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PREFACE. 


Tarn  Popular  Enctclopkdia,  now  submitted  to  the  public  in  its  completed  form,  Is 
f'londed  on  the  celebrated  Oerman  Encyclopedia,  known  by  the  name  of  '  Gonyersa- 
tions  Lexioon,'*  which  has  gone  through  a  number  of  editions,  and  of  which  trans- 
lations hare  appeared  in  almost  eyery  European  language.  Its  more  immediate 
bftsis,  however,  is  the  American  edition  of  that  work,  translated  and  edited  by  Dr 
Francis  Lieber,  and  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  thirteen  yols.  8yo. 

The  *'  Conversations  Lexicon,^  originally  a  publication  of  comparatively  small  size 
and  limited  sco^  has  become,  in  the  course  of  the  various  translations  and  editions 
through  which  it  has  passed,  greatly  enlarged,  and  is  now  remarkable,  beyond  its 
•ither  excellencies,  for  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  information  which  it 
f'mbraoes.  Besides  Germany,  almost  every  other  continental  state  of  Europe  may 
U  said  to  have  contributed  to  its  contents  as  they  now  stand;  for  each  translation 
(4  the  early  editions — ^whether  French,  Italian,  Danish,  Swedish,  or  Dutch — ob- 
tained the  benefit  of  such  revision,  and  such  additional  information  regarding  indi- 
ridnal  eonntries,  as  natives  of  the  respective  countries  could  alone  bestow;  and  hence 
the  hkter  impressions  of  the  work,  taking  advantage  of  these  corrections  and  additions, 
display  an  accursM^  and  minuteness  of  knowledge  on  many  historical  and  political 
points,  which  might  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  any  other  single  publication. 

In  bringing  out  an  En^glish  Encyclopedia,  founded  on  a  work  possessing  so  much 
to  recommend  it,  and  which  has  long  enjoyed  a  European  reputation,  little  fear  was 
<^tertained  as  to  its  favourable  reception;  and,  indeed,  the  result,  in  that  respect, 
has  already  proved  highly  satisfactory.  But  much,  it  was  found,  remained  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  render  it  e<}ual  to  the  wants,  and  worthy  of  the  patronage,  of  a 
British  public.  Great  additions,  in  particular,  required  to  be  made  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  history,  biography,  and  topo^phy  of  this  country;  and  most  of  the 
irtieles  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  all  tneir  accompanying  illustrations,  required 
tii  be  wholly  supplied.  In  this  way,  at  least  one  third  of  tne  work  may  be  consi- 
dered as  entirely  new,  while  the  rest  has  undergone  such  correction  and  alteration  as 
a  careful  revision  suggested,  or  the  progress  of  events  demanded. 

The  Popular  Enctclopedia,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  very  slight  inspection,  par- 
takes more  of  the  character  of  a  Greneral  Dictionary,  than  belongs  to  the  larger 
Encyclopedias  with  which  this  country  is  familiar.  Instead  of  the  subjects  being 
treated  o(  under  certain  great  heads,  so  as  to  form  rather  a  collection  of  historicjd 
and  scientific  Essays  than  a  work  alphabetically  arranged  for  ready  reference,  they 
are  here  placed  under  their  own  proper  catchwords,  so  that  the  reader  at  a  glance 
may  satisfy  himself  on  anjr  particular  point  of  inquiry  with  the  facility  with  which 
he  may  ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  a  dictionary.  For  example:  In  history, 
the  more  eminent  sovereigns  of  Europe  are  not  only  noticed  under  the  countries  to 
which  thejr  belong,  but  memoirs  of  them  are  given  under  their  own  proper  names : 
And,  in  science,  all  that  relates  to  Chemistry,  Geology,  Optics,  or  the  like,  is  not  to 
be  foand  under  these  heads  alone,  but  the  different  branches  of  each  science  are 
separately  treated  of  under  the  terms  by  which  they  are  generally  distinguished. 
This  peculiarity  in  the  Popular  Encyclopedl^,  while  it  eminently  enhances  its 


utility  as  a  book  of  reference,  may  lead  some,  unacquainted  with  its  character,  and 
taking  only  a  casual  survey  of  its  principal  articles,  to  conclude  that  it  is  meagre  or 
deficient  in  its  details,  even  in  cases  where  it  would  be  found,  on  proper  consultar- 
tion,  to  be  abundantly  copious.     Indeed,  it  was  a  knowledge  of  such  misapprehen- 
sions existing  in  several  quarters,  that  first  suggested  the  necessity  of  appending  to 
the  work  an  Analytical  index  of  its  various  contents.    This  Index,  whicn  has  beer^ 
compiled  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour,  will  prove,  it  is  hoped,  highly  ser- 
viceable in  directing  the  reader  in  his  inquiries  regarding  any  branch  of  knowledgo 
treated  of  in  the  Encyclopedia.     The  Dissertations  on  the  Kise  and  Progress  or 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  which  accompany  the  work,  and  whicFi 
add  so  greatly  to  its  value  and  to  the  reputation  of  their  distinguished  authors,  will 
still  further  assist  the  reader  in  his  researches,  inasmuch  as  they  trace,  step  by  step, 
man^s  gradual  advance  in  civilization,  and  ffive,  in  one  connected  view,  a  summary^ 
of  what  he  has  accomplished  in  all  that  re^ly  tends  to  ennoble  the  human  intellect. 

Since  the  pubUcation  of  the  Popular  Encyclopedia  commenced,  many  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  literary,  political,  and  scientific  world.  To  record  these 
changes,  and  especially  to  render  the  early  parts  of  the  Encyclopedia  uniform  with 
the  later  in  point  of  recent  information,  a  Supplement  has  been  made  to  the 
whole,  which  embraces,  as  far  as  practicable,  whatever  of  importance  has  occurred,  in 
history  or  science,  within  these  few  years,  and  which  has  also  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  such  emendations  and  additions  as  have  been  overlooked  or  omitted 
in  the  bodv  of  the  work.  From  the  character  of  its  contents,  the  Supplement  will 
doubtless  form  to  a  number  of  readers  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia. Many  of  the  articles  relate  to  subjects  of  present  moment,  and  the  information 
they  convey  is  chiefly  of  a  novel  nature.  The  memoirs,  in  particular,  of  eminent  indi- 
viduals recently  deceased,  in  which  the  Supplement  abounds,  must  be  the  more  highly 
estimated  as  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  similar  work,  or  liave  not  yet  made 
their  way  into  any  biographical  dictionary. 

In  dismissing  from  his  hands  a  work  which  has  more  or  less  occupied  his  attention 
for  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  the  editor  has  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  he  re- 
ceived, in  the  prosecution  of  his  labours,  from  many  gentlemen  eminent  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  It  would  be  now  difficult  to  particularise  individuallv  all  who  have 
contributed  to  the  Popular  Encyclopedia;  but  of  those  who  have  had  a  considerable 
share  in  certain  departments  of  the  work,  may  be  mentioned  Mr  William  Grier, 
author  of  the  Mechanic's  Calculator  and  other  popular  treatises,  who  furnished  a 
number  of  articles  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Useful  Arts  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, and  Mr  Borbrt  Campbell,  a  young  chemist  of  rising  celebrity,  who  contri- 
buted various  papers  on  his  own  favourite  science.  Both  these  gentlemen  have  been, 
alas!  cut  oiF  by  death,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  Most  of  the  long  articles 
in  Natural  History,  and  the  illustrations  connected  therewith,  are  the  production  of 
Captain  Thomas  ISrown,  F.L.S.  In  the  latter  portion  of  the  Encyclopedia,  particu- 
larly in  the  Supplement,  the  editor  has  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  of  Dr 
Thomas  Andrew,  in  Anatomy;  of  Dr  Gregory,  professor  of  Medicine  in  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  in  Chemistry;  of  Mr  William  Bhind,  member  of  the  roval  college 
of  surgeons,  Edinburgh,  in  Geology;  and  of  Messrs  James  and  Gborob  Whitblaw, 
in  Mechanical  Science. 

ALEX.  WHITELAW. 

Glasgow,  1841. 
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A^  in  all  known  languages,  but  the  Ethiopic,  is  the 
fine  letter  of  the  alphal^  from  the  reason,  perhaps, 
that  if  pronounced  open,  as  in  father^  it  is  the 
simDlest  and  easiest  of  all  sounds.    This  is  the  only 
mode  of  pronouncing  it  in  almost  every  country  ex. 
cep4  £Agland.    To  produce  this  sound,  the  mouth 
cs  merely  opened,  without  the  contraction  or  exten- 
sion necessarily  accompanying  the  utterance  of  either 
of  the  other  vowels.    A  is  the  letter  with  which 
children  generally  b^;in  to  speak,  and  it  serves 
to  express  many  and  even  opposite  emotions,  e.  g, 
adjniratian,  pain,  astonishment,  laughter,  (with  the 
preceding  /f,)  disgust,  pleasure,  according  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  uttered.     For  the  same  reason,a 
is  found,  in  all   original  languages,  in  many  woids 
whidi  in&nts  utter  to  designate  the  obje<l8  with 
vhich  they  are  most  nearly  connected,  e.  g.  in  the 
names  by  which  they  call  their  parent&    Hence,  in 
Hebrew,  am  is  mother,  a6  &ther ;  in  old  Crreek  and 
Ciothic,  aita  is  fiUher ;  in  Latin,  mamma  signifies  the 
brpttsL    Many  philologists  are  of  opinion,  that  a, 
(as  \si  father)  was  the  original  vowel  in  most  of  those 
words  which  designate  objects  expressive  of  neat 
stTpji^th,  quickness,  &c,  as  these  first  attracted  the 
attentioo  of  men ;  and  it  is  true,  that,  in  original 
languages,  a  appears  io  very  many  words  belonging 
to  the  dass  just  mentioned.    ^  (as  in  faihfsr)  is 
very  rarely  the  predominating  sound  in  the  cries  of 
animalit     In  these,  the  sounds  «e,  otr,  u,  and  a,  fas 
in  /a<e,)  jrenerally  prei?aiL    We  do  not  include  the 
MNDids  otsinging  birds,  which  are  inarticulate  music, 
1  ike  that  of  inna  instruments.    The  regularly  arched 
roof  of  the  human  mouth,  and  the  other  fine  organs 
of  speech,  with  which  the  Creator  has  blessed  man- 
kind above  all  lower  orders  of  animals,  are  necessary 
to  pronoonGe  the  melodious  sound  a  (open.)    A  is, 
renenlly  speaking,  the  &vourite  sound  of  singers, 
bfCBoae  it  is  the  most  musical  and  most  capable  of 
expansiaiL   Several  diphthongal  sounds,  as  1 0n  ptne), 
are,  in  singing,  to  be  resolved  into  a  (open)  and 
another  simple  sound.    The  frequent  occurrence  of 
a  (open)  in  the  Italian  knguage,  is  one  of  the  many 
causes  iHiidi  mider  the  Tuscan  dialect  so  favourable 
for  music.    The  Scottish  dialect  possesses  the  same 
ad\iuitage.    The  Enaitsh  language  is  the  only  one 
among  the  cnlUvated  modem  tongues,  which  has 
lour  (according  to  otliers  still  more)  sounds  for  the 
&inffle  character  a.    Most  of  the  modem  languages, 
as  French,  Italian,  German,  &c.  have  only  the  open 
or  Italian  a,  pronoonoed  short  or  long.     Otner 
languages  have  also  the  sound  of  the  English  a,  as 
in  tfij;  e,  g.  the  dialect  of  Finland.    In  Greek,  this 
tetter,  wImh  prrixed  to  a  word,  has  the.  power  of 
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negation,  like  the  syllable  un  in  English,  and  hence 
it  was  called  alpha  prmaHoum.  In  many  English 
words  derived  m>m  tiie  Greek,  the  a  has  the  same 
power. — Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  was 
used  as  an  arithmetical  sien :  by  the  former,  for  1 ; 
by  the  latter,  for  500.  When  a  dash  was  placed  on 
the  top,  thus,  J,  it  stood  for  5000L  ( See  Abbretna- 
tions.)—Af  in  music,  the  sixth  diatonic  interval  of 
the  first  or  lowest  octave  of  the  modem  scale :  a  in- 
dicates the  same  interval  in  the  second  octave.  As 
the  capital  A  is  used  in  the  first  instance,and  the  small 
a  in  the  next,  the  former  is  called  the  great  octave, 
the  other  the  small,  a,  with  a  line  above,  denotes  the 
same  interval  in  the  third,  and  a,  with  two  lines,  the 
same  interval  in  the  fourth  octave.  The  first  of 
these,  from  each  denomination  of  the  note  in  the 
octave  being  designated  by  a  line,  is  termed  the  one- 
lined  octave,  the  other  the  two-lined,  and  so  on.  A, 
major,  is  that  key,  in  modem  music,  in  which  the 
sixth  diatonic  interval  is  assumed  as  the  fundamental 
tone  of  the  ma^r  key.  To  maintain  the  natural 
characteristic  of  the  major,  f,  g,  and  c,  must  be  made 
sharp,  Ff  G$  c|.  According  to  Schubert's  Charac- 
teristics of  Music,  this  key  conveys  the  expression 
of  innocent  love,  content,  and  cheerfulness.  (See 
Key,)  If  any  numeral  figure  is  added  to  the  letter 
A,  when  prefixed  to  a  socaX  composition,  it  denotes 
the  number  of  voices  for  whldi  the  piece  is  intend- 
ed :  thus,  A  3  signifies  for  3  voices. 

Aa,  the  name  of  a  great  number  of  rivers  \n  Swit- 
serhmd,  Germany,  France,  and  Holland ;  so,  also, 
Aach,  which  is,  in  German,  originally  the  same 
with  Aoj  only  pronounced  with  an  aqpirated  ter- 
mination. 

A  A,  Peter  Van  der,  a  bookseller  of  Leyden,  who 
carried  on  an  extensive  business  from  1682,  until  his 
death  in  1730,  during  which  time  he  compiled  and 
published  many  collections  of  Voyages,  Travels,  && 
in  the  Dutch  and  French  languages ;  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  which  was  his  *^  ualene  du  Monde,"  in 
66  vols,  folio. 

Aaboau,  AaooviA,  AaoAU,  formerly  a  part  of  the 
cantons  of  Beme  and  Zurich,  but  since  1798  a  sepa- 
rate canton.  In  J  803  it  received  a  large  accession 
of  territory.  (Capital  Arau;  population,  132,763. 
Several  liberals  have  fled,  in  modem  times,  from 
Germany,  and  lived  for  a  while  in  A.,  protected  by 
Govemment 

Aaeon,  (Heb,  a  mountaineer,)  the  brother  of  Mo- 
ses, and  first  high-priest  of  the  Israelites.   See  Moeee, 

Abacus  signifira,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of 
cup-board,  or  buffet  They  were,  in  thnes  of  great 
luxury,  plated  witli  gold.  It  also  signified  a  table 
A— B 
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covered  with  dust,  on  which  the  mathematicians  drew 
their  mathematiCBl  figures,  as  the  pupib  of  the  Lan- 
casterian  schools  do  at  present.  It  also  signified  an 
instrument  for  fiM^litating  arithmetical  operations, 
which  was  with  the  ancients,  very  necessary,  as  their 
way  of  writing  numbers  rendered  any  calculation 
very  difficolt.  Tlie  instrument  consisted  of  a  num- 
ber of  parallel  chords  or  wires,  upon  which  balls  or 
beads  were  strung,  each  wire  being  appropriated  to 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  or  thousands.  Thus,  the  year 
of  the  Christian  era  1832  would  be  represented : 


Various  other  instruments  for  fiicilitating  arithmetical 
calculations  have  been  invented,  the  most  recent  as 
well  as  the  most  ingenious  of  which  is  that  by  Mr 
Babbege,  which  is  scarcely  yet  completed.  Accounts 
of  these  will  be  found  under  the  proper  head  of  ArUh- 
tneHe,— Abacus,  in  architecture,  Vitruvius  tells  us,  was 
originally  intended  to  represent  a  square  tile  laid 
over  an  urn,  or  rather  over  a  basket  The  form  of 
the  abacus  is  not  the  same  in  all  the  orders  of  Greek 
architecture.  Modem  architects  have  given  differ- 
ent significations  to  the  word  abacus.  I%e  ArcMiec- 
ture. 

Abascia,  or  Abcassia,  the  northern  district  of 
Geoigia,  in  Asia,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea, 

Abahs,  (Fr.)  trees  cut  down  and  laid  with  their 
branches  turned  towards  the  enemy,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  fiorm  a  defence  for  troops  stationed  behind  them. 

Abauzit,  Firman,  was  bom  m  Languedoc,  1679. 
In  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  his  mother,  who  was  a  Protestant,  took  re- 
fuge with  her  son  in  Geneva.  He  engaged  with 
such  eagerness  in  his  studies,  that  he  made  great 
proficiency  in  hinguages,  theology,  antiquities,  and 
the  exact  sciences.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
travelled  into  Holland,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Bavle  and  Basnage.  Thence  he  pa^  into 
England,  where  he  was  fiivourebly  noticed  by  New- 
ton, and  hivited  to  remain  by  king  William  on  very 
advantageous  conditions.  He  determined,  however, 
to  retum  to  Geneva,  and,  devoting  himself  to  study, 
he  rendered  important  assistance  to  a  society  en- 
caged m  tnnslaUng  the  New  Testament  mto 
French.  In  1 727,  he  was  appofaited  public  librarian 
In  Geneva,  and  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  He  died  in  1767.  Abausit  was  a  profound 
Mfaolar,  a  tnie  philosopher,  and  a  sfaicere  Christian. 
His  conversation  was  unostentatious,  but  histnictive 
and  animated.  Hewasshnple  in  his  manners,  in- 
dependent and  decided  In  his  opinions,  but  a  firiend 
to  univenal  toleration.  He  defended  the  Prindpia, 
and  even  detected  an  error  in  that  work,  when  very 
few  men  could  understand  it  Newton  declared  him 
M  a  fit  man  to  Judge  between  LelbniU  and  hhnself." 
Rousseau  decribes  hhu  as  the  *«wise  and  modest 
Abautit;"  and  Voltaire  pronounced  him  **  a  great 
man.**  His  knowledge  was  extensive  in  the  whole 
cirde  of  antiquities,  hi  ancient  history,  geography, 
and  chronology.  In  theolovy  his  researches  were 
deep,  and  his  moderation  enaaled  him  to  avoid  the 
violence  of  theological  partiei.  His  woils  are 
chiefly  on  theological  subjects.  An  Essay  on  the 
Apocalypse,  Reactions  on  the  Eucharist  and  on 
the  Mysteries  of  Religion,  are  his  principal  writings. 
Abbaub,  James,  an  eminent  French  proiestant 
divine.  He  aooomtianied  King  William  III.  Into 
England,  and  was  nrst  minister  of  a  I'Vench  church 


in  London,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Killaloe  in  Ire- 
land. He  died  in  1727,  leaving  a  political  tract  in 
defence  of  the  revolution,  and  some  theological 
works. 

Abb^,  before  the  first  French  revolution,  was  the 
titie  of  all  those  Frenchmen  who  devoted  themselves 
to  divinity,  or  had  at  least  pursued  a  course  of  study 
in  a  theological  seminary,  in  the  hope  that  the  king 
would  confer  on  them  a  real  abbey ;  that  Is,  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  revenues  of  a  monastery.  Ordained 
clergymen  were  those  only  who  devoted  themselvea 
entirely  to  the  performance  of  clerical  duty :  the 
others  were  engaged  in  every  kind  of  literary  occu- 
pation. There  were  so  many  of  them,  poor  and  rich, 
men  of  quality  and  men  of  low  birth,  that  they 
formed  a  particular  class  in  society,  ancf  exerted  an 
important  influence  on  its  character.  They  were 
seen  every  where;  at  court,  in  the  halls  of 
justice,  in  Uie  tiieatre,  in  the  coffee-houses.  In  al- 
most every  wealthy  fiimily  there  was  an  abbi,  occu- 
pying the  post  of  ramiliar  friend  and  spiritual  adviser^ 
and  not  sel(k>m  that  of  the  gallant  of  the  lady  lliey 
oorre^xMided,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  philosophera 
who  lived  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Romans 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  A  round  toupet,  a 
short,  black,  brown,  or  violet  coat,  completed  the 
appearance  of  an  abbe. 

ABhtB  coMM Andataibes.  The  king  of  France 
had  formerlv  the  right  of  appointing  abbots  over 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  monasteries.  These 
abbots  enjoyed  a  third  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
monastery,  but  had  no  authority  over  it,  the  chaige- 
of  superintendence  being  committed  to  a  prieur 
dauttrai.  According  to  rale,  every  abbot  ought  to  re- 
ceive ordination  in  Uie  course  of  a  year,  but  the  pope 
dispensed  with  the  rule,  and  the  abbi  spent  his  in- 
come (from  1200  to  150,000  French  livres,  about 
J&50  to  J&6000)  wherever  he  pleased.  This  shocking 
abuse  excited  the  indignation  of  the  peqile,  and  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolution.  The  lower  sine- 
cures of  this  kind,  Uie  abbayeM  det  savans,  were 
used  as  pensions  for  learned  men ;  the  richer  to  pro- 
vide for  the  younger  soos  of  the  nobility. 

Abbcvillb,  a  town  of  France,  situated  on  the  river 
Somme,  120  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Paris.  Its  pofin- 
Uition  exceeds  SO/XX),  and  its  manufiu^tures  are  chief- 
ly woollens  of  a  fine  quality. 

Abbot,  (/M.  abbas, /oM^Tp)  was  originally  the 
name  of  every  aged  monk ;  but  since  the  Sth  cen- 
tury, it  denotes  the  head  of  a  monastery.  The 
Abbot  requires  unconditional  obedience  from  his 
monks,  anli  his  office  is  to  supervise  the  whole 
brotherhood,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  rules 
of  the  order,  and  manage  the  property  of  the  con- 
vent Suioe  the  6th  century,  abbots  have  always 
been  priests;  and, since  the  second  council  of  Nice, 
in  787,  have  enjoyed  the  power  of  conferring  the 
lower  orden  ot  priesthood ;  but,  in  the  essential 
points  of  jurisdiction,  were  every  where  subject  to 
the  diocesan  bishop,  till  the  11th  century,  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  The  consequence  of  the  ab- 
bots grew  with  the  wealth  of  their  monasteries : 
seveiu,  eroeeialiy  in  these  countries  where  the  dif- 
fusion of  Christianity  proceeded  fitmi  the  monastic 
establishments  received  episcopal  tities  and  privi- 
leges ;  all  held  a  rank  next  to  that  of  bishop,  and 
hSi  a  vote  in  the  ecdeslastical  councils.  Equal 
privileges  and  risfats  appertained  to  the  abbesses  as 
the  superiora  of  Uie  nunneries,  except  that  they  have 
seldom  been  allowed  to  vole  In  synods ;  and  the 
power  of  ordaining,  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  other  sacerdotal  oflices,  were  expressly 
forbickien  them,  hi  the  9th  oentuiy.  About  this 
time,  by  the  fovour  or  from  the  wants  of  the  kings 
I  abbeys  frvquejitJy  came  into  the  hands  of  the  buy. 
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,  wmndkmi  fanrons  had  extorted  fixun 
lis  tbe.SUi  Gnttiir7,Uie  weakness  of  tbe 
aoooided  to  their  partiauis,  m  a  re- 
I  of  HideUty  and  military  merit,  since  the  kings 
I  the  ri^hi  of  patronage  over  all  abbeys  es- 
taWishwi  od  their  crown  lands  or  &mily  estates,  and 
geaefally  over  all  which  derived  their  origin  from 
tbe  rayal  bounty.  Thus,  hi  the  10th  century,  a 
■amber  of  the  most  considerable  convents  in  the 
tetTilory  of  the  Roman  church  had  lay  abbots,  or 
afabot-oounts,  who  appropriated  to  their  own  use  the 
JBCome  of  these  institutions.  In  cloisters  fiedlen  to 
SBch  worldly  masters,  the  spiritual  supervision  was 
diacharged  by  inferior  abbots,  deans,  or  priors.  To 
tbe  princesvod  piinoess^  of  the  royal  family,  ab- 
beys were  presented,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
tables :  the  richest  were  retained  by  the  kings  them- 
nlvcs ;  thus  Hugh  Capet  was  abbot  of  St  Denis, 
Bcv  Btfis,  and  of  St  Martin,  a£  Tours.  Nunne- 
ries were  BometimeB  tMagoed  to  men,  and  monas- 
icfiK  to  distinguished  females.  But  this  abuse, 
wbicfa  had  creoi  even  into  the  fiysintine  empire, 
nardf  survivea  the  laymen  who  had  received  the 
giftk  These  were  called  eommendaiory  abbots,  be- 
i  the  fonn  of  the  presentation  was  a  reoommen- 
\  of  tbe  ooovent  to  their  protection.  The  seal, 
,  in  tbe  beginninn^  of  the  10th  century,  uived 
a  Ribcm  in  monastic  cfiscipline,  gradually  snoce^ed 
hi  abolwbiiy  such  donatives  to  the  laity :  and  miU- 
taiy  abbots  were  now  more  nirely  seen  <U9charging, 
in  pcnca.  tbe  duties  of  a  soldier,  though  the  convents 
■Bder  iiiyal  patnmage  were  for  a  long  time  retain- 
ed, to  reward  tbe  services  of  the  crown  vassals  in 
war,  by  oootribvtions  of  money  and  peasants.  The 
MfMrion  of  the  military  clergy  bore,  in  the  camp, 
tbe  ■■»«  oijSeUMoiiy  as  the  name  of  abboi  was, 
■  tbe  mkidle  agts,  frequently  used  to  denote  not 
oaly  magistntes  (u  aSbas  jwpu/t,  the  praetor  at 
Gewa)  ud  secular  ecclesiiuitical  dicnitaries,  but 
ako  the  cfaiefr  of  religious  and  jovifQ  fraternities, 
e.  C.  eMof  eormarderumf  ttuitorum,  the  abbot  of  mis- 
n&.  In  oooseqnenoe  of  the  reform  commenced  at 
Ctuny,  there  arose  new  monasteries  without  abbots, 
orcr  which  the  alibot  of  the  convent  of  reformed 
,  at  this  place,  ^ipointed  priors  w  pro- 
at  even  eo-ibhaieMy  who  remained  depen- 
Besides  the  Benedictines,  only  the 
of  Vallombrosa,  the  Cistercians,  Ber- 
9,  FeniUans,  Treppists,  Grandmontani,  Pn^ 
,  and  some  bodies  of  reffular  choristers, 
}  their  superiors  abbots.  In  the  other  or- 
den,  tbe  titles  wmjeresy  mmitiriy  priors,  or  rectors, 
were  io  use.  Besides  the  female  branches  of  the 
abovr  orden,  the  nuns  of  Fontevraod  and  the 
frwade  aecobrdioristerB  have  abbesses.  These  have 
ahnya  remained  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  their  dio- 
cean  faisbopsi  The  abbots  of  many  other  convents, 
OM  the  coDtiary,  shook  off  the  authority  of  the  bish- 
OH,  and  acknowledged  no  master  but  the  pope. 
Tbe  nitred  abbots  enjoyed  the  right,  frequently 
1  oo  the  Benedicthies  fai  the  middle  am  by 

X,  of  adopthig  the  episcopal  tiUe  and 
a  few,  however,  possessed  the  epis- 
4Di«l  power  with  dioceses  of  their  own,  of  whom 
\  not  one  in  Fiance.  Before  the  period  of 
D,  there  were  in  Germany,  but  in  Ger- 
'  only,  princely  abbots  and  princely  abbesses. 
These  abbeys  were  secularised  in  1803,  and  became 
prfaopalicies.  By  rule,  the  choice  of  abbots  apper- 
( to  tbe  chapCen  of  th^  convents.  In  the  in- 
L  abbeys,  this  is  followed  by  the  papal  con- 
in  the  dependent,  by  the  episcopal; 
yet,  lor  a  long  time,  many  abbeys  in  Italy  have  been 
1  by  the  pope,  and,  in  France,  by  the  king, 
the  cfmewdttt  of  1516.    The  secu- 


lar cleigy,  who  enjoy  these  benefices  without  ob- 
serving the  rules  of  the  order,  are  termed  secular 
abbots;  on  the  other  hand,  their  vicars  in  the  con- 
vents themselves,  Uke  all  abbots  of  the  monkish  or- 
der, are  called  regular  abbots.  Younger  sons  of  dis- 
tinguished &milies  have  often  enter^  the  ranks  of 
the  secular  clergy,  in  order  to  become  secular  ab- 
bots, and  to  receive  the  income  of  an  abbey,  without 
being  restricted  by  monastic  rules.  As  such  ex- 
pectants were  called  in  France  abbSs,  this  became  a 
general  appellation  for  young  secular  clergy  who 
were  out  ot  office.  (See  Abbe.)  Since  the  revolu- 
tion, which  changed  the  abbeys  into  national  proper- 
ty, and  took  from  those  expectants  the  ol^ect  of 
their  exertions,  this  class  has  diminished  in  brouise ; 
but  it  is  yet  numerous  in  Italy,  where  young  scholars 
are  called  abbots^  merely  from  having  undergone  the 
tonsure,  though  not  in  ordera.  Napoleon  led  a 
whole  army  of  Italian  abbots  to  Corsica,  where  they 
lived  on  reduced  incomes,  till  the  restoration  scat- 
tered them  again  over  Italy.  At  the  time  of  the  re- 
formation, several  abbeys  and  convents  were  retain- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  the  cleigy  and  the  support  of. 
unmarried  females.  Some  protestant  clergymen, 
therefore,  still  bear  the  title  of  abbot,  with  which 
dignity  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  diet  of  the  states 
is  united ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  Wurtemberg  as- 
sembly. There  are  ai&o  Protestant  ladies  who  are 
called  Messes.  In  lower  Saxony,  this  dignity  was 
indeed  abolished,  at  the  time  of  the  confiscation  of 
the  cloisters,  &c.,  under  the  French  Westphalian 
government ;  but  in  some  countries,  e.  g.  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  it  has  been  restored.  In  the  Gredc 
church,  the  superiors  of  a  convent  are  called  higume* 
ni,  mandocBy  and  the  abbots  general,  archimandrites. 
Abbot,  Charles,  from  I80l  to  1817  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons ;  was  bom  in  n&5,  uid  studied  at 
Westminster.  His&ther  was  Dr  Abbot,  nunister 
of  All  Saints'  church,  at  Colchester.  Impelled  by 
the  desire  of  distinction,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  ttie  law,  though  possessed  of  a  considerable 
fortune.  His  object,  however,  was  not  professional 
reputation,  though  he  had  an  extensive  practice  in 
the  court  of  chancery.  On  account  of  a  Latin  poem 
which  he  wrote  on  the  empress  of  Russia,  Catherine 
II.,  the  Russian  ambassador  ui  London  nresented 
hhn,  in  the  name  of  the  empress,  with  a  gold  medal. 
He  wrote  some  treatises  on  legal  subjects,  and  was 
chosen  hi  1790,  1796,  and  1802,  uito  the  house  of 
commons.  As  a  member  of  parliament  he  exerted 
himself  to  introduce  better  order  hito  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  the  acts  of  parliament ;  ana  endeavour- 
ed, though  in  vain,  to  efl^  a  reform  in  the  phraseo- 
logy of  £e  statut^  which  should  make  them  more 
perspicuous.  In  1795,  he  supported  Pitt's  fiunnus 
Riot  Act,  and  always  attached  himself  to  the  minis- 
terial party.  In  1796,  he  proposed,  as  chahman  of  the 
committee  of  finance,  an  amendment  ui  the  promul- 

gation  of  the  laws,  which  was  accepted.  In  1799, 
e  supported  the  imposition  of  the  inccHne  tax.  In 
1800,  tie  proposed  to  impose  upon  the  collectors  of 
the  public  revenues  the  interest  of  the  sums  uncol- 
lected, in  order  to  prevent  deficits  in  their  returns ; 
and  voted  to  continue  the  Mutiny  Bill  till  1807. 
He  was  successively  first  secretary  of  state  in  Ire- 
land, and  lord  commissioner  of  the  treasury ;  was 
made  privy  councillor,  and  hi  1802  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons.  This  post  is  fiitiguhig,  but 
lucrative,  on  account  of  the  laige  fees  for  the  en- 
rolment of  private  bills  which  pass  the  house. 
These  bills  are  referred  to  a  committee,  whose  re- 
ports are  almost  alwairs  accepted,  unless  they  pro- 
pose an  innovation  on  some  established  usage.  The 
speaker  Is  very  watchful  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  any  thhig  informal  in  the  wording  of  the  bills, 

A— B« 
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Mid  to  check  all  personalities  in  debate.  This  super- 
intendenoe,  A.  is  said  to  have  exercised  with  much 
impartiality.  When  the  opposition  made  a  motion 
in  the  house  of  commons  to  impeach  lord  MelvUie, 
(Dundasp  the  votes  were  equal,  and  the  motion  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative  by  A.'s  casting  vote.  In 
18I7»  he  resigned  his  office  of  speaker,  on  account 
of  weakness  m  his  eyes,  and  entered  the  house  of 
lords,  having  been  created  viscount  Colchester.  He 
was  author  of  a  treatise  on  commerce  and  mari- 
time law,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  British 
ministry,  (Lond.  1602,  a  third  edit.  1808.)  Died 
May  8, 1829. 

Abbot,  George,  archbishop  of  Ouiterbury,  was 
bom  Oct  29, 1662,  and  studied  at  Oxford.     When 
the  trenshition  of  the  Bible  was  begun,  in  1604,  by 
order  of  kinff  James,  Abbot  was  one  ot  the  eight 
divines  to  uroom  it  was  committed.    In  1609,  he 
wentto  Scotland  to  assist  in  eflectlng  a  union  betw^ 
the  kirk  of  that  country  and  the  church  of  England, 
and  conducted  the  business  with  much  moderation 
and  address.    In  Dec  1609,  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventiy;  in  Jan.  1610,  bishop  of 
London ;  and  in  Nov.  following,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury.  His  enemies  ascribed  his  rapid  promotion  to 
flattery  of  the  king.    In  1613,  however,  he  opposed 
James's  prcnect  of  a  divorce  between  lady  Fiances 
Howard  and  the  earl  of  Essex,  and,  in  1618,  the 
royal  deckuatioo,  permitting  Sunday  sports,  which 
he  prohibited  the  reading  of  in  church.    His  health 
declining,  he  went  to  Hampshire  for  recreation,  and, 
being  invited  to  a  hunt  by  lord  2&ouch,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  shoot  the  game.keeper  with  an  arrow 
ahned  at  a  deer  from  a  cros84xiw.    The  accident 
affected  him  so  mudi,  that,  besides  settling  an  an- 
nuity of  20/.  00  the  widow,  he  kept,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  a  monthly  fest  on  Tuesday,  the 
day  of  the  unhappy  event.    Though  troubled  with 
the  gout,  he  penormed  the  ceremony  of  crowning 
Chanes  I.     He  was  never  mudi  in  this  monarch^ 
favour,  and  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  as  primate,  on  refusing  to  license  a  sermon 
preached  bv  Dr  Sibthorpe,  in  justification  of  a  loan 
demanded  by  the  kinr.    At  a  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, he  was  restore^  and  died  at  Croydon,  Aug. 
6,  1633,  aged  71.     During  his  life,  he  published 
several  works,  chiefly  theological  and  many  of  his 
letters  and  speeches  are  to  be  found  in  various  col- 
lections.   He  had  a  brother  named  Robbbt,  who 
pursued  the  same  course  of  education  with  himself, 
and  died  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  1617.    Compar- 
ing the  two.  Fuller  says,  that  George  was  the  more 
plausible  preacher,  Robert  was  the  greater  scholar ; 
George  the  abler  statesman,  Robert  the  deeper  divine. 
Abbotsford,  the  well-known  country  seat  of  Sir 
Walter  SooU,  destined  to  be  hi  all  ages  a  shrine  for 
the  wandering  worshippers  of  genius.    It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  m  Roxburghshire,  hi 
tJie  neiffhbourfaood  of  the  public  road  between  Mel- 
rose aid  Selkirk.    The  great  and  good  man  who 
gave  a  name  and  a  glory  to  this  spot  has  now  gone 
down  to  the  dust,  nooonred  and  lamented  by  the 
whole  civilised  world ;  and  although,  on  his  demise, 
fean  were  entertained  that  the  pU£e  upon  which  he 
had  80  strongly  set  his  affections  shoula  fidl  hito  the 
hands  of  strangers,  it  is  now  little  doubted  but  that  his 
fiunily  shall  b«  left  to  enjoy  it,  and  the  ooantry  saved 
from  the  disgrace  which  any  other  result  would  bring 
upon  it.     Abbotsford  was  erected  by  Sir  Walter 
himself^  and  the  surrounding  grounds  owe  much  of 
their  beauty,  as  they  do  the  mterest  connected  witli 
tlftpm,  to  their  gifted  proprietor.     The  building  is  of 
very  extraordinary  proportions,  presenting  to  the  eye 
various  &ntastic  cables,  paraptAs,  eaves,  chimneys, 
txiloonies,&c.,  which  although  inrgiilar  in  their  de- 


tails, are  eminently  striking  in  their  general  effect. 
Many  of  its  outlines  and  ornaments  are  tak<te  tram 
celebrated  places  in  Scotland ;  for  example,  a  gate- 
way from  Icinlithgow  Palace,  a  roof  from  Roslin 
Chapel,  a  chimney  piece  from  Melrose  Abbey,  a 
postern  from  the  ii^inburgh  Tolbooth  (the  Heart  of 
Mid  Lothian),  and  the  'woUb  of  the  vestibule  4re 
paneled  with  pieces  of  old  carved  oak,  which  for- 
merly figured  in  Holyrood  palace.  The  house  itself 
abounds  in  apartments,  of  all  shapes  and  dunensions, 
which  are  decorated  in  a  singular  but  tasteful  aod 
appropriate  manner,  lluioughout  these  are  arrai:g- 
ed  innumerable  relics  of  the  olden  time,  as  also  a 
variety  of  striking  articles  of  modern  days.  Not  tlie 
least  interesting  of  the  apartments  is  the  Library, 
which  is  an  oblong  of  about  fifty  feet  by  thirty:  the 
roof  and  the  bookcases  are  of  carved  oak,  and  the 
collection  of  books  is  extensive,  containing  many  of 
a  rare  and  valuable  character.  Beyond  Sae  library 
is  situated  what  was  the  sanctum  or  study  of  the 
author,  whosathered  unto  himself  so  rich  a  harvest 
of  fame.  This  is  a  small  room  furnished  with  a 
writing  table  and  two  chairs  only,  but  decorated 
around  the  walls  with  several  antique  cabinets,  busts, 
targets,  claymores,  &c,  together  with  two  portnits, 
one  of  Claverhouse,  and  a  small  full-len£th  of  Rob 
Roy.  In  one  comer  of  the  study  there  is  a  closet, 
which  opens  into  the  gardens,  and  which  also  leads, 
by  a  private  staircase,  to  the  author's  bed  rooms. 
The  view  from  all  the  principal  apartments  is  beau- 
UfuL  You  look  out  irom  among  bowers  over  a 
lawn  of  sweet  turf,  upon  the  TweecC  frinsed  with  the 
wildest  of  biroh  woods,  and  backed  with  the  green 
hills  of  £ttrick  ForesL  Altogether,  as  an  American 
writer  says,  the  place  destined  to  receive  so  many 
pilgrimages,  contains  within  itself  beauties  not  un- 
worthy of  the  associations.  Few  poets  ever  inhabit- 
ed such  a  place ;  none,  ere  now,  ever  created  one. 
It  is  the  realisation  of  dreams— a  romance  in  stone 
and  lime. 

Abbreviations  ;   (called  by  the  Romans  n^Ut  * 
hence  ifotortM,  a  short^hand  writer.)    The  desire  of 
saving  time  and  space,  or  of  secrecy,  led  to  the  inven- 
tion of  abbreviations  in  writing.     The  abbreviations 
of  the  Romans  were  of  three  sorts :  1.  Words  and 
syllables  were  abbreviated,  t^ia  ;  2.  One  letter  was 
substituted  for  another,  for  the  purpose  of  secrecy ; 
3.  Arbitrary  signs  were  used,  like  those  of  matlie- 
matics.    llie  «^to  are  again  of  three  kinds,  aooord- 
hig  as  the  abbr^nations  relate  to  syUables,  words,  or 
phrases.    The  two  last  kinds  of  tigla  are  someUmes 
called  noUB  Tmmanat  from  Cioeras  freed  man,  Tul- 
lius  Tiro.     Ennius,  however,  had  already  invented 
1100  of  those  signs,  to  which  Tiro  added  the  pns 
positions.    Others  increased  their  number  still  more, 
and  Lucius  Annseus  Seneca  collected  and  arranged 
3000  of  them.    But  even  Ennius  was  not  their  in- 
ventor.   Every  written  language  has  such  abbrevia-   . 
tions.    Many  of  them  are  indeterminate  and  uncer- 
tain, and  the  contents  of  many  old  writings  ami 
inscriptions  remain,   on  that  account  ambiguous. 
The  oldest  and  most  common  abbreviations  are 
those  of  names,  titles,  and  formulas ;  e.  g.  M,  Mar- 
euSf  ^Sd.  ittUiis^  Cot,  eonsulf  Com,  contuiet,  Kc. 
The  monks,  in  the  middle  lures,  made  use  of  many 
abbreviatidis  in  copying  the  classic  authors,  on 
which  aoQillmt  the  manuscripts  of  that  time  caiuiot 
be  read  with  ease,  except  by  practised  eyes,    lliese 
abbreviations  often  give  rise  to  different  readinfri- 
Tliey  have  been  mudi  less  used  since  the  inveniion 
of  printing.     The  Germans  employed  them  for  or- 
iliniuy  wonls,  hi  grpoter  proportion  than  otliircivi- 
l(<^  nations.    l%e  abbreviations  in  the  £ngii<i/i 
Uw  are  numerous ;  there  are  also  a  great  many  for 
Engli&h  title^.   Many  wYxtis  in  tlie  moaeni  languages 
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irae  Iram  abiifVYiatMiDs  of  Latin  terms,  as  they  were 
tskoilif  the  igimmot  for  the  words  themselves*  The 
foUoviog  list  cxmUios  many  of  the  abbreviations  in 
CDomoo  use  alphabetically  ananeed^A.  fi.,  or 
&  A.,  bachelor  of  aits: — Abp.,  arSilnshqp :  A.  C, 
sale  Christum.     A.  D.,  anno  Domini,  A  M.,  ante 
BeridiaB,  forenoon ;  also,  annomondi,  in  the  year  of 
tile  raid;  and  artium  magister,  master  of  arts; 
K  C^  before  Christ:  B.  D.,  bachelor  of  divinity; 
B.  M.,  bachelor  of  medicine :  Bp.,  bishop :  B.  V., 
blond  Vtrjjrin :  C  or  Chap.,  chapter :  C.  or  cent,  a 
bmidred:  C.B.,  companionof  the  Bath :C.C.,  Cains 
ooUcfe :  Cwt.,  hundred  weight :  D.  D.,  doctor  of 
diTinjty :  D.  F.,  defender  oTUie  &ith :  D.  G.,  Dei 
gntia :  D.T.,  doctor  of  theology:  Dwt^pennywelght: 
K  0.,exenmli  gratia:  £x.,  example:  Exr.,  executon 
K  A.  S.,fiJlow  of  the  antiquarian  society :  F.  L.  8., 
iieUowoi  the  Limuean  society :  F.  R.  S.,and  A.  S., 
fellow  and  associate  of  the  royal  society :  F.  S.  A., 
feUowof  the  society  of  aits :  Gal.  gallon :  6.  C.  B., 
ka^  giand  cross  of  the  Bath:  G.  R.,  GuUelmus 
Rx,  king  William :  Hhd.,  hosshead :  H.  M.  S.,  his 
fflorjeaiy's  ship :  lb.  or  Ibid.  ibi£m,  in  the  same  place: 
11  idem,  the  same :  I.  e.  id  est,  that  is :  +  I.  H.  S., 
Jesos  hominum  Salvator :  I.  H.  S.,  in  hac  cmoe 
ahs :  Incog.,  incognito,  unknown :  Inst,  instant  or 
of  this  month :  J .  U.  D.,  juris  utriusque  doctor :  K. 
fi., knight  of  the  Bath:  K.  C.  B.,  knight  oom- 
naoderof  the  Bath:  L.  or  libra,  pound:  L.  D., 
lady  day :  Ldp.,  lordship :  Lea.,  leagues :  Lieht, 
lieutenant:  LL.  D.,  legnm  doctor,  doctor  of  laws : 
L.  S.,  locus  sigilli,  the  place  of  the  seal :  M.  C, 
member  of  the  congress :  M.  D.,  doctor  of  medi- 
cae :  Mesas,  messieurs,  gentlemen :  M.  P^  mem- 
ber of  jArliament :  MS.,  manuscript :  MSS.,  man- 
oscripts:  N.  B.,nota  bene,  take  notice :  Nem.  con. 
or  Nem.  diss.,  nemine  cootiadicente,  or  nemine  dis- 
teaCiente,  unanimously:  N. S.,  new  style:  Obt, 
obcdiait:  O.  8.,  old  style:  Oxon.,  Oxford:  Os., 
oDDoes:  P^  cent,  per  centum,  by  the  hundred: 
K  M.,  post  meridiem :  P.  8.,  postscript :  Q.,  ques- 
tioB :  Q.  £.  D., quod  eiat  demonstrandum :  Q.E.F., 
qood  cfat  fariendnm :    Q.  S.,   quantum    sufiicit : 
(l.  v.,  mod  vide :    Rev.,  reverend :   R.  N.,  royal 
■vy:   Rt  Hon.,  right  honourable :   Rt   Wpful., 
right  woeshmfiU :  S.,  south :  8.  or  8t  saint :  8ec., 
Hoetary :   Sc  sdlioet :  St,  street :  Ult.,  ultimo, 
lait:  U.S.,  United  states:  V.  vide,  see :  yii.^ide- 
licet:  Xnas.,  Christmas :  Xn.,  Christian:  Xper.. 
Christopher:  Y",  them:  Y%then:   Y\  your  and 
yiar:  Y%  this:  Y«,  the :  Y»,  that 

AiaasviAToax,  ofllcers  in  tlie  court  of  Rome,  ap- 
pointed to  assist  the  vice  chancellor  in  drawing  up 
the  pope's  briefs,  and  reducing  petitions,  ^en 
gnnbedbythe  pope,  mto  proper  form,  to  beoon- 
Tcitrd  into  bolls.  The  IS  first  have  the  dress  and 
fink  of  prelates ;  22  otheis  belong  to  the  lower 
deny ;  the  rest  are  laymen.  The  salary  of  an  A 
of  &  fint  rank  hi  the  last  century  was  2000  scudi, 
(betvem  ^400  and  i^dOO.) 

Ass's,  St,  Head,  a  promontory  of  Berwickshire, 
sitaBted  Qo  the  north  sea,  at  the  extreme  entrance  to 
the  Frith  of  Forth  fiom  the  southward. 

Ajsr,  Thomas,  a  philosophical  writer,  was  born 
Nov.  25, 1738,  at  Ulm  in  Suabia,and  early  mani- 
foted  distk^ished  talents,  and  taste  for  the  scien- 
ort.  In  1756,  he  entered  the  university  of  Ualle, 
vhne  he  applied  himself  to  metaphysics  and  mar 
ttcnatSes,  qnitling  theology,  to  which  he  had  at  first 
detoted  hbnsel£  In  1760,  he  was  invited  to  Jobi 
the  nntvenicy  of  Frankfoit,  on  the  Oder,  as  profes- 
ttrestnordinary.  Here  he  wrote,  amidst  the  tu- 
nh  of  war,  his  treatise  on  Death  for  on^i  Country. 
hi  the  ibUowing  year,  after  he  had  accepted  an  ap- 
proifessor  of  mathematics,  at  Rinteln, 


he  lived  six  months  at  Berlin,  where  he  became  inti« 
mate  with  both  the  £ulers,  Mendelsohn,  and  Nicolai: 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Letter  on  literature, 
(IjUeraturhriefen)  He  died  hi  1766,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  at  the  residence  of  one  of  the  muior  German 
princes,  his  intimate  firiend  and  protector.  A.'s 
writings  exhibit  acuteness,  imagination,  and  spirit, 
and  a&und  with  practical  philosophy,  particularly 
his  treatise  on  ^  Merit"  He  certainly  would  have 
ranked  among  the  most  distinguished  writers,  if  he 
had  lived  till  nis  nund  was  fufiy  matured.  Young 
as  he  was,  he  deserves  to  be  numbered  among  the 
writers  who.  in  the  time  of  Lessing,  laboured  with 
united  seal  to  raise  and  refine  German  literature. 

Abdals,  a  sect  of  fiuiatics  in  the  East  Indies,  of 
a  dangerous  character,  as  they  count  it  meritorious 
to  destroy  those  of  a  different  religion.  In  the 
height  of  their  enthusiasm,  they  sometimes  rush  in- 
to uie  streets,  and  stab  all  that  they  meet 

Abdkra,  a  city  on  the  Thradan  coast,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hercules.  Though  it 
boasted  of  being  the  native  place  of  Democrtius  and 
Protagoras,  yet  it  was  regarded  among  the  ancients 
as  notorious  for  stupidity. 

Abdication,  properly  speaking,  is  only  a  voluntary 
resignation  of  a  dignity,  particularly  the  supreme. 
Of  royal  abdications,  the  more  famous  are  those  of 
the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  hi  905 ;  of 
the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  in  1556;  of  queen  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden,  in  1654.  They  have  been  the  most 
frequent  in  Spain.  Charles  I.  in  1556;  Philip  V., 
in  1724 ;  Charles  I Y.,  in  1808 :  next  in  Savoy  and 
Sardinia;  Amadous  I.,  in  1440;  Victor  Amadeus 
II. ,  in  1790 :  but  only  a  few  individuals  have  remain* 
ed  faithful  to  their  resolutions;  e.  g.  Diocletian, 
Charles  Y.,  and  Yictor  £manuel,  kuig  of  Sarduiia, 
who  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother  Felix,  in 
1821.  (See  PtA/moni,  revolution  of.)  Yictor  Amadeus, 
of  Sardmia, attempting  to  resume  the  government  by 
force,  was  imprisoned  |;»y  his  son,  Charles  Emanuel 
III.  Involuntary  resignations  also  are  called  abdka- 
thru;  e.  g.  Napoleon^ abdication  at  Fontainbleau. 
The  right  of  a  prince  to  resign  the  crown  cannot  be 
disputed;  but  the  resignation,  as  some  say,  can 
affect  only  his  personal  right  to  the  crown,  and  can* 
not  prejudice  his  descenifents ;  still  less  force  upon 
the  state  another  constitution,  or  another  fiimily. 
The  abdication  of  Charles  I Y.  of  Spain,  aooordmg 
to  them,  could  only  take  effect  in  fiivour  of  the  le- 
gitimate successor,  but  could  not  entitle  a  foreign 
sovereign  to  establish  a  new  dynasty.  The  abdi- 
cated prince  is  sometunes  allowed  exterior  marks  of 
homage,  the  title  of  mqfetty,  &c.  but  sovereign 
powers  he  can  no  longer  exerdse.  Out  of  his  own 
country,  he  enjoys  not  the  honours  of  a  monarch,  nor, 
ui  general,  jurisdiction  over  his  suite.  If  he^  in 
whose  favour  the  abdication  was  made,  dies,  or  de- 
cUnes  the  offered  disiiity,  the  right  of  the  abdicated 
prince  is  revested.  Thus  PhUip  V.  of  Spain  resum- 
ed the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  son  Louis,  which 
took  place  half  a  year  after  he  had  resigned  in  his 
&vour.  But  queen  Christina  of  Sweeten  made  a 
similar  attempt  in  vain.  Yoluntary  abdications,  as 
they  are  called,  are  often  hivduntary,  and  the  effects 
of  court  intrigne. 

Aboollatiph,  a  celebrated  Arabian  philosopher 
and  physician  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  born  at 
Bagdad  ui  1161,  and  died  in  1223.  Of  numerous 
treatises  which  he  wrote,  only  one  has  come  down  to 
u%  vis.  A  Compend  of  the  Histoir  of  Eeypt,  the 
MS.  of  which  was  brought  to  England  by  Dr 
Pococke,  and  an  edition  of  it  published  hi  Arabic 
and  Latin,  in  the  year  1800. 
Abdomkm,  in  anatomical  huiguage,  the  belly. 
Abel,  the  second  son  of  Adun,  a  twin  brother  of 
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Cain.  The  latter  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  A.  a 
shepherd,  fioth  brourfat  an  offering  before  the 
Lord ;  Caui  the  first  fruits  of  the  sround ;  A.  the 
firstlings  of  his  flock.  God  accepted  the  offisring  of 
A. ;  the  offering  of  Cain  he  rejected.  The  latter, 
instigated  by  envy,  nuirdered  his  brother  in  the  field. 
Thus  the  first  murder  on  earth  was  committed.  The 
opinion  of  several  Christian  fathers,  that  A.  died  un- 
married, has  given  rise  to  the  sect  of  Abdites  or 
AbeloniteSf  (q.  v.)  The  church  considers  the  offer- 
ing of  A.  as  the  pattern  of  a  pure  and  holy  offering, 
pleasing  to  God,  and  Christ  himself  calls  him  the  just. 
ABBLAan,  Peter,  originally  Abailard,  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  St  Benedict,  equally  fiEunous  fdr  his 
learning  and  for  his  unfortunate  love  of  Heloise,  was 
bom  in  1079,  near  Nantes,  in  the  little  village  of 
Falats,  which  was  the  property  of  his  fieither  Ber- 
enger.  His  indinatioa  led  him  to  the  .study  of  the 
sciences ;  and  in  order  to  devote  himself  fully  to  phi- 
losophy, he  ceded  to  his  Inothers  his  rights  of  pri- 
mogeniture and  his  estates.  He  studied  poetry,  nie- 
toric,  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and  theology,  the 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  J/Uln  languages,  and  soon  be- 
came fiuniliar  with  them ;  but  schdastic  philosophy 
chiefly  engaged  his  attention.  Thousfa  Bretagne 
then  possess^  many  distinguished  schouus,  A.  soon 
acquired  all  Uiey  could  teach.  He  went  therefore 
to  Fkkris,  the  university  of  which  attracted  students 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  William  de  Champeaux 
w^  the  most  skilful  disputant  of  his  time.  A.  made 
so  good  use  of  his  instructions,  that  lie  was  often 
victorious  over  his  master,  in  contests  of  wit  and  lo- 
gical acumen.  The  friendship  of  Champeaux  was 
soon  succeeded  by  enmity,  in  which  his  other  scho- 
lars took  part,  and  A.,  ^irho  had  not  yet  completed 
his  28d  year,  escaped  the  consequences  of  their  ill- 
will,  by  fixinff  himself  at  Melun,  where  he  was 
soon  followed  by  a  multitude  of  young  men,  who 
were  induced  by  his  reputation,  to  leave  the  schools 
of  Paris,  in  order  to  attend  his  lectures.  Envy  pur- 
sued him  here,  and  he  left  Melun  for  Corbeil, 
where  he  was  no  less  admired  and  persecuted.  In 
compliance  with  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he 
soon  after  remitted  his  Ubours,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  his  disordered  health  by  a  journey  to  his 
native  phice.  After  two  years,  he  returned  with 
renovated  strength  to  Paris,  became  reconciled  to 
his  fonner  teacher,  and  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric, 
the  fiime  of  which  soon  deprived  all  the  others  of 
their  pupils.  He  lectured  on  rhetoric,  philosophy, 
ftod  theology,  and  educated  many  distinguished 
scholars,  among  whom  were  the  future  pope,  Celes- 
tin  II.,  Peter  of  Lombardy,  bishop  of  Paris,  Beren** 
ger,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  and  St  Bernard.  At  this 
time,  there  resided  at  Paris,  a  young  lady,  by  name 
Heloise,  niece  to  Fulbert,  a  canon  S  that  city,  then 
of  the  age  of  17  years.  Few  ladles  surpassed  her 
in  beauty,  none  equalled  her  in  genius  and  know- 
ledge. A.,  though  already  of  the  age  of  39 
years,  becBJne  inspired  wiUi  such  violent  love 
lur  Heloise  as  to  forget  his  dutv,  hb  lectures, 
and  his  fiune.  Heloise  was  no  leas  susceptible. 
Under  the  pretext  of  finishing  her  education,  A.  ob- 
tained Fulbert's  permission  to  visit  her,  and  finally 
became  a  lesident  in  tlie  house  of  the  canon.  The 
lovers  lived  several  months  in  the  utmost  happiness, 
occupied  more  with  their  love  than  with  their  studies. 
But  the  verses  in  which  A.  celebrated  his  passion 
were  circulated  in  Paris,  and  finally  reached  the  eyes 
of  Fulbert.  He  separated  the  lovers,  but  too  hue ; 
Heloise  was  already  pregnant,  A.  fled  with  her  to 
BreCacne,  where  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who 
died,  however,  early.  He  now  resol  ved  to  marry  her 
secretly.  F.  was  obliged  to  give  his  consent,  and 
Heloise,  who,  from  a  &lse  delicacy,  prefierred  to  be 


his  mistress  rather  than  his  wife,  and  had  formerly 
written  to  him  that  she  would  not  deprive  tlie  world 
of  so  great  a  man  by  domestic  cares,  at  last  consented. 
The  marriage  was  performed,  and,  in  order  to  keep 
it  secret,  Heloise  remained  with  her  uncle,  whilst  A, 
retained  his  former  lodgings,  and  continued  his  lec- 
tures. They  saw  each  other  but  seldom ;  Fulbert. 
however,  thought  the  reputation  of  his  niece  would 
be  iniured  by  Uiis  secret  union,  and  made  it  known ; 
but  Heloise,  valuing  A.'s  &me  hi^er  than  her  owk 
good  name,  denied  her  mamage  with  an  oath.  Ful- 
bert manifested  his  anger  by  iU  treatment ;  to  deliver 
her  from  which,  A.  carried  her  away  a  second  time, 
and  placed  her  in  the  convent  of  Argnenteuil.  Ful- 
bert erroneously  believed  it  was  intended  to  force  her  , 
to  take  the  veil,  and  under  (he  faifluence  of  rage,  he 
subjected  A.  to  an  ignominious  mutilation.  A.  be- 
came, in  consequence,  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  St 
Denis,  and  Heloise  took  the  veil  at  AigenteuiL 
After  time  had  somewhat  moderated  his  grief,  he  re- 
sumed his  lectures,  and  inciured  new  penecutions ; 
his  enemies.accused  him  of  heresy  at  the  council  of 
Soissons,  1128,  on  account  of  his  Essay  on  the  Tri- 
nity, lliey  succeeded  in  having  it  declared  hereti- 
cal, and  he  was  condemned  to  bum  it  with  his  own 
hands.  Continued  persecutions  obliged  him  at  hist 
to  leave  the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  and  to  retire  to  a 
place  near  Nogentrsur-Seine,  wiiere  he  built  anora- 
torv,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
called  it  ParacUte.  Being  subsequently  appointed 
abbot  of  St  Gildas  de  Buys,  he  invited  Heloise  and 
her  religious  sisterhood  to  r^ide  at  his  chapel,  Para- 
clete, anid  received  them  there.  The  lovers  saw  each 
other  here  again  for  the  first  time  after  a  separation 
of  1 1  years.  A.  lived  afterwards  at  St  Gildas,  which 
afforded  him  but  a  gloomy  residence,  troubled  by  un- 
successful attempts  to  reform  the  monastery,  and 
struggling  always  with  his  love  for  Heloise,  Bind  the 
hatred  of  the  monks,  who  even  threatened  his  life. 
St  Bernard,  who  had  long  refused  to  proceed  against 
a  roan  whom  he  esteemed,  finally  yielded  to  the  re- 
peated remonstrances  of  his  friends,  laid  the  doctrines 
of  A.  before  the  council  of  Sens,  in  1140,  had  them 
condemned  by  the  pope^  and  obtained  an  order  for 
his  imprisonment.  A.  appealed  to  the  pope,  pub- 
lished his  defence,  and  went  to  Bome.  Passing 
throufh  Cluny,  he  visited  Peter  the  Venerable,  who 
was  abbot  there.  This  humane  and  enli^hteneid  di- 
vine effected  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his 
c*nemies ;  but  A.  resolved  to  end  his  days  in  retire- 
ment. Hie  severe  penances  which  he  imposed  upon 
himself  together  with  the  grief,  which  never  left  his 
heart,  gramially  consumed  his  strength,  and  he  died,a 
pattern  of  monastic  discipline,  in  1142,  at  the  abbey 
of  St  Marcel,  near  Chalons-fiur-8aone,  at  the  age 
of  63  vears.  Heloise  beg^  his  body,  and  had  hun 
buried  in  the  Paraclete,  with  the  vif>w  of  reposing  in 
death  by  his  side.  In  1800,  the  ashes  of  both  were 
carried  to  the  museum  of  French  monuments  at  Pa- 
ris, and,  in  Nov.  1817,  were  deposited  under  a  chapel 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Church  of  Moiiamy.  A. 
was  distinguished  as  a  grammarian,  orator,  logician. 
poet,musician,  philoso^er,  theologian,  and  mathe^ 
matician ;  but  he  has  left  notlibig  to  justify  the  re- 
putation which  he  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  excelled  in  the  art  of  disputation.  His  doc  • 
trines  wpre  often  reprehensible,  and  his  behaviour 
censurable.  His  love  and  his  misfortunes  have  se- 
cured his  name  from  oblivion ;  and  the  man,  whom 
his  own  century  admired  as  a  profound  divine,  is  now 
celebrated  as  the  martyr  of  love.  The  letters  of  A. 
and  Heloise  have  been  often  published,  in  the  origin- 
al and  in  tranalatioas. 

Abklites,  Abelians,  or  Abelonians.  St  Augustine 
gives  this  name  to  a  Christian  sect,  which,  probably 
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the  GnoiUcs.  Thpy  abBtained  fiiom 
[jy  to  avoid  propagating  oriffinal  sin,  but 
adapted  the  Ghildren  of  otiiers,  and  nouglit  them 
^p  ia  their  own  principles.  This  society  existed  to- 
vanbthe  end  or  the  4th  centnrj,  among  the  people 
who  dwelt  near  Hippo,  in  the  noithem  part  oi  Airi- 
a,  sad  borrowed  their  name  from  Abel,  the  son  of 
A^n,  becanse  he  died  unmarried  and  without  chil- 
«hca.    Thej  have  found  followers  in  the  Shaken, 

AuaaaoTHiCK.    See  ArbrwOh, 

Aasaooax,  a  paridi  and  village  of  Linlithgowshire, 
vhcfe  stood  one  of  the  most  ancient  monasteries  in 
:Mntlaod,  and  alao  a  castle,  originally  a  Roman  fort, 
«f  gnat  strength.  It  beioiu;9  chiefly  to  the  Hope- 
loa  fcndlly,  aiu  gives  title  of  marquis  to  a  bianch  of 
the  hoose  of  Hamilton. 

AiiBcaojfBy,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  lawyer  and 
jadge  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  in  1745,  and  died 
Bi  17B&.  He  was  brother  to  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
sad  is  now  chiefly  remembered  as  being  a  valuable 
conribator  to  the  JlgrrpT  and  Lotwyer,  two  periodicals 
puUidhed  at  Bdinboiv^  which  have  taken  their  place 
iMogtfaeffloatclaa&alofthe  British  essayists. 

AiaacaoMBY,  John,  the  author  of  several  esteemed 
writs  on  gardening,  was  bora  near  Edinburgh,  and 
foiag  op  eariy  in  Ufe  to  London,  obtained  employ- 
Mat  in  the  Hoyal  Gardens.  He  died  in  1801. 
He  was  author  of  <  The  Gardener's  Calendar,'  <The 
I'aivnasl  Dictionary  of  Gardening  and  Botany,'  and 
oiher  works  on  the  same  subjects. 

AaeacaoMav,  Aitrick,  physician  to  James  II.,  was 
bora  in  the  county  i^  Angus  hi  1656,  and  educated 
St  SC  Ankvws^  He  tiavelled  for  some  time  on  the 
contianit,  and  died  in  1716  or  1726.  He  compiled 
*The  Martial  Achievements  of  the  Soots  NaUon,' 
which  was  published  in  1711-15,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  and 
tzindated  a  French  work,  entitled  <  The  Campaigns 
a  Scotland  in  1548  and  1549,'  which  was  published 
IB  1707. 

AitacaoMiY,  Sir  Ralph,  a  distinguished  British 
pacfal  oflfecr,  was  bora  m  1738,  at  Tullibody,  in 
ChckBHumanshire.  His  first  commission  was  that 
of  coraet  m  the  3d  regiment  of  diagoon  guards,  in 
1756;  and  he  gradually  passed  through  all  the  ranks 
«f  the  serrioe,  until  he  became  a  major  genoal,  in 
1797.  On  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
("'■•Boe,  he  was  employed  in  Flandera  and  Holland 
«fih  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  amd  in 
thst  oritkal  service,  dispbyed  equsd  skill  and  hu- 
■anitj.  In  1795,  he  received  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
ttd  wu  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  this  expedition  he  captured 
theiriaakof  Grmada,  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent,  and 
THaidMt,  with  the  settlements  of  Demeren  and 
Cneqnibo.  On  his  return,  he  was  appointed  com- 
■mder-in-diief  in  Ireland;  but,  for  reasons  very 
hoaaanble  to  himself,  was  quickly  removed  to  the 
Qomspondent  -command  in  Scotland.  In  the  at- 
impt  apoo  Holland,  in  1799,  sir  Ralph  had  the 
sole  coBBmand  on  the  first  landing,  and'  both  his 
ira^  and  himself  greatly  distinguished  themselves. 
Mil  nijal  higluiess  the  duke  of  xork  subsequently 
urived,  iin£r  whom  sir  Ralph  acted.  The  final 
Usreof  the  expedition  is  well  known.  The  next 
M^ooadading  service  of  this  able  and  meritorious 
ofcer  was  m  Uie  expedition  to  Egypt,  of  which  he 
was  onmmander-in-cfaiefc  He  landed,  after  a  se- 
^m  contest,  at  Aboukir,  Mar.  8, 1601 ;  and  on  the 
SI  of  the  same  month,  was  fought  the  battle  of 
^fayhia,  in  wliich  sir  Ralph  was  unhorsed  and 
]^iBded  m  two  places ;  notwithstanding  which  he 
ynwdhisanto>nist,and  gave  the  sword  to  sir 

^1^7  Smith.  I&  general  kept  the  field  duringthe 

■I.  sad  was  then  conveyed  on  board  the  admiral's 


ship,  where  he  survived  about  a  week.  His  body 
was  conveyed  to  Malta,  and  interred  beneath  the 
castle  of  St  Klmo,  and  a  monument. was  voted  to  him, 
by  parliament,  in  St  Paul's  cathedral.  His  widow 
was  also  created  baroness  Abercromby,  with  re- 
mainder to  the  issue  male  of  her  late  husband ;  and 
a  pension  of  2000/.  a  year  was  granted  in  support  of 
the  di|[nity.  Sir  Ralph  A.  left  four  sons ;  ueorge, 
a  hamster  at  law ;  John,  a  major-general ;  James, 
and  Alexander. 

ABsaDBENSHtaB,  an  extensive  county  in  the  north, 
of  Seotland,  bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by 
the  German  ocean,  on  the  south  by  Perthshire, 
Angus,  and  Kincardineshire,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  shires  of  Banfl^  Moray,  and  Inverness.  Its  sup- 
erifeial  extent  is  estimated  at  ISOO  square  miles,  and 
it  is  divided  into  85  parishes.  Its  western  parts  are 
rugged  and  mountainous,  and  in  many  places  cov- 
ereawith  extensive  forests.  Towards  the  east  and 
north-east,  the  coiinty  is  more  level,  fertile,  and 
capable  of  cultivation.  The  mountains  are  chiefly 
composed  of  granite,  wliich  is  the  prevailin|r  rock 
throughout  the  county,  and  great  quantities  ofwhich 
are  annually  eiqwrted  to  Ixmdon  and  other  phioes. 
The  principal  rivers  of  A.  are  the  Don,  the  I>ee,  the 
Ythan,  the  Bogie,  the  Uri.  the  Cruden,  and  the  De- 
veron.  Nearly  all  these  abound  in  salmon,  much  ot 
which  is  sent  in  a  fresh  Stale  to  the  London  market. 
The  sea-coast  also  abounds  with  excellent  fish,  the 
catching  of  whichaflbrds  employment  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  mhing  vessels  from  the  ports  of  Fraserburgh, 
Peterhead,  and  Aberdeen.  The  two  hitter  places 
employ  a  number  of  vessels  in  the  whale  fishery. 
Although  generally  .poor  as  an  agricultural  county, 
Abeideensbire  is  rich  in  natural  resources,  and  its 
scenery  is  in  many  places  peculiarly  wild  and 
picturesque.  It  also  contains  a  number  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  SootUsh  nobility,  besides  many  elegant 
residences  beloogtaig  to  private  gentlemen.  The 
pc^uhition  is  estimated  at  177,651.  The  capital  of 
the  shire  is  Nbw  Abkbdeen,  which  is  a  royal  bui]rii, 
and  the  chief  city  as  well  as  principal  seaport  of  &e 
north  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  hirge  and  handsome 
town,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  with  a 
popuUtion  of  32,912.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
very  considerable  business  both  m  trade  and  manu- 
fiictores,  and  the  place  has  been  long  celebrated  as 
a  seat  of  learning,  by  ixissessing  the  Marischal  Col- 
lege and  University,  rounded  by  George,  earl  Mar- 
isdial,  in  1530.  Old  ABsaoBBN  is  a  mile  distant 
from  the  new  town,  and  not  fiur  from  the  Don.  Itwas 
anciently  an  episcopal  see,  and  it  also  has  its  univer- 
sity, called  King's  College,  founded  hi  1494  by 
Bishop  Elnhinstone.  PopuUtion  of  O.  A.  25,107, 
including  the  parish  of  Old  Machar. 

Abbbu,  John  Lewis,  a  landscape  painter,  famous 
for  his  Views  of  Switserhmd ;  was  bom  in  172.%  at 
Winterthur.  He  relinquished  the  manner  of  his 
teacher,  Meyer,  an  mdifierent  artist,  went  to  Berne, 
received  better  instruction  from  John  Grimm,  and 
at  first  pamted  portraits.  But  his  inclination  for 
landscape  pamting  gained  tlie  ascendency.  He  went, 
in  1759,  with  hb  ouptl  Zingg,  to  Paris,  and  re- 
turned,  esteemed  ana  admired,  to  Berne,  where  he 
died  in  1786.  His  manner  has  been  very  ofien  im- 
itated, and  his  sketches  have  always  maintained  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  m  their  kind. 

Abebnethy,  John,  an  eminent  Irish  presbyterian 
divine,  was  born  at  Londondeiry  in  1680,  educated 
partly  ui  GUsgow  and  partly  in  Edinburgh,  and 
died  in  1740.  He  disthiguished  himself  chiefly  by 
his  seal  for  religious  libeity,  and  his  resistance  to 
what  he  deemeaoppressive  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  presbytery.  Besides  occasiond  sermons 
and  oontreversial  tracts,  he  wasauthorof  Discourses 
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on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  iniiich  are 
higlily  esteemed. 

ABaaMBTHY,  John ;  a  popular  physician  of  the 
present  century,  who  practised  in  London.  He  was 
ixm  in  1763-4,  but  whether  in  Scotland  or  Ireland 
is  strangely  enough  disputed.  Eariyin  life  he  became 
the  pupil,  and  siSisequently  the  friend  of  the  cele- 
fafBted  Jcim  Hunter.  In  1780^  he  became  assistants 
surgeon  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  shoitly 
afterwards  took  the  place  of  lecturer  on  anatomy  and 
surgery.  Under  his  auspices  the  Hospital  attabied 
a  celebrity  which  it  had  never  before  enjoyed.  He 
published  '*  Surgical  Observations"  in  2  vols.,  and 
'<  Lectures"  in  one  vol,  exphinatory  of  Mr  Hunter's 
opinions  of  the  vital  processes ;  besides  smaller  es- 
says. In  one  of  his  essays,  he  gives  an  account  of 
cases  in  which  he  had  tied  the  external  iliac  artery, 
a  bold  and  meritorious  operation  which  established 
his  fame.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  April,  18Si.  He 
was  noted  for  his  eccentric  habits  and  the  roughness 
of  his  manner  in  addresiing  patients.  Exercise  and 
diet  were  his  principal  means  of  cure ;  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  him  to  address  sickly  or  dyspep- 
tical patients  of  the  higlier  classes  thus  :^*<  Madam, 
keep  your  money  to  buy  a  skipping  rope !"  or  '*  Sir, 
live  on  sixpence  a  day—and  earn  it! "  Yet  his  rough- 
ness was  all  on  the  outside ;  forathearthe  wassym- 
pathiibig  and  generous ;  being  known,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  distinguished  practice,  to  devote  much 
of  his  time  and  talents  to  the  poor  and  destitute. 

AasaaATiON  of  light.  We  see  an  olpect  because 
the  rays  of  light  prtweeding  finom  it  strike  our  eyes, 
and  we  see  ue  place  of  the  object  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  pro<>eed.  Let  us  now  unagine  the  earth 
in  its  circuit  round  the  sun,  just  arrivS  opposite  to 
a  fixed  star,  which  sends  off  rays  peipendicularly  to 
tile  direction  of  the  earth's  motion.  The  eye  of  the 
spectator  meets  the  rays,  and,  as  he  perceives  not  his 
own  motion,  he  supposes  the  light  to  be  moving  in 
an  opposite  direction ;  as,  when  we  sail  in  a  bixA, 
the  trees  on  the  shore  appear  to  pass  along  by  us. 
Thus  the  eye  misses  the  perpendicular  ray,  but  meets 
an  oblifpie  one,  and  thence  receives  the  impression 
of  the  light  in  the  direction  whidi  results  worn  this 
compound  motion,  namely,  in  the  diagonal  of  a  par- 
aileiogram,  the  sides  of  which  represent  the  real 
motion  of  the  light,  and  the  apparent  one,  (u  e.  the 
motion  of  the  eiurth,)  whidi  take  place  at  the  same 
time.  The  spectator  sees  the  star  in  its  true  place 
on  7  when  he  is  either  approaching  it,  or  receding 
from  it,  in  a  straight  line.  When  moving  in  any 
other  direction,  the  star  appears  a  little  in  advance 
of  its  true  position  in  the  same  direction  (the  maxi- 
mum is  20—25  ) ;  and  we  call  by  the  name  of  aberra- 
tion of  light  these  apparent  chances  in  the  situation  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  occasioned  oy  the  motion  of  the 
earth.  We  easily  see  that  these  changes  are  com- 
mon to  all  those  heavenly  bodies,  and  are  only  more 
striking  in  the  case  of  the  fixed  stars.  They  af- 
ford an  additional  proof  of  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
In  coosequrace  of  this  aberration,  the  fixed  stars 
appear,  during  the  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the 
sun,  according  as  they  are  situated,  either  in  the 
phme  of  the  ecliptic,  or  in  its  poles,  or  somewhere 
between  them,  hi  the  fintcase  to  deviate  ui  a  straight 
line  to  the  right  or  left  of  their  true  place,  in  the 
second  to  dewribe  a  circle,  in  the  third  an  ellipse 
about  that  pohit,  which  further  observation  determines 
to  be  their  real  situation.  This  discovery  we  owe 
to  Biadley.  (q.  v.)  For  the  aberration  of  light,  see 
the  elementary  works  on  astronomy,  the  dicuonaries 
of  natural  philosophy  by  Gehler,  Fischer,  &c.  Tliere 
is  a  very  good  account  of  it  in  Biot*s  IVaite  Ele- 
mentaire  d'  Astronomie  Physique,  Paris,  1811,  8d 
Treatise,  vol  3,  page  120,  et  srq.  Tables  of  aber- 


ration, aooomponted  with  explanations,  are  to  be 
found  hi  the  baron  von  Zach's  works,  Golhaj  1606, 
and  in  the  same  author's  NouoeUu  TabUs  <r  Jber^ 
ration  et  de  Nutation  pour  1404  Etoilet ;  avec  ttne 
Table  generate  </'  Aberration  pour  tee  Planetee  et  tee 
Cometea,  Marseilles,  1812,  and  Supplement,  1813. 

AaiLDGAARD,  Nicolai  Abraham,  historical  painter 
to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  knight  of  the  order  ot 
Banebrog.  He  was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  in  1744, 
and  died  there  in  1809,  director  and  professor  of  the 
academy  of  fine  arts.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  fin- 
est painter  that  Denmark  ever  possessed.  Five 
years'  residence  in  Italy  completed  the  education 
whidi  he  had  received  in  the  academy  of  aits  at 
Copenhagen,  yet  his  works  never  lost  the  character 
of  ori^^inality.  The  creations  of  his  productive  ima- 
gination were  sometimes  of  a  gloomy,  and  always  of 
a  grand  and  solemn  character.  Modem  painting 
can  hardly  show  finer  colouring.  A  considerable 
number  of  his  large  pictures  in  the  apartments  of  the 
royal  palace  of  Christiansburg,  were  burned  in  1794* 
Several,  however,  still  exist  in  and  out  of  Copen- 
hagen. A.  acquired  reputation  as  a  writer  by  some 
short  essays,  the  olject  of  which  was,  partly,  to  correct 
a  fiilse  taste  hi  regard  to  the  arts,  partly  to  illustrate 
the  eariier  works  of  art. 

Abington,  Frances ;  a  popuhir  comic  actress  of 
the  last  century,  whose  maiden  name  was  Barton, 
She  was  bom  in  London  in  1731,  and  made  her  first 
appearance  in  1751,  at  the  Haymarket  theatre.  She 
uterwards  performed  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden  with  Garridi,  enacting  the  principal  char- 
acten  of  the  comedies  of  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
Congreve,  Cibber,  l^c  In  1799  she  retreated  to 
private  life  and  died  in  1815,  much  respected. 

Abiponians,  a  warlike  tribe  of  Indians,  between 
28»  and  30>  S.  lat  on  the  banks  of  Rio  de  la  Phita, 
oonsistinff  of  5000  persons,  who  pay  little  attention 
to  agriciuture,  but  employ  themselves  principally  in 
hunting  and  fishing.  During  the  five  rainy  montlis 
they  resort  to  the  islands  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or 
to  the  tops  of  trees.  The  Abiponians  prefer  the  flesh 
of  ticers  to  every  other  meat,  superstitiously  believ- 
uig  (hat  it  fives  new  courage  to  the  warrior.  Long 
lances,  andarrows  with  iron  pomts,  are  their  wea- 
pons. They  are  often  at  war  with  the  Spaniards. 
Their  wives  are  not  much  browner  than  the  Spanish 
ladies.  The  men  are  tall,  with  aquiline  noses,  are 
frood  swunmers,  and  food  of  painUng  figiuvs  on 
Uieir  skin.  Their  casiques  are,  in  times  of  peace, 
tlieir  judges ;  in  war,  their  leaders.  In  peace,  how- 
ever, their  authority  is  very  limited ;  for  if  a  casiaue 
should  attempt  an  unpopular  inno\'ation,  the  multi- 
tude would  leave  him,  and  join  other  tribes. 

AaJuaxTioN,  oath  of;  an  oath  by  which  a  person 
obliged  himself  not  to  acknowledge  any  right  in  the 
pretender  to  the  British  throne.  It  signifies,  also, 
according  to  25,  Charles  II.,  an  oath  alluring  par- 
ticular doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Abo,  a  town  in  Fkdand,  which  contahied  1 100 
houses,  and  11,300  Uihabitants.  Here  ui  1743, 
Sweden  concluded  peace  with  Russia.  Since  1817, 
it  has  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  government 
of  Finland,  'The  Russian  adnUnistration  has 
endeavoured,  however,  to  support  it  by  other 
means ;  and  it  continues  to  be  the  capital  city  of  a 
district,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  a  Lutheran  bisliopric, 
(in  1817,  raised  to  an  archbishopric  )  and  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  justice  for  South  Ftnhuid.  The 
mouth  of  tlu;  river  Aurajocki,  protected  by  a  pro> 
montory  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  forms  the  harbour 
of  the  city,  which,  suice  1817,  has  been  the  chief 
place  of  export  from  Finland  to  Sweden,  and  even 
to  the  MedHrrranean.  It  has  important  sugar- 
works,  and  manu&ctures  of  leather,  linen,  sail-cloth, 
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fwiafty^tass,  coarse  broad-clolli,  &c.  Many  ships 
BTt  htuk  m  its  docks.  The  academy  which  Gusta- 
V1B  AddftuB  cstahlished  m  1628  was  changed  by 
CiirisCBa,  queen  of  Sweden,  into  a  iiniTersity,  which 
vas  csdoved  still  more  libemlly  by  the  emperor 
Aifxaador.  It  had  in  1824^  forty  professors^  and 
■kore  than  fiOO  students,  a  library  of  :iO,000  vols.,  a 
botanical  saiden,  an  obsiervatory,  &c.  In  the  autumn 
of  18^,  the  whole  city,  including  the  buildings  and 
Ithrary  of  the  university,  was  burnt  down.  The 
RoMRB  eoveniment  has  taken  energetic  measures 
tot  rebuiUing  iL 

AI0UT1O5  of  shivery.    The  sodety  for  mitigating 
sod  nadoally  abohsfaiolg  the  state  of  Slavery  ttmiugh- 
<rat  Okt  British  dominions,  commonly  called  the  AntS- 
slsTcry  Sodety,  was  fbrmed  under  the  patronage  of 
km  royal  hMness  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was 
ynaittA  oftbe  society.    In  the  list  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents were  the  names  of  many  of  the  most  distin- 
gvihcd  philamhiopists,  and,  among  them,  that  of  the 
pnt  champion  of  the  negro's  cause,  Mr  WUberforce. 
ThefiodcCy  published  several  works  illustrative  of 
tfap  Slate  of  slavery,  and  pointing  out  its  evils  in  a 
co—acJaJ,  political,  and  religious  point  of  view. 
C5«e  Sluery  and  CoUmuaikm  Society,)     The  more 
Wiwfate  c>bjects  of  the  society  were  to  ameliorate 
die  cooditloB  of  the  slaves,  and  to  facilitate  the  means 
br  vhjch  they  might  obtain  their  freedom ;  and  fur 
the  iccaaplishment  of  these  purposes,— To  remove 
lU  the  obstmctions  to  the  manumission  of  slaves : 
To  came  the  slaves  to  cease  to  be  chattels  in  the 
eje  of  the  law :  To  prevent  their  removal,  as  slaves, 
fna  ooloay  to  colony,  and,  under  certain  modifica- 
MB,  their  sale  or  transfer,  except  with  the  land  to 
which  they  may  be  attached :  To  abolish  markets 
ttd  ognpulsory  labour  on  Sunday,  and  to  make  it  a 
hj  of  rest,  as  well  as  of  religious  worship  and  in- 
itrsctioB ;  and  also  to  secure  to  the  slaves  equivalent 
tine  ia  each  week,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  aay  tune  which,  independently  of  Sunday,  was 
■faded  thfo,  for  cultivating  their  provision  grounds : 
To  protect  tl^  slavey  by  law,  in  the  possession  and 
tnaaaisioo  of  the  property  they  might  thus  or  in 
I8J  other  way  acquire :  To  enable  the  slave  to  pur- 
chase his  freedom  by  the  payment  at  once  of  a  fair 
pnoefar  his  redemption,  or  of  a  fifUi  part  Of  that  price 
«  i  tJBie,  ia  retnm  for  an  additional  day  in  the  week 
to  be  employed  for  his  own  benefit :  To  make  the 
tntiaooy  of  slaves  avaihible  in  courts  of  justice,  both 
o  mil  sod  criminal  cases :  To  relieve  all  negroes 
nd  penoos  of  coknir  from  the  burden  of  legally 
pnviag  their  (rvedom,  when  brou^it  into  question, 
■ad  to  throw  on  the  claimant  uAheir  persons  tite 
Wdn  of  legally  proving  his  right  to  them :  To 
FOfide  the  means  of  reMgious  instruction  for  the 
Uick  sad  oolooivd  population,  and  of  Christian  edu- 
cKm  hi  their  children :  To  institote  marriage  among 
Ihe  liaves,  sod  to  protect  that  state  from  violation 
and  froB  dther  forcible  or  voluntary  disruption :  To 
litanendto  the  driving  system:  To  put  an  end, 
^,  Id  the  arbitrary  punishment  of  slaves,  and  to 
pt<  their  persons  as  well  as  property  under  the  guar- 
^Uihift  of  the  hiw :  To  provide  that  all  children 
^  utcr  a  certain  day  should  be  free,— care  being 
l>^  of  their  education  and  maintenance  until  they 
ihoaU  be  o^ahle  of  acting  for  themselves :  To  pro- 
^  thtt  Bo  colonial  govenor,  judge,  attomey*«ene- 
g^^»  inal,  dwnld  be  a  possessor  of  slaves,  or  should 
■tadhKt  and  obvious  reversionary  interest  in  such 
Ippty,  or  aboold  be  Che  agent  of  the  proprietors 
^VHs.   The  society  furUier  proposed,  Uiat  the 
■il  nfartion  of  slavery  should  be  accomplished  by 
^  widwipliun  of  all  iiKmales  of  the  lowest  age,  to 
*^  K);  hj  which  means  all  their  posterity «.would 
*  Ml  we.    The  cost  of  Uiis  measure  was  esti- 


mated at  ^900,000.  The  porrat  society  was  sup- 
ported  by  many  auiiliaries,  as  well  as  by  the  almost 
universal  feeling  of  the  nation,  whose  voiceatlengtii 
became  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  an  interested 
faction;  and  ministers,  in  1833,  brought  forward  a 
bill  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  uiroughoutthe 
firitish  colonies.  This  bill,  by  making  a  sacrifice  of 
j£20,000,000  to  the  slave-holders,  to  be  distributed 
among  them  on  their  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  was  finally  carriecl,  am  came  into  operation 
on  the  first  of  August,  1834.  An  abstract  of  its 
leading  clauses  will  be  siven  in  the  article  Slavery, 
It  is  remarkable,  that  Mr  WUberforce  died  imme- 
diately after  the  completion  of  this  great  measure. 

Aborigines  ;  the  name  given  to  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants of  a  country,  of  whose  origin  nothing  certain 
is  known.  The  Roman  historians  gave  this  name  to 
the  people  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Trqjans.  For  tlie  right  of  abori- 
gines to  the  soil,  see  Indians,  and  Occupancy,  right 
of. 

Aboukir,  the  ancient  Canopus,  is  at  present  a 
village  with  100  Arabian  inhabitants:  it  has  a  strong 
castle  on  the  western  ^e  of  a  spacious  bey,  pro- 
tected  by  a  projecting  point  of  land  and  several  small 
islands,  and  is  situated  on  the  Egyptian  coast,  10 
miles  east  of  Alexandria.  This  place  has  become 
distinguished,  in  modem  times,  by  the  naval  battle, 
in  which  the  English  admiral,  Nelson,  annihilated  the 
French  fleet,  between  the  first  and  the  third  of  Au- 
gust, 1798.  The  latter  sailed  on  May  19,  1798, 
from  the  tiarbour  of  Toulon,  to  convey  an  anny  to 
Egypt,  under  the  command  of  general  Bonaparte. 
As  soon  as  the  English  admiral,  St  Vincent,  who  was 
cruising  before  Ci^s,  received  information  of  this, 
he  dispatched  rear-admiral  Nelson,  with  14  ships  of 
the  line,  to  the  Mediterranean,  wiUi  orders  to  seek 
and  attack  Uie  French  fleet.  Aug.  1,  Nelson  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  French  Rhips  in  the  road  of  A.  and 
gave  the  signal  of  battle.  The  French  captains, 
who  were  just  then  assembled  on  board  theadmiraPs 
ship,  had  hardly  time  to  retire  to  their  posts,  before 
the  first  Englisli  ship  began  the  attack.  Although 
the  French  fleet  was  disposed  in  a  curved  line  as 
near  as  possible  to  a  small  island,  protected  by  a 
battery  of  cannon  and  mortars.  Nelson  suddenly  or- 
dered half  of  his  force  to  break  through,  between 
the  island  and  the  French  line  of  battle,  and  to  sail 
under  the  shore,  in  the  rear,  while  the  other  half  ap-. 
proached  their  front,  and  anchored  within  pistol* 
shot ;  so  that  the  French  ships  were  attacked  from 
all  sides.  At  sunset,  about  half-past  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  the  battle  began.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour,  5  French  ships  weit  dismasted  and  taken. 
The  French  admiral  Brueys,  was  killed  by  a  cannon- 
ball ;  his  ship,  rOrient,  however,  continued  the 
battle  with  great  spirit,  until  she  took  fire.  About 
10  o'clock,  this  splendid  vessel,  of  120  guns,  blew 
up.  Of  1000  men,  but  70  or  80  were  saved.  Capt. 
Casablanca  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  son, 
a  boy  12  yeara  old,  voluntarily  remained  in  the 
burning  ship,  and  shared  his  fate.  The  other  ships 
continued  the  cannonade  till  the  morning,  which  wit- 
nessed the  entire  defeat  of  the  French  fleet.  But 
two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  escaped  to 
Malta  and  Cori'u :  9  ships  of  the  line  were  taken, 
one  blown  up,  and  another,  together  with  a  frigate, 
burned  by  the  Frendi  themselves ;  one  frigate,  how- 
ever, was  sunk.  Thus  the  naval  power  of  France 
in  the  Mediterranean  was  for  a  time  annihilated, 
the  British  flag  waved  triumphant  from  Gibraltar  to 
Alexandria ;  Bonaparte's  communication  with  France 
was  cut  off,  and  his  enemies,  with  renovated  force, 
united  again,  in  the  subsequent  year,  in  a  ntw  coa- 
lition. 
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ABRACADABRA  ~ABR  AHAMITBS. 


Abbacadabra  ;  a  term  of  incantation,  whidi  was 
formerij  believed  to  have  the  power  of  curing  fe- 
vers, especially  the  slow  fevers,  the  intermittent  of 
4  days,  and  the  hemitritftus,  so  oiiled  by  Uypocrates, 
which  was  generally  fiital.  At  present,  this  word  Is, 
Car  the  most  part,  used  in  jest,  without  any  par- 
UciUar  meaning,  like  hocus  pocus.  According  to  fi» 
Serenus  Sammonicus,  it  oughi  to  be  written  sp,«6  to 
form  a  magic  triangle,  in  oraer  to  produce  Jhe  sup- 
posed effect ;  viz. 

ABRACAD>«R*A 

ABBAC^inABR 

ABRACADAB 

^BRACADA 

A      B     R      A      C      A      D 

A      B      B      A      C      A 

A      B      R      A      C 

ABBA 

ABB 

A      B 

A 

The  triangle,  thuji  formed,  reads  Abracadabra^  be- 
ginning with  A^  and  thence  passing  over  to  any  line 
you  please,  and  stopping  at  the  utst  letter  of  the 
first  One.  Greek  amulets,  which  bear  the  inscription 
ABPACAAABPA,  leave  no  doubt 'that  this  magic 
word,  properly,  ought  to  be  pronounced  Abraaada^y 
though  the  Jews  say  also  Abraealan.  Abratadabra 
probably  means  divine  decree^  and  is  derived  from 
the  sacred  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  Abrasax^ 
or  Abra»,  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  term 
Abraaax  took  its  origm  from  the  first  letten  of  the 
Hebrew  words  Ab^  Sen,  Rwach  hakodkah^  (Father, 
Son,  Holy  GhostO  and  from  the  initials  of  the  Greek 
wonds,  r«mi^  ««'•  |vx«»,  (salvation  from  the  cross.) 
But  Abratax  is  neither  an  ^Ggyptian,  nor  Greek, 
nor  Hebrew,  but  a  Persian  name,  which  de- 
notes the  Persian  deity,  Mithras.— Superstitious  peo- 
ple, moreover,  used  to  write  the  word  Abraaadabra,  in 
the  manner  above-mentioned,  on  a  square  piece  of 
paper ;  then  folded  it  so  as  to  cover  tlie  writing, 
sewed  it  together  with  white  thread,  hung  it,  by  a 
piece  of  tape,  aroimd  the  neck,  so  as  to  reach  the 
neart,  wore  it  for  9  days,  and  then  went,  before 
sunrise,  in  profoiuid  silence,  to  a  river  which  flowed 
to  the  east,  took  it  from  the  neck,  and  threw  it,  but 
without  opening  or  reading  it,  over  their  heads  into 
the  water. 

AbBAHAM ;  the  fiOher,  and  most  celebrated  patri- 
arch of  th*^  Jews,  with  whom  their  history  commen- 
ces, as  likewise,  the  promises  given  them  by  God, 
and  the  miracles  penormed  in  their  fiivour.  He 
was  bom  at  Ur,  ui  Chaldea,  about  SOOO  B.  C,  and 
descended  in  the  eighth  generation  from  Shem, 
Noah's  eldest  son.  He  passed  hb  eariy  days  in 
the  house  of  his  fiither,  Terah,  where  he  was  kept 
from  idolatry,  which  prevailed  in  his  family.  Obe- 
dient to  the  voice  of  God,  which  pointed  out  his  no- 
ble destiny,  and  commanded  him  to  settle  in  Ca- 
naan, he  went  to  that  coiuitry  with  his  fiither, 
his  wifie,  and  his  nephew,  and  fixed  his  abode  at 
Haran,  in  Mesopotamia.  After  his  fieUher's  death, 
he  led  a  wandering  life,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God.  He  visit^  Sichem,  Bethel,  and  Gerar, 
whence  he  returned  to  Betliel.  Freouent  dissen- 
sions between  his  servants  and  those  or  Lot  caused 
their  final  separation.  A.  remained  at  Mamre, 
but  Lot  settled  at  Gomorrah.  Afterwards,  on 
hearing  that  four  Arabian  chie&  had  invaded  Go- 
morrah, and  carried  off  Lot  with  his  fiunily  and  pro- 
perty, A.  pursued  them  with  SIB  servants,  conquer- 
ed them,  and  resaied  his  nephew,  and  all  that 
belonged  to  him.  God  revc&led  futurity  to  A., 
and  latified  his  covenant  witli  him  and  his 
posterity,  by  the  law  of  circumcision.    The  ad- 


vanced age  of  A.  and  Sarah  seemed  to  render 
doubtful  tlie  fulfilment  of  these  promises,  when 
three  angels,  in  the  shape  of  travellers,  cam«  to 
visit  them.  They  were  sent  to  punisti  Sodom  and 
(Jomonah  for  their  wickedness,  and  announced 
that,  at  their  return,  Sarah  would  be  a  mother. 
Though  she  was  90  years  old,  she  conceived  and 
bore  Isaac,  at  the  time  designated  by  the  angel. 
When  Isaac  had  reached  his  sfSth  year,  God  wuh- 
ed  to  put  A.'s  fidelity  to  a  new  trial,  and  command- 
ed him  to  sacrifice  his  only  son,  on  mount  Moriah. 
llie  old  man  was  ready  to  obey.  The  victim  was 
already  placed  on  the  altar,  and  about  to  receive  the 
fiital  stroke,  when  God,  convinced  of  the  obedience  of 
his  servant,  stopped  his  lifted  arm.  Sarah  died,  but 
A.  married  Ketuiah,  who  bore  him  6  more  children. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  175,  and  was  buried  near 
Sarah,  in  a  cave  which  he  had  bought  for  his  sepul- 
chre from  the  sons  of  Heth.  Not  only  the  Jews, 
but  also  the  Arabians,  derive  their  origin  firom  this 
patriarch :  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  have 
introduced  his  name  into  their  legends.  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  Koran,  and  some  of  the  Mahomme- 
dan  writers  assert  that  A.  went  to  Mecca,  and  com- 
menced the  erection  of  the  temple.  The  Jews 
have  at  all  times  honoured  his  tomb  and  his  me- 
mory. His  history,  as  given  by  the  rabbins,  is  a 
mixture  of  tnith  and  fiction. 

Abbaham  a  Sancta  Clara ;  bom  in  Krahenheim- 
stetten,  in  Suabia,  June  4, 1642.  His  true  name 
was  Ulrich  Megerle.  He  was  distinguished  as  a 
preacher,  for  the  originality  of  his  conceptions.  At 
marienbrunn,  in  the  south  of  Austria,  he  joined,  iii 
1662,  the  barefooted  firiars  of  the  order  of  St  Augus- 
tine, applied  himself  to  philosophy  and  theology,  in 
a  monastery  of  his  order  at  Vienna,  was  then  em- 
ployed as  preacher  in  the  convent  of  Taxa,  in  Ba- 
varia, and  soon  called  to  preach  at  the  imperial 
court  of  Vienna,  where  he  continued  till  the  year 
1709,  when  he  died,  67  years  old.  His  sermons  are 
burlesque,  and  fiill  of  the  strangest  notions.  His 
striking  peculiarities,  ameable,  however,  to  the 
spirit  <n  his  age,  procurea  him  a  numerous  audience, 
and  his  sermons  were  not  without  effect,  since  they 
treated  of  popular  subjects,  and  were  seasoned  with 
much  sarcasm,  adapted  to  all  ranks.  The  titles  of 
some  of  his  writings  show  the  tone  in  which  they 
are  composed :  as,  fy  on  CA«  fForld^  or^  abtmt  Virtue 
and  Vice;  Salutary  Mixture;  Abraham  d  Sancta 
ClartCa  Neat  of  netvly  hatched  Foo(a^  or  curhua 
fForkahop  of  varioua  Foota^boih  mate  and  female^ 
etc.  A.  was,  by  nature,  a  popular  orator ;  lie  join- 
ed to  an  odd  exterior  a  strong  mind,  endowed  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  fervent  love 
of  truth.  With  the  boldest  frankness,  he  scouivrs 
the  follies  of  his  age,  and  vigorously  attacks  the 
weak  mysticism  ana  pedantry  3t  most  preachers  of 
his  time. 

ABBAHAMrrsa,  Abiahamians,  or  Deists  of  Bohe- 
mia, were  a  number  of  ignorant  peasants,  who  came 
forth  from  their  obscurity  in  1782,  confiding  in  the 
edict  of  toleration  published  by  Joseph  il.,  and 
avowed  the  same  belief  which  Abraham  professed 
before  the  law  of  circumcision.  The  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  God,  and  the  Lord's  prayer,  were  all 
which  they  regarded  in  the  Bible.  Their  petition 
for  freedom  in  reUgioos  worship  was,  however,  re- 
jected, because  they  refiised  to  declare  themselves 
Jews,  or  members  of  any  of  the  established  Chris- 
tian sects.  The  emperor  Joseph,  less  enlightened 
in  matters  of  religion  than  is  generally  believed, 
drove  these  honest  people,  in  1783,  from  their 
possessions,  because  thev  resisted  all  attempts  made 
tor  their  conversion,  anddiqiersed  tliem,  by  military 
force,  from  «*ariou9  places,  on  the  bounidaries  of 
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Hm^Tf,  Tnnsylvania,  and  SdaTonia,  where  they 
wm  CQapellHl  to  embrace  the  Roman  catholic 
fridi,  and  the  men  to  join  the  frontier  militia. 
Maay  of  them  adhered  firmly  to  their  religious 


AuLAvna ;  a  city  of  3,500  inhabitants,  on  tlie 
ri^iit  fank  of  the  'nigus,  hi  the  province  of  Estremfi- 
dvs,  in  PortugaL  It  is  considered  as  of  great 
Bilitiry  impQitaiice,  on  account  of  its  situation  on  a 
anabpr  of  steep  hills,  forming  a  defile ;  by  reason, 
liirvise,  of  its  old  castle,  omverted  into  a  citadel ; 
aadofibe  river,  which  is  navigable  as  far  as  this 
pbtt.  Hie  Poftugnese,  in  thte  fortress,  braved  the 
ai|isnaRli,as  early  as  1762?.  in  1806,  the  army 
ndfT  Juoot  arrived  at  A.,  after  a  dangerous  and 
todkns  nwch  along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  through 
the  woody,  mountainous,  and  barren  Beinu  Junot 
ofderrd  the  castle,  as  well  as  the  city,  whidi  he 
finad  ungairisoned,  to  be  pboed  in  a  state  of  de- 
kux;  m,  in  spite  of  the  great  fatigue  of  his 
troops,  hastened  to  Lisbon,  then  occupied  by  15,000 
PortufiHse  soldiers,  and  inhabited  by  350,000  souls. 
The  qnickness  of  his  march,  and  the  daring  courage 
vkh  which  he  took  possession  of  this  capital,  at  the 
Wtd  of  only  1500  srenadiers,  induced  Napoleon  to 
■■kehim  duke  of  Abnuites.  At  a  later  period, 
howrver,  he  committed  gross  mistakes.  At  the  ca- 
pitalBtion  of  Cintni,  A.  was  surrendered  to  the 
ugliih,  who  made  it  still  stronger.  It  was,  how- 
ner,  of  no  importance  during  tl^  remainder  of  the 
wir,  f mept  to  Massena,  who  reconnoitred  it  at  the 
line  when  he  sat  down  before  the  strong  position  of 
the  doke  of  Wellington,  between  Siularem  and 
Poidie, 

AitAXAf  Stones,  or  AaaASAX  St6nes,  are  very 
■DmenNis,  and  represent  the  human  body,  with  the 
Wad  of  a  cock,  and  the  feet  of  a  reptile.  The  in- 
KrijAion  Akraxaa  or  Abratax  is  often  found  on  them, 
ii  (mek  cbaractef?,  which  betray,  however,  a  foreign 
origiiL  Bdlennann,  in  his  Esaaj  on  the  Gems  of 
the  Aadents,  bearing  the  Image  of  Abraxas,  Berlin, 
1617,  declares  only  those  having  the  above  inscrip- 
hBm  to  be  gcmiine.  The  gems  which  have  been 
opofted  into  Europe  from  Egypt  and  Asia,  and 
Bv  abo  found  in  Spain  in  great  abundance,  be- 
kwed,  aooording  taisa  opmion,  to  the  religious  sect 
of  the  Bealklians,  and  werensed  partly  as  means  to 
mch  secrrt  doctrines,  partly  as  uymbuls,  partly  as 
andeii  or  talismans.  Grotefend  derives  ttie  name 
fioBi  the  Persian  huipiage ;  Bellermann  thinks  it 
to  be  a  composition  ofthe  Egyptian  words  Abac  and 
Sw,aHl  renders  it  <</Ae  My  word  of  hlesM,*'  which 
wrwBOHk  us  of  the  Tetragrammaion  of  the  Jews. 
Difcent  explanations  have  been  proposed  by  others. 
IW  ancimts  attempted  to  give  meaning  to  the  woid 
hf  conadering  the  letten  as  Greek  numerals,  whidi 
■ske  together  365.— The  name  of  Abnuetu  stone  is, 
m  Bodetn  tones,  applied  to  a  variety  of  gems  that 
rxhdiit  en^^matiCBi  compositions,  strange  words  in 
tntgB  chanoten.  as  Abianathanatba^  &c,  and  even 
ti>  those  which  bear  the  emblems  of  Sebaism,  the 
m  aad  anon,  with  other  symbols,  which  want,  how- 
rtvr,  the  cfaancteristic  type  of  the  Basilidians. 
'Thneare  more  properly  oslled  Ahrajeoids.  The 
faftfan  names,  seen  on  many  stones  of  this  class, 
■e  oplBined  by  Bellermann,  by  the  aid  of  the 
T^metic  korages.  The  interesting  disquisition  on 
this  nhject  oy  Neander,  professor  at  the  university 
cf  Bcriin,  deserves  to  be  carefully  compared  with 
the  opiaioDs  advanced  by  Bellermann. 

Akczzo,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  kbigdom 
^  Nspies,  is  bounded  on  Uie  north  and  west  by  the 
*ttoof  the  church,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  on 
the  «ath  by  PugUa  and  Terra  di  Lavoro.  Itcon- 
<><««W>fa£ibitants,  and  is  divided  uitoA.ttl. 


terior,  which  comprises  the  north-western,  and  A. 
citerior,  which  comprises  the  south-eastern  part 
The  highest  part  of  the  diain  of  the  Apennines 
crosses  this  mountainous  country.  In  A.  idterior, 
especially,  it  is  very  lofty,  with  steep  clife,  and 
throws  extraordinary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  inter- 
nal communication.  The  rive-rs  whicli  rise  in  A., 
the  Trento,  IVontino,  etc.,  generally  flow  in  a  di- 
rect course  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  have  (the 
Pescaro  and  l^gro  excepted)  the  character  of  tor- 
rents. They  are  often  suddenly  swollen  by  the 
rains,  especially  in  the  spring,  and  then  sweep 
away  the  bridges  and  all  means  of  communication. 
The  climate  of  A.  is  severe.  The  summits  of  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  snow  fix>m  October  to 
ApriL  Thick  woods  crown  the  eminences;  the 
valleys  only  are  productive ;  and  even  they  (as  the 
inhabitants  are  mostly  shepherds)  aflbrd  but  a  very 
scanty  supply  of  grain.  Almond,  walnut,  and  other 
fruit-trees  thrive  everywhere;  olives,  in  the  low- 
er regions,  near  the  sea.  The  finest  herds  of  all 
kinds  of  cattle  feed  on  the  heights  and  in  the  val- 
leys, and  constitute  the  only  article  of  export  The 
most  important  cities  are  Aquilla,  Pescara,  (both 
fortresses,)  and  Sulmona.  The  importance  of  A. 
consists,  principally,  in  its  military  sites.  Project- 
ing like  a  bastion  60  geographical  miles,  far  into 
the  territory  of  the  church,  it  becomes  espedally 
important  from  the  circumstance,  that  but  one  mili- 
taiy  road,  and  that  an  extremely  dififcult  one  to  an 
army,  leads  into  the  kin|ndom ;  therefore,  had  the 
Neapolitans  awariike  spirit,  the  possession  of  A., 
whenever  attacked,  would  not  be  obtained  without 
a  great  sacrifice.  But  when  a  people  is  destitute 
ofoourage  and  energy,  when  the  soldiers,  sunk  in 
cowardly  apathy,  run  away  at  the  mere  idea  of 
a  battle,  the  most  &yourable  ground  is  of  no 
advantage.  This  is  the  reason  uiat  A.  is  of  so 
little  use  for  a  defensive  war,  and  that  Naples  has 
been  the  prey,  sometimes  of  the  Austrians,  at  other 
times  of  the  French  or  the  Spaniards.  The  inhab- 
itants of  A.  are  generally  banditti,  who  render  the 
frontiers  of  Naples  and  of  the  territories  of  the 
diurch  extremely  insecure.  These  banditti  consist 
of  the  peasants  living  in  the  moimtains,  who  possess 
property  and  fiunilies,  but,  in  addition  to  their  agri- 
cultural concerns,  make  a  trade  of  robbery.  Urged 
by  rapacity  and  poverty  to  murder  and  plunder,  they 
nnite,  and  Ml  upon  the  traveller,  and  not  unfre- 
qvently  upon  me  inhabitants  and  houses  of  the 
plains. 

Absalom,  (in  Danish,  AjpcI,)  bishop  of  Roeskilde 
or  Rotheschild,  and  archbishop  of  Denmark  from 
1158  to  1201 ;  renowned  as, a  clergyman,  states- 
man, general,  and  navigator.  From  his  early 
youth,  ne  was  a  friend  and  counsellor  of  king  Wal- 
demar  I.,  whose  ability  in  peace  and  war  procured 
him  the  surname  of  Great.  He  was  active,  humane, 
and  learned ;  set  an  example  of  industry  to  the 
monks,  and  improved  the  condition  of  the  church  in 
Denmark.  In  his  youth,  he  studied  at  Paris.  Un- 
der his  direction,  Saxo  wrote  the  valuable  Danish 
Chronicle.  A.  never  abused  his  power,  or  the  &- 
vour  of  the  king ;  so  that  Waldemar  ever  remained 
his  friend.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  the  founder 
of  the  chief  city  of  Denmark,  Copenhagen.  He 
built  the  castle,  called  after  him,  Axelburg,  and  the 
city,  Axelstadi.  lliis  castle,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, served  the  kings  of  Denmark  afterwards  for 
their  residence,  till  the  18th  century.  A.  died, 
A.  D.  1201,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  His  grave 
is  still  seen  hi  Soroe,  then  a  convent  m  Zealand. 

Absentee  ;  a  word  in  modem  tunes  particularly 
applied  to  those  land-owners  and  churchmen  of  Ire- 
land who  reside  in  Engbnd,  or  in  foreign  countries. 
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ABSOLUTION  —  ABULFARAGIUS. 


In  1715,  a  tax  of  four  shillhigs  in  the  pound  was 
levied  on  all  profits,  fees,  pensions,  &c.,  derived 
from  Ireland,  in  all  cases  where  'the  persons  re- 
ceiving them  should  not  reside  in  that  country  for 
six  months  in  the  year ;  power  to  grant  leave  of 
absence  being  reserved  to  the  crown.  In  1753,  the 
taxc^sed. 

Absolution.  In  the  ancient  christian  church 
absolution  was  a  judicial  act,  by  which  the  priest, 
in  the  name  of  the  community,  invoking  the  ravour 
of  God,  announced  to  the  penitent  ms  remission 
from  ecclesiastical  punishment,  and  readmisston  into 
the  bosom  of  the  church.  Private  absolution  hav- 
.  ing  become  prevalent  for  four  centuries,  through 
pnests  acting  in  the  place  of  the  bishop,  the  opinion 
was  spread  among  the  people,  that  they  had  the 
power  of  absolving  by  their  own  authority,  and  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  churdi.  But  down  to  the 
12th  century,  they  used  only  the  formula,  *'  may 
God  or  Christ  absolve  thee ; "  which  is  still  the 
form  in  the  Greek  church,  and,  in  the  Romish, 
makes  a  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  council  of 
Trent,  sess.  xiv.  cap.  3,  declares  the  essence  of  the 
sacrament  of  penance  to  lie  in  the  words  of  absolu- 
tion. Among  protestants,  absolution  is  chiefly 
used  for  a  sentence,  by  which  a  person  who  stands 
exconununicated,  is  released  from  that  punishment. 
The  formula  of  absolution  in  the  Romish  church 
has  been  said  to  be  absolute,  in  the  Greek  church, 
deprecatory,  and  in  the  Protestant  churches,  deda- 
rative ;  but  this  is  a  matter  strongly  contested  be- 
tween protestants  and  romanists.  The  fathers  of 
the  church  and  the  best  modem  theologians  are  un- 
animous in  the  belief,  that  God  alone  can  forgive 
and  deliver  from  sin ;  and  that  a  judicial  power  uver 
the  souls  of  christians  is  xxxiferred  neither  on  priests 
DOT  teachers. 

Abotinkxcb,  is  the  habit  of  refraining  from  indulg. 
ing  in  certain  thuigs  or  articles  of  food,  which  are 
agreeable  to  our  mncies  or  appetites.  Thus  the 
Jews  were  commanded  by  the  laws  of  Moses  to  re- 
fiain  from  the  eating  ot  certain  meats,  and  the 
Mahommeduis  are  forbidden,  by  their  Alcoran,  to 
eat  pork  or  drmk  wine.  And  at  the  council  held  at 
Jerusdem  by  the  apostles,  the  converts  to  the 
christian  religion  were  enjoined  to  abstain  from  the 
flesh  of  animals  which  had  been  strangled,  as  also 
from  blood,  from  fornication,  and  idolat^.  By  such 
enactments  it  was  intended  to  mortify  and  restrain 
the  passions  of  mankind,  and  thereby  humble  them, 
so  as  to  awaken  tlieir  minds  to  a  due  sense  of  reli- 
gious devotion.  But  by  abstinence  in  a  genoal 
sense,  is  also  understood  a  sparing  hidulgence  in 
diet,  somewhat  below  what  is  generally  c^isidered 
the  usual  standard.  In  medioal  writings,  various 
instances  are  recorded  of  persons,  who  have  employ- 
ed abstinence  as  a  means  of  curing  or  alleviating 
severe  chronic  and  pahifiil  diseases ;  such  as  cancers, 
ulcers,  obstinate  headachs,  &c.  And  a  book  is  in 
existence  written  by  Comaro,  a  nobleman  of  Venice, 
giving  a  very  extraordinary  account  of  his  own  par. 
ticular  case  and  of  the  great  beneflt  he  had  derived 
from  the  employment  <»  abstinence ;— for  being,  at 
the  age  of  rorty,  abandoned  by  his  physicians,  who 
prooounced  his  recovery  hopeless,  he  gave  up  medi- 
cine and  betook  himself  to  a  very  spare  regimen,  by 
means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  vanquish  all  his 
comphiints,  and  attain  to  the  ace  of  ninety-nine  Tears ; 
thereby  passing  the  latter  hau  of  his  life  ina  oegree 
of  ease  and  comfort  which  he  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced. Few  peraons  probably  are  aware  with 
what  facility  life  may  be  supported  upon  a  very 
slender  diet  The  primitive  christians  of  the  east, 
who  were  induced  to  fly  to  the  desert,  to  escape  from 
the   bloody  malice  of  their  heathen   persecutors, 


attained  to  very  advanced  periods  of  life :  living 
cheerfully  and  healthily  upon  a  daily  allowance  of 
twelve  ounces  of  coarse  bread,  with  a  beverage  of 
water  only.  In  this  manner  it  is  recorded  by  Caa- 
sian  that  St  Anthony  lived  to  the  age  of  105, — 
James  the  Hermit  to  101,— Arsenius,  tutor  of  the 
Emperor  Arcadius,  120,~St  Epiphanius,  115: — 
Simeon  the  Stylite,  112 :— and  8t  Romuald,  ISO. 
Buchanan  the  Scottish  historian  has  recorded  that 
one  Lawrence  his  countryman  reached  the  great  age 
of  140  years,  by  the  force  of  temperament  and  con. 
stant  exercise.  And  St  Kentigero,  called  also  St 
Mungo  or  Mongay,  also  a  Soitsman,  is  recorded 
by  Spottiswood  as  having  lived  to  tlie  very  extiaor- 
dinary  age  of  185  years,  oy  the  same  means.  And, 
indeed,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  Uiat  no  persons 
have  ever  attained  a  very  advanced  age,  such  as  a 
century  and  upwards,  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  practising  absdnenoe.  This  was  decidedly  the 
opinion  of  iJr  Oheyne,  who  also  states,  that  most  of 
the  chronical  diseases  and  short  lives  of  Englishmen 
may  be  traced  up  to  their  habits  of  great  indulgence 
in  eating  and  drinking ;  and,  that  there  are  but  few 
lingering  malaifies,  which  may  not  be  either  prevent- 
ed, cured,  or  alleviated  by  a  contrary  course  of  life. 
Almost  all  the  instances  of  persons  now  a  days  wiio 
exceed  a  century  in  their  existence,  are  found  either 
amongst  the  poor  or  at  least  amongst  those  who 
either  from  necessity  or  inclination  have  adopted  a 
very  limited  scale  of  diet  Hie  wrestlers  and  glad- 
iators of  the  ancients,  lived  in  perpetual  abstinence 
from  all  kinds  of  sensible  pleasure  so  as  to  render 
their  bodies  more  robust  and  hardy; — and  when 
Uiey  were  not  cut  off  by  violent  deaths  are  stated  to 
have  lived  to  very  advanced  periods.  In  our  own 
country,  misers  (provided  they  do  not  starve  them- 
selves too  much)  generally  live  to  be  very  old.  It 
is  true  that  many  persons  have  irreparably  injured 
their  oonsUtutions  by  excessive  par^ony ;  and  it 
has  been  said  that  tbose  who,  either  from  design  or 
accident,  have  fiisted  too  long  or  too  often,  sHdom 
ei\joy  good  health  afterwaras:  but  this  can  only 
apply  to  sudi  as  absolutely  &st  altogether,  not  to 
those  who  are  only  very  moderate  in  the  use  of  food. 
And  here  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice  that  serious 
errors  have  sometimes  taken  place  in  believing 
that  particular  articles  of  food  are  sufficient  to  sup- 
port life,  when  taken  in  small  quantities,  and  tliat 
Deef-tea,  mutton  broth,  and  other  concentrated  soups 
and  gravies  would  be  adequate  for  this  purpose. 
But  Uie  fact  is,  that  /luid  food  alone,  will  noi  sup- 
port  human  life  in  a  state  of  health.  Unfortunately 
a  very  foolish  experiment  of  this  kind,  was  made 
some  years  ago,  in  the  Milbank  Penitentiary  in 
London,  by  the  committee,  who  nut  all  the  prison- 
ers there  on  a  soup  diet  only,  and  without  any  solid 
meat,  and  the  consequences  were  very  dreadful  and 
fiital.  The  most  terrible  diseases  of  debility,  such  as 
sea  scurvy,  bloody  flux  and  weakness  of  si^t,  came  on, 
and  the  niortality  which  followed  was  qmte  unprece- 
dented. But  on  putting  these  poor  unfortunate 
wretdies  on  a  more  liberal  scale  of  diet,  the  pes- 
tilence was  stayed.  Magistrates  ought  to  know  that 
prisoners  f  if  worked )  cannot  be  ke^  in  health  on  a 
very  low  aiet 

ABsraAcnoN ;  an  operatioD  of  the  mfaid,by  which 
we  detach  from  our  conceptions  all  those  circum- 
stances that  render  them  particular,  and  thereby  fit 
them  to  denote  a  whole  rank  or  dass  of  beings. 

AavLFARAGiDB,  Gregory,  bishop  of  Lacabera,  was 
bom  in  Armenia  in  1226 ;  died  1284.  He  wrote 
various  works,  but  is  chiefly  known  by  an  Abridg- 
ment of  universal  History,  which  was  published  wiUi 
a  Liitin  version  by  Dr  Pococke  at  Oxford  hi  1603, 
2  vols.  4to. 
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AmrufEDA ;  known  by  the  name  Ismael,  prince  of 
Hsuah,  In  Syria,  soniuned  the  victorious  king  and 
Ump  fiOar  ^  rHigvm.  This  Arabian,  fiimous  as  an 
histaran  and  geographer,  was  bom  at  Damascus,  ui 
ftbe  jwm  of  the  Uegira  672,  A.D.  11^73.  He  spnmg 
fiuB  die  frmily  of  the  Ayubites,  vrfaich  had  already 
^im  birth  to  the  fiunous  Saladin,  and  was  renown- 
ed fat  the  valour  of  its  members.  While  a  youth, 
he  dbtisguisbed  himself  in  various  campaigns.  From 
kis  uncle  be  inherited  the  principality  of  Hamah ; 
but,  oo  account  of  a  quarrel  with  his  brother,  he  did 
twi  come  into  possession  of  it  for  several  years ;  after 
wliich  he  remained  undisturbed  therein  tUi  his  death, 
Id  the  year  of  the  Hegira  7S8,  A.D.  1333.  All 
vriters  who  mention  him  represent  him  as  a  prince 
cf  the  grmtest  talents,  equally  remarkable  for  cou- 
rage and  coolness  in  war,  and  for  wisdom  in  council. 
Aond  the  cares  of  government,  he  devoted  himself 
viiJi  leal  to  study,  drew  the  learned  around  him,and 
rpndercd  hb  power  and  wealth  subservient  to  the 
canse  of  scienoe.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  his- 
tory, jurispnidenoe,  medicine,  botany,  mathematics, 
and  aatroncHuy,  and  has  bequeathed  to  us  the  fruits 
of  his  loiu^  inquiries  in  several  valuable  works,  of 
which  his  history  of  the  human  race,  and  his  geogra- 
phy, entitled  The  true  SUuation  of  Countries^  are  the 
■Mxt  &nioas.  We  have  several  partial  translations 
wad  cditioos  of  them.  vis.  of  the  historical  works,  1st, 
AmmaUt  MaUemki  Arab.  H  Lot.  Op.  et  Stud,  Reis^ 
km.  1789^94,  5  voit.  Snd,  De  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis 
MnUmmedis,  ed,  Gagmery  1723,  to  which  Schul- 
lens  fans  annexed  an  appendix.  For  portions  of  his 
mgraphy,  we  are  indebted  to  Gnevius,  Reiske, 
Maiatori,  Midiaelis,  Rmk,  Eichhom,  Kosenmuller, 
Paalas,  and  Rommel.  Abulfeda's  own  manuscript  is 
■t  VuiSL  He  is  a  trust-worthy  author,  and  his  style 
^good. 

AsYDOS ;  an  ancient  dtj  of  Asia,  on  the  eastern 
■lie  of  the  Daidanelles,  fiimous  for  the  bridge  of 
s<,  which  Xerxes  is  related  to  have  thrown  here 
■s  the  Hellespont,  and  for  the  loves  of  Hero  and 
nder.  This  city  defended  itself  with  great  cou- 
'  against  Philip  of  Maoedon.     Another  Jbydos 


town  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  con- 
taioed  the  oalace  of  Memnon,  ana  the  celebrated 
Cmple  of  Osiris  built  by  Osymandyas.  Under  Au- 
giBCBs,  the  town  was  reduced  to  ruins,  but  to  tlie 
vrst  of  it,  in  the  present  village  of  El-Berbi,  mag- 
aificcDt  ruins  are  still  found. 

\wrLA  ;  a  mooniain  in  Africa,  one  of  the  pillars  of 
HcTcolcs,  as  they  were  anciently  called ;  being  di- 
rrttlj  opposite  to  Caipe,  (now  Gibraltar)  in  Spain, 
Avaa  which  It  is  distant  only  18  miles.  Between 
Uto^ciBoantaios  are  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 

AarssfNiA  ;    an   extensive  kingdom    of  Africa, 

lfcMp*«wl  oa  the  east  by  the  red  sea,  on  the  north  by 

Semaar,  on  the  west  and  south,  partly  by  Sennaar 

Mad  Coiio&n,  and  partly  by  vast  and  barbarous  re- 

gioo^  of  which  the  names  have  scarcely  reached  us. 

eiokgrtoo  makeA  Abyssinia  770 miles  in  length,  and 

.S50  in  brrmdth.      The  number  of  inhabitants  is  from 

4  to  5  miilfa^,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  of  >^^ 

l^Z^esuStUm,  niixed  with  Jews,  Turks,  and  Ne- 

fHH'^lSanoeats  cailled  this  country,  and  some 

^j^     rf*fldtoc«»*»  *^  *  peculiar  sense,  Ethiopia. 

«  "^  v^rS-ttK^  same  name,  indefinitely  to  the 

^^^'L?  5^fciLa^id  eren  to  a  great  pert  of  Asia. 

iatffi*  ^  V^^il««rdo«n8,  of  which  the  ancients  had 


^dE*i»ct^^»JJ^||^^^  to  ^ecaiiiest  writers,  is  Meroe, 

stik\ 


TV  ^^'^^^P'SJL^jjHSdg*^'  were^  two.    The  first,  and 


\gLfn^^  therf  supposed  to  be  an  island, 
^^       -^c  union  of  the  Nile  with  the 


Md**y^*^J*'*fcS^-Ast»pus,    (Blue    River   and 
i^ih^W  !S^^  .M^£  <^^  ^  ^*"*  was  placed  by 


iCitel 


11% 


lot.  160  26^;  and  Bruce  saw 


near  Ohejidi,  in  Sennaar,  immense  nu'ns,  which 
probably  belonged  to  this  ancient  capital.  Tlie 
other  kingdom  was  not  known  until  tlie  Greeks,  un- 
der tlie  successors  of  Alexander,  had  extended 
their  navigation  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
It  was  t&t  of  the  Axumitse,  situated  upon  the 
Red  sea,  and  occupying  part  of  the  Abyssinian 
province  of  Tigre.  Tne  capital,  Axura,  still  re- 
mains, tlioiigh  in  a  state  of  decay.  Its  port,  Adiilis, 
was  the  channel  by  which  the  finest  ivory  tlien 
known  was  exported,  and  a  commereial  intercourse 
maintained  with  the  coasts  both  of  the  Red  sea  and 
the  Lndian  ocean.— The  Abyssinians  boast  that 
their  country  was  the  Sheba  of  Scripture,  and  that 
it  was  converted  to  Judaism  several  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  It  is  much  more  certain, 
that,  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  tlie 
nation  was  converted  to  Christianity,  which  it  has 
ever  since  professed.  This  is,  however,  more 
tinctured  wiUi  Judaism  than  among  other  nations. 
Boys  and  girls,  are  circumcised ;  we  Mosaic  laws 
in  regard  to  clean  and  unclean  meats  are  respected ; 
the  seventh  day  is  their  Sabbath,  and  their  altara 
have  the  form  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  In  their 
dogmas,  they  follow  the  Monophysitic  doctrine. 
(See  Monophysites.)  In  the  churdi  service  they  use 
the  Bible,  with  the  apocryphal  books,  in  the  Tigre 
or  Ghees  language,  which  is  their  language  of  liter- 
ature. Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  are  ac&unistered 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  church,  of  which 
they  have  all  the  festivals  and  fasts.  It  is,  however, 
peciiliar  to  the  Abyssinians,  that  persons  of  rank  re- 
ceive larger  pieces  of  bread  at  the  Lord's  supper, 
and  that  no  one  is  admitted  to  it  before  his  25th 
year,  because  they  pretend  that  no  one  is  account- 
able for  sin  before  that  age,  and  that  all  who  die 
prior  to  it  are  sure  of  salvation.  They  consider  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  as  unclean,  and  hasten  their  in- 
terment. Their  small,  round,  conical  diurclies 
stand  on  hills,  near  running  water,  surrounded  by 
cedars,  and  are  iiill  of  pictures.  During  the  ser- 
vice every  body  is  obliged  to  stand,  as  in  the  Greek 
churches.  The  shoes  are  left  at  the  door,  and  pass- 
ing horsemen  must  dismount  The  service,  like  that 
ofthe  Greek  church,  consists  in  reading  parts  of  the 
Bible  and  praying.  The  clergy,  who  are  very  igno- 
rant, generally  marry,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  cross, 
which  they  offer  to  passengers  to  oe  kissed.  The 
head  of  the  Abyssinian  church  is  called  Jbuna, 
(our  father,)  and  is  generally  taken  from  the  Coptic 
priests,  as  the  Abyssinians  and  the  Copts  keep  up  a 
communication  with  each  other  in  Cairo.  Under 
the  abuna  are  the  kamosats,  or  the  chief  priests  of 
the  secular  clergy,  the  learned  theologians  and 
monks.  The  latter  pretend  to  be  of  the  order  of 
St  Augustine,  and  are  divided  into  two  classes. 
Hie'members  of  the  one,  living  unmarried,  reside  in 
wealthy  convents ;  those  of  the  other,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  live  around  the  churches,  sup- 
ported by  agriculture.  Both  sorts,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  nuns,  travel  about  the  country,  trade  in  tlie 
markets,  and  do  not  appear  scrupulously  observant 
of  their  vow  of  chastity.  The  Abyssinian  clergy  have 
neither  a  particular  dress  nor  peculiar  privileges.  A . 
is  now  divided  into  three  separate  states,  Tigre, 
Amhara,  and  Efat  The  negus,  or  negush,  as  the 
king  of  all  A.  was  called  before  its  division,  lives  at 
Gongar,  in  .^mhara,  enjoying  only  a  nominal  sove- 
reignty, and  watched  by  the  chief  of  that  state. 
The  pope  has  several  times  attempted  to  gain  over 
A.  An  opportunity  of  reducing  the  Abyssinians  to 
the  Roman  chuixih  was  offered  by  their  war  witii 
the  Turks,  in  which  the  regent  Helena  souffht  assiS' 
tanoe  for  David  II.,  the  minor  negus,  nx>m  the 
Portuguese,  1516.    In  1520,  a  Portuguese  fleet, 
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with  soldiers  and  priestSi  arrived  in  A.,  and  after 
the  Turks  and  Giulas  te  warlike,  mountain  people, 
in  the  south  and  west  or  A.)  had  been  repulsed,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Poituffuese,  towards  the  end  of 
the  1 6th  century,  the  leatous  catholics  obtained  a 
footing,  of  which  the  pope  knew  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage. He  sent  Jesuits  to  convert  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  a  Por- 
tuguese colony  soppocted  their  enterprise.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  1 7th  century,  the  Roman  catholic 
rttSal  wa*  bitroduced ;  the  Jesuit,  Alphonso  Men- 
dea  was  elected  patriarch  of  A,,  in  16:^,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  7th  day  as  the  Sabbath  abolished, 
and  the  whole  religious  system  accommodated  to  the 
catholic  model.  But  this  &vourable  turn  of  af- 
iairs  was  of  short  duration.  The  negus  Basilidas 
began  his  administration  in  1632,  by  yielduig  to  the 
wiSies  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  Roman  catholic  fiiith.  He  banished 
the  monks  with  the  patriarch,  and  ordered  the  Jesu- 
its who  remained  to  be  hanged.  Almost  all  the 
catholic  missionaries  have  since  snffiered  death,  and 
all  the  attempts  of  the  Roman  propaffBuda  to  es- 
tablish the  catholic  &ith  ui  A. .  until  tSe  end  of  the 
last  century,  have  proved  fruitless.— In  the  western 
part  of  this  country,  an  independent  government  of 
Jews  has  long  existed.  They  caQ  themselves 
Faiaahat^  that  is,  exiles;  the  state  is  called  Falaa-' 
Jan,  Tliey  have  their  own  government,  which  is 
allowed  by  the  negus,  on  consideration  of  their 
paying  a  certain  tribute.  Bruce  found  there  a  Jew- 
ish king)  Gideon,  and  a  queen,  Judith. — The  cus- 
toms ofUie  Abyssinians  are  described  by  Bruce  and 
Salt  as  exceedingly  savage.  They  eat  the  raw  and 
still  auivering  fl^  of  cattle,  whose  roaring  is  to  be 
heard  at  their  feasts.  A  perpetual  state  ofcivil  war 
seems  the  main  cause  of  tneir  peculiar  brutality  and 
barbarism.  Dead  bodies  are  seen  lying  in  the 
streets,  and  serve  as  food  to  dogs  ana  hyaenas. 
Marriage  is  there  a  very  slight  connexion,  fonned 
and  dissolved  at  ^easure ;  conjugal  idelity  is  but 
little  regarded.  The  rulers  are  unlimited  despots 
in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affiiirs,  disposing  of  the 
lives  of  their  subjects  at  pleasure. — A.  is  fufl  of  hiffh 
ranges  of  mountains,  in  which  the  Nile  takes  Its 
rise.  The  climate,  on  the  whole,  is  line,  and  the 
soil  exceedingly  fertile.  Hie  v^table  and  anfanal 
kingdoms  are  very  ridi,  and  amnd  many  species 
peculiar  to  this  country.  One  of  the  most  important 
natural  oroductions  of  A-  is  salt,  covering  a  great 
plain,  whidi  occupies  part  of  the  tract  between  Am- 
philia  and  Massuah.  The  plain  of  salt  is  about 
four  days*  journey  across.  For  about  half  a  mile 
the  salt  is  soft,  but  afterwards  becomes  hai^  like 
snow  which  has  been  partially  thawed,  and  consoli- 
dated. It  is  perfectly  pure :  it  is  cut  with  an  acbe, 
and  carried  off  by  caravans.  Hie  country  is  rich  in 
gold,  iron,  grain,  and  fruits.  Commerce  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Turks. 

Acacia,  Egyptian  Thorn,  or  Binding  Bean-tree ; 
in  the  LUmaaan  system,  a  species  of  mimosa.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  used  by  the  Chinese  to  pro- 
duce that  yellow  colour  which  we  see  in  their  silks 
and  stu&  They  make  a  decoction  of  the  dried 
flowers,  and  add  alum  and  calcined  oyster-shells.  In 
the  materia  medica,  acacia  is  the  inspissated  juice 
of  the  pods  of  the  mimosa  Nilotica  of  Linnieus. 

AcAOSMY ;  an  association  of  scholare  or  artists, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  sciences  or  arts,  sometimes 
established  by  government,  sometimes  voluntary 
unions  of  orivate  individuals.  The  academies  at 
Paris,  Stockholm,  and  Berlin,  are  in  part  institu- 
tions for  tlie  purpose  of  instruction ;  but  at  first  (heir 
only  object  was  tJie  one  above-mentioned.  The  mem- 
bers of  an  academy  either  select  their  own  branches 


of  study  or  porsue  those  which  the  sove 
signs  to  them.  The  results  of  thor  labours  art 
read  in  the  regular  meetings^  and  prfaited  among 
their  proceedings.  The  naoM  is  derived  from  the 
Atfaflsian academy, bekmging  tea  certain  Acade- 
nnis,  a  flunous  school  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
the  place  where  Plato  tauf^t  The  appellsitiony 
academy,  is  also  used  to  denote  the  various  philoso- 
phical sects,  whose  doctrims  were  taught  in  that  in- 
stitution. In  this  sense  we  speak  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  academies ;  the  founders  of  which  were 
Plato,  Arcesilaus,  and  Lacydas  or  Carneades.  The 
first  institution  of  antiouity,  which  merits  the  name 
of  academy,  in  the  moaem  sense  of  the  term,  was  at 
Alexandria.  Attracted  by  the  generosity  of  tlie 
Ptolemies,  a  numerous  association  of  scholars  was 
collected  here,  who  were  to  have  laboured  for  the 
extension  and  perfection  of  human  knowledge,  but 
soon  fell  hito  idleness,  or  the  exercise  of  grammati- 
cal subtleties.  From  Alexandria  the  Jews  bor- 
rowed the  custom  of  founding  academies,  wfaidi 
were  established,  after  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
in  the  cities  on  the  Euphrates,  Sora,  Neharda,  and 
Punebidita.  From  them  the  Nestorians  learned,  in 
the  sixth  century,  to  value  science,  and  imparted 
the  same  spirit  to  the  Arabs,  whose  excellent 
caliphs,  Almansor,  Harun  al  Raschid,  and  Alma- 
mun,  founded  a  number  of  academies,  which  were 
extended  from  Cordova  to  Bochara  in  the  fitfthesi 
east,  with  the  greatest  success.  At  the  court,  too,, 
of  Charlemagne,  we  find  an  academy,  founded  by 
the  emperor,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  instructor, 
Alcuin,  of  which  he  was  himself  a  member.  This 
useful  mstitution  was  dissolved  after  the  death  of 
Alcuin,  and  we  afterwards  find  no  academies,  pro- 
perly so  called,  till  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  when  several  Grecian 
scholars  wero  compelled  to  fly  to  Italy.  Loremo  de 
Medici  then  foun^d,  at  Florence,  the  flrst  Grecian 
academy,  under  the  care  of  Argyropvlus,  llieodare 
Gaai,  and  Chaloondylas.  Cosmo  afterwards  esta- 
blished the  Platonic  academy,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Phito,  and  the  re- 
storation of  his  philosophy.  These  establishmenta 
did  not  subsist  long,  but  their  places  were  filled  by 
others  of  a  more  general  character,  which  spread 
themselves  over  all  the  cities  of  Europe.  We  will 
arrange  the  most  important  older  ones,  that  still 
exist,  according  to  the  subjects  to  whkh  they  are 
devoted. 

General  tdeniifie  Acadenuet,  The  Academia  8e- 
cretorum  Nature,  founded  at  Naples  in  1660,  for 
the  promotion  of  the  mathemaucal  and  ph)'9ioal 
sciences,  was  abolished  by  the  papal  interdicL  it 
was  followed  by  the  Accademia  del  Lincei,  founded 
at  Rome,  far  prince  Cesi,  about  the  end  of  the  same 
century ;  of  which  Gallileo  was  a  member.  The 
Accademia  del  Oimento  arose  in  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  under  the  patronage  of  prince  Leo- 
pold, afterwards,  cardinal  de  Medici,  and  numbered 
among  its  members  Paolo  di  Buono,  Borelli,  Vivia- 
ni,  I&di,  Magalotti,  and  other  distinguished  men.  • 
The  Accademia  degl'  Inquieti,  at  Bdonia,  after- 
wards incorporated  with  the  Accademia  £lla  Trac- 
cia,  published  several  excellent  treatises  under  the 
tide  Pensieri  Fisico-Matematici,  1667.  In  1714,  it 
was  united  with  the  Institute  at  Bologna,  and  has 
soice  been  called  the  Academy  of  the  institute,  or 
(he  Clementine  Academy,  (firom  Clement  XI.)  It 
possesses  a  large  collection  of  natural  curiosities  and 
a  numerous  library.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Bologna,  or  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  was  estab- 
lished in  11X2,  by  count  Manigli.  (See  Bologna.) 
In  1540,  an  academy  was  established  at  Rossano,  in 
tlie  territory  of  Naples,  under  the  name  Societa 
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SdtatikM  RaaaneDse  degV  Incuriosi,  at  first  for  the 
brllo  ktttts,  but  since  lo95  for  the  sdences  also. 
Tbe  Bapl  Academy  at  liiapies  has  existed  since 
1T79.  hs  publicatioiis  contain  some  instructive  di&- 
^pssBHas  oo  mathematical  subjects.  Of  the  Italian 
Msdraies,  we  would  also  mention  those  at  Turin, 
Fuimf  31ilan,  Sienna,  Verana,  Genoa,  all  of  which 
tofc  puhlished  their  tnnsactions.  Italy  may  be 
caikdtke  mother  of  academic  institutions.  Jarchius 
flUBentes  6S0  of  them  in  his  catalogue.— The 
Frcach  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  Academie 
Kajik  des  Sdences,  founded  in  1666,  by  Colbert, 
fKtbnd  tbe  royal  ratification  in  1699.  The  mem- 
ben  were  dirided  into  four  dasses—honorary  mem- 
hen,  active  members  or  pensionaries  (receiving 
aUries),  anodes  and  ileveM,  The  first  class  was  to 
oMiain  tes,  and  each  of  the  three  others  twenty 
penooL  The  oretpdent  was  appointed  by  the  king 
uA  of  the  first  oasa.  From  the  second,  a  secretary 
and  treasiffer  were  selected  The  duke  of  Orleans, 
vtn  Rsent,  abolished  the  class  of  etevet,  and  8ub> 
stknted  rar  it  two  new  classes,  the  one  of  which 
cDOfrised  twelve  a^iuncts,  and  the  other,  six  asso- 
nit;  10  which  latter  class  no  particular  branch  of. 
neon  was  assigned.  A  vice-president  was  to  be 
jffniBlKi  aanasfiy  by  the  king  from  the  first  class, 
ttil  ft  direetor  and  sub-director  firom  the  second. 
in  1789,  the  king  added  dasses  for  natural  history, 
tnioiltare,  mineralogy,  and  physics;  so  that  the 
^ndt  now  fionstrted  Si  eight  da»es.  He  abo  in- 
Qorponlfd  the  asgcciet  and  the  adjuncts  {adj'amU), 
Bii  academy  has  rendered  many  services  to  sdence, 
e^ecally  by  the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the 
■eridiftB.  Since  1699,  it  has,  with  a  Sew  late  ex- 
ftftioai,  aoaaally  puUished  a  volume  of  its  transac- 
tidK,  which  constitute  a  series  of  139  volumes. 
fUiuiUe  de  Meslny  founded  two  prises,  which  the 
mdemy  aanually  distributed;  the  first,,  of  2500 
inm.  for  the  promotion  of  physical  astronomy ;  the 
•QBBd,  of  SOOO  livTCSy  far  that  of  navigation  and 
nmsMtt.  In  1703;  the  academy  was  abolished ; 
adihel^ptionl  Institute  took  its  place,  and  that 
^  tbe  «thcr  academies;  bat  they  were  restored  by 
l«to  X  YII L  Important  academies,  besides  those 
tf  P vti,  itill  exist  in  the  principal  cities  of  France, 
^.f.  at  Caen,  since  1705;  at  Toulouse,  the  first 
Wimeof  liMMe  transactions  appeared  in  1782;  at 
Knea,  since  1736 ;  at  Bordeaux,  since  1703 ;  at 
Smsrmb,  sinoe  1674 ;  at  Marseilles,  since  1726;  at 
LfQoa,  since  1700;  at  Montaufaan,  shioe  1744;  at 
Ajnem,  daoe  1750 ;  at  Dijon,  since  1740;  &«.— 
An  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  founded  in 
BdliB  la  1700,  by  king  fVederic  I ;  some  changes 
B  it  weie  made  in  1710 ;  principally  rehiting  to  me 
pcsideBcy.  The  members  were  divided  into  four 
<^ws;  the  fint  were  to  devote  themselves  to natu- 
ai  philoaopby,  medicine,  and  chemistry ;  the  second 
to  iBthcaaaticSy  astronomy,  and  mechanics;  the 
t^  to  the  htstory  and  hmguage  of  Germany ;  the 
hmk  (0  orieoial  literatnre,  wiSi  a  view  to  the  oon- 
vrnim  of  the  heathen.  Each  class  chooses  a 
^nfiatfm]iSt.  Tbefiistpresident was  tfaefiunous 
Lnboitt.  The  institution  bMan  truly  to  flourish 
*Mkr  Fiedoric  II,  who  invited  distinguished  scholars 
^  fivrign  eonntries,  and  appointed  Maupertuis 
F^^denL  PaUic  sessions  were  held  semi-annually, 
<«  the  birth-day  of  the  king  and  the  anniversary  of 
ItoiooeaMato  the  throne.  In  the  latter,  a  prise 
tte^lof  50  dncats  b  aii^udged  to  him  who  has  best 
fsvcnd  the  <piestian  pn^osed  by  the  academy. 
^^^  thitt  time,  their  transactions  have  appeared  in 
ft  vfin  of  votumes,  under  the  title  M4moires  de 
t^^^  JKajNife  de$  Sciences  H  Belles  Lettres  d 
°^m.  They  are  now,  however,  always  published 
1b  ^  Gtraan  language.     New  alterations  were 


made  in  1798,  in  order  to  give  a  more  useful  direc- 
tion to  the  hiboors  of  the  Boademy:  among  other 
things,  the  royal  library  and  the  cabinet  of  aits  were 
united  with  it— At  Manheim,  in  1755,  the  elector, 
Charles  Theodore,  established  an  academy,  aoooid- 
inj^  to  the  plan  of  Scfaopflin.  It  consisted,  at  first, 
oftwo  classes,  the  historical  and  physical ;  the  latter 
was  divided,  in  1780,  into  the  physical,  properly  so 
called,  and  the  meteorological.  The  transactions 
in  the  departments  of  hist^  and  physic  have  ap- 
peared under  the  tide  Acta  Academim  Theodora- 
PaiathuB  in  the  branch  of  meteorology,  under  the 
tide  Ephemerides  Societaiis  MeteorologieeB  PalaHfue. 
^The  academy  at  Munich  has  existed  since  1759, 
but  was  much  enlarged  when  Bavaria  was  exalted 
to  a  kingdom.  Its  memoirs  are  entitied  Abhandlungen 
der  baiersehen  Akademie.-'FeteT  the  Great  had  pro- 
jected the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  St  Petersburg,  and  consulted  Wou 
and  Leibniti  on  the  subject ;  but  his  death  prevent^ 
ed  the  execution  of  his  prqject,  which  was  completed 
by  Catharine  I.  Its  first  sitting  was  held,  Dec.  1725. 
The  empress  appropriated  about  30^000  roubles  a 
year  for  the  support  of  the  academy ;  fifteen  distin- 
guished schokrs  in  diffierent  departments  received 
pmsions  as  members,  with  the  titie  of  professors. 
The  most  femous  of  them  were  Nicholas  luid  Daniel 
Bemouilli,  the  two  de  Lisles,  Bulfin^,  and  Wolf. 
Under  Peter  II.  the  academy  languished ;  but  re- 
vived under  the  empress  Anna,  and  declined  again 
after  her  death.  Under  Elisabeth,  it  fiouriSied 
anew.  It  was  enlarged  and  improved,  and  an  aca^ 
demy  of  arts  added  in  1747,  which  was  separated 
again  in  1764.  Its  annual  income  amounts  to  60,000 
roubles.  This  academy  has  contributed  much  to  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Russia, 
by  sending  men  like  Pulas,  Gmelin,  Stolbeig,  Gul- 
denstadt,  and  Klaproth,  to.  travel  through  single 
provinces,  and  has  thereby  given  rise  to  some  excel- 
lent works.  The  number  ofactive  members,  besides 
the  president  and  director,  amounts  to  fifteen.  In 
addition  to  these,  Uiere  are  four  a^functs,  who  at- 
tend the  sittings,  and  are  admitted,  on  the  first  va- 
cancies, to  Uie  rank  of  members.  The  academy  has 
an  excellent  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts,  a 
valuable  cabinet  of  medals,  and  a  rich  collection  in 
natural  hi^ory.  Its  transactions  appeared  ftom  1728 
to  1747,  during  which  period  they  amount  to  14 
volumes,  under  the  title  Commeniam  Academics 
SdenHm  Jmperialis  PetropolHanm,  From  that  time 
till  1777|  they  were  published  under  the  tide  Non 
Commentarn,  in  20  volumes.  They  were  subse- 
quendy  entitled  Acta  Academim^  and  at  present  the 
new  series  is  called  Nova  Acta.  The  CommerUarH 
are  all  in  Latin;  the  Ada  are  pardy  in  Latin, 
partly  in  French.— The  Koyal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Stockholm  originated  in  a  private  association  of 
six  learned  men,  among  whom  was  Linnnus,  and 
held  its  first  sessicm,  June  23,  1739.  In  the  same 
year  appeared  its  first  memoirs.  The  association 
soon  attracted  public  attention,  and,  March  31, 
1741,  the  kinff  conferred  on  it  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  iM^eden.  It  receives,  however,  no  pen- 
sion from  the  crown,  and  is  conducted  by  its  own 
members.  A  professor  of  experimental  philosophy 
only,  and  two  secretaries  are  paid  finom  the  funds  of 
the  society,  which  are  oon^erable,  arising  from 
legacies  and  donations.  The  presidency  is  neld  in 
turn  by  the  members  residing  at  Stockholm,  each 
one  renuuning  in  office  three  months.  The  treatises 
read  in  the  sittings  appear  quarterly.  The  first  forty 
volumes,  till  1779,  are  called  the  Old  Transactions  ; 
the  subsequent  volumes  are  called  the  new.  The 
papere  relating  to  agriculture  appear  under  the  tide 
CEcotumica  Acta.    Prises,  consisting  of  money  and 
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gold  medals,  are  annually  offerpd.— The  Royal 
Academy  at  Copenhagen  sprang  from  a  society  of 
six  literary  men,  to  whom  Chri^ian  VI.  committed, 
in  1742,  the  care  of  his  cabinet  of  medals.  They 
subsequently  enlarged  their  phui,  so  as  to  form  a 
regular  academy.  One  of  these  literary  men  was 
the  Count  of  Holstein,  at  whose  supnesUon  Chris- 
tian VI,  took  the  academy  under  his  protection  in 
1743,  endowed  it  v/ith  a  fund,  and  directed  tlie 
members  to  extend  their  studies  to  natural  history, 
physics,  and  mathematics.  It  has  published  fifteen 
volumes,  in  the  Danish  language :  some  of  these 
liave  been  translated  into  Latin.— The  Royal  Irish 
Academy  at  Dublin  was  formed  in  1782,  mostly  of 
the  members  of  the  university,  who  assembled  week- 
ly. Its  transactions  have  appeared  regularly  since 
J788.  As  early  as  1683,  there  was  an  academy  in 
Dublin,  but,  owing  to  the  distracted  state  of  the 
country,  it  soon  declined.  In  1740,  a  Physioo- His- 
torical Society  was  instituted  there,  which  published 
tw(f  volumes  of  transactions,  still  extant.  This  also 
soon  declined. — In  Lisbon,  the  late  queen  established 
an  academy  of  science,  agriculture,  arts,  commerce, 
and  economy  in  general,  consisting  of  three  classes ; 
those  of  natural  science,  mathematics,  and  national 
literature,  and  oompiising  sixty  members.  It  has 
published  Memoriat  de  LUteratura  Porhtgueza^  Me- 
moritu  Eeonomicas,  together  with  scientific  transac- 
tions, and  a  CoUec^  ae  JJvroi  inedUos  de  Histona 
P&riugueza, 

Academies /or  the  yromoHon  o/partieuiar  depart- 
metUt  of  Science,^!,.  Medical,  llie  Academia  Na- 
tuFB  Curiosorum  at  Vienna,  called  also  Leopold's 
Academy,  was  formed  in  1652.  At  first,  it  published 
Its  treatises  sraarately,  but  after  1684,  in  volumes. 
Under  Leopold  I.  in^  &voured  it  in  a  high  degree, 
it  adopted  the  name  Caesareo-Leopoldina  Naturs 
Curiosorum  Academia,  Similar  academies  were 
established  at  P^ermo,  1645;  in  Spain,  1652;  at 
Venice,  1701 ;  and  at  Geneva,  1715.-2.  Surgical, 
A  suigical  actudemy  was  establ^ed  at  Paris,  1731, 
which  proposes  annually  a  priie  question.  The  prise 
is  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  500  livres.  A  surgi- 
cal academy  was  founded  at  Vienna  in  1783.  lliree 
prise  medals,  each  of  the  value  of  50  guilders,  are 
yeariy  adjudged  to  the  most  suooessfui  students.  ^3. 
An  academy  of  theologw  was  established,  in  1687,  at 
Bologna.—^.  Corondii  founded,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century,  a  geographical  academy  at  Ve- 
nice, under  the  title  of  the  Argonauts :  the  object 
is  to  publish  good  maps  and  descriptions  of  countries. 
—5.  Historical.  King  John  V.  founded,  in  1720, 
a  royal  academy  of  Portuguese  history  at  Lisbon, 
consisting  of  a  director,  four  censors,  a  secretary, 
and  fifty  members :  the  sulgect  of  their  study  is  the 
ecclesiastical  and  politiod  history  of  Portugal.  In 
Madrid,  an  association  of  scholars  was  instituted 
about  1730,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and 
explaining  the  historical  monuments  of  Spain.  It 
was  formed  into  an  academy  by  king  Philip  V.  in 
1 738.  It  consists  of  24  members,  and  has  published 
several  ancient  historical  works ;  some  for  tlie  first 
time,  some  in  new  editions.  The  Academy  of  8ua- 
bian  History,  at  Tubingen,  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  ttie  best  historical  works,  and 
the  lives  of  the  best  nistorians,  as  well  as  for  com* 
piling  new  memoirB.^6.  For  the  study  of  antiqui- 
ties. An  academy  exists  at  Cortona,  in  Italy,  for 
the  study  of  Etrurian  antiquities ;  another  at  Upsal, 
in  Sweden,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, and  the  antiquities  of  Sweden.  Both  have 
published  valuable  works.  Tlie  academy  which 
Paul  II.  establislied  in  Rome,  for  the  same  purpose, 
MNMi  came  to  an  end,  and  the  one  founded  by  Fx>o 
X.  met  with  the  bame  fate,  afuT  it  imd  flourished 


some  time.  Others,  less  important,  rose  oo  their 
ruins,  but  all  similar  institutions  were  surpassed  by 
the  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  at  Paris,  founded  by 
Colbert,  in  1663,  for  the  study  ot  ancient  monu- 
ments, and  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  lonarkable 
occurrences  of  their  own  country,  by  means  of  me- 
dals, statues,  inscriptions,  &c  At  first,  it  had  but 
four  members,  who  were  chosen  from  those  of  the 
French  academy ;  but  in  1701,  the  number  was  fixed 
at  ten  honorary  members,  ten  associes,  ten  pension- 
aireSf  and  ten  ileves.  lliey  met'semi-weekly  in  the 
Louvre,  and  held  every  year  two  public  sessions. 
The  dass  of  Sieves  was  finally  abolished.  The  kin||r 
annually  appointed  their  president  .and  vice-presi- 
dent The  secretary  and  treasurer  held  their  ofltoes 
for  life.  Their  memoirs  (from  1701—93)  constitute 
60  vols,  in  4to.  It  experienced  the  &te  of  all  the 
French  academies,  and  is  now  restored.  The  Her- 
culanean  Academy  was  instituted  at  Naples  in  1755, 
by  the  minister  Tanucci,  to  explain  the  ancient 
monuments  found  in  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  &c. 
Their  labours  have  appeared,  since  1775,  under  the 
title  AntichUd  di  Ercolano.  In  1807,  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte founded  an  academy  of  history  and  antiqui- 
ties at  Naples,  which  has  fidlen  hito  decay.  Ihe 
academv  founded  in  the  same  year  at  Florence,  for 
the  explanaticm  of  TiKcan  antiquities,  has  published 
some  voliunes  of  memoirs.  In  the  same  year,  like- 
wise, a  Celtic  academy  was  established  at  Paris,  the 
objects  of  which  were  the  elucidation  of  the  history, 
manners,  antiquities,  and  monuments  of  the  Celts, 
especially  those  in  France;  also  researches  into  the 
etymology  of  ail  European  languages  by  the  aid  of 
the  Celto- Breton,  Welsh,  and  £!rse  dialects;  to- 
gether with  investigations  respecting  the  Druidioal 
worship.  Lenoir  is  its  president  Its  transactions 
appear  under  the  tide  Memohres  de  t  Academie  Cel- 
tique.-^t.  For  the  improvement  of /an^iMT^e.  The 
Academia  della  Crusca,  or  Academia  t^irfuratomm, 
was  formed  in  1588,  and  first  attracted  attention  by 
its  attacks  on  Tasso.  Its  principal  merit  consists  hi 
having  compiled  an  excellent  dictionary,  and  edited 
with  care  several  of  the  ancient  poets  of  Italy.  The 
Academic  Frangaise,  formed  in  1629,  was  then  a 
private  association ;  six  years  after,  it  was  raised  by 
Richelieu  to  the  dignity  of  an  academy  of  the 
French  language,  grammar,  poetrv,  and  eloquence. 
The  numb^  of  members  was  fixed  at  40,  and  from 
them  a  director  and  a  chancellor  were  elected  every 
two  months,  and  a  secretary  for  life.  Besides  many 
other  valuable  works,  it  has  published  a  dictionary 
of  the  French  huiguaffe,  (first  edition  in  1694.)  At 
Madrid,  the  duke  of  £scaiona  founded  an  academy 
for  the  unprovement  of  the  Spanish  language,  in 
1714,  whidi  the  king  endowed  with  various  privi- 
leges. It  has  done  much  towards  purifying  ana  per- 
fecting the  language,  especially  by  the  compilation 
of  a  dictionary.  In  Petersburg,  an  academy  for  tiie 
improvement  1^  the  Russian  finguage  was  founded 
in  1783,  and  united  with  the  Ac£lemy  of  Sciences. 
In  Sweden,  also,  a  royal  academy  of  language 
was  instituted  in  1789.»Many  literary  sodHies 
are  distinguished  only  by  name  from  academies. 
Such  are  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  at  GoUin- 
gen,  founded  in  1750,  the  Royal  Society  of  Eng- 
land, founded  in  1645.  This  society  has  maile  ob- 
servations and  experiments  on  most  of  the  works  of 
nature ;  has  impro\'ed  agriculture,  navigation,  naval, 
civil,  and  mil  itary  architecture,  &c.  It  has  regi^red 
experiments,  observations,  &c.,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  publislied  the  most  valuable,  under  the  tide  of 
Philosophical  Transactions.  Tlie  Royal  Society  of 
Doblfai,  for  the  encouragement  of  husbandry  and  the 
arts,  established  in  1731,  has  been  one  of  the  mof^t 
active  establishments  of  Uie  kind  in  Europe.     '1  ha 
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!loyal  Soeietr  </  Edinlmrch  was  eslmUiihed  in  1783. 
Besidei  IteK,  Ihere  an  m  SodeCy  of  Antiquaries 
of  Loadoo,  1751  i  the  Litemry  and  Philosophical 
haatfid  Manchesler,  1781 ;  the  literary  associfr- 
lin  of  Haaiicm,  Flushing,  Rotteidam,  Brussels, 
i^Bttenfam,  Copenhaflen,  Upsal,  &c  From  £u- 
nips  tiief  have  spraadto  the  other  quarten  of  the 
{kibe.  In  A^  tlHwe  has  been  a  society  of  arts 
mi  Mteoocs,  at  Batavia,  since  1778 ;  a  society  of 
taaas  at  Calcutta,  in  fiengal,  since  1784 ;  and 
mu  BoBifaay,  to  wfaidi  we  are  indehted  for  the 
out  iaipactaiit  infiwmatkio  rsspectinjr  India  and 
<xiKr  parts  of  the  EasL  The  prindpalleamed  aca- 
pnia and  societies  in  the  U.  S.  of  America,  are 
cfefaUoirinr:  1.  The  American  Philosophical  So- 
drty,  Pbilaideiphia,  fimnded  in  1769.  This  society 
hti  pbUished  nine  Tolmaes,  4to,  of  Transactions, 
is  181S»  it  appointed  a  large  committee  to  superin- 
tnrisnttittnrirsl  dHpaitment,  which  has  published 
ose  vd.  8vo.— S.  The  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  Botton,  foimdcd  m  1791.  It  has  printed 
nifis,  8n>,  of  Collections.  8.  The  Connecticut 
Acadnay  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  New  Haven, 
fasKkd  in  1799,  has  poUished  one  vol.  of  Transac- 
IJOBS.  4.  The  American  Academy  of  Aits  and 
Sdeacesy  Boston,  foonded  in  1780,  has  published 
lbBrToU.4ttk,  of  Transactions.  6.  The  Historical 
Saartfd  New  York,  fbimded  in  1809,  has  pub- 
liAed  finr  vela.  8vo,  of  Collections.  6.  The  Uter- 
■7  sad  Philosophical  Society  of  New  York, 
fiwdfld  in  1815,  has  published  two  vds.  4to,  cf 
T^aarHnm,  7.  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
flMe,  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1818,  has  published 
f«s  Tsh.  8toi  H.  The  Lyceum  of  Natural  History, 
Srv  York,  fomidnl  hi  1818,  has  published  two 
vols.  8to.  Thne  are,  besides,  the  Historical  So- 
6itf  of  Conoord,  New  Hampshire,  the  Essex  His- 
toriol  Sodety,  Salem,  MasBachu8etts,the  Colum- 
fan  bntiMe,  at  Washmgton,  D.  C,  and  some 
«kn;  bat  their  publications  have  been  few. 

I  of  the  fine  arts 
i  century.  The 
I  fur  many  subse- 
tma  jmrttntions  of  a  shnilar  character.  The  ear- 
M  aaioBof  painters,  fe  ejects  shnihtf  to  those  of 
■admiBeadeiiiies  of  ait,  was  the  finstemity,  formed 
It  V«Bioe  in  1S45,  nnier  the  name  of  San  Luca, 
stek  tpoB^  fiom  a  society  under  the  patronage  of 
St  Sophk.  However,  neither  this  nOr  tlie  society 
of  Sn  LncB,  estaMishwl  at  Horence,  hi  1350,  bore 
littBSBttof  an  academy.  The  Accademie  di  San 
Uea^fmndedat  Borne  fai  1593,  by  FVd.  Zuochero, 
AntofaiaiMda  settled  diameter  ui  1715.  Theaca- 
^nr  at  Milan  nay  have  preceded  the  tune  of 
Lrcanlo  ihi  Vtaici,  who  is  generally  reeuded  as  its 
faaider.  Tlie  academies  oF  Bologna,  Farma,  Pfr- 
^  Hwha,  Tuiui,  are  all  of  recent  origin,  and 
^  aevsr  obt^aed  the  importance  which  such  in- 
<winBiacyiitg  hi  laige  capitals,  where  the  finest 
*vb  of  sft  serve  as  goida  and  incentives  to  genius. 
Th»  Acadrmy  of  PdSitingat  Paris  was  established 
H  LoiiB  XIV.  m  1648,  and  the  Academy  of  Archi- 
tttURbyColfaert^fai  1671.  This  hitter  now  exists 
«^  the  Bane  of  Boole  Spteiale  des  Beaux  A  rts, 
Ml  ii  dirided  taito  departments,  in  a  way  which 
■CktHTve  as  a  model.  Shioe  1391,  the  nainters 
^  htk  bave  been  united  in  a  society  called  the 
rtatemity  of  Si  Luke,  which  has  received  charten 
^tefwal  khigi.  Among  the  towns  of  France, 
E  had  the  eariiest  academy.  We  now  find 
of  ooDseauenoe.     The 

/  at  Borne,  hi  the  Villa  Medici,  is  a 

'■*«^sf  the  academy  of  Paris.  Nurembeig  had 
y;<fctcstahliahmept  of  this  kind  in  Germany.  Its 
'  1  by  Sandivit,  1662,  and  long  con- 
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ducted  by  hhn,  earned  new  distinction  from  the  ce- 
lebrity of  Preis^.  The  academy  of  Berlin  wus 
fooiidiBd  in  1694,  was  remodelled  and  received  a 
fresh  impulse  in  1786 ;  that  of  Dresden,  eshibUshed 
in  1697,  was  united  with  those  of  Leipsic  and 
Meissen  in  1764,  and  has  still  the  form  given  it  by 
Hasedom.  The  academy  of  Vienna  was  founded 
by  Joseph  I.  and  completed  by  Charles  VJ.  in  1726 ; 
that  of  Munich  was  established  in  1770;  those  of 
Ihisseldorff  and  Manheim  are  more  valuable  now 
than  they  were  originally.  Wehnar,  Cassel,  Fhuk- 
fart,  Berne,  should  not  be  omitted  in  this  enumera- 
tion. The  Academy  of  Painting  at  Madrid  had  its 
origin  ui  1752 ;  the  Royal  Aca£my  of  Painting  at 
London,  in  1768.  Irately,  a  branch  of  the  London 
academy  has  been  established  at  Rome,  which,  we 
have  reason  to  hope,  will  prove  more  useful  than 
the  parent  society.  Edinburgh  has  possessed  a 
similar  society  since  1754.  At  Brussels,  Amster- 
dam, Antwe^  there  are  disth^^uished  academies. 
StodLholm  has  had,  since  1733,  an  academy  of  the 
fine  arts,  founded  by  count  Te»in.  Sfaice  1738, 
one  has  existed  at  Copenhagen,  but  its  privileges 
were  conferred  on  it  in  1754.  This  academy  has 
exercised  an  unportant  influenoe.  The  academy  of 
Petef^borg  was  founded  in  1757,  and  extended  hi 
1764.  Its  influence  in  awakening  diligence  and  en- 
terprise among  the  Russian  artists  hu  been  lately 
very  apparent^For  schools  of  musics  see  Consena* 
tory. 

Acanthus;  the  name  of  an  ancient  town  in 
Egypt,  also  one  in  Caria,  and  another  m  Macedonia 
(near  mount  Athos),  &c-^Also^  a  genus  of  plants 
(oonunonly  called  bear's-breech),  of  the  order  an- 
giospermia,  dass  dfidpiamia.  The  leaves  of  the  A. 
are  large,  and  very  beautiful.  It  grows  wild  in 
Italy.— -In  arddtecture,  an  ornament  resembling  the 
leaves  of  the  acanthus,  used  in  the  capitals  or  the 
Corinthian  and  Composite  orders. 

AcAPULco  is  the  best  Mexican  harbour  on  the 
Pacific  ocean;  Ion.  98»  50*  W.,  hit.  16>  5(y  N. ;  pop. 
mostly  people  of  colour.  Both  the  harbour  ana  the 
road-stead  are  deep,  with  a  secure  andmrage  firoas 
storms.  It  is  the  most  considerable  port  on  the  S. 
W.  side  of  Mexico.  Heavily  hden  diqps  can  lie  at 
anchor,  dose  to  the  granite  rocks,  which  environ  the  ^ 
road-stead  and  harbmir.  On  account  of  the  steep- 
ness of  these  rocks,  the  coast  has  a  wild  and  barren 
appearance.  At  the  entrance  of  the  haihour  is 
situated  an  ishmd,  Roqueta  or  Orifo,  ^n^iich  forms  a 
western  entrance  of  70O  or  800  feet  broad,  and  an 
eastern,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  from 
24  to  33  fathoms  deep.  On  the  north-west  lies  the 
dty,  defended  by  fort  San  Diego,  situated  on  an 
eminence.  It  has  not  more  than  4000  inhabitants, 
mostly  people  of  colour,  llie  number  used  to  hi- 
crease  much  on  the  arrival  of  the  galleon  firom 
Manilla.  Few  commercial  places  have  a  mora  un- 
healthy situation.  The  usual  heat  ui  the  day  is  fkom 
86  to  90»  Fahrenhdt;  hi  the  night,  till  3  o'dock, 
A.  M.,  78» ;  and  from  that  thne  till  sunrise,  64  to 
62*.  Hie  sun's  rays  are  reflected  by  the  white  rodu 
upon  the  dty,  wlim  no  creature  is  oomfiortable  ex- 
cept the  musquitoes.  To  procure  fresh  air,  the 
Spanish  government  caused  a  passage  to  be  out 
through  the  rodts  on  the  east ;  but  n^Iected,  what 
was  £r  more  necessary,  to  drain  and  dike  the  mo- 
rasB,  on  the  same  ^e,  rituated  most  fevojuablo 
for  the  culture  of  sugar  cane.  About  the  middle  of 
the  dry  season,  the  water  disappears,  and  the  efflu- 
via of  putrid  substances  infect  the  air.  Here  the 
yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  ehoiem 
morbus  of  the  East  Indies,  sweep  away  many 
stiangefs,  and  especially  yoimg  Europeans.  The 
calms  under  the  line,  which  frequently  continue  for 
o— D 
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a  long  time,  are  a  nataral  obstacle,  which  renders  a 
voyage  from  Calhio  to  Acapulco  more  difficult,  and 
often  longer,  than  one  from  Callao  to  Cadii.  Steam- 
boats would  be  of  great  advantage  in  this  quarter. 
In  Older  to  take  advantage  of  tlie  tiade-winds,  it  is 
especially  necessary  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the 
line.  This,  however,  is  mipiacticable  on  a  coasting 
voyage  from  Acapulco  to  Callao.  The  exports 
hitherto,  from  Acapulco  have  been  mostly  suver, 
indigo,  cochineal,  Spanish  cloth,  and  some  peltry, 
whidi  comes  from  California  and  the  northern  part 
of  Mexico.  The  imports  consist  of  all  the  valuable 
productions  of  Asia. 

AcARNANiA,  now  Called  //  Camia  and  //  Detpo- 
iato;  an  ancient  country  of  Epirus,  divkled  from 
^tolia  by  the  Achelous. 

AcATBOuci  are,  in  general,  those  who  do  not  be- 
long to  the  catholic  church.  In  certain  catholic 
countries,  protestants  are  distinguished  by  this 
name,  which  is  considered  less  odious. 

Accent;  the  law  which  resnihites  the  rising  and 
fiilling.of  sounds  or  tones.  Music  and  language, 
which  are  subiect  to  this  law,  both  originate  in  Uie 
feelings ;  ana  although  tliey  at  last  separate  from 
each  other,  and  music  remains  the  language  of  the 
heart,  while  roeech,  or  language,  properly  so  called, 
becomes  the  language  of  the  mind,  yet  the  latter 
does  not  entirely  cease  to  speak  to  the  heart ;  and 
music  and  language  thus  retain  certain  qualities  in 
common ;  these  are  partly  internal  and  partly  ex- 
ternal. Both  are  adapted  to  the  expression  of  emo- 
tions ;  and  thence  arise  the  movements,  sometimes 
slow  and  sometimes  quick,  which  we  perceive  in 
them.  They  thus  become  subject  to  <^uantity  or 
time;  and  we  distinguish  sounds,  with  reference  to 
quantity,  into  long  and  short.  In  order  to  express 
an  emotion  distinctly  and  plainly,  there  must  be  a 
suitable  arrangement  of  the  organs  for  the  sounds 
intended  to  be  produced ;  for,  in  a  series  of  sounds 
measured  by  the  relation  of  time,  and  regulated  also 
by  relation  to  some  fundamental  tone,  there  will  be 
found  a  certain  connexion  and  association  which  re- 
present the  emotions  in  their  various  relations  and 
gradations ;  it  is  this  also,  which  distin^ishes  cor- 
rectly what  is  of  primary  importance  from  what  is 
secondary,  renders  tlie  unimportant  subordinate  to 
the  important,  and  gives  proper  weight  to  that  which 
is  significant.  A  succession  of  tones  thus  becomes 
a  musical  composition,  which  comprehends  within  it- 
self a  definite  meaning  or  sense;  and,  to  express 
this,  particular  regard  must  be  had  to  the  significa- 
tion imd  importance  of  single  tones  in  connexion. 
The  stress,  which  is  laid  on  the  tones,  according  to 
the  giudations  of  meaning,  constitutes  what  we  call 
accent  We  distinguish  the  acute,  or  rising  accent, 
the  grnve,  or  &lling,  and  the  circumflex.  The  cir- 
cumflex accent  fiUls  on  those  syllables  or  tones  which 
are  long  in  themselves ;  the  grave  properly  denotes 
merely  the  absence  of  any  stress ;  and  thus  we  have 
only  the  acute  left,  to  give  a  deiignation  to  tones. 
The  reasons  for  desigrating  a  tone  by  accent,  and 
dwelling  on  it  longer  than  its  established  quantity 
requires,  are  either  mechanical,  rhythmical,  or  em- 
phaticaL  We  divide  accent  into  grammaticai  and 
rhetorical,  or  the  accent  of  wonis  and  of  sentences, 
which  Ust  is  called  emphasis.  The  former  rests  on 
physical  or  mechanical  causes ;  the  latter  has  for  its 
object  the  relations  of  ideas.  The  laws  which  gov- 
ern both  are  briefly  tlie  following :  A  syllable  or 
tone  of  the  natural  length  receives  the  grammaticBl 
or  verixd  accent ;  but  there  are  two  causes,  which 
distinguish  tome  syllables  of  a  word  from  the  rest — 
tiwirnieehanical  formation  and  their  signification. 
In  the  word  strengthen,  for  instance,  mechanical 
^viaes  compel  the  voice  to  dwell  longeron  thefint 


syllable  than  on  the  second,  aiyl  hence  a  greater 
stress  is  laid  on  that  syllable.  Rhetorical  accent,  or 
emphasis,  is  designed  to  give  to  a  sentence  distinct'- 
ness  and  clearness.  In  a  sentence,  therefore,  the 
stress  is  laid  on  the  most  important  word,  and-  in  a 
word  on  the  most  important  syllable.  Without  at* 
taching  itself,  in  language,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
word,  or,  in  music,  to  a  certain  part  of  a  bar, 
the  accentual  force  dwells  on  the  important  part ; 
and,  in  order  that  this  force  may  oe  rendered 
still  more  distinguishaUe,  it  hastens  over  those 
parts  which,  though  otherwise  important,  the  con- 
text renders  comparatively  unimportant.  It  follows, 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  accent  of  words 
and  the  accent  of  sente-nces,  or  emphasis,  maybe 
united  or  separated  at  pleasure.  It  may  now  be 
asked,  whether  emphasis  destroys  verbal  accent  and 

auantity;  and  whether,  for  this  reason,  euphony 
oes  not  suffer  from  emphasis  ?  In  answering  this 
question,  (in  which  lies  the  secret  of  prosody  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  difference  between  the  modem  and 
ancient),  four  points  come  under  consideration :  I.  If 
the  accent  coincides  with  a  sylhible  which  is  long 
from  mechanical  causes,  it  elevates  the  syllable,  and 
imparts  stress  to  its  prosodial  length.  2.  The  ac- 
cent does  not  render  an  invariably  long  syllable 
short,  but  deprives  it,  if  it  immediately  rollow  tha 
accented  syllable,  of  a  portion  of  its  length.  The 
quantity,  therefore,  if  it  does  not  coincide  with  the 
accent,  may  be  somewhat  weakened  by  it.  3.  Al- 
though the  accent  cannot  render  an  invariably  itrng 
syllable  short,  it  can  change  the  relative  quantitv  « 
common  syllables.  4.  The  accent  can  never  fidl  on 
syllables  invariably  short.  These  are  the  rules 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  the 
versifier,  but  also  to  the  declaimer,  and  to  the  actor, 
so  far  as  he  is  a  declaimer. 

The  grammatical  and  rhetorical  nomenclature  of 
the  En^ish  language  is  very  defective  and  unsettled ; 
and  hence  has  arisen  a  great  degree  of  coofusiaQ 
among  all  our  writers  on  the  subject  of  accent  and 
quantity  in  English.  We  have  perverted  the  true 
meaning  of  long  and  short,  as  applied  to  syllables 
or  vowels ;  and,  by  our  particular  application  of  those 
terms,  we  have  made  ourselves  quite  unfaitelligible 
to  foreign  natkms,  who  still  use  them  aooordinr  to 
their  signification  in  the  ancient  languages,  Hom 
which  they  are  derived.  An  English  writer  of  some 
celebrity,  (Foster  on  Accent  aiM  Quantity,)  wham 
own  work,  however,  is  not  free  from  obscurity, 
observes,  that  he  has  found  the  word  accent  used 
by  the  same  writer  in  four  different  senses— some^ 
times  expressing  elevation,  sometimes  prolongation 
of  sound,  sometimes  a  stress  of  voice  compounded  of 
the  other  two,  and  sometimes  the  artificial  accentual 
mark.  For  a  long  series  of  years,  however;  accent, 
as  Johnson  has  remarked,  in  English  prosody  has 
been  the  same  thing  with  quanttty;  and  another 
English  writer  of  celeority,  bishop  Hocsley,  observes,  • 
that  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  English  language,  that 
quantity  and  accent  always  go  together,  the  long- 
est syllable,  in  almost  every  worn,  being  that  on 
which  the  accent  falls.  In  other  languages,  as  Mit- 
ford  justly  remarks  (Essay  cm  the  Harmony  of  Lan- 
guage), generally,  the  vowel  diaiacter,  representing 
uidiSerently  a  long  or  a  short  sound,  still  represents 
the  same  sound,  long  or  short  A  contrary  method 
is  peculiar  to  English  orthography.  With  us,  ths 
same  vowel  sound,  long  and  slrart,  is  rarely  repre- 
sented by  the  same  charscter ;  but,  on  the  contrary, . 
according  to  the  general  rules  of  our  orthography, 
each  chfuacter  represents  the  long  sound  of  one 
vowel,  and  the  short  sound  of  another.  This  is  emi- 
nently observable,  as  Dr  Johnson  has  remarked,  in 
the  leUer  t,  which  likewise  Inppcns  in  other  lettcis» 
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Hat  tfae  aiurt  scmiid  is  not  the  long  sound  oon- 
netaAf  lot  a  soand  wholly  diffi^rent.  In  addition 
to  the  SSadHfs  arieiDg  from  an  imperfect  nomen* 
chtaif,  as  ahore  remanced,  there  is  an  intrinsic  dif- 
Mtj  Id  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  distinctions  of 
toBp,  pitch,  and  inflections  in  language,  and  the 
vaat  of  aa  established  notation,  corresponding  to 
ifatt  which  we  have  in  music ;  and  we  may  add,  in 
tke  wnds  of  Hermann  (De  Emendanda  Ratione 
Gnc  Gnua.;,  "  Quam  pauci  vero  sunt,  qm'  vel  ali- 
fB  poUeant  anriom  subUlitate  ut  vocnm  discrimtna 
feleriier  notare  aptequa  expriraere  posstnt !  *'— The 
QuMK  are  asld  to  have  but  390  spoken  words ;  but 
time,  being  multiplied  by  the  different  accents  or ' 
tons  which  aJfect  the  vowels,  furnish  a  language 
toioably  copious. 

AociRAKCK.  (Law,)  An  acceptance  isan  engage- 
Biat  Id  pay  a  bill  of  exchange  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  aooepCanoe,  and  a  general  acoeptan^  is  an 
eDjMpment  to  pay  aooonSng  to  the  tenor  of  the 
wl  What  constitutes  an  acceptance  is,  in  many 
CMS,  a  nice  question  of  law ;  but  the  general  mode 
is  ibr  the  acceptor  to  write  his  name  on  some  con- 
ipicDoas  part  of  the  bill,  accompanied  by  tlie  word 
Moepted.  In  Fkance,  Spain,  and  the  other  coun- 
tiieisf  Earope,  whae  end  evidence  in  matters  of 
oonbict  is  not  admitted  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
Eagbod,  a  rerhal  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
baotiilid. 

AcasBAav,  or  AocBssoav ;  a  po-son  |^ilty  of  an 
oisBoe  by  conniTance  or  participation,  either  before 
cr  aficr  the  act  committed,  as  by  command,  advice, 
oroaaoealment,  &c.  In  high  treason,  all  who  par- 
ticfate  are  regiided  as  prmcipals.  Abettors  and 
sroomplioes  also  oome,  in  some  measure,  under  this 
mmt,  thoogh  the  ibnner  not  strictly  leader  the  legal 
Maitiiii  Jt  accessaries.  An  abettor  is  one  ^o 
pnicats  another  to  commit  an  offence,  and  in  many, 
■abed  in  alaiast  aU  cases,  is  now  considered  as  much 
laathe  actual  offender.  An  accomplice 
/  persons  equally  concerned  in  a  felony. 
The  aaae  is  generally  applied  to  those  who  are  ad- 
Bitted  to  give  evidence  against  their  iellow-crimi- 
mK  far  the  inrtlieiance  orjustlce. 

AocLAMAnoN  (aeetamatio) ;  in  Roman  antiquity, 
*  liiiitfing  of  certain  words  by  way  of  praise  or  dis- 
fnue^  In  ages  when  people  were  more  accustomed 
to  give  fiill  Qttcfanoe  to  their  feeUngs,  acclamations 
vne  fciy  coamian,  wherever  a  mass  of  people  was 
nhnmd  by  one  ooomioa  feeling.  We  find,  there- 
farr,  anrhmatiuiB  hi  theatres,  senates,  ecclesiastical 
■fc^gs,  elections,  at  nuptials,  triumphs,  &c  The 
«nle  of  Rome  bunt  into  contumelious  acclamations 
■fcr  iJbt  death  of  DomitiaA  and  Commodus.  The 
iheilrical  aodanatiatts  were  connected  with  music 
9^  who  was  as  food  cf  music  as  of  blood,  ordered 
VDDsoUien  to  chant  aodamations  when  he  pla^ 


■  die  theatie,  and  the  spectators  were  obliged  to 
jn  thtn.  In  the  oofmnt  period  of  the  Roman  em- 
f*^  the  childrm  and  mvourites  of  the  emperors 
^nnetived  with  loud  acclamation,  as  the  IB rench 
^■pcror  was  greeted  with  P'we  Vempereur!  and  the 
Fnichkii^gwithrioe/ertN/  The  Turks  have  a 
Moa  narwfaat  similar,  at  the  sight  of  their  em- 
pivanlgruid  viiiers.  Theform among  the  Jews 
"V  Hnwnna !  Hie  Greek  emperors  were  received 
^*^Ay^  Tm !  (good  luck),  or  other  exclamations. 
^*^  a  ffgolar  system  of  voting  is  adopted,  we 
W  la  phtt  supplied,  among  all  nations,  by  acda- 
yw^  So  TacitiB  informs  us  that  the  Germans 
■oved  their  approbatioa  of  a  measure  by  clashing 
t^ihiddsandswofxis.  The  bishops,  in  the  eariy 
tian  sf  chrisiiNiiiy,  were  long  elected  by  aodama- 
^  ,|a  the  oome  of  thae,  acdamations  were  ad- 
*  alo  the  cnurchesi  and  tlie  people  expressed 


their  approbation  of  a  fovourite  preacher  by  exclaim- 
ing. Orthodox!  Third  apostle !  &c.  They  seem  to 
have  been  sometimes  used  as  late  as  the  age  of  St 
Bernard.  The  first  German  emperors  were  elected 
by  acclamation  at  a  meetin|r  of  the  people  in  the 
open  air;  and  the  Indians,  m  North  America,  show 
their  approbatimi  or  disapprobation  of  proposed  pub 
lie  measures  by  aodamaticxis. 

Accolade,  a  word  derived  from  barbarous  Latin, 
is  composed  of  ad,  to,  and  cotlum,  neck,  meaning, 
originally,  an  embrace.  It  signifies  an  anciejit  cere^ 
mony  used  in  conferring  knighthood.  Antiquaries 
are  not  agreed  wherein  the  accolade  consisted.  Some 
think  it  signifies  the  embrace  or  kiss,  given  by  the 
person  who  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood.  It 
is  more  probable  that  it  consisted  in  an  imitation  of 
a  blow  on  Uie  ncxik,  or  on  the  cheek,  signifying  that 
this  should  be  the  last  blow  which  the  new-made 
knight  should  endure.  The  ceremony  of  strikuig 
the  candidate  with  the  naked  sword,  which  after- 
wards took  the  place  of  the  blow  witli  the  hand,  had 
the  same  meaning.  The  Roman  master  also  gave  a 
blow  to  his  slave,  at  the  time  of  his  emancipation 
which,  therefore,  was  called  manumutkm  ;  and  in 
those  parts  of  Germany  where  the  ancient  corpora- 
tion or  mechanics  still  continue,  the  apprentice  re- 
ceives a  blow  from  the  oldest  journeyman,  when  his 
apprenticeship  is  at  an  end.  The  blow  or  stroke 
was  in  use  among  all  christian  nations  of  the  middle 
ages  in  conferring  knighthood.    (See  CMvalry), 

AccoLTi,  Benedict,  an  Italian  lawyer,  bom  at 
Florence  in  1415.  He  became  secretary  to  the  re- 
public of  Florence  m  1450,  and  was  much  distin- 
guished by  the  popes  of  his  day.  He  wrote  a  trea- 
tise <<  De  Pnestantia  Virorum  sui  iEvi,"  and  also 
a  valuable  work  on  the  Crusades,  which  was  ser. 
vioeable  to  Tasso,  in  the  composition  of  his  Jerusa- 
lem Delivered.  He  died  in  1549.  There  were 
other  eminent  men  connected  with  the  fiunily  of 
Acoolti,  in  particular,  Bernard  Accolti,  a  poet,  and 
Francis  Bxxi  Peter  AccoUi,  both  lawyers. 

Accommodation  ;  properly,  the  adaptation  of  one 
thing  to  duother ;  in  philosophy  the  application  of 
one  thing  by  analogy  to  another.  It  is  also  used  in 
theology ;  thus,  a  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  said  to  be 
fulfilled  improperly,  or  biy  way  or  accommodation 
when  an  event  happens  to  any  place  or  people 
similar  to  that  predicted  of  another.  Some  tneolo- 
gians  also  say  that  Christ  said  many  things  to  his 
disciples  by  way  of  accommodation,  vis.  entering  hi- 
to  their  views,  and  telling  them  only  what  they  were 
capable  of  understanding.  Others  think  this  theory 
inconsistent  with  the  purity  of  Christ  A.,  in  Uw, 
if  used  for  an  amicable*  agreement  or  composition 
between  two  amtending  parties.  These  accommo- 
dations are  firequently  effected  by  means  of  compro- 
mise and  arbitration. 

Accompaniment,  in  mu^,  (French,  acoompagne- 
ment;  Italian,  acoompagnamento,)  is  that  part  of 
music  which  serves  for  tne  support  of  the  principal 
melody  (solo  or  obligate  port).  This  can  be  executed 
either  by  many  instruments,  by  a  few,  or  even  by  a 
single  one.  We  have,  therdbre,  pieces  of  music 
with  an  accompaniment  for  several,  or  only  for  a 
single  instrument  The  principles  on  which  tlie 
efiBM^t  of  Uie  accompaniment  rests  are  so  little  settled, 
that  its  composition  is  perhaps  more  difficult  than 
even  that  of  the  melody,  or  principal  part  Fre- 
quently, the  same  musical  thought,  according  to  tlie 
charocter  of  the  accompaniment,  produces  a  good  or 
bad  effect,  without  our  being  able  to  give  a  sati8fiBK>- 
tory  reason  for  (he  diiSereiice.  Hitherto,  the  Italians 
have  been  most  distinguished  for  expressive  accom- 
paniments contained  in  a  few  notes,  but  productive 
of  great  effect  In  this  respect,  the  Italian  music 
c— ol8 
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genei&lly  surpasses  the  German  and  French,  as  it 
never  weakens  the  effect  of  the  principal  part  by 
means  of  the  accompaniment  The  French  are  &r 
behind  both  the  otiier  nations,  in  respect  to  this  pait 
of  composition,  as  they  frequently  estimate  the  effect 
by  the  Quantity  of  notes.  The  accompaniment  re- 
quires of  the  perfonner  the  most  scrupulous  study, 
and  of  the  composer  the  greatest  care  and  delicacy. 
Hie  accompaniment  of  various  solo  instruments,  e. 
g,  the  violin,  flute,  piano,  &c.  is  extremely  difficult, 
and  to  ffive  it  full  effect  requires  great  knowledge 
and  skiU.  The  Italian  oomposen  accordingly  con- 
sider a  piano  accompanied  for  a  full  orchestra, 
especially  in  the  recitativo,  (q.  v.)  as  a  great  problem, 
whidi  they  have  laboured  sealously  to  solve.  As 
the  oligect  of  every  musical  accompaniment  is  to  give 
effect  to  the  principal  pert,  the  accompanier  should 
always  aim  to  support,  and  by  no  means  to  over- 
power and  oppress  it  Of  all  composers,  Monrt, 
even  in  respect  to  the  accompaniments,  claims  the 
first  place  for  the  shnplicity  and  beauty  with  which 
he  amalgamates  the  leading  and  accompanying 
parts,  through  his  unrivalled  knowledge  and  excel- 
lent management  of  the  parts  for  every  individual 
instrument 

Accord;  in  common  law,  an  agreement,  between 
two  or  more  persons,  to  give  and  accept  satisfiictton 
for  an  offence  or  trespass  committed,  which  becomes 
abartoasuit 

AccoRso,  Francis,  an  Italian  lawyer,  who  ren- 
dered himself  fiimous  by  his  <<  Perpetual  Commen- 
tary," or  **  Great  Gloss,"  in  illustration  of  the  code, 
the  institutes,  and  the  digests.  The  best  edition  of 
his  collection  is  that  oFLyons,  1627,  6  vols,  folio. 
He  was  bom  in  Florence  hi  1182,  and  died  in  1229. 
His  son,  also  an  eminent  lawyer,  came  to  England 
and  read  lectures  at  Oxford,  but  subsequently  died 
in  Italy  in  1321. 

AoooRso,  Mariangalo,  a  critic  who  distinguished 
huBself  by  the  diligence  with  which  he  sou^t  and 
collated  ancient  manuscripts,  of  which  he  published 
several.  He  was  a  native  of  Aquila  in  Naples,  and 
flourished  in  the  16th  century. 

AocoDdRMiMT  (Fkencb) ;  the  delivery  of  a  woman 
fai  child-bed. 

AocvsATioN  (from  the  Latin  ad,  to,  and  eausari,  to 
plead);  an  assertion  imputhisr  to  some  person  a  crime 
or  a  fi&nlt :  in  law,  a  rormal  declaration,  charging 
some  person  with  an  act  punishable  by  a  Judicial  sen- 
tence. In  Rome,  where  there  was  no  eaiumniaior 
pMicHiy  no  attomey-generil,  every  one  was  per- 
mitted to  prosecute  crimes  of  a  public  nature.  Tliere- 
ibre  accusations  very  often  took  place  against  inno- 
cent peisons,  on  which  account  it  was  not  considered 
at  all  disreputable  to  be  accused.  Cato  is  sakl  to 
have  been  accused  42  tines,  and  as  often  absolved. 
Also  in  Prussia  and  Austria  there  exists,  according 
to  the  codes  of  these  countries,  no  public  accuser. 
The  courts  accuse,  try,  and  sentence  upon  informa- 
tion  received  from  the  police,  to  which  private  hidi- 
vkluals  apply.  This  is  called  the  process  by  inquisi- 
tion, in  contradistfaiction  to  process  by  accusation  or 
appeal.  In  the  common  law  of  Germany,  the  pro- 
cess of  appeal,  in  whkdi  the  penoo  ii^jured  appears 
as  the  accusing  party,  is  not  general,  3ret  not  abolish- 
ed ^ee  Criminal  proee»#.)  For  accusation  in  Eng- 
land and  Fnmoe,  see  Jurjf,  At  Athens,  if  an  ac- 
cuser had  not  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  on  his  side, 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  a  flue  of  a  thousand  drachmas. 
iEschines,  who  accused  Ctesiphon,  was  condemned 
to  pay  this  fine.  At  Rome,  a  fiUse  accuser  was 
brsnded  with  the  letter  /T  on  his  fofvhead,  (used  for 
r,  i.  e.  eatunmiatmr,)  The  accuwr  was  also  watdied 
to  prevent  his  corrapting  the  judges  or  the  witnesses. 
The  Spanish  ioquisitioo  forced  the  sn^MCted  person 


to  accuse  himself  of  the  crime  objected  to  him.  In 
Fiance,  peers  are  to  be  accused  of  crimes  only  be- 
fisre  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties alone  has  the  right  to  accuse  ministen,  as 
such,  before  the  peers.  Accusing,  in  these  cases,  is 
called  hnpeaching.  In  the  United  States,  any  offi- 
cer of  government,  the  president  not  excepted,  is 
impeachable,  and  the  constitution  provides  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  Judces.  In  no  monarchy  can  the  king 
be  brought  to  trii3  for  a  crime,  though,  in  some  cases 
liis  om&ct  may  be  such  as  to  amount  to  a  virtual 
abdication  of  the  throne.  Bladutone  says,  <'  When 
king  James  II.  invaded  the  fundamental  constitntkin 
of  lie  realm,  the  convention  declared  an  abdication, 
whereby  the  throne  was  rendered  vacant,  which  in- 
duced a  new  settlement  of  the  crown.  And  so  frr 
as  this  precedent  leads,  and  no  farther,  we  may  now 
be  allowed  to  lay  down  the  law  of  redress  against 
public  oppression.** 

AcELDAicA,  (Heb.,  afieldofUood);  the  field  par- 
chased  by  the  Jewish  mien  with  the  90  pieces  of 
silver  which  Judas  returned  to  them  hi de^air.aflter 
betraying  Christ  This  field  they  iqipropriated  as  a 
burial-place  for  strangers.  The  place  is  still  shown 
totravellers.  It  is  small,  and  covered  with  an  arched 
root  The  bodies  deposited  in  it  are,  it  is  said,  con- 
sumed in  three  or  four  days,  or  even  less  time. 

AcvHAU  headless) ;  several  sects  of  schismatics 
in  the  christian  church,  who  rebelled  against  their 
christian  head,  or  refused  to  acknowledge  any ;  for 
example,  the  monophynie  monks  and  priests  in 
Egypt,  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  patiterch,  Pe» 
ter  Mongus,  because  he  had  not,  at  the  adoption  of 
the  Henoticon,  in  483,  expressly  condemned  the 
council  of  Chaloedon.  They  were  divided  into  three 
parties,  but  were  soon  lost  among  the  other  mm*- 
fhysHes,  The  Flagellants  (q.  v.)  were  also  Acqthali, 
oecause,  as  a  sect,  they  acknowledged  no  head.— 
This  term  is  also  applied  to  certain  nations,  repre- 
sented by  ancient  naturalists,  as  formed  without 
heads,  their  eyes,  mouths,  &c  being  placed  in  their 
breasts,  shoulders,  &c 

AcKRRA ;  an  altar  set  tm  by  the  Romans,  near 
the  bed  of  a  person  deceased,  on  which  his  friends 
dally  offered  incense  till  his  buriaL 

Acinc  Acrn ;  the  acid  wlikdi,  in  a  more  dilated 
state,  is  called  vinegar. 

AcHAANs  are  properly  the  taihabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict Achaia,  hi  the  Pelopormesus ;  but  this  name  is 
very  frequently,  eqiedally  hi  Homer,  given  to  all 
theGredans.  Achasus,  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Crensa, 
went  to  Thessaly  with  a  number  of  foUowen,  but 
was  soon  driven  out,  and  compelled  to  idthdrow  to 
the  Peloponnesus,  iHiere  he  settled  in  Sparta  and 
Argos,  the  hihabitants  of  which  were  called  Jekmans. 
Of  the  Grecian  nations  engaged  in  the  siece  of  Troy, 
the  Achsans  were  tiie  most  numerous  ana  powerfuL 
After  the  conqueat  of  this  city,  being  overcome  by 
the  Dorians,  they  retired  to  Ionia,  on  the  noctlieni 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  gave  to  the  country  the 
name  of  ^dUiia,  and  foundM  a  repnblic,  wliich  was 
subsequendy  fiuious  for  the  Achaan  league.  This 
league  was  at  first  formed  by  a  few  dties,  for  the 
mauitenance  of  their  security  and  halependenoe ;  Imt 
it  afterwards  included  all  the  other  ciUes  of  Achaia, 
together  with  Athens,  Megara,  &c  Sparta,  however, 
did  not  join  the  confederacy.  After  the  destnictkm 
of  Corinth,  B.  C.  146,  the  states  composfaig  this 
league  were  made  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name 
of  ^cAoftd. 

ACH.S08,  fai  ancient  history,—!.  A  kfaig  of  Lydia, 
deposed  and  hanged  for  exiortkm.  Ov&  2.  The 
founder  of  the  Adioan  state  in  the  PelopoonsMn, 
son  of  Xuthus  king  of  Tbesaiy.  a  A  tragic  poet 
of  Eretria,  who  lived  some  Uae  after  Sophocles.    4. 
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Aaotbcr  poet  of  SjmonBe.  5.  A  cousin-genmui  to 
fidcm  Ccnmnif  and  Antiocfaus  the  Great,  kines 
€f  Syi%  who  MQojcd,  for  many  yeais,  the  doiDmk£s 
he  ted  titpml  from  Antiochus ;  but  at  last  was  be- 
tnjtd  bf  a  Cretan  to  the  hist-mentioned  king,  and 
y§  bmim  beUtg  cot  oS^  his  body  was  sewed  in  the 
"  I  of  an  aas  and  eibbeted. 

r^,  a  naiTOW  district  of  Pelopon- 

ling  we^waid  along  the  bay  of  Corinth. 
briy  wnlefs,  poorticularly  the  poets,  sometimes  hi- 
dode  all  Gmoe  under  the  name  of  jiehaia.  At  the 
tine  of  tbe  Acfaaan  leaeiie,  the  Romans  applied  the 
want  of  jickaia  to  all  the  country  beyond  the  isth- 
aos,  widdi  had  entered  into  the  league ;  after  the 
daniotioB  of  which,  Greece  was  divi£d,  by  a  decree 
of  Che  Ronan  senate,  bito  two  provinces,  vis.  that  of 

containing  also  Thessaly,  and  that  of 

incfimr  all    ~        ~ 


rape,1 


the  other  states  of  Greece. 
(Sm  GMm's  Bmman  HUi,  dttn.  1.  vol.  i.) 

AoiAao,  Frederic  Charles,  oom  at  Berlin,  April 
28t  1764,  an  eminent  natoiallst  and  chemist,  princi- 
pdly  known  by  his  invention,  m  1800,  of  a  process 
far  naao&ctnring  ansar  from  beets,  which,  since 
that  time,  has  been  brought  to  greater  perfection. 
He  was  dimctor  of  the  deputment  of  physics,  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciracea  at  Berlin.  To  enable 
him  to  extend  his  mamifiMlure,  the  ffreat  importance 
of  which  was  acknowledged  by  the  French  Institute 
(illy,  1800),  the  king  of  Prussia  presented  him  with 
m  estate  at  Konem,  in  Silesia,  where  his  establish- 
i,  at  the  time  of  the  dosmg  of  the  ports  of  Eu- 
,  by  the  decree  of  Berlin,  was  attended  with  such 
,  timi,  in  the  whiter  of  1811,  it  daily  yielded 
300  poands  of  ainip.  Achaid,  connected  with  it,  in 
1812,  an  instliatkMi  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  his 
mode  of  aaundhctore,  which  attracted  the  attention 
«f  Iweiguefa.  He  died  at  Kuneni,  April  20, 1821. 
Brsidfa  a  Dombcr  of  treatises  on  physics  and  agri- 
cytoR!,  he  published  seveial  articles  on  the  manu- 
fiMtare  of  SQgar  from  beets. 

AcHATB ;  the  companion  of  iEneas,  and  his  most 
ttOftd  friend,  celebmtcd  by  VirpIL 

AcHSBf ,  ATonDT,  AcRBM  OT  AcHXN ;  part  of  Su- 
BBba,  of  a  triangular  fonn,  and  containing  about 
26,000  sqfoara  mues.  The  lands  between  its  two 
fisgn  of  momtains  are  fertile.  The  Achanese  are 
iloaftrr,  taller,  and  daiker-coloored  than  the  other 
people  of  the  island,  more  industrious,  have  more 
luatal  kaowiedse,  and  deal,  as  merohants,  in  a  more 
Ibcml  manner.  They  are  Mahommedans;  their  sai- 
lon  an  csqiert  aad  bold,  and  employ  a  multitude  of 
vcbhIs  in  tiade  and  tshing.  The  government  is 
diyirtc,  nmnarehical,  and  hereditary;  their  laws 
ciueuicly  severe.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  is 
AdhetB,  Ion.  OS*  46^  E.,  lat.  6»  SS'  N. ;  pop.  about 
96/001    Its  chief  tiade  is  now  with  Hinwntan,  from 


whcaoe  ft  receives  cotton  goods  in  return  for  sold 
das^  jewels,  sapan  wood,  betel-nut,  pepper,  sulpliur, 


Europeans  bring  their  opium, 
BosC  anns,  &c  (See  JfersdlmV  History  of  Sumatra,) 
Acmnjon^  also  AspaoroTAMus,  a  river  running 
Wtami  .CtoUa  and  Acaniania,  has  its  source  on 
moant  Plndns,  flows  through  the  first  settlements  of 
the  Grecians  around  Dodona,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian 
sfUb.  Tlie  banks  of  this  river  are  the  only  places  m 
fiaope,  which  focmeity  aflbided  habitation  to  lions. 
^Hcdod  calb  A.  the  son  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis. 
Othcn  say  difierently.  He  wrestled  with  Hercules 
far  De]aai^^  and,  wtien  thrown  to  the  ground,  as- 
mard  the  shape  of  a  terriUe  serpent,  then  that  of  an 
ox,  aad  after  he  had  lost  a  honi,  he  fled,  ashamed, 
to  ha  watcn  Fkom  the  broken  honi,  it  is  said,  the 
•vaiphs  made  the  horn  of  plenty.  He  was  the  father 
i^thedfCBs. 

L,  Godfrey,  bom  at  EllHng,  in  Prussia, 


Oct  20, 1719,  first  gave  a  distinct  character  to  the 
science  of  statistics.  He  studied  in  Jena,  Halle,  and 
Leipsic  In  1746,  he  settled  at  Marpurg,  and  lec- 
tured on  history,  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations, 
and  afterwards,  also,  on  statistics.  In  1748,  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  Gottingen,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  May,  1772.  A.  travelled  through 
Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  and  England,  and 
published  several  books  on  the  history  of  the  Eu- 
ropean states,  the  law  of  nations,  political  economy, 
&c.  Most  df  them  have  gone  through  several  edi- 
tions. His  principal  endeavour,  in  his  lectures  and 
historical  works,  was  to  distinguish,  in  the  long  series 
of  occurrences  whichf  are  recorded  in  the  aunab  of 
nations,  every  thing  whkdi  might  have  contributed  to 
form  their  character,  and  fix  their  political  condition. 
His  chief  merit  consists  in  the  settleicl  character  which 
he  has  given  to,  and  the  new  light  which  he  has 
thrown  on  the  science,  which  explains  systematically 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  active  powers  of  a  stat^ 
and  hence  deduces  the  sources  of  its  physical  and 
moral  prosperity.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  stoHtHet, 
His  most  distinguished  pupil,  who  succeeded  him  at 
the  university  S  Gottingen,  was  SchloBser. 

AcHKBi,  Luke  d',  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St  Maur, 
bom  in  1609 ;  died  in  1685.  He  distinffuished  him- 
self by  his  taste  for  antique  research  andthe  publica- 
tion of  scarce  MSS.,  of  which  "  The  Spicelegium," 
a  collection  published  hi  1653-57  and  1726,  forms  a 
prominent  example. 

Acheron  ;  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a 
river  of  the  infernal  regions,  over  which  Charon  con- 
(hicted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a  boat,  for  which  he 
received  an  obolus,  placed  under  the  tongue  of  the 
deceased.  Only  the  shades  of  those  who  hful  obtauied 
a  burial  in  this  world,  or  had,  at  least,  some  earth 
thrown  upon  their  bodies,  were  carried  over  the  river, 
others  were  obliged  to  wander  on  its  banks  a  whole 
century.  In  ancient  geography,  there  are  five  diffe- 
rent rivers,  named  Acheron.  The  one  in  Epirus 
(now  a  province  of  Janinna)  flows  first  through  the 
lake  Acherusia,  then,  for  a  short  distance,  through 
the  rocks  of  the  Cassiopeian  mountains,  and  faUs, 
near  Prevesa,  into  the  Ionian  sea.  It  is  now  called 
FeleAu  A  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Memphis,  is  also  ^called  Achenmy  fuid  a  lake, 
jlcheruna.  Over  this  the  Egyptians  ferried  their 
dead,  to  bury  them  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  or  on 
the  opposite  shore ;  or,  if  the  judge  of  the  dead  con- 
demned them,  to  throw  them  into  the  water :  hence 
the  Greek  fable.  The  cave  of  Cerberus,  called 
Jcheruaiat,  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ache- 
ron, in  Bithynia,  near  Hemdea.  There  is  also  a 
swamp  in  Campania,  between  Cumft  and  the  pro- 
montory of  Misenum,  called  by  the  ancients  Achertt* 
na.    At  present  there  are  salt  works  on  this  spoL 

AcHKRusiA,  in  ancient  geomphy,— 1.  A  lake  in 
Egypt,  near  Memphis,  over  wni<£,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  conveyed  for 
judgment.  The  boat  was  called  baria,  the  boatman 
Charon,  Hence  came  the  Grecian  fable  of  Charon 
and  the  Styx.  2.  A  river  in  Calabria.  3.  A  fake 
In  Epirus,  through  vi^ich  runs  the  river  Acheron.  4. 
A  lake  between  CumsB  and  the  promontory  of  Mise- 
num. 5.  A  peninsula  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Euxine, 
near  Heradea. 

AcHiu^  an  Irish  island,  divided  from  Connaught  by 
a  narrow  channel.  It  is  30  miles  in  circumference, 
and  from  its  situation  and  height  is  the  resort  of 
eagles,  whence  it  is  called  Eagle  Island. 

AcniLLBB ;  according  to  the  poets,  son  of  Peleus, 
king  of  the  Myrmidons,  in  Thessaly,  and  of  Thetis, 
daughter  of  Nereos,  grandson  of  .£acus.  His  mo- 
ther dipped  him,  when  an  infant,  in  the  waters  of  the 
Styx,  which  made  him  faivulnerable,  except  hi  the 
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heel,  by  wtiidi  she  held  him.  It  had  been  fiiretold 
to  Thetis  thBt  A.  would  acquire  immortal  elory,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  meet  an  earij  death,  if  be  went  to 
the  siege  of  Troy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
Remained  at  home,  he  would  rnjoy  a  happy  old  age. 
To  prevent  him  fiom  takfaig  part  in  the  war  against 
Tray,  Thetis  disguised  him,  when  nine  years  cEl«  in 
a  female  dress,  and  sent  him,  under  the  name  of 
PjfirAa,  to  the  court  of  Lyoomedes,  kingof  Scyros, 
with  whose  daughters  he  was  educated.  The  profihet 
Calchas,  however,  announced  to  the  Grecians  that 
Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  aid  of  A.  He 
was  consequently  sou|dit  for  every  where,  and  finally 
discovered  by  the  cnuty  Ulysses,  who  came  to  the 
court  of  Lycomedes  disgnised  as  a  merchant,  and 
ofeed  to  the  daughters  of  the  king  \-arious  female 
ornaments,  among  which  arms  were  interspersed. 
The  princesses  seised  the  ornaments,  but  A.  too^the 
arms.  It  was  now  an  easy  task  to  persuade  the  fiery 
and  ambitious  hero  to  join  the  other  princes  of  Greece 
m  the  expedition  acalnst  Troy.  Phcniix  and  the 
Centaur  Chiron  had  been  his  uistmcton.  The  latter 
had  taught  him  medicine,  music,  and  riding;  the 
former,  more  especially  his  tutor,  followed  him  to 
Troy,  to  render  him  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  a  breve 
warrior.  A.  appears  m  the  Iliad,  of  which  he  is  the 
hero,  not  only  as  the  brevest,  but  also  as  the  most 
beautiful,  of  the  Grecians.  He  sailed  to  Troy  with 
50  ships  filled  with  the  Myrmidons,  Achaians,  and 
Hellenians,  and  destroyed  12  cities  on  the  islands  and 
11  on  the  main  land.  Juno  and  Minerva  took  him 
under  their  speaal  protection.  On  account  of  a 
<raarrel  with  Agamemnon,  whom  the  princes  had 
oiosen  their  leader,  he  withdrew  from  the  field,  and 
permitted  Hector,  at  the  head  of  the  Trojans,  to  de- 
stroy the  ranks  of  the  Grecians.  He  remained  im- 
placable against  the  king,  on  account  of  Briseis, 
daughter  of  Brlses,  and  wife  of  Mines,  kinc  of  Lyr- 
nessus,  who  had  fellen  to  hb  share,  in  themvision  of 
the  booty,  but  whom  Agamemnon  had  taken  from 
him,  beoiuse  he  was  obliged  to  restore  to  her  fether 
Chryseis,  daughter  of  Chryses,  priest  of  Apollo,  who 
had  fidlen  to  his  own  share,  in  order  to  avert  from 
the  Grecians  the  plague  sent  by  ApoUo,  in  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  tlie  old  man  his  priest  Neither 
the  defeats  of  the  Grecians,  nor  the  offers  of  Aga- 
memnon, appeased  the  wmth  of  the  hero.  He,  how- 
ever, pennitted  his  firiend  Patrodus,  in  his  own  ar- 
mour, and  at  the  head  of  his  own  warriors,  to  mingle 
apin  in  the  combat.  Patrodus  fell  by  the  am  of 
Hector;  and,  to  revenge  his  death,  A.  resolved  to 
return  to  the  field.  Tbietis  herself  brought  him  new 
and  costly  arms,  made  by  Vukan,  among  which  the 
shield  was  particularly  beautiful  He  became  recon- 
ciled to  Agamemnon,  received  the  presents  which 
were  oflered,  and,  refreshed  by  Mhiervn  with  nectar 
and  ambrosia,  hastened  to  the  battle.  The  Trq^ 
fied,andapaLrtQf  them  rushed  into  the  river  Xan- 
thus  and  porishcd.  The  bodies  obstructed  the  course 
oC  the  stream,  and  the  rivergod,  disgusted  with  the 
ounage,  commanded  A.  to  desist  Not  being  obeyixl, 
he  overfiowed  hb  banks,  and  rushed  against  the  he- 
ro. Enoouiaged  by  NepUme  and  Minerva,  A.  op- 
posed Xanthus,  who  called  to  his  aid  the  walen  of 
Simois.  Juno  then  sent  Vulcan,  and  the  west  and 
south  winds,  who  drove  the  river-god  back  to  hb 
proper  limits.  But  A.  punned  the  Trqians  to  their 
city,  which  only  the  intmerenoe  of  Apollo  prevented 
him  firom  lakiiw.  Hector  alone  remained  oefore  the 
Scaan  gate,  and,  having  fit<i  three  times  round  the 
city,  pwsaed  by  A.,  finaDy  offered  himself  for  combat. 
A.  slew  him,  and,  after  dragging  hb  body  round  the 
city,  resigned  it,  fcir  a  ramom,  U»  Priam.  Here  the 
nariation  of  Homer  ends.  A.,  as  represented  by  thi« 
HUme  poet,  b  uf  a  fiery  and  impetuous  rharacter, 


and  has  little  of  that  finnness  and  imtknal  valour 
which  constitute  the  true  hero.  In  thb  respect,  the 
heroes  of  the  German  poem  '*  Das  Nibelungenlicd* 
are  &r  greater  and  nobler  than  those  of  Homer.  The 
further  History  of  A.  b  told  as  follows :  Fallii^  in 
love  with  Polyzena,  he  sought  her  hand,  and  ob- 
tained it ;  for  which  he  promised  to  defend  Thiy, 
But  Paris  slew  him  with  an  arrow,  which  pierced  hb 
bwl,  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  where  he  was  oele^ 
beating  hb  nuptkls.  Others  say  it  was  ApoUo  who 
killedlum,  or  directed  the  arrow  of  Parb.  A  bloody 
contest  ensued  about  hb  body.  The  Greeks  sacri- 
ficed Polyxena  on  hb  tomb^  in  obedience  to  hb  re- 
quest, that  he  might  enjoy  her  company  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields,  where  he  b  also  said  to  have  married 
Medea.  When  Alexander  saw  hb  tomb,  it  b  said 
that  he  placed  a  crown  upon  it,  eiclaimmg,  '*  that 
A.  was  happy  in  having,  during  hb  lile-ttme,  a 
friend  like  Patrodus,  and,  afler  hb  death,  a  poel  like 
Homer." 

AcHiLLBs  Tatius;  a  Greek  novelist,  or  EroUe 
writer y  so  called,  bora  at  Alexandria,  lived,  probably, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  taught  rhetoric  in  hb  native  dty. 
In  hb  old  age,  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  bbhop.  Beskies  a  trea- 
tise on  the  sphere,  which  we  know  only  from  an  ab- 
ridgment still  extant,  we  possess  a  romance  of  hb,  in 
8  books,  styled.  The  Lovee  ofClHimhem  andLeuetppe^ 
which,  as  regards  the  subject  ana  composition,  b  nut 
without  merit,  and  m  some  parts  shows  moch  ability. 
The  language,  though  rich  in  rhetorical  ornaments, 
b  not  free  &m  sophistical  sobUlty.  The  charge  of 
obsoenity,  which  has  occasionally  been  brought 
against  the  work,  b  very  properly  met  by  a  Greek 
epigram,  which  remarks,  that  the  scope  of  the  work 
b  to  be  considered,  namely,  to  teach  tempeianoe,  tu 
show  the  punishment  of  unrestnined  passions,  and 
the  reward  of  chastity.  The  best,  editions  are  the 
following:  that  published  at  Leyden,  1640,  one  pub> 
Ibhed  at  Leipsic,  by  Bode,  with  the  notes  of  Salma- 
sius,  1776,  and  that  of  Mitscfaerlich,  1792,  {Bimmi.) 

AcHsucr  III.,  a  Turicish  emperor,  son  of  MabomH 
IV.,  reigned  from  1703  to  1790.  Many  remarkable 
events  took  place  during  hb  reign,  of  which  we  shall 
here  only  mention,  that  Charies  XII.,  after  the  faat^ 
tie  of  Pultowa,  found  protection  at  hb  court  Charles 
succeeded  in  involving  A.  in  a  war  with  the  cau*, 
Peter  the  Great,  whidi  would  ha\e  had  a  very  un- 
fortunate issue  for  him,  if  the  prudence  of  CUharine, 
hb  mistress,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  had  not 
averted  the  impendhig  danger.  (See  Peter  I.)  A. 
establbhed  the  fint  printing  press  at  Constantinople, 
in  1727.  Towaids  the  end  of  hb  reign,  the  jania- 
ries  revolted  against  him,  and  he  was  thrown  faito 
the  same  prison  in  which  hb  successor,  Mahomet  V^ 
had  been  confined,  before  he  took  A.'s  place  on  the 
throne.    He  died  in  1736. 

AcHMiM  or  EcHMiM ;  a  considerable  town  of  Up- 
per Egypt,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  called 
by  Uie  andenU  CMewmit  and  PoMppohe^  by  the  Copts 
Smm,  Though  reduced  from  its  former  magnifi- 
cence, it  b  suU  one  of  the  finest  towns  of  Upper 
^Tpt  It  has  some  manufrctoriesL  Abulfeda  speaks 
ofa  superb  temple  here.  The  immense  stones  whidi 
composed  it,  sculpUired  with  innumerable  hieragly- 
phics,  are  now  scattered  about  and  some  are  tnn»- 
fenned  into  a  mosque.  A.  contains  also  a  triumphal 
ardi,  built  by  the  emperor  Nero.  Thb  place  b  ^ 
mous  also  for  the  worship  of  the  serpent  HaridL 

Aatm  {acida) ;  a  dass  of  compound  bodies,  which 
have  the  following  chancterbtic  properties:  the 
greater  part  of  (hem  a  sour  taste,  and  most  of  them 
are  very  corrosive ;  they  diange  the  vegetable  hltir« 
to  red,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  hare  great  affnity 
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fr  tte  •QBline,  arthj,  and  mdaUic  oxjds,  with 
wkkh  tkpf  fixm  neutnl  salts.  Some  adds  have  no 
•ourtMe,  bat  their  affinity  for  the  thrro  classes  of 
bodies  above-mentioned  is  always  characteristic.  If 
a  few  tbnpa  of  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  or  muriatic 
acid,  he  added  to  a  solution  of  blue  litmus,  it  becomes 
ltd  The  same  is  the  case  if  they  be  added  to  other 
vegetable  colours,  as  violet,  &C.  Hence  these  colours 
are  CBpteyed  as  teats  of  adds,  that  is,  to  ascertain 
wbcB  they  exist  in  any  substance.  We  may  add  the 
iafatfOBto  the  fluid  hi  which  we  are  tryuig  to  detect 
m  add,  biA  a  more  convenient  method  is,  to  spread 
it  OB  paper,  and  allow  it  to  dry.  Ifastripof  this  be 
na  JDlo  a  floid  in  which  there  is  an  acid,  it  instantly 
DceoBesred.  Some  acids  i^ipear  only  in  a  fluid  state, 
eidier  gaseous,  aa  carbonic  add,  or  liquid,  as  sul- 
pbnric  add ;  othen  appear  in  a  solid  form,  or  crys- 
tilind,  as  banaoic  acid,  boiacic  acid,  &c.  All  adds 
m  oompound  bodies,  and  are  sometimes  divided  into 
ter  daaws,  the  three  first  of  whidi  are  compounded 
with  tama ;  the  fourth  dass  consists  of  those 
vhich,  at  least  aoooiding  to  those  modem  chemists, 
bife  DO  oxygen;  e.  g.  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  int  dass  consists  of  acids  compounded  with 
oxygen  and  one  other  body ;  the  second  class  oom- 
lirises  the  acids  compounded  of  carbon,  hydrogen 
lad  oxyicn ;  and  the  third  dass  consists  of  those 
Bcidb  w&ch  cootain  nitn^n,  in  addition  to  the 
three  nbslanoes  above-mentioned.  The  ancient 
cheoBttts  were  acquainted  with  but  few  of  the  acids 
aow  known ;  they  divided  them,  according  to  the 
kaf^doms  of  nature,  into  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
inai  adds.  This  division,  however,  cannot  now 
he  Riaiaed,  as  there  are  some  acids  ¥rhich  appear  in 
■U  the kiagdoms ;  «.^.  phosphoric  add.  Ifthesame 
adicai  be  compounded  with  different  proportions  of 
the  acidifying  principle,  forming  different  acids,  the 
mat  poverfm  acid  receives  a  name  from  the  radical, 
tnaiaatiBg  In  -ae;  the  weaker,  a  name  fonned  in 
the  amt  manner,  in  -out ;  e.  g.  sulphurous  acid  and 
nifktinc  wdy  nUrous  and  niiric  acid;  and,  where 
Im  an  intennediate  compounds,  the  term  hypo  is 
tetaaooiUy  added  to  the  compound  next  above  it  in 
poiat  of  addity.  Thus  hyposulphuric  acid  signifies 
n  iBtermediate  acid  between  sulphurous  and  sul- 

eric  adds ;  hfpophospharws  add,  an  add  containing 
oxygui  than  tAe  phosphorous  acid.    ( For  Prussic 
arid,  P|ToUgne€Kis  acid,  &c,  see  Prussic,  Pyn^igne- 


I  of  snow  which  prevail  among 
the  Cevemes,  in  the  south  of  France.  Villages  are 
iimniiimi  io  nmidly  covered,  that  the  inhabitants 
lave  an  BMSma  or  communication,  but  by  cutting  pas- 
■geiandcr  the  snow. 

AajLTTm,  or  Acolttb  ;  servants  of  the  church, 
«ho  appeared  in  the  Latin  chuich  as  early  as  the  3d 
eescary ;  but  in  the  Greek,  not  till  the  5th.  Their 
ofioe  was  to  light  the  candles,  thence  they  were 
oUcd  meeokmrts  ;  to  carry  the  tapen  to  the  festal 
pQCesBions,  thenoe  cenferatii ;  to  present  the  wine 
»d  valir  at  the  supper ;  and,  in  general,  to  assist 
the  bubops  and  priou  in  the  performance  of  the 
^ntmatm.  They  belonged  to  the  clergy,  and  had 
1  nak  faBmediately  below  the  subdeaoons.  In  the 
RoHn  church,  the  consecration  of  an  aoolythus  is 
Uiehigfafst  of  the  lower  kind  of  ordination.  The 
pfBoa  onlained  receives  a  candlestick  and  dialice, 
IB  lokca  of  his  andent  employment.  The  duties, 
^p*^er,  fenacriy  appertaining  to  this  office,  have 
nea  peifecmcd  since  the  7th  century  by  menials  and 
hofi  taken  Iram  the  laity,  who  are  improperiy  called 
•f^tft,  in  the  books  of  the  liturgy  of  tlie  Catholic 
^^■du  The  modem  Greek  church  no  longer  re- 
i^iaitTCB  the  name. 
icnaTA;  a  vegetable  poison,  recently  extracted 


from  aeonUum  napettus,  or  woifs-bane,  (property 
alkaline,)  by  Mr  Brande.  The  analysis  has  not  yet 
been  made  known. 

AcoNzio,  or  AooNTiirs,  James,  a  philosopher, 
mathematician,  and  divine  of  the  16th  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  Trent,  and  died  about  1505.  His 
principal  works  are  one  on  the  Stratagems  of  Satan, 
and  another  on  the  MeUiod  of  Studying  the  Sciences, 
In  these  he  displays  a  liberality  and  foresight  beyond 
the  spirit  of  his  age. 

AcosTA,  Uriel,  a  Portuguese,  of  the  17tii  century, 
who  from  Christian  tum«l  Jew,  and  from  Jew  un- 
believer ;  and  in  consequence  underwent  numberiess 
persecutions.  He  died  by  his  own  hand  in  1640 ;  and 
his  life,  an  interesting  account  of  which  has  been 
often  published,  fiimiSies  a  notable  example  of  into- 
lerance and  bigotry  on  one  side,  and  tiie  inutility  of 
pursuing  certain  lines  of  inquiry  without  steady  prin- 
ciples, and  a  calm  temperament  on  the  other. 

Acoustics.  One  of  our  most  important  connexions 
with  external  objepts  is  maintained  through  the 
sense  of  hearing ;  that  is,  by  an  afi^ction  which  cer- 
tain actions  or  motions,  in  those  objects,  produce  on 
the  mind,  by  being  communicated  to  it  through  the 
ear.  The  peculiar  exdtaUon  or  motion  perceptible 
by  tiie  ear  is  called  sound ;  and  the  consideration  of 
this  motion,  its  qualities  and  transmissions,  forms  the 
science  of  acoustics.  Philosophers  make  a  distinction 
between  sound  and  noise :  thus  those  actions  which 
are  confined  to  a  single  shock  upon  the  ear,  or  a  set 
of  actions  drcumscrioed  within  such  limits  as  not  to 
produce  a  continued  sensation,  are  called  a  noise  i 
while  a  succession  of  actions  which  produce  a  con- 
tinued sensation  are  called  a  sound.  It  is  evident 
from  the  mechanism  ofHhe  ear,  so  fiir  as  it  is  under- 
stood, that  it  is  a  refined  contrivance  for  conveying  a 
motion  from  the  medium  which  surrounds  it  to  the 
auditory  nerve ;  and  that  this  nerve  must  receive 
every  motion  excited  in  the  tympanum.  Every 
motion  thus  excited,  however,  does  not  produce  the 
sensation  of  sound.  That  motions  mav  be  audible, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  impress  themselves  upon  the 
medium  which  siurounds  the  ear  with  velocities  com^ 
prised  within  certain  limits.  .  These  motions  are  com. 
monly  produced  by  disturbing  the  equilibrium  which 
exists  between  the  parts  of  a  body.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, if  we  strike  a  bell,  the  pctft  which  receives 
the  first  impulse  of  the  blow  is  driven  nearer  to  the 
surrounding  parts ;  but  the  impulse  having  ceased, 
it  is  urged  hack  by  h  force  of  repulsion  which  exists 
in  the  metal,  and  made  to  pass  beyond  its  former 
position  By  the  operation  of  another  property  of 
the  metal,  namely,  cohesive  attraction,  it  is  then 
made  to  return  in  the  direction  of  its  first  motion, 
again,  beyond  its  position  of  repose.  Each  of  these 
agitations  influences  the  adjacent  ,parts,  which,  in 
turn,  influence  those  beyond  them,  until  the  whole 
mass  assumes  a  tremulous  motion;  that  is,  certain 
parts  approach  to  and  recede  from  each  other ;  and  it 
only  recovers  its  former  state  of  repose,  after  having 
peiformed  a  number  of  these  sonorous  vibrations. 
It  is  evident  that  such  vibrations  as  are  here  de- 
scribed must  result  fit)m  the  combined  <»peration 
of  attraction  and  repulsion,  which,  together,  con- 
stitute the  elastidty  of  solid  bodies.  When  fluids, 
whose  elastidty  is  confined  to  repulsion,  emit  sounds, 
a  force  equivalent  to  that  of  attraction  in  solids  is 
supplied  to  them  by  external  pressure.  The  so- 
norous vibrations  of  bodies,  are  exceedingly  curious, 
and  the  more  diflicult  to  be  understocn  from 'our 
habits  of  measuring  changes  or  motions  by  the  sight ; 
hut  these  motions  affect  very  sensibly  another  organ, 
while  they  are  almost  imperceptible  to  tiie  eye ;  and, 
as  we  are  without  the  means  of  converting  the  ideas 
derived    from  one  sense  into  those  derived  from 
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auother,  the  temation  of  the  motion  of  sound  does 
not  assist  us  to  underatand  its  precise  nature,  aa 
compared  with  visible  motions.    Thus,  the  ear  at 
once  perofeives  the  difference  between  a  grave  and  an 
acute  sound ;  but  it  is  only  from  attentive  observation 
1^  the  eye,  that  we  discover  the  diftrent  rapidity 
of  succession  in  the  vibrations  which  produce  them. 
The  vibrations  of  a  great  many  bodies,  as  strings, 
bells,  and  membnuies,  when  emitting  sounds,  may, 
however,  be   distinctly  seen,  and  even  felt;    but 
they  mar  ofiten  be  rendered  more  sensible  to  the  eye 
by  a  little  artifice,  such  as  sprinkling  the  vibiating 
body  with  sand,  or  some  light  ^pranular  substance 
Sound  may  be  produced  without  vibrations  or  alterna- 
tions ;  thus,  if  w^  nass  the  nail  quickly  over  the  teeth 
of  a  comb,  the  rapia  succession  of  single  shocks  or  noises 
produces  all  the  efiect  d  vibiations.  It  must  be  evident 
that  the  rapid  motions  here  described,  whether  ori- 
ginating in  vibrations,  or  a  succession  of  concussions, 
must  be  communicated  from  the  body  in  which  they 
are  excited,  to  the  sheet  of  air,  or  whatever  else  be 
in  contact  with  it,  and  from  this  agam  to  another 
sheet  beyond  the  first ;  thus  diffusing  the  motion  in 
every  direction.    The  agitation  of  the  sounding  Ixidy 
must  thus  be  commnnkated  to  the  sunounding  me- 
dium to  a  great  distance,  and  impressed  upon  any 
body  situated  within  this  distance  ;  if  this  body  be 
the  ear,  the  tremor  excited  in  it  by  these  agitations 
vrill  be  perceived  by  the  mind.     The  necessity  of 
some  medium  fior  the  transmission  of  sound  is  proved 
by  experiment    If  a  bell  be  rung  in  an  exhausted 
leoeiver,  the  sound  will  be  hardly  perceptible,  while 
the  tones  will  become  dear  and  distinct,  on  readmit- 
ting the  air.    Having  thus  given  a  gneneral  outline 
of  Uie  source  and  propagatk)||  of  souim,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  consider,  with  as  much  minuteness  as  the 
Ibnits  of  this  work  will  permit,  some  of  the  more 
important  &cts  connected  with  them  — The  most  ob- 
vious characteristks,  by  which  we  distinguish  differ- 
ent sounds,  consist  of  differences  hi  their  degrees  of 
what  we  call  badness,  and  acuteness,  or  mtoA.    We 
can  produce,  at  pleasure,  sounds  having  liferent  de- 
gives  of  loudness,  bom  the  same  sonorous  bodv,  by 
making  the  concussions  upon  it  more  or  less  violent ; 
disturbing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  arrange- 
ment of  Its  parts.    So  two  bodies  of  like  substance 
and  figure,  but  unlike  mass,  when  subjected  to  the 
same  Bho(±,  emit  sounds  unlike  in  loudness ;  and, 
again,  bodies,  of  like  mass  and  figure,  but  unlike  sub- 
stance, form  sounds  more  or  less  loud,  when  subjected 
to  the  same  shock.    In  thb  latter  case,  the  loudness 
has  a  relation  to  the  quantity  of  elastkatr  possessed 
by  the  bodies;  and  hi  all  cases,  when  the  disturbance 
of  the  parts  is  carried  beyond  the  elastk:  power  of 
the  body,  so  aa  to  produce  a  permanent  change  of 
figure,  no  increase  of  loudness  is  induced.    From  a 
oonslderatioo  of  the  preceding  fiicts,  we  may  coo- 
dude,  that  loudness  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
motion,  or  sonorous  vibratkm,  in  which  it  orighiates. 
The  other  prindpal  characteristic  of  sound,  its  acute- 
ness or  pitoi,  depends  upon  the  freauency  with  which 
the  concussions  or  vibrations  of  the  sonorous  body 
puooeed  each  other.    That  sounds  may  be  audible 
to  a  common  ear,  it  is  necessary  that  the  concussions 
upon  tlie  medium,  which  communicates  them,  should 
follow  each  other  hi  such  succession,  that  not  more 
than  8192,  nor  less  than  32,  distbict  concussions  shall 
he  made  upon  the  medium  during  the  lapse  of  one 
second.    Some  eai«,  however,  can  perceive  sounds 
emanating  from  vihraUons  a  little  oeyond  the  ex- 
tremes to  whk:h  the  perception  of  oUier  ean  are 
mnfined    We  should  be  careful  not  to  confound  the 
frequency  of  vibrations  with  the  velodty  of  vibratory 
motion.    A  string  may  vibrate  with  a  greater  or  l(^s 
velodty,  as  it  parses  tu  axis  to  a  greater  or  less  dis- 


yet  the  times  of  its  vibntkxis  may  be  all 
equal.     The  diffierence  of  velodtr*  affecting  the 
quantity  of  motion  only,  wouM  produce  no  diange, 
except  hi  the  loudness  of  the  sound.   Tothosesouods 
wfaicn  proceed  from  infrequent  vibrations,  we  rive 
tlienameof/f^orfntee,  those  from  frequent  vibra- 
tions we  calf  Mary  or  aeif«f.    When  vibrations  suc- 
ceed each  other  Ui  equal  tfanes,  their  sound  exdtea  a 
pleasant  sensatwn,  and  they  are  called  flMMMot  When 
two  bodies  are  made  to  sound  to{(ether,  if  their  vibn- 
tions  are  performed  in  equal  tunes,  the  sounds  are 
saidtobe  inimuofi.    When  the  vibrations  are  per- 
formed  m  unequal  thnes,  so  that  some  of  those  ot  the 
one  are  not  accompanied  by  those  of  the  other,  the 
ear  perorives  a  degree  of  dissonance  in  the  sounds. 
It,  however,  the  vibratkms  meet  afler  short  and  re- 
gular hitervals,  the  dissonance  is  not  easily  detected, 
and  the  sounds  are  said  to  accord.    During  the  con- 
tinuance of  most  primary  sounds,  however  exdted, 
we  perceive  other  and  more  acute  sounds  co-existing 
with  them.  These  are  called  their  AurmMMw.   They 
are  supposed  to  originate  in  a  series  of  secondary  vi- 
brations, more  short  and  frequent  than  the  prindpal 
vibration.    Thus  a  sounding  string,  for  example,  may 
be  supposed  not  to  pass  its  axis  m  a  simple  curve, 
but  to  resolve  itself  into  a  tortuous  line,  fora^d  by  • 
number  of  smaller  curves,  each  of  which  vibratea 
across  its  own  axis,  thus  producing  its  harmonk&    It 
is  peihape  some  combination  of  the  haimonics  with 
the  primary  sound,  that  characterises  the  sound  of 
different  instruments,  though  of  the  same  loudness  and 
pitch,  so  that  we  can  distmguish  one  from  another. 
The  air,  being  the  common  medium  which  surrounds 
the  ear,  is  that  by  which  sounds  are  usually  trans- 
mitted.   This  transmission  is  performed  with  a  vela* 
dtyofabout  1130  feet  hi  a  second.   Ail  other  bodies, 
however,  are  capable  of  transmittbig  sound.    It  maT 
be  done  perfectly,  even  by  the  solid  parts  of  the  bead. 
If,  for  example,  we  hold  the  stem  of  a  watch  between 
the  teeth,  and  cover  the  ean  with  the  hands,  the 
beats  are  heard  more  distinctly  than  when  the  histm* 
ment  is  held  at  an  equal  distance  hi  the  air.    The 
rubbing  together  of  two  stonea  under  water  may  be 
heard,  by  an  ear  hi  the  same  medium,  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile.    When  the  afar,  or  any  other  body  of 
•hidefinite  extent,  is  disturbed,  hi  a  point  situated 
withui  it,  by  a  sonorous  vibration,  it  forms  a  wave 
whkdk  passes  from  the  disturbed  potait,  as  aoentre,  hi 
every  ahvctkm.    It  follows  that  as  the  wave  extends 
itself,  the  mass  to  be  put  hi  motion  taicreasea  until 
the  origtanl  motion  is  rendered  hiscnsible  fioni  the 
magnitude  of  the  mass  to  which  It  has  communicated 
itself.    The  velodty  with  which  waves,  thus  formed, 
move  through  any  homogeneous  elastic  aMdIum,  is 
always  eqiod  to  that  which  a  heavy  body  wodd  ac- 
quire by  fiOUng  through  half  the  hdght  of  the  mo- 
dulus of  elastS^.*    In  applying  this  kw  to  the 
transmission  of  som^  1^  the  atas  it  was  for  a  long 
thne  found  not  to  give  the  same  results  aa  were  ob- 
tahicd  1^  experiment    This  discrepancy,  however, 
has  been  most  higeniously  reoondkd  tiv  a  small 
correctkm  for  the  latent  heat  aaade  sensible  by  the 
compression;   the  effect  of  this  bdng  to  increase 
the  height  of  the  modulus  of  elastkiiy.    We  oucfat 
therefine,  to  find  that  liquids,  and  more  especially 
some  of  the  solids,  should  transmit  sound  much 
more  rapidly  than  air;  and  this  agrees  most  per- 
fectlv  with  various  experiments.    Cast-iron,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  found  to  transmit  sound  with  a 
velodty  10^  tiroca  greater  than  ah*.    Sounddoeanot 
readily  pass  from  one  medium  to  another ;  a  sound 
made  hi  tlie  air  is  not  easily  disltaiguished  under  wa- 
ter, althoi^^  the  disUmce  be  very  small.     It  is  from 
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f^Omt  ooric  and  all  soft  cdliilar  bodies 
on  of  aoundy  as  in  these  the  sound 
through  the  walls  of  the  cells  and 
I  IB  than,  change  sncoessively  firom 
to  mnother.  All  sounds,  whatever  be 
,  or  pitch,  aro  transmitted  with  the  same 
rehdtj ;  a  hid  moBi  completely  proved  by  every 
■■iai  pcribnoanoe*  Were  it  otherwise,  indeed, 
thii  beanUbl  art  oould  not  exist.  To  make  this  ap- 
,  it  is  coly  ncoessary  to  consider,  that  harmony 
€i  (Bflerent  sounds  arranged  with 
\  of  time  and  pitdi.  Now,  if  one 
tmnmittfd  with  greater  velocity  than 
Bee  relatians  wonld  difier  at  different  dis- 
taos,  or  be  ooolbunded,  except  at  a  single  given 
p«jiL  Nay,  fistber ;  melody,  which  is  a  succession 
oTaqgie  sands,  woidd  not  reach  difoent  ean  with 
die  aaaie  rejations  of  time,  if  the  diferent  notes  were 
not  tmamitted  with  equal  velocities.  Some  obser- 
xitiona  cm  somHl,  in  very  high  latitudes,  seem  to  con- 
tiadiot  the  above  law  of  tnnsmiasian.  The  seeming 
ily,  however,  is  sufficiently  reconciled  bysup- 
l  the  difierent  stnta  of  air,  through  which  the 
i,  m  tiumt  iiwtaiM»«,  were  transmitted,  in  very 
Mt  hycrasBetrical  or  thermometrical  states; 
i  wookl  make  conresponding  differences  in  their 
■oUb  of  elasticity.  When  a  wave  of  sound  meets 
aBcfaBlictDi&oe,it  is  partly  tiansmitted  and  partly 
itdMled.  This  reiection,  when  it  returns  beck  per* 
psa&abiiy.  Is  called  an  echo.  That  an  echo  may 
be  datmetly  heard,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reflecthiff 
■r&ee  he  at  sncti  a  distance  that  the  original  sound 
Ml  hive  oeased  be&re  the  reflected  one  returns  to 
tW  car ;  otberwlse  they  will  be  Uemded,  and  the 
echo  ant  peiueifed.— Hitherto  we  have  considered 
theprapantloo  of  sounds  in  an  unoonfined  me^um, 
]ilii  iiimTi  the  air,  in  whidi  the  wave  of  sound  can 
tfBeilself  in  every  direction.  When  this  difibsion 
n  pevfalfd  by  enclosing  the  medium  in  a  surfiw^ 
opdhie  «r  icieoting  the  wave  so  that  the  sound  shall 
W  oooAaed  to  osie  direction,  the  transmission  firom 
me  poiat  te  another  Is  much  more  perfect  £xpe- 
ihave  been  made  in  this  way,  fai  which  a  hol- 
r,  aboot  half  a  mile  kuig  was  formed  by 
Ipea.  The  sound  was  transmitted  by  the 
Ml  cylinder,  with  wonderful  distinctness. 
The  Imt  whiaper,  at  one  end  of  the  cylinder, 
visdiaiBCtly  bond  at  the  other  end.  So  perfect, 
■deeiwaa  tte  twnamission,  **  that,  not  to  hear,  it 
^m  ahsatylety  neoeeaary  not  to  speak."  Captain 
ftny  and  Bettteoant  Foster  made  several  experiments, 
tasg  the  aaethevn  expeditkni,  to  ascertain  the 
nfaeiiyofsoaDd.  Atabteof  themisgiVenlnanum- 
WrsftheBdiDbargfa  PhUosophicalJournal.  These 
nperaaenis  wroe  made  at  Port  Bowen,  by  means 
ti  a  fans  six-pounder,  over  a  range  of  12^898*89 
fasL  The  leawts  given  are  the  mean  of  four  shots 
is  eae  case,  flf  ive  4n  another,  and,  hi  the  rest, 
4f  lb  shslB  by  each  observer.  The  mean  results 
«aMfroBl2",7«n  to  11^7387  and  1F,5311  for 
ihetee  hi  which  the  range  of  12,89S-89  feet  was 
ntmedbythe  sonnd.    At  the  period  of  the  expe- 


(«eat  whkh  gave  the  flnt  of  these  results,  there  was 
*  cilm;  doiter  the  second,  the  wind  was  light; 
^riagthe  thfad,  a  strong  wind  was  blowing.  The 
nkadty  per  seoood,  in  leH,  was,  in  the  first  uistanoe, 
lOIOtSg  ki  the  second,  1098-32 ;  inthethiid,  1118-10. 
f^itingthe  last  of  the  ten  results  (the  last  above 
r«ca|i  OB  aeoouat  of  the  strong  wind,  the  mean 
•f  theother  nfaie  gives  a  velocity  of  1035*19  feet, 
at  the  tennefatiire  of  17*72,  Fshrenheit^The 
■w  of  a  table  of  velocities  formed  Irom  observa- 
^ma  aade  at  Fort  Franklin,  by  lieutenant  Kendall, 
^te  aeeaeapanied  captain  Firanklin,  in  his  second 
to  the  shore  of  the  Pobur  sea,  gives  a 


velociU  of  1069-28  feet  per  second,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  9*14,  Fahraaheit.— The  sdence  of  acoustics, 
like  the  other  physical  sciences,  has  been  in  a  constant 
state  of  advancement  since  the  revival  of  learning.  It 
appears  that  Pythagoras  knew  the  relation  between 
the  length  of  strings  and  the  musical  sounds  which 
they  produce.  Anstotle  was  not  only  aware  of  this 
reUiUon,  but,  likewise^  that  the  same  relation  subsists 
between  the  length  ot  pipes  and  their  notes,  and  that 
sound  was  transmittea  oy  the  atmosphere.  This 
constituted  the  sum  of  ancient  learning  in  this  branch 
of  science.  These  facts  were  taught  by  Gallileo, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  difference  in  the  acuteness 
of  sounds  depends  on  the  different  frequency  of  vi- 
brations, and  that  the  same  string,  if  of  uniform 
thickness  and  density,  must  perform  its  vibrations  in 
equal  times.  But,  without  attempting  a  history  of 
modem  discoveries  in  acoustics,  we  can  only  men- 
tion, that  the  names  of  Tftylor,  Moreiand,  Newton, 
Daniel  Bemouilli,  D'Alembert,  Euler,  Robison,  La- 
grange, Laplace,  Chladni,  T.  Young,  and  Biot,  are 
all  connected  with  it  Of  these,  mwton  save  the 
law  of  transmission,  which  we  have  stated  in  this 
article,  and  the  correction  for  heat  was  made  by 
Laplace. 

AcBK ;  a  measure  of  land,  containing  four  square 
roods,  or  160  square  poles  or  perches.  The  statute 
length  of  a  pole  or  perch  is  i^  yards,  or  16^  feet ; 
but  the  length  of  a  pole,  and,  therefore,  the^  sise  of 
the  acre,  varies  in  different  counties  in  England. 
The  ScottiA  acre  contains  also  four  square  roods ; 
one  square  rood  is  40  square  fails.  The  English 
statute  acre  is  about  three  roods  and  six  fidls,  stand- 
ard measure  of  Scotland;  or  the  English  acre  is  to 
the  Scottish  as  78,694  to  100,000.  The  French  acre. 
arpenty  is  equal  to  54,450  square  English  feet,  or 
wnich  the  English  contains  only  43,560.  The 
Welsh  acre  contams  commonly  two  English  ones, 
The  Irish  A.  exceeds  the  English  by  two  roods, 
10  ,Vi  perches.  The  U.  S.  of  America  use  the  Engli^ 
statute  acre. 

Acre  (Akka,  St  Jean  d'Acre);  in  the  middle 
ages,  Ptotemais,  a  city  and  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  capital  of  a  Turkish  pachalic,  between  the 
pachalics  of  Damascus  and  Tripoli,  which  contains 
420,000  inhabitants,  and  6275  sq.  miles.  This  dty, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Carmel,  is  the  ddef 
emporium  of  Syrmn  cotton,  and  contains  about  16,000 
inhabitants ;  Its  harbour,  though  full  of  sand-buiks, 
is  still  one  of  the  best  on  this  coast.  At  the  time 
of  the  crusades,  A.  was  the  prindpal  landing  place 
of  the  crusadere,  and  the  seat  of  the  order  of  the 
knights  of  St  John  as  kte  as  1291 ;  hence  the  French 
name.  Si  Jean  d*  Acre.  The  Turks,  under  I>jeflBar, 
pacha  of  this  place,  who  is  fiunous  for  his  cruelty, 
sustained,  with  the  assistance  of  the  British  commo* 
dore,  Sidney  Smith,  a  siege  of  61  days,  bv  the  French 
anny  under  Bonaparte.  After  a  sreat  loss  of  men 
on  all  sides,  the  French  abandoned  the  siege.  (See 
Egypt y  landing  of  the  French  m.) 

AcRnx>FHAGi  {Gr,y  from  m»^t,  a  locust,  and  ^i^, 
to  eat) ;  an  ancient  Ethiopian  people,  who  are  said  to 
have  fed  upon  locusts. 

AcmocntATTNiuM ;  in  ano.  geogr.  a  promontory  of 
Epirus,  on  which  are  situated  Uie  Acroceraunia  or 
montes  Ceraunii.  They  run  between  the  Ionian  sea 
and  the  Adriatic,  where  lUyria  ends  and  Epirus  be- 
gins, and  are  the  modem  Monti  della  Chimera. 

AcBocoRDrrHim ;  a  steep  rock,  about  2100  feet 
high,  near  the  city  of  Corinth,  of  a  grey  colour,  and 
picturesque  form,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  old 
Venetian  fortifications,  repaired  a  little  by  the  Greeks, 
since  the  commencement  of  their  revolution.  It  was 
fiunous,  in  ancient  thnes,  fur  its  citadel,  and  on  iU 
t<^  stood,  according  to  Pausanias,  a  temple  of  Venus, 
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At  iti  foot  is  a  fountain,  the  ancient  Pyrene.  The 
ihape  of  the  A.  is  that  of  a  tnmcated  cone.  This 
little  fortress  has  been  several  times  taken  and  re- 
taken in  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks. 
The  view  firom  the  Uqp  is  one  of  the  must  channing 
faitheworid.  It  is  thus  described  hi  the  <<  Jourua 
c^Dr  Lieber/'  before  whom  no  Christian  traveller, 
in  modem  times,  had  probably  visited  it,  as  the  Turks 
did  not  allow  Christians  to  ascend  it  while  it  was  in 
their  hands :— *<  The  view  from  this  spot  amply  re- 
warded me  for  my  trouble.  To  the  north  lay  the 
high  and  snowy  summits  of  Helicon  and  Parnassus, 
as  described  by  Strabo,  extending  for  under  the  dear 
blue  of  a  southern  sky.  On  the  west  was  seen  the 
bay  of  Crissa,  mount  Cithsaron,  and  the  promontory 
of  Olmis.  On  the  east  the  Saronic  gulf  washes  the 
islands  of  Salamis  and  '^ina.  To  the  north-east 
lav  the  shore  of  Attica.  There  we  oould  see  Pen- 
teiicus,  Hymettus,  and  Laurion,  and  even  down  to 
the  cape  of  Sunium.  The  day  was  very  clear,  so  that 
I  could  discern  the  acropoUs  of  Athens.  To  the 
south  I  oould  see  fitf  into  the  territory  of  Aivolis.  To 
the  west  Achaia  and  Sicyonia  lay  hi  sifht.  The  view 
comprehended  the  scenes  of  the  best  Ssp)aj8  of  Gre- 
cian art,  science,  and  valour." 

AcBorous  (Oreek) ;  the  highest  part  or  citadel  of 
a  city,  narticuiarly  that  of  Athens,  where  the  treasury 
and  public  records  were  kept  It  is  situated  on  a 
rock,  and  has  often  been  the  subject  of  contest  hi  the 
late  war  between  the  Greeks  ana  the  Turks. 

AcBosnc  {Ortek) ;  a  poem,  of  vi^lch  the  first,  and 
sometimes  the  final  letters  of  the  lines  or  venes  form 
some  particdar  word  or  words.  The  middle  letters, 
also,  are  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose.  An 
azample  of  the  three  kinds  united  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  Latin  hexameters : 


J  I  gnid     nderm    ooel  I, 
B  xpellit     tenebrma    E  toto  Phoebiu  nt  orb  B ; 
8  ie  MBcu  renoret  lESVS  califink  mnbrm  8 
V  WiftcsBMne  ■imul  V   mo  pneoordia  moC  U 
8  olem      jnstitia       8  eae  probat  asM  beati  8 

The  French  abb^  and  nobles,  before  the  revolution, 
often  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  the  composition  of 
these  poetical  trifles. 

Act,  m  law ;  an  uistrument  hi  wriUng  for  dedar- 
ing  or  justifying  the  truth  of  any  thhig.  In  this  sense, 
records,  deorees,  sentences,  reports,  certificates,  &c, 
are  called  acts.  The  French  kiwyers  disthiguishcd 
between,  1,  nrwaie  reeordt  (aeie$  sous  teing  privS)^ 
vi^ich  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  parties,  hi  order 
to  have  legal  force ;  2,  jnMk  documenU  (aeies  aw- 
t^aUifuet),  which  have  legal  force,  without  being 
acknowledged  by  the  parties,  as  long  as  they  are  not 
proved  spurious ;  and,  3,  ejtecntwe  acts  (acie$  exScu- 
toiretjj  iriiich,  until  their  genuhieness  is  called  bi 
question  (nuer^ion  d/aujf),  are  also  binding  without 
acknowledgment  by  the  parties  subject  to  their  oper- 
ation. Of  this  kUid  are  the  records  of  the  public  no- 
taries (aetes  notarie$),  and  all  the  official  documents 
of  the  French  courts  of  justice.  In  England  and  the 
United  States,  act  implies  decree  ;  hence,  an  act  of 
parliament  is  a  decree  of  parliament,  confirmed  by 
the  khig,  a  statute.  (See  Great  Britain,)  At  the 
dose  oreach annual  session,  the  decrees  or  acts  of 
pariiament  are  collected  into  one  body,  which  forms 
the  statute  of  that  session,  the  several  decrees  of 
which  are  contabied  hi  separate  chapters.  They  are 
quoted  according  to  the  year  of  the  khig's  reign,  and 
accordhig  to  the  chapter;  e.  g.  the  act  of  Aa^Mueor> 
|na  is  the  second  chapter  of  Uie  statute  of  the  year 
1680,  the  31st  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
is  quoted,  31,  Ch.  II.,  c  2.  In  America,  theiv  b  no 
iinifonn  mode  of  quoting  statutes :  each  separate  act 
Is  deemed  a  disthict  statute.    Generally,  Uie  acts  ar« 


dted  by  their  date  and  year ;  and.  If  E 
rity  is  necessary,  by  the  chapter,  when  the  statutes 
are  divided  hito  dU4>ter8.  Acts  Ui  Germany  are  the 
records  and  documents  of  any  transaction,  e^iedallf 
of  a  lawsuit  The  whole  process,  in  that  country,  is 
carried  on  in  writing.  Nothing  is  received  as  evi- 
dence, unless  laki  before  the  court  on  paper.  When 
a  criinhial  process  beguis,  the  prisoner  is  Drought  be- 
fore a  judge  or  assistant  and  a  writer.  The  judge 
questions :  the  question  is  written  on  the  left  side  €if 
a  folio  sheet ;  on  the  right  side  the  answer  of  tiie 
prisoner  is  set  down.  The  same  takes  place  with 
every  witness.  The  reader  can  imagine  to  what  an 
hnmense  bulk  these  acts  often  hicrease  in  the  course 
of  a  single  process.  If  there  are  witnesses  hi  otlusr 
phu^es,  an  order  to  examine  them  is  sent,  and  tbe 
papers  containing  the  minutes  of  their  testiinaiiy  are 
transmitted  to  tne  phice  of  trial.  The  examhihig 
judge  is  called  the  judge  of  inquisition  (mfiMiMDfi^- 
rN?&tfr).  At  the  dose  of  each  stage  of  the  examhs- 
tion,  the  prisoner  subscribes  the  mmutes  made  durinf^ 
tliat  Ume  with  the  words,  <*  read  hi  my  hearing,  ap- 

f»roved  and  signed."  He  also  signs  his  name,  as  do 
ikewise  the  JuiiU(e  and  the  writer.  When  the  acta 
are  oompletea  (eiofAOt  they  are  delivered  to  the  court, 
who  appohit  another  judge  to  report  on  them  and 
move  for  judgment,  while  another  still  acts  as  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoner.  Afterwards,  the  whole  court  m 
pleno  decides.  In  foct,  in  Germany,  the  whole  coune 
of  administration  is  conducted  in  writing.  In  Saxooy, 
such  acts  are  almost  endless.  In  Prussia,  also,  they 
are  very  numerous.  All  acts  are  preserved  in  ar- 
chives. After  sentence  passed  in  one  court,  the  whole 
pile  of  acts  is  sent  to  a  court  of  appeaL 

Act,  in  the  universities,  signifies  a  thesis  main* 
tahied  hi  public  by  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

Acta  EHVDiroairic ;  the  first  literair  journal  thai 
appeared  hi  Germany.  It  enjoyed  a  long  existence 
and  great  popularity.  The  example  set  by  the  Joar^ 
not  See  SavanSj  and  by  the  Dianude  de*  Litierati; 
but,  especially  the  increasing  n>uit  of  enterprise  and 
activity  among  the  German  booksellers,  hiduoed  Otta 
Mencke,  pro&sor  at  Leipsic,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  this  periodical  publication,  hi  1680.  Havhig  formed 
the  necessary  connexions,  on  his  travek  through  Hoi- 
hind  and  England,  and  bemg  assisted  by  the  most 
eminent  German  scholars,  he  commenced  the  jounial 
in  1682,  ¥rhich  increased  hi  popularity  firom  year  to 
year.  Among  the  contributors  were  Carptov,  Leib- 
nits,  Thomasius,  &c  Its  object  was,  to  give  a  foithful 
and  particuhu'  account  of  books ;  and  it  was  oon- 
ductnl  on  the  same  plan,  even  after  a  better  taste  hi 
composition  and  grcster  independence  were  intio- 
ducra  hito  literary  discussions  in  the  French  Journals 
published  hi  Hdhind.  The  German  journal  began, 
however,  to  dedine  gradually  hi  value,  and  in  the 
number  of  its  subscribers,  particiUariy  aftier  1 754 ;  and 
the  irregularity  of  its  appearance  became  at  length 
so  great,  that  the  last  vdume,  for  1776,  was  pub- 
lished in  1782,  exactly  a  century  ftom  the  time  wlien 
the  journal  was  commenced.  The  whole  consists  of 
117  vdumes  in  4to,  indudmg  the  siroplementary  vo- 
lumes and  mdioes.  Leibims,  hi  this  journal,  first 
gave  to  the  worid  his  notions  respecUng  the  diiferen- 
tial  calculus. 

Acta  Sanctorum;  a  name  sometimes  applied  to 
all  collections  of  accounts  of  andent  martyis  and 
sabits,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Rosnan  churches.  It 
is  used  more  particiilariy  as  the  title  of  a  vduminous 
woriL,  oomprishig  all  those  accounts,  which  was  com- 
menced at  the  uistigation  of  the  Jesuits,  hi  1643,  by 
John  Bolhind,  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  and  after  his 
death  continued  by  other  dlvhies  of  the  same  ordrr, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  BoUamdiaUj  (q.  v.)  to  the 
year  1794,  but  not  yet  finished,  (Antwerp,  BnLvirl% 
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nd  Toiprkio,  1643—1794,  53  volumes  in  folio). 
SoMc  iBpmct  notioes  of  persons  distinguished  for 
their  httf  lives  and  religious  constancy,  during  the 
Dcfsod  of  the  persecution  of  Christian  believen,  are 
Had  ss  carif  as  the  second  and  third  centuries ; 
pnktkr  oamtiTes  and  biogiaplUes  commenced 
wUi  Ihr  feuth  oenturj,  and  were  infinitely  multiplied 
till  the  ciose  of  the  middle  ages.  Since  the  sixth 
cnUay,  naoy  works  have  been  compiled  from  this 
iBBcase  bbsb  of  materials.  The  first  critical  coUec- 
Um  of  original  legends  was  edited  by  Boninus  Mom- 
hrtiss,  ia  1474.  The  above-mentioned  collection, 
Ikovncr,  mpames  all  others  of  the  kind  in  extent, 
ftUity,ind  impartiality.  It  is  likewise  distinguished 
kr  MMBd  critidsm  and  excellent  illustrations,  whidi 
will  aake  it  forever  a  most  valuable  stor^ouse  of 
ffdfshstical  history,  if  truth  is  critically  separated 
fitn  fictfam  and  superstition,  by  the  historian  who 
desonbes  the  manners  and  the  spirit  of  those  ap^es. 

AcT.«oBr;  in  fiibulous  history,  the  son  of  Anstaeus 
ad  Aoloaoe ;  a  grrat  hunter.  He  was  tunied  into 
•  itaft  by  Diua,  for  lookiiq^  on  her  when  she  was 
baha^,  sad  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs. 
.\l»»i  Corinthian  youth,  killed  by  Archias,  one  of 
the  Hffaciide,  in  an  attempt  to  carry  him  off  from 
ha  father^  house. 

Aemm  (tow) ;  a  tena  including  private  suits  and 
ftUk  prasecutioos.  Actions  are,  therefore,  criminal 
or  mil ;  crimtaml,  for  the  punishment  of  crime ;  civil, 
Iv  the  obiainmeiit  of  right.  Civil  actions  are  divid- 
fd  into  feat  personal,  and  mixed.  Action  real  is 
itet  vhereby  a  man  daims  title  to  lands  or  tene- 
■Ml  ia  fee  or  for  life.  Action  personal  is  brought 
ifoi  eontnKts,  or  injury  to  person  or  estate.  Action 
nixed  tics  for  a  thang  and  against  the  person  who 
b»  it  It  se^s  an  object,  ami  a  penalty  for  its  de- 
tiitnL  Many  personal  actions  die  with  the  person. 
Rol  idions  survive.  In  all  actions  merely  personal, 
far  VTOBB  actuallx  committed  by  the.  defendant,  as 
tmps^  battery,  slander,  the  action  dies  with  tlie 
pRNB,  sad  never  can  be  revived,  either  by  or  against 
the  exccnUn  or  other  representatives.  But  in  ac- 
aoBsoaooatiactB,  wliere  Uie  right  descends  to  the 
wyiaiiaUies  of  the  plaintiff,  and  those  of  the  de- 
fcaite  hive  leoeivcd  effects  from  the  deceased  suf- 
font  to  answer  the  demand,  though  the  suits  abate 
W  Ihr  death  of  the  parlies,  yet  they  may  be  revived 
>cant  or  by  the  executors.  Again,  actions  are 
Mhcrbol  or  transitory.  Actions,  real  or  mixed, 
fcr  (he  leooveiy  of  the  freehold,  or  for  damage  done 
lo  it>  are  to  be  bsought  in  the  same  county  where 
1^  ind  lie&  Actions  on  contracts,  or  for  personal 
•jnrin,  are  not  limited  to  a  particular  county.  Ac* 
toa  aie  likewise  jotait  or  several ;  joint,  where  se- 
^  pcnon  are  equally  oonoenied,  and  one  cannot 
^(i«  the  action,  or  be  sued,  without  the  other ;  se- 
^^  ia  case  of  tresnaas,  &c.,  where  persons  are  to 
^  wmally  cfaaigM.  -Every  treqass  committed  by 
■■yisseveriL 

^ram,  a  promontory  on  the  western  coast  of 
<^n«ee,  hi  aadenl  Epim,  the  northern  extremity  of 
Annaan  (now  jiaama\  at  the  entrance  of  the 
AahmdM  gulf,  at  present  called  eavo  di  Figolo,  or 
^a».  OB  the  calf  of  Alio,  is  memoraole  on  account 
of  (he  naval  tattle  foiwfat  here  between  Antony  and 
ttcttrim,  Sept.  2,  B.  C.  31,  in  sight  of  their  armies, 
**^fed  OB  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Ambracian 
p^  The  fiarees  of  Odavius  consisted  of  80,000 
a^ary,lt/DO  cavalry,  and  200  ships  of  war;  those 
«r  Aaioay,  of  100,000  infontry,  12/XX)  cavahy,  and 
^di|Bofwar.  Notwitlutanding  the  advice  of  his 
■"*npeiinH9ed  generals,  to  meet  Octavhis  by  land, 
xmaaj,  at  the  m^gatkm  of  Cleopatra,  determined 
*P«  a  mnX  engagement.  His  vessels  advanced, 
^^■AMlyaraaaBealed,  and  remarkable  for  their  siie; 


those  of  Octavius,  although  imaller,  were  more  skil- 
fully managed.  Both  flc^  were  manned  with  the 
soldiers  of  toe  Roman  legions,  who  considered  a  sea« 
fight  like  a  battle  on  land,  and  the  ships  as  forts 
wbich  were  to  be  stormed.  Those  of  Antony  threw 
fire-brands  and  missUe  weapons  from  catapults,  whilst 
those  of  Octavius  applied  giappllng-irons  to  the 
ships  of  the  enemy,  and  boaraeo  them.  Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  battle,  before  any  thing  decisive 
had  tiOLen  place,  the  timid  Cleopatra  fled  with  60 
Egyptian  ships,  when  she  perceived  the  centre  of 
Antony's  fleet  in  an  unl'avourable  position.  Antony 
imprudently  followed  her.  Octavius,  perceiving  his 
flight,  prodaimed  it  aloud,  and  the  deserted  fleet  was 
soon  overcome,  notwithstanding  a  brave  resistance, 
and  immediately  went  over  to  Uie  enemy.  Antony's 
troops,  which  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  and  had 
beheld  with  amasement  the  flight  of  ^their  leader, 
followed  the  example  of  the  fleet  Antony  fled  with 
Cleopatra  to  Egypt,  where  he  killed  himself,  to  avoid 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Augustus  en- 
the  temple  ci  Apollo  at  Actium,  in  commemo- 
of  his  victory,  dedicated  to  Neptune  and  Mars 
the  standards  whidi  he  had  taken,  and  institutid 
games,  to  be  celebrated  every  five  years,  ui  comme- 
moration of  this  battle,  which  made  him  master  of 
the  world. 

Acton,  Joseph,  prime  minister  of  Naples,  was  bom 
hi  1737,  of  Irish  parents,  who  had  settled  in  Besan- 
9011.  Afrer  he  had  finished  his  education,  he  enterpd 
the  French  navy,  which  he  soon  quitted  for  the  Tus- 
can, and  was  subsequently  employed  m  the  Spanish 
expedition  against  Barbary,  in  which  he  found  an 
opportunity  to  disthiguish  himself.  This  led  him  to 
the  Neapolitan  navy,  and  then  to  the  Neapolitan 
court,  where  he  acquired  the  favour  of  queen  Caro- 
Ihie.  He  was  succes^vely  appointed  minister  of  the 
navy,  minister  of  war,  then  director  of  the  finances, 
and,  finally,  prime  minister.  In  this  ofBce  he  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  the  English  ambassador. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and,  in  concert  with  him, 
exercised  a  great,  and  by  no  means  beneficial  influ- 
ence over  the  fortunes  of  Naples.  His  implacable 
hatred  against  Fiance  led  him,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  Die  Italian  wars,  to  the  most  extravagant 
measures,  which  always  turned  out  disadvantageously 
for  the  royal  fomily,  and  strengthened  the  French 
narty,  from  which  that  of  the  Carlwnari  was  afterwards 
formed.  He  accompanied  the  king,  in  1798,  on 
Mack's  expedition  acainst  the  French  army.  Durin|F 
the  presence  of  Nelson,  he  had  previously  presided 
over  the  renowned /tfii/a,  which,  to  satisfy  its  hatred 
against  men  of  di^rent  political  opinions,  with  un- 
precedented  cruelty,  sought  out  victims  in  all  ranks. 
After  the  unfortunate  issue  of  Mack's  expedition,  he 
was  removed  from  the  helm  of  the  Neapolitan  go- 
vernment He  died  hi  1808,  hated  and  ai^ised  by 
all  parties. 

Actor,  in  the  drama,  is  one  who  represents  some 
part  or  character  on  the  stage.  Among  tlie  Greeks, 
with  ^om  dramatic  exhibiuons  origin£edy  a  simple 
chorus  only,  who  simg  hynms  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
constituted  the  whole  entertainments.  A  declaimer, 
who  recited  the  adventures  of  heroes,  was  introduced 
by  Thespis,  for  the  sake  of  variety.  iEschylus 
changed  the  dedamation  into  the  form  of  a  dialo^e 
between  two  persons,  and  Sophocles  added  a  thuti. 
To  this  number  the  actors  hi  the  Greek  drama  were 
limited ;  and  the  Romans  adopted  the  same  rule  in 
tragedy.  In  comedy,  the  number  of  actors  was  not 
restricted.  In  modem  times,  the  number  is  regu- 
lated  by  the  nature  of  the  piece  to  be  performed. 
Actresses,  in  the  drama,  appear,  to  have  been 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  men  or  eunuchs 
always  performing  the  female  parts.    Charles  11.  is 
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mid  to  IttTe  first  enocxiniged  tlieir  poblic  appcBzaiioe 
in  England;  but  there  is  evidenoe  that  the  queen  of 
James  I.  perfonned  in  a  oouit  theatre.  Acton  were 
long  excluded  from  good  society,  and  actresses  still 
longer,  and  perhaps  the  English  were  the  first  who 
admitted  the  most  distinguished  into  their  first  circles. 
Instances  of  exemphiry  conduct  are  not  wanting 
amonsst  actresses  in  modem  times.  France,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  and  Germany,  have  had  many  of  unblem- 
ished reputation.  At  Athens,  actors  were  highly 
honoureit  At  Rome,  they  were  despised,  anTde- 
prived  of  the  right  of  suffiage.  The  reason  0(  this 
difliprence  is, '  that,  among  the  Greeks,  the  actors 
were  freebom  dtisens,  and  the  dramatic  perfermanoes 
had  their  origin  in  the  sacred  festivals;  but,  among 
the  Romans,  the  drama  was  introduced  by  persons 
of  the  lowest  dass,  Etruscan  players  and  peasants  of 
Atella.  Actors  and  actres^  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  be  treated  with  little  regard  in  France,  after 
they  had  been  admitted  into  ^»d  society  in  Eng- 
land. MaiTiages  of  Englishmen  of  high  rank  with 
actresses  are  not  rare.  In  some  parts  of  Germany, 
actors  were  fonneriy  buried  like  suicides,  in  a  comer 
of  the  burying-ground,  separated  from  the  other 
graves.  How  much  the  ancients  studied  the  dra- 
matic art  may  be  seen  from  one  Act,  that  Polus,  a 
fiunotts  Greek  actor,  when  he  had  to  play  ElectjB, 
in  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  made  use  of  an  ura 
containing  the  ashes  of  his  own  son,  to  represent  the 
funeral  urn  of  Orestes.  But  here  art  ceased;  this 
was  again  nature. 

Acn  of  the  Apostles ;  one  of  the  books  of  the  N. 
Testament,  written  in  Greek  by  St  Luke  (q.  v. ),  the 
author  of  the  Gomel  which  bears  his  name.  It  is 
addressed  to  Theophilus,  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
and  is  evidently  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Goml,  which  the  author  himself  calls  his  "first 
book."  ( jfeh  I  1. )  It  has  been  universally  received, 
and  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  written  A.  D. 


63  or  64,  but  in  what  place  is  doubtful ;  Jerome  says 
at  Rome ;  Grotius  and  Lardner  think,  in  Greece ; 
Micbaelis,  fai  Alexandria.  It  embraces  a  period  of 
about  30  years,  beginning  immediately  after  the  re- 
surrection, and  extending  to  the  second  year  of  the 
imprisonment  of  St  Paul  in  Rome.  Very  little  bifor- 
uiation  is  given  of  any  of  the  apostles,  excepting  S^ 
Peter  andSt  Paul,  uid  the  accounts  of  them  are 
partial  and  inoompleto.  Thus  the  history  of  St  Peter 
teimtamtes  with  the  death  of  Herod,  although  that 
apostle  is  considered  to  have  lived  and  prea&ed  24 
years  longer.  It  describes  the  gathering  of  the  in- 
fiuit  church  after  the  death  of  its  founder:  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promise  of  Christ  to  his  apostles,  in  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  dioice  of  Matthias 
in  the  place  of  Judas,  the  betrayer;  the  testimony  of 
the  apostles  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  their  di». 
courses,  attested  by  miracles  and  sufferings;  their 
preaching  in  JerussLiem  and  in  Judea,  and  anerwards 
to  the  Gentiles ;  the  convnsion  of  Paul,  his  preach- 
ing in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  his  miracles 
and  kibours.  Its  place  is  geneiallT  at  the  head  of 
the  apostolioon,  or  before  &e  epistles;  but  in  some 
MSS.  it  is  found  after  the  13  Catholic  episUes.  The 
style  of  this  work,  which  was  originally  composed  in 
Greek,  is  purer  than  that  of  the  othercanonical  writers; 
and  St  Luke,  in  his  quotations  fian  Oie  Old  Testa- 
ment, ahraya  makes  use  of  the  Septuu^int  verskm. 

AcuNA,  Christopher  de,a  Spanish  Jesuit,  bom  at 
Burgos,  in  1607.  He  is  principally  known  as  the 
autlmr  of  a  curious  work,  Nuevo  DtteuMmknto  de 
Gnm  iU»  dip /b«  ^Mozonef,  ( A  new  Descriptkm  of  the 
Great  river  of  the  Amaaons,)  Madrid,  4  parts,  1641. 
Only  two  copies  are  said  to  exist  at  present  In 
1689?,  a  translation  of  one  of  them  into  French  was 
published  in  i  vols.  12ma 


AcvrtTNCToai.  Kampfier  made  known,  move  thsui 
100  years  ago,  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  method  of 
curing  artlmtic  and  rheumatic  complaints  by  aco- 
puncQire ;  but  it  is  only  a  few  yean  since  it  has  been 
carefully  examined  and  applied  in  England  and 
France.  (See  ChurchiWt  TreatiMe  on  Acupunctured 
In  Japan  and  China,  this  mode  of  curing  is  ^>plieci 
much  more  frequently  than  in  Europe,  and  even  to 
the  tendeiest  parts  of  the  body.  It  consists  in  driv. 
log  a  fine  nerale  one  or  two  inches  into  the  fiesh  of 
the  afflicted  part  The  opfaitons  of  the  cause  of  re- 
lief by  acimuncture  are  still  very  dlfierenL  Sosne 
writers  think  a  galvanic  infiuence  on  the  nerves  takes 
place. 

Ad  Lubtum,  used  in  music  for  a  piaetrey  iriien  the 
principal  perfomier  is  at  liberty  to  give  way  to  his 
conceptkms,  to  change  the  measure  from  quick  to 
slow,  or  the  contrary,  without  accompaniment,  and  to 
manifesthis  ability  in  the  effiiskMis  of  his  foncy.  The 
term  is  often  used  in  the  ftiU  score,  to  denote  thoae 
parts  which  are  not  essential,  and  may  be  omitted. 

Ahaoio  ( Ital,)  expresses  a  slow  time.  Used  sub- 
stantively, it  expresses  a  slow  movement  Sometimes 
the  word  is  repeated  to  denote  a  still  greater  retarda* 
tion  in  the  time  of  the  music 

Adalbert,  or  Aldbbert  ;  a  native  of  France,  who 
preached  the  gospel  in  7ii,  on  the  banks  of  the  Maine. 
He  is  remarkable  as  the  first  opponent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  rights  and  ordinances  of  the  catholic 
church  into  Germany.  He  dared  to  assert,  that  the 
multiplication  of  saints  and  relics,  and  the  practice 
of  confession,  were  superfluous.  On  this  account,  he 
was  accused  of  heresy,  by  Boni&ce,  the  apostle  of 
Germany,  and  condemned  by  two  councils,  at  Sois- 
sons  in  744,  and  at  Rome  in  745.  Having  finally 
made  his  escape  firam  prison,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
murdered  by  some  peasants,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Fulda. 

Adauuert,  archbishqp  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg, 
a  descendent  of  a  princely  house  of  Saxony,  re- 
ceived his  oflke,  in  1043,  from  Uie  emperor  Henry 
HI.,  whose  relation,  friend,  and  follower  be  was.  He 
accompanied  Henry  to  Rome,  where  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished candidate  for  the  papal  chair.  Pope  Leo 
IX.,  in  whose  behalf  he  had  spoken  at  the  synod  of 
Menta,  1049,  made  him  his  legate  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  1050.  He  superinten£d  the  churches  oi 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  but  amired  in  vain 
to  the  dignity  of  pope,  or  patriarch  Jt  the  North. 
During  the  minority  of  Henry  IV.,  who  afterwards 
became  emperor,  he  usurped,  in  concert  with  Hanno^ 
archbishop  of  Coloffne,  the  guardianship  of  the  young 
prince,  and  the  administration  of  the  emnire,  and 
gained  an  ascendency  over  his  rival,  by  indulging  the 
of  his  pupiL    After  Henry  had  become  of 


age  to  role,  A.  exercised  the  government  without 
control,  in  his  name.  A.*s  pride  and  arbitrary  admi- 
nistration induced  the  German  princes,  fai  1066,  to 
remove  him  by  force  from  the  court;  but  after  a 
short  contest  with  the  Saxon  nobles,  who  laid  waste 
his  territory,  he  recovered  his  former  power,  which 
he  held  tiU  his  death  at  Goslar,  March,  17, 107&  He 
excelled  his  contemporaries  in  princely  qualities,  in 
talent,  and  in  strength  of  mtaxl ;  and  if  he  had  pc«- 
sessed  magnanimity,  and  a  wise  spirit  of  moderation, 
he  would  have  deserved  the  name  of  the  greats  which 
has  been  given  him.  The  injustice  and  tyiranny  which 
stained  his  administration  were  mainly  instrumental 
hi  produciiig  the  conftision  and  calamities  in  which 
the  reign  ofHenry  IV.  was  involved. 

Adalbbt  of  Prague,  the  apostle  of  Prussia  pro- 
per, son  of  a  Bohemian  nobleman,  was  educated  in 
the  cathedral  of  Magdeburg,  between  the  years  973 
and  962,  and  appomted  bishop  of  Prague  in  983 
He  hiboured  in  >-aiu  to  convert  the  Bohem.ans  from 
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m^  lad  to  introdooe  among  them  the  oidi- 
I  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Discouraged  by  the 
^w  wifiHi  of  his  pious  leal,  he  left  Prague,  988, 
and  iiveii  iBeoavents  at  Montecasino  and  Rome,  until 
ibe  fiohenianife  in  993,  recalled  him.  But  after  two 
jfans  heagain  left  them,  disgusted  with  their  bar- 
barasi  namen.  He  returned  to  Rome,  and  soon 
idiamwd  the  emperor  Otho  III.  to  Germany;  on 
7  he  boptiied,  at  Gran,  St  Stenhen,  who 
'  became  king  of  Hung^.  Aner  a  visit 
-.leries  of  Tours  and  Fleury,  he  proceeded 
» to  meet  Boleslaus,  duke  of  Poland;  and 
ed  that  the  Bohemians  did  not  wish  to 
D,  he  resolTed  to  convert  the  pagans  of 
i  he  lost  his  life  in  the  attenqit,  being 
L  by  a  peasant,  April  23,  997,  near  what  is 
lihaonen.  His  body  was  bought  by  Bolea- 
lus,  fer  its  weight  hi  gold,  and  became  &mous  for 
il»  Biirafhiiw  power.  Its  iniuence  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  saint  hunself.  The  Bohemians,  who 
bdhro  had  refased  to  receive  the  ordinances  of  ttie 
chorehf  now  aoffianed  them  to  be  mtroduced  into 
Pragoe,  on  the  sole  condition,  that  these  miraculous 
boaea  ih*?"***  be  tnnsfeired  to  their  city. 

Adam  {Hektrew./trmed  of  earth),  the  &ther  of  the 
hanan  laoe,  was,  aocordling  to  Genesis,  made  of  clay, 
m  the  sixth  day  of  the  creatkm.  God  finished  the 
work  of  crentioa  by  forming  man  aoooiding  to  his 
own  iiaagr,  making  him  master  of  all  createa  things. 
He  gave  him  Eve  for  his  companion  (in  Hebr^, 
Heva,  Ue  tmaiAer  ef  the  iwmg)y  formed  of  his  flesh, 
tkat  the  cnrth  might  be  peopled  by  their  union.  The 
fladen  of  £dai,  divcraified  with  firuitfiii  trees,  was 
ttcir  abode,  hi  vdikh  their  finmd  every  thinffto  satisfy 
their  wanta,  and  to  afibid  them  pleasure.  But  m  the 
ceatfia  siood  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil;  and  of  this  their  Creator  had  TorbidSEm  them 
lacaL  Eve  waa  beguiled  by  the  serpent  to  take  of 
this  fait,  and  to  cat  of  it  ^nth  her  husband.  This 
crane  desuaytd  their  feUdty.  The  appearance  of 
Chi^gB  waa  swUenly  changed  before  their  eyes.  They 
f>€iceived  tbeir  nakedness,  and  endeavoured  to  oon- 
oal  it  In  vain  did  A.  seek  to  hide  himself  from 
the  light  of  God;  in  vahi  did  he  throw  the  Uame  of 
hii  uaaqgtcJBion  upon  Eve ;  a  curse  followed  them 
and  Che  whole  creation.  Driven  from  the  state  of 
in  which  he.  was  bom,  A.  saw  himself 
I  to  cam  his  bread  hj  the  sweat  of  his 
AU  the  evils  of  life  and  the  tenors  of  death 
cmie  npoo  liim.  He  had  three  sons.  Cain,  Abel, 
ani  Seth»  and  died  at  the  age  of  930  yeark  The 
IMstary  of  A.  fa  lomd,  with  little  variation,  hi  the 
''T^^— T  of  nearly  all  ancient  nations  who  seem 
ta  have  derived  their  infbrmataon  from  a  coomion 

AnAJi  (of  Bremeo),  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Bre- 
men, fired  towards  the  aid  of  the  11th  century.  He 
b  an  Ecclesiastical  History  in  four  books,  which 
I  of  the  peopagatioo  of  the  Christian  fiuth  in  the 
I  was  published  at  Copenhagen,  1579, 
«u>,  and  Hebasladt,  1670, 8vo.  Also  <"  C&ronogra- 
phm  SeaodSaavie,"  published  hi  1616, 8va 

AaiAX.  Three  brothers  of  this  name  were  sculp- 
toA.  Tht  eldest,  Umbert  Sigisbert,  bom  in  1700^ 
St  Naney,  where  his  fiMher  was  also  a  sculptor,  went, 
K  the  age  of  18,(0  Mets,  and  thence  to  Paris.  After 
fcar  yean^  study  In  this  city,  he  received  the  first  prise 
hwn  the  academy,  and  soon  afterwards  went  as  a  royal 
er  to  Rome,  where  he  passed  10  years.  The 
L  of  PoligDac  commissioQed  him  to  supply  the 
wanting  ui  tlie  12  marble  statues,  found  in  the 
e  of  hurins. 


and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
ftmOf  ^  Ljfe9meie$^  which  task  A.  executed  with 
gnatikdL    When  the  erectkm  of  the  Uiige  mono- 
"^     ty  knows  by  the  name  of  the  fmmiam 


of  TWpi,  was  contemplated,  A.  was  one  of  the  16 
statuaries  appointed  to  fiimish  designs.  That  which 
he  offered  was  accepted,  but  the  jeidousy  of  the  Ita- 
lian artists  opposed  its  execution,  and  in  1733,  A. 
returned  to  France.  In  1737,  he  was  cliosen  mem- 
ber of  the  academy,  and  afterwards  professor.  The 
statue  of  Neptune  calming  the  waves,  with  a  Triton 
at  his  feet,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  skilL  Besides 
various  other  works,  ne  now  finished  the  group  of 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  to  adom  the  basin  of  Nep- 
tune at  Versailles.  A.  was  skilful  in  working  mar- 
ble ;  his  anatomy  is  correct  and  his  drapery  good ; 
but  he  was  led  astray  by  the  bad  taste  of  his  time, 
which  confounded  the  provmces  of  paintii^  and 
sculpture.  He  died  m  1759.— His  brother,  Nicholas 
Sebastian,  bom  at  Nancy  in  1705,  studied  the  same 
art,  under  the  care  of  his  father,  and  in  the  academy 
of  Paris.  At  the  asm  of  18,  he  was  employed  in  a 
castle  near  Montp^er,  and  went,  after  18  months, 
to  Rome,  m  1726.  After  two  years,  he  gahied  the 
prise  offered  by  the  academy  of  San  Luca,  worked  in 
connexion  with  his  brother,  spent  nine  years  abroad, 
and  was  finally  admitted  into  the  academy  of  Paris. 
His  Prometheus  lacerated  by  the  vulture  was  exhi- 
iHted  as  a  specimen  of  his  powers,  but  not  finished 
until  some  time  after  the  exhibition.  His  master- 
piece is  the  tomb  of  the  queen  of  Pohmd,  wife  of 
Stanislaus.  In  regard  to  fajs  merits,  what  has  been 
said  of  his  brother  hokis  true  of  him.  He  died  in 
1778.— The  third  brother,  F^rands  Gaspaid,  bom  at 
Nancy  in  1710,  was  also  a  pupil  of  bis  fieither.  In 
1728,  he  jomed  his  brothers  hi  Rome,  and  unproved 
maUy  in  their  company.  He  then  returned  to 
Paris,  gained  the  first  prise  of  the  academy,  and  in 
1742,  visited  Rome  again,  where  he  completed  his 
studies.  He  then  went  to  Berlui,  instead  «  his  bro- 
ther Nicholas  Sebastian,  whom  Frederic  U.  had  in- 
vited thither.  He  laboured  there  several  years,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1759. 

AoAMi  Alexander,  an  eminent  grammarian  and 
writer  on  Roman  antiquities,  was  bom  in  Morayshire, 
1741,  of  humble  parents,  ^o,  however,  contrived  to 
give  him  a  good  education.  He  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  1766,  where,  after  underffomg  great  hard- 
ships m  prosecuting  his  studies,  he  oecame,  ui  1761, 
assistant  npaster  oT  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh, 
and  UI  1771,  head  master  of  the  same.  In  1772,lie 
published  his  Latin  Grammar,  under  the  title  of 
**  The  Principles  of  Latui  and  English  Grammar.'* 
It  possesses  considerable  merit,  andis  well  adapted 
for  teaching  the  nammars  of  both  languages  at  the 
same  tune.  He  fuso  compiled '  *  Roman  Antiquities,** 
1791,  8vo ;  **  Summary  of  Geography  and  History," 
1794, 8vo ;  «  Chissical  Biography  ;^  and  an  abridged 
dictionary,  entitled  '<  Lexicon  Lmgua  Latuue  Com- 
pendiarium ,"  8vo,  all  of  which  are  popular  hi  schools. 
He  was  a  liberal  in  politics;  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  Frendi  revolution,  became  obnoxi- 
ous  for  the  sympathy  he  evinced  in  Gallic  freedom. 
The  weight  of  his  character,  however,  bore  him  up 
agamst  the  political  prejudices  with  which  he  had 
to  contend.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  in  1809,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  public  funeral.  The  prindpai  fisa- 
tares  of  his  character  were,  unshaken  hidependenoe 
and  mt^nity,  ardour  in  the  cause  of  public  liberty, 
purity  of  mannen  and  singleness  of  heart,  and  great 
power  of  application  to  stiMly. 

Adam,  Melchior,  a  German  biompher  oi  the  17th 
century,  was  a  native  of  Silesia,  Between  1616  and 
1620,  he  published  four  vols,  of  «<  Lives  of  lUustrioas 
Men.'*  These  were  afterwards  printed  m  one  vol. 
folio,  at  Frankfort ;  and  though  not  ably  written, 
have  been  much  used  by  subsequent  collectors. 

Adam,  Nicholas,  a  French  grammarian,  who  pub- 
lished various  popular  elementarr  works  on  gram- 
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mar.  He  ivw  born  at  Paris  in  1716 ;  was  many 
years  professor  in  the  college  of  Liaieux;  and  died 
in  1792. 

Adam,  Robert,  an  eminent  architect,  was  bom  in 
Edinbui^  in  1728.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
William  Adam,  of  Marjburgh,  Fifeshire,  an  ardii- 
tect  of  considerable  reputation.  While  at  the  uni- 
▼ersitj  of  Edinbuivh,  he  formed  intimacies  and 
friendships  with  distinffuished  men,  which  smootlied 
the  way  to  his  future  eminence.  In  1764,  he  tra- 
velled to  the  continent,  made  a  voyage  to  Spalatro 
in  Dalmatia,  and  resided  three  years  in  Italy.  On 
his  return,  he  was  appointed  architect  to  the  king, 
an  oflfee  which  he  heU  for  six  years,  when  he  resiffned 
it  to  become  a  member  for  Kinross-shire  m  the  British 
parliament.  In  1764,  he  published  a  work  in  huge 
tolio,  enriched  with  plates,  entitled  *'  Ruins  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Emperor  Diodesian,  at  Spalatro,  in 
Dalmatia."  By  this  time,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  James,  he  carried  on  an  extensive  profes- 
sional business,  beinf  much  employed  bv  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry,  m  constructing  modem  anoem- 
bellishing  ancient  mansions.  In  1773,  the  brothers 
commenced  to  publish  in  numlters  <*  The  Works  in 
Architecture  oi  R.  and  J.  Adam,"  which  contain 
many  elegant  and  splendid  designs.  Before  this 
they  had  accomplished  that  noble  improvement  in 
London,  called  after  them  the  Adelphi  (brothers.) 
As  qpedmens  of  Adam's  architecture  hi  ScoUand, 
we  may  mention  the  register  office  in  Edinburgh, 
and  the  royal  infirmary  in  Ghisgow.  Bx^oeti  Acbm 
died  hi  1792,  and  was  buried  in  Westmhister  abbey ; 
his  brother  James,  who  was  also  eminent  as  an  archi- 
tect, died  in  1794. 

Adamant.    See  DtamotuL 

ADAMAMTDra  Spar  ;  a  stone  of  peculiar  hardness, 
approaching  to  that  of  the  diamond.  It  will  cut  glass 
easily,  and  mark  rock  crystal.  It  is  found  in  China 
and  India,  and,  as  M.  Puia  alleges,  hi  Italy. 

Adamtib  ;  the  name  of  a  christian  sect,  said  to 
have  existed  in  the  8d  century ;  and  also  of  a  band 
of  heretics,  which  in  1421,  appeared  hi  Bohemia, 
daring  the  commotions  occasioned  by  the  doctrines 
of  Huss.  They  were  called  A.  because  both  men 
and  women  were  said  to  appear  naked  hi  their  assem- 
blies, either  to  imitate  Adam  in  the  state  of  inno- 
cence, or  to  prove  the  control  which  they  possessed 
over  their  piMsions.  The  tradition  respecting  the 
farmer  sect  of  this  name  appears  to  have  had  its  ori- 
gin hi  a  name  of  derision  given  to  the  Caipocrstians 
of  hidiifrrent  reputation.  (See  GnatHct,)  The  ac- 
counts of  the  latter  A.  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  with 
more  certahity.  These  were  also  called  Pkards, 
from  the  founder  of  their  sect,  Picard,  (perhaps  also 
Begkardt.)  They  appeared  about  the  year  1 421 ,  on 
an  island  in  the  river  Lushiici,  where  Zisca  sur- 
prised them,  bat  was  not  able  to  destroy  the  whole 
sect  In  the  foUowhig  year,  they  were  widely  spread 
over  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  especially  hated  by 
the  Hussites  (whom  they  resembled  hi  hatred  to- 
waids  the  hierarchy),  because  they  njected  the  doc- 
trine of  tnnsubstantiataon.  Tliey  subsequently 
formed  one  sect  with  the  remaining  Taborites,  who 
have  occasionally  been  confounded  with  the  A. 

ADAm,  John,  a  distmguished  patriot  of  the  Ame- 
rican revolution,  was  bom  at  Biauitree,  Massachu- 
setts, October  19,  1735,  behig  a  descendent  from  one 
of  the  fiimaies  which  founded  that  colony.  In  17G1, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  barrister  at  law, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  placed  in  the  possession 
ofa  small  huided  estate  by  his  father's  decease.  In 
1764,  he  married,  and,  about  a  year  afterwanl%  he 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  piactised  his  profession 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  published  hi  the  Boston 
Gasctte  sevend  pieces,  under  the  title  of  <«  An  Es- 


say on  Canon  and  Feudal  Law,"  whidi  were  rr- 
printed  hi  London,  hi  1768,  and  called,  •*  A  Disser- 
tation on  Canon  and  Feudal  Law."  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  object  of  the  author  of  this  woi^ 
to  extinguish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  veneration  of 
his  countrymen  for  the  institutions  of  Enchind,  hj 
holding  up  to  their  abhorrence  the  princip^  of  the 
canon  ana  feudal  law,  and  showing  to  them  the  con- 
n>!racy  which  existed  between  church  and  state, 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  the  oeople.    He  incul- 
cates the  sentiments  of  genume  liberty,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  correct  information  on  the  part  of  his  fel- 
low-citisens,  hi  order  that  they  miffht  be  prepared  to 
assert  and  mauitam  their  rights  tiy  force,  if  force 
should  ever  become  necessary.  It  was  indeed  a  work 
eminently  calculated  to  excite  the  people  of  America 
to  resist,  at  all  haiards,  any  infringement  of  thehr  liber- 
ties.   In  1769,  he  was  appohitnl  chairman  of  the 
committee,  chosen  by  the  town  of  Boston,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  up  instructions  to  their  representa- 
tives, to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  was  elected,  in  1770,  to  the  legislature 
of  his  state,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Uie  town 
of  Boston.  His  conduct  in  this  new  situation  dinlaved 
the  same  patriotism,  courage,  and  hostility  to  the  des- 
potism of  the  mother  coun^,  by  which  he  had  always 
been  distmguished.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  everj 
public  measure,  and  served  on  several  committees, 
who  reported  some  of  the  most  important  state  papers 
of  the  time.    At  the  tune  that  he  resumed  his  seat 
in  the  national  councils,  in  1776,  hostilities  were  ac- 
tive between  Great  Britahi  and  the  colonies.    Bot 
the  object  of  the  Utter  was  as  yet  merely  to  resist 
the  authority  assumed  by  the  parent  country  to  im- 
pose taxes  upon  them  at  pleasure.     Few  persons 
entertained  the  idea  of  a  dissolution  of  connexion ; 
verv  few,  even  of  the  delegates  in  congress,  seemed 
to  desire  it ;  but  among  those  few,  Jo&i  Adams  was 
the  foremost    Such  a  step  was  unpopular.    As  soon 
as  he  was  suspected  in  Phihidelphia  of  behig  en  ad- 
vocate of  the  measure,  he  was  represented  In  the 
most  odious  light,  and  even  pointed  at  and  avoided 
in  the  streets.    Still,  however,  he  persevered,  made 
every  day  proselytes,  and,  May  6,  1776,  moved  hi 
congress  a  resolution,  which  was,  in  fiict,  a  virtual 
decbretion  of  independence,  recommending  to  the 
culonies  *'  to  adopt  such  a  government  as  would.  In 
the  ophiion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people^  best 
conduce  to  the  happmess  and  safety  of  thehr  eonstitu- 
ents  and  of  America.**  This  passed,  after  a  hard  strug- 
gle, on  the  lAth  of  the  same  month,  and  was  the 
prelude  to  the  glorious  and  daring  resolution,  moved 
oy  Richard  Henry  I>ee,  of  Virghiia,  on  the  7th  of 
June  followhig,  and  seconded  by  Mr  A.,  <*  that  these 
united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  finee  and 
independent  states ;  that  they  are  absolved  fiom  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown ;  and  thatall  political 
connexion  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Bri- 
tahi is,  and  of  right  oi^t  to  be,  totally  dissolved." 
The  debate  upon  this  motion  was  of  the  roost  ani- 
mated character.    It  conUnued  firom  the  7th  to  the 
loth,  when  the  fiirther  discussion  of  the  measure  was 
postponed  to  the  Ist  of  July.    A  committee  of  five 
was  also  appointed  to  prepare  a  provisional  draught 
of  a  declaration  of  independence.    The  members  of 
it  were  chosen  by  ballot,  and  were  Thomas  Jeffrnon, 
John  Adams,  Benjamin  Frankihi,  Roger  Sherman, 
and  Robert  R.  Livhigston.    Mr  Jeflerson  and  Mr 
A.  H'ere  deputed  a  su&committee  to  prepare  the  fai- 
stniment,  the  former  of  whom,  at  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  the  hitter,  became  its  author.    On  the  1st 
of  July,  Mr  Lee*s  resolution  was  again  considered, 
and  debated  during  that  and  the  followhig  day,  when 
it  was  imally  adopted.    The  draught  of  Oie  declara- 
tion was  then  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  uiiderg!»« 
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hg  u  enmioBtion  in  detail.    It  wbs  passed  on  the 
llE  of  Ifae  flune  mooth,  as  prepaned  by  Mr  Jefferson, 
wick  oalf  a  finr  altcfatioos,  which  were  made  through 
a  pndnideferaioe  to  the  views  of  some  of  the  stales. 
Mr  A.  always  preferred  the  draught  as  it  originally 
fliDod    The  declaration  was  not  adopted  without 
mnm  opposHioo  from  many  members  of  the  con- 
gna,  inciiHliii^  John  Dickinson,  one  of  the  ablest 
iva  Id  Ibat  asaembly.    But  their  arguments  were 
OMfieteiy  Ofverthrown  by  the  force  and  eloauence 
cf  Mr  A.,  whose  speech  on  the  subject  of  indepen- 
denee  is  said  to  have  been  unrivalled.    Mr  Jefferson 
^matM  has  alBrmed,  ^  that  the  mat  pillar  of  sup- 
put  to  the  dedaraiioa  of  indepen&nce,  and  its  ablest 
arfvQOtfe  and  champion  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  was 
Jdu  Adams."    Speaking  of  his  general  character 
as  aa  oiator,  the  same  illustrious  man  observed,  that 
he  was  *  the  Colossus  of  that  oonsress:  notgraceftil, 
BDt  elegant,  not  always  fluent  in  his  public  addresses, 
W  jrt  came  out  with  a  power,  both  of  thought  and 
fxyiMMuu  which  moved  his  hearers  from  their  seats." 
Tbe  ynr  foUowiM  this  great  measure,  Mr  A.  pro- 
cndNl  with  Dr  Franklin  to  the  court  of  Fmnoe,  in 
onkf  to  npgoHate  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance.    He 
was  a&etwaida  nominated  plenipotentiary  to  Hol- 
hod.  and  amterially  contributed  to  hasten  a  rupture 
between  the  United  Provinces  and  Great  Britain. 
After  serrii^  oo  two  or  three  commissions  to  form 
imtieft  of  amity  and  commerce  with  foreign  powers, 
Mr  A.  in  J78S»  was  appointed  the  first  minister  to 
Loadon.    In  1787,  whim  in  London,  he  published 
hi&  Deteee  of  the  American  Constitutions,  and  in 
the  mam  year,  by  his  own  request,  he  was  allowed 
Ip  nttn  to  the  United  States.    Immediatelv  after 
hii  fftara,  he  was  elected  the  first  vice-president  of 
tW  Caiied  States  under  the  new  constitution,  and 
nseipcted  as  such  m  1793.    He  discharged  the  du- 
tin  «f  his  oSoe  uAil  March  4,  1707,  when  he  sue* 
oerdai  to  the  presidency,  vacated  by  the  resignation 
of  (ORal  Washington.    This  great  man^  oo&lenoe 
W  pmosed  id  an  ^wiSn^nt-  degree,  and  was  oon- 
nwd  by  him  as  olken  as  any  member  of  the  cabinet 
Mr  A.  was  the  founder  of  the  American  navy.    Be- 
fae  kisaAosiiiiaCiatkn,  scarcely  an  American  ship  of 
aar  was  to  be  aeen  upon  the  ocean ;  but,  during  this 
period,  bv  his  atremwus  exertions,  mainly,  a  very 
aytOMUe  naval  fioroe  was  created.    His  adminis- 
tntiaiv  however,  was  not  c^  long  continuance,  hav- 
iaf  oieoaed  Drifther  of  the  two  great  parties  which 
tniitd  the  coontry,  his  measures  being  too  strong 
far  the  democrats  aad  too  weak  for  the  federalists, 
laoooseqaenoe  of  this,  after  his  term  oi  four  years 
kadopirai,  March  4, 1801,  Mr  Jefferson  succeeded 
km,  aiid  he  retired  firom public  life.    Athisform  in 
Qsiacy,  he  oocapied  himself  with  agricultural  pur- 
flsks*  fltemiiw  amusement  firom  the  literature  and 
ftlofOa  of  tbe  day.    He  was  nominated  as  governor 
if  Mmiarhiss  tts,  but  declined  being  a  candidate, 
•iriMg  only  for  repose.    During  the  disputes  with 
Esflaad,  which  occurred  while  Mr  Jefferson  was  in 
iier,  Mr  A.  poUisfaed  a  series  of  letters,  in  a  Boston 
f^ff,  sapporting  the  policy  of  the  administration. 
Hii  iwhiished  writings,  be^des  those  whk^h  we  have 
Eioned,  are   ''Discourses  oo  Davila," 
I  ia  1790^  while  he  was  vice-present,  and 
friaied  ia  Jane  aad  July  of  that  year  in  the  Gaaette 
if  the  Unilad  States.    In  1816,  Mr  A.  was  chosen 
ft  aeaber  of  the  electoral  college,  which  voted  for 
tW«fefalion  of  Mr  Monroe  to  the  presidency ;  and, 
tfct  UkNriag  year,  sustained  the  greatest  affliction 
te  he  bad  ever  been  called  upon  to  endure,  by  the 
j—<f  his  wife.    On  this  occasion,  he  received  a 
^■MtM  letter  of  condolence  from  Mr  Jefiferson, 
aaadhimself  their  former  friendship, 
fer  atime  by  the  animosiCies  of  party, 


had  been  revived.— In  18S0,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention,  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
his  state,  and  chosen  its  president  This  honour  he 
was  constrained  to  decline,  on  account  of  his  infirmi- 
ties and  great  age,  being  then  85  years  old ;  but  he 
attended  the  convention  as  a  member,  and  fulfilled 
the  duty  incumbent  upon  him  as  such.  After  that, 
his  life  glided  away  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  un- 
til the  4th  of  July,  1826,  when  he  breathed  his  last. 
What  is  very  remarkable,  he  died  on  tlie  same  day 
with  the  ex- president  Jefferson,  beine  the  50th  year 
of  that  American  independence,  which  they  had  both 
so  great  a  share  in  advancing. 

Adams,  Samuel,  another  remarkable  man  con- 
nected with  the  American  revolution.  He  was  bom 
in  Boston,  September  27th,  1722,  was  educated  at 
Harvard  college,  and  received  its  honours  in  1740. 
When  he  took  the  degree  of  master,  in  1743,  he 
proposed  the  following  question  :  ^  Whether  it  be 
laa^ul  to  resist  the  supreme  magistrate,  if  the  com- 
monwealth cannot  be  otherwise  preserved?"  He 
mahitained  the  affirmative  and  this  collegiate  exer- 
cise furnished  a  very  significant  index  to  his  subse- 
quent political  career.— On  leaving  the  university, 
he  engaged  in  the  study  of  divinity,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  clergyman,  but  did  not  pursue 
his  design.  From  iiis  earliest  youth,  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  political  afiiEUr9,and  he  occupied  himself, 
both  in  conversation  and  writing,  with  the  political 
concerns  of  the  day.  He  became  so  entirely  a  pub- 
lic man,  uid  discovered  such  a  jealous,  watchful,  and 
unyielding  regard  for  popular  rights,  that  he  excited 
the  general  attention  of  the  patriotic  party,  and  they 
took  the  opportunity,  in  the  year  1766,  to  place  him 
in  the  legislature.  From  that  period  till  the  dose 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
wearied, efficient,  and  disinterested  assertora  of 
American  freedom  and  independence.  He  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  1776,  which  he 
laboured^  most  indefatigably  and  unhesitatingly  to 
bring  forward.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
convention  that  formed  the  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and,  after  it  went  into  effect,  he  was  placed 
in  the  senate  of  the  state,  and  for  several  years  pre- 
yed over  that  body.  In  1 789,  he  was  elected  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  held  that  office  till  1794,  when 
he  was  chosen  governor,  and  was  annually  re-elected 
till  1797.  He  then  retired  horn  public  life,  and  died 
at  his  house  hi  Winter  street,  Boston,  October  % 
1803,  in  the  8Sd  year  of  his  age. 

Adah's  Appls  is  a  kind  of  orange,  the  eUrus  au" 
ranimm  of  Linnaras.— The  same  name  is  also  given 
to  the  protuberance  in  the  fore  part  of  the  throat, 
occasioned  by  the  projection  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
of  the  larynx.  This  name  originated  from  the  tra- 
dition, that  a  piece  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  which 
Adam  ate,  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  occasioned  the 
swelling. 

Adam's  Peak  ;  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Ham^l-eL  It 
lies  under  6o  49^  N.  lat  SO^  43'  £.  Ion.,  and  can  be 
seen  in  dear  weather,  from  sea,  at  a  distance  of 
150  miles.  It  has  neither  been  measured,  nor  geo- 
logically examined.  The  chief  river  of  the  island, 
Mahavillagonga,  the  mouth  of  which  forms,  at  Trin- 
comalee,  ue  best  harbour  in  all  India,  has  its  source 
in  this  mountain.  It  is  considered  sacred  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Buddha,  many  of  whom  make  pilgrimages 
to  it  The  betel-leaf  is  exchanged  by  them  as  a  sign 
of  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  bands 
of  kindred,  confirming  friendships,  and  reconciltaig 
enmities.  A  priest  then  blesses  them  on  the  sum- 
mit, and  enioins  them  to  live  virtuously  at  home. 
According  to  Davy,  the  road  which  leads  to  the  sum- 
mity  is,  with  all  its  windings,  eight  miles  long,  and  in 
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some  places  veiy  steep.  Upon  the  top,  the  priesU 
show  a  footstep  which  Buddha  is  said  to  have  made. 
The  place  is  surrounded  by  veneiahle  old  trees, 
particularlj  rhododendra. 

Adaicson,  Patrick,  a  Scottish  divine  and  Latin 
poet,  was  bom  in  Perth,  1543.  After  having  studied 
at  St  Andrews,  he  visited  Paris,  Padua,  and  other 
places  distinguished  for  their  universities,  and  at  Ge- 
neva imbibed  the  Calvinistlc  doctrines  from  the  ce- 
lebrated Beia.  On  his  return,  he  escaped  firom  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  by  flight,  and  lay  con- 
cealed a  long  time  at  Bourges,  where  he  composed 
his  panipluase  of  Job,  and  some  other  works.  On 
his  return  to  Scotland,  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
Paisley,  and  afterwards,  by  the  mvoiur  and  interest 
of  the  regent  Morton,  was  raised  to  the  archbishop- 
ric of  St  Andrews.  In  this  elevated  situation,  he  was 
surrounded  with  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  the  vi- 
rulence of  the  presbyteriaus  was  successfully  directed 
against  him,  as  the  firmest  pillar  of  episcopacy. 
James  VI.,  however,  patronised  him,  and  sent  him 
as  his  ambassador  to  England,  where  his  eloquence 
and  address  sained  him  admirers,  and  raised  such  a 
tide  of  popuSurity  in  fiivour  of  the  young  king,  his 
master,  that  the  jealousy  of  Elisabeth  forbade  him 
again  to  ascend  the  pulpit  while  at  her  court.  His 
principal  objects  in  England  were  to  gain  friends  for 
his  master  among  the  nobles,  and  to  support  the 
cause  of  episcopacy  in  ScoUand.  In  1584,  he  was 
recalled,  and  so  violent  was  the  irritation  of  the 
presbyteriaus  against  him,  that,  at  a  provincial  synod, 
ne  was  accused  and  excommunicated ;  and  neither 
appeals  to  the  king  and  to  the  states,  nor  protesta- 
tions of  innocence,  would  have  saved  him  from  the 
disgraceful  sentence.  If  he  had  not  yielded  to  the 
stonn,  and  implored  pardon  in  the  most  abject  terms. 
His  iLfe  continued  a  scene  of  persecution ;  even  the 
monarch  grew  deaf  to  his  petitions,  and  alienated  the 
revenues  of  his  see  in  fi&vour  of  the  duke  of  Lennox, 
so  that  A.,  in  addition  to  the  indignities  ofiEered  to 
his  office,  had  to  endure  the  pangs  of  indigence,  in 
the  midst  of  a  forlorn  and  starving  fiunily.  He  died 
in  1591.  A  4to  volume  of  his  works  hajs  been  pub- 
lished, containing  translations  of  some  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible  in  Latin  verse,  frequently  composed  to 
alleviate  his  griefii  and  disarm  the  terrors  of  persecu- 
tion. He  alra  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times,  and 
various  other  works,  which  were  never  published. 

Adanion,  Michael,  an  eminent  French  naturalist, 
was  boni  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  of  Scottish  extraction, 
in  nm.  His  parents  intended  him  for  the  church, 
and  had  even  procured  him  a  prebend,  bat  his  thirst 
for  natural  science  induced  him  to  resign  it.  He 
made  natural  history  bis  &vourite  study,  and  chose 
Reaumur  and  Beniard  de  Jussieu  for  his  guides.  His 
emulation  was  roused  by  the  brilliant  success  of  the 
system  of  Limueos.  In  the  prosecutioo  of  his  &- 
vourite  pursuits,  he  made  several  journeys  to  regions 
never  yet  visited  by  man.  In  174S,attbeageOT21, 
he  went  to  the  river  Senegal,  in  the  belief  that  the 
unhealthiness  qf  the  climate  would,  for  a  long  time, 
t»rrvent  natural  sts  from  visiting  that  country.  He 
collected,  with  all  the  seal  of  an  .enthusiast,  Invalo- 
abie  treasures  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature ;  and, 
perceiving  the  defects  in  the  nUiblished  classification 
of  pUmts,  endeavoured  to  substitute  another  more 
comprehensive.  He  also  prepared  exact  maps  of 
the  countries  through  which  he  travelled,  and  com- 
piled dictionaries  of  the  Unguages  of  the  dUiferent 
tribes,  with  whose  manners  and  customs  he  had  be- 
come acquainted.  After  a  residence  of  five  years  in 
an  unhealthy  climate,  he  retained  to  his  country,  in 
the  poBsessioa  of  very  valuable  collections,  and  pub- 
lished, in  1757,  Miitoire  NaiunUedH  SintgaU  Some 
nafleriy  csaiys  of  his  were  printed  in  the  memoirs 


of  the  French  academy,  and  procured  him  the 
of  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  institute.  These 
essays  were  only  preludes  to  his  learned  and  caa>- 
prehensive  botanical  work,  FamUlet  des  Plantet^  S 
vols.,  1763.  This  work,  however,  did  not  effijct  the 
ol^ect  for  which  it  was  written,— the  establishmeni 
of  a  new  .system  of  botany,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Linnaeus.  He  was  prroering  a  new  edition,  with 
numerous  alterations  and  important  additions,  when 
he  formed  the  plan  of  publishing  a  complete  encydo- 
pasdia.  In  hopes  of  receiving  support  from  Louis 
XV.,  he  began  to  collect  materials,  which,  in  a  abort 
time,  incret^  to  an  immense  mass ;  and,  in  1775, 
he  laid  before  the  academy  a  prospectus  of  a  woriL, 
on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  excite  general  astonishment. 
It  was  carefully  examined,  but  the  result  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  of  the  author.  A.*s  plan 
was  good,  but  he  was  wrong  in  insisting  upon  the 
immediate  publication  of  the  whole.  This  obstinacjr 
prevented  the  appearance  of  the  work  at  all.  He 
contuiued,  however,  to  increase  his  materials  with 
unwearied  diligence.  Some  valuable  essays,  printed 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy,  are  all  of  his  writings 
that  subsi^uently  came  before  the  public.  The  idea 
of  executing  his  great  work  continually  occupied  bis 
mind,  and  he  employed  all  his  means  for  this  pai^ 
pose.  But  the  revolution  reduced  him  to  extreme 
poverty,  and  when  the  national  institute  chose  him 
one  of  its  members,  he  declined  the  invitation 
because  he  had  no  shoes.  A  pension  was  then  con- 
ferred  upon  him,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death,  in 
1806,  continually  employed  in  preparing  his  great 
work.  The  number  of  his  printed  books  is  mall, 
in  comparison  with  tlie  mass  of  manuscripts  which  he 
has  left. 

Addison,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  English  essayist, 
was  bom  at  Milston,  Wiltshire,  where  Lis  frither  was 
rector,  in  1 672.  He  received  the  first  part  of  hb  edu- 
cation in  his  native  place :  at  the  age  of  eleven,  his 
fiither  having  been  appointed  dean  of  Litdifield,  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Mr  Shaw.  But  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  his  eariy  character,  except  that  he  distin- 
ffuished  himself  in  a  forrm^otr/.  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  was  entered  at  Queen's  college,  Ouord,  where 
his  Latin  poem  on  the  inauguration  of  William  and 
Mary  obteined  his  election  into  Magdalen  college, 
on  the  founder's  benefiictlon.  His  other  Latin  poems 
may  be  found  with  this  in  the  Muta  AngeHtanm^  col- 
lected by  himselfl  In  1693,  having  taken  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  he  published  nis  fint  attem^  hi 
English,  some  verses  inscribed  to  Uryden,  with  a 
translation  of  part  of  the  fourth  Georgic  of  Viivil, 
and  otlier  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  In  1606,  he 
wrote  a  poem  ^  To  King  William,"  and  obtained  the 
patronage  of  lord  Someis,  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
by  addressing  it  to  him.  Having  declined  entering 
into  holy  oMers,  he  obtained  a  pension  of  i^SOO  by 
the  infiuenoe  of  Somen,  and  Montague,  chancellor 
of  the  exdiequer,  to  enable  htan  to  travel ;  and  in 
1701,  he  wrote  the  Poetkal  epistle  from  Italy,  to 
Montague,  now  lord  Halifox,  of  which  Dr  Johnson 
says,  **  It  is  the  most  elegant,  if  not  the  most  sublime, 
of  his  poetical  oompmitions."  During  his  travels,  he 
began  his  tragedy  of  Gato,  and  composed  the  Dia- 
logues on  Mraals,  and,  after  his  return,  whkA  was 
hastened  t^  the  loss  of  his  pension,  he  published 
his  Travels.  In  Johnson's  opinion,  this  work  might 
have  been  written  at  home.  In  1704,  at  the  nv 
quest  of  lord  Godolphin,  he  celebrated  the  victory 
of  Hdchstadt,  or  Blenheim,  hi  a  poem  caUed  the 
Campaign,  Before  it  was  finished,  it  procured  for 
him  the  office  of  commissioner  of  appeals,  in  which 
he  was  the  successor  of  Locke.  About  this  time, 
he  wrote  also  the  opera  of  Rosamond,  which  was 
htosed  from  the  stage,  but  was  published  with  sue- 
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crs.   The  next  year  be  aooompamed  Lord  Hali&x 
til  Hanover,  and  was  eoon  after  chosen  under-secre- 
vuj  titlMtif.    In  1709,  he  went  to  Ireland  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Bui  of  Wharton,  and  was  at  the  same 
tiaetffoteied  keeper  of  the  reconls  in  Birming[ham's 
tover,  with  an  allowance  of  i&aOO  per  annum.  While 
A.  m  ia  Ireland,  Steele,  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
bona  the  puUicatioo  of  theTatler,a  seriesof  essays 
dB licmtnre  and  manners:  to  this  paper  A.  became 
toDBtribator.    The  first  number  of  the  Tatler  ap- 
pcuvd  on  the  22d  April,  1709,  and  was  succeeded 
is  Mardi,  1711,  by  the  Spectator,  which  was  con* 
tioatd  daily  till  December,  1712.    Some  time  after- 
vMd,  the  Goaidian  was  undertaken  by  Steele,  and 
totkis  A.  oQotriboted.    His  papers  in  Uie  Spectator 
sre  marked  by  one  of  the  letters  in  the  name  C7io, 
and  in  the  GiMidlan,  by  a  Amnd.    After  the  publica> 
tioB  of  the  Goaidian,  the  Spectator  was  revived,  and 
the  H|;hth  volome  oampieted.  In  this  his  papers  are 
wt  dattnguiahed  by  any  mark.    The  popularity  of 
ihesB  WOKS  was  very  great,  20^000  copies  of  the 
SpPdator  beinr  distributed  at  one  time,  and  they  yet 
sttad  among  the  classics  of  Enfilish  literature.  They 
■ay  be  mMy  said  to  have  proSncrd  a  greater  effect 
m  the  naas  of  society  than  any  literary  productions 
vineh  iveoeded  them.    By  describing  and  criticising 
tbe  iMBwrii  of  the  times,  delineating  character,  ex- 
pooig  the  IbUiea,  and  reproving  the  vices  which 
fathioB  ooonftenaooes,  tbey  contributed  much  to  re- 
fcna  the  taste  of  the  English  nation,  while  they  fur- 
lahed  the  noblest  lessons  for  the  heart  and  thcf  un- 
(knsanding.    Their  influence  on  English  literature 
Ins  been  not  less  remarkable  than  on  English  man* 
am.     The  character  of  composition  which  they 
'«nteed,  although  not  absolutely  English  in  origin, 
bas  beoQBM  essentmlly  so  in  tone,  spirit,  effect,  ami 
sooil  ad^icaliany  and  it  is  still  to  be  traced  in  our 
bat  wnks,  notwithstanding  the  temptation  which 
taoitn  bookmnking  holds  out  to  a  diffusive  and  exag- 
mtid  ttyle.    A.'s  papers  ui  these  works,  may  he 
difided  into  tbe  oomic,  the  serious,  and  the  critical. 
Hii  faosMnr  is  peculiar,  his  satire  easy  and  delicate, 
»l  his  wit  is  always  on  the  side  of  truth  and  virtue. 
Hii  arioas  papers  are  distinguished  by  beauty,  pro- 
priety, and  deganoe  of  style,  not  less  than  by  their 
inre tone  of  moeality  and  religion.    Theyareacode 
«f  poetical  ethics.    His  criti^  essays  contain  many 
pt  Roaiks,  conveyed  in  an  easy  and  popular  man- 
aer,  tod  (fisplay  the  results  of  much  study  and  deli- 
csts  iMte.    In  1713,  his  tragedy  of  Cato  was  repre- 
vattd  with  very  great  success.    It  had  a  run  of  35 
mi^  and  was  always  received  with  i^lause.  This 
WB  indoabtedly  owing  to  party  feelings :  thewhigs 
Inilaig  whatever  was  fiivourable  to  liberty  in  the 
pimctiatt  of  a  whig,  and  the  tories  re-echoing  the 
■WiibBtien,  to  show  that  they  did  not  feel  the  cen- 
we  it  was  supposed  to  convey.     Now,  however, 
diit  it  has  oone  to  be  judged  of  apart  from  party 
(*f^y  Its  character  as  a  dramatic  composition  has 
bUn  very  low,  although  it  is  admitted  to  contain 
■■y  pisages  of  great  oratorical  beauty.    A.  was 
iftflwaids  engaged  in  several  periodicals,  principally 
HitkaJ,   partiodarly    <^  The    Freeholder,"— went 
agNte,  as  secretary  of  the  viceroy,  to  Ireland,  and 
«isB||ninCed  one  of  the  lords  of  trade.    In  1716, 
^  narried  the  ooontcss  of  Warwick,  who  was  won 
vUhdUfcolty,  and  whose  haughty  treatment  of  him 
ift»  Avve  him  to  the  tavern.    The  year  after  his 
*»riM»,  he  was  appohited  secretary  of  state ;  but 
ba  ■tbaity  to  speak  in  public,  and  his  solicitude 
>^  the  elennoe  of  his  expressions,  rendered  him 
oft  for  the  duties  of  the  oflfee,  and  he  soon  retired, 
^  ft  peasian  of  j&l^W.     His  principal  work,  after 
"Kvai  the  Evidowes  of  Christianity,  a  work  useful 
It  tbe  thae,  as  reconunendbig  the  subject  by  elega  nee 


and  perspicuity  to  popular  notice,  but  since  su])er- 
seded  by  more  complete  treatises.  He  died  at  Hol- 
land House,  Kensington,  on  the  17th  June,  1719. 
Before  he  expired,  he  sent  for  his  pupil,  lord  War. 
wick,  a  younff  man  of  loose  life,  and  addressed  him 
in  these  worcb :  '^  I  have  sent  for  you  that  you  may 
see  how  a  Christian  can  die.''  This  scene  is  alluded 
to  in  the  lines  of  Tickell  on  his  death : 

"  He  taught  lu  how  to  live,  and<-ch !  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge— taught  lu  how  to  die." 

He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  He  was  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  Christian  revelation ;  in  po- 
litics earnest,  but  not  violent,  he  was  respected,  if 
not  beloved,  by  individuals  of  both  parties.  Serious 
and  reserved  in  his  mamiers,  modest  and  even  timid 
in  society,  he  spoke  little  before  strangers.  "  I  have 
never,"  said  lord  Chesterfield,  <*seen  a  more  modest, 
or  a  more  awkward  man ;"  but  he  was  easy,  fluent^ 
and  &miliar  in  the  company  of  his  friends.  He 
studied  all  the  moining,  dined  at  a  tavern,  and  spent 
the  evening  at  Button^  a  coffee-house  frequented  by 
the  wits  ot  the  time.  As  a  poet,  he  is  distinguished 
for  taste  and  el^;ance,  but  is  destitute  of  high  poetic 
genius.  His  prose  is  remarkable  for  its  purity,  per- 
spicuity, and  simplicity,  and  for  the  higher  graces  of 
harmony  and  richness  of  metaphor.  It  is  the  sen- 
tence of  the  great  judge  of  English  literature,  that 
<'  he  who  would  write  flnglish  with  correctoess  and 
elegance  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study 
of  Addison."  His  cliief  works  are  the  tragedy  of 
Cato,  his  papers  in  the  Tatler,  the  Spectator,  and 
the  Guardian,  and  his  Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Religion. 

Address.  In  modern  times,  importance  has  been 
given  to  the  manifestation  of  public  opinion  to  the 
sovereign,  in  the  form'  ot  addresses ;  and  govern- 
ments, in  difficult  emergencies,  have  in  turnacMressed 
the  people.  A  communication  fiom  the  rulers  to 
the  citisens  is  called  sk  proclamaiion.  In  France  only, 
at  the  time  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was 
acknowledged,  the  higher  authorities  sent  addresses 
to  the  people.  An  address  is  essentially  different 
from  a  petition,  since  it  contains  only  an  expression 
of  thanks,  satisfection,  or  dissatisfaction,  communi- 
cates information,  justifies  measures,  &c.  This  prac- 
tice owes  its  origin  to  the  British  parliament,  whidi 
is  accustomed  to  answer  the  king's  speeches,  deliver- 
ed at  the  commencement  and  close  of  each  session, 
by  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  oblisations  of  the 
nation.  The  same  custom  is  adopted  oy  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  constitutions  of 
Uie  several  German  states  grant  this  right  in  a  very 
limited  sense.  In  Wurtemberg,  it  has  been  declared 
unconstitotional,  in  reference  to  the  army ;  and  in 
Bavaria,  the  estates  have  only  the  rig^t  of  trans- 
mitting petitions  to  the  king,  and  of  complaining 
against  the  ministers  of  state.  The  ri^t  of  tbe 
citizens,  in  associations  or  otherwise,  to  present  ad- 
dresses, is  connected  with  the  right  of  complaining, 
convoking  assemblies,  and  signing  in  a  body.  It  is 
obvious,  that  addresses  of  thanks  and  satisftiction, 
like  those  with  which  Napoleon  was  so  much  pleased, 
are  of  unportance  only  in  those  cases^where  tiie  cx« 
pression  of  public  opinion  is  free. 

AoxL,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  lying  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  that  continent,  and  extending  about  500 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  300  from  north  to  south. 
It  formeriy  was  tributary  to  Uie  sovereigns  of  Abys- 
sinia, but  it  is  now  an  independent  state.  Adel  and 
Zeila  are  the  chief  towns,  from  whidi  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  hi  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  drugs. 

Adblung,  John  Christopher,  a  German  scholar, 
distinguished  for  his  exertions  to  improve  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country,  was  bom  August  B,  1732,  at 
Spantekow,  in  Potoierania,  where  his  father  was  a 
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cler]gfyinan.  He  received  his  first  instruction  partly 
at  Anklam,  partly  at  Klosterbei^gen,  near  Magde- 
burg,  and  finished  his  education  at  Halle.  In  1759, 
he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  protestant  academy 
at  Erfurt ;  but,  two  years  after,  ecclesiastical  disputes 
caused  him  to  remove  to  Leipsic,  where  he  applied 
himself,  with  indefiitigable  activity,  to  the  extensive 
works  by  which  he  has  been  so  useful  to  the  Ger- 
man hinffuage  and  literature,  particularly  his  Gram" 
matUehSrit.  fFwierhuch  der  Hochdeuischen  Mundart, 
Leipsic,  1774—86,  4  vols,  and  1st  half  of  the  fifth. 
In  1787,  he  received,  from  the  then  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, the  place  of  first  librarian  of  the  public  library 
in  Dresden.  This  office  he  held  till  his  death,  Sept. 
10, 1806.  His  grammatical,  critical  dictionary,  sur- 
passes the  Enjrliai  lexicon  of  Johnson  in  the  accuracy 
and  order  of  the  definitions,  and  more  especially  in 
tlie  department  of  etymology,  but  is  inferior  to  it  in 
the  selection  of  classic  authorities,  because  his  pre- 
dilection for  the  Upper  Saxon,  or  Misnian  authors, 
induced  him  to  neglect  those  writers  whose  country 
or  style  he  disliked,  and  his  taste  was  so  limited,  that 
he  would  not  allow  of  any  deviation  from  the  estab- 
lished forms  and  settled  laws  of  style.  His  methodi- 
cal mind  was  struck  with  terror  at  the  irregularities 
and  the  flood  of  new  words  with  which  he  thought 
the  German  language  menaced,  and  could  not  ap- 
preciate its  admirable  flexibility  and  copiousness,  in 
which  it  is  equalled  by  the  Grecian  alone.  Of  his 
other  works,  we  may  mention  his  German  grammar, 
his  Magazinfur  die  Deutsche  Sprache,  his  work  on 
German  style,  his  .EUeite  Gesehkhte  der  Deutschen, 
bis  Directorium^  important  for  its  exposition  of  tlie 
sources  of  the  history  of  the  south  of  Saxony,  Meis- 
sen, 1802,  4to,  and  his  Mithridates,  in  which  last 
work  he  designed  to  store  up  the  fruits  of  all  his  in- 
vestigations, but  finished  only  the  first  volume  ;  for 
the  three  others,  we  are  indebted  to  the  lexicographer 
Vater,  of  Halle,  who  employed  for  this  purpose,  part- 
ly tile  papers  of  the  deceased,  partly  the  materials 
collected  by  A.  and  W.  von  Hiunboldt,  and  partly 
the  results  of  his  own  inquiries.  A.  was  a  man  of 
blameless  morals  and  amiable  temper.  He  was  never 
married.    He  dailf  devoted  14  hours  to  labour. 

Adkrsbach  Mountains.  These  extend,  with  some 
interruptions,  from  Adenbadi,  a  village  of  Bohemia, 
to  the  county  of  Glats.  ,  Numerous  clefts  of  various 
siic  are  found  among  the  rocks,  which  rise  in 
strange  forms  more  than  100  feet  high,  and  consist 
of  a  remarkable  kind  of  ferruginous  sand-stone. 
Rain  and  snow,  filling  the  cavities  of  the  surfiu% 
during  the  winter,  form  collections  of  water,  which 
gradually  filters  through  the  rocks,  and  produces 
these  delfts.  The  sano-stone  itself  has,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  very  brittle,  especially  on  the  sur- 
fece.    The  place  is  a  great  resort  for  tnvellers. 

Adhklu,  or  Adxlm,  a  learned  prelate  under  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  was  bom  in  Wiltshire,  in  the  sev- 
enth centunr.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Shireburo, 
and  extraordinary  tales  are  related  of  his  miraculous 
powers,  and  his  voluntarr  chastity.  He  was,  for  the 
times,  an  eminent  scholar,  being  acquainted  with 
Grecian  and  Roman  liteiBture,  a  good  writer,  a  poet 
of  some  merit,  and  an  excellent  musician.  His  works, 
which  were  numerous,  are  mostly  lost. 

Adhkion,  according  to  the  latnt  phraseology  of 
physics,  means  generally  the  tendency  of  heteroge- 
neous bodies  to  stick  together ;  but  eihetum  implies 
the  attraction  of  homogeneous  particles  of  bodies. 
Adhesion  may  take  phioe  between  two  solids,  as  two 
hemispheres  of  glass,  or  between  a  solid  and  a  fluid, 
or  between  two  fluids,  as  oil  and  water.  Thus  it  is 
saki  that  a  fluid  adheres  to  a  solid,  as  water  to  the 
finger  dipped  into  it  But  there  is  a  great  difference, 
in  this  re^»ect,  in  different  bodies ;  thus  small  par- 


ticles of  quicksilver  do  not  adhere  to  glass,  but  tliey 
adhere  to  gold,  silver,  and  lead.  Water  adheres  u> 
the  greatest  part  of  bodies,  unless  it  is  separated 
from  their  surmoe  by  oily  substances,  dust,  flour,  &c. 
Fluids  do  not  form  a  sur&ce  perfectly  horisontal  in 
vessels  to  which  they  adhere  so  as  to  wet  them,  b«t 
rise,  on  the  contrary,  around  the  brim  of  the  vessels. 
This  is  proved  by  water,  beer,  &c.,  poured  into 
gUuses,  pails,  pots,  &c.  Flukls,  on  the  other  liand, 
m  vessels  to  which  they  do  not  adhere,  sink  around 
the  brim,  and  rise  in  the  centre.  Thus  quicksilver 
in  a  glass  forms  a  convex  sur&ce.  This  phenome  • 
non  of  the  rising  and  sinking  of  fluids  becomes  still 
more  remarkame  in  vessels  of  a  small  diameter; 
wherefore  capillary  tubes,  so  called,  are  used  for 
performing  experiments,  and  the  singular  effects 
produced  are  ascribed  to  capillary  attiacUoo.  flSee 
Capillary  Tubee.)  Water  poured  from  a  vessel  to 
which  it  adheres  so  as  to  wet  it,  runs  easily  down  the 
exterior  sur&ce,  unless  a  peculiar  direction  is  given 
to  the  vessel.  This  is  never  the  case  with  quicb> 
silver  poured  from  a  glass ;  but  it  is  so  if  poured 
from  a  vessel  of  lead,  &c. 

Adiaphora  {Greek);  things  indifferent  in  them- 
selves, and  of  small  importance :  1.  obiects  and  ac- 
tions which  deserve  neither  praise  nor  bUme  ;  2.  In 
matters  of  church  discipline,  customs  and  rites  whidi 
may  be  retained  or  rejected  without  injuring  belief 
or  troubling  conscience,  because  the  holy  Scriptures 
have  neither  forbidden  nor  ordahied  them.  This 
name  was  originally  applied  to  those  instruments  and 
ceremonies  of  the  catholic  church,  which  the  pro- 
testants  admitted  into  tlieir  forms  of  worship,  as  al- 
tars, candlesticks,  images,  mass-vestments,  Latin 
hymns,  vespers  and  orisons,  private  mass,  &c.  On 
account  of  this  admission,  Flackius,  a  theologian  of 
Jena,  in  connexion  with  the  clergy  of  Lower  Saxony, 
commenced  a  controversy,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  adiaphoristie  controversy,  with  Melancthon  and 
the  divines  of  Wittemberg,  who  received  the  name 
of  Miaphorists.  The  same  trifles  became  subse- 
quently marks,  by  which  the  strict  Lutlierans  ynrre 
externally  distinguished  from  the  Calvinists,  who 
had  retained  nothmg  of  this  kind.  The  more  en- 
lightened theologians  of  the  18th  century  caused  the 
greater  part  of  these  external  distinctions  to  be  laid 
aside;  but  new  importance  has  been  attadied  to 
them  in  our  days ;  and  the  question  has  again  been 
discussed,  "  what  ceremonies  belong  to  the  A." 

AnirociR^  from  adeps^  fiit,  and  cera,  wax ;  a  sub- 
stance of  a  light-brown  colour,  formed  by  the  sofi 
parts  of  animiu  bodies,  when  kept  for  some  time  in 
water,  or  when  preserved  from  atmospheric  air. 
When  this  substance  is  subjected  to  a  chemical  ana- 
lysis,  a  true  ammoniacal  soap  is  first  yielded,  com- 
posed of  ammonia,  a  concrete  oil,  and  water.  The 
oil  may  be  obtained  pure,  and  this  is  called  more 
strictly  A.  It  was  discovered  on  removing  the  ani- 
mal matter  fipom  the  burial  ground  of  the  oiurch  des 
Jnnocens,  at  Paris,  in  1787,  amongst  the  masses  of 
the  bodies  of  the  poor  there  interred  together.  In 
this  place,  about  1500  bodies  were  thrown  together 
into  the  same  pit,  and,  being  deoom|)osed,  were  am- 
verted  into  this  stibstance.  (See  Nicholson's  Jour- 
nal, voL  4,  p.  135;  Phil.  Trans.  1794,  vols.  84, 85 ; 
Journal  de  Physique,  tom.  38,  8rc  ) 

Adjutant;  in  the  military  art,  on  officer  whose 
duty  is  to  assist  the  major. 

AoJTjTANT-ociKRAL ;  an  officer  of  distinction  who 
assists  the  general.— Among  the  Jesuits,  this  name 
was  given  to  a  select  number  of  fathers,  who  resided 
with  the  general  of  the  order,  and  had  each  a  pro* 
vinoe  or  country  assigned  to  him,  and  their  office 
was  to  inform  the  &tnergeneral  of  public  occur* 
rences  in  such  ooimtries. 
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AMoansnAioB  {Laim) ;  the  persoo  to  whom  the 
goods  of  a  man  dying  intestate  are  committed  by  the 
praptr  authority,  for  idiich  he  is  aocouotable  when 
ihncAo  required.  For  matters  relating  to  this 
tide,  see  £neKl9r. 

Amobal  ;  the  oommander-in-cbief  of  a  squadron 
or  ieeC  of  ships  of  war,  or  of  the  entire  naval  force 
of  aoooDtry.  Probably  tliis  word  is  of  Arabic  ori- 
gia,  and  signifies  originally  M««mtr,  or  prince,  of  the 
nferv.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades,  the  o£5ce  and 
BBBe  were  introduced  into  Europe.  The  first  au- 
tistic iiwtanrp  that  occurs  of  admirals  in  Europe  is 
about  1284,  when  Philio,  king  of  France,  created 
EDguenand  de  Coocy  admiral  of  his  fleet.  In  the 
ittfD  of  Edward  I.  kine  of  England,  we  find  a  title 
of  EoDoor,  **  jidmhed  &  la  met  du  roy  d*  ^ngleterre" 
cDnfeired  for  the  first  time  on  W.  de  Leyboume ;  and 
abooi  this  Ume  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  seas 
was  committed  to  three  or  four  admirals,  who  held 
the  offoe  dttrtaUe  hene  pfaeHo.  From  the  time  of 
Edvaid  IL  a  r^ular  succession  of  admirals  is  to  be 
tnccd;  and  in  the  34th  year  of  Edward  III.  John 
de  Bcaoduimp,  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
«»  cremted  hJcfa  admixal  of  Enirland.  The  office 
aodeiwnit  aer^  dian^  and  peisons  of  high  rank , 
mae  of  whom  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  naval 
iftin,  oontinoed  to  fill  this  office  until  1632,  when 
itvasfinstpot  into  commission,  as  it  remained  during 
the  praceotonite  of  Cromwell.  James,  duke  of  York, 
•ficTvaids  James  II.,  exercised  the  functions  of  lord 
high  adnmrnl  for  several  years  of  Charles  II.'s  reign. 
Maay  of  his  regulations  are  obsened  to  the  present 
tosr,  and  evince  his  seal  for  this  most  important  ser- 
nce  in  Eiigland.  *  During  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  the  powers  of  the  lord  High  admiral  were 
<eouaittrd  to  lards  commissioners  of  the  admiralty, 
frince  Geocge  of  Denmark  enjoyed  this  dignity 
dorag  a  short  period  of  the  reign  of  Anne ;  since 
vUch  time  it  has  always  been  vested  in  seven  lords 
coanaissiQneia,  acting  under  the  statute  of  William 
and  Mary,  Oil  the  year  183^7,  when  the  first  step  of 
Mr  Caaotng,  as  premier,  was  to  prevail  on  the  duke 
«f  Ckrmee  to  aooept  the  oflh^e  ot  lord  high  admiial ; 
W  the  duke,  soon  after  the  formation  oi  tlie  duke  of 
VfAiD^too's  administration,  gave  up  the  office. 
The  inoooie  of  the  first  lord-commissioner  is  at  pre- 
MK  equal  to  iS.5000  per  annum.  The  suiplus  revenue 
fans  what  are  called  the  droits  of  admiralty,  and  is 
applied  at  the  pleasure  of  government  To  the  lord 
kA  adnural,  or  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty 
of  Eagbnd,  belongs  the  power  of  decision  in  all  ma- 
ntine  cases,  both  civil  and  criminal ;  a  jurisdiction 
^OB  or  beyond  the  sea  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
span  the  sea  coasts  in  all  ports,  havens,  or  harbours, 
lad  ^MB  all  rivers  below  Uie  bridge  nearest  to  the 
«■:— aeooidiiig  to  the  terms  of  the  patent,  **•  To 
pvsrrve  all  pnflic  streams,  ports,  rivers,  fresh  waters, 
ni  creeks  whatsoever,  within  his  jurisdiction,  as 
veil  fcr  the  preservation  of  the  ships  as  of  the  fishes; 
la  icfam  too  straight  nets  and  unlawful  engines,  and 
ponli  ofaiders;  to  arrest  ships,  mariners,  pilots, 
,  gamien,  bombardiers,  and  any  other  persons 
T,  able  and  fit  for  the  service  of  ships,  as 
am  as  ^^wa^s^"  shall  require,  and  wheresoever  they 
ihdU  be  net  with ;  to  appohit  vice-admirals,  judges, 
sad  other  offioen  duramte  bene  placito  ;  to  remove, 
■i^eod,  or  expel  them,  and  put  others  in  their  places ; 
<D  take  oo|:niiBnoe  of  civil  and  maritime  laws,  and  of 
^taih,  murder,  and  maim."  The  lord  warden  of  the 
Ciaqae  Ports  has,  nevertheless,  a  jurisdiction  exempt 
frott  the  eoBtrol  of  the  admiralty  within  these  ports, 
ud  the  lofd  admual  seems  to  have  his  more  proper 
jviafidioa  oonined  to  the  main  sea.  Between  high 
M4  Vm  water  marks,  the  common  hiw  and  the  ad- 
■int^  have  jurisdictioo  by  turn*  By  the  regulations 


of  the  navy,  the  lord  high  admiral  grants  commissions 
to  inferior  admirak  to  enforce  obedience  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  service ;  to  ail  courts-martial  for  the 
trial  of  offences  against  the  articles  of  war,  upon 
which  they  decide  by  the  majority  of  votes,  a  deputy 
judge  advocate,  who  resides  at  Plymouth,  jHTsiaing 
over  those  of  most  importance.  To  the  office  of 
lord  high  admiral  are  siven,  as  perquisites,  by  the 
patent,  *'  treasure,  deodands,  and  relics  found  within 
his  jurisdiction ;  all  goods  picked  up  at  sea ;  all  fines, 
forfeitures,  ransoms,  &c. ;  all  whales  and  huge  fishes ; 
all  ships  and  goods  of  the  enemy  coming  into  any 
i)ort,  &C.,  by  stress  of  weather,  mistake,  or  ignorance 
of  war ;  all  ships  seised  at  sea,  salvage,  &c.,  together 
with  his  share  of  prises.  In  ancient  times,  this  offi- 
cer carried  a  gold  whistle  set  with  precious  stones.— 
^n  France,  the  admiral  {Camirat)  enjoyed,  until  1627, 
very  great  prerogatives;  but  Richelieu,  deeming 
the  iiSiuence  of  the  ofifce  too  great,  abolished  it. 
Louis  XIV.  re-established  it  in  1669  with  less  power. 
In  the  revolution,  this  office,  of  course,  vanished  with 
the  abolition  of  the  monarchy.  Napoleon  renewed 
the  office,  and  invested  his  brother-in-law  Murat 
with  iL  The  duke  of  Angouleme  was  the  first  ad- 
miral after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
hiffhest  officen  in  tlie  French  navy  have  only  the 
title  vice-admiral;  after  these  follow  the  rear-ad- 
mirals {pontre<imiraux). — ADioaAL  of  thb  ^leet; 
the  highest  naval  officer  under  the  admiralty  of  Great 
Britain,  who,  when  he  embarks,  is  distinguished  by 
the  hoisting  of  the  union  flag  at  the  main-top-gallant- 
mast  head.— The  powers  ofthe  lord  high  admiral  of 
Scotland  have  been  vested,  since  the  union,  in  the 
admiralty  of  Great  Britain,  whicli  appoints  a  judge, 
or  vice-admiral,  who  executes  its  duUes,  and  presides 
over  an  admiralty  court  in  Scotland. — Admirals,  being 
commanders  in  chief  of  any  fleet  or  squadron,  carry 
their  flaps  at  the  main-top-gallantrmast  head,  from 
which  they  are  designatecl  as  admirals  of  the  red,  of 
the  white,  of  the  blue.  They  rank  with  field-mar- 
shals in  the  army.  The  vice-admiral  carries  his  flag 
at  the  fore-top-mast  head,  and  takes  rank  with  the 
lieutenant-generals  of  the  army.  The  rear-admiral 
carries  his  flag  at  the  misaen-top  mast  head,  and 
ranks  with  major-generals.— The  United  States  have 
no  admirals.  The  board  of  the  navy  directs  all  the 
afibirs  ofthe  navy.  The  vice-admiral  is  a  civil  offi- 
cer, appointed  by  the  lords  commissionera  of  tlie 
admiralty,  having  judges  and  marshals  under  him. 
From  his  decisions,  however,  there  is  a  final  appeal 
to  the  court  of  admiralty.  The  place  of  vice^dmi- 
rai  of  England  is  now  a  sinecure.  Ireland  has  four 
vice-admirals ;  Scotland  one ;  and  the  governors  of 
colonies  generally  hold  a  commission  to  preside  over 
vice-admkalty  courts.  A.  is  also  a  name  given  to 
the  most  considerable  ship  of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen, 
or  of  the  vessels  employed  in  the  cod-fishery  of  New- 
foundland. The  ship  which  first  arrives  is  entitled 
to  this  appellation,  and  some  privileges ;  it  carries 
during  the  fishing  season  a  flag  on  the  main-^nast — 
A.  m  natural  history,  a  very  oeautiful  ^ell  of  the 
voluta  genus.    It  is  sold  at  a  very  high  price. 

Admiralty  Courts  have  cognisance  of  civil  and 
criminal  causes  of  a  maritime  nature,  including  cap- 
tures in  war  made  on  the  high  seas,  and  likewise  of- 
fence committed,  and  many  contracts  made  thereon. 
In  civil  suits,  the  judges  decide  unaided.  In  criminal 
cases,  the  judge  m  England  is  associated  with  three 
or  four  commissionera ;  in  the  United  States,  he  is 
assisted  by  a  jury.  In  the  latter  country,  the  admi- 
ralty jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  circuit  and  district 
courts  of  the  Union.  In  England,  it  is  divided  be- 
tween the  instance  and  the  prize  courts,  the  fonner 
being  the  ordinary  admiralty  court,  the  latter  being 
constituted  by  a  special  commission,  in  time  of  war, 
k-f2 
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ADMIRALTY  ISLANDS— ADOPTION. 


to  take  cognizance  of  prizes,  though  the  individmb 
composing  tlic  court  ar«  the  same  in  both  cases. 

ADMiRiUiTY  Islands  ;  a  cluster  of  islands  to  the 
north  of  New  Britain,  ixv  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
In  about  2«  18'  S.  lat  and  146»  44'  E.  Ion.  There 
are  between  80  and  90.  The  Dutch  discovered  them 
In  1616.  The  islanden  are  black,  but  not  of  a  deep 
■bade  ;  tall  and  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity.  They 
evinced  mudi  kindness  towards  La  Perouse.  A.  I. 
&B  likewise  an  island  in  George  Ill's  Archipelago, 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  New  Norfolk,  in  America, 
between  N.  lat.  67<*  and  58»  30',  and  between  W. 
Ion.  134^  and  135*.    See  Vancouver's  Voyage,  vol  iil. 

AnoLPHUB  of  Nassau  was  elected  empiTor  of  Ger- 
many, May  1,  1898,  and  crowned  at  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  June  85.  He  was  of  an  illustrious  fiunily,  and 
of  approved  courage ;  but  without  any  patrimony, 
except  his  sword,  and  destitute  of  those  great  quali- 
ties which  had  raised  his  predecessor,  Hodolph  of 
Hspsburff,  to  the  throne.  A.  owed  his  election,  in 
part,  to  tSe  arrogant  conduct  of  Albert  of  Austria ; 
in  nart,  to  his  iiSrigues  with  the  electors  of  Cologne 
ana  Menti,  who  imposed  on  him  the  hardest  con- 
ditions, and  forced  him  to  resign  to  them  cities  and 
territories,  whidi  were  not  his  own.  But,  refusing 
to  fulfill,  when  emperor,  what  he  had  promised  when 
count,  he  soon  saw  himself  hated  and  deserted  by 
his  friends.  Uiged  by  want  of  money,  he  received 
100,000  pounds  sterling  from  Edward  I.  of  En^and, 
and,  in  return,  engacra  to  assist  him  against  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  sorry 
to  see  the  pooe  £oMd  his  partkdpation  In  the  war. 
In  this  way  he  made  himself  contemptible  fai  the 
eyes  of  the  German  princes,  and  became  still  more 
odious  to  them  by  taking  advantage  of  the  hatred  of 
Albert,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  against  his  sons,  and 
purchasing  wis  territory  from  him.  This  purchase 
involved  mm  in  a  five  years* war,  in  which  he  attempt- 
ed, unsuccessfully,  to  subjugate  the  country  which  he 
had  bought  Disgusted  at  sudi  disgraceful  conduct, 
and  urged  on  by  Albert  of  Austria,  the  college  of 
elecion,  excepting  those  of  Treves,  Cologne,  and 
the  Palatinate,  dtSd  Adolphus  to  appear  before  it 
Failing  to  appear,  the  throne  was  aedared  vacant, 
June  83, 1898,  and  Albert  of  Austria  elected.  A 
war  already  existed  between  the  two  rivals,  in  which 
Adolphus  seemed  superior,  until,  deceived  by  the 
manoMivTes  of  his  foe,  he  found  himself  suntnuded 
at  Gellheim,  and  fieli,  after  a  heroic  resistance,  by 
Albert's  own  hand,  July  8, 1808.  His  body  was  de- 
posited by  Heniy  VII.  in  the  Imperial  vault  at  Spire, 
at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Albert  His  fiiults 
sprung  mostly  from  the  inadeqoateness  of  his  abilities 
to  his  situation.  One  mistake  followed  another,  and 
when,  In  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  he  wished  to 
adopt  a  better  course,  it  was  too  late. 

Adom,  a  small  state  or  principality  on  the  gold 
coast  of  Africa. 

Atx»fAi,  one  of  the  many  Hebrew  names  ftr  God. 
The  wnd  properiy  signifies  my  lardt,  in  the  plural 
number,  wnlch  is  caiUd,  In  the  Hebrew  grammar, 
oluraliM  mqfesiaiit.  The  Jews,  wfao^  from  religious 
reverence,  do  not  pronounce  the  name  Jehovah, 
read  Adnm  in  all  the  places  in  which  the  former 
name  occurs.  This  practice  commenced  among  the 
latter  Jews  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  at  least 
before  the  time  of  Josephus.  See  Geddes*s  Crit 
Remarks  vol.  I.  p.  167,  and  Leigfa*!s  Crit  Sacr.  in 
verb.  Ki^H . 

Anoxic.  The  Adonic  verse  consists  of  a  dactyl 
and  a  qiondee  or  trodiee,  e.  g. 

riMjaventOs; 
and,  oo  aeoount  of  its  animated  movement  is  adapted 
to  gay  and  lively  poetry.    Long  poems,  however. 


would  become  monotonous  if  written  entirely  in  a 
measure  so  short,  and  recurring  with  no  variety.  It 
is  therefore  larely  used  by  itseit  Even  the  ancients 
always  combined  it  with  other  kuids  of  verse ;  thus 
the  last  verse  of  the  Sapphic  strophe  is  Adonic. 

Adonis  ;  son  of  Cinvras  by  hb  daughter  Myrriia. 
The  wood-nymphs  educated  him,  and  he  grew  np 
so  remarkably  beautiful,  that  he  became  the  fovou- 
rite  of  Venus,  who  accompanied  him  to  tlie  chase, 
pointing  out  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
A.,  disregarding  her  advice,  eagerly  pursued  the  wild 
beasts  of  tlie  Torest  but  happenii^  to  &il  in  an 
attack  upon  a  wild  boar,  he  was  mortally  wounded 
by  this  ferocious  animal.  The  goddess,  hearing  of 
his  misfortune,  hurried  to  his  assistance,  and  in  her 
haste  her  foot  was  wounded  by  a  rose-bush,  the 
flowers  of  which,  formerly  white,  from  that  time  took 
the  colour  of  Uood.  When  she  reached  tlie  spot,  she 
found  him  lifeless  on  the  grass,  and,  to  alleviate  her 
P^ef  and  preserve  his  memory,  she  transformed  him 
mto  the  anemone.  At  her  request,  however,  Jupiter 
permitted  A.  to  spend  six  months  with  her,  and  the 
other  six  with  Proserpine.  A  full  explanation  of  this 
fable  may  be  found  in  Creuier's  S^mMikund  Mytho* 
iogie  der  yceUcer  det  AUerthunu, 

Adoptiani  ;  a  religious  sect  which  asserted  that 
Christ,  as  to  his  divine  nature,  was  properly  the  Son 
of  God ;  but  as  to  his  human  nature,  only  such  by 
adoption,  by  baptism  and  regeneration,  throush  which 
God's  mercy  adopts  other  men  also  as  his  chU&«n ;  for 
they  could  not  comprehend  how  a  human  being  could 
be  called  the  &fi  ^  God  in  a  literal  sense.  Elt- 
pandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Felix,  bishop  of 
Urgel,  in  Spain,  avowed  this  doctrine  in  783,  and 
made  prbselvtes  both  in  Spain  and  Fkance.  Charie- 
magne  condemned  their  heresy  at  the  council  of 
Ratisbon,  and  dismissed  Felix  from  his  office.  This 
sentence  was  repeated  thtee  tunes ;  at  Frankfort,  794, 
at  Rome  and  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  799,  because  the 
bishop  relapsed  twice  into  his  former  error.  He  was 
then  placea  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  under  the 
care  of  the  bishop  of  Lyons.  After  the  death  of 
Elipandus,  the  whole  controversy  ceased.  The  dis- 
pute is  worthy  of  notice,  both  on  account  of  the  mo- 
deration of  Charieroagne,  and  because  the  opinion 
of  the  Adoptiani  has  often  been  made  use  of,  by  those 
who  have  exerted  themselves,  to  adapt  the  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ  to  the  comprehension  of 
man. 

Adoption,  the  admisskm  of  a  stranger  by  birUi  to 
the  privileges  of  a  child,  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 
Roman  law. 
temal  power. 


Roman  law.    Its  purpose  was  the  acauisition  of  pa- 
,  whicn  could  either  be  ceded  to  the  per- 

,     J^T  *^®  natural  parent  (adoption  in  ' 

strictest  sense),  or  be  obtained  oy  the  assent  of  a  j 


son  adopting  by  the  natural  parent  (adoption  in  the 
strictest  sense),  or  be  obtained  oy  the  assent  of  a  per- 
son no  longer  under  the  potria  poiertoM,  or  of  his 
guardians.  This  second  sort  Is  called  arrofaikm. 
According  to  the  ancient  civil  law,  the  adopted  child 
left  the  fiimily  of  its  parents  or  guardians,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  fiunily  of  the  person  adopting  it  The 
emperor  Justinian  abolished  this  principle  m  regard 
to  adoptkm  properiy  so  called  Adc^on  was  intended 
to  supiply  the  want  of  ol&pring  In  those  persons  who 
might  have  been  parents.  Eunuchs,  therefore,  and 
persons  already  having  legitimate  issue,  were  ex- 
cluded finom  thb  prinlege.  The  nerson  adqiting 
must  have  been  at  least  18  yean  doer  than  the  per- 
son to  be  adopted.  Guardians  were  not  permitted 
to  adopt  their  wards,  nor  a  poor  man  a  rich  child. 
Females,  strictly  q)eaking,  were  not  permitted  to 
adopt,  bat  might,  with  the  permisskn  of  Uie  sovereign, 
secure  to  any  child  the  right  of  support  and  inheri- 
tance. In  Germany,  the  nues  respecting  adoption  are 
derived  from  the  civil  law,  but  reauire  the  sanction 
either  ofthe  sovereign  or  of  the  Judiciary.  (fn^CWf 


ADORATION  — ADR  AG  ANTH. 


Sir 


•f^MM^  1.170;  PruBfkm  aN2?,paft2,titS,$666.) 
file  adopted  child  receives  the  name  of  its  adopter, 
bia  dpcs  oat  share  in  his  rank  if  he  be  a  nobleman, 
fseqit  hf  the  special  permission  of  the  sovereign.  In 
IViaiSy  a  marned  ooitple  must  have  lived  many  years 
viihoat  ehiidmi,  before  they  are  allowed  to  adopt  a 
duU.  The  modem  French  law  {Code  ctvilej  a.  343) 
■boadnils  adoption,  bnt  only  on  certain  cooditions. 
The  osde  estabtisbes  three  kinds  of  adoption— /Vu^ 
Am  srrfainirf,  la  remtmhvioire,  et  la  teMfamentoire. 
Those  who  wish  to  adopt  must  have  supported  the 
pcRon  lo  be  adopted  for  six  years,  or  the  adopter's 
ue  mast  have  been  saved  by  the  person  to  be  adqpted. 
Excepting  io  this  last  case,  tlie  latter  must  be  as 
wBoh  as  fifteen  yean  younger  than  the  former. 
AdonlMn  (exoeptinff  as  befiwe)  cannot  take  place 
«til  the  pcnoo  to  be  adopted  is  of  age,  and  must  be 
rayfiHl  by  the  district  court  as  well  as  by  the  court 
d  appeal.  There  is  nothing  oorre^onding  with 
adapboa  in  the  law  either  of  England  or  America, 
lo  Asia,  adoptioD  is  a  very  common  practice.  The 
oefenony  is  frapiently  perfonned  merely  by  the 
adopciag  person  exdiaiiging  girdles  with  the  person 
adopted  The  Turks  declare  adoption  often  before 
dtt  odi,  and  a  writing  rpgularly  witnessed  is  drawn 
wp.  Hie  hiw  of  Maiiomet  prescribes  siill  another 
very  carious  ceremony  of  adoption.  The  person 
adopted  b  required  to  pass  tfirough  the  shirt  of  the 
adopter;  and  hence  the  phrase  to  draw  ancther 
tkrimgk  oiu^a  sAht  is,  among  them,  expressive  of 
adopUon.  An  adopted  son  is  called  aktetogii,  that 
iktkeMnof  anoiker  Ufe.  Several  writers  liave  ap- 
plied this  ceremony  as  explanatory  of  many  passages 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Ama.\TioM  ;  originally,  tlie  expression  of  the  high- 
nt  mprct  either  to  God  or  man ;  now  used,  more 
putiadariy,  for  the  act  of  religious  homaee.  The 
wd  literally  signiiies  applying  the  hand  to  the 
nooth;  wtanntm  ad  ot  admovere,  i.  e.  to  kiss  the 
ivsL  The  wucd  ktsting  is  the  usual  idiom  of  Uie 
Hebrew  language  to  sisnify  adoration.  Herodotus 
ruB'dm  the  custom  of  kissing  the  hand  in  adoration 
tn  ba^e  lieen  adopted  by  the  Greeks  ftom  tite  Per- 
caoL  It  certainly  prevailed  at  an  early  period  all 
orer  the  Ea^  The  Roman  ceremony  of  adoration 
las  bftti  this  described :  the  devotee,  having  his 
brad  ooTc-red,  applied  his  right  hand  to  his  lips,  the 
far^  fager  KsUng  on  his  thumb,  which  was  erect, 
jod,  thus  bowinghis  head,  turned  himself  round  from 
(rft  to  right     The  kiss  given  was  called  oscuium 


Sometimes,  however,  tliey  kissed  the  feet 
or  even  the  knees  of  their  gods.  The  Grecians  ge- 
BRiUy  worshipped  imooveml.  During  their  prayers, 
their  hands  wrre  raised  above  their  heiwls  with  the 
fahss  turned  towaids  heaven  or  the  statues  of  their 
pxl,  a  cnrtom  still  often  seen,  in  catholic  countries, 
aocnqnnying  fervent  prayer;  but  generally  the 
CWatauB  dasp  tlieir  hands  during  prayer,  whidi  is 
till  the  CBstam  in  Europe,  both  among  catholics 
and  pmtcstaats.  The  first  Christians  often  turned 
the  boe  topanb  the  east  when  they  prayed.  The 
MyhoMmedans  torn  the  fiwse  towards  Mecca.  Prostra- 
tioB^  anocmpanied  sometimes  by  kissing  the  ground, 
is  SB  aaeaeat  mode  of  adoring  the  gods,  and  express- 
■g  the  highest  respect  for  men.  In  Russia  and 
nhad,  it  is  still  the  custom  for  people  of  the  lower 
daaaes  to  kneel  down  and  kiss  the  garment  of  the 
person  to  whoa  they  wish  to  show  respect  Dio- 
i^nisB  oOered  his  foot  to  be  kissed  by  the  courtiers, 
and  ercn  under  Charlemagne  and  his  son,  the  no- 
MesHi  kissed  the  emperors  foot  Probably,  there- 
fae.  the  popes  took  this  custom  from  the  emperors, 
to  vhose  poorer  they  laid  claim  in  succeeding  to  their 
tile  of  aoveff«ign  pontiff.  They  have  an  embroidered 
•^row  oa  the  slipper  of  their  right  foot,  which  is  kissed 


by  the  catholics.  When  tlie  late  king  of  Spain  was 
in  Rome,  he  prostrated  himself  before  the  pontiff, 
and  kissed  tlie  cross  on  his  foot  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Roman  emperors  borrowed  this  custom  from 
the  East  In  tlie  primitive  christian  church,  this 
honour  is  said  to  have  been  shown  to  every  bishop, 
as  it  often  is  still  in  the  Greek  church.  In  kissing 
the  biflhop*s  foot,  the  words  it^mvm  n  were,  and  still 
are  used.  The  Jews,  being  an  Asiatic  tribe,  often 
prostrated  themselves  in  the  act  of  worship.  Taking 
off  the  shoes  or  slippers  during  adoration  is  an  old 
custom  in  Asia.  It  is  also  practised  on  common  oc- 
casions as  an  act  of  politeness.  The  Oriental  takes 
off  his  shoes  before  he  enten  the  temple,  the  mosque, 
or  the  apartment  of  a  man  of  respectability.  This 
custom  was  also  adopted  by  the  Roman  catholic 
church  in  some  cases.  At  the  adoration  of  the  cross 
on  Good  Friday,  the  Roman  catholics  >valk  bare- 
footed; and  the  ceremony  of  humiliation,  when  the 
^e  and  all  the  carduials  approach  the  cross  bare- 
tooted,  in  the  Capella  SuUna,  makes  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  superstitious.  Kneeling  was  in 
all  ages  a  common  posture  of  acforatiun,  and  ori- 
ginates from  the  feeling  of  humility  in  addressing  a 
higher  and  mightier  bemg.  Sitting  with  the  thighs 
resting  on  the  neels,  was  an  ancient  Egyptian  atti- 
tude In  the  act  of  worship.  There  are  many  statues 
represented  in  this  position.  Standing  with  the  body 
Inclined  forward,  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  the 
liands  probably  resting  on  the  knees,  was  an  early 
eastern  attitude  of  ac&ration.  Dancing,  screaming, 
rolluig  on  the  groimd,  and  many  similar  acts  accom- 
Iiany  the  worship  of  different  savage  tribes.  Mr 
Ward,  one  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  at  Serampore, 
in  a  vrork  on  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Hin 
doos,  has  given  a  very  curious  and  minute  account  of 
the  modes  of  adoration,  which  they  call  pooja.  The 
objects  of  adoration  have  been  greatly  diversified. 
In  all  ages,  worship  has  been  paia  to  idols,  but  many 
of  the  worsliippers  nave  regarded  the  image  merely 
as  the  representative  of  the  Divinity.  Protestants 
mistake  when  they  Impute  to  catholics,  universally, 
the  worship  of  Images,  as  being  in  themselves  objects 
of  adoration,  for  they  are  regarded  by  that  church, 
as  they  are  by  the  wisest  of  &e  heathen,  merely  as 
visible  signs  of  the  invisible  Deity.  The  ancients 
placed  crowns  of  garlands  on  the  statues  of  the  gods ; 
and  the  catholics  still  offer  flowera  to  their  saints  and 
the  virgin.  It  was  common  to  sleep  in  tlic  ancient 
temples,  with  a  view  of  receiving  responses  from  the 
gods  in  dreams.  The  sick,  in  particular,  slept  tor  this 
purpose  in  the  temple  of  iBsculapius.  In  the  Roman 
catholic  churdi,  a  species  of  adoration  is  offered  to 
departed  samts  and  martyrs,  and  their  intercession 
Is  solicited.  The  Phoenicians  (the  first  navigators) 
adored  the  winds,  a  practice  adopted  by  many  other 
nations.  The  Persians  adored  the  sim  and  fire. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  adored  fire  under  tlie  name 
of  Vesta.  Pliny  mentions  the  adoration  of  li^t- 
nlng  by  gently  clapping  the  hands.  The  Egyptians 
adored  animals,  plants, and  fislies ;  tlie  Arabs,  stones ; 
the  Scytliians,  swords ;  the  Chinese,  the  statues  of 
their  ancestors.  The  Hindoos  have  not  only  an 
amazing  variety  of  gods,  but  they  worship  human 
beuigs,  beasts,  birds,  trees,  rivers,  fish,  books,  and 
stones.  See  Ward's  Vic^w  of  the  H'lStory,  Literature, 
and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos,  and  Bishop  Heber's 
NarraUve  of  a  Journey  throu^i  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  India,  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  18>;4— 1825, 
with  Notes  upon  Ceylon,  and  an  Account  of  a  Jour, 
ney  to  Madras  and  tiie  Soutliem  Provinces,  1826. 
It  must  be  remembrred,  tliat  all  adoration  originates 
from  two  diffejient  sofircps,  eitlier  from  love  and 
thankfulness,  or  from  fear. 

AoRAiiANTH,  ill  medicine,  g-MJw  tfragtm.     It  distils 
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by  incision  from  the  trunk  or  roots  of  a  plant  which 
grows  in  the  Levant.  The  gum  is  of  different  colours, 
white,  red,  grey,  and  Uack,  and  is  useful  in  medi- 
cine. Skinners  use  great  quantities,  and  prefer  the 
red  to  the  black.  It  is  the  OMtragaliu  tragaeanthus 
of  Linnaeus. 

Adrastea  ;  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Necessity, 
the  servant  of  eten^  Justice,  the  punisher  of  sil 
injustice,  whom  no  mortal  escapes.  A.  is  generally 
a  mere  epithet,  given  to  Nemesis,  (q.  v.)  She  is 
represented  sometunes  with  wings,  sometimes  with  a 
rudder,  and  sometimes  with  a  wheel. 

Adrastub,  king  of  Argos;  son  of  Talaus  and 
Eurynome.  In  obedience  to  the  orBcle  which  com- 
manded him  to  give  one  of  his  daughters  to  a  lion 
and  the  other  to  a  wild  boar,  he  gave  Argia  to  Po- 
lynices,  who  came  to  him  in  a  lion's  skin,  and  Dei- 
phyle  to  Tydeus,  who  was  dressed  in  the  skin  of  a 
wild  boar.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  heroes  who 
encamped  before  Thebes,  and  the  only  one  who  sur- 
vived the  siege.  Ten  years  after  this,  he  made  a 
second  expedition  against  Thebes,  accompanied  by 
the  sons  of  his  former  allies,  and  took  the  city,  but 
lost  his  son  in  the  engagement,  and  died  himself  of 
grief. 

Adrian,  the  African,  abboi  of  St  Peter's  Canter- 
bury, in  the  seventh  century,  accoifapanied  Theodore, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  England.  A.  was  the 
preceptor  of  Adhelm,  and  Bede  extols  the  happy 
time  when  the  island  enjoyed  his  tuition,  and  Kent 
<'  was  the  fountain  of  knowledge  to  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land." ^  * 

Adrian,  or  Hadrian,  Publius  ^ius,  a  Roman  em- 
peror, the  successor  of  Trajan,  was  bom  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  76.  His  fiither,  Trajan*s  cousin,  died  when 
A.  was  ten  years  of  age.  A.  showed  very  early  great 
talents,  and  is  said  to  have  spoken  the  Greek  hin- 

r^  so  perfectly  in  his  15th  year,  that  he  was  called 
young  Greek.  His  memory  is  said  to  have  been 
so  extraordinary,  that  he  could  commit  a  book  to  me- 
mory by  once  perusing  it,  and  that  he  could  call  all 
his  soldiers  by  name.  These  stories  may  be  exagge- 
rated, but  they  prove  the  estimation  in  which  his 
talents  were  held.  He  was  an  orator,  poet,  gnun- 
marian,  mathematician,  physician,  painter,  musician, 
and  astrologer.  The  greater  deveiopement  of  the 
sciences  In  modern  times  does  not  admit  of  distinc- 
tion in  so  many  branches.  His  great  oualities,  how- 
ever, were  stained  by  great  &ults,  so  that  he  never 
won  the  affections  of  Trajan,  who  was  his  guardian. 
He  was  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  Uirone  to 
the  wife  of  Traian,  Plotina,  who  concealed  the  death 
of  her  husband  until  she  had  time  to  foige  a  testa- 
ment bearing  the  name  of  the  late  emperor,  in  which 
he  was  made  to  adopt  A.  and  declare  him  his  suc- 
cessor. Her  bribes  also  had  in  the  meantime  pre- 
pared the  troops  to  espouse  the  cause  of  A.  After 
these  preparations  had  been  made,  A.  sent  informa- 
tion of  the  emperor's  death  from  Antioch  to  Rome, 
pretended  that  the  imperial  dignity  had  been  forced 
upon  him,  promised  the  senate  that  he  would  dis- 
charge faithfolly  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  assured 
the  pretorian  guards  that  they  should  receive  twice 
the  usual  present  A.  D.  117,  he  ascended  the  im- 
perial throne,  appeared  in  Rome,  and  strove  at  first 
to  win  the  favour  of  the  people  by  the  mildness  of 
his  administration.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
he  manifested  a  cowardly  and  suspicious  character, 
together  with  too  great  a  devotion  to  pleasure. 
Among  other  things,  he  purchased  peace  from  tlie 
Sarroatians  and  Roxobini,  who  had  attacked  Illyria, 
by  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  From  A.  D.  120  to 
131,  he  made  his  fiunous  journey  oo  foot,  and  with 
his  head  uncovered,  through  all  the  provinces  of  his 
empire.  Among  other  places,  he  visited  Britain,  and 


caused  a  wall  to  be  buQt  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne 
to  Solway  Frith,  to  secure  the  Roman  provinces 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians.  In  Egypt, 
he  lost  his  &vourite  Antinous  (q.  v.),  whose  deaUi  he 
lamented  long  and  bitteriy.  Buring  his  stav  of  two 
years  in  Athens,  he  established  a  colony  of  Roman 
soldiers  on  the  site  of  the  ruined  Jenisalem ;  and  on 
the  spot  where  the  temple  of  Solomon  had  stood,  be 
erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Upon  this, 
a  dreadful  insurrection  broke  out  among  the  Jews, 
which  lasted  two  years  and  a  hal£  He  embellishea 
Athens  with  buildings,  and  finished  the  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  l^gun  660  yeara  before.  A.  died 
at  Baiae,  138  A.  D.  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  Sist  of  his  reign.  He  had  good  qualities  and 
great  fiiults.  He  promoted  literature  and  the  arts, 
did  many  good  things  on  his  journey,  established  the 
edicium  payeiuumj  enacted  laws  against  dissipaUoo 
and  the  cruelties  of  the  slave  trade,  prohibited  human 
sacrifices,  forbade  the  indiscriminate  bathing  of  men 
and  women,  &c.  Antoninus  Pius  sucoeraed  him. 
It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  his  successor  could 
obtain  a  decree  from  the  senate,  granting  him,  ac- 
cording to  usage,  divine  honours.  A.  wi^  sevenl 
books ;  among  others  a  history  of  his  own  life,  under 
the  name  of  Phlegon,  one  of  his  freedmen,  which  is 
no  longer  extant  He  composed,  not  long  befofe  he 
breathed  his  last,  the  following  lines : 

Animnlft,  TBguU,  blandula, 
Hospea,  ooiaeM|ue  oorporia, 
Qwv  nunc  abibia  in  loca, 
PalliduU,  rigidft»  nudula  f 
Nee,  ut  lolea,  diibis  jocoa. 

Pope  lias  imitated  tlicm. 

Adrian.  There  have  been  six  popes  of  this  name. 
The  first,  a  Roman,  ruled  from  112  to  795,  was  a 
contemporary  and  fHend  of  Charlemagne,  who,  on 
account  of  A.'s  able  defence  of  his  claims  to  the 
crown  of  France,  protected  him  with  his  army,  774. 
against  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards,  confirmed 
the  donation  of  Pepin  to  the  territory  of  the  church, 
and  made  further  grants  himself.  The  pope  was  not 
allowed,  however,  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  gifts  of 
Cliarlemagne  till  787,  after  the  termination  of  the 
frequent  campaigns  of  this  king  against  the  Italian 
princes,  who  clauned  the  territory.  By  confirming 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice,  786,  in  &vour  of 
the  worship  of  images,  A.  gave  offence  to  Charle- 
magne, who  was  op^iosed  to  the  practice,  and  pro- 
cured a  repeal  of  the  decree  at  tlie  council  of  Frank- 
fort The  repeal  was  resisted  by  A.;  but  he  so 
carefully  and  skilfully  avoided  ofiending  the  king, 
that  he  remained  his  friend,  and  honoured  him  after 
his  death,  795,  with  an  Inscription,  yet  preserved  in 
the  Vatican.  Though  by  no  means  a  profound  theo- 
logian, A.  obtained  mat  influence  by  the  correctness 
ofnis  conduct,  and  nis  decision  of  character.  By  a 
prudent  use  of  this  hifiuence,  he  greatly  increased 
hb  power. — Adrian  II.,  a  Roman,  was  elected  pope 
in  867,  at  the  age  of  75  years.  He  was  esteemed  for 
his  virtues,  and  famous  on  account  of  his  bold  oppo- 
sition to  the  divorce  of  Lothaire,  king  of  Lotharingia, 
from  his  wife  Thietberga.  By  interfering  in  the  dis- 
pute, which  arose  after  the  death  of  Lotliaire,  between 
Charles  the  Bald  and  tlie  emperor  Louis,  respecting 
the  right  of  succession,  he  made  the  former  his  enemy. 
He  Ittd  another  dispute  in  France,  where  bishop 
Hincmar  of  Laon  had  been  dismisMd  against  his 
will;  be  likewise  excommunicated  tlie  patriarch 
Phottus  of  Constantinople,  on  account  of  his  spiritual 
jurisdiction  over  Bulgaria,  w^ich  diminished  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  since  the  Greek  church  main- 
tained its  independence  aoinst  him,  and  made  Bul- 
garia dependent  on  itseff.  He  died  in  87^,  in  the 
midst  of  his  conflicts  with  this  churdi.— AosiAit  III., 
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a  R4nni  elected  884,  was  pope  for  one  year  and  four 
BMochfioiilj.  He  was  opfiosed  to  the  inHuence  of 
Uie  qaperora  on  the  election  of  the  pope,  and  de- 
tenBiDcd,  if  Charies  the  Fat  shoold  die  without  heir, 
to  fire  Italj'a  new  kine. — Aj>iuan  IV.,  an  Eng- 
Ifihoaa,  originally  named  Nicolas  Breakspear,  rose, 
hff  his  great  talents,  from  the  situation  of  a  poor 
iiank  ID  the  rank  of  cardinal,  and  legate  in  the 
Bonh,  where  he  established  at  Drontheim  the  first 
Norw^lian  archbishopric,  and  a  second  at  Upsal. 
Hf  was  elected  pope  in  1154,  and  waged  an  imsoc- 
cbsful  war  ogainst  William,  king  of  Sicily,  who,  at 
the  peace  of  1156,  claimed  the  privilege,  still  exist- 
ing in  the  mmutrckia  Skilia,  so  called,  that,  in  mat- 
ins relating  to  the  church,  nothing  should  be  done 
Iff  the  pope  without  the  consent  of  the  king.  The 
capenir  F^wderic  I.,  who  before  had  held  nis  stir- 
rap,  aad  had  been  crowned  by  him  at  Rome,  June 
1^  1153,  was  opposed  to  this  peace  with  William 
has  enemy.  A.  increased  his  resentment  by  the 
faaiaghty  languagpe  of  his  letters,  and  instigated  the 
Lomfaaids  against  him.  Frederic,  on  the  other  hand, 
Ktfd  in  eodesiastical  matters  as  if  there  had  been 
n>  pope.  Befof«  these  difficulties  came  to  a  close, 
A.  4&d,  Sent.  1,  1159,  at  Anagni.  He  was  the 
tinly  Englisbnian  that  ever  sat  in  the  papal  chair. 
Tbe  pctmission  vHiich  he  gave  to  Henry  II.,  king  of 
Eojfrland,  to  invade  Ireland,  on  the  condition  mat 
f^ory  fiunily  of  that  ishind  should  pay  annually  a 
pcaoy  to  the  papal  chair,  because  all  isUnds  belong 
to  the  pope,  is  worthy  of  remark.  On  this  grant 
the  sufasaiuent  popes  founded  their  claims  on 
Irebad.—  Aoaiiix  V.,  previously  called  OUoboni 
4s  Fiem»j  of  Genoa,  settled  as  legate  of  the  pope, 
Uie  dispute  between  king  Henry  III.  of  England 
and  his  nobles,  in  &vour  of  the  former ;  but  died 
wm  after  his  election  to  the  papal  chair,  1276.— 
AiiKux  VI.,  son  of  a  mechanic  of  Utrecht,  and 
proffSBcr  in  lioavain,  was,  in  1507,  appointed  tutor 
of  the  cnperor  Charles  V.  When  ambassador  of 
tiit  empcfor  Maximilian,  in  1515,  he  persuaded 
Fudinaad  the  Catholic  to  nominate  young  Charles 
ha  sacceasor  to  the  Spanish  throne ;  after  which  he 
bnaap,  in  1516,  bishop  of  Tortosa  and  regent  of 
SfBln,  and.  In  1517,  carainal.  The  Spaniards  were 
not  pleased  with  his  severe  and  often  partial  govem- 
Mt,  and  expresMd  great  joy  when,  at  the  sugges- 
tttB  of  Charles  V.,  he  was  elected  to  the  papal  cliair, 
n  15£?.  He  was  not  less  hated  at  Rome,  on  ac- 
l  of  his  antipathy  to  classical  literature,  and  his 
It  endeavours  to  reform  the  papal  court,  to  abo- 
Hsii  the  prevailing  luxury,  bribery,  and  other  abuses ; 
^  his  eibrts  were  fru^iated  by  the  cardinals,  and, 
if  they  ted  been  successful,  could  not  liave  prevented 
the  progress  of  the  reformation  already  begun  in 
Genaany.  A.  opposed  the  seal  of  Luther  with  re- 
Fvaches  and  threats,  and  even  attempted  to  excite 
Eomo*  and  Zuinglius  against  him ;  but  his  abili- 
tin  were  not  etjoal  to  the  existing  emergency.  His 
■caavrs  against  France  also  were  unsuccessful. 
NtMiUatanding  hb  honest  eflbrts  and  upright  cha- 
■actcr,  he  died  unlamented,  in  1525,  after  a  reign  of 
«e  Tear  and  a  hal£  His  reign  was,  according  to 
^  own  oonfiession,  the  most  unhappy  period  of  his 
lifr.  On  hb  tomb,  in  the  church  of  St  Peter,  b  the 
Ulovmg  epitaph: 

A4ruuint  Pjim  VT.  hie  ritoi  est. 
Out  lahif^bi  infcUdtts 

In  Tit*, 

Qaaro  qnod  inpervet, 

Dnxit. 

AsMAs  (de  Castello),  a  learned  Italian,  who, 
^^^  a  low  or^in,  raised  himself  to  the  purple,  was 
J«a  at  Conielta  in  Tuscany.  He  was  often  em- 
F^vd  by  the  pope,  in  missions  to  England  and 


Scotland ;  and  during  his  star  in  the  former  country, 
he  acquired  the  fnendshio  of  Henry  VIL,  who  con- 
ferred on  him  the  see  ot  Hereford,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He,  however,  had  other 
and  more  ambitious  views  than  an  English  bishopric, 
for  he  dwelt  chiefly  at  Rome,  where  ne  was  discov- 
ered in  a  plot  to  dethrone  Leo  X.  and  elevate  him- 
self to  the  vacant  chair.  His  property  was  confiscat- 
ed, and  he  fled,  it  is  said  to  Riva,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Trent,  where  he  died.  He  was  not  only  himself  a 
learned  man,  but  literature  lost  hi  him  a  liberal  and 
discriminating  patron. 

Adriant,  John  Baptist,  secretary  to  the  republic 
of  Florence,  in  1511;  died  1579.  He  is  known 
chiefly  by  a  History  of  his  own  Time,  which  was 
published  at  Florence,  in  1583,  fol.  and  Venice,  1587> 
3  vols.  4to. 

Adrjanople,  (in  Turkbh,  Edrene),  the  second 
capital  and  resiaence  of  the  Ottoman  rulers,  is  situ- 
ated in  ancient  Thrace  (now  Rumelia),  on  the  banks 
of  the  navigable  river  Hebrus  (now  Maritza).  On 
thb  spot  a  small  town  formerly  stood,  inhabited  by 
the  Bessi,  a  Thracian  tribe.  The  emperor  Adrian 
founded  thb  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hebrus, 
called  it  after  his  own  name,  and  made  it  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  mt  Haemus.  From  the  range  of 
hills  on  which  it  b  situated,  it  commands  a  beautiful 
prospect  over  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  divided  by 
two  ranees  of  hills,  between  which  the  river  runs. 
It  was  tortified,  and  resisted,  in  the  4th  century,  the 
violent  attack  of  the  victorious  Goths,  who  were, 
however,  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  conducting  a  re- 
gular siege.  To  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  Greek 
origin,  the  writers  of  Byzantium  called  it  Orestea  or 
OretHtu,  According  to  their  accounts,  it  Is  five  days* 
journey  distant  from  Constantinople.  In  1360,  it 
was  taken  by  Amurath,  the  Turkish  sultan;  and 
from  that  time  it  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
Turkbb  emperors  for  nearly  a  century,  until  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople.  The  number  of  the 
houses  b  16,000,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  100,000 
among  whom  there  are  30,000  Greeks,  under  an 
archbishop.  It  contains  also  an  imperial  palace,  40 
mosques,  of  which  that  of  Selim  II.  and  of  Amuiath 
II.  are  the  most  magnificent,  22  bathing  establish- 
ments, with  beautifufaqueducts,  important  manufac- 
tures, and  exports,  among  other  articles,  oil  of  roses, 
which  b  made  in  its  vicinity,  of  the  best  kind. 

Adrian's  Wall;  a  celebrated  Roman  work  in 
tlie  north  of  England.  This  work,  though  called  by 
the  Roman  historians  murusy  which  signifies  a  wall 
of  stone,  was  only  composed  of  earth  covered  with 
green  turf.  It  was  carried  from  the  Solway  frith, 
in  as  direct  a  line  as  possible,  to  the  river  Tyne,  on 
the  east,  at  the  place  where  the  town  of  Newcastle 
now  stands;  so  that  it  must  have  been  above  GO 
English  and  nearly  70  Roman  miles  in  length.  It 
consisted  of  four  parts :  1 ,  the  principal  agger ^  mound 
of  earth  or  rampart,  on  the  brink  of  Uie  ditcli ;  2, 
the  ditch  on  the  north  side  of  the  rampart ;  2,  ano- 
ther rampart,  on  the  south  side  of  the  principal  one, 
about  five  paces  distant  from  it;  4,  a  laige  rampart 
on  the  north  side  of  tlie  ditch.  For  many  ages,  this 
work  has  been  in  so  ruinous  a  condition,  Oiat  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  its  original  dimensions  with 
certainty.  But  from  their  appearance,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  principal  rampart  was  at  least  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  and  the  soutli  one  not  much  less ; 
the  northern  one  was  considerably  lower.  The  diteh, 
taken  as  it  passes  through  a  lime-stone  quarry  near 
Harlow  hUl,  appears  toliave  been  nine  feet  deep  and 
eleven  feet  wide  at  the  top.  The  north  rampart  was 
about  twenty  feet  distant  from  the  ditch. 

Adriatic  Ska  [mare  AdriaHcumy  Adrianum), 
now  more  commonly  called  gvtf  of  Venice,  Uiougli 
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ill  Italian,  German,  and  French,  the  old  name  oon- 
ttnups,  is  an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean,  included  by 
tlie  coasts  of  Italy,  lUyria,  Dalmatia,  Albania,  and 
Epinis,  about  200  leagues  long  and  50  broad,  ex- 
tending from  south-east  to  north-west.  lat.  400  to 
50»  55f  north.  It  contains  about  WfiOO  sq.  miles  of 
surfiice.  Different  derivations  of  the  name  are  given. 
On  tlie  Austrian  coast  it  has  a  number  of  small 
islands,  and  forms  many  bays,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  are  those  of  Trieste,  Qoamaro,  and  Cat- 
taro.  It  is  called  theguifo/  Penke  Cram  the  city  of 
this  name,  which  fonneny  claimed  exclusive  domi- 
oion  over  this  sea,  and  in  those  times  annually  wed- 
ded it  on  Ascension  Day.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  doge  of  Venice  throwing  a  ring  into 
the  sea  with  great  pomp.  The  entrance  of  the  gulf 
is  commandra  by  Corfu,  one  of  the  Ionian  isluids 
under  the  British  government.  The  coast  of  the  A. 
sea  is,  in  many  pbces,  very  dangerous.  The  most 
important  ports  on  the  gulf  are  Venice  (since  1829  a 
fir^  port),  Trieste,  Anoona,  Otranto,  &c 

Aditlb  ;  Aduuan  Marbli.  Adule,  a  city  in  Ethi- 
opia, mentioned  by  ancient  authors  as  the  most 
important  commercial  place  of  the  Troglodjtes  and 
Ethiopians,  in  later  times  the  emporium  of  Axum, 
seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  modem  Aridko.  This 
city,  now  the  residence  of  the  Naib  of  Massuah,  is 
frequently  mentioned  on  account  of  an  inscription, 
first  copied  in  the  TopograpMa  Ckrutianay  a  work 
partly  theological,  partly  geographical,  written  by 
Cosmas  Indicopleiustes,  in  the  6th  century,  under  the 
reign  of  the  emneror  Justin.    The  inscription,  en- 

Saved  on  marble,  is  contained  in  nut  on  a  throne, 
e  remainder  on  a  stone  separated  from  it,  and  there 
are  many  inconsistencies  in  the  several  fragments, 
which  have  induced  some  scholars  to  declare  the  in- 
scription spurious.  Besides  the  genealogy  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  it  contains  on  a  second  part,  which  Salt 
supposes  to  be  of  Axumitic,  that  is  of  Ethiopic  or 
Abyssinian  origin,  the  catalogue  of  nations  whom 
some  king  boa&  to  have  subdued.  Buttmann  (in 
fFol/*i  Museum  der  JUerthunueunde,  vol.  2,  p.  105) 
has  removed  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  oate  on 
the  marble,  which  is  the  27th  year  of  the  reign  of  a 
king,  whose  name  is  unknown,  probably  not  Ptolemy 
Euergetes.  Several  things,  however,  remain  to  be 
explamcd,  and  require  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
than  we  have  at  prej«nt  of  the  country  where  the 
inscription  was  found. 

Adultery.  Mankind,  in  almost  all  ages,  and  in 
all  civilised  countries,  have  reganled  the  violaUou  of 
the  marriage-bed  with  abhorrence.  It  has  been 
punished  in  various  ways  and  with  diflerent  degrees 
of  severity,  according  to  the  general  manners  and 
morals  of  the  country ;  sometimes  with  extreme  and 
even  cruel  rigour ;  in  other  instances,  with  capridous 
and  ridiculous  pemilties.  By  the  Jewish  hiw,  it  was 
punished  with  death.  Strabo  says  the  same  was  the 
case  in  Arabia  Felix.  Among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians it  was  not  common,  but  when  it  did  occur,  a 
thousand  hishes  were  inflicted  on  the  man,  and  the 
woman  was  deprived  of  her  nose.  In  Greece,  the 
laws  against  it  were  severe.  The  rich  were  some- 
times allowed  to  redeem  themselves  by  paying  a  fine ; 
in  which  case,  the  woman's  father  returned  the  dower 
which  he  had  received  from  the  husband.  Some 
suppose  it  was  refunded  by  the  adulterer.  A  fre- 
quent punishment  there,  was  putting  out  the  eyes. 
Acoonung  to  Homer,  adulterers  were  stoned  to 
death.  By  the  laws  of  Draco  and  Solon,  adulterers, 
when  caught  in  the  act,  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
injurrd  mrty.  Adulteresses  were  prohibited,  in 
Greece,  Irom  appearing  in  fine  garments,  and  enter- 
ing the  temples.  Some  suppose  that  this  offence 
was  made  o^ital  by  a  law  of  Romulus,  and  again 


by  the  twelve  tables ;  others,  that  it  was  first  mndf^ 
capital  by  Augustus ;  and  others,  not  till  the  reign 
of  Constaotine.    The  &cl  is,  that  the  punishment 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  husband  and  pareots 
of  the  adulteress.     The  most  usual  mode  of  takiiu^ 
revenge  was  by  mutibting,  castrating,  or  cutting  ov 
the  ears  or  nose.    The  punishment  assigned  by  the 
lex  Julia  de  aduUeris,  instituted  by  Augustus,  was 
banishment  or  a  heavy  fine.     It  was  decreed  by  An- 
toninus, that,  to  sustain  a  charge  of  adultery  agaiivst 
a  wife,  the  husband  who  broumt  it  must  be  imioonii 
himself.    Under  Macrinus,  adulteren  were  bumi*d 
at  a  stake.     Under  Coostanttus  and  Constans,  they 
were  burned  or  sewed  in  sacks  and  thrown  into  thif 
sea.    But  the  punishment  was  mitigoAed  under  Leo 
andMarcianto  perpetual  banishment,  or  cutting  olT 
the  nose ;  and  under  Justinian  the  wife  was  only  to 
be  scourged,  lose  her  dower,  and  be  shut  up  in  a 
monastery ;  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  the  hus- 
band might  take  her  again ;  if  he  refused,  she  wcs 
shaven,  and  made  a  nun  for  life.     Theodosius  insti- 
tuted the  shocking  practice  of  public  violation,  whidi, 
however,  he  soon  abolished.     In  Crete,  adulterers 
were  covered  with  wool,  as  an  emblem  of  their  effe- 
minacy, and  carried  in  that  dress  to  the  magistrate*$ 
house,  where  a  fine  was  imposed  on  them,  and  diey 
were  deprived  of  all  their  privileges  and  their  share 
in  public  business.    The  punishment  in  use  amon^ 
the  Mingrelians  is  the  forfeiture  of  a  hog,  which  la 
usually  eaten  very  amicably  by  the  woman,  the  gal- 
lant, and  the  cuckold.     In  some  parts  of  India,  it  is 
said,  that  any  woman  may  prostitute  herself  for  an 
elephant,  and  it  is  reputeid  no  small  glory  to  have 
been  rated  so  hig^     Adultery  is  staSad  to  be  ex- 
tremely frequent  at  Ceylon,  although  punishable 
with  death.     Among  the  Japanese  uid  some  other 
nations,  adultery  is  punishable  only  in  the  woman. 
Among  the  Abyssinians,  the  crime  of  the  husband  is 
punished  on  the  innocent  wife.     On  the  contrary,  in 
the  Marian  islands,  the  woman  is  not  punishable, 
but  the  man  is,  and  the  wife  and  her  relations 
waste  his  hinds,  bum  him  out  of  the  house,  &c. 
Among  the  Chinese,  adultery  is  not  capital ;  fond 
parents  will  even  make  a  contract  with  the  future 
husbands  of  their  daughters,  to  allow  them  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  gallant    In  Portugal,  an  adulteress 
is  condemned  to  the  fiames,  but  Uie  punishment  is 
seldom  executed.     By  the  ancient  hiws  of  France, 
this  crime  was  punishable  with  death.     In  Sniin, 
the  crime  was  punished  by  the  deprivation  of  the 
instrument     In  Poland,  previousW  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity,  the  crinunal  was  carried  to 
the  market-pbce,  and  there  figistened  by  the  testicles 
with  a  nail;  a  raior  was  liud  within  his  leadi, 
and  he  had  the  option  to  execute  Justice  on  him- 
self, or  remain  Where  he  was  and  die.     The  Saxoiis 
consigned  the  adulteress  to  the  flames,  and  over  her 
ashes  erected  a  gibbet,  on  which  her  paramour  wiis 
banged.      King  Edmund  the  Saxon  orderKi  adul- 
tery to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  homicido, 
ana  Canute   the  Dane  ordered  that  the  offender 
should  be  banished,  and  the  woman  have  her  ears 
and  nose  cut  o£    In  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  it  wa« 
punished  with  the  loss  of  Uie  eves  and  the  genitak 
Adultery  is,  in  EngUnd,  considered  a  spiritual  of- 
fence, cognisible  1^  the  spiritual  courts,  where  it  is 
punished  oy  fine  and  penance.     The  common  law 
allows  the  party  aggrieved  only  an  action  and  d^i- 
mages.    The  Mahommedan  code  pronomices  adul< 
tery  a  capital  offence.    It  is  one  or  the  three  orhnejt 
which  the  prophet  directs  to  be  expiated  by  tlu; 
Uood  of  a  Mussulman.    In  France,  before  the*  revo- 
lution, an  adulteress  was  usually  condemned  to  a 
convent,  where  the  husband  could  visit  her  during 
two  years,  and  take  h<  r  bnck  if  lie  saw  fit    If  hV 
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did  not  cknse  to  ivcdve  b<T  again  by  the  expUatioo 
aidm  tne,  tier  lair  was  ahaven,  she  took  the  habit 
of  ihe  cooTciity  and  remained  Uiere  for  life.  Where 
the  |Hitin  were  poor,  the  wife  might  be  shut  up  in 
aa  hapUal  niitc«d  of  a  oanvenL  The  Code  Napo- 
Urn  doM  nol  aUoar  the  husband  to  proceed  against 
hii  wife  fir  adultery,  if  he  has  been  condemned  for 
the  flBBe  oflrnce.  The  wife  can  bring  an  action 
the  husband  only  if  he  has  introduced  his 
into  the  boose  where  she  residnu  An 
can  be  imprisoned  firom  three  months  to 
tm^  yean*  The  husband  can  prevent  the  execution 
dftheaefltcace,  ifheseesfittotakeherback.  Her 
pxtaer  in  giiiU  is  liable  to  the  kune  punishment, 
to  the  UnSed  States,  the  punishment  of  adultery 
hagi  craned  antetiaUyatdiflierent  times.  Inthe  state 
of  Maanduisella,  an  adulterer  or  adulteress  may  be 
MS  oQ  the  gallows  for  one  hour,  be  publicly  whipped, 
he  iayisoned,  or  fined.  All  or  any  af  th^  punish- 
aoits  may  be  infiictfd,  acoowiing  to  the  degree  of 
titt  ofieooe.  Corporal  punishment  and  exposure, 
himrrer,  are  in  that  state  always  commuted  into  im- 
pchnraarnl  and  labour.  Moreover,  adultery  is  very 
seUoB  iwiifhwl  criminally  in  the  United  States. 

Mman  ffraoL  the  Latin  adveiUus,  i.  e.  aivwhu 
R\df mftetiii  lynfiea  the  eetnmg  of  mut  Saviour.  The 
asme  is  appUed  to  the  holy  season  wbkiti  occupies  the 
far  or  six  weeks  pieoedhig  Christmasi  The  Roman 
catholics  spetid  this  season  in  bating,  humiliation, 
nd  pnyer,  as  If  prpparinr  for  the  recepUon  of  the 
SsfiDor  of  tie  world.  Ttus  holy  season  is  first  men- 
tioafd  by  MUximus  lAurinensb,  a  divine,  in  one  of 
hif  homilies,  written  in  the  middle  of  the  Ath  cen- 
t«7,  bK  ia  supposed  to  have  been  instituted  by  St 
frin.  No  naptiaU  could  be  celebrated  in  Advent, 
met  the  cooncil  held  at  Lerida,  in  the  6th  century, 
ia  Older  thai  Cbrialians  might  more  frequently  par- 
iiie  ia  the  LofdS  Supper. 

ADwrrcaa,  bill  ot;  in  commerce,  a  writing 
vpted  by  a  merchant,  to  testify  that  the  goods  ship- 
ped <■  board  a  cettaan  vessel  belong  to  another 
person,  who  is  to  take  the  haaud,  the  subscriber 
s^gaoig  only  to  oblige  himself  to  account  to  hiin  fur 
th^praluor. 

Ajvdtvbx  IsuMi',  a  small  island  in  the  S. 
P«aic  ocean;  Ion.  144^  18^  W.;  lat  17"  5'  S. 
ilrre  is  also  an  Jdvenittre  Bay^  on  the  S.  E.  coasU 
of  New  HoUaiMl;  ko.  147'>  SlK  E. ;  kt  43«  21'  S. 

.\i>fvrn7Bxas,  the  society  of;  an  ancient  com- 
pasy  of  merchaniB,  erected  fir  the  discovery  of  un- 
loovn  r^ioos,  opening  new  chamieb  of  trade,  Sec. 
U  origimued  in  Buigmidy,  and  was  established  by 
Jtifan,  duke  of  Brabont,  in  1248,  for  the  encourage- 
■OK  of  English  and  other  merchants  at  Antwerp. 
It  VIS  afiemauds  confirmed  in  England  by  Edward 
UL  and  IV.,  Ricfaanl  III.,  Henry  IV.,  V.,  VI., 
aod  VIL;  and  by  patent  ^  the  last-mentioned 
Binreh,  in  ld05,  they  received  the  title  merehant 
•rkfMtmKit,  The  infiuenoe  of  the  English  merchant 
aihcalaren  at  Antwerp  was,  in  1550,  so  great,  that 
tWy  wpie  able  to  resist  successfully  the  estaliUsh- 
■cat  of  the  inquisition  in  tliat  dty. 

Advocatb  or  THa  CaowN ;  State  Advocate.  The 
■ttiiHioB  of  crown  advocates  or  public  attorneys 
Naarirrv  pnMi^y  which  is  found  in  almost  all  mo- 
'cn  systMB^  of  government,  has  been  no  where 
loveQ  rrgulated  as  in  France.  The  separation  of 
UK  oSoe  oif  Judge  from  every  other  has  ueen  there 
cBQplHed,  whioi  is  not  only  indispensable  on  prin- 
<a^Qf  general  tenstitutional  kiw,  but  also  desir- 
^^  tiat  the  people  may  see,  in  tlie  judiciary,  judges 
^7«  «d  not  men  who,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  are 
•Migdi  to  Cake  care  of  the  interests  of  the  state  and 
'^  fumiuu^nL,  and  who,  when  these  interests  arc 
.  be  neoesarily,  at  tlu^  same  time, 


both  party  and  judge.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
judge  be  personally  conscious  of  impartiality;  he 
should  be  so  situated,  that  no  particular  effort  should 
be  required  lo  attain  it.  Those  who  appear  before 
the  judge  should  have  no  occasion  to  doubt  it^  It 
must  be  considered  as  a  particular  defect  in  criminal 
proceedings,  if  the  judge  is  obliged,  by  his  office,  to 
occupy  the  place  of  accuser,  as  he  must  necessarily 
appear  to  be  the  adversary  of  the  accused  persons. 
To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  the  office  of  public 
advocate  was  established  in  I^nce  hi  early  times, 
and  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  establidi- 
ment  for  the  administration  of  justice.  In  France, 
of  late,  however,  tl;ie  state  advocates  are  charged 
with  being  influenced  too  much  by  political  difier- 
ences  of  opmion.  Some  of  them,  in  particular, 
have  drawn  upon  themselves  thereby  very  severe 
animadversions.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  trials  of  gen- 
eral Barton,  of  Caron  and  Roger,  at  Cobnar,  and 
others,  on  account  of  political  offences,  they  soufflt 
to  implicate  persons  against  whom  nothing  oouldTbe 
proved  but  a  justiiiable  opposition  to  the  mmistry,  in 
accordance  with  the  charter  and  the  nature  of  a  re- 
presentative government.  It  is  well  known  how  se- 
verely Bei\{amin  Constant  eiq^ressed  himself  on  this 
point,  with  regard  to  the  yroeureur  general  of  Sou- 
mur.  Certainly  the  dependence  of  the  crown  advo- 
cates on  the  government  has  a  tendency  to  give  a 
certain  bias  to  their  official  conduct  But  thu  bias 
is  not  very  pernicious,  because  it  is  a  notorious  and 
natural  consequence  of  their  official  situation,  and 
the  Judge  is  required,  as  well  as  empowered  to  re- 
sist it— England  has  also  her  superior  state  advo- 
cates, the  attorney  senerel  and  solicitor  general ; 
but,  in  conformity  wiui  the  English  judiciary  system, 
their  sphere  of  action  is  much  more  limited,  and  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Frendi  minit- 
tire  pubUe,  In  criminal  causes,  the  prosecution  is 
conducted,  indeed,  in  the  name  uod  by  the  advocates 
of  the  crown ;  but  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  in- 
jured party,  and  the  police  magistrate  that  is  the 
justices  of  the  peace.  The  former  have  tt  in  their 
power,  by  avoiding  to  appear  at  the  trial  (although 
liable  to  punishment  for  so  doing),  to  defeat  Uie 
whole  proceeding;  and,  in  every  session  of  tie 
courts,  a  large  number  of  accused  persons  are  set 
free,  because,  after  a  public  summons  or  proclama- 
tion in  court,  no  person  appears  against  Uiem.  In 
Scotland,  the  king's  advocate,  or  ford  advocate,  is 
an  officer  of  great  power  and  dignity,  and  is  em- 
powered to  commence  prosecutions  without  com- 
plaint presented  by  an  iniured  party.  In  crimes  of  a 
capital  nature,  he  has  also  the  power  of  restricting 
the-sentence  to  an  arbitrary  punishment ;  or  a  pun- ' 
isliment  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  which  does  not 
extend  to  death.— So,  in  other  countries,  there  exist 
officers  under  the  names  of  Jlecal,  adooeatui  fitci,  ad- 
vocaius  pairuB,  ifc. — In  the  United  States,  the  attor- 
ney general  is  an  officer  under  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, corresponding  substantially  to  the  Eiidish  law 
officer  of  that  name.  His  du^,  as  defined  by  the 
law  of  congress,  is,  to  prosecute  and  conduct  all  suits 
in  the  supreme  court  of  the  union,  in  which  the 
United  States  shall  be  concerned,  and  to  give  his 
advice  and  opinion  upon  questions  of  law,  i^en  re- 
quinMl  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  or  when 
requested  by  the  oflkers  at  the  lier.d  of  any  of  the 
departments,  toudiinff  any  matters  tlal  may  concern 
their  departments.  He  is  also  required  to  examine 
all  letters  patent  for  useful  inventions,  and  to  certify 
to  the  secretary  of  state  whether  they  are  conform- 
able to  the  law  on  that  subject,  previous  to  the 
public  seal  being  affixed  to  tliem.  The  attorney  grn« 
ei;il  of  the  United  States  is  also  a  member  ottl.e 
president's  cabinet  council.    In  addition  to  this  law 
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officer,  the  government  of  the  United  States  hAa  in 
each  of  the  states  ^which,  injudicial  proceedings  are 
styled  diatricU)  a  disirkt  attorney^  as  he  is  odled, 
whose,  duty  it  is,  within  his  particular  state,  to  pro- 
secute on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  all  delin- 
quents for  crimes  and  offences  oogniiable  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States'  laws,  and  all  civil  ac- 
tions in  ^ich  the  United  States  shall  be  concerned, 
except  those  which  come  before  the  suureme  court, 
in  the  district  hi  which  that  court  shad  be  holden. 
Besides  these  hiw  officers  of  the  general  government 
of  the  United  States,  each  of  the  states  of  the  union 
has  its  attomey-geneial  and  subordinate  public  pro- 
secutors, or  attorneys,  for  its  territorial  subdivisions 
or  districts ;  and  their  duties  are,  to  prosecute  and 
defend  in  all  causes,  criminal  and  civil,  arising  under 
the  local  laws  of  their  respective  states,  and  in  which 
their  own  state  is  concerned. 

ADvocATra.  This  profession  has  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  almost  every  civiliied  country. 
Among  the  Romans,  the  greatest  statesmen  and 
orators  belonsed  to  this  class,  devoting  themselves 
especially  to  Uie  defence  of  criminal  causes  of  impor- 
tance. Those  of  less  consequence  and  of  a  civil 
character  were  committed  to  procuratorM,  The  ad- 
vocates of  England  and  France  are  often  men  of  high 
nmk,  enjoyinff  an  ample  income  and.the  prospect  of 
attaining  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state.  Men 
of  the  oest  talents,  therefore,  are  found  in  their 
ranks.  In  Germany  and  some  of  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  the  advocates  occupy  a  comparatively  sub- 
ordinate station  m  the  courts.  The  profession  is  there 
considered  only  as  a  preparatory  step  to  public  em- 
ployments, and  these  frequently  of  an  humble  de- 
scription. This  is  the  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
German  lawyers  in  general  to  those  of  England  and 
France ;  and  the  whole  administration  of  Justice 
there  suffers  from  the  same  cause.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, however,  in  some  of  the  German  states,  par- 
ticulariy  in  Prussia.  In  the  French  revolution,  the 
lawyers  acted  the  most  important  part  in  public  af- 
feirs.  Advocati  eccle$iarttm^  superintendents  of  the 
property  of  the  church,  divided,  according  to  tlieir 
several  oflkes,  into  defenMweSy  cautidici,  acioret^pas- 
toret  lakn,  &c.,  were  first  appointed  un4er  the  consul- 
sliip  of  Stilicho.  The  pope,  at  the  same  time,  issued 
oraers,  that  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  churches,  should 
have  ffood  advocates.  These  offices  were  first  in- 
trusted to  canons,  but  afterwards  were  held  even  by 
monarchs ;  e,  g.  the  German  emperor,  the  king  erf* 
France,  &c.  b^aunc  advocati  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  advocates  set  over  single  churches  administered 
Justice  in  secular  affiiirs  in  the  name  of  the  bishops 
and  the  abbots,  and  had  Jurisdiction  over  their  whole 
dioceses.  In  case  of  necessity,  they  defended  the 
property  of  the  clergy  bv  force  of  arms.  In  the 
courts  of  Justice,  they  pleaded  the  causes  of  the 
churches  with  which  they  were  connected.  They 
superintended  the  collection  of  the  tithes  and  the 
other  revenues  of  the  church,  and  enjoyed,  on  the 
part  of  the  convents,  many  benefices  and  consider- 
able revenues.  After  a  time,  these  advocates  and 
their  assistants  becombir  a  burden  to  the  dergy  and 
the  people  under  their  diarge,  who  began  to  suffer 
severely  from  their  avarice,  the  churches  attempted 
to  ^  rid  of  them.  Urban  III.  laboured  to  deliver 
the  chuidi  from  these  oppressors,  but  was  astonished 
to  find,  A.  D.  U86,  the  German  prelates,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  opposed  to  it 
Under  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  most  of  the  German 
churches  succeeded,  however,  in  abolishing  these  of- 
fices by  the  grant  of  large  sums  of  money  and  of  va- 
rious inimuntties.~In  the  United  States,  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  possesses  an  extensive  infiurnoe  upon 
Hjciety.    It  embraces,  as  it  does  in  England,  various 


classes  of  lawyen,  such  as  proetofi^  eonwrntmeen, 
toliciUfrt,  ottomeyiy  and  lastly,  and  above  ail,  eotm- 
MeUoTM,  or  advocQiet.  In  the  United  States,  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  tlie  profession  are  often  earned  oo 
by  the  same  person,  though  this  practice  is  not  uni- 
versal, especially  in  large  cities.  The  higher  ranks 
of  lawyers  m  the  UnitedScates  enjoy  great  public  and 
private  confidence.  Many  of  tJiem  are  selected  for 
the  first  public  employments  in  the  state,  e,g,  for  the 
presidency,  for  the  office  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  the  national  and  state  legislatures,  forgover- 
nors,  for  secretaries  of  the  great  departments,  uid  for 
foreign  embassies.  From  this  class  of  men  are  also 
taken,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Judges  of  the 
various  courts  in  the  union.  The  constitutions  and 
laws  of  the  several  states  entide  every  person,  in  civil 
as  well  as  criminal  cases,  to  the  assistance  of  counsel, 
and  generally  two  are  admitted  on  each  side.  AH 
trials  are  public,  and  forensic  eloquence  is  eagerly 
heard.  The  profession  of  the  law  is  very  numerous 
in  the  United  States,  on  account  both  of  its  emolu- 
ments, and  its  free  access  to  public  favour  and  patron- 
age.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  to  the 
courts,  as  an  advocate,  after  three  or  four  years  of 
preparatory  studies ;  and,  after  admission,  success  is 
generally  in  proportion  to  talents  and  industry,  and 
devotion  to  Juridical  studies.  Of  the  seven  prrsi- 
dents  of  the  United  States,  six  were  bred  to  the  law. 

Advocates'  Library.  In  1060,  the  feculty  of 
advocates  in  Edinburgh  founded  a  library  upon  an 
extensive  phin,  suggested  liy  Sir  Geor|re  M^Kemir, 
of  Rosehaugh,  advocate  to  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.,  who  enriched  it  with  many  valuable  books.  It  has 
been  daily  increasing  since  that  time.  It  contains, 
besides  law  books,  works  onall  subjects,  many  original 
manuscripts,  and  a  great  variety  uf  coins  and  meoalsL 

Advowson  (from  advoeo) ;  in  Enjriisli  law,  a  right 
of  presentation  to  a  vacant  bene&e,  or,  in  other 
woras,  a  right  of  nomuiating  a  person  to  officiate  in 
a  vacant  church.  The  name  is  derived  from  advo- 
catio,  because  the  right  was  first  obtained  br  such  as 
were  founders,  benemctors,  or  strenuous  defendera 
(advocates)  of  the  church.  Those  who  have  this  right 
are  styled  pairont,  Advowsons  are  of  three  kinds — 
preteniaiive,  collatwe,  and  donative:  preseniaiwe, 
when  the  patron  presents  his  clerk  to  tlie  bishop  of 
the  diocese  to  be  instituted ;  collatwe,  when  the  bishop 
is  the  patron,  and  institutes  or  collates  his  clerk  by  a 
single  act ;  donative,  when  a  churoh  is  founded  by 
the  king,  and  assigned  to  the  patron  without  being 
sul>)ect  to  the  ordinary,  so  that  the  patron  confers  the 
benefice  on  his  clerk  without  presentation,  institu- 
tion, or  induction. 

Ady  ;  the  palm-tree  of  the  island  of  St  Thomas. 
Its  Juice  supplies  the  place  of  wine  among  the  In- 
dians. The  fruit,  called  abanga,  is  of  tlie  3iape  and 
sise  of  a  lemon,  and  is  eaten  roasted.  An  oil,  pre- 
pared from  this  fruit,  answers  the  purpose  of  butter. 

Adytdm  (from  «,  not,  and  )iw,  to  enter) ;  the  most 
retired  and  sacred  place  in  the  ancient  temples,  into 
which  priests  only  were  allowed  to  enter.  It  corres- 
ponded to  the  Jewish  holy  ot  holies. 

^Accs ;  son  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  ^gina, 
daughter  of  the  river  god  Asopus.  He  acquired  the 
government  of  the  island  called  after  his  mother,  and 
became,  by  his  upriglitneas,  a  fiivourite  with  the 
gods.  In  compliance  with  his  prayera,  his  father 
peopled  anew  the  island,  which  had  been  depopu- 
lated by  the  pbgue.  Tlw  new  inhabitants  sprang 
from  ants,  and  were  termed,  on  tliat  account,  M^ 
midons,  Greece,  too,  was  delivered,  at  his  entreaty, 
from  a  great  drought  and  fiimine.  The  name  oi  Iiis 
wife  was  Endeis,  and  Peleus  and  Tetanon  were  his 
children,  ifi.,  on  account  of  his  love  of  justice,  wa^ 
Joined  with  Minos  and  Rhadamantlius  in  the  office 
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«r  Jwigtef  Che  dead.     His  particular  duty  was  the 
"^     'oo  of  jrewaids  and  punishments.    He  is  re- 
I  as  sealed  upon  a  tribunal,  bearing  a  crown 


acrptre ;  as  a  distinguishing  mark,  he  carries  the 
BLrjjgf  tke  infernal  woria,  given  to  him  by  Pluto. 
mm ;  Roman  magiSraies  of  secoiulary  rank, 
had  the  supenrision  of  public  spectacles  and 
pmhiic  ediirys,  and  decided  questions  relating  to  the 
fTCCCHB  of  buildings,  and  to  the  police  of  the  market. 
At  int,  there  were  but  two,  chosen  from  the  common 
if^BdOesMeii),  At  the  end  of  the  4th  century 
i  Che  feanmtiOQ  of  Rome,  two  more  were  added 
I  the  patricians,  to  whom  an  ivory  chair 
(jefla  eemfitf)  was  allowed,  and  who  were  thence 
oiled  mdiiea  cmmlf.  JuHns  Cssar  added  the  third 
cbas  {rndSe*  Certaktjt  to  whose  care  the  public  gra- 
■■ries  wcie  iiitrusted. 

J^Moet ;  in  ancient  mythology,  a  hufe  giant,  the 
«n  at  THan  and  Terra,  who  was  &blea  to  nave  had 
a  hvMkrd  hands,  with  which  he  threw  a  hundred 
rocks  aft  once  at  Jupiter,  who,  when  he  had  over- 
cune  hfn^  bound  him  with  a  hundred  chains. 

JEAMAst  Ska  ;  the  ancient  name  of  tlie  modem 
.Vfch^eiago  (q.  ▼. ;  see  also  ,£geut),     ^ 

JbAwn ;  king  of  AtJiens  and  &ther  of  Theseus. 
by  JSOuMj  daughter  of  Pitthens,  king  of  Tnsiene. 
He  earned  him  to  be  secretly  educate!  at  Trcnene, 
lo  deoeiTe  the  sons  of  Pallas  (Pallanttdes),  who  ex- 
peeMd  Jo  soooeed  him,  on  the  supposition  that  he 
In  order  that  he  might  recognise  his 
led  a  sword,  and  some  other  articles, 
on  his  departure  from  TroBsene,  and 
Ml  eniets  that  Theseus  should  bring  them  to  Athens 
when  he  hnd  reacjied  a  certain  age.  As  soon  as  this 
faeio  became  acquainted  with  his  birth,  he 
1  to  Athens,  where  he  was  at  iiist  repulsed, 
er  of  hts  life ;  but  his  father  finally  ac- 
I  him,  and  dedared  him  successor  to  his 
''Under  the  erroneous  idea  that  Theseus  had 
been  <h?ioured  by  the  Minotaur,  JE.  plunged  into 
the  v«r  firon  which  drcumstanoe  the  Archipelago, 
h.ft«.u  Greece  and  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Hellespont, 
i>«ifed  tlie  name  of  the  jEgean  sea.  (See  TAewtu), 
.ScoiA,  now  EsGiA,  or  E^bina  ;  a  Grecian  island 
A  the  Saranic  gulf,  about  90  miles  in  dicumference. 
In  ■iirif.Ht  times,  it  constituted  an  independent  state, 
rich  and  flourishing  by  reason  of  its  com- 
Tbe  Greeks  had  a  common  temple  in  it, 
diidKated  to  Jnpiter.  The  coital  of  this  island  was 
<aOed  also  ^fijfdia. 

MnanoTAX  Sttls  and  Miysuussn  of  Art.  An 
niTiw  iilimi  of  English  and  German  artists  and  lovers 
«f  Che  mru  was  fumed  in  1811,  chiefly  with  a  view 
«f  obtaining  an  architectural  survey  of  the  temple  of 
^■piCcr  ^nhellenins,  at  iEgioa,  which  is  one  of  the 
MM  beautiful  renains  of  the  Doric  architecture.  A 
«kctek  of  this  temple  may  be  found  in  the  English 
Jewnal  ot  Soenoe,  and  in  Ins,  a  periodical  edited 
by  OIm,  in  Germany.  Thb  undertaking  was  amply 
~  1  by  a  fine  collection  of  valuable  sculpture, 
t  adorned  the  eastern  and  western  fronts 
of  Ihaft  noble  edifloe.  It  was  purchased  by  the  kmg 
of  Bavnrin,  in  1812,  and  the  deficient  parts  restored 
by  Thorwmldson.  Every  member  of  Uie  association 
1  a  caat  of  it  carelblly  executed  in  placer  of 
Tbeae  woriu  are  valuable  as  fi&ithful  imita- 
tion of  oatue,  and  for  the  light  which  they  shed 
••froae  of  the  darkest  periods  in  the  history  of  art. 
Tber  showed  that  the  iEginetan  style  of  art  was  Inde- 
pcnM  of  the  Attic.  Paussnias  calls  Smilis  the 
Dndilas  of  ^Bmrnj  assures  us  that  he  was  the  con- 
tnaporary  of  DMalus,  and  ascribes  therefore  to  the 
■ffgtMiin  style  equal  antiquity  and  independence 
-9^  the  Attic  The  language  and  manners  of 
iSgiaa  wete  Doric ;  and  its  sculpture  lias  a  Doric 


character,  as  distinct  from  the  Attic  (which  was  ori- 
ginally Ionic)  as  Doric  poetry  and  architecture.  The 
characteristic  peculiarity  and  aim  of  the  JSginetan 
style  is  the  fiuthful  and  exact  imitation  of  nature, 
carried  even  to  deception.  Attic  art  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Egyptian,  and  a  striving  after  tlie  ideal  is 
Pferceptible  in  both.  To  gain  a  clear  idea  of  primi- 
tive art,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  Egyptian, 
ancient  Attic,  iEginetan,  and  Etrurian  styles.  Rude- 
ness, stiffiiess,  and  meagemess,  belong  to  the  first 
attempts  in  every  art  In  other  respects,  they  differ 
from  one  another,  although,  at  a  later  period,  they 
exercise  a  mutual  influence.  The  perfection  of  art 
in  Phidias  has  hitherto  appeared  almost  a  miracle ; 
but  we  now  comprehend  how  the  ^ginetan  school, 
imitatingnature  with  almost perfectexactness,  pointed 
out  the  way  to  the  ancient  Attic,  teaching  it  to  rise 
from  the  abstract  to  the  living,  from  the  conventional 
to  the  natural.  Thus  we  find  the  long-desired  link 
of  connexion  between  the  ancient  severe  and  beau- 
tiful styles. .  Since  the  creations  of  Phidias,  the 
traces  of  the  proper  ^ginetan  style  have  disappeared. 
There  was  subsequently,  therefore,  only  one  perfect 
style  of  art,  which  spread  over  all  Greece,  and  jEgi- 
netan  became  the  name  for  primitive  sculpture. 
Smilis  was  the  father  and  founder  of  the  i£ginetan 
style  of  art;  next  to  him  came  Gallon,  who  lived 
Iietween  the  60th  and  70th  Olympiads  (540—500 
B.  C.).  About  the  time  of  Phidias,  there  lived  the 
following  masters,  fimioiis  in  this  style :  Anaxagoras, 
who  made  the  Jupiter  which  was  placed  in  Olympia 
at  the  common  expense  of  all  the  Greeks,  who  fought 
victoriously  at  Platoa,  B.  C.  379 ;  Simon,  the  maker 
of  the  consecrated  offering  of  a  certain  Phormis  at 
Olympia ;  and  Glaucias  and  Onatas,  who  flourished 
in  the  78th  Olympiad.  The  ^ginetan  figures  now 
exhibited  at  Munich  are  17.  They  may  be  divided 
into  4  classes :  1.  upright,  clothed,  and  female ;  2, 
advancing,  or  fighting  combatants ;  3.  kneeling,  or 
areh^rs ;  4.  lying,  or  wounded.  The  largest  of  Uiese 
figures  is  Minerva.  She  is  a  little  above  the  human 
sise ;  all  the  others  are  rather  below  this  measure. 
If  we  consider  the  style  of  these  works,  there  pre- 
vails in  every  part  of  the  bodies,  the  head  excepted, 
a  minute  imitation  of  nature,  without  the  least  traces 
of  the  ideal.  Still  the  imitation  is  neither  poor  nor 
offensive  to  the  rules  of  art,  but  a  good  copy  of  beau- 
tiful nature,  with  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
bones  and  muscles.  With  respect  to  proportion, 
these  figures  are  slender,  rather  small  at  Uie  hips, 
and  the  legs  remarkably  long.  There  is  much  life 
in  the  attitudes,  though  they  are  not  altogether  fVee 
from  a  certain  stiffiiess,  such  as  may  be  otnerved  in 
the  paintings  of  Giotto,  Masaccio,  Perugino,  8:c. 
The  heads  seem  to  belong  to  an  earlier  epoch  of  art ; 
the  eyes  pr^ect,  and  are  lengthened  somewhat  in 
the  Chinese  rashion ;  the  mouA  has  prominent  lips, 
with  well  marked  edges ;  the  corners  of  some  are 
turned  up ;  the  nose  is  rather  small ;  the  ears  &>- 
ished  with  the  greatest  care ;  the  chin  is  full,  and 
generally  too  huge.  They  all  look  alike,  and  ex- 
hibit not  the  slightest  expression  of  passion ;  between 
conquerors  and  conquered;  gods  and  men,  there  is 
not  the  least  difference.  The  appearance  of  the  hair 
is  not  natural,  but  stiff  and  conventional.  The  arms 
are  rather  short ;  the  hands  natural  to  deception ; 
not  a  wrinkle  of  the  skin  is  forgotten.  The  legs  are 
well  shaped ;  the  knees  masteriy ;  the  feet  elegant; 
and  the  toes,  which  are  rather  too  long,  run  out 
nuallel.  The  drapery  is  dose  to  the  body,  with 
folds  artificially  arranged.  Though  the  style  is  hard, 
the  execution  is  tasteiul  and  elaborate.  They  were 
apparently  made  at  the  same  time,  but  not  by  the 
same  artist.  No  one  of  them  has  any  support,  and. 
they  are  equally  finished  on  all  sides.    The  number 
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of  figures  origiiially  amounted  to  30  at  least  They 
were  aynunetrically  arranged  on  both  fronts  of  the 
temple.  The  Minerva  stood  in  the  middle,  the 
standing  warriors  next,  thai  the  archers,  and  the 
lying  figures  last  The  temple  was  not  intentionBlly 
destroyed,  but  was  probably  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake. Since  iEacus  erected  this  temple  to  Jupiter 
Panhellenius,  it  is  probable  that  the  ficures  repre- 
sent the  battles  of  the  i£acidse,  under  the  prote(^ion 
of  Minerva.  The  two  contests  in  wliich  the  iEacidas 
distinguidied  themselves  most  gloriousiy  vrere  the 
Trcjan  war  and  the  naval  battle  of  Salamis :  in  the 
latter,  the  images  of  the  JEaddm  of  Homer,  .Ajax 
and  Telamon,  were  displayed,  and  regarded  as  su- 
pernatural protectooB.  Aooording  to  another  opinion, 
the  group  of  the  eastern  front  represented  the  con- 
test around  the  body  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy ; 
and  the  one  on  the  western,  thataround  the  body  of 
Patrodus.  The  figures  should  probably  be  assigned 
to  a  period  between  the  60th  and  aoth  Olympmds. 
Pindar  calls  iBgina  the  « well-fixtified  seat  of  the 
jEaddie,"  probd>ly  referring  to  these  images,  fiir 
no  one  of  the  sons  of  ifiacus  then  remained  in  the 
country.  The  marble  of  which  they  are  wrought  is 
Parian,  of  the  kind  usually  called  GreeheUo.  The 
colours  perceptible  here  and  there  on  the  figures  are 
vermilion  ana  ature.  All  the  deooretions  ami  fi^liage 
of  Uie  temple,  which  are  generally  carved,  were 
painted.  The  niches  of  the  fronts  in  wbicli  these 
figures  stood  were  asure,  the  partitions  red,  the  fo- 
liage green  and  yellow,  and  even  the  marble  tiles 
were  painted  with  a  kind  of  flower.  We  cannot  call 
this  system  of  pohiting  barbarous ;  we  find  it  even 
on  the  Parthenon,  winckelmann  was  the  first  who 
conjectured  the  existence  of  an  ancient  school  of  art 
in  /Egina,  from  the  accounts  of  Pausanias.  (See 
fFagner'i  BerkM  uber  die  JEgmeiuehe  BUdwerke 
herautgegeben,  und  tnii  kunHgescAkhUichen,  Aur 
merJIniHgem  Ugleitet  wm  SekeUing,  1817 ;  fFagner^M 
Report  <m  the  JEginetan  Remams  t^  Arty  &c.)  '  Sub- 
sequently, K.  Ot£r.  Mnller,  in  his  learned  and  acute 
work,  JEghMBtkorumUber^  Leipsic,  1820,  attempted 
to  determine  their  relation  to  the  other  monuments 
still  extant ;  and  Tiiiersch  to  investigate  their  my- 
Uiological  signification.  A|ninst  the  idea  of  a  pecu- 
liar ^ffinetan  style  of  art,  deduced  from  these  mar- 
bles, Henry  Meyer  wrote  in  Gcsthe's  Kutui  und 
AUertAum,  3  Bd,  1  He/t.^  and  opposed  the  derivation 
of  Grecian  sculpture  from  the  Egyptian  as  strenu- 
ously as  Winckeimann  advocated  it. 

Mois ;  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  who  is  called  by 
Homer  the  .^gie-bearer.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  she-goat  iKgis,  which  suckled  the  god  in  Crete, 
and  with  the  sKin  of  which  the  shield  was  covered. 
Also  the  shield  of  Pallas  or  Minerva,  in  the  middle 
of  which  was  tlie  head  of  Af  edusa.  Sometimes  the 
cuirass  of  Medusa  is  thus  called.  In  a  figurative 
sense,  M,  denotes  protection. 

^Lrajc ;  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  10th 
century.  He  composed  a  Latin  Saxon  vocabulary, 
wtiidi  was  printed  by  Soroner,  under  the  title  of 
a  Glotiartfy  Oxon.  1G59.  M.  translated  also  most 
of  tlie  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  canons  for  the  regulation  of  the  clergy,  which 
are  inserted  in  S{>eiDian's  CouncHs.  He  m*qu(*ntly 
assisted  his  country  in  a  spirited  resistance  of  the 
Danisli  invaders,  and  died  higlily  vcnenued,  Nov. 
1005. 

MuMfVA,  Claudius;  a  Greek  author  who  lived 
at  Prauieste,  about  A.  D.  22U  He  was  a  learned 
sophist,  and  trn^  led  two  works  compiled  in  a  pretty 
good  style— a  cuUecUon  of  stories  anil  anecdotes,  and 
a  uatunl  history  of  animals.  Of  the  first  work,  one 
uf  the  i)est  critical  editions  was  publislied  by  Grono- 
viuSy  at  LeydeU;  1731,  2  vols.  4ta    loiter  editions 


have  been  published  by  Kuhn,  Leipsic,  1780,  and 
Coray,  Paris,  1805. 

iEMiuQs,  Paulus,  surnamed  Macedonieue  ;  a  nolxle 
Roman  of  the  ancient  fiunily  of  ifimilU.  He  oon* 
quered  Perseus,  king  of  Mac»don,  and  on  this  ooc»- 
sion  obtained  a  triumph,  A.  U.  C.  586  ;  B.  C.  168. 
During  the  triumph,  two  of  his  sons  died.  He  hate 
tile  loss  like  a  hero»  and  thanked  the  gods  tbsit 
they  had  diosen  them  for  victims  to  avert  bad 
fortune  from  the  Roman  people.  He  was  hiher 
of  the  renowned  Sdpio  Afncanus  the  younger. 
His  &ther,  a  brave  g«H»Bl  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
commanded  and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Caniue, 
B.  C.  Zi6. 

^iTBAs;  son  of  Anchises  and  Venus,  next  to 
Hector  the  bravest  sxnoar  tlie  heroes  of  Troy.  He 
is  the  hero  of  tlie  iEneit^  in  which  his  lifr  is  thus 
described :  In  the  night  of  the  capture  of  Troy  by 
the  Greeks,  Hector  warned  him  in  a  dream  to  fly 
with  the  images  of  his  gods.  JR.  rusiied,  notwith- 
standing this  warnuig  to  tlie  fight,  but  fought  in 
vain.  After  Priam  was  slain,  &  returned,  aft  the 
command  of  his  mother,  to  his  home,  and  carried  off 
his  frther,  his  child,  and  his  household  gods ;  but  lost 
his  wife,  Creuso,  in  the  confusion  of  his  flight.  With 
20  vessels,  he  sailed  for  Thrace,  where  &  began  to 
build  the  city  .£no8,  but,  terrified  by  a  mirade, 
abandoned  the  attempt  From  thence  he  went  to 
Delos  to  consult  the  oracle.  Misunderstanding  its 
reply,  he  went  to  Crete,  from  which  he  was  driven 
by  a  pestilence.  Thence  he  directed  his  course  to 
the   promontory   of  Actium,  where  he  celebrated 

Simes  in  honour  of  ApoUa  In  Epinis  he  found 
elenus  and  Andromache.  Thence  he  sailed  by 
Italy,  passed  the  straits  of  Messina,  and  circumna- 
vigated Sicily  to  cape  Drepanum,  on  the  western 
coast,  where  Anchises  died.  A  tempest  drove  him 
on  the  ^ore  of  Africa,  where  Dido  received  him 
kindly  in  Carthage,  and  desired  to  detain  and  nairy 
him.  Jupiter,  however,  muid^  of  the  fiites,  sent 
Mercury  to  M,  and  commanded  him  to  sail  fiar  Italy. 
Whilst  the  deserted  Dido  ended  her  life  on  the  fu- 
neral  pile,  Moeas  set  sail  with  his  companions,  and 
was  cast  by  a  storm  on  the  sliores  of  Sicily,  in  the 
dominions  of  his  Trojan  friend  Acestes,  where  he 
celebrated  funeral  gomes  in  honour  of  bis  deceased 
fiither.  The  wives  of  his  companions,  weary  of  a 
sea&ring  life,  and  instigated  by  Juno,  set  fire  to  the 
ships  on  which  he  resmved  to  depart,  leavuig  be- 
hind the  women  and  the  sick.  In  this  resolution  be 
was  confirmed  by  Anchises,  who  admonislied  him  in 
a  dream  to  descend,  by  the  aid  of  tlie  sibyl,  into  the 
infernal  regions,  after  his  arrival  in  Italv.  He  bnllt 
the  city  Acesta,  and  then  sailed  for  Italy,  wlMTe  he 
found  the  sibyl,  near  Cuma,  who  foretold  hisdesthiy, 
and  aided  his  descent  hito  the  lower  worid.  On  his 
return,  he  embarked  again,  and  reached  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  river  Tiber,  in  the  country  of  the  Lau- 
rentian  king  Lutinus.  His  daughter,  Lavinia,  was 
destined  by  an  oiacle  to  a  stranger,  but  promised  by 
her  mother,  Amata,  to  Turnus,  king  or  the  Rutuli. 
This  occasioned  a  war,  after  the  terminatioo  of  wliich, 
JE,  married  LAvinia.  Thus  Virgil  relates  the  history 
of  ^fieos  in  his  AUicid,  deviating  in  many  parti* 
ctilars  from  historical  truth.  His  son  by  Lavinia, 
AlnvtiB  Sylvius,  was  tlie  ancestor  of  the  kings  of 
Alba  longa,  and  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  founders 
of  tlie  city  of  Rome.  By  his  first  wife,  he  had  a  son. 
Ascanius,  who  built  Alba  longa,  from  whose  son, 
lulus,  tlie  Romans  derived  the  Julian  fiunily.  Por 
tlic  different  traditions  respectiuff  Jilneas,  and  tlie 
probability  of  their  late  introduction  among  the  Ro- 
mans, see  Niebubr  s  Homaii  History,  chapter  entitled 
^Sneas  and  the  TrnfuHJt  in  Lntium, 

^NKsiDiuips;    a  sct'plicul   philuM)plui%    bom    nt 
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Oiinnmiy  vfto  ioorishfd  a  little  later  than  Cicero, 
and  taachft  aptytSLiaa,  in  Alexaudria,  to  a  ereater 
arxieaatiuliaalweiioaiiebdfore.  He  placed  truth 
in  tie  geatnl  agrecmeDt  of  men  as  to  Ihe  impres- 
«iOBs  pitaluud  I17  external  ob|ect8. 
J^'tKMA;  a  propositian  put  in  obscure,  ambigo- 
lly  oontradicUMy  terms,  topusle  or 
>  vit  in  inding  out  its  meaninjir ;  or  an 
covering  some  common  and  well 
r  remote  and  uncommon  terms. 
poets  have  written  aenigmas  in 
i  East,  they  have  been  in  v<^e,  both 
'  nodem  times.  Every  nation  has 
i  for  them  in  the  infancy  of  its  cul- 
It  part  of  the  Egyptian  learning  is 
I  comprised  in  amigmas.  In  these, 
i  oracUs  often  qioke.  Bat  the  sym- 
;  reliffioiB  should  not,  as  is  often 
Twith  migmas.  (See  Hiero- 
gfffkaetJi    Tfacy  were  in  vocne  among  the  Jews. 

JBmlun  HAap,  or  JEovov  Harp,  was  introduced 
Mo  Eaglaiid  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It 
■kgroendlya^lniiileboxof  tin,  fibrmis  wood  (often  of 
tel),  to  wbidi  are  attached  a  number  of  fine  catgut 
times  as  many  as  15,  of  equal  size  and 
consequently  unisons,  stretched  on  low 
ufdk  end.  Its  length  is  made  to  corres- 
r  with  the  siK  of  the  wimfow  or  other  apertUTQ  in 
vtidi  it  ia  mteoded  to  be  phioed  ;  its  width  is  about 
fire  or  ax  indws,  its  depth  two  or  three.  It  most 
far  pheed  with  the  strincs  uppermost,  under  which 
i»a dpcolar  ODenhMr  in  the  centre  as  in  the  belly  of 
tiiexaitar.  Wllen  the  vrind  blows  athwart  the  strings, 
the  eflect  of  a  choir  of  music  in  the  air, 


wmtgttj  mdiaffthtg  all  the  harmonic  notes,  and  swell 
iB^  or  ^JMwtitwhifig  the  sounds  according  to  the 
ttrvngth  or  weakness  of  the  blast.  A  more  recent 
jfiolian  harp,  inTented  by  Mr  Crossthwaite,  has  no 
wiwITiiglMMiil,  but  consists  merely  of  a  number  of 
snogs  extended  between  two  deal  boards.  The 
iineutiun  of  the  uEolian  harp  has  been  generally 
Moihed  to  ftlher  Khcher,  but  the  fiict  is,that  it  was 
kaownaad  vsedatamudi  earlier  date  in  the  East, 
s»  Mr  Ricfaardsoo  has  proved  (Duteriatkm  on  the 
MammerMomd  Ctutoms  t/ the  Eaif). 

.Squasb;  a  Greek  tribe  in  Tbessaly,  who  took 
thev  BBow  from  .£oIus,  son  of  Hellen,  and  grandson 
cfDeacalk»»  spread  themselves  there,  and  established 
tetral  aaall  states.  A  portion  of  them  went  to 
Afla  Ifiaory  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  ancient 
Tnm,  giviii^  the  tenritory  the  name  of  jEoUt.  While 
sailed  m  a  oonfedency,  which  held  its  yeariy  meet- 
isgv  with  much  aolemnity,  at  Cuma,  they  long  oon- 
tnwd  fiec ;  aficrwaids,  they  came  under  the  domi- 
Bion  of  the  Lydians,  then  of  the  Persians.  After 
thtj  hvl  thrown  olT  the  Persian  yoke,  with  the  help 
of  Atbeao,  they  were  again  subdued  by  Darius  Hy»- 
taipei,  and,  as  the  Greeks  had  a&rded  them  repeated 
Bid,  the  fiuDOOs  Pefsian  war  arose,  B.  C.  fiOO.  They 
ivfsiaed  their  liberty,  but  once  more  came  under  the 
fmiui  dominfam,  and  so  remained  till  the  time  of 
Alexander;  and  at  length,  after  they  had  been  freed 
by  the  Ramans  from  the  yoke  of  the  Syrian  kings, 
mcMSMMit  of  Alexander  in  this  portion  of  his  vast 
«Bpire,  they  were  totally  subdued  by  Sylla,  because 
thpy  had  assisted  Mithridates.  Their  language,  the 
iKolJaa  Aalcct,  was  one  of  the  three  principal  dia- 
lects of  the  Greek ;  their  country  was  one  of  the 
ma  fertile  In  the  world ;  agriculture  and  the  raising 
of  cattle  wen  their  chief  occupations. 

.fiouriLa;  a  spherical  vessel  of  metal,  with  a 
pipe  of  sBoall  apeiturp,  through  which  the  vaoour  of 
Mtted  water  in  the  ball  passes  out  with  considerable 
B09r.  The  ancient  pnllosophers  thought  to  explain 
bj  this  expcffiment  the  origin  of  the  winds.    Inltaly, 


it  is  said  that  the  aolipile  is  used  to  remedy  smoky 
chimneys; 

.£oLus ;  in  Homer,  the  son  of  Hij[^)OtBS,  and  king 
of  the  island  Lipara,  to  the  north  of  Sicily.  He  is 
described  as  pious  and  Just,  ho^itable  to  stran^rs, 
and  the  inventor  of  sails ;  having,  moreover,  tore- 
told  the  course  of  the  winds,  with  tlie  utmost  eimct- 
ness,  ftom  his  own  observation,  he  was  said  to  have 
the  power  of  directing  their  course.  His  history  was 
afterwBids  still  more  embellished  with  fiction;  the 
poets  made  him  a  son  of  Jupiter  or  Neptune,  and 
god  of  the  winds.  He  is  represented  as  an  old  man, 
with  a  long  beard,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
sitting  on  a  rock,  or  smiting  the  rock  with  his  scep- 
tre, at  which  signal  the  winds  rush  out.  He  is  n^ 
presented,  also,  standinjar  in  a  grotto  with  a  muscle  in 
his  mouth,  and  a  pair  ot  bellows  under  his  feet. 

^RA  is  used  synonymously  with  epoch  or  epocha^ 
(q.  V.)  for  a  fixed  point  of  time,  from  which  any  com- 
putation of  it  is  made.  jSra  is  more  correctly  tlie 
range  or  circuit  of  years  vrithin  certain  points  of  time, 
ancian  epoch  is  one  of  those  points  itself.  The  word 
€Bra  has  oeen  supposed  to  be  aerived  from  the  abridg- 
ment, or  initial  letters,  of  Annua  Era  Augwii^ 
A.E.R.A.,  a  mode  of  computing  time  in  Spain  from 
the  year  of  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  tlie 
Romans;  and  Vossius  fiivours  this  opinion.  Various 
{eras  have  been  given  by  chronologists  as  aids  in 
historical  research ;  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
all  the  Christian  world  agreed  to  compute  time  by 
the  Christian  sere.  Mariana  says  that  the  Spanish 
sera  ceased  in  the  year  of  Christ  1383,  under  John 
I.,  king  of  Castile.  It  continued  to  be  used  some- 
what longer  in  Portugal.  We  must  subtract  38  from 
the  number  of  a  year  of  the  Spanish  sera  to  get  that 
of  the  Christian.  The  Mahommedan  «ra  begins  with 
the  flight  of  the  pjophet,  16th  July,  622.  This  is 
called  the  Heghu  Tq.  v.)  The  ancient  Roman  sra 
began  with  the  builoing  of  the  city,  750  before  Christ. 
The  Jewish  sera  begins  vrith  the  creation. 

Akbial  Pkrspbctive  ;  that  branch  of  the  science 
of  perspective  which  treats  ofHhe  relative  diminution 
of  the  colours  of  bodies  in  proportion  to  their  dis 
tance  from  the  eye. 

Aerians  ;  the  followen  of  Aerius,  an  Arian  monk 
and  schismatic,  who  vras  exiled  from  Seba^,  in 
Armenia,  because  he  denied  the  difference  between 
the  official  power  of  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter,  pro- 
nounced prayers  and  ofierings  in  behalf  of  the  deacl 
to  be  ineffectual  and  ii^urious,  rejected  the  ordinance 
of  fiuting,and  dedared  the  practice,  prevailing  among 
Christians,  of  sacrificing  a  lamb  on  the  passover,  to 
be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  their  religion.  Though 
guilty,  in  fiict,  only  of  opposing  the  abuses  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  the  corruptions  of  superstition,  the 
Aerians  were  condemned  as  heretics,  and  soon  dis- 
appeiyed.  The  protestants  were  accused  of  Aeri- 
anism  by  the  catholics,  because  they  maintained 
propositions  of  a  similar  character. 

Aerodynabocs  ;  a  branch  of  aerology,  or  the 
higher  mechanics,  which  treats  of  the  powers  and 
motion  of  elastic  fluids.  Aerodynamics  are  often 
explained  in  connexion  with  hydrodynamics,  a  branch 
of  hydrology. 

Aerolites  ;  stones  or  masses  that  descend  from 
the  air.    See  Meteoric  Skmea, 

Aeronautigb  ;  the  art  of  ssdllng  in  or  navigating 
the  air.  The  idea  of  inventing  a  machine,  whi<£ 
should  enable  us  to  rise  into  the  air,  i^pears  to  have 
occupied  the  human  mind  even  in  ancient  times,  but 
was  never  realised  until  the  last  century.  Henry 
Cavendish,  having  discovered,  about  1766,  the  cpneat 
levitT  of  inflammable  air  or  hydrogen  gas,  Dr  Buck, 
of  Edinburgh,  was  led  to  the  idea  that  a  thm  bind* 
der,  fiUed  with  this  gas,  must  ascend  bito  the  air. 
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Cavallo  made  the  reqidsite  experiments  in  1782,  and 
found  that  a  bladder  was  too  heavy,  and  paper  not 
air  tight  Soa^  babbles,  on  the  oontmry,  which  he 
filled  with  inflammable  air,  rose  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
room,  where  they  burst— In  the  same  year,  the 
brothers  Stephen  and  Joseph'  Montgolfier  constructed 
a  machine  which  ascended  by  its  own  power.  In 
Nov.  1782,  the  elder  Montgolfier  succeeded,  at  Avig- 
non,  in  causing  a  lai^ge  bag  of  fine  silk,  in  the  shape 
of  a  paralielopiped,  and  containing  40  cubic  feet,  to 
mount  rapidly  upwards  to  the  ceifing  of  a  chamber, 
and  afterwards,  in  a  garden,  to  the  height  of  36  feet, 
by  heating  it  in  the  inside  with  burning  paper.  The 
two  brothers  soon  afterwards  repeated  the  experi- 
ment at  Annonay,  where  the  paralielopiped  ascended 
in  the  open  air  70  feet  A  larger  machme,  contain- 
ing 650  cubic  feet  rose  with  equal  success. — They 
now  resolved  to  make  the  experiment  on  a  large 
scale,  and  prepared  a  machine  of  linen,  lined  with 
paper,  which  was  117  feet  in  circumference,  weighed 
430  pounds,  and  carried  more  than  400  pounds  of 
ballast  This  they  sent  up,  June  5, 1783,  at  Anno- 
nay. It  rose  in  ten  minutes  to  a  height  of  6000  feet, 
and  fell  7668  feet  from  the  phice  of  ascension.  The 
method  used  to  cause  it  to  ascend  was,  to  kindle  a 
strew  fire  under  the  aperture  of  the  machine,  in  which 
they  threw,  firom  time  to  time,  chopped  vool.  But, 
though  the  desired  effect  was  produced,  they  had  no 
clear  nor  correct  idea  of  the  cause.  They  did  not 
attribute  the  ascension  of  the  vessel  to  the  rare&c- 
tion  of  the  air  inclosed  in  it  by  the  operation  of  the 
heat,  but  to  a  peculiar  gas,  which  they  supposed  to 
be  developed  by  the  burning  of  the  straw  and  wool. 
The  error  of  this  opinion  was  not  discovered  till  a 
later  period.— These  experiments  roused  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  philosopheiB  of  Paris.  It  occurred  to 
some  of  them,  that  the  same  effect  migfat  be  produced 
by  inflammable  air.  M.  Charles,  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  filled  a  ball  of  lutestring,  IS  feet  in  dia- 
meter, ami  coated  with  a  varnish  of  gum-elastic, 
with  such  gas.  It  weighed  25  pounds,  rose  3123 
feet  in  two  minutes,  disappeared  in  the  clouds,  and 
descended  to  the  earth,  after  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  at  the  village  of  Gonesse,  about  15  miles  from 
Paris.— Thus  we  see  two  original  kinds  of  balloons  ; 
those  filled  with  heated  air,  and  those  filled  with  in- 
flammable air.— Meantime,  Montgolfier  had  gone  to 
Paris  and  found  an  assistant  in  Pilatre  de  Rosier, 
the  superintendent  of  the  royal  museum.  They  com- 
pleted, together,  in  Oct  1783,  a  new  machine,  74 
feet  in  height  and  48  in  breadth,  in  which  Rosier 
ventured  for  the  first  time  to  ascend,  though  only  50 
feet  The  balloon  was  from  caution  fiistened  by  cords, 
and  soon  drawn  down.  Eventually,  the  machine, 
being  suflered  to  move  freely,  took  an  oblique  course, 
and  at  length  sunk  down  gradually  about  100  feet 
from  its  stiurtang  place.— By  this  the  world  was  con- 
vinced that  a  balloon  might,  with  proper  manaffe- 
roent,  carry  a  man  through  the  air;  imd  the  first 
aerial  exnedition  was  determined  on.  Nov.  21 ,  1783, 
Pilatre  de  Rosier  and  the  marquis  d'Arlandes  as. 
oended  (ram  the  castle  hi  Muette,  in  the*  presence  of 
an  innumerable  multitude,  with  a  machine  oontainA 
ing  6000  cubic  feet  The  balloon,  after  having  at- 
tained  a  considerable  height,  came  down  in  twenty- 
five  minutes,  about  9000  yards  from  la  Muette.  But 
the  daring  aeronauts  had  been  exposed  to  consider- 
able danger.  The  balloon  was  agitated  very  violently 
several  Umes ;  the  fire  had  burnt  holes  in  it ;  the 
place  on  which  they  stood  was  injured,  and  some 
conb  broken.  They  perceived  that  it  was  necessary 
to  descend  without  delay ;  but  when  they  were  on 
the  surfiice  of  the  earth,  new  difficulties  presented 
themselves.  The  weak  coal  fire  no  longer  supported 
the  linen  balloon,  the  whole  of  which  fell  into  the 


flame.  Rozier,  who  liad  not  yet  succeeded  in  d<»- 
scending,  just  ^scaped  being  burnt— M.  Cliarleflv 
who  had  joined  with  M.  Robert,  soon  after  informed 
the  public  that  they  would  ascend  in  a  balloon  filled 
with  inflammable  air.  To  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  10,000  livres,  he  opened  a  subscription.  Tbe 
balloon  was  spherical,  26  feet  in  diameter,  and  con- 
sisted of  silk  coated  with  a  varnish  of  gum-elastx^ 
The  car  for  the  aeronauts  was  attached  to  several 
cords,  y/hidx  were  fiistened  to  a  net,  drawn  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  balloon.  A  valve  was  constructed 
above,  whkii  could  be  opened  from  the  car,  by 
means  of  cords  and  shut  by  a  spring.  This  served 
to  afford  an  outlet  to  the  inflammable  air,  if  they 
wished  to  descend,  or  found  it  necessary  to  diminish 
it  The  filling  lasted  several  days ;  and,  Dec.  1 ,  the 
voyage  was  commenced  fitmi  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuil&ies.  The  balloon  quickly  rose  to  a  height  of 
1800  feet,  and  disappear^  from  the  eyes  m  the 
spectators.  The  aeronauts  diligently  dbserved  the 
barometer,  which  never  stood  at  less  than  26o« 
threw  out  gradually  the  ballast  they  had  taken  in 
to  keep  the  balloon  steady,  and  descended  safely  at 
Nesle.  But  as  soon  as  Robert  stepped  out,  and  it 
was  thus  lightened  of  130  pounds,  it  rose  again  with 
great  rapidity  about  9000  feet  It  expanded  itself 
with  such  force,  tliat  it  must  have  been  torn  to  pieces, 
had  not  Charles,  with  much  presence  of  mind,  opened 
the  valve  to  accommodate  the  quantity  of  gas  to  the 
rarity  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Alter  the 
lapse  of  half  an  hour,  the  hdloon  sunk  down  on  a 
plain,  about  three  miles  from  the  place  of  its  second 
ascent — These  successful  aerial  voyagers  were  soon 
followed  by  others.  The  first  aerial  voyage  in  Bri- 
tain was  performed'  by  Lunardi,  an  Italian,  who  as- 
cended from  London  on  the  21st  of  Sept  1784.  In 
the  succeeding  year  he  ascended  in  ScoUand,  being 
the  first  person  who  gratified  the  inhabitants  of  Glair- 
gow  and  Edinburgh  with  tlie  interesting  spectacle  of 
an  aerial  excursion.  Blanchard  had  already  ascend- 
ed several  times  in  France,  when  he  determined  to 
cross  the  channel  between  EngUnd  and  France, 
which  is  about  23  miles  wide,  in  a  balloon  filled  with 
inflammable  air.  He  succeeded  in  this  bold  attempt, 
Jan.  7,  1785,  accompanied  by  an  American  gentle- 
man, Dr  Jeffries.  About  one  o'clock,  they  left  tlie 
English  coast,  and  at  half  past  two,  were  on  tlie 
French.  Blanchard  was  the  first  who  experimented 
with  a  paiBchttte.  On  his  ascent  from  Strasburg 
in  1787,  when  he  had  attained  an  elevation  of  6000 
feet, he  detached  from  tlie  balloon  the  parachute, witli 
a  dog  in  a  basket  suspended  from  it    After  beinr  a 

SKxfdettl  driven  abcnit  by  the  wind,  the  dc^  reached 
e  ground  in  safety.  M.  Garnerin,  whose  aerial 
voyages  were  numerous  and  adventurous,  repeat- 
edly desoendetl  by  a  parachute  from  his  balloon  after 
it  had  reached  a  gr^  height  Pilatre  de  Rosier, 
mentioned  before  as  the  filrst  aeronaut,  attempted, 
June  14th,  1785,  in  company  with  Mr  Remain,  to 
pass  finom  Uie  French  to  the  English  side  ;  iMit  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  adventurers  lost 
their  lives.  M.  de  Rosier  had  on  this  occasion  united 
the  two  kinds  of  balloons;  imder  one  filled  with  in- 
flammable air,  which  did  not  alone  possess  sufficient 
elevating  power,  was  a  second,  filled  by  means  of  a 
coal  fire  under  it  Rosier  had  chosen  this  combina- 
tion, hoping  to  unite  the  advantages  of  both  kinds. 
By  means  ojf  the  lower  balloon,  he  intended  to  rise 
and  sink  at  pleasure,  which  is  not  possible  with  in- 
flammable air ;  for  a  balloon  filled  with  this,  when 
onoe  sunk  to  the  earth,  cannot  rise  again  with  the 
same  weight,  without  being  filled  anew ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  fire 
under  a  balloon  filled  with  heated  air,  it  can  be  made 
to  rise  and  fiiU  alternately.    But  this  experiment 
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oiaed  the  dasth  of  the  projectors.  Probably  the 
Guds,  which  were  only  in  a  glowing  state  near  the 
surfiice  of  the  groond,  were  suddenly  kindled  to  a 
light  flune  as  the  balloon  rose,  and  set  it  on  fire. 
The  whole  machine  was  soon  in  flames,  and  the  two 
aMnoaats  wvue  precipitated  from  on  high.  The  con- 
dition of  their  manff led  bodies  confirms  Uie  conjecture 
that  thry  were  kilud  by  the  explosion  of  the  gas. — 
This  unhappy  accident  did  not  deter  others ;  on  the 
cootivy,  the  experiments  were  by  degrees  repeated 
in  other  ooontries.  However  important  this  inven- 
tioa  aay  be,  it  has  as  yet  led  to  no  considerable  re- 
^all5.  Its  use  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  obser- 
TAUM8  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
tbis  MM.  Gay  Lnssac,  and  Biot,  distinguished 
(amselTcSL  On  one  occasion,  M.  Gay  Lussac 
niched  a  height  of  23,100  feet  above  the  surfiice  of 
tik-  eaith.  But  should  we  ever  learn  to  guide  the 
biikiQo  at  will,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  em^oyed  for 
f-orpcbes  of  wtdch  we  now  have  hardly  an  idea ;  pos- 
^Uj  the  plan  of  professor  Robison  might  be  ac- 
cnmpUshea  by  the  construction  of  a  gigantic  balloon, 
wtuch  woM  enable  us  to  perform  an  aerial  circum- 
laTigation  of  the  earth.  During  the  French  revolu- 
um,  an  aerostatic  institution  was  founded  at  Meudon, 
»>«  &r  firom  Fans,  for  the  education  of  a  corps  of 
ar-nnants^  with  the  view  of  introducing  balloons  into 
Lmin  as  a  means  of  reconnoitering  the  enemy.  But 
ilii  u»e  of  balloons  was  soon  hiid  aside,  for,  like 
f-Kfry  odier,  it  most  be  attended  with  great  uncer- 
taiocy,  as  loog  as  the  machine  has  to  obey  the  wind. 
.\iiMiig  the  French,  BUndiard  and  Garnerin  have 
anlmakai  the  greatest  number  of  aerial  voyages ; 
AAQog  the  Germans,  professor  Jungius,  in  Berlin, 
■  1805  and  1806,  made  the  first    Since  that  time, 

tp'trsor  Reicfaard  and  hb  wife  have  become  known 
y  their  anial  excursions.  Even  in  Constantinople, 
*Qch  a  vgjage  was  performed,  at  the  wish  and  ex- 
prme  of  the  suhan,  by  two  Englishmen,  Barly  and 
Dr^icne.  In  Britain,  the  latest  aeronauts  have  been 
Mr  §idler  and  the  Messrs  Green.  The  former, 
afier  naoy  adventurous  voyages,  lost  his  life  by  his 
bbllooo  oaning  in  contact  with  a  chimney  gable ; 
thr  iaiter  still  continue  to  make  successful  ascents 
from  vanous  ooarters  of  the  empire.  Blanchard  has 
wjJeied  an  essential  service  to  aeronauts  by  the 
CiTratkB  of  the  parachute,  which  they  can  use,  in 
<xe  of  necessity,  to  let  themselves  down  without 
imger.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  regulate 
iV  ooofse  of  balloons,  by  means  of  oars,  wings,  &c., 
i  a  hithcfto  with  little  success. 

AoHKTAtKRf,  or  Abbostatics,  is  the  science  of 
«F.|rhing  air,  either  by  itself  or  with  other  sub- 
ODcesw  Since  the  invention  of  the  balloon,  this 
'TB  las  been  sometimes  applied  to  the  art  of  mai>- 
HToz  balloons,  which  is  more  properly  called  aero- 
%»uiiet,  (q.  v.) 

.£Winxs» ;  a  fiimous  orator  of  Athens ;  born  393, 
•ird  43S3,  B.  C.  Being  the  son  of  poor  parents,  he 
Fa<"ed  his  youth  among  the  lower  classes,  with  whom 
^  vaodnvd  about,  pvtaking  in  their  amusements, 
:  ^.  cularly  in  the  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
tftfxuragcd  hy  their  apphiuse,  he  became  an  actor, 
.TJjiiiredthe  ru;fat  of  dtisenship,  ensased  in  politics, 
ksmded  the  &ctures  of  Plato  and  Isocrates,  and 
^uno  became  the  rival  of  Demosthenes,  whom,  how- 
"c^,  he  did  not  equal  in  power  and  energy,  although 
v  wssdisthigiiished  by  a  happy  choice  w  words,  and 
V'v  hchnrsB  aod  perspicuity  of  ideas.  He  gradually 
«i«  the  &voiir  ct  the  people,  and  fled  to  Rhodes  and 
rwBaa,  where  he  gave  instruction  in  rhetoric  till  his 
4«th.  Three  orations  and  twelve  letters  of  his 
*rr  extanL  They  are  to  be  found  In  the  collections 
'f  A  Idas,  Stephanos,  and  Reiske,  (Sd  and  4th  vols.) 
.£acHcnBi,  the  philosopher,  a  native  of  Athens, 


who,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  preceding,  is 
called  a  SocrtUic,  was  a  poor  disciple  of  Socrates. 
We  possess  under  his  name  three  dialogues,  '<  On 
Virtue,"  "  On  Riches,"  and  "  On  Death,"  which, 
however,  are  not  allowed  by  strict  critics  to  be 
genuine.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  I.  F.  Fischer, 
Leipsic,  1786. 

.£scHYLus ;  the  &ther  of  ancient  Greek  tragedy ; 
bom  in  the  Sd  or  4th  year  of  the  63d  Olympiad 
(p7i5  B.  C),  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica,  of  a  noble  family. 
Of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  we  have  but  defi> 
dent  and  uncertain  accounts.  He  fought  in  the 
battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  witnessed  the  de- 
struction of  the  power  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  and 
wrote  his  tragedies  under  the  proud  feeling  of  a 
successful  struggle  for  liberty.  In  these  he  first 
raised  the  tragu^  art  from  the  rude  beginnings  of 
Thespis  to  a  Sgnified  character,  so  that  he  may  be 
considered  as  its  real  creator.  Tragedy  sprang 
from  his  head  in  full  armour  (says  A.  W.  Scblegel), 
like  Pallas  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  He  clothed 
it  with  becoming  dignity,  and  gave  it  an  appropriate 
place  of  exhibition ;  he  invented  scenic  pomp,  and 
not  only  instructed  the  chorus  in  singing  and  danc- 
ing, but  appeared  himself  in  the  cbuacter  of  a 
Slayer.  He  first  perfected  the  dialogue,  and  re- 
uced  the  lyrical  part  of  the  tragedy,  which  still, 
however,  occupies  too  much  space  in  his  plays.  His 
chaiucters  are  sketched  with  a  few  bold  and  strong 
features ;  his  plots  are  extremely  simple,  but  grand. 
His  art  knew  nothing  of  intrigues  and  develope- 
ments.  All  his  poetry  reveals  a  lofty  and  ardent 
mind.  Not  the  softer  emotions,  but  terror  is  his  rul- 
ing characteristic.  He  holds  up  the  head  of  Medusa 
to  the  overawed  spectators.  His  manner  of  treating 
fate  is  terrible  in  the  extreme ;  in  all  its  gloomy  ma- 
jesty it  hovers  over  mortals.  The  cothurnus  of 
iBsMchylus  is  of  an  iron  weight ;  none  but  giant 
figures  stride  in  it.  It  appears  to  have  required  an 
effort  in  him  to  represent  mere  men.  He  deab  com- 
monly with  gods,  especially  the  Titans,  those  eldi  r 
deities,  the  symbols  of  the  dark  primitive  powers  of 
nature,  long  since  cast  down  to  Tartarus.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  grandeur  of  his  figures,  he  endea- 
voura  to  make  their  language  gigantic.  Thence 
arise  harsh  expressions,  overloadea  with  epithets, 
and  frequently,  in  his  chorus,  intricate  constructions 
and  great  obscurity.  In  the  daring  ffrandeur  of  his 
imases  and  expressions,  he  resembles  Dante  and 
ShaEspeare.  We  have  only  seven  of  his  tragedies  re- 
maining :  their  whole  numbo*  is  stated  to  luive  been 
seventy ;  according  to  some,-  ninety ;  but'  among 
these,  according  to  the  testunony  of  the  ancients,  we 
have  some  of  his  principal  works.  They  are  **  The 
Prometheus  Vinctus,**  **  The  Seven  before  Thebes," 
"  The  Penians,*'  "  Agamemnon,"  "  The  Choepho- 
ne,"  <'The  Eumenides,"  and  <'The  Suppliants." 
Disgusted  at  seeing  inferior  pieces  preferred  to  his 
own,  and  particularly  at  the  victory  of  the  young  So- 
phocles, or,  according  to  the  more  probable  account, 
compelled  by  an  accusation  of  atheism,  JEschylus 
left  his  native  country,  and  went  to  Sicily,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  honours  by  king  Hiero,  and 
died  456  B.  C,  at  the  age  of  70  years.  The  best 
editions  of  his  works  are,  London,  1663  and  1664, 
folio,  by  Stanley ;  Hague,  in  1745,  2  vols,  ouarto,  by 
Paw;  London,  1805,  by  Person;  and  Halle,  1809 
to  1821,  5  vols.  3d  edition,  by  Schuts.  Single  plays 
have  been  published  by  Bnmck,  Herrmann,  Blom- 
field,  and  others ;  and  an  English  translation  of  him 
by  archdeacon  Potter. 

JEscuLAvm;  the  god  of  medicine.  Some 
writera  call  him  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Arsinoe, 
daughter  of  Leuclppus ;  others,  of  Apollo  and  Coro- 
nis,  dcughter  of  Phlegyas.    There  are  also  difGerent 
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aocoants  of  the  wooden  which  befell  his  infimcf. 
Aococdiag  to  some,  he  was  exposed  hj  his  mother, 
sockied  Uf  a  goat,  found  by  shepherds,  and  his  di- 
vine nature  reoogiiiaed  by  a  flittering  halo  round  his 
head ;  aooordiiig;  to  others,  Coronis  having  admitted 
the  embraces  ot  Ischys  as  well  as  those  of  ApoUo,  the 
latter  in  a  fit  of  aii^er  (or  Diana  in  his  stead),  killed 
Coronis,  but  savea  the  child  from  her  womb.    The 
last  opinion  was  the  most  common,  and  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  Pythian  oracle.  Apollo  afterwards  broofffat 
his  soQ  to  Chiron,  who  instructed  him  in  medicme 
and  hunting.    In  the  former  he  acquired  a  high  de- 
gree of  skill,  so  as  to  surpass  even  the  feme  of  his 
teacher.    He  not  only  prevented  the  death  of  the 
living,  but  even  recalled  the  dead  to  life.    Jupiter, 
however,  induced  by  the  oompUiints  of  his  brother 
Pluto,  slew  JE,  with  a  thunderbolt    After  his  death, 
he  received  divine  honouriL    In  particular,  he  was 
worshipped  at  Epidaurus  in  Peloponnesus,  (see  j4r^ 
golujf  where  a  temple  with  a  grove  was  dedicated  to 
nim.    From  the  accurate  register  here  kept  of  the 
most  remaikable  diseases  ai3  their  remedies,  the 
gnsatest  physicians  gathered  experience  and  know- 
Fedffe.     Thence  his  worship  spread  over  all  Greece, 
anaonally  to  Rome.  After  the  plague  had  raged  there 
for  three  years,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  JESculaplus 
at  Epidaurus  by  the  advice  of  the  Delphian  Apollo. 
They  had  hardly  appeared  before  the  god,  when  a 
serpent  crept  from  beneath  his  image,  and  hastened 
directly  to  the  Roman  ship.    This  serpent,  which 
was  thought  to  be  ^scolapius  himself,  was  carried 
with  great  solemnity  to   Rome,   upon  which  the 
pUgue  ceased.    iBsculapius  had  two  sons,  Machaon 
and  Podalirius,  who  were  called  Atelepiades,  and 
during  the  Trojan  war  made  themselves  fiunous  as 
heroes  and  physicians.    His  daughters  were  Hygeia, 
taso.  Panacea,  and  ^gle ;  the  fint  of  idiom  was  woi^ 
shipped  as  the  goddess  of  health.    JSsculapius  is  re- 
presented with  a  large  beard,  holding  a  knotty  stafi^ 
round  which  was  entwined  a  seipent,  the  symbol  of 
convalescence.    Near  him  stands  the  cock,  the  sym- 
bol of  watchfulness.    He  is  somethnes  crowned  with 
the  laurel  of  Apollo.    Sometimes  his  little  sun  Teles- 
phorus  is  represented  beside  him,  with  a  cap  upon 
Lis  head,  wrapped  up  in  a  doek.  Somethnes  ^scuhi^ 
plus  is  represented  under  the  hnage  of  a  serpent  only. 
JEm?  ;  the  oldest  Greek  fiibulk.    He  is  aaid  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Phrygia,  and  a  slave,  till  he 
was  set  free  by  his  last  owner.    He  lived  about  the 
middle   of  the  6th  century  B.  C.     He  hiculcated 
rules  of  practiCBl  morality,  drown  from  the  habits  of 
the  inferior  creation,  and  tlius  spread  his  feme 
through  Greece  and  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 
CroMos,  king  of  Lydia,  invltea  j£sop  to  his  court, 
and  kept  him  always  about  his  person.     Indeed,  he 
was  never  absent,  except  during  his  journeys  to 
Greece,  Persia,  and  Egypt    Croesus  once  sent  him 
to  Delphi  to  offer  a  saoriik:e  to  Apollo ;  while  en- 
gaged in  this  embassy,  he  wrote  his  mble  of  the  Float- 
tiig  Log,  which  impeared  terrible  at  a  distance,  but 
lost  its  terrors  when  approadied.     The  priests  of 
Delphi,  applying  the  fiible  to  themselves,  resolved  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  author,  and  plunged  him 
from  a  precipice.    Planudes,  who  wrote  a  miserable 
romance,  of  which  he  makes  i£sop  the  hero,  describes 
him  as  excessively  deformed  and  disagreeable  in  his 
appearance,  and  given  to  stuttering ;    but  this  ac- 
count does  not  agree  with  what  his  contemporaries 
say  of  hioL  The  stories  related  of  ^sop,  even  by  the 
ancients,  are  not  entitled  to  credit    A  collection  of 
ftibles  mode  by  Planudes,  which  are  still  extant,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Grecian  &bulist,  are  ascribed  to 
him  with  little  foundation  ;  their  origin  is  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  antiquity.     Of  the  early  editions,  the 
most  valuable  are  thoae  by  Henry  Stephens,  Paris, 


1546,  4to.;  and  bv  Hudson.  Oxford,  1718.  Mora 
hitely  they  have  been  published  from  the  manu- 
script, hi  a  very  different  form;  by  De  Furia,  S  \ol9., 
Florence,  1809,  and  Leipsic,  1810;  Corray,  Paris, 
1810;  and  Schneider,  Breslan,  1811.  The  bf^t 
English  versions  are  by  Croxall  and  Dodsley.  These 
fiibies  have  had  numberless  imitators. 

iEsopTO,  Clodius,  a  celebrated  actor,  who  flour- 
ished about  the  670th  year  of  Rome.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Roscius.  His  folly  in  spending  money 
on  expensive  dishes  made  him  as  amspicoous  as  his 
dramatic  talents.  He  is  said,  at  one  entertainment, 
to  have  had  a  dish  fiIl(Hi  with  singing  and  speaking 
birds,  which  cost  j^SOO.  When  actmg,  he  entered 
into  his  part  to  sudi  a  degree  as  sometimes  to  Ix* 
seized  with  a  perfect  ecstasy.  Plutarch  mentions  it 
as  reported  of  him,  that,  whilst  he  was  representing 
Atreus,  deliberating  how  he  should  revenge  himself 
on  Thyestes,  he  was  so  transported  beyoixl  himself, 
that  he  smoto  with  his  trunclieon  one  of  the  servants 
who  was  crossing  tlie  stage,  and  killed  him  on  the  !^)oC 
,  .£sTHKTics  (firom  the  Greek  mSrhirtt,  perception)  ; 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  beautiful,  and  of  the 
various  applications  of  its  principles.  Baumgarten, 
a  professor  in  the  university  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Ooer,  first  used  this  name,  and  intended  to  designate 
by  it  a  brandi  of  philosophy,  which  should  establfeh 
correct  principles  of  criticism  in  relation  to  the  beau- 
UAil.  Since  the  time  of  Baumgarien,  this  word  has 
been  used  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and  has 
lately  been  employed  by  some  English  writen.  For 
the  character  of  (he  science,  and  me  attentfcm  which 
it  has  received,  see  PhUotophy, 

^THsa ;  an  extremely  fine,  subtile,  aud  rhit^tic 
fluid,  which  philosophers  have  supposed  to  be  diflased 
throughout  the  universe,  and  by  means  of  which  tliry 
have  exphiined  many  of  the  great  phenomena  of  na- 
ture.   It  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle.     Its  existence 
cannot  be  proved.    Newton  believed  in  it,  and  ex- 
plmns  by  it  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  and 
the  laws  of  gravity.     Euler  asserts  that  «ther  is 
almost  39,000,000  tunes  thinner,  and  1,278  times 
more  elastic,  than  atmospheric  air. 
JSTHca  ;  in  chemistry.    See  EUter, 
.Ethiopia.    See  Eihiopia, 
JEnuB;    one  of  the  most  lealous  defenders  of 
Arianism,  bom  hi  Syria,  flourished  about  A.D.  330, 
and  his  followers  were  called  ^tiant, 

iETNA  (in  Italian,  numte  GiSello) ;  the  &mous  vol- 
canic mountahi  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  not  &ir 
from  Catania.  This  mountain  rises  more  tlian 
10,000  feet  above  the  surfisce  of  the  sea ;  BufToii 
thhiks  2000  fathoms ;  Saussure  gives  10,903  foet« 
Spallannni  11,400,  and  Sir  G.  Shuckbur^g^  10,954. 
Its  drcumfierenoe  at  the  base  is  180  miles.  On  its 
sides  are  77  dties,  towns,  and  vilhices,  containiii|r 
about  116/XX)  hihabitants.  From  Catania  to  Uio 
summit  the  distance  is  30  miles,  and  the  traveller 
must  pass  through  three  distinct  climates—the  hot, 
the  temperate,  and  the  frigid.  Accordingly,  tJie 
whole  mountam  is  divided  into  three  distinct  regions, 
called  the  fertile  region  (regione  cuUq),  the  woody 
region  (regwne  teltfota),  and  the  barren  region  (re- 
gione  deserta).  The  lowest  region  extends  through 
an  ascent  from  18  to  18  miles.  The  city  of  Catania 
and  several  villages  are  situated  in  the  first  sono, 
which  aboimds  in  pastures,  orchanls,  and  varioiw 
kUids  of  fruit-trees.  Its  great  fertility  is  ascriUnl 
chiefly  to  the  decomposition  of  ]a\-a ;  it  is  perhaps 
owing,  in  part,  to  cultivation.  The  figs  and  traits  in 
ffencnd,  in  this  region,  are  reckoned  the  finest  in 
Sicily.  The  lava  here  flows  from  a  number  of  smoll 
mountains,  whidi  are  dispersed  over  the  immen^ 
declivity  of  iEtna.  The  woody  region  or  temperate 
>,  extends  from  eight  to  ten  miles  in  a  direa  lii»e 
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iMMditketopoftlie  momitain;  it  camprehends  a 
nAee  cf  abom  forty  or  forty-live  square  leacues, 
anl  ivw  a  Mne  of  the  bnghtest  greec  all  nNioa  the 
■MMM^  exhibitiiig  a  plefSiiw  oonoast  to  its  white 
ad  hdvy  head.  It  is  called  £  rtgione  Meivoia,  be- 
cnr  it  abomds  hi  oaks,  beeches,  and  lira.  The 
Mil  bnuiar  to  that  of  the  lover  region.  The  air 
lot  itoool  and  R&eahhig,  and  every  Eieeae  is  kaded 
vidlathoaanid  peifbnKS,  the  whole  ffroand  being 
•fstd  with  the  richest  aramatic  plaiits.  Manj 
pati  of  this  region  are  the  most  delightful  spots  upon 
orth,  aod  have  Inspired  aodent  aul  modenn  poets 
vilft  inago  of  beaoty  and  lovelhiesa.  The  animal 
kiagdoB  of  these  two  regions  is  not  equal  in  point 
of  ridmoi  to  the  ^egAblse.  The  upper  or  bar- 
na  region  is  nailLed  out  by  a  circle  of  snow  ond 
ice.  hssvAeeiSyfiDrthe  most  part,  flat»  and  the 
appRdeh  to  it  is  indkaled  by  the  decline  of  vegeta- 
tni,  by  aneovered  rocks  of  lava  and  heaps  of  sand, 
hf  Mu  views  of  an  expanse  of  snow  and  ice,  and  of 
totreals  afanoke  issuing  fiom  the  ciater  of  the  moun- 
ten,  aisD  by  the  diAcalty  and  danger  of  advancing 
iBite  Mnama  of  melted  snow,  sheets  of  ice,  and 
fnls  of  chilling  winds.  The  curious  traveller,  how- 
efcr,  thinks  himsflf  amply  rewarded,  upon  gaining 
Ifenamiit,  fcr  the  peril  which  be  has  enoountere£ 
IV  amsfacr  of  stars  seems  increased,  and  their  light 
a|i{imn  brighter  than  usual;  the  lustre  of  the  m&y 
my  ii  like  a  para  flame  that  shoots  across  the  hea^ 
vtm ;  and  with  the  naked  eye  we  may  observe  dus- 
tmof  atsn  totally  invtetUe  in  the  lower  regions. 
The  naic,  of  which  the  mountain  is  composed,  have 
Ikme  kind  of  base,  containing  sdiori  and  feldtspar. 
TW  fait  eniptiou  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
aoeoot,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Sioilus.  The 
hit  cnption  took  place  in  1819.  It  appears  very 
yibbable  that  mount  JBtna  is  exhausting  its  volcanic 
pavm,  as  the  eruptions  of  modem  times  are  by  no 
Maai  ID  fie^nmt  as  in  former  ages,  nor  are  they  so 
liUMsduas  in  their  extait  and  efiects.  Before  the 
dratha  era,  there  vrcre  nine  eruptions,  of  whidi 
IkoK ia  4n  and  121  B.  C.  are  the  most  important: 
sftcrChrist,  the  most  hnportant  are  those  in  1160, 
1169,  13S9,  1538,  1537,  1669,  1693,  1763,  1787, 
1792,  1802,  1809,  1811,  and  1819.  Mount  ^tm 
wlis  Sidly  aod  a  large  part  of  Italy,  and  even 
lisha,  with  the  luxury  Off  snow  and  ice.  The  trade 
•  tbese  aitidea  belongs  to  the  bishop  of  Catania, 
•Itt,  at  it  is  slated,  mkes  from  3000  to  4000  dollars 
P^aaaambyiL  The  TCgetation  of  the  woody  re- 
ra  ii  eaoeedingly  luxuriant  There  is  one  chesnut 
^f^n  ondv  which  a  hundred  horses  may  be  shel- 
ifrad  tarn  the  sun;  it  therefore  is  called dW cm/o 
cwsBl  See  Denoo's  Voyage  pittoresoue  en  Sicile, 
^  1,  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt's  Personal 
Ntfiative.  Snoe  1884,  Catania  has  had  the  Gio- 
f^im  Acadmy  (m>  called  in  honour  of  the  dievalier 
Giwppe  GfaMni,  author  of  a  Litologia  Yesuviana), 
<keo^  of  whkh  is  to  investigate  Ste  topography 
>ii  Bstaal  history  of  iEtna. 

£kiui;  a  country  in  Greece,  on  the  northern 
«««flheCorinthiangulf;  ao called  fromiEtolus, 
^Wsther  of  Epeus,  king  of  Elis,  who,  escaping 
^  His,  made  himself  master  of  this  region.  An- 
'vit  Aniii  was  sepaiated  finom  Aoamsnia  by  the 
n^  Aehrious,  and  extended  thence  to  Calydon,  or 
» (be  filer  E^enus.  On  the  south  by  the  gulf  of 
C^«U,  and  Thesmly  on  the  north.  Its  extent  from 
■^tsso^  waa  about  forty-eight  milea,  and  from 
f|*|^i*Ht  above  twenty.  It  was  subsequently  ra- 
""Nbf  neonsfnlwan.  The  additions  were  ooro- 
f^^wa^thBmnectj&olmEpieieiai.  The 
J""*!!  «f  AoUa  on  the  north  were  now  mount 
^aai  the  Athamaaes  hi  ^irus.  Thermopyis, 
^^"dis,  and  a  great  pait  of  Tnessaly  also  belonged 


to  it  On  the  east,  Doris  and  the  coast  ns  &r  as 
Nanpactus  and  Eupelion  woe  added  to  it  The 
country  was  rough  and  unfruitful,  but  strong  byrea. 
son  of  its  mountains.  According  to  Herodotus  and 
Aristotle,  lions  infested  iE.  ui  the  most  andent  times. 
The  ordinal  ancestors  of  the  ^jtolians  were  Hel- 
lenes. Divided  intosmall  tribes,  they  had  no  prindpal 
dty ;  they  were  occupied  in  hunting  and  robbery, 
and  made  themselves  feared  both  on  land  and  sea. 
In  their  state  of  independence,  they  preserved  for  a 
long  time  their  andent  rudeness  of  manners.  They 
very  eariy  formed  the  great  iBtolian  oanfederacy, 
which  assembled  once  a  year  at  Therma,  but  first 
became  remarkable  in  the  time  of  the  Achaean  league. 
To  oppose  this  confederacy  they  united  with  the 
Romana;  and  afterwards  deserted  them,  on  peroeiv- 
hig  that  their  freedom  was  in  danger  from  their  allies. 
They  then  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Macedonians, 
with  whom  they  w&e  obliged  at  last  to  submit  to  tlie 
Roman  yoke.  The  government  of  ^.  was  repub- 
lican, controlled  by  ue  PafUftoUum,  a  general  ooun* 
dl,  hdd  as  occasion  required.  Livy  says  that  their 
cavalry  vraa  at  one  period  esteemed  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  of  the  Grecian  states. 

Affa  ;  a  weight  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Guinea, 
equal  to  one  ounce. 

Affinitt;  in  chemistry.  When  two  bodies  are 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  they  will  often, 
without  the  sejisible  qpeiation  of  any  extraneous  in- 
fluences, combine  by  a  spontaneous  and  redprocal 
action,  and  form  new  bodies  vrith  diflferent  proper- 
ties ;  a  single  body,  modified  by  the  action  of  the 
natural  agents,  caloric,  electridty,  &c.,  sometimes 
produces  Uie  same  results ;  finally,  a  body  not  appar- 
ently acted  upon  by  other  bodies,  nor  by  the  natural 
agents,  sometimes  acquires  new  properties,  and  as- 
sumes new  forms.  These  changes  in  the  chemical 
character  of  bodies  are  producedby  a  force,  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  qgHnity.  Some  of  the  laws  or 
mo&s  of  action  of  this  force  are,  that  it  is.  exerted 
only  at  insensible  distances,  wl^di  distinguishes  it 
from  graoUaikm  (see  Attraction),  and  between  hete- 
rogeneous partkdes,  in  which  it  diflfers  from  cohetion 
(q.  V.)  The  properties  of  the  resulting  compound 
oiftr  essentially  nrom  its  component  pai^  as  a  salt 
is  formed  by  an  acid  and  an  alkali.  The  forms  of 
the  dements  are  often  dianged,  and  the  change  is 
attended  with  remarkable  phenomena,  as  the  explo- 
sion of  gunpowder  by  its  conversion  into  gasses,  the 
solidification  of  water  in  slaking  lime,  &c.  One  of 
the  most  important  laws  of  affinity  is,  that  one  body 
has  not  the  same  force  of  affinity  towards  all  others, 
but  attracts  them  very  unequally,  and  some  of  them 
not  at  all.  The  knowledge  of  Uie  aflfauties  of  difler- 
ent  bodies  is  of  great  use  to  the  chemist  in  efiipcting 
decompositions.  Bernnann,  who  first,  in  1775,  de- 
veloped the  theory  of  aflinities,  distiitfuishes  three 
cases  in  the  reciprocal  action  of  two  Sodies— when 
they  are  both  free,  which  he  caUs  nmple  qfinky ; 
when  one  of  them  is  already  in  oombinBtion,  deethe ; 
and  when  both  are  combined  in  diflbrent  compounds, 
eompleg,  BevthoUet  has  much  improved  the  theory 
of  affinities.  (See  Berthollet's  Statique  Chimique, 
and  Bersdius'  Theory  of  Chemkal  Proportkma.) 

AFFmmr,  in  law,  is  that  degree  of  connexion, 
whidi  subsets  between  one  of  two  mairied  persons 
and  the  bfood  relations  of  the  other.  It  is  no  real 
kindred.  A  person  cannot,  by  legal  succession,  re- 
cdve  an  inheritance  from  a  re&tion  by  affinity; 
neither  does  it  extend  to  the  nearest  rehitions  of  hus- 
band and  vrife,  so  as  to  create  a  mutual  relation  be- 
tween them.  The  degreea  of  aflbiity  are  computed 
in  the  same  wbt  as  tliose  of  consanguinity,  or  blood. 
By  the  Jewish  law,  marriage  was  prohibited  within 
certain  degrees.  Neariy  Uie  same  limilatlons  are 
o~B 
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adopted  into  the  laws  of  Europe  and  AmeriCB.  All 
legal  impediments,  arising  fitnn  afiinity,  cease  upon 
the  death  of  the  husband  or  wife,  exoeptW,  of  course, 
those  which  relate  to  the  marriage  of  the  survivor. 
The  table  of  forbidden  degrees  otaffinitr  is,  by  the 
ecclesiastical  law  of  Kngiand,  cnmmanrled  to  be  hunc 
up  in  all  churches.  The  Roman  church  speaks  S 
tjrirUual  ajhutyf  which  is  cootrscted  by  the  sacra- 
ments of  oaptian  and  confirmation;  aocorduiff  to 
which  a  god-&ther  may  not  marry  his  god-dau^ter 
without  a  dispensation. 

ArnRMATioN  signifies,  in  one  sense,  the  solemn 
dedaiations  of  Quakers,  and  members  of  some  other 
sects,  in  confirmation  of  their  testimony  in  courts  of 
law,  or  of  their  statements  on  other  occasions,  on 
which  the  sanction  of  an  oath  is  required  of  other 
penons.  The  English  laws  did  not  pennit  alBnna- 
tions  instead  of  oShs,  in  criminal  cases,  until  1828. 
No  distinction  has  been  made,  in  any  of  the  United 
States,  between  testimonies  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases  in  this  respect,  it  having  been  permitted  to 
Quakers  generally,  and,  for  the  most  part,  to  other 
persons  sonipnlous  about  swearing,  to  give  testimony 
upon  mere  solemn  afibmation.  Even  the  president 
of  the  United  States  is  allowed  toaffinn  instead  of 
taking  the  usual  oath,  when  inducted  into  oflioe,  if 
he  has  conscientious  scruples  about  swearing.  The 
privilege  of  afBrmation  is  allowed  in  Prussia  only  to 
sects  recognised  by  government,  and  whose  piinci- 
pies  do  not  permit  tl^  to  make  oath.  Fkilse  affir- 
mation is  subjected  to  the  same  penalties  as  penury  in 
England  and  elsewhere. 

Affry,  Lewis  Augustinus  Philip,  count  of,  first 
macistiate  of  Switsenand  after  Ni^eon  had  pn>- 
clauned  himself  the  protector  of  the  Helvetic  confe- 
denicy,  was  bom  at  Frevbuig,  1743.  He  was  eariy 
destined  to  a  military  life,  accompanied  his  fitther 
on  an  embassy  to  the  Hague,  soon  became  acQutant 
hi  the  Swiss  guards,  and  was  finally  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution,  lie  /v^r^nAtiA  the  army  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  till  Aug.  IQ,  1792,  when  the  Swiss 
troops  having  been  aufaanded,  he  returned  to  his 
country,  and  oecame  a  member  of  the  secret  council 
at  Freyburg.  Switieriand  being  menaced,  in  1798, 
with  a  Frendi  invasion  and  a  revolution,  he  resumed 
the  cnnimand  of  the  troops.  He  acknowledged  the 
uselessnesB  of  resistance,  conducted  himself  with  un- 
deviating  pnidenoe,  and  averted  as  much  as  oossible 
from  his  country  the  evib  of  war  and  *  rebellion. 
When  Freyburg  was  taken  by  the  French,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  provisional  government  He 
had  no  share  in  the  insurrections  of  1801  and  1802, 
but  accepted  with  pleasure  the  i4ipointment  of  deputy 
to  Paris,  when  the  first  consul  bivited  the  Swiss  to 
send  delegates  thither,  and  offered  them  his  media- 
tion. Ni^eon  disthiffuished  him  above  the  other 
deputies,  and  intrustea  to  him  the  fonnation  of  an 
administration,  which  was  to  ensure  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  ancient  allies  of  France.  Feb.  19, 
1803,  A.  received  from  the  first  consul  the  act  of 
mediatioa,  was  appointed  first  magistrate  for  this 
year,  and  investea  with  extraordinary  powers,  until 
the  convocation  of  a  diet  He  sought  to  promote 
the  views  of  the  first  oonsid,  and  acted,  in  every 
thing,  with  the  ability,  the  intelligence,  uad  the  expe- 
rience of  a  thorough  statesman.  He  died  June  16, 
1810. 

ApoiMNisTAjf,  or  ArGHAUNnTAVN,  the  country  of 
the  Afghans,  or  Gabulists,  also  called  the  kingdom 
of  ike  AbdailknUf  contains  350,000  square  mifes,  b 
bounded  on  the  north,  towards  Bndnksnan,  by  mount 
Hiodoo-KohandPluopamisus;  on  the  east,  towards 
Hindostan,  by  the  Indus  and  mount  Solomon;  on 
the  south,  by  the  vale  of  Bohhn  and  the  mountains 


near  Sistan ;  on  the  west,  towards  Iran,  by  the  great 
desert  The  Hindoo-Koh  is  a  continuation  of  the 
HimaJaya ;  many  ranges  run  in  all  directions  from 
the  Paropamisos  ana  mount  Solomon.  The  Indus 
is  the  principal  river.  The  atmo^here  is  dry  and 
•healthy,  and  some  of  the  valleys  are  very  fertile. 
Tlie  untilled  portions  serve  as  pastures  for  cattle. 
It  abounds  in  silver,  lead,  iron,  sulfdrar,  laois  lasuli, 
cotton,  horses,  asses,  dromedaries,  camels,  oxcsi, 
sheep  with  fia  tails,  goats,  Ac.,  and  contahw,  also, 
sevml  species  of  carnivorous  animals.  Of  the 
14,000,000  of  inhabitants,  4,300,000  are  Afghans, 
and  5,700  fiOO  are  Hindoos ;  the  remaining  part  cosi- 
sists  of  Tadshicks  (descendents  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians), vrith  Tartars  and  Belooches.  Their  religion 
is  that  of  Mahomet  Besides  the  capital.  Cabal, 
which  contains  80,000  inhabitants,  thm  are  other 
important  cities ;  as  Candahar,  a  fortress  and  com- 
mercial place,  of  100,000  uihabitants ;  Peshawur,ar 
Peshour,  of  100,000  inhabitanU,  &c. ;  Bulkh,  or 
Balk  (the  ancient  Bactria,  now  hihabited  by  Us- 
becks),  and  Cashmere.  These  are  almost  indepen- 
dent cities  on  the  frontiers.  The  king  is  of  the  house 
ofSaddosei;  the  throne  is  hereditary,  but  limited  by 
the  power  of  the  diiefr  of  the  tribes.  The  British 
couriers  and  travellers,  who  are  going  to  Bagdad, 
generally  prefer  the  way  by  CabuL  In  consequence 
of  the  influence  of  the  British  over  the  people  of  A., 
the  Persian  court  at  T^raun  is  sulgected  to  an  un- 
willing dependence  on  the  East  India  company, 
which  acts  as  protector  of  Persia  and  of  A.,  and  has 
contributed  much  to  the  preservation  of  peace  be- 
tween  the  two  nations,  as  mr  as  the  aristoaratic  dia- 
racter  tji  the  government  of  A.  admits.  Private 
quarrels,  however,  freaoently  happen  between  the 
Persian  governors  and  the  chiefs  m  A.  The  great 
influence  of  the  British  in  the  East,  over  the  na- 
tions of  the  lower  Indus  (ScUls),  is  continually  ex- 
erted to  prevent  these  powerful  nations  from  weak- 
ening one  another  by  wars,  with  a  view  of  advancing 
the  commerdal  interests  of  the  Britidi  company, 
and  of  providing  a  bulwark  against  the  progress  of 
the  Russian  conquests  beyond  the  Caucasus,  in 
Lower  Persia,  in  Armenia,  and  on  the  Caspian  sea. 
But  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  the  rajsh  of  La- 
hore, Rungeet  Shigh,  has  usurped  the  throne  of  Ca- 
bal, in  A.,  and,  to  brave  the  British,  has  taken  many 
Russians  into  his  service.  The  Russians  trade  with 
the  Afghans  by  way  of  Bucharia. 

AroHAMS,  or  ArcBAUMs,  signifying  wmmniameert, 
is  the  name  of  a  powerful  nation,  called  also  Patans^ 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Persia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ca- 
bulistaa.  They  originally  lived  in  the  mountains  be- 
tween Persia,  Hinoostan,  and  Bactria,  and  are  of 
Median  descent  The  A.'s  are  even  now  wanderinr 
tribes ;  both  those  of  the  west,  who  are  robbers,  and 
live  in  tents,  and  those  of  the  east,  who  have  more 
regular  settlements.  During  the  revolution  in  Per- 
sia, which  took  place  in  1747,afierthe  death  of  Na- 
dir Shah,  Amed  Abdallah,  chief  of  the  A.'s  in  the 
Persian  army,  took  possession  of  the  provinces  of 
Candahar  and  Chorasan,  made  himself  faidependent 
of  Persia,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Afghanistan. 

Aroaa  (otwii/,  French) ;  all  that  part  of  a  ship 
which  lies  forward,  or  near  the  stem. 

AraANCBAooB.  This  title  is  used  to  denote  those 
Spaniards  who  tmdc  the  oath  of  fklelity  and  allegiance 
to  the  constitution  of  Bayonne  and  king  JosefSi,  ex- 
pecting, fnm  the  new  order  of  things  mtroduoed  by 
the  French  into  Spain,  a  regcneiation  of  their  coun- 
try. They  were  also  termed  JoufinM,  because  they 
were  taken  Into  the  Spanish  service  by  Joseph. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  usurper  (m/tmo),  his  prin- 
cipal pan.isans  fled  to  France,  to  avoid  the  hatred  of 
their  countrymen.     When  king  Ferdhiand  VIL  re- 
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emnllu  throne  in  1814,  he  penecuted  with  equal 
dwltf,  dK  Bera/eSt  or  adherents  of  the  oortes,  who 
hid  vniflit  the  downfijl  of  the  French  system,  and 
U»  kJm.  A  caiette  of  Madrid,  the  jitalaya 
^teacQi  deioanded  their  destruction  in  the  foUow- 
uf  ttin:  "  k  it  possible,  sire,  thai  the  liberates  and 
Jotibm  still  exist  among  us  ?  Why  have  not  a 
bulM  solblds,  a  hundred  pjres,  been  erected  in 
emj  dtf  and  ia  everj  village  of  Spain,  to  do  justice 
atkevRtdHs?'*  May  30,  1814,adecree  was  is- 
mti  prabifaiting  the  return  of  all  emigrant  Afiran- 
cmdoi,  nore  especially  those  who  had  received 
fioB  the  invading  govenunent,  any  ratification  of 
fhhr  fonaer  ofioes,  or  any  new  appointment,  title, 
ntk,  ordewj  &c.  In  the  same  decree  were  included 
all  gcnenb  and  officers  who  had  fouffht  under  the 
haoten  of  Napoleon  or  Joseph,  and  all  females  who 
bid  ioconpairied  th^ir  husbands  in  their  emigra- 
taa.  The  nomber  of  emigrant  lAeralee  who  Itvra  in 
Fhm  was  estimated  at  16,000 ;  among  whom  were 
■ny  <fataipii5hed  literary  characters,  and  excellent 
mil  sad  mditary  officers.  They  published,  in  Lon- 
iB^%jpanmi{Ei  Eepmtoi  CoiutUueional),  in  which 
tbr?  UxNVfd  to  convince  their  countrymen,  that  the 
«lr  mwdf  for  the  misfiortunes  of  Spain  was  the 
oiE^Uoa  of  a  libenl  constitution.  All  others  were 
tUMvd  to  return,  but  were  ocmipelled  to  live  50 
ailr*  faun  the  capital,  under  tlie  supervision  of  the 
^*».  The  decree  of  amnesty,  published  Sept.  20, 
1^16  (nspended  again  in  1817),  was  so  constructed, 
ttet  It  did  Dot  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  ban- 
•M  Jmtfimot,  Even  the  soldiers  and  officers,  re- 
toaiD;  hone  after  Napoleon's  &11,  from  their  capti- 
^  in  France,  were  remanded  to  the  frontier, 
tWiCh  fear  that  they  might  have  imbibed  liberal  or 
irvfiUiianaiT  principles  in  France.  The  continual  at- 
tmfto  at  reMlioo  in  Spain  were,  at  the  same  tfane, 
tW  camf^QBioe  and  the  cause  of  the  continuance  of 
tW  sPTcre  regulations.  When  Ferdinand  VII. 
*nrptA  the  constitution  of  the  cortes,  he  prodaim- 
'^  »  graeial  amnesty,  March  8,  1820,  and  after- 
vinhaUovedalUMiglSMO*  to  reside  in  any  part  of 
^«di,  Madrid  excepted.  The  cortes,  Sept  21, 
l*^.drtaiBined  that  they  should  be  re^ored  to  the 
^f^^mai  of  their  ru^hts  and  possession  of  their  pro- 
P^*  bat  not  to  their  dignities,  oflices,  and  pensions. 
^  procewled  on  the  principle,  that  most  of  them 
W  ben  bniught  by  accidental  circumstances  under 
^  pjwr  of  the  "  usurper"  (hUnuo),  but  had, 
v^mMcas,  with  honest  intentions,  prepared,  in 
^foooe,  reforms  beneficial  to  their  country,  and  had 
^vned  ihcmselves  with  spirit  to  promote  its  wel- 
^ :  ind  that  afterwards,  oeooming  involved  in  in- 
nuidble  difficnlties,  they  had  remained  &ithful  to 
Crrcaih,  king  Joseph,  and  the  constitution.  The 
AfaiBTfihw  tave  atwap  diown  great  moderation, 
uH  uv,fer  this  reason,  even  now,  hated  by  the  o^- 
See  Jfencw. 

ikrarished 
century  B.  C.  He 
P*^f9iantij  the  creator  of  the  Roman  national 
«>tt^  or  iht/abmU  imia  ;  and  his  delineations  of 
Ur  Iifr  tad  aanners  of  his  ooontrymen  comprehend- 
*2r^  ^  lowest  cla5!es,  whence  arose  the/almla 
^'mum.  From  the  Greeks  he  bonowed  only  the 
'*|[^faniof  their  comedy,  and  adapted  it  to  the 
J^»  aaanen,  wliich  gave  rise  to  the  saying. 


^'lAsan,  Locins,  a  Roman  comic  poet, 
•  the  fint  half  of  the  2d  century  B.  C. 


1  saying,  that 

^<^«lA.peifecay£tedMenander.  Hisccarse 
fH**«OBSand  Uoentiousness  have  been  censured 
T^J^  oitioi,  bat  his  wit  and  vivacity  are  acknow- 
'^  VilL  He  wrote  much,  but  of  his  many 
^*'*>  •ly  a  frw  fragments  remain. 
■/!f**^°°^  of  the  live  divisions  of  the  eiobe, 
^"^^  m  history  thoosends  of  years  ago,  is  sUU 
te  «  «hM  it  was  to  the  ancients— the  land  of  mys- 


tery. Only  a  small  extent  of  sea  separates  Africa 
from  Eiutipe ;  its  coasts  lie  in  sight  of  the  most  d- 
viiised  countries ;  and  yet  we  know  nothing  more 
than  its  outlines:  into  the  interior  the  foot  of  a 
European  has  lately,  for  the  first  time,  penetrated. 
Undor  the  same  name  which  it  now  bears,  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  was,  in  the  earliest  ag«s  of  history,  the 
cradle  of  commerce,  the  arts  am  sciences.  But 
even  in  the  period  of  Egypt's  greatest  prosperity, 
deep  night  seems  to  have  enveloped  the  surrounding 
countries,  which  were  called  ifegroiand.  Subse- 
quently, the  Greeks  (see  the  very  minute  accounts 
of  Herodotus)  and  Romans  became  better  acquainted 
with  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  pertiaps  as  &r  as  the  river 
Joliba ;  but  their  knowledge  never  reached  beyond 
the  confines  of  Numidia,  and  they  were  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  southern  part  of  A.  How  vague  was  the 
conception  which  Ptolemy  himself  formed  of  this 
portion  of  the  earth,  though  it  appeared  to  >u*m  a 
large  peninsula !  Its  outlines  were  not  determined 
till  the  15th  centuiy.  Henry,  the  navigator,  sailed 
round  the  formidable  cape  Non  (rum  plus  uUra)y 
Dias  and  Vasco  de  Gama  discovered  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  both  the  western  and  eastern  coasts 
were  examined  by  European  navigators. — Africa  is 
a  vast  peninsula,  forming  a  triangle,  with  its  vertex 
towards  the  south,  containing  12^56,000  ^uxxirding 
to  Gniberg,  11,031,400)  souare  miles;  situated  be- 
tween 18*  W.  and  51o  E.  ion.,  and  from  34*  S.  to 
37*  3a  N.  lat. ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  tlie  east  by  Asia,  the  Red  sea,  and  In- 
dian ocean,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Soutli- 
em  and  Atlantic  oceans.  It  has  a  great  breadth, 
bcm  east  to  west  The  northern  portion  is  much 
larger  than  the  southern;  the  greatest  breadth, 
from  west  to  east,  from  cape  Negro  to  cape  Guarda- 
fiii,  is  69*.  Under  the  equator,  the  breadth  is  4500 
geographical  miles.  The  internal  structure  of  Africa 
IS  marked  by  many  peculiarities.  It  possesses  im- 
mense chains  of  mountains,  extending,  perhaps,  from 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Mediterranean,  in 
many  parallel  ranges.  Such  are  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains, ttie  mountains  of  the  Moon,  of  Kong;  and  Lu- 
pata ;  those  of  the  Cape,  5000  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  continual  snows ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more 
level  than  any  other  auarter  of  the  globe.  In  none 
other  do  we  find  such  boimdless  deserts;  and  the 
Gobi,  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  Sahara.  These  deserts  appear  like  oceans 
of  sand,  by  no  means  destitute  of  fertile  islands. 
These  islands  are  the  Oases,  peculiar  to  Africa. 
(See  Oases,)  Among  the  mighty  streams  of  A.  we 
can  now  follow  the  E^jptian  Nile  to  its  sources.  The 
courses  of  the  other  creat  rivers  have  not  yet  been 
satis&ctoriiy  explored.  We  know,  indeed,  where  the 
Congo  or  Zaire,  Coanra,  and  Cuama  or  Zambese 
terminate,  but  not  where  they  rise.  The  Joliba  (the 
Niger  of  Herodotus),  Mungo  Park  has  informed  us, 
flows  from  west  to  east.  'Hie  Senegal,  the  Gambia, 
and  the  Oranse  are  also  important  rivers.  A.  con- 
tains several  mrge  lakes,  sudi  as  the  Dembea,  Wan- 
gara,  Maravi,  Tschad,  and  Aquilunda.  The  climate 
is  various,  but  in  general  extremely  hot  In  the  life- 
less atmosphere  of  the  tropics,  which  have  but  two 
seasons,  the  wet  and  the  diy,  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
terrible ;  and  Adanson  tells  of  em  being  roasted  in 
the  sands  of  Guinea,  and  the  naked  feet  of  Qie  negroes 
blistered.  On  the  coasts,  the  heat  is  mitigated  by 
the  breeaes  from  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  and  by 
incessant  rains ;  but  the  atmosphere  is  not  so  healthy 
and  pure  as  in  the  interior,  which  has  a  higher  eleva- 
tion. The  whole  tract  of  Barbary  is  warmer  than 
the  more  southeriy  regions,  and  all  A.,  ooropored 
with  Europe,  is  a  hot  country.  Of  its  winds,  the 
G— H  2 
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dej,  parehinir  harmRttan  b  peculiar  to  A. ;  it  has 
the  simoom  in  common  with  Asia,  and  the  sirocco 
with  Europe*— To  the  naturalist,  this  wonderful 
oountiy  seems  the  first  fi&Touiite  of  nature,  as  for  as 
it  respects  the  riches  of  the  oivanic  world,  and  the 
numbBr  of  giant  fonns  of  ammals  and  plants.  It 
can  enumerate  fire  times  as  many  species  of  qna^ 
drupeds  as  Asia,  and  three  times  as  many  as  all 
America.  It  excels  Asia  in  the  sise  of  its  colossal 
riTer-hocse  (hippopotamus),  gigantic  ffiraffe,  and  large 
antelopes  and  apes.  •  That  giuitof  oiids,  the  ostrich, 
is  exclusively  indigenous  to  Africa.  But  the  most 
beneficent  gift  of  nature  to  the  African  is  the  camel, 
the  constitution  of  which  is  in  every  respect  adapted 
to  the  country  and  dimate.  Among  the  other  ani- 
mals are  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  pan- 
ther, leopard,  ounce.  Jackal,  hyena,  wol^  fox,  dog, 
cat,  mongus,  bat,  rat,  maimot  (eavia  eapetuii)^  hare, 
rabbit,  jerboa,  porcupine,  hedgehog,  mole,  dvet-cat, 
ichneumon,  bear,  hone,  ass,  lebra,  sheep  (some  with 
hair  and  large  fiit  tails),  argalis  (eapra  ammon),  goat, 
innumerable  varieties  of  the  gaielle,  the  buffido,  and 
&llow-deer.  In  Guinea  are  found  the  roe,  swine,  em- 
galos,  babyroussa,  and  other  quadrupeds,  whose  na- 
tural history  has  beenasyetbynomeanssnflBdently 
investigated ;  even  the  problematical  unioom  is  still 
said  to  exist  in  the  interior.  The  varieties  of  birds 
are  equally  numerous ;  among  which  is  the  crown, 
bird ;  the  most  beautiful  of  the  feathered  tribes; 
the  flamingo,  king-fisher,  pelican,  and  many  kinds  of 
pamits ;  t&peaom:k,  partridge,  pheasant,  widow,  and 
caidinal-bira;  the  cuckoo,  the  cocnilus  indkstor, 
turtle  doves^  pigeons,  ducks,  geese,  &c  The  daas 
of  reptiles  comprises  the  crooMlile  and  boa-coostric- 
ior,  with  many  other  serpents,  some  hmoxious,  some 
hifl^y  poisonous.  The  bays  and  riven  abound  in 
fisn,  but  the  variety  of  the  species  is  not  so  great  as 
in  the  northern  seas,  and  many  of  the  most  useful 
are  entirely  want^g.  The  shrubs  and  earth  swarm 
with  termites,  ants,  soolopendras,  spiden,  and  cater- 
pilian,  whSle  passing  armies  of  locusts  obscure  the 
sun  like  douds.  The  most  beautiful  insects  abound. 
Still  more  extraordinary  is  the  force  of  vegetation. 
The  earth  renden  back  the  seed  totheculttvator  in- 
creased a  hundred  fdd,  and  produces  those  immense 
trees,  among  which  the  boanab,  or  monkey  bread- 
tree,  whose  crown  of  brandies  sometimes  forms  a 
drde  130  feet  in  diameter,  holds  the  first  rank;  the 
splendid  white  trunk  of  the  cdba  grows  almost  per- 
pendiculariy  from  the  root  to  the  mnches,  60  feet, 
and,  with  its  fine  round  crown,  rises  to  a  height  of 
120  feet  In  Africa,  as  hi  America,  the  torrid  sone 
produces  plants  and  fruits,  at  the  same  time  the  most 
nutritious,  the  most  refreshing,  and  most  whdesome. 
The  antiseptical  quality  app<fteins  to  the  fruits  of  the 
palm,  banuia,  orange,  shaddock,  pine-apple,  tama- 
.rind,  and  to  the  juloe  and  leaves  of  the  boabab.  The 
best  butter  (likewise  an  excellent  medidne)  may  be 
procured  from  the  shih  or  bntte^tree,  hi  the  hitcrior 
ofthe  west  of  Africa,  and  the  graund-onlB  of  Whklah 
ripen  within  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing.  The 
vegetable  prodnctions,  used  for  sustenance,  areprin- 
d^y  wheat,  barley,  millet,  foa^6yMtii«M,rioe,  the 
eoMdmUui  baiakUy  L.,  yams,  lotus  Denies,  gum  Sen- 
egal, dates,  figs,  the  various  Unds  of  apices,  and  cspe- 
GUly  sugarcane ;  lor  drink,  cdfee  is  used,  palm 
wine,  Iron  the  fiemale  palm4ree,  the  milk  of  coooa- 
Duta,  and  Gape  wine ;  for  dothing,  cotton,  liemp, 
and  even  flax.  Here  thrive  the  papaw,  the  pome- 
maate,  five  kinds  of  pepper,  the  beat  indigo,  the 
ifracHSiui  dfttcOf  firan  which  is  procured  dragon's 
blood,  the  tallofw-tiw,  the  best  wood  fior  dyeing,  and 
cabinet  worlL,  immmenble  spices,  &&  Madagascar 
is  rich  in  the  most  valuable  prodnotionsL  Ourhifor- 
nation  respectfaig  the  mineral  kingdom  is  the  most 


limited.  Of  gdd,  Africa  has  more  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe;  and  iron  is  found  in  most  parts 
of  this  oonttaient ;  but  it  wants  the  other  metsJa.  Of 
other  minerals,  it  has  only  saltpetre,  sal  ammoniac, 
some  fuller's  earth,  and  emery  in  abundance ;  am- 
bergris is  found  on  the  coasts.  The  want  of  salt, 
except  in  a  few  r^ons,  is  most  severely  fdt^The 
African  races  of  men  offer  many  points  of  intcrfst  to 
the  inouirer.  The  mi^}ority  oi  them  are  diatin- 
gttishea  from  the  rest  of  the  human  fiunily,  not  only 
by  their  black  complexion  and  curly  hair,  but  also 
by  peculiarities  in  toe  construction  of  the  bones  of 
the  head,  and  even  of  the  nerves.  This  seems  to 
imply  that  the  negro  is  originally  a  distinct  race. 
It  is  thought  that  traces  of  this  primitive  race  may 
still  be  ctetected  here  and  there;  e.^.  of  the  ori- 
ginal Egyptians  hi  the  Copts,  and  of  the  Guanchea 
(the  oi^Uial  mhabitants  of  the  Canaries)  hi  the  na- 
tives 01  Barbery.  The  population  is  probably  be- 
tween 100  and  110  millions.  The  faiterior  of  the 
country  must  be  very  populous,  since,  within  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  it  has  contributed  forty  millions 
of  vigorous  men  to  the  slave  tradi^  and,  notwithstaod- 
hig,  isany  thing  but  depopulated.  Even  the  coon- 
tnes  along  the  coast  are  thiddy  peopled.  Jackson 
computecT the  population  of  Morocco  alone  at  seven- 
teen millions ;  and  the  Barbery  states,  with  Egypt, 
whkji  constitute  but  an  eif^  part  of  the  conHnent, 
contahi  twenty  millions.  The  tonrid  Guinea  has,  on 
the  wfade,  a  numerous  population ;  and  larjre  cities 
are  situted  on  the  JoUba,  of  idiich  we  hanSy  know 
the  names.  The  inhabitants  bdong  to  two  brandies 
of  the  human  family ;  to  the  black,  or  Ethiopian  raop, 
which  extends  from  the  Joliba  to  the  southetn  ex- 
tremity, comprisiiig,  notwithstanding  their  tawny 
complexions,  the  Itottentots;  and  to  the  Caucasian 
race,  whidi  indudes  the  natives  of  Baibary,  the  Copts, 
the  Arabs  or  Moors,  the  Aguiones  or  Abyasiniuis, 
and  the  nations  of  Nul^  The  Arabs  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  aborigfaies  of  Africa,  but  th^  have  9CBt- 
teredjthemselves,  and  become  occupants  of  the  maier 
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part  of  the  north  and  west.  On  the  islands 
points  of  the  sea-board,  we  find  Portuguese,  Span- 
iards, French,  Dutdi,  British,  and  even  Jews  in 
particular  spots;  but  the  Fslaschas  in  Tigie,  thousti 
they  profess  the  religion  of  Moses,  seem  not  to  be 
of  Hebrew  descent— The  Arabic  is  the  leadfaig  lan- 
guage throughout  all  the  north,  and  as  for  as  the 
Jolioa,  where  it  is  understood,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  bv  those  nations  who  revere  the  Koran.  The 
Berberd  and  Shelluh  tongues  are  spoken  hi  the 
Barbery  states,  and  along  the  Atlas  mountafais.  The 
Mandingo  language  is  used  from  the  Senegal  to  the 
Jdiba.  On  the  western  coast,  a  oonupt  Portuguese 
is  heard;  hi  the  regions  of  Abyssbiia,  the  Tigre  and 
Amhara  tongues  prevail.  Tlie  languages  of  the 
blacks  are  as  multuhrious  as  thenations.  In  Sahara, 
alone,  forty-three  dialects  are  said  to  be  spoken.  But 
of  all  the  hundred  and  fifty  languages  fthis  can- 
Jeotural  number  was  adooted  by  Seetaen)  of  the  Afri* 
can  nations,  we  are  hardly  acouahited  with  seventy. 
Equally  manifdd  are  the  mooes  of  worship.  Ma- 
hommedai^tam  has  diffused  itself  over  the  north  to 
the  Jdiba,  and  most  of  the  eastern  coast ;  the  Chris- 
tian  religion  is  professed  by  the  hihabitants  of  Tim 
and  AiAan,  by  the  Copts,  the  Nubians,  and  Eu- 
ropean strai^ierB,  though  with  great  diversity  of 
fonns.  The  most  disgusthig  Fetishism  pievaila 
among  most  of  the  negro  nations,  demandmg,  tnmk 
many  of  its  votaries,  human  sacrifices.— We  must  not 
look  to  A.  fi»r  the  trinmphs  of  sdenoe.  not  even  to 
the  country  wliidi  was  ito  cradle  in  the  fadancy  of 
man.  All  that  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptdemies  had 
ever  effected,  was  swept  away  by  the  i 
broke  upon  this  unhappy  region  bi  the  middle  i 
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SiMb,  hBvvfW,  lie  aliU  muhiteinwi  by  the  Mo- 
tumAm'm  the  dties  of  Barbaiy,  by  the  Mara- 
bMiivkt>»  eoanlriM  where  they  hare  settled,  and, 
hotarf  One,  by  the  Copts  and  MonopfafBites  in 
l^adABhanu  The  arts  are  exercised  only  on 
Ataortkn  eoasts,  where  the  Moon  manu&ciure 
■iA  flllL,eattan,  leather,  and  linen ;  an  active  oom- 
■ocriiaBned  on  by  them  with  tlie  marillme  na- 
Uw  rfEvope,  and,  by  means  of  caravans,  a  traffic, 
Ut  u  taportant,  with  the  interior,  to  which  they 
floivfy  tlMir  own  prodiiotB  and  those  of  Europe. 
&B»of  tfasDOsi  iauMrtant  routes  pursued  by  the 
oofias  sie  the  following  >~1.  From  Moonouk, 
itec^iisl  of  Fessan,  to  Cairo,  thirty  days' Journey, 
bx  var  of  the  narket-places  and  encampments  Siwah, 
Aogib,  sad  TenisHL  2.  From  Moorrook  to  Bomou, 
ffty  4k|s*  jaaroBft  by  way  of  the  deserts  of  Bilma 
aid  T&Miti;  the  maiket-|Aaoe8  and  encampments 
m  TcBifla,  Donboo,  and  Kanem.  3.  From  Mour- 
■ok  Is  CMua  or  Cassna,  sixty  days'  Journey,  by 
vijof  Histts,Ganalt,  and  Agades.  4.  From  Fei 
toTmbaoUKNifty-Aiiir  days';  Irat  a  halt  of  sometime 
»  Bide  at  the  encampments,  e.  g.  at  Akka  or  Tatta, 
tke  naoal  malei^voiis,  at  Tegasa  and  Aroan,  sixty- 
l«ta|i;  90  that  this  caravan  is  one  hundred  and 
days  in  reaching  its  place  of  destination. 
,  leads  through 


S.  Aaolhar  route  aloog  the  sea 

Vadj,  aye  Bodijor,  and  Gualata.    6  and  7,  T^e 

cmvaai  ftna  Sennaar  and  Dai 


IDarfur  to  Egypt  do  not 
ntvtl  Rgolariy  every  year,  bat  once  every  two  or 
tknrycaB;  sach  a  caravan  comprises  fimn  60O  to 
tno  caaela.  It  goes  afaoot  three  miles  an  hour, 
nlandy  travcb  nore  than  seven  or  eight  houn  a 
^.— The  hiadu  stand  on  the  verse  of  ataolute  )bar- 
kvM,  tvoi  where  they  are  unitedinto  states.  Their 
vnrtssTF  esjceedinaly  simple,  and  every  article  used 
Wtkea  is  prepared  by  themselves;  the  doth  whkdi 
amwh  their  krins,  the  hut  which  protects  them 


protects 

few  the  wrether,  the  bow  and  anow  neoesnry  for 

IW  hsnt  and  selMefoioe,  as  vrell  as  all  th«nr  house- 

hdd fiuaitare,  are  mannfiMtured  by  themselves;  the 

f!iU  wfaiEh  they  ooUect  from  the  surlhoe  of  the  earth, 

a  vnadbt  by  then  into  oraaments,  and  iron  into 

however,  with  Europeans  has 

rants,  and  increased  tneir  list  of 

which  may  now  be  reckoned 

brandy,  tobacco,  different  kinds 

ordoih,giBai,beads.oQral,&c.;  for whkdi they bar- 

*n>ili^«i^  ivo^,  gold,  and  gums,  the  staples  of  Africa. 

^  dim  tads  is  yet  of  sach  impoctuioe,  that,  al- 

A^BuSlof  the  European  and  American. nations 

km  amd  ts  prahibH  it,  nearly  50,000  negroes 

"Vfaoy  ton  firaan  the  interior  by  the  Mnawihnan, 

Piw^aia,  ncodi,  American,  and  even  British 

^vilaL  l^armeciy.lOSpoOslavrewere  annually  in- 

tiiAaced  tals  the  West  Indies,  besides  those  who 

*af  tisB^MaUd  into  Asia  by  the  Keimanians,  and 

^ike  Nerik  Americans  into  the  soothem  states  of 

^  t'aiea.   The  exports  of  Ivory,  gold  dust,  and 

f^^HsalmiaipQrtuit;  those  of  ostrich  foathera, 

^  AisB,  hales,  and  othernatmal  productions,  are 

;fai  enaawpience.    Of  all  the  states  of  Africa, 

Mstysioae  uses  coin;  in  the  rest,  not  frequented 

%  EaspesB%  moaiey  rarely  serves  as  the  medium 

"'oeh^^;  Id  some,  on  the  western  coast, cowries 

at  aaia  ts  snsau'  the  pmpoaes  of  coin ;  hi  others, 

paqfariL-^Thetropicof  ClMicer  and  the  equator 

a*i^  Africa  into  three  principal  parts :»!.  Northern 

A>te,  cnspaiBg  E^TPt^  the  piratical  states  of  Tri- 

J«  Wafag  the  coast  of  Baroa),  Tunis,  and  Alaiers, 

"*  f^kt  of  Moroeoo,  Fcamn,  and  the  norttiem 

mti  Sanhn  or  the  Sahara,  with  the  Aiores,  Ca- 

«7*  lid  Madeira  isbadsL    2.  Central  Africa,  oom- 

ggj^«mth>tastfni  coast.  Nubia,  Tigre,  Amhara, 

'M  .Ud,  Ajsn,  the  southern  part  of  Soodan,  willi 


Darfor  and  the  countries  of  the  Gallas ;  and,  on  the 
western  coasts,  Benin,  Owhere,  Sen^gambia,  and 
Guinea,  besides  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  those  near 
Guinea,  the  sixteen  Bisaio  islands,  Socoiora,,  &c 
3.  Southern  Africa,  with  all  the  south-east  and  south- 
western coasts  and  interior,  the  cape  oi  Good  Hope, 
and  the  island  of  Madagascar,  the  Comoro  islands, 
with  those  of  Mascarenhas,  Amirante,  Tristan 
d' Acunha,  St  Helena,  and  Ascension.— In  an  historic 
cal  view,  also,  Africa  is  deserving  of  the  minutest 
investigation,  as  one  of  the  richest  archives  of  former 
times  uid  the,  andent  world.  It  guards,  coudied  in 
mysterious  characters,  innumerable  annals  of  the  hte> 
tory  of  man's  progress  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East. 
In. A.  the  enterprising  European  is  discovering  new 
sources  of  industry  and  commerce.  Great  Britain 
has  already  flourishing  colonies  established  on  its 
coasts ;  on  whidi  the  Portuguese  colonies,  planted 
four  centuries  since,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  colo- 
nial system  of  Europe.  It  is  with  reason,  therefore, 
that  Africa,  has,  in  our  days,  eosased  the  attention  of 
geographers,  as  in  the  period  o?  Herodotus,  and  400 
years  since,  m  the  time  of  Henry  the  Navigator. 
The  French  expedition  to  Egypt  (q.  y.)  first  ooened 
this  country  to  modern  investigation,  and  rousea  even 
the  Turks  from  their  sluggish  apathy.  British  per- 
severance has  created  for  the  nations  of  the  Cape  new 
sources  of  prosperity,  and  established  a  colony  there, 
to  receive  the  si^erfluity  of  our  population ;  while 
the  colony  previously  establishea  (1793)  at  Sierra 
Leone  has  been  labouring,  not  without  success,  for 
the  dvilisation  of  the  negroes.  At  the  same  time, 
adventurous  travellers,  British,  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  American,  have  penetrated  into  A.  from 
all  sides.  But  we  must  regard  as  erroneous  the  idea 
that  the  eastern  coasts  of  A.  were  visited,  in  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  by  the  Jewish  and  Tyrian  mer- 
diants,  who»  aooordhig  to  Hebrew  accounts,  sailed 
to  Tarshish  and  Ophir,  said  to  be  situated  on  those 
coasts,  and  carried  thence  great  riches  to  kings  David 
and  Solomon.  For  a  history  of  the  voyages  of  dis- 
covery in  Africa,  shioe  the  time  when  toe  Phooni- 
cians,  under  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  sailed  from  the 


Red  sea,  round  Africa,  imd  1 
of  Hercules  (600  years  before  the  Cliristian  era), 
down  to  the  enterprises  of  the  latest  times  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  complete  history  of  voyages  and 
discoveries  in  Africa,  from  the  most  distant  times 
down  to  the  present,  by  Br  Levden  and  Mr  Hugh 
Murray,  Edinburgh,  1817 ;  translated  from  the  Eng- 
lish into  Fhsnch,vrith  additions,  Paris,  1881, 4  vob; 
and  the  a:  Oeofr.  Ephenu,  1884.  Among  themost 
important  travels  of  our  own  time  are  the  mission  of 
Bcmdich,  an  Englishman,  to  Ashantee,  in  1818, 
which  has  made  us  acquainted  with  a  powerful  amd« 
warlike  nation  near  the  weston  coast;  and  the 
journeys  undertaken  by  Burckhardt  to  Nubia,  whidi 
have  made  known  to  us  the  active  conmierce  of  the 
Nubian  nations.  It  is  principally  by  means  of  these 
that  the  *' African  Association,"  inooiporated  m  1787, 
in  London,  as  well  as  the  British  consulate  (e.  g. 
Salt,  in  Egypt),  and  the  British  Bible  and  Mission- 
ary socieues,  have  been  enabled  to  raise  the  veil 
which  hung  over  this  continent.  The  bold  Mungo 
Park,  Homemann  and  Rontgen,  of  Neuwied,  had 
previottslT  penetrated  into  the  interior.  The  last  was 
murdered  co  the  road  to  Timbuctoo,  not  for  from 
Mogadore.  Besides  these  mentioned  alxive,  we  ought 
to  ate  Leod's  Voyage  to  Africa,  London,  1821,  be- 
cause it  gives  a  more  minute  description  of  the  peo- 
ple oi  E^homy  (q.  v.),  who  inhabit  the  most  fertile 
part  of  Guinea,  with  which  we  were  only  superficially 
acquainted  from  the  accounts  of  Norris,  and  Captain 
Lyon's  Narrative  of  Travels,  1818-20,  in  Northern 
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Africa,  London,  1821,  who,  ataiting  from  Tripoli, 
visited  the  caves  of  the  tribes  of  mount  Garean,  and 
penetrated  by  way  of  Mounouk,  to  Teserhy,  (24« 
4'  N.  latO  ^^  inost  southern  city  of  the  kingdom  of 
Fenan,  in  company  with  his  friend  Ritchie,  fi^o 
died,  however,  in  Mouraouk,  Nov.  SO,  1819.  In 
September,  1821,  doctor  Oudney,  major  Denham^ 
and  captain  Chippertoo,  proceedei  on  an  expeditk>n 
of  a  similar  nature  to  IVipoii,  in  order  to  travel 
to  Bomou,  by  way  of  Mounouk,  and  explore  the 
course  of  the  Niger.  Oudney  died  at  Murmur,  Jan. 
18,  1824v  in  consequence  of  catching  a  cold  when  the 
frost  was  so  violent  on  a  plain,  between  hills  of  sand, 
that  water  froie  in  the  leather  bags.  His  fellow-tra- 
veller, Clapperton,  pursued  his  joumer  to  Cano,  the 
present  capital  of  Houssa,  and  reached  Soccatoo,  the 
residence  of  the  governor  of  Soodan.  They  discover- 
ed the  fresh-water  lake  Tschad,  into  which  two  larre 
rivers  empty  themselves,  the  Shary  from  the  soi^,  tne 
Yaou  from  the  west  (See  Narrative  (if  TraveU  and 
Viscoveriet  in  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  hg  maj, 
DenhoMy  capt,  Clapperton,  and  the  late  Dr  Oudney^ 
in  the  years  1822,  23,  24,  London,  1826.)  In  1824, 
major  Gordon  Laing  undertook  to  travel  from  Tri- 
poli to  Timbuctoo.  Cl^perton  commenced,  in  1825, 
a  new  expedition  into  the  interior  from  Benin,  by  way 
of  Soccatoo,  to  the  Tschad,  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
Abyssinia  through  Tunbuctoo,  whence  Laing  was  to 
start  for  Benin.  He  was  accompanied  by  doctor 
Dickson,  the  naturalist,  capt  Robert  Pearce,  and 
doctor  Morrison.  Clappierton  died  of  a  dysentery  at 
Soccatoo,  April  13,  1827,  and  Lidng  is  now  known 
to  have  been  killed  near  Timbuctoo  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1826.  Clanperton's  journal  of  his  second 
expeditkm  has  been  published  at  London,  1829,  to- 
gether with  the  journal  of  Richard  Lander,  from 
Cano  to  the  sea-caast.  To  Lander  the  merit  belongs 
of  sdvhiff  the  long  disputed  question  regarding  the 
mouth  of  the  Niger.  SaUin?  down  the  river,  he 
entered  the  sea  by  the  outlet  (ustinguished  on  maps 
by  the  name  of  Nun.  Among  the  German  and 
French  adventurers,  who  have  explored  the  interior 
of  Africa,  starting  from  Egypt,  are  Minutoli  (q.  v.V 
CaUhiud,  and  since  ttie  year  1822,  Ed.  Ruppel. 
Ruppel  explored,  in  1825,  the  great  Oasis  in  the 
west  of  Nubia,  and  the  unknown  country  of  ICordo- 
fiui ;  and  undertook,  in  1826,  a  journey  to  the  Red 
sea.  He  has  imparted  to  the  public  much  that  is 
new  respecting  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  the  anti- 
quities of  the  Eastj  in  von  Zach*s  Corretp.  Attron* 
The  FVendi  Gasp.  Mollien,  who  pubiishen  a  Voyage 
dant  PInUrieur  de  VAfrique  anx  Soureee  du  SSnigal 
etdela  Gambia,  Paris,  18S0, 2  vols.,  set  out  from  St 
Louis,  and  reached  the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  the 
Gambia,  and  the  Rio  Grande,  at  no  great  distance 
from  eadi  other.  Ion.  7«  15'  W.,  and  fat  10*  sa  N. 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  TeemtMO.  But  be  was  un- 
able to  readi  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  and  also 
wanted  instruments  to  give  accuracy  to  his  observa- 
tions. In  the  connexion  of  those  two  streams  by  the 
Nerioo,  he  has  shown  the  route  on  which  the  caravans 
from  the  kingdoms  of  Oubi  and  Foutadiallon,  in  the 
interior,  mignt  proceed  along  the  Senegal  to  fort  St 
Louis.  Much  light  has  been  shed  over  the  south  of 
Africa  by  Burcnel,  an  Englishman,  who  traveled 
ftve  yean  in  the  interior,  seUhig  out  fttMn  the  Gape. 
Before  him,  the  Cape  itself  hiS  been  explored,  dj 
Barrow,  hi  1797,  and  by  John  Campbell,  ag«nt  of 
the  London  MisskMlary  Society,  as  &r  as  Latakoo, 
a  settlement  of  the  Bushwana  tribe,  900  miles  north  of 
Cape  Town.  In  1818,  Campliell  undettook  a  second 
journey,  in  the  same  direction,  airived  at  Latakoo  fai 
1819,  and  reached,  in  April,  1820,  Old  Latakoo, 
c(in(aining  8000  inhabitants.  He  here  foimd,  in  a 
nurtherly  direction,  several  populous  cities,  situated 


in  a  fertile  and  cultivated  country,  when  he  discov- 
ered the  tribe  of  the  red  CnffiiiB,  and  readied  Kt»- 
rerchanee  (ahnost  24»  S.  lat),  a  city  of  the  Maroot- 
sees,  near  the  eastern  coast,  said  to  contain  16^00 
inhabitants.  Augnste  CailU,  a  French  traveller,  by 
his  own  account  reached  Timbnctoo,  April  19, 1828. 
The  committee  of  the  geographical  society  at  Paris, 
appointed  to  examine  lam,  report  that  his  journey  is 
connected,  in  a  way  very  advantageous  for  science, 
with  those  of  Park.  Laing,  and  others,  who  have  ex- 
plored A.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  consid- 
erable doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  his  statements.  Thus  the  courage  of  European 
discoverera  has  penetrated  Africa,  from  four  sides,  tlie 
Cape,  Senegal,  Tripoli,  and  Egypt  North  Africa 
has  now  been  uitersected  and  scientifically  explored, 
by  five  or  six  important  expeditions.  But  there  are 
yet  wanting  communication  and  connexion  between 
the  20  or  25  princiiial  lines,  which  mark  the  routes  of 
the  discoverers.  The  qxioe  already  explored  by  them 
in  Africa  is  estimated  at  225/)00  square  miles. 
We  have,  therefore,  accounts  more  or  less  authentic 
respecting  the  50th  part  of  this  vast  continent  (S(>c 
JomanL,  Sur  lee  Dfcowjertet  dana  ClnKrieur  de 
VAfrique,  Rev.  Ene,,  1824,  Dec.)  Ukert  has  com- 
piled the  latest  ge(^;raphy  of  the  northern  half  of 
Africa  (Wehnar,  1824,  the  21st  v<d.  of  the  FoUsi. 
Handh.  der  nuesten  ErdbetehreSb,)  A  new  and 
very  complete  lithographic  map  of  Africa  was  pub- 
lished in  1828,  by  (^tta,  at  Munich,  containing  all 
the  late  additions  to  African  geography,  price  six 
guilders.  For  uiformation  respecting  the  Amcricau 
colony  Liberia,  and  the  other  important  settlements 
on  this  continent,  see  the  separate  articles. 

African  Association;  a  society  of  95  members, 
who  held  their  first  meeting,  June  9,  1788,  hi  Lon- 
don. Its  olject  is  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa, 
to  promote  the  dviliflition  of  the  blacks,  and  ttie 
commercial  Interests  of  Great  Britain.  The  soul  of 
this  association  was  the  fomous  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
(See  Banks,)  Ledyard,  the  American  traveller,  and 
Lucas,  were  the  fiik  persons  sent  out  to  explore  tlie 
interior  of  Africa,  at  the  expense  of  this  association, 
which  subsequently  despatched,  at  different  times  and 
on  difBirent  routes,  major  Houghton,  Mungo  Park, 
and  two  Germans*  Horoemann  and  Burckhardt 
rq.  V.)  See  the  results  of  these  enterprises  in  tho 
Proceedmgt  tf  the  Aeeociation  for  promoting  the 
Dieeooery  of  Africa ,  1790. 

African  Company  ;  a  society  of  merchants  estab- 
lished by  Charles  II.,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  to 
Africa.  Similar  companies  had  been  formed  during 
the  reigns  of  Eliaibeth,  of  James  I.,  and  of  Charies 
I.,  but  did  not  continue  long.  Another  was  incor- 
porated in  1662,  with  a  cfaifter  from  Charies  II.,  se- 
curing to  the  British  a  monopoly  of  all  oommeroe 
from  cape  Bhinco  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
last  incorporation  of  this  kind  was  formed  in  1672, 
and  conducted  for  some  time  a  flourishing  trade.  At 
the  time  of  the  English  revolution,  the  trade  to  Af- 
rica was  thrown  open.  All  private  traden,  however, 
were  obliged  to  pay  lOper  cent  towards  maintaining 
the  forts  and  fiuiories  akeady  erected.  In  1750,  the 
original  company  being  completely  bankrupt,  its  forts 
and  various  establishments  on  the  African  coast  were 
vested,  by  23  Gea  II.  in  the  present  company  of 
mcrefaants  trading  to  Afirica.  This  company  can- 
not trade  as  a  corporate  body,  nor  possess  transfer- 
able stock.  Its  duties  are  to  maintain  the  forts  and 
garrisons  fai  good  order;  and  any  British  subject 
may  be  admitted  into  it  on  the  payment  of  40  shil- 
lings. 

African  Institution;  a  soci«*ty  in  England,  the 
fint  meeting  of  which  was  held,  April  14, 1807.  \u 
principal  ol^cct  is  the  abolition  ot  the  slave  tradf , 
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wi*ChtpmoliQO  of  civiliHUioD  among  the  African 
Mtiw  With  this  yiew.  it  laboois  to  collect  the 
■at  oQificte  accounts  of  the  agricultuial  and  com- 
■odal  lehlians  of  the  conntiy,  and  of  the  phydcal, 
S"^'«'*i^^  and  political  condition  of  its  inhabitants ; 
isliB  omeziaas  with  them ;  to  introduce  valuable 
fiats;  to  fauad  achoob ;  to  make  the  natives  ac- 
ipr-**^  with  the  useful  arts  of  Europe,  &c.  The 
iliWiiB  is  governed  by  a  president,  vice-president, 
■dtkiity-eix  directors.  But  its  funds  have  not  been 
■Coat  to  aooompiish  much.  It  has,  however,  sup- 
poied  tncheis  hi  Siern  Leone,  and  exerted  itself 
vittkisal  fcr  the  abditkn  of  the  slave  trade,  as  may 
heseoi  from  its  excellent  annual  reports. 

Arr;  a  sea  term,  signifying  near  the  stem  of  the 
Afp. 

Asa;  among  the  Turks,  the  commander  of  a  body 
by;  likewise  a  title  of  politeness.    The  A. 


«f  the  Jaaiaries,  their  commander-in-chief,  had 
MBdy  as  orach  authority  as  the  gnuid  visier,  and  was 
the  saly  person  allowed  to  appear  before  the  grand 
Mgnior,  without  his  anns  crossed  on  his  breiut,  in 
ifae  altitade  of  a  slave  The  word  aga  is  often  used 
ss  a  eonplimeDtary  title  in  Turkey,  much  in  the 
!«M  way  as  emtam  is  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
Sues.  The  chief  officers  under  the  khan  of  Tar- 
«V7  are  alao  called  J.  The  A.  of  Algiers  is  the 
tmsadait  of  the  divan,  or  senate. 

Asjom  (Judagott  of  Edrissi) ;  a  flourishing  town 
of  Ceotial  Africa.  It  appears  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  trade  of  the  eastempartof  the  interior  of  Africa. 
It  ii  47  dsys*  jomiiey  from  Mounouk,  and  many  of 
the  BMthants  from  that  quarter  stop  at  A.  to  change 
their  eemnodities  inr  those  of  Soudan,  and  the  coun- 
brin  to  the  soisth  of  the  Nis;er.  Honiemann  reports 
H  U>  be  the  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom  called 


AoALiuioLm;  a  soft  mineral  substance,  capable 
of  hea^  cut  with  the  knife,  of  a  dull  greenish,  red- 


It  has  latelybeen  recommended 
asasafaititote  fiv  the  bricks  made  of  Cornish  por- 
cHns  cby,  to  measure  high  heats  in  the  pyrometer 
tfWedgewQod;  it  being  c^nble  of  standing  a  great 
lot,  and  of  oontmcting  its  dimensions  very  oon- 
fideahty  and  equably. 

AfiAamoKxr ;  king  of  Mycene  and  Argos,  son  of 

HIahfnes,  nephew  of  Atreus,  and  brother  of  Mene- 

hnaad  Anaxibia.    His  mother  is  said  by  some  to 

hsvcbecB  Eripfayle,  by  others,  Aerope.    Common 

ipinioa,  and  the  audiority  of  Homer,  make  him  the 

«Bof  Atrens.    At  least,  the  two  brothers  are  de- 

I  jHrUe$  by  Homer.    From  Tbntalus,  the 

r  of  the  laoe,  down  to  Agamemnon  and  his 

p  the  memben  of  this  &mily  of  heroes  were 

posecnted  by  fiUe.    (See  TatUalut,  Pe- 

m$,Miimg^amdT1^fetiei.)  The  diildren  of  A.  and 

Olftfmw  iia  were  Iphigenia,  Electra,  Chrysothe- 

Bh«  and  Orato.    When  the  Trqjan  war  broke  out, 

A  vasappohited  leader  of  the  united  anny  of  Greeks, 

•Bd  naaned  akne  100  sfai^    The  army  assembled 

h  the  fasy  of  Aulis  fai  Bflsotia.     Here  they  were 

bagiletaiBed  by  a  calm,  occasioned  by  the  anger 

ef  Dinn  ^  Ifikigema)^  but  finally  arrived  before 

Tny.   Doriitf  the  protracted  siege  of  the  dty,  A. 

isapcfwrtotheotherdiiefifai  battle  and  in 

h,  and  maintains,  under  all  circumstances,  the 

r  of  a  oonmaDder.    His  quarrel  with  Achilles 

r  AekHkM,    Returning  home,  after 

*  ta  ymn*  liege,  he  was  treacherously  assassinated. 

4p>thns,  whoa,  at  his  departure,  he  had  pardoned 

^  the  nonier  of  Atreus,  and  intrusted  with  the  care 

^kisvifrand  children,  joined  with  Clytemnestm, 


and  slew  him  at  a  banquet,  together  with  Cassandra, 
the  daughter  of  Priam  (who  had  fidlen  to  his  share 
in  the  mvision  of  the  captives),  and  their  children. 
Thus  says  Homer;  others  say  that  Clytemnestra 
murdered  him  in  the  bath,  having  entangled  him  in 
a  tunic.  The  cause  of  his  murder  is  alleged  by  some 
to  have  been  her  adulterous  connexion  with  ^gis- 
thus;  by  others,  her  jealousy  of  Cassandra. 

Agamic  Plants.    See  Crmftogamic. 

Aga^ippb,  likewise  called  Nippocrene ;  a  fountain 
which,  aoooiding  to  the  Grecian  poets,  sprang  out 
of  the  summit  ofHelicon,  the  seat  of  the  muses,  when 
struck  by  the  hoof  of  Pegasus.  This  fountain  had 
the  property  of  inspiring  with  poetic  fire  whoever 
drank  of  it  Solinus  diSnguishes  A.  from  Hippo- 
crene  as  a  different  fountain. 

AoApK,  in  ecclesiastical  history  (from  «y«fl^,  Gr. 
love) ;  the  love-feast,  or  feast  of  charity,  in  use  among 
the  primitive  Christians,  when  a  libenu  contribution 
was  made  by  the  rich  to  feed  the  poor.  St  Chrysos- 
tom  gives  the  following  account  of  this  feast,  which 
he  derives  from  the  apostolical  practice.  He  says, 
'^  The  first  Christians  had  all  things  in  common,  as 
we  read  in  Uie  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  but  when  that 
equality  of  possession  ceased,  as  it  did  even  in  the 
apostles'  time,  the  agape  or  love-feast  was  substituted 
in  the  room  of  it.  Upon  certain  days,  after  partak- 
ing of  the  Lord's  supper,  they  met  at  a  common 
feast,  the  rich  bringing  provisions,  and  the  poor,  who 
had  nothing,  being  invited."  These  love-feasts,  div- 
ing the  three  first  centimes,  were  held  in  the  churches 
without  scandal,  but  in  afrer  times  the  heathen  began 
to  tax  them  with  impurity.  This  gave  occasion  to  a 
reformation.  The  kiss  of  charity,  with  which  the 
ceremony  used  to  end,  vras  no  longer  given  between 
different  sexes,  and  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to  have 
any  beds  or  couches  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
wished  to  eat  at  their  ease.  The  abuses,  however, 
became  so  notorious,  that  the  holding  of  the  A.,  in 
churches  at  least,  was  solemnly  condemned  at  the 
council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year  397.  Some  modem 
sects,  as  the  Wesleyans,  Sandemanians,  Moravians, 
&C.  have  attempted  to  revive  this  feast.  . 

AoABic,  AoARicuM,  AoARicus ;  the  mushroom,  a 
genus  of  the  order  of  fitngi^  belonging  to  the  class  of 
crffptoganda^  Linnaeus.  The  generic  character  is  a 
pUetu,  or  cap,  with  gills  underneath,  which  differ  in 
substance  fiiom  the  rest  of  the  plant,  being  composed 
of  two  lamina) ;  the  seeds  are  in  the  g3ls.»Some 
have  enumerated  no  less  than  634  species  of  this 
fungus,  others  400.  Of  all  these,  only  one  species, 
A*  campestria,  common  mushroom,  or  champignon, 
has  been  selected  for  cultivation  in  Enf^and.  It  is 
considered  the  most  savoury  of  the  genus,  and  is  much 
in  request  for  the  table.  It  is  eaten  fresh,  either 
stewed  or  boiled,  and  preserved  either  as  a  pickle  or 
in  powder ;  and  it  fornishes  the  sauce  called  ketchup. 
The  field  plants  are  better  for  eating,  inasmudi  as 
they  are  more  tender  than  those  raised  on  artificial 
h&Ss,  The  wild  mushrooms  are  found  in  parks  and 
pastures,  where  the  turf  has  not  bean  ploughed  up 
lor  many  years,  and  the  best  time  for  gathering  them 
is  August  and  September. 

Aoatb;  a  fossil  compounded  of  various  sub- 
stances, as  chalcedony,  cornelian,  jasper,  hornstone, 
quarts,  Ac  These  different  fossils  do  not  all  occur 
in  every  A.,  commonly  only  two  or  three  of  them. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  A.,  as  the  fortification, 
the  landscape,  the  riband,  the  moss,  the  tube,  the 
clouded,  the  loned,  the  star,  the  fragment,  the  punc- 
tuated, the  petrifiM^tion,  the  coral,  and  the  jasper  A. 
No  country  affinds  finer  A.,  or  in  greater  abundance, 
than  Germany.  It  is  found  in  great  quantHies  at 
Oberstein.  in  tliat  country.  It  is  also  found  in 
France,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Sicily,  Siberia, 
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and  very  beantifiil  in  the  £a*  Indies,  wliere,  how- 
ever, it  b  confounded  with  onyx.  It  Ss  cut  into 
vases,  mortars,  snuff-boxes,  cops,  rincs,  seals,  handles 
for  knives  and  forks,  hilts  for  sworote,  beads,  smell- 
ing^boxes,  &c.  It  was  hiffhly  valued  by  the  an- 
cients, who  executed  many  fine  works  with  it.  The 
ooUeotions  of  Brunswick  and  Dresden  are  remark- 
able for  beautiful  specimens  of  this  kind.  Great  me- 
dicinal virtues  were  formerly  attributed  to  the  agate, 
but  it  is  now  rejected  from  medical  practice.  Agate 
som^imes  contains  fisures  bearing  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  some  reguurly-shaped  dject,  either  na- 
ttual  or  artifidal,  e,  g,  a  man,  a  circle,  an  animal, 
&C.  This  kind  is  the  most  prised.  These  figures 
may,  however,  be  produced  by  artificially  stauiinff 
the  stone,  so  that  stories  <^  wonderful  figures  fiMma 
on  agates  are  not  to  be  implicitly  believed. 

AoATBO ;  an  Athenian,  distinguished  both  as  a 
tragic  and  comic  writer.  We  knmr  only  the  names 
of  some  of  his  pieces.  He  is  said  to  have  been  too 
parUal  to  antithesis.  As  a  tragic  poet,  he  was  once 
crowned  at  the  Olympic  games.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Socrates  and  Euripides,  and  was  the  fint  who  wrote 
on  fictitious  subjects.  He  was  disHngnished  also 
for  musical  talent. 

AoATHOCLBB  WBS  ooe  of  the  boldest  adventivKS 
of  antiquity.  His  history  is  principally  drawn  from 
Piodorus  Siculus,  books  19  and  SO,  and  fragments  of 
book2L,8ndfiom  Justin,  books  22  and  23.  They 
derived  their  accounts  from  different  sources,  and 
dLfer,  therefijre,  especially  in  the  history  A  his 
youth.  Agathocles  was  the  son  of  Cardnus,  vHio, 
having  bran  eroelled  from  Rhegium,  resided  at 
ThermsB,  in  Sicuy.  On  account  of  a  mysterious 
onde,  he  was  exposed  in  his  infiiacy,  but  was  se- 
cretly brought  up  by  his  mother.  At  the  a|(e  of 
seven  years,  the  boy  was  again  received  by  his  re- 
pentant fiitber,  and  sent  to  Syracuse  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  potter,  where  he  continned  to  reside,  be- 
inff  admitted  by  Timoleon  into  the  number  of  the 
ciuiens.  He  was  drawn  from  obscurity  by  Damas, 
a  noble  Syracusan,  to  whom  his  beauty  recommend- 
ed him,  and  was  soon  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army 
sent  agataist  Agricentom.  By  a  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  Damas,  ne  became  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
men  of  Syracuse.  Under  the  dominion  of  Soaistra- 
tns,  be  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Tarentom,  but  returned 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  usurped  the  sovereignty, 
in  which  he  estahliriied  hhnself  by  the  murder  of  se- 
veral thouands  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  SicUy,  317  a  C.  He 
mahitafaied  Us  power  twenty-eight  years,  till  289  B.C. 
To  strengthen  his  authority  in  bis  native  country,  and 
to  give  employment  to  the  people,  he  endeavoured, 
like  Dionyahis,  to  drive  the  Cart-haginians  from  Si- 
cily. Ibvinff  been  defeated  by  them,  and  besieged 
in  Syracuse,  Ee  boldlv  residved  to  pass  over  to  Af- 
rica with  a  portion  of  his  army.  Here  he  fought  for 
four  yean,  till  307,  generally  with  soooeas,  Sistur- 
banoes  in  Sicily  compelled  him  to  leave  his  army 
twice,  and,  at  his  second  return  into  Afirica,  be  found 
it  in  rebellion  against  his  son  Arcfaagathus.  He  u>- 
peased  the  commotion  by  promisfaig  the  troops  the 
booty  they  should  win;  but,  being  defieated,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  up  his  own  sons  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  exaaperatedwairion,  and  expose  these 
latter,  without  a  leader,  to  the  enemy.  His  sons 
were  murdered ;  the  army  surrendered  to  the  Gar> 
thaginians.  Hehfanself  restored  quiet  to  Sicily,  and 
concluded  apeace,  306  B.  C,  which  secured  to  both 
parties  their  former  possessions.  He  then  engaged 
in  several  hostile  expeditions  to  Italy,  wiiere  he  van- 

attished  the  Brutii,  and  sacked  Cvotona.    His  latter 
ays  were  saddened  by  domestic  strife.    His  inten- 
tion was,  that  his  youi^^est  son,  Agathodes,  should 


biherit  the  thme.  This  stimulated  his  i 
Afchiu(athus,  to  rebellion.  He  murdered  the  in- 
tendeoheir,  and  perraaded  Mnnon,  a  fovovite  of 
the  king,  to  poison  him.  This  was  done  by  meam 
of  a  feiSher.  with  whkA  the  king  cleaned  his  teeth 
after  a  meal.  His  mouth,  and  soon  his  whole  body, 
became  a  mass  of  comiption.  Before  he  was  en- 
tirely dead,  he  was  thrown  upon  a  fonecal  pile. 
Aooording  to  some  authors,  he  died  at  the  ue  o^ 
72yeara;  acoordingto  othera,  at  that  of  95.  Mxw 
his  death,  his  wife,?rexena,  and  two  sons,  were  sent 
to  Egypt.  His  son-in4aw,  Pynhus,  king  of  Epirvs, 
inherited  his  influence  in  Sidiy  and  soiShem  Italy. 
Agathocles  possessed  the  talents  of  a  general  and  a 
sovereign.  He  was  proud  of  his  ignoble  descent. 
His  cnulty,  luxury,  and  insatiable  ambition  were  the 
occasion  OK  his  ruin. 

AoATHODJtMON  (Greek)  I  a  beneficent  spirit,  op- 
posed to  eaeodmmon,  an  evil  spirit    Ancient  writers 
Ive  this  name  to  a  kind  of  serpent  revered  by  the 


AoB,  in  law ;  the  time  when  the  law  allows  per- 
sons to  do  acts,  which,  tar  want  of  yean,  they  wem 
prohibited  from  doing  b^ore.  Some  of  the  rules  of 
the  common  law  of  Rngiand  in  regard  to  age,  ar^ 
as  follow:  fourteen  years  in  a  man^ and t^ve  in 
a  woman,  is  the  age  of  discretion  for  oonsentfaig  to 
marriage.  At  fourteen,  a  minor  may  choose  a  guar- 
dian. Twenty-one  yean  is  the  full  age.  A  person 
under  the  age  of  twnity-one  may  make  a  punchase, 
but  may  dingree  to  it,  if  he  chooses,  on  reaching  his 
foil  age.  No  one  can  be  chosen  a  member  of  par- 
liament under  the  age  of  twenty-one  yean,  nor  or- 
dained a  priest  until  the  age  of  twenty-four  yean,  nor 
made  a  bishop  liefore  he  is  thirty  yean  old.  In  mar- 
riages, when  either  of  the  parties  is  under  twenty- 
one  years,  and  is  not  a  widower  or  widow,  the  con- 
sent of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  minor  is  re- 
quired, if  the  manriage  is  in  pursuance  of  a  license ; 
or,  if  it  lie  in  pursuance  of  bans  publidied,  the  parent 
or  guardian  may,  at  the  time  of  the  publicatian  of 
the  Dans,  declare  in  church  his  dissent  to  such  mar- 
riage, and  prevent  its  taking  effect  The  age  for 
serving  fai  the  militia  is  from  sbcteen  to  finty-five 
years.  Cokt^e  1  liut,  78.— The  finllowmg  are  some 
of  thenroviskmsof  the  Cnilp^dnMl^eiiwiSi  regard  to 
age :  Rirty  yean  are  required  ror  k  member  of  the 
legfsbiture,  thirty  for  a  Judge,  Juror,  or  elector,  and 
twenty-two  to  discharge  any  office  in  the  courts.  To 
contract  marriage,  it  requires  that  the  man  should  be 
at  least  eighteen  yean  old,  and  the  woman  fifteen. 
But  marriage  is  not  valid  without  the  consent  of  par 
rents  (or,  in  case  of  their  death,  ot  the  other  relatioos 
in  the  ascendiiw  line,  who  take  their  place),  until  the 
man  is  twenty-mre,  and  the  woman  twenty-one  yean 
old,  and  even  then  it  is  necessary  to  give  tJie  pamns 
or  other  relations  notice.  A  person  adoptiag  must 
be  as  much  as  fifty  yean  old,  and  at  least  fibecsi  yean 
older  than  the  person  adopted,  unless  the  latter  has 
saved  the  life  of  the  former,  fai  which  case  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  person  adopUng  should  be  of  fiill 
a^  and  older  than  the  person  adopted.  (See^dbf- 
tmn)  Full  age  is  fixed  at  twenty-one  yea^s  for  both 
sexes.  At  sixteen  yean,  a  nUnor  can  make  a  will. 
Witnesses,  hi  a  strict  sense,  must  be  of  foil  age. 
Under  fifteen  yean  of  age,  a  perMn  can  only  affirm, 
wiUxNit  an  oath.  An  innocent  debtor  of  seventy 
yean  and  upwards  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  personal 
liberty.  If  a  criminal  is  under  sixteen  yean,  and 
the  Jury  find  that  he  has  acted  without  a  proper  sense 
of  his  guilt,  he  is  acquitted,  exoeot  that  -he  may  be 
mnfinm,  for  a  limited  time,  in  a  house  of  correction. 

These  are  the  provisions  of  the  French  code In  the 

United  States  of  America,  the  rules  of  the  English 
law  reelecting  age  have,  in  most  cases,  beenado|itcfl 
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ikii^fliriMi.  To  be  duMoi  presideiit  of  the 
t.  Sl,aMB  mmi  be  et  least  thiity-lve  yean  old, 
amMr  BHt  be  thiityt  and  a  lepteseDtative  tweo- 
tf4nranM,  Eroy  free  white  male  citiien,  of 
tjrtiuja  jmn,  ii  oUised  to  serve  in  tbe  militia 
ciflteRBdies  tile  age  <2forC7-t¥e  yean,  nnless  ez- 
oricdfvnBeapedalreaaQii.  (See  age  in  CVmmm/ 

MoL  We  iod  the  ages  of  tbe  world  mentioned 
kyttfttrtoi  of  the  Greek  poela.  They  oompttred 
tb  autaioe  of  mankind  to  the  life'Of  an  individual, 
Md  tbe  ewlieit  period  of  the  world  to  the  tianquii- 
iicyodhappineaeof  youth.  Henod  speaks  oflive 
daiaciasei:  UTheg^tdenot SatHmmnage^Y^en 
Sttn  niM  the  earth.  The  people  were  free  from 
tbe  rertaitti  of  laws ;  they  had  neither  ships  nor 
wnpoBs,  wan  nor  aokhen ;  the  fertile  fields  needed 
00  onhivationt  and  pcfpetoal  spring  blessed  the  earth. 
&  The  «A«r  ^r,  which  he  desoibes  as  licentious 
aodvickedL  3.  The  irtam  agt;  violent,  savage, 
and  varilke.  4.  Tbe  keroie  age^  which  seemed  an 
spprooBBtion  to  a  better  state  of  things.  5.  The 
me  ^,  wfaoi  jnstioe  and  honour  had  left  the  earth. 
TV  poit  suppoawl  this  to  be  the  age  in  which  he 
hmstlf  lived.  Ovid  retained,  in  his  Metamorphoses, 
the  diviaoB  of  Heaiod,  with  this  difiierenoe— he  omit- 
tfd  the  hemic  a^,  and  placed  the  four  ages  before 
tiie  food  of  1>eocaliao.— This  idea,  first  used  as  a 
poftial  cmbellidimeni,  was  also  introduced  intof^ 
m^by.  Tbe  aces  were  looked  upon  as  a  part  of 
tiie  gnat  ywr  or  tbe  worid,  the  revolution  of  which 
«ii  to  brinf  the  heavenly  bodies  to  their  fint  position. 
Mjtbohwy  was  thus  bro^riit  into  the  closest  con- 
MiiaB  irith  aatnxxnqr.  The  first,  or  golden  age, 
««  oadv  the  dosninion  of  Saturn ;  the  second,  of 
Jifiter;  the  third,  of  Neptune ;  and  tbe  fourth,  of 
Pteo,«r,  m  sane  say,  of  ApoUo.  The  time  of  the 
^wspietiOB  of  the  great  year  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
hmtoa,  was fizeoliy  same  at  3000 solar  yean ;  by 
«kn,atthe  mysterious  number  7777  solar  yean. 
OowieHhaated  it  at  12,954 ;  Hefaditus,  at  18,000 ; 
»d  (kpheas,  aft  twelve  months,  consisting  esch  of 
iOO^JOOytan.  The  Sibylline  books  divided  it  into 
(Macahrmimtlis,  or  the  fimr  seasons  of  the  year. 
Spwgvis  the  golden  age  $  Summer,  the  silver; 
Astmntbebnaenywhidiwas  interrupted  byDeu- 
csfas^find;  and  Winter,  the  iron  age;  and  then 
^  eTde  began  with  Spring  agahu  The  idea  of 
a^oftheworU  is  so  deeply  fixed  in  the  miture  of 
■m,  tfast  it  is  latciwoven  with  the  reUgkius  smU. 
t  every  nation  on  the  globe.    Wefind 


oasplesofit  in  the  miUemUal  reign  of  theApoca- 
llKsad  in  the  Yims  of  the  East  Indians.  The 
woffiDararaof  tSeworld  prevailed  among  the 
IHIirtm  Tbm  first,  a  kind  of  golden  age,  lasted, 
MasAw  to  their  traditkn,  1,7^,000  yean;  the 
■m  of  Ims  period  lived  400  years,  and  were  all 
«isM;  la  this  period,  the  god  Brahma  was  bom.  In 
tte aeoad  period,  which  lasted  l,29e/)00  years,  their 
^|ibi  were  bom;  men  lived  only  300  yean,  and 
vioebeHB  to  aeep  into  the  worid.  During  the  third 
«!«.  vUeh  lasted  8,064,000  yean,  men  Uved  only 
80  yeaia,  owing  to  the  faiorease  of  vice.  Of  the 
MaR,la  wfaidi  we  now  live,  4^027,213  yean 
yjissdy  gone,  and  the  life  of  man  is  sunk  to  one 
fc<itb«f  its  original  Jnntian. 
iUi.   For  the  difiEereni  ages  of  life,  see  Life; 

^^•■a,  sfind  of;  an  assembly  of  Jewish  docUvs, 
■^A.D.  1650^  so  denominated  from  a  plain,  on 
*^  ihry  ant,  about  thirty  leagues  distant  ttam 
">^  is  Hangary.  More  than  300  labbies,  and 
^  sikr  Jews,  of  diflerent  natiops,  attended.  The 
''^"t  ess,  10  debate  the  question  whether  the  Mes- 
^  hsdsppeaicd.     The  negative  of  the  question 


was  osrried,  and  it  was  agreed  that  his  dOBBhig  was 
debijed  on  aeoount  of  tiieir  sins  and  unpen£ence. 
They  were  ci  opinion  that  he  would  be  born  of  a 
virgin,  would  come  as  a  great  conqueror,  would  de^ 
liver  the  Jews  from  every  foreign  yoke,  and  alter 
nothing  in  the  Mosaic  reiigion.  Some  eodesiastics 
from  Rome  attended  this  meeting,  but  the  multitude 
would  not  hear  them. 

Agbmoolams,  or  Azamoglahs,  are  childmi  pur. 
chased  from  the  Tartan,  or  raised  every  third  year, 
by  way  of  tribute,  from  the  Christians  tolerated  in 
the  Turkish  empire.  They  are  circumcised  and  in. 
structed  in  the  religion  of  their  masters,  and  in  milU 
tary  exercises.  From  them  the  janisaries  were  re- 
cruited.   (See  Janizaries.) 

AoKNDA,  among  divines,  sometimes  signifies  thrngs 
which  a  man  is  bound  to  perform,  in  opposition  to 
eredenda,  which  he  is  bound  to  believe.  It  also  de- 
notes the  service  or  offices  of  the  church.  A.  isaiso 
used  to  signify  church  books  compiled  by  public  au- 
thority, prescribing  the  order  to  be  observed  by  the 
ministen  and  people,  in  the  ceremonies  and  devotions 
of  the  church;  e.  g.  the  ritual,  liturgy,  missal,  &c. 
In  Prussia,  the  new  A.  (in  the  last  sensn),  arfoitnurily 
introduced  by  the  kmr,  but  njected  by  many  cler- 
gymen, and  oongregauons,  has  occasioned  some  trou- 
ble of  late  years.  Honoun  and  promotions  Induced 
many  of  the  clergy  to  adopt  it,  but  othen  remained 
firm  in  their  opposition.  The  dty  of  Berlin  and  the 
fiunous  professor  Schleiermacher  were  very  conspi- 
cuous in  resisting  it  In  all  the  churches  of  which 
the  king  was  patron,  it  was  introduced. 

AcmiLAus ;  a  kuig  of  Sparta,  390—906,  B.  C. ; 
elevated  to  the  throne  after  tbe  death  of  his  brother 
A^,  by  Lysander,  vriio  afterwards  formed  a  con- 
spiracy to  depoae  him ;  but  the  plan  was  discovered 
and  fruFtrated.  Called  by  the  lonians  to  their  assis- 
tance against  Artaxerxes,  he  commenced,  after  Ly- 
Sander's  death,  his  glorious  career;  defrated  the 
Penians^  but  was  compelled  to  stop  in  his  victorious 
course,  and  turn  his  arms  against  Thebes,  Corinth, 
&C.,  which  had  united  agahist  Sparta,  and,  in  a  sub- 
sequent war  with  Thebes,  to  contend  against  Pelo- 
piius  and  Epaminondas,  the  greatest  generab  of 
those  times.  His  prudence,  however,  saved  the  dty, 
without  the  hamni  of  a  battle.  He  delivered  it  anew, 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  though  it  was  actually  in 
the  hands  of  E^minondas.  On  his  return  from  his 
last  campaign  in  Egypt,  loaded  with  honoun  and 
presents,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  on  the  coast 
of  Libya,  and  perished,  being  then  in  his  84th  year. 
In  person,  he  was  small  and  insignificant.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  a  noble  prince,  ana  almost  adored  by 
his  soldien,  though  he  sometimes  violated  the  virtue 
of  Justice,  in  cases  in  which  he  could  be  usefiil  to  his 
country  or  friends. 

AooaiOATiON,  in  physics;  a  species  of  union, 
whereby  several  things,  which  have  no  natural  de- 
pendence or  connexion  with  one  another,  are  col- 
lected together,  so  as,  in  some  sense,  to  constitute 
one.  Thus,  a  heap  of  sand,  or  a  mass  of  ruins,  are 
bodies  by  aggregation. 

Agbrim,  or  AnonaiM ;  avilbigehi  the  county  of 
Galway,  hi  Irehind,  memorable  for  a  decisive  battle 
fought  in  the  neighbourhood,  July  12, 1691,  between 
the  forces  of  Wilfiam  HI.,  amounthig  to  20,000  men, 
commanded  by  general  Ginckel,  and  those  of  James 
II.,  amounthig  to  28,000  men,  commanded  by  the 
French  gencial  St  Ruth.  The  forces  of  William 
were  victorious. 

Agii«couiit,  or  Azincourt;  a  villMe  in  the  dis- 
trict Saint-Pd,  m  the  department  na  de  Calais, 
fiimons  for  the  battle  of  Oct.  25, 1415,  between  the 
Frrach  and  English.  Henry  V.,  khir  of  England, 
eager  to  conquer  France,  landed  at  Harfieiu-,  took 
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the  place  by  atonn,  and  wished  to  march  through 
Picudy  to  Calais,  in  order  to  fix  his  winter-quarters 
In  its  neigfabourhood.  With  a  powerfiil  force,  the 
daiqphin  advanced  against  him.  The  numerical  su- 
periority of  the  French  was  great,  and  theconiSdence 
of  the  leader  and  the  nobles  such,  that  they  refused 
the  proflered  aid  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
city  of  Paris.  Henry  V.  retreated  to  the  Somme. 
Thie  French  followed  to  harass  his  retreat,  and  to 
defend  the  passage  from  Abbeville  to  St  QuenUn, 
which  he  sained  only  through  the  inattention  of  the 
enemy.  The  English,  however,  being  destitute  of 
•very  thing,  and  reduced  by  sickness,  Henry  asked 
lor  peace  on  disadvantageous  terms.  The  French 
refused  his  proposals,  and  succeeded  in  throwing 
themselves  between  Calais  and  the  English.  These 
hitter  coosisted  of  2000  men  at  arms,  and  12,000 
archers,  and  were  rnnsed  in  order  of  battle  between 
two  hilb,  with  the  ardiers  on  the  wings.  Stakes,  of 
whidi  every  man  carried  one,  were  fixed  in  front  of 
them.  The  French,  commanded  by  the  constable 
d*Albert,  numbered  lOOpOO  troops,  of  whom  6000 
were  men  at  arms.  They  arranged  themselves  in 
two  divisions,  with  the  men  at  arms,  of  ^om  2000 
were  mounted,  in  front  The  English  first  put  them- 
selves hi  motion.  The  French  horse  instantly  has- 
tened to  meet  them,  but  were  received  with  such  a 
shower  of  arrows  by  the  archers,  that  they  fell  back 
on  the  first  diviskm,  and  threw  it  into  confusion.  The 
light-«rmed  archers  seised  their  dubs  and  battle- 
axes,  and  broke  into  the  ranks  of  the  knights  on  foot, 
who  could  not  move  on  account  of  their  heavy  coats 
of  matt,  and  the  closeness  of  their  anray.  The  Eng- 
lish horse  fiew  to  assist  the  archers ;  the  first  Frendi 
division  retreated ;  the  second  could  not  sustain  the 
charge  of  the  victors ;  and  the  whole  French  army 
was  soon  entirely  scattered.  The  victory  was  com- 
plete. Henry  thought  that  the  French  would  rally 
and  renew  the  battte ;  and,  being  ahirmed  also  by 
the  report,  that  a  party  of  peasants,  in  arms,  were 
plundering  his  baggage,  he  ordered  all  the  prisoners 
to  be  masoured.  The  command  was  already  exe- 
cuted, when  he  discovered  the  groundlessness  of  his 
fear.  The  victorious  army,  however,  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  flying  enemy,  took  14/XX)  prisoners  more, 
lOfiOO  Frenchmen  lay  dead  on  the  battlefield. 
Among  them  was  the  constable^  with  six  dukes  and 
princes.  Five  princes,  among  whom  were  the  dukes 
of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  wen  taken  prisoners.  The 
English  lost  ICiOO  men  killed;  among  them  the 
duke  of  York,  Henry's  unde,  whom  the  duke  d*Alen- 
9on  slew  at  bis  side,  while  pressing  towards  the  king. 
He  had  already  dadbed  the  crown  nom  Henry's  heeB, 
and  lifted  his  hand  for  a  more  effectual  blow,  when 
the  king's  attendants  surrounded  him,  and  he  fell 
covered  with  wounds.  After  the  battle,  the  English 
continued  their  march  to  Calais,  and  thence  niled 
for  England,  toassemUe  an  armv  for  a  new  invasion. 
Agio  is  the  difierenoe  in  value  between  bank  money 
and  coin  or  other  currency.  The  term  is  in  most 
frequent  use  in  Holland  and  Venice.  It  is,  how- 
ever, used  at  Hambuig  and  other  places  in  Germany. 
It  is  synonymous  wiui  premium,  when  the  bank 
money  is  worth  more  than  the  same  nominal  amount 
of  the  current  oohi,  and  with  diweoitni,  when  its  value 
is  less.  The  agio  at  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  was 
from  three  to  four  per  cent  before  the  French  inva- 
skm  of  HoUand  in  1795 ;  that  of  Venkse  was  for- 
mally fixed  at  20  per  cent ;  the  bank  money  of  eadi 
of  those  places  being  so  much  more  valuable  than 
the  current  coin.  This  difierence  in  value  arises 
often  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  current  coin 
is  depreciated  by  wearing  and  cUppiM.  The  agio 
of  the  bankHnooey  of  Hambur|^  was  formerly  four- 
teen per  cent  on  tliis  account    j^gio  is  sometimes 


used  to  signify  the  premium  or  discount  on  bills  of 
exchange. 

Agis  IV.,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  and  colleague  of 
Leonidas  in  the  government  of  Sparta,  was  the  soo 
of  Eudamidas,  and  a  lineal  descendent  of  Agesilaos. 
Historians  afiLrm  that  he  was,  in  youth,  of  singuhu- 
promise,  and  that,  in  maturer  age,  he  prepared,  by 
the  introduction  of  new  laws,  to  correct  the  aboses 
wbkh  had  crept  into  the  Spartan  govenunent  This 
he  found  a  measure  of  peculiar  difficulty,  but  he  was 
supported  by  his  maternal  unde  Asesilaus,  thou^^h 
with  a  sdfish  desisn,  and  likewise  oy  many  of  Uie 
dtisens.  They  obtained  a  law  for  the  eqtmlioitioi* 
of  property,  and  A.  himself  shared  a  valuable  estate 
with  the  community.  In  consequence  of  his  exer- 
tions, Leonidas  was  deposed  aiM  banished.  The 
people,  however,  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
projected  reform,  and  while  A.  was  leading  an  army 
to  aid  the  Achaeans,  the  indiscretion  of  nis  unde 
Agesilaus  during  his  absence,  occasioned  a  conspi- 
racy for  the  restoration  of  Leonidas.  The  conspira- 
tors, having  succeeded,  forced  A.  to  take  refuge  iii  a 
temple,  which  he  never  left  but  for  tlie  purpose  of 
bathing.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  was  sur- 
prised and  dragged  to  prison.  The  ep^ori  having 
there  questioned  mm  respecting  his  views  in  alterine 
the  laws,  he  answered  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  S 
restoring  those  of  Lycumis.  Sentence  of  death  was 
passed  upon  him ;  but  toe  ministers  of  the  law,  until 
foroed  by  Demodiares,  refused  to  conduct  him  to  a 
chamber  reserved  for  the  execution  of  criminals. 
He  was  there  strangled,  and  he  submitted  to  his  sen- 
tence with  heroic  fimiess.  The  grandmother  and 
modier  of  A.  shared  the  same  fiite. 

AorrATOBs,  in  En^ish  history,  were  persons 
dected  by  the  army,  in  1647,  to  watch  over  its  inter- 
ests, and  to  control  the  parliament,  at  that  time  sit- 
ting at  Westminster.  Two  private  men,  or  inferior 
oflicers,  were  appointed  from  each  troop  or  company, 
and  this  body,  when  collected,  was  presumed  to  equal 
tibe  house  of  commons ;  while  the  peers  were  repre- 
sented by  a  council  of  officers  of  rank.  Cromwell 
at  first  made  use  of  them,  but  afterwards  issued  or- 
ders for  suppressing  them.  These  associations,  so 
dangerous  to  the  constitution,  gave  rise  to  the  act 
whidi  forbids  any  member  to  enter  dther  house  of 
parliament  armed— a  regulation  enforced  with  jeaU 
ousy  to  this  day.  Hwme'M  HiH,  duip.  lix.  The  term 
Agitator  has  been  applied  in  biter  days  to  pditical 
demagogues. 

Aglaia  ;  according  to  Hesiod,  one  of  the  thrre 
graces,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Euryuome ;  aoeonl- 
uur  to  others,  the  mother  of  the  graces,  and  wife 
ofVulcan.    (See  Graces,) 

AoNANo;  a  bke  lying  west  of  Naples.  In  its 
neiffhboorhood  are  the  nunous  grotto  aeX  Cane  and 
the  oaths  of  St  Januariua.  The  former  is  noted  for 
the  suffocating  vapours  of  carbonic  add  gas,  which 
ascend  from  its  bottom.  The  baths  are  beneficial  in 
cases  of  gout,  syphilis,  Ac.  Their  reputation  has 
been  increased,  cSf  late  years,  by  the  way  in  vdiich 
they  have  been  applied  by  Mr  Von  Gimbemat  U» 
restore  the  weakened  dectiieity  of  the  sick. 

Aqnatb  (d^nalt),  in  the  dvil  law ;  relations  oo 
the  male  side,  in  opposition  to  eognaiea,  relations  on 
the  female  side.  In  the  Scottish  law,  A.  are  under- 
stood to  be  those  persoos  nearest  related  by  the  fii- 
ther,  though  frmales  intervene. 

Aoras,  St ;  a  saint  viho  suffipred  martyrdom  at  the 
time  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Diodetian.  Her  festival  is  cdebratr- 
ed  on  the  29th  of  January.  Pomenichinohaspabited 
her  at  the  moment  of  her  execution.  Two  churchm 
of  this  saint,  one  in  Rome,  tlie  other  near  the  city, 
are  remarkable  buildings.    In  front  of  tlie  latter,  tlio 
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frttitftte  aim  if  oelebfBted  with  much  obsirvaiice. 
Muf  ottfe^  hones,  &c.  are  broogfat  there  and 
bleacdbf  the  prieaL  This  oeremooy  is  thouefat  to 
fmeetlhefli  against  sickness  during  the  fiilfowing 

Asm,  St;  €ne  of  the  Caasiterides,  or  Sdlly 
■faiL  (9.  r.)  This  isUod  is  commonly  called  I/^ht- 
ktm  miuiif  because  it  has  a  light-house.  W.  ion. 
^i9;  N.]aL49»53r. 

Aam  SoBSL,  the  mistress  of  Charies  VIL,  king 
fifnuBt,  was  bom  1409,  of  a  noble  fimiily,  and  was 
«»«f  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  women 
sriKr  time.  As  lady  of  honour  to  IsabeUa  of  Lor- 
aiar,  dacheas  of  Ai^,  she  accompanied  that  prin- 
coi,  in  1431,  to  the  Fk«nch  court  Her  beauty  at- 
Uieted  the  &vour  of  the  young  king,  and  he 
aqniated  her  one  of  the  queen's  ladies  of  honour. 
.4Rir  some  resisiaiioe,  A.  yielded  to  the  passion  of 
the  oMnarch.  The  Eng^  then  had  possession  of 
failfof  taooe;  and  Charles  VIL,  though  naturally 
bold,  became  depressed  and  inactive  under  the  weight 
offaif  Bisfiatoiies.  A.  alone  was  able  to  rouse  him 
from  his  apathy,  and  make  him  feel  what  he  owed  to 
hiBttlf  and  hb  people.  The  eventual  success  of 
biiinns  mcreaaed  his  passion  for  his  mistress,  who 
M  not,  however,  abuse  her  power  over  him. 
8be  retired,  in  1445,  to  Loches,  where  Charles  had 
faaik  hrr  a  castle.  He  afterwards  conferred  on  her 
Ike  eoaoty  of  Penthievre,  in  Bretagne,  'the  selgni- 
wiaof  Rocfae-Serviere  aod  Issodune,  in  Beni,  and 
tbe chateau  de  Bcout^,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame; 
vbcBoe  die  received  the  name  of  dame  de  heautS, 
!te  had  lived  here  about  five  years,  freouently  visit- 
ed by  the  king,  when  the  queen  invited  ner  again  to 
caot,  B  1449.  A.  consented,  and  to  be  nearer  the 
kiag,  proceeded  to  the  castle  of  Masnal-la-Belle, 
vhm  she  died,  m  1450,  so  suddenly  as  to  afford 
poml  fior  the  susplcian  of  poison.  She  was  buried 
is  the  ooOcgiate  church  of  Loches  where  her  monu- 
wia  was  to  be  seen  in  1792.  She  left  the  king 
thne  ^agfaten,  who  were  acknowledged  by  him, 
md  portiooed  at  the  expense  of  the  crown. 

AooBi,  Marift  Gaetana,  a  learned  Italian  lady, 

«ihanatMihin,inl7ia    In  her  ninth  year,  she 

ipoke  Latin  with  coRectness,  and  also  delivered  an 

natiaB  a  this  language,  in  which  she  maintained 

ihattheftodyof  the  ancient  languages  was  jproper 

far  faaakoL    This  oration  was  printed  at  Milan,  in 

I7?7.     In  her  eleventh  year,  she  is  said  to  have 

^oka  Greek  as  fluently  as  her  mother  tongue. 

She  anrpiooeeded  to  perfect  henelf  in  the  oriental 

ii^|[«gfs,  so  that  ahe  was  usually  called  a  iivmg 

pdjglti.    She  next  studied  geometry  and  specaila- 

jiie  phttoaophy.      Her  ftther  fostered  her  love  of 

*»Ag  by  anwmbling  at  his  house,  at  oertahi  times, 

kamri  societies,  in  whkh  Maria  proposed  and  de- 

WhI  pUhMophicai  theses.    The  president  de  Bros- 

^ftfirts,  n  fda  Ldten  on  Italy,  that  nothing  can 

he  iBagfiaed  man  deiightiul  than  these  conversa- 

tiw  w«h  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  learned 

faaalea  of  the  time.    In  her  twentieth  year,  she  ap- 

pan  10  have  become  tired  of  these  erudite  disputa- 

^<aB^  the  sttbataaoe  of  which  was  afterward  pub- 

I<M  by  her  fiither.    They  fill  a  quarto  volume. 

^Mhiaaaiii  now  attracted  her  attention,  and  she 

oapond  a  treatise   on   conic   aections;    besides 

vhich,  in  her  tfaiitieth  year,  she  published  a  trea- 

<»  «  the  fwloDento  of  analysis,  which  has  been 

^ajdend  as  the  best  introduction  to  Euler's  works, 

^^  tanslatad  into  English,  in  1801,  by  Uie 

"^vead  John  Colsoo,  professor  of  mathematics  at 

^■Mge.    It  gahwd  her  so  much  reputation,  that 

wiiai  appointed,  in  her  thirty-second  year  pro- 

™wrf  aallieinatics  at  the  university  of  Bologna. 

'^crdmp  stady  of  this  science  seems  to  have  cast  a 


gloom  over  her  spirits.  She  secluded  herself  alto- 
sether  from  society,  retired  to  the  strict  order  of 
blue  nuns,  and  died  in  her  eighty-first  year,  1799. 
Her  sister,  M^ria  Theresa,  set  to  music  several  can- 
tatas, and  the  three  c^>ens,  Sophonuba,  Ciro  m  Ar- 
tnenioy  and  NUocri,  with  applause. 

Agnomim,  in  ancient  Rome ;  a  name  or  epithet 
ij^ven  to  a  person  by  way  of  praise  or  dispraise,  or 
Rom  some  remarkable  event  in  his  history.  Such 
names  remained  peculiar  to  the  person,  and  not  de- 
scendible to  his  issue.  Thus  one  of  the  Scipios  ob- 
tained the  A.  of  J/rieanus,  and  the  other  of  JstaU- 
cusy  from  their  achievements  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  Ramans  often  had  three  names  besides  the  A. ; 
the  mreBnomen,  corresponding  to  our  Christian  name, 
distmguishing  the  individual  from  others  of  the  same 
family ;  the  second,  or  nomen,  marked  his  clan ;  and 
the  third,  or  cognomen,  expressed  his  family;  to 
these  the  A.,  e.  g.  Attkus,  Cundaiory  GermanicuSy 
&c  was  added. 

Agnds  Dn  {Latin ;  the  Lamb  of  God).  1.  A 
prayer  of  the  Romish  liturgy,  beginning  with  the 
words  Agnus  Dei,  generally  sung  before  the  com- 
munion, and  accoraing  to  the  regulation  of  pope 
Sei^us  I.,  in  688,  at  the  dose  of  Uie  mass.  2,  A 
round  piece  of  wax,  on  which  is  impressed  the  figure 
of  the  sacred  Lamb,  with  the  banner  of  the  cross,  or  ^ 
of  St  John,  with  the  year  and  name  of  the  pope. 
The  pope  consecrates  and  distributes  a  great  num- 
ber of  them.  It  was  originally  customary,  in  the 
churches  of  Rome,  to  disti%ute  the  remains  of  the 
Paschal  taper,  consecrated  on  Easter  eve,  in  small 
pieces,  among  the  people,  who  burned  them  at  home, 
as  an  antidote  against  all  kinds  of  misfortune.  But 
when  the  number  of  candidates  became  too  large  to 
be  all  satisfied,  the  above  expedient  was  adopted. 
A.  D.  is  also  the  name  of  that  portion  of  the  mass, 
which  is  introduced,  in  Roman  catholic  churches,  at 
the  distribution  of  the  host 

AoowB,  in  geomphy ;  the  inhabitants  of  a  pro- 
vince of  Abvssinia.  They  are,  in  their  noanners, 
ferocious,  and  in  their  reliffion,  superstitious.  They 
are  heathens,  and  adore  me  spirit  residing  in  the 
Nile.  (See  Abyennia.)  Bruce't  Travels,  vol.  1 401. 
vol.  iiL  SlSrj. 

AoaA ;  a  province  of  Hmdostan  Proper,  situated 
between  25«  and  28"  N.  lat. ;  tiie  capital  of  which, 
of  the  same  name,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Briti^. 
Several  rajahs,  allies  of  the  British,  possess  the 
western  and  north-western  district.  The  part  of 
the  province  south  of  the  Chumbol  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Mahrattaa.  No  part  of  Huidostan 
afibrds  a  richer  soil ;  crain  of  all  kinds,  sugar,  indiro, 
and  cotton,  are  yiel£d  with  littie  labour  in  all  the 
British  districts.  Formerly  the  province  was  also 
fiunous  for  its  rilks.  It  furnishes  superior  horses.  It 
contidns  six  milikns  of  inhabitants.  A.,  the  city,  N. 
hit.  S7«  IS',  and  £.  Ion.  77«  56',  is  connected  witii 
the  whole  of  the  modem  history  of  India.  The  Ma- 
hommedans  call  it  w^^6aratedL  It  is  oniamented  with 
splendid  edifices,  of  which  the  Tqfe  Mahal,  or  Crown 
of  Edifices,  an  unrivalled  tomb  to  the  memory  of  the 
empress  of  Shah  Jehau,  who  died  1632,  is  the  most 
fiunous.  This  is  wholly  built  of  the  finest  white 
marble.  General  lord  Lake  took  A.  in  1803,  from 
tiie  Mahrattas.  A.  is  137  miles  from  Delhi,  and 
830  from  Calcutta. 

AoaAaiAN  Laws  ;  hiws  enacted  in  ancient  Rome 
for  the  division  of  public  lands.  In  the  valuable 
work  on  Roman  history  by  Mr  Niebuhr,  it  is  sa- 
tiafisctorily  shown,  that  these  laws,  which  have  so 
long  been  considered  hi  the  light  of  unjust  attacks 
on  private  property,  had  for  their  object  only  the  dis- 
tribution of  lands  which  were  the  property  of  tiie 
state,  and  that  tiie  troubles  to  which  they  gave  rise 
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wnie  oocBikned  by  the  opmitkm  cif  persons  who  had 
settled  on  these  lands  witnout  having  aoiuired  any 
title  to  them.  These  laws  of  the  Romans  were  so 
faitiniately  connected  with  their  system  of  establish- 
ing oolonies  in  the  different  parts  of  their  territories, 
that,  to  attain  a  proper  underBtanding  of  them,  it  is 
necessary  to  bestow  a  moment's  oonsSeration  on  that 
system.— Acooiding  to  Dionysins  of  Halicanassus, 
their  phin  of  sending  out  colonists,  or  settlers,  began 
as  eany  as  the  time  of  Romulns,  who  senerally 
placed  colonists  firom  the  city  of  Rome  on  Uie  lands 
taken  in  war.  The  same  policy  was  pursued  by  the 
kings  who  succeeded  him ;  and,  when  the  kings  were 
ezf^led,  it  was  adopted  by  the  senate  and  the 
people,  imd  then  by  the  dictators.  Tha«  were  se- 
veral reasons  inducing  the  Roman  government  to 
pursue  this  policy,  which  was  continued' for  a  long 
period  without  any  intermission;  first,  to  have  a 
check  upon  the  conquered  people;  secondly,  to 
have  a  protection  against  the  incursions  of  an  enemy ; 
thirdly,  to  augment  their  population;  fourthly,  to 
free  the  dty  of  Rome  from  an  excess  of  inhabitants ; 
fifthly,  to  quiet  seditions;  and,  sixthly,  to  reward 
their  veteran  soldiers.  These  reasons  abundantly 
appear  in  all  the  best  ancient  authorities.  In  the 
later  periods  cf  the  republic,  a  principal  motive  for 
establishing  colonies  was  to  have  the  means  of  dis- 
posing of  MldielB,  and  rewarding  them  with  dona- 
tions of  lands ;  a&d  such  colonies  were,  on  this  ac- 
count, denominated  wtUitary  colonies.  Now,  for 
whichever  of  these  causes  a  colony  was  to  be  estab- 
lished, it  was  necessary  that  some  hw  respecting  it 
should  be  passed,  either  by  the  senate  or  peo^e ; 
which  law,  in  either  case,  was  called  lex  afrariay 
an  agrarian  law,  which  will  now  be  explained. — An 
agnrian  hw  contained  various  provisions ;  it  de- 
scribed the  land  which  was  to  be  divided,  and  the 
classes  of  people  among  whom,  and  their  numbers, 
and  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  and  by  what 
bounds,  the  teiritory  was  to  be  paroelied  out  The 
mode  of  dividing  the  Uinds,  as  nr  as  we  now  under- 
stand it,  was  twofold ;  either  a  'Roman  population 
was  distributed  over  the  particular  territory,  without 
any  formal  ersctioo  of  a  colony,  or  genenl  grants  of 
lands  were  made  to  such  dtisens  as  were  mlUng  to 
form  a  colony  there.  The  lands  which  were  thus 
distributed  were  of  diifoent  descriptions ;  which  we 
must  ke^  in  mind,  in  order  to  have  a  hist  concep- 
tion of  the  opeiation  of  the  agrarian  laws.  They 
were  either  laiids  taken  from  an  enemy,  and  not  ac- 
tually treated  by  the  government  as  public  property, 
"  ■      '  occupica  by  the 


or  lands  which  were  rmrded  and  occupi 
Roman  people  as  public  property ;  or  public  lands 
which  had  been  artfuilv  and  clandestinely  taken 
possession  of  by  rich  and  powerful  bidividoals ;  or, 
lastly,  lands  which  were  bought  with  money  from  the 
pubUc  treasury,  fir  the  porpcee  of  being  distributed. 
Now,  all  such  agrarian  laws  as  con^refiended  either 
lands  of  the  enemy,  or  those  which  were  treated  and 
occupied  as  publk;  property,  or  those  which  had  been 
bougiit  with  the  pablfc  money,  were  carried  uito 
eAct  without  any  public  commotions;  but  those 
which  operated  to  distort)  the  opulent  and  pewcriul 
f:itlsens  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  which  they  on- 
juitlv  occupied,  and  to  place  colonists  (or  settlen) 
on  them,  were  never  pnmuilgaied  without  creat- 
ing great  disturbances.  The  ftrst  law  of  this  kind 
wm  proposed  by  Spmius  Cassius;  and  the  same 
measure  was  afterwards  attempted  by  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  almost  every  year,  but  was  as  constantly 
defeated  by  various  artifices  of  the  noUcs;  it  was, 
however,  at  length  passed.  It  appears,  both  fitim 
Dionysius  and  Vuto  (de  Re  Ruttka,  UK  1),  that,  at 
firrt,  Romulus  allottpd  two  Jurera  (about  one  and  a 
fourtli  acre)  of  the  public  lanih  to  each  man ;  then 


Numa  divided  the  lands  wfakdi  Romulns  had  takes 
hi  war,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  other  public  lamls; 
afterwards  Tullus  divided  those  lantt  which  Ro- 
mulus and  Numa  had  appropriated  to  the  private 
expenses  of  the  regal  establishment ;  then  Servius 
distributed  among  tnose  who  had  recently  become 
citisens,  certain  uoids  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  Veientes,  the  Casrites,   and  TarquinU; 


upon  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  it  appears 
the  lands  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Campus  Martins,  were,  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  granted  to  the  people.    After  this  pe- 
riod, as  the  republic,  by  means  of  its  continual  wars, 
received  continual  accessions  of  conquered  lands, 
those  lands  were  either  occupied  by  colonists  or  re- 
inaiaed  public  property,  until  the  period  when  Spo- 
rius  Cassius,  twenty-four  years  arter  the  expulsion 
of  the  khigs,  proposed  a  law  (already  mentioned),  by 
which  one  part  of  the  land  taken  item  the  Hemid 
was  allottea  to  the  Latins,  and  the  other  part  to  the 
Roman  people ;  but,  as  this  law  comprehended  cer- 
tain hinas  which  he  accused  private  persons  of  having 
taken  from  the  public,  and  as  the  senate  also  opposed 
him,  he  could  not  accomplish  the  passage  of  it.  Tim, 
accoiding  to  Livy,  was  tne  first  proposal  of  an  agra- 
rian law ;  of  wfaidi  he  adds,  no  one  was  ever  pro- 
posed, down  to  the  period  of  his  remembrance,  with- 
out very  great  puUic  commotions.  Dionysius  informs 
us,  further;  that  this  public  land,  by  the  negligence 
of  the  magistrates,  had  been  suffered  to  foil  mto  the 
possession  of  rich  men ;  but  that,  notwithslandii^ 
this,  a  cUvision  of  the  lands  would  have  taken  place 
under  this  law,  if  Cassius  had  not  included  among 
the  receivers  of  the  bounty  the  lAtins  and  Heniici, 
whom  he  had  but  a  little  while  before  made  citisens. 
After  much  debate  in  the  senate  upon  thissulgect,  a 
decree  was  passed  to  the  following  effect :  that  coin- 
missionen,  called  deeemviref  appointed  fitaa  among 
the  persons  of  consular  rank,  should  mark  out,  by 
boundaries,  the  public  huds,  and  should  desisnate 
how  much  shoula  be  let  out,  and  how  much  should 
be  distributed  among  the  common  people;  that,  if 
any  land  had  been  acqiUred  by  jouit  services  in  war, 
it  should  be  divided,  according  to  treaty,  with  those 
allies  who  had  been  admittd  to  citisenship ;  and 
that  the  choice  of  the  commissianers,  the  apportiosi- 
ment  of  the  lands,  and  all  other  tUngs  relating  to 
this  subfect,  should  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
succeeding  consuls.  Seventeen  years  after  this,  there 
was  a  vehement  contest  about  the  division,  which  the 
tribunes  proposed  to  make  of  lands  then  uijustly  oc- 
cupied by  the  rich  men ;  and,  three  years  aftier  that, 
a  similar  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  tribunes  would, 
accoiding  to  Livy,  have  produced  a  ferocious  con* 
trov^ny,  had  it  not  been  tor  the  address  of  Quintus 
Fisbius.     Some  yean  after  this,  the  tribunes  pro- 
posed another  law  of  the  same  Und,  by  which  the 
estates  of  a  great  jpart  of  the  nobles  would  have  been 
seised  to  the  public  use ;  but  it  was  stopped  in  its 
progress.     Appian  says,  that  the  nobles  and  rich 
men.  partly  by  getting  possession  of  the  public  lands, 
partly  bj  buying  out  Uie  shares  of  indignit  ownera, 
nad  maoe  themselves  owners  of  all  the  lands  in  Italy, 
and  had  thus,  by  degrees,  accomplished  the  removal 
of  the  common  peo^e  from  their  possessions.    Tliis 
abuse  sUmubted  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  revive  the 
Lidnian  law,  which  prohibited  any  incUvidual  from 
holding  more  than  flOOyir^era,  or  about  860  acres, 
of  land ;  and  would,  consequently,  compel  the  owners 
to  relinquish  all  the  suiplus  tothe  useof  the  public ; 
but  Gnicchus  proposed  that  the  ownen  shoold  be 
paid  the  value  of  the  hmds  relinquished.    The  kw, 
however,  did -not  operate  to  any  great  extent,  ami, 
after  having  cost  the  Gracchi  their  lives,  was  by  de- 
grees rendered  wholly  inooemtive.  Afitrr  thb*  period, 
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twioMatteignrfra  laws  were  atteniptod,  and  with 
varioai  ^'*^  aeoonliiir  to  the  nature  of  their  pro* 
▼iMBMdtfae  temfNTtf  the  thnes  in  which  tlier 
wfft  jByedL  One  of  the  most  remarkable  was 
Qm  ti  Raiios,  which  save  ocauioo  to  the  oele- 
bmid  entkn  against  him  hf  Cioero»  who  prevailed 
t^m  the  people  to  rpject  the  kw.— Fhan  a  careful 
ctjajiietatioo  of  these  laws,  and  the  othen  of  the 
amt  kind  on  which  we  have  not  commented,  it  is 
ippufi^  thai  the  whole  object  of  the  Roman  agrarian 
itiis  nas,  the  lands  belonging  to  the  state,  the  public 
ludi  or  natkmal  doiDabis,wmch,  as  already  observed, 
«vre  aoqolred  by  conquest  or  treaty,  and,  we  may 
sdd  also,  by  confiacatkna  or  direct  seisures  of  private 
i^tamby  dillerant  Actions,  either  for  lawfiil  or  UDr 
Inrlnl  oaoBcs ;  of  the  last  of  which  we  have  a  well- 
kamni  example  in  the  time  of  Sylla's  proscriptions. 
The  lan&  thoa  claimed  by  the  public  became  natur- 
ally  a  snijeci  of  extensive  specolatioo  with  the 
viahhy  eapitaiiata,  both  auMnw  the  noUes  and  other 
dsflses.  InoarownUmes,weiiavescen,durinffthe 
molntian  in  France,  the  ooniscatton  of  the  lands 
bdongiof  to  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  emigiants, 
Ittd  to  shnilar  results.  The  sales  and  purchases  of 
ladi,  by  virtne  of  the  Marian  laws  of  Rome,  under 
the  tarions  eomplicatea  drcumstaBces  whkh  must 
fvfr  cziia  in  aneh  cases,  and  the  attempts  by  the  go- 
muBwat  to  resume  or  re-gnnt  such  as  had  been 
aU,  wfaelher  by  right  or  by  wrong,  especially  after 
1  nncfaaser  had  Men  long  in  posression,  under  a 
tile  vUdi  he  aopposed  the  existing  laws  gave  him, 
■tinUy  oecnsioned  i^riat  heat  aid  agit&n;  the 
nljeci  ilKlf  facing  intrinsically  one  of  great  dlAcnlty, 
fftn  when  the  nasskns  and  interests  of  the  parties 
cnmnMl  wonid  pennit  a  calm  and  deliberate  exam- 
intioB  of  their  renective  righta— Fhnn  the  oom- 
wtiaBB  which  naoaUy  attendra  the  proposal  of  anar 
rna  laws  and  from  a  want  of  eiBOt  attention  to  thehr 
trae  db^Mi,  there  has  long  been  a  genenl  impression, 
maY  readers  of  the  Rifimn  hlstoij,  that  those  laws 
vm  ahvayaa  direct  and  violent  infringement  of  the 
riffats  cf  private  property.  Even  such  men,  it  has 
m  observed,  as  Madiiavelli,  Montesquieu,  and 
Ados  Staiith,  have  shared  hi  this  misconception  of 
thra.  Thh  erroneous  opinion,  however,  has  lately 
bm  eipooed  fay  die  genius  and  learning  of  Niebuhr, 
iihii  Roman  history,  above  mentioned,  a  work  whkdi 
■Bf  be  said  to  make  an  em  in  that  department  of 
ifining,  and  hi  which  he  has  clearly  shown,  that 
the  Qrigiaal  and  professed  obfect  of  the  agrarian  laws 
vai  the  distribatkm  of  thepaMe  bnds  only,  and  not 


those  of  private  dtisens.  Of  the  Lidnian  law,  enacted 

sbaa  376  B.  C,  on  which  all  subsetpient  agnrian 

kn  wrre  modelled,  Niebuhr  enumerates  the  foUow- 

■f  St  among  the  chief  provisions:  1.  The  limits  of 

the pahlicland shall  be accontelydeined.    Portions 

flf  k,  which  have  been  encroached  on  by  faidividuals, 

Ml  be  Rstored  to  the  smte.    2.  Every  estate  in  the 

phlic  land,  not  greater  than  this  bw  allows,  which 

■s  sot  been  acuBred  by  violence  or  fraud,  and  whidi 

■  aotoalfase,  shall  be  good  against  any  third  per- 

«B.    Sl  Every  Roman  dtlsen  shall  be  competent 

to  secaay  a  portion  of  newly  acquired  public  hmd, 

viihm  die  Ihnils  prestarfbed  1^  this  law,  provided  this 

hid  be  not  divided  by  law  among  the  citiaens,  nor 

gattcdtoaooiony.    4.  No  one  shall  occupy  of  the 

N>At  laad  aure  than  ive  hundred  jugera^  nor  paa- 

^oa  the  pobbc  commons  more  than  a  hundred 

hndtf  hige,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  head  of 

^nock.    S.  Those  who  occupy  the  poblfc  hmd 

w  fay  to  the  Slate  the  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the 

nithe  ifth  of  the  prodnoe  of  the  fruit-tree  and 

wijhtyird,  and  for  everr  head  of  large  stock,— 

lu  far  every  head  of  small  stockr—yeariy.    6.  The 

fwUehafoihallhefitfmedbytheoensonto  those 


willing  to  take  them  on  these  terms.  The  funds 
hence  arising  are  to  be  applied  to  pay  the  army. — 
The  furegoinff  were  the  most  important  permanent 
provisions  of  Die  Licinian  law,  ana,  for  its  immediate 
effect,  it  provided  that  all  the  public  land  occupied 
by  individuals,  over  five  hundred  Jugeroy  shoola  be 
divided  by  lot  in  portions  of  9eveajugera  to  the  pie- 
beian8.-*Bttt  we  must  not  hastily  infer,  as  some  read- 
ers of  Niebuhr's  work  have  done,  that  these  agrarian 
laws  did  not  in  any  manner  violate  private  rights. 
This  would  be  quite  as  fiur  from  the  truth  as  the  pre- 
vailiuff  opinion  already  mentioned,  whidi  is  now  ex- 
plodeo.  Besides  the  fu|^ment  we  might  derive  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  we  have  the  direct  tes- 
timony of  ancient  writers  tg  the  injustice  of  such  laws, 
and  their  violation  of  private  rights.  It  will  suffice 
to  refer  to  that  of  Cicero  alone,  who  says,  in  his  Of- 
fices (lib.  2,  c.  21),  «« Those  men  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  popular,  and  who,  for  that  purpose,  either 
attempt  agrarian  laws,  in  order  to  drive  people  from 
their  possessions,  or  who  maintain  that  creditors  ought 
to  forgive  debton  what  they  owe,  undermine  the 
foomaSionsof  the  state;  theydertroy  all  concord, 
which  cannot  exist  when  money  Is  iakea  from  one 
man  to  be  given  to  another;  and  they  set  aside  Jus- 
tice, which  is  always  violated  when  everv  man  is  not 
suffered  to  retam  what  is  his  own**— wliich  reflections 
would  not  have  been  called  forth,  unless  the  laws  in 
question  had  directly  and  plainly  violated  private 
rights.  The  various  modes  in  which  those  rights 
nufffat  be  violated  would  require  a  longer  discussion, 
and  one  which  would  partake  more  of  legal  investi- 
ntion,  than  might  be  admissible  in  the  present  work. 
But  as  the  republic  of  the  United  States,  like  that 
of  Rome,  has  also  been  much  occupied  in  legislating 
upon  the  sulject  of  its  public  lands,  and  as  laws  have 
been  made,  in  some  of  the  states,  bearing  a  consider- 
able resemblance,  in  their  openitkm,  to  the  Roman 
agrarian  hiws,  which  will  aiford  room  for  a  urefol  and 
interesting  comparison  between  the  laws  of  the  two 
republics,  we  shall  make  some  further  remarks  upon 
this  sulbject  under  the  head  of  PiOHc  Lands,  (See 
Landi,  Public,) 

Agricola,  Cneius  Julius ;  a  Roman  consul  under 
the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  govenor  in  Britain,  the 
greater  oart  of  which  he  reduced  to  the  dominion  of 
Rome,  about  70  A.  D. ;  distinguished  as  astatesman 
and  senoaL  His  life  has  beoi  excellently  written 
by  fis  son-in-hiw,  the  fimious  Tacitus,  viho  holds 
him  up  as  an  example  of  virtue.  This  life  of  A.,  in 
addition  to  its  excellence  as  a  piece  of  biofnaphy, 
contains  information  interesting  to  the  British  anti- 
quarian. 

AoaiooLA,  John,  prooeriy  Sehnitier,  the  son  of  a 
tailor  at  Eisleben,  was  bom  in  1492,  and  called,  in 
his  native  dty,  masier  of  Eisleben  {magieter  /*M.), 
also  John  EiMen,  He  was  one  of  the  most  acli%'e 
among  the  theologians  who  propagated  the  doctriofs 
of  LiSier.  He  studied  at  Witteinberv  and  Leipsic ; 
was  afterwards  rector  and  preacher  in  his  native  city, 
and,  ui  1526,  at  the  diet  of  Spire,  chaplain  of  the 
elector  John  of  Saxony.  He  subsequently  became 
chaphJiKto  count  Albert,  of  Mansfield,  and  took  a 
part  hi  the  delivery  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg, 
and  in  the  shmfaig  of  the  articles  of  Smalcald.  When 
professor  in  Wittemberg,  whither  he  went  in  16S7, 
he  sthred  up  the  Antinomian  controversy  with  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon.  (See  JnHnamianiem.)  He 
afterwards  lived  at  Beriin,  where  he  died  tai  1666,  ' 
after  a  life  of  controversy.  Besides  his  thedogicsl 
works,  he  puUished  a  work  explaining  the  common 
German  proverbs.  Its  patriotic  spirit,  iU  strict  mo- 
rality, and  pithy  style,  place  it  among  the  first  German 
prose  compositions  of  the  time,  at  the  side  of  Luther's 
tianshition  of  the  BiUe.    In  ooojunctkm  with  Julius 
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PAug  and  Midiael  Heldiiigus,  he  composed  Uie  &- 
mous  ItUerifn, 

AGRicnLTURB  is  the  art  of  cultivBting  the  earth 
in  siich  a  manner  as  to  cause  it  to  proSioe,  ui  the 
greatest  plenty  and  perfection,  those  vegetables  which 
are  useful  to  man,  and  to  the  animals  which  he  has 
subjected  to  his  dominion.  This  art  is  the  basis  of 
all  other  arts,  and  in  all  countries  coeval  with  the 
first  dawn  of  civilimtion.  Without  agriculture,  man- 
kind would  be  savages,  thinly  scattered  through  in- 
terminable forests,  with  no  other  habitations  than 
caverns,  hollow  trees  or  huts,  more  rude  and  incon- 
venient than  the  most  ordinary  hovel  or  cattle  shed 
of  the  modem  cultivator.  It  is  the  most  universal 
as  well  as  the  most  ancient  of  the  arts,  and  requires 
the  greatest  number  of  operators.  It  emplop  seven- 
eigliths  of  the  population  of  almost  every  civilised 
oommunitv. — Agriculture  is  not  only  indiroensable 
to  national  prosperity,  but  is  eminently  conducive  to 
the  wel£Eune  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  It  gives 
health  to  the  body,  energy  to  the  mind,  is  &vourable 
to  virtuous  and  temperate  habits,  and  to  knowledge 
and  purity  of  moral  character,  which  are  the  pillars 
of  good  government  and  the  true  support  of  national 
independence.— With  regard  to  the  history  of  agri- 
culture, we  must  confine  ourselves  to  sliffht  sketches. 
The  first  mention  (^agriculture  is  fisund  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Moses.  From  them  we  learn  that  Cain  was  a 
"  tiller  of  the  ground,"  that  Abel  sacrificed  the  <* first- 
lings of  his  flodL,**  and  that  Noah  *"  began  to  bea  hus- 
bandman, and  planted  a  vineyanL"  The  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  Phoenicians, 
appear  to  have  held  husbandry  in  high  estimation. 
The  Egyptians  were  so  sensible  of  its  blessings,  that 
they  ascribed  its  invention  to  superiiuman  agency, 
and  even  carried  their  gratitude  to  such  an  absurd 
excess  as  to  worship  the  ox,  for  his  services  as  a  la- 
bourer. The  Carthaginians  carried  the  art  of  agri- 
culture to  a  higher  degree  than  other  nations,  thdr 
contemporaries.  Mago,  one  of  their  most  famous 
generals,  wrote  no  less  than  twenty-eight  books  on 
agricultural  topics,  which,  aooonUng  to  Columella, 
were  translated  into  Latin  by  an  expnte  decree  of 
the  Roman  senate.— Hesiod,  a  Greek  writer,  sup- 
posed to  be  contemporary  with  Homer,  wrote  a  poem 
on  agriculture,  entitled  H^eek$  and  Days,  whicli  was 
so  denominated  because  husbandry  requires  an  exact 
observance  of  times  and  seasons.  Other  G  reek  writ- 
ers wrote  ou  nual  economy,  and  Xenophon  among 
the  number,  but  tlieir  works  have  been  lost  in  tlie 
lapse  of  ages.— The  implements  of  Grecian  agricul- 
Uue  were  very  few  and  simple.  Hesiod  mentions  a 
plouffh,  consisting  of  three  parts— the  share-beam, 
the  diniight-pole,  and  the  plough-tail ;  but  antiqua- 
rians are  not  agreed  as  to  its  eiact  form ;  also  a  cart 
with  low  wheels,  and  ten  spans  (seven  feet  six  indies) 
in  width ;  likewise  the  rake,  sickle,  and  ox^goad ; 
but  no  description  is  given  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  constnicted.  The  operations  of  Grecian 
culture,  according  to  Hrsiod,  were  neither  numerous 
Jior  complicated.  The  ground  received  three  plongli- 
ings— one  in  autumn,  another  in  spring,  and  a  tl'iird 
immediately  before  sowing  the  seed.  Manures  were 
applicfd,  and  Pliny  ascribes  their  invention  to  tlie 
Grecian  king  Aiigeas.  Theophrastus  mentions  six 
different  species  of  manures,  and  adds,  that  a  mixture 
of  soils  produces  the  same  effects  as  manures.  Clay, 
he  observes^  should  be  mixed  with  sand,  and  sand 
with  clay.  Seed  i^ias  sown  by  hand,  and  covered 
witli  a  rake.  Grain  was  reaped  with  a  sickle,  boimd 
in  sheaves,  threshed,  then  winnowed  by  wind,  hid 
in  chests,  bins,  or  granaries,  and  taken  out  as  wanted 
liy  Uie  fiimily.  to  be  pounded  in  mortars  or  queni 
mills  Into  meal._The  ancient  Romans  venerated  tlie 
plough,  and.  In  the  eariiest  and  purest  times  of  the 


republic,  thte  greatest  praise  which  could  be  given  to 
an  iUuslrious  cnaracter  was  to  say  that  he  wwa  an  in- 
dustrious and  judicious  husbandman.    M.  Cato,  tlie. 
censor,  who  was  celebrated  as  a  statesman,  oAior, 
and  general,  having  oonouered  nations  and  governed 
provuices,  derived  his  Highest  and  most  durable 
honours  from  having  written  a  vdiuninotis  work  on 
agriculture.    In  the  Georgics  of  Viigil,  the  nugesty 
of  verse  and  the  harmony  of  numbers  add  dignity  and 
grace  to  the  most  useful  of  all  topics.    The  cele- 
brated Columella  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  and  wrote  twelve  books  on  hosfaandry, 
which  constituted  a  complete  treatise  on  rural  aflairs. 
Varro,  Pliny,  and  Palladius,  were  likewise  amons^ 
the  distinguished  Romans  who  wrote  on  arricultanu 
subjects.— With  regard  to  the  Roman  implements  of 
agriculture,  we  learn  that  they  used  a  great  many, 
fa^  their  particular  forms  and  uses  are  very  imper- 
fectly described.    From  what  we  can  ascertain  re- 
specting them,  they  appear  more  worthy  of  the  notice 
of  the  curious  antiquarian,  than  of  the  practical  cul- 
tivator.   The  ploi4^h  is  represented  by  Cato  as  of 
two  kinds— one  for  strong,  the  other  for  light  soils, 
Varro  mentions  one  wiUi  two  mould-boards,  with 
which  he  says,  *<  when  they  plough,  after  sowing  the 
seed,  they  are  said  to  ridge."     Pliny  mentions  a 
plough  with  one  mould-board,  and  others  with  a  coul- 
ter, of  which  he  says  there  were  many  kinds. — Fal- 
lowing was  a  practice  rarely  deviated  from  by  the 
Romans.    In  most  cases,  a  fidlow  and  a  year's  crop 
succeeded  each  other.    Manure  was  collected  from 
nearlv,  or  quite  as  many  sources  as  have  been  rv^ 
sorted  to  by  the  moderns.    Pigeons*  dung  was  es- 
teemed of  die  greatest  value,  and,  next  to  that,  a 
mixture  of  nignt  soU,  scrapings  of  the  streets,  and 
urine,  which  were  applied  to  Uie  roots  of  tlie  vine 
and  olive.— The  Romans  did  not  bind  their  com  into 
sheaves.    When  cut,  it  was  sent  directly  to  tlie  area 
to  be  tlireshed,  and  was  separated  from  tlie  chaff  by 
throwing  it  from  one  part  of  the  floor  to  tlie  other. 
Feedmg  down  grain,  when  too  luxuriant,  mtis  prac 
Used.     Virgil  says,  "  What  oommeiHlation  slnll  I 
give  to  him,  who,  lest  his  com  should  lodge,  postures 
it,  while  yoimg,  as  soon  as  tlie  blade  eqiols  the  Air. 
row!**    {Ocor.,  lib.  i.  1.  111.)    Watering  on  a  hirge 
scale  was  applied  both  to  arable  and  grass  lan£. 
Virgil  advises  to  *'  bring  down  the  waters  of  a  rivrr 
upon  the  sown  corn,  and,  when  tlie  field  is  parclied 
and  tlie  plants  drying,  convey  it  from  tiie  brow  of  a 
hill  in  cliannels.*'    {Geor.,  lib.  i.  1.  10G.)--The  fiirm 
management  most  approved  of  by  the  scientific  hus> 
bandmcn  of  Rome  was,  in  general,  such  as  woiiUI 
meet  the  approlxition  of  modem  cultivators.    The 
importance  of  thorough  tillage  is  illustrated  by  tlie 
following  apologue :  A  vinedresser  had  two  dangti- 
ters  and  a  vinej^ud ;  when  his  oldest  daughter  vii» 
married,  he  gave  her  a  third  of  his  vineyaid  ftv  a 
portion,  notwithstanding  which  he  had  tlie  samo 
Qimntity  of  fniit  as  if)rmeriy.    When  his  youngest 
daughter  vras  married,  he  gave  her  half  of  what  re- 
mained ;  still  tlie  produce  of  his  vineyaid  was  undi- 
minished.   This  result  was  tlie  consequence  of  his 
bestowing  as  much  labour  on  the  third  port  left  after 
liis  daughters  liad  received  tlieir  portions,  as  lie  IhnI 
been  aoaistomed  to  give  to  the  whole  viiieyanl.^ 
The  Romans,  unlike  many  conquerors,  instead  of 
desolatins,  improved  tlic  coinitries  which  they  siib- 
duetL    liiey  seldom  or  never  buniid  or  laid  wa!4e 
conquered  countries,  but  lalwitred  to  civilise  tlie  in- 
habitants, and  introduce  the  arts  necessary  fur  pnw 
moting  their  comfort  and  Iwppiness.    To  (adlitnte 
communications  from  one  district  or  town  toanotlier, 
seems  to  have  lieeii  a  primary  obfect  witli  them,  mhI 
tlieir  works  of  this  kind  are  still  discernible  in  iiir- 
meroiis  plaa*s.    By  employing  their  troops  in  this 
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viy,  wbts  not  engnged  in  active  service,  their  oom- 

maifkn  mem  to  Inve  hadjneatly  the  advantage 

ow  ovBodmi  gcnffals.    l^e  Roman  soldiers,  in- 

^tad  dkittnag  in  aaapSj  or  rioting  in  towns,  ener- 

siam  fkat  fUSocth,  and  oomipting  their  morals, 

vov  opt  nguimf  at  work,  on  objects  highly  bene- 

Icid  lotkeiDtennis  of  those  whom  they  snbjngated. 

Ii  ikr  am  of  anarchy  and  barbarism  which  sue- 

cnM  tK  fiill  of  the  Roman  empire,  agriculture 

vnainat  wboUy  abandoned.    Pa^urage  was  pre- 

fEffidtotillace,  because  of  the  fiicillty  with  which 

Aerp,  oxniy  Kc.,  can  be  driven  away  or  concealed 

00  thp  appioach  of  an  enemy.— -The  conquest  of 

Ea^liod  by  the  Nonnans  contributed  to  the  im- 

pravncnt  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain.    Owing 

to  rkti  event,  many  thousands  of  husbandmen,  from 

the  fertile  sad  well-<»ltivated  plains  of  Flanders  and 

NonsBBdy,  settled  in  Great  Britain,  obtained  fioms, 

and  flaployed  the  same  methods  in  cultivating  them, 

rticii  mey  had  been  accustomed  to  use  in  their  na- 

thv  ooaferie&    Some  of  the  Norman  barons  were 

cmt  iafvoven  of  their  lands,  and  were  celebrated 

B  kiaary  for  their  skill  ui  agriculture.  The  Norman 

drffjf  tad  espcdally  the  monks,  did  still  more  in 

tie  vmy  than  the  nobiUty.     The  monks  of  every 

■omicry  retained  such  of  their  lands  as  they  could 

aoft  conveniently  take  charge  o^  and  these  they  culti- 

«;inl  vich  gical  care  nnder  their  own  inspection,  and 

H«ntly  with  their  own  hands.  The  fiimous  Thomas 

ABcckct,  after  he  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  used 

tc  rxnt  Bio  the  ield  with  the  monks  of  the  monastery 

vtfftr  he  happened  to  reside,  and  join  with  them  in 

nifia;  their  eocn  and  making  their  hay.  Theunple- 

Bat»  of  agricnlture,  at  this  period,  were  sunilar  to 

tk»  is  BMst  common  use  in  modem  times.    The 

ono«  opentions  of  husbandry,  such  as  manuring, 

(«i«|{iiiof,  sowing,  harrowinff,  reaping,  threshing, 

•wvtM,  &c.,  are  incident^y  mentioned  by  the 

vntmoithose  days,  bat  it  is  impossible  to  collect 

I  a  defaite  account  of  the  manner  in  which 

I  were  performed.— The  first  English 

andry  was  published  ui  the  reign  of 

Hmy  Vm.,  by  Sir  A.  Htiherbert,  jntire  of  the 

'wuplcaa.  ItiscntiaedthellMMto/.riu«foiu/fy, 

ud  cQoiains  directkms  for  draining,  dearinff,  and 

fwioMig  a  ftnn,  lor  enridiing  the  soil,  and  reiraering 

>^  ii  for  tillage.    Lime,  marl,  and  fallowing  are 

vniftty  Rcommended.    "^  The  author  of  the  Book 

tf  Hvlaa^,'*aaya  Mr  Loudon,  ^writes  from  his 

"vBcxperienoe  of  more  than  forty  years,  and,  if  we 

»^yM>  biblical  allusions,  and  some  vestiges  of  the 

"^xntitiaB  of  the  Roman  writers  about  the  influence 

AtWnxB, there  is  rery  little  of  his  work  which 

1^  be  omitted,  ami  not  a  great  deal  that  need  be 

«d«  ta  »  for  as  respects  the  culture  of  com,  in  a 

■ul  of  hnsbandry  adapted  to  the  present  time."— 

^rahwe  attained  some  eminence  during  the  reign 

« Elitobeth.    The  principal  vnriters  of  that  period 

•««  ToMT,  Googe,  and  Sir  Hucfa  Piatt    Tusser's 

Prtf  Haadnd  Pomts  of  Husbamfry  was  published  in 

Utmd  conveys  much  useful  instruction  in  metre. 

^orstiwcf  BamabyGooge,  eaUded  H^hole  jiri 

«^/Ma^«u  printed  in  1658.  Sir  Hugh  Piatt's 

^  ^mtaMtd  Jewel  H<m§es  of  j4ri  and  Nature^ 

^  ^m  pnaed  in  1594.    In  the  former  work,  says 

[^■^v*  aany  valuable  hints  on  the  progress  of 

■>^B*y  ia  the  cariy  part  of  the  reign  (^  Elnabeth. 

«•!  other  carious  thhigs,  he  asserts  that  the  Scan- 

g  »  Meritto  dieep  were  originally  derived  Rom 

Hy*|l^*-Sevceal  vrriters  on  agriculture  appeared 

■uiW  daring  the  commonwealth,  whose  names, 

^■[■"to  of  their  works,  may  be  seen  in  Loudon's 

fw'MMaih  af  agriculture.    Fhmi  the  restoration 

^^7^^wedA»  of  the  eighteenth  century,  agri- 

*""■*  "whiil  almoA  stattonary.     Immediately' 


after  that  period,  considerable  improvement  in  the 
process  of  culture  was  introduced  by  Jethro  Tull,  a 
gentleman  of  Berkshire,  who  began  to  drill  wheat 
and  other  crops  about  the  year  1701,  and  whose 
Horsehoeing  Husbandry  was  published  in  1731. 
Though  this  writer's  theories  were  in  some  respects 
erroneous,  yet  even  his  errors  were  of  service,  by  ex- 
citing inquiry,  and  calling  the  attention  of  husband- 
men to  impcMlant  objects.  His  hostility  to  manures, 
and  attempting,  in  all  cases,  to  substitute  additional 
tillage  in  their  place,  were  prominent  defects  in  his 
syst^.— Afler  the  time  of  Tull's  publication,  no 
ffreat  alteration  hi  British  agriculture  took  place,  till 
Robert  Bakewell  and  others  eflfected  some  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine.  By  skilful  selection  at  &:st,  and  constant 
care  afterwards  to  breed  ftom  the  best  animals, 
Bakewell  at  last  obtained  a  variety  of  sheep,  which, 
for  early  maturity,  and  the  property  of  returning  a 
great  quantity  of  mutton  for  the  food  which  they 
consume,  as  well  as  for  the  small  proportion  which 
the  wei^t  of  the  ofbU  bears  to  the  four  quarters, 
were  wimont  precedent  Cully,  Cline,  lord  Somer- 
ville,  Sir  J.  S.  Sebright,  Darwin,  Hunt,  Hunter, 
Young,  &c.,  have  all  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  domestic  animals,  and  have  left  little  to  be 
desired  in  that  branch  of  rural  economy. — Among 
other  works  on  sericulture,  of  distingfuiished  merit, 
may  be  mentioned  tiie  Farmer's  liCtters,  Tour  in 
France,  Annals  of  Agriculture,  &c.,  by  the  cele- 
brated Arthur  Young;  Marshall's  numerous  and 
excellent  works,  commencing  with  Minutes  of  Agri- 
culture, published  in  1787,  imd  ending  with  his  Re- 
view of  toe  Agricultural  Reports  in  1816 ;  Practical 
Ajrricutture,  by  Br  R.  W.  Dickson,  &c.  The  writings 
ofKaimes,  Aniderson,  and  Sinclair,  exhibit  a  union 
of  philosophical  saffacity  and  patient  experiment, 
which  have  produced  results  of  great  importance  to 
the  British  nation  and  to  the  worid.  To  these  we 
shall  only  add  the  name  of  John  Loudon,  F.  L.  S. 
H.  S.,  whose  elaborate  EncyclopiBdia  of  Gardening 
an4  EncyclopsDdia  of  Agriculture  have  probably 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  similar  works  in  any 
hmguage. — The  establishment  of  a  national  board 
of  agriculture  was  of  very  great  service  to  British 
husbandry.  Hartlib,  a  century  before,  and  lord 
Kaimes,  in  his  Gentleman  Farmer,  had  pointed  out 
the  utility  of  such  an  institution,  but  it  was  left  to 
Sir  John  Sinclair  to  carry  their  ideas  into  execution. 
To  the  indefiitieablif  exertions  of  that  worthy  and 
eminent  man,  we  British  public  are  indebted  for 
an  institution,  whose  services  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated.  ''  It  made  ftumers,  residing  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  acquainted  with  one  another, 
and  caused  a  rapid  dinemination  of  knowledge 
amongst  the  whole  profession.  The  art  of  agricm- 
ture  was  brought  into  fiashion,  old  practices  were 
amended,  new  ones  introduced,  and  a  degree  of  exer- 
tion called  forth  heretofore  unexampled  among  acri- 
culturists  in  this  island."— We  shall  now  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  agriculture  of  different  countries  of 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States.— Frinch  AoaicuLr 
TiTRE  oegan  to  flourish  early  in  the  17th  century,  un- 
der Henry  IV.,  and  a  work  on  that  subject  was  pub- 
lished by  Olivier  de  Serres.  In  1761,  there  were 
13  agricultural  societies  in  France,  and  19  auxiliary 
societies.  Those  of  Paris,  Amiens,  and  Bourdeaux, 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  theta*  memoirs. 
Du  Hamel  and  Buffbn  made  the  study  of  rural 
economy  fisshionable,  and  other  writers  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  husbandry.  M.  de  Trudalne 
introduced  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep  in  1776,  and 
count  Lasteyrie  has  written  a  valuable  work  on 
sheep^usbandiT.  The  celebrated  Arthur  Young 
made  an  agricultural  survey  of  Frtoce  ui  1787— 8U. 
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Since  that  time,  seveml  French  and  English  writefs 
have  given  the  statistics  of  different  districts,  and 
the  mode  of  cultivation  there  in  use,  and  the  abb^ 
Roster  and  professor  Thouin  have  published  genenl 
views  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Bonaparte  estab- 
lished many  new  agriculcoral  societies  and  profes- 
sorships, botanical  imd  economical  gardens,  tor  Uie 
exhibition  of  diferent  modes  of  culture,  and  the 
disseminatioa  of  plants.  He  also  greatly  enlarged 
and  enriched  that  extensive  institution,  the  Nati<nial 
Garden,  whose  professor  of  culture,  the  chevalier 
Thouin,  is  one  oi  the  most  scientific  agriculturists  in 
Europe.^The  lands  in  France  are  not  generally 
enclosed  and  subdivided  by  hedces  or  other  fences. 
Some  fences  occur  near  towns,  tnit,  in  general,  the 
whole  country  is  open,  the  boundaries  of  estates 
being  mailed  by  slight  ditches  or  ridges,  with  occa- 
sionfu  stones  or  heaps  of  earth,  trees  in  rows,  or 
thinly  scattered.  Depredations  firom  passengers  on 
the  highways  are  prevented  by  gardtM  eka^etres, 
which  are  established  throughout  all  France.— Since 
the  time  of  Colbert,  the  French  have  paid  attention 
to  sheep,  and  there  are  considerable  flocks  of  Merinos 
owned  by  individuals,  besides  the  national  flocks. 
That  of  Rambouillet,  established  hi  1786,  Is,  or 
lately  was,  managed  by  M.  Tessier,  an  eminent 
writer  on  agriculture.  Sheep  are  generally  housed, 
or  kept  in  rolds  and  little  yards  or  enclosures.  Mr 
Birkbeck  considers  the  practice  of  hoo^g  or  con- 
fining sheep  as  the  cause  of  footnnot,  a  disease  very 
common  amonr  them  in  France.  Where  floclts  re- 
main out  all  nigfat,  the  shepherd  sleeps  fai  a  small 
thatched  hut,  or  portable  house,  placed  on  wheels. 
He  guides  the  flock  by  walking  before  them,  and 
his  £g  guards  them  fitim  wolves,  which  still  abound 
in  some  parts  of  the  eoontry.  In  the  sooth  part  of 
France,  the  ass  and  the  mule  are  of  frequent  use  in 
husbandry.  A  royal  stud  of  Arabian  horses  hta 
been  kept  up  at  Aurillac,  in  Limousin,  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  another  has  been  more  recently 
established  near  Nismes.  Poultry  is  an  important 
article  in  French  husbandry.  Mr  Birkbeck  thinks 
that  the  consumption  of  poultry  in  towns  may  be 
equal  to  that  of  mutton.  The  breed  of  swine  is  in 
ceneral  bad ;  but  fine  hams  are  made  in  Bretagne 
st>m  hm  reared  on  acorns,  aiid  fettelied  with  Indian 
ooro.— The  French  implements  of  agriculture  are 
generally  rude  and  unwieldy,  and  the  operations  of 
huslymdry  unskilfully  performed.— The  vine  is  cul- 
tivated in  Fnmoe  in  fields  and  on  terraced  hills,  in  a 
way  different  fiom  that  whkA  prevails  elseiriiere.  It 
is  phinted  in  hills,  like  Indian  corn,  kept  low,  and 
managed  like  a  phmtatton  of  raspberries.  The 
white  mulberry  tree  is  very  extensively  cultivated 
for  feeding  the  silk-worm.  It  is  not  pUoed  in 
recuhir  plMitations,  but  in  comers,  in  rows  by  the 
sides  of  roads,  &c  The  trees  are  raised  from  the 
seed  in  nurseries,  and  sold,  generally,  at  five  years' 
growth,  when  they  have  strong  stems.  They  are 
planted,  staked,  and  treated  as  pollards.  The  eggs 
of  tlie  silk-worm  are  hatdied  in  rooms  heated  by 
means  of  stoves  to  18*  of  Reaumur  (72|F^.)  One 
ounce  of  eggs  requires  one  hundml  weight  of  leaves, 
and  will  prrauoe  from  seven  to  nine  pmmds  of  raw 
Filk.  The  hatching  commences  about  the  end  of 
April,  and,  with  the  feedhig,  is  over  hi  about  a  month. 
Second  broods  are  procured  in  some  places.  The 
silk  is  wound  off  tlie  cocoons,  hi  little  balls,  br 
women  and  children.  The  olive,  the  fig,  the  almond, 
and  various  other  fruits  are  also  extensively  culti- 
vated in  France. •AoftiojLTima  ut  Gaauumr.  The 
eartiest  German  writer  on  husbandry  was  Conndus 
HerBsbachhis,  who  lived  and  died  in  the  16th  cm- 
tnry.  His  work,  De  Re  Rmdka^  was  an  avowed 
OQBpUatte  from  aU  the  authors  who  had  preceded 


him.    No  other  books  on  acricnlture,  of  any  ooip, 
appeared  previous  to  the  i7Ui  cenUvy.  With  regajd 
to  the  present  state  of  agriculture  in  Germany,  we 
would  remark,  that  the  country  is  very  eztcasiTe, 
and  presents  a  great  variety  of  soils,  surfiice,  climate, 
and  culture.     Its  agricultnral  produce  is,  for  the 
most  part,  consumed  within  its  limits ;  but  exoellent 
wines  are  exported  from  Hungary  and  the  Rliiiie, 
together  with   flax,  hams,  geese,  silk,  &c.      The 
culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  rearing  of  the  silk- 
worm  are  carried  on  as  flu*  north  as  Berlin.    The 
theoretical  agriculturists  are  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  improvM  implements  of  Great  Britain,    and 
some  of  them  have  been  introduced,  espedaily  in 
Hdstein,  Hanover,  and  Westphalia ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  ploughs,  waggons,  ftc.  are  unwieldy 
and  inefficient     Fuh  are  carefully  fared  and  &t- 
tened  in  some  places,  especially  in  Prussia,  and 
poultry  is  everywhere  attended  to,  particularly  in 
the  neighbooriiood  of  Vieima.     The  culture   of 
forests  lULcwise  receives  particdar  attention  in  that 
country,  as  well  as  in  France.    The  common  agri- 
culture   of  Germanv    is   everywhere   improving^. 
Government,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  formed 
institutions  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  its  prui- 
dples.      The   Imperial   Society   of   Vienna,   the 
Georglcal  Institution  at  Presbui^,  and  that  of  pro- 
fessor  Thaer,  in  Prussia,  may  be  numbered  anion«r 
recent  institutions  of  this  deMription.*-AoBicvLTVBK 
IN  Italy.    The  climate,  soil,  and  surfree  of  Italy 
are  so  various  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  greater 
diversity  of  culture  than  is  to  be  found  m  the  whole 
of  Europe   besides.     Com,  grass,  botdier  meet, 
cheese,  batter,  rice,  silk,  cotton,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits 
of  all  kinds  are  found  in  perfection  in  this  fertile 
country.    Loudon  asserts  that  only  one-fifth  of  the 
surftoe  of  Italy  is  considered  sttfile,  while  only  a 
fifkh  of  the  surfiuse  of  France  is  considered  fertile. 
The  population  of  Italy  is  greater,  in  proportion  to 
its  sur&oe,  than  that  of  dther  France  or  Great 
Britabu    Amonff  the  writers  on  the  rural  economy 
of  Italy  are,  Arthur  Young,  in  1788,  Sigismondi,  in 
1801,  and  Chateauvleux,  in  1812.— In  Lombardy, 
the  lands  are  generally  fiirmed  by  nuktyert  (from 
mdiLy  halt)    The  hindlord  pays  the  taxes  and  re- 
pairs the  buildings.     The  tenant  provides  cattle, 
implements,  and  seeds,  and  the  proauoe  is  divided. 
The  irrigation  of  lands,  in  Lombardy,  is  a  remarkable 
feature  of  Italian  husbandry.     All  canab  taken 
from  rivers  are  the  property  of  the  state,  and  may 
be  carried  through  any  man's  land,  provided  they 
do  not  pass  through  a  garden,  or  withbi  a  oertafai 
distaiice  of  a  mansion,  on  paying  the  value  of  the 
ground  occupied.    Water  is  not  only  employed  for 
grass-lands  (which,  iriien  fully  watered,  are  mowed 
four  and  sometimes  five  times  a-year,  and,  hi  some 
cases,  as  early  as  Mardi),  but  is  conducted  between 
the  narrow  ridges  of  corn-lands,  in  the  hoUosrs  be> 
tween  drilled  crops,  among  vines,  or  to  flood  hinds, 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  which  are  sown  wiiii 
rice.    Water  is  also  used  for  depositing  a  surfiice  of 
mod,  in  some  places  where  it  is  charied  with  that 
material    The  details  of  watering,  for  these  and 
other  purposes,  are  given  in  various  works,  and  coi« 
lected  in  those  of  professor  Re.    In  general,  watered 
Umds  let  at  one-third  higher  price  than  those  not 
irrigated.— The  implements  ana  operations  of  agri- 
culture in  Lombanly  are  both  uaperfecL  The  plough 
is  a  rude  contrivance,  with  a  handle  13  or  14  feet 
long.     But  the  cattle  are  fed  with  extraordinary 
care.     They  are  tied  up  in  stalls,  bled  once  or 
twice,  cleaned  and   rubbed  with  oil,  aftenraids 
combed  and  brushed  twfee  a  day.    Their  food  in 
summer  is  clover  or  other  green  herbage ;  in  winter, 
a  mixture  of  elm-k*aves,  ctover-hay,  and  pulvrru*^ 
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«iliiiA<Bkp,  over  which  boUine  water  is  poured, 
tod  hnM  and  salt  added.  In  a  short  time,  the  cattle 
cast  thnr  hair,  crow  smooth,  round,  and  &(,  and  so 
im^ored  as  to  aoobie  their  value  to  tlie  butcher. — 
The  ioatto  or  love«pple  {soianum  lycopersicum),  so 
rxtnarely  used  in  Italian  cookery,  forms  an  article 
ti  iri<i-oiltiire  near  Pompeii,  and  especially  in 
Skiff.  6aii  whefu;e  it  is  sent  to  Naples,  Rome,  and 
vffoJ  towns  OD  the  Mediterranean  sea. — Aori- 

CTLTTRE   or    TBK    UnTTSD   StATES  OF   AMERICA.      The 

tftriuvy  of  the  United  States  is  very  extensive,  and 

fnamts  almoat  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate. 

The  sgrieolture  of  this  wide-spread  country  embraces 

ill  the  products  of  European  cultivation,  together 

vuh  wme  (fioch  as  sugar  and  indigo)  whioi  are 

nirty  made  obfects  of  tillage  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

A  foil  drKription  of  the  agriculture  of  these  states 

mmU  require  a  large  volume.    We  shall  confine 

gonelves  to  such  sketches  as  we  may  deem  of  most 

pcKtical  importance  to  those  who  are  or  intend  to 

tvcone  cultivators  of  North  American  soil.— The 

farms  of  the  Eastern,  Northern,  and  Middle  States 

eoKist,  generally,  of  from  50  to  200  acres,  seldom 

r»ia^  to  more  than  900,  and  generally  felling  short 

of  200  Bcm.   These  &rins  are  enclosed,  and  divided 

Htbf-r  by  stoop  walls,  or  rail  fences  made  of  timber, 

Mgfs  not   being    common.     The   building   first 

neOHl  on  a  ^  new  lot,**  or  on  a  tract  of  land  not 

rti  cleared  fixxn  its  native  growth  of  timber,  is  what 

i»  all«d  a  lag-AoHse.    This  is  a  hut  or  cabin  made 

nf  roond,  straight  logs,  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 

iji&r  OD  each  other,  and  notched  in  at  the  corners. 

The'iDtenrals  between  the  logs  are  filled  with  slips 

fi  vQoil,  and  the  crevices  generally  stopped  with 

Bcrtar  nmde  of  day.     The  fire-place  commonly 

cnains  of  nmgfa  stones,  so  placea  as  to  form  a 

iMrth,  on  which  wood  may  hie  burned.    Sometimes 

t^nc  stones  are  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a 

c^janry,  and  are  cairied  up  through  the  roof;  and 

«aiPtinrs  a  hole  in  the  roof  is  the  only  substitute 

^  i  dumney.    The  roof  is  made  of  rafters,  form- 

.OK  10  acote  angle  at  the  summit  of  the  erection, 

al  is  covered  with  shingles,  commonly  split  from 

pw4re«s,  or  with  bark,  peeled  from  the  hemlock 

'^^  Ctmrndauu), — ^When  the  occupant  or  <*  first 

«itler*  of  this  **  new  land  "  finds  himself  in  <<  com- 

tinahle  circumstances,"  he  builds  what  is  styled  a 

*■  fane  house,**  oompoaed  of  timber,  held  together 

V  tenoM,  BioitKes,  and  pins,  and  boexded,  shingled, 

tsd  dap4narded  on  the  outside,  and  often  painted 

«iitp.  sooieUmes  red.  Houses  of  this  kind  generally 

^vuia  a  dimng  room  and  kitchen  and  three  or  four 

^^^i^^QQUB  OD  the  same  fioor.     They  are  rarely 

^ute  of  good  cellars,  which  the  nature  of  the 

cjBte  readers  almost  indispensable.     The  fiirm- 

^Vlmp  eonsut  of  a  bam,  proportioned  to  the  size 

^  tkr  fana,  with  stalls  for  hoises  and  cows  on  each 

^.  smi  a  threshing-floor  in  the  middle ;  and  the 

wut  vealthy  formers  add  a  cellar  under  the  bam,  a 

(■n  of  which  receives  the  manure  from  the  stalls, 

■xl  aaothtr  part  serves  as  a  store-room  for  roots, 

y.  far  fiefding  stock.    What  is  called  a  corn-bam  is 

^^ijm  very  common,  which  is  built  exclusively  for 

■«i»jf  the  ears  of  Indian  com.    The  sleepers  of 

As  bi^ldaig  are  generally  set  up  four  or  five  feet 

fa*  tte  gninid,  on  smooth  stone  posts  or  pillars, 

^^  ats,  mice,  or  other  vermin  cannot  ascend. — 

^^  Rgaid  to  the  best  manner  of  clearing  forest- 

Mfrom  its  natural  growth  of  timber,  the  following 

■"•rmioBs  nay  be  of  use  to  a  "first  setUer."    In 

m^^ris  of  the  country  \fihen  wood  is  of  but  little 

'w,  tlie  trees  are  felled  in  one  of  the  summer 

*B">^Uie  raiiier  in  the  season  the  better,  as  the 

*»P*  »ia  be  less  apt  to  sprout,  and  the  trees  wQl 

«rp  a  loag^  iJBg  to  dry.    The  trees  lie  till  the 


following  spring,  when  such  limbs  as  are  not  very 
near  the  ground  should  be  cut  off,  that  they  may 
bum  the  better.    Fire  must  be  put  to  them  m  the 
driest  part  of  the  month  of  May,  or,  if  the  whole  of 
that  month  prove  wet,  it  may  be  applied  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June.    Only  the  bodies  of  the  trees  will 
remain  after  burning,  and  some  of  them  will  be 
bumed  into  pieces.     Those  which  require  to  be 
made  shorter  are  cut  in  pieces  nearly  of  a  length, 
drawn  together  by  oxen,  piled  in  close  heaps,  and 
bumed,  such  trees  and  logs  being  reserved  as  may 
be  needed  for  fencing  the  M,    The  heating  of  the 
soil  so^  destroys  the  green  roots ;  and  the  ashes  made 
by  the  burning  are  so  beneficial  as  manure  to  the 
land,  that  it  wUl  produce  a  good  crop  of  wheat  or 
Indian  com  without  ploughing,  hoeing,  or  manuring. 
— If  new  land  lie  in  such  a  situation  that  its  natural 
growth  may  turn  to  better  account,  whether  tor 
timber  or  fire-wood,  it  will  be  an  unpardonable 
waste  to  bum  the  wood  on  the  ground.    But  if  the 
trees  be  taken  off^  the  land  must  be  ploughed  after 
clearing,  or  it  will  not  produce  a  crop  of  any  kind. — 
The  following  remarks  on  this  subject  are  extracted 
from   some   observations    by  Samuel    Preston,    of 
Stockport,  Pennsylvania,  a  very  observing  cultiva- 
tor.   They  were  first  published  in  the  New  England 
Farmer,   Boston,   Massachusetts,   and   may  prove 
serviceable  to  settlers  on  uncleared  lands.    Previous 
to  undertaking  to  dear  lands,  Mr  Preston  advises,^ 
*^  1st  Take  a  view  of  all  large  trees,  and  see  which 
way  they  may  be  felled  for  the  greatest  number  of 
small  trees  to  be  felled  along-side  or  on  them.  After 
felling  tlie  large  trees,  only  lop  down  their  limbs ; 
but  an  such  as  are  feUed  near  them  should  be  cut  in 
suitable  lengths  for  two  men  to  roll  and  pile  about 
the  largo  trees,  by  which  means  they  may  be  nearly 
all  bumed  up,  without  cutting  into  lengths,  or  the 
expense  of  a  strong  team,  to  draw  them  together. 
2dL  Fell  all  the  o&er  trees  parallel,  and  cut  them 
into  suitable  lengths,  that  they  may  be  readily  rolled 
together  without  a  team,  always  cutting  the  largest 
trees  first,  that  the  smallest  may  be  loose  on  the  top, 
to  feed  the  fires.    Sd.  On  hill-sides,  fell  the  timber 
in  a  level  direction ;  then  the  logs  will  roll  together; 
but  if  the  trees  are  felled  down-hill,  all  tlie  logs 
must  be  tumed  round  before  they  can  be  roiled,  and 
there  will  be  stumps  in  the  way.    4th.  By  following 
these  directions,  two  men  may  readily  heap  and  bum 
most  of  the  timber,  without  requiring  any  team ;  and 
perhaps  the  brands  and  the  remains  of  the  log-heaps 
may  all  be  wanted  to  bum  uo  the  old,  fiiilen  trees. 
After  proceeding  as  directed,  the  ground  will  be 
clear  for  a  team  and  sled  to  draw  the  remains  of  the 
heaps  where  they  may  be  wanted  round  tlie  old  logs. 
Never  attempt  either  to  chop  or  draw  a  lai^  lug, 
until  the  size  and  weight  are  reduced  by  fire.    The 
more  fire-heaps  there  are  ipade  on  the  clearing,  the 
better,  particularly  about  the  old  logs,  where  there 
is  rotten  wood.     The  best  time  of  the  year  to 
fell  the  timber  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  the  ' 
season's  being  wet  or  dry.    Most  people  prefer  hav- 
ing  it  felled  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  leaves 
are  of  full  sise.    Then,  by  spreading  the  leaves  and 
brush  over  the  ground  (for  they  should  not  be  heap- 
ed), if  there  shmild  be  a  very  dry  time  the  next  May, 
fire  mav  be  tumed  throus^  it,  and  will  bum  the 
leaves,  limbs,  and  top  of  the  ground,  so  that  a  very 
good  crop  of  Indian  com  and  pumpkins  may  be 
raised  among  the  logs  by  hoeing.    After  these  crops 
come  off,  the  land  may  be  cleared  and  sowed  late 
with  rye  and  timothy  grass,  or  with  oats  and  timothy 
in  the  spring.     If  what  is  called  a  good  bum  cannot 
be  had  in  May,  keep  the  fire  out  until  some  very 
dry  time  in  July  or  August ;  then  clear  off  the  land, 
and  sow  wheat  or  rye  Uid  timothy,  harrowing  sera- 
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nl  times,  both  before  and  after  sowing ;  for,  after 
the  fire  has  been  over  the  gnrand,  the  sod  of  timothy 
should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  the  other  crops  will 
admit,  to  prevent  briers,  alders,  fire-chenies,  &c. 
from  springing  up  from  sudi  seeds  as  were  not  con- 
sumed fay  the  fire.  The  tunothy  should  stand  four 
or  five  years,  either  for  mowing  or  pasture,  until  the 
small  roots  of  the  forest^rees  are  rotten ;  then  it 
may  be  ploughed ;  and  the  best  mode  which  I  have 
ofaserveit  is,  to  plough  it  very  shallow  in  the  autumn ; 
in  the  spring,  cross-plough  it  deeper,  harrow  it  well, 
and  it  will  produce  a  first-rate  crop  of  Indian  corn, 
and  potatoes,  and,  the  next  season,  the  hiigest  and 
best  crop  of  fiax  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  be  in 
ofder  to  culti^nte  with  any  kinds  of  grain,  or  to  lay 
down  again  with  crass.— These  directions  are  to  be 
understood  as  applying  to  what  are  generally  called 
beech  lands  f  and  the  chopping  may  he  done  any  time 
in  the  winter,  when  the  snow  is  not  too  deep  to  cut 
low  stumps,  as  the  leaves  are  then  on  the  ground. 
By  leaving  the  brush  spread  abroad,  I  have  known 
sudi  winter  choppings  to  burn  as  well  in  a  dry  time 
in  August  as  that  which  had  been  cut  the  summer 
before."— The  aericultund  implements  and  fiurming 
operations  of  the  United  States  are,  in  most  particulars, 
very  similar  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  Circumstan- 
ces,  however,  require  variations,  which  the  sagacity 
of  the  American  cultivator  will  lead  him  to  adopt, 
often  in  contradiction  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
understand  the  science  better  than  the  practice  of 
husbandry.  In  Europe,  land  is  dear  and  labour  cheap; 
but  hi  the  United  States,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  European  cultivator  is  led,  by  a  regard  to  his 
own  interest,  to  endeavour  to  make  the  most  of  his 
land ;  the  American  cultivator  has  the  same  induce- 
ment to  make  the  most  of  his  labour.  Periiaps, 
however,  this  principle,  in  America,  is  genemlly 
carried  to  an  unprofitable  extreme,  and  the  farmers 
would  derive  more  benefit  from  their  land,  if  they 
were  to  limit  their  operations  to  such  parts  of  their 
possessions  as  they  can  afford  to  till  thoroughly  and 
to  manure  abundantly.  A  man  may  possess  a  large 
landed  estate,  without  being  called  on  by  good  hus- 
bandry to  hack  and  scratch  over  the  whole,  as  evi- 
dence of  his  title.  He  may  culti\'ate  well  those 
parts  which  are  naturally  most  fertile,  and  suffer  the 
rest  to  remain  woodland,  or,  having  cleared  a  part, 
lay  it  down  to  permanent  pasture,  which  wlU  yield 
him  an  annual  profit,  without  requiring  much  labour. 
—The  cl'unate  and  soil  of  the  United  States  are  adapt- 
ed to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn,  a  very  valuaole 
vegetable,  which,  it  has  been  supposed,  could  not 
be  raised  to  advantage  in  this  country.*  This 
entirely  and  very  advantageoinly  supersedes  the 
field  culture  of  the  horse-bean  (vida/aba),  one  of  the 
most  common  &llow  crops  with  us.  The  rooi  hue- 
bandrjf^  or  tlie  raising  of  roots  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  cattle,  is  likewise  of  less  importance  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  winters  are 
so  severe  in  the  northern  section  of  the  Union,  that 
turnips  can  rarely  be  fed  on  the  ground,  and  all 
sorts  of  roots  are  with  more  difiSculty  preser\'ed  and 
dealt  out  to  stock,  in  that  country,  tlian  in  those 
which  possess  a  milder  climate.  Besides,  hay  is  more 
easily  made  from  grass  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  season  for  hay-making 
being  generally  more  dry,  and  the  sun  more  power- 
ful. There  are  many  other  circumstances  which 
fiivour  the  American  &rmer,  and  render  his  situation 
more  eligible  than  that  of  the  European.     He  is 
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generally  the  owner  as  well  as  the  occupier  of  tlie 
soil   which  he  cultivates;    is   not  burdened  witb 
tithes ;  his  taxes  are  light ;  and  the  product  c^  his 
Ubours  will  command  more  of  the  necessaries,  csom- 
forts,  and  innocent  luxuries  of  life. — The  American 
public  seem,  at  present,  fully  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  spirited  and  scientific  agriculture.      The 
state  of  Massachusetts  has  appropriated  considerable 
sums  to  add  to  the  funds  of  the  agricultural  societies 
in  that  commonwealth.    Institutions  for  the  promo- 
tion of  husbandry,  cattle  shows,  and  exhibitions  of 
manufiictures  are  common  in  everv  part  of  the  Union 
A    periodical    publication,    entitled  the  Jmerican 
Farmer,  is  established  at  Baltimore,  and  another, 
called  the  New  England  Farmery   is  published  iu 
Boston.      Men  of  talents,  wealth,  and  enterprise 
have  distinguished  tliemselves  fay  their  Uborious  and 
liberal  emrts  for  the   improvement  of  American 
husbandry.    Merino  sheep  have  been  imported  by 
general  Humphreys,  chsinoellor    Livingston,    end 
others,  and  are  now  common  in  the  United  StaU  ^. 
The  most  celebrated  breeds  of  British  cattle  have  been 
unported  by  colonel  Powel  of  Powelton,  near  Phila- 
delphia; and  there  prevails  a  general  disposition, 
among  men  of  intelligence  and  high  standing  in  the 
community,  to  promote  the  pro^ierity  of  Americ&u 
agriculture.— We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  brief 
notices  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  benefits  and 
improvements  which  modem  science  has  contributed 
to  the  art  of  agriculture.    The  husbandmen  of  anti- 
quity,  as  well  as  those  of  tlte  middle  ages,  were  des- 
titute of  many  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  modem 
cultivator.    Neither  the  practical  nor  the  theoretical 
agriculturists  of  those  periods  liad  any  correct  know- 
ledge of  geology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  botany, 
vegetable  physiology,  or  natural  philosophy;  but 
these  sciences  have  given  the  modem  husbandman 
the  command  of  important  agents,  elements,  and 
principles,  of  which  the  ancients  had  no  idea.    The 
precepts  of  their  writers  were  conformable  to  tlirir 
experience ;  but  the  rationale  of  the  practices  they 
prescribed  they  could  not,  and  rarely  attempted  to 
expUin.    Nature's  most  simple  modes  of  operation 
were  to  them  inexplicable,  and  their  ignorance  of 
causes  often  led  to  erroneous  calculations  witli  re- 
gard to  effects.    M'e  are  indebted  to  modem  science 
lor  the  following  among  other  improvements:  viz. 
1.  A  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  propertie:^ 
of  manures,  mineral,  animal,  and   vegetable;  tlie 
best  modes  of  applying  them,  and  the  particular 
crops  for  which  particular  sorts  of  manures  are  best 
suited.    2.  The  method  of  usin?  all  manures  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  origin  while  Tresh,  before  the  sun, 
air,  and  rain,  or  other  moisture,  has  robbed  tliem  of 
their  most  valuable  properties.    It  was  formeriy  tlie 
practice  to  place  bam-yard  manure   in   byers   or 
masses  for  the  purpose  of  rotting,  and  turn  it  over 
frequently  with  the  plough  or  spade,  till  the  whole 
had  become  a  mere  caput  mortuum,  destitute  of 
almost  all  its  original  fertilizing  substances,  and  de- 
teriorated in  quality  almost  as  nmcli  as  it  wasreilnred 
in  quantity.    3.  The  knowledge  and  means  of  c'he> 
mioally  analyzing  soils,  by  which  we  can  ascertain 
their  constituent  parts,  and  thus  leam  wliat  sub- 
stances are  wanted  to  increase  their  fertility.    4.  The 
introduction  of  the  root  husbandry,  or  the  raising  of 
potatoes,  turnips,  mangel-wuriel,&c.  extensively,  by 
field  husbandry,  for  feeding  cattle,  by  which  a  given 
quantity  of  land  may  be  made  to  produce  much  more 
nutriUve  matter  than  if  it  were  occupied  by  grain  or 
grass  crops,  and  the  health  as  well  as  the  thriving 
of  the  animals  in  the  winter  season  greatly  promoU'd. 
5.  Laying  down  lands  to  grass,  either  fisr  pasture  or 
mowing,  with  a  greater  variety  of  grasses,  and  «ith 
kinds  adapted  to  a  greater  variety  of  soils;  such  as 
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•^.iid-grass  {daetyiu  glomeraia),  for  dry  land,  foul- 
■•^•v-gra»  {agrostis  gtricta\,  for  very  wet  land; 
Irs-^mss  or  UmoUiy  {phleum  pratmse)^  for  stiff, 
mrj  soils,  fie  6.  The  substitution  of  fiiulow  aops 
it*jch  crops  as  require  cultivation  and  stirring  of 
ar  tpoaod  while  the  plants  are  growing),  in  the 
yr  of  naked  &llows.  in  which  the  land  is  allowed 
m  .-^jsain  without  yielding  any  profitable  product, 
I  «'irr  to  renew  its  fertility.  Fields  may  be  so 
k.  rith  weeds  as  to  requu^e  a  &llow.  **  In  Enjg- 
^  «faen  a  turner  is  compelled  to  fallow  a  fiefi, 
k  -1)  tlie  weeds  grow  into  blossom,  and  then 
?N  [hem  down ;  in  America,  a  fellow  means  a 
t :  ^tere  the  produce  is  a  crop  of  weeds  nmning 
» '••d,  ia^ead  of  a  crop  of  grain."  7.  The  art  of 
i-'diic  the  best  animals  and  the  best  vegetables, 
« a  jfloidoos  selection  of  individuals  to  propagate 
?':!l— These  improvements,  with  others  too  numer- 
**  u»  bp  here  specified,  have  rendei^  the  agricul- 
.-  -t'  ihe  prF>sent  period  very  different  from  that  of 
>'  iA'kile  ages,  vrhen  it  had  sunk  far  below  the  de- 
r^  uf  perfection  which  it  had  reached  among  the 
iffiajK. 

\  .MrLTrB.lL  iMpLEMsrre.    Under  this  head  we 

;-'  ^  nocice  the  more  essential  implements  used 

'r  uif>  cultivntion  of  the  ground,  with  the  modem 

3'^)M>meiits  that  have  been  made  on  them.     The 

-v  in  importance  is  the  plough.    The  plouffh  was 

'fually  oontrived  to  do  the  work  of  a  spade,  and 

'  ^^  v'^ifadbilf  invented  alter  the  introduction  of  til- 

'^^  pra^^j  so  odled.    In  some  warm  climates, 

1^  ploujfa  is  not  used,  the  fertility  of  the  earth 

^in?  «exnberant,  tliat  merely  scratching  the  sur- 

bv  ,>  a  sulident  preparation  for  crops.  Of  ploughs, 

"^  ««  many  varieties  of  form,  suited  to  different 

'  N  aod  modes  of  culture.  The  most  obvious  gene- 

"^  'i-^inctioD  among  ploughs  is,  their  bein^  con- 

"rxtA  with  or  without  wheels :  and  each  ot  these 

c  *t  nay  be  again  distinguished  by  other  circum- 

-i'M-^-HHich  as  the  form  of  the  mould-board  and 

■'? :  their  operation  in  making  one  or  more  fur- 

'^  at  a  time ;  their  sixe ;  and  tlie  depth  at  which 

^J  we  calculated  to  work,  as  in  trench-ploughing. 

'  •*  Mt  Tery  satis&ctorily  known  what  sort  of 

'»fus  the  ancients  used  ;  they  were  probably  of 

'"^  kinds,  suited    to  different  coimtries,    and 

♦  rni  with  diflerent  ages.  The  following  cut  repre- 
♦  »>  an  ancient  Roman  plough,  taken  fiom  a  brass 
Tire  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Rome,  and  answer- 
:  10  the  principal  part  oT  it  (the  shaft)  to  Virgil's 
•-T.ption,(Geoigics,  i.  163—175)  of  the  "heavy- 
'  '•'fH  plough.^    It  affords  some  proof  that  early 

^•^  were  constructed  to  t<'ar  up  the  soil,  but 

•  >  not  ad^Ked  to  turn  it  over. 


R  i^  "•  J^ppresentatois  will  be  found  of  the 
J'-'heram  or  Swing-Plough,  the  Wheel  or  Norfolk 
n<.u,rVL  .^  «.i ._  ^  Plough.    The 

or  share,  and  a 


^'^•^  and  Fmlayson's  Improved 
L'!/**^^'  "^ilh  a  feathered  sock  . 
T^^  is  almost  Uie  ol.,  ^^  «..«  » 

Fji«i5'  ^  throughout  a  considerable  part  ol 
"'K'^  the  Old  Scottish  plough,  with  a  spear 


sock,  has  been  laid  aside,  except  in  a  few  of  the  least ' 
improved  counties,  where  it  is  still  found  useful  when 
the  soil  js  encumbered  by  roots  and  stones.  The 
swing-plough  is  drawn  with  less  power  than  wlieel- 
ploughs,  the  friction  not  being  so  givat ;  and  it  pro 
tnbly  admits  of  greater  variations  in  regard  to  tlie 
breadth  and  depUi  of  the  furrow-slice.  This  plough 
is  sometimes  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mould- 
board  may  be  shifted  from  one  side  to  the  other  when 
working  on  hilly  grounds ;  and  it  is  then  called  a 
lum-^orest  plough.  The  present  improved  swing- 
plough  was  little  known  in  Scotland  till  about  the 
year  1764,  when  Small's  metliod  of  constructing  it 
began  to  excite  attention.  This  ingenious  mechanic 
formed  the  mould-board  upon  distinct  and  intelligi- 
ble principles,  and  afterwards  made  it  of  cast-iron. 
His  appendage  of  a  chain  for  strengthening  the 
beam  has  since  been  laid  aside.  It  has  been  dis. 
puted  wheUier  he  took  the  Rothemm  or  the  old 
Scottish  plough  ibr  the  basis  of  his  improvements^ 
The  swing-plough  has  been  since  varied  a  little  frori 
Small's  form,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  it  more 
completely  to  particular  situations  and  circumstances 
Of  late,  it  has  been  made  entirely  of  iron.  The 
Argylethire  plough  is  a  simple  swing-plough,  which 
acts  without  a  coulter ;  instead  of  the  coulter,  a 
large  flat  plate  is  fixed  to  the  share,  in  a  vertical 
plsme,  corresponding  with  the  land-side  of  the 
plough ;  and  the  advanced  edge  of  this  is  sharpened 
to  cut  the  ground.  The  object  of  this  cliange  is  to 
remove  the  resistance  necessary  to  make  the  verti- 
cal incision  &rther  back  from  the  point  of  draft  than 
if  a  coulter  were  used ;  and  also  to  avoid  the  chok- 
ing of  the  plough  biy  weeds  and  rubbish,  wliich 
sometimes  lodge  before  the  coulter,  beneath  the 
beam.  The  Ar^leshire  plough  has  a  rod  of  iron  in 
place  of  the  cham  of  the  chain-ploug^,  to  strengthen 
the  beam ;  it  is  attached  at  one  end  to  the  middle  of 
the  beam,  and  connected  at  the  other  with  the  rack 
from  which  the  horses  draw.  In  some  ploughs  two 
iron  rods  are  used,  and  they  extend  quite  to  the  end 
of  the  beam,  and  are  attached  to  a  hook  near  the 
handles.  fVheel-ploughs^  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  are  used  in  many  parts  of  England.  They 
require  less  skill  in  the  ploughman  to  manage,  but 
they  are  more  expensive,  more  heavy  m  the  (fraught, 
and  more  liable  to  be  put  out  of  order  than  the 
swing-ploughs.  In  plate  II.  will  be  found  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Wheel  or  Improved  Norfolk  Plough. 
The  share  is  united  to  the  beam  by  a  plate  of  cast- 
iron  ;  and  the  coulter  is  wedged  into  an  ufon  socket 
at  the  side  of  the  beam,  without  weakening  the  beam 
by  a  mortise.  At  the  top  of  the  uprights  of  the  car- 
riage arc  eyes  to  conduct  the  reins  by  which  the 
ploughman  ^ides  the  horses.  In  the  same  plate 
wiH  be  found  a  representation  of  Finlay son's  Patent 
Self-Cleaning  plough.  This  is  the  construction  of 
Mr  John  Finlayson,  iarmer  at  Muirkirk,  and  is  found 
well  adapted  to  coarse  old  swards.  It  clears  itself 
from  obstructions  without  often  requiring  the  aid  of 
the  ploughman,  and  it  turns  over  the  furrow  in  a 
complete  and  workman-like  manner,  in  situations 
where  the  common  plough  foils.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  possess  any  advantages  over  the  com- 
mon plough  upon  land  under  a  regular  course  of  cul- 
tivation. Two-furrow ploushs  are  iSed  in  a  few  places, 
but  are  not  likely  ever  to  oecome  general.  They  are 
constructed  either  with  or  without  wheels.  A  plough 
of  this  kind  was  stronffly  recommended  by  lord  Som- 
erville,  and  used  by  his  lordship  and  others  appa- 
rently with  some  advantage.  Various  other  imple- 
ments have  been  used  for  stirring  the  soil— such  as 
the  Miner,  for  followinff  in  the  ftirrow  of  a  common 
plough,  and  loosening  Uie  ground  to  a  greater  depth, 
without  bringing  up  Uie  subsoil ;  the  Paring  Plough^ 
I— k2 
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the  ifo/e,  and  other  sorts  of  ploughs  for  draining. — 
Maiiy  implements  are  in  use  for  stirring  and  puWer- 
ising  the  soil  without  turning  it  over.  Some  of  them 
are  us^  in  preparing  it  for  the  seed,  and  others,  as 
horte-hocMf  between  drilled  crops.  One  of  them, 
called  a  Grubber,  firom  its  efficiency  in  bringing 
weed  roots  to  the  sur&ce,  diffisrs  from  the  harrow, 
by  having  the  iron  teeth  made  with  sharp  edges, 
and  bent  forward  like  so  many  coulters.  It  is 
heavier  than  the  harrow,  but  covers  less  surfiM». 
It  is  constructed  with  triangular  sharp-edged  dipping 
fiBet,  four  castriron  wheels,  two  handles,  &c  Sir 
John  Sinckiir  strongly  recommends  it,  as  being  use- 
ful in  working  SeUIow,  or  in  stirring  land  on  which 
potatoes  or  timilps  have  grown,  so  that  a  crop  may 
be  sown  in  spring  without  use  of  the  plough.  It  is 
made  of  different  sizes,  and  worked  by  four  or  two 
horses. — The  Harrow.  Common  harrows  are  of  an 
oblong  shape,  each  containing  twenty  tines  five  or 
six  incties  long  beneath  the  bulls  or  bars  in  which 
they  are  insetted.  Most  harrows  are  drawn  comer- 
wise,  by  which  contrivance  their  teeth  do  not  follow 
each  other  in  rows,  but  scratch  the  sur&ce  more  ef- 
fectually. The  brake,  as  usually  constructed,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  heavier  harrow,  sometimes  in 
one  piece,  and  sometimes  in  two  pieces  joined  to- 
gether. Two  harrows  have  been  lately  invented, 
which  are  found  to  be  very  efficient,  especially  in 
soils  where  weed-roots  abound.  They  will  be  found 
represented  in  Plate  II.  The  one  is  by  Mr  Finlay- 
son,  the  inventor  of  the  self-cleaning  plough  already 
mentioned,  and  the  other  by  Mr  Scunud  Morton, 
agricultural  implement  maker,  Edinburgh.  The 
l2ter  is  called  the  Revolving  Brake  Harrow,  and  is 
excellently  adapted  for  bringing  roots  to  the  sur&ce, 
and  pulverising  the  land  when  under  fallow,  so  as 
to  save  one  or  two  ploughings.— Drili^Macrines. 
These  are  used  in  depositing  the  seed  in  equi-distant 
rows  on  a  flat  sur&ce ;  on  the  top  of  a  narrow  ridge ; 
in  the  interval  between  two  ridges ;  or  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  common  furrow.  Com  when  drilled  is 
usually  sown  in  the  first  of  these  ways,  turnips  in  the 
second,  and  pease  and  beans  in  the  third  or  fourth. 
One  of  the  best  for  sowing  all  kinds  of  com  was  in- 
vented bv  Mr  Bailey  of  Chillingham,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  drilling  com  does  not  seem  to  lie  gaining 
ground.  The  drill-machine  is  universally  used  in 
Scotland  for  sowing  turnips,  on  ridges  about  90 
inches  broad.  In  some  cases,  the  maciune  is  made 
to  sow  two  of  these  ridges  at  once,  and  two  rollen 
are  attached  to  it,  one  tor  smoothing  the  tops  of  the 
ridges  before  the  seed  is  deposited,  and  the  other  for 
compressing  the  soil  and  covering  the  seed.  The 
front  roller  is  now  made  concave,  which  leaves  the 
ridges  in  a  better  form  for  receiving  the  seed.  The 
machine  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  walking  between 
the  ridges.  A  representation  of  it  will  oe  seen  in 
Plate  Tl.— RKApiifG  MAcmras.  Many  endeavoius 
have  been  made  to  introduce  reaping  machines,  but 
hitherto  without  success.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as 
whatever  tends  to  abridge  manual  Ubour,  although 
possihlv  inJurioQS  to  individuals  for  a  time,  tends  in 
the  end  to  elevate  humanity.  Despatch  in  reaping, 
besides,  is  a  matter  ofgreat  importance  in  a  climate 
so  variable  as  that  of  Britain.  The  most  promising 
reaping  machines  of  which  we  have  heard,  are  those 
of  Mr  Smith,  of  the  Deanston  Cotton  Works,  Perth- 
shire, and  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bell,  Forfarshire. 
Mr  Smith  made  the  first  trial  of  his  on  a  small  scale 
in  1811,  and  continued  to  prosecute  his  experiments 
for  several  yean  with  satisfactory  results,  but  has 
latterly,  we  understand,  been  induced  to  suspend  or 
abandon  his  speculation.  Mr  BelPs  machine  is  of 
more  recent  construction,  and  promises  every  success. 
It  was  tried  at  Gowrie  hi  FoHar&hire  in  1829,  in 


cutting  down  grain  on  ground  of  uneven  surfiu^e.  It 
is  about  5  feet  broad,  and  embraces  with  its  knife 
that  breadtli  of  com.  The  cut  cQm  was  deposited  as 
the  machine  advanced  in  a  very  regular  manner.  U 
accomplished  about  an  imperial  acre  in  the  hour. 
It  was  driven  by  one  horse,  and  may  cost  aboat 
i^SO.  Those  present  at  the  trial  considered  this 
machine  perfectly  triumphant,  uid  that  it  would 
speedily  come  into  general  use.  A  representation  of 
it  will  be  seen  m  P&te  II. 

Agrigentum,  in  ancient  geogr. ;  now  GtrgenH  or 
Agrigenti  ;  a  town  in  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Mam«, 
a&ut  three  miles  from  the  coast.  The  modem  town 
b  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  one,  is  a  bishop's  see, 
and  lies  on  the  river  St  Blaise,  47  miles  S.  Palermo ; 
long.  13*  3y  E. ;  lat  87-  22*,  N. ;  pop.  11,876.— A. 
was  much  renowned  among  the  ancients.  Different 
stories  are  told  of  its  foundation,  among  which  is  the 
fiibulous  tale,  that  Dssdalus,  who  fled  to  Sicily  frum 
the  resentment  of  Minos,  erected  IL  Its  situation 
was  peculiarly  strong  and  imposing,  standing  as  it 
did  on  a  bare  and  precipitous  rock,  1100  feet  aboive 
the  level  of  the  sea.  To  this  military  advanta^, 
the  city  added  those  of  a  commercial  nature,  being 
near  to  the  sea,  which  affixded  the  means  of  an  easy 
intercourse  with  the  ports  of  Africa  and  the  south  6t 
Europe.  The  soil  en  A.  was  very  fertile.  By  means 
of  these  advantages,  the  wealth  of  A.  became  very 
great.  It  was  therefore  considered  the  second  city 
m  SicUy,  and  Polybiiis  says  (1.  ix.)  that  it  surpassed 
in  grandeur  of  appearance,  on  account  of  its  many 
temples  and  splendid  public  buildings,  most  of  its 
contemporaries.  Among  the  most  magnificent  of 
these  buildings  were  the  temples  of  Minerva,  of 
Jupiter  Atab]^  of  Hercules,  and  of  Ji^>iter  Olym- 

Sius ;  the  latter,  which  vied  in  siie  and  grandeur  of 
esisn  with  the  finest  buildings  of  Greece,  is  said  by 
Dioaorus  (Sic  1.  xiii.)  to  have  been  340  feet  long, 
60  broad,  and  120  high,  the  foundation  not  being  in- 
cluded, which  was  itself  remarkable  for  the  immense 
arches  upon  which  it  stood.  The  temple  was  orna- 
mented with  admirable  sculpture.  But  a  war  pre* 
vented  the  completion  of  it,  when  the  roof  only  re- 
mained unfinished.  Near  the  city  was  an  artificial 
lake,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  about  a  mile  in  circuit, 
and  thirty  feet  deep ;  from  which  fish  were  obtained 
in  abundance  for  the  public  feasts.  Swans  and  other 
water-fowl  frequented  iL  Afterwards,  the  mud  hav. 
ing  been  suffered  to  accumulate  in  this  basin,  it  was 
turned  into  a  remarkably  fruitful  vineyard.  Both 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  and  the  lake  were 
the  work  of  a  number  of  Carthaginian  captives.  The 
people  of  Agrigentum  were  notra  for  their  luxurious 
and  extravagant  habits.  Their  horses  were  also 
fiimous.    (ytrgUy  ^En,  1.  iii.  v.  705.)    After  the  ex- 

fiulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily,  it  fell,  with 
ittie  resistance,  un£r  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
Diodorus  states  the  population,  in  its  best  days,  to 
have  been  not  less  than  120,000  persons.  Many  of 
the  modem  writers  describe  minutely  this  interesting 
spot.  Christian  churches  have  there,  as  in  many 
other  places,  been  erected  out  of  the  remains  of 
temples. 

Agrionu  ;  a  Grecian  festival,  solemnised  at  night 
in  honour  cMf  Bacchus.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
fled,  and  the  females  assembled  to  seek  him.  At 
length,  tired  of  their  vain  search,  they  exclaimed, 
that  he  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Muses,  and  con- 
cealed himself  among  Uiem.  These  mysteries  have 
been  thought  to  signify  that  leaming  and  the  muses 
should  accompany  good  cheer.  This  solemnity  was 
followed  by  a  banquet,  at  the  close  of  which  it  wus 
customary  to  propose  to  each  other  riddles,  whence 
A.  is  used  to  denote  a  collection  of  riddles,  charades, 
«ec. 
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AfiiirrA,  Henry  Cornelius,  bom  in  I486,  at  Co- 
lo^ «»  A  man  of  talents,  learning,  and  eooentri- 
dtf.   b  hii  youth,  he  was  secretary  to  the  emperor 
Mi*^^'**,  subsequently  senred  seven  years  in  Italy, 
sad  m  kaighted.    He  says  that  he  was  acquainted 
wik  drht  hntpiges.    On  quitting  the  army,  he 
JeiQieAimself  to  science,  and  ma£  pretensions  to 
u  Mjttintanoe  with  magic  In  certain  lectures,  he 
sdvaaeed  opiidona  which  involved  Imn  in  contests 
with  the  oMDks  lor  the  remainder  of  his  life.    In 
15301,  he  wrate  a  treatise  '^  On  the  Vanity  of  the 
Sdesoes,*  wfaidi  was  a  caustic  satire  upon  the  in- 
efidoBcy  of  the  cnmmnn  modes  of  instniction,  and 
ifoB  the  mooksy  theologians,  and  memben  of  the 
saivfnities.    At  a  subsequent  period,  he  produced 
■Mther  treatise  at  Antwerp,  <<  On  the  Occult  Philo- 
nphrr."    This  was  a  sketch  of  mystical  theology, 
g,  OQ  the  principles  of  the  emanatlve  sj&- 
,  thelannony  of  the  elementary,  celestial,  and 
His  pretensions  to  skill  in  oc- 
eak  nace,  particularly  alchymy,  led  to  his  receiving 
osnooos  invitations  fipom   royal   personages  and 
othcfs  of  high  rank,  and  his  inability  to  answer  their 
•faand  Pipertations    produced    their    subsequent 
STflect  of  him.     After  an  active,  varied,  and  event- 
U  life,  he  died  at  Grenoble,  hi  1539. 

A«siiTA,  Marcus  Vipsanius ;  a  Roman,  the  son- 
ts-iaw  of  Augustus,  with  whom  he  was  twice  coo- 
nl  Althoifh  not  of  high  birth,  his  talents  soon 
iit»d  him  to  nonour.  He  distinguished  himself  as 
i  pneial,  and  commanded  the  fleet  of  Augustus  in 
the  battle  of  Actium.  As  the  minister  and  friend  of 
the  empcrar,  he  rendered  many  services  to  him  and 
Ike  Rnaan  state.  He  was  impartial  and  uprigfat, 
aad  a  filead  of  the  arts.  To  him  Rome  is  indebted 
fir  three  of  her  principal  aqueducts,  and  several 
odkr  worita  of  puniic  use  and  ornament.  (See  An- 
fMtei.) 

.Uuprctu    1.  The  wife  of  the  emperor  Tiba- 

RB,  who  very  reluctantly  divorced  her,  when  obliged 

10  aany  Julhi,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  after  the 

teh  of  her  fnt  husband,  Agrippa.    A.  wassubse- 

Sjsmdy  fflarried  to  Asmhs  Gallus,  whom  Tiberius, 

«iU  itahiing  his  love  for  his  former  wife,  condemned 

lapapetnsl  imprisonment,  in  the  spirit  of  a  jealous 

mal—l  The  dangfater  of  Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrip- 

1%  by  Julia,  dai^ter  of  Augustus ;  wife  S  C. 

*ons ;  an  heroic  woman,  adorned  with  Jjfreat 

She  aooompanied  her  husband  in  afl  his 

caafaignB,  and  aooned  Tiberius,  before  the  senate, 

of  maipaaing  his  death.    The  tyrant,  who  hated 

ber  far  her  virtues  and  popularity,  banished  her  to 

tbe  ifUnd  of  Pandataria,  where  she  starved  herself 

Id  death.    The  cabhiet  of  antiquities  at  Dresden 

pMHSKs  four  fiunous  basts  of  this  A.— S.  A  dau|ri)ter 

<tf  the  IsA  mentioned  A.,  and  sister  of  Caligida,bom 

tfColome,  whicfa  she  enlarged,  and  callS  Cohnm 

4HV*"«*    She  had  the  mtefortune  to  become  the 

■otber  of  Nero,  by  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.    Her 

tMhoabnd  was  the  emperor  Claudius,  brother  of 

^  &ther,  who  married  her  after  he  had  divorced 

)*amlaa.    She  was  distinguished  for  abUity  and 

¥*AUoil  experienoe,  but  her  ambition  was  boundless, 

»^fcerfepoMtion  canning  and  dissolute.    She  was 

"■"Aned  by  Nero,  her  son,  to  whom  she  was 

^i^Uttome  after  he  had  become  emperor.    It  is 

•id,  tkst  die  brmd  the  asaissins  to  stab  her  first 

aibe vQBb,  that  had  brought  forth  such  a  monster. 

^^  n  medicine ;  a  &order  beloogmg  to  the 

^^fi'mtnoMeaAhvn^tfe^smiernSttentet),  It 

*>!^ fatiowed  by  serious  consequences,  but,  gen- 

^^ik  h  more  troublesome  than  dangerous,  and  is 

J*"*(i  even  considered  salutary.    According  to 

^S^  ^  ^  a/yrevris,  or  intermission  between 

^'^■nsfamyai  and  another,  agues  are  deno- 


minated queHdians,  iertktna^  mtarians  ;  which  latter 
are  much  the  most  obstinate,  oeinggenerally  attend- 
ed with  a  greater  degree  of  visceralobstruction  than 
those,  the  attacks  of  which  return  at  shorter  intervals. 
The  quartan  ague  is  apt  to  tenninate  in  dropsy.  An 
ague  paroxysm  has  been  divided  into  the  cold,  the 
hot,  and  the  sweating  stages.  The  feeling  of  ex- 
treme cold,  in  the  first  stage,  cannot  be  prevented  by 
fire  or  tlie  heat  of  summer.  Generally,  after  the 
sweating  stage,  in  which  there  is  a  profiise  exhala- 
tion fitmi  the  pores  of  tlie  skin,  with  a  flow  of  urine, 
d^xniting  a  copious  sediment,  of  a  lateritious  or 
brickdust  appearance,  the  patient  fiidls  into  a  refresh- 
ing sleep,  from  which  he  awakes  without  any  re- 
mains ot  indisposition,  except  a  slight  degree  of  lan- 
guor and  debility.  Agues  occur  cSiefly  in  situations 
where  there  are  shalmw,  stagnant  waters.  Hence 
th^  frequency  in  Holland,  m  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  in  the  flat,  marshy  parts  of  England,  and  the 
thinly  settled  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  they 
diminish  with  the  clearing  of  the  woods  and  the  drain- 
ing of  the  lands.  The  neighbourhood  of  rivers  or 
marshes,  therefore,  is  carefully  to  be  avoided  by  per- 
sons aflUcted  with  agues.  They  are  cured  by  medi- 
dnes,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  exert  a  tonic 
influence,  produce  and  keep  up  an  impression  upon 
the  system  greater  than  that  communicated  by  the 
causes  of  the  disease ;  such  as  Peruvian  bark,  vari- 
ous bitter  and  astringent  drugs,  certain  metallic 
salts,  8ec. 

Aouifr-CAKK;  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  hard 
tumour  on  the  left  side  of  the  belly,  lower  than  the 
fiiise  ribs,  said  to  be  the  effect  of  intermittent  fever. 

AovaBBKAn,  Henry  Francis  d',  a  man  distinguish- 
ed in  the  annals  of  French  eloquence  and  jurispru- 
dence, was  born  at  Limoges  in  1668,  and'  early 
evinced  distinguished  talents.  His  fiither,  intendant 
of  Languedoc,  was  his  first  instructor.  The  inter- 
course of  d'A.  with  Racine  and  Boileau  formed  his 
taste  for  poetry.  He  was,  in  1691,  avocat  gSniral 
at  Paris,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years  procureur 
g^nSrai  of  the  parliament  In  this  oflfce,  he  effect- 
ed many  improvements  in  the  laws  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  and  took  particular  care  of  the  go- 
vernment of  hoq>itals.  During  a  &mine  in  the  winter 
of  1709,  he  employed  all  his  power  to  relieve  the 
suflBerinff.  As  a  steady  defender  of  the  privileges  of 
the  nation  and  the  Galilean  church,  he  procured  the 
rgection  of  the  decrees  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
chancellor  Voisin,  in  &vour  of  the  papal  bull  Uni- 
genitus.  Under  the  government  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
gans, he  was  made  (fancellor  in  1717,  but  fell,  in 
1718,  into  disgrace,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
Law's  destructive  system  of  finance,  and  retired  to 
his  country  seat  at  Fresnes.  He  there  passed,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  words,  the  happiest  days  of  his 
life,  employed  in  reading  the  Bible,  projecting  a 
code,  and  instructing  his  children.  Mathematics, 
agriculture,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  occupied  his 
leisure  hours.  In  1720,  loud  clamours  against  Law 
were  mised  throughout  Fiance,  and  it  was  thought 
that  a  man  like  d'A.,  who  possessed  the  love  of  the 
nation,  was  necessary  to  almy  the  ^eral  discontent. 
He  was,  tlierefore,  replaced  in  his  former  dignity. 
This  period  of  his  life  did  not  add  to  his  renown ;  for 
he  accepted  his  office  from  Law,  and  gave  his  coo- 
sent  to  certain  weak  and  injurious  phins,  which  the 
parliament  rejected ;  he  finally  suffered  the  same  par- 
liament to  be  exiled  to  Pontoise.  In  I72i,  he  was 
banished  a  second  time,  for  opposing  the  cardinal 
Dubois,  but  was  recalled  in  17:27  by  the  cardinal 
Fleury,  and  in  1737  restored  to  his  former  ofBce.  He 
formed  the  design  of  introducing  uniformity  into  the 
execution  of  tlie  ancient  laws,  and  of  adi&iff  what 
was  wanting.    But  this  work  surpassed  the  ability  of 
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%  single  man.  He  died  in  1751,  after  resigning,  in 
MSOi  the  ofBce  of  chaooellor.  His  woru,  wblch 
have  passed  through  several  editions,  are  said,  fay 
Bouterwek,  to  he  modek  of  their  kind ;  full  ai  roi- 
rit,  judicious,  eleg;aot,  yet  powerful,  and  rich  in  valu- 
Me  instruction  for  statesmen  and  lawyers.  His  dis- 
courses, with  which  he  opened  the  sittings  of  the  par- 
liament, are  excellent — His  nephew,  the  marquis 
d'Aguesseau  (Henry  Cardin  Jean  Baptiste),  peer  of 
Fnince,  and  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
iied  at  Paris,  January  22,  1826.  He  was  a  lawyer, 
member  of  the  first  national  assembly,  and  senator 
mider  Napoleon ;  afterwards,  a  fitithftil  adherent  of 
ttieking. 

Aguirra,  Joseph  Saens  de,  a  Benedictine,  and 
learned  man,  was  nom  in  1630.  He  was  censor  and 
secretary  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  inquisition  in 
Spain,  and  profbsaor  in  the  miiversity  of  Salamanca. 
He  published  commentaries  on  Aristotle's  Ethics, 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1699. 

AGusTim,  in  mineraloffy ;  a  tenn  by  which  pro- 
fessor Tromsdorff  has  ^signated  a  supposed  new 
eiirth,  discovered  by  him  in  1808.  It  beais  a  great 
resemblance  to  alumina.— i^nfiii/(»  de  Chimie,  xxxiv. 
p.  133. 

Agdti,  the  eavia  aguti  of  Linnaeus ;  an  American 
animal,  much  resembling  the  Guinea  pig.  There 
are  three  varieties,  all  indigenous  to  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  They  live  on  vegetables,  in- 
Imbit  hollow  trees,  and  burrow  in  the  ground.  They 
eat  like  tlie  squirrels,  grow  fat,  and  are  used  as  food 
in  South  America.    They  propagate  very  fast 

Ahanta  ;  a  kingdom  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa, 
extending  from  the  Ancobra  to  the  Chamah;  bound- 
ed on  the  west  by  ApoUonia,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Fbntee  territories.  It  is  the  richest,  and  in  every 
respect  the  most  improved  district  upon  this  coast. 
The  principal  towns  are  Axim,  Dixoove,  and  Suc- 
condee. 

AHAsmnirs,  in  Scripture  history ;  a  king  of  Per- 
sia, the  husband  of  Esther,  to  whom  the  Scriptures 
ascribe  a  singular  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  ex- 
tirpation, which  they  commemorate  to  this  day,  by 
an  annual  feast,  that  of  Purim,  preceded  by  what  is 
called  the  fast  of  EHher.  Difterent  opinions  have 
been  entertained  by  Scaliger,  Prideaux,  and  others 
as  to  which  of  the  kings  of  Persia  mentioned  in  other 
historical  books  may  be  th«»  A.  of  the  Bible.— ^Ao- 
iuerua  is  also  a  Scripture  name  for  Cambyses,  the 
son  of  Cyrus,  Etra  iv.  6.,  and  for  Astyages,  king  of 
the  Medes,  Dan,  ix.  1. 

Ahitophkl  ;  one  of  king  David's  counsellors,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  his  political  sancity.  He  was 
certainly  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age,  both  for 
wisdom  and  wickedness.  His  advice  to  Absalom, 
who  followed  the  wicked  part  of  it,  but  left  the  wise 
part  unaccomplished,  together  with  the  tragical  end 
of  the  politician,  the  first  suicide  recorded  in  history, 
are  wdl  known. 

A-Huix ;  the  situation  of  a  ship  when  all  her  sails 
are  furied  on  account  of  the  violence  of  a  storm, 
when,  having  lashed  her  helm  on  the  lee-side,  she 
lies  nearly  with  her  side  to  the  wind  and  sea,  her 
head  being  somewhat  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the 
whid. 

Am ;  a  subsidy  paid,  in  ancient  feudal  times,  by 
vassals  to  their  loras  on  certain  occaskms. 

Ajonan,  Stephen,  a  poet  and  author,  bom  in 
1773,  at  Beaugency,  on  the  river  Loire,  and  since 
1814  a  membo'  of  the  French  academy,  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  successful  translations  of  the  Iliad, 
am}  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  into  verse.  The 
transiatkn  of  the  Iliad  is  the  best  in  tlie  French  km- 
fiTuage.  He  also  tnoslated  the  Odyssey,  but  we 
kiiow  not  whether  the  version  has  been  published. 


He  transhited,  likewise,  some  English  tales,  e.  g»  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  His  original  writines  consist  of 
a  tragedy,  Brunehaut;  an  opera,  Ne^pUhaU^  wltli 
music  by  Blangini ;  and  some  excellent  political  es- 
says, SuT  ie  jury ;  De  V  etat  des  pn4etUt$a»  tn 
France^  depuU  ie  XF  eiede,  jutqu^  d  noe  Joutm,  &c. 
2d  ed.  Pans,  1818,  and  Sur  /es  couptd^iUU;  as  well 
as  various  contributions  of  merit  to  the  Mmen» 
Fran^aise.  He  was  liberal  in  his  views,  wrote  well 
and  independently,  but  with  moderation.  He  showed 
remarkable  courage  in  publishing  his  tragedy,  JLa 
Mart  de  Louis  XVl,^  his  first  poem,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  execution  of  the  king.  He  held  several 
public  oflSces  during  the  reign  of  terror,  and  opposed, 
in  some  cases  successfully,  the  tyranny  of  the  ad- 
ministrotkm.    He  died  at  Paris,  June  23, 1824. 

AiGuu^LON,  duke  d' ;  peer  of  France,  imd  minister 
of  foreign  affliin  under  Louis  XV. ;  disthiguished, 
as  a  courtier,  by  his  ready  wit,  but  destitute  of  al- 
most  all  the  qualities  that  constitute  the  statesman. 
During  his  ministry  the  partition  of  Poland  took 
place;  and  till  it  was  actually  accomplished,  d'A. 
knew  nothing  of  this  profligate  project.  Even  Louis 
XV.  exclaimed,  when  it  came  to  his  knowledge, 
"  Had  Cboiseul  been  here,  this  partition  would  never 
have  taken  place."  D'A.  was  bom  in  1720.  When 
he  first  appeared  at  the  court  of  Louis,  he  struck  the 
fiuicy  of  the  duchess  of  Chateauroux,  mistress  of  Uie 
king.  She  obtained  him  an  appohitment  in  the 
army  in  Italy.  After  experiencing  many  alterna- 
tions of  favour  and  disgrace,  he  was  admitted, 
through  the  infiuence  of  the  countess  du  Barry,  into 
the  ministry  with  the  abb6  Terrai  and  the  chancellor 
Maupeou,  after  Choiseul's  down&U.  His  adminis- 
tration of  the  department  of  foreign  afflurs  was  dis- 
graceful to  France,  which,  under  him,  degenerated 
Rom  the  high  diplomatic  character  she  had  hitherto 
sustained.  He  boasted  of  havinc  brought  about  the 
revolution  of  Sweden  in  1772,  ^ich  now  is  made  a 
matter  of  reproach  to  him.  At  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVI.  lie  was  removed  from  the  ministry. 
His  place  was  supplied  by  the  count  of  VeigeniM^, 
in  1774.  D'A.  was  hated  by  the  queen,  was  exiltd 
in  1775,  and  i^ed  in  banishment  in  his  8Dth  year. 

Akbn,  John,  M.  D.,  an  Engiish  miscellaneous 
writer,  born  in  Leicestershire,  1747 ;  died  at  his  re- 
sidence in  Stoke  Newington,  1822.  He  practii»ed 
as  physician  at  Chester,  Warrington,  and  latterly  at 
Yarmouth ;  and  published  various  works  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous description,  some  in  conjunction  with  his 
sister,  Mrs  Barbauld  (q.  v.).  His  most  elaborate  work 
is  his  **■  General  Biographical  Dictionary,"  begun  in 
1799,  and  finished  in  1815.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Magasine  from  1796  till  1806,  in  which 
caqsacity  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  very  sensiUe 
aiid  entertainhiff  essayist 

AiKMAN,  Wiluam,  an  eminent  portrait  painter  of 
the  last  century,  was  bom  in  Scotland,  and  early 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  John  duke  of  Argyle,  and 
the  eari  of  Borlingtmi.  He  also  enjoyed  tiie  firieod* 
ship  of  most  of  the  wits  of  queen  Anne's  time, 
especially  Swift,  Pope,  Gay,  Sumerville,  and  his 
countrymen,  Arhuthnot,  Thomson,  Smollett,  and 
Allan  Ramsay.  His  best  portraits  are  those  of  the 
Buckinghamsltire  family  and  the  Royal  fiimily.  He 
died  in  1731,  aged  49. 

AiLBA  Craiu,  a  rocky  island  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
between  the  coasts  of  Ayr  and  Cantyre,  of  a  conical 
form.  It  is  a  conspicuous  object,  940  feet  high, 
seven  miles  finom  the  shore,  about  two  miles  in  dr- 
cumference ;  Ion.  6o  S'  W.,  hit.  55o  18'  N.  Innu- 
merable  sea-fowl,  many  of  whteh  are  good  for  the 
table,  or  valuable  on  account  of  their  feathers,  fre- 
quent it ;  a  few  rabbits  and  goats  live  on  its  sterile 
surface.    A  ruinous  castle  stends  on  its  summit,  and 
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'is  «M  »  a  sea-mark.  Exoeilent  banks,  well 
s^oekfld  with  ish,  sunouiid  it.  Ailsa  Craig  is  oele- 
hatad  ia  Seottish  song,  and  has  oommanded  the  ad- 
mat^m  «f  aevetal  poets.  Among  the  latest  tributes 
to  it  iithe  ftiUovii^  spWiid  sonnet,  by  John  Keats: 

,  tboo  cnggs  ocean  pyramid  ! 
«cr  fniD  thy  voice,  the  Mft-fowb'  screama, 
were  thy  thundcn  niaiitled  in  huge  atreamat 
Awn  the  sun  was  thy  broad  forehead  hidi 
mg  is*t  since  the  mighty  Power  bid 
heare  to  airy  sleep  from  fathom  dreams  T— 
•■  the  lap  of  thunder  or  sunbeams  ■■ 
lea  gicy  donds  an  thy  cold  oorerlid  Y^ 
taawereat  not,  for  thou  art  dead  asleep; 
<e  is  Init  two  dread  eternities ; 
tft  in  air,  the  fomer  in  the  deep,— 
eiih  the  whales,  last  with  the  eagle  skies  : 
[*d  wast  thou  till  an  earthquake  made  thee  steep ; 
er  cMin<it  how  thy  giant  sixc ! 

AiBDs,  or  Aixus;  the  aborigines  of  Jesso  and 
9i{faaUD,  oommonly  called  vM  Kuriles,  and  siip- 
pned  to  be  caovered  with  hair  in  unnatural  profusion. 
They  are  nearly  black,  and  resemble  the  Kamtscha- 
dales,  but  have  more  legular  features.  The  Chinese 
ani  Japanese  say  that  they  have  inunense  beards ; 
captain  Broag;liion,  who  anchored  at  Endenno  har- 
boor,  in  JtasOy  in  1797,  remarks,  that  the  bodies  of 
die  men  are  covered  with  long  black  hair;  and 
Kmcaateni,  the  Russian  navigator,  mentions  that  a 
dnUoftlds  description  was  seen  in  1805,  but  that 
the  parrats  had  no  such  characteristics,  and  he  de- 
■in  thai  it  is  gcnenl.  Other  testimony,  e.  g.  that 
«f  the  early  missionaries  at  Japan,  seems  to  confirm 
this  pecnliarity  of  the  A.  The  women  are  very  ugly. 
The  A.  are  of  a  mild,  liberal  disposition;  their  man- 
aen,  however,  ajne  very  litde  known.  Polygamy  is 
pactisrd  among  them.  Agriculture  they  know  very 
Idxle  oC  They  &tten  bears  for  winter  provision. 
The  A.  were  fijrnieriy  independent,  but  are  now  in 
abjection  to  the  Japanese. 

AoawoaTK,  Dr  Henry,  an  Englishman,  who 
teogmsfacd  himself  about  1 590,  among  the  Brown- 
itt.  His  knorwledge  of  Hebrew,  and  his  annotations 
m  the  Holy  Scriptures,  gained  him  mudi  reputation. 
He  £ed  riMmt  16)29,  in  Amsterdam.  He  is  said  to 
hTO  nstored  to  a  Jew  a  valuable  diamond  which 
he  had  lost.  The  only  compensation  which  he  asked 
VIS  a  conferrace  with  some  Jewish  rabbies  on  the 
of  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  the 
The  Jew  promised  to  bring  it  about,  but 
hiBag  of  soeoess,  is  said  to  have  poisoned  A.  through 
idhoae  and  vexation. 

AoBvoaTH,  Robert,  bom  at  Wood-yale,  in  Lan- 
aihipe,  1G60,  was  master  of  a  boarding-school  at 
Bdhaal-Green,  whence  he  removed  to  Hackney 
md  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
After aoqiiiring  a  moderate  fortune,  he  lived  privately 
tU  1743.  when  he  died.  He  compiled  tlie  well- 
baan  Latin  and  English  DicUonary,  published  in 
IT3S;  and  in  1752,  the  fourth  edition,  under  the  care 
«f  Dr  Ward  and  William  Yoonge,  was  enlarged  to 
t  tqIsw  fiolio.  Many  editions  with  improvements 
IstefcUoimL 

Aioo ;  a  gRNip  of  15  islands  in  the  eastern  seas, 
iff  the  N.ooast  of  Waggiou,  and  surrounded  by  a 
Rcf  SOnifles  in  compass,  which  ia  penetrated  by  a 
dn^  diannel  on  the  north-west  side.  Aioo  Baba 
B  the  Ingest,  about  5  miles  in  circuit,  £00  feet 
Mb,  kng.  12»  25^  E.,  lat  0>  SS*  N.  Fish,  turtle, 
M  trapiod  fruits  abound  in  these  islands.  They 
^*t  vane  trade  with  the  Chinese. 

Alt,  (Greek,  mn^;  Latin,  acrV),  in  natural  philo- 
t^^ii  that  fliwl,'  transparent  substance  whidi 
■nwris  onr  globe,  reaching  to  a  considerable 
^*i^  ihove  il«  sor&ce,  perhaps  40  miles ;  and  this 
0(va«f  a^  is  the  great  laboratory  in  which  most 
^t^tOioBtoflifego  on,  and  on  the  composition 


of  whidi  they  depend.  Though  invisible,  except  in 
laige  masses,  without  smell  or  taste,  yet  it  is  a  sub* 
stance  possessing  all  the  principal  attributes  of  mat- 
ter; it  is  impenetrable,  ponderable,  compressible, 
dilatable,  periectly  elastic,  and  its  particles  are 
operated  on  like  tliose  of  other  bodies,  by  chemical 
action.  To  prove  the  impenetrability  of  the  air,  a 
very  simple  experiment  is  sufficient  Plunge  a  glass 
receiver  perpendicularly  into  water,  after  having  put 
under  the  receiver  a  piece  of  cork.  However  deep 
you  may  plunge  the  vessel,  the  water  never  readies 
the  top  or  it,  uioogh  it  diminishes  the  volume  of  the 
air ;  the  liquid,  therefore,  cannot  penetrate  the  air. 
The  cork  serves  to  show  how  high  the  water  rises. 
In  &ct,  the  most  common  occurrences  give  constant 
proo&  of  the  impenetrability  of  the  air,  and  the 
theoryof  sailing,  (^windmills,  &c.  is  based  on  that 
property  of  t|ii9  fluid.  (See  fFi'nd,)  To  prove  that 
the  air  is  ponderable,  it  is  only  necessary  to  weigh  a 
laige  balloon,  first  empty,  and  afterwards  filled  with 
air.  It  lias  been  found,  that  100  cubic  inches  of 
air,  very  dry,  taken  at  the  temperature  of  60^,  tind 
under  the  barometrical  pressure  of  SO  inches,  weighs 
30'5  grains ;  and  this  weight  is  to  that  of  water  as 
1  to  770.  Galileo  first  discovered  that  air  is  ponder- 
able, though  several  preceding  philosophers  seem  to 
have  had  some  suspicion  of  the  &ct  (See  Galileo, 
TorriceUh  Barometer.)  In  consequence  of  this 
quality  of  air,  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  us 
exerts  a  pressure  on  all  points  of  the  globe  propor- 
tionate to  its  weight ;  this  is  the  cause  of  tlie  rise  of 
liquids  in  sucking-pumps,  siphons,  and  the  barome- 
ter. To  sho>v  this  pressure,  plunge  the  orifice  of  an 
exhausted  tube,  closed  at  the  other  end,  into  a 
liquid.  The  liquid,  yielding  to  tlie  pressure  of  the 
external  air,  rises  in  the  tube  till  the  weight  of  its 
column  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmospheric  column. 
In  tliis  experiment,  water  will  rise  33  feet,  and  mer- 
cury 29  inches,  provided  the  place  where  the  experi- 
ment is  tried  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea ;  for 
the  height  varies  with  the  weight  of  the  column  of 
air,  which  diminishes  in  proportion  as  we  ascend 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  height  of  the  co- 
lumn of  mercury  in  the  barometer,  therefore,  affords 
a  good  means  of  determining  the  elevation  of  any 
given  pUce.  The  weight  of  the  column  cf  air, 
which  presses  constantly  on  a  man  of  middle  stature, 
is  equal  to  32,343i  pounds.  But  this  weidit  does 
no  ii\jiu7,  because  it  is  counterbalanced  by  Uie  reac- 
tion of  the  fluids,  which  fill  the  interior  cavities  of 
the  body.  (See  Air  pump,)  That  air  is  compres- 
sible, and  that  the  space  which  it  occupies  corre- 
sponds always  to  the  pressure  on  it,  has  Men  shown 
by  Mariotte.  He  took  a  bent  glass  tube,  with  legs 
of  unequal  length,  exactly  graduated ;  after  having 
sealed  the  orifice  of  tlie  shorter  leg,  he  introduced  a 
small  quantity  of  mercury,  sufficient  to  rise  to  an 
equal  height  in  both  legs.  The  air  enclosed  in  the 
shorter  leg  then  counterbalanced  the  atmospheric 
column.  By  raising  the  mercury  in  the  longer  leg 
to  the  height  of  29  indies,  the  air  m  the  shorter  leg 
was  oompresed  into  half  the  space  which  it  occupied 
at  first  In  other  words,  the  weight  of  two  atmos- 
pheres (the  column  of  mercury  being  equal  to  one) 
compressed  tlie  air  to  this  degree.  Mariotte  con. 
Unoed  to  pour  mercury  into  the  long  1^,  and  found 
that  the  weight  of  2,  3,  4,  &c.  atmospheres  reduced 
the  air  confined  in  the  shorter  leg  to  ^,  ^,  i,  &c.  of 
its  primitive  volume.  In  repeating  this  experiment, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  time  to  the  caloric  which  is 
disengaged  to  pass  a£  It  seems  as  if  the  compres- 
sion of  air  would  be  indefinite,  if  we  had  sufikiently 
poweriful  means ;  but  as  yet  we  have  only  been  able 
to  reduce  its  volume  to  one-et|rhth.  (See  Compres* 
mn,  jUr-ptn.)    The  dihitability  of  air  consists  ia 
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the  tendency  of  a  volume  of  confined  air  to  occupy  a 
greater  space.  In  consequence,  it  presses  equally  in 
all  directions  on  die  sides  of  the  vessel  containing  it, 
and  this  pressure  increases  or  diminishes  in  propor- 
tion as  the  enclosed  air  is  condensed  or  rarefied,  pro- 
vided the  temperature  remains  the  same.  The 
dilatability  of  air  has,  according  to  the  preceding 
experiment,  no  limits.  A  hiadder,  almost  empty, 
'Vill  become  inflated  if  placed  in  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver. Elasticity  being  the  property  of  a  body  to 
resume  its  original  form  as  soon  as  the  force  which 
changes  it  ceases,  it  is  evident,  from  what  we  have 
said,  that  it  is  a  property  of  air.  The  different  ap- 
plications made  of  air  in  tlie  different  branches  of  art 
are  so  various  and  munerous,  that  we  cannot  possibly 
enumerate  them.  Of  the  di^nical  properties  of  air, 
it  will  be  suflkient  to  mention  the  following:  the 
ancients  believed  it  a  simple  body,  one  of  tlie  four 
elements ;  modem  chemists  have  discovered  that  it 
is  composed  of  two  bodies,  apparently  elementary, — 
oxygen  and  axote.  The  most  accurate  experiments 
have  shown  that  this  fluid,  taken  from  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  even  at  a  great  height,  is  com- 
poserl  of  21  parts  of  oxygen,  78  of  aiote,  one  part 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  some  atoms  of  hydn^n.  The 
air  refracts  the  rays  of  light,  and  its  power  of  refrac- 
tion is  in  the  ratio  of  its  density.  (See  Refraction.) 
It  is  capable  of  acquiring  electricity,  and  it  refuses, 
when  very  dry,  a  free  passage  to  the  electricity 
which  tends  to  escape  from  electrified  bodies.  (See 
Electricity,)  When  subjected  to  great  heat  or  cold, 
it  is  dilated  or  condensed,  but  uiSergoes  no  change 
of  properties.  If  it  is  suddenly  compressed,  much 
heat  is  disengaged,  with  a  bright  light  It  enters 
bodies  throu^  the  most  minute  pores,  and  adheres 
to  them  strongly ;  coal,  particularly,  absorbs  a  mat 
(quantity  of  air.  (See  Carbon.)  Water  and  all 
liquids  always  contain  it,  and  it  can  only  be  expelled 
by  a  strong  heat.  Almost  all  combustible  oodles 
decompose  it  at  a  high  temperature,  which  varies 
with  the  different  substances.  They  absorb  its  oxy- 
gen with  the  disengagement  of  more  or  less  caloric 
and  light,  and  form  acids  or  oxydes:  phosphorus, 
however,  combines  at  a  low  temperature  with  the 
oxygen  and  aiote  of  the  air,  and  produces,  with  the 
former,  phosphorous  acid ;  with  the  latter,  phosphur. 
eted  nitroju^en;  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  the 
melting  ot  the  phosphorus  &vour  these  combina- 
tions. When  the  air  is  brought  into  contact  with 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  it  changes  them 
immediately,  pwrticuUirly  if  it  is  moist,  and  gives  to 
some  of  them  acid  properties ;  it  bleaches  flax,  hemp, 
silk,  and  inqt^ases  the  brilliancy  of  many  ooIoutb. 
It  is  indispensable  to  the  life  of  all  organic  beings ; 
animals  respire  it  incessantly,  and  decompose  it;  a 
part  of  its  oxygen  is  transformed  into  carbonic  acid, 
and  this  oombmation  produces  caloric,  which  contri- 
butes principally  to  the  preservation  of  animal  heat. 
(See  Aetpiralion.)  Vegetables  imbibe  the  carbon, 
which  the  carbonic  acid,  diffused  through  the  air, 
contains.  The  air  is  the  agent  of  comb&ion ;  the 
particles  of  bodies  combine  with  its  oxygen,  and 
evolve  heat  and  light  (See  Comhution.)  Finally, 
the  air  is  the  principal  medium  of  soiuid.  (See 
j4cotutics.)  For  further  infonnatian,  see  the  articles 
Atmoephere^  Gas,  and  Contagion. 

Air,  in  painting,  deserves  the  most  accurate  study 
of  the  artist,  partiailarly  of  the  landscape  painter,  as 
it  is  the  medium  through  which  all  objects  are  seen, 
and  its  density  or  transparency  determines  their 
appearance,  both  in  respect  to  siie  and  colour.  It 
softens  the  local  colours,  and  renders  them  more  or 
less  decided  or  characterixed,  producing  what  is 
tectmically  called  tone.  The  appearances  produced 
by  the  Interposition  of  the  air  diin^r  with  the  climate, 


the  season,  and  the  time  of  the  day;  and  landscBpe 
painters,  who,  in  other  respects,  are  not  masters, 
have  given  the  greatest  diann  to  their  pictures  by  a 
happy  imitation  of  these  appearances,  even  where 
the  objects  painted  possess  in  themselves  very  liuie 
attraction.  Hackert,  a  German,  who  was  a  long 
time  painter  to  the  late  king  of  Naples,  excels,  per- 
haps, in  this  branch  of  art,  all  modem  painters.  His 
views  on  this  subject  are  given  in  his  life  by  Gosthe. 

AiB,  fixed.     See  Gas. 

Air,  in  music  (in  Italian,  aria),  at  the  present  day, 
means  a  continuous  melody,  in  which  some  lyric 
sulgect  or  passion  is  expressed.  It  was  originaUy 
opposed  to  the  irregular  declamation  of  recitative, 
or  the  more  staid  action  of  choral  music.  Saumaise 
reguds  the  term  as  derived  from  the  Latin  aera. 
The  ahr  appertained,  consequently,  to  meesured 
music,  and,  whether  constituted  of  one  or  of  more 
voices,  this  measured  style  (if  not  choral)  was  deno- 
minated air.  But  in  modem  times,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, the  lyric  melody  of  a  single  voice,  aocxun- 
panied  by  instnunents,  is  its  proper  form  of  composi- 
tion. Thus  we  find  it  in  the  higher  order  of  musical 
works;  as  in  cantatas,  oratorios,  operas,  and  also, 
independently,  in  concertos.  It  should  be  ooosIh 
tuted  of  euphonic  simple  lyric  strains.  An  air  former- 
ly supposed  as  its  ground-work  a  particular  state  of 
feeling  or  emotion,  of  a  certain  duration,  exprtssion, 
and  interest,  to  which  the  recitative  is  generally 
preparatory.  Formerly,  too,  as  essential  to  an  air, 
a  symphony,  expressing  the  burden  of  the  stanms  or 
couplets  of  the  song  {riiomeUoy  or  refrun),  was  in- 
troauced  as  tributa^  to  the  leading  melody,  which 
was  followed  by  another  and  less  elaborate  part, 
forming  the  antithesis,  to  which  was  subsequently 
added  a  repetition  of  the  first  part  Since  the  days 
of  Gluck  and  Momrt,  these  have  declined,  and  other 
forms  have  been  adopted,  particularly  by  Moaait, 
more  conformable  to  poetry,  and  more  expressive  of 
the  sentiments  and  situation  of  the  singer.  Still 
Mosart  could  not  entirely  withstand  the  prevailing 
taste,  with  reference  to  which  he  produced  numerous 
bravura  airs,  not  always  in  diaracter,  yet  not  wantr 
ing  in  expression  and  effect  Another  fom  of  airs 
are  the  eavaUnos  (or  smgle  strains),  lateJv  intnxliioed 
by  the  Italians,  and  calcuhited  to  add  grace  and 
embellishment  to  the  song.  At  the  present  day,  the 
Gerasans  either  adopt  this  or  make  use  of  other  forms, 
as  the  suliject  may  require.— ^rwMi  signifies  a  short, 
less  ehibonte  air,  designed  to  express  a  more  simple 
and  transient  emotion.— i^nMo  is  also  applied  to 
music  resembling  the  aria,  and  is  inserted  in  single 
lyrical  passages  to  vary  the  recitative. 

Air-gun;  an  instrument  for  the  projection  of 
bullets  by  means  of  condensed  air.  The  ancients 
were  acouainted  with  the  principles  of  its  construc- 
tion, and  an  instrument  of  this  description  was  in- 
vented by  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished 
about  120  B.  C.  The  first  modem  account  of  an 
air-gun,  which  we  meet  with,  is  in  the  EUmenia 
d*  Artillerie  of  David  Rivaut,  preceptor  to  Louis 
XIII.  of  France. 

AiR-ripn ;  a  recent  invention  for  the  ventilation 
of  ships  by  means  of  the  rarefying  power  of  heat 
Mr  Sutton,  a  brewer  of  London,  is  the  inventor. 
If  the  usual  aperture  toany  fire  be  closed  up  in  front, 
and  another  be  introduced  by  the  side  of  the  fire- 
place, it  will  attract  the  current  of  air  into  that 
direction ;  and  the  coppen,  or  boiling-places  of  sliips, 
are  well  known  to  be  pbced  over  two  holes,  sepa- 
rated by  a  grate,  the  one  for  tlie  fire,  the  other  Tor 
the  ashes ;  there  is  also  a  flue  from  the  tops  for  the 
discharge  of  smoke.  Mr  Sutton's  pipes,  now,  are 
introduced  into  the  ash-place,  and  carried  through 
the  hold  to  any  part  of  tlie  vessel.    The  two  holes 
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htktt  aUaded  to  are  closed  up  by  stranff  iron  doors ; 
a  coataoid  draught  of  air  supplies  ue  fire,  and 
ofMs  t  jatotary  drculation  through  any  part  of  the 
Tf«sd  inio  vhich  the  pipes  may  be  directed.  They 
arr  mde  either  of  copper  or  lead. 

Aa-rmr ;  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
dmriag  Ibe  air  from  some  vessel  or  cavity,  and 
thttrbf  makii^  w)iat  is  called  a  vacuum.  It  is  one 
of  the  Bost  curious  and  useful  of  philosophical  in- 
ftnoaniCs.  By  experiments  with  it,  the  weight, 
flastidty,  and  many  other  properties  of  air  may  be 
Aawn  in  a  very  simple  and  satls&ctory  manner.-— 
Lh  R  be  the  sectJon  of  a  glass  bell,  closed  at  the 
top  T,  but  open  at  the  bottom,  and  having  its  lower 
edf^  gromid  smooth,  so  as  to  rest  in  close  contact 
viOi  a  smooth  brass  plate,  of  which  SS  is  a  section. 
Tbisglan  b  called  a  receiver^  because  it  receives 
iad  faokb  subitanoes  on  which  experiments  are  to  be 
nadr.  If  a  little  unctuous  matter  be  rubbed  upon 
thr  edge  of  the  receiver  R,  and  it  be  pressed  with  a 
^iiffat  dmilar  motkm  upon  the  plate  SS,  it  will  be 
broaght  into  sudi  dose  contact  as  to  be  air-tight 
hi  tl^  middle  is  an  opening  A,  which  communicates 
by  •  tdie  AB  with  a  hollow  cylinder  or  barrel,  in 
wtbdi  a  solid  piston  P  is  moved.  The  piston-rod  C 
nmcs  in  an  air-tigrfat  collar  D,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  a  valve  V  is  placed,  opening  freely 
Qotvard,  but  immediately  closed  by  any  pressure 
£rua  vidxMit.  There  is  thus  a  free  communication 
Wtwen  the  receive  R,  the  tube  AB,  and  the  ex- 
liuiitiag  barrel  BY.  This  communication  extends 
IB  the  ame  manner  to  a  second  similar  barrel  XV. 
^HftcB  the  piston  CP  b  pressed  down,  and  has  passed 
tW  openii^  at  B,  the  air  in  the  barrel  BV  will  be 
ocmd,  and  will  be  compressed  by  the  piston.  As 
it  will  thus  be  made  to  occupy  a  smaller  space  than 
bHorp^  its  density,  and  consequently  its  elasticity, 
vil  be  increased.  It  will  therefore  press  downwards 
i|nii  the  valve  V  with  a  greater  force  than  that  by 
vtich  the  valve  is  pressed  upwards  by  the  external 
&ir.  Thb  superior  elastic  force  will  open  the  valve, 
tliraQ|h  wbkhy  as  the  piston  descends,  the  air  in  the 


**'*^  "ffl  be  driven  into  the  atmosphere.  If  the 
H<«  W  mnbed  quite  to  the  bottom,  the  whole 
■^  B  tkt  Wrel  win  be  thus  ^^led.  The  mo- 
■^«  Ae  piiUMi  begins  to  ascend,  the  pressure  of  the 


air  from  without  closes  the  valve  completely.  None 
of  the  external  air  can  enter;  and,  as  the  piston  as- 
cends, a  vacuum  b  left  beneath  it ;  but,  when  it  rises 
beyond  the  opening  B,  the  air  in  the  receiver  R  and 
the  tube  AB  expands,  by  its  elasticity,  so  as  to  fill 
the  barrel  BV.  A  second  depression  of  the  piston 
will  expel  the  air  contained  in  the  barrel,  and  the 
process  may  be  continued  at  pleasure.  The  com- 
munication between  the  barrels  and  the  receiver  may 
be  closed  by  a  stop-cock  at  G.  It  is  evidently  only 
in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  air  that  it  ex  • 
pands  and  fills  the  barrel,  diffusing  itself  equally 
throughout  the  cavity  in  which  it  b  contained.    The 

r  ration  of  the  machine  depends,  therefore,  on  the 
ticity  of  the  air,  and  it  b  obvious  that  a  perfect 
vacuum  cannot  be  formed  by  it  in  the  receiver^  as 
only  a  part  of  the  air  b  each  time  expelled,  and  a  por- 
tion must  always  remain  after  each  depression  of  the 
piston.  The  degree  of  rarefaction  produced  by  the 
machine  may,  however,  be  easily  odculated.  Sup- 
pose that  the  barrel  contains  one  third  as  much  as 
the  receiver  ami  tube  together,  and,  therefore,  that 
it  contains  one-fourth  of  the  whole  air  within  the  valve 
V.  Upon  one  depression  of  the  piston,  thb  fourth 
part  wUl  be  expelled,  and  three-fourths  of  the  origi- 
nal quantity  will  remain.  One-fourth  of  thb  remaui- 
ing  quantity  will  in  like  manner  be  expelled  by  the 
second  depression  of  the  piston,  which  b  equal  to 
three-sixteenths  of  the  original  quantity.  By  calcu- 
lating m  this  way,  it  will  be  found  that  after  thirty 
depressions  of  the  pbton,  only  one  3096th  part  of  the 
original  quantity  will  be  left  in  the  receiver.  The 
rarefaction  may  thus  be  carried  so  fax  that  the  elasti- 
city of  the  air  pressed  down  by  the  piston  shall  not 
be  suflh:ient  to  force  open  the  valve.  To  show  how 
&r  the  exhaustion  has  been  carried  at  any  particular 
point  of  the  process,  a  barometer-gauge  b  connected 
with  the  machine.  This  is  a  glass  tube,  opening  at 
E  into  the  receiver,  and  at  F  unmersed  in  a  obtem 
of  mercury.  As  the  rare&ction  proceeds,  the  mer- 
cury rises  from  the  pressure  of  the  external  air,  and 
indicates  how  far  this  pressure  exceeds  that  from 
withm  the  receiver,  that  b,  the  degree  of  exhaustion. 
Both  pistons  are  worked  by  the  wheel  H  and  winch 
Y,  by  means  of  the  rack  or  tooth-work  on  the  piston- 
rods.  When  one  piston  b  raised,  the  other  is  de- 
pressed. The  winch  b  then  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  the  piston  which  had  been  raised  is 
depressed,  and  the  other  raised.  When  the  rarefac- 
tion of  the  air  within  the  barrels  b  considerable,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  each  piston  b  not 
resisted  from  within,  and  therefore  opposes  its  ascent. 
But  thb  pressure  b  not  felt  by  the  operator,  as  the 
pressure  upon  one  piston  counterbalances  that  upon 
the  other.  The  elasticity  of  the  air  b  proved  by  tlie 
action  of  the  machine.  Its  pressure  is  proved  by  the 
sreat  firmness  with  which  the  receiver  b  pressed  upon 
ue  plate  SS  during  the  rarefiiction  of  the  air  within. 
If  any  animal  is  placed  beneath  the  receiver,  and 
the  air  exhausted,  he  dies  almost  immediately;  a 
lighted  candle  under  the  exhausted  receiver  imme- 
duitely  goes  out.  Air  b  thus  shown  to  be  necessary 
to  animu  life  and  to  combustion.  A  bell,  suspended 
from  a  silken  thread  beneath  the  exhausted  receiver, 
on  being  struck,  cannot  be  heard.  If  the  bell  be  in 
one  receiver,  from  which  the  air  b  not  exhausted, 
but  which  b  within  an  exhausted  receiver,  it  still 
cannot  be  heard.  Air  is  therefore  necessary  to  the 
production  and  Co  the  propagation  of  sound.  A  shri- 
velled apple  or  cranberry,  placed  beneath  an  ex- 
hausted receiver,  becomes  as  plump  as  if  quite  fresh. 
They  are  thus  shown  to  be  full  of  elastic  air.  A  great 
variety  of  experiments  may  be  made,  whicli  are  very 
interesting,  but  too  numerous  to  be  described.— The 
air-pump  was  invented  by  Otto  de  Guericke,  burgo^ 
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master  of  Magdeburg,  about  the  year  1654.  Modi- 
fications and  improvements  were  afterwards  made  hj 
Boyle,  Hawksbee,  Morton,  and  many  others.  It  is 
made  in  various  forms,  one  of  the  simplest  of  which 
b  that  already  described. — The  following  cut  repre- 
sents the  air  pump  as  it  is  usually  coostnicted. 


Air-trunk  ;  a  contrivance  by  Dr  Hales  to  pre- 
vent the  stagnation  of  putrid  effluvia  in  jails,  or  any 
apartments  where  many  people  are  collected.  It 
consists  of  a  long,  square  trunk,  open  at  both  ends, 
one  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  ceiling  of  the  room, 
and  the  other  extends  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
the  roof.  Through  this  trunk  a  continued  circulation 
is  carried  on,  beoiuse  the  putrid  effluvia  are  mudi 
lighter  than  the  pure  atmosphere.  Dr  Keil  estimates 
these  effluvia  arising  from  one  man  in  twenty-four 
hours  at  not  less  tluui  thirty-nine  ounces.  These 
trunks  were  first  tried  hi  the  English  house  of  com- 
mons, where  they  were  nine  inches  wide  within,  and 
over  the  court  oi  king*8  bench,  where  they  were  six 
hiches  wide. 

A188K  Q)emois.),  a  lady  well  known  for  her  ro- 
mantic adventures  and  unhappy  &te,  was  bom  in 
Circassia,  1689,  and  was  purchased  by  the  count  de 
Ferriol,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
when  a  child  of  four  years,  for  1500  livres.  The 
seller  decUired  her  to  be  a  Circassian  princess.  She 
was  of  great  beauty.  The  count  took  her  with  him 
to  France,  and  gave  her  an  education,  in  which  no- 
thing was  neglected  but  the  inculcation  of  vutuous 
principles.  Her  disposition  was  good,  but  her  life 
immoral.  She  sacrificed  her  innocence  to  the  solici- 
tations of  her  benefiictor.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
resisted  the  splendid  offers  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
Of  her  numerous  suitors,  she  fiivoured  only  the  che- 
valier Aidy.  This  love  decided  her  fiite.  Aidy  had 
taken  the  vows  at  Malta ;  he  wished  to  disengage 
himself  from  them  ;  but  hl^  mistress  herself  opposed 
the  attempt  The  fruit  of  her  love  was  a  daugliter, 
bom  in  England.  She  was  subsequently  a  prey  to 
the  bitterest  remorse ;  she  resisted  her  De^sion  in 
vain,  and  lived  in  a  continual  struggle  with  herself, 
whidi  her  weak  health  was  unable  long  to  sustain. 
She  died  in  17^,  aged  thirty-eight  Her  letters  are 
written  in  a  plcssant  and  fluent  strain,  and  exhibit  a 
lively  picture  of  the  author's  feelings.  They  contain 
many  anecdotes  of  the  prominent  personages  of  her 
times.  They  first  appeared  with  notes  by  Voltaire, 
subsequently  with  the  letters  of  Messdames  de  Vil- 
lars,  Lafayette,  and  de  Tenctn,  1B06,  3  vols. 


AiTON,  William,  an  eminent  botanist  and  gardeoe'-^, 
was  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  1731.  In 
1754,  he  went  to  England^  and  was  employed  as  &*• 
assistant  in  the  physic  garden  at  Chels(»,  mtAtrw^ 
Philip  Miller.  In  1759,  he  obtained  the  situatioaj 
of  head  gardener  of  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew,  and 
became  a  ereat  &vourite  with  George  III.  La 
1789,  he  puolished  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  culti- 
vated in  this  garden,  under  the  title  of  Hortus  Kew- 
ensis.  It  was  in  S  vols.  8vo.,  and  contained  an  enu- 
meration of  between  5000  and  60OO  species.  Mr 
Alton  died  in  1793. 

Aix  (among  the  Romans,  j4oiue  SexeuB)^  in  th^ 
French  department  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  on 
the  river  Arc,  contains  21,960  inhabitants,  is  the  sauL 
of  an  archbishop,  a  royal  court  of  appeals  and  chain- 
ber  of  conmierce,  a  school  of  theology  and  juriqpru> 
dence,  a  college^  a  considerable  library,  a  learned 
society,  and  a  museum.  Several  manu&ctures  ane 
carried  on  in  the  city,  principally  of  cotton ;  they  are, 
however,  on  the  decline.  The  warm  baths,  too,  are 
less  visited  than  formerly.  In  the  church  of  the 
Minorites,  Frederic  the  Great  erected  a  moaument 
to  the  marquis  d'  Aigens.  This  city  has  the  lai|rest 
limits  of  any  city  ui  France.  The  numerous  &muies 
residing  on  the  great  gardens  around  the  city  are 
counted  among  the  population,  as  is  customary  in 
France  and  ItiQy.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  ac- 
counts of  the  population  of  the  southern  cities  of 
Europe  seem  so  niequently  exaggerated  to  strangers, 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstance.  Aix  derives 
its  principal  support  &om  the  culture  and  manuiac- 
ture  of  silk,  in  its  extensive  district,  which  contains 
marshy,  sandy,  calcareous,  and  stony  soils,  together 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  and  of  the  finuits  of 
the  south,  which  are  well  paid  for  by  the  luxury  of 
northern  France.    Lon.  6»  97'  E. ;  lat  43»  S^*  N. 

Aix  la  Chapelle  (in  German,  Aachen) ;  capital 
of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Prussian 
grand  duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine ;  51*  55^  N.  lat. ; 
5'  54'  E.  long.  The  district  contained,  in  the  year 
1825,  upon  1550  square  miles,  336,025  inhabitants, 
among  which  were  324,453  Catholics,  9686  Protec- 
tants, and  1891  Jews.  The  city  itself  contams  ^S^ 
houses,  and  in  J  822,  had  34,584  inhabitants.  It 
lies  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  at  a  distance 
of  about  thirty-seven  miles  from  the  former,  and 
eighteen  fitun  the  latter.  It  is  very  pltasantly 
situated  in  a  fine  vale,  surrounded  by  beautiful  hills. 
There  are  traces  of  its  existence  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Romans,  to  whom  it  was  known  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Drusus;  Pliny  mentions  it 
under  the  name  of  Vetera.  Here,  aoooiding  to 
some  writers,  the  emperor  Chariemagne  was  bom« 
A.  D.  742 ;  here  he  died,  A.  D.  814.  The  exten- 
sive privileges  which  he  and  other  emperors  conferred 
on  this  imperial  city,  ga^-e  rise  to  the  saying,  tiiai 
*'  the  very  air  of  A.  made  firee  even  the  outlaws  of 
the  empire.**  Fifly-five  emperors  have  been  crown- 
ed in  this  city,  and  the  hnperial  insignia  were  pre- 
served here  till  the  year  1795,  when  they  were  par- 
ried to  Vienna,  and  are  now  in  the  imperial  treasury. 
Its  citisens,  throughout  the  empire,  were  exempt 
from  feudal  service,  both  in  peace  and  in  war ;  from 
attachment  of  their  goods  and  imprisonment;  from 
tolls  and  taxes  leviml  on  the  property  of  travelling 
merchants,  &c.  By  the  peace  of  Luneville,  con- 
cluded Feb.  9, 1801,  which  separated  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhuie  from  Germany,  tlie  city  was  tnnst 
ferred  to  France,  and  remained,  till  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  tlie 
Roer.  To  its  French  name,  Aix^  the  term  la  CAa" 
peile  has  been  added  hi  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  towns  of  the  same  name.  The  market-place 
of  A.  is  adonied  with  a  statue  of  Chariemagne  in 
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InoK.  Od  the  qwi  where,  in  andent  tinies,  a  Ro- 
«■  oMde  itood,  the  kings  of  the  Franks  built  a 
royilcHtle,  in  Gennan  Pfiilz,    This  was  destroyed, 
A.  D.  tti£,  bf  the  Nornians,  restored  by  tlie  emperor 
UiiM  UL,  993,  aud  used  in  the  I4th  century  as  Uie 
tankamt.    This  building  contains  many  relics 
d  oM  Gennan  ait,  the  liall  where  the  emper- 
«n  i«n  oniwned,   the   bust   of  Napoleon   and 
is  int  empress,   painted  by  David,  a  tower  of 
Raaaa  origin,   &c.      The   minster  was   erected 
tvtvmi  the  years  796  and  804,  by  tlie  emperor 
ilwleBagne,  and  was  ornamented  with  great  splen- 
dour.  In  the  middle  rises  the  monument  of  Cluu*le- 
n^ne,  with  the  simple  inscription,  Camio  Magno. 
Kwt  it  hai^  sDspended  by  a  chain,  a  colossal 
oonni  of  silver  and  gilt  copper,  a  donation  of  Fre- 
dffic  I.,  vioch  scfTcs  as  a  chandelier  for  forty-eight 


Here  is  to  be  seen  the  chair  of  white  mar- 
bte,  OD  which  several  emperors  have  sat  at  the  time 
of  (heir  corooation.  It  was  formerly  overlaid  with 
sold.  The  church  of  the  Franciscans  is  distinguished 
by  B  beaotiibl  picture  of  Rubens,  the  Descent  from 
the  OMf,  which  was  carried  to  Paris,  but  has  oeen 
tmagiit  back.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most 
fait  rathoiic^,  many  of  whom  are  actively  engaged 
B  ouu&ctares.  The  cloths  of  A.  are  fiunous  on 
Uie  eaniineot  of  Europe.  A  manu&cture  of  needles, 
rstiUished  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  by 
Gushicr  Wolmar,  formerly  employed  more  than 
15,000  worlonen,  but  in  the  year  1808  only  8000.  A. 
utfains  fifteen  charitable  institutions ;  it  has  seven 
naml  springs,  six  of  them  wann.  The  most 
faBMNb  is  the  imperial  spring,  the  vapour  of  which,  if 
confiDed,  deposites  sulphur.  The  rooms  for  batliing 
m  fxcellcnl,  with  baths  £rom  four  to  five  feet  deep, 
A  wmm\t  stone,  after  the  old  Roman  &shion ;  the 
pciifr  part  have  bed-chambers  with  chimneys.  At 
1  <£aaDc»  of  500  peoes  from  A.  lies  tlie  village  of 
BoRscheid,  which  also  contains  hot  springs.  The 
if^  ffrioS^  are  in  the  village  itself,  the  lower  in 
t^  viltfy,  in  the  open  air.  The  water  is  useM  for 
F  and  dyeing  cloths.    The  upper  springes  con- 


itic  gas,  and  deposit  no  sulphur ;  hi  this 
mpcct  they  (fi£r  from  the  lower,  and  those  of  A. 
tkie  are  also  in  Buitscheid  manu&ctures  of  broad- 
dflch,  asrimere,  and  needles.  The  coal-mines  and 
pfTiici  ia  the  surrounding  country  account  for  the 
k«.««Us  of  A.  and  B.  The  nanies  of  several 
nccte,  Alesander,  Fhuids,  Wellington  street,  re> 
■Uvoftheoongressof  A.  hilSia  (Seethefol- 
Wmiftide.)  'Ae  history  and  description  of  A. 
«ith  a  and  ^  by  Aloys  Sdireiber,  Heidelbeig, 
i^  u  the  best  guidebook  for  travellers  on  tne 

As  u  CsAriLLx,  congress  at    In  modem  poli- 

^tbecoogmsat  A.uiOctandNov.  1818,  is  of 

^  isytance.  The  principal  measures  deteimin- 

<v  «  « this  meeting  or  the  ereat  powers  which  had 

'^yiiiiJ  Napoleon,  were  Sie  followmg :  1.  The 

•ni7  of  the  allies,  consisting  of  160,000  British, 

^Mtmm^  Autrian,  Pniasian,  and  other  troops,  which, 

^>tt  the  leoond  peace  at  Paris,  had  remained  in 

^i^ncr,  to  watch  over  its  tianqutllity,  was  withdrawn 

>fi«r  FJaoe  had  paid  the  contribution  unposed  at  the 

P>tt  of  isiSu    The  king  of  France  was  then  ad- 

w<ed  ipiothe  holy  alliance.    Thus  the  congress  of 

^  "BKored  independence  to  France.    2.  The  five 

Jj^  Ife  emperow  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the 

■iilitfGfcat  Britain.  France,  and  Prussia,  issued 

>tttht^  the  frmoosdedaraUon  of  Nov.  15, 1818, 

^^"onmt  of  verj  dangerous  tendency,  too  inde- 

■i^Vkflmle  any  of  the  unportant  political  questions 

gaytadfaig,  bat  lull  of  the  personal  views  and 

'*"*^  of  titt  monardis,  and  the  legitimate  ofipring 

■  lit  koiy  allianoe  concluded  Sq)t.  26,  1815,  at 


Paris.  The  friends  of  absolute  govi 
Europe,  who  .confound  the  idea  of  the  reigniiuf 
£Euniiy  with  that  of  the  state  and  the  government,  a£ 
mired  the  paternal  profes^ns  of  the  sovereigns  ui 
this  instrument,  which  is  principally  of  a  rehgious 
character;  but  sagacious  politicians  and  Uie  friends 
of  jusUoe  foresaw  all  the  evils  which  it  afterwards 
produced.  Its  vagueness  admitted  of  a  great  lati- 
tude of  construction,  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  a 
breach  of  the  law  of  nations  in  the  invasion  of  Italy 
and  Spain  under  the  newly-dedared  droU  d*  mier- 
ventkm  arm^e,  promulgated  at  Laybach,  a  direct  con* 
sequence  of  the  doctrines  advanced  at  A.  The  holy 
alliance,  with  all  the  declarations  of  the  succeeding 
congresses  at  Troppau,  Laybach,  and  Verona,  a^• 
fon&  the  first  instance  of  an  avowedly  personal 
alliance  between  many  monarchs  to  mauitain  certaui 
principles  of  government,  and  attack  every  nation 
within  their  reach  which  adopts  a  different  political 
creed.  After  the  termination  of  the  struggle  against 
Napoleon,  in  wliich  princes  and  people  were  limly 
united,  tlie  former  anxiously  separated  their  interests 
fit>m  those  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  congress  at  A. 
they  openly  manifested  the  designs  which  every  suo- 
oeedinff  congress  has  developed  more  clearly.  (See 
Holy  Alliance.)  The  king  of  France,  at  this  con- 
gress, became  a  member  of  the  holy  alliance  only  in 
his  personal  character,  not  as  the  constitutional  chief 
of  the  French  government,  following  the  example  of 
George  IV.  then  prince  regent  of  Great  Britain. 
In  foct,  the  accession  of  these  two  sovereigns  was 
only  to  avoid  appearing  directly  opposed  to  the  alli- 
ance. 3.  From  the  congress  of  A.  are  to  be  dated 
all  the  decisive  measures  of  the  German  governments 
acainst  the  liberal  spirit  which  had  spread  among 
their  subjects  since  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  In  A.  it 
was  first  seen  how  unwilling  the  king  of  Prussia  was 
to  fulfil  his  promises  of  liberal  mstitudons,  and  how 
anxiously  Austria  desired  to  suppress  whatever 
tended  to  give  force  to  public  opinion,  to  secure  the 
rights  of  we  people,  or  promote  the  cause  of  repre- 
sentative government.  At  A.  Mr  Stourdsa,  a  Rus- 
sian subject,  published  his  influential  work,  Memwre 
sur  V  Etat  actuel  de  I*  AUemagne,  The  congress  at 
Carlsbad  (q.  v.)  was  an  immediate  consequence  of  the 
congress  at  A.  It  liad  reference,  however,  only  to 
Germany.  History  will  point  out  the  period  of  these 
congresses  as  the  era  of  violent  oolitical  bigotry, 
corresponding  to  the  former  ages  or  religious  bigotry 
in  its  principles  as  in  its  measures.  (See  UL  de 
Pradt's  U  Europe  apres  le  Congres  d^  Aix  la  ChapeUey 
8vo.  Paris,  1819,  and  Mr  Schcell's  Histohre  des 
Traiies  de  Pais,  with  his  Archives  Poliiiques,  1818- 
19.)  For  the  congress  at  A.  in  1748,  see  the  fol- 
lowing article. 

Aix  uk  Chapslls,  treaties  of  peace  concluded  at. 
The  first.  May  2d,  1668,  put  an  end  to  the  war  car- 
ried on  against  Spain  by  Louis  XIV.,  m  1667,  after 
the  death  of  his  rather -in-law,  Philip  IV.,  m  support 
of  his  claims  to  a  great  part  oif  tiie  Sjpanish  Nethepi 
lands,  which  he  urged  in  the  name  of  his  queen,  the 
in&nta  Maria  Theresa,  pleading  the^tM  devolutionis, 
prevailing  among  private  persons  in  Brabant  and 
Namur.  Cond6  had  already  conquered  Franche- 
Comt^,  and  Turenne  had  taken  ten  fortresses,  when 
the  triple  alliance,  concluded  by  de  Witt  and  Sir 
William  Temple  (see  f^lUi  and  Temple),  determined 
France  to  make  peace  with  Spain,  on  conditions 
which  were  agreed  upon  at  St  Germain  with  the 
allies,  and  raUfied  at  A.  Spain  had  the  option  to 
surrender  either  the  Franche-Comt6  or  the  fortified 
places  in  the  Netherlands.  She  chose  to  give  up 
the  latter.  Thus  Fiance  obtained  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Burgundy,  the  Spanish  fortresses  Lille, 
Charleroi,  Bmdi,  Douai,  Touinai,  Oudenarde,  and 
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Six  others,  together  with  their  appeodages.  (See 
ScAotl,  Hitt,  dea  traiies,  &c.  1.  331.)  The  second 
peace  of  A.  Oct.  18,  1748,  tenniiiated  the  Austrian 
war  of  suooession  (see  jltuMa)^  in  which  the  parties 
were  at  first  Louis  XV.  of  France  and  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa,  and,  in  the  sequel,  Spain  on  one 
side,  and  Great  Britain,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Charles 
£uianuel,  kin^  of  Sardinia,  on  the  other.  In  this 
war,  the  united  Netherlands  were  encaged  as 
allies  of  Great  Britain  and  Austria,  Modena  and 
Genoa  as  allies  of  Spam.  Maria  Theresa  surren- 
dered to  Philip,  infiuit  of  Spain,  Parma,  Piacema, 
and  Guastalla.  Thus  the  fourth  sovereign  line  xk 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  that  of  Parma  (since  1817 
established  in  Lucca),  took  its  origin.  On  the  whole, 
the  state  of  possession  before  the  war  was  restored, 
the  pragmatic  sanction  and  the  succession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  in  Great  Britain  guaranteed,  and 
Silesia  and  Glats  secured  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  A 
Russian  auxiliary  army  of  37fiO0  men,  under  prince 
Repnin,  in  the  pay  of  the  naval  powers,  approach- 
ing, in  the  spring  of  1748,  from  Bohemia  to  the 
Rhine,  accelerated  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  The 
plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Great  Britain,  ajad  the 
States  General,  in  a  secret  session,  April  SO,  1748, 
signed  the  preliminaries,  four  copies  of  which  were 
presented  to  the  other  powers  engBged  in  the  war, 
and  signed  by  them  separately.  Charles  Stuart,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  pret^uier,  oroCested,  at  Paris,  July 
16,  against  the  exclusion  oi  his  fiither,  who  called 
himself  James  III.  from  the  British  throne.  The 
above-named  three  powers  ^first  signed,  }n  like 
manner,  the  definitive  peace,  whereupon  Spain, 
Genoa,  and  Modena,  July  20,  and  Austria,  July  23, 
(by  her  plenipotentiary,  count,  afterwards  prince 
KauniU),  did  the  same.    (See  SehoU,  i.  411,  et  seq.) 

Ajaccio,  or  Ajazzo,  the  capital  of  Cornea,  con- 
tains 6570  inhabitants.  It  has  a  harbour,  protected 
by  a  citadel,  lyinff  to  the  north  of  the  gulf  of  th6 
same  name,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Terignano  and  Restoui- 
co.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  rendered 
unsafe  by  projecting  rocks.  A.  is  the  birth-^lace  of 
Napoleon,  his  brothers,  and  sisters.  It  is  the  hand- 
somest city  of  Corsica,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  In 
the  commercial  worid,  it  is  famous  for  its  coral  and 
anchovy  fisheries ;  less  so,  m  the  learned  world,  for 
Its  academy.     Lon.  8«  44'  E.;  lat  41«  59'  N. 

Ajalon  ;  a  town  rendered  memorable  by  Joshua's 
victory  over  the  five  Canaanitish  kings,  and  still 
more  so  bv  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  the 
miraculously  lengthened  day. 

Ajan  ;  a  coast  and  country  of  Africa,  vif^ch  has 
the  river  Quilmanci  on  the  south,  the  mountains 
from  which  that  river  springs  on  the  wfst,  Abyssinia 
and  the  straiU  of  Babelmai:del  on  the  uorth,  and  the 
Indian  ocean  on  the  east.  The  coast  abounds  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  has  plenty  of  very  good 
horses. 

Aj.\8saluck  ;  the  Turkish  name  for  a  village  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ephesus.  The  whole 
place  seems  to  have  been  built  from  the  ruins  of 
Ephesian  grandeur.  Tamerlane  encamped  here,  aller 
having  subdued  Smyrna,  in  1402. 

A/ax  (Greek,  Atmt).  Among  the  Grecian  chie6 
who  fought  against  Troy  were  Ajax  Oileus  and 
AJax  Te&monius.  The  former,  the  son  of  Oileus 
and  Etiopis,  a  Locrian,  was  called  the  less.  He 
accompanied  the  expedition  to  Troy,  because  he  had 
been  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen.  In  the  combat, 
his  courage  sometimes  degenerated  into  inconsiderate 
fury.  Examples  of  this  are  given  by  the  poets  who 
succeeded  Homer.  When  tlie  Greeks,  they  say, 
had  entered  Troy,  Cassandra  fled  to  the  temple  of 
Pallas,  from  whence  she  was  forced,  and  dragged 


along,  bound  as  a  captive.  Some  aooounts  add, 
that  she  caught  bold  of  the  statue  of  the  goddess, 
and  that  A.  dragged  her  away  by  the  hair ;  oibers, 
that  he  violated  toe  prophetess  in  the  temple  of  the 
ffoddess.  Ulysses  accused  him  of  this  crime,  when 
he  exculpated  himself  with  an  oath.  But  the  ai«r 
of  the  goddess  at  last  overtook  him,  and  he  perishied 
in  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  other  A.  was  the  soa 
of  Telamon,  firom  Salamis,  and  a  grandson  of  .£acusL 
He,  also,  was  a  suitor  of  Helen,  and  sailed  with 
12  ships  to  Troy,  where  he  is  represented  by  Homer 
as  the  bcddest  and  handsomest  of  the  Greeks,  after 
Achilles.  He  understood  not  how  to  sneak,  but 
how  to  act.  He  was  frank,  and  full  of  noble  pride. 
After  the  death  of  Achilles,  when  his  arms,  wtiich 
Ajax  didmed  on  account  of  his  courage  and  relation- 
ship, were  awarded  to  Ulysses ;  he  was  filled  with 
rage,  and,  driven  by  despair,  threw  himself  oo  his 
sword. 

Aksah  ;  a  celebrated  Saracen  conqueror  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Hegira,  who  overran  Africa  from 
Cairo  to  Uie  Atlantic  ocean.  A  general  revolt 
among  the  Greeks  and  Afiricans  recdled  him  fiom 
the  west,  and  occask>ned  his  destruction.  He  founded 
Cairoan,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  check  the  faar- 
barians  and  secure  a  place  of  refi^  to  the  fiuniliet 
of  the  Saracens. 

AxsAB,  or  AxBsa,  Mohammed,  sovereign  of 
IndxBL ;  the  greatest  Asiatic  prince  of  modem  times. 
He  was  bom  at  Amerket,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegim 
949  (1542  of  the  Christian  era),  and,  after  the  death 
of  his  fiither,  ascended  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, and  govemed  India  under  the  guar&nship  of 
his  minister,  Beyiam.  His  great  talents  were  early 
developed.  He  fought  wiSk  distincuished  valour 
against  his  foreign  Toes  and  rebellious  subjects, 
among  whom  was  Beyram  himself.  His  govern- 
ment was  remarkable  for  its  mildness  and  the  great- 
est tolerance  towards  all  sects.  Thou|H|i  compelled 
by  continued  commotions,  to  visit  the  oifemt  pro- 
vinces of  his  empire  at  the  head  of  his  army,  he 
loved  the  sciences,  especially  history,  and  was  inde- 
fiitigable  in  his  attention  to  the  int^riaal  administn- 
tion  oi  his  empire.  He  instituted  inquiries  into  the 
population,  the  nature  and  productions  of  each  pro- 
vince. The  result  of  his  statistical  labours  were 
collected  by  his  minister,  Abul  Fail,  in  a  work,  en- 
titled Jyeen  Akberi,  printed  in  Endish,  at  Calcutta, 
1783^86, 3  vols,  and  reprinted  in  London.  A.  died 
after  a  reign  of  49  years,  in  1017  (1604,  A.  D.)  His 
splendid  sepulchral  monument  still  exists  near  Agra, 
with  the  simple  inscription,  ^^ili^ar  the  Admirahie. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seiim,  under  the  name 
DJikangir. 

Akbisidb,  Mark,  a  poet  and  physician,  was  bom 
in  1721,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  His  fiUher,  a 
butcher,  of  the  presbyterian  sect,  intended  him  for  a 
clergyman,  and  placed  him,  at  the  age  of  18,  in  the 
univer^  of  Edinburgh,  to  qualify  him  for  that 
office.  The  taste  of  A.  was  not  inclined  to  that 
nrofession,  and  he  abandoned  the  study  of  theology 
for  that  of  physic.  Having  received  some  assistance 
from  the  tunds  employed  by  \he  Dissenters  in  the 
education  of  young  men  intended  for  the  ministry,  be 
very  honourably  refunded  the  amount  when  he  re- 
linquished his  theological  studies.  Afler  three  years' 
residence  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  to  Leyden,  aiid  in 
1 744  became  doctor  or  physic.  In  a  thesis,  which  he 
published  on  receiving  his  degree,  De  Ortu  d  Im~ 
crcmenio  Fastua  Humani,  be  proposed  a  new  theoiy, 
which  has  been  since  confinned  and  received. 
In  the  same  year,  he  published  the  Pleasures  of 
Imagination,  whidi,  however,  he  is  said  to  have 
written  during  his  residence  at  Edinburgh.  In  the 
following  year,  he  published  a  collection  of  odea. 


AKERBLAD  —ALABAMA. 
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aad  the  «|MtIe  to  Curio,  a  satire,  on  Pulteney.  After 

htnif  nMCoeasfully  attempted  the  practice  of  his 

prafeaiai  ai  Northampton  and  Hampstead,  he  was 

iariiBd  10  Loodoo  by  his  friend  Mr  Dyson,  from 

vkB  he  reoehned  a  pension  of  £300  a-year.    Here 

kf  hnnr  a  fellow  oi  the  royal  society,  was  admitted 

iBo  tJ»  ooUe^  of  physicians,  and  read  the  Gulsto- 

aia  iKtares  m  anatomy,  but  never  obtained  a  very 

fBBKrre  practice.    He  was,  however,  nominated 

fkfstmn  to  the  «]iieen.    While  at  London,  he  wrote 

fittie  poetry,  but  published  several  medical  essays 

■d  oasETvatians.    His  discourse  on  the  dysentery 

(1764)  bas  been  much  admired  ibr  the  elegance  of 

tt»  latinity.    He  died  in  1770,  in  the  49th  year  of 

bb  df^y  of  a  putrid  fever.   A.  was  a  man  of  religion 

wd  atriet  mnals ;  a  philosopher,  a  scholar,  and  a 

ine  poet.     His  oonvemtion  is  described  to  have 

bfvo  of  the  most  delightful  kind,  learned  and  ui- 

striKtive,  without  any  ^ectation  of  wit,  cheerful  and 

tnatBuiiog.    Yet  his  pride,  insolence,  and  irasci- 

htiity  ioTolved  him  in  frequent  disputes,  and  prevented 

lib  soooeas  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.    His 

frvooriie  authors  were  Plato  and  Cicero  among  the 

ncknts,  and  Shaftesbury  and  Hutchinson  among 

thr  iBodttDs.    The  ridicule  oast  upon  him  by  Smof 

kit,  in  the  novel  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  where  he 

%m  as  the  giver  of  a  feast  afber  the  manner  of  the 

anrinits,  is  irell  known.     The  odes  of  A.  do  not 

fsticJe  fajm  to  a  very  high  rank  in  lyric  poetry ;  his 

(pirtle  10  Curio  is  written  in  a  tone  of  vigorous  fuid 

po^naat  atiip.    He  is  particularly  distinguished  as 

I  dihctie  poet,  and  has  left  in  his  Pleasures  of  Ima- 

f^BHion  one  of  the  most  pleasing  didactic  poems  in 

Off  laaguage.     The  periods  are  harmonious,  the 

ouknoe  giacefbl,  and  the  measure  dignified.    It  is 

nfku  inth  eleiratcd  sentiments,  wiih  images  of 

fwtic  brauty  and  hi£h  philosophy.    The  sentences 

He  Wfiipiea  ezteiiMd  to  too  great  length,  splendid 

iaa^ery  too  much  accumulated,  and  the  thought 

^(■MiBes  too  thickly  overiaid  with  words.    These 

Ma  he  endeavoured  to  correct  in  the  new  edition, 

inviiich  many  other  changes  are  introduced;  but 

(be  original  will  always  be  more  read  and  admired. 

AitMaukO,  John  David ;  bv  birth  a  Swede.  When 

vny  young,  he  aooompanied  the  Swedish  embassy 

to  Constai&iople  in  the  capacity  of  secretary.    The 

Innre  which  his  station  affordied,  he  employed  in 

tafcUing  thRMwh  the  East    He  visited  Jerusalem 

ol  the  Troad  &  1792  and  1797 ;  and  has  offered 

^^f'  soggestioos  respecting  the  situation  of  the  city 

tf  Tiuy,  m  the  German  tianslation  of  Le  Chevalier's 

tiiHs,  which  di^lay  both  the  classical  scholar  and 

tW  learned  orientalisL      For  some   tune,   about 

^  year  1800,  he  lived  in  Gottingen,  and  then  went 

^  Mi,  as  Swedish  charg6  d'a&ires.    Discontent 

K  the  changes  in  his  native  country  is  said  to  have 

>»knd  him  to  throw  off  all  connexion  with  Sweden, 

^  ntiir  to  Rome,  where  he  received  from  the 

^■^hea  of  DevoDsbire,  and  oUier  friends  of  lltera- 

<"Vi  the  neans  of  living  in  literary  leisure.    He 

M  tt  Rone,  Feb.  8,  1819.    His  writings  display 

*  P^vt  knowledge  of  the  oriental  and  western  Imi- 

l<H^  *hich  he  could  q>eak  as  well  as  interpret. 

A«B|  them  are  his  Lettre  s  M.  SUvestre  de  Secy, 

wrltoimre  caisive  Copte  (Mag.  Encyc.,  1801, 

^  v.),  the  Lettre  iiM.de  Sacy,  sur  inscription 

ipi<MMf  de  Roaette  (i±   1902,  torn,  iii.),  his 

^SBi  csplanatioa  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  lions  at 

^**H»,  Notice  sur  deux  Inscriptions  en  Caractdres 

■■iqoB,  troovte  )i  Venise  et  sur  les  Vaninges, 

?«  b  Rennniues  de  M.  d'Aiisse  de  ViUoison. 

*^«J  iBportam,  both  tor  the  knowledge  of  an- 

o|w  tiiliogi  and  of  inscriptions,  is  the  Inscrizione 

r^l^i^  una  Lamina  di  piombo  Trovato  in  un 

^1^^  odle  Vicinanae  d'Atene  (Rome,  1813. 


4to),  in  improving  which  he  was  employed  wlien 
surprised  by  death.  The  last  of  his  works,  that 
appeared  in  print,  was  a  Lettre  sur  une  Inscription 
Phenicienne  trouvee  a  Athdnes  (Rome,  1814,  4to.), 
addressed  to  count  Italinsky.  The  national  institute 
at  Paris  chose  him  a  corresponding  member  of  their 
society.  He  lies  buried  near  the  pyramid  of  Cestius, 
at  Rome. 

Akkrhan,  or  AcKSRHAN  (the  ancient  Julia  Alba 
and  HermonocUs) ;  a  town  in  Bessarabia,  a  province 
of  Russia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  sea,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dniester,  65  miles  S.E.  of  Bender,  68 
S.W.  of  Otchakow ;  Ion.  30«  44'  E.  ,•  lat  46°  Ig'  N. ; 
pop.  stated  very  differently ;  formerly  at  20,000, 
more  recently  at  8000.  It  contams  a  number  of 
mosques,  one  Catholic  and  one  Armenian  church, 
and  has  some  trade.  A.  has  recently  acquired  some 
celebrity  by  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
there  concluded,  Oct.  6,  1826,  in  which  the  latter 
power  agreed  to  the  82  points  of  the  Russian  ^lUima- 
htm.  TD33  treaty  is  a  supplement  to  the  peace  of 
Bucharest.  The  poite  ceded  to  the  emperor  Nicho- 
las all  the  fortresses  in  Asia  of  which  it  had  pre- 
viously demanded  the  restoration,  and  acknowledged 
the  political  organisation  (if  we  dare  use  this  ex- 
pression for  so  rude  a  state  of  politics)  which  Russia 
had  determined  on  for  Servia,  Moldavia,  and  Wala- 
chia.  But  the  treaty  was  not  executed  till  1827, 
and  then  not  to  the  satisfiiction  of  Russia.  This 
furnished  the  ostensible  reason  of  the  late  war  be- 
tween the  two  great  eastern  powers. 

Alaeama,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 
bounded  N.  by  Tennessee,  E.  by  Georsia,  S.  by 
Florida  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  W.  oy  Missis- 
sippi; Ion.  85*  to  8»»30' W.;  lat  80*  10'  to  36«»  N.  ; 
330  miles  long,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  174  from  E.  to 
W. ;  square  miles,  about  51,000 ;  pop.  in  1810,  less 
than  10,000;  in  1816.  29,683;  in  1618,  70,544;  in 
1820,  by  the  imperfect  census  at  first  returned, 
127,901;  by  the  census  as  subsequently  completed, 
144,317;  in  1827,  244,041,  of  whom  152,178  were 
whites,  93,308  slaves,  and  555  free  persons  of  colour. 
The  last  estimate  of  the  number  of  Indians  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  by  the  war  de- 
partment, in  1829,  states  that  there  are  19,200  In- 
dians in  the  state  of  A. — The  number  of  counties 
into  which  this  state  was  divided  in  1820,  was  24 ; 
and  in  1828,  36.  Tuscaloosa  is  the  present  seat  of 
government  Cahawba  was  formerly  the  capital. 
Mobile  is  the  principal  port,  (q.  v.) — The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Alabama,  Tombeckbee,  Mobile, 
Black-Warrior,  Coosa,  Tallapoosa,  Tennessee,  Cha- 
tahoochee,  Perdido,  Cahawba,  and  Conecuh. — The 
southern  part  of  the  state,  which  borders  on  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Florida,  throughout  a  space  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  wide,  is  low  and  level,  covered  witli  pine, 
cypress,  and  loblolly ;  in  the  middle  it  is  hilly,  with 
some  tracts  of  open  land  or  prairies ;  in  the  nortliem 
part  it  is  somewhat  broken  and  mountainous.  The 
Alleghany  mountains  terminate  in  the  ntnth-east 
part  .  The  fiorest-trees  in  the  middle  and  northern 
divisions  are  post,  black,  and  white  oak,  hickory, 
poplar,  cedar,  chesnut,  pine,  mulberry,  &c — The 
sou  is  various,  but  a  large  part  of  it  is  excellent  In 
the  south  it  is  generally  sandy  and  barren ;  and  a 
nut  of  the  high  lands  are  unfit  for  cultivation.  A 
largje  portion  of  the  country  which  lies  between  the 
Alabama  and  Tombeckbee,  of  that  part  watered  by 
the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  and  of  that  on  the  Ten- 
nessee, consists  of  very  excellent  land.  On  the  mar- 
gin of  the  rivers  there  is  a  quantity  of  cane  bottom, 
und  of  great  fertility,  generally  from  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  w^e.  On  the  outside  of  this  is 
a  space  which  is  low,  wet,  and  intersected  by  stagnant 
water.    Next  to  this  river  swamp,  and  elevatra  ten 
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or  fifteen  feet  above  it,  succeeds  an  extensive  body 
of  level  land,  of  a  black,  ricli  soil,  with  a  growth  of 
hickory,  black  oak,  post  oak,  poplar,  dogwood,  &c. 
After  this  come  the  prairies,  which  are  wide  spread- 
ing plains,  or  gently-waving  land,  without  timber, 
clothed  with  grass,  herbage,  and  flowers,  exhibiting 
in  the  month  of  May,  the  most  enchanting  scenery. 
Cotton  is  the  staple  production,  and  is  raised  io  mat 
quantities.  Other  productions  are  maise,  rice,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  &c.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  several  places, 
and  coal  abounds  on  the  Black-Warrior  and  Cahaw- 
ba.~The  climate  in  the  southern  part  of  the  bottom- 
land bordering  on  the  rivers,  and  of  the  country 
bordering  on  Uie  Muscle  slioals,  is  unhealthy.  In 
the  elevated  country,  the  climate  is  very  fine ;  the 
winters  are  mild,  and  tlie  summers  pleasant,  being 
tempered  by  breeses  from  the  gulf  ot  Mexico.— -The 
population  of  tliis  state,  from  the  time  when  the  first 
settlement  was  commenced,  has  increased  with  re- 
markable rapidity.  Occupying  the  valley  of  tlie 
Mobile  and  its  tributary  streams,  the  Alabama  and 
Tombeckbee,  its  position,  in  an  agricultural  and 
commercial  point  of  view,  is  highly  advantageous ; 
and  from  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  value  of  its 
productions,  it  may  be  expected  to  become  an  impor- 
tant member  of  the  Union.— The  Cherokee  Inclians 
occupy  the  N.  E.  comer  of  tlie  state,  ttie  Creeks  the 
eastern  part,  and  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  some 
portions  of  the  western. — Alabama  originally  be- 
longed to  the  state  of  Oeoi^ ;  in  1800,  Uie  country 
including  the  present  states  of  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama was  formed  into  a  territory ;  the  part  of  Florida 
between  Peari  and  Perdido  rivers,  being  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  United  States  in  1812,  and  annexed 
to  this  territory,  emigration  into  it  immediately  com- 
menced During  the  years  1813  and  1814,  it  was 
harassed  by  the  attacks  of  the  savages,  who  were  re- 
duced to  submission  by  general  Jackson.  In  1817, 
the  western  portion  of  the  territory  became  the  state 
of  Mississippi,  and  the  eastern  the  territory  of  Ala- 
bama, which  by  an  act  of  congress,  March,  1819, 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state. 
By  its  constitution,  adopted  July,  1819,  the  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  two  houses,  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage.— Many  of  the  settlers  in  this  state  are  rich 
planters.  Some  of  the  lands  were  sold  for  50  dollars 
an  acre  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  general  sahibrity  and  mildness  of  tlie  climate, 
the  great  fitcilities  for  internal  navigation  and  foreign 
commerce,  sufficiently  account  for  the  rapid  increase 
of  its  population. 

Alabaaia  ;  a  river  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
state  so  called;  (see  the  pr^^ing  article).  It  is 
formed  by  the  Jimction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa, 
and,  flowing  S.  S.  W.,  unites  with  the  Tombeckbee, 
forty-five  miles  above  Mobile  bay,  to  form  the  river 
Mobile.  From  the  junction  to  Clairbome,  sixty 
miles,  it  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  for  vessels  draw- 
ing six  feet  mm  Clairbome  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Caoawba,  about  150  miles,  the  river  has  four  or  five 
feet  of  water.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba  to 
the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoo««,  tlie  navi- 
gation generally  continues  good,  the  river  affording 
three  feet  of  water  in  the  shallowest  places.  The 
river  is  subject  to  great  variation  by  rising  and  fidl- 
ing. 

Alabama  ;  a  tribe  of  Indians  so  called,  whidi 
formerly  Uihablted  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mobile 
river. 

Alabastbi  (in  Greek,  mXmfimwT(f ;  in  Latin,  n/iei- 
baaier),  in  mineralogy ;  (see  Gyptum,)  In  sculpture ; 
the  common  name,  among  ancient  and  modem  artists, 
^^  KTpsum  and  the  calc-smter  of  modem  mineralogy. 
A.  has  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  transparency,  ac- 
ooiduig  to  its  goodness;  h^  a  granular  texture,  is 


softer  than  marble,  docs  not  take  so  fine  a  polidi,  aod 
is  usually  of  a  pure  white  colour.    In  Europe,  it  is 
found  near  Coblents  in  Germany;  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Cluny,  in  France;  in  Italy,  near  Rome. 
Some  of  the  A.  near  this  city  is  particularly  cele- 
brated for  its  whiteness  and  the  siae  of  its  Uocks, 
which  are  large  enough  for  a  statue  of  tibe  siae  ot 
life.    There  are,  also,  many  quarries  of  the  smnuiar 
gypsum,  which  is  used  for  the  manuibcture  of  plaster 
ot  Paris,  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire.     To 
prepare   the  nlaster,  the  gjpsum  is  burned   and 
ground.    Moulds  and  casts  uom  statues  and  other 
sculptures  are  formed  from  tliis  valuable  material, 
and  ahio  a  very  strong  cement  for  the  use  of  the 
sculptor  and  mason,  to  form  the  close  joints  of  marble  ; 
plasterers  also  use  it  mudi,  particulariy  for  mouldings 
and  foliace.  The  ancients  obtained  laige  blocks  of 
A.  from  Thebes  (^ndiere  was  a  town  fixnn  which  it 
received  this  name),  and  used  it  for  statues  and  co» 
Inmns.    The  various  museums  contain  many  vases 
and  similar  articles  of  A.,  for  which  the  Romaiis 
often  employed  this  material.    They  imported  much 
from  Cyprus,  Spain,  and  even  Africa.    They  liked 
portiailiuiy  to  put  their  lamps  ui  vases  of  transparent 
A.,  which  gave  an  agreeable  softness  to  the  lighL 
In  the  museums,  several  figures  of  ancienC  sculpture 
are  preserved,  the  bodies  of  which  are  of  A.  and  the 
heads  of  some  other  substance.    A  box,  vase,  or 
other  vessel,  to  hold  perfumes,  formed  of  A.  was 
called  by  tlie  ancients  ahbattrum ;  Horace  calk  them 
onvehiies.    The  alabastrum  is  always  among  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Bathing  P'entu,    Oriental  A.  was 
the  most  sought  after  for  the  purpose  of  making  these 
vessels. 

Alacranes  ;  a  range  of  hidden  rocks,  shoals,  and 
banks,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  coast  of 
Yucatan.     Lon.  90-  W. ;  lat.  22«  36'  N. 

Aladan,  Alada,  or  Aladine  Islands;  a  cluster 
of  small  islands  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  belonging  to 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  Mergui  Arehvpelag9^ 
near  the  coast  of  Siam.  They  nm  from  9«  5'  to 
9<»  40*,  N.  lat,  and  are  in  97«  62',  E.  lon. 

Alamanni,  Luigi ;  a  femous  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Florence,  ui  1495,  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
distinguished  families  of  the  republic.     His  fiither 
was  sealousiy  devoted  to  the  party  of  the  Medici, 
and  he  himself  stood  in  high  favour  with  the  cardinal 
Giulio,  who  eovemed  in  the  name  of  pope  Leo  X. ; 
but,  conceivmg  himself  to  have  been  injured,  he 
joined  a  conspiracy  formed  ag?iiist  the  me  of  the 
cardiual.      The  plan  was  discovered;   A.  fled  to 
Venice,  and,  when  the  cardinal  ascended  the  papal 
chair,  under  the  name  of  Clement  VII.,  he  took  re- 
fuge in  France.    But  the  misfortunes  which  befell 
this  pope  giving  Florence  an  opportunity  to  become 
firee,  in  152^7  A.  returned  thither.     His  country  sent 
him  on  an  embassy  to  Genoa.    Here  he  became  the 
friend  of  Andrew  Doria,  with  whose  fleet  he  went  to 
Spain.     Charles  V.  soon  after  sailed  in  the  some 
fleet  from  Spain  to  Italy,  to  arrange  the  aflaira  of 
Florence,  and  subject  it  to  the  Medici.    After  tliis 
new  revolution.  A.,  proscribed  by  tlie  duke  Ale^san- 
dro,  went  to  France,  where  the  favours  of  Francis  L 
retained  him.    Here  he  composed  the  greater  pert 
of  his  works.    The  king  esteemed  him  so  higltjy, 
that,  after  the  peace  of  Crespy,  hi  1544,  he  sent  him 
as  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Charies  V.    A.  dis- 
charged his  office  with  great  skill.    He  was  held  in 
like  esUmation  by  Henry  II.,  ^who  also  employed 
him  in  several  negotiations.  He  followed  the  court, 
and  was  with  it  at  Amboise,  when  he  was  attacked 
with  the  dysentery,  which  terminated  his  life.    His 
principal  works  are  a  collection  of  poems,  eclogues, 
psalms,  sattfes,  elegies,  fables,  Ibc,  part  hi  blank 
verse,  the  invention  of  whidi  is  contested  with  him 
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\if  Trinoo;  Opm  Toscane,  a  didactic  poem ;  La 
Cokhww,  to  which  he  is  mostlj  indebted  for  his 
(Matt;  Gmud  il  Cortese,  a  heroic  poem,  in  24  isan- 
Uf^imwa  M  French  poem  of  the  same  name ; 
Li  Amt^dey  an  epic,  in  which  he  describes,  in  a 
tw  kppjr  imirnrians  of  Homer,  the  siege  of  the  citj 
UBaiia  (AvaricumO  likewise  in  24  cantos ;  Flora, 
t  emrSf  in  veisi  sdniccioli  (see  Rhyme) ;  and  a 
mber  of  epigrams.  The  writings  of  A.  are  recom- 
bokM  bf  case,  perspicuity,  and  pmity  of  style,  but 
(IM  want  itrei^;th  and  pc«tic  elevation. 

A-u-JO-RB,  in  music;  an  Italian  method  to  de- 
tfnune  the  key  of  A,  by  its  dominant,  and  subdomi- 
&!iit  A  E  D.  In  the  Guidonian  scale  of  music,  a- 
l»-ai-re  is  the  octave  above  a-re,  or  A  in  the  first 
ipKe  in  the  base, 

.\l<l\  or  ALLBf ,  William,  was  bom  m  Lancashire, 
is  163^  Beinff  warmly  attached  to  the  Roman  ca- 
LhoKcieligion,  be  left  England  on  the  accession  of 
Qinbeth ;  and,  though  he  soon  after  retiuned,  he 
Ihrd  m  the  greatest  privacy,  and  finally  fled  to 
Fbaiffii.  He  was,  both  during  this  concealment  in 
lafjbuA  and  his  residence  abmd,  actively  en«iged 
is  wricisg  and  distributing  polemical  tracts,  and  was 
Qsc  of  titt  ablest  advocates  of  Rome.  He  asserted 
thr  oKfssity  of  deposing  Eliaibeth^  maintained  that 
bocsf  absolved  sobfects  from  their  allegiance,  and 
RcoBuniM  the  invasion  of  England  by  the 
Sfuufdsw  For  these  services  he  was  created  a  car- 
Salt  aod  oootinned  to  reside  at  Rome  till  his  death, 
•B1594. 

AuxD ;  a  duster  of  islands  in  the  gulf  of  Both- 
ba:  5Sf  47'to60»  32^  N.  lat,  and  18"  AT  to  Sl« 
'^:  £.  kng.  They  contain  13,340  inhabitants,  of 
«faoo  men  than  9000  belong  to  the  principal  island 
*  tbe  Maun  name,  which  is  forty  miles  long,  and 
'^^iitj  broad.  Above  eighty  of  these  islan£  and 
r<«ts  sir  mbabited.  They  contain  some  good  har- 
tv^vs  lo  1809,  this  cluster  of  islands,  t<^ther  with 
FioisBd,  was  made  over  by  Sweden  to  Russia.  The 
((tmniBcot  founded  a  city  there,  and  fortified  some 
f^fti.  The  ground  is  so  stony,  and  the  soil  ^  thin, 
Uat  the  craps  sometimes  wither  in  hot  summers. 
Viml  riroumstances  conspire  to  make  the  Aland 
>W  die  principal  rendeivous  of  the  Russian  fleets, 
vtwi  rioe  there  secure  in  fortified  harbours.  These 
ticautaaoes  are,  the  early  breaking  of  the  ice  in 
^Jg ;  the  lateness  of  the  period  till  which  the  har- 
imn  and  raadslrads  remain  open  and  free  from  ice, 
ta  tocamt  of  the  strong  currents  which  cross  there 
fnn  the  gnifii  of  Bothnia  and  Finland ;  the  iacility 
t/nkanvingthe  ships  entering  lake  Maler,  and  of 
vatcfanig  the  Swedi^  coasting  trade  along  the  right 
014  of  the  gulf  o<  Bothnia,  as  well  as  of  protectmg 
ife  Rosiuk  coastinir  trade  on  the  left  shore  of  the 

.Vluq,  or  Alans;  one  of  the  warlike  tribes 
vU  Bigiated  from  Asia  westward  at  the  time  of 
(kedrdiae  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  appear  to 
ht««  lived  near  mount  Caucasus.  A  part  of  the 
Bibe  ^boia  375  A.  D.)  was  conquered  by  the  Huns ; 
i>Aher  part  turned  their  steps  towards  the  west, 
f"Adil7  drore  the  Vandals  and  Suevi  from  their 
*^<^  and  passed  with  them  over  the  Rhine  into 
^»»  tad  Spain  (about  407).  The  Visigoths 
■^  them  from  hence  or  reduced  them  to  subjeo- 
^  and,  siooe  412,  they  are  lost  among  the  Van- 

AuBc,  king  of  the  Visigoths;  the  least  barbar- 
**^*U  the  oonooeitws  who  nvaged  the  Roman 
^^  HiAory  fini  mentions  him  about  A.  D. 
^^«ha  the  Goths  were  united  with  the  armies  of 
k  the  Grrat,  in  oidrr  to  repel  the  Huns, 
etd  the  western  empire.  This  alliance 
i  le  A.  tbe  weakness  or  the  Roman  empire, 


and  inspired  him  with  the  resolution  of  attacking  it 
himself.  The  dissensions  between  the  two  sons  and 
successors  of  Theodosius,  Arcadius,  and  Honorius, 
and  their  ministers,  Rufinus  and  Stilicho,  facilitated 
the  execution  of  his  purpose ;  and,  though  the  brave 
Stilicho  was  successful  in  averting  his  mi  attach,  in 
the  years  400—403,  by  routing  him  on  the  Adda 
and  at  Verona,  yet  A.  found  in  404,  an  opportunity 
of  returning  to  Italy  with  his  army.  By  the  media- 
tion of  Stilicho,  he  concluded  a  compact  with  Hono- 
rius, conformably  to  which  he  was  to  advance  to 
Epirus,  and  from  thence  to  attack  Arcadius,  in  con- 
junction with  tlie  troops  of  Stilicho.  This  war  did  not 
take  place ;  but  A.  demanded  an  indemnification  for 
havinff  undertaken  the  expedition,  and  Honorius,  at 
the  advice  of  Stilicho,  promised  him  4000  pounds  of 
gold  (see  Siffwho) ;  but,  after  the  execution  of  the 
latter,  he  fidled  to  fulfill  his  promise.  A.  advanced 
with  an  army  to  Italy,  and  invested  Rome ;  but  was 
persuaded  to  spare  the  city  on  receivuig  a  ransom  of 
5000  pounds  of  gold,  SO/X)0  pounds  of  silver,  4000 
silk  garments,  3000  pieces  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  and 
3000  pounds  of  pepper.  Negotiations  took  place 
between  Honorius.  in  Ravenna,  and  A.,  with  a  view 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  war ;  but  the  parties  could 
not  agree,  and  A.  besieged  Rome  a  second  Ume.  By 
cutUng  off  the  supplies  of  the  city,  he  soon  compelled 
a  capitulation,  by  virtue  of  which  the  senate  declar- 
ed the  prefect  of  the  city,  Attalus,  emperor  instead 
of  Honorius.  But  Attalus  evinced  so  little  pru- 
dence, that  A.  obliged  him  publicly  to  resign  the 
empty  dignity.  Negotiations  again  took  place  with 
Honorius,  but  were  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former, 
and  A.  besieged  Rome  for  the  third  time.  The  Goths 
penetrated  into  the  city  in  410,  sacked  it,  burned  a 
part  of  it,  and  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of  ancient 
works  of  art.  But  the  moderation  of  A.  is  praised, 
because  he  gave  orders  to  spare  the  churches,  and 
tliose  who  had  fled  to  them  for  shelter.  The  once 
proud  mistress  of  the  world  now  experienced  a  severe 
retribution  for  the  sufferings  which  she  had  caused  to 
so  many  cities,  countries,  and  nations  in  the  days  of 
her  former  splendour  and  power.  The  treasures 
collected  during  a  thousand  years,  from  all  quarters, 
became  the  prey  of  liarbarians.  A.  left  Rome  after 
a  residence  of  six  days,  with  the  view  of  reducing 
Sicily  and  Africa.  He  had  already  laid  waste 
Campania,  Apulia,  and  Calabria,  when  death  over- 
took him  at  Cosenza,  a  Calabrian  town,  A.  D.  410. 
He  was  buried  in  the  channel  of  the  Busento,  that 
his  remains  might  not  be  found  by  the  Romans ;  and 
the  captives  employed  in  the  work  were  murdered. 
Rome  and  Italy  celebrated  public  festivals  on  the 
occasion ;  Sicily  and  Africa  saw  themselves  freed 
from  imminent  danger;  and  the  world  enjoyed  a 
moment  of  peace.  But  the  march  of  desolation  was 
soon  renewed ;  the  barbarians  had  learned  the  way 
to  Rome ;  A.  had  taught  them  the  weakness  of  tlie 
former  queen  of  the  world. 

Alatauaha,  or  Alta»iaha  ;  the  largest  river  of 
the  state  of  Georgia,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Oakmulgee  and  Oconee,  both  of  which  rise  in  the 
spurs  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  After  the  jimc- 
tion,  the  A.  becmnes  a  lanre  river,  flowing  with  a 
gentle  current,  through  forests  and  plains,  120 
miles,  and  runs  into  St  Simon's  sound  oy  several 
mouths,  sixty  miles  S.W.  of  Savannah.  Its  average 
breadth  is  about  600  yards,  its  depth  eight  feet,  and 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  fourteen  feet 
of  water  at  low  tide.  Large  steam-boats  have 
ascended  the  Oconee  branch  to  Milledgeville*  and 
the  Oakmulgee  to  Macon,  about  dOO  mUes  from  the 
ocean  by  the  wuidings  of  the  rivers. 

Alay,  or  Triumph;  the  name  of  a  ceremony 
practised  by  the  Turks  at  tlie  commencement  of  war. 
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We  are  infonned  bf  baron  Tott,  who  saw  the  cere- 
mony which  accompanied  the  breakiiiff  out  of  a  war 
between  Russia  ana  the  porte,  that  the  A.  consists 
of  a  kind  of  masauerade,  in  which  the  different 
tradesmen  exhibit  the  implements  of  their  respective 
arts,  and  their  mode  of  operations.  (A  similar  ex- 
hibition of  various  trades  was  seen  in  the  procession 
formed  to  celebrate  the  commencement  or  the  rail- 
road at  Baltimore,  July  4,  1828 ;  and  in  the  more 
recent  reform  processions  which  have  taken  place  in 
Scotland.)  The  mechanics  are  followed  by  the 
staiMlard  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  brought  finom  the 
geraglio,  to  be  carried  to  the  Ottoman  army.  This 
saored  banner  is  viewed  with  fiinatical  reverence. 
None  but  emirs  are  allowed  to  touch  it ;  and  the 
very  look  of  an  infidei  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  nro- 
fiuie  it.  The  A.  having  been  almost  forgotten,  mim 
the  long  peace  which  preceded  the  war  above-men- 
tioned, tlie  Christians  imprudently  crowded  to  wit- 
ness the  exhibition ;  the  emir,  who  preceded  the 
holy  standard,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  *^  Let  no  in- 
fidel profiine  with  his  presence  the  banner  of  the 
prophet ;  and  let  every  Mussulman,  who  perceives 
an  unbeliever,  make  it  known  under  pain  of  repro- 
bation." At  these  words,  the  £Euiaticism  of  the 
Turks  was  roused,  and  a  horrid  massacre  of  the 
Christians  began,  in  which  no  age  and  neither  sex 
was  spared. 

Alea  Longa  ;  a  considerable  city  of  Latium ;  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  built  by  Ascanius,  the  son  of 
^neas;  governed,  after  the  death  of  its  founder, 
by  iEneas  Sylvius,  the  second  son  of  iEneas.  It 
was  the  birth-phice  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the 
parent  of  Rome,  under  whose  dominion  it  fell,  in 
consequence  of  the  victory  of  the  Romans  in  the  con- 
test between  the  Horatit  and  Curiatii.  The  beautiful 
lake  of  Albano,  with  its  canal,  and  the  castle  of 
Gondolfo,  still  remind  us  of  A.  (See  Niebuhr's  Ro- 
man //t>/.)->There  was  also  a  city  of  Alba  near  the 
Lacus  Fucinus,  a  town  of  the  Marsi ;  an  A.  Pom- 
peia  in  Liguria,  and  an  A.  Julia,  now  Weissemburg, 
in  Transylvania. 

Alban,  St,  lived  in  the  3d  century,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  suffered  martyrdom 
for  Christianity  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  bom 
near  the  town  which  now  bears  his  name,  in  Hert- 
fordshire. In  his  youth,  he  served  seven  years  as  a 
soldier,  under  the  emperor  Diocletian.  Returning 
to  Britain,  he  embraced  Christianity,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  great  persecution  which  took  place 
in  the  time  of  the  above  emperor.  A  niunber  of 
miracles  are  attributed  to  this  saint  The  celebrated 
monastery  of  St  Alban's  was  founded  between  four 
and  five  centuries  after  his  death,  by  0&,  king  of 
Mercia. 

Albani  ;  a  rich  and  powerful  family  of  Rome, 
which  fled  before  the  Turks  in  tlie  16th  century, 
from  Albania  to  Italy.  Here  it  was  divided  into  two 
branches ;  the  one  constituting  the  fiunily  of  Berga^ 
mo ;  the  other,  that  of  Urbino.  The  Roman  branch 
of  the  A.  owes  its  splendour  to  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance. It  wns  an  A.  who  announced  to  Urban 
VIII.  the  acquisition  of  Urbtno;  and  ridies  and 
posts  of  honour  were  the  reward  of  his  tidings.  The 
influence  of  the  family  was  very  great  when  Clement 
XL  ascended  the  papal  chair,  in  1700.  Of  the 
nephews  of  this  pope,  Annibale  A.t'^essandro  A., 
and  Giovanni  Francesco  A.^  Annibale  has  distin- 

Kished  himself  by  his  writings  and  collections  of 
Dks  and  works  of  art,  which  have  been  incorporated 
with  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican.  Alessaodro  A., 
his  younger  brother,  boni  at  Urbino  in  1692,  took 
orders  at  the  express  desire  of  pope  Clement  XL 
He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  in  1721,  by 
Innocent  XIII.    As  a  member  of  the  sacred  cod- 


iese,  as  protector  of  Sardinia,  and,  under  Benedkrt 
XIV.,  as  associate  protector  of  the  imperial  state??, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  contests  in  whicli 
the  papal  court  was  then  engaged,  particularly  an 
account  of  his  great  friendship  for  the  Jesuits,  of 
which  many  proofs  exist,  especially  in  the  journals 
of  father  Cordara.  In  the  charms  of  a  quiet,  iitenurir 
life,  of  agreeable  society,  and  a  well-filled  table,  ikis. 
cardinal  round  greater  enjoyment  than  In  the  ttiraioii 
of  business.    One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  was  in  a 
collecti<m  of  works  of  art,  whidi  he  was  assisted  in 
arranging  by  Winckelmann,  whose  collections  he 
inhenteoT    It  is  known  how  sincerely  Winckelmann 
was  devoted  to  the  cardmal,  whose  knowledge  ootiki 
appreciate  and  second  the  genius  of  the  archnoiogist. 
Or  this,  his  splendid  villa  before  Porta  Salara,  at 
Rome,  notwithstanding  many  losses,  aflbrds  strikjn|r 
proot    Moroelli,  Manni,  Fea,  and  Zoega  combined 
to  make  it  known,  and  owe  a  portion  of  their  own 
reputation  to  its  treasures.    It  contains  the  richest 
modern  private  collection,  and  does  honour  to  the 
taste  of  its  founder.      It  was  said  in  Rome,  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  as  a  proof  of  his 
acquaintance  with  ancient  cohis,  that  he  could  dis- 
tinguish the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit  by  the 
mere  touch,  without  the  aid  of  his  eyes.    Indefatiga- 
bly  active,  yet  never  an  author,  the  cardinal  died, 
Dec  11,  1779.    Dionigio  Stroochi  has  written  his 
life.  ^* 

Albani,  Francesco,  a  famous  painter,  bora  at 
Bologna,  in  1578,  entered  the  school  of  Dionysiua 
Calvert,  a  Flemish  painter,  who  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  Bologna.  A.  was  one  of  his  most  oisCin- 
guished  scholars.  He  laboured  here  several  years, 
in  connexion  with  Domenichino,  to  whom  he  was 
closely  attached  by  friendship  and  love  of  art ;  and 
some  resemblance  is  perceptible  in  their  manner  of 
colouring.  But  in  invention  he  surpasses  his  friend, 
and,  indeed,  all  his  rivals  of  the  school  of  Calvert. 
His  female  forms  Mengs  places  above  those  of  all 
other  painters ;  an  opinion  which  we  cannot  assent 
to  unconditionally.  Those  of  his  compositions  that 
are  most  frequently  met  with  are,  the  sleeping 
Venus;  Diana  in  the  bath ;  Danae  reclining ;  Ga- 
latea on  the  sea ;  Europa  on  the  bulL  Scriptural 
subjects  he  has  less  frequently  selected ;  when  he 
has,  the  paintings  are  principally  distinguished  for 
the  beauty  of  the  heads  of  the  angels.  In  general, 
he  was  most  successful  in  paintings  of  a  limited 
character.  He  had  a  numerous  school  in  Rome  and 
Bologna.  The  scholars  of  Guido,  with  whom  he 
vied,  accused  him  of  effeminacy  and  weakness  of 
style,  and  maintained  that  he  knew  not  how  to  gi%-e 
any  dignity  to  male  figures.  For  that  reason  he 
avoided  subjects  which  demand  fire  and  spirit,  and 
has  been  called,  not  without  reason,  the  Anaerttm  of 
painters.  The  narrowness  of  his  sphere  of  excel- 
lence was  eventually  injurious  to  htm.  He  outlived 
his  fiune,  and  died  in  1660,  in  the  82d  year  of  liis 
age.  He  left  behind  hhn  several  writings,  which 
Malvasia  has  preserved. 

Albania  (in  tlie  Turkish  language,  Anund ;  in 
the  Albanian,  Skipen)\  (Bpirus  and  Ulyija);  a 
Turkish  province  in  Arnaut-Wilajeti,  extended  from 
the  Drino  to  the  Acroceraunian  mountains,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas.  It  has  a 
delicious  climate,  and  produces  in  abundance  wine, 
grain,  oil,  tobacco,  cotton,  wood,  mineral  salt,  and 
homeid  cattle.  The  prindpal  mountains  are  the 
Montenegro  and  the  Cnimera ;  the  principal  riveiv 
the  Drino,  B<jana,  Somini,  &c  The  900,000  inha- 
bitants are  composed  of  Turks,  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
Arnauts;  the  bst  of  which  constitute  the  boldest 
soldiers  in  the  Turkish  armies.  The  country  is 
divided  into  the  pashalics  of  Janina,  llbeoan,  and 
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ScoMri^iad  the  sangiacats  of  Aalona  and  Del  vino. 

Tl»  pnici^  cities  are  Janina,  Delvino,  Scutari, 

Dunflo,  ArgfTO-CattrOy  Valona,  &c.    The  autho- 

ficj  of  ifce  pQite  in  this  region  is  very  uncertain, 

beL^noKorleas  relaxed  in  proportion  as  the  in- 

ilrpeete  communities  and  beys  eniaige  or  contract 

tftnrpMMSsiQns,  in  opposition  to  the  pashas  whom 

it  ifpoiata.    The  vast  mountainous  coast  of  A.  is 

nrr  fittle  known.      The  Venetian   government, 

vUe  the  republic  of  Venice  existed,  defended  it 

i^iasl  WBj  permanent  conquest-  by  the  Turkish 

|aiki&    Here  Gnek  and  catholic  Christians,  and 

MihBMf tans  likewise,  live  in  a  half  savage  state, 

mi  ader  the  most  various  forms  of  government 

At  thr  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks,  the  most 

mshan  part  of  Albania  took  the  ancient  name  of 

fyinu.   (See  Ejrinu,)    From  the  lake  of  Januia 

visf  the  rivers  Acheruo  (a.  v.)  and  Cocytus,  not  far 

fnm  the  mouth  of  which  lies  Parga.    Epirus,  espe- 

eaUj  in  the  neigfabourfaood  of  the  sea,  is  a  fertile 

oonikry ;  it  pnxnion  wine,  com,  and  firuit.    In  an- 

dot  tiiMS,  its  horses  were  femed  for  swiftness,  its 

cov^  for  sise,  and  its  dogs  for  strength  and  courage. 

These  noes  seem  now  to  be  exthict.    Before  Uie 

Gnfk  rr^ohttkin,  Ali  Pasha  (q.  v.)  ruled  in  Janina. 

h  Scntari,  there  are  yet  independent  communities, 

Ckf  inhabitants  of  mount  Montene|rro,  the  Suliots, 

tad  Qthm  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  the  former  Ve- 

letiBB,  aoir  Austrian,  territory.    These  small  free 

flriha  oijoyed,  as  long  as  the  republic  of  Venice 

OBUd,  the  secret  protection  of  that  government ;  to 

vteb  is  to  be  attriouted  their  success  in  maintaining 

Iknsrives  against  the  Turkish  force,  and  the  vio- 

\nn  of  private  feuds.    The  same  policy  was  pur- 

ttd  likevne  by  the  FV^nch  lUyrian  government 

h  tbr  eoontry  itself,  the  Amauts  are  called  Skype- 

tDx   T1m7  i^*^  ^^f^  <uid  indefatigable,  but  merce- 

mrt  aad  prrMions  warriors.    They  once  constituted 

tkr  iowpr  of  the  Turkish  army.    Every  one  who 

bs  80  bnided  property  seeks  to  acquire  the  means 

of  obdiamg  it,  by  incursions  into  the  neighbouring 

tnrimv,  or  mllitery  service  in  foreign  countries. 

TV  sons  of  influential  fiunilies,  or  distinguished 

vMins  collect  a  troop,  and,  like  the  former  condoi- 

lim  of  ItaUy,  sell  their  aid  to  any  one  who  will  pay 

tWa  wpIL    This  mlgntion  of  armed  hordes,  causnl 

H  thp  vast  of  landed  property  sufficient  to  support 

tkni,  is  a  national  instinct,  common  to  the  Greek, 

CKliolic.  and  Mahorametan  Amauts.    For  this  rea- 

«a,  the  eooununittes  in  the  most  fertile  valleys 

VfiT  incrfase,  and  there  is  a  great  disproportion  of 

~^    iwd  females.     But  in  case  of  attack,  the 

I  d(6nd  their  homes  and  property  with  mas- 

e  CQioage.  The  political  influence  of  the  clergy 

bgnat  anew  the  Christian  Amauts. 

AuAn.    Roman  tradition  represents  Alba  Lon- 

b«  the  parent  dty  of  Rome.    It  gives  us  a  cata- 

Wvef  the  khigs  of  Alba,  who  lived  before  the 

""nihlicn  of  the  utter  city ;  but  this  is  now  univer- 

a^H  bdievfd  to  be  fiibulous.    Tullus  HostiUus  is 

^  to  have  destroyed  the  city,  and  transpUmted  the 

^^'■iMti  to  Rome.    Its  site  was  afterwards  occu- 

M  W  a  riUage,  surrounded  by  the  splendid  villas 

rfthrRanan  nobility.    Tiberius  and  Domitian  in- 

*^  m  their  palaces  at  A.  their  appetite  for 

Kfw  and  for  cruelty.  The  present  A.  still  glories 

^  old  rawwn.      On  the  mountain  of  A.  the 

•f'WBry  of  the  alliance   of  the  Romans  and 

«^  oaachMfcd  under  Tjuquin  the  Proud,  was 

^*^M«ith  peculiar  solemnities.    The  lake  of 

A.  0 1  voadcr  of  nature  and  ancient  art    During 

«»*»  with  Veii,  396  B.  C,  this  lake  is  said  to 

~  **»  hi  a  hot  summer,  Jirithout  any  visible 

2"*»  •»  tt  nnusoal  height.    Etruscan  sootlisayers 

^F^tkeivpoct,  that  the  fiite  of  Veii  depended  on 
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the  drawuig  off  of  this  water ;  and  the  Romans, 
confirmed  in  this  belief  by  a  Delphic  oracle,  erected 
a' remarkable  stmcture  for  this  purpose.  (Li v.  v.  15 
—19.)  During  the  labour,  they  probably  leara<*d 
from  the  architectural  Etruscans,  the  art  of  excava- 
ting  subtenanean  canals,  which  they  soon  applied  to 
undermining  the  fortifications  of  Veii,  and  thereby 
gained  possession  of  the  city.  The  caiml  of  tiie  lake 
of  A.  is  3700  paces  in  lengtli,  six  feet  high,  and 
three  and  a  hau  broad,  Niebuhr,  in  his  Rdniische 
GeschkMe  (Roman  History),  part  2,  pa^e  2^34,  re- 
gards this  admirable  work  as  an  ancient  labour 
of  all  Latlum;  or,  if  belonging  particularly  to 
Rome,  to  be  referred  to  the  age  of  the  kiiu|[s.  The 
Albanian  stone  is  also  famous.  It  is  oFa  dark- 
grey  colour,  and  is  excavated  in  large  quantities 
near  A.  It  is  of  two  kbids ;  the  one  of  which  is 
called  Sneroney  the  other  Peperino,  Of  this,  says 
WUickeunami,  was  made  the  foundation  of  Uie 
capitol  at  Rome,  built  in  the  year  of  the  city  387, 
of  which  five  layers  of  lai^  stones  are  still  to  be 
seen  above  ground.  The  cloaca  maxima^  a  work  of 
the  Tarauins,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Roman  tuneial  monuments  at  A.,  and  another  of 
their  oldest  works,  constructed  about  the  358th  year 
of  the  city,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  A.,  at  present 
Lago  di  Castello,  are  built  of  this  stone. 

Albano,  Francisco,  a  painter,  bom  in  Bologna, 
1578  ;  died  1660.  He  is  esteemed  for  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  his  female  figures,  and  the  loveliness 
of  his  Cupids ;  although  connoisseurs  remark  a  great 
sameness  in  his  delineati(His  of  these  subjects,  wliich 
is  accounted  for  by  the  foot,  that  his  wile,  a  woman 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  was  his  model  in  the  first 
mstance,  and  the  twelve  children  she  bore  him,  in 
the  second. 

Albany,  or  Albani,  countess  of,  princess  Louisa 
Maria  Caroline,  or  Aloysia,  bom  in  1753,  cousin  of 
the  last  reigning  prince  of  Stolbei2r.Oedera,  who 
died  in  1804,  married,  in  1772,  the  English  preten- 
der, Charles  Stuart.  After  this  marriage,  she  bore 
the  title  of  countess  of  A.  Her  marriage  was  un- 
fruitful and  unhappy.  To  escape  from  the  barbarity 
of  her  husband,  who  lived  in  a  continual  state  of 
intoxicaUon,  she  retired,  in  1780,  to  a  cloister.  After 
his  death,  ui  1788,  the  French  court  conferred  on 
her  an  annuity  of  60,000  livres.  She  survived  the 
house  of  Stuart,  which  became  extinct  at  the  death 
of  her  brother-in-law,  the  cardinal  of  York,  in  1807. 
(See  Siuart,)  She  died  at  Florence,  her  usual 
place  of  residence,  Jan.  29,  1824,  in  her  72d  year. 
Her  name  and  her  misfortunes  have  been  transmitted 
to  posterity  in  the  works  and  the  autobiography  of 
count  Victor  Alfieri.  This  famous  poet  SeXLeA  her 
mia  donna,  and  confessed  that  to  her  he  owed  his 
mspiration.  Without  the  friendship  of  the  countess 
of  A.,  he  has  said  that  he  never  should  have  achieved 
any  thuig  excellent :  *'  senza  laptella  non  aurei  mat 
faJUo  nuSa  di  buone."  The  sketch  of  his  first  meet- 
ing with  the  countess,  fueUa  gentUisshna  e  beila  sig- 
nora,  as  he  calls  her,  is  frdl  ofsentiment  and  genuine 
poetry.  (See  Jlfieri)  Her  ashes  and  those  of  Alfieri 
now  repose  under  a  common  monument,  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  between  the  tombs  of 
Machiavelli  and  Michael  Angelo. 

Albany,  a  mountainous  district  hi  Scothuid,  com- 
prising those  df  Glenordiy,  shire  of  Argyle ;  Athol 
and  Breadalbanc,  shire  of  Perth;  ai3  a  part  of 
Lochaber,  shire  of  Inverness^  It  anciently  gave  the 
title  of  Duke  to  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  of  Scot- 
land, and  latteriy  to  the  late  duke  of  York. 

Albany,  a  city  of  New  York,  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  state,  is  situcked  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  144  miles  N.  of  the  cily  of  New 
York;  lat  42-  39^  N.;  Ion.  73»  13'  W. ;  pop.  in 
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1810, 9,356 ;  in  1820, 12,613;  and  in  1825, 15,974. 
Albany  lies  near  the  head  of  tide-water,  on  one  of 
the  finest  rivers  in  the  world,  which  is  navigable  as 
far  as  tiie  city  for  sloops  of  80  tons ;  and,  except . 
when  the  river  is  obstructed  by  ice,  steam-boats  run 
daily  between  this  place  and  the  city  of  New  York.  | 
The  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  form  a  junction  at 
Watervliet,  about  eight  miles  north  of  the  city,  and 
their  united  channel  is  connected  at  A.  with  a  large 
basin,  which  covers  a  surface  of  3;^  acres,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  These  advantages,  together 
with  many  stage-coaches  in  various  directions,  render 
A.  one  of  the  greatest  thorough£Eires  in  the  United 
States.  The  city  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  by 
means  of  sloops,  cliiefly  with  tlie  city  of  New  York ; 
and  also,  to  a  considerable  amount,  with  Boston, 
Philadelpliia,  and  other  places.  The  exports  con- 
sist of  wheat,  and  various  other  kinds  of  produce. — 
A.  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  about  the  year  1614, 
and  is,  next  to  Jamestown  in  Virginia,  the  oldest 
town  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  site  on  which  it  is 
built  is  very  uneven,  and  it  was  originally  laid  out 
with  little  regard  to  elegance.  The  older  houses 
are  in  the  Dutch  style,  with  the  gable  ends  to  tlie 
streets ;  but  within  tlie  last  twenty  years,  the  city 
has  been  greatly  improved,  and  it  now  contains  many 
elegant  public  zind  private  buildings.  The  principal 
public  edifices  are  the  capitol  or  state-house,  a  large 
structure  of  stone,  the  Albany  academy,  a  spacious 
and  elegant  edifice,  the  state-liall  for  tlie  public 
oflkses,  a  state  arsenal,  and  twelve  houses  of  public 
worship. 

Albany  ;  the  modem  district  of  the  colony  of  tlie 
cape  of  Good  Hope.    See  Good  Hope. 

Albatross  {diomedeaj  L.) ;  a  genus  of  web-footed 
birds,  having  the  following  generic  characters :  a 
very  long  bill,  which  is  sutured,  robust,  thick, 
straight,  and  hiterally  compressed,  terminating  in  a 
large  liook,  apparently  articulated  tlierewith.  The 
upper  mandible  is  laterally  grooved,  and  the  sliort, 
tubular  nostrils  are  sltuatea  in  these  grooves ;  the 
lower  mandible  is  truncated.  The  toes  are  very 
long,  and  are  webbed  with  an  entire  membrane ; 
the  lateral  toes  are  externally  edged  by  a  narrow 
membrane.  There  is  no  hind  toe  or  nail ;  the  nails 
are  short  and  blunt  The  tail  is  rounded,  and  com- 
posed of  fourteen  featliers.  The  A.  most  generally 
known  is  the  diomedea  exuloM  of  naturalists,  tlie 
frigate  bird,  man-of-war  bird,  and  cape  sheep  of  sai- 
lors. It  is  the  largest  of  marine  birds,  as  its  wings, 
when  extended,  measure  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
from  tip  to  tip.  These  long  wings  are  very  narrow, 
but  the  A.  oeing  extremely  strong,  is  able  to  fly 
with  ease  over  a  vast  s|)Bce.  Except  during  high 
winds,  when  it  ascends  to  the  superior  regions  of  the 
air,  the  A.  sails  gently  over  the  surfiice  of  the  bil- 
lows, rising  and  sinking  in  graceful  undulation,  and 
seising  wiUi  avidity  every  luckless  creature  that  ap- 
proociies  the  sur&ce.  Pursuing  its  prey  in  this 
manner,  it  ^^tt^  its  flight  far  from  laud,  and,  by 
occasionally  alighting  u|)on  vessels,  deceives  the  in- 
experienced voyager  into  an  idea  that  the  shore 
cannot  be  very  distant  At  night,  this  bird  settles 
down  ufion  the  waves,  and  sleeps  securely  until 
hunger  again  commands  a  renewal  of  its  efforts.— 
The  A.  might  be  assumed  as  a  perfect  emblem  of 

Siuttony,  as  it  Is  scarcely  possible,  in  description,  to 
o  ju^ice  to  its  excessive  voracity.  Whenever  food 
is  nbmidant,  it  gorges  to  such  a  (legn*e  ns  to  become 
luiable  either  to  fly  or  swim ;  frequently  it  is  seen  in 
Uiis  i»tate,  with  a  fish  iiarily  swallowfxl  and  partly 
hanging  from  its  mouth.  The  gulls  then  attack  and 
worry  it  until  it  disgoms  its  prey,  upon  which  they 
are  ready  to  seize.  When  caught  by  band,  it  makes 
violent  struggles  with  its  wings,  and  strikes  with  its 


beak. '  Fish  spawn,  celatanous  moluscae,  and  varioi.^ 
small  marine  animus  constitute   its  ordinary  foo«}. 
Flying-fish  are  also  particularly  exposed  to  tliis  de- 
vourer,  whose  swifUiess  of  wing  is  far  superior  to 
theirs.     The  voice  of  the  A.  is  a  harsh,  disagreeable 
cry,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  pelican ;  it  liai 
also  been  compared  to  the  braying  of  an  ass.— To- 
wards the  middle  of  June,  vast  numbers  of  the^e 
birds  flock  towaids  the  coast  of  Kamtsdiatka,  the 
sea  of  Ochotsk,  the  shores  of  the  Kurile  islaiKls  and 
Beluing's  straits.     They  arrive   there,   extremely 
lean,  a  short  tune  preceding  the  fish,  whicli  come 
annually  to  spawn  in  the  freSi  water  of  Uie  rivers ; 
but,  soon  after,  the  birds  become  very  fiat  from  the 
abmidance  of  food.    They  begin  to  retire  fintim  tlien^ 
coasts  about  the  end  of  July,  and  by  tlie  15tli  ui 
August  the  whole  have  disappeared.     During  tlieir 
sojourn,  the  Kamtscliadnles  catch  numbers  of  tliem 
by  baiting  hooks  with  fish,  or  by  knocking  them  on 
tlie  head  when  overgorged.    They  arc  not  taken  fi»r 
their  flesh,  which  is  coarse,  rank,  and  disgusting; 
but  their  large,  hollow  wing-bones  fumibli  the  natives 
wiUi  various  useful  implements,  while  c:ertain  pens 
of  their  intestines  are  inflated  and  employed  as  floats 
for  fishing-nets.— About  the  middle  of  September, 
they  seek  the  southern  shores  of  America,  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding;  there  tliey  build  nests  of  earth 
two  feet  or  more  high,  and  lay  numerous  eggs,  which 
are  larger  than  those  of  a  goose,  being  about  four 
and  a  half  indies  long,  generally  white,  except  to- 
wards the  larger  extremity,  where  they  are  specklfd 
with  black.    These  eges  are  edible,  and  it  is  staud, 
by  those  who  have  used  them,  iliat  tlie  white  is  not 
rendered  hard  by  boiling.    While  the  female  sib 
upon  the  nest,  the  male  is  industriously  employed  in 
supplying  her  with  food.    This  seems  to  be  more 
especially  necessary,  as  hawks  are  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  an  opportunity  of  pouncing  upon  the  egg<« 
the  moment  the  nest  is  left  expos^     As  soon  as 
the  A.  finally  relinquishes  tlie  nest,  it  is  taken  pos- 
session of  by  a  species  of  penguin. — ^The  common  A. 
(diomedea  exulans)  is  from  Uiree  to  four  feet  long,  of 
a  greyish-brown  or  whitish  colour,  with  lines  of  Waek 
upon  tlie  back  and  wings.     The  inferior  part  of  the 
body  and  rump  are  white ;  the  end  of  tlie  tail  and  a 
great  part  of  Uie  wings  are  Uack.  The  shafts  of  tiie 
quills  are  yellow.     The  feet,  toes,  and  web  mem- 
brane are  of  a  reddish  browii  colour ;  the  beak  is 
blackisli.     The  female  is  similar  to  tlie  male ;  the 
young  differ  much  from  the  adult     The  A.  moulu 
twice  a-year  without  changing  its  colours. — Thn« 
otlier  species  are  considered  as  having  been  esta- 
blished by  naturalists:  diomedea  cA/ororAyncof, black 
and  yellow-beaked  A.,  of  tlie  size  of  a  domestic 
goose ;  diomedea  spadicea,  dark  brown  or  chooo'ate- 
coloured  A.,  larger  than  the  common  goose ;  </»w»e- 
dea  fuliginota,  sooty  or  quaker  A  ,  smaller  than  the 
common  A.    It  is  highly  probable  that  future  inves- 
tigation will  reduce  the  number  of  species  which 
have  been  proposed. — This  bird  is  most  commonly 
found  witliin  tlie  tropics,  about  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  even  amid  the  ice  of  the  Austral  seas. 
It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  seen  on  the  coa&ts  of 
the  Middle  States  of  tlie  Union.— Except  what  tos 
been  already  mentioned  relative  to  the  use  made  of 
tliem  by  the  Kamtschadales,  we  know  of  no  econo- 
mic purpose  for  which  they  are  employed.    PossiWy 
their  large  quills  might  be  found  useful,  if  obtained 
in  suflScient  numbers.— The  importance  of  the  A.  »» 
the  economy  of  nature  may  be  readily  collecte«l  froni 
what  we  have  stated  relative  to  its  food,  and  the  vast 
extent  of  suHace  over  whicli  it  can  protract  its  flight 
It  serx'es  as  one  of  the  numerous  restrainers  ol  il^^ 
superabundant  Increase  oF  animal  life,  and,  in  i^^ 
turn,  becomes  the  prey  of  creatures  stronger  or  uioiv 
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^MBfrtumrj  than  itieif.  Amonir  others,  a  species  of 
U^im  is  a  dneadfiii  eneroj,  andWts  it,  while  on  the 
wm^  alii  the  A.  disgo^s  Us  food,  which  the 
tnhtr  MBiAMelj  smes,  or  the  blows  are  continued 
iBiJ  iW  Ih^  bin]  expifcs,  a  victim  to  the  ravenous 
Mffti»  U  us  adTenary.  This  teoe  bird  is  com- 
unatf  aUed  the  skua  gull ;  but  it  is  improperly 
tfiBrd  f  aifi,  betng^  more  closely  allied  to  the  petrels 
lod  .4.  ia  appeaxance ;  in  habits,  it  has  some  analogy 
vid^  tbe  (iiclcs.  When  the  A.  is  attacked  by  a 
iock  of  gu£  or  oUier  birds,  while  on  the  wing,  it 
k&  CO  other  resooice  but  that  of  suddenly  dropping 
fp«n  the  water.  Under  all  circumstances,  however, 
tue  CD«aidic«  of  this  gigantic  bird  is  equal  to  its 
^vadoos  ginttony. 

ALtDfAELK  SovxD ;  an  inlet  of  the  sea  on  the 
mA  catA  of  N.  Carolioa.  It  extends  into  the  coun- 
ciy  sixty  miles,  and  is  from  four  to  fifteen  wide.  It 
nay  be  ooosidered  as  an  estuary  of  the  Roanoke  and 
ChoviB  rivers.  It  communicates  with  the  Atlantic 
ooao  and  Pamlico  sound  by  small  inlets,  and  with 
(lisipeike  boy  by  a  canal  cut  through  Dismal 


AusaoNi,  Giulio,  cardinal,  and  minister  of  the 
liae  of  Spain,  was  th^  son  of  a  gardener.    He  was 
bum  in  1664,  at  Firenxoohi,  a  viliage  of  Parma,  and 
niBOOHi  for  the  church.    His  first  office  was  that  of 
Wllrinj^  in  the  cathedral  of  Piacenza.    Possessed 
uf  oDoaaiiaoa  talents,  he  soon  became  canon,  chap- 
aia,  and  fiivourite  of  the  count  Roncovieri,  and 
balnp  of  Si  DooniD.     The  duke  of  Parma  sent  him 
» td»  minister  to  Madrid,  where  he  gained  the  zSko 
uw  of  Philip  V.    He  rose,  by  cunning  and  intrigue, 
u>tbe  station  of  prime  minister;  became  a  cardinal ; 
«a»tU-powerful  in  Spain  after  the  year  1715,  and 
'Xieaiwwl  to  reatore  it  to  its  ancient  splendour. 
He  nionaed  abuses,  created  a  naval  foroe,  ormmised 
tW  Spaoiili  army  on  the  model  of  the  Frendi,  and 
■*«iind  the  kingdom  of  Spain  more  powerful  than 
.1  lad  been  rioce  the  tune  of  Philip  II.    He  formed 
tW  pfA  pngect  of  restoring  to  Spain  her  lost  pos- 
v^auBs  in  Italy,  and  he  began  with  Sardinia  and 
>^.   Even  wtien  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
F^nnce,  reaounced  the  Spanish  alliance  to  form  a 
t^MKfsak  with  England,  the  proud  prelate  did  not 
>^  bis  system ;  on  the  contrary,  he  threw  off  his 
aa^  iktacked  the  emperor,  and  took  Saidinia  and 
^^.    After  the  Spuiish  fleet  was  destroyed  by 
tV  Ei^fvbih  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  entertained 
'>  ilea  of  stinii^  m  a  general  war  in  Europe ;  of 
fcrniiig  an  allianoe  for  this  pivpose  with  Peter  the 
<«(nt  tad  Charles  XII. ;  or  involving  Austria  in  a 
•w  with  Turkey,  exciting  an  insurrection  in  Hun- 
pry*  >Dd  causing  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  be  arrest- 
«^  bf  a  oonri  bction.  But  the  scheme  was  discovcr- 
*^    The  dake,  in  ooonexion  with  England,  de- 
<^n^  for  against  S^tain,  and  explained,  in  a  roani- 
^''ita.  the  iairigiiesofthelUdian  cardinal.  A  French 
vtty  iataded  Spain,  and,  although  Alberoni  en- 
(irstiRBtd  to  cripple  the  power  of  France  by  foment- 
*S  <fi<ariuice9  within  that  kingdom,  the  Spanish 
^""^  became  demndent,  and  concluded  a  peace, 
^  <fc>f  condition  of  which  was  the  dismissal  of  the 
<*«lnaL    He  received,  Dec  1720,  orders  to  quit 
^1*^  viihin  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  kingdom 
•*ttafceifaya.    He  was  now  exposed  to  the  ven- 
r""op  of  the  oowcn  of  Europe,  by  all  of  whom  he 
^  bled,  andsaw  no  country  where  he  could  abide. 
2*^iaot  even  dare  to  go  to  Rome,  because  he  had 
••w*^  the  pope,  Clement  XI.,  in  order  to  obtain 
«  ask  of  CMUnal.    While  crossing  the  Pyrenees, 
**,*'■>*  ""^  attacked,  one  of  his  servants  killed, 
■■J  *•  hwelf  obliged  to  continue  his  journey  on 
^  oA  ii  ifiiguise.    He  wandered  about  a  long 
^'^^  •fcf  Use  names.    He  was  arrestad  in  the 


territory  of  Genoa,  at  the  request  of  the  pope  and 
the  king  of  Spain;  the  Genoese,  however,  soon 
dismissed  him.  The  death  of  Clement  put  an  end 
to  this  persecution,  and  his  successor.  Innocent  XIII., 
restored  him,  in  1723,  to  all  the  rights  and  honours 
of  a  cardinal.  He  died  in  1752,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  years.  He  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a 
bold  and  versatile  intriguer,  rather  than  of  a  great 
politician,  although  he  certainly  created  a  strong 
temporary  impulse  in  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and 
established  many  regulations  which  were  &vourable 
to  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  The  publica- 
tion callra  his  <' Testament  Politique,"  is  of  no 
authority. 

Albert  I.,  duke  of  Austria,  and  afterwards 
emperor  of  Germany,  was  bora  in  1248,  son  of 
Rodolph  ot  Hapsburg  (q.  v.),  who  had,  a  sliort  time 
before  his  death,  attempted  to  place  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  his  son.  But  the  electors,  tired  of  his 
power,  and  emboldened  by  his  age  and  infirmities, 
refused  his  request,  and  indefinitely  postponed  the 
election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans  (this  was  the  title 
of  the  designated  successor  of  the  emperor).  After 
the  death  of  Rodolph,  A.,  who  inherited  only  the 
military  qualities  of  his  fiitlier,  saw  his  hereditary 
possessions,  Austria  and  Stlria,  rise  up  in  rebellion 
a^inst  him.  He  quelled  by  force  this  revolt,  which 
his  avarice  and  severity  liad  excited;  but  success 
increased  his  presumption.  He  wislied  to  succeed 
Rodolph  in  all  his  dignities,  and,  without  Ti'aiting 
for  the  decision  of  the  diet,  seised  tlie  insignia  of  the 
empire.  This  act  of  violence  induced  tlie  electora 
to  choose  Adolphus  of  Nassau  emperor.  The  dis- 
turbances whidi  had  broken  out  against  him  in 
Switaerland,  and  a  disease  which  deprived  him  of 
an  eye,  made  him  more  humble.  He  delivered  up 
the  insignia,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  emperor.  As  soon  as  he  had  quelkd  the  insur- 
rection in  Switzerland,  he  was  involved  in  new 
quarrels  with  his  subjects  in  Austria  and  Stiria, 
especially  with  the  bishop  of  Salzburg,  who,  upon 
tlie  report  of  his  death,  had  made  an  incursion  into 
his  dominions.  In  tlie  meantime,  Adolphus,  after  a 
reign  of  six  years,  had  lost  the  reganl  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  empire.  A.  endeavoured  to  avail 
himself  of  this  change  of  feeling,  and  succeeded  so 
tar,  by  assumed  mildness,  in  deceiving  the  princes, 
that  they  chose  him  emperor,  after  deposing  Adol- 
phus at  the  diet  in  1298.  Adolphus,  however, 
would  not  resign  his  high  dignity,  and  force  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  him.  The  rivals  met, 
with  their  armies,  near  Gellheim,  between  Worms 
and  Spire.  A.  enticed  Adolphus,  by  a  feigned  re- 
treat, to  follow  him  with  his  cavalry  only.  The 
leaders  engaged  hand  to  hand,  and  Adolphus  ex- 
dauned  to  iiis  adversary,  <*  Thou  shalt  lose  at  once 
thy  crown  and  life."  "  Heaven  will  decide,'*  was 
the  answer  of  A.,  striking  him  with  his  lance  in  the 
fiice.  Adolphus  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  des- 
patched by  the  companions  of  his  antagonist.  The 
last  barrier  had  fallen  between  A.  and  the  supreme 
power,  but  he  was  conscious  of  liaving  now  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  his  magnanimity.  He  volmi- 
tarily  resigned  the  crown  conferred  on  him  by  the 
last  election,  and,  as  he  had  anticipated,  was  re- 
elected. His  coronation  took  pUce  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  in  August,  1298 ;  and  he  held  fiis  first 
diet  at  Nuremberg,  with  the  utmost  splendour.  But 
a  new  storm  was  gatliering  over  him.  The  pope, 
Bonifieice  VIII.,  denied  the  right  of  the  electors  to 
dispose  of  the  imperial  dignity,  declaring  himself 
the  real  emperor,  and  l^gitimateJLing  of  the  Romans. 
He  accordingly  summoned  A.  before  him,  to  ask 
pardon,  and  submit  to  such  penance  as  he  should 
dictate;  he  forbade  the  princes  to  acknowledge 
1/— m2 
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lilm,  and  released  them  from  their  oath  of  allegi- 
ance. The  archbishop  of  Menti  from  a  fri«5ud 
became  the  enemj  of  A.,  and  joined  the  party  of 
the  pope.  On  the  other  hand,  A.  fonned  an  alli- 
ance with  Philip  le  Bel  of  France,  secured  the 
neutrality  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  and,  by  a 
sudden  irruption  into  the  electorate  of  Ments,  forced 
the  archbishop  not  only  to  renounce  his  alliance 
with  the  pope,  but  to  form  one  with  him  for  the  five 
ensuing  years.  Dismayed  by  Uiis  rapid  success, 
Bonifiice  entered  into  neffoUations  with  A.,  in  which 
the  latter  again  showed  me  duplicity  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  Moke  his  alliance  with  Philip,  acknow- 
ledged that  the  western  empire  was  a  ^ant  from 
the  popes  to  the  emperors,  that  the  electors  derived 
theh*  right  of  choosing  from  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
promisml  to  defend  with  arms  the  rights  of  the  pope, 
¥^enever  he  should  demand  it,  aga&st  any  one.  As 
ft  reward,  Boni&ce  excommunicated  Philip,  pro- 
claimed him  to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  and  gave 
the  kincdom  of  France  to  A.  Philip,  however, 
diastisea  the  pope.  A.  was  ennged  in  unsuccess- 
ful wars  with  Holland,  Zeahind,  Fnesland,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  and  Thuringfai  While  preparing  to  re- 
venge a  defeat  whichlie  had  suffered  hi  Thuringia, 
he  received  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  the  Swiss,  and 
saw  himself  obliged  to  direct  his  forces  thither.  The 
revolt  of  Underwalden,  SchweiU,  and  Uri  had 
broken  out  Jan.  1, 1308.  A.  had  not  only  foreseen 
this  consequence  of  his  oppression,  but  desired  it,  hi 
order  to  have  a  pretence  tor  subjectinff  Switierland 
entirely  to  himself.  A  new  act  of  injustice,  how- 
ever, put  an  end  to  his  ambition  and  life.  Suabia 
was  the  inheritance  of  John,  the  son  of  his  younger 
brotlier,  Rodolph.  John  had  repeatedly  asserted 
his  right  to  it,  but  hi  vain.  When  A.  set  out  for 
Switierland,  J(^  renewed  his  demand,  which  was 
contemptuously  rejected  by  A.,  who  sooffingly  offer- 
ed hun  a  garland  of  flowers,  saying,  *<  This  oecomes 
your  age ;  leave  the  cares  of  government  to  me." 
John,  m  revenge,  conspired  with  his  governor, 
Walter  of  Eschenbach,  and  three  firiends,  agauist 
the  life  of  A.  The  oonqiicBtors  improved  the  mo- 
ment when  the  emperor,  on  his  way  to  Rheinfelden, 
was  separated  from  his  tram  by  the  river  Reuss, 
and  assassinated  him.  A.  breathed  his  last,  May,  I, 
1S06,  ui  the  arms  of  a  poor  woman,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  road.  He  was  a  prince  regardless  of  right 
and  equity,  tyrannical,  avaridoiis,  ambiUoos,  Sad 
able.  How  cruelly  Agnes,  queen  of  Hungary,  re- 
venged her  father's  (feath,  will  be  reiatra  under 
John  the  Parricide. 

Albut  the  Grbat,  or  Albbbtus  Magnvs, 
bishop  of  Ratisbon ;  a  distinguished  scholar  of  the 
1 3th  century.  Besides  his  theological  learning,  he 
was  well  versed,  for  his  tune,  in  mechanics,  natural 
history,  and  natural  phUosophy.  He  was  bom  in 
1193  (according  to  some  accounts,  in  1SXI5),  at 
Lauingen  ui  Suabia,  of  the  noble  fiunily  of  BoU- 
stadt ;  studied  at  Padua ;  became  a  monk  of  the 
Dominican  order ;  in  1S54,  was  made  provincial  of 
his  onler;  and  in  1260  received  from  pope  Alex- 
ander IV.  the  bishopric  of  Ratisbon.  Two  years 
later,  he  returned  to  tiis  convent,  devoted  himself  to 
6ctence,and  produced  many  learned  worlcs  on  arith- 
mc  tic,  geometry,  optics,  musics  astrology,  and  astro- 
nomy.   He  died  in  1280. 

Alberti.  There  were  two  painters  of  this  name, 
Cherubino  and  Giovanni,  brothers,  natives  of  the 
Florentine  territory,  ^o  flourished  about  the  close 
of  the  16th  century.  Cherubuio,  iriio  was  also  an 
engraver,  died  in  1616,  surviving  his  brother  about 
fourteen  years. 

Albbrti,  Leon  Baptista,  an  eminent  Italian 
architect,  was  bom  at  Vf-nice  In  tlie  lieginning  of 


the  16th  century ;  died  about  1476.  His  ptinopsl 
erections  are  at  Florence,  Mantua,  and  Rimini.  1 1  c* 
was  author  of  various  works,  particulariy  one,  ^  L>e 
Re  .£diiicatoria,"  wlvch  was  published  in  Italiaii 
and  English,  London,  1726.  3  vols,  folio.  Tlie 
inventioh  of  the  Camera  Obscum  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Albeitl. 

Albkrtini,  Francis,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Florenop, 
and  an  able  antiquary,  flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
tlie  16th  century.  Some  of  his  works  are  still 
esteemed. 

Albioenseb    (Albigeois);   a   name   common    to 
several  heretical  secte,  particularly  the  Cathari  ami 
Waldenses,  who  agreed  in  ooposing  the  dominiou 
of  the  Romish  hiemrcliy,  and  endeavouring  to  re- 
store the  simplicity  of  primitive  Christianity.     Tbcy 
liad  increased  very  much  towards  the  close  uf  tiie 
12th  century,  m  the  south  of  F^ranoe,  about  Toulouse 
and  Albi,  and  were  denominated  by  the  cniaaders 
j#.,  from  the  district  Albigeois  (territory  of  Albi)« 
where  the  army  of  the  cross,  called  together  by 
pope  Innocent  IlL,  attacked  them  in  1^09.     The 
assassinaUon  of  the  papal  legate  and  inquisitor,  PtHer 
of  Castelnau,  while  occupied  in  extirpating  thes«> 
heretics  in  the  territory  of  the  count  Raymond  of 
Toulouse,  occasioned  this  war,  wtiich  is  important  as 
the  first  which  the  Romish  church  waged  againn 
heretics  within  her  own  dominions.    It  was  carried 
on  with  a  degree  of  cruelty  which  cast  a  deep  shade 
over  the  Romish  clergy,  as  their  real  object  appear- 
ed to  be  to  deprive  the  count  of  Toulouse  of  his 
possessions,  on  account  of  his  toleratiiig  the  heretics. 
It  was  in  vahi  that  this  powerful  prince  had  suffered 
a  disgraceful  penance  and   flagellation  Iran   tl.e 
le^iate  Milo,  and  obtained  the  papal  absolution  by 
great  sacrifices.     The  l^ates,  Arnold,  abbot  of 
Citeaux,  and  Milo,  took  Bpsiers,  the  capital  of  his 
nephew  Roger,  by  storm,  and  put  all  the  hihabitants 
(about  60,000),  witliout  any  distinction  of  creed,  to 
the  sword.    Simeon  de  Montfort,  the  military  leader 
of   the   crusade  under  the  legates,   was   equally 
severe  towards  other  places  hi  the  territory  of  Ray- 
mond and  his   allies,   of  whom  Roger  died  m  a 
prison,  and  Peter  I.,  kmg  of  Arragon,  m  battle. 
The  lands  taken  were  presented  by  the  church,  a&  a 
reward  for  his  services,  to. the  count  of  Montfufi, 
who,  however,  on  account  of  the  dian^hig  fortune 
of  war,  never  obtained  the  quiet  possession  of  them ; 
he  was  killed  by  a  stone,  at  the  tleee  of  Toulouse, 
in    1218.      The   legates   prevailed  on    his    ^on, 
Amalric,  to  cede  his  claims  to  the  king  of  Fiance. 
The  pai»l  indulgences  attracted  from  all  pro%inci*s 
of  France  new  crusaders,  who  continued  the  unr. 
and,  even  after  the  death  of  Raymond  VI.,  in  l^f^, 
under  exo(Hnmunication,   his  son,  Raymond  VII., 
was  obliged,  notwithstanding   his   readiness  to  do 
penance,  to  defend  his  inheritance,  till  I229,againM 
the  legates,  and  Louis  VIII.  of  France,  who  fell, 
hi  1226.  in  a  campaign  agaUist  the  heretics.    After 
hundreds  of  thousanSs  hwl  fallen  on  both  sides,  and 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Provence  and  Upper 
Languedoc  had  been  Uid  waste,  a  peace  was  made, 
by  the  terms  of  which  Raymond  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase  his  absolution  with  a  large  sum  oTmoney,  to 
cede  Narbonne,  with  several  estates,  to  Louis  IX., 
and  make  his  son-in-law,  a  brother  of  Louis,  heir 
of  his  other  huids.    The  pope  suflered  these  pro- 
vinces to  come  into  the  possession  of  the  king  of 
France,  in  order  to  bUui  him  more  firmly  to  his  in- 
teresu,  and   force  him  to  receive  his  inquisitors. 
The  heretics  were  now  delivered  up  to  the  prow-ly- 
tiring  seal  of  the  Dominicans,  and  to  the  courts  of  tiu^ 
inquisition ;  and  tliese  new  auxiliaries,  which  prit^- 
craft  had  acquired  during  the  war  (sih^  Dominie  de 
Guzman,  nod  In^isiiionjy  employed  their  whole 
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pevfrtobnn;  the  remainder  of  the  A.  to  the  stake, 
aihi  okIp  rm  the  oooirerts  feel  the  irreconcilable 
wapr  of  tke  ohiatdi,  by  heavy  fines  and  personal 
pwalams.  The  name  of  the  A.  disappearcvd  after 
dv  oitfe  of  the  13Ui  oentniy ;  but  fugitives  of 
tbriir  pmj  fccmetl,  in  the  ntountahis  of  Piedmont 
MoA  'm  LonbaniT,  what  is  called  the  Frettch  cfiureh, 
vihcft  «ai  continued,  throogh  the  Waldenses,  to 
tftr  UBci  of  the  Hossitcs  and  the  refonnation. 

AuivK  (white  Negroes,  Blafards,  Leiicni^iops, 
Dondoi),  wtw  were  formerly  found  on  the  isthmus 
or  ?uum  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and 
tefe  brcn  described  as  a  distinct  race  of  men,  have 
bm  Ukevise  disooTered,  by  modem  naturalists,  in 
^uvm  countries  of  Europe,  e.  g.  in  Switzerland, 
UBOog  the  Savoyards  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  in 
FoBce,  in  the  tract  of  the  Rhine,  in  Tyrol,  &c. 
Tbe  dwmctertstSes  of  the  A.  are  now  said  to  be 
flvi^  10  a  disease  which  may  attack  men  in  every 
cioBte,  and  to  wfaidi  even  animals  are  subject,  such 
t«  «iite  mice,  rabbits,  ftc.  The  A.  have  a  milky 
oroffevtroos  look,  and  are  <fisCinguished  from  the 
imoioe  whites,  not  only  by  their  wrinkled  skin,  but 
ipo  by  their  red  eyes,  whk^h  want  the  black  mucus, 
sfid  oanot,  therefore,  endure  the  bright  light  of  day. 
Bf  BooB-lWht,  and  in  the  dark,  they  can  see  pretty 
wU,  far  which  reason  they  are  accustomed  to  go 
tbrad  only  in  the  oiffht,  and,  by  Linnsus  and  otlier 
n8inlisls,are  termed  noetwmai  men.  Their  hair  is 
wwUf  when  they  are  descended  from  actual  ne- 
rw%  sad  somewhat  less  curly  when  they  are  the 
finJAm  of  East  Indians ;  but  it  is  always  of  an  im- 
^•ietfiBg  lulk-colour,  like  tlieir  skin.  They  are 
««ik  in  body  and  mind,  and  very  rarely '  attain  the 
f^mm  siie  of  the  nations  to  %vhich  they  belong. 
Tbrv  are  graeiaUy  incapable  of  begetting  children, 
W  viicB  Uie  case  is  otherwise,  the  offspring  resem- 
Ur  tbe  |«nnt9b  There  are  instances  of  A.  possess- 
**ioftheoaauBon  fecnltiesof  mind,  and  capable  of 
'  ^nry  uaoompUshments.  ^See,  likewise,  Cretin.) 
l^Ctttwam  use  the  word  Jtlino  for  all  individuals 
Ukted  with  this  disease  of  the  skin,  but  Kakerlake 
^r  wieties,  whose  skin  is  only  sprinkled  with  white 
1««s— The  East  Indians  give  the  name  of  albino  to 
t^ptdes  of  beetle  (Afo/te),  especially  the  mtta  gi- 
/*««■  of  the  Indian  forests,  which  grows  three 
ndiei  loDg,  and  farms  an  ornament  of  entomological 
QitifttiQCB.  It  is  dark-brown  and  shining;  tlie  fea- 
^bm  of  its  wings  are  fbx-ooloured  and  yeSow.  After 
i^beedrthe  Indians  have  named  the  Albinos.— 
Kaacnbadi,  Saossore,  Busi,  surgeon  to  the  hos- 
pol  St  &&Ian,  Soemmering,  and  many  others,  have 
■xle  inieicsting  observations  on  Albinos,  and  the 
*s«  ^bich  produce  their  peculiar  colour. 

.Unci,  Beraanl  Siegfried,  whose   true   name 

*»  Weis  (White),  a  distinguished  anatomist,  bom. 

F^b.  tl,  1696,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  died, 

*iM,  1770,  at  Leyden,  where  he  was  fifty  years 

P^frsor  of  aaaioraj.    Instructed  by  his  father,  Ber- 

^  ^  eoioyed  a  good  reputation  as  a  professor 

«  acdiene,  and  by  the  &mous  professors  of  the 

|fT^  school,  Rau,  Bidloo,  Boertuiave,  he  went  to 

^tteen  1718,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with 

^nIowiiidSenac,with  whom  he  afterwards  car- 

"^  <■  a  oonvspoodence  highly  advantageous  to  ana- 

^.tbrirfcvourite  science.    He  entered  upon  his 

^••••leetarer,  in  Leyden,  1719,  with  an  oration 

•J^^wjBM  C»ywriffa.  The  medical  fiiculty  there 

<"*n*4oB  kbn  tbe  degree  of  doctor,  without  either 

r]"|**"  «  diqwrtatSon.  A  few  weeks  after,  pro- 

J**|[^died,and,  in  1720,  A.  succeeded  him  in 

"^PTHonhip  of  anatomy  and  suigery.    He  was 

J*  «  4e  fint  who  felt  the  impulse  which  Boer- 

■J'J^P'eto  anatomy,  by  explainuig  the  phenomena 

«ae  lijaii  economy,  not  chemically^  but  mecha- 


nically,—a  system  which  rendered  a  mere  accurate 
study  of  tlie  single  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  their 
formation,  necessary ;  for  tlic  least  deviation  in  tlie 
form  of  any  part,  according  to  him,  necessarily  pro- 
duces differences  in  its  action.  This  system  render- 
ed it  necessary  to  describe  with  more  accuracy  wluit 
Vesalius,  Faiiopius,  and  Eustachius  liad  explamed 
only  in  a  general  manner.  A.  laboiuied  in  tiiis  spw 
rit ;  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  tiie  most  exact  aua^- 
tomical  descriptions  and  prints,  especially  of  the  niiis* 
des  and  bones.  While  he  held  the  olBoe  of  profes- 
sor, at  Leyden,  he  wrote  Index  Supellectilis  Ana- 
tomical Raviaiiie,  likewise  De  Ossibns  Corporis 
Hiimani,  also  Misloria  Musculomm  Homiois,  and 
other  works,  which  fill  an  honoiuable  place  in  the 
history  of  science.  He  edited,  also,  several  writings 
of  Harvey,  Vesalius,  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente, 
and  Eustadiius.  His  brother,  Christian  Bemaid, 
professor  at  Utrecht,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
same  science,  and  was  likewise  an  esteemed  ana- 
tomical writer  J  he  died  May  23,  1778. 

Almon  ;  tlie  former  name  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  called  by  the  Romans  Britannia  Mpjor^ 
firom  which  they  distinguished  Britannia  Minor,  the 
French  province  of  Bretagne.  Agathemems'  (lib. 
xi.  c.  4),  speaking  of  the  British  islands,  uses  the 
names  Hibemia  and  Albhn  for  the  two  largest ;  Pto- 
lemy (lib.  ii.  c.  3),  calls  A.  a  British  island;  and 
Pliny  (H.  N.  lib.  iv.  c  16),  says,  that  the  island  of 
Great  Britain  was  foraierly  called  jltbion,  the  name  of 
Britain  being  commbn  to  all  tlie  islands  around  it.  In 
poetry,  A.  is  still  used  for  Great  Britain.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Some  writers  de- 
rive it  from  the  Greek  «x^»v  (white),  in  reference  to 
the  chalky  cliffy  on  the  coasts ;  others,  from  a  giant, 
the  son  of  Neptune,  menUoned  by  several  ancient 
writers;  some,  from  the  Hebrew  alben  (white); 
others,  from  the  Phoemcidn  alp  or  alpin,  (high^  and 
high  mountain),  from  the  height  of  the  coast  Spren- 
gel,  in  his  Universal  History  of  Great  Britain,  tliinks 
It  of  Gallic  orifi^in,  the  same  with  y^%n,  the  name  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands.  It  appearS|to  him  tlie  plural 
of  alp  or  ailpy  which  signifies  rocky  vuntntainsy  and  to 
liave  been  given  to  the  island,  because  the  shore, 
which  looks  towards  France,  appears  like  a  long  row 
of  rocks.  The  ancient  British  poets  call  Britain 
Jttis  fVen^  1.  e.  the  white  island. 

Albion,  New.  This  name  is  given  to  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  land  on  tlie  N.  W.  coast  of  America.  It 
was  originally  applied  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1578, 
to  the  whole  of^  California,  but  is  now,  by  recent 
geographers,  e.  g.  Humboldt,  confined  to  that  part 
of  the  coast  which  extends  between  43o  and  48o  N. 
lat  Cook  discovered  it,  March  7, 1778.  In  1792, 
Vancouver  visited  this  coast,  made  a  very  diligent 
Inspection  of  all  its  parts,  and  gave  a  most  interest- 
ing oocoimt  of  them.  The  coiuitry  is  described  as 
very  fertile;  the  quadrupeds  seem  not  to  be  very 
numerous.  The  inliabitants  are  not  numerous,  and 
resemble  the  other  sa^-ages  of  the  north-west  coast 
of  N.  A.  Vancouver's  cliart  of  this  region  is  still 
the  best  The  most  authentic  account  of  a  part  of 
New  A.  is  to  be  foimd  in  Lewis  and  Clark's  Expe- 
dition to  the  Sources  of  the  Missouri,  2  vols.,  Phila- 
delphia, 18U.  The  ciUsens  of  Uie  United  States, 
and  others  who  have  frequented  the  north-western 
coast  of  America  for  commercial  purposes,  liave  liad 
but  little,  if  any,  intercourse  wit^i  the  natives,  who 
inhabit  tliat  part  of  the  coast  which  lies  between  tlio 
entrance  of  Columbia  river,  in  lat  46*  15',  and  tlie 
Russian  settlement  at  Port  Bodega,  in  hit  38<>  21 , 
because  no  harbour,  canable  of  admitting  such  ves- 
sels as  are  usually  employed  in  tlie  nortli-west  trade, 
has  yet  been  discovered  within  these  limits.  It  has 
been  affirmed  by  tlie  Russians,  that  they  have  dis- 
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coverpd  several  small  rivers,  but  ihey  are  not  proba- 
bly of  sufficient  importance  to  cive  any  value  to  the 
country,  until  the  settlements  ofcivilized  nations  have 
become  much  more  extensive  than  at  present  The 
appearance  of  the  country,  as  seen  from  the  ocean, 
is  by  no  means  inviting ;  but  some  hunters,  who 
have  penetrated  into  the  interior,  ffive  a  fevourable 
representation  of  it,  particularly  of  Uiat  portion  which 
lies  near  the  Multnomi^,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia 
river,  tliat  runs  from  the  south. 

Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  succeeded  his 
father,  Audoin,  in  561.  He  reigned  in  Noricum 
and  Pannonia,  while  Cununund,  king  of  the  Gepidae, 
ruled  in  Dacia  and  Sirmia,  and  Baian  or  Cbagan, 
king  of  the  Avara,  was  completing  the  conquest  of 
Moklavia  and  Walachia.  Narses,  the  general  of 
Justinian,  sought  his  alliance,  and  received  his  aid, 
in  Uie  war  against  Totila.  A. ,  in  connexion  Mrith 
the  Avars,  made  war  against  the  Gepidffi,  and  slew 
their  king,  Cunimund,  witli  his  own  hand,  in  a  great 
battle  fought  in  b66.  This  victory  established  his 
&me.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Clodoswinda,  he 
married  Rosamond,  the  daughter  of  Cunimund,  who 
was  among  the  captives.  He  afterwards  undertook 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  where  Narses,  who  had  sub- 
jected this  country  to  Justinian,  offended  by  an  un- 
grateful court,  soujjrht  an  avenger  in  A.,  and  offered 
iiim  his  co-operation.  Every  year  witnessed  the 
increase  of  A. 's  power  in  Italy,  in  reducing  which 
he  met  witli  no  resistance,  except  tlie  brave  defence 
of  single  cities.  Pavia  fell  into  his  hands  after  a 
siege  of  three  years.  After  reigning  three  and  a 
half  years  in  Italy,  he  was  slain  at  Verona,  in  574, 
by  an  assassin,  instigated  by  his  wife,  Rosamond. 
He  had  incurred  her  hatred  by  sending  her,  during 
one  of  his  fits  of  intoxication,  a  cup,  wrought  from 
the  skull  of  her  &ther,  filled  with  wine,  ana  forcing 
her,  according  to  his  own  words,  to  drink  witli  her 
fiither.  This  incident  has  been  introduced  by  Ruc- 
cellaiand  Alfieri,  into  Uieir  tragedies,  called  Rosa- 
ntunda,  in  a  very  patlietic  manner. 

Alborak  ;  am^gst  the  Mahommetan  writers,  the 
beast  on  wliicli  mahomet  rode  on  his  journeys  to 
heaven.  The  Arab  commentators  report  many 
fables  conceminff  this  extraordinary  animal.  It  is 
represented  as  ofan  intermediate  shape  and  siae  be- 
tween an  ass  and  a  mule.  A  place,  it  seems,  was 
secured  for  it  in  paradise,  at  the  intercession  of  Ma- 
homet, which,  however,  was  in  some  measure  ex- 
torted from  the  prophet  by  Alborak  refusing  to  carry 
him  upon  any  other  terms,  when  the  angel  Gabriel 
was  come  to  conduct  him  to  heaven. 

ALBursRA;  a  considerable  salt-water  lake,  lying 
north  of  the  city  of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  near  the  sea, 
with  whicli  it  is  connected  by  sluices.  It  abounds  in 
fish,  but  dries  in  summer  so  much  as,  in  some  parts, 
to  become  a  mere  marsh.  The  French  gejieral 
Sudict,  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Albufera  on 
account  of  the  blockade  and  capture  of  the  Spanish 
general  Blake,  in  Valencia.  The  water-birds  and 
e<^l8  which  are  taken  here  yield  12,000  dolbrs  an- 
nually. 

ALBCHvaA;  a  village  in  Estremadura,  on  the 
Aibuhera,  twelve  miles  S.S.E.  of  Badajoi.  A  battle 
was  fought  here.  May  16,  1811,  between  the  army 
of  marshal  Beresford,  consisting  of  about  30,000 
British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  and  that  of  the 
French  marshal  Soult,  amoiiiiUng  to  about  25,000 
men,  but  con&iderably  superior  in  artillery.  The 
object  of  tlie  French  was  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bada- 
joi, which  was  invested  by  the  English.  Soult  was 
obliged  to  retreat  to  Seville,  with  a  loss  stated  at 
8000  men.  The  allies  lost  about  7000  men,  and 
gained  the  victory  by  a  cool,  well-directed,  and 
opiK>nune  fire  on  the  columns  of  Frendi  infantry. 


BadajoE,  a  few  days  after,  fell  into  the  bauds  of  dh* 
allies. 

AuTOM ;  among  the  Romans,  a  white  boani  for 
official  publications.  These  boards  received  tlieir 
appellations  fi^m  the  various  magistratea ;  the  albun 
pontificum  served  as  a  state  chronicle. — Athtm  is  al»A 
used  to  denote  a  kind  of  table  or  pockc^-boolL, 
wherein  the  men  of  letters,  with  whom  a  person  ha& 
conversed,  inscribe  tlieir  names,  witli  some  sentence 
or  motto.  The  famous  Algernon  Sydney,  being  in 
Denmark,  was  present^  by  tlie  university  of  Copen- 
hagen with  tlieir  album,  whereupon  be  wrote  these 
w(£ds: 

Jltfaniu  btec  inimica  tyrannis 

Edm}  petit  plftcidam  sab  libertato  quictera. 

Albums  are  at  present  in  fiishion  among  ladies.  In 
Germany,  where  the  fashion  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated, Uiey  are  now  almost  out  of  use,  excepting 
such  as  are  keDt  on  interesting  spots,  high  towers, 
mountains,  fields  of  battle,  &c. — Goethe,  oeing  ooctr 
asked  by  a  tedious  visitor  to  write  something  in  his 
album,  wrote  G,  the  initial  of  his  name.  Tiie  name 
of  this  letter,  in  German,  signifies  go. 

Albuaia2:er,  an  Arabian  philosopher  of  the  ninth 
century,  who  oombhied  Uie  study  of  physic  witli 
tliat  of  judicial  astrology  and  astronomy,  a  work 
upon  which  latter  science  was  printed  under  h\> 
name  at  Venice,  in  1489.  A  treatise  on  the  n- 
volulion  of  years,  Venice,  1526,  8vo.  is  also  aficriUd 
to  him. 

ALfiUMEN,  in  phjrsiology,  exists  nearly  pure  in  the 
white  of  ^*g5.    As  thus  procured,  it  is  a  glareou» 
fluid,  with  very  little  taste.    When  kept  tor  some 
time  exposed  to  the  air,  it  putrefies,  but  when  spiv&U 
in  tli'ui  layen  and  dried,  it  does  not  undeigo  any 
change.    When  heated  to  about  165"  Fahr.,  it  cm- 
gulates,  and  its  properties  are  entirely  changed.    It 
is  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  sepaniled,  in  its  coa- 
gulated state,  by  hot  water,  if  tlie  quantity  ol  fluid 
be  not  great,  but  if  the  water  be  about  ten  times  u 
much  in  amount  as  the  albumen,  there  is  ifo  coRgu- 
lation.    Hence  we  cannot  dissolve  it  in  warm  wiiXer, 
for,  when  put  into  it  (as  when  a  little  of  tlie  white  ot 
eggs  is  tlirown  into  a  glass  of  boiling  water),  it  is 
instantly  ooasulated.    It  is  also  ooogiSated  by  8cid«. 
A.  exists  in  mfferent  parts  of  animals,  as  cartilage, 
bones,  horns,  hoofs,  flesh,  tlie  membranous  parts, 
and  in  considerable  quantity  in  blood,  from  whicli  it 
is  usually  procured,  when  requiretl  in  the  arts.  Fmoi 
the  property  which  it  possesses  of  being  coagulated 
by  heat,  it  is  employed  for  clarifying  fluids,  as  in  tlie 
refining  of  sugar,  and  in  many  othf  r  processes.  When 
required  in  a  large  quantity,  bullock*s  blood  is  used. 
When  tliis  or  tlie  white  of  eggs  is  put  into  a  warn 
fluid,  its  A.  is  coagulated,  ana  entangles  the  impuri- 
ties, and,  as  the  scum  rises,  it  is  removed.    A.  flctfi 
in  tlie  same  way,  also,  in  clarifying  spirituous  fluids. 
When,  for  instance,  the  white  ofan  egfr  is  addfd  to 
wine,  or  to  any  cordial,  the  alcohol  ooagubti^it,  >|k1 
tlie  coagulum  entangles  the  impurities,  and  carrii^ 
them  to  the  bottom.    Both  gelatin  and  A.  exK  ia 
flesh,  and,  as  tlie  former  is  soluble  in  wann  water, 
tience  the   difference  in  tlie   nutritious  quality  of 
butcher's  meat,  according  to  the  mode  of  cooking  it ; 
when,  for  instance,  meat  is  boiled,  tlie  greater  pert 
of  the  gelatin  is  extracted,  and  retained  by  tlie  M>up ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  roasted,  Uie  gclaUnous 
matter  is  not  removed ;  so  that  roastetl  meat  contains 
both  gehitin  and  A.,  and  should,  ttierefore,  be  more 
nutritious  than  the  otiier.     By  the  analysis  of  Giiy 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  100  parts  of  A.  are  fonned  of 
52^.883  carbon,   i^JSnt  oxygen,   7.540  hydroffrp, 
15.70J  nitrogen.     The  negative  pole  of  a  vuluic 
pile  ui  higli  activity  coaftulates  A.    Orfila  has  found 
tlie  while  of  eggs  to  be  the  best  antidote  to  the 
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I  oC  oonrodve  saUimate  on  the  human 

ALMfpagp7B,  Alfonso  de,  viceroy  of  India,  sur- 
BOffd  Ik  Grimty  and  the  Portuguese  Mars,  was 
ban  it  Lbbon,  \i&iy  of  a  fiunily  that  derived  its 
v^ttfiuB  kioffSL  An  heroic  and  enterprising  spirit 
It  dM  tmt  distingnished  his  nation.  They  had  be- 
coat  acnalnted  with,  and  had  subjected  to  their 
forcr,  a  large  pait  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
aft)  began  to  extend  their  sway  over  the  seas  and 
msMSi  of  India.  A.  was  appointed  viceroy  of  their 
arqoiMiiQns  in  this  qoarier,  and  arrived,  Sept.  26, 
1 J08,  with  a  fleet  and  some  troops,  on  the  coast  of 
Mabfaar ;  look  possessioa  of  Goa,  which  he  made 
tifer  oeniie  of  the  Portuguese  power  and  commerce 
la  Asia;  subdued  the  whole  of  Malabar,  Ceylon, 
thr  Saoda  islands,  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
b  1507,  be  nttde  himself  master  of  the  island  of 
Onaiis  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  gulf.  When 
thir  king  of  PcTsa  demanded  the  tribute  which  the 
princes  of  this  island  had  formerly  paid  him,  A.  laid 
Ufixv  the  ambassadors  a  bullet  and  a  sword,  saying, 
"Tliisbthe  coin  in  which  Portugal  pays  her  tri- 
tntf'.'  He  made  the  Portuguese  name  highly 
n'wted  by  all  the  nations  and  princes  of  India, 
*»\  "^Temi,  as  the  kings  of  Siam  and  Pegu,  courted 
Hi  fnendahip  and  protectioiL  All  his  enterprises 
Vfiv  ntiaordiuary.  llis  discipline  was  strict;  he 
w  active,  cautions,  wise,  humane,  and  just ;  re- 
fpr^rted  and  feared  by  his  neighbours,  ))eloved  by  his 
B^entin.  His  virtues  made  such  an  impression  on 
ifer  hidians,  that  they,  for  a  long  time  after  his 
ilnth.  made  pilgrimages  to  his  tomb,  and  besought 
li-ci  to  protect  them  against  the  tyranny  of  his  suc- 
<''wm  Notwithstanding  his  great  merits,  he  did 
Ht  csc^»e  the  en^y  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  suspi- 
row  «f  king  Emanuel,  who  sent  Lopes  Soarez,  the 
\^nDnX  enemy  of  A.,  to  fill  his  place.  The  ingra- 
I  tuie  of  bis  so\'ereign  severely  afflicted  him,  and  he 
<i^,  a  fiew  days  after  receiving  the  intelligence,  at 
(^  ia  1515,  ha>ing  reconunended  his  only  son  to 
^  king^  &vour,  in  a  letter  written  a  short  time  be- 
^  Im  death.  Emanuel  honoured  his  memory  by  a 
W  rrpeotance,  and  raised  Iii^  son  to  the  highest 
^fultin  of  the  kingdom. 

AiacvTM ;  the  soft,  white  substance  which,  in 
titrt,  'a  found  between  the  liber,  or  inner  bark,  and 
^  vood,  and,  in  progress  of  time  acquiring  solidity, 
t«taBKS  itself  the  wood.  A  new  layer  ofwood,  or 
^*hn  of  A.,  is  added  annually  to  the  tree  in  every 
pAivjtBt  under  the  bark. 

Aitiic^  one  of  the  greatest  Grecian  lyric  poets, 

«%>  bom  at  Mitylene,   in  Lesbos,  and  flourished 

i^«ff  at  the  do^  of  the  7th  and  beginning  of 

t^  Gth  centuries  B.C.     Somewhat   older   Uian 

^'^T>^  he  paid  homage  to  tlie  charms  of  his  re- 

c^vaed  ouuiitrywoman,  but,  as  it  seems,  unsuccess- 

^•^y.   B«>iog  of  a  fiery  temperament,  he  sought  at 

^  «UBe  tine  the  laurel  of  war  and  of  the  muses. 

Ha  oinibrUme  in  loesing  his  shield,  in  a  war  be- 

t^^tn  Mitylene  and  Athens,  has  been  falsely  attri- 

l«^  to  cxwrardice.     He  engaged  in  the  civil  war 

***Jrii  ooDTul^ed  his  country  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 

V^'m  of  the  tyrants,  and  used  both  the  lyre  and 

^  **onl  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  the  beginning, 

|f  tok  put  with  Pittacus ;  subsequently  against 

*«■.  when  he  took  the  rems  of  government  into  his 

^  lamls,  afier  the  overthrow  of  tlie  petty  tyrants, 

•  wier  to  unite  and  quiet  the  divided  people.    A., 

'^HW  from  Mitylene  by  the  diange  of  cireum- 

^''^  vaadexed  about  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last 

j'Jl  ma  the  hands  of  Pittacus,  in  an  attempt  to  force 

«*  ny  into  h'w  native  dty,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 

^'^  Tbe  bitter  magnanimously  restored  him  to 

^*^«   Utft  songs  breathe  the  same  spirit  with  his 


life.  A  strong,  manly  enthusiasm  for  freedom  and 
justice  pervades  even  tliose  in  which  he  sings  the 
pleasures  of  love  and  wine.  But  the  sublimity  of 
his  nature  shines  brightest  when  he  praises  valour, 
diastises  tyrants,  describes  tlie  blessings  of  liberty 
and  the  misery  of  exile.  His  lyric  muse  was  versed 
in  all  the  forms  and  subjects  of  poetry,  and  antiquity 
attributes  to  him  hymns,  odes,  and  songs.  A  few 
fragments  only  are  left  of  all  of  them,  and  a  distant 
echo  of  his  poetry  reaches  us  in  some  odes  of  Horace. 
He  wrote  in  the  iEolic  dialect,  and  was  the  inven- 
tor of  the  metre  that  bears  his  name,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  melodious  of  all  the  Lyric  metres. 
Horace  has  employed  it  in  many  of  his  odes.  Ger- 
man poets,  too,  have  imitated  it,  as  Klopstock.  Jani 
has  collected  the  fragments  of  his  works.  Some  of 
them  are  in  the  Jnalecta  of  Brunck,  and  in  the  An- 
thologia  of  Jacobs.  There  were  two  other  poets  of 
the  same  name,  but  of  less  reputation. 

AxcAjLA  DE  Henarez  ;  a  beautiful  and  extensive 
city  of  Spain,  In  New  Castile,  seated  upon  the  river 
Henarez,  eleven  miles  S.W.  of  Guadalaxara,  and 
fifteen  E.  N.  E.  of  Madrid.  The  ancient  name  was 
Complutumy  when  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  here 
was  printed  the  celebrated  Biblia  Complutensia,  or 
Complutensian  Polyglot,  at  an  expense  of  250,000 
ducats  to  cardinal  Ximenes.  It  was  the  first  poly- 
glot Bible  ever  printed.  600  copies  were  struck 
off,  three  on  vellum.  One  of  these  three  ^ns  de- 
posited in  the  royal  library  at  Madrid,  a  second  in 
the  royal  library  at  Turin ;  a  third,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  cardinal  himself,  after  passing 
tlirough  various  hands,  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of 
signer  Pinelli*s  library  in  1739,  for  the  late  count 
M*Cartliy,  of  Toulouse,  for  £483.  On  the  sale  of 
his  libraiy  at  Paris,  1817,  it  was  sold  foraJMve  £,676 
sterling. 

Alcalde  (Spanish),  or  Alcaide  (Portuguese) ;  the 
name  of  a  magistrate  ui  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
towns,  to  whom  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
reguhition  of  the  police  is  committed.  His  office 
nearly  corresponds  to  that  of  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  name  and  the  office  are  of  Moorish  origin. 

Alcantara  ;  an  ancient  town  and  frontier  for- 
tress in  the  Spanish  province  Estremadura,  witli 
3000  inhabitants,  built  by  the  Moors,  on  the  Tagus, 
over  whidi  is  a  splendid  bridge,  erected  by  the  Ro- 
mans. One  of  tlie  three  ancient  Spanish  orders  of 
knighthood,  which  derives  its  origin  from  the  bre- 
thren of  St  Julian  del  Parero  (of  the  pear-tree),  in  the 
1 2th  century,  and  fought  bravely  against  tiie  Moors, 
received,  in  1207,  from  the  order  of  Calatravo,  tlie 
town  of  Alcantara,  of  which  it  took  the  name,  and 
was  united  with  the  Spanish  crown,  after  the  grand 
roaster,  don  Juan  de  Zuniga,  had  delivered  up  the 
town  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  in  1491^.  The 
knights,  since  1540,  have  been  allowed  to  marry. 
The  order  was  very  rich.  The  badge  is  a  gold  and 
green  cross,  /leur  de  lis ;  the  coat  of  arms,  a  pear- 
tree,  with  (wo  chevrons. 

Alcavala  is  the  name  of  a  Uix  or  excise  imposetl 
in  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies  upon  sales  of  pro- 
perty, whether  movable  or  immovable.  The  rate  of 
this  tax  has  varied,  heretofore,  in  Spain,  from  four- 
teen to  six  per  cent.  It  differs  from  the  onlinary  ex- 
cise in  this,  that  an  excise  is  most  generally  intended 
to  be  levied  upon  consumption,  so  uiat  each  one  shall 
pay  in  proportion  to  the.  goods  he  may  consume ;  and 
it  is,  tlierefore,  founded  upon  one  of  the  legitimate 
principles  of  taxation.  But  the  alcavahi,  behig  le- 
vied upon  all  sales,  is,  in  fact,  a  tax  upon  internal 
commerce  ;  it  is  a  forfeit  paid  by  the  vender  for  sell- 
ing a  thing  to  be  used  or  consumed  by  another,  in- 
stead of  using  or  consuming  it  himself,  which  he 
might  do  free  of  any  such  tax.     It  is,  accordingly. 
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one  of  the  roost  unequal  and  pernicious  taxes  that 
could  possibly  be  levied,  since  its  amount  is  not  go- 
verned bj  tiie  amount  of  property  wliicti  the  puty 
paying  it  is  worth,  nor  by  the  amount  that  he  con. 
sumes.  It  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  arbi- 
trary tax,  and  Ultarits  attributes  to  it  the  ruin  of  the 
Spanish  manu&ctures.  The  alcavala  was  introduc- 
ed under  Alphonso  XI.,  and  was  bonrowed  from  the 
Arabians.  It  was  imposed  at  first  in  1342,  only  fx 
a  specified  period.  In  1349,  it  was  made  perpetual, 
ana  fixed  at  ten  per  cent 

Alcbte;  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  and  wife  of 
Admetus,  king  of  'niessaly.  Her  husband  was 
side,  and,  according  to  an  oracle,  would  die,  unless 
some  one  else  made  a  vow  to  meet  death  in  his 
stead.  This  was  secretly  done  by  A.  She  became 
sick,  and  Admetus  recovered.  After  her  decease, 
Hercules  visited  Admetus,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  and  promised  his 
friend  to  bring  back  his  wife  firom  the  infernal  re- 
gions. He  made  good  his  word,  compelling  Pluto 
to  restore  A.  to  her  husband.  Euripides  has  made 
tills  story  the  siiliject  of  a  tragedy. 

Alcuysiy  ;  the  art  of  changing,  by  means  of  a  se- 
cret chemical  process,  base  metals  into  precious. 
Probably  the  ancient  nations,  in  their  first  at^ 
tempts  to  melt  metak,  observing  that  the  com- 
position of  different  metals  produced  masses  of  a 
colour  unlike  either, — for  instance,  that  a  mix- 
ture like  gold  resulted  &om  the  melting  together  of 
copper  aira  sine,— arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  one 
metal  could  be  changed  into  another.  At  an  early 
period,  the  desire  of  gold  and  silver  grew  strong,  as 
luxury  increased,  anfmen  indulged  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining these  rarer  metals  from  the  more  common. 
At  the  same  Ume,  the  love  of  life  led  to  the  idea  of 
finding  a  remedy  against  all  diseases,  a  means  of  les- 
sening the  infirmities  of  age,  of  renewing  youth,  and 
repelling  death.  The  hope  of  realizing  these  ideas 
prompted  the  efforts  of  several  men,  who  taught  their 
doctrines  through  mystical  images  and  symbols.  To 
transmute  metius,  they  thought  it  necesrary  to  find  a 
substance,  which,  containing  the  original  principle  of 
all  matter,  should  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  all 
into  its  elements.  This  general  solvent,  or  men- 
ghvum  vniversale,  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  to 
possess  the  power  of  removing  all  the  seeds  of  disease 
out  of  the  human  body,  and  renewing  life,  was  called 
the  phUowpher^s  Hone,  lapu  philosopKorum,  and  its 
pretended  possesson  adepts.  The  more  obscure  the 
ideas  whidi  the  alchymists  themselves  had  of  the 
appearances  occurring  hi  their  experiments,  the  more 
they  endeavoured  to  express  themselves  in  symbolical 
language.  Afterwards,  they  retained  this  phraseo- 
logy, to  conceal  their  secrets  firom  the  uninitiated. 
In  Egf^  in  the  earliest  Umes.  Hermes,  tlie  son  of 
Anums,  was  ranked  among  the  heroes,  and  many 
books  of  chemical,  magical,  and  alchymical  learning 
are  said  to  have  been  left  by  him.  These,  however, 
are  of  a  later  date.  (See  Hermes  Trismegistus.) 
For  this  reason,  chemistiV  and  alchymy  received  the 
name  of  the  Hermetic  art.  It  is  certain  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  possessed  particular  chemical 
and  metalluq^ical  knowledge,  although  the  origin  of 
alchymy  cannot,  with  certainty,  be  attributed  to 
them.  Several  Grecians  became  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  the  Egyptians,  and  initiated  in  their 
chemical  knowledge.  The  fondness  for  magic,  and 
for  alchvmy  more  particularly,  spread  af&rwanls 
among  the  Romans  also.  When  true  science  was 
persecuted  under  the  Roman  tyrants,  superstition 
and  &lse  philosophy  fiourished  the  more.  The  pro- 
dindity  of  the  Romans  excited  the  desire  for  ipold, 
aiM  led  them  to  pursue  the  art  which  promised  it 
itistantaneottsly  and  abundantly.     Caligubi   made 


experiments  with  a  view  of  obtainhig  gold  fnaaorpl- 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  Diodeiian  ordered  all 
books  to  be  burned  that  taught  to  manufacture  gold 
and  silver  by  alchymy.  At  that  Ume,  many  bouks 
on  alchymy  were  written,  and  fiilsely  faiscribed  with 
tlie  names  of  renowned  men  of  antiquity.  Thus  a 
number  of  writings  were  ascribed  to  Democritm, 
and  more  to  Hermes,  which  were  written  by  E|Fyp- 
tian  monks  and  hermits,  and  wliich,  as  the  FSitia 
Smaragdma,  taught,  in  all^[ories,  with  mystical  and 
symbolical  figures,  the  way  to  discover  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  At  a  later  period,  chemistry  and 
alchymy  were  cultivated  among  the  Arabians.  In 
the  ei^th  century,  the  first  diemist,  commonly 
called  Geber,  flourished  among  them,  in  whose  works 
rules  ore  given  for  preparing  quicksilver  and  other 
metals.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  monks  devoted 
themselves  to  alchymy,  although  they  were  after- 
wards prohibited  from  studying  it  li^  the  popes. 
But  there  was  one,  even  among  these,  John  XX 1 1., 
who  was  fond  of  alchymy.  Raymond  Lully,  or 
LuUins,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  aldiymi^  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  A  story  U 
told  of  him,  that,  during  his  stay  in  London,  he 
changed  for  king  Edward  I.  a  mass  of  SOfiOO  pounds 
of  quicksilver  into  gold,  of  which  the  first  rose-no- 
bles were  coined.  The  study  of  al<i)ymy  was  pro- 
hibited at  Venice  in  1488.  Paracelsus,  who  was 
highly  cele1)rated  about  1525,  belongs  to  the  re> 
nowned  alchymists,'  as  do  Roger  Bacon,  Basilius 
Valentinus,  and  many  others.  When,  however, 
more  rational  principles  of  chemistry  and  philosophy 
began  to  be  diffused,  and  to  shed  light  on  cliemicai 
phenomena,  the  rage  for  alchymy  gradually  de- 
creased,  though  many  persons,  inclumng  some  no- 
bles, still  remained  devoted  to  it  Alchymy  has, 
however,  oflbrded  some  service  to  chemistrr,  and 
even  medidne.  Chemistry  was  first  carefully  stu- 
died by  the  aldiymists,  to  whose  labour  and  patience 
we  are  indebted  for  several  useftd  discoveries ;  e.  g^ 
various  preparations  of  quicksilver,  mineral  kenn«^ 
of  porcelain,  &c— Nothing  can  be  asserted  with  cer- 
tainty about  the  transmutation  of  metals.  Modern 
chemistry,  indeed,  places  metals  in  the  cbiss  of  ele- 
ments, and  denies  the  possibility  of  changing  an  in- 
ferior metal  into  gold.  Most  of  the  accounts  of  soch 
transmutation  rests  on  firaud  or  delusion,  although 
some  of  them  are  accompanied  with  circumstances 
and  testimony  which  render  them  probalile.  By 
means  of  the  galvanic  battery,  even  the  alkalies  have 
been  discovered  to  have  a  metallic  base.  The  pos-- 
sibility  of  obtainuig  metal  from  other  substances 
which  contain  the  ingredients  composfaig  it,  and  of 
changing  one  metal  mto  another,  or  rather  of  refin- 
ing \if  must,  therefore,  be  left  undecided.  Nor  are 
all  alchymists  to  be  considered  imposton.  Many 
have  laboured,  under  the  conviction  of  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  their  olject,  with  indefatigable 
patience  and  purity  of  heart  (which  is  eamestly  rpw 
commended  by  sound  alchymists  as  the  principal  re- 
quisite for  the  success  of  their  labours).  Desiguin|!r 
men  have  often  used  alchymy  as  a  mask  for  their 
covetousness,  and  as  a  means  of  dcfrauduig  silly 
people  of  their  money.  Many  per»)iis,  even  in  our 
days,  destitute  of  sound  diemical  knowledge,  have 
been  led  by  old  books  on  alchymy,  which  they  did 
not  understand,  into  long,  expensive,  and  fruitless 
labours.  Hitherto  chemistrj  has  not  succeeded  in 
unfolding  the  principles  by  which  metals  are  fonned, 
the  laws  of  their  production,  tlieir  growth  and  re* 
finement,  and  in  aiding  or  imitating  this  process  of 
nature ;  consequently  the  labour  of  tlie  alchymi-sts, 
in  search  of  tlie  philosopher's  stone,  is  but  a  groping 
in  tlie  dark. 
Alcibladhs.    This  famous  Greek,  son  of  Clinias 
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fiitd  DiHBieke,  was  born  at  Athens,  in  tbe  82d 
oiTvplid, about  450  B.C.     He  lost  his  father  in 
Umt  fattde  of  Cheraoea,  and  was  afterwards  educated 
in  the  hpw  of  Pericles,  his  gnmd&ther  by  his  mo- 
tlipr^  sde.   Pericles  was  too  much  engaged  in 
aAn  df  aiate  to  bestow  that  care  upon  him,  whidi 
tlir  flfnCaositf  of  his  disposition  required.    In  his 
rfMaoij  A.  showed  the  genn  of  his  future  charac- 
to.  Oae  dsy,  when  he  was  playing  at  dice  with 
vat  ooiB|Biiiaiis  in  the  street,  a  waggon  came  up ; 
he  re^aeaied  the  driTcr  to  stop,  and  Uie  latter  refus- 
al. A.  tfciew  liimsdf  before  the  wheel,  exclaiming, 
"Dm^oB,  if  thoa  daresL"    He  excelled  alike  hi 
Bcnol  and  bodily  exercises.    His  beauty  and  birth, 
aid  the  blch  station  of  Pericles,  procured  him  a 
BshimJe  a  fiiends  and  admirers,  axid  his  reputation 
vas  aflktrd  by  the  dissipation  in  which  he  became 
3fdT«d  He  was  fortunate  in  aoqnirinff  the  fnend- 
i^ip  of  Socrates,  who  cDdeavoured  to  lend  him  to 
r  nsf,  sad  undoobtedly  obtained  a  great  ascendency 
•Rfrkim,  so  that  A.  often  quitted  lus  gay  associates 
^  tbe  conpaoy  of  the  philosopher.    He  bore  arms, 
f  J-  the  frst  time,  in  tlie  expedition  against  Potidiea, 
ioA  ms  wounded.    Socrates,  who  fought  at  his 
«lr,  defimdcd  him,  and  led  hbn  out  of  danger.    In 
tbe  hittle  of  Delmm,  he  was  among  the  cavalry  who 
VHT  Tiotorioos,  bat,  the  mfantry  oeing  beaten,  he 
viiobligHltoiee,aswellastherest   lie  overtook 
Nmtes,  who  was  retreating  on  foot,  accompanied 
tia,  and  protected  him.  As  long  as  the  demagogue 
'>«■  litrd,  A.  was  principally  disUnguidira  for 
hovjaod  prodigality,  and  did  not  mingle  in  the 
iftin  of  slate.    On  the  death  of  Cleon,  422  K  C, 
Vou  mooeeded  in  making  a  peace  for  fif^  years 
Wvccn  the  Athenians  and  Laoednmontans.    A., 
/iloBof  the  influence  of  Nidas,  and  offended  be- 
ciqw  tbe  Laoediemonlans,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
»cicd  br  the  ties  of  hospitality,  had  not  applied  to 
hjD,  faoieatid  some  disagreement  between  the  two 
■sjoMiHo  an  oocaskm  fir  breaking  the  peace.  The 
LaodeBfloians  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens ;  A. 
n^mred  them  with  apparent  good  will,  and  advised 
ibv  (o  ooooeal  their  credent^,  lest  the  Athenians 
ib«ld  pRsonbe  cooditkms  to  them.    They  suffered 
t^'fttrlinB  to  be  doped,  and,  when  called  into  the 
■maUy,  dvdared  that  they  were  without  creden- 
uk  A  rase  immediately,  accused  them  of  ill  fiUth, 
mi  iadaoed  the  Athenians  to  form  an  alliance  with 
'•^  Atpvn,    A  bicach  with  the  LaocXiaBmonians 
^^  the  ooBscqiicnoe.    A.  oonunanded  several  times 
ta^  Athcaam  fleets,  whkdi  devastated  the  Pelopon- 
»«s :  fast  even  thien  he  did  not  refrain  from  luxury 
^  dwuftioB,  to  which  be  gave  himself  up  entirely 
|^*^bn  iftORL    On  one  occasion,  after  leaving  a 
B<>(tinal  iVTvl,  in  the  company  of  some  friends,  he 
««l i«i|crihat  he  would  give  the  rich  Hipponicus 
>)«XQa  thecar,  andso  hedid.    This  act  made  a 
zm  pose  IB  the  dty,  but  A.  went  to  the  iiijured 
f»ty,  threw  off  liis  garment,  and  called  upon  him  to 
>^««Se  himself  by  whippine  him  with  rods.    This 
'■(«  irpeBtBsoe  reoondlfd  Hipponicus ;  he  not  only 
r^'^aed  kha,  but  cave  him  afterwards  his  daughter, 
'•4t«iete,  in  aaunage,  with  a  t)ortion  of  ten  t^ents 
t!0  JU)  doUm.)    A.,  however,  stUl  continued  his 
f=TM*  l*"*^"^.    His  extravagance  was  con- 
?**■•  at  tbe  Oiympk;  games,  where  he  entered 
"^  A^aa^  not  like  other  rich  men,  with  one  cha- 
2^^viUi  seven  at  a  time,  and  gabied  the  three 
■[*J*n^   He  seems  to  have  been  victor,  also,  in 
rnthiu  and  Nemcan  games.    All  this  together 
*^  ^«  htai  the  hatred'of  many  of  his  fellow 
^  aad  be  would  have  &Ilen  a  sacrifice  to  the 


?■*■■  (^  v.x  if  he  had  not,  in  coimexion  with 
^^^Phaax,  who  feared  a  9tmi 
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formidable  ene|^^0ii|qh  afterwards,  the  Athenians, 
at  the  instanceof  A.,  resolved  on  an  expedition 
against  Sicily,  and  elec^  him  commander-in-chief, 
t^iether  with  Nicias  and  Lamachus.  But,  during 
the. preparations,  it  happened  one  night  that  all  th6 
statues  of  Mercury  were  broken.  Tbe  enemies  of 
A.  chaijged  hun  with  the  act,  but  postponed  a  public 
accusation  till  he  had  set  sail,  ^en  tbey  stirred  up 
the  tieople  against  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was 
recallea,  in  order  to  be  tried.  A.  had  been  very 
successful  in  Sicily,  when  he  received  the  order  to 
return.  He  obeyed,  and  embarked,  but,  on  readiing 
Thurium ,  disembarked,  and  concealed  hbnself.  Some 
one  aslung  him,  '*  How  is  this,  Alcibiades  ?  have 
you  no  confidence  in  your  country?"  he  answered, 
*"  I  would  not  trust  my  mother,  when  my  life  is  con- 
oemed;  for  she  might,  by  mistake,  take  a  black 
stone  instead  of  a  wnite  one."  He  was  condemned 
to  death  in  Athens,  and  said,  when  the-news  reach- 
ed him,  **  I  shall  show  the  Athenians  that  I  am  yet 
alive."  He  now  went  to  Argos,  thence  to  Sparta, 
where  he  made  himself  a  frtvourite,  by  confiirming 
closely  to  the  prevailing  strictness  of  manners. 
Here  he  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Persian  king,  and, 
after  the  unfiurtunate  issue  of  the  Athenian  expedi- 
tion against  Sicily,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  assist  the 
inhabitants  of  Chios  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
Athens.  He  went  himself  thitiier,  and,  on  his  arri- 
val in  Asia  Minor,  roused  the  whole  of  Ionia  to 
insurrection  a^inst  the  Athenians,  and  did  them 
considerable  mjury.  But  Agis  and  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  Spartans  became  jealous  of  him,  on 
account  of  his  success,  and  ordered  their  commanders 
in  Asia  to  cause  him  to  be  assassinated.  A.  suspected 
their  plan,  and  went  to  Tissaphemes,  a  Persian  sa- 
trap, who  was  ordered  to  act  in  concert  witli  tlie 
Lacedaemom'ans.  Here  he  changed  his  manners 
once  more,  adopted  the  luxurious  mibits  of  Asia,  and 
understood  how  to  make  himself  indispensable  to 
the  satrap.  As  he  could  no  longer  trust  Uie  Lace- 
daemonians, he  undertook  to  serve  his  country, 
and  showed  Tissaphemes  that  it  was  against  the  in- 
terest of  the  Persian  king  to  depress  the  Athe- 
nians entirely;  but  that  Sparta  and  Athens  ought 
to  be  preserved  for  their  mutual  injury.  Tissa- 
phemes  followed  this  advice,  and  afforded  the 
Athenians  some  relief.  The  latter  had,  at  that 
Ume,  considerable  forces  at  Samos.  A.  sent  word 
to  their  commanders,  that,  if  the  licentiousness 
of  the  people  was  suppre^ed,  and  the  govern- 
ment put  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  he  would 
procure  for  them  the  friendship  of  Tisssphemes, 
and  orevent  the  junction  of  the  Phoenician  and 
Lacedsmonian  fleets.  This  demand  was  granted, 
and  Pisander  sent  to  Athens ;  by  whose  means  the 
government  of  the  city  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
council  consisting  of  400  persons.  As,  however,  the 
council  showed  no  intention  to  recall  A.,  the  army 
of  Samos  chose  him  their  commander,  and  exhorted 
him  to  ffo  directly  to  Athens,  and  overthrow  the 
power  of  the  tyrants.  He  wished,  however,  not  to 
return  to  his  country  before  he  had  done  it  some 
services,  and  therefore  attacked  and  totally  defeated 
the  fleet  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  When  he  return- 
ed to  Tissaphemes,  the  latter,  in  order  not  to  ap- 
pear a  participator  in  the  act,  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  in  Saitlis.  But  A.  found  means  to  escape; 
phiced  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  army ; 
conquered  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Persians,  at 
Cyzicus,  by  sea  and  land  ;  took  Cyncus,  Chalcedon, 
and  Byzantium ;  restored  the. sovereignty  of  the  sea 
to  the  Athenians,  and  returned  to  his  country, 
whither  he  had  been  recalled,  on  the  motion  of 
Critias.    He  was  received  with  general  enthusiasm ; 
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fur  the  Athenians  considered  his  exile  the  cause  of 
all  their  misfortimes.  But  this  triumph  was  of  short 
duration.  He  was  sent  with  100  ships  to  Asia; 
but,  not  being  supplied  with  money  to  pay  his  sol- 
diers, he  saw  himself  under  the  necessity  of  seeking 
help  in  Caria,  and  committed  the  command  to 
Antiochus,  who  wasnlrawn  into  a  snare  by  Lysander, 
and  lost  his  life,  and  a  part  of  his  ships.  The  ene- 
mies of  A.  improved  this  opportunity  to  accuse  him, 
and  procure  his  removal  from  office.  A.  went  to 
Pactae  in  Thnu:e,  collected  troops,  and  wa^[ed  war 
against  the  Thracians.  He  obtained  considerable 
booty,  and  secured  the  quiet  of  the  neighbouring 
Greek  cities.  The  Athenian  fleet  was,  at  that 
time,  lying  at  Mgos  Potamos.  He  pointed  out  to 
the  generals  the  danger  which  threatened  them, 
advised  them  to  go  to  Sestos,  and  offered  his  assis- 
tance to  force  ttie  Lacedaemonian  general,  Lysan- 
der, either  to  fight,  or  to  make  peace.  But  they 
did  not  listen  to  him,  and  soon  after  were  totally 
defeated.  A.,  fearing  the  power  of  the  Laoedie- 
monians,  betook  himse&to  Bithynia,  and  was  about 
to  go  to  Artaxerxes  to  procure  his  assistance  for 
his  country.  In  the  meantime,  the  thirty  tyrants, 
whom  Lysander,  after  tlie  capture  of  Athens,  had 
set  up  there,  requested  tlie  latter  to  cause  A.  to  be 
•SBBSsinated.  But  Lysander  declined,  until  he  re- 
ceived an  Older  to  the  same  effect  from  his  own 
Sovemment  He  then  diarged  Phamabazus  with 
le  execution  of  it.  A.  was  at  tha^  time  with 
Timandra,  his  mistress,  in  a  castle  in  Phrygia.  The 
assistants  of  Phamabazus  set  fire  to  his  house,  and 
killed  him  with  their  arrows,  when  he  had  already 
escaped  the  confiagration.  Timandra  buried  the 
body  with  due  honour.  Thus  A.  ended  his  life, 
404  B.C.,  about  forty-five  years  old.  He  was  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  distinguished  qualities,  a  rare 
talent  to  captivate  and  rule  men,  and  uncommon 
eloquence,  although  he  could  not  pronounce  r,  and 
stuttered ;  but  he  had  no  fixed  principles,  and  was 
governed  only  by  external  circumstances.  He  was 
without  that  elevation  of  soul,  which  steadily  pur- 
sues the  path  of  virtue ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  pos- 
sessed tluit  coldness  whicli  arises  from  consciousness 
of  superiority,  aiid  which  shrinks  from  no  difficulty, 
because  al^nys  confident  of  success.  Plutarcli  and 
Cornelius  Nepos,  among  the  ancients,  have  written 
his  life. 

Alcides  ;  a  surname  of  Hercules,  usually  derived 
from  the  name  of  his  grandfather,  AlciBus,  the  lather 
of  Amphitryon. 

Alcjnous;  said  to  have  been  a  king  of  the 
Plucacians,  in  tlie  island  now  called  Corfu,  His 
gardens  liave  immortalized  his  memory.  The  pas- 
sages in  which  Homer  describes  his  hospitality  to- 
ward Ulysses,  and  the  ardent  desire  of  the  latter  to 
reach  his  home,  are  most  beautiful.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  Neptune. 

Alciphrom  ;  tlie  most  distinguished  of  the  Gre- 
cian epistolary  writers.  Notliing  is  known  of  h'ls 
life,  and  even  his  age  is  uncertaui.  It  is  probable 
that  he  belongs  to  the  second  century  afUT  Christ. 
We  have  116  fictitious  letters  by  him ;  the  object  of 
which  seems  to  be,  to  represent  the  manners, 
tlioughts,  and  feelings  of  certain  strongly-marked 
class4'S  in  the  free  communication  of  epistolary  in- 
tercourse. These  letters  are  distinguished  by  purity, 
clearness,  and  simplicity  of  language  and  style. 
Principal  editions,  Geneva,  1606;  Leipsic,  1715, 
and  one  in  1798,  at  Uie  same  place,  by  T.  A.  Wag- 
ner. 

Alcm.«»:«  ;  tlie  son  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle 
(q.  V.)  of  Argos ;  cliosen  chief  of  the  seven  Epigoiii, 
ill  which  capacity  he  took  and  destroyed  Thebes. 
His  &ther,  gviing  to  war,  charged  Ai  to  put  to  death 


Eriphyle,  who  had  betrayed  him.  He  did  so,  and 
was  pursued  by  the  furies.  An  omcle  infomied 
him,  that,  to  escape  their  vengeance,  he  must  re- 
side in  a  land  which  was  not  in  existence  when  he 
was  cursed  by  his  mother.  He  at  last  found  re«t, 
for  a  short  time,  on  an  island  in  the  river  Achelous, 
where  he  married  Callirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  the 
god  of  the  river,  after  repudiating  his  former  wife, 
Arsinoe.  But  he  did  not  lon^  enjoy  peace.  At  the 
request  of  his  wife,  he  attempted  to  recover  the 
fiUal  necklace  of  Hermione  fiY>m  his  former  fiithrr- 
in-law,  the  priest  Phlegeus,  who  caused  him  to  be 
murdered  by  his  sons. 

Alcbian  ;  a  Grecian  poet,  son  of  a  Spartan  slave, 
bom  at  Sardis,  in  Lydia,  about  670  years  B.  C. 
He  seems  to  have  lived,  for  the  most  part,  in  Sparta, 
where  he  obtained  the  rights  of  citixenship.  He 
sang  hymns,  pasans,  and  other  lyrical  poems,  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  and  gave  their  polished  form  to  these 
higher  kinds  of  poetry.  His  remaining  works  were 
collected  by  F.  Th.  Welcker  (Giessen,  1815,  4to). 

Alcmena;  the  daughter  of  Electryon,  and  wife 
of  Amphityron.  Jupiter  loved  her,  and  deceived 
her  by  assuming  the  form  of  her  husband.  From 
this  connexion,  wliich  continued  for  three  nights, 
sprang  Hercules. 

AuxxH,  John,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  fomider  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Gnunraor 
School  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  was  a  prelate  of  the 
15th  century,  distinguished  as  a  patron  of  leamine. 
He  died  in  1500.  Among  his  works  are  **  Gaul 
Cantus  ad  Confratres  suos  Curatus  in  Synodo  apud 
Barnwell,''  1480, 4to.  **  Mens  Perfectionis,"  Lond., 
1501 ,  4to.    *•  Abbatia  Spiritus,"  &c 

Alcohol  ;  the  purely  ^irituous  part  of  all  liquors 
that  have  undeigone  the  vinous  fermentation,  and 
derived  from  none  but  such  as  are  susceptible  of  it. 
As  a  chemical  agent,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
involving  in  its  various  combinations  all  the  grand 
principles  of  chemistry. — It  has  been  found  that 
spirit  of  wine,  of  sp.  gr.  *867,  when  enclosed  in  a 
bladder,  and  exposed  for  some  time  in  the  air,  is 
converted  into  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  '817,  the  water 
only  escaping  through  tlie  coats  of  the  bladder. — 
Alcohol,  obtained  by  slow  and  careful  distillation,  is 
a  limpid,  colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  smell, 
and  a  strong,  pungent  flavour.  Its  (specific  gravity 
varies  with  its  punty,  the  purest  obtained  by  recti- 
fication over  cldoride  of  calcium  being  *791 ;  as  it 
usually  occurs,  it  is  -820  at  60".  If  rendered  as  pure 
as  possible  by  simple  distillation,  it  can  scarrely 
be  obtained  of  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  -825  at 
60". —Mr  Hutton  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  frees- 
ing  alcohol,  but  the  fact  is  regarded  as  doubtful,  as 
*the  means  by  wliich  he  efEecced  its  congelation  were 
never  disclosed.  Mr  Walker  exposed  it  to  a  tem« 
perature  of  Ol",  but  no  congelation  took  phice  ;  it 
has,  therefore,  been  much  used  in  the  construction 
of  thermometers.  Even  when  diluted  with  an 
equal  weight  of  water,  it  requires  a  cold  of  6*  below 
0  to  congeal  it.  When  of  a  specific  gravity  of  -8^% 
it  boils  at  the  temperature  of  176",  the  barometrical 
presstue  being  30  inches.  In  the  vacnum  of  an  air- 
pump  it  boils  at  common  temperatures.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  compared  with 
atmospheric  air,  is  4-613 — Alcohol  may  be  mixed  in 
all  proportions  with  water,  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  mixture  is  greater  than  the  mean  of  the  t^*o 
liquids,  in  consequence  of  a  diminution  of  bulk  tliat 
occurs  on  mixture.— The  strength  of  such  spirituous 
liquors  as  consist  of  little  else  Uian  watcT  and  alco- 
hol, is  of  course  ascertained  by  their  specific  gravity  ; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  duties  upon  them^ 
this  is  asceitained  by  the  hydrmneter.  But  tlie 
only  correct  mode  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity 
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of  lifBda»  is  bf  wiiwiiiiig  them  in  B  delicate  balance 
^juaSL  BD  equal  volume  of  pure  water,  of  a  similar 
IraMGR.— Alcobol  is  extremelf  inflammable, 
indbw  viih  a  pale-Uue  flame,  scarcely  visible  in 
fan^4f  hgjtsL  It  occasions  no  fuliginous  deoosi- 
tioB  q»  w&tancps  held  over  it,  and  the  products 
of  ib  ewhiBtiBD  are  carbonic  add  and  water,  the 
«c^  of  the  water  oonsiderably  exceeding  that  of 
ti^iioDhoi  cansained.  Acoordine  to  Saussure,  jun. 
IOD}aits  of  alcohol  afford,  when  burned,  136  parts 
iff  nicr.  The  steady  and  uniform  heat,  which  it 
p««diifiiigoombustioD,  makes  it  a  valuable  material 
br  tnps.— The  action  between  alcohol  and  'some 
<tfU»flietab,  particularly  phitinum,  is  remarkable. 
H'faee  a  small  piece  of  thin  platuium  leaf,  suspended 
hf  1  viie,  b  heated  by  a  ^irit  lamp,  and  then 
•{iidd;  pot  into  a  glass,  in  which  tliere  is  a  liUle 
ikoliQl,  so  that  it  shall  remain  just  over  the  sur&ce, 
lad  of  coune  in  the  vapour  arising  fiom  Uie  alcohol, 
4o)Rtiniies  red>hot^  as  long  as  there  is  any  fluid  in 
iliT  ^r ;  which  is  owing  to  the  vapour  undergoing  a 
urt  of  combustion,  and  generating  heat  suflScient  to 
iNf)  the  metal  in  that  state.  This  action  aflTords 
the  Dftos  of  making  a  lamp  without  flame. — There 
nv  ^me  substances  which  communicate  colour  to 
ttkr  itme  of  alcohol ;  finom  boracic  acid,  it  acquires  a 
crrniish-yellow  tint ;  nitre  and  the  soluble  salts  of 
Wma  cause  it  to  boni  yellow,  and  those  of  strontia 
pre  ii  a  bfaotifid  rose  colour ;  cupreous  salts  im- 
{«t  a  fine  green  tinge.— Alcdiol  di^lves  pure  soda 
jod  potassa,  hot  it  does  not  act  upon  tlieir  carbo- 
i&m ;  oouequently,  if  the  latter  be  mixed  with  alco- 
U  mntaining  water,  tlie  liquor  separates  into  twt> 
pan  MB,  the  upper  being  alcohol  deprived,  to  a  con- 
^Airnble  extent,  of  water,  and  the  lower  the  aqueous 
tiimJoD  of  the  carbonate.  The  alcoholic  solution  of 
rSB.4ic  potisfia  was  known  in  old  pharmacy  under 
dir  name  of  / 'ira  Helnumt's  trndure  of  tartar.  It 
b  ml  for  purifying  pocassa.— Alcohol  dissolves  the 
pvitrr  Domber  of  the  acids.  It  absorbs  many  gas- 
«txB  bodies.  It  dissolves  the  vegetable  acids,  the 
^oistilf  oils,  the  resins,  tan,  and  extractive  matter, 
itA  nan  J  of  the  soaps ;  the  greater  number  of  the 
iird  otl^  are  taken  up  by  it  in  small  quantities  only, 
^  MN&r  aie  dissolved  largely. — ^The  compontion  of 
-caboi  was  investigated  by  Saussure,  anci  Gay  Lus- 
«c  The  result  waoi,  that  100  parts  of  pure  alcohol 
n««4of 

Hjdrogrn    .    .    .     IS-TO} 
Cuhon     ....    51-96  V     10CH». 
Oiyewi   ....    34-32) 
TW  Bumbera  approach  to  3  proportionals  of  liy- 
'^vn,  =:  3 ;  2  of  carbon,  r=  i'H ;  and  1  of  oxygen, 
=  (f.    Or  it  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of 
1  Tolmp  carbureted  hydrogen,  and  1  volume  of  the 
^^vor  of  water ;  the  2  volumes  being  condensed  into 
*  ^  spedflc  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  com- 
]v^  with  common  air,  will  be  1*599,  or,  according 
i^<'«7Liiffiac,  ItilS.     When  alcohol  is  submitted 
'c^ilbtioo  with  certain  acids,  a  peculiar  compound 
<»  uvard.  odled  etAer  (q.  v.;,  the  different  ethers 
^^  dfitiaguidhed  by  the  names  of  the  acids  em- 
f  ji\(ii  in  thrir  preparation. 
\uakxsi.    See  Koran. 

'^J'vcm,  or  ALBNUJt,  Flaocus;  an  English* 
*B,  mKiwued,  in  his  age,  for  learning ;  the  coiifi- 
"kK.  infractor,  and  adviser  of  Charlemagne.  He 
**  Uxa  in  York  (according  to  some,  near  London) 
*T^  VBs  cdncated  under  the  care  oif  the  venerable 
"^_yi  bishop  Egbert,  and  was  made  abbot  of 
<tnn^j.  Charlemagne  became  acquainted  with 
!_*  ■hnaa,  oo  his  return  from  Rome,  whence  he 
°^  ^^||ht  the  paliiimi  for  a  friend ;  invited  him, 
"  ^  to  bb  court,  and  made  use  of  his  services  in 
"  »»fciiwri  to  dviliie  his  subjtHts.    In  the  royal 


academy,  he  was  called  Flacctu  AUmus.  To  secun? 
the  benefit  of  his  instructions,  Charlemagne  estab- 
lished at  his  court  a  school,  called  Palatinuy  and  in- 
trusted  lUm  with  the  superintendence  of  several 
monasteries,  in  which  A.  exerted  himself  to  diffuse 
a  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  Most  of  the  schools  in 
France  were  eitlier  founded  or  improved  by  him ; 
thus  he  founded  the  school  in  the  aobey  of  St  Mar- 
tin of  Tours,  in  796,  after  the  plan  of  the  school  in 
York.  He  himself  instructed  a  large  number  of 
scholars  in  this  school,  who  afterwards  spread  the 
light  of  leamuig  through  the  empire  of  the  Franks. 
A.  took  his  leave  of  the  court  in  801,  and  retired  to 
the  abbey  of  St  Martin  of  Tours,  but  kept  up  a  con- 
stant correspondence  with  Charles  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  604.  He  left,  besides  many  theological 
writings,  several  elementary  works  in  the  branches 
of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  philology ;  also  poems, 
and  a  laige  number  of  letters,  the  style  of  which, 
however,  is  not  pleasing,  and  phiinly  betrays  the  un- 
cultivated character  of  the  age ;  nevertlieless,  he  is 
acknowledged  as  the  most  learned  and  polished  man 
of  his  time.  He  understood  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew. His  works  appeared  in  Paris,  1617,  folio, 
and  in  a  more  complete  form  in  Ratisbon,  1777, 
2  vols,  folio. 

Aldebaran,  or  the  btdCs  «ye,  in  astronomy;  a 
star  0)f  the  first  magnitude  in  the  southern  eye  of  the 
constellation  Taurus. 

Aldegoi^k,  St  Philip,  of  Mamix,  lord  of  mount 
St  Aldegonde,  was  bom  in  Brussels,  1538,  and 
studied  in  Geneva.  He  drew  up,  in  the  beginning 
of  Dec  1665,  the  act  of  compromise  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  privileges  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
was  signed  by  count  Louis  of  Nassau,  Henry  of  Bre- 
derode,  and  himself.  The  act  was  directed  chiefly 
against  the  introduction  of  the  inquisition  into  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  members  promised  to  assist 
each  other  with  their  persons  and  property.  It  was 
rejected,  however,  by  the  regent  Margaret.  In 
1566,  Alva  arrived.  St  A.  fled,  with  the  friends 
of  the  prmce  of  Orange,  to  Germany,  and  retmned 
with  them  as  their  leading  counsellor.  In  1573,  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Spaniards,  at  Maesluys, 
was  afterwards  exchanged,  and  conducted  many  di- 
plomatic negotiations  of  the  young  republic  abroad. 
He  defended  Antwerp  a  long  time,  though  not  suc- 
cessfully. He  assisted  in  establishing  the  university 
of  Leyden,  and  died  tliere,  professor  of  theology,  in 
1598. 

AusBoiovBN,  battle  at,  March  1,  1793.  The  en- 
gagement near  this  town,  situated  between  Juliers 
and  Aix  la  Chapelle,  opened  the  campaign  of  1793. 
The  year  previous,  the  Austrians  had  been  obliged, 
after  the  battle  of  Jemappe,  to  evacuate  Belgium, 
and  retire  behind  the  Roer.  Dumouriez,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1793,  threatened  Holland  with 
an  invasion.  To  prevent  this,  and  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Maestricht,  the  prince  of  Coburff  drew  together 
his  army,  consisting  of  40,000  men,  behind  the  Roer, 
and  folded  this  river,  March  1,  in  two  columns,  at 
Duren  and  Jidiers.  In  the  engagement  which  en- 
sued, the  French  lost  about  6000  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  4000  prisoners.  On  the  following 
day,  Aix  la  ChapeUe  and  Liege  were  occupied,  the 
siege  of  Maestricht  raised,  and  the  French  actively 
pursued.  At  Neerwinden  the  French  halted,  and 
received  a  re-enforcement,  consisting  of  the  corps 
destined  to  invade  Holland,  but  were  beaten  here, 
'  March  18,  a  second  time. 

Aldkb.  The  alder  or  owler  (f>etnla  alnus)  is  a 
tree  which  grows  in  wet  situations,  and  is  distinguish- 
ed by  its  flower-stalks  being  branched,  its  leaves  be- 
ing roundish,  waved,  serrated,  and  downy  at  the 
branching  of  the  veins  beneath.    It  is  common  in 
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Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca. Tliefe  are  few  means  of  better  employing 
swampy  and  morassy  grouods,  than  by  planting  them 
with  alders ;  for,  although  the  growth  of  these  trees 
is  not  rapid,  the  uses  to  whidi  they  are  applicable 
are  such  as  amply  to  compensate  for  the  slowness 
with  which  they  come  to  perfection.  The  wood  of 
the  alder,  which  is  in  great  demand  for  machinery,  is 
frequently  wrought  into  cop  for  miil-wheek,  as  It  is 
peoiliarly  adapted  for  all  kmds  of  work  which  are  to 
be  kept  constantly  in  water.  It  isoonsequently  used  for 
pumps,  sluices,  pipes,  drains,  and  conduits  of  differ- 
ent descriptions,  and  for  the  foundation  of  buildings 
situated  in  swamps.  For  tliese  purposes,  it  has 
been  much  cultivated  in  Flanders  and  Holland. 
It  is  commonly  used  for  bobbins,  women's  shoe- 
heels,  ploughmen's  clogs,  and  numerous  articles  of 
turnery  wafe.  This  wcod  also  serves  for  many 
domestic  and  rural  uses,  for  spinning-wheels,  tnwuriis, 
the  handles  of  tools,  ladders,  cartwheels,  &c.  The 
roots  and  knots  furnish  a  beautifiilly-veined  wood, 
nearly  of  the  colour  of  mahogany,  and  well  adapted 
for  cabinet-work.  The  bark  may  be  advantageously 
used  in  the  operations  of  tanning  and  leather-dressing, 
and  by  fishermen  for  staining  their  nets.  This  and  tte 
young  twigs  are  sometimes  employed  in  dyeing,  and 
Yield  different  shades  of  yellow  and  red.  The  Lfl|>- 
landers  chew  the  bark  of  the  alder,  and  dye  thrir 
leather  garments  red  with  the  saliva  thus  produced. 
With  the  addition  of  copperas,  it  yields  a  mack  dye, 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  colouring  cotton. 
In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  we  are  informed  that 
young  branches  of  the  alder,  cut  down  hi  the  sum- 
mer, spread  over  the  fields,  and  left  during  the  win- 
ter to  decay,  are  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
manure.  The  fresh-gathered  leaves,  being  covered 
with  a  glutinous  moisture,  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
strewea  upon  floors  to  destroy  fleas,  which  become 
entangled  in  it,  as  birds  are  with  bird-lime. 

Aldkriun  (iEidar,  elder,  and  fiiaii) ;  among  the 
ancient  Saxons,  the  second  order  of  nobility,  it  was 
synonymous  with  the  I^Attn  cornet^  the  earia  or  Jart 
of  the  Danes  (which  after  the  Danish  thnes  super- 
seded it),  and  the  Menhr  and  mq^  of  the  Franks. 
The  aldermen  were  at  first  governors  cf  counties, 
and  were  admits  into  the  wUimagemotf  or  great 
council  of  the  nation ;  gave  their  consent  to  the  pub- 
lic  statutes ;  kept  oider  among  the  fireeholders  at 
Uie  county  courts ;  in  times  of  war,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  militairy  forces  of  their  shires,  and  were 
called  duJketf  or  Aereiogen,  (the  Gem.  herzog). 
They  were  at  first  appointed  by  the  Ung,  and  were 
afterwards  elected  by  the  fifeeholders  of  the  shire ; 
at  fint  the  ofikce  was  during  good  behavioor,  but 
finally  became  hereditary.  Aldennen,  at  present, 
are  ofllcers  associated  with  the  mayor  of  a  city,  for 
the  administration  of  the  municipal  government, 
iwth  in  England  and  the  United  States.  In  some 
places,  they  act  as  judges  in  certain  civil  and  crimi- 
nal cases.  In  London,  tliere  are  twenty-six  alder- 
men, who  preside  over  the  twenty-six  wards 'of  the 
city,  and  from  whose  number  tlie  mayor  is  electal 
annually. 

Aldhklbc    See  Adhelm. 

Aldcekky  ;  an  isUind  on  the  coast  of  Normaady, 
about  eight  miles  ifi  circumfen^nce.  Though  within 
seven  miles  of  cape  la  Hogue,  it  is  subject  to  the 
crown  of  Grpat  Britain,  with  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
and  Sark,  it  forms  the  only  part  of  the  posseasions  of 
William  the  Conqueror  tiiat  now  remahi  under  the 
government  of  England.  A  is  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  English  coast,  and  about 
eighteen  from  Guernsey.  The  race  ofA.\B9L  name 
given  to  Uie  strait  running  betw««n  the  coast  of 
France  and  this  ishind.     The  town  of  this  name. 


about  two  miles  finom  the  haiteur,  Is  but  poorly 
built,  and  contains  about  1000  iidiabitaiitSL  In 
stormy  weather,  the  whole  coast  is  dangeroas,  perti* 
cularly  from  a  ridge  of  rocks,  called  the  Casket*^ 
which  form  numerous  eddies  that  have  often  piored 
filial  to  mariners.  The  air  is  aakibrioas,  the  soil 
fertile  and  much  cultivated ;  but  the  custom  of  gavel- 
kind dividuig  the  lands  hito  small  parts,  keeps  Uie 
people  hi  a  state  of  poverty.  They  said  grain  to 
England.  In  1119,  Henry,  duke  of  Normandy, 
son  of  king  Henry  I.,  with  many  nobles,  was  lost 
near  this  idand ;  and  in  1744,  the  Victory,  of  116 
guns,* admiral  Sir  John  Balchen,  with  1100  marines 
and  sailors,  was  lost  near  the  coast  of  A 

AuMNB  EnmoNs;  the  name  given  to  the  works 
which  proceeded  fi^xn  the  press  of  the  ftmily  of 
Aldus  Manutius.    (See  Manutnu.)    Recommended 
by  their  intrinsic  value,  as  well  as  by  a  splendid 
exterior,  they  have  gained  the  reqiect  of  scholars, 
and  the  attention  of  Dook-collectors.    Many  of  them 
are  the  first  editions  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics 
and  some  have  not  been  printed  again ;  as  Rheforrm 
Oraeif  Alexander  AphrodtsieneiM.    The  text  of  the 
modem  classical  authors  printed  by  them,as  Petrarca, 
Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  others,  was  critically  r«vis(^ 
from  manuscripts.    Generally  speaking,  their  edi> 
tions  are  distinguished  for  correctness,  though  their 
Greek  classics  are  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  their 
Latm  and  Italian.    These  editions,  especially  those 
of  Aldus  Manutius,  tlie  fiither,  are  of  importance  in 
the  history  of  printing.    Aldus  deserves  much  credit 
for  his  beautiful  t^^es.     He  had  nine  kbiils  of 
Greek  types,  and  no  one  before  him  printed  so 
much  and  so  beautifoUy  in  this  language.    Of  the 
Lattai  character  he  procured  fourteen  kinds  of  type. 
Among  the  latter  is  the  anHfua^  with  which  Bembws 
de  JBtna^  1495,  4to,  is  printed;  a  very  beautiful 
character.    The  Italic  characters,  invented  and  cut 
by  Francesco  of  Bologna,  and  brought  into  tt5e  by 
Aldus,  who  employed  them  for  the  collection  of 
editions  of  ancient  luid  modem  chissics,  in  8vo,  rUie 
first  of  which,  Virgil,  appeared  hi  1501,)  are  lr5si 
handsome ;    they  are   too  stiff  and  anguhir,  and 
foulty  hi  a  technical  respect,  on  account  of  the 
many  letters  connected  together.     He  had  even 
three  kinds  of  Hebrew  types.    He  was  no  friend  to 
ornaments  of  the  capitals,  roses,  vignettes,  and  the 
like.    The  Hwmeroiomachia  PolifiUi,  1499,  foL,  is 
his  only  work  nimished  with  ornaments  of  that  kiud« 
and  wood-cuts.    His  paper  is  uivariably  strong  ami 
white.     He  introduced  the  custom  of  striku^  otf 
some  copies  of  an  edition  on  better,  finer,  and  imiter 
paper  than  the  rest ;  first,  in  the  EfiMm  (?r«c<r, 
i  499.     He  also  first  published  shigle  copies  on  large 
paper,  hi  the  edition  of  Philostratns,  1501.     lie 
printed  also  the  first  impressions  on  blue  paper,  be- 
ginning with  some  copies  of  the  Libri  de  Re  Ruttica 
and  Qulntilian,  both  in  1514.    His  unpfessions  on 
parchment  were  eminently  beautiful.     His  ink  is  of 
excellent  quality.     At  the  same  time,  his  prices 
were  foir.    His  Aristotle,  five  vols.  foL,  cost  only 
eleven  ducats.    The  press  sank  in  reputation  under 
the  care  of  his  son  Paul,  and  his  grandson  Aldus. 
When  it  was  broken  up,  hi  1097,  after  a  duration  of 
100  years,  end  after  producing  908  editions,  it  was 
distinguistied  hi  nothing  from  other  presses  hi  the 
country.    The  Aldine  editions,  especially  those  of 
the  father,  were  eariy  sought  for.    The  printers  in 
Lyons,  and  the  GiunU  in^Florence,  in  1502,  found 
it  advantageous  to  publish  inferior  and  spurious  re- 
prints.   In  modem  times,  they  have  been  highly 
prised  by  scientific  collectors     The  Harte  h.  Mar. 
rirg.,  of  1497  (lately  sold  for  100  ducat&),  the  Virgil 
of  1501,  and  the  RAeioree  Grteci,  not  to  mention  the 
very  rare  editions  between  1491  and  1497,  are  ]cr- 
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HMnly  lorw  and  valuable.    The  bookseller  and 

UUiopi|ifr  Rcnaoan),  in  Paris,  and  the  grand 

di^eof  Tseuiy,  posses  the  most  complete  <»llec- 

tisL  Of  die  fonner's  excellent  work  on  the  press 

of  Alfa,  a  sopplementary  volume   appeared    in 

181  &  A  lilt  of  all  genuine  Aldine  editions  is  given 

in  (ipi|ipmdix  to  the  1st  vol.  of  Ebert's  Bibiiogra- 

|ttal  Laicon.— See,  also,  Annales  de  rimprimerie 

*t  Aides,  oa  Histenre  des  trois  Manuoe,  et  de  leurs 

edftin;  par  AHL  Aug.  Renouard;  second  edit, 

An,  iSti,  S  vols.  8vt)w;  and  Rqiertorium  BibliO' 

pafkiam,  in  quo  Libri  omnes  ab  Arte  Typographica 

■itato  Hfiie  ad  Annom  M.D.  typis  express!,  oraine 

Alpftibetieo  arameranCor  vel  adcuratius  recludentur ; 

Opcia  U  Hain;   StottaanL    The  second  part  of 

tWina  vol.  of  this  work  has  been  published  quite 

iccfady. 

Ammjanea ;  the  name  of  a  princely  &mily  at 
BflBe,eeiefanted  in  the  history  of  art  on  account  of 
■  wifDB  fresco.  In  their  villa,  representinff  a  wed- 
^.  sod  called  by  the  name  of  the  AldArandme 
%m6ag.  It  was  discovered  in  the  time  of  Clement 
TUL,  aot  &r  from  the  church  Santa  Maria  Mag. 
fioR,  ia  the  disdbrict  where,  formerly,  were  the  gar- 
Mi  of  Maoenas,  and  carried  thence  into  that  vula. 
yiartrfiBsim  supposed  it  to  be  the  wedding  of  Pe- 
IfvBiBd  Thetis ;  the  count  Bandy,  that  of  Manilas 
^  Jnlii.--Several  scholars,  also,  of  this  name  have 
^Riagoidied  themselves,  especially  Sylvester  A., 
^■«si  lor  his  knowledge  oi  law,  and  his  brother 
IWoBs,  both  in  the  I6th  century. 

Aumod;  abbot  of  Tavistock,  and  afterwards 
Whop  of  Worecater,  1046.  He  was  the  first  English 
bikop  who  visited  Jerusalem,  and  after  his  return 
nf  fBiird  to  the  see  of  ¥ork,  an  elevation  which, 
vWa  he  appeared  at  Rome,  the  poor  refused  to  ra- 
ttfy.oiactount  of  his  ignorance  and  simony.  A.'s 
■IntttMtt,  however,  previuled,  and  he  received  the 
laUioB  from  the  pootifi:  On  the  death  t)f  Edward 
tW  Coafasor,  he  crowned  Harold,  and  afterwards 
tW  CooqoeiDr,  whose  esteem  he  enjoyed,  and  whose 
fnt  he  Bade  subservient  to  the  views  of  the  church., 
Vbn  he  had  received  some  indignities  from  a  go- 
v«r  of  York,  he  flew  to  London,  and,  with  all  Die 
"*paricn  and  haughtiness  of  an  offended  prelate, 
A^asDM  vcnmnce,  and  pronounced  a  curse  on 
thr  bead  of  Willkffi.  His  vrrath  was  with  difficulty 
pcled  by  the  entreaties  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
■^in,  sad  the  curse  was  recalled,  and  changed  into 
s  l>i«iBng.  U  is  said  that  he  died  with  grief,  on 
*n«  the  Docthof  Ei^^land  desohited  by  the  ravages 
cf  HaiQld  and  Canute,  sons  of  Sweyn,  Sept.  11, 

AiMKH,  Henry,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
1 W,  lad  distinguisbed  for  his  love  and  knowledge 
^  ■aae.  He  adapted  many  of  the  works  of  the 
<^aastcn  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Enghtnd, 
•"Icanposfd,  besides,  many  original  services  and 
"■hrBa.  He  was  also  author  or  several  esteemed 
P«k»cal  works.  At  his  death,  which  took  place 
•  niO,  he  bc<|uemthed  to  the  college,  over  which 
*»  bd  pRsidrd  upwards  of  twenty  years,  a  large 
wnfaaUe  ooUectioo  of  music,  of  which  Dr  Bur- 
>?«rakshigUy. 

Aliflm-AXMA,  Ulyases,  a  traveller  and  natuxalist, 
«Jb  istt  at  Bologna,  where  he  was  professor  of 
F^«pky  and  physic;  and  died  in  1605.  After  his 
^^theiKolt  of  his  travels  was  published  in  six 
?^  tta,  wherein  he  describes  a  great  variety  of 

#__  **^  Boa ;  well  known  and  extensively  used 
™o*d  liquors,  the  prindnal  of  which  is  extracted 
r^*^^ sorts  of  pain,  out  moat  commonly  from 
■*!•  Mr  it  has  ondeigone  the  process  termed 


malting.  The  distinction  between  ale  and  lieiT, 
or  porter,  has  been  ably  elucidated  by  Dr  Thomas 
Thomson,  in  his  very  valuable  article  en  brewing, 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  Exicyclopsdia  Britannica : 
— <'  Both  ale  and  beer  are  !n  Great  Britain  obtained 
by  fermentation  from  the  malt  of  barley ;  but  they 
differ  from  each  other  in  several  particulars.  Ale  is 
light-coloiued,  brisk,  and  sweetish,  or  at  least  free 
from  bitter ;  while  beer  is  dark-coloured,  bitter,  and 
much  less  brisk.  What  is  called  porth'  in  England 
is  a  species  of  beer;  and  the  term  "•  porter"  at  pre- 
sent signifies  what  was  formerly  called  sirwtg  beer. 
The  original  difference  between  ale  and  beer  was 
owing  to  the  malt  from  which  they  were  prepared. 
Ale  malt  was  dried  at  a  very  low  heat,  and  conse- 
quently was  of  a  pale  colour;  while  beer  or  porter 
malt  was  dried  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  Imd  of 
consequence  acquired  a  brown  colour.  This  incipi- 
ent charring  had  developed  a  peculiar  and  agreeable 
bitter  taste,  which  was  communicated  to  the  beer 
alonff  with  the  dark  colour.  This  bitter  taste  ren- 
dered beer  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  less 
injurious  to  the  constitution  than  ale.  It  was  conse* 
quently  manu&ctured  in  greater  quantities,  and  soon 
became  the  common  drink  of  the  lower  ranks  in 
England.  When  malt  became  high  priced,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heavy  taxes  laid  upon  it,  and  the 
great  increase  in  the  price  of  barley  which  took 
phioe  during  the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
orewers  found  out  that  a  greater  quantity  of  wort  of 
a  given  strength  could  be  prepared  from  pale  malt 
than  from  br^n  malt.  The  consequence  was,  that 
pale  malt  was  substituted  for  brown  malt  in  the 
orewing  of  porter  and  beer.  We  do  not  mean  that 
the  whole  malt  employed  was  pale,  but  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  it.  The  wort,  of  course, 
was  much  paler  than  before ;  and  it  wanted  that 
agreeable  bitter  flavour  which  characterized  porter, 
and  made  it  so  much  relished  by  most  palates.  The 
porter  brewers  endeavoured  to  remedy  these  defects 
by  several  artificial  additions.  At  the  same  time 
various  substitutes  were  tried  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  agreeable  bitter  communicated  to  porter  by  the 
use  of  brown  malt.  Quassia,  coculus  indicus,  and 
we  believe  even  opium,  were  employed  in  succession ; 
but  none  of  them  were  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
sufficiently.  Whether  the  use  of  these  substances 
be  still  persevered  in,  we  do  not  know;  but  we 
rather  believe  that  they  are  not,  at  least  by  the 
London  porter  brewers." — The  manu&cture  of  ale 
or  beer  is  of  very  high  antiquity.  Herodotus  tells 
us,  that  owing  to  the  want  of  wine,  the  Egyptians 
drank  a  liquor  fermented  from  barley  (lib.  ii.  cap. 
77).  The  use  of  it  was  also  very  anciently  intro- 
duced into  Greece  and  Italy,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  been  very  extensively  used  in 
these  coimtries.  Mead,  or  metheglin,  was  prolmbly 
the  earliest  intoxicating  liquor  known  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  Ale  or  beer  was,  however,  in  common 
use  in  Germany  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  {Morib,  Germ. 
cap.  23).  ^  All  the  nations,**  says  Pliny,  '^  who  in- 
habit the  west  of  Europe  have  a  liquor  with  which 
they  intoxicate  themselves,  made  ot  com  and  water 
(firvge  ntadida).  The  manner  of  making  this  liquor 
is  somewhat  different  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  oUkt 
countries,  and  it  is  called  by  many  various  names ; 
but  its  nature  and  properties  are  every  where  tlie 
same.  The  people  of  Spain,  in  particular,  brew  this 
liquor  so  well  that  it  wilt  keep  good  for  a  long  time. 
So  exquisite  is  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  in  gratify- 
ing their  vicious  appetites,  that  they  have  thus  in- 
vented a  method  to  make  water  itself  intoxicate." 
{Hut.  Nat.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  22.^— The  Saxons  nnd 
Danes  were  passionately  fond  of  beir;  and  the 
drinking  of  it  was  supposed  to  form  one  of  the  prin  • 
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cipel  enjoyments  of  the  heroes  admitted  to  the  hail 
or  Odin.  {Ma/let* t  Northern  Antiquities,  cap.  6,  &c.) 
— The  manufacture  of  ale  was  early  introduced  into 
England.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  'kJag 
of  \Vessex ;  and  is  particularly  ^^ecifted  anum^  the 
liquors  provided  for  a  royal  buiqiwt  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Conlnsor.  It  was  customary  in  the 
reigns  of  tbe  Norman  princes  to  regulate  the  price 
of  ale ;  and  it  was  enacted,  liy  a  statute  passed  in 
1872,  that  a  brewer  should  be  allowed  to  sell' two 
gallons  of  ale  for  a  penny  in  cities,  and  three  or  four 
gallons  for  the  same  price  in  the  country.  The  use 
of  hops  in  the  manufacture  of  ale  and  beer  seems  to 
have  been  a  German  invention.  They  wero  used  in 
the  breweries  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century ;  but  Uiey  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  till  two  hundred  years 
afterwards,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1630,  Henry  V  III.  enjoined  brewers  not 
to  put  hops  into  their  ale.  It  would,  however,  ap- 
pear, that  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  order  ; 
for  in  1552  hop  plantations  had  begun  to  be  formf^i. 
(BeckmantCs  Hut.  Invent,  vol.  iv.  pp.  336—341. 
Eng.  ed.) — The  addition  of  hops  renders  ale  more 
palatable,  by  giving  it  an  agreeable  bitter  taste, 
while,  at  the  same  time  it  fits  it  for  being  kept  mucli 
longv^r  without  iigury.  Generally  speaking,  the 
English  brewers  employ  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
hops  than  the  Scottisli.  Tiie  latter  are  in  the  habit  of 
using,  in  brewing  the  fine  Edinburgh  ale,  from  a 
pound  to  a  poundand  a  half  of  hops  tor  every  bushel 
of  malL  Previously  to  1823  there  were  only  two 
torts  of  beer  allowed  to  be  brewed  in  Engknd,  viz. 
strong  beery  that  is,  beer  of  the  value  of  16«.  and  up- 
wards, the  barrel,  exclusive  of  the  duty ;  and  small 
heer,  or  beer  of  the  value  of  16^.  a  barrel,  exclusive 
of  the  duty.  In  1823,  however,  an  act  was  passed 
<4  Geo.  IV.  c.  51.)  authorizing  the  brewing,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  an  intermediate  beer.  But  this 
sort  of  iieer  was  either  not  suited  to  tiie  public  taste, 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  restrictions  laid  on 
the  brewers  deterred  them  from  engaging  extensively 
in  its  manufiusture.  This  limitation  and  classification 
of  the  different  sorts  of  ale  and  beer,  according  to 
their  strength,  originated  in  the  duties  laid  upon 
them ;  and  now  that  these  duties  have  been  repealed, 
ale  and  beer  may  be  brewed  of  any  deg^ree  of 
strength.  Since  tlie  abolition  of  the  beer  duties, 
the  regulattons,  as  to  the  manufacture  of  ale  and 
beer,  are  very  few  and  simple ;  and  consist  only  in 
tiding  out  a  license,  entering  the  premises,  and 
abstaming  from  tlie  use  of  any  article,  other  tlian 
malt,  in  the  preparation  of  the  beer.  A  brewer 
using  any  place,  or  mash-tun,  for  the  purpose  of 
brewing,  without  Iiaving  made  an  entry  thereof  at 
the  nearest  excise  office,  forfeits  for  every  such  offence 
i&200;  and  all  the  worts,  beer,  and  materials  for 
making  the  same,  together  with  the  mash-tun,  are 
forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer.— Brew- 
ers obstructing  officers  shall,  for  every  such  offence, 
forfeit  JS100.-<1  Will.  IV.  c.  61.  %  15,  16.)  The 
duties  on  ale  and  beer  in  Scotland  have  been  for  a 
lengthened  period  the  same  as  in  England.  At  tlie 
miion  in  1707,  thp  English  duties  on  ale  and  beer 
were  inlrodueed  into  Scotland.  But,  besides  strong 
and  small  beer,  tlie  Scots  had  an  uitermediate 
species,  which  they  called  two^penny^wrA  which  was 
their  favourite  beverage.  The  duty  on  this  de- 
scription of  lx*er  was  fixed,  at  the  miion,  at  2s,  \\d, 
a  barrel.  For  tAirty  yearn  afu^r  itn  imposition  the 
quantity  of  two-peiuiy  tliat  paid  duty  was  always 
above  400,000,  ai^d  sometimes  exceeded  500,000 
barrels  a  year.  But  in  1760  the  duty  on  two-penny 
was  increased  io  Ss.  ^d.  and  the  consumption  im- 
meJbteiy  fell  off  to  between  100,000  and  200,000 


barrels  I  The  quantity  that  paid  duty  in  1800  a 

ed  to  149,803  barrels.     The  nomfrctwe  of  ths 

spedes  of  beer  oeved  cnftiraly  in  1802. 

A-UEB ;  the  situation  of  tlie  helm  when  it  is  push- 
ed down  to  the  lee  side  of  tbe  ship,  in  order  to  put 
the  ship  about,  or  to  lay  her  HNul  to  tbe  windward. 

ALis(iAMBB,  Philip;  an  author  whose  writings 
afford  a  great  amount  of  information  respecting  the 
order  of^the  Jesuits.  He  was  a  Jesuit,  bom  at 
Brussels,  1592.  His  Bibliotheque  des  auteurs 
Jesuites  was  published  at  Antwerp,  1643;  Vita  P. 
Joannis  Cardin.  Lusitani  ex  Societ.  Jesu,  ISmo, 
Rome,  1649 ;  Heroes  et  Victims  Caritatis  Societ. 
Je.u,  4to,  Rome,  1668;  Mortes  illustres  et  gesta 
eorum  de  Societ.  Jesu,  qui  iu  Odium  Fidei  ab  lis- 
reticis  vel  aliis  oocisi  sunt,  folio,  Rome,  1657.  A. 
died  at  Rome,  1652.  He  was  fi-r  some  time  con- 
fessor of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  afterwards  re- 
tained at  Rome  uy  the  general  of  his  order  as  secret 
tary,  to  prepare  the  Latin  despatches  to  Germany. 
The  Bibliothequey  his  chief  work,  was  also  publisiied 
iu  Latin,  Rome,  1675. 

Aleman,  Matthew,  the  author  of  the  once  po'^ii- 
lar  history  of  **  Guzman  d'Alfantche,  the  Spanish 
Rogue.''  He  was  bom  near  Seville,  and  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  II.  was  much  about  court.  lis 
work  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  European 
lani»uage. 

Alemaxni  ;  that  i«,  aU  men,  ct  various  sorts  of 
men  ;  the  name  of  a  military  confederacy  of  st>veral 
German  tribes,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  tbe 
3d  century,  approached  the  Roman  territory.  Thetr 
settlements  extended,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhine, 
firom  lake  Constance,  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube,  tu 
the  Maine  and  the  Lahn.  Their  neighbours  on  tbe 
east  were  the  Suevi,  and,  farther  on,  tlie  Burgno- 
dians.  The  principal  tribes  composing  the  Aleman- 
nic  league  were  the  Teucteri.  UsipeU's,  Chaiti,  and 
Vangiones.  Caracalla  first  fougfit  with  them,  on 
the  southern  part  of  the  Rhine,  in  211,  but  did  not 
conquer  them;  Severus  was  likewise  unsucces<iful. 
Maximin  was  the  first  wliO  conquered  and  drove 
them  beyond  the  Rliine,  in  236.  After  his  death, 
they  again  invaded  Gaul ;  but  Posthumius  defeated 
them,  pursued  them  into  Germany,  and  fortified  the 
boundary  with  ramparts  and  ditches ;  of  wi.ich  the 
mounds  near  Phoriiig,  on  the  Danube,  the  rsmpan 
extending  througn  Holienlohe  to  Jaxthausen,  aml^ 
the  ditch  with  palisadoes  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Maine,  are  remnants.  (See  Devil's  ffall.)  But  tJie 
A.  did  not  desist  from  their  incursions,  and  were  suc- 
cessively repulsed  by  LoUianus,  tlie  successor  of 
Posthumius,  by  the  emperor  Probus,  ui  282,  and  af* 
terwards  by  Constantius  Chlorus.  Nevertheless, 
during  the  disturbances  in  the  empire,  and  until 
Constantine  became  its  sole  master,  they  occupied 
the  tract  from  Mentz  to  StrB&bur|r.  At  hist,  Julian 
xms  sent,  when  Caesar,  to  Gaul,  m  357.  He  again 
repulsed  the  A.,  and  forced  their  princes,  of  whom 
there  were  then  eight,  to  sue  for  prace.  Their 
whole  force,  in  the  chief  battle  against  Julian, 
amounted  to  35,000  men.  When  the  migration  ot* 
the  northern  tribes  began,  the  A.  were  among  the 
hordes  that  over-ran  Gaul.  They  spread  along  the 
whole  western  side  of  the  Rhine,  and,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  5th  century,  over  all  Helvetia.  At  last, 
Clovis  broke  their  power  in  496,  siiUlued  them,  and 
deprived  them  of  a  laive  portion  of  their  possessioiM. 
Many  of  them  fled  to  Theodoric,  lung  of  the  OstfO> 
gotht(,  into  Italy  and  the  Alps ;  tlie  greater  port, 
however,  returned  to  their  own  country. 

Alembkrt,  Jean  le  Rond  d',  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished mathematicians  and  literary  characters  of 
the  18th  century,  was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1717,  but 
was  exposed  by  his  parents,  madame  de  Tencin  and 
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the  poet  Dotoodies,  provincial  commissaiy  of  artil- 
Irrf.  IVdMld  appeared  so  weak,  that  the  police 
ufiocr,  'wattd  of  carrying  it  to  the  foundling  hospi- 
bt,  conittfd  it  to  the  care  of  the  wife  ot  a  poor 
glttitr.  Mttps  he  had  secret  instructions  to  do 
lo:  fir.  ahkoa^  his  parents  never  publicly  ac- 
faw»i<^pgd  him,  they  did  not  withdraw  tlieir  care 
fivi  Ub  ;  oo  the  oontrary,  his  father  afterwards 
fvcM  i^ioo  him  an  income  of  1200  livres,  a  sum 
vivt  WK  then  sufficient  to  procure  the  necessaries 
(/life.  He  showed  much  racility  in  learning,  and 
«t  tftp  BM  of  four  years,  was  sent  to  a  boarding- 
.   He        "    ^  •'     ' 


i  was  but  ten  years  old,  when  the  princi 
fd.  a  Du  of  merit,  declared  that  he  could  teach  him 
M  taote.  He  entered  the  college  Mazarin  at  the 
tc^  of  twelve.  His  talents  surprised  his  instructors, 
vt«>  tboogfat  they  had  found  in  him  a  second  Pascal 
u^  mpport  the  cause  of  the  Jansenists,  with  whom 
ihey  ime  closely  connected.  He  wrote,  in  the 
fnft  yan  of  his  philosophical  studies,  a  commentary 
II  tbr  fptstle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans.  But,  when 
tc  hf^UL  to  study  mathematics,  this  science  capti- 
ywfd  him  so  much,  that  he  renounced  all  theolo- 
val  dispates.  He  left  college,  studied  law,  be- 
oar  an  advocate,  but  did  not  cease  to  occupy  him- 
«4f  widi  mathematics,  though  he  was  almost  en- 
tMj  dntitute  of  property.  A  pamphlet  on  the 
aotioD  of  sabd  bodies  in  a  fluid,  and  another  on  the 
Mrcnl  calcolDs,  iriiich  he  laid  before  the  academy 
cf  srimoes  hi  1739  and  1740,  showed  him  in  so  &- 
^vnhir  a  Ugfat,  that  the  academy  received  him,  in 
1T4U  laio  the  number  of  its  members.  He  soon 
1^  pahtfihed  his  fiunous  works  on  dynamics,  TVaite 
4t  Jpmmi^,  and  on  fluids,  TraiiS  deMfuides.  In 
IT 4^  his  Theory  of  the  Winds  obtained  the  prize 
<*nd  by  the  academy  of  Berlin,  of  which  he  was 
'Wq  a  Bimfaer.  Among  his  communications  to 
1^  Bodemy,  two  are  highly  distinguished— that  on 
|«Y  tialjsis,  and  the  one  ^diich  treats  of  the  vibra- 
tos of  annp.  He  also  took  a  part  in  the  investi- 
tairai  vfaicS  completed  the  discoveries  of  Newton 
r*^Mniiiff  the  Botkm  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Whilst 
Ej.«r  ud  CJaiiaiii  were  engaged  in  tliese,  he  deli- 
<mti  ia  1747,  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  a  solution 
^  (hp  problem  pcoposed  to  determine  what  distur- 
^"Bcts  aie  oecasioned  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  the 
phatts  ia  their  elliptical  revolutions  round  the  sun, 
ad  viat  their  motion  would  be,  if  they  were  acted 
•  «aly  by  the  attractive  power  of  the  sun.  He 
^vRmnl  these  labours  for  several  years,  and  pub- 
iMt  at  intervals,  various  important  astronomical 
t'VKitfStiiidQding  ooe  on  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
yy;  also  his  experiment  on  the  resistance  of  fluid 
™^  and  a  number  of  dissertations  on  otiier  sub- 
/^;  wotki,  of  the  valoe  of  which  there  is  but  one 
^■n  among  schobrs,  but  which  produced  a  cold- 
^  « the  pan  of  Enler  and  others.— In  the  first 
■^nrafluifigiidnessibr  mathematics,  he  had,  for 
^.beeaiKindiiiereotto  belles  lettres;  but  his 
^1  l«Te  of  them  soon  revived,  after  his  most  im- 
Py* dacpvfries,  when  mathematical  investigations 
•>»d  to  afibcd  him  so  rich  a  harvest  of  new  truths, 
*a»  frhthe  neeesiiy  of  reUixaUon.  He  entered  on 
^aevcueer,  with  his  introduction  to  the  Ency- 
«^ Af,  aad  it  will  always  be  a  pattern  of  style  in 
^^U^of  Kicntiic  subjects,  uniting,  as  it  does, 
rj^""*  pntawoiu  D'A.  oompi&d,  in  his  in- 
jgg*.  the  essence  of  all  his  knowledge  of 
"""■JJ"****  philowphy,  and  literature.,  acquired  in 
f^Jrf  twenty  yfars,  and  this  was  all  that  was 
[J^^  that  time,  in  Fhmce,  on  these  subjects. 


U» 


the  matJiematical  part  of 
'  ex- 


v*  t"""^  tJ>  P»«lJare  the  matJiematical  pai 
rf,  *'^<|P»"*e»  ■!»  wrote  a  great  number  of 


r~r*  *^dw.     His  name  being  prefixed  to  tliis 
**^  ^  ^ned  iu  fiiie,  and  exposed  himself  to 


numberless  quarrels.  D'A.  soon  after  entered  t!ie 
French  academy,  and  continued  to  cultivate  tlie 
belles  lettres,  together  with  mathematics.  His  lite- 
rary works,  on  account  of  their  profoundness  and 
accuracy,  met  with  the  approbation  of  all  sound 
minds ;  they  are  distinguished  by  purity  of  language, 
clearness  of  style,  and  force  of  thought.  AlOiough 
he  experienced  much  persecution  on  account  of  his 
connexion  with  the  Encyciopedi^y  and  was  neglected 
by  the  government  of  his  country,  he  would  not 
accept  Uie  invitations  of  Frederic  11.  to  settle  in 
Berlin,  nor  the  offers  of  Uie  Russian  empress,  who 
desired  him  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  her 
son,  with  a  pension  of  100,000  livres.  His  country 
learned  his  worth  firom  foreigners ;  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  gave  him  a  pension,  when  the  academy  ok 
sciences,  at  Paris,  refused  him  the  salary  to  which  he 
was  justly  entitled.  Though  his  income  was  always 
moderate,  his  beneficence  was  great  He  lived 
above  thirty  years,  in  the  plauiest  manner,  in  the 
house  of  the  woman  who  had  brought  him  up,  and 
left  these  lodgings  only  when  his  health  compelled 
him.  His  long  attachment  to  Mile  de  TEspinasse 
shows  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  a  feeling  heart. 
Valuing  independence  more  than  any  thing  else,  he 
avoided  the  society  of  the  great,  and  sought  only 
that  into  which  he  could  enter  with  cheerfulness  and 
frankness.  The  reputation  which  he  enjoyed,  tlie 
intimate  friendship  between  him  and  Voltaire,  and 
his  great  merits,  procured  him  many  enemies.  He 
had  a  literary  contest  with  J.  J.  Rousseau,  on  ac- 
count of  an  article  on  Geneva,  intended  for  the  En- 
cyciopedie.  His  religious  character  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  sober  deist.  He  died  of  tlie  stone, 
being  unwilling  to  submit  to  an  operation,  in  1783, 
in  tlie  66th  year  of  his  age.  Frederic  II.,  who  had, 
in  1763,  bc^me  personally  acquainted  with  D'A., 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  him,  which  was 
published  after  the  death  of  both,  and  is  very  inter- 
esting. The  enemies  of  D'A.,  with  a  view  of  depre- 
ciating his  merits,  called  him  a  good  geometrician 
among  the  literati,  and  a  good  b^les  lettres  %hoIar 
among  the  geometricians.  The  truth  is,  that  his 
rank  is  somewhat  higher  in  geometry  than  in  belles 
lettres ;  but,  owing  to  the  influence  of  style  upon  tlie 
&te  of  writings,  nis  worics  in  the  department  of 
belles  lettres  will  continue  to  interest  longer  than  his 
mathematical  treatises.  The  former  are  collected  in 
tlie  (Euvres  philosophiques,  historiques,  et  litt^raires 
de  D'Alembert,  18  vols.  Paris,  1809.  Condorcet  has 
drawn  his  diaracter  iu  his  Eloge, 

ALi^rgoN,  capital  of  tlie  French  department  of 
the  Onie,  on  the  Sartlie,  contains  1528  houses,  and 
13,500  inhabitants,  a  college,  a  society  d'emulafhnya 
library,  and  considerable  manufactories  of  bone-lace, 
etamine,  woollen  stockings,  leather,  &c  The  dia- 
monds of  A.,  so  called,  are  found  in  the  neighbouring 
quarries.  3000  women  are  employed  here  in  manu- 
mcturing  point^lace.  Also  a  kind  of  linen,  ioiie 
d*j4lencon,  enjoys  much  reputation.  The  neighbour- 
ing country  has  become  richer  by  the  division  of  tlie 
laige  estates,  and  the  town  itself  more  industrious. 

Alimo,  Julius ;  a  Jesuit,  born  at  Brescia,  in  the 
territory  of  Venice.  He  was  a  missionary  in  China, 
arrived,  in  1610,  at  Macao,  and  left  several  works 
in  the  Chinese  language.    He  died  1649. 

ALEpro,  or  Halep  ;  capital  of  the  Asiatic  pasha- 
lic  of  the  same  name,  which  is  the  second  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  comprises  the  northern  part  of 
Syria,  including  mount  Lebanon.  It  contains  9,800 
square  miles,  and  450,000  inhabitants.  The  Oron- 
tes,  abounding  in  fish,  is  tlie  only  river  of  the  pasha- 
lic ;  which,  under  any  other  goveniment,  would  long 
since  liave  been  connected,  by  a  canal  running  through 
a  level  plain,  with  the  Euphrates.      The  country 
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produces  chiefly  wheat,  barley,  coUon,  indigo, 
mum,  &c.,  and,  in  the  mountains,  mulberry,  olive, 
and  fig-trees.  Halep,  a  seat  of  a  pasha  of  three 
tails,  a  Greek  patriarch,  an  Armenian,  a  Jacobite, 
and  a  Maronite  bishop,  is,  within  the  walls,  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference ;  including 
the  suburbs,  however,  about  seven  or  eight  ft 
contains  14,137  houses,  200,000  inhabitants  (^4,000 
of  whom  are  Christians),  100  mosques,  three  Catholic 
churches,  one  Protestant  church,  a  synagogue,  many 
manufactories  of  silk,  cotton,  &c  It  carries  on  con- 
siderable trade,  forming  the  centre  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  Persian  spilf  and  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mahommedans, 
the  rest  Jews,  oriental  Christians,  and  Europeans. 
The  city  lost  two4hirds  of  its  houses,  and  8000  in> 
habitants,  by  the  earthquakes  in  1822  and  1823. 
Lon.  Sr  10'  E. ;  laL  36»  11'  N. 

Aler,  Paul,  a  French  Jesuit,  known  as  the  author 
of  tlie  *'  Gradus  ad  Pamassum,"  which  has  been  so 
long  in  established  use  in  the  schools  of  Europe. 
He  was  a  native  of  Luxemburg,  and  died  in  1727. 

Albs,  or  Alisbk,  Alexander,  a  theologian  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  1500.  He 
was  first  canon  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Andrews,  but, 
becoming  sceptical  of  the  Catholic  creed,  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Germany,  and  eventually  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Frankfort,  and  afterwaros  at 
Leipsic.  He  died  in  1565.  The  most  esteemed  of 
his  works  is  one  entitled,  <'De  Saocta  Trinitate,  cum 
oonfutatione  erroris  Valentini." 

Algsia,  the  capital  of  tlie  Mandnbii,  a  Gallic 
people,  who  dwelt  in  what  is  now  Burgundy,  was  an 
important  fortress,  the  siege  and  taking  of  which 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  greatest  military  exploit  of 
Caesar.  All  Gaul  had  risen  against  the  Romans, 
even  the  JEdm,  the  old  allies  of  the  oppressors ;  but 
Caesar  conquered  them  under  Vercingetorix,  and 
besieged  them  in  Aiesia.  80,000  men  were  shut  up 
in  the  town ;  Caesar,  with  60,000  troops,  lay  before 
it  He  erected  immediately  a  line  of  contravalla- 
tion,  extending  four  leagues,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
place  by  fiimine,  since  its  situation  on  a  hill,  1500 
feet  high,  and  on  all  sides  abrupt,  between  the  rivers 
Ope  and  Operain,  rendered  an  attack  impossible. 
Vercingetorix,  after  making  several  furious  but  un- 
suocesaiil  sallies,  called  all  the  Gauls  to  arms,  and 
in  a  short  time,  250,000  men  appeared  before  the 
place.  Caesar  had,  in  the  meantime,  completed  his 
line  of  circumvallation,  protecting  himself  against 
any  attack  from  without  or  a  breast-work,  a  ditch 
with  palisadoes,  and  several  rows  of  pit-feUs.  These 
defences  enabled  him  to  repel  the  oesperate  attack 
of  330,000  Gauls  against  the  GOflOO  Romans  under 
his  command,  though  he  was  assailed  both  in  front 
and  rear.  The  Gauls  were  unable  to  force  his  lines 
at  any  point.  Verdngetorix,  reduced  to  extremity 
by  hunger,  was  oompeSed  to  surrender,  without  hav- 
ing carried  into  execution  his  design  of  murdering 
all  the  persons  in  the  town  who  were  unqualified  for 
battle.  But  the  wliole  tribe  of  the  Mandubii,  which 
had  been  expelled  from  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  and 
were  not  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  pass  into  the 
open  country,  died  of  famine  between  the  two  camps. 
Afterwards,  A.  rose  again  to  a  flourisliing  condition, 
until  it  was  destroy^,  in  864,  by  the  Nonnans. 
VesUires  of  wells,  aqueducts,  broken  tiles,  coins,  and 
the  like,  found  hi  the  fields  where  A.  once  stood, 
prove  the  fonner  existence  of  the  city.  At  the  foot 
of  the  ancient  citadel  (now  mount  Auxois),  is  a  vU- 
lage  called  Mite  (depak.  Cot£  d'  Or),  with  several 
hundred  inhabitants. 

ALscrriAN  Islands  ;  a  group  belonging  to  Rus- 
sia, and  separating  the  sea  of  Kamtsdmtka  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  Pacific  ooe«D,  extendiDg  nearly 


700  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  from  Ion.  169*  to  IgSP  E. ; 
laL  53«  N.  They  form  a  diain  connectmg  A»ia 
and  America,  and  include  what  have  generally  hcru 
called,  in  English  geographical  works,  the  Fat 
Ulandsy  Behring's  and  cSpper  itlantU,  and  the  gnwp 
formerly  divided  into  the  Aieutian  and  Andrtn^iam 
isleSf  altc^iher  above  100,  comprising  about  10,000 
square  mues,  all  rocky,  some  containing  volcanoes 
and  hot  springs.  The  most  known  andlargest  ate 
the  Oonalashka,  Behring's  island,  and  Kodiak.  The 
principal  place  is  Alexandria,  the  seat  of  the  gover- 
nor, and  the  chief  emporium.  No  tree  grows  oo 
these  islands,  and  no  domestic  animal  tiirivtrs  tiiere  ; 
but  they  afford  an  abundance  of  valuable  fir  and  of 
fish.  The  inhabitants  belong-  to  the  same  stodc  with 
the  natives  of  Kamtschatka ;  they  are  a  harmiesa 
race  of  hunters  and  fishers.  Their  numbers  has  been 
reduced  by  the  small-pox  and  the  venereal  disease  to 
1000.  The  Russians  to  whom  they  pay  tribute, 
visit  these  mhospitable  islands  only  for  the  sake  of 
fur.  The  officers  of  the  Russian- American  company 
treat  the  inhabitants  so  cruelly,  that  Knisensuru 
made  a  report  about  it  to  the  Russian  ^vemmeot. — 
Muller's  Sammlung  Russischer  Geschichte,  vol.  iii. ; 
Coxe's  Account  of  the  Russian  Discoveries ;  Tooke''^ 
View  of  the  Russian  Empire ;  Krusenstem's  Voy- 
age roimd  the  worid ;  Cooke,  &c. 

ALEXANDKa  THE  Gbbat,  son  of  Philip  of  Maoe^ 
don,  was  bom  hi  Pella,  B.  C.  356.  His  mother  waa 
Olympias,  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  of  EpiniSL 
In  his  early  youth,  he  showed  the  marks  of  a  gyvat 
character.  When  he  heard  of  the  vkstories  of  Pailip, 
he  exclaimed,  *'  My  fiither  will  not  leave  any  thing 
fior  me  to  do."  Philip  confided  the  chai|^e  of  his 
education  first  to  Leooidas,  a  relation  of  his  mother, 
and  to  Lysimachus ;  afterwards  to  Aristotle.  At  a 
distance  from  the  court,  tliis  great  philosi^er  in- 
structed hun  in  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
especially  those  necessary  for  a  ruler,  and  wrote  Tor 
his  benefit  a  work  on  the  art  of  government,  which  is 
unfortunately  lost  As  Macedon  was  suirounded  by 
dangerous  neighbours,  Aristotle  sought  to  cultivate 
in  lus  pupil  the  talents  and  virtues  ofa  military  com- 
mander. With  this  view  he  recommended  to  him 
the  reading  of  tlie  Iliad,  and  revteed  this  poem  him- 
self. The  copy  revised  by  Aristotle  was  the  &vour- 
ite  book  of  A«,  who  never  hiy  down  without  havinw 
read  some  pages  in  it.  At  the  same  time  hn  fbrmctl 
his  body  by  gymnastic  exercises.  When  very  youn^, 
as  every  booy  knows,  he  tamed  the  horse  Booeplia- 
lus,  ^^lich  no  one  else  dared  to  mount  Wh^  he 
was  sixteen  years  old,  Philip,  setting  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  Bysantium,  delegated  the  govern* 
ment  to  mm  during  his  absence.  He  peruirmeU 
prodigies  of  valour,  two  years  later  (338),  in  the  but- 
tle at  Chseronea,  where  he  obtained  gmt  reputatiuu 
by  conquering  the  sacred  band  of  the  TheUiua. 
"•  My  son,**  said  Philip,  after  the  battle,  embredne 
him,  '^seek  another  empire,  for  (hat  whu:h  I  shall 
leave  you  is  not  worthy  of  you.**  The  father  and 
son,  however,  quarrelled  when  Philip  repudiatrd 
Olympian  A.,  who  took  the  part  of  his  mother, 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  Epims,  to  escape  the  vengranoe 
of  his  fituier ;  but  he  soon  obtamed  pardon,  imd  re- 
turned. He  afterwards  aooompanira  Philip  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Triballi,  and  saved  his  life  id 
a  battle.  Philip,  having  been  elected  chief  com- 
mander of  the  Greeks,  waa  preparing  for  a  war 
against  Persia,  when  he  was  aasaasinated,  B.  C.  326. 
A.,  not  vet  twenty  yean  of  age,  aacended  the  throne, 
punished  the  muraerer,  went  into  the  Peloponne^ns, 
and  received,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks, 
the  diief  command  in  the  war  against  Persia.  After 
his  return,  he  found  the  lUyri  and  Triballi  hi  arm«» 
went  to  meet  them,  forced  a  passage  through  Thrace^ 
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Mil  vai  rmy  wbere  suoceasfiil.  But  the  Thebans, 
Inriif  ksd  ft  nmuNir  of  his  deatb,  had  taken  up 
ams  nd  the  AthwiimM,  urged  by  Pemosthenes, 
W9f  tkit,  to  join  them.  A.  hastened  to  prevent 
this  Jartioii,  appeared  b^re  Thebes,  and,  havinff 
HBBOHditin  vain  to  surrender,  took  and  destroyed 
ikdif.  6U09of  the  inliabitants  were  put  to  the 
««€id,ad  aO,000  carried  into  captivity.  The  bouse 
tad  fitnily  of  the  poet  Pindar  iilone  were  spared. 
THa  wTffity  tuiiiid  all  Greece.  The  Athenians 
sAnd  lc&  A.  demanded  only  the  banishment  of 
liuiiideit  who  had  spoken  most  bitterly  against 
hm.  UaviBf  Antipater  to  govern  in  his  stead  in 
rorape,  and  being  oonfirmod  as  commander-in-chief 
«f  the  Greek  forces,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
(•n<is«  he  crossed  over  into  Asia,  in  the  spring  of 
334,  with  90,000  foot  and  5,000  hone.  To  secure 
ibr  pmedioo  of  Minerva,  he  sacrificed  to  her,  on  the 
Mk  of  Ilium,  crowned  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and 
cMcnmbted  this  hero,  from  whom  he  was  descend, 
ei  ttroQgh  his  mother,  on  his  good  fortune  in  having 
had  SKh  a  friend  as  Patrodus,  and  soch  a  poet  as 
U«arr.  When  he  approached  the  Gmnic6s,  he 
bvned  that  several  Persian  satraps,  with  20,000 
(nK,  and  as  many  harse,  awaited  him  on  the  cMLher 
tde.  A.,  withoot  delay,  led  his  army  through  the 
nter,  ind  obtained  a  complete  victory ;  having  over- 
tbrovD,  with  bis  lance,  Mithridates,  the  son-in-hiw 
flfDvin,  and  exposed  himself  to  every  danger.  The 
MiadnaisOT,  enoouiaged  by  his  example,  bore  down 
n*iy  thing  before  them,  and  the  whole  army  crossed 
the  nrcr.  The  Greek  auxiliaries  of  the  Persians, 
vtn  vne  fermed  in  phalanxes,  resisted  longer,  and 
«vf?  all  destroyed,  except  SOOO,  who  were  taken 
praostn.  A.  performed  splendid  funeral  ceremo- 
Bi>^  in  baoQar  of  those  of  his  army  who  had  fallen, 
mi  pioied  privileges  to  their  &thers  and  children. 
>4o«  of  the  dtirs  of  Asia  Minor,  even  Sardis,  open- 
M  ibnr  gates  to  the  victor.  Miletus  and  Halicar. 
■Ksi  frsaled  longer.  A.  restored  democracy  in  all 
cW  Gnck  oties.  In  passing  through  Gordium,  he 
<v  the  Gordian  knot,  and  oonquerra  Lycia,  Ionia, 
*  am,  hmphylia,  and  Gappadocia.  But  a  danger- 
«>  arkofst,  hroagfat  on  by  bathing  in  the  Cyduus, 
a^tked  his  ooorse.  On  this  occasion  he  showed 
LV  f  leiatian  of  his  character.  He  received  a  letter 
fcvia  PafflMaio,  saying  tliat  PhUlp,  his  physician,  had 
^tn  bribed  by  Darius  to  poison  him.  A.  gave  the 
^«»t0  the  physkaan,  and  at  the  same  time  dnnk 
ihr  potion  which  he  had  prppared  for  him.  Scarcely 
"a^hr  rertored  to  heshh,  when  he  advanced  towards 
'^  Mes  of  riikaa,  whither  Darius  had  faaprudently 
Nakca  faianrlf,  with  an  unmensa  army,  instead  of 
i^tiaf  Msadvetaaryeaithephuasof  Assyria^  The 
*Qai  mttie  look  place  near  Issus,  between  the  sea 
g^the  iWBHaiiM  The  disorderiy  masses  of  the 
^ai■i  ane  brokefl  by  the  charge  of  the  Macedo- 
i^aadiedkiwildconfiiskNi.  On  the  left  wing, 
VtOOOQffMks,  in  the  pay  of  the  Persian  kfaig,  re- 
*««4  Isagv;  but  they  also  wrre  obliged  tu  yield. 
"^  tnaaam        -  -     -      —    - 


iht  tnaaana  and  fiimlly  of  Darius  lell  into  the 
^>^  of  Iks  coaqneww.    The  latter  were  treated 


„ ,-     A.  did  not  pursue  Darius, 

*^  W  teaaida  the  Buphiates,  but,  in  order  to  cut 
^^inmiheaea,  turned  towards  Colosyria  and 
Here  be  rroeived  a  letter  from  Darius, 
met.  A.  answered,  that,  if  he  would 
>^iaa,  he  woM  rotore  to  him  not  only  his 
^«1I^  and  childrm  without  ransom,  but  also 
V^  Thb  answer  produoed  no  effect.  The 
UtlaasB  had  opened  the  whole  country  to  the 
_  *j— ^  A.  took  possession  of  Damasais,  which 
^^^tttfge  portion  of  the  royal  treasures,  and 
r'*^*^  the  tewnaakmg  the  Meditenaaean  sea. 
^y^*  »«>i<*miil  by  the  strength  of  its  situation,  re- 


sisted ;  but  was  taken,  after  seven  months  of  incredible 
exertions,  and  destroyed.  A.  continued  his  victori- 
ous  march  through  Palestine,  where  all  the  towns 
surrendered,  except  Gaia,  which  shared  the  &te  of 
Tyre.  Egypt,  weary  of  the  Persian  yoke,  received 
him  as  a  deliverer.  In  order  to  confirm  his  power, 
he  restored  the  fiormer  customs  and  religious  rites, 
and  founded  Alexandria,  which  became  one  of  the 
first  cities  of  ancient  times.  Hence  he  went 
through  the  desert  of  Libya,  to  consult  the  omde 
of  Jupiter  Amman.  Some  historians  assert  thad^e 
god  reccqnused  him  as  his  son,  but  others  reject  all 
that  has  been  related  respecting  this  journey.  At  tlie 
return  of  spring,  A.  marched  against  Darius,  who, 
m  tlie  meantime,  had  collected  an  army  in  Assyria, 
and  njected  the  proposals  of  A.  for  peace*  A  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  Gaugamela,  not  mr  from  Arbela* 
in  331.  Justin  estunates  the  forces  of  Darius  at 
500,000  men ;  Diodorus,  Arrian,  and  Plutarch  at 
more  than  double  that  number.  Notwithstanding 
tlie  immense  numerical  superiority  of  his  enemy,  A. 
was  not  a  moment  doubtful  of  victory.  At  the  head 
of  his  cavalry,  he  attacked  the  Persians,  and  routed 
them  immediately ;  he  then  hastened  to  the  aid  of 
his  left  wing,  whk*h  had  been,  in  the  meantime^ 
severely  pn^ssed.  His  wish  was  to  take,  or  kill,  the 
king  of  Persia.  The  latter  was  on  an  elevated 
chariot,  in  the  midst  of  his  body  guards.  These, 
when  they  saw  how  A.  overthrew  every  thing,  fled. 
Darius  then  mounted  a  horse,  and  fled  likewise, 
leaving  his  army,  baggage,  and  immense  treasures 
to  the  victor.  Babylon  and  Susa,  where  the  riches 
of  the  East  lay  accumulated,  opened  their  gates  to 
A.,  who  directed  his  march  towards  Persepolis,  the 
capital  of  Persia.  The  only  passage  thither,  Pylas 
Persidis,  was  defended  by  40,000  men  under  Ario- 
barsanes.  A.  attacked  them  in  the  .rear,  routed 
them,  and  entered  Persepolis  triumphant.  From 
tills  time  the  glory  of  A.  began  to  decline.  Master 
of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  worid,  he  became  a 
shive  tu  his  own  passions ;  gave  himself  up  to  arro- 
gance and  dissipation ;  diowed  himself  uncrateful 
and  cruel,  and,  in  the  arms  of  pleasure,  shed  the 
blood  of  his  bravest  genenls.  Hitherto  sober  and 
moderate,  this  hero,  who  strove  to  eoual  the  gods, 
and  called  himself  a  god,  sank  to  the  level  of  vulsar 
men.  Persepolis,  the  wonder  of  the  world,  ms 
burned  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  Ashamed  of  tliis 
act,  he  set  out  with  his  cavalry  to  pursue  Darius. 
Learning  that  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactriana,  kept  the 
king  prisoner,  he  hastened  his  march  with  the  hope 
of  saving  him.  But  Bessus,  when  he  saw  himself 
closely  pursued,  caused  Darius  to  be  assassinated 

SO.  330),  because  he  was  an  impediment  to  his 
ht  A.  beheld,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bactriana,  a 
ng  man,  covered  with  wounds,  lying  in  a  chariot. 
It  was  Darius.  The  Macedonian  hero  could  not  re> 
strain  his  tears.  After  interring  htm  with  all  the 
honours  usual  among  ttie  Persians,  he  took  posses- 
skin  of  Hyrcania,  the  land  of  the  Marsi,  and  Bac- 
triana, and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of 
Asia.  He  was  forming  still  more  ip'gantic  plans, 
when  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in  his  own  camp  Phi- 
lotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  was  implwated.  A.,  not 
satisfied  with  the  blood  of  the  son,  caused  the  fiither 
also  to  be  secretly  murdered.  This  act  of  ii\{u5tice 
excited  general  displeasure.  At  the  same  time,  his 
power  in  Greece  was  threatened.  Agis,  king  of 
Sparta,  had  collected  30,000  men  to  shake  ofT  the 
Macedonian  yoke ;  but  Antipatex,  at  the  head  of  a 
nunlerous  army,  ox'ercame  the  Spartans,  and  dis- 
solved the  league  of  the  Greeks  In  the  meantime, 
A.  marched,  in  the  winter,  through  the  north  of 
Asia,  as  fiir  as  it  was  then  known,  checked  neither 
by  mount  Caucasus  nor  the  Oxus,  and  readied  the 
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Caspian  sea,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  In- 
satiable of  glory,  and  thirsting  for  conquest,  he 
spared  not  even  the  hordes  of  the  Scythians.  Re- 
turning to  Bactriana,  he  hoped  to  sain  the  affections 
oC  the  Persians,  by  assuming  thev  dress  and  man- 
ners, but  this  hope  was  notrealiied.  The  discontent 
of  the  anny  gave  occasion  to  the  scene  which  ended 
in  the  death  of  Clitus.  A.,  whose  pride  he  had 
offbnded,  killed  him  with  his  own  hand  at  a  banquet. 
Clitus  had  been  one  of  his  most  fiiithful  friends  and 
bravest  generals,  and  A.  was  afterwards  a  prey  to 
the  keenest  remorse.  In  the  following  year,  he 
subdued  the  whde  of  Sogdiana.  Oxvantes,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  enemy,  had  secured  his  fiumily  in 
a  castle  built  on  lofty  rocks.  The  Macedonians 
stormed  it  Rozana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyantes,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  of  Asia,  was  among  the 
prisoners.  A.  fell  in  &ve  with  and  married  her. 
Upon  the  news  of  this,  Oxyantes  thought  it  best  to 
sumntt,  and  came  to  Bactra,  where  A.  received  him 
with  distinction.  Here  a  new  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, at  the  head  of  which  was  Hermolaus,  and, 
among  the  accomplices,  Callisthenes.  All  the  con- 
spirators were  condemned  to  death,  except  Callis- 
thenes, who  was  mutilated,  and  carried  about  with 
the  army  in  an  iron  cage,  until  he  terminated  his 
torments  by  poison.  A.  now  formed  the  idea  of 
conquering  India,  the  name  of  which  was  scarcely 
known.  He  passed  the  Indus,  and  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Taxilus,  the  ruler  of  the  region  beyond 
this  river,  who  assisted  hhn  with  troops,  and  130  ele- 
pluuits.  Conducted  by  Taxilus,  he  marched  to- 
wards the  river  Hydaspes,  the  passage  of  whfcrh. 
Poms,  another  king,  defended  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  A.  conquered  him  in  a  bloody  battle,  took 
him  prisoner,  but  restored  him  to  his  kingdom.  He 
then  mardied  victoriously  through  India,  established 
Greek  colonies,  and  built,  acoirding  to  Plutarch, 
seventy  towns,  one  of  which  he  called  Bucephaioy 
after  his  horse,  which  had  been  killed  on  the  Hydas- 
pes.  Intoxicated  by  success,  he  intended  to  ad- 
vance as  lar  as  the  Ganges,  when  the  murmurs  of 
his  army  compelled  him  to  return,  hi  doing  which 
he  was  exposed  to  great  dangers.  When  he  had 
reached  the  Hydaspes,  he  built  a  fleet,  ui  which  he 
sent  a  part  of  his  army  down  the  river,  while  the  rest 
proceeaed  along  the  banks.  On  his  march,  he  en- 
countered several  Indian  princes,  and,  during  the 
siege  of  a  town  belonghig  to  the  Mallii,  was  severe- 
ly wounded.  Having  recovered,  he  continued  his 
march,  sailed  down  the  Indus,  and  thus  reached  the 
sea.  Nearchus,  his  admiral,  sailed  hence  to  the 
Persian  gulf,  while  A.  directed  his  march  by  land  to 
Babylon.  He  had  to  wander  through  immense 
deserts,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  his  anny,  desti- 
tute of  water  and  fooc^  perished  in  the  sand.  Only 
the  fourth  part  of  the  troops,  with  which  he  had  set 
out,  returned  to  Persia.  On  his  route,  he  quelled 
several  mutinies,  and  placed  govemore  over  various 
provinces.  In  Susa,  he  married  two  Persiaii  prin- 
cesses, and  rewarded  those  of  his  Macedonians  who 
had  married  Persian  women,  because  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  unite  the  two  natioos  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. He  distributed  rich  rewards  among  his  troops. 
At  Opis,  on  the  Tigris,  he  declared  his  intention  of 
sending  the  invalicb  home  with  presents.  The  rest 
of  the  army  mutinied ;  but  he  persisted,  and  eiBBctcd 
Ids  piurpose.  Soon  after,  his  iavourite,  Hephasstion, 
died.  His  grief  was  unbounded,  and  he  buried  his 
body  with  royal  splendour.  On  his  return  from 
Ecbeiana  to  Babylon,  the  magicians  are  said  to  have 
predicted  that  this  dty  wouldbe  &tal  to  him.  The 
representations  of  hu  friends  induced  him  tn  despise 
theste  warnings.  He  went  to  Babylon,  where  many 
foreign  amlnssadon  waited  for  him,  and  was  engag- 


ed in  extensive  plans  for  the  future,  wlien  be  be- 
came suddenly  sick,  after  a  faanauet,  and  died  in  m 
few  days,  323  B.  C.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  con- 
queror, in  his  32d  year,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  yeara 
and  eight  months.  He  left  behind  him  an  inunenar 
empire,  which  became  the  scene  of  continual  wars. 
He  had  designated  no  heir,  and,  being  asked  by  his 
friends  to  whom  he  left  the  empire,  answered,  *<  To 
the  worthiest''  After  many  distuibances,  the  gene- 
rals acknowledged  Aridsus,  a  man  of  a  very  weak 
mind,  the  son  of  Philip  and  the  dancer  Pfafliima, 
and  Alexander,  the  posthumous  son  of  A.  and 
Roxana,  as  kings,  and  divided  the  provinces  amoog;^ 
themselves,  under  the  name  of  Moimpmi,  They 
apmrinted  Perdiccas,  to  whom  A.  on  his  death-bed 
had  given  his  ring,  prime  minister  of  the  in&nt 
kings.  The  body  of  A.  was  uiteired,  by  Ptolemy, 
in  Alexandria,  in  a  golden  oofiln,  and  divine  hoooura 
were  paid  to  him,'not  only  in  Egypt,  but  alao  in 
other  countries.  His  sarcophagus,  since  1802,  has 
been  in  the  British  museum.  Airian,  Diodorus» 
Plutarch,  and  Curtius  are  the  sources  from  wfaenoa 
the  history  of  A.  is  drawn.  (See  also  Si  Onoir, 
Exam,  eritifue  det  Historien*  tT  j4lex.,  4to,  Faris^ 
1804.)    Seeunder  is  the  oriental  name  df  A. 

Alxxandxr  Balas,  king  of  Syria,  was,  accord- 
mg  to  some,  the  natural  son  of  Antiodius  Epiphaoes, 
but,  according  to  others,  a  young  man  of  mean  ex- 
traction at  luiodes,  suborned  by  HeracUdea,  at  the 
instigation  of  Ptolemy,  Attalus,  and  Ariarathes,  to 
peraonate  the  son  of  Antiochus,  and  under  that  title 
to  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of  Syria,  in  oppositioo  to 
Demetrius.  In  a  war  between  the  two  competitors, 
A.  was  slain,  B.  C.  145. 

Alxxander  Jannjsus,  king  of  the  Jews,  siio« 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  B.  C.  106.  His  fourth  bro- 
ther endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the  crown,  and 
was  put  todeath.  A.  began  his  reign  by  leading  an 
army  a^nst  Ptolemais,  liut  was  obliged  to  return 
to  de^hd  his  own  dominions  agauut  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus,  and  was  defeated  on  t&  banks  of  the 
Jordan.  He  subsequently  conquered  Gas^  made 
war  on  the  Arabians,  and  was  engaged  m  quarrels 
with  his  own  subjects.  After  rSiucing  them  to 
order,  he  extended  his  conquest  thrcragfa  Syria, 
Idunuea,  Arabia,  and  Phomicia.  On  returning  to 
Jerusalem,  he  devoted  hunself  to  drinking  and  de- 
bauchery, and  died,  B.  C.  79. 

ALKXANDKa  SivnDs,  a  Roman  emperor,  was 
bom  at  Acre,  in  Phosnida,  in  the  year  S05.  He 
was  the  SOD  of  Genesius  Mardanusand  of  Maanuea, 
niece  to  the  emperor  Severus.  He  was  admirably 
educated  br  his  mother,  and  was  adopted  and  made 
CsBsar  by  his  cousin  HeUogabalua,  then  but  a  few 
yean  older  than  hhnself  ,  at  the  prudent  hostigalion 
of  their  common  g  *  *  " 
temptible  emperor, 
cousin,  and  would  h 
terference  of  the  prsstorian  guards,  who  aooo  after 
put  Heliogabalus  himself  to  Mth,  and  raised  Alex- 
ander to  the  imperial  dignity  in  his  17th  year.  Alex- 
ander adopted  the  noble  model  of  Trajan  and  the 
Antonines;  and  the  mode  in  which  he  adminiateffad 
the  aflUn  of  the  empire,  and  otherwise  ooeopfed 
himself  m  poetry,  philosophy,  and  literature,  b  elo> 
quently  described  by  Gibbon.  On  the  wMe,  be 
governed  ably  both  in  peace  and  war;  but,  whatever 
he  might  owe  to  the  good  education  given  Urn  by  hia 
mother,  he  allowed  her  a  degree  of  loflueDoe  in  the 
government,  which  threw  a  cloud  over  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  as  Is  usually  the  case  with  the  in- 
direct exercise  of  female  political  influence.  A.  be- 
haved with  great  magnanimity  in  one  of  the  fireqaeni 
insurrections  of  the  praBiorian  guards ;  but,  either 
from  fear  or  necessity,  he  allowed  many  of  their  se^ 
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Aftktf  wOJdes  to  pass  unpunished,  although,  in  one 
</  Um,  itrj  munieffd  their  prefect,  the  learned 
iav)vr  ^ifliu^  and,  in  another,  compelled  Dion 
Cjmbi,  die  historian,  then  cuiisul,  to  retire  into 
Biikfm.  At  length,  undertaking  an  expedition 
iafioGiil,  lo  repren  an  incursion  of  the  Gennans, 
ht  m  nanlerea,  with  his  mother,  in  an  insurrection 
if  fail  GaUie  troops,  headed  by  the  brutal  and  man- 
tr  TtedBiL  Maximin,  who  took  advantage  ot  flieir 
<fecaaiciit  tt  the  emperor's  attempts  to  restore  disci- 
fitae.  TUB  event  happened  in  the  year  235,  after 
•  nif^  of  twelve  yearsL  A.  was  fitvourable  to  Cluris- 
Cbiuy,  fbUowiug  the  predilections  of  his  mother, 
MaaotB ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  placed  the  statue 
$1  JrsiB  Christ  in  his  private  temple,  in  company 
vith  those  of  Oipbeus  and  Apollonios  Tyaneus.  In 
ttmn,  the  Ounttian  writers  all  speak  very  &vour- 
ihly  of  him.  Herodian,  on  the  contrary,  accuses  him 
of  gnat  timidity,  weakness,  and  undue  subjection  to 
kiiiHiher;  hot  exhibits  a  disposition  to  detract  from 
lis  fosd  cfauacter  on  all  occasions,  in  a  vray  that 
irtSm  kb  evidence  very  suspicious.  He  was 
thnor  nairied,  but  left  no  duldreo.  A^ius  Lampri- 
«iMfib  die  following  singnUir  atory  of  A. : — Ovi- 
tc^CiBillus,  a  Roman  senator,  conspired  aeainst 
ha.  A.,  kmnSag  the  StdL,  aent  for  Oviqjus,  thank- 
f^i  Lum  for  his  wiUingness  to  relieve  him  from  the 
(■niai  of  govcrament,  and  then  proclaimed  him  his 
nimfoe,  A.  now  gave  him  so  much  to  do,  that  he 
M  miy  time  to  breathe,  and,  on  the  breaking  out 
<«««irwith  Artaxerxes,  the  fatigues  to  whicn  A. 
nfoicd  himself,  and  which  Ovinius  was  compelled 
hi  iUfr,  so  overwhelmed  the  latter,  that,  at  last,  he 
^ir«ffct  A.  to  permit  him  to  return  to  a  private  sta- 
%■.  He  «as  aocoidingiy  allowed  to  resign  the  im- 
pnaldigniy. 

AuxxKoa ;  the  name  of  several  popes. — Alex- 

■idir  I.  Rjgned  from  109  to  119,  and  is  known  only 

••  hanag  intiodiioed  the  use  of  holy  water.— A.  II., 

.iaaiB  of  Milan,  previously  bishop  of  Lucca,  was, 

■  IQSI,  naaed  to  the  papal  throne  by  the  party  of 

riiUrhnal  aftcrwaid  Gregory  Vn.,  while  the  ad- 

b^vmofthe  German  king,  and  of  the  nobility  of 

Ruar.dnae  Honorhn  II.  at  Bade.    This  antipope 

'iHMA.  from  Home,  but  HiMebmnd,  then  the 

^^cfthepraai  government  supported  him;  a  synod 

s  ^oiogne  adbkowledced  him  in  1062,  and  the  Ro- 

■ua  dMmaelvea  revoued,  in  1063,  from  Honorius. 

^laiA.atttfaed  qniet  poaaeaskm  of 'Rome,  and  of 

^  pBfd  power,  vrhich,  however,  Hildebrand  ad- 

^■iiiuijil  fai  his  name.    The  papal  bulls,  therefore, 

ywt  lay  invefltitmn,   against  the  marriage  of 

{•««»  aad  the  divorce  at  Henry  IV.,  and  the 

^■BiitTmmaMnaof  tfaiskingto  appear  before  the 

P^*l  ciair,  most  be  ascribed  to  tlie  influence  of 

HjMnd,  who  wed  the  weak  A.  II.  as  his  tod.  A. 

<^bl073.    (See  Gregory  VII.)~A.  III.  reigned 

<«llS«loll81,aiidatni|^{ledwith  /arious  fortune, 

^  aa^oated  ooorage,  against  the  party  of  the 

*^enr  Frederick  I^  and  tSa  antipopes  Victor  III., 

'^■^  llUaod  Odixtoa  III.,  who  rase,  one  after 

^tthtf.afrint  him.    He  was  obliged  to  ilee  to 

^— »■  1161,  where  he  lived  in  Sens,  until  the 

J*^buB  of  the  Lombards  with  the  government 

^  ^'v^iiiKk,  the  aastatanoe  of  the  German  eoclesias- 

^  pmtt^ud  the  desire  of  the  Romans,  opened 

"^^tenoini,  m  1165.  He  now  strengthened 

hi  f^bf  a  league  with  the  cities  of  Lombardy, 

'">  «iUi|id  to  retire,  in  1 167,  before  the  imperial 

^*  md  Raided   in   Benevento,  Anagni,  and 

^^^t«^  after  tiae  victory  of  the  Lombards  over 

^mftiu  a  Legnaao,  followed  by  the  peace  of 

:*yi»hMiaa&g  to  the  pride  of  the  emperor 

f|**nd,«howaaeQmpelled  to  kisa  the  feet  and 

»M  4e  tfmp  of  A,,  in  1177),  the  abdication  of  the 


third  antljpope,  and  the  return  of  the  victor  to  Rome. 
A.  humbled,  also,  Henry  II.,  Idng  of  Eogkind,  who 
had  exposed  himself  to  the  papal  vengeance  by  the 
assassiuation  of  BeckeL  The  terms  on  which  the 
German  and  English  sovereigns  were  restored  to  &- 
vour,  were  such  as  to  increase  the  power  of  the  pope 
in  both  countries.  He  pUiced  Alfonso  II.  on  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  and  laid  Soothind  under  an  in- 
terdict on  account  of  the  disobedience  of  the  king. 
The  rest  of  his  labours  to  anient  the  papal  power, 
and  his  jpersevering  effints,  in  the  spirit  of  Gregory 
VII.,  tili  the  period  of  his  death,  are  related  in  the 
article  Poper^.^A.  IV.,  count  of  Segni  and  bishop 
of  Ostia,  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1264,  at  a 
very  unfovourable  time.  Conauered  by  Manfired  of 
Sicily,  implicated  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Guelphs  and 
GhibeUines,  despised  in  Italy,  this  pope,  with  good 
intentions,  and  a  peaceable  disposition,  was  not  able 
to  prevent,  either  by  his  prayers  or  his  excommuni- 
cations (whidi  were  only  laughed  at),  the  distur- 
bances prevailing  over  the  whole  country.  At  his 
death,  in  1261,  be  left  the  papal  power  in  a  state  of 
great  weakness.  ~ A.  V.,  a  Greek  from  Candia,  un- 
der the  name  of  Peter  Philargi,  a  mendicant  friar, 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  was  chosen  pope 
in  1409,  at  the  same  time  ¥rith  the  anUpqpes  Gre- 
gory XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  He  was  considered 
by  the  greater  part  (^  Christendom  legitimate  pope, 
but  carried  his  prodigality  and  luxury  in  Bologna, 
where  he  constantly  resided,  to  an  extent  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  church.  At  the  council  of  Rsa, 
he  promised  to  reform  the  abuses  prevailing  in  the 
church,  but  took  no  steps  towards  it.  While 
occupied  in  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrines 
of  Wickliffe,  and  in  preparations  for  the  trial 
of  the  Bohemian  reformer,  Huss,  he  died  in  1410, 
probably  by  poison. — A.  VI.  See  the  foUowmg  arH' 
cle. — A.  VII.,  who  was  employed,  when  cardinal 
Chigri,  as  papal  nuncio,  in  negotiations  of  peace  at 
Monster  and  Osnabnick,  and  was  reverea  on  ac- 
count of  his  pious  seal  for  the  church  and  holy  life. 
Laid  aside  Uie  mask  of  sanctity  after  his  eievation  to 
the  papal  throne,  April  8,  1655,  and  gave  hunself 
opeiuy  up  to  luxury  and  voluptuousness.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  show  and  splendour,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  an  intriguing  politician. 
For  an  account  of  his  condemnation  of  the  five  points 
of  Jansen's  AuguMUnutj  and  the  quarrels  in  which 
he  was  consequently  involved  in  France,  see  Janeen. 
He  quarrelled  not  only  with  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 
parliament,  but  even  with  king  Louis  XIV.;  so 
that  tlie  latter  declared  war  aeainst  him,  took  Avig- 
non and  Venaissin,  and  forced  him,  in  1663,  to  nuke 
a  disgraceful  peace  at  Pisa.  His  improvements  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  his  attempts  at  poetry,  and  en- 
couragement of  learned  men,  could  not  indemnify  the 
Ronmn  court  for  the  loss  of  authority  in  France,  and 
he  died  without  glory.  May  22,  1667. -A.  VIIL, 
an  Ottoboni  from  Venice,  became  pope  in  1689. 
By  artful  negotiations,  he  induced  Louis  XIV.  to 
deliver  up  Avifmon  and  Venaissin,  and  to  renounce 
the  privil^fes  belonging  to  the  quarter  of  his  am- 
bassador hi  Rome.  He  supplied  the  Venetians  with 
men,  money,  and  ships  to  carry  on  a  war  against  the 
Turks.  Less  intent  upon  the  weal  of  the  church 
than  on  enridiing  his  own  family,  he  delayed  the 
condemnation  of  the  four  articles  of  the  Gallican 
church,  in  order  to  gain  advantages  for  his  relations. 
He  was  hostile  towards  the  Jesuits,  and  condemned 
their  doctrine  of  the  philosophical  sin ;  at  the  same 
time,  however,  thirty-one  ttieses  of  the  Jansenists. 
(See  Janten,)  The  library  of  the  Vatican  is  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  the  purchase  of  the  excellent  library  ol 
the  queen  Christhn  of  Sweden.  He  died  in  1691, 
elghty-ooe  years  old. 
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Alkxandbx  VI.,  a  pope  notorious  fior  his  prafti- 
gacy,  WHS  bora  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  in  1430,  and 
ascended  the  papal  throoe  in  I4d2.  His  name 
was  Rodrigo  Lensnoli;  but  he  took  the  ancient  and 
renowned  name  of  his  mother's  fiftmily,  Bofpa.  In 
his  youth  he  was  noted  for  dissipation,  though  not 
destitute  of  talent  He  had  ive  children,  by  a 
.woman  fiunoua  for  her  beauty,  Rosa  Vanooa. 
Cssar  Boigia  and  Lucretia  are  the  most  known ; 
the  hitter  was  four  times  married,  and  was  suspected 
of  incestuous  intercourse  with  her  fiither  and  brothers. 
A.  was  made  a  cardinal  by  pope  Calixtus  HI,,  his 
uncle.  By  bribing  the  cardinals  Sforsi,  Riario,  and 
Cibo,  he  prepared  nis  way  to  the  papal  throne,  after 
the  death  of  Innocent  VHI.  The  long  residenoe  of 
the  popes  in  Avignoo,  at  a  distance  from  their  domi- 
nions in  Italy,  had  diminished  both  their  authority 
and  revenues.  To  make  up  for  this  loss,  A.  VI.  en- 
deavoured to  fanpair  the  power  of  the  Italian  princes, 
and  seise  upon  their  possessions,  for  the  bcneiit  of 
his  own  fiimily.  To  e£Eect  this  end,  he  employed 
the  most  execraUe  means.  His  oolicy,  fareifrn  as 
well  as  domestic,  was  faithless  and  base,  parUciSarly 
in  the  case  of  Fnnce,  whose  king,  Charles  VIII., 
was  his  enemy.  He  understood  how  to  extract  im- 
mense sums  of  money  from  all  Christian  countries. 
He  decided  the  dispute  between  the  kings  of  Por- 
tugal and  Castile  conoeining  America,  dividing  their 
conquests,  in  149S,  by  a  fine  running  from  pole  to 
pole,  370  miles  west  of  the  Asores.  A.  died,  74  years 
.old,  in  1503.  MachiaveUi  abhorred  this  detestable 
miscreant,  and  says  of  him, 

Ma16  Talena,  e  per  aver  ripo«o 

PorUto  fa  lira  ranime  beate 
Lo  tpirito  d'  AleMandro  f  lorioto ; 

Del  qnal  leguiro  1e  Mate  pedate 
Tre  rae  familiari  e  care  ancelle, 

LuMiiria,  aimonta  e  cmdeltide. 

AuauMDKB.  Three  kings  of  Scotland  were  so 
named^A.  I.,  son  of  Malcolm  III.,  succeeded  his 
brother  Edgar  in  1107.  He  was  called  the  Fierce, 
from  his  vigour  and  impetuosity.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  ageSost  his  life,  and  the  traitors  obtained  ad- 
mission into  his  bed-chamber  at  night.  A.,  having 
killed  six  of  them,  made  his  escape.  He  died  in  the 
17th  year  of  his  reign.— A.  11.  succeeded  his  fother, 
William  the  Lion,  1214,  in  his  16th  year,  and  died 
in  his  61st  year.-->His  son,  A.  III.,  succeeded  him 
in  1249.  He  mairied  Mai^garet,  daughter  of  Henry 
III.  of  England.  In  1263,  he  defeated,  at  Laivs, 
Haqutn,  or  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  ^dio  had  hindcd 
an  army  in  his  kingdom.  He  was  killed  by  his  hor^ 
foiling  down  a  precipice  between  Bruntisland  and 
Kinghom.  He  was  a  prince  of  an  excellent  char- 
acter, introduced  many  good  regubtioos  of  govern- 
ment, and  greatly  contributed  to  diminish  the  burdens 
of  the  feudhl  system,  and  to  restrain  (he  license  and' 
oppressions  of  the  nobility.  His  death  makes  an  era 
in  Scottish  history. 

AuRANDia  AB  Alkxaiidiio,  a  Neapolitan  lawyer 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  distinguished  himself 
in  polite  Uteratnre.  An  edition  of  his  principal  work, 
'<  Diea  Geniales,**  was  published  in  1687,  with  notes 
by  his  commentator  Tinqueau. 

AuxANDBi,  John,  a  Scottish  pahiter  of  some 
eminence  during  the  earlier  half  of  .the  eighteenth 
.  11^  studied  his  art  chiefly  at  Floraioe,and 


on  returning  to  his  native  country  he  reskled  at 
Gordon  castte,  and  pafaited  several  suljects,  oonsistr 
ing  chiefly  of  poetical,  allegorical,  and  ornamental 
pieces.  He  also  painted  portraits  and  historical 
bndscapet.  Many  of  the  portniU  of  Queen  Mary 
are  by  him. 

ALiXiurDia  Nawsxoi,  a  Russian  hero  and  saint, 
the  son  of  the  giand-duke  Jaroslav,  was  born  In 


1219.  In  order  to  defend  the  empire,  ^pdilch  wss 
attacked  on  all  sides,  but  especially  by  the  MongoU, 
Jaroslav  quitted  Novgorod,  and  left  the  cbarg;e  oi 
the  government  to  his  sons,  Fedor  and  Alexander, 
the  former  of  whom  soon  afterwards  died.  A.  re- 
pulsed the  assaiUmts.  Russia,  neverthelesa,  cnme 
under  the  Mongolian  dominion,  in  1238.  A.,  wbes 
prince  of  No^rod,  defended  the  western  frooUer 
against  the  iMnes,  Swedes,  and  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order.  He  gained,  in  1240,  a  spleodid 
victory,  mi  the  Neva,  over  the  Swedes,  and  thencsp 
receivMl  his  surname.  He  overcame,  in  1242,  the 
knights  of  the  sword,  on  the  ice  of  hike  Peipos. 
After  the  death  of  his  fother,  in  1246,  A.  becnme 
grand-duke  of  Wladimir.  He  died  in  1263.  The 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen  has  commemorated  the 
hero  in  popular  songs,  and  raised  him  to  the  dignity 
of  a  sainL  Peter  the  Great  honoured  his  meoiory 
by  the  erection  of  a  splendid  monastery  in  Petcfs- 
buzg,  on  the  spot  where  A.  gained  his  victory,  and 
by  establishing  the  order  of  Alexander  Newskoi. 

Alkxandbr,  Noel,  a  French  dominican  of  th« 
17th  century,  who  died  hi  1724.  He  wrote  various 
wofks,  the  most  important  of  which  is  an  Eodedaa- 
tical  History  of  the  Bible,  in  Latin,  8  vols,  folio. 

AxBUUDBa  I.,  Pavlowitoch  (that  is,  the  soo  of 
Paul),  emperor  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  and 
king  of  Poland,  was  bom  Dec  23, 1777 ;  ascended 
the  throne  Mardi  24,  1801 ;  was  crowned  27th 
Sept  of  the  same  year,  in  Moscow ;  married,  9th 
Oct,  1793,  Elisabeth  (previously  called  Lomm 
Maria  AuguxU)^  third  daughter  of  Cfaarlet  Louis, 
hereditary  prince  of  Baden ;  and  died  1st  Dec;, 
1825.  A.  was  one  of  the  most  important  men  ot 
modem  times.  He  was  a  great  benefiM^tor  of  his 
own  country,  and  did  some  good  and  a  great  deal  of 
evil  to  Europe.  Nature  nad  cndoww  him  with 
mat  talents,  which  were  judidously  cultivated  by 
his  mother  and  his  instructors.  He  reccignised  the 
spirit  of  the  age ;  frequently  acted  in  aocoidanoe 
with  liberal  principles ;  had  sense  enough  to  know 
that  a  monarch,  to  play  an  important  part,  most 
have  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  whatever 
his  ultimate  object  may  be ;  loved  justice,  if  at  did 
not  militate  with  his  love  of  power,  which  was  indeed 
of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  a  common  tyrant ; 
and  sought  to  make  himself,  like  Napoleon,  master 
of  Europe,  though  with  different  means.  In  many 
respects  he  resembled  the  great  pope  Gregory  VII. 
He  was,  whether  from  policy  or  conviclion  of  its 
necessity,  m  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  prindnaJ 
contriver  and  the  dief  support  of  the  *'  Holy  Aili> 
ance"  (q.  v.),— a  league  which  history  will  denounce 
as  the  origin  of  infinite  eviL  His  father  did  not 
take  any  ^rt  in  his  education,  which  was  directed 
liy  the  empress  Catharine  II.  and  colonel  Udaarpe, 
(q.  V.)  His  mother,  Maria,  tiie  daughter  of  the 
duke  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg,  always  poswsMd  his 
love  and  confidence,  and  retained  a  great  influence 
over  him  throog^iout  his  reisn.  She  died  in  the 
year  1828.  La&ipe  edncatea  him  in  the  principles 
of  an  enlightened  age.  His  fint  governor,  count 
Nich.  8olt&Ql(  received  orders  from  Catharine  not 
to  give  the  young  prince  any  instructions  in  poetry 
and  music,  as  requiring  too  much  tame  for  the  attain* 
ment  of  proficiency.  Professor  Kraft  instructed 
him  in  natural  philosophy,  and  Pallas,  a  short  time, 
in  botany.— He  took  pait,  it  is  probable,  in  the  cosa. 
splracy  against  his  fhther,  though  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  had  the  most  distant  thought  against  his  life.  He 
wished  to  save  himself  and  many  nobles  of  the  em- 
pire from  the  mad  persecution  of  the  emperor,  and 
nothing  short  of  dethroniaig  him  could  aflard  thrai 
safety.  He  is  often  said,  therefore,  to  have  acted  in 
self-defence.— The  history  of  his  govenment  any 
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he  MM  fiHD  three  periods :  The  firet  was  peaceful 
iffld  caMy  devoted  to  the  execution  of  the  schemes 
of  ftitf  the  Gvmt  and  Catharine  IL,  reelecting 
d»  olfiBt  idiHinwtratioiu    The  second,  extending 
horn  iflVIo  1814,  was  a  tfane  of  war  with  Fcance, 
9«eia,  Ike  Porte,  and  Persia,  and  developed  the 
iQoaBB  nd  the  national  feeling  of  the  people.    In 
ik  iM  period,  he  used  the  ex^rienoe  acquired  in 
ihfCsvpeaeBdiDg,  to  carry  into  effect  the  declare- 
iiaB«f^rter  the  Great,  made  100  years  before,  in 
mi,  lAer  a  Tlclory  orer  the  Swedish  fleet,  near  the 
Ahad'^aAi'^'^ Nature  ttts  but  one  Russia,  and 
i  dall  faa^  DO  rivaL"— A.  was  distinguished  for 
■uJaMka,  activity,  and  attention  to  business,  per- 
Nmlly  wpefffartffndmg  the  multiplied  concerns  of 
lb  mt  enpife,  while  his  simple  and  amiable  man- 
am  paned  him  the  love  and  conidence  of  his  sub- 
yCL   He  unJefstumI  and  was  lealous  in  promoting 
Ike  veUiffe  of  his  people.    Great  attention  was 
fnidBtng  his  reign,  to  education  and  intellectual 
(iJaire,  ain  maor  improvements  were  introduced 
mo  the  ioteraal  administnition  of  the  empire ;  e.  g. 
ihe  fMrfilishmmt  of  the  senate  by  the  ukase  of 
iHOf,  of  the  imperial  council  and  the  ministry  of 
Rfk  dirisiaDS  by  the  ukase  of  1810,  of  the  provin- 
cal  aUnfamtion  in  the  governments,  &c.     The 
dadles  which  hong  on  the  industry  of  the  nation 
wfe  mnved,  and   its  commerce  increased.~A. 
1^  Hkevrise  advanoed  the  military  establishments  of 
Ibh  to  a  hwh  <legree  of  perfection ;  he  has  de- 
x^oftA  in  hs  people  the  sentiments  of  union, 
(Mge,  ami  patriotism ;  and,  lastly,  he  has  raised 
Kan  to  a  high  rank  in  the  political  system  of 
faope,  and  has  made  its  importance  felt  even  in 
Asa.   It  most  be  also  acknowledged  that,  during 
bi  rap,  taste  ud  intelligence  benn  to  be  difflised 
mow  Che  higher  daases,  as  well  as  eminent  and 
nw  ubeml  Btotesmen  to  be  formed,  though  it  is  in 
tfett,  u  is  10  many  other  things,  difficult  to  distin- 
gv^  ahtt  is  owing  to  the  prince,  and  what  to  the 
firit  of  the  age^— Among  the  most  intimate  associ- 
ttt  ofthe  emperor  were  general  Jermoloff^  after^ 
««^  Wfilcfaoniky,  Araktsch^jeff,  and  Diebitsch.  In 
thr  cwiier  part  of  his  reign,  some  Greeks  stood  high 
^hi»fri«Br,  as  did  the  French  ambasaador,  count 
CmUmort,   from    1807    to    1812.~Among   the 
aslitf  A.  are  io  be  reckoned  his  exertions  for  the 
■[■imiaiiat  of  the  Sdavooian  nations,  and  the  cul- 
(Mm  oftheirlanmigp  and  literature.    He  found- 
ed w  anr-aodeUed  seven  univenities,  at  Dorpat, 
baa,  Chmkow,  Moscow,  Wihia,  Warsaw,  ami  St 
V^io^Aag;  IHM  academies,  many  seminaries  for 
thr  tdacnon  of  inatniotors,  and  above  2000  common 
«hab,  paitly  after  the  system  of  Lancaster.    He 
MmKhferthe  distribotiQn  of  the  Bible,  by  the 
HA  «hidi  hennAend  io  the  Bible  socieUes  (abolish- 
li  ■  lO^    He  granted  important  privileges,  by  a 
ifae  sf  1817,  to  Jews  beoommg  ChristiansL    He 
^i^iikfltd  large  amns  for  the  printing  of  impor- 
^woiki,  as  the  Voyage  of  Kruaenstern,  the 
ffi^ef  RaMia  by  KarBmsin,ftc    He  esteemed 
■'fewaied  liienry  merit,  both  in  and  out  of 
**t.    He  purchased  rare  and  valuable  coUec- 
^«>  la  1818,  he  invited  two  orientalists,  Demange 
aiChmsM,  fioBi  Paris  to  Petersburg,  to  advance 
1^  nAf  of  the  Arabic,  Armenian,  Perrian,  and 
y«h>^guya.    He  attended  particulariy  to  the 
**Qte  «7mmg  men  of  talent,  whom  he  sent  to 
^'IJ^l^aBill  foreign  countries.    He  endeavoured, 
*|*^e time,  by  moderate  measures^  to  relieve 
f^^.^^jwh  ttam  the  tyranny  of  their  loids,  the 
™^  ^  hofwny  itarosts,  &c.    Servitude  was 
««*illil816,  in  Efithonia,  Livonia,  and  Cour- 
^"'^^  A.  declared,  that  he  would  no  lonirer 
' '  the  oown>Iands  the  boors  who  culti- 


vated theuL  He  forbade  the  advertising  of  human 
beings  for  sale,  and  gave  leave  to  a  number  of  boors, 
a  part  of  the  bondmen  of  the  late  chancellor  Roman- 
Boff,  to  ransom  themselves  from  their  master.  He 
endeavoured,  with  much  earnestness,  to  give  to  his 
people  a  good  system  of  law,  but  the  civil  code  of 
Ruasia  stm  reouires  many  improvements.  The  law- 
school,  opened  in  1807,  ceased  in  1810.— The  cus- 
tom  of  slitting  the  nose  and  branding,  hitherto  con- 
nected with  iriiipping  with  the  knout,  was  abolished 
by  A.  in  1817.  He  likewise  abolished,  in  1801,  the 
secret  court,  as  it  was  called,  before  which  political 
criminals,  chiefly,  were  brought,  and  compeiied,  by 
hunger  and  thirst  (not,  however,  bv  instruments  of 
torture),  to  confess.  He  checked  the  abuse  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  goveraors,  by  preventive 
kwB.  The  privilege  of  the  nobles,  that  their  estates 
could  not  be  confiscated  as  a  punishment  for  their 
crimes,  was  extended  by  A.  to  tul  his  subjects.  He 
also  rendered  eflkient  lUd  to  mannfiMiures  and  com 
meroe  in  his  empire,  by  the  introduction  of  a  better 
tariff^  the  improvement  of  the  finances  and  currency 
of  the  country,  after  the  establishment  of  a  sinking 
fund;  the  erection  of  the  bank  of  the  imperiu 
chambcar.  May  19,  1817 ;  by  providing  continually 
for  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals ;  by  making 
Odessa  a  free  port,  and  granting  it  other  privileges, 
in  1817.  The  condition  of  manufiu^tures  in  Russia 
has  greatly  improved  since  1804,  when  it  became 
known  from  the  report  of  the  minister  oi  the  interior. 
The  greatest  progress  has  been  made  in  manu&c- 
tures  m  wool.  The  whole  foreign  policy  of  Russia ; 
the  voyages  round  the  world,  under  the  patronage  ot 
her  government ;  the  embassy  to  Persia,  in  1817,  to 
whidi  was  attached  a  Frenchman,  Gardanne,  who 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  plans  of  Napoleon  re- 
specting India  and  Persia ;  the  mission  to  Cochin 
China  and  Khiwa ;  the  relations  ci  Russia  with  the 
United  States.  Brasil,  and  Spain;  the  treaties  of 
commerce  and  navigation  with  the  Porte ;  the  set- 
tlements on  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  all 
prove  the  enlightened  amunercial  policy  of  the 
Russian  cabinet.  The  travels  of  A.  in  foreign 
countries,  even  his  short  stay  in  England,  his  inter- 
course with  well-informed  .and  sensible  men,  but 
principally,  his  frequent  journeys  through  the  pro- 
vinces of  his  empire,  afibrded  the  materials  of  his 
numerotB  projects  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 
On  this  his  attention  was  continually  fixed.— The 
peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  makes  an  epoch  in  the 
Russian  militaiy  system.  It  not  only  opened  the 
way  to  the  conquest  of  Finland,  ui  1800,  and  of  two 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  in  1812,  but  afforded 
A.  time  to  remove  the  defects  of  the  military  system 
hitherix)  hi  use.  The  armies  of  Russia,  during  the 
war  with  Napoleon,  were  remarkable  for  their 
equipment  and  discipline.  The  active  interest  which 
A.  took  in  the  proper  ordering  dT  all  the  branches  of 
the  administration,  is  the  reason  why  the  nation  was 
attached  to  him  with  frill  confidence,  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  time  of  danger.  A.  never  showed  a 
tinud,  unenterprising  spirit.  His  decision  frustrated 
the  plans  of  Napoteon  at  Moscow.  He  gave  his 
word  to  hb  people,  that  be  would  never  negotiate 
with  Napoleon,  as  long  as  an  armed  enemy  was  in 
the  country.  The  activity  which  prevailed  ui  the 
military  department  of  the  Russian  administration  is 
proved  by  the  aimy  which  appeared,  in  1813,  in 
Germany,  and  that  which  was  kept  ready,  in  1815, 
to  march  against  Fkance,  comprising  aOOyOOO  men 
and  X,000  pieces  of  cannon.  The  peaceful  character 
of  A.'s  policy  is  remarkable.  His  personal  firiend- 
ship  for  the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  III., 
which  was  confinned  at  the  tomb  of  Frederick  II.,  in 
1805,  led  to  important  consi'qnences.    The  queen. 
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Louisa,  was  Uie  living  tie  of  tliis  union.  Admiration 
for  the  daaling  qualities  of  Napoleon  drew  him  over 
to  his  side«  He  believed,  too,  that  he  might,  in 
connexion  with  (be  emperor  of  France,  dedde  the 
fate  of  Europe.  This  was  the  purpose  of  Ids 
fiunous  meethig  with  Napoleon  at  Erfurt,  in  Sept., 
1808.  But  when  he  saw  that  the  ambitioiis  con- 
queror wished  to  involve  him  in  political  contradic- 
tions, and  prescribe  laws  to  him  injurious  to  the 
welfiire  of  his  empire,  he  resolutely  maintained  his 
independence.  He  succeeded,  at  an  interview  with 
the  prince-royal  of  Sweden,  at  Abo,  Auff.,  1812,  in 
forming  an  alliance  with  that  country,  uter  having 
mduoeu  the  Porte,  in  May  of  the  same  year,  to  con- 
dude  the  peace  of  Bucharest  After  1812,  a  kind 
of  religious  character  appears  in  the  policy  of  A., 
and  he  gave  himself  up,  more  and  more,  to  reli^ous 
influence.  This  character  is  remarkably  manifest  in 
the  proclamation  which  he  addressed  firom  W^arsaw, 
on  the  lOth  (22d)  Feb.  181S,  to  the  naUons  of 
Europe,  and  the  proclamation  of  Kalits,  25th  March, 
1813,  directed  to  the  Germans,  in  which  he  promised 
a  gnnt  improvement  In  their  condition,  by  means  of 
a  proper  constitution,  the  otject  of  which  should  lie, 
to  promote  their  liberty,  security,  and  prosperity. 
The  memorable  manifesto  of  27th  Jan.  181G,  con- 
tained an  exposition  of  the  political  principles  of  the 
emperor.  In  the  war  of  1813 — 1 4,  A.  exposed  hun- 
selt  to  danger,  in  order  to  uiflame  the  courage  of  his 
troops,  lie  undoubtedly  exercised  a  great  influence' 
upon  the  course  of  the  war  in  France.  His  open- 
ness gained  the  confidence  of  the  French,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  was  secretly  applied  to  from  Paris. 
He  also  principally  directed  the  march  of  Schwart- 
senbei^,  on  tho  29th  March,  1814,  to  this  capital, 
which  put  a  glorious  termination  to  tlie  war.  The 
magnammity  with  which  he  treated  Paris  and  all  the 
French,  the  strict  discipline  of  hi^  troops,  and  the 
assurances  which  the  allies,  at  his  instance,  tendered 
to  the  nation,  fa<Silitated  tlie  settlement  of  peace ; 
and  it  is  asserted  that  he  acted  from  the  belief  tliat 
he  was  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  French, 
and  not  fiom  adherence  to  the  principles  of  legiti- 
macy, in  recalling  the  Bourbons.  He  did  not  treat 
the  conquered  and  dethroned  emperor  meanly,  but 
respected  in  him  the  foimer  sovereign  and  distribu- 
tor of  crowns,  regardless  of  his  birth.  He  called 
upon  the  empress  Josephine,  and  dined  with  her  at 
Malmaison;  he  interceded  in  favour  of  the  prince 
Eugene  Beauhamois ;  he  visited  Ney.  The  enthu- 
siaan  of  the  Parisians  for  him  was  unlimited.  June 
1, 1814,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  joyiiilly 
received.  Several  things,  however,  seem  to  have 
made  an  unflivourable  unpression  upon  him.  He 
was  not  at  ease  among  free  Britons.  He  rose  from 
his  seat,  however,  at  the  banquet  in  Guildhall,  hi 
honour  of  the  national  song,  Rule  Britannia,  He 
lefl  England  28th  June,  and  reached  Peter5b^rg 
25th  Jmy,  where  he  declined  the  name  of  the 
Bieuedy  oflfered  to  him  by  the  senate.  A  later 
ukase,  of  «7th  Nov.,  1817,  forbade  the  praises  which 
the  clergy  were  accustomed  to  bestow  on  him  from 
the  pulpit  His  presence  in  Vienna,  during  the 
congress,  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  policy  of 
Europe,  occasioned  the  admission  of  some  liberal 
views  into  the  acts  of  the  assembly,  and  added  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  to  the  gigantic  power  of  Russia. 
The  draft  of  the  Polish  constitution,  prepared  at  the 
inslanoe  of  A.,  was  the  flnt  symptom  of  a  disposition 
in  the  European  rulers  to  perform  the  promises  oMule 
lo  their  subjects  during  the  wars  with  Napoleon.  A. 
ngain  visited  Paris,  Jidv,  1815,  and  fiom  that  period 
the  great  influence  of  Russia  upon  the  French 
cabinet,  in  opposition  to  the  hifluence  of  England. 
was  apparent,  especially  when  Richelieu,  who  had 


formeriy  been  in  the  Russian  senlce,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  tlie  ministry  of  Louis  XVIII.  In 
Spam,  also,  the  same  influence  manifested  Itself. 
Even  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro  showed  a  desire  of 
allying  itself  with  Russia;  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherhinds,  as  well  as  Prussia,  Wirtemberg,  and 
other  states,  entered  into  a  closer  imion  with  the  Ru?^ 
sian  court  A.,  together  witli  tlie  powers  that  bad 
concluded  tlie  treaty  of  Chaumont,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  general  concerns  of  Europe ;  for  instance, 
the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  dilute  of 
Spain  with  Portugal,  on  account  of  Monte  Video. 
He  took  measures  against  the  piracy  of  tlie  Africa u 
states.  Very  soon,  nothing  occurred,  of  importance 
to  the  politioLl  aflbirs  of  tiie  European  continent,  iu 
which  this  ambitious  monarch  did  not  appear  as 
leader,  mediator,  or  partaker.  From  the  fbrmatioii 
of  the  holy  alliance  (q.  v.),  in  Paris,  26th  SepL, 
1815,  to  his  death,  A.  was  actively  engaged  in  poli- 
tics, and  kept  his  emissaries  all  over  Europe,  whey 
reported  to  him  every  fanportant  occurrence.  Amonur 
these  was  Kotaebue,  the  German  autlior,  ¥rho  uii» 
assassinated  by  the  student  Sand.  The  memoir,  di- 
rected to  all  the  Russian  ambassadors,  concf  mt»g 
the  affiiirs  of  Spain,  the  answer  of  the  Russian  ca- 
binet to  the  Spanish  mmister,  the  chevalier  Z«a 
Bermudes,  ana  the  declaration  of  tlie  congress  oC 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  16th  Nov.,  1818,  are  int«*resting^ 
documents  in  the  history  of  A.  He  took  pert,  in 
1820,  in  the  congresses  held  at  Troppau  and  Lay- 
bach,  to  setde  tlie  a£birs  of  Italy,  and  ordered  his 
army  to  advance  towards  this  country,  to  stqipress 
the  revolt  of  the  Carbonari.  As  its  presence  was 
found  to  be  unnecessary,  it  returned  to  Russia,  when 
the  affiiirs  of  Greece  (q.  v.)  occupied  tlie  attention  of 
the  Russian  cabinet,  in  1821.  A.  publicly  express- 
ed his  disapprobation  of  the  enterprise  of  prince  Al- 
exander Ypsilanti  (q.  v.),  but  interceded,  however, 
with  the  Porte,  for  tlie  cause  of  hionanity  and 
Christianity.  (See  Stroganoff,)  It  is  possible,  tliat, 
from  a  sincere  love  of  peace,  he  suftered  the  best 
opportunity  to  escape  of  liberating  Greece,  and  in- 
creasing his  empire.  His  letter  to  the  viceroy  of 
Poland,  prince  Zajoncseck  [Aix-la-Chapelle,  7  (1 9) 
Oct,  1818],  is  a  proof  tliat  lie  was  not  a  stranger  u> 
libeml  sentiments.  He  spoke  in  the  same  ftpiri^, 
March  5,  1819,  to  a  deputation  of  the  Livonian  no- 
bility, requesting  his  ratification  of  Uie  new  constitu- 
tion, which  had  neen  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Li- 
vonian peasantry,  when  he  used  the  memorable 
words,^**  You  have  act«d  in  the  roirit  of  our  age,  in 
which  liberal  ideas  affbid  the  true  nasis  of  the  happi- 
ness  of  nations."  His  remark  to  madame  de  Slael, 
several  years  before,  was  characteristic :  '*  You  will 
be  offended  with  the  sight  of  servitude  in  tiliis  land. 
It  is  not  my  fiiult ;  I  have  set  the  example  of  eman- 
cipation, but  1  cannot  employ  force ;  I  must  respect 
the  rights  of  others  as  much  as  if  they  were  protected 
by  a  constitution,  wliich,  unhappily,  does  not  exist." 
Madame  de  Stael  answered — *■*•  Sirey  votrt  carmctm 
est  une  cotutUuthny*  (Sire,  your  cliarBCter  is  a  con- 
stitution). He  had,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
abolished  the  secret  police  of  state  and  the  cennr- 
ship  of  books,  (the  latter  of  which,  however,  he  intro- 
duced  again  at  a  later  period),  and  declared,  April  7, 
1801,  ^  I  acknowledge  no  power  to  be  lawfiil  whicii 
does  not  emanate  fitmi  the  hiws."  In  the  same  spi- 
rit he  banished  the  Jesuits,  Ist  Jan.,  1816,  fnmi 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  sind  at  last,  25th  Marclu 
1820,  from  the  empire,  because  they  dared  to  inter- 
fere  with  tiie  affiiirs  of  the  government,  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  fiaumllies.  He  had  prohibited  probely- 
tism,  and  promoted  the  histniction  of  the  Jews.  A. 
developed,  in  the  same  spirit,  the  internal  resources 
and  the  external  power  of  his  immense  uapire.  The 
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tdfitin  gf  G«xpa,  BialyBtock,  Pinland,  Warsttw, 

SchkiHV  lad  BeasanibiB,  has  rendeied  its  frontiers 

aiao<  fmf  wiwre  impenetrable,  and  increased  the 

tBMtkrd  its  inhahitantw  from  tiiiity-six  millions  to 

man  tbn  fKtf-Uiree,  for  the  most  part  Europeans. 

TV  f«rfy  rebuilding  of  Moscow,  the  progress  of 

cikhitMi  in  Siberia  and  tlie  Crimea,  the  number  of 

■Ubiliils  in  the  governments  of  Tobcdsk,  Tomsk, 

Md  bfaiik  increBaed  bj  800,000,  and  similar  proofs 

tltk  adviDCiqg  pnsperity  of  the  empire,  have  im- 

■MliHd  the  mgn  of  A.    Whether  the  ffigantic 

pbndmatiog  the  supporters  of  the  poliUcu  power 

oi  Kmmy  the  claases  of  peasants  and  soldiers,  will 

{■DTC  Id  be  goody  experience  must  decide.    (See 

Ifitttoy  CUbmet  ^  Ahmm.)    A.,  by  the  edict  of 

ah  I^  1818,  gianted  to  all  peasants  in  his  em- 

fire  the  riffat  of  establishing  manu&ctories,— a  right 

ooaiBed,  Uthoto,  to  the  nobility  and  the  merchants 

tflhelntandiecandclasBea.    A  better  disposition 

d  the  Mtiooal  debt,  and  a  sinking  fund,  permitted 

■  lUeviMioo  of  taxes.    A  ukase  of  1st  Jan.,  1819, 

iteffare,  abolished  the  tax  upon  inoome  fix>m  land- 

nl  impcrty,  wtJiHiahed  11th  Feb.,  1812,  but  the 

eipaan  attHriing  the  support  of  a  numerous  army 

prreated  any  fiuSier  remission.— The  population  <Mf 

uihera  Russia  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 

I iwiwoa  of  Gennan  onlgiants;  and  the  same  plan 

««eiieiided  to  Poland,  where,  by  a  decree  of^A., 

Wnav,  10th  Aug.,  1816,  the  new  settlers  received 

daened  houses  and  lands,  belonging  to  the  national 

Ansins,  or  aaastanoe  of  some  other  kind.    Schools 

ad  ariffoities  have  been  established ;  the  system 

«f  Bell  lod  Lancaster  introduced;  the  ecclesiastical 

iftin  of  the  Prote&tanU  and  the  Catholics  ananged ; 

Ae  coBTenicB  of  the  Jews,  or  ChrisHan  Israelii^. 

»  they  ire  called,  cnooursged ;  the  activity  of  all 

fdik  iiMiirtions  for  instruction  increased,  and  the 

■vescern  scientific  institutions  in  Petersburg  and 

Monw  mcfa  improved.     The  expulsion  S  the 

Jenitsikdecd,  disturbed  a  little  the  relations  of  the 

eapcnr  with  the  see  of  Rome,  but  satisfiictory  ex- 

{ihBMMMft  were  made  by  A.  to  the  pope  at  Laybach. 

LMiT,thecmperarnominatedabbhop,  andestab- 

labida gcaenl  consistory  for  the  Lutheran  church 

*™»f)buat  the  empire,  in  1820,  which  was  to  main- 

toi,»  their  purity,  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant 

dteth.   A.  ttowtd  great  respect  for  all  Christian 

watt  iud  protected  them  equally.    His  endeavours 

to  devMe  the  coodilion  of  the  boors,  and  the  general 

Mfacy  of  his  policy  to  introduce  the  princi^es  sod 

Msaen  of  woletn  Europe,  offi>nded  the  old  Mosco- 

neaAility,  and,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign, 

■  fili  of  the  vigilaaoe  of  the  police,  a  fearful  and 

vivlf  i|inad  oonspincy  was  formed  against  him, 

tbdnamiy  and  punishment  of  iriiich  nffiB  reserved 

^hismeoesBor.    Pcfhaps  A.  was  aware  of  the  ex- 

Mee  of  tnasonahle  pr^ects  when  he  followed  his 

•d  vife  10  the  Crimea.    His  intention  may  have 

^lochoQse a  pboe  of  retirement  from  the  cares 

rfpiiiiut ;  but  he  fell  sick  at  Taganrock  (q.  v.) 

^AUtaB  fever,  and  died,  1st  Dec,  1885,  in  the 

ni«fh«vifie;  The  news  of  his  death  had  scarcely 

»«M  FMcfdntg,  8th  Dec,  0.  S.,  when  his  eldest 

^vit^,CoBttflllne,  then  hi  Warsaw,  was  urodaim- 

4«Mr ;  and  all  the  dvii  oflfeers  and  the  guards 

«^tkttihQfallcgianoe,9thDecO.S.   Butthe 

gial  ihfci  dsdiaed  accepting  the  crown,  having  re- 

•p4kiiri|ht  of  soooessian,  during  the  life-time  of 

^  »  kttcr  addressed  to  the  emperor,  Petersburg, 

'^^•i^  1888,  to  which  an  answer  was  sent,  Feb. 

^^^  A.  expressing  his  approbation,  and  that 

*^capnsi  mother.     Betore  the  arrival  at 

J??'^  of  the  letter  of  Constantine,  dated  Nov. 

gUjiO-S  la  which  he  announced  to  his  mother  and 

"*w,ikepaad  duke  Nicholas,  that  he  recognised 


the  latter  as  emperor,  the  senate  liad  opened  the  tes- 
tament of  A.,  and  found  in  it  the  document  contain- 
ing the  resignation  of  Constantine,  together  with  a 
mamfesto  of  the  emperor  (dated  Zarskojeselo,  16th 
Aug.,  1823),  declaring  his  second  brother,  Nicholas, 
his  successor.  This  prince,  therefore,  ascended  the 
throne,  made  known  these  documents  in  his  procla- 
mation of  the  12th  Dec,  O.  S.  1825,  and  declared, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  day  of  the  deathof  A.  was 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  (1st  Dec,  N.  S.,  19th 
Nov.,  O.  S.)  Then  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
emperor  Nicholas  I.  was  taken,  13th  Dec,  O.  S., 
25U1,  N.  S.,  in  Petersburg.  The  death  of  A.  was 
a  fortunate  event  for  Europe ;  for  the  influence  of 
Russia  was  growing  continually  stronger  in  all  the 
cabinets  of  ue  European  continent,  and  even  Eng- 
land could  not  keep  entirely  exempt  from  it.  No 
other  empire  has  united,  on  so  great  a  scale,  the 
power  of  masses,  yet  rode  and  vigorous,  with  expe- 
rience and  the  advantages  of  culture,— a  <union  the 
more  dangerous,  as  it  was  under  the  control  of  one 
absolute  master.  With  A.,  moreover,  perished  tlie 
principal  support  of  the  holy  alliance, — a  sufficient 
reason  fbr  Europe  to  rejoice  at  his  deonsc  Russia, 
however,  laments  in  l^m  a  great  benefactor.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  ascend  the  throne  at  a  time 
when  the  empire  was  prepared  for  the  greatest  im- 
provements, and  his  ambition  was  of  a  kind  to  be 
gratified  by  promoting  the  wel&re  of  his  people. 

Alkxandsb  Trallunxts,  a  physician  of  Tralles,  in 
Lydia,  in  the  6th  century.  He  is  esteemed  as  the 
best  Grecian  physician  after  Hippocrates.  His 
works  have  been  published  in  the  original  Greek 
and  Ijitin.  Haller  gave  a  Latin  version  of  them  in 
1772. 

ALEXANDEa,  William,  earl  of  Stirlhig,  an  emi- 
nent Scottish  statesman  and  poet,  in  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  He  was  bom  about  1580, 
and  eariy  in  life  commenced  to  celebrate  an  unsuc- 
cessful passkm,  by  composing  a  century  of  sonnets. 
These  were  published  in  London  in  1604,  under  the 
title  of  ^*  Aurora,  containing  the  first  Fancies  of  the 
Author's  youth.''  He  followed  his  monarch,  James 
I.,  to  the  English  court;  and  in  1607  published 
some  dramas,  entitled  "Monarchick  Tragedies," 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  king.  He  had  previously 
published  a  tragedy  at  Edinburgh,  founded  on  the 
story  of  Darius.  In  1613,  he  became  gentleman 
usher  to  prince  Charles,  and  received  the  nonour  of 
knighthood,  his  origin  being  merely  that  of  an  un- 
titlMl  landed  proprietor,  hi  1614,  he  published  at 
Edinburgh  his  largest  work,  entitled,  ''  Doomsday 
or  the  Great  Day  of  Judgment,"  which  has  been  se- 
veral times  reprinted.  In  1621,  the  king  made  a 
grant  to  him  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  view  to  colo- 
nintion ;  and  he  was  afterwards  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  that  colony,  and  founded  the  order  of 
Nova  Scotia  baronets;  but  the  specuktion  fiiiled. 
Sir  William  was  subsequently  made  secretary  of  state 
for  Scodand  (saUiry  £iO0  pier  annum),  and  created 
viscount  Canada  and  eari  of  Stirling.  He  died  in 
1640,  leaving  three  sons  and  two  daugfatens,  whose 
posterity  was  supposed  to  have  been  extinct,  until  a 
daunant  appeared  in  1890,  as  descended  from  one  of 
tlie  younger  branches  of  the  fiunily,  and  who  has  as- 
sumed iSe  titles  of  Stirling  and  Dovon.  From  the 
following  article  the  reader  will  see  that  a  supposed 
descendent  distinguished  himself  in  America  during 
the  last  century.  The  poems  of  the  earl  of  SUriing 
form  one  volume  folio,  and  are  chiefly  characterised 
by  a  pervading  moral  and  reluj^ious  spirit 

Albxandbr,  William,  a  mnjor-general  in  the  ser- 
vice ot'  the  United  States  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  was  born  in  the  dty  of  New  York,  but  passed 
a  portion  of  his  life  in  New  Jersey.    He  was  gene. 
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mlly  styled,  throogfa  oouitesy,  tord  Stirimgj  in  con- 
wquenoe  of  beuiff  oonsidered  by  many  as  the  right- 
,  fill  heir  to  the  tiue  and  estates  of  an  earldom  in  £ot> 
land,  from  which  coimtry  his  father  came,  though  the 
govenunent  refused  to  acknowledge  the  son'b  claim, 
when  he  repaired  to  Great  Britain  in  pursuit  of  this 
inheritanoe.  He  was  early  remarkable  for  his  fond- 
ness ibr  mathematics  and  astronomy,  in  whidi  sci- 
cnoeshemade  considefable  progress.— Throoghout 
the  revolution,  he  acted  an  important  part,  and  dis- 
tinguished hiinself  particularly  in  the  battles  of  Long 
Island,  Gennantown,  and  Monmouth.  In  the  firet, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  after  having,  by  a  bold  attack 
upon  a  coips  commanded  by  Comwallis,  effected  the 
escapeof  a  huge  part  of  his  detachment.  Inthese- 
eoDQ,  his  division,  with  the  brigades  of  generals  Na^ 
and  Maxwell,  formed  the  carps  tie  reterve;  a«d,  in 
the  last,  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the- Ameri- 
can army.  He  was  always  warmly  attached  to  ge- 
neral Washington,  and  the  cause  which  he  had 
espoused.  He  died  at  Albany,  Jan.  15,  i7S3,  aged 
fifcy-seven  yean,  leaving  behind  him  the  rqmtation 
of  a  brave,  dtsoeming,  and  Intrepid  officer,  and  an 
honest  and  learned  man. 

Alexandria  (in  Turkish,  Seantkriti^ ;  the  capi- 
tal of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Ptolemies,  built  33S  B.  C,  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  destined  it  to  be  the  capital  of  his  empire,  and 
the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Its  na^ 
inral  situation  is  strongs  and  it  has  five  harbours. 
The  Ptolemies,  especially  P.  Soter,  or  Lagus,  and 
P.  Philadelphus,  improved  it  much,  and  made  it  the 
seat  of  learning.  (See  Alexmutrian  &?Aoo/.)— The 
first  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  were  a  mixture  of 
Egyptians  and  Greeks,  to  whom  must  be  added  nu- 
merous colonies  of  Jews,  transplanted  thither  in  336, 
3l»  andSlS  B.  C,  to  increase  the  populatkm  of  the 
city  and  country,  who,  becoming  familiar  with  the 
Greek  language  and  learning,  were  called  Hellen- 
uiM,  (q.  v.)  It  was  they  who  made  the  well-known 
Greek  tmnslation  of  the  Old  Testament,  under  the 
name  of  the  Sephmginia.  (q.  v.)~The  most  beauti- 
ful part  of  the  city,  near  the  grrat  Iiarbour,  where 
stood  the  rt^  palaces,  magnificently  built,  was 
called  Brvcthn.  There  was  the  large  and  splendid 
edifice,  belonging  to  the  academy  and  museum, 
where  the  greater  portion  of  the  royal  library 
(400,000  volumes)  was  placed ;  the  rest,  amounting 
to  aOO/XX),  was  in  the  Serapion,  the  temple  of  JupU 
ter  Senpis.  The  laiver  poctkm  was  burned  during 
the  siege  of  Alexandria  oy  Julius  Cassar,  but  was 
afterwards  replaced  by  the  library  of  Pergamus, 
which  Antony  presented  to  Cleopatra.  The  museum, 
where  many  scholars  lived  and  were  supported,  eat 
together,  stodied  and  instructed  others,  remained  un- 
hurt till  the  reiffn  of  Aurelian,  when  it  was  destroy- 
ed in  a  period  of  civil  commotion.  The  library  in  the 
Senqfikm  was  preserved  to  the  Ume  of  Theodosius  the 
Great.  He  caused  all  the  heathen  temples,  through- 
out the  Roman  empire  to  be  destroyed ;  and  even 
the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Senpis  was  not  spar- 
ed. A  crowd  of  ftjntJc  Christians,  headed  by  their 
ardibishop,  Theodosius,  stormed  and  destroyed  it 
At  that  time,  the  library,  it  is  said,  was  partly  burn- 
ed, partly  dispersed ;  and  the  historian  Oroaius,  to- 
wsuds  the  close  of  the  4th  cenUuy,  saw  only  the 
empty  shelves.  Christian  barbarians,  therefore,  and 
not  Ar»bs  under  Omar,  as  is  usually  asserted,  were 
the  cause  of  this  irreparable  loss  to  science.  The  Al- 
f^xandrian  library,  called,  bv  Livy,  RieganHm  regum 
rvrmie  egreghtm  o/nu^  embraced  the  whole  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  of  which  we  possess  but  single 
fragments. --.In  the  divfsioa  of  the  Roman  dominions, 
Alexandria,  with  the  rest  of  Egypt,  wan  compre- 
hended in  the  Eastern   Erapirt*.    The  Arabs  pos- 


sessed themselves  of  it  in  640;  the  caliph  Motawsw 
kel,  in  845,  restored  the  library  and  academy ;  bat 
the  Turks  took  the  city  in  866,  and  it  dedined  more 
and  more,  retaining,  however,  a  fiourishing  oook 
meroe,  unUl  the  Portuguese,  at  the  end  of  the  15lh 
century,  discovered  a  way  to  the  East  Indies  by  sea. 
^The  modern  A.,  situated  N.  lat  31*  11',  E.  Iotl 
30^  16^,  does  not  occupy  the  place  of  the  old  town. 
6[  which  nothhig  remains  except  a  portioo  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  gate  leading  to  RoseUa,  the  south- 
western amphiuieatre,  the  obelisk,  or  needle  «ut 
Cleopatra  (presented  to  the  king  of  England .  by  the 
pacha^but  a  mass  of  400/)00  pounds  is  too  heavy 
to  be  transported),  and  Pompey's  pillar,  eighty^ 
feet  six  indies  high,  which,  according  to  an  Ena 
traveller  (Memoirs  relating  to  Europe  and  A^ 
Turkey,  by  Robert  Walpole,  1817),  was  erected  by 
a  governor  of  Egypt,  named  Pmipey,  in  honour  df 
the  emperor  DiM^ietian.  The  equestrian  statue  on 
the  top  is  no  longer  standing. —The  town  has  now 
two  citadels  and  harbours,  oi  which  the  western, 
which  is  the  best,  is  dosed  against  Christian  ships^ 
Before  both  harbours  are  the  peninsula  Fbrillon  and 
the  island  Pharos,  with  Uie  ruins  of  the  lighthouse 
of  Ptolemy.  (See  Pkarot.)— The  population,  for- 
merly amounting  to  S00/)00,  is  now  12,600;  the 
houses,  3132.  A.  is  the  seat  of  a  patriardi.  The 
canal  of  Ramanieh,  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria,  forty 
miles,  was  restored  by  the  viceroy,  Mohammed  Aii 
Pacha,  and  first  navigated  26th  Jan.,  1820.  Id 
consequence  of  this,  the  commerce  of  Alexandria  has 
been  much  hnproved.  In  the  year  1824, 1290  sliim^ 
among  them  606  Austrian,  arrived,  and  1199  de- 
parted.—A  peculiarity  of  modem  A.  is  the  great 
number  of  dogs,  which  here,  as  well  as  in  Cairo  and 
Constantinople,  run  about  in  a  very  wild  state. — Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  accounts,  the  trading  pacha  of 
Egypt  lias  appointed  an  Italian  renegade,  to  collect 
ail  the  remains  of  andent  art,  which  are  capable  of 
transportation,  in  his  dominions,  Ui  order  to  sell  them, 
in  a  oasar  to  be  built  for  this  purpose  in  A.,  to  the 
Europeans. 

ALKXANDaiA,  with  the  surname  delta  PagHa;  n 
considerable  town  and  fortress  in  Piedmont,  situated 
in  a  marshy  country,  near  the  junction  of  the  Bor- 
mida  and  the  Tanaro.  It  was  built  in  1!  78,  by  the 
Cremonese  and  Milanese,  and  at  first  called  Cmsa-- 
tea;  afterwards,  in  honour  of  the- pope  Alexander 
III.,  irtnQ  established  there  a  bishopric,  Jieummdria. 
Its  magnitude  and  opulence  increased  from  century 
to  century ;  it  now  contains  30,000  inhabitants,  and 
may  be  oonsidered  flourishing,  since  it  is  tlie  cspitaJ 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  has  two  fiiirs 
annually,  which  are  much  frequented.  Intended, 
originally,  for  a  fortress  to  guard  the  parage  over 
the  Tanaro  and  Bormida,  and  constantly  kept  in 
good  order,  as  the  point  where  several  roads  meet, 
Alexandria  has  frequently  been  the  object  of  long^ 
contention.  It  was  taken  and  plundered,  m  152^  ; 
by  duke  Sforsa ;  besieged,  without  success,  by  the 
Piench,  under  prince  Conti,  in  1657;  and  taken, 
after  an  obstinate  defence,  by  prince  Eugene,  in 
1707.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1800,  after  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  the  Austrian  general,  Melas,  agreed 
upon  an  armistkse  with  Bonaparte,  at  Alexandria, 
by  which  he  ceded  to  the  hitter  Upper  Italy,  as  far 
as  the  Mindo,  and  twelve  fortressea.  The  fortifim- 
tions  of  A.  consist  now  of  a  snrroundiiig  wall  aikl 
bastions,  a  strong  dtadel,  formed  by  irix  nstioiis  and 
many  out-works,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  and 
a  redoubt,  protecting  the  bridge  on  the  right  bank  tit 
the  Bormida.  A  bridge  of  stone  connects  the  tou-n 
and  dtadel.->-For  an  account  of  the  revolt  of  the 
garrison  of  A.,  see  PiedmotU,  Fevo/tUiam  of, 

Alcxandsia  ;   a  city  and  port  of  entry,  in  tlie 
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4UtiM  of  CtifaimlMft,  aod  oounty  of  AlexBi]dria«  on 

tkf  &  taflk  of  the  Potomac,  six  miles  S.  of  Washing- 

m,  115  >\af  RJcfaaond ;  ion.  77*  4' W. ;  lat  aa«  49' 

N.:  p«^  ■  1800,  4,196;  in  1810, 1^  ;  in  1820, 

%n%;  bMcs»    2,e03:   houses,  in   1817,  1,385. 

Aam^  Ihs  pttblic  buildings  are  a  coorUhoose,  a 

^aialBsJiocise,  a  tbcetre,  a  market-bouse,  and 

arte  looMa  of  public  wocship. — The  situation  of 

AraiAfto  is  oooraieiBbly  elevated,  with  easy  and 

gsdhsl  descents    to   the  river,   which   is   neatly 

■teMlbr  about  half  the  length  of  the  city,  with 

•ster  laficiciit  for  the  largest  mercfaant  ships.    The 

jtrmi  intersect  each  otha"  at  right  an|^es,  and  a 

fnst  fHt  of  them  are  neatly  paved.    The  dty  is 

Bwoisbly  situated  fir  commerce,  nearly  at  the  head 

cif  the  tide-water  of  the  Potomac,  having  an  exten- 

9iYsni  ftrtile  hack  country,  and  carries  on  a  con- 

vinahie  trade,  chiefly  in  flour.     A.  expects  to 

dpfift  Biacfa  benefit  firom  the  intruded  canal  finom 

OUo  to  Washmgioii. 

ALKXua»tu,  the  name  of  a  thriving  village  in 
Vodsod,  sitaatcd  in,  Dumbartonshire,  on  the  west 
htX  of  the  river  Leven. 

kvajstvKLAX   Corr,    or   G)dkx   ALsXANDBiinm ; 

tttsoncript,  now  in  the  British  museum,  of  great 

fwBsnce  In  biblical  criticism.  It  is  on  parchment, 

vnh  udsl  letters,  without  breathings  and  accents, 

vrttcs.  probably,  in  the  hOter  hidf  of  the  sixth 

fCBwy,  sad  contains,  in  finir  vols,  folio  the  whole 

t'Rvfc  Bible  (the  Old  Testament  according  to  the 

Srpcsil^),  together  with  the  letten  of  the  bishop 

liforat^oif  Rome.    A  laige  part  of  the  Gospel  of 

&  Matthew  and  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 

ihasa,  ss  well  as  a  portion  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John, 

avvaating.    The  text  of  the  Gospels  is  diflerent 

fresi  ttat  of  the  other  books.    The  patriarch  of 

iVntaatiBople,  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  who,  in  1628,  sent 

lUi  aaaiBCript  as  a  present  to  Charles  I.,  said  he 

tsd  itepived  it  from  Egn*^ ;  and  it  is  evident,  finom 

etWrdreoDitanoes,  that  it  was  written  there.    But 

k  onnot  be  decided,  with  certainty,  whether  it  came 

fiui  Alnaadria  (wiience  its  name).    John  Ernest 

Gnbp  fbllovs  it  hi  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint 

fIxM,  1707-20,  fid.,  four  vols.)    Dr  Woide  pub- 

wed  the  New  Testament  from  this  copy,  (London, 

(■L,  17861,  with  types  cast  for  the  puipose,  line  for 

lap,  widi  iaterralb  between  the  wonis,  as  in  the 

{■—tfipt  itKll    The  copy  is  so  perfect  a  resem- 

^hace  of  the  original,  that  it  may  supply  its  place. 

Hnry  Hervcy  &ber  undertook  a  similar  edition  of 

tte  Old  TestaoMnt,  London,  1810,  fol.     This  &- 

•>•  Maaaeript  belonged,  m  1098,  to  the  library  of 

ttepstrindi  of  Alexandria.  The  text  of  this  manu- 

nipi  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  criticism 

^ftheE^isOes  of  the  New  Testament;  in  the  Gos- 

Phit  ii  etidently  wone.    The  three  first  divisions 

<■«■  th^  Alexandrian  translation   of  the  Old 

TeoBcnt ;  tiK  fiioith,  the  New  Testament  in  the 

•iKisallngngP. 

AinjxBaua  Scboou    When  the  flourishing  pe- 
nd  flf  Greek  poetry  was  past,  study  was  called  in 


^•gt  of  litetatare  todt  the  name  of  the  Jlexan- 
^'m,  Piolcmv  Philadelnhus  founded 


-,  Philadelphus  founded  the  &mous 

■"■T  of  Alexandria,  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
*|*^'>otf[|sity,  which  attracted  many  scholars  from 
T'  ^i<riei ;  and  also  tlie  museum,  which  may 
^  ^  oouiideml  the  fint  academy  of  sciences  and 
"^  C^  j4lfatmn4iria.)  The  grammarians  and 
l]^f  the  most  important  among  the  scholars  of 
^*J*fch.  These  nammarians  were  philologists 
■J  *«»,  vbs  rxpbined  things  as  weft  as  words, 
•■■  •!  be  considered  a  kind  of  enrydopedists. 


Such  were  Zenodotus  the  Ephestan,  who  established 
the  first  gnunmar-scbool  in  Alexandria,  Eratosthenes 
of  Cyrene,  Aristophanes  of  Bysantium,  Aristarchus 
of  ^unothnce,  Crates  of  Mallus,  Dionysius  thif 
Thracian,  Apollonius  the  sophist,  and  Zqilus.  Their 
merit  is  to  have  collected,  examined,  reviewed,  and 
preserved  the  existing  monuments  of  intellectuiil 
culture.— *To  the  poets  belong  Apollonius  the  Rho- 
dian,  Lycophnm,  Aiatus,  Nioinder,  Euphorion,  Cal- 
limachus,  Theocritus,  Philetas,  Phanodes,  Tunon 
the  Phliasian,  Scymnus,  Dionysius,  and  seven  tragic 
poets,  who  were  called  the  j4,  Pleiadt.  The  A.  age 
of  literature  differed  entirely,  in  spirit  and  character, 
firom  the  preceding.  Great  attention  was  paid  to 
the  study  of  languages;  correctness,  purity,  and 
elegance  were  cultivated ;  and  several  writers  of  this 
penod  excel  in  these  respects.  But  that  which  no 
study  can  give,  the  spirit  which  filled  the  earlier 
poetry  of  the  Greeks,  is  not  to  be  found  in  most  of 
their  works.  Greater  art  in  composition  took  its 
place;  criticism  was  now  to  perform  what  genius 
had  accomplished  before.  But  this  was  impossible. 
Genius  was  the  gift  of  only  a  few,  and  they  soared 
&r  above  their  contemporaries.  The  rest  cUd  what 
may  be  done  by  criticism  and  study ;  but  their  works  < 
are  came,  without  soul  and  Dfe,  and  those  of  their 
disciples,  of  course,  still  more  so.  Perceiving  the 
want  (MP  originality,  but  appreciating  its  value,  and 
striving  after  it,  they  arrived  the  sooner  at  the  point 
where  poetry  is  lost.  Their  criticism  degenerated 
into  a  disposition  to  find  fiiult,  and  their  art  into  sub- 
tilty.  They  seised  on  what  was  strange  and  new, 
and  endeavoured  to  adorn  it  by  learning.  The  larger 
part  of  the  Alexandrians,  commonly  grammarians 
and  poets  at  the  same  time,  are  stiff  sind  laborious 
versifiers,  without  genius. — Besides  the  A.  school  of 
poetry,  one  of  philosophy  is  also  spoken  of,  but  the 
expression  is  not  to  be  understood  too  strictly.  Their 
distinguishing  character  arises  from  this  circumstance, 
that,  m  Aleundria,  the  eastern  and  western  philo- 
sophy met,  and  an  effort  took  place  to  unite  the  two 
systems,  for  which  reason  the  A.  philosophers  have 
often  been  called  EcleeHcs.  This  name,  however, 
is  not  applicable  to  alL  The  new  Pbitonists  form  a 
distinguished  series  of  philosophers,  who,  renouncing 
the  scepticism^  of  the  new  academy,  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  ^philosophy  of  Plato  with  that  of  the 
East.  The  Jew  Philo  of  Alexandria  (q.  v.)  belongs 
to  the  earlier  new  Platonists.  Plato  and  AristoUe 
were  diligently  interpreted  and  compared  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries  after  Christ  Ammonius  Uie 
Peripatetic  belongs  here,  the  teacher  of  Plutarch  of 
Chaatinea.  But  the  real  new  Platonic  school  of 
Alexandria  was  established  at  the  dose  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  by  Ammonius  of  Alexandria 
(about  193  A.  D.),  whose  disdples  were  Plotinus  and 
Origen.  (See  Plaionistt,  NeiP.)  Being,  for  the 
most  part.  Orientals,  formed  by  the  study  of  Greek 
learning,  their  writings  are  strikingly  chaiacterized, 
e.  g.  those  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  Plotinus,  lambli- 
cus,  Porphyrins,  by  a  strange  mixture  of  Asiatic  and 
European  elements,  which  Sad  become  amalgamated 
in  Alexandria,  owing  to  the  mingling  of  the  eastern 
and  western  races  in  iU  population,  as -well  as  to  its 
situation  and  commercial  intercourse.  Their  philo- 
sophy had  a  gveat  influence  on  the  manner  hi  which 
Christianity  was  received  and  taught  in  Egypt.  The 
prindpal  Gnostic  systems  had  their  origin  in  Alex- 
andria. (See  GnosiM,)  The  principal  teachers  of  the 
Christian  catechetical  schools  (q.  v.),.  which  had  risen 
and  flourished  together  vrith  tlie  edectic  philosophy, 
liad  imbibed  the  spirit  of  this  philosophy.  The  most 
violent  religious  controversies  disturbed  the  A. 
church,  imtilthe  orthodox  tenets  were  established  in 
it  by  Athanasius,  in  the  controver&y  with  the  Arians 
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—Among  the  scholBrs  of  AlexBndria  are  to  be  found 
met  mathematicians,  as  Eudid,  the  lather  of  scien- 
ufic  geometry ;  Apollonius  of  Perga  in  Pamphylia, 
whose  work  on  conic  sections  still  exists ;  Niooma- 
chus,  the  lint  sdentillc  arithmetician ;— astronomers, 
who  employed  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  for  mark- 
Inff  the  noithem  hemisphere,  and  fixed  the  images 
aM  names  fsUll  in  use)  of  the  constellations,  who  left 
BStronomicai  writings  (e.  g.  the  Phanamena  of  Ara- 
tus,  a  didactic  poem,  the  ^9h<Briea  of  Menelaus,  the 
astronomical  works  of  Eratosthenes,  and  espedally 
the  Mafna  Synttunt  of  tlie  geographer  Ptolemy), 
and  made  unprovements  in  the  tlMory  of  the  calen- 
dar, which  were  afterwards  adopted  into  the  Julian 
calendar ;— natural  philosophers,  anatomists,  as  He- 
fophilus  and  Erasistratus ;— physicians  and  suigeons, 
as  Demosthenes  Philalethes,  who  wrote  the  first 
woik  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye ;  Zopynis  and  Cra- 
tevas;  who  improved  the  ait  of  phannacy  and  in- 
vented antidotes ;  instructors  in  the  ait  of  medicine, 
to  whom  Asclepiades,  Soranus,  and  Galen,  owed  their 
education ;— medical  theorists  and  empirics,  of  the 
sect  founded  by  Philinus.  All  these  belonged  to 
the  numerous  association  of  scholars  contimiingnnder 
the  Roman  dominion,  and  fiivoured  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  which  rendered  Alexandria  one  of  the 
most  renowned  and  influential  seats  of  science  in  an- 
thiuity.— The  best  work  on  the  learning  of  Alexan- 
dria is  the  prise -essay  of  Jacob  Matter ;  Eswi  HiM- 
iorifue  ntr  tEcUe  tTAlexandrie^  Paris,  1819,  8  vols. 
ALKXANDanrB,  or  Alkxandrian  ;  the  name  of  a 
verse,  whidi  conssts  of  six  feet,  or  of  six  and  a  half, 
equal  to  twelve  or  thirteen  syllables,  the  pause  being 
alwuys  on  the  sixth  syllable ;  e.  g.  the  second  of  the 
following  venes : 

A  DMdleM  Alexandrine  end*  the  Mng, 

Wbidiy  like  •  wounded  toake,  drag*  its  tlow  length 


It  oonesponds,  in  our  language,  to  the  hexameters 
In  the  Greek  and  Latin ;  though,  aooordinff  to  some 
vnriten,  it  rather  answers  to  the  t ouirn  of  the  ancient 
tragic  poets.  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer,  and 
Dreytfiii*s  Polyolbiun  are  written  in  this  measure. 
The  concluding  line  of  tiie  Spenserian  stansa  is  also 
an  A.  This  verse  becomes  fiitiguing  from  monotony, 
unless  the  vnriter  has  a  very  delicate  ear.  The 
French,  in  their  epics  and  drama,  are  confined  to 
this  verse,  which,  tor  this  reason,  is  called  by  them 
the  hermc.  The  A.  derives  its  name  finom  an  old 
French  poem,  belonpng  to  the  middle  of  the  ISth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  the  subtoct  of 
which  is  Aleximder  the  Great,  and  in  which  this 
verse  was  first  made  use  ot    See  French  Poetry, 

Alkxi»,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  who  fiourislied  in  the 
Ume  of  Alexander,  B.  C.  32^3.  Only  a  few  frag- 
ments  of  his  works  remain,  which  may  be  found  m 
collections  of  the  andent  Greek  poets. 

Alxxu  CoMfnnm.    See  CommenuB, 

Albx»  MiCHAXLovrracH,  csar  of  Russia,  bom  in 
1630;  succeeded  his  fiither  Michael  hi  1646;  died 
1677.  He  was  fiither  to  Peter  the  Great,  and  the 
first  Russian  nonaicfa  who  acted  on  the  policy  of  a 
more  intimate  connexkMi  with  the  other  states  and 
nations  of  Europe. 

Alixis  PcraoviTBCH,  the  eldest  son  of  the  crar 
Peter  the  Great  and  Eudoxia  Lapuchin,  was  bom 
in  Moscow,  1690,  and  opposed  the  innovations  in- 
tiodnccd  by  his  fiither,  who,  on  tliis  account,  deter> 
mined  to  dldnherit  him.  A.  renounced  the  crowu, 
and  declared  that  he  would  become  a  monk ;  but, 
when  Peter  set  out  on  his  second  Journey,  he  made 
his  escape,  in  1717,  to  Vienna,  and  thence  to 
Naples,  under  the  pretext  of  going  to  his  fiither, 
who  had  &ent  for  hin.    At  the  command  of  Peter, 


he  returned ;  but  tlie  enraged  csar,  rmrding  hl» 
flight  as  an  act  of  treason,  disinheritea  him,  by  a 
ukase  of  2d  Feb.,  1718 ;  and  when  he  discovered 
that  A.  was  paving  the  vray  to  succeed  to  the  crown, 
he  not  only  caused  all  the  participators  in  his  project 
to  be  punished  capitally  or  otherwise,  but  had  A. 
also  condemned  to  death,  and  the  sentence  read  to 
hhn,  as  pronounced  unanimously  by  144  judges. 
Although  he  was  soon  afterwards  pardoned,  yet  the 
fright  uid  anxiety  which  he  had  experienced,  afiect- 
ed  him  so  much,  that  he  died  in  the  coune  of  fofir 
days,  June  26, 0.  S.  171&  He  left  a  daughter,  and 
a  son,  afterwards  the  emperor  Peter  II.  The  ac- 
count of  Busching,  that  general  Weide  deo^ritated 
A.  in  prison,  is  ^thout  any  authority. 

Alkxis-Bath  ;  a  watering-place  in  Anhalt-Beren- 
bi^g,  of  all  the  German  mineral  springs  the  roost 
strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  It  is  charmingly 
situated  at  the  toot  of  the  Han. 

Alfarabi,  an  eminent  Arabian  phiiosopher  of  the 
10th  centiuy,  was  a  native  of  Fsrab,  in  Asia  Minor ; 
died  at  Damascus  in  950.  His  works  consist  of 
treatises  on  di&rent  parts  of  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy.   These  were  printed  at  Paris  hi  1638. 

Alpikri,  Vittorio,  count,  was  bom  at  Aati,  in 
Piedmont,  in  1749,  of  a  rich  and  distincuisbed 
fiunily.  His  eariy  education  was  very  detective, 
like  that  of  most  men  of  his  rank  and  country  at  tltai 
time.  His  uncle  and  guardian  sent  him  to  Turin, 
whose  academy  he  left  as  ignorant  and  uninforuiM 
as  when  he  entered  it.  He  then  joined  a  provincial 
regiment,  which  was  only  called  together  for  a  few 
days  durinff  the  year.  He  aftenrards  travelicd 
over  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Holland ;  return- 
ed and  commenced  the  study  of  history,  but,  soon 
disgusted  vrith  this  pursuit,  commenced  his  travels 
anew,  and  wandered  for  nearly  three  years,  continit- 
ally  restless  and  unsatisfied.  He  left  the  milttarj 
service,  and  led,  for  a  long  time,  an  inactive  life, 
until  ennui  drove  him  to  write  dramatic  poetry. 
His  first  attempt  was  crowned  with  undeserved  suc- 
cess ;  and  he  determined,  at  the  age  of  twentv-seveii 
vears,  to  devote  all  his  efibrts  to  Uie  single  object  of 
becoming  a  tragic  poet  Sensible  of  his  defideooes 
he  went  to  wmk  sctUously  to  acquire  the  rudimenu 
of  knowledge.  He  first  studied  Latin  and  Tuscan, 
for  which  purpose  he  went  to  Tuscany.  In  this 
journey  he  became  acquainted  with  the  countess  of 
Albany  (q.  v.),  the  consort  of  the  English  pretpnder, 
and  a  daughter  of  the  noUe  &mily  of  Stolberg,  to 
whom  he  soon  became  deeply  attached.  From  this 
time,  lie  strove  with  restless  seal  to  acquire  distinc- 
tion as  a  poet,  in  order  to  be  worthy  of  her,  whose 
estec^m  and  love  had  sudi  value  in  his  eyes.  In 
order  to  continue  his  bbours  wholly  free  and  inde- 
pendent, he  broke  the  last  tie  which  bound  him  to 
his  country.  He  bestowed  his  fiortune  on  his  sister, 
reserving  only  a  moderate  income  far  himself,  mod 
henceforth  lived  alternately  at  Florence  and  Rome. 
Here  he  composed  fourteen  tracedies,  to  which  he 
afterwards  added  some  others,  dthoogfa  contrary  lo 
his  own  inclination.  The  unfotiunate  sitoatioo  of 
his  beloved  friend  often  disturbed  hhn,  but  the  death 
of  her  husband  at  length  put  an  end  to  her  troubles, 
and  enabled  her  to  marrv  A.  Henceforth  A.  lived 
with  her  alternately  in  Alsace  and  in  Paris,  unoeii»- 
in(riy  busied  with  composition,  and  the  arrangement 
M  puhUcation  of  his  works  (by  Didot  andBeau- 
maroiais).  When  the  disturbances  in  France  benn, 
he  quitted  the  country,  and  went  to  England.  Em- 
*  barrassed  by  the  constant  ftll  of  asngnmis,  he  wmt 
back  to  Paris,  angry  at  seeing  the  cause  of  freedon 
dishonoured  by  unworthy  huids,  and  unable,  fiusn 
the  state  of  his  feelings,  to  continue  his  tnteliertnni 
laboun.    This  torture  of  mind  he  endured  tall  the 
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nlif  Asp.  1792,  wiicn  he  fled  from  Parb,  and 
rn^  t^bomn  of  the  ensuing  September.  He 
loRiiBbiks,  and  the  greatest  put  of  the  complete 
c^doiflfhs  tragedies,  publishea  by  Didot,  in  five 
xnti.  iktrwm  he  med  with  his  inseparable 
ro^niaD  at  Florenoe,  resumed  his  usual  bboura, 
ntfks  atin%  and  six  comedies,  and,  in  his  last 
t«^9adicd  the  Greek  language.  With  the  Greek 
paeajht  did  not  become  acouainted  till  his  course 
nsKBriy  finished.  He  diea  in  the  midst  of  these 
dfan,OcL  8, 1803.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
tf  Sub  Cnoe,  at  Fiortoce,  between  Machiavelli 
ad  Midael  Angelo,  where  a  beautiful  monument 
bf  CiDOfa  covers  his  remains. — A.  has  distinguished 
klBsrif  as  a  dranntic  poet  in  three  different  depart- 
maa.  He  has  writt4>n  six  comedies,  twenty-one 
tar^  and  a  tramehgediai  so  called.  All  these 
vwbare  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  efforts  of  a  great 
^  amlojnl  out  of  its  proper  sphere  of  action. 
DsgTEtfd  vith  idleness,  and  oesirous  to  distinguish 
wtffA.  became  a  poeL  It  was  wholly  impos- 
«bi^  ftr  one  who  seldom  contented  himself  with 
perfDnung  Inlf  of  any  desisn,  to  pn^xise  to  himself 
a  BodeiBte  degree  of  excdlence  in  that  which  he 
W  Bade  the  business  of  his  life.  He  expressed 
fe  Itopf  that  his  high  exertions  would  associate  his 
■ae  with  those  of  all  the  great  poets  that  Italy 
M  pQswfled.  His  noble  effiNts  disarm  the  severity 
*i  critidfla.  He  was  worthy  to  attain  what  he 
omSd  not  attain.  Above  the  deffeneracy  of  his 
eoaaponries,  cherishing,  too,  a  aeep  abhorrence 
<i  dn|NDtfim,  and  poaaessed  of  a  proud,  free,  and 
lawoMie  heart,  A.  was  animated  with  a  political 
Bdvr  (baa  a  noeUcal  spiriL  In  the  midst  oi  ti  de- 
^■sn)  people,  he  wished  to  inspire  the  spiritless  with 
n*ii|Ui,  courage,  and  freedom  of  thought ;  but  he 
™aied  the  arts  of  persuasion.  He  purposely 
tkRvaadeall  ornament,  and  wished  to  attain  his 
ad  bf  loftiness  of  tbooght,  strong  brevity,  and 
^^  caracstness;  but  he  forgot  that,  in  doing 
tfaa,  be  most  throw  off  the  pe<mliar  characteristics 
^1  poet.  His  tragedies  are  abrupt  and  stiff;  the 
f^  snple,  even  to  barrenness ;  the  verse  hard 
adaapleaang;  and  the  language  devoid  of  that 
fOat&n  ipleDdour,  by  which  the  poet  stirs  the  in- 
■oft  ad  of  man.  Nevertheless,  he  is  the  first 
Bigic  vriter  cf  Italy,  and  has  served  as  a  model  for 
mvbo bave  followed  him.— I^  in  his  youth,  the 
F^pqf  A.  iras  too  stiff  for  tragedy,  he  must,  of 
vositf  ,  fell  when  he  attempted  comedy  in  his  old 
•S^i  \ooig  after  the  sweet  deceptions  of  life  had 


noioos 

>tt»of , ^ _, 

^  cbiacters,  as  In  his  tragedies,  only  general 
r!'^  vithout  individuality.  They  are,  there- 
"^  ^  ia£prior  to  his  tragedies,  and,  indeed,  are 
«t  iwhy  of  his  lofty  roirit  We  consider  A.'s 
^  (he  Doit  SDCoessful  of  all  his  dramatic  works. 
^  be  called  a  irameldgedia.—a  name  as  novel  as 
l^^vk  itielt  He  inventea  this  species  of  drama 
^      **      between  the  tragedy  and  opera,  and 


J  to  have  written  six  pieces  m  this  form. 
^pua,  vhich  waa  the  most  successful  when 
^icaiaioed,  here  found  its  proper  sphere,  and  if 
"*  V^cincan  stand  before  the  critic,  then  the  in- 
]2|«  ttd  execi]U<Mi  of  Abel  make  it,  without 
j^  fine  poetic  work.  Besides  his  dramas,  A. 
■jJttfB  an  epic  poem  in  four  cantos,  several 
^  fitcei^  sixteen  satires,  and  poetical  transla- 
]^Jj^  Terence,  Viigil,  and  some  portions  of 
fjW  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes, 
^•ynth  appeared  the  Muogallo,  a  monument 
?*wi towafds  the  French ;  and  his  autobio- 
^'"fT  ft  UnlUng  exhibition  of  his  character.    His 


complete  works  appeared  at  Fadua  and  Brescia  in 
1809  and  1810,  37  vols. 

Altrbd  the  GaKAT,  king  of  England,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  rulera  on  leconl,  was  bora  at 
Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  A.  D.  849.  He  ascended 
the  throne  of  England  in  872,  at  a  time  when  th«j 
Danes,  or  Normans,  who  were  formidable  to  the 
Saxons  as  early  as  the  year  787,  had  extended  their 
conquests  and  devastations  very  widely  over  tlie 
country.  A.'s  efibrts  against  them  were  at  first  un- 
successful, and  he  concluded  some  treaties  whidi 
were  not  kept  on  their  side.  He  was  obliged  to 
fly  in  disguise,  and  remained,  for  more  than  a  year, 
in  the  service  of  a  sliepherd.  In  this  situation,  ha 
formed  the  design  of  freeing  his  country.  He 
ordered  his  subjects  to  hold  themselves  in  readineaa 
against  the  enemy,  aave  them  intelligence  of  his 
retreat,  and  informed  nimself  of  the  condition  of  the 
Danes.  He  went,  disguised  as  a  harper,  into  the 
camp  of  king  Guthrum,  and,  having  ascertained 
that  the  Danes  felt  themselves  secure,  hastened 
back  to  his  troops,  led  them  against  the  enemy,  and 
gained  such  a  decided  victory,  that  the  Danes  begged 
for  peace.  Those  who  were  already  in  the  country 
he  allowed  to  remain  there,  on  the  condition  that 
they  and  their  king  should  embrace  Christianity.  A. 
now  built  forts,  and  exercised  a  part  of  his  people 
in  arms,  while  the  rest  cultivated  the  ground.  He 
soon  after  divided  the  kingdom  into  counties,  or 
shires,  wherebv  he  secured  the  publjc  tiakiquiliity. 
He  made  London  the  capital  city  of  his  dominions, 
and  held  there,  twice  a  year,  a  general  assembly  of 
the  estates.  From  time  to  time,  new  swarms  of 
Danes  sought  entrance  into  the  land,  but  tlie  fleets 
of  A.  drove  them  from  the  coast  He  collected 
the  laws  of  his  predecessors,  and  endeavoured  to 
improve  tlie  condition  of  his  subjects  by  an  impartial 
administration  of  justice.  He  translated  the  Psalms, 
the  febles  of  ^sop,  and  other  writings,  into  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  founded  a  school  at  Oxford.  His 
fiimiliar  acquaintance  with  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  time  improved  his  own  mind,  and  enabled  him  to 
do  much  for  the  good  of  his  people.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  fiigiish  navy  by  causing  ships,  or 
rather  galleys,  of  sixty  oan  to  be  built,  umich  were 
as  strong  as  any  ships  at  that  time  in  use.  He  also 
made  discoveries  in  the  north,  and  in  the  Baltic  sea, 
the  results  of  which  he  has  made  known  in  his 
translation  of  Orosius.  After  reigning  twenty-eight 
yean  and  a  half,  and  acquiring  and  meriting  the 
love,  gratitude,  and  veneration  of  his  subjects,  this 
illustrious  prince  died,  A.  D.  900.  His  history,  con- 
sidering the  times  in  which  he  lived,  presents  one  of 
the  most  perfect  examples  on  record  of  the  able  and 
patriotic  monarch  united  with  the  virtuous  man. 

ALrasD,  an  Englishman  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
surnamed  **  the  Philosopher.'*  He  is  author  of  five 
books  on  the  Consolations  of  Boethius.  and  others, 
upon  portions  of  the  Physics  of  Aristotle.  He  died 
in  1170.  He  is  to  be  distinvuished  from  another 
Alfied,  an  English  bishop,  of  Uie  tenth  century,  who 
wrote  a  History  of  the  Aobey  of  Malmsbury. 

Algj^  in  botany;  one  of  the  seven  fiimilies  of 
plants,  into  which  Linnaeus  distributed  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom.  They  are  defined  to  be  plants, 
of  which  the  roots,  lea^  and  stem  are  all  one.  Un- 
der this  description  are  comprehended  all  the  sea* 
weeds,  and  some  other  aquatic  plants.  A.  are  also 
one  of  the  Linnaean  orden  of  the  class  ervptogamia. 

AjjQAaDi,  Alesander,  a  sculptor,  who  derived  his 
origin  from  a  fiunily  of  high  standing  in  Bologna.  He 
was  educated  in  the  academy  of  £odovico  Caraoci, 
and  went,  when  twenty  years  old,  to  Mantua.  The 
attempt  to  imitate,  in  sculpture,  tlie  famous  pictures 
of  Ginlio  Romano,  in  the  palace  del  T,  was  sufficient 
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to  give  hifl  ||«iilitt  a  wrong  direction,  since  the  excel- 
lencies of  tiTese  pictures  are  directly  opposed  to  those 
of  sculpture.  In  1626,  be  went  to  Venice,  and 
thence  to  Rome.  The  dnke  of  Mantua  had  recom- 
mended him  to  cardinal  Ludovisi,  nephew  of  pope 
Gregory  XV.,  who  was  intent  on  renewing  the 
magniioence  of  the  gardens  of  Sallust  Here  A. 
was  employed  in  restoring  mutilated  antiques  (e.  g.  a 
Mercury),  and  in  preparing  original  worlcs.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  nis  countryman  Domeni- 
chino.  The  statue  of  St  Magdalen,  for  the  church 
of  St  Silvestre,  on  the  Quirinal,  was  his  first  mat 
work.  Cardinals  and  princes  now  availed  them- 
selves of  his  talents,  ana  the  French  court  wished 
him  to  come  to  Paris ;  but  the  prince  Pamfili  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  him  in  Rome,  where  he  died, 
June  10, 1654,  ftfcy-two  years  old,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  St  Giovanni  di  Bolognesi.  His  Flight 
ofAUila^  a  basso  relievo  in  marble  with  figures  of  the 
sise  of  life,  over  the  altar  of  St  Leo,  in  St  Peter's 
church,  is  his  most  renowned  work.  But,  with  all 
the  excellencies  of  this  woik,  an  inclination  to  eive 
to  sculpture  the  effect  of  nainting  is  observable. 
This  was  owfaig  to  the  infiuence  of  the  school  of 
Caiacci  on  him.  His  God  ofsleep^  of  nero  aniko,  in 
the  villa  Borghese,  has  often  been  taken  for  an  an- 
ttoue.  The  basso-relievo  of  the  Flight  of  AHUa  lias 
often  been  enffraved.  It  may  be  seen  m  Cicogna- 
ra's  Storia  deUa  ScoUura, 

AiGAMym,  Francesco,  count;  bom  at  Venice, 
1712 ;  an  Italian  writer,  who  united  the  study  of  the 
sciences  witli  a  cultivated  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  He 
studied  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  Bologna.  He  was  a 
distinguished  connoisseur  in  the  fi^  arts,  and  ex- 
celled in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  natural  philo- 
sophy. He  had  a  predilection  for  this  last  science, 
as  well  as  for  anatomy,  and  devoted  himself  to  them. 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues.  And  paid  great  attention  to  the  Tuscan 
styte  and  language.  He  visited  France,  England, 
Russia,  Germany,  Switieriand,  and  all  the  important 
towns  of  Italy.  The  last  ten  yean  of  his  life  he 
spent  in  his  own  country.  When  twenty-one  years 
dd,  he  wiote  at  Paris,  the  greater  part  of  his  Aeu- 
Umianisnto  per  le  Dame,  1737,  after  the  model  of 
Fontenelle's  Plurality  of  Worlds,  and  thereby  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fame.  Until  1739,  A.  lived 
alternately  in  Paris,  at  Cirey,  with  the  nuurchioness 
du  Chatelet,  and  in  London.  At  that  time  he  made 
a  Journey  to  Petersburg  with  lord  Baltimore.  On 
his  return,  he  visited  FrHleric  IL,  then  crown-prince, 
and  residing  at  Rheinsburg.  The  prince  was  so 
much  pleased  with  him,  that,  after  his  ascension  to 
the  throne,  he  invited  him  to  live  with  him,  and 
raised  hhn  to  the  rank  of  count  He  was  not  less 
esteemed  by  Augustus  HI.,  king  of  Poland,  who 
conferred  on  him  the  oflSce  of  privy-oonncillor.  A. 
now  lived  alternately  at  Beriin  and  Dresden,  but 
particularly  in  the  former  place,  after  receiving  from 
Frederic,  in  1747,  the  order  of  merit  and  the  office 
of  chamberlain.  In  1754,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  where  he  resided  fint  at  Venice,  afterwards 
at  Bologna,  and,  after  1762,  at  Pisa.  Here  he  died 
of  a  consumption,  1764,  after  suilerin|r  long  from 
hypochondria.  lie  himself  formed  the  design  of  the 
monument  which  Frederic  U.  caused  to  be  erected 
over  his  grave,  in  the  court  of  the  comjHf  tanto,  at 
Pisa.  He  was  called,  in  the  inscription,  with  refer- 
ence to  his  Cangresso  di  Citera^  and  his  Neuionia- 
nimmo,  a  rival  of  Ovid,  and  a  schohtf  of  Newton. 
A.'s  knowle^^  was  extensive  and  thorough  in  many 
departments.  In  painting  and  architecture,  he  was 
one  of  the  best  critics  in  Europe.  Many  artists  were 
formed  under  his  direction.  He  drew  and  etched 
with  much  skill.    In  his  works,  whidi  embrace  a 


great  variety  of  suljeds,  he  shows  mudi  wH  ami 
acuteness.  His  poems,  though  not  of  a  very  high 
order,  are  pleaahig,  and  his  letten  are  considered 
among  the  finest  in  the  Italian  language.  Thelateat 
collection  of  his  works  appeared  at  VeoieCy  fion 
1791  to  1794,  17  vols, 

ALOxaaA  is  a  general  method  of  resolving  mathe- 
matical problems  by  means  of  equations,  or  it  is  » 
method  of  performing  the  calculations  of  all  sorts  of 
quantities  by  means  of  general  signs  or  characters. 
Some  authon  define  algebra  as  the  art  of  resolving 
nathematical  problems;  but  this  is  the  idea  of 
analysis,  or  the  analytic  art  in  general,  rather  than 
of  algebra,  which  is  only  one  species  of  it.  In  the 
applfeation  of  algebra  to  the  resolution  of  problems, 
we  must  first  tninslate  the  problem  out  or  conmBon 
into  algebraic  languase,  by  expressuif  all  the  condi- 
tions and  quantities,  Doth  known  and  unknown,  by 
their  proper  characters,  arranged  in  an  equation,  or 
several  equations,  if  necessary,  and  treating  the  un. 
known  quantity  as  if  it  werea  known  one ;  uiis  forms 
the  composition.  Then  the  resolution  or  analytic 
part  is  the  disentanf^tng  the  unknown  quantity  firasn 
the  several  othen  with  which  it  is  connected,  so  as 
to  retain  it  alone  on  one  side  of  the  equation,  while 
all  the  known  quantities  are  collected  on  the  oilier 
side,  thus  obtaining  the  value  of  the  unknown.  This 
process  is  called  analysis  or  resolution  ;  and  henoR 
algebra  is  a  species  of  the  analytic  art,  and  is  called 
the  modem  analysis^  in  contradistinction  to  the  am- 
dent  analysis,  which  chiefiy  regarded  geometry  and 
its  application.  The  mode  of  applying  algebra  to 
the  resolution  of  problems  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing example  *.— It  we  wish,  firom  the  given  diiferenoe 
oftwo  numbers,  and  the  difference  of  tlieir  squares^ 
to  find  the  numbers  themselves,  then  the  algebraist 
represents,  hi  his  language,  tlie  fint  of  these  difibr- 
ences  by  a,  the  secoi3  by  by  the  miknown  numbers 
to  be  found  by  »  and  y,  and  marks  the  relation  be- 
tween the  things  given  and  those  sought  by  the  ex- 
pressions*—y  =o,  and  op"— |f»=  6.  Thenjr*  — 
/,  he  continues  to  say  hi  his  language,  =  (4r  +  jr) 

(x  —  y);  thus  is  *  +  jr=* ;  and  hence,  by  addUioa 
and  subtraction,  x  =  ^  *^,  and  y  =    ^  f  ^  which 
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is  then  the  general  expression  of  this  proposition. 
For  particular  cases,  we  have  only  to  substitute  the 
re^>ective  numbers  instead  of  o  and  6,  hi  order  to 
have  immediately  the  oorrenonding  values  of  x  and 
y.^The  oldest  known  work  on  alsebra,  that  w« 
possess,  is  by  Diophantus  of  Alexandria.  (The  best 
edition  of  the  works  of  this  geometrician,  who  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, ia  that  of^oulouse,  1670,  folio,  with  a  con- 
mentary  by  Bachet,  and  notes  by  Fermat)  Europe, 
however,  owes  its  first  acquaintance  with  this  scienoe, 
not  to  the  Alexandrian  writer,  but  (as  is  the  case 
with  much  of  its  knowledge)  to  the  Arabians,  as,  in- 
deed, the  name  itself  shows.  The  Arabians  hronglit 
theh:  algebra  to  Spain,  whence  it  found  iU  way  to 
Italy.  The  state  of  this  scienoe  at  that  time  may  he 
l«med  from  the  work  of  Lucas  de  Burgo  saaeti 
sepulchri,  Summa  JrithmeOeet  et  Heometridt,  ^^|w^* 
Honnmque  et  ProponkmaHtatum^yetncey  1494.  Tar- 
taglia  of  Brescia,  Gardanus  of  Milan,  and  Ferrari  of 
Bologna,  are  highly  distinguished  names  among  the 
Italian  algebraists  of  this  early  period.  In  Germanr, 
also,  the  study  of  algebra  was  prosecuted  in  the  inC 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  which  the  work  of 
Mich.  Stifel,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Jena, 
Arithmetica  Integra  cum  pnef.  MeUtnchthomis^  Ntt- 
remb.  15«4,  4to,  give*  the  most  decisive  proof.  In 
England,  Recorde,  in  Francf,  Ptletan'ii>,  were  dij^ 
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infiMM  ilgidMUiCs  about  the  same  time ;  bnt  the 
tataoi  wu  afterwards  greatly  emiched  by  Vieta, 
amut  d  rpqneits  of  queen  Mamunet  of  France, 
wt»<M  iD  1603,  and  by  the  En^ishman  Harriot, 
vteM  in  1621,  to  whose  Uiboun  the  Flemish 
■■ftflalian  Albert  Giiard,  who  died  about  1630, 
»M  Ml  own  with  splendid  success.  Next  appeared, 
iVoftM  (q«  ▼.)  and  Fepnat,  counsellor  of  the  par- 
iMeit  of  Toulouse,  who  died  in  1664 ;  and  the 
vm  NewtOD  (q.  t.)  puUiahed  in  1707  his  JrUhme^ 
trt  CmwermUt.    At  the  same  time  with  him,  Leib- 
■iti  aofaiRd  credit  by  some  algebraicBl  propositions. 
After  kin,  Maclourin  and  Euler  distinffuisbed  them- 
idfcs  in  the  most  eminent  manner  by  wieir  additions 
la  this  part  of  mathemattcai  knowledge.    In  later 
tncs,  Chcf«  have  been  constant  efforts  to  raise  alge- 
bra to  a  hicher  degree  of  perfection.  We  may  name 
Laabdt,  f  Alembert,  Lagrange,  Oianam,  Saunder* 
Mn,Ckiiaot,  Cousin,  Tempelho^  Ksstner,  Bteut, 
Gaa^  lie — Algebra  enables  as  to  survey  remote 
laJ  ItejgUy  cnmplicatfd  relations.  It  is  distinguished 
bf  this,  that  each  of  its  expressions  contains  exactly 
the  idea  intended  to  be  convejed,  v^ile  all  other 
laapsfet,  as  thobe  of  words,  of  the  arts,  of  symbols, 
oslj  apiiQximate  more  or  less  to  the  proposed  idea. 
()i  Ihi  account  an  exact  lexicon  of  two  languages 
oa  nefer  be  made,  because  every  word  in  one  is 
OMMCied  with  Ideas  and  associations  different  from 
tbov  hfhwgJBg  to  the  oonrespoudlng  word  in  the 
«U»r.  An  Jgettaical  fonDuIa,  on  the  contrary,  con 
W  ■dtcstooa  equally  well  by  the  Frenchman  and 
the  Hindoo,  if  thfy  are  both  acquainted  with  the 
MHM.    In  Rosesithal's  Encyc.  oft  Malhem.  Sciences, 
u  tl,  there  is  a  list  of  the  principal  works  on  algebra. 
Tie  BMBt  anpoctant  are,  Wiedebucg  on  the  Study  of 
Alfchia,  Jew,  1775,  Euler's  Algefia,  translated  by 
BennaUU  into  French,  with  notes  by  Lagnmge.   A 
■rv  ad  good  edition  of  this  translation  appeared  at 
LV8B9  in  1795,  in  two  vols.     Kaussler  translated 
Ugiaage's  additions  separately  (Fhmkfort  on  the 
Maiae,  1796).    The  profound  Machmrin's  Treatise 
««  Algebia.pd  cd.  London,  1756)  is  distinguished 
«ftoag  the  old  elementary  books  for  solidity  and 
Cinntm,    We  ind  examples  and  explanations  in 
>UBdmon's    Elements  of  Algebra,   Cambridge, 
1740,  t«n  vols.,  4CO,  trenshited  into  French  by  Jan- 
cr«t,Aastefdain,1756.    Churauts  Algebra,  which 
«u  fat  pohlisbed  in  1746,  has  been  several  times 
niraltd,  lately  in  two  vols.,  by  Lacroix,  with  notes 
I7  Ugouige  and  LapUoe.     Beaout's  Algebra,  in 
il»  «eeonl  part  of  his  excellent  work,  Cours  des 
MatkemaUfmn  d  tUsage  de  la  Marine  H  de  CArta- 
ynt,  leoond  ed.  by  ifieyard,  Paris,  1800,  is  well 
vnBoa.    The  French  have  the  most  excellent  ele- 
■ntaiy  works  in  this  as  in  every  other  branch  of 
iwtWmBriei>    The  first  vol.  of  Vega's  Lectures  on 
Muhf^ticg,  ad  cd.,  Vienna,  180^,  contains  a  tho- 
nafk  intiodDotian  to  common  arithmetic  and  alge- 
^  AaeaeeUent  collection  of  problems  in  algebra 
■dcdiv  branches  of  mathematics,  is  that  of  Meier 
Hiinka  Genvn,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1811,  which  weU 
^MTvei  Id  be  translated  into  other  languages,  be- 
(Me  it  contains  the  greatest  variety  oTmteresting 
^■qilii  arranged  in  the  best  order. 
AuiBBk    %ei^Barimry, 

AisQA  ar  ZwAanop's  Bat,  on  the  8.  coast  of 
Ate,  where  aUps  may  lie  in  five  &thoms  water, 
•  afle  Iran  the  gencfal  landing-place.  The  bay 
'kaaib  in  black  whales  and  a  variety  of  other  fish. 
^  ■>«&&«&  the  Cape.  Lon.  of  the  landing- 
f^se^as^E.;  lat.  3ar56'S.  AsmaUriverof 
^^■eaaaeiiowsinioit.  Mr  Banow  describes 
j^Jj^Mret  country  as  very  fertile,  and  abounding  hi 
*^  antaals.  Port  Frtderic  is  a  recent  eatablTsh- 
"'A^the  ihore  of  the  bay,  but  as  yet  very  small. 


ALGONaxTiNs ;  North  American  Indians  on  the  As- 
siniboin  or  Rainy  Lake,  and  Prairie  de  Portage; 
formerly  more  numerous  than  at  present;  their  num- 
ber amounts  only  to  600.  This  tribe  was  once 
closely  connected  with  the  Iroquois  Indians,  and 
considered  as  their  protecton ;  but  their  allies  and 
protegees  soon  began  to  rival  their  former  masters  in 
the  arts  of  hunting  and  of  war,  and  quairels  arose, 
which  proved  almost  &tal  to  the  existence  of  the  A., 
although  they  were  assisted  by  the  French.  There 
is  a  church  devoted  to  the  Romish  religion  in  their 
territory,  but  the  exertkms  of  the  dergy  nare  hitherto 
had  little  efBact  on  their  morals.  'Aey  are  in  the 
general  practice  of  polygamy,  and  mudi  given  to  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  conntiy  around 
them  is  cultivated  ita  miserable  and  detached  patches, 
and  this  wlely  by  their  women,  the  men  being  en- 
grossed with  fishing  and  hunting.  They  are,  like 
most  of  the  other  Indians,  declining,  and  in  a  miser- 
able state.    See  Indkuu, 

Alouazil  ; '  in  Spain,  an  officer  whose  busbiess  it 
is  to  execute  the  decrees  of  a  Judge. 

Alhaiia  ;  the  ancient  Artigia  JuUa ;  a  town  of 
Spain,  m  Granada;  loa  S*  46'  W. ;  kt  86*  57'  N. : 
on  the  Motril,  twenty-five  miles  from  Granada ; 
population,  4,500.  This  place  is  celebrated  for  its 
warm  medicinal  baths  and  drinking  waters,  its  ro- 
mantic situation  between  craggy  mountains,  and  the 
gallant  defence  of  the  Moon  against  the  Spaniards, 
1481,  when  the  town  was  taken  and  sackra.  The 
kings  of  Spain  have  erected  a  grand  building  for  the 
use  of  invalids,  with  baths  of  five^tone,  regulated  to 
different  degrees  of  heaL  On  the  surrounduig 
mountains  the  Rio  Frio  rises,  and  forms  several  cas- 
cades. Washington  Irving,  in  his  Chronicle  of 
Granada,  rives  a  spirited  account  <^  the  taking  of 
A.,  *^  the  Key  of  Granada.*'  Byron's  transition  of 
the  Romance  Mvy  DohrotOy  on  the  taking  of  A.,  is 
^miliar  to  every  reader. 

Alhamra,  MiDiNAT  Alhamea,  Or  Alhambra,  i.  e. 
the  Red  City;  a  splendid  portion  or  suburb  of 
ancient  Granada,  when  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  empire  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  It  was 
the  Alcaaar,  or  royal  palace  of  the  kings  of  Grana- 
da, but  grew,  by  numerous  additions,  at  last,  into 
another  city.  Il>-nu-l  Khatib,  or  Alkatib,  describes 
it  in  his  account  of  this  kingdom  and  capital  (which 
is  preserved  in  Casiri*s  BibUoiheca  ArtUko-Eeeuri 
aiensis)  as  a  most  splendid  place,  where  art  and  na. 
ture  rival  each  other  in  magnificence.  Seated  on 
the  northern  brow  of  a  lofty  eminence,  which  com- 
mands a  full  view  of  the  city  of  Granada  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  a  diarming  country  on  the  other,  A. 
encloses  in  its  ruined  wiQb  many  monuments  of  an- 
cient art,  and  traces  of  its  former  splendour.  Our 
limited  room  does  not  allow  us  to  give  a  description 
of  the  Arabian  palace,  commenccS  bv  Mohammed 
Abu  Abdillah  Ben  Nasr,  the  second  of  the  Moorish 
kings  of  Granada,  and  completed  under  Abu-1  Hi^ 
>j,  in  Uie  year  of  Uie  Hegira  749,  or  A.  D.  1348 ; 
nor  of  the  Spanish  palace  commenced  by  Charies  V., 
on  a  portion  of  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish  edifices.  It 
is  a  place  eoually  interesting  for  the  artist,  the  anti- 
quanan,  ana  the  historian.  Mr  Murphy's  splendid 
work  on  the  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spam  contauis 
many  views  of  these  rains.  ~See  also  History  of  the 
Mahometan  Empire  in  Spain^  4to,  London,  1816^ 
with  the  supplement ;  a  Collection  of  Historical  No> 
tices  and  Poems  on  the  Alhamra  of  Granada ;  Swin- 
burne's Travels  throygh  Spain;  and  Washrngton 
Irving's  recent  work,  entiUed,  <  The  Alhambra.^ 

Au ;  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  who  was  unde  of 
Mahomet.  When  the  latter  assembled  his  kinsmen, 
and  declared  his  prophetic  mission,  he  asked  which 
among  them  would  be  his  visiei .    **  1  am  the  man,*' 


no 


AU. 


exclaimed  AU,  then  but  fimiieen  yean  old.  **  Who- 1 
ever  rises  against  thee,  I  will  dash  out  his  teeth, 
tear  out  his  eyes,  break  his  le^  rip  up  his  belly.  O 
prophet,  I  will  be  thy  vider."  All  kept  his  word; 
distinguished  both  by  eloquence  and  ^our,  he 
became  one  of  the  main  pillm  of  the  new  fiiith,  and 
obtained  the  name  of  the  loan  of  Godt  always  vie- 
totious.  He  also  received  Fatima,  the  daughter  of 
the  prophet,  in  marriage.  After  the  death  of 
Othman,  he  became  caliph,  and  finally  lost  his  life 
by  assassination,  at  Cufii,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  f^.  There  was  something  of  grandeur  in  t!ie 
primitive  simplicity  and  fanatical  heroism  of  the  first 
followers  of  Mahomet,  and  Ali  formed  one  of  the 
most  oun^icuous  examples  of  the  conjunction.  The 
Mahommedan  schism  caused  by  ihe  murder  of  Ali, 
is  well  known,  and  his  sect  is  called  Shiiles,  or 
heretics,  by  the  Swuidej,  or  orthodox.  The  Per- 
sians, a  part  of  the  Usbec  Tartars,  and  some  of  tlie 
princes  of  India,  remain  followers  of  Ali  to  this  day. 
His  posterity  are  numerous,  and  are  allowed  to 
wear  green  tuibans,  in  honour  of  their  descent  from 
the  prophet  There  is  extant,  among  various  writ- 
ings attributed  to  Ali,  a  collection  of  a  hundred 
maxims  or  sentences,  which  have  been  translated  by 
Golius  and  Ockley. 

Au ;  pacha  of  Yanina  fTepeleni),  generally 
called  j4ii  Paeha  ;  a  bold  ana  crafty  rebel  against 
the^  Porte ;  an  intelligent  and  active  governor  of  his 
province ;  as  a  warrior,  decided  and  able ;  as  a  man, 
a  very  fiend.  His  life  is  a  curious  exemplification 
of  the  state  of  the  Turkish  empire.  He  was  bom 
at  Tepeleni,  in  1744,  of  a  noble  family,  which  stood 
at  tlie  head  of  an  independent  tribe,  the  Toctides ; 
and  was  the  grandson  of  a  bey  named  by  the  Porte. 
His  early  life  was  unfortunate,  but  his  extiaordinary 
strength  of  mind,  which  shrank  from  no  danger  nor 
crime,  united  with  great  address,  raised  nim  to 
princely  independence.  The  neighbouring  pacha 
Kad  stripped  his  father  of  all  his  possessions.  Afl»r 
his  death,  his  mother,  a  warlike  and  cruel  Albanian, 
placed  her  son,  then  sixteen  years  old,  at  the  head 
of  her  dependents.  He  was  defeated,  and  taken 
prisoner;  out  the  Curd  pacha  was  so  much  struck 
with  his  beauty  and  vivacity,  that  he  set  him  at 
liberty,  after  chastising  him.  A.  then  commenced 
robber,  but  was  so  unfortunate  that  he  fled  into  the 
mountains,  where,  to  keep  himself  from  starving,  he 
pawned  his  sabre.  In  this  situation,  his  mother 
scornfully  advised  him  to  put  on  a  woman's  garment, 
and  serve  in  the  hanim.  In  a  second  attempt  at 
plunder  he  was  wholly  defeated,  and  concealed  nim- 
self  in  a  ruined  building,  where,  broodUig  over  his 
fate,  he  sat,  unoonsci<waly  pushing  up  the  ground 
with  a  stick.  He  struck  something  hard,  and  found 
a  chest  containing  gold.  With  this  treasure  he 
raised  SOOO  men,  gained  his  first  victory,  and  return- 
ed in  triumph  to  Tepeleni.  From  this  time  he  was 
conUnually  fortunate,  but,  at  the  same  time,  false 
and  cruel.  On  the  day  of  his  return,  he  murdered 
his  own  brother,  whom  he  thought  guilty  of  treacli- 
ery,  and  confined  his  mother  to  the  haram,  under 
pretence  of  her  having  poisoned  the  deceased,  where 
slie  soon  after  died  from  grief  and  race.  A.  now 
continued  his  robberies,  regained  the  mvour  of  the 
Porte  by  assisting  in  the  sul:jugation  of  the  rebel- 
Iknis  viiier  of  Scutari,  and  poss^ised  himself  of  the 
estates  which  had  been  taken  from  his  father,  as 
well  as  of  some  Grecian  cities.  He  then  attacked 
the  pacha  Selim  of  Delvino^  who  was  obnoxious  to 
the  Porte,  and  caused  him  to  be  beheaded,  by  which 
means  he  became  his  successor.  At  length  the 
divan,  in  friiich  he  had  obtained  great  influence  by 
bribery,  named  him  lieutenant  of  the  dervendgi 
pacha,  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  the  highways 


secure ;  but,  instead  of  attending  to  the  duties  of 
his  office,  A.  sold  commissions,  in  the  name  of  tht* 
grand  signior,  to  the  richest  bands  of  robbers,  and 
Oiereby  gave  them  legal  authority  to  plunder.  The 
dervendgi  pacha  and  his  lieutenant  were  now  de- 
posed, mit  A.  purchased  anew  the  favour  of  the 
prime  minister.  He  rendered  such  important  ser- 
vices to  the  Porte  with  his  bold  Albanians,  in  the 
war  with  Russia  and  Austria  (begun  1787),  altboi^ 
he  carried  on  a  secret  correi^Kmdence  with  prince 
Potemkin,  that  the  Porte  named  him  padia  of 
Tricaki  in  Thessaly.  He  immediately  possfssed 
himself  of  the  city  of  Yanina,  by  showing  a  forged 
firman,  which  gave  hhn  the  dty  and  the  citaSel, 
and  thien  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  sign  a  petition 
to  the  sultan,  requesting  him  to  give  them  A.  for  a 
governor.  He  likewise  compelira  them  to  pay  him 
a  large  sum  of  money,  wiUi  which  he  brined  the 
divan,  who  granted  the  request  He  afterwards 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Bonaparte,  who  sent 
him  engineers  to  build  him  fortifications ;  but  when 
Napoleon  was  defeated  in  Egypt,  those  places  on 
the  coast  of  Albania,  which  nad  belonged  to  the 
Venetians,  and  were  now  under  the  domifiion  of  the 
French,  were  seised  by  A.  Parga  (q.  v.)  alosie 
made  a  successful  resistance.  But  he  contrived 
that,  in  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  in 
1800,  all  the  Venetian  places  on  the  main  land 
(and,  therefore,  Parga)  should  be  surrendered  to 
the  hitter  power.  He  then  attacked  the  brave 
Sulkites  (q.  v.),  and  conquered  them  in  1803,  after  a 
three  y^an'  war.  The  Porte  now  made  him  gover- 
nor of  Romania,  where  he  continued  his  system  of 
oppression  still  more  openly  than  before.  He  then 
revenged  on  the  inhaoitants  of  Gardiki  an  injury 
which  they  had  done  to  his  mother,  forty  years  be- 
fore, by  putting  to  death  739  of  the  desoendents  of 
the  perpetrators,  they  themselves  being  all  dead. 
Security  and  quiet  now  reigned  in  his  dominions ; 
the  roads  were  well  constructed ;  commerce  flourish- 
ed ;  so  that  European  travellers,  with  whom  A.  waa 
glad  to  converse  (see  Hughes'  Travels  in  Greece), 
aduiowledged  in  him  an  active  and  intelligent 
governor.  In  1807,  he  entered  again  into  an  alii* 
ance  with  Bonaparte,  who  sent  him  M.  Pouqueville, 
as  consul  general,  and  from  this  time  his  dependence 
on  the  Porte  was  merely  nominal.  His  obiect  in 
this  alliance  was,  to  have  Pam  and  the  Ionian 
islands  included  in  the  peace  ofTilsiL  Failinr  to 
attahi  this  end,  he  made  an  alliance  with  the  Eng- 
lish, and  gave  them  many  advantages ;  whereuposi 
Parga  was  restored  nominally  to  tne  Poite,  but  in 
rraflty  to  A.  He  afterwards  caused  it  to  be  inserted 
in  his  gasette,  that  Maitland,  who  was  the  British 
lord  h&h  commissioner  of  the  Ionian  islands,  had 
received  from  the  Porte,  at  his  recommendation,  the 
order  of  the  crescent  When  A.  thought  himself 
strongly  fixed  in  his  power,  he  caused  some  of  the 
capitam  (q.  v.)  of  the  Greek  Armatolics,  who  had 
hitherto  rendered  him  assistance,  to  be  mindered 
(among  them,  the  father  of  Uiysses,  the  farooua 
chieO*  and  had  the  murderen  also  put  to  death, 
tliat  he  might  not  be  known  as  the  author  of  the 
crime.  At  length,  in  1820^  the  Porte  determhied  to 
crusli  him.  Ismail  Pasclio  Bey,  with  6000  Turks, 
and  supported  by  the  eapitaniy  who  brought  10,000 
soldiers  to  his  standard,  advanced  against  him.  The 
Greeks  surrotmded  his  positions  in  Uie  passes  of  the 
mountains,  so  that  he  ikiis  compelled  to  throw  him> 
self,  with  all  his  tivxtps,  into  the  citadel  of  Yanhia, 
well  provided  with  every  thing.  From  hence  he 
set  Yanina  on  fire.  Pnscho  Bey  had  no  oidnanre 
fit  for  besieging  the  city,  and  was  suspected  by  the 
Porte,  because  lie  had  called  the  CItristians  to  hi^ 
assistance.    The  Porte  tlierefbre   gave  the  cfairf 
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1 10  Km^-anos  Oglu.    This  commander  dig- 

att«d  tbf  ctffiiam  and  their  bands,  with  cruel 
iliRtts»onpeltiiig  them  to  make  restitution  to  the 
r  vb  ht  tke  loss  vhicfa  they  had  before  occasioned 
Uml  Hemipoo  they  went  over  to  A.,  especially 
tfur  thej  beheld  the  insurrection  of  the  Hetaria, 
•ndaiM  him  in  the  field  against  the  Turks  before 
)aHB.    Kavanos  Osdu  could  thm  do  nothing 
ifuit  (he  rebels.    The  valiant  Beba  Pacha,  his 
MOORMT,  died  suddenly,  after  the  capture  of  Arta, 
rtich  Veil,  A.^  son,  had  defended.    The  savage 
aondud.  Pacha  of  the  Morea,  who  was  hated  by 
ill  Uif  Greeks,  now  advanced  asataist  the  city  with 
Itooo  flMn.     But  every  attacK  wak  repulsed  by 
A.Sbnve  troops»  and  the  capkani,  strenffthened  by 
tiic  SulioirSk  suddenly  attacked  the  Turkish  camp. 
iMsKfacely  the  Hetaria  (q.  v.)  called  all  Greece  to 
iflUb    The  Turiu  were  now  compelled  to  throw 
n^flnelrs  into  the  strong  places,  and  Khurschid 
mrpBtKi,  Aug.  1821,  vrith  the  remains  of  his  army, 
ma  of  Epiras   into    Macedonia.    The    Albanians 
tioie,  whom  A.  had  beguiled  with  empty  promises, 
Iriitl^tTianL    Khurschid  Pacha  attacked  Yanina 
viih  a  new  anay.    The  Greeks  gave  up  A.'s  cause 
fjrlost.    He  then  determined,  persuaded,  perhaps, 
bv  ha  wife,  Wasilika,  who  was  a  Greek,  to  treat 
«i(h  Khandud.    On  receiving  assurances,  confirm- 
ed bf  aa  oath,  that  his  property  and  his  life  should 
b^  ^arrd,  he  sonendered  his  fortress  to  the  pacha, 
Frb.  I,  1822,  and  retired  to  his  summer-palace  in 
d)r  lake  of  Yanina.     Here  Khurschid's  lieutenant, 
MehmK  Fadia,  made  known  to  him  the  sentence 
flf  dath  proDounoed  against  him  by  the  sultan.    A. 
pit  buDself  on  his  defence,  but  was  cut  down,  with 
idfrnimiBioos.    This  happened  Feb.  5, 1822.    The 
hfad  of  the  rebel  was  sent  to  Constantinople.    The 
^)ne  took  possession  of  A.'s  treasures.    His  sons, 
Veli  and  Mnchtar  Pacha,  had  come  into  the  power 
tf  Ihe  Turks,  in  1820,  when  the  strong  phices  of  A. 
WTP  taken,  and  lived  afterwards  in  exue,  in  Asia 
Miaar,    Bat  attempting,  by  means  of  a  Greek  dis- 
jsnrd  m  a  dervise,  to  form  a  connexion  with  the 
{•ny  of  their  felher,  they  were  executed  in  Ausr., 
1(^1.    A.^  grandson  obtained  from  the  Porte,  m 
1»4,  permiBion  to  retire  to  Larissa  with   A.'s 
vdov,  WisilikB.     Pouqueville,  in  his  Histoire  de 
a  lUgtaeiation  de  la  Greoe,  toI.  i.,  paints  a  dread- 
Upiitareof  A's  faaiiwrity,  fiadsehood,  and  love  of 
frvfige.     He  aays  that  A.  caused  a  Greek  lady 
^mifBe,  and  tfteen  other  women,  to  be  thrown 
'CA  the  tea,  because  they  appeared  to  have  too 
utA  iainenoe  over  his  son  Veli.    Since  his  mother 
«»ia  Alfaancae,  and  his  fiOher  a  Turk,  from  this 
d^  lebtiflOBhip,  he  seind  on  all  property  left  by 
fms  ^pam,  on  pretence  that  the  testator  was  hb 
■^htioa,  by  die  mother's  side,  if  he  happened  tobea 
Gfftk,  or  on  his  father^  side,  if  a  Turk.    In  this 
*>7  A.  taiamed  vast  quantities  of  furniture  and 
^Maab,  and  oocitionally  held  a  market  for  the  mie 
<^(W«  eftdsw    A  Jew  vras  his  treasurer.    If  he 
B*  a  beaaiiful  maiden  whom  he  wished  to  possess, 
^neeatiooer,  who  was  always  at  his  side,  went  to 
^  pMiii  and  aaid,  *  Your  dau^ter  has  pleased 
•Ui  ;*  vhefeupoo  the  daughter  was  sent  to  him,  or 
^vfcdefiuaiiy  were  ouiged  to  fly.    The  writer 
*  tha  kaovs  two  families  who  were  compelled  to 
^•<fcii  vay.    He  took  nossessian,  in  the  same 
f^— T  Bode,  of  every  thing  which  struck  his 
^.— This  fiavonrite  of  fortune  had  great  endow- 
■•aa  Ban  aaliire.    He  united  a  remarkably  enter- 
''^^■ritwith  equal  penetiBtion;  an  extraordi- 
^  UKWdge  of  oien  and  things  with  determination 
^  "*Hi ;  great  firmness  ^th  great  adroitness. 
mtkevaiUie^  sospidous,  unplacable,  and  blood- 
^'"J  ^  ambition  and  avarice ;   every  means 


pleased  him  alike,  provided  that  it  led  him  to  his 
object  with  quickness  and  safety.  The  dissensions 
of  his  enemies,  the  corruption  of  the  divan,  and  the 
political  weakness  of  the  Porte,  were  the  corner- 
stones on  whidi  this  modem  Jugurtha  built  up  his 
ephemeral  neatness. 

AuAS  {£xHn),  otherwise ;  often  used  hi  the  trial 
of  criminals,  after  one  name  and  before  another,  to 
signify  that  they  have  more  thto  one  appellation ; 
as,  John,  alias  Thomas. 

AuBi  {Laiin)f  elsewhere,  in  law,  denotes  the 
absence  of  the  accused,  at  the  time  of  the  crime 
committed,  from  the  place  where  he  is  charged  with 
having  committed  it. 

AUCA24T,  %or  AucANTK  (ancicnt  Lucentum) ;  a 
city  and  port  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  Ion.  0*  29^ 
W.,  lat  38"  21'  N.,  with  17,900  inhabitants,  situated 
in  the  Spanish  kingdom  of  Valencia,  with  a  castle 
which  was  formeiiy  strong,  but  has  fiillen  to  decay 
since  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop.  The  harbour  is  good.  The  mari- 
time nations  of  Europe  have  ail  of  them  consuls 
here.  The  principal  article  of  export  is  sweet  wine, 
called  Alicanty  and  also,  from  its  dark  colour,  mm 
Unto,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  sent  to  Engkind. 
Charles  V.  first  planted  the  vines,  bringing  shoots 
from  the  Rhine.  A.  is  important  as  the  emporium 
of  Vaiendan  produce,  and  the  central  point  of  the 
commerce  between  Spain  and  Italy. 

AucoNDA ;  an  African  tree,  of  an  immense  bulk, 
a  native  of  Congo.  Of  the  bark  a  coarse  thread  is 
made ;  the  shell  or  rind  of  the  fruit  may  be  made 
into  a  nourishing  pap,  serves  for  vessels  of  various 
kinds,  and  gives  an  aromatic  taste  to  water  preserv- 
ed in  iL  The  small  leaves  are  used  as  food  in  time 
of  scarcity,  the  larffe  ones  to  cover  huts,  and,  being 
burned,  make  good  soap. 

AuENs.  The  legislation  of  a  nation  hi  regard  to 
aliens  is  a  criterion  of  its  dviliiation.  All  uncivilised 
nations  treat  the  alien  as  an  enemy,  as  out  of  the 
protection  of  law.  Some  difference,  however,  is 
universally  made  between  aliens  and  natives ;  e.  g., 
some  states  reqube  the  alien  to  give  sureties  when 
he  institutes  a  crimhial  prosecution  against  a  citizen. 
In  some,  he  cannot  become  a  guardian,  or  a  witness 
of  a  will ;  the  protection  of  the  law  may  be  denied 
him,  and  he  himself  be  banished  from  the  country. 
The  alien,  also,  has  no  rig^t  to  enjoy  certain  advan- 
tages, granted  by  the  state  to  the  dtisen,  m  addition 
to  the  gmend  protection  of  the  laws ;  ^for  instance, 
the  benefit  ofinstitutions  of  education,  poor-houses, 
&c.  Some  countries  treat  aliens  with  unreasonable 
severity,  by  throwmg  obstades  in  the  way  of  their 
admission,  by  rendering  naturalization  difficult,  and 
by  depriving  them  of  personal  security.  Although 
the  rig^t  Ota  state  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  aliens, 
even  under  pain  of  death,  as  in  China  and  Japan, 
may  be  abstiactly  defended,  the  policy  of  exercising 
such  a  right  can  be  justified  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent  A  hiffh  degree  of  dvilization  can  be  attain- 
ed only  by  a  free  and  active  uitellectual  intercourse 
among  nations,  m  like  manner  as  their  true  pros- 
perity is  best  promoted  by  a  free  and  active  com- 
merce. All  the  progress  made  by  one  nation,  whe- 
ther m  the  production  of  raw  materials,  or  in  the  art 
of  preparing  them,  or  in  scientific  discovery,  is  ad- 
vantageous to  every  other  nation,  if  they  only  permit 
perfect  freedom  of  intercourse.  In  our  days,  civi 
tized  states  rarely  oppose  the  personal  entrance  of 
aliens ;  but  the  liber^  of  commercial  intercourse  is 
still  imperfectly  understood.— In  respect  to  naturali- 
sation, several  states  have  had  pMuliar  causes  of 
caution  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  excessive  influence 
of  a  foreign  power,  or  the  occupation  of  a  throne  by 
a  foreign  dynasty.— The  followhig  are  the  prindpal 
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poinU  in  the  laws  of  England  and  the  United  States 
of  America  respectuiff  aliens.-— In  regard  to  eacli 
€0unli7,  an  alien  may  oe  defined  to  be  a  person  born 
uut  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  and  not  having 
acquired  the  rights  of  a  citizen  by  naturalization. 
This,  however,  is  not  strictly  true;  for  children, 
bom  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  British  king,  whose 
gnind&thers  by  the  fother's  side,  or  whose  iathers 
were  natural-bom  sul^jects,  are  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  native  citizens,  unless,  at  the  time  of  their  b&th, 
their  fiithers  were  in  the  service  of  an  enemy.  In 
the  United  States,  this  same  right  is  given  by  the 
act  of  April,  1802>, ''  to  the  chilc&en  (bom  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States)  of  persons  who  now 
are  or  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States.*' 
'*  This  clause,"  as  chancellor  Kent  observes,  (Com- 
mentaries  on  American  Law,  vol.  ii.),  *' applies  only 
to  the  children  of  persons  who  then  were,  or  had 
been,  citizens,  and  consequently  the  benefit  of  this 
provision  narrows  rapidly  by  the  hipse  of  time  ;  and 
die  time  will  soon  arrive,  when  the  children  of 
American  parents,  bom  abroad,  will  be  obliged  to  re- 
sort for  aid  to  the  dormant  and  doubtful  prmciples  of 
the  English  law."  Minor  children  of  naturalized 
persons  are  also  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizens 
in  the  United  States.  Aliens  cannot  acquire  a  title 
to  real  property  by  descent  or  other  mere  operation 
of  biw.  They  may  purchase  it  or  receive  it  by  de- 
viee,  but  the  state  has  a  right  to  take  possession  of  it 
as  forfeited,  whatever  it  is  ascertained,  by  a  proper 
examination,  to  be  the  property  of  an  alien.  (In 
point  of  fact,  aliens  often  do  own  real  pmperty  in  the 
United  States,  holdinr  it  in  the  name  of  a  friend.) 
They  can  acquire,  hold,  and  transmit  movable  pro> 
perty  in  the  same  manner  as  dtiseas,  and  they  can 
bring  suits  for  the  recovery  and  proteciion  of  such 
property.  They  owe  a  local  alle^riance,  and  are 
ooimd  equally  with  natives  to  obey  all  general  rules 
for  the  preservation  of  order,  which  do  not  relate 
specially  to  citizens.  Even  alien  enemies  may  sue 
and  be  sued,  as  in  time  of  peace.  Aliens  may  dis- 
pose of  their  personal  property  by  will,  and,  in  case  of 
their  dying  intestate,  their  personal  property  is  distri- 
buted according  to  the  law  of  distribution  of  the  place 
of  their  domicile  at  the  time  of  their  death.  The  un- 
just and  inhospitable  rule  of  the  most  polished  states 
of  antiquity  prevailed,  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  law, 
which  claimed  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  the  effects 
of  deceased  foreigners,  who  left  no  heirs  who  were 
natives  existed  hi  France  till  1791,  when  it  was 
abolished  by  the  first  constituent  assembly.  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  very  valu- 
able Commentaries  on  American  Law,  observes,  that 
'^  tlie  Napoleon  Code  seems  to  have  revived  the  harsh 
doctrine  of  the  Jroil  tCaubamey  with  the  smgle  ex- 
ception, that  aliens  should  be  entitled  tu  enjov  in 
France  the  same  civil  rights  as  were  secured  to 
Frenchmen,  ^  treaty ^  in  Uie  country  to  which  the 
alien  belongs.  The  law  in  Fkar.ce  at  present,  is, 
that  a  stranger  cannot,  except  by  special  fiivour,  dis- 
pose of  his  property  by  will ;  and,  when  he  dies,  the 
sovereign  succeeds,  tn  right  of  hiheritance,  to  his 
estate.*^  The  reinaii;  on  the  revival  of  the  droit 
tl*ambame  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  we  suppose  to  be 
cocrect ;  but  we  believe  that  this  '*  inhospitable  rule," 
aa  the  learned  judge  justly  terms  it,  hais  been  since 
abolished.  The  article  jlUenSy  in  the  German  Con- 
venations-Lcxioon,  states,  that  the  droit  d'aubaine^ 
in  France,  was  wholly  abolished,  July  4,  1819,  and 
the  EncychpSdie  Modeme^  in  the  article  Etranger^ 
printed  in  1828,  says,  that "  aliens  have  been  phced 
again  under  the  protection  of  the  common  law  of  the 
ccMintry.  They  can  now  acauire  and  enjoy  property, 
tA\  it,  transmit  it  to  their  heirs,  and  dispose  of  it. 


by  testament  or  donation,  like  the  oilier  inhahUniaU 
of  the  kingdom.  They  cannot,  however,  exercise 
political  rights,  or  be  appointed  to  public  ollioes, 
previous  to  naturalization." — An  alien  may,  by  let- 
ters-patent  ex  donatione  regit^  be  made  an  Englisli 
subject,  and  is  then  called  a  denixen^  being  in  a  Bud- 
die state  between  a  naturai-boro  subject  am  an  alien. . 
He  may  now  purchase  lands,  or  possess  them  by  de- 
vise, but  cannot  take  them  by  inheritance,  although 
his  heirs  may  inherit  from  liim ;  tlie  parent  of  the 
denizen  being  held  to  have  no  inlieritaUe  Uood, 
which  the  (fenisen  possesses  after  beoominff  such. 
The  full  rights  of  a  natural-bom  subject  can  be  con- 
ferred only  Dy  an  act  of  parliament.  Even  afternatu- 
ralizatjon,  an  alien  cannot  became  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons  or  privy  council,  or  hold  offices  or 
grants  under  the  crown.  If  the  parliament  wiUi  to 
confer  these  privileges,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
when  a  foreign  prince  becomes  connected,  by  mar- 
riage, with  tne  royal  fiimily,  a  double  act  of  legisla- 
tion is  necessarr.  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
naturalization  confers  all  the  privileges  of  a  native 
citizen,  except  tliat  of  being  a  candidiOe  for  theoffiee 
of  president  of  the  Union.  Previous  to  beoonung  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  an  alien  must  have  re- 
sided in  the  country  five  years,  and,  two  years  before 
the  ceremonv  of  naturalization  takes  place,  he  must 
have  abiured  all  allegiance  to  every  other  power. 
En|[land  is  the  only  country  where  an  act  of  the 
legislature  is  required  for  naturalization.  In  the 
countries  of  Europe  generally,  with  the  above-meiu 
tioncd  exception  of  £igland.  the  right  of  naturalisn- 
tion,  in  eadi  particular  case,  belongs  to  the  executive 
branch  of  govemmenL  It  is  so  in  Fiance,  m  Bav». 
ria,  and  in  all  the  German  states.  In  France,  & 
residence  of  ten  years  gives  to  the  alien  all  the  richta 
of  a  citizen,  even  that  of  becoming  a  member  ofthe 
chamber  of  deputies  (e.  g.  Bemamin  Constant).  In 
the  states  of  the  German  con&de racy,  no  Gernaui 
can  be  treated  as  an  alien ;  e.  g.  tlie  Prussian  laws 
grant  the  full  rights  of  a  citizen  to  every  one  who 
takes  up  his  residence  in  that  state.  The  unjusi 
distinctions  formerly  made  between  aliens  and  na- 
tives, in  cases  where  the  interests  of  the  two  came  ia 
collision,  are  going  continually  out  of  use.  As  to  the 
right  of  aliens  to  own  real  estate,  the  Uws  of  dififei^ 
ent  countries  are  very  dififerent.  We  have  already 
said,  that  this  is  not  permitted  in  England  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  France  allows  it  without 
limitation,  like  most  of  the  German  states.  This 
right  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  German  odo- 
federation.  By  the  law  of  July  4, 1819  (which  con- 
tains  a  total  abolition  of  the  droit  d'au6aine),  every 
alien  lias  an  equal  right  of  inheritance  with  nntiTe 
Frenchmen  in  respect  to  all  real  and  personal  goods 
in  France ;  only,  when  Frenchmen  have  to  divide  an 
inheritance  with  foreign  heirs,  and  the  hiws  of  the 
foreign  country  do  not  allow  them  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  property  abroad,  they  receive  in  advaooe. 
from  the  property  in  France,  as  much  as  is  necessary 
to  the  restoration  of  equality.  ~In  addition  to  whi^ 
we  have  already  said  on  the  bws  of  England  and 
the  United  States  of  America  respectmg  aliens,  we 
will  add  a  short  account  of  certain  acts  passed  by  the 
legislative  bodies  of  these  countries,  with  a  view  of 
guarding  against  the  hostile  attempts  of  aliens.  In 
England  certain  alien  acts  of  recent  date  (33  Geo. 
III.  c.  4.  and  34  Geo.  III.  c.  43, 67)  arose  out  of  the 
influx  of  strangers  into  that  country  from  the  conti- 
nent during  the  French  revolution.  They  compelled 
the  masters  of  ships  arriving  from  foreign  pMs,  an- 
der  certain  penalties,  to  give  an  account  at  every 
port  of  the  number  and  names  of  the  foreignen  on 
ixxird  to  the  custom-house  officers,  appointing  ju8tic<pr 
and  others  to  grant  passports  to  such  allen^  axul 
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pwnz  tlv  ^^  power  to  rpstrain  them,  and  to  send 
Uina  oAef  the  kingdom,  on  pain  of  tninsportatioD, 
an],  QB  dhnr  return,  of  death.    The  same  acts  also 
ilRctai  aoooimt  to  be  given  in  of  the  aims  (^aliens, 
^tiuA,  ifrpqairpd,  are  to  be  delivered  up ;  and  aliens 
tsr  mttogoitaak  one  place  to  another  in  the  king- 
tin  vibout  passports.    These  acts  have  been,  from 
top  l»tinie,aniaided  and  continued,  as  In  43  Geo. 
iil  cISS,  &c    Of  late,  all  restrictions  of  this  kind 
« ilktB  have  been  abolished,  and  they  are  only 
oMtjpRl  to  infonn  the  secretary  of  the  home  deparU 
Bfic,  fifom  thne  to  time,  of  their  places  of  residence. 
TV  aoiy  Rstiictions  of  this  kind,  on  aliens,  in  the 
raittd  Slates  of  America,  are,  that.  In  case  of  war 
Wtvrrn  the  United  States  and  any  other  nation,  the 
pirsiikot  is  anthoriied,  if  he  sees  fit,  to  order  the 
nfcfcts  of  the  hostile  country  to  be  apprehended  and 
(raovfd,  or  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  they 
^11  he  allowed  to  remain  in  the  United  States.    If 
^irb  slims  are  not  chargeable  with  actual  hostility, 
orvitli  uy  other  crime  against  the  public  safety, 
tft#T  are  to  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  remove 
iritii  ihrir  rfllKts.    During  the  late  wars  in  Europe, 
<«nne  leslraiiita  were  imposed  on   Englishmen  m 
Fnsce,  la  retaliatioD,  as  Bonaparte  alleg^,  of  the 
*fn  enferennent  of  the  British  alien-acts  in  regard 
u>  Freacb  subjects.     In  the  states  of  Europe,  gene- 
liiy.  tliens  cannot  tmvel  without  passports.    In 
Britaia  and  t^  United  States  of  America,  none  are 

.Untor;  a  term  which  uidudes  every  thinff 
wniBg  as  ontfiment  for  orgemiied  beings.  In  am- 
wb  wad  vegetables  we  can  observe  the  phenomena 
f^  dtwipoMtion  and  reproduction,  and  analyse  the 
^SoBots  that  administer  to  their  growth  and  repair 
ixlacAf,  Generally,  however,  the  word  A.  is  used 
(•r  vhat  serves  as  nutriment  to  animal  life.  It  is, 
B  this  respect,  a  solgect  of  fippeat  interest  for  the 
Bolorist*  In  the  present  article  we  shall  confine 
<nr>HTcs  to  the  aliment  of  mankind.— Man,  it  is 
«H]  kaown,  derives  nourishment  both  from  animal 
lolfmcable  substances.  He  eats  fruits,  both 
npe  and  msipe,  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  and  even  the 
(iifa  and  the  bark  of  diiierent  phuts,  many  different 
fans  of  animals,  and  the  whole  of  some.  Climate, 
oBtflo,  religion,  tlie  different  degrees  of  want^and 
of  cvUiattion,  give  rise  to  an  innumerable  diversity 
offcodand  drink,  £rom  the  repast  of  the  cannibal 
ttnge  of  Nrw  Zealand  to  that  of  the  Parisian  epi- 
oiv  at  the  table  of  Very ;  from  the  diet  of  the 
I  native  of  the  north  to  that  of  the  Brah- 


ain,  whose  appetite  is  satisfied  with  vegetables ; 

fr«a  the  oak-bark  bread  of  the  Norwegian  peasant 

to  the  hauriaasly<served  table  of  a  Hungarian  mag- 

M(f  at  Virana.    Some  nations  aUior  what  others 

tfi'A,  and  great  want  often  renders  acceptable 

*tat,  taaler  other  drcumstances,  would  have  excited 

t^  Cmtest  disgust     The  flesh  of  doss  is  commonly 

auninOaoa,  and  m  Africa  that  of  snakes,  parti- 

^^^^  of  the  lattle-snake    and   boa-constrictor. 

I^^on  ai^  ftttcn  both  hi  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the 

>«t"oes  OB  the  coast  of  Guinea  relish  lizards,  mice, 

'>*^«ftbs,  caterpillars,  and  other  reptiles  and 

^nift.   The  OtoBoacs,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians, 

**  «ld  by  Homboldt  to  collect  a  kind  of  clay  to 

«uia  the  lainy  season.    It  is  an  interesting  subject, 

^■j*»«s«afcieotly  investigated  as  yet,  howfiir 

*»<iduial  aliment  of  various  countries  is  connected 

^o^^dnate,  Ac,  and  what  influence  it  exerts 

•^J*«iit  races,  as  well  as  the  consequences  of 

I    T*^**^  species  of  aliments.    Some  excel- 

tTt  ffflHts  on  the   national  dishes  of  different 

"**•  ^«**  paUished  by  baron  Rumor,  a  German, 

^  "«t  h»  work  which  he  called  Kochkuiut  (Art 

^^owv).    AU  kuids  of  aliment  must  contain 


nutritious  substance,  which,  being  extracted  by  tiie 
act  of  digestion  (q.  v.),  enters  the  blood,  and  effects 
by  assimuaUon  (q.  v.)  the  repah:  of  the  body.  (See 
NutriHon,)  Alimentary  matter,  therefore,  must  be 
similar  to  animal  substance,  or  transmutable  into 
such.  In  this  respect  alimentary  substances  differ 
from  medicines,  because  the  latter  retain  their  pecu- 
liar qualities  in  spite  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  and 
vrill  not  assimilate  with  the  animal  substance,  but 
act  as  foreign  substances,  serving  to  excite  the 
activity  of  particular  organs  or  systems  of  the  body. 
All  alimentary  substances  must,  therefore,  be  com- 
posed, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  soluble  parts, 
which  ea^y  lose  their  peculiar  qualities  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  and  correspond  to  the  elements  of 
the  body.  These  substances,  in  their  sunple  state, 
are  mudlage,  gelatin,  gluten,  albumen,  farina,  fibrin, 
and  saccharine  matter.  Of  these,  vegetables  con- 
tain chiefly  of  mucilage,  saccharine  matter,  and  &ri- 
na,  which  latter  substance,  particularly  in  connexion 
with  the  vegetable  gluten,  by  which  both  become 
fit  for  fermentation,  and  thus  for  dissolution  and 
digestion,  is  the  basis  of  very  nutritious  food.  The 
nutritive  part  of  fruits  consists  of  their  sacduu4ne 
matter,  and  a  little  mucilage.  In  animal  food, 
gelatin  is  particularly  abundant  The  nutritiousness 
of  the  different  species  of  food  and  drink  depends, 
therefore,  upon  the  proportion  which  they  contain  of 
those  substances,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
connected,  fitvonring  or  obstructing  their  dissolution. 
Organs  of  digestion  in  a  healthy  state  dissolve  ali- 
mentary substances  more  easily,  and  take  up  the 
nutritious  portions  more  abundantly,  than  those  of 
which  the  strength  has  been  impaired  so,  that  they 
cannot  resist  the  tendency  of  each  substance  to  its 
peculiar  chemical  decomposition.  The  wholesome 
or  unwholesome  character  of  any  ailment  depends, 
therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  in  any  given  case.  Sometimes  a 
pf^cular  k^  of  food  is  called  wholesome,  because 
it  produced  a  beneficial  effect  of  a  particular  charac- 
ter on  the  system  of  an  individuaL  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  medicine,  and 
can  be  called  wholesome  only  for  those  whose 
systems  are  in  the  same  condition.  Very  often  a 
simple  aliment  is  made  imUgestible  by  artificial 
cookery.  Aliments  abounding  in  fiit  are  unwhole- 
some, because  fisit  resists  the  operation  of  the  gastric 
juice.  The  addition  of  too  much  spice  makes  many 
an  innocent  A.  injurious,  because  spices  resist  the 
action  of  the  digestive  oigans,  and  produce  an 
irritation  of  particular  parts  of  the  system.  They 
were  introduced  as  artificial  stimulants  of  appetite. 
In  anv  given  case,  the  digestive  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual IS  to  be  consider^,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  a  particular  aliment  is  wholesome  or  not 
In  general,  therefore,  we  can  only  say,  that  that  A. 
is  nodthy,  which  is  easily  soluble,  and  is  suited  to 
the  power  of  digestion  of  the  individual ;  and,  in 
order  to  render  the  A.  perfect,  the  nutritious  parts 
must  be  mixed  up  with  a  certain  quantity  of  innocent 
substance  affording  no  nourishment,  to  fill  the 
stomach,  because  there  is  no  doubt,  that  many 
people  injure  their  health  by  taking  too  much 
nutritious  food.  In  this  case,  the  nutritious  parts 
which  cannot  be  dissolved  act  precisely  like  food 
^ich  is  in  itself  indigestible.  (See  DigetHon.)  In 
Prussia  and  Austria,  where,  as  in  many  despotic 
sovemments,  the  medical  police  is  very  good  (this 
beinsf  a  thing  much  more  easily  regulated  hi  an 
absolute  government  than  in  a  free  one),  the  public 
officers  pay  much  attention  to  aliment,  and  are  care- 
ful that  provisions  exposed  to  sale  shall  be  of  a  good 
Quality,  particularly  that  no  decayed  or  adulterated 
tilings  are  sold  to  the  poor.    Such  reguUitions  exist. 
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to  a  certain  extent,  in  England,  France,  the  United 
.States  of  America,  and  in  &ct,  in  every  civilixed 
country.  The  kind  of  A.  used  influences  the  health 
and  even  the  character  of  man.  He  is  fitted  to 
derive  nourishment  both  finom  animal  and  vegetable 
A.,  but  can  live  exclusively  on  either.  Experience 
proves  that  animal  food  most  readily  augments  the 
solid  parts  of  the  blood,  the  fibrin,  and,  therefore, 
the  strength  of  the  muscular  system,  but  disposes 
the  body,  at  the  same  time,  to  inflammatory,  putrid, 
and  scorbutic  diseases,  and  the  character  to  violence 
and  coarseness.  On  the  contrary,  vegetable  food 
renders  the  blood  lighter  and  more  liquid,  but  forms 
weak  fibres,  disposes  the  system  to  the  diseases 
which  spring  firom  feebleness,  and  tends  to  produce 
a  gentle  character.  Something  of  the  same  differ- 
ence of  monl  effect  results  from  the  use  of  strong 
or  light  wines.  But  the  reader  must  not  iufer  that 
meat  is  indispensable  for  the  support  of  the  bodily 
strength.  The  peasants  of  some  parts  of  Switier- 
land,  who  hardly  ever  taste  any  thing  but  bread, 
cheese,  and  butter,  are  vigorous  people.  The  nations 
of  the  north  incline  generally  more  to  animal  A.  ; 
those  of  the  south,  and  the  Orientals,  more  to  vege- 
table. These  latter  are  generally  simpler  in  their 
diet  than  the  former,  when  their  taste  has  not  been 
corrupted  by  luxurious  indulgence.  Some  tribes  in 
the  East,  and  the  caste  of  Brahmins  in  India,  live 
entirely  on  vegetable  food.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
most  northern  regions  live  almost  entirely  upon 
animal  food,  scanty  ever  partaking  of  any  v^- 
table  substance,  at  least  during  tlie  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Some  nations  feed  chiefly  on  terrestrial 
animals,  others  on  aquatic  ones. 

AuMONY,  in  law;  the  allowance  to  which  a  wo- 
man is  entided  on  a  legal  separation  firom  her  husband, 
not  occasioned  by  adultery  or  elopement  on  her  part. 

AuQUANT  Past,  in  arithmetic ;  a  part  of  a  given 
quantity  which  will  not  divide  it  exactly,  or  without 
remainder. 

AuQuoT  Part  is  such  part  of  a  number  as  will 
divide  and  measure  it  exactly,  without  any  remain- 
der. For  instance,  2  is  an  aliauot  part  of  4,  3  of  0, 
and  4  of  16.  To  find  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  num- 
ber, divide  it  by  its  least  divisor,  and  the  quotient  by 
its  least  divisor,  until  you  get  a  quotient  not  further 
divisible,  and  you  will  have  all  the  prime  divisors  or 
aliquot  parts  of  that  number.  By  multiplying  any 
It;  or  3  or  these  together,  you  will  find  the  compound 
aliquot  parts.  Aliquot  parts  must  not  be  confounded 
with  commensurable  ones ;  for  though  the  former  are 
all  commensurable,  yet  the  latter  are  not  alu-ays  ali- 
quot parts :  thus  4  is  ooounensureble  with  6,  but  not 
an  aliquot  part  of  it 

Alkau,  in  chemistry ;  firom  the  Arabian  kaliy  the 
name  of  a  plant  from  the  ashes  of  which  one  species 
of  alkali  can  be  extracted.  The  substances  that  are 
met  with  under  the  denomination  of  alkaline  are 
possessed  of  certain  peculiar  properties ;  they  are 
mainly  characteriied,  however,  by  a  power  of  com- 
bining with  acids  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  impair  the 
activity  of  the  hitter,  so  that  alkalies,  as  chemical 
agents,  are  distinguislied  by  properties  the  reverse  of 
acids;  acids  and  alkalies  are,  therefore,  generally 
considered  as  antagonist  substances.  Besides  the 
power  of  neutraliihig  acids,  and  thereby  forming 
certain  saline  substances,  the  alkalies  are  further 
distinguished  by  the  following  properties :— 1,  they 
have  an  acrid  taste  and  corrosive  pcnver  when  applied 
to  some  substances,  thus  proving  caustic  to  the  skin 
and  tongue ;  2,  they  change  vegetable-blue  to  green, 
red  to  purple,  and  yellow  to  a  reddish-brown  (if  the 
purple  be  reddened  by  an  acid,  an  alkali  will  restore 
tlie  original  colour) ;  3,  they  are  almost  indefinitely 
soluble  in  water;  that  is,  they  combine  with  it  in 


every  proportion ;  4,  they  unite  with  oils  and  fiits, 
and  form  by  this  union  the  well-known  compound 
called  soap.  There  is  another  class  of  subsUncea 
which  have  a  strong  analogy  with  alkalies,  especially 
in  the  particular  of  oppositicm  to  acids,  vis.  the  eartho. 
Some  of  these,  indeed,  have  been  classed  by  Four- 
croy  among  the  alkalies,  but  they  have  been  kept 
separate  by  others,  on  the  ground  that  the  analogy 
between  them  is  fiir  from  amounting  to  an  identity  of 

Properties.  The  true  alkalies  have  been  arranged 
y  a  modem  chemist  in  three  dasses: — I,  tiio^ 
which  consist  of  a  metallic  basis,  combined  witkt  oxy- 
gen ;  these  are  three  in  number— potash,  soda,  and 
Iitbia ;  2,  that  which  contains  no  oxygen,  vix.  am- 
monia; 3,  those  containing  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon;  in  this  class  are  placed  aconita,  autipia, 
bructa,  cicuta,  datura,  delphia,  hyoscyamia,  morphia, 
strychina.  And  it  is  supposed  that  the  vegetable 
alkalies  may  be  found  to  be  as  numerous  as  the 
vegetable  acids.  The  original  distribution  of  alka- 
line substances  vnaa  into  volatile  and  fixed,  the  vola. 
tile  alkali  being  known  under  the  name  oi  ammonia ; 
while  of  the  two  fixed  kinds,  one  was  called  potasA, 
or  vegetable^  because  procured  from  the  ashes  of 
vegetables  generally ;  the  other  aoda  or  mineral^  on 
account  of  its  having  been  principally  obtained  from 
the  incineration  of  marine  plants. 

Alkanst  is  a  dyeing  drug,  the  bark  of  a  root  which 
produces  a  rough  plant  {anehtua  tmcioria),  with 
downy  and  spear-shaped  leaves,  and  clusters  of  small, 
purple,  or  reddish  flowers,  the  stamens  of  which  are 
shorter  than  the  corolla.  This  plant  is  sometimes 
cultivated  in  Britain,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  A.  here  used  is  imported  eiuier  from  the 
Levant,  or  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mootpellier 
in  France.  A.  imparts  a  fine  deep-red  colour  to  all 
unctuous  substances  and  to  spirit  of  wine ;  but  it 
tinges  water  with  a  dull,  brownish  hue.  Its  chief 
use  is  for  the  colouring  of  oils,  plasters,  lip-salve, 
and  other  similar  articles.  It  is  likewise  employed 
in  compositions  for  rubbing  and  giving  colour  to 
mahogany  furniture.  Wax,  ting^  wiUi  A.,  and 
appli^  to  the  sur&ce  of  warm  marble,  stains  it  flesh- 
colour,  and  sinks  deep  into  the  stone. 

Alkmaar,  Henry  von.     See  Reynard  the  Fax, 

Alkoran.    See  Koran, 

ALL-rouRs  ;  a  game  played  by  two  neivons  with 
an  entire  pack  of  cards.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  four  chances  of  which  it  consists,  vis.  High,  Low, 
Jack,  and  Game. — Laws  of  the  game.  1.  If,  in 
dealing,  the  dealer  discovers  any  of  the  advemLry's 
cards,  a  new  deal  may  be  demanded,  t.  If  the 
dealer,  in  dealing,  disooversany  of  his  own  cards,  be 
must  abide  by  the  same.  If  it  is  discovered,  pre- 
vious to  playing,  that  the  dealer  has  given  his  adver- 
sary too  many  cards,  there  must  be  a  new  deal ;  or, 
if  both  parties  agree,  the  extra  cards  may  be  drawn 
by  the  dealer  from  his  opponent's  hand;  and  the 
same  if  the  dealer  gives  himself  too  many  cards. 
But,  in  either  case,  if  a  single  card  has  been  played, 
then  there  must  be  another  deal.  4.  No  person  can 
beg  more  than  once  in  a  hand,  unless  both  parties 
agree.  6.  In  playing,  you  must  either  follow  suit 
or  trump,  on  penalty  of  your  adversary's  adding  one 
point  to  his  game.  6.  If  either  player  sets  up  his 
came  erroneously,  it  must  not  only  be  taken  down, 
out  the  antaanonist  is  entitled  to  score  four  points,  or 
one,  as  shaU  have  been  agreed  upon.  7.  It  is 
allowable  for  the  person  who  lays  down  a  high  or  a 
low  tramp  to  inquire  whether  the  same  be  high  or 
low. 

All  Hands  Hoat,  in  sea  language ;  the  order  by 
which  the  ship*s  company  is  summoned  on  deck  by 
the  boatswain.  All  hands  to  putrters  hoay,  a  the 
order  to  the  crew  for  preparation  fiir  battle^    This 
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tmmai  a  bmmv  gpenerally  ^%^en  by  the  boatswain 
^a^kfn  the  hatchway. 

Au.  ff  Tarn  Wnim ;  the  state  of  a  ship's  sails 
vlMfnllel  to  the  direc^tion  of  the  wind,  so  as  to 
fkif  ud  shiver  by  tumixig'  the  ship's  head  to 
nksdf  either  by  desig^n  or  neglect  oi  the  helms- 

lu Suns' Bay,   or  Sahia    da  Todoa  Santos;  a 

krai  thr  oaast  of  Braail,   province  of  Bahia.     It  is 

KOBt  lod  lai^e  enouffh  for  a  great  number  of  ships. 

U.38*5tf  W\;  lat.  13*  ICX  S. 

.la.  Saivts,   Feast    oC      Afcer  the  persecution, 

ia  t^  4ih  ceniury,    agB.iiist  the  Christians  in  the 

Rmu  enfrirp,  had  ceased,  the  Sunday  afcer  Whit- 

vBtJdr  «a6  appotnted    to    oommemorate  the  holy 

mrtrn.    Chry^ostom's   74th   homily  was  delivered 

on  sidi  aa  occaaoo    and    shows  how  far  they  were 

msa  beioi^  objects  of  adoration,  A.  D.  3S0.    This 

Ukl  vas  introdiMsed  into  the  western  church,  in  610, 

W  Buiii£M»   IV.     The    emperor  Phocas  had  pre- 

wc&cd  thv!  PanUieon,   in    Rome,  to  this  pope,  who 

Lade  a  church  ot    it,    and    dedicated   it  as  such, 

^laic^  I,  to  the  honour  of  the  virgin  and  all  the 

banyrv.    This  church   still   exists  under  the  name 

•;  ftGtfvA^^  or  Maria   de  Martin.     Gregory  IV.,  in 

^u.  apfMMntHl  Nov.  1st  for  the  celebration  of  this 

ft^A,  aad  cousecxated  it  to  all  the  saints  and  angels. 

In  order  that   it   niight    be    generally  celebrated, 

^^n^ory  a^kaied  the  empeEor   Louis  le  D^bonnaire 

vi  coairm  It.     About  the  year  840,  we  find  this  feast 

'v  ihe  odcndar  oC   the  monk  Wandelbert.    About 

^10.  it  vas  introduced  into  England. 

All  Souls  ;  a  feast  celebrated  on  the  2d  of 
Nocvnber,  In  comiiiemoration  of  all  the  faithful  de- 
o^aed.    It  was  instituted  in  the  11th  century. 

AixA  Brcvk  is  the   proper  designation  of  the 

t3se  of  a  piece  of  music,  in  which  the  breve  is  equal 

to  a  fenubreve  in  \  time ;  and  is  to  1>e  played  in  a 

aoccsnrat  of  twice  the    usual  rapidity ;  so  that  a 

Wve  is  pbiycd  as  &st  as  a  semibreve,  a  semibreve 

a?.  &st  as  a  minim,  and  so  on.    It  is  usual,  in  this 

nude  of  tone,  to  prefix  to  the  piece  a  designation, 

tistt.  mcmbles  a  C  witli  a  perpendicular  line  Uux>ugh 

it,  bat  ii  intended  to  represent  a  circle  bisected; 

w&eciaes  al^o  a  ',  or  large  2,  or  {.    It  is,  however, 

fi^^ioct  ffom  two-minim  time,  which  is  also  often 

oUrd  qBa  hme  time,  and  may  be  designated  by  2, 

tad  C  with  a  perpendicular  line  through  it ;  but  the 

Tzioe  of  the  note  corresponds  with  the  designation. 

Besides   the   exj^ression  aiia  capelia  is  sometimes 

Knl ;  by  which  phrase  is  meant,  that  though  the 

mau%  m  their  proportional  magnitude  are  the  same 

as  ca  the  ancient  psalm  tune,  yet  they  are  not  to  be 

^Tven  m  the  choral  style  as  sung  by  the  congre&a- 

i»mL,  but  more  lively,  as  is  usual  in  the  chapel  style. 

AixAB,  or  Auji,  in  Arabic ;  the  name  of  God, 

the  Cffmior  of  all  nature,  of  whom  Mohammed  says, 

hi-  H  the  ooly  being  who  derives  his  existence  from 

hiJM«li^  and  has  no  equal.    All  creatures  are  made 

br  boL     He  is  lofd  of  the  material  and  spiritual 

i»'*iim;  and  Mohammed  inculcates  obedience  to 

hi»  as  the  one  true  God,  the  Author  of  his  religion. 

TW  wud  is  compoonded  of  the  article  al,  ana  the 

v««l  £r«A,  wfakh  signifies  the  Adored,  and  the 

AdereUe,  and  is  synonymoas  with  the  singular  of  tlie 

Hebrew  word  Gofum, 

Allax,  David,  a  Scottish  historical  painter,  was 
^n  s  Alloa  in  1744.    Some  early  efforts  of  his 


» having  attracted  attention,  he  was  sent  to 
^  Mttan^oUs's  academy 


He 


and  engrav- 
wfaere  he  remained"  seven  years. 
visited  Italy,  where  he  passed  sixteen 
year^  ia  pitaiing  his  studies,  and  copying  the  remains 
of  aatk]3ty,  amf  the  old  masters.  While  at  Rome, 
CD  1773,  he  received  a  gold  medal,  for  the  best  speci- 


men of  historical  composition;  On  his  return,  he 
established  himself  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  died,  in 
1796.  His  illustrations  of  the  G^tle  Shepherd,  the 
Cotter's  Saturday  Niglit,  and  other  sketches  of 
rustic  life  and  manners  in  Scotland,  in  aquatinta, 
obtained  for  him  the  name  of  the  Scottish  Hogarth, 
His  principal  painting  is  the  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  The  subject  of  his  prize  composition,  which  is 
much  admired,  is  the  Origin  of  Painting. 

Allatius,  or  Allacci,  Leo,  a  Greek  physician, 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and  a  professor  in 
the  Greek  college  there.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Scio,  and  died  in  1669,  aged  eighty-three. 
He  published  a  variety  of  worlu,  chiefly  on  church 
history.  It  is  told  of  him,  that  he  used  but  one  pen 
for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  shed  tears  when  it 
became  entirely  unserviceable. 

Allay.    See  Alloy. 

Allbghany,  or  Appalachian  Mountains  ;  a 
range  of  moiintains  in  the  United  States.  They 
commence  in  the  northern  part  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  and  run  north-east  to  the  state  of  New 
York,  nearly  parallel  with  the  sea-coast,  about  900 
miles  in  length,  and  from  50  to  200  in  breadtli. 
They  divide  the  rivers  and  streams  of  water,  which 
flow  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  E.,  from  those  which 
flow  into  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  W. 
These  mountains  are  not  confusedly  scattered  and 
broken,  but  stretch  along  in  uniform  ridges,  for  tlie 
most  part  scarcely  half  a  mile  high.  The  several 
ridfi^s  are  known  by  different  names,  as  Blue  ridge, 
Alleghany  ridge,  nortli  mountain,  Jackson's  moun- 
tain, Laurel  mountain,  Cumberland  mountains,  &c 
—For  the  geological  structure  of  these  mountains, 
see  North  America, 

Alleghany;  a  river  which  rises  in  Lycoming 
county,  Pennsylvania,  winds  tlirough  the  south  part 
of  New  York,  turns  again  into  Pennsylvania,  runs 
S.  W.,  and  unites  with  the  Monongahela  at  Pitts- 
burg, to  form  Uie  Ohio.  It  is  navigable  for  keel 
boats  of  ten  tons  to  Ham'dton,  in  New  York,  260 
miles  above  Pittsburg.  Its  most  important  branches 
are  the  Kiskimenetas,  and  Toby's  and  French  creeks. 

Allegiance  (from  alligare,  to  bind) ;  the  obedi- 
ence which  every  subject  or  citizen  owes  to  the 
government  of  his  country ;  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  obedience  to  its  lawful  commands. 
It  is  tlie  doctrine  of  the  English  law,  that  natural- 
bom  subjects  owe  an  allegiance  which  is  intrinsic 
and  perpetual,  and  which  cannot  be  divested  by  any 
act  of  their  own.  It  has  been  a  question  frequently 
and  gravely  argued,  both  by  theoretical  writers  and 
in  forensic  discussions,  whether  the  English  doc- 
trine of  perpetual  allegiance  applies  in  its  full  extent 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
From  an  historical  review  of  the  principal  discussions 
in  the  federal  court  of  the  Unitra  States  on  this  in- 
teresting subject  in  American  jurisprudence,  tlie 
better  opinion  would  seem  to  be,  that  a  citizen  can- 
not  renounce  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
without  the  permission  of  government,  to  be  de- 
clared by  law ;  and  that,  as  there  is  no  existing 
legislative  regulation  on  the  subject,  the  rule  of  the 
English  common  law  remains  unaltered.  (See 
Kent's  Commentaries  J  vol.  ii.)  If  an  alien  wishes  to 
become  a  citizen  q{  the  United  States,  he  must  re- 
nounce his  allegiance  to  the  government  whose  sub- 
ject he  has  been,  as  long  as  two  years  before  he 
can  be  admitted  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

Allegory  (from  the  Greek  axx«,  something  else, 
and  et'y$fiM,  to  speak) ;  a  figurative  representation,  in 
which  the  signs  (words  or  forms)  signify  something 
besides  their  literal  or  direct  meaning.  Irony  is 
distinguished  from  allegory  by  conveying  a  meaning 
p— q2 
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directly  contrary  to  the  literal  signification  of  the 
voids,  while  in  allegory  there  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  liteml  and  the  figurative  sense,  each  of 
which  is  complete  in  itself.  The  allegory  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  express  its  meaning  clearly  and 
strikingly;  and  the  more  clear  and  striking  the 
meannig  is,  the  better  is  the  allegory.  All  of  the 
fine  arts  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  allegorical 
character,  because,  in  all,  the  visible  sinis  generally 
represent  something  higher,— the  ideal;  but  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  allegory,  its  object  is  to  convey  a 
meaning  of  a  particulu*  character  by  means  of  signs 
of  an  analogous  import.  The  allegory,  moreover, 
ought  to  represent  an  ensemble^  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  trope  or  metaphor  and  the  con- 
ventional symbol.  Tlie  last  dlffifrs  from  the  alle- 
gory, also,  in  this  particular,  that  its  character  could 
not  be  understood,  if  it  had  not  been  previously 
agreed  upon.  For  instance,  the  olive-branch  would 
not  convey  the  idea  of  pence  if  it  had  not  been 
adopted  as  its  sign.  From  all  which  has  been  said, 
it  is  clear,  that  the  allrgory  can  take  place  in  riieto- 
ric,  poetry,  sculpture,  painting,  and  pantomime,  but 
never  in  music  or  architecture,  because  these  two 
arts  arc  not  capable  of  conveying  a  double  meaning 
in  their  representations.  As  an  instance  of  allegory 
in  poetry.  Prior's  verses  from  Henry  and  Emma 
may  serve : 

"  Did  I  but  purpoae  to  embark  with  thee 

On  the  smooth  snrface  of  m  summer  sem. 

While  gentle  zepbyn plmy  with  prosperoua  gftlet, 

And  fortune's  feTour  fills  the  swelling  sails, 

But  would  forsake  the  diip,  and  make  the  shore, 

When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar  V 

or  tlie  often  quoted  ode  i.,  14  of  Horace.  An  in- 
stance of  allegory  in  painting  or  sculpture  is  the 
representation  of  peace  by  two  turtle-doves  sitting 
on  their  nest  in  a  nelmet  or  a  piece  of  ordnance ;  or 
Guido's  representation  of  Fortuna.  The  represen- 
tation of  an  allegory  ought  always  to  lead  directly  to 
its  figurative  meaning ;  thus  a  warrior  throwing  the 
doves  oat  of  a  helmet  would  be  a  bad  allegory  of 
war;  a  good  one  would  be  a  husbandman  making  a 
weapon  out  of  hb  scythe.  In  rhetoric,  allesory  is 
often  but  a  continued  metaphor.  The  symbolic  and 
allegoric  representation  often  come  very  near  to  each 
other,  and  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  a 
piece  of  art  mostHndines.  This  is  the  case,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  beautiful  representations  of  Justice, 
Poetry,  &c.,  by  Raphael,  in  the  Vatican.  Parables 
and  fiibles  are  a  species  of  allegory ;  e.  g.  the  beau- 
tiful parable  in  one  of  the  toles  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  in  which  the  three  religions,  the  Mahomme- 
flan,  Jewish,  and  Christian,  are  compared  to  three 
similar  rines,  bequeathed  to  three  brothers  by  their 
fether.  This  allegory  has  been  repeated  by  Boccac- 
cio in  a  tale  of  his  Deeamerony  and  by  Lessuig,  in 
his  Nathan  the  Wise.  Allegory  in  rhetoric  was  used 
by  the  most  ancient  nations,  because  it  is  well  fitted 
to  express  an  elevated  state  of  feeling,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  give  somewhat  of  the  charm  of  novelty 
to  ideas  at  once  common  and  important  Addison 
truly  says,  **  Allegories,  when  well  chosen,  are  like 
so  many  tracts  of  light  in  a  discourse,  that  make 
every  thing  about  them  clear  and  beautifiil.  In 
painting  and  sculpture,  however,  the  ancients  made 
by  no  means  so  much  use  of  allegory  as  the  modem 
artists,  partly  owing  to  their  graiter  facility  of  ex- 
pressing certain  ideas  by  means  of  the  stories  and  the 
images  of  their  different  gods,  who  all  more  or  less 
represented  a  single  idea.  The  modems  have  no 
such  oopioos  stores  of  iUustration,  the  protestants 
particularly,  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  multitude 
of  catholic  saints  and  legends ;  thus  they  are  oiften 
obliged  to  express  ^gle  ideas  by  allegory.   Another 


cause  of  the  greater  prevalence  of  allegory  in  mo- 
dem times  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  Ujh 
allegory  is  always  more  cultivated  in  the  period  of 
the  dedlne  of  die  arts,  when  the  want  of  great  and 
pure  and  simple  conceptions  of  the  beautiful  is  sup- 
plied by  studied  and  ingenious  inventions,  as  well  a& 
in  the  met,  that  the  ancients  were. more  exclusively 
conversant  with  simple  ideas  than  the  modems, 
among  whom  the  relations  of  society  are  much  more 
complicated,  and  every  branch  of  sdenoe,  art,  and 
social  life  more  fully  developed.  Sometimes  whole 
poems  are  allegorical,  as  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen ; 
but,  in  these  cases,  the  poet  must  take  great  care  not 
to  fall  into  trifling.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  s  Progress  is 
a  famous  instance  of  a  work  wliolly  allegoriciL 
There  was  a  time  when  every  poem  was  taken  as  an 
allegory ;  even  sudi  works  as  those  of  Ariosto  ami 
Tasso  were  tortured  from  their  true  meaning,  and 
made  to  pass  for  allegorical  pictures.  There  cxiNt 
many  editions  of  these  poets,  in  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  canto,  the  allegory  of  it  is  given.  With 
equally  little  reason,  the  Song  of  Solomon  has  Itrnj: 
been  considered  an  allegory  of  Christ's  love  to  h  > 
church.  The  most  productive  period  of  allegory  in 
painting  and  sculpture  was  that  of  Louis  XV., 
which  may  be  styled,  in  regard  to  the  arts,  the  age 
o/jlaitery.  During  this  period,  hmumerable  bad, 
ana  some  good  ones  were  produced.  They  are  now 
much  less  in  vogue.  Rubens  painted  several  fine 
allegorical  pictures,  in  the  Ltncembui^g  gallery. 
Lessing,  Herder,  and  Winckelmann  have  invc^i- 
gated  the  subject  of  this  article,  perhaps,  more  tlio- 
roughly  than  any  other  modem  writers.  No  poet, 
in  our  opinion,  has  made  use  of  allegory  in  a  more 
pownful  and  truly  poetical  manner  Uian  the  great 
Dante ;  yet  the  opmion  that  the  whole  of  his  Dirina 
Commedia  is  allegorical,  is  quite  erroneous. 

Allh}ri,  Gregorio,  a  sing^  in  the  papal  chapel, 
and  considered  to  this  day,  in  Italy,  one  of  the  nii«.t 
excellent  composers  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Rome, 
in  1590,  and  died  there  in  1652.  He  was  a  scholar 
of  Nanhii.  His  Mtserere,  one  of  the  most  sublime 
and  delightful  works  of  human  art,  has  particiilarly 
distinguished  him.  It  is  even  now  sung  yearly, 
during  passion-week,  in  the  Sistine  chapel  at  Rome. 
This  composition  was  once  esteemed  so  holy,  thai 
whoever  ventured  to  transcribe  it  was  liable  to  ex- 
communiCBtion.  Moiart  disregarded  this  prohibi- 
tion, and,  after  two  hearings,  made  a  correct  copy  tit 
the  original  In  1771,  it  appeared  at  London,  en- 
graved, and  in  1810,  at  Paris,  in  the  CoUeeikm  des 
Qastiquea,  In  1773,  the  king  of  England  obUined 
a  copy,  as  a  present  from  tlie  pope  himself.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  Baini,at  present  the  leader 
of  the  choir  {maestro  della  cappella),  in  the  pope's 
chapel,  the  Miserere  of  Allegriwas  not  oomposeci  fur 
all  the  voices,  but  only  the  oass  of  the  eighteen  or 
twenty  first  parts ;  all  the  rest  is  the  addition  of  suc- 
cessive singers.  But  in  the  bej^inning  of  the  18th 
centuTT,  the  existing  manner  of^singing  it  was  esUi- 
blished  as  a  standaid  at  Rome,  by  we  orders  of  tlie 
pope.  A  full  score  of  it  has  never  existed. — A.  is 
also  the  name  of  an  Italian  satirical  poet,  a  native  ol 
Florence,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  16tb 
century.    His  Christian  name  was  Alexander. 

Allbqbo,  in  music ;  a  word  denoting  one  of  the 
six  distinctions  of  time.  It  expresses  a  sprighUj 
motion,  the  quickest  of  all,  and  originally  means  gajf. 
The  usual  distincticms  succeed  e8<£  other  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing oider—jfrat^,  adagio^  largo^  vwaeef  alirgro^ 
presto.  Allegro  time  may  be  heightened,  as  allegro 
assai  and  alUgrissimo^  very  lively ,  or  lessened,  as 
allegretto  or  poco  allegro,  a  littie  lively.  Pifr  alltgro 
is  a  direction  to  play  or  sing  a  littie  quicker. 

AixBif ,  Joseph,  the  author  of  a  popular  religtmn 
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boot  flisiiled  **  An  Alarm  to  Unconverted  Suiners,** 
va».baiatDeTii«s  in  Wiltshire  in  J6;;3;  edwated 
itCittd;  became  minister  of  Taunton  in  Somer- 
^•Jmt,  mm  wiiich  benefice  he  was  ejected  for  non- 
cdkHj;  died  in  1688,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
to. 

iuBxu.    See  HtUMuitL 
.Iujbuid;    1,  a  well-known  dance,  originally 
i*fimL.  dJwringwinhfd  for  its  sprightliuess ;  S,  a  very 
>'if  duidoe  timet  io  two-four  time,  which  has 
£ja  Rseabunoe  to  the  French  tambourine. 

Allss,  Ethan,  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Ameri- 
aa  lemlotioDary  army,  was  1x>m  in  Salisbury,  Con- 
•pcacot,  but  was  eduaited  principally  in  Vermont, 
a  vhkh  Kate  hb  parents  emigrated  whilst  he  was 
r*t  fODog.    His  ediicatloo  was  of  a  limited  charac- 
\n.  lu  \ht  disturbances  which  agitated  Vermont, 
k^  took  10  active  part  against  the  royal  authority,  in 
'  <«ir  of  the  Green  mouiUam  boysy  the  name  by 
nxh  the  settlers  in  that  territory  were  designated, 
-la  1775,  sooQ  aiier  the  battle  of  Lexin^on,  in 
naplluoe  with  the  request  of  the  legislature  of 
<<aMtacit,  A.  collected  a  body  of  about  230  Green 
cranio  bojs,  and  marched  against  the  fortresses 
i^TiaaDdanga  and  Crown  Point,  for  the  purpose  of 
akar  them  by  assault.     At  Castleton,  he  was 
jpan  bj  oolancl  Arnold,  who  had  received  direo- 
uoBs  frnn  the  Massadnisetts  committfte  of  safety  to 
Q»  a  corps  of  men  for  the  same  purpose,  but,  fiiU- 
af  10  aoooDplish  thai  object,  he  determined  to  pro- 
ne^ irith  the  small  foroe  c^  colonel  A.    They 
vnitdst  the  lake  opposite  to  Tioonderpga,  on  the 
-urging  of  Blay  9,  and,  having  with  great  difficulty 
cKBORd  boats,  landed  eigfa^-three  men  on  the 
^fosile  aban  duxinr  the  night.  The  day  beginning, 
^i^cr,  to  dawn,  A.  was  obliged  to  attadL  the  fort 
fceiiffr  his  rev  coold  cross  the  lake,  having  pre- 
robly  ninated  his  soldiers,  by  a  harangue,  wnich 
t»  candoded  with  n7in|r,  «<  I  now  propose  to  ad- 
^^aa  hdott  yon,  and  m  person  to  conduct  you 
t^nsb  the  wickei-gate ;  but,  uiasmuch  as  it  is  a 
'^'^paate  attempt,  1  do  not  urge  on  any  one  contrary 
^  B&  viH    Yon  that  will  undertake  voluntarily, 
fxeefov  Mocks."     They  all  immediately  poised 
-^freloda.    He  then  advanced  at  the  head  of 
3ie  ocDtie  fie  to  the  wicket-gate,  where  a  sentry 
^sapped  Ids  fosee  at  hhn,  and  retreated  through  the 
fKcnd  vay,  followed  by  A.,  who  formed  his  men 
*{«  the  parade.    The  apartments  of  the  command- 
^  «Ccer  baving  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  a 
y^  vbo  asked  qnarter,  he  instantly  repaired 
<^tfcfT,  lad,  hiding  hb  swprd  over  captain  de  La- 
'.'^f'l  wfaoB  he  found  nadressed,  demanded  the  sur- 
^^drrof  the  fort.    The  latter  asking  him  by  what 
'^wj,  •  I  demand  it,"  said  A.,  "in  the  name  of 
^  P^  J^orah,  and  of  the  continental  congress." 
^  Lftplaoe  was  oonstraioed  to  comply  wiUi  the 
*BBOBi,  sad  the  fort,  with  its  stores  and  garrison, 
ns  gimi  op.    On  the  same  day,  also,  A.  obtained 
I'^^Bon  cf  Crown  Point,  and  soon  after  captured 
^w^  of  var,  the  only  anned  vessel  on  lake  Cham- 
rio,  tod  thus  aoqidred  the  entire  conmiand  of  that 
Uf^b  the  following  autumn,  he  was  twice  de- 
21^  lata  Canada,  to  engage  the  inhabitants  to 
^te  "Vport  to  the  American  cause.    In  the 
^t'ttoe  expeditions,  be  formed  a  plan,  in  oon- 
^J^  cdonel  Brown,  to  reduce  Montreal.   Sep- 
JJ**  10, 1775,  A.  accoidingly  crossed  the  river, 
^^Mof  110  men,  but  wa  -    -   •   - 


«^— > ^  «Av  HK>»,  wi»  was  attacked,  before 
7^<add  Join  him,  by  the  British  troops,  con- 
^^  tf  SOO  men,  and,  aiier  a  most  obstinate  resis- 
T*^  ai8  tsiea  prisoner.  The  events  of  his  cap- 
W  kJ  ^"^^  has  recorded  in  a  nanative  compiled 
2^"»*«p  his  release,  in  the  most  singular  style, 
*■  'Ifvutly  widi  great  6delity.— For  some  time 


he  was  kept  in  irous,  and  treated  with  much  severity. 
He  was  sent  to  England  as  a  prisoner,  vrith  an 
assurance,  that,  on  hS  arrival  there,  he  would  meet 
with  the  halter.  During  the  pessaee,  extreme 
cruelty  was  exercised  tovrards  him  and  his  fellow 
prisonera.  They  were  all,  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
four,  thrust,  hand-cuifed,  into  a  small  place  in  tl.e 
vessel,  enclosed  with  white-oak  plank,  not  more  ttiaii 
twenty  feet  wide  by  twenty-two  long.— After  about 
a  month's  confinement  in  Pendennis  castle,  near  Fal- 
mouth, he  was  put  on  board  a  frigate,  January  8, 
1776,  and  carried  to  Halifax.  Thence,  after  an 
imprisonment  of  five  months,  he  was  removed  to 
New  York.  On  the  passage  from  Halifax  to  the 
latter  place,  A.  was  treated  with  ^at  kindness  by 
captain  Smith,  the  commander  m  the  vessel,  ami 
evinced  his  graUtude  by  refusing  to  join  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  kul  the  British  captain  and  seise  the  fri- 
gate. His  refusal  prevented  the  execution  of  tlie 
Slan.  He  remained  at  New  York  for  a  year  and  a 
alf,  sometimes  in  confinement,  and  sometimes  at 
large,  on  parole.— On  May  6,  1778,  A.  was  ex- 
changed for  colonel  Campbell,  and  immediately 
afterwards  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  general 
Mrashington,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  much 
respect.  As  his  health  was  unpaired,  he  returned  to 
Vermont,  after  having  made  an  ofSer  of  his  services 
to  the  commander-in-chie^  in  case  of  his  recovery. 
His  arrival  in  Vermont  was  celebrated  by  the  dls- 
chaige  of  cannon ;  and  he  was  soon  (^ypointed  to  the 
command  of  the  state  militia,  as  a  mark  of  esteem 
for  his  patriotism  and  military  talents.  A  fruitless 
attempt  was  made  by  the  British  to  bribe  him  to  lend 
his  support  to  a  union  of  Vermont  with  Canada. 
He  died  suddenly  at  his  estate  in  Colchester, 
February  13,  1789.»General  Allen  was  a  man  of  a 
strong  and  enterprising,  but  haughty  and  restless 
mind.  Although  his  education  Imd  been  drcum. 
scribed,  he  was  daring  in  his  pretensions  to  know' 
ledge,  and  bold  and  peremptory  in  his  assertions. 
Besides  the  nanative  of  his  captivity,  which  we  have 
noticed,  and  a  number  of  pamphlets  in  the  contro- 
versy with  New  York,  he  published  a  "  Vindication 
of  the  Opposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont  to 
the  Government  of  New  York,  and  their  Right  to 
form  an  independent  State,"  1779,  and  a  work,  en- 
titled "  Allen's  Theology,  or  the  Oracles  of  Reason," 
the  first  formal  publicaUcm,  in  the  United  States, 
openly  directed  against  the  Christian  religion.  A. 
was  a  confirmed  infidel.  He  adopted  some  of  the 
most  fimtastical  and  absurd  notions  imaginable,  be- 
lieving, wiUi  Pythagoras,  that  the  soul  of  man,  after 
death,  would  live  again  in  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  ^c. 
He  often  told  his  friends,  that  he  himself  would  live 
aeain  under  the  appearance  of  a  large  white  horse. 
However,  there  is  an  anecdote  extant,  which  proves 
that  he  professed  to  entertain  those  ideas  more  from 
an  affectation  of  singularity,  than  from  conviction. 
Whilst  sitting  in  his  library,  conversing  with  a  phy- 
sician of  the  name  of  Elliot,  A.  was  informed  that 
his  daughter  was  dying,  and  desired  to  speak  with 
him.  He  immediately  repaired  to  her  chamber,  fol- 
lowed by  doctor  Elliot.  His  wife  was  distinguished 
for  piety,  and  had  instructed  her  daughter  m  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  As  soon  as  her  fether 
stood  at  her  bedside,  she  said  to  him,  <<  I  am  about 
to  die ;  shall  I  believe  in  the  principles  you  have 
taught  me,  or  shall  I  believe  in  what  my  mother  has 
taught  me?"  He  became  greatly  agitated;  his 
chin  quivered ;  his  whole  frame  shook ;  and,  after 
waiting  a  few  moments,  he  replied,  »*  Believe  what 
your  mother  has  taught  you. 

Allkn,  Thomas,  an  eminent  mathematician  of  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth,  was  a  native  of  StafloidsWre : 
di^  m  1632.    He  Is  author  of  several  astronomical 
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treatises,  written  in  Latin.  Hi8  skill  in  science  made 
him,  in  his  own  day,  to  be  generally  reputed  a  d^er 
in  the  black  art 

Allkyn,  Edward ;  a  celebrated  actor  in  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  better  known  as  the 
founder  of  Dulwich  colle^.  He  was  bom  1566,  in 
I^ndou,  in  the  parish  or  St  Botolph,  Bishopsgate. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Ben  Jonson  and  the 
otiier  dramatists  of  the  age,  he  was  the  first  actor  of 
the  day,  and  of  course  pmyed  leading  characters  in 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  ,*  although,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  names  not  being  set  against  the 
parts  in  the  old  editions  of  those  authors,  nis  parti- 
cular share  in  them  is  not  ascertained.  He  was 
keeper  of  the  royal  bear-garden.  Having  become 
wealthy,  he  founded  Dulwich  college,  for  Oie  main, 
tenance  of  one  master,  one  warden,  and  four  unmar- 
ried fellows  of  tlie  name  of  Allen,  three  whereof  were 
to  be  clergymen,  and  the  fourth  a  skilful  organist  ; 
also  six  poor  men  and  as  many  women ;  and  twelve 
poor  boys,  to  be  educated  until  of  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  sixteen,  and  then  nut  out  to  some  trade  or  calling. 
Aubrey  tells  a  ridiculous  story  of  the  origin  of  this 
donation,  in  a  fright  endured  by  A.,  who  saw  a  real 
devil  on  tlie  stage,  while  himself  performing  a  ficti- 
tious one  in  a  drama  by  Shakspeare.  After  the  col- 
lege was  built,  he  met  with  some  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  charter,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  lord 
chancellor  Bacon.  The  very  rational  letter  of  this 
great  man  to  the  marquis  of  Buckingham  on  this 
sulpect,  is  extant.  A.  was  the  first  master  of  his  own 
college,  and,  dying  in  1626,  was  buried  in  the  new 
chapel  belonging  to  it.  Within  these  few  years,  it 
has  been  brought  into  great  additional  notice  by  the 
admirable  collection  ofpictures  of  Uie  best  masters, 
bequeathed  by  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois. 

Allgkmeine  Zeitttng,  i.  e.  General  Gazette;  a 
German  political  daily  paper,  published  at  Augsbuxv 
in  Bavaria,  for  which  reason  it  is  sometimes  called 
by  foreigners  the  Augsburg  Gazette.  The  A.  Z.  is 
by  &r  the  best  German  newspaper,  and  particulariy 
rich  in  information  respecting  the  affiiirs  of  the  East 
and  of  Italy.  The  summary  of  new  publications 
which  it  contains  semi-annually  after  the  book-fair 
in  Leipsic  is  excellent.  Baron  Cotta,  the  owner  of 
the  A.  Z.  has  regular  coirespondents  in  Constanti- 
nople, in  almost  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  has  recently 
established  another  daily  paper,  Das  Jutland,  at 
Munich,  which  contains  accounts  of  foreign  countries 
only.  The  A.  Z.  has  existed  now  forty  yean  or 
longer.  It  is,  like  all  the  German  newspapers,  small 
in  comparison  with  the  British  or  American,  and  is 
afTorded  at  a  very  low  price. — For  a  general  view  of 
newspapers,  see  Newspapers, 

Aluancb  ;  a  league  between  two  or  more  powers. 
Alliances  are  divided  into  offensive  and  defensive. 
The  former  are  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  a  com- 
mon enemy,  and  the  latter  for  mutual  defence.  An 
alliance  often  unites  both  of  these  conditions.  Offen- 
sive alliances,  of  course,  are  usually  directed  against 
some  particular  enemy ;  defensive  alliances  against 
any  one  from  whom  an  attack  may  come.  As  re- 
gards the  obligations  and  rights  of  the  contracting 
parties,  alliances  are  divided  into  three  chief  classes : 
—1.  Those  in  which  the  allied  parties  agree  to  pro- 
secute the  war  with  their  whole  force  (societe  de 
ffuerre ;  alliance  pour  fi&ire  la  guerre  en  commun). 
In  this  case^  all  the  parties  are  principals.  2.  Auxi- 
liary alliances,  if  the  allies  pledge  themselves  mutu- 
ally to  furnish  assistance  to  a  fixed  amount,  in  wliich 
case  onlv  one  of  the  contracUng  powers  appears  as 
principal.  3.  Mere  treaties,  by  which  one  power 
promises,  in  consideration  of  certain  subsidies,  to  fur- 
nl4i  troops,  or  to  place  its  troops  in  the  pay  of  ano- 


ther power,  without  directly  taking  part  in  the  war ; 
or  to  make  only  advances  of  money.  Triple  alliance 
is  an  alliance  between  three,  quadruple  alliance, 
qumtuple  alliance,  between  four  and  five  powers. 
See  Coalition,  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  Holy  Alli- 
ance. 

Aluamce,  Holy.    See  Holy  Alliance. 

Alugation  is,  in  arithmetic,  of  two  kinds,  alter 
nate  and  medial.  Alligation  alternate  is  tlie  method 
of  finding  the  quantities  of  ingredients  of  dtfiervnt 
values,  necessary  to  form  a  compound  of  a  given 
value,  and  it  is  the  converse  of  alligation  mediaiy 
which  teaches  how  to  find  the  mean  rate  of  a  mix . 
ture,  when  the  particular  quantities  composing  the 
mixture,  and  their  respective  mean  rates  are  given. 

Alugator  ;  the  name  of  a  large  reptile,  of  the 
saurian  or  lizard  order,  derived,  according  toCuvier, 
from  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  word  lagarto, 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  lacerta.  The  alligators  or 
caimans  form  the  second  sub-genus  of  Cuvier's  cro- 
codile &mily,  and  belong  to  the  southern  parts  of  the 
American  continent.  Two  species,  very  numerous 
in  these  regions,  are  well  known;  the  spectacled 
caiman,  crocodilus  sclerops,  most  common  in  Guiana 
and  Brasil ;  and  the  pike-nosed  A.  (C.  lueius),  fre- 
quenting the  southern  rivers  and  lagoons  of  the 
United  States.— In  the  water,  the  full  grown  A,  is 
a  terrible  animal,  on  account  of  its  great  siie  and 
strength.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  is  coverra  by  a  dejise  hardness  of  homy  scaler, 
impenetrable  to  a  musket  ball,  except  about  the  head 
and  shoulders,  and  has  a  huge  mouth,  armed  with  a 
fearftil  row  of  strong,  unequal,  conical  teeth,  some 
of  which  shut  into  cavities  of  the  upper  jaw-bon^^. 
They  swim  or  dart  alonjg  through  the  water  with 
wonderful  celerity,  iropel^  by  their  long,  hiteraUy- 
compressed,  and  powerful  tails,  which  serve  as  very 
eflScient  oars.  On  land,  their  motions  are  propor- 
tionally slow  and  embarrassed,  because  of  Che  length 
and  unwieldiness  of  their  bodies,  the  shortne^  of 
their  limbs,  and  the  sort  of  small,  false  ribs  which 
reach  finom  joint  to  joint  of  their  necks,  and  render 
lateral  motion  very  difficult  In  addition  to  tlie 
usual  number  of  ribs  and  false  ribs,  they  are  furnish- 
ed with  others,  for  tlie  protection  of  the  belly,  which 
do  not  rise  up  to  the  spine.  The  lower  jaw  extends 
fisurther  back  tlian  the  skull,  so  that  the  neck  must 
be  somewhat  bent  when  it  is  opened ;  the  appearance 
thus  produced  has  led  to  the  very  universal  error  of 
believing  that  the  A.  moves  its  upper  jaw,  which  is 
incapable  of  motion,  except  with  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Under  the  throat  of  this  animal  are  two  openings  or 
pores,  the  excretory  ducts  from  glands,  which  pour 
out  a  strong,  mi»ky  fluid,  that  gives  the  A.  its  pecu- 
liarly unpleasant  smell.— In  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  the  males  are  under  tlie  excitement  of  the 
sexual  propensity,  they  frequently  utter  a  roar  which 
Is  a  very  alarming  sound,  from  its  harshness  and 
reverberation,  resembling  distant  thunder,  eqiecially 
where  numbers  are  at  the  same  time  engaged.  At 
this  period,  firequent  and  terrible  battles  U^e  place 
between  the  males,  which  termhiate  in  the  disoom- 
fiture  and  retreat  of  one  of  the  parties.  At  this  sea- 
son, also,  an  old  champion  is  seen  to  dart  forth  on 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  in  a  straight  line,  at  first 
as  swiftly  as  liglitning,  gradually  moving  slower  as 
he  reaches  the  oentn>  or  a  lake ;  there  he  stops,  in- 
flates  liimself  by  inhaling  air  and  water,  whidi  makes 
a  loud  rattling  in  his  throat  for  a  moment,  until  he 
ejects  it  with  vast  force  fhim  his  moutli  and  nostrils, 
making  a  loud  noise,  and  vibrating  his  tail  vig^- 
ously  in  the  air.  Sometimes  after  thus  inflating 
himself,  with  head  and  tail  raised  above  the  water, 
he  whirls  round  until  the  waves  are  worked  to  fonm, 
and  at  length  retires,  leaving  to  others  an  op j  or- 
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tsBtj  of  rppcaftioff  simUar  exploits,  which  have  been 

oMftnd  to  an  Udian  warrior  rehearsing  his  acts  of 

tn«tfy,iiid  exhibiting  his  strength  by  gesticulation. 

^Tte  teaks  make  uteir  nests  in  a  curious  manner, 

•poB  (he  banks  of  riven  or  lagoons,  generally  in  the 

nates,  lioog  which,  at  a  short  disuince  from  the 

nUTtiit  nests  are  airanged  somewhat  like  an  en- 

aa^mrtA.    They  are  obtuse  cones,  four  feet  high, 

wiatetf  lour  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  built  of 

■daad  grass.  A  floor  of  such  mortar  is  first  spread 

^NatfaesTQand,  on  which  a  layer  of  eggs,  liaving 

Uid  tbelf,  and  hvger  tlian  those  of  a  common  hen, 

inr  ipmd.    Upon  these  another  layer  of  mortar, 

iKffB  or  eight  inches  in  thickness,  is  deposited,  and 

Uwo  anotnfr  bed  of  eggs ;  and  this  is  repeated  nearly 

to  Che  top.    From  100  to  200  efigs  are  found  in  one 

tnL    U  b  not  ascertained  wnether  each  female 

vitdies  her  own  nest  exclusively,  or  attends  to  more 

tliaB  lirr  own  brood.    It  is  unquestionable,  however, 

uu  (he  fhoales  keep  near  the  nests,  and  take  the 

jvm^  wader  their  vigilant  care  as  soon  as  they  are 

hfttCMd,defendinj^  tmm  with  great  perseverance  and 

oounge.   The  youns  are  seen  following  Uie  mother 

tijgagh  the  water  iixe  a  brood  of  chickens  following 

ft  ben.     When  basking  in  the  sun  on  shore,  the 

lusng  are  beard  whining  and  yelping  about  the  mo- 

tbrr,  not  unlike  young  puppies.   In  situations  where 

ftiaesUxs  are  not  exposed  to  much  disturbance,  the 

MHJag-places  appear  to  be  very  much  frequented, 

ik  tiie  gna  and  reeds  are  beaten  down  for  several 

Knsinmd.    The  young,  when  first  hatched,  are 

T<Ty  fixUe  and  helnless,  and  are  devoured  by  birds 

<ji  prpy,  softrsbeUed  turtles,  &c.,  as  well  as  by  the 

■iie  lUigatorSk  until  they  grow  old  enough  to  de- 

Uad  themselvesL     As  the  eggs  are  also  eagerly 

loafbt  by  vultures  and  other  animals,  the  race  would 

moK  ipeedUy  extinct,  but  for  the  great  fecundity 

Of  the  femalea.— The  A.  is  generally  considered  as 

djpned  to  n^irv  from  man^  but  this  is  only  to  be 

Bmlmtood  of  alligaton  frequenting  rivers  or  waters 

•^ne  they  are  frK|aently  disturbed,  or  have  learned 

u^dRadtbe  injuries  which  man  inflicts.    In  situa- 

CMm  where  (hey  are  seldom  or  never  interrupted, 

•iirj  have  shown  a  ferocity  and  perseverance  in  at- 

ackia^  iodivkfands  in  boats,  of  the  most  alarming 

ctenctcr;  endravonring  to  overturn  them,  or  rear- 

fi  their  heads  from  the  water,  and  snapping  their 

>jv<  ia  a  fearful  manner.    Bartram,  who  has  made 

Mve  iHeresting  and  valuable  observations  on  the  A. 

t^  aay  other  naturalist,  gives  numerous  instances 

*f  ifev  duing  and  ferocious  disposition,  and  himself 

t'T  BUTovly  escaped  with  his  life  on  several  ooca- 

MOBS.    At  present,  alligators,  though  still  numerous 

o  Fbrida  and  Louisiana,  are  no  longer  regarded  as 

*n?  (haf^tniBi    Their  numbers  annually  decrease, 

ft*  ihhr  baunts  are  intruded  upon  by  man,  and  at  no 

'><ni  period  they  must  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  ex- 

iTmiatitd.^ln  the  winter,  the  alligators   spend 

V^^  part  of  their  Ume  in  deep  holes,  which  they 

nke  ia  the  marshy  banks  of  rivers,  &C.  They  feed 

^<s  fah^  various  reptiles,  or  carrion  flesh  which  is 

^^nm  iaio  the  stieams,and,  though  very  voracious, 

11^  (apshle  of  existing  a  long  time  without  food. 

^  kvting  of  a  dog,  it  is  said,  will  at  any  time 

'>■*  tbem  to  ftiiaake  their  holes,  and  come  on  shore, 

*  ^  peey  upon  any  small  quadruped  or  domestic 

**^  viuch  comes  within  their  reach.    They  have 

ft  v«ry  naU  bfain,  and  live  a  long  time  even  after  it 

^^KO^TBd.  Titian  Peale,  a  naturalist  disUnguished 

^r^^al  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  nature, 

ly— ^  the  writer  that  he  destroyed  the  whole 

*fm  fait  of  the  head  and  brain  of  a  large  A.  by 

ft  tail  km  his  gun,  in  the  morning  of  a  long  day, 

f*>^«a|«glni^lli£,gg,^  p]30e  in  the  evening,  he 

^««  the  animal  had  crawled  off.     Following  his 


trail  throuffh  the  marsh  for  a  considerable  distance 
he  found  nim  still  alive,  and,  though  dreadfully 
mangled  about  the  head,  ready  to  give  battle. — in 
the  economy  of  nature,  alligators  are  of  very  con- 
siderable importance.  They  abound  most  where  fish 
and  other  creatures  are  found  in  the  greatest  num- 
bers. Their  voracity  tends  to  repress  exuberant 
increase  in  the  beings  upon  which  they  feed ;  while 
themselves  are  exp^ed  to  very  niunerous  enemies  in 
early  life,  and  gradually  pass  away,  as  man  usurps 
the  sway  over  their  peculiar  dominions.  The  pecu^ 
liarities  of  construction,  &c.  Mrili>be  given  under  the 
title  CmcodUe,  which  see. 

Aluom,  Charles,  an  esteemed  physician  and  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Turin,  was  bom  in  172J5,  and  died 
in  1804.  He  published  various  works,  which  tended 
to  the  advancement  of  medical  and  botanical  science. 

Axlitbration;  a  figure  or  embellishment  of 
speech,  which  consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  same 
consonants,  or  of  syllables  of  the  same  sotmd,  in  one 
sentence.  Such  alliteration  sometimes  happens 
without  the  intention  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  and 
may  be  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  in  the  same  way  as  a 
rhyme  occurring  involuntarily.  Alliteration  is  pleas- 
ing when  skllftuly  managed,  so  as  to  produce  wliat 
the  French  have  called  harmonie  imitative;  but  by 
too  frequent  use,  it  becomes  trivial  and  rkiiculous. 
An  excellent  instance  of  imitative  harmony  and 
happy  alliteration  is  afforded  by  the  line  of  Virgil, 
describing  the  measured  gallop  of  the  horse— 

Quadrnpedftnte  pedum  tonitu  quatit  ungula  campum  ; 

or  another  verse  of  the  same  poet— 

Luctantea  ventos  tempeatateaqne  sonoras— 

in  which  the  continual  recurrence  of  the  t  reminds 
us  of  the  uninterrupted  noise  of  the  winds.  Greek 
literature  afibrds  many  instances  of  this  imitative 
harmony.  English  poetry  furnishes  many  beautiful 
specimens  of  alliteration,  but  instances  of  an  unhappy 
use  of  this  figure  are  not  wanting  even  in  good 
writers.    Gray  has  many  alliterations,  e.  g. 

Weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  woof, 

or, 

Rtiin  seise  fhee,  ruthleu  king  I 

Among  tlie  Frendi,  a  line  of  Racine- 
Four  qui  aont  ceii  terpeiu  qui  siiBent  but  voa  tetes  f- 

is  thought  to  represent  very  happily  the  hissing  of 
the  serpent  In  German  literature,  Burger,  per- 
haps, has  made  the  most  use  of  alliteration ;  but  he 
often  carries  it  too  far.  A  sonnet  of  A.  W.  Schlegel 
Imishes  with  the  following : 

Wo  Uebe  lebt  und  labt  iit  lieb  das  Lebcn. 

Among  modem  languages,  alliteration  is  altogether 
more  used  in  those  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  stock, 
than  in  those  of  Latin  ongin.  So  far  has  A.  some  • 
times  been  carried,  that  whole  treatises  have  been 
composed,  each  word  of  which  commenced  witli  tlie 
same  letter.  Not  the  least  sucoessfiil  specimen  of 
burlesque  A.  2U«  the  I'mes  on  Cardinal  W'olsey — 

Begot  by  butchen,  but  by  bishops  bred, 
How  high  his  honour  hold*  his  haughty  head  ! 

Alloa,  a  sea-port  town,  situated  pleasantly  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Forth,  five  miles  from  Stirling, 
and  ui  the  county  of  Clackmannan,  Scotland.  It 
has  been  long  a  place  of  some  note,  and  contains 
within  its  vicinity  a  massy  tower,  which  was  erected 
in  the  i3th  century,  and  at  one  period  occupied  as  a 
royal  residence.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  from 
which  it  exports  great  quantities  of  coal,  the  chief 
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Imports  being  grain,  limestone,  ironstone,  and  wiood 
and  iron  £rom  the  Baltic.  Several  large  distilleries, 
breweries,  glass  and  brick  works,  &c.  are  in  the 
neighbourhoMl  of  A.  The  population  of  the  parish 
is  6377.  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and 
David  Allan,  the  painter,  were  natives  of  Alloa. 

Aux)DroM ;  land  held  by  a  man  in  his  own  right, 
without  any  feudal  obligation.  It  is  opposed  to/ee, 
or  feudunu  All  land^  property  must  be  either 
feudal  or  allodial.  In  England,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  British  constitution,  all  land  is  held  in 
fee.  The  word  allodial  is,  therefore,  never  applied 
to  landed  property  there.  Such  as  is  really  allodial 
bears  the  name  of  fee-simple.  The  same  word  is 
used  in  the  United  States  of  America,  though  land 
is  not  held  there,  in  fiict,  by  any  feudal  tenure.  In 
ancient  France,  the  feudal  character  of  landed  pro- 
perty was  taken  for  granted,  (ntdle  terre  sans  seig- 
neur^ until  the  contrMy  was  proved.  In  Germany, 
the  contrary  rule  prevails.  As  the  vassal  is  under 
many  restrictions  in  ren>ect  to  the  disposal  of  the 
feud,  and  as  the  principles  of  inheritance  with  re- 
spect to  the  A.  are,  in  some  particulara,  diiierent 
from  those  which  govern  the  feud,  the  disUnction  is 
of  importance.  If  a  feud  &lls  back  to  the  lord,  of 
course  the  A.  is  separated  from  it ;  the  same  takes 
place  when  the  heir  of  the  A.  and  that  of  the  feud 
are  different  persons.  In  Germany,  the  word 
allodi/iciren  signifies  to  make  an  estate  allodial, 
which  is  fiivoiu«d  by  many  governments.  In  such 
aUodificaHon^  a  part  oi  the  value  must  be  paid  as  a 
compensation  to  the  former  lord,  or  a  fixed  annual 
tax  \cantm)  is  imposed  on  the  estate.  The  great, 
and  generally  successful  efforts,  which  the  Prussian 
government  has  made  for  about  seventeen  years,  to 
absolve  the  estates  of  the  peasants  from  all  feudal 
obligations,  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  part  of 
their  value  to  the  lora,  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  consequences  of  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the 
age,  even  in  countries  not  fiivoured  with  a  repre- 
sentative government— The  immense  duinge  which 
took  place  in  France,  during  the  revolution,  by  the 
extinction  of  all  feudal  tenures,  and  the  endeavours 
to  brinff  about  the  same  change  wherever  govern- 
ments in  the  French  spirit  were  established,  e.  g.  in 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  are  well  known.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  A.  is  uncertain ;  most  pro- 
bably it  IS  of  German  origin. 

Allow  AY,  an  ancient  parish  in  the  district  of 
Kyle,  situated  on  the  river  Doon.  between  Maybole 
and  Ayr.  It  is  now  united  to  the  parish  of  Ayr,  and 
its  church  has  &Ilen  into  ruins ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  considered  of  sufficient  importanoe  to  be  noticed 
here,  had  the  place  not  given  birth  to  Robert  Bums, 
who  has  rendered  it  for  ever  sacred  ground,  and 
lighted  up  **  AUoway's  auld  haunted  kirk"  with  an 
mifiiding  lustre. 

Alloy  ;  a  composition,  the  result  of  a  mutual 
combination  of  two  or  more  metals.  To  alloy 
generally  means  to  mix  a  metal  of  less  with  one  of 
more  value.  Various  processes  are  adopted  in  the 
formation  of  alloys,  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  metals.  Many  are  prepe?ed  by  simply  fusing 
the  two  metals  in  a  covered  crucible.  It  has  been 
a  question  \diether  alloys  are  to  be  considered  as 
compounds,  or  as  mere  mixtures.  Mr  Dalton  con- 
siders alloys  to  be  chemical  compounds,  one  striking 
instance  of  which  is  in  the  alley  of  Mn  and  copper, 
called  speculum  metal;  the  smallest  deviations  from, 
the  true  proportions  will  spoil  the  alloy  as  a  reflector. 
In  some  cases,  the  metals  are  found  to  unite  in 
delfaiite  proportions  only ;  and  it  is  probable  that  all 
the  alloys  contain  a  definite  compound  of  the  two 
motal9.~The  principal  characters  ot  the  alloys  are 
the  following: — 1.  We  ob<iorve  n  change  in  tlie 


ductility,  malleability,  hardness,  and  colour.  Mal- 
leability and  ductility  are  usually  impaired,  and 
often  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  thus  gold  and  l«wl, 
and  gold  and  tin,  form  a  brittle  alloy.  The  alloy  of 
copper  and  gold  is  harder  than  either  of  its  compo- 
nent parts ;  and  a  minute  quantity  of  arsejiic  added 
to  copper  renders  it  white.  2.  The  specific  gravity 
of  an  alloy  is  rarely  the  mean  of  its  component  parts ; 
in  some  cases  an  increase,  in  others  a  diminution  of 
density  having  taken  place.  3.  The  fusibility  of  an 
alloy  is  generally  greater  than  that  of  its  compcK 
nents.  Thus  platinum,  which  is  infusible  in  our 
common  furnaces,  forms,  when  combined  with 
arsenic,  a  very  fusible  alloy ;  and  an  alloy  of  certain 
proportions  of  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth  is  fusible  at 
21^,  a  temperature  several  degrM>s  below  the 
melting  point  of  its  most  fusible  constituent  4. 
Alloys  are  generally  more  oxydisabie  than  the^ir 
constituents  taken  singly-  a  property  which  is, 
periiaps,  partly  refereUe  to  the  formation  of  an 
electrical  combination.  From  eariy  times,  the  baser 
metals  have  been  used  to  alloy  gold  and  silver 
coins,  to  prevent  loss  by  wear.  In  England,  the 
legal  proportion  of  liase  metal  for  gold  coin  is  cme 
pfut  hn  twelve,  and  for  silver  coin  three  parts  in 
forty.  In  Fhuice,  the  legal  proportions  of  the  dif- 
ferent coins  are  as  follows :  silver  coin,  nine  parts 
silver,  one  copper ;  copper  money,  four  parts  co|>- 
per,  one  silver;  gold  coin,  nine  parts  gold,  one 
copper.  For  silver  plate,  the  French  proportions 
are  nine  and  a  half  parts  silver,  one-half  copper ;  lor 
trinkets,  eisht  ports  silver,  two  copper.  For  gold 
plate  they  have  three  different  standards ;  ninety- 
two  parts  gold,  eig^t  copper;  also,  eifhty-four 
sold,  sixteen  copper,  and  seventy-five  golcC  twenty- 
five  copper.  Gold  and  silver  are  alloywl  partly  that 
they  may  wear  better,  partly  to  diminish  Uie  price 
of  articles  made  of  them. 

Allshcv,  or  PiMENT<»,  is  the  dried  berry  of  a 
West  Indian  species  of  myrtle  (myrtus  pimenta)^ 
which  grows  to  the  heiffht  of  twenty  feet  and  op- 
wards,  and  has  somewnat  oval  leaves  about  foor 
inches  long,  of  a  deep  shining,  green  colour,  and 
numerous  branches  of  white  flowers,  each  with  lour 
small  petals.  In  the  whole  vegetable  creation  there 
is  scarcely  any  tree  more  beautiful  or  more  fragrant 
than  a  young  piroenta-tree  abctut  the  month  ot 
July.  Branched  on  all  sides,  richly  dad  with  deep- 
green  leaves,  which  are  relieved  by  an  exuberance 
of  white  and  richly  aromatic  flowers,  it  attracts  tlie 
notice  of  aU  who  approach  it.  Pimenta-trees  grow 
spontaneously,  ana  in  great  abundance,  in  many 
parts  of  Jamaica ;  but  they  cannot  be  propagaterl 
without  great  difficulty.  The  usual  method  «f 
making  a  new  pimenta  walk,  or  plantation,  is  to 
appropriate  for  this  purpose  a  piece  of  woody  grmuul 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  already  existing  walk,  f>r 
in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  scattered  trees 
are  found  in  a  native  state.  The  other  trees  are 
cut  down ;  and,  in  a  year  or  two,  young  pimenta 
plants  are  found  to  spring  up  in  all  parts,  suppOKrd 
to  have  been  produced  trtmi  berries  dropped  th<Hv 
by  birds,  which  eageriy  devour  them.  About  the 
month  of  September,  and  not  long  after  the  blr^- 
soms  have  fallen,  tlie  berries  are  in  a  fit  state  to  Hp 
gathered.  At  this  time,  though  not  quite  ripe,  thev 
are  full  grown,  and  about  the  siie  of  pepp^-oims. 
They  are  slithered  by  the  hand ;  and  one  laoower  on 
a  tree  will  strip  them  off  so  quickly,  as  to  employ 
three  below  in  picking  them  up ;  axid  an  industrious 
picker  will  fill  a  bag  of  seventy  pounds'  weight  in  a 
day.  The  berries  are  then  spread  on  a  terrace,  hi 
the  sun,  to  be  dried,  but  this  is  an  operation  which 
requires  great  core,  from  the  necessity  of  keeping 
them  entirely  free  from  moisture.    By  thr  diying 
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•:  7  loK  their  grpcn  colour,  and  become  of  a  red- 
iNdbran;  UirprooesB  is  known  to  be  completed 
by  drr  dnce  of  ooioor,  and  by  the  rattiinf  of  the 
v«d»  wtta  the  berries.    They  are  then  padced  in- 
to ^  ar  boj^heads  for  tlie  market    When  the 
bmin  lie  cnte   ripe,  they  are  of  a  dark-purple 
wtoor.  mi  ailed  with  a  sweet  pulp.    Pimenla  is 
\benpn  10  lesemble,  in  flavour,  a  mixture  of  cin- 
tmmtm,  mdiie^,  and  cloves,  whence  it  has  obtained 
It*  Bsoe  of  9il-tpke,      It  is   much   employed  in 
n<Q4»rT.  and  is  chiefly  used  in  whole  crains.     It  is 
ii«  rflipioyed  in  medicine,  as  an  agreeable  aromatic, 
sbi  knoA  the  basts  of  a  distilled  water,  a  spirit,  and 
u  fsntiil  eiL    The  leaves  of  tlie  pimenta-trees 
rr hi,  m  Oscillation,  an  odoriferous  oil,  which  is  not 
utmfiMitly  used,  in  medical  preparations,  instead 
Qtibrdl  of  doves. 
Ann.    See  jlUam. 

.iupnoei,  (frain  the  Latin  atlnvioy  or  adluvio, 
n^n^  «r  swelling  of  a  river,  flood,  deluge)  now 
Tesv«  a  gndnl  increase  of  land  along  the  sea- 
*cv  or  the  hanks  of  targe  rivers,  or  at  their  luouths. 
(Htst  ahnatioas  in  the  limits  of  countries  are  pro- 
<kprd  hf  A. ;  e.  g.  New  Orleans  and  Messalongfai 
^oA  oo  hod  formed  by  A.  Holland,  too,  con- 
«Bilr  fiperiences  the  efiects  of  A.  Whole  islands 
•»  Am  fanned  by  this  cause.  In  most  of  the 
eontrits  m  the  European  continent,  the  sovereigns 
k^r  dfdaied  themselves  owners  of  all  alluvial 
In  Germany,  A.,  which  is  there  called 


b?  (he  nodi  mure  proper  name  Anlandwug,  takes 
^bre  conslaDtly  oo  the  coast  of  the  N^rth  sea, 
"•-Of.  pfohahly,  to  the  great  extent  of  flats  alone 
t^  ^^,  on  which  every  tide  deposits  some  mua 
TVs  aJiniiai  land  is  at  first  without  vegetation ; 
*>fl  the  mUeomik  mttrkima  appears,  which  aflfords 
iriri  sdad.  Next  follows  poa  mariimay  and,  on 
v^  rxh  A.^  QMier  iryfeieum,^~tL  plant  from  one  to 
M  itfi  IrigiL  In  this  state,  the  A.  receives  the 
var  of  Fmiandt  uk^  R^^^  l>^n  to  resort  to  it. 
Annvarii  it  is  diked,  and  used  ast  pasture  for 
^W.hoRcs,  and  cattle.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
uodofhndwiU  inciease  much,  inconsequence  of 
t^  nn^  flits  along  the  sea^ore  of  Germany. 

^«.  The  Latin  word  tUmus  belongs  to  those 
^J^vhtdicannoi  be  rendered  precisely  in  other 
w*t«^^  and  of  wiiich  every  idiom  possesses  some, 
li  acBBi  ekeriBkmgt  nouriMhingy  fostering y  bonntifnl, 
J^.  Thb  epithrt,  therefore,  was  applied  to  gods, 
WW  <{ailitvs,  and  things^^fma  Cere$y  A,  PenuSy 
^-  'u«  A,  fortmsy  &C.  In  modem  times,  it  is  par- 
•'a«Hy  wed  ia  Italy,  alma  cMdy  for  Rome,  ana  in 
^fMk  «6m  mtiery  for  Oxford,  Cambridge,  9tc., 

*  ikaie  who  have  teoeived  their  education  at  these 
'•YftatM.  This  cnstom  has  been  transplanted 
r^thp  Tailed  Slates  of  America.     Sometimes  A. 

^  M  the  Christian  name  for  individuals  of  the 
•vaiPipx. 

A  ««.Br;  a  celebrated  book,  composed  by 
^*'i*vj;  bring  a  ooUection  of  the  observations 
***1  |<^riu  of  the  ancients  relating  to  geometry 

•  '  wnmnv.  The  original  Greek  name  was 
'^  *»5».  mymXM  or  fuy^miy  i.  e.  greatest  compilation. 

^i^hbns,  at  the  time  when  science  flourished 

*«;  thfo^  ttamlated  it,  about  827,  and  added 

'^«Uit€/to  tfaewoid  M^wfe/thus  the  word 

''•««*>*  ori|taBt«L    (See  Ptolemy)    In  1«30,  the 

'2|J'\f*»*»<ck  IL,  caused  this  work   to  be 

•nahtei  fruB  the  Aiabic  into  Latin. 

^^^*y,  Diego ;  a  Spaniaid  of  low  birth,  one 

iu!l**"*^"^  accompanied  Frands  Piar- 

T  ii!l  **■**  htnwelf  brave,  proAigate,  and  cruel. 

u  itts.  WuRik  Cosco,  the  andent  capital  of  the  in- 

?V*?«*««i,when  he  exiiibited  the  greatest  bar- 

»*«J  kmsrSss  the  unfortunate  Atahiialpa,  or  Ataba- 


lipay  as  he  Is  sometimes  called,  the  last  monarch  of 
tite  race  of  Manco  Capac,  and  put  him  to  a  horrid 
deatli.  Quarrelling  with  Pizarro  about  Uie  division 
of  their  spoil  and  power,  a  schism  ensued ;  and 
both  Actions  taking  arms,  Almagro  was  defeated, 
made  a  prisoner  by  his  rival,  and  strangled  in  1538, 
at  the  age,  it  is  said,  of  75.  His  son,  however,  sue. 
ceeded  in  avenging  him  :  the  friends  of  his  father, 
rallying  round  him,  assassinated  Pizarro  in  his  turn, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  his  own  palace,  July 
^6,  1541.  This  outrage  excited  tlie  attention  of  de 
Castro,  viceroy  of  Peru;  and  yomig  Almagro,  fell- 
ing into  his  power,  was,  with  a  considerable  number 
ofhis  party,  executed  by  his  orders  in  the  foUowuig 
year.    See  Pizarro. 

Almamon,  or  Abdallah,  caliph  of  Bagdad,  was 
the  son  of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  and  succeeded  his 
brother,  Al  Amin,  in  813.  He  was  a  great  patron 
of  learning,  and  foimded  a  celebrated  academy  at 
Bagdad.     He  died  in  833. 

Almanac  ;  a  table  or  calendar,  in  which  are  set 
down  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sim,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  most 
remanmble  conjunctions,  positions,  and  phenomena 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  every  month  and  day  of 
the  year ;  also  the  several  fasts  and  feasts  to  be  o1)- 
served  in  the  church  and  state,  &c  The  history  of 
A.,  and  even  the  etymology  of  the  word,  are  involv- 
ed in  considerable  obscurity.  By  some,  it  is  derived 
from  the  Arabic  ai  manachy  to  count.  Verstegan, 
who  has  written  on  the  antiquities  of  Great  Britain, 
under  the  title  of  <'  Restitution  of  decayed  Intelligence 
concerning  Britaine,"  makes  the  word  of  German 
origin,  almonaty  and  says  that  the  Saxons  were  in 
the  habit  of  carving  the  annual  courses  of  the  moon 
upon  a  square  piece  of  wood,  which  they  called  al- 
monaug/U.  The  modem  almanac  answers  to  tlie 
fasti  of  the  andent  Romans.  There  are  several 
very  splendid  English  almanacs  of  the  14ih  century 
existing  in  MS.,  particularly  in  the  British  museum. 
A  very  civious  specimen  is  in  the  library  of  Corpus^ 
Christ!  college,  Cambridge.  Almanacs  bcnaime  gene- 
rally used  in  Europe  withhi  a  short  time  after  the 
invention  of  printing ;  and  they  were  very  eariy  re- 
markable, as  some  are  now  in  England,  for  the  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  falsehood  which  they  contained.  In 
1579,  their  eflTects  in  France  were  found  so  mischie- 
vous, from  the  pretended  prophedes  whidi  they  pub- 
lished, that  an  edict  was  promulgated  by  Henry  III., 
forbidding  any  predictions  to  be  inserted  in  tliem 
relating  to  dvil  affiiirs,  whether  tliose  of  the  state  or 
of  private  persons.  No  such  hw  was  ever  enacted 
in  Englana.  It  is  singular,  that  the  earliest  English 
almanacs  were  printra  in  Holland,  on  small  Tulio 
siieets ;  and  these  have  occasionally  been  preserved, 
from  having  been  pasted  within  the  covers  of 
old  books.  In  the  reign  of  JameS'  I.,  letters  patent 
were  granted  to  the  two  universities  and  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company  for  an  exclusive  right  of  printing 
almanacs.  These,  in  1775,  were  declared  to  be  ille- 
gal. During  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  and 
Uienoe  onwara  to  ouAown  times,  English  almanacs 
became  conspicuous  for  tlie  unblushing  boldness  of 
their  astrological  predictions,  and  tlieir  determined 
perpetuation  of  pcpuhir  errors.  This,  however,  has 
recently  received  a  check,  by  the  society  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  useful  knowledge  issuing  a  British  alma- 
nac, ftee  from  deceits  and  absuraities,  and  having 
more  to  recommend  it  as  a  statistical  work  than  for- 
mer ones,  which  were  all  monopolised  by  the  sta« 
tioncrs'  company  of  London,  and  which,  much  to  the 
discredit  of  that  company,  too  often  abounded  in  silly 
doggrels  and  prophetical  ravings.  At  the  present 
day,  the  almanacs  of  the  continental  states  are  gene- 
rally free  from  misleading  matters  of  this  nature ; 
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luid  the  almanacs  most  similar  to  some  of  those  ex- 
teusively  circulated  amoiicst  the  English  are  pro- 
duced in  Persia.  A  modem  Persian  almanac  is 
Uius  described  in  the  Encyclopedia  MeiropolUttna : 
**  The  first  page  contains  a  list  of  fortunate  days  for 
certain  purposes ;  as,  for  example,  to  buy,  to  sell,  to 
take  medicine,  to  marry,  9ic ;  then  follow  predic- 
tions of  events,  as  earthquakes,  storms,  political  af- 
fairs, &c.,  after  the  manner  of  Moore's  Almanac,  ex- 
♦:ept  being  apparently  more  concise.*'  This  resem- 
blance between  the  productions  of  a  highly-cultivated 
liation,  and  one  which  is  noted  for  its  general 
ignorance,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  perma- 
nency of  vulgar  errors.  The  first  almanac  at  Con- 
stantinople is  said  to  have  been  printed  in  1716, 
under  tlie  direction  of  Abdonaham.  Regiomontanus 
was  the  first  person  in  Europe  who  prepared  al- 
manacs in  their  present  form,  with  the  exception  of 
tlieir  predictions,  which  were,  in  all  probability, 
introduced  into  Europe  from  the  Persians.— Some 
of  the  almanacs  in  the  United  States  still  contain 

{>redictions  respecting  the  weather.  There  is,  per- 
laps,  no  class  of  books,  which  bear  so  obviously 
the  stamp  of  the  age,  and  of  the  spirit  of  differ- 
ent countries,  as  almanacs.  At  present,  they  be- 
come every  year  more  full  of  statistical  matter. 
Once  they  were  almost  entirely  filled  with  sub- 
jects of  a  religious  character.  At  another  time 
tliey  overflowed  with  astrological  calculations  and 
predictions.  In  the  time  of  Napoleon,  an  almanac 
was  published  in  France,  in  which,  to  every  day,  an 
achievement  of  the  emperor,  or  something  else  relat- 
ing to  him,  was  added.  Almanacs,  in  the  petty 
{>rincipalities  of  Germany,  exhibit  the  endless  genea- 
ogical  tables  of  the  princes.  Some  almanacs  in 
modem  Greek,  printed  at  Venice,  where,  formerly, 
all  books  in  this  language  were  published,  we  found 
full  of  astrological  superstition,  and  matters  relating 
to  tlie  Greek  church.  One  of  the  most  curious 
almanacs  which  we  have  seen  is  an  Italian  one 
for  1822,  exhibiting,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
Italian  vivacity.  To  the  30th  of  July  is  added, 
Sudano  aneora  le  otta !  to  the  eleventh  of  August, 
Oh!  ehenqfa;  to  July  12,  Catcano  le  braecia;  to 
January  2,  Sthxdi  e  Ombrellol  In  Germany,  al- 
manach  is  the  name  given  to  annuals  like  those  which 
appear  in  England,  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, under  the  names  of  Souvenir,  Forget-me-not,  &c. 
In  France,  a  work  appears  annually  under  the  title 
oiAlmanaeh  det  Gourmand*^  which  is  conducted  with 
much  spirit,  and  is  in  high  repute  among  epicures. 

Almanac,  Nautical.  An  important  work  of  this 
kind  is  published  in  England  annually,  but  two  or 
three  years  in  advance,  bearing  the  name  of  Nauti- 
cal JlmanaCf  in  which  (besides  most  things  essential 
to  general  use,  that  are  tp  be  found  in  other  alma- 
nacs) are  contained  many  interesting  particulars; 
more  especially,  the  distances  of  the  moon  from  the 
sun,  and  from  certain  fixed  stars,  for  every  Uiree 
hours  of  apnarent  time,  adapted  to  the  meridian  of 
tlie  royal  ouservatory,  Greenwich.  By  comparing 
these  with  the  distances  carefully  obsen'ed  at  sea, 
the  mariner  may,  with  comparative  ease  and  cer- 
tainty, infer  hb  longitude  to  a  degree  of  accuracy 
unattainable  in  any  other  way,  and  sufiEkHent  for  most 
nautical  purposes.  This  almanac  was  commenced, 
in  1767,  by  I)r  Maskelyne,  astronomer  royal,  and  has 
been  continued  ever  since.  During  forty-eight 
years  Dr  Maskelyne  devoted  the  most  sedulous  at- 
tention to  it,  and  it  was  distinguished  for  accuracy. 
Since  his  death,  it  has  not  been  so  well  conducted, 
and  the  board  of  longitude,  under  whose  auspices  it 
WMS  published,  has  been  lately  dissolved.  The 
French  Cannaissance  det  Terns  is  published  with  tlie 
same  views  as  tlie  English  Nautical  Almanac,  and 


nearly  on  the  same  plan.  It  commenced  in  169^. 
and  has  been,  in  one  or  two  instances,  disccMitiiuM  «1 
for  short  intervals.  For  many  years,  however,  ii 
has  been  published  with  great  regularity,  and  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  the  Imreau  de  iongitu*Ie. 
The  most  valuable  of  the  nautical  almanacs  now  ex- 
isting, is  that  published  at  Berl'm,  luider  the  siifH-r- 
intendence  of  professor  Encke,  who  has,  within  a 
short  time  past,  taken  charge  of  it  It  is  called  ^4*- 
tronomischet  Jahrbuch,  and  is  the  same  whidi  ^^i* 
conducted  tor  fifty  years  by  professor  Bode,  wiili 
great  credit  to  himself.  It  is  distinguished  for  ouni- 
pleteness  and  accuracy. 

Almk,  or  Alma  ;  girls  in  Hindostan  and  EgTpC 
whose  profession  is  to  tell  stories,  danoe,  sing,  play, 
and  appear  as  improvisatrici.  The  latter  aootim- 
plishment  is  not  of  very  difihnilt  acquisition,  as  the 
extempore  poetry  of  the  East  deals  much  in  repeti- 
tion ,  and  is  little  constrained  by  mle.  These  arts  arp 
taught  to  female  slaves,  with  a  view  to  enhance  their 
price  in  the  market.  The  art  of  telling  stories,  of 
which  the  Asiatics  are  so  fond,  is  undoubtedly  .car- 
ried to  much  greater  perfection  in  the  East,  titan 
with  us.  The  Almes,  in  their  dances,  imitate  the 
occurrences  and  actions  of  life,  and  often  overstep 
the  bounds  of  decency.  Their  singing,  like  Asiatic 
singing  in  general,  is  extremely  poor ;  but  in  their 
dances,  they  ^ow  ttie  greatest  skill.  They  often 
amuse  rich  people  at  dinner.  There  are  also  Ainiea; 
for  the  lower  classes. 

Almbda,  Francisco  and  Lorenso;  fetlier  and 
son.  Francisco  %vas  the  first  viceroy  of  India,  in 
1505,  After  ravaging  the  coast  of  Africa  in  Uie 
course  of  his  expedition,  he  subjected  to  the  Portu- 
guese dominion  Quiloa,  Onor,  Cananor,  with  other 
petty  states,  and,  in  a  desperate  struggle,  carried  by 
storm  and  burned  the  strong  fortress  of  Panama, 
though  defended  by  a  resolute  garrison  of  4000  mm, 
while  his  own  force  scarcely  exceeded  700.  His 
son,  who  accompanied  him,  being  now  detached  on 
a  separate  expedition,  subdued  the  isbmd  of  Ceylun, 
carried  off  250,000  lbs.  weight  of  cinnamon  as  tlie 
first  fruits  of  his  success,  and  imposed  on  the  coun- 
try an  annual  tribute  to  the  same  amount.  In  a 
subsequent  expedition  against  the  combined  fleets  of 
the  Arabians  and  Egyptians,  he  was  sbin.  HLs  fa- 
ther revenged  his  sou  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Dabul. 
He  then  resigned  his  command  to  the  frmous  AK 
buquerque,  and  sailed  for  Portugal,  but  was  killed 
on  the  Airican  coast,  near  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 
— A  Portuguese  bishop,  a  Jesuit,  member  of  the 
same  family,  called  Apolinariut^  suffered  martyrdoin 
in  Ethiopia,  whither  he  went  as  a  missionary,  in  1 568. 

Almbda,  one  of  the  stron^st  fortresses  in  Portu- 

fal,  is  situated  in  the  provuice  of  Beira,  near  the 
panish  border,  on  the  Coa,  and  contains  ?750  in. 
habitants.  In  1762,  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
after  great  loss,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace. 
When  Ney,  24th  July,  1810,  attempted  to  pass  over 
the  Coa  into  Portugal,  tlie  British  defended  th«- 
fortress  of  A.  against  marshal  Massena,  till  27tJi 
August,  when  tliey  were  obliged  to  capitulate.  In 
his  retreat  from  Portugal,  Miuch  1811,  the  e^iunia- 
tion  of  A.  cost  marshal  Massena  a  bloody  battle  t>t 
two  days  with  Wellington,  the  Sd  and  4th  of  May, 
near  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  when  the  French  commander, 
general  Brenier,  blew  up  tlie  fortress  on  the  night 
of  the  11th,  and  made  nis  way  through  the  niHist 
of  the  besiegers.  The  British  have  restored  iJie 
works. 

Alminx;  a  weight  of  two  pounds,  used  to  weigh 
saffix)n  in  several  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

Almohedo;  the  name  of  an  Airican  dynasty 
which  succeeded  that  of  the  Alrooravides,  in  Bur. 
bary,  in  the  commencement  of  the  1 2th  century. 
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AiMv,  Jobii,  a  political  writer  and  pamphleteer 
of  (k  hit  oentory,  was  bom  at  Liverpool  about 
lT38;iBdiTDt  to  London  in  1758,  where  he  be- 
Ciinr  boobciler,  and  published  various  pamphlets 
(or  tbr  dir,  chidly  in  support  of  John  Wilkes,  of 
«iiuB  kr  vM  a  violent  partisan.  He  also  compiled 
•ntn/  isife  works,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
hit  \atema  of  Kminent  Persons.  He  retired 
fm  kmatss  m  1782,  but  subsequently  injured  his 
furaat  a  a  newspaper  specuktioo,  and  died  in  de- 
Iti'std  drcamstances  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1805. 

lunro.  The  common  or  sweet  almond  is  a 
vA  tad  plMsntly-flavoored  kernel,  contained  in  a 
»£.  itich  is  of  tettish  shape,  and  has  a  tender  shell, 
■lU  ucBeroos  small  holes  on  the  outside.  The 
irjuod  tne  (omygdalut  communis)  is  usually  twelve 
'.'  ^jncen  fret  l^gh.  Its  beautiful  pink  flowers,  of 
i«c  pcttis,  grow  in  pairs,  and  appear  very  early  in 
^yrof.  The  leaves  are  oval,  pointed,  and  delicately 
trmted  81  the  edges.  Its  flowers  are  remarkably 
^aiuiAil,  and  fiocm  a  great  ornament  of  the  English 
ibniJbmn,  paiticuiarly  as  they  appear  in  Mazx^ 
•J^  April,-^  stasoo  when  few  otlier  parts  of  the 
ir^qaUe  creation  have  recovered  from  their  wintry 
Mir.  Tbouffb  known  to  the  ancients  from  the  most 
naoie  period  of  antiquity,  the  aUnond  tree  has  been 
c^iAUtd  in  England  only  since  156:?,  and  this 
nM  wtMlly  on  account  of  the  beautiful  appearance 
^  ns  lovers,  since  the  dimate  of  Great  Britain  is 
M.  fnfioeiitly  warm  for  the  fruit  to  be  perfected. 
lite  linnods  which  are  consumed  in  this  country 
isii  the  United  States,  are  imported,  sometimes  in 
*t^  ^11,  and  often  without,  from  France,  Spain, 
la>T.  ani  the  Levant ;  and  they  are  packed  in 
a>i&,hoxes,  or  bales.  The  Jordan  almonds,  which 
a«c  htxn  Mahiga,  are  the  best  sweet  almonds 
^vm^  to  Britain.  The  province  of  Valencia 
«)» knoeriy  moch  celebrated  for  its  almonds,  but 
i#  mltivatioa  oi  the  trees  in  that  part  of  Spain  has 
V  teidal  years  been  much  neglected.  Almonds 
!•>  iny  highly  taxed  in  Britain.  The  duty  on  Jor- 
cn  A.,iiDijoms  lo  ninety-live  shillings  a  cwt ;  on 
»<^  A.,  to  forty-seven  shillings  and  sixpence ;  and 
««  bitter  A.,  to  thirty-one  shillings  and  eightpence. 
^«vitlHtanrting  the  enoimity  of  these  imposts,  which 
:.citt  slmoBt  exclude  almonds  altogether  from  the 
'  %Dir7.  they  yiehl  a  revenue  of  about  £l8fl(X)  a  year. 
TW  dirf  nes  ot  sweet  almonds  are  in  confectionary 
*ai  onking.  They  are  also  eaten  with  raisins  in 
^'^'tts  after  dinner ;  but  they  should  be  well  chew- 
^d  W9  every  piece  that  is  swallowed  entire  is  ui- 
(•r^tiblc.  By  pressure,  they  yield  a  considerable 
FM<<>^»1«  sometimes  nearly  half  their  weight,  of 
^..  Sme  preparations  of  almonds  are  iSed  in 
*^ioe,  partiadarly  that  called  milk  of  aimonds, 
*^  »  fcrmed  of  pounded  almonds,  loaf  sugar,  and 
y^'T,  vi-ll  mixed  together.  In  some  parts  of  the 
( •>  ladiM,  it  is  said  that  almonds  supply  the  phice 
•  ^asll  mney.— Bitter  almonds  resemble,  in  all 
^•«u,  the  sweet  almonds,  both  in  the  appearance 
(  ^  kernels  themselves,  and  of  the  trees  which 
rtUttt  then,  excepting  a  slight  difference  in  the 
'-'  of  the  flowen  and  fruit.  Like  the  sweet  al- 
'^  they  yield  a  huge  portion  of  oil.  This  has 
'  '^nnwsi^  nit  the  sul»tauce  that  remains  after  the 
'f'^tnt  ■  intensely  bitter.  If  these  almonds  be 
' '^a freely,  they  occasion  sickness  and  vomiting ; 
■*^>  to  nany  qoadrroeds  and  birds,  they  are  fatal 


'  -a.  There  was  formerly  a  notion^  but  it  is  quite 
'^nraoa,  that  the  eating  of  them  would  prevent  the 
'•  anting  eftpcts  cf  wine.  They  are  frequently 
'H  twtnd  of  apricot  kernels  in  raUfia,  and  some- 
^^*^  ut  eiaploy«l  in  making  a  counterfeit  cherry. 
'nadj.  The  oil  and  emulsions  of  bitter  almonds 
*^  ncd  m  Bfd^cine,  and  a  powder  and  paste  for 


washing  tlie  hands  is  made  both  from  them  and  from 
sweet  almonds.  By  confectionera,  they  are  much 
used  to  give  flavour  to  biscuits  and  other  articleb. 
The  substance  which  gives  their  peculiar  flavour  to 
bitter  almonds,  and  tc  the  kernels  of  peaches,  apri- 
cots, &c,  as  also  to  the  leaves  of  all  Uie  species  of 
cherry  and  peach,  is  the  prussic  acid,  so  well  known 
as  a  powerful  medicine  and  poison.  It  is  this  which 
renders  a  laree  draught  of  noyau,  or  other  cordial  of 
a  similar  kino,  so  often  injurious,  or  even  fatal.  The 
Prussian  medical  police,  tlierefore,  which  is  remarka- 
bly vigilant,  is  in  tlie  habit  of  examining  liquors  of 
this  sort  exposed  for  sale. — For  a  further  account  of 
this  substance,  see  Cherry  Laurel  and  Prussic  Acid. 

Almoner,  in  its  primitive  sense,  denoted  an  officer 
of  any  religious  establishment,  to  whom  belonged 
the  distribution  of  alms.  By  the  ancient  canons,  all 
monasteries  were  to  spend  at  least  a  tenth  part  of 
their  income  in  alms, — a  rule  which  is  still  followed 
by  several  convents.  Every  bishop,  also,  was  re- 
quired to  keep  an  almoner.  The  great  almoner 
(grand  aumonierj  of  France  was  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical dignitary  in  that  kingdom  before  the  revolu* 
tion.  Napoleon  restored  this  office,  and  it  has  been 
kept  up  by  the  Bourbons,  but  we  do  not  know  its 
rank  at  present  To  the  almoner  belonged  tlie  su- 
perintendence of  all  hospitals  and  houses  of  charity. 
The  king  received  the  sacrament  firom  him,  and  he 
said  mass  at  all  grand  solemnities.  He  still  oflkiates 
at  the  performance  of  the  mass  called  Feni  Spiritusj 
before  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The  lord  almoner, 
or  lord  high  almoner  of  Elngland,  is  an  ecclesiastical 
oflioer,  ^nerally  a  bishop,  who  formerly  received  all 
deodan£  and  the  goods  of  every /e/o  de  ««,  which  he 
was  to  distribute  among  the  poor.  He  had,  also,  the 
power  of  giving  the  first  dish  from  the  king's  table  to 
whatever  poor  person  he  pleased.  The  emperors  of 
Germany,  too,  and  most  of  the  European  monarchs, 
had  their  almoners.  The  almoner  of  the  pope  is  one 
of  the  highest  officera  of  his  state. — The  name  al- 
moner has  been  given,  by  some  writers,  to  the  chap, 
lains  of  ships,  regiments,  &c. 

Alnus,  in  botany.    See  ^/d!er. 

Alnwick,  the  county  town  of  Northumberland,  is 
situated  partly  in  the  southern  division  of  Bambo- 
rough  ward,  and  partly  in  the  eastern  division  of  Co- 
quetdale  ward,  84  miles  south  from  Edinburgh,  and 
310  north  from  London.  It  is  built  irregidarly  on 
the  declivities  of  a  hill,  near  the  river  Alne,  over 
which  a  handsome  stone  bridge  was  built  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland.  This  town  has  a 
spacious  market  place,  and  a  considerable  town  hall, 
in  which  the  sessions  and  county  courts  are  held, 
and  the  members  of  parliament  for  the  county  elected. 
It  is  paved,  watched,  and  Ughted  under  an  act  pass- 
ed in  1821.  Although  the  county  town,  the  assises 
are  held  at  Newcastle.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
bailiff  and  four  chamberlains,  who  are  chosen  every 
year  out  of  a  common  council  of  twenty-four.  The 
bailiff  is  nominated  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
by  virtue  of  his  ancient  oflSoe  of  Constable  of  Aln- 
wick castle.  The  latter,  for  many  centuries  a  fortress 
of  great  strength,  and  the  fomily  mansion  of  tlie 
Percys,  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Alne,  opposite. to  the  town,  and  commands  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  country.  The  walls  are  flanked 
with  sixteen  Gothic  towers,  the  battlements  of  which 
are  ornamented  with  figures  of  lEwcient  warriors.  It 
is  very  celebrated  in  border  history,  and  peculiarly 
fiital  to  the  kings  of  Scotland,  of  whom  Malcolm  II. 
and  his  son  Edward  fell  before  it,  and  William,  sur- 
named  the  Lion,  was  taken  prisoner.  The  man- 
sion has  lately  undergone  a  complete  repair,  gretit 
attention  having  been  paid  to  tlie  restoration  of 
the  Gotliic  ornaments  in  their  original  style.    The 
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chapel  has  been  rendered  extremelj  bcsutiful  by 
Uic  iutroduction  of  a  ceiling,  in  imitation  of  the 
ceitbrated  one  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
There  is  also  a  handsome  window,  on  the  model  of 
one  at  York  minster,  and  the  walls  are  painted  in  the 
manner  of  those  of  the  cathedral  at  Milan.  The 
custom  of  making  fireemen  at  A.,  which  is  very  ludi- 
crous, is  attributed  to  a  piece  of  humorous  revenge 
on  the  part  of  king  Jolm,  for  having  endured  con- 
siderable personal  inconvenience  from  the  miry  state 
of  the  roaos.  Those  who  are  to  be  made  free,  assem- 
ble in  the  market-place  on  St  Mark's  day,  each  roan 
dressed  in  white,  with  a  white  cap,  and  a  sword  by 
Ills  side.  From  this  place  they  proceed  on  horseback, 
headed  by  the  four  chamberlains,  attired  in  the  same 
manner,  to  the  Town  moor,  where  they  alight,  and 
all  rush  tlirough  a  muddy  pool ;  which  ceremony 
performed,  tliey  change  their  soiled  habiliments,  and 
return  to  tlie  town.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland,  and  diocese 
of  Durham.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary 
and  St  Michael ;  patron,  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land. Here  is  a  free-school,  supported  by  a  revenue 
arising  out  of  the  tolls,  and  various  minor  charities. 
Here  are  also  several  congregations  of  dissenters. 
The  population  is  about  6000. 

ALOAniN ;  prince  of  the  Assassins,  or  Arsacides ; 
|»  commonly  called  the  (Hd  Man  of  the  Mouniaint,  He 
was  the  sheik  of  a  Syrian  tribe  professing  the  Mo- 
liammedan  religion,  but  blindly  aevoied  to  the  will 
.  of  their  chief,  with  whose  temporal  siqieriority  was 
also  mingled  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  character.  Unit- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  his  own  person  the  pretensions  of 
prince  and  prophet,  the  slightest  of  his  commands  is 
said  to  have  been  always  executed,  though  at  the 
expense  of  certain  loss  of  life  to  the  emissary.  Many 
febulous  stories  are  related  of  this  prince,  from  whose 
followers  the  word  assassin  haa  its  derivation. 

A  LOB  are  an  extensive  tribe  of  plants,  some  of 
which  are  not  more  than  a  few  inches,  whilst  others 
are  thirty  feet  and  upwards,  in  height  All  the 
leaves  are  fleshy,  thick,  and  more  or  less  spinous  at 
the  edges,  or  extremity.  These  plants,  which  are 
chiefly  inhabitants  of  hot  climates,  have  flowers  of  a 
single  petal,  the  mouth  expanded,  the  base  nectari- 
ferous, and  the  filaments  or  the  stamens  inserted  into 
tlie  receptacle.  Some  of  the  larger  kinds  of  aloes 
are  of  great  importance  to  the  Inhabitants  of  coun- 
tries in  which  they  grow.  Beset  as  the  leaves  are 
with  strong  spines,  Uiey  form  an  impenetrable  fence. 
The  negroes  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  make 
ropes  and  weave  nets  of  the  fibrous  parts  of  these 
leaves.  The  Hottentots  hollow  out  the  stems  of  one 
of  the  kinds  into  quivers  for  their  arrows.  In  Ja- 
maica, tliere  is  a  species  of  aloe,  which  supplies  the 
inhabitants  with  bow-strings,  fishing-lines,  and  ma- 
terials from  which  they  are  able  to  weave  stockings 
and  hammocks.  An  aloe  which  grows  in  the  klng> 
dom  of  Mexico  is  applied  by  the  inhabitants  to 
almost  every  pnrpose  of  life,  it  serves  to  make 
liedges  for  inclosnres ;  Its  trunk  supplies  beams  for 
the  roofs  of  honses  and  its  leaves  are  used  instead 
ofUles.  From  this  plant  they  make  their  thread, 
ni^edles,  and  various  articles  of  clothing  and  cordage ; 
whilst  lh>m  Its  juices  tlipy  manu&cturc  wine,  susar, 
and  vinegar.  Some  parts  of  it  they  eat,  and  others 
tliey  apply  In  medici|ie.  The  juice  of  aloes  was 
formerly  used  in  Eastern  countries,  in  embalming,  to 
preserve  dead  bodies  from  putrefaction,  and,  as  the 
resinous  part  of  this  juice  is  not  soluble  in  water,  it 
is  sometimes  adoptrd,  in  hot  climates,  as  a  preserva- 
tive to  ships*  bottoms  Bjmtnst  the  attacks  of  marine 
worms.  One  oimre  of  it,  mixed  with  turpentine, 
tallow,  and  white  lead,  is  ctmsidered  suflicient  for 
covering  aboutstwo  supcrficiul  feet  of  pUiuk ;  and 


about  twelve  pounds  as  suflBcient  for  a  vessel  of  fifty 
tons  burden.  In  proof  of  the  eflkacy  of  tltis  n.^- 
thod,  two  planks  of  equal  tiiickness,  uid  cut  frtou 
the  same  tree,  were  placed  under  water,  one  at 
them  in  its  natund  state,  and  the  other  smeert^ 
with  this  composition.  They  were  suflered  to  con- 
tinue  in  the  water  eight  months,  and  when,  at  tiir 
end  of  that  time,  they  were  taken  out,  the  fonarr 
WHS  perforated  In  every  part,  and  m  a  state  of 
absolute  decay,  whilst  tlie  hitter  was  as  perlect  as  at 
first  In  tlie  East  Indies,  the  juice  of  these  plants 
is  used  as  a  varnish  to  preserve  wood  from  tlie 
attacks  of  destructive  insects ;  and  skins,  and  et«^ 
living  animals,  are  sometimes  smeared  with  it  for 
the  same  purpose.  There  is  a  tract  of  moimtalm 
about  fifty  miles  north  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hci|»e. 
which  is  wholly  covered  with  aloes.  Among  tiie 
Mohammedans,  and  particuUiriy  in  Egypt,  the  aloe 
is  a  kind  of  symbolic  plant ;  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
offices  of  religion,  and  pilgrims,  on  their  return  frum 
Mecca,  suspend  it  over  their  doors,  to  sliow  Umi 
they  have  performed  that  holy  journey.  The  In- 
spissated juice  of  several  species  of  aloes  is  u^ed  in 
medicine,  under  the  name  of  aloes.  The  mediciiml 
properties  of  aloes  have  been  long  known  and 
established,  and  their  extensive  appliottion  in  medi- 
cine is,  perhaps,  the  best  proof  that  can  be  adducrd 
of  their  utility.  In  the  arts,  aloes  are  in  6ev«>nil 
respects  useful  Particulariy,  a  beautiful  viol^ 
colour  is  afforded  by  the  leaves  of  the  Soootrine 
aloe,  which  does  not  require  the  aid  of  any  mordant 
to  fix  it ;  the  same  also  is  capable  of  being  fbrmrf  I 
into  a  fine  transparent  colour  for  paintisig  in 
miniature. 

AiOB,  tlie  great  or  American  {agave  ^mer#«f  o), 
is  a  large  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  nte  thick, 
fleshy,  and  spinous  at  the  edge,  and  tiie  stem 
branched,  and  of  great  height.  The  flowers  hare 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  nantmed  in  the  nriddle,  tiie 
stamens  longer  than  the  corolla,  and  the  style 
logger  than  me  stamens.  This  magnificent  native 
of  North  America  is  by  no  means  an  uncammoii 
pUint  in  Endish  gardens,  but  is  seldom  seen  there 
in  flower.  There  is,  indeed,  a  notion,  but  an  rmv> 
neous  one,  that  the  American  aloe  does  not  bloom 
until  it  Is  too  yean  old.  The  fact  is,  that  the  time 
of  flowering  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  rapid  i  17 
of  its  growth.  In  hot  countries,  it  will  flower  in  a 
few  years ;  but  in  colder  climates,  the  growth  beln|^ 
slower,  it  is  necessarily  longer  in  arriving  Lt 
maturity.  The  stem,  which  bears  the  blossoirs', 
rises  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  and,  when  t]«t* 

Shmt  is  in  a  vigorous  state,  it  frequently  exceeds  tli«» 
eight  of  twenty  feet  An  American  aloe,  in  the 
eMen  of  the  kmg  of  Prussia,  was  forty  feet  hifrli. 
Branches  issue  from  every  side,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  form  a  kind  of  pyramid,  composed  of 
greenish-yellow  flowers,  which  stiyid  erect,  and  are 
seen  in  tliick  clusters  at  every  joints  When  in  full 
flower.  Its  appearance  Is  extremely  splendid ;  and,  if 
the  season  be  favourable,  and  the  plant  be  sheltered 
from  the  cold  in  autumn,  a  succession  of  blQi«»onis 
will  sometimes  be  produced  for  near  three  months^ 
In  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  the  American  aloe 
is  cultivated  as  an  object  of  considerable  utility. 
They  are  frequently  set  out  In  rows,  as  fences  for 
enclosures,  particularly  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy.  In  Algarva,  the  leaves  are  empfoyed  for 
scouring  pewter,  kitchen  utensils,  and  floors  and, 
being  cut  Into  slices,  are  used  for  the  feeding  of 
cattle.  The  juice  of  these  leaves  is  made  into 
cakes,  which  are  used  for  washing,  and  will  make 
lather  with  salt  water  as  well  as  with  fresh.  The 
fibres  of  the  leaves,  when  properly  prepared,  may  lie 
separated  into  threads,  which  are  useful  in  \*ari(ms 
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m^  Tliis  i«  soDWiimes  done  by  braising  and 
<r«fis|;  iktm  in  vBter,  and  afterwards  liMtUiig 
Uml  Tht  pfoce«  in  some  parts  of  Portugal  is, 
■fur  phekJBg  the  laigcst  and  best  leaves,  to  place 
thrm  m  a  tqoAre  boaid,  which  a  person  presses 
nUiqirff  beiipefn  bis  bmst  and  the  ground,  and 
tbn  npes  with  a  wpiare  iron  bar,  held  in  both 
ludft.  By  this  operatioa,  all  the  juices  are  pressed 
cauwioniTthe  Ibfes  and  some  of  the  membranous 
puti  of  dtt  leavea  remain,  which  are  easily  detached. 
TV  ftres  an  employed  for  all  the  purposes  to 
Wijc^  ihfvad  can  be  applied ;  but  they  aro  neither 
«a*iif  our  dsable,  and,  if  exposed  to  moisture,  soon 

Aumm  (fo  called  from  their  supposed  &ther, 
.Unnb).  Otus  and  ^hialtes,  sons  of  Iphimedia 
aoJ  Nfpcoae,  were  enonnous  giants.  They  attempt- 
M  to  mrm  heaven  with  the  other  giants,  but  were 
iM  by  Apolkk  As  a  punishment,  they  were 
hiiaod  (oa  slake  in  TBrtanis,  and  gnawed  by  snakes, 
«4.iie  SB  owl,  on  the  top  of  the  stake,  disturbed 
i:«n  vith  ka  ales.  (See  Giants,)  This  &ble 
«:•  di  is  also  dUfctently  related,  originated  with  the 
;««aciBis,  who  maintained  that  the  Aloides  intro- 
4«ail  the  vonhtp  of  the  Muses. 

AuvA  lad  OsnoA,  the  first  and  last  letters  of 
i*M  iinek  alphabet,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  signify 
tie  Ugimmimg  and  the  end,  or  the  /irst  and  the  last; 
r<.bribceuid  after  all  things.  These  two  letters 
v^,  umriMPe,  used  as  a  symbol  of  tlie  Divine  Being. 
.  .«T  vne  alio  IbnneriT  the  symbol  of  Christianity, 
•>«i  mpaxed  accordingly  on  the  tombs  of  the  an- 
<- i^tiriatinis,  to  di^inguish  them  from  those  of 


.U/«4BBr   (fraoi  mxsm  and  ^r«,   the  two  first 

I'^tm  of  tbe  Grrek  alphabet) ;  the  ordinary  series 

<  tiie  Iftlen  or  syllables  (in  syllabic  alphabets)  of  a 

'"^tmfK     (Fmt  the   hypotheses  respeotuig  their 

«n<in,  the  iclatian  between  the  diflerent  alpnabets, 

a»<  iht  SMenaL  systems  on  which  they  are  based, 

««  tW  aitide  H'riiiMgy  AH  ^.)— The  number  of 

■'tim  tad  their  meanings  varies  in  the  different 

t>m:w»  very  much.    The  English  alphabet  (includ- 

«€>Mri  p) eonuina  twenty-«ix  letters ;  the  French, 

twiKj^hrre;    the   Italian,   twenty;  the  Spanish, 

t«m(f<«efCD ;  the  Genaan,  twenty-six,  or  twenty- 

^.  if  nneeonpound  letters  are  not  reckoned;  the 

iHteh,  tventy-eix ;  the  Bohemian,  or  that  of  the 

^»r*na  Slavonk:  dialect,  forty-two;  the  Russian, 

<«7-ane;  the  Eth&opic,  Abysdnian,  or  Taitarian, 

t*«badRd  and  two,  as  has  been  asserted,  but  this 

«<9Kt  BNdi  finther  inTestigation ;  the  Turkish, 

iiAjmiRc;  the  Georgian,  thirty. six;  the  Ben- 

9^,  tvcnty.one ;  the  Baramese,  nineteen ;  the 

|<V^  thirty-two;   the   PersiG,    thirty-two;    the 

Aahic*  tvraty-eight;  the  Armenian,  thirty  eight ; 

(^Snerit,  fifty ;  the  Japanese,  fifty ;  the  He. 

^,  ClnJdee^yriac,  and  Samaritan,  twenty-two 

•v^ ;  the  aacient  and  modem  Greek,  twenty-four ; 

«W  UtiB.  twcnty-two;  the  Cherokee,  eighty-two 

*^^^ksw  Almost  all  alphabets  begin  with  ^.  (See 

u^v  i#.)— For  farther  infiormation,  see  the  articles 

« tW  Aiefcnt  bnguages  and  letters. 

Aunn;  one  of  i&  iaivpst  rivers  of  Greece, 
^rwinetrtbesomveorthe  Eurotas,  in  Area- 
%,  Ivn  by  Olympia,  and  &lls  into  the  Ionian  sea. 
-i*  ■Vthotogy,  a  son  of  Ooeanus  and  his  sister 
}*^  When  a  river- god,  he  fell  in  love  witli 
^^i^vko,  ia  order  to  escape  him,  disfigtwed  with 
jwf  krr  ova  fiKie,  and  the  feces  of  her  nymphs. 
H^  anmonred  of  and  pursued  the  nymph  Are- 
^  W  Diana  concealed  her  in  a  cloud,  and 
2«H  hrr  imo  a  Iboatain.  Upon  this,  Alpheus 
'^'■•nl  \m  mm  form  of  a  river,  and  minglecl  his 
«^k:m  vith  hen.    This  fable  probably  arose  from 


the  ctrciunstance,  that  the  river  Alpheus,  at  a  cer- 
tain place,  is  lost  in  tlie  earth ;  the  fable  makes  it 
come  to  light  again  in  Sicily,  where  it  unites  with 
the  fountain  Arethusa. 

Alphonbo  III.,  king  of  Leon  and  Asturias,  called 
the  Great,  succeeded  his  fisLther,  Ordogiio,  in  866, at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years ;  according  to  some,  in 
862,  when  fourteen  years  old.  After  having  sul)- 
dued  by  force  the  powerful  nobles  of  his  kingdom, 
who  saw  with  jealousy  the  royal  dignity  remain  he- 
reditary in  a  family,  he  turned  his  arms  against  his 
fiweign  enemies,  and  distinguished  his  reign  by  more 
than  tiiirty  campaigns,  and  numerous  victories  o1>- 
tamed  over  the  Nloors.  He  crossed  the  Duero, 
overthrew  the  walls  of  Coimbra,  passed  the  Tbjo 
into  £stremadum,  added  to  his  dominions  a  part  of 
Portugal  and  Old  Castile,  and  peopled  Bui^ 
anew.  But  all  these  successes  did  not  conciliatenis 
subjects,  and  he  had  the  grief  of  seeing  his  own  son, 
don  Garcia,  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  endea- 
vouring to  tear  the  crown  from  his  head.  A.  de- 
feated the  rebels,  touk  his  sim  prisoner,  and  kept 
him  in  close  confinement  at  the  castle  of  Gauson. 
The  queen,  donna  Ximena.  then  formed  a  danger- 
ous conspiracy  in  Garda's  fevour,  and  armed  both 
her  otlier  sons  against  the  king.  A  bloody  war 
desolated  the  kingdom,  until  A.,  defeated  by  his 
own  son,  abdicatecTthe  crown,  and  placed  it  on  don 
Garcia's  head.  He  afterwards  commanded  an  urmy, 
as  the  general  of  his  son,  against  the  Moors,  con- 
quered them,  and  returned  enriched  with  booty. 
After  this  expedition,  he  died  at  Zamora,  9 IS,  sixty- 
four  years  olo. 

Alpbonso  X.,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  sur- 
named  the  Attnmamer  or  the  Philosopher,  succeeded 
his  fether,  Ferdinand  the  Holy,  in  1252.  His  love 
of  the  sciences  and  ollaw,  and  his  surname  of  Sahio 
(the  wise)  gave  his  subjects  hopes  of  a  happy  reign ; 
but  the  event  did  not  answer  their  expectations.  A. 
was  neither  loved  by  his  family,  his  subjects,  nor  his 
neighbours;   but  his  learning  and  eloquence  had 

giVen  him  such  a  reputation  in  Europe,  that  many 
erman  princes  fiivoured  his  claim  to  the  imperiad 
throne.  Instead  of  employing  himself  in  expelluig 
the  Moors,  and  humbling  his  own  nobility,  he  ex- 
hausted the  strength  of  his  kingdom  by  endeavour- 
ing to  secure  his  election  to  the  imperial  throne 
(12!57).  But  it  was  vain  for  him  to  aspire  to  this 
dignity  in  opposition  to  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg ;  and 
pope  Greginy  X.  not  only  refused  to  acknowledge 
him  as  emperor,  but  even  to  allow  his  right  to  Sua- 
bia,  which  he  chiimed  through  his  mother,  Beatrice, 
daughter  of  Philip  I.,  archduke  of  Suabia.  In  the 
meanttane,  his  throne  was  endangered  at  home  by 
the  conqpiracies  of  tlie  nobles  and  the  attacks  of  the 
Moors.  He  finally  conquered  them,  in  a  bloody 
battle,  in  1263,  took  from  them  Xeres,  MedinaSi- 
don>a,  San-Lucar,  and  a  part  of  Algarva,  and  unit- 
ed Murcia  with  Castile.  But  these  victories  were 
interrupted  by  new  troubles,  excited  by  his  son,  the 
uifante  Philip,  which  he  succeeded  in  quieting  only 
after  three  years'  war.  But  the  mildness  with  which 
he  treated  tlie  rebels  was  considered  only  a  proof  of 
weakness,  and,  when  he  at  last  determuied  to  act 
with  rigour  against  his  own  family,  his  son  Sancho 
again  rebelle<^  and,  in  1282,  deprived  him  of  his 
crown.  A.  sought  support  in  an  alliance  with  the 
Moors,  and  died  in  1284,  after  unsuccessful  efibrts  to 
regain  the  throne.  A.  was  the  most  learned  prince 
ofnis  age,  and  has  imined  a  lasting  feme  by  his  col- 
lection of  laws,  called  Las  Partidas.  There  is  m 
tliis  book  a  very  remaikable  sentiment,  considering 
the  age  in  which  it  was  produced :  <*  The  despot 
roots  up  the  tree ;  tlie  wise  master  only  pnmes  off 
the  superfluilies.''    Europe  is  indebted  to  A.  for  tlie 
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a«(tronoinical  tobies  which  go  iindrr  his  name.  Un- 
der is  |>atronDge,  tlie  first  general  history  ot  Spain 
xvas  composed,  in  the  Castiliau  tongue,  and  tlie 
Bible  translated.  He  contributed  much  to  the  re- 
vival of  science,  and,  with  this  view,  strove  to  in- 
crease the  privileges  and  the  professorships  of  the 
university  of  Salamanca ;  but  witliout  firmness  and 
pnideiice,  Iraming  is  useless  to  a  nder. 

Alpini,  Prospero,  an  eminent  physician  and  na- 
turalist, was  a  native  of  the  Venetian  republic,  and 
lx>m  in  1553.  He  studied  medicine  at  tiie  university 
of  Padua,  and  afterwards  accompanied  the  Venetian 
consul  to  Egypt,  where  a  residence  of  three  years 
enabled  him  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  plants,  and 
of  vegetable  economy.  From  observations  he  made 
on  the  management  of  date  palm-trees  in  that  coun- 
try, it  appears  that  he  deduced  the  doctrine  of  the 
sexial  aifference  of  plants,  which  was  assumed  as 
the  foundation  of  the  Liniuean  system.  He  return- 
ed to  Venice  in  1586,  practised  at  Genoa,  and 
eventually  filled  the  botanical  chair  in  Padua,  where 
he  died  in  1617,  leaving  various  works  on  medicine 
in  general,  on  Uie  practice  of  medicine  among  the 
Egyptians,  on  the  Plants  of  Egypt,  on  Exotic 
Plants,  &c. 

Alps  ;  tlie  highest  ridge  of  mountains  in  Europe, 
lying  between  5»  and  17"  E.  Ion.,  and  45*  and  48" 
N.  lit. ,'  consequently  extending  tlirough  11<> — 12<* 
of  Ion.,  and  20—4"  laL,  or  120,000  square  miles. 
Their  branches  connect  them  with  almost  all  tlie 
other  mountains  of  Etm>De.  The  highest  points  are 
in  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  and  thence  branches  di- 
verge in  all  directions.  The  Alps  are  commonly 
divided  into  High,  M iddle,  and  Low  A Ips.  The  first 
rise  from  8000  to  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  sno>v. 
Lord  Byron  lias  beautifully  cliaiacterized  tliem,  as 


"  The  palaces  of  nature,  whose  vast  waHs 
H  are  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps. 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  balls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  whera  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow  I 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 
Gather  anwnd  these  summits,  as  to  show 
Uow  eaith  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man 
below  I" 


The  Middle  Alps  begin  at  about  5500  feet  alwve 
the  sea,  and  rise  to  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation. 
The  Lower  Alps  commence  with  an  elevation  of 
about  2000  feet,  and  extend  to  the  Middle  Alps. 
The  more  scientific  division  of  the  Alps  are  the 
following  :~1.  The  Maritime  Alps,  between  Nice 
and  Provence,  extending  from  moimt  Viso  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  connecting  the  Apennines, 
in  Italy,  witli  the  Alps, o'n  Provence.  Their  princi- 
pal summits  are  the  mount  Ardente,  di  Tenoa  and 
Camelon. — 2.  The  Cottian  Alps,  from  mount  Viso, 
by  mount  GenevTe,  to  mount  Cenis.  They  separate 
Piedmont  and  I>auphin6.  The  Pelvoux  de  Val- 
Jx>uise  is  13,836  feet  high,  the  Olan,  11,206,  and  the 
Viso,  13,820  feet~3.  Tlie  Grey  or  Grecian  Alps,  from 
mount  Gen  is  to  the  Col  de  bon  Homme,  traversing 
the  department  of  I  sere.  They  separate  Piedmont 
from  Savoy,  but  do  not  equal  tlie  height  of  the  Cot- 
tian Alps.  Their  highest  summit,  mount  Cenin,  is 
11,460  feet  high.— 4.  The  Pennine  Alps,  from  Col 
de  bon  Homme,  by  mount  Blanc  and  the  Great  Si 
Bernard,  to  mount  Rosa.  They  separate  Piedmont 
from  Savoy  and  the  Valais,  and  contain  the  highest 
summits  and  most  dn-adful  glaciers  of  tlie  whole 
ridge.  Mount  Blanc,  tlie  liighest  mountain  of 
Europe,  which  was  first  ascended  in  the  last  part  of 
the  18th  century,  ri*es  2,4G8  French  toises,  or 
i6,814  Englisli  feet ;  mount  Rosa,  15,205  English 


feet ;  mount  Velan,  the  highest  point  of  tlie  Grettft  ^^c 
Bernard,  1 1,027  ;  and  the  pass  of  the  Simplon,  6^7  * « 
feet.— 5.  The  Jjepontine  or  Helvetian  Alps,  wliirfi 
cover  Western  Switzerland,  extending  from  idocikc 
Rosa,  on  l30th  sides  of  the  Rhone,  tiirough    tJi«> 
Valais,  by  St  Gothard,   to  the   Mnscheihom   an«l 
Bernardino  in  the  Grlsons,  and  dividing  Lcnnliewly 
from  Switzerland.     It  is  the  roost  visited  of  all   Cisr- 
chains  of  the  Alps,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  sublims- 
scenery,  and  as  givuig  rise  to  several  of  the  lar^r<-^4. 
rivers  of  Europe.    Its  most  elevattd  summits  z«r>e 
the  Finsteraarhom,  14,116;  the  Jimgfhiu,  13,730  ; 
the  Schreckhorn,  13,404;  tlie  Furka,  14/MO;  Ua#* 
Grimsel,  9,704 ;   and  tlie  St  Gotliard,  9,964   f»^< 
high.    The  lurten  mountain  and  the  Jura  mn  otrt 
from  this  cliain.~6.  The  Rhaetian  Alps,  from  B«>^r- 
nardino,  through  the  'Grisons  and  Tyrol,    to  tits* 
Dreihermspitz,  on  the  borders  of  Saltslnvg  aiid  Ca- 
rinthia,  ana  southwards  to  the  Pellegrino.    Tliey  *<- 
parate  Lombardy  from  Germany  and  the  Grisort^, 
and  are  connected,  by  means  of  the  Arlberg,  wiiii 
the  Raiihe-Alb  or  Suabian  Alps,  and  through  thtin 
with  the  principal  mountains  of  Germany.     The 
Orteles  rises  12,859  feet;  the  Wetterhom,  12,470  ; 
the  Dcedi,  11,618 ;  the  Riegleberg,  9,775;  and  the 
Pilates,  7,496  feet— 7.  The  Noric  Alps,  which  run 
from  the  Dreihermspitz,    tlirough   all    Carinthia. 
Saltzburg,  Austria,  and  Styria,  and  lose  themselves 
in  tlie  plains  of  CEdenbui^.    The  Cetian  mountaiim 
unite  tliem  with  tlie  Bohemian  forest  and  the  Htin> 
garian  moimtains.    They  liave  very  high  sununitv, 
above  which  projects  tlie  Great  Gloduirr,  I2,<»88 
feet  high.— 8.  TJie  Carnic  Alps,  from  PellegriiK^ 
between  the  Save  and  the  Drave,  to  the  Tei^rlou. 
One  of  their  highest  peaks,  the  Obis,  is  7,038  feet 
high. — ^9.  The  Julian  Alps  reach  from  the  TergUm, 
between  the  right  bank  of  the  Save,  the  Kiilpa,  aiiJ 
the  Adriatic,  to  tlie  rock  called  Ktcek,  near  Segfci, 
and  separate  Lombardy  from  lllyria.    The  Tergitm 
rises  to  the  height  of  9,906  feet ;  tlie  LoibI,  4,2(i6. 
To  these  belong  the  Karst,  tlie  Croatian,  and  ^a- 
vonian  mountains. — 10.  The  Dinarian  Alps,   fnnu 
tlie  Kleck  to  the  vicinity  of  Sonhia,  where  %X\ry 
unite  with  the  Balkan,  and  form,  ijy  different  spurs, 
tlie  Hellenic  and  Rumelian  mountains^— The  pop«i> 
lation  of  all  the  different  branches  f)f  the   Al|ie 
amounts  to  at  least  7,000,000,  of  which  the  greater 
part  is  of  German  origin ;  the  rest  are  Italians  aiid 
Sdavonians.    More  tlian  2,000,000  are  herdsmen, 
who  live  by  breeding  cattle.    Tlie  declivities  of  tlif 
Noric,  Caniic,  and  Rhietian  Alps,  are  ricli  in  nietaK. 
particularly  in  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  many  kinds  i»f 
semi.metals.    The  bouquetin  grazes  on  their  sum- 
mits.     It  is  now,   however,  iiecome    very    rare. 
Half-way  up  their  sides  are  found  chamois,  marmots, 
dormice,  eagles,  and  vultures.    Here  also  are  fouiul 
tlie  beautiful  Alpine  fiowers,  which  disappear  to- 
wards the  summits.    (See  ^/;»,  Hwtttt  wtr  ike.) — 
As  to  the  geological  stnicture  of  the  Alps,  it  is,  in 
general,  very  regular.  .To  the  north  and  sontli  nins  a 
steep  and  almost  perpendicular  wall ;  a  chain  of  sand* 
stone  hills  extend  along  it,  reaching,  however,  but  to 
an  unimportant  height,  and  not  belonging,  in  a  geo- 
gnosUcal  respect,  to  the  proper  Alpuie  formatkni. 
This  mass  of  steep  moimtains  is  formed  by  a  central 
chain  and  two  ridgesof  lime-rocks,  which  extend  from 
S.S.W.  to  E.N.  £.,  and  near  Turin  and  Geneva 
cease  to  accompany  the  central  ridge.  This  consists  of 
the  oldest  mountain  formations.    Gneiss  and  granitn 
occupy  the  whole  middle  tract  of  the  Alps,  and 
form.  In  partiaiUir,  tlie  body  of  the  npper  ron<!e, 
which  is  covered  witii  an  infinite  miml)er  of  p«  ak» 
and  glaciers,  aiKl  can  be  crossed  witli  tolerable  con- 
venience only  at  a  few  points.    This  range  fonn5 
the  division  of  tlie  Alpine  streams,  niid  here  nn* 
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Mtttttdtlie  highest  of  the  above-mentioned  moun- 
t&.i&  Tkii  fiiniiatioii  is  particulariy  rich  in  beauti- 
fol  wua^  of  which  lime-stone,  gneiss,  mica  slate, 
iftl  puJU  are  the  chief.     To  this  succeeds,  as 
«»U  ^  the  nortbeni  as  upon  the  southern  side, 
the  4tte  fcnnatioo,  which  rises  also  toa  oonsidemble 
bnsbi,  viihoui   reaching,   however,    the  highest 
{K»Ai   h  ooosists  prinopallj  of  table-slate,  whet- 
^kr.  fOidous  slate,  giaywacke,  and  cont  ins,  also, 
«  Uil  of  line-ftooe.     In  it  there  are  found,  also, 
arm  of  on,  particulariy  the  famous  masses  of 
^wTf  ^ran  in  Styria.    The  porphyry  formation  ap^ 
pan  celj  oo  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  particularly 
B  Tfral,  where  it  forms  a  wide,  low  p'ateau.     The 
larA  fornation  of  the  central  chain  is  the  elder  or 
ird  tukl-sUMie,  consisting  of  a  coarse  stone,  often  a 
neeloDnate,  or  of  a  finer  red  or  gray  stone.     Ttie 
ridc^«  of  lime-sLooe  Alns  rise  northwards  and  south- 
vtnkfit  the  foot  of  the  central  chain,  steep,  and 
)Mj  picturpsque,  constituted  by  Alpine  or  elder 
fioU  lia^^tooe,  marl,  plaster,  clay,  fossil  salt,  trap, 
parfihTTy,  also  amygdaloid,  and  conglomerate.    It  is 
•ikin^vi^hed  by  bras  of  calamine,  galena,  and  clay 
^nMoiie.     On  the  lime-stone   chain   lean   the 
7<in|cr  fiarmatioos  of  the  Jura  (q.  v.),  of  the  Suabian 
Alp»,  &c~See  the  article  jUpt^   SuaUan;  also 
fiW,  Nirr  dbi  Bau  der  Erde  m  dem  Alpengebirge, 
Un  ibe  Scroctare  of  the  Alps,  2  vols.,  Zurich,  1808. 
ALn,  Roads  over.     One  of  the  most  lasting 
»niDafnts  of  the  power  and  policy  of  Napoleon  are 
^  iniidal  monntun-roads,  which  connect  Savoy 
vi^  Fianoe,  and  Valais  with  Italy.    The  first  leads 
<  \rt  nouni  Ceiils  (a  mountain  5,879  feet  high)  by 
UaJtbarg   to  Sosa,    from   Savoy  to  Piedmont, 
(craerty,  travellers  were  obliged  to  pass  over  the 
^f^imt  height  on  mules,  or  in  chairs ;  but,  in  1805, 
^^MlKn  oraeied  a  winding  road  for  carriages  to  be 
^«i  oat  here,  thirty  miles  long  and  eighteen  feet 
«>V-.  viiich  is  passable  even  in  winter.     In  1815, 
I '  (ID  Gvrages,  and  34,900  mules  passed  this  road. 
-TV  arcood  leads  over  the  Simplon  (Semptone), 
riLdt  is  10;3:»7  feet  in  height,  from  Valais  to  Pied- 
vat,  fraa  the  village  Glus  to  Domod'OssoIa.  lliis 
Rid,  ooDstmcted  between  1801  and  1806,  is  the 
^^  oat  bom  Switaa^and,  over  tlie  Alps,  passable 
^  vhfel  carriages.     It  is  about  thirty-six  miles 
^«r,  aad  twenty-five  feet  wide  throusfaout,  and  is 
■"v^cR  too  sle^  to  be  passed  by  the  heaviest  wag- 
rta.   It  is  carried    over  steep   precipices,   and 
;  n^  ax  galleries  hewn  in  the  rodcs.     Some  of 
t^  V^^^  are  several  hundred  paces  in  length, 
nitn'  iif^tttfd  by  openings.     From  them  you  st^p 
70  lowly  Talleys,  adorned  with  cottages,  and  see 
i*n9  Acni  ^uk  forests  of  pine,  glaciers,  and  peaks 
*''^w*d  wUh  snow  shining  in  the  blue  sky.   Bridges 
^  thfwm  over  tremeraous  precipices,  from  one 
^"oam  to  the  other.    The  Italian  side  offers  a 
bu»  fafaatiioi  spectacle  than  the  Swiss,  because  the 
**'t»tie  ««eper.     The  grande  galerie  is  683  feet 
^•z.  ntiiely  excavated   in   granite,   called  the 
'^'*^^Fritmt0ne,  from  the  rivulet,  which  forms 
•  finfid  (iscade  near  it.    The  road  commences  a 
'-*  vf^tvaid  from  Brieg,    and  leods  over  the 
"^^•Wge  J  above  the  vlUege  of  Ried,  it  goes 
^^^?^  a  bfaotifttl  grove  of  larch-trees,  to  the  first 
^**^«  sad  then  over  the  Canter-bridge,  eighty 
•^  ■  Wiagdi,  to  Penal.     Here  begin  precipices 
^^***hs(»es,on  whidi  account  the  road  has  many 
*■*•!»•    At  the  gtUerie  des  glacier$  the  growth 
ifJ'^oiKj^  and  the  road  rises  1,033  toises  above 
**  ■**  )b|jpofe,  or  almost  6,000  feet  above  the 
^  At  the  lop  Mands  a  hotpHium  for  travellers,  a 
!;^^^t  tti  lover  down  on  the  right,  the  old 
™22|:  ^"^  "n»l«  fiuther  on  lies  fhe  village  of 
*  •FK  Mm  feet  above  the  sia.    The  road  goes 


alonff  the  river  Veriola,  till  near  Domo  d'Ossola. 
At  Ount  is  a  tavern ;  a  mile  &rther,  the  territory  of 
Valais  terminates  near  a  chapel;  the  first  Italian 
village  is  S.  Marco.  Avalanches,  and  masses  of 
earth,  brought  down  bv  the  rain,  often  damage  this 
road,  so  that  the  annual  repair  requires  a  consider- 
able expense,  which,  however,  neither  the  Swiss  nor 
the  Sardinian  government  have,  as  yet,  been  willing 
to  take  upon  themselves.  Osterwald  has  given 
fine  sketches  of  the  picturesque  views  on  the  road 
over  the  Simplon.  (a,  v.) — A  third  road  leads  over 
mount  Genevre  (about  6000  feet  high),  on  tlie 
frontiers  of  France  and  Piedmont.  There  is  a  vil- 
lage on  the  level  summit  of  the  mountain,  witli  a 
monastery,  where  travellers  are  received. — The 
fourth  road  (la  c&mkhe)  goes  from  Nice,  by  Monaco, 
to  Genoa,  throuffh  the  rocky  ground  at  the  foot  of 
the  Maritime  Alps. — Among  the  other  roads  over 
the  Alps  are  to  be  mentioned,  1 ,  tliat  over  Mt  St 
Gothard  (q.  v.),  from  the  canton  Uri  to  the  canton 
Tessino ;  but,  as  this  is  very  toilsome,  and,  in  some 
places,  dangerous,  particularly  near  the  Devil's 
Dridfi;e,  in  the  Umerloch,  and  at  the  descent  to 
Ajnuo,  in  the  Val  Livino,  goods  can  be  transported 
from  Switserland  to  Italy  only  on  pack-horses.  The 
road  ascends  to  a  height  of  8^64  feet,  and  at  nn 
elevation  of  6367  feet  there  is  a  hosniihtm  of  the 
Capuchuis.  2.  The  road  over  the  Great  St  Ber- 
^^^  (4*  '^')y  ^^  ^c  ^^^  o^  Geneva  to  Italy  (Uie 
nearest  of  all  to  'l\unn  and  Genoa),  is  unfit  for  car- 
riages, and  can  only  be  passed  on  foot  and  by  pack- 
horses.  In  order  to  shorten  the  way,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  make  a  passage,  for  the  transport  of 
wares,  from  the  Valais  to  Genoa.  3.  The  main 
road  from  Innspruck*to  Italy,  over  the  Brenner,  a 
mountain  of  Tyrol,  6063  feet  in  height  At  this 
place  the  road  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  ascends 
to  a  height  of  4367  feet  With  this  is  connected, 
4.  the  new  road  built  by  Austria  since  1821,  tlie 
highest  in  Europe,  from  Bormio,  in  Valtellina, 
over  the  Braglio,  and  the  yoke  of  Stilfr,  8400  feet 
high.  5  and  6.  The  road  from  Bellinzona  to  Coire, 
over  the  Bernardin,  and  that  over  the  Splugen, 
passable  for  wheel-carriages  since  1823 ;  the  former 
leading  to  the  lake  of  Lucano,  the  latter  to  the  lake 
of  Como.  The  canton  Tessino,  in  1818,  entered 
into  a  compact  with  the  government  of  Lomberdy, 
by  which,  on  condition  otbeing  allowed  Uie  impor- 
tation of  salt  and  fruits  from  Lombardy,  it  promised 
to  prevent  the  building  of  a  new  road  from  Hellin- 
sona  to  Coire,  over  the  Bernardin,  and  only  to 
keep  the  old  road  in  its  present  condition.  The 
validity  of  this  treaty,  however,  so  contrary  to  tite 
interest  of  the  Grisons  and  the  other  cantons,  was 
disputed,  and  the  building  was  finally  commenced.* 
l^e  roads  over  the  yoke  of  Stilfs,  and  that  over 
mount  Simplon,  are  among  the  greatest  productions 
of  human  energy  and  art  in  modem  tiroes. 

Alps,  the  Suabian.  The  northern  continuation  of 
the  Schwan-wald,  or  Black  Forest,  is  a  regular, 
calcareous  mountain,  seventy  mUes  long,  andfrom 
nine  to  twenty  broad,  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
Wirtemberg,  of  which  the  hiffhest  and  most  barren 
part  is  the  llough  Alps  {Rai^e  Alp),  The  higliest 
point  is  not  quite  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  In  the  village  of  Sirchingen,  the  eaves  of  a 
house  shed  the  rain,  on  one  side,  into  the  Rhine, 
throuffh  the  Neckar,  and  on  the  other,  into  the 
Danube.  As  the  mountain  abounds  in  lime,  it  is 
rich  in  caverns  containing  stalactites.  Ilie  higher 
the  quarries  of  limestone  are  situated,  the  finer  is  the 
grain  of  the  stone,  and  the  greater  tlie  mass  of  petri- 
mctions ;  among  which  are  particularly  to  be  noticed 
large  specimens  of  the  comu  ammonia.  These  Alps 
are  poor  in  metals. 
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ALPCTXAaAB,  los  (fincient  monUt  So/i>);  a  ranse 
of  mountains  in  Graiuda,  about  fifty-one  miles  m 
len^^h,  from  £.  to  W.,  and  thiitj-three  in  breadth, 
finom  N.  to  8.  They  can  be  seen  from  Gibraltar, 
and  even  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Here  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Moors,  Moriscoes  fnow  Christians), 
live,  and  cultivate  the  land  extremely  well.  No  part 
of  SpiUn  is  so  well  peopled. 

Alsace  (Germ.,  Eisast ;  French,  AUaee);  be- 
fore the  French  revolution,  a  province  of  France,  on 
tlie  Rhine,  now  constitutinfr  the  departments  of  Uie 
Lower  and  the  Upper  Khine  (the  former  of  which 
contains  1760  square  miles,  with  370,660  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  latter,  2140  square  miles,  with  504,600 
inliabttants) ;  a  fertile  country,  formerly  divided  into 
Lower  and  Upper  Alsace.  In  ancient  times,  it  was 
a  German  ducny,  but,  in  1268,  the  line  of  its  dukes 
becoming  extinct,  it  was  parceled  out  to  several 
members  of  the  German  empire.  By  the  peace  of 
Munster,  in  1648,  the  part  of  A.  belonging  to 
Austria,  and  to  ten  free  cities  of  the  empire,  was 
cc^ded  to  France.  The  possessions  of  the  otlier 
German  states  in  A.  still  preserved  their  connexion 
with  the  German  empire.  By  the  peace  of  RysAvick, 
in  1697,  the  city  of  Strasbui^,  and  all  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  French  tnx^  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Jkhine,  were  ceded  to  France.  Several  states 
of  the  empire  had  still  important  possessions  in  it, 
which,  at  the  beginning  or  the  revolution,  the  first 
national  assembly  declared  to  be  a  conquest  pointed 
out  by  native  itself;  because,  they  said,  foreign 
powers  could  not  be  allowed  to  retain  possessions 
within  the  territory  of  France  without  dan^; 
compensation  was  promised  for  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  German  owners;  few  of  them,  however, 
were  willing  to  accept  it,  and  this  affiur  was  one  of 
the  diief  causes  of  the  war  which  took  place  soon 
after  between  B  ranoe  and  Gennany.  By  the  peace 
of  Paris,  Nov.  20,  1815,  a  part  <^  A.,  vifl.  Landau, 
was  again  separated  from  France,  and  reunited  with 
Germany.— (See  Resume  de  THistoire  d'  Alsace, 
par  M.  v.,  Paris,  1825 ;  and  Nouv,  Descript. 
Ilistor.  et  Typogr.  des  deux  Depart,  du  Rhin,  par 
J.  F.  Aufschloger,  1  number,  Strasburg,  1825.) 
The  inhabitants  of  A.  continue  to  speak  German. 
Strasbuig  is  the  chief  city.  The  two  departments 
produce  wine,  copper,  iron,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco, 
madder,  &c.  Several  of  the  most  distinffuislied 
liberals  In  the  French  chamber  have  lately  been 
sent  from  these  departments,  and,  on  the  whole, 
they  were  much  attached  to  the  French  emperor. 

Al  Segno  {Italian ;  to  the  mark  or  sign).  This 
expression  is  usually  accompanied  with  this  character, 
^,  and  signifies  that  the  perfonner  is  to  return  to  a 
similar  mark  in  the  composition,  and  end  with  the 
first  part  of  Uie  strain. 

Al-Sieat  ;  the  bridge,  of  breadth  less  than  the 
thread  of  a  fiunished  ^ider,  over  which  the  Mussul- 
mans must  ikate  into  paradise,  to  which  it  is  the 
only  entrance.  But  this  is  not  the  worst ;  the  river 
beneath  being  hell  itself,  into  which,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, the  unskilful  and  tender  of  foot  contrive  to 
tumble,  with  a  faciltM  desceutut  Avemi^  not  very 
pleasing  in  prospect  to  the  next  passenger.  There 
is  a  shorter  cut  downwards,  for  the  Jews  and 
Christians.— Zon/  Bynm. 

Auop,  Richard,  a  roan  of  letters,  bom  in  MidiHe- 
town,  Connecticut,  published  a  number  of  fugitive 
pieces  in  verse  and  prose,  which  had  considerable 
success,  besides  several  translations  from  the  Italian 
and  French.  The  principal  one  is  the  Natural  and 
Civil  History  of  CbUi,  from  the  Italian  of  the  abb. 
Molina,  in  2  vols ,  8vo,  reprinted  in  London.  In 
ihi5,  he  prepared  the  Narrative  of  the  Captivity 
Bud  Adventiirfs  of  J.  R.  Jewett  among  the  Savagi*s 


of  Nootka  Soiuid.     He  died  Aug.  20,  1815,  iii  th«- 
57tli  year  of  his  age. 

Alston,  Charles,  a  ScotUsli  physician  and  l)o4a- 
nist,  was  bom  in  Lanarkshire  in  1683,  conunencnl 
his  studies  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and,  under 
tlie  patronage  of  the  dudiess  of  Hamilton,  attacii«d 
himself  to  medicine,  in  the  prosecution  of  which.  In 
his  33d  year,  he  accompanied  tlie  first  Dr  Monro  lu 
Leyden,  where  he  continued  three  years,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  celebrated  Boeriiaave.  On  hi> 
return  to  his  native  country,  in  conjunction  with  Drs 
Monro,  Rutherford,  Sinclair,  and  Plummer,  ht* 
projected  the  revival  of  medical  lectures  in  E<liii- 
burgh,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  high  charac- 
ter, which  Edinburgh,  as  a  medical  school,  has  v> 
long  enjoyed.  Dr  A.'s  department  was  botany  and 
the  materia  medica,  whicJi  he  continued  to  leach 
until  his  death,  in  1760.  His  principal  botanical 
work  is  entitled  **  Tirocinium  Botanicum  Edinbur- 
gense,"  1 753.  In  one  of  his  papers  in  the  Edinburgh 
Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  he  endeavoured  to 
combat  the  Limuean  doctrine  of  the  sexual  system 
of  plants.  His  Lectures  on  tlie  Materia  Medica 
were  published  in  2  vols.  4to,  ten  years  after  tA^ 
death. 

Alstons,  or  ALDsroNE-Mooa,  a  parish  and 
marketrtown  in  the  county  of  Cumberland  and  the 
borders  of  Nortliumberland,  containing  a  populatiou 
of  5700,  who  are  cthiefly  employed  in  Die  leaa  mtmrs 
in  the  vicinity,  which  have  oeen  long  oelebratttl  for 
the  abundance  of  that  metal. 

ALsraoEMsa,  Jonas,  the  reviver  of  Industry  bjmI 
commerce  in  Sweden,  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  in 
the  province  of  West  Gotliland,  in  1685.  At\4T 
visiting  London,  where  he  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  sources  of 
British  prosperity,  he  obtained  a  license,  in  172^3,  to 
establish  manufiictures  in  his  native  town,  aiid  it 
soon  became  the  seat  of  industry  and  activity,  which 
a£Ebrded  an  example  to  the  whole  klnj^dknn.  In 
order  to  collect  further  Information,  he  visited  G4*r- 
many,  Holland,  and  Flanders.  He  also  eataUishitl 
a  sugar-house  at  Gottenbiug,  and  traded  to  the 
Indies  and  the  Levant  He  improved  rural  econo-  , 
my,  the  breed  of  sheep,  &c,  cultii-ated  plants  propt  r  | 
for  dyeing,  and  extended  the  culture  of^  the  potator, 
then  a  novelty  in  Sweden.  His  country  ^"as  not  ' 
backward  in  acknowledging  his  senices.  He  re«  I 
oelved  various  honours,  among  which  was  a  patent 
of  nobility.  He  died  in  1761,  leaving  a  name  and 
character  honourable  for  patriotism,  activity,  and 
talent. 

Alt;  a  term  Applied  to  that  part  of  the  great 
scale  of  sounds  which  lies  between  F  above  the  tn* 
ble-cliff  note,  and  G  in  aUiuimo, 

Altai  or  Altaic  Mountains;  a  vast  c^in  *4! 
mountains  in  Asia,  extending  from  Ion.  68*  to  17<)* 
£.,  terminating  at  East  Cape,  and  fonnui|(r,  fur  a 
great  distance,  the  southern  boundaix  of  Sib»riu 
Tlieir  length  is  about  5000  miles.  Itiej  av^un « 
different  names,  and  are  supposed  to  be  oonneci*  d 
with  the  Uralian  chain.  A  large  part  of  the  l^ 
chain  is  sometimes  called  the  Kolhyvan  mommtatHi^ 
hecaxae  situated  in  the  govemment  of  that  nanm 
The  highest  summits  are  computed  at  10,730  f««4 
above  the  sea. 

ALTAa ;  an  elevated  place  intended  for  svcril 
At  first,  altan  were  made  of  earth  or  as»lieN  I  n 
afterwards,  when  men  began  to  build  temples,  tli 
were  made  of  stone  or  metal,  and  much  adtim* 
They  stood  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  edifice,  li^-ft 
tlte  statue  of  the  god,  but  lower.    Very  diffm 
from  these  are  the  altars  in  Cliri&tian  churches, 
these,  the  altar  is  not  a  place  of  tacrifice,  Init  wb< 
first,  a  table  at  wliich  the  lo\'c-feast  {agape)  was  U  'Ai 
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Wbai  ite»ii  changed  into  a  church  ceremony,  the 
ahar  yet  icoauned  a  table,  placed  in  the  dioir  of  the 
dMOdi,  wd  for  the  distnbiitkm  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
t»r,  ui  fcr  various  other  puiposes.  Altars  of 
aeaa-iwk  were,  profaablj,  first  used  among  Chris- 
Uutiiitereien  of  Coostantine  the  Great  The 
npkj'm  of  placing  them  always  towards  the  east 
ffipBffd  vith  Septus  II.  Since  the  Ume  of  Gre- 
|«7  VL,  Bonaa  Catholic  churches  frequently  con- 
iu«fcal  allaiSb  The  hi^  altar,  the  most  im- 
^araat,  b  m  the  chancel  of^he  church,  somewhat 
hftUtd;  the  other  smaller  ones  are  near  the  pil- 
Jn,  or  the  side  walls,  or  in  the  ch^iel.  In  the 
Uipr  fVoidtant  chnrches,  also,  there  is  usually  a 
fpM  tad-Ball  altar. 

ALnxwBc;  a  Saxon  dochy,  which  is  divided 
iiD  CvD  parts  by  the  principality  of  Gera.  At  pre- 
via, it  belongs  to  the  houses  of  Gotha  and  Saal- 
irli  The  ifirision  Uonginff  to»  the  fonner  house 
conaiBi  shoot  525  square  miles,  with  109,557  inha- 
i«aata,  bmoos  Ibr  their  attoition  to  agriculture  and 
M  tW  faRedhig  of  cattle.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
k«flLifui  and  best  cultivated  parts  of  Gennany.  llie 
dr^iiB  of  Soalleld  contains  about  212  square  miles, 
viih  30,500  nihabitants  (according  to  some,  about 
i:OK|«ieBules  and  21,400  inhabitants);  has  four 
fits  ooe  oiarlLet-town,  and  100  villages.  Each 
i »  poaesns  full  sovereignty.  The  city  of  A. ,  well 
biit  OB  the  Pleisae,  contains  1879  houses,  10,100 
abbiiBBli^  and,  tUl  1908,  was  a  free  city  of  the 
tapiie. 

Altis,  Francis  Charles,  a  German  Jesuit  and 
'ibanoiB  icholBStic  critic,  was  Greek  teadier  at 
>insa,  where  he  died  in  1804.  He  was  author  of 
to  )n»  thsD  260  Tolumes  of  dissertations,  one  of  the 
(riatifal  of  which  is  *^  Novum  Testamentum  ad 
rn^rm  Viadobooensem  Grssce  ezpressum,**  2  vols. 

Aim  Ego  (Latm  ;  the  other  I) ;  a  law  term, 
9!*d  psRicalariy  in  the  ofidal  style  of  the  kingdom 
^  Che  T«o  SicUiea,  by  which  the  king  gives  to  a 
"vi^tiorte,  sppointed  to  manure  the  ^Burs  of  the- 
Ufdon.  the  fiill  exercise  of  royal  power.  This 
tdfpcsed  ia  Maples  after  the  insurrection  of  Monte- 
(«ir.  vbcre  the  present  kuig,  when  crown^rince, 
hj  6,  isa),  was  anpointed  by  his  frither  vicar- 
r>Bil  of  the  kingdoiB.    In  France,  the  phrase 

Aunoii  denotes  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
^nrx  «f  aav  plane,  or  solid  body,  above  the  line  or 
ysrqf  itshMe;  thus  the  altitude  of  a  triangle  is 
»iwid  by  a  perpendicular  let  &11  from  any  one  of 
^  nrin  ipoB  the  base,  or  upon  the  base  produced; 
^^^fyvmt  ^  mae  triangle  may  have  different  aiti- 
^s  aoooniingly  as  we  assiane  ooe  side  or  another 
""'o  faB».  i&aio,  the  altitude  of  a  cone  or  pyra- 
^^^vfccthfr  right  or  oblique,  is  measured  by  a 
T^pva&slir  iK  &U  from  the  vertex  to  the  phme 
(f  cs  bie.  Shttilar  remarks  apply  to  other  solids, 
•-b  aamany,  altitudes  are  measured  or  estimated 
y  tfar  isdcs  sablended  between  the  object  and  the 
9^  tf  lie  horisan ;  and  this  altitiale  may  be  either 
^  w  Msrail.  The  apparent  altitude  is  that 
«idi  a  oblaaied  immediately  fitmi  observation ; 
>^  (W  ihte  akitpde  that  which  results  from  cor- 
^^'^  the  apparent  altitude,  by  making  allowance 
^paQss,refiaotkm,  &c.  The  altitucte  of  a  ter. 
^^  ofcSKt  ii  the  height  of  its  vertex  above  some 
y— ^|>hae  assumed  as  a  base.  The  altitude 
2*™^»  m  measured,  gnierally,  fix)m  the  level 
x.*""*  ^^  ■**  ^  altitude  of  a  mountain  is 
thPifAiiKji  between  the  mean  terrestrial  radius, 
™^<«Mee  of  the  vertex  of  the  mountain  from 
^«"^rf  the  earth.  If  the  altitude  of  a  moun- 
^^  ^r^fa  vithoot  any  expUinatioo,  the  altitude 


above  the  ocean  is  always  understotid.  Tliis  altitude 
can  be  measured  trigonometrically,  by  barometrical 
observations,  or  by  actually  measuring  the  nearesl 
distance  between  the  level  at  the  base  and  that  at 
the  vertex  of  an  ol^ject ;  and,  if  very  great  accuracy 
is  not  required,  by  optical  reflection,  uy  the  length 
of  shadows,  by  moveable  staves,  the  geometrical 
square,  &c.;  and,  generally,  by  any  method  in 
which  the  calculation  depends  upon  the  similarity  of 
plane  rectilinear  triangles. 

Alto,  or  Alto  TsMoas.  j4it$  is  the  term  ap- 
plied to  that  part  of  the  great  vocal  scale  which  lies 
between  the  mezise  Mprano  and  the  tenor,  and  which 
is  assigned  to  the  highest  natural  adult  male  voice. 
In  scores  it  always  signifies  the  counter-tenor  part. 

Altona  ;  the  largest  city  of  Denmark,  after  C?o- 
penhagen,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein ;  5S«  54'  25"  N. 
tat ;  go  56^  £.  Ion. ;  two  miles  from  Hamburg  on 
the  Elbe.  The  city  contains  upwards  of  23,000  in- 
habitants ;  among  whom  are  2400  German  and  Por- 
tuguese Jews,  under  the  direction  of  a  rabbin.  The 
remainder  are  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Cathdics»  and 
Anabaptists.  The  number  of  houses  is  about  22SU. 
There  are  also  520  habitable  cellars.  The  city  is 
built  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  which  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  an  amphitheatre,  when  viewed  from 
the  side  of  the  Elbe.  The  commerce  of  A.,  both 
inland  and  foreign,  is  considerable.  The  Danish 
government  has  conferred  many  privileges  on  the 
dty.  Here  is  a  board  of  commerce,  a  mmt,  an  ex- 
change, a  royal  bank,  and,  since  1739,  a  royal  school. 
In  1713,  A.  was  almost  totally  burned  by  the  Swe- 
dish general  Steenbock.  It  has  been  since  beauti- 
fully rebuilt. 

.  ALTaANSTADT  ,*  a  town  in  Saxony,  frimous  for  the 
treaty  concluded  between  Charles  XII.,  Idng  of 
Sweden,  and  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  i^pt. 
24,  1706,  by  whi<£  the  latter  resigned  the  crown  of 
Poland.  After  the  defeat  of  Charles,  at  Pultawa, 
Augustus,  Aug. '8,  1709,  declared  Uie  peace  of  Al- 
transtadt  void/because  his  commissioners,  von  Imhof 
and  Pfingsten,  had  exceeded  their  powers  in  signing 
Uie  conditions.  The  former  was  condemned  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life,  the  latter  to  be  put  to  deatli. 
Augustus,  at  the  invitation  of  some  Polish  nobles, 
returned  to  Pokmd,  took  possesion  of  the  throne, 
and  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  caar. 

Alum,  artificial.  Common  alum  is  a  triple  salt, 
consisting  of  sulphuric  acid,  alumine,  potash,  and 
water,  or  of  sulphate  of  alumine  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  united  together,  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  of  crystalliiatfon.  It  crystallises  in  regular 
octahedrons,  which  are  generally  truncated  on  their 
edges  and  solid  angles.  Alum  may  also  be  formed 
by  substituting  either  soda,  ammonia,  or  magnesia 
for  the  potash,  without  at  all  altering  its  crystalline 
form  or  its  taste.  It  dissolves  in  five  parts  oi  water, 
at  60»,  and  the  solution  reddens  vegetable  blues, 
indicating  the  excess  of  acid  which  this  salt  contains. 
Exposedto  heat,  it  undergoes  a  watery  fusion,  and 
becomes  light  and  spongy,  in  which  condition  it 
possesses  slightly  corrosive  properties,  and  is  used  as 
a  caustic,  under  the  name  of  alumen  exnceatum. — 
The  simplest  process  by  which  alum  is  prepared  is, 
perhaps,  that  adopted  at  the  Sol&tara  near  Naples, 
which  is  covered  with  a  white  clayey  soil,  througli 
which  sulphureous  vapours  are  constantly  emitted 
This  soil  is  alvrays  hot,  and  nothhig  more  is  requisite 
than  to  immerse  it  into  cisterns,  and  subject  the 
earthy  matter  to  lixiviation ;  after  which,  the  saline 
solution  is  evaporated  by  means  of  the  subterra- 
nean heat,  and  phiced  in  a  situation  to  cool,  when 
the  alum  is  deposited  in  crystals.  As  nothing  is 
added  during  the  process,  it  is  obvious  thai  the  uum 
roust  exist  ready  tomied  in  the  soil.    From  the  pre- 
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aenoe  of  a  small  portaan  of  iron,  the  Sol&tan  alum 
is  not  so  valuable,  for  many  purposes,  as  that  pro* 
duced  elsewhere ;  and,  aoooraingly,  its  use  is  mostly 
ooniined  to  the  Neapolitan  states.— The  manufiicture 
of  alum  directly  from  its  component  parts,  has,  of 
late  yean,  furnished  a  laqje  proportioo  of  this  eah- 
stance  found  in  commerce.  The  process  is  conducted 


in  the  following  manner :— Sulphur  and  nitiate  of 
potash  (nitre)  are  mixed  tocether,  in  the  proportions 
for  formioff  sulphuric  ado,  and  brought  into  com- 
bustion in  large  leaden  chamben,  or  rooms  lined 
with  a  thick  coating  of  plaster.  The  sulphur  is  thus 
addiAed,  and  converted  into  vapour,  and,  the  floor  of 
the  apartment  being  covered  with  clay  of  the  purest 
kind,  previously  cdcined,  the  acid  gradually  com- 
bines with  it,  and  forms  sulphate  of  luumine,  idiich, 
after  a  few  days,  is  dissolved  out  and  comideiably 
reduced  by  evaporation,  when  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  potash  (being  the  re^due  of  the  combustion  of  the 
nitre  and  sulphur)  is  poured  hi,  and  the  perfect 
crystals  of  alum  ara  deposited.  (See  ^Aim-tAile  and 
jtium-4ione,)^Tht  importance  of  alum  in  the  arts, 
b  very  great,  and  its  annual  consumptiott  is  im- 
mense. It  is  employed  to  increase  the  hardness  of 
tallow,  to  remove  greasiness  from  printers*  cushions 
and  blocks  in  calico  manufiustories,  and  to  render 
turbid  waters  limpid.  In  ^yein^,  it  is  used  todeanse 
and  open  the  pores  on  the  surfioe  of  the  substance 
to  be  dyed,  and,  by  the  attraction  of  the  colouring 
matter  for  the  alumine  it  contains,  to  render  it  fit  for 
reodving  the  colouring  partides.  Wood  and  paper 
are  dipfwd  into  a  solution  of  it  to  render  them  less 
combustible.  Paper  impregnated  with  alum  is  use- 
fid  in  whitening  silver,  and  m  silvering  brass  without 
heat  It  b  also  largely  used  in  the  composition  of 
crayons,  in  tannery,  and  in  medicine. 

Alum,  native,  is  found  in  most  countries,  in  the 
state  of  an  efHorescenoe  or  mould  upon  the  surfoce 
of  certain  slate  days  and  lavas,  and,  in  the  United 
States,  in  mica-Blate  rocks ;  also,  in  delicate  hair- 
shaped  fibres,  occupying  defts  in  a  bituminous  shale, 
prindpally  found  bi  Ttiuy.  It  may  always  be  easily 
recognised  by  its  sweetish,  astringent  taste,  in  whkdi 
it  resembles  the  artificial  alum.  It  exisU  only  in 
very  Ihnited  quantities,  and  contains  too  many  im- 
purities  to  be  of  any  practical  use.— A  native  alum 
has  of  late  been  founa  near  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
in  South  America,  in  which  soda  is  substituted  for 
potash.  Am.  Lyceum,  Nat  Hist  New  York,  vol 
iU.  p.  19. 

Alvm-Slate  ;  a  slaty  rock,  of  different  degrees 
of  hardness ;  colour,  j^ish,  bluish,  or  iron-Uack, 
and  often  possessed  ofa  glossy  or  shining  lustre.  It 
is  chiefly  composed  of  silex  and  alumine,  with  vari- 
able proportions  of  sulphuret  of  iron  (iron  pyrites), 
lime,  bitumen,  and  magnesia.  It  is  found  abun- 
dantly hi  most  European  countries,  and  from  it  is 
obtained  the  largest  part  of  the  alum  of  commerce. 
As  the  alum-slate  contains  only  the  remote  princi- 
ples of  this  salt,  the  process  for  obtahiing  it  is  some- 
what complicated.  In  the  flrst  place,  it  is  requisite 
to  acidify  the  sulphur  of  the  pyrites,  and  combine  it 
with  the  alumine.  This  b  effected  bv  roasting  the 
ore  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  then  liziviatinir  i( ; 
after  which,  potash  is  added,  and  the  crystallised 
alum  obtainea  by  evaporation. 

Alum-Stone  ;  a  mineral  of  a  greyish  or  yellow- 
ish'white  odour,  fine-grained,  and  approaching  to 
earthy  in  its  composition,  and  filled  with  numerous 
small  cavities.  It  may  be  scratched  with  the  knife, 
and  eaiily  reduced  to  fiagments.  When  strongly 
heated,  it  emits  a  sulphureous  gas.  It  b  composed 
of  alumhie,  43*92;  silex,  24<X>;  sulphuric  add, 
2dO0;  potash,  306;  water,  4'Oa  It  b  found  at 
Tolfa.  in  lUiW.  in  secondary  rocks,  and  from  it  b 


obtained  a  verv  pure  alinn,  by  simply  sa^jeclifi^  it 
to  roasting  and  lixiviatioD. 

Alumink,  or  Alvmina;  one  of  the  earths  enter- 
ing most  hugdy  mto  the  combination  of  all  rocfc». 
days,  and  loams.     .From  its  forming  the   plastic 
principle  in  days,  it  was  formerly  called  argit,  or  thr- 
argiUaeeout  earth  ;  but  since  it  has  been  asoerlBiDed 
that  it  constitutes  the  base  of  the  salt  alum,  U  is 
styled  alMnuM.     Like  the  other  earths,  it  was  re^ 
garded  as  an  dementary  substance  in  chemistry, 
until  the  researches  of  Sir  H.  Davy  led  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  a  compound  of  a  peculiar  metallic  base 
with  oxygen.— It  exists  in  the  state  of  a  hydrate,  or 
in  combinatkm  with  water,  in  the  Gibbsite,  a  minefal 
found  in  Richmond,  Massachusetts,  and  nearly  pure  in 
the  corundum  gems.  The  porcelain  days  and  kaolins 
contain  about  half  their  weight  of  this  earth,   to 
which   they  owe  their  most  valuable  properties. 
Alumine  may  be  obtained  pure  by  adding,  in   the 
first  place,  to  a  sdution  of  alum  in  twenty  parts  of 
water,  a  small  quantity  of  a  sdution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  to  predpitate  any  iron  that  may  be  prvaeiit, 
and  afterwaros  a  little  water  of  ammonia   (ayv« 
ammonim)  to  the  supernatant  liquid,  separated  from 
its  predpitate,  which,  uniting  with  the  solpbniie 
adfi  of  the  alum,  liberates  the  alumine.    On  being 
washed,  and  thoroughly  dried,   it  is  of  a  white 
colour,  and  without  taste  or  smelL    It  is  soluble  in 
liqdd  soda  and  potash,   from  whidi   it   may    be 
separated,'  unalterod,  by  the  acids.    It  is  infiisifale, 
except  hi  the  heat  of  the   compound  blowpipe. 
Alumhie  is  the  basis  of  poroelahi,  pottery,  bricks,  and 
crudbles.     It  has  a  strong  affinity   for  oil   and 
cdouring  matter,  which  causes  it  to  be  employed,  in 
the  state  of  days,  as  a  deansing  powder,  and,  in  a 
state  of  purity,  in  the  preparation  of  hikes,  in  dyeing 
and  calico-printing.    It  combuies  with  the  acids 
and  forms  numerous  salts;  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  sulphate  of  alumine  and  potash  (see 
Mum),  and  the  acetate  of  alumine.     This  salt  is 
formed  by  digesting  strong  acetk;  add  (vinegar) 
upon  the  newly-precipitated  earth ;  but,  for  the  use 
or  the  manufiicturer,  by  decomposing  alum  with 
acetate  of  lead,  (sugar  of  lend),  or,  more  eoooomkaUy, 
with  acetate  of  lime,  a  gallon  of  whidi,  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  1*060,  is  employed  for  every  two  and 
three-quarters  pounds  of  alum.     The  sulphate  of 
lime  formed  fidls  to  the  bottom,  and  the  acetate  of 
alumine  remains  in  solution  with  an  excess  of  alora, 
which  is  necessary  to  prevent  its  decomposition.    It 
is  of  extensive  use  in  calico-printing  and  dyeing,  as 
a  mordant,  and  is  employed  in  tm  pboe  of  uom, 
to  which  it  is  generally  preferred. 

Alurbd,  an  andent  Eiiglish  annalist,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  begiiuiing  of^the  12th  century,  was  a 
canon  and  treasurer  «  the  church  of  St  John  of 
Beverley,  his  native  town.  His  annals  come  down 
to  his  own  timn  hi  the  year  1189,  and  are  nlaaUe 
both  on  account  of  the  matter  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  written.  He  is  also  supposed  to  be 
author  of  ''The  History  of  St  John  of  Beveriey,** 
a  MS.  [Nneserved  in  the  Cottonian  library. 

Alva,  FenL  Alvares,  of  Toledo,  duke  of,  mmtster 
of  state,  and  general  of  the  hnperial  armies,  ivu  bom 
hi  1506,  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
Spahi.  He  was  educated  under  the  ejes  of  his 
grandfiither,  Frederic  of  Tdedo,  who  lostnictfd 
Kim  in  military  and  pditical  sdenoe.  He  csrricd 
arms,  when  very  young,  at  the  battle  of  Paris ; 
commanded  under  Chanes  V.  in  Hungary;  also  at 
the  si^ie  of  Tunis,  and  hi  the  expeditkn  igainft 
Alglen.  '  He  defended  Perpignaa  against  the 
dauphin,  and  disUnguished  hhnsdf  in  Nawrp  and 
Catalonia.  His  cautious  character,  and  his  Indtm- 
tion  for  politics,  at  firrt,  led  men  tu  beliere  that  ht* 
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fahlbatlJBie  military  talent;  and  Charies  V.  him- 

arLt,vlMB  he  advised,  in   Hungaiy,  to  build  a 

U^  d  foU  fix-  the  IWks,  rather  than  risk  a 

4ctoi«»  battle,  deemed  him  unqualilled  for  high 

t  iw—rii,  and  intrusted  him  with  important  offices 

oihrr  6«a  pcpwnal  £aTOur  than  respect  for  his 

aUity.    Kii  pride  was  offended  at  the  low  estima- 

ijsm  m  which  lie  w«s  lield,  and  his  genius  roused  to 

ihr  fcdonaance  of  exploits  deserving  of  a  penna- 

BOKiaDcmbfBoce.   His  able  generalSiip  gained,  in 

M7,  the  battle  of  Muhlberg,  against  John  Fre- 

dmc,  dector  of  Sascooj.    The  elector  was  taken 

pTBOBrr,  and  the  duke,  who  presided  in  the  council 

«f  var,  adjudged  him  to  death,  and  strongly  urged 

tke  napetor  to  execute  the  sentence.     In  1555,  he 

«aa  cwpmwrioned  to  attack  the  French  in  Italy,  and 

ptipe  Paul  IV.,  the  irreooncihibie  enemy  <xf  the 

niperor.     He    gained  several  victories,  relieved 

MilBB,  advanoea  to  Naples,  where  the  intrigues 

of  the  pope  had  sUned  up  a  rebellion,  and  confirmed 

itee  the  Spanish  influence.    When  Charles  Y. 

Rsfned  the  government  to  his  son,  Philip  II.,  A. 

imivTd  the  supreme  command  of  the  army.    He 

aiitnd  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  firustrated 

the  cftrts  of  the  French.    Philip,  however,  com- 

pelicd  kin  to  oootract  an  honourable  peace  with  the 

fopf ,  whom  A.  wished  to  humble.    Recalled  from 

Italy,  he  appeared,  in  1559,  at  the  French  court,  in 

««d(r  to  aairry  Elisabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry  II., 

W  praxy*  fin-  his  sovereign ;  she  was,  at  first,  de- 

aiaed  for  the  crown-prince,  don  Carlos.  About  this 

tof ,  the  Netherlands  revolted,  and  A.  advised  the 

kiS^  to  wppiesa  the  insurrection  by  severity  and 

fam.    The  king  intrusted  him  with  a  considerable 

my  sad  anloDitcd  power,  to  reduce  the  rebellious 

fraiiaoea.     Scarcely   had  A.   reached  Flanders, 

«ba  he  cilahlislied  the  council  of  blood,  at  the  head 

«f  which  Hood  his  confidant,  Juan  de  Vargas.  Thas 

tnlvnl  oQodemned,  without  discriminatioo,  all  whose 

fi^iaioBi  wefe  ajspected,  and  whose  riches  excited 

tbnr  avarice.     The  present  and  absent,  the  living 

Md  the  dad,  were  subjected  to  trial,  and  the? 

pnificfty  oaofacated.   Many  merchants  and  mecfaan- 

atnipBted  to  England;  more  than  100/XX)men 

tbudoaed  their  coontry ;   othere  resorted  to  the 

•aodHd  cf  the  proscribed  prince  of  Oranp.     The 

vnAi  ^  A.  was  increased  by  the  dera&t  of  his 

WwHant,  the  duke  of  Arembeig,  and  he  caused 

^  QooBls  of  Egmoot  and  Horn  to  be  executed  on 

tte  Ksftkd.    He  afterwards  defeated  the  count  of 

yaiMB,  OB  thejphiins  of  Gemmingen.    Soon  after. 

tW  piaoe  of  Orange  advanced  with  a  powerfjol 

•tty.    The  yoong  fVederic  of  Toledo  sent  to  his 

fahis;  asking  permission  to  attack  the  prince.  The 

^^^  who  fnanded  blind  obedience  from  his  in- 

^fWi.  aasvcnd,  that  he  pardoned  him  on  account 

if  Us  isexperienoe,  but  bade  him  beware  of  pressing 

tea  farther,  lor  it  would  cost  the  life  of  any  one  who 

doiU  foaure  on  a  shnilar  message.    The  prince 

tf  OiiBgBwas  Ibroed  to  withdraw  to  Gennany.  The 

^k»  aSaed  his  reputation,  as  a  general,  bv  new 

cnritin;  his  executioners  shed  more  blood  than 

^^vttcRL    The  pope  presented  him  with  a  con- 

*«yd  bat  and  sword,— «  disUnction  previously 

yfaied  only  on  princes.    Holland  ana  Zealand, 

■^•v^tr,  resfatcd  his  arms.    A  fleet,  which  was 

■icioftathis  cnmmanri,  was  annihilated ;  and  he 


*»  cm  where  met  with  insuperable  courage. 
\^  w  pohans  the  fear  of  losh^  the  fitvour  of 
<»^,iBdnced  hha  to  request  Ids  recall.  Philip 
^li^ro jiantcd  it,  as  he  perceived  that  the  resis- 
^■v  «  &  Xccbedands  was  rendered  more  obsti- 
^  Wtet  cruelties,  and  was  desirous  of  trying 
^*^«y  — sares.  In  Dec.  1573,  A.  pioclaimed  an 
'■Betty,  it^^gaed  the  command  of  the  troops  to 


Louis  de  Requesens,  and  left  the  land,  in  which  he 
had  executed  18,000  men,  as  he  himself  boasted, 
and  kindled  a  war,  that  burned  for  sixty-eight  yean, 
cost  Spain  800  millions  of  dollars,  its  finest  troops, 
and  seven  of  its  richest  provinces  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Duke  A.  was  received  with  distinction 
in  Madrid,  but  did  not  long  einoy  his  former  credit. 
One  of  his  sons  had  seduced  one  of  the  queen's 
ladies  of  honour,  under  a  promise  of  marriage,  and 
was,  for  that  reason,  arrested ;  his  &ther  assisted 
him  to  escape,  and  mairied  him  to  one  of  his  rela- 
tious,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  king.  A.  was 
banished,  in  consequence,  from  the  court,  to  his 
castle  Useda.  Here  he  lived  two  years,  when  tlie 
troubles  stirred  up  by  don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato^ 
who  had  been  crowned  king  of  Portugal,  forced 
Philip  to  have  recourse  to  A.,  as  one  ui  whose 
talents  and  fidelity  he  placed  great  reliance.  A.  led 
an  army  to  Portugal,  gained  two  battles  in  three 
weeks,  drove  out  don  Antonio,  and  reduced  all 
Portugal,  in  1581,  to  subjection  to  his  sovereign. 
He  made  himself  master  of  the  treasures  of  Uie 
capitel,  and  permitted  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the 
suburbs  and  sunounding  country,  with  their  usual 
rapacity  and  cruelty.  Hiilip  was  displeased  at  this, 
and  desirous  of  instituting  an  investigation  into  the 
conduct  of  his  general,  ^o  was,  moreover,  charred 
with  having  applied  the  wealth  of  the  conquered  to 
his  own  purposes.  But  a  haughty  answer  from  the 
duke,  and  the  fear  of  rebellion,  caused  him  to  desist. 
The  duke  died,  January  21,  1582,  aged  seventy- 
four  years.  A.  had  a  proud  mien,  a  noble  aspect, 
and  a  strong  frame ;  he  slept  little,  laboured,  and 
wrote  much.  It  is  said  of  him,  that,  during  sixty 
years  of  warfare  against  different  enemies,  he  never 
lost  a  battle,  and  was  never  taken  by  suiprise. 
But  pride,  severity,  and  cruelty  tarnished  his  re- 
nown. 

Alvbs,  Robert,  a  Scottish  minor  poet,  bom  at 
Elgin,  in  1745,  studied  at  Aberdeen  under  Dr 
Beittie,  became  schoohnaster  first  at  Deskford, 
afterwards  at  Banf^  vrhence  he  migrated  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  subsisted  himself  by  private  teach- 
ing. In  1782,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  and 
in  1789  another,  with  the  title  of  <<  Edinburgh,  a 
poem,  in  two  parts,  and  the  Weeping  Bard,  in  six- 
teen cantos.**  These  are  said  to  contain  striking 
traits  of  genius,  but  have  been  little  attended  to. 
He  died  m  1794,  leaving  a  laborious  work  in  the 
press,  entitled,  «  Sketches  of  a  History  of  Liteia- 
ture,"  which  was  afterwards  published. 

Amadiists.     See  Franeitcaru. 

AiuDsus ;  the  name  of  several  counts  of  Savoy. 
—A.  v.,  suniamed  the  Oreai,  succeeded  to  tlie 
sovereignty  in  1282.  He  gained  distinguished 
honour  in  defending  Rhodes  against  the  Turas.  He 
died,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eifpit  years,  in  1323,  at 
Avignon,  where  he  was  soliciting  pope  John  II.  to 
pul&h  a  crusade  in  fiivour  of  Andronicus,  emperor 
of  the  East,  who  had  married  his  dau^ter.  He 
was  much  loved  and  honoured  by  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  and  was  frequently  the  mediator  in  their 
differences.— A.  VIIL  succeeded  his  fiither,  A.VII., 
in  1391,  and  acquired  the  titles  of  the  Pacifies  and 
the  SohmoH  (^his  age.  In  1416,  Savoy  was  made 
a  duchy ;  but,  after  this  elevation,  A.  retired  from 
his  throne  and  &mily,  into  a  religious  house,  at  a 
place  called  RipaiUe.  In  this  reS^at,  he  devoted 
himself  to  pleasure,  so  that  /aire  ripaUlet  became 
proverbial  to  signify  aK/eof  indulgettce  <tnd  exptimU 
gratiAeaiwu  Here  he  aspired  to  the  papacy,  and 
employed  large  sums  of  money,  at  the  council  of 
Basil,  to  secure  his  election.  Accordingly,  this 
cour.cil,  in  1439,  having  denosed  Eugenius  IV., 
chose.  A.  in  his  place,  imder  the  name  df  Felix  V., 
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Uioiigh  he  had  never  taken  holy  oiden.  Eugenius 
eyccHnmimkaited  him.  On  the  death  of  his  rival, 
A.  was  persuaded  to  abdicate.  He  died  at  the  ase 
<^  sixtj-nine,  in  1461.— A.  IX.,  sumamed  the 
Happy,  CD  aooount  of  his  viitoe  and  piety.  Being 
once  asked  by  a  courtier  whether  he  kept  hoonds, 
he  pointed  to  a  great  number  of  poor  people  seated 
at  tables,  eating  and  drinking,  and  replied,  <<  lliese 
are  my  hounds,  with  whom  1  go  in  chase  of  heaven." 
He  died  in  1742,  aged  thirty'^seven  yean. 

Amajjis  ;  a  name  very  celebrated  in  the  romances 
of  chivalry.— 1.  A.  of  Gaul,  called,  firam  the  bear- 
ings Oil  his  shield,  the  knigki  of  the  /lofi,  but  in  the 
wudemeas,  BeUen^rot;  b  son  of  king  Perion  of 
France,  and  Eilesena,  daughter  of  king  Gavinter  of 
Bretagne.— 2.  A.  of  Greece,  a  great-grandson  of  the 
Gallic  A.,  and  son  of  Lisuarte  and  Onoleria, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Trebisond.— 3.  A.  of  the 
Star,  a  great-grandson  of  the  Grecian  A.,  son  of 
Agesihuu,  king  of  Colchis,  who  was  descended  from 
Austnxerea,  a  natural  diild  of  the  Grecian  A.,  by 
the  queen  Zahaia  of  Caucasus.  The  mother  of  this 
third  A.  was  Diana,  a  natural  child  of  Sidonia,  queen 
of  GuindagB,  bv  Florisel,  the  knight  of  the  beautiful 
shepherdess,  a  lawful  son  of  the  Grecian  A. — 4.  A. 
of  Trebisond,  descended  from  Roger  of  Greece,  the 
Much-beloved,  a  son  of  Florisel  and  Helen,  prin- 
cess of  Apollonia.  This  A.  was  a  great-grandson  of 
Florisel,  and  son  of  P(dixana  and  Xiscaron,  prince 
of  Cathay.  The  history  of  this  hero,  who  was  nearly 
the  same  to  Spain  as  Charlemagne  with  his  twelve 
peers  to  France,  and  king  Arthur  with  his  knights 
of  the  round  table  to  Eniriand,  is  oonUnued  thnwtth 
nine  generations ;  but  &e  question  conoenuns^  its 
OTigin  and  mixture  of  truth  with  fidile,  is  hivitSved 
in  so  much  darluiess,  that  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 
it  ori|pnated  with  the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  or 
the  J^ench.  In  the  Spanish  oriinnal,  this  romance 
is  contained  in  thifteen  books,  of  which  Cervantes, 
in  the  well-known  examination  of  the  library  of  Don 
Quixote,  caused  the  four  first  to  be  preserved,  be- 
cause they  were  not  only  the  fint,  but  ahK>  the  best 
and  only  books  of  this  kind  wfaidi  Spain  had  pro- 
duced; but  the  others  were  committea  to  the  flames. 
These  four  contain  only  the  history  ci  A,  de  Gaul. 
Some  say,  that  Vasco  Lobeira,  a  Portuguese,  who 
Ihred  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuir,  was 
their  author;  some,  that  they  were  written  by  an 
unknown  PWtuguese  lady;  and  othen  ascribe  them 
to  the  in&nte  dmi  Pedro,  son  of  John  I.  of  Portugal. 
On  the  contrary,  the  count  T^reasan  has  endeavoured 
to  render  it  pnAiable,  that  the  honour  of  their  author- 
ship belongs  to  a  French  troubadour  of  the  school 
of  Rustktoi  de  Puice,  the  author  of  neariy  all  the 
romances  of  the  round  table  till  the  time  of  Philh> 
Augustus  (1180— I22S).  We  shall  be  raady  to 
acknowledge  this,  if  it  la  established  by  a  critical 
oomparison  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts.  Gar- 
cfas  Ordonnes  de  Montalbo,  the  corrector  of  the  old 
edition,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  fifUi 
book,  which  contains  the  historr  of  Espbmdian,  the 
eldest  son  of  A.  Tha  sixth  book,  by  Pehg.  de 
Kibera.  contahis  the  adyentures  of  the  kniriit  Flo- 
risando;  the  seventh,  those  of  an  unknown  nilght ; 
and  the  eighUi,  by  J.  Dias,  contains  the  dee£  of 
Lisuarte;  Uie  ninth  ami  tenth,  those  of  Florisel,  of 
A.  of  Greece,  and  of  the  knight  Anaxante;  the 
eleventh  and  twelfUi,  the  adventures  of  Rogel  and 
Amilaus;  and  the  thirteenth,  those  of  SQvio de  la 
SUva.  The  Spanish  original  goes  no  fiuther.  Next 
follow  the  French  translations,  which  have  been  in- 
creased to  twenty-four  books,  since  the  translation  of 
Nidiolas  d'Heriieray,  lord  of  Essan,  in  1640.  The 
books  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  con- 
tain the  exploits  of  Spharamont  and  A.  of  the  Star; 


those  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twenty-lbiirth,  tha 
adventures  of  the  remaining  posterity  of  A.  of  Gaul, 
includingthedeedsof  A.  (tf  Trebisond.  The  sepa- 
rate parts  of  this  work,  which  are  seldom  fibuod  alto- 
gether, are  of  very  various  merit  The  additioas 
are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  four  fint  books,  lliere 
is  not  one  of  the  new  German  modifications  of  tills 
romance,  or,  rather,  this  string  of  romanoes,  which 
deserves  the  name.  The  ^tm  A.  of  Wieland,  a 
licentious  book,  has  nothtog  in  common  with  the  old 
A.,  except  its  tide  and  profusion  of  adventures.  A 
late  French  poet,  Creuf6  de  Lesser,  has  undertaken 
to  give  the  adventures  of  Arthur  and  his  knights  ol 
the  round  table,  Chariemacne  and  his  Paladins,  and 
Amadis,  in  a  new  dress.  His  version  of  the  lint  of 
these  contahis  twenty  cantos.  A  second  edition  of 
it  appeared  in  ISIS?.  His  Amadis,  oontainliig,  like- 
wise, twenty  cantos,  appeared  in  1813. 

Amalfi,  a  seaport  town  in  Italy,  situated  in  the 
gulf  of  Salerno,  about  thirty  miles  south  fiom  Na- 
ples. In  the  ninth  century,  it  rose  to  great  ^len- 
dour ;  assumed  the  fonn  of  a  commonwealth ;  and, 
for  its  aealous  exertions  against  the  Saiaeena,  was 
distinguished  by  the  tiUe  of  Defender  of  tiie  Faith. 
After  enjoying  its  republican  constitution  and  com- 
mercial  rank  for  900  years,  it  fell  into  decUnci,  and 
now  presents  a  sad  contrast  to  its  former  grandeur. 

Amalgam  ;  a  name  applied  to  the  cosabiBBtioas 
of  mercury  with  the  other  metals.    See  Merewf. 

Amaua,  Anna,  dodiess  of  8aze->Wefanar,  bom 
October  24,  1739,  daughter  of  Charles,  duke  of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel,  died  in  1806.  Duriag  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  princess 
was  the  centre  of  a  court,  which,  in  more  than  one 
respect,  resembled  that  of  the  duke  of  Fenan. 
which  was  adorned  by  the  presence  of  Tasao  and 
Ariosto.  She  gave  to  learned  men  the  support 
which  they  looked  for  in  vain  from  the  great  prinort 
of  Germany,  while  she  afforded  them  a  point  of 
union  and  an  agreeable  residence.  She  assembled 
round  her  Wleland,  Gcsthe,  Schiller,  and  many  of 
the  finest  minds  Of  Germany ;  and  sovemed  with 
wisdom  after  the  death  of  her  husbano. 

Amaltilba  ;  the  name  of  a  goat  In  Crete,  wfaidi 
suckled  Jupiter  when  his  mother  ooooealed  him 
there  through  fear  of  Saturn.  From  this  goat  caaie 
the  horn  of  plenty,  which  Jupiter  nve  to  the 
daughters  of  Melissus,  who  assisted  B&a,  with  tiie 
power  of  obtahiing  from  it  every  thing  neoesaary  for 
their  suhaistenoB;  called  coma  AmamuM  (the  same 
as  eamu  topUm^  the  horn  of  plenty).  According  to 
some,  A.  was  the  name  of  the  nvranh  who  watoied 
this  goat    The  Cumoan  sybil  also  Dore  this  name. 

AMAaANTH;  a  kind  of  fiowerwhidi  preserves  its 
bloom  after  it  is  plucked  and  dried.  On  this  ac^ 
count,  poets  make  it  an  emblem  of  hnmortality. 

Amathus  ;  fbnneriy  a  ^  hi  Cyprus,  renowned 
for  the  worship  of  Venus,  who  is  oOled,  from  this 
place,  AmMMwu 

Amatt  ;  a  fiunlly  of  Cremona,  who  manufactured 
vtollns,  in  the  sixteenth  and  beventeenth  centuries, 
whidi,  on  account  of  their  fuU  tones,  are  yet  held  Co 
be  the  best  hi  use,  and  have  become  very  dear. 
They  are  called  AmaH  vMins,  and  also  Ovsmhm. 

Amazon,  Amazons,  Mabakon,  or  OacLLANA ; 
a  river  of  South  America,  the  largest  in  the  worid. 
It  b  formed  by  a  great  number  ofsouroes  which  rise 
in  the  Andes ;  but  the  two  head  branches  are  the 
Tungumgua  and  Ucayale,  botii  rising  tai  Pern, 
the  former  from  lake  Lauricodia,  in  hit.  10*  SfT  S.. 
the  latter  formed  by  the  Apuilmac  and  Beni,  the 
head  waters  of  whk^  are  between  hiL  60*  and  18*  S. 
The  general  ooune  of  the  river  is  N.  of  E.,  and, 
indu£ag  its  windings,  is  upwards  of  4000  miles  m 
length.    It  flows  into  the  Atlantic  under  the  equa- 
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tar;  Ac «ttii«if  the  mouth  is  stated  by  some  writ- 

mn  ISB, bf  oftefs  at  180  miles.    Boat  navigation 

inMiwfiri  Jacn  de  Braoomoros,  in  Quito ;  and 

ks ad  dat  tcsscJs  of  400  or  500  tons  may  sail 

fra  AraMth  Chrougboat  almost  the  whole  extent. 

nptek  is  staled  at  finam  thirty  to  forty  fethoms, 

UVaMsfioas  the  ocean,  and  the  tide  is  peroepti- 

tarmBOsk    Its  desoenty  in  a  straight  course  of 

J«9Bin,«as  found  by  Oondamme  to  be  1020  feet 

tte  ai  and  a  igmater  incbes  in  a  mile) ;  but  the 

^wbwathe  tide  is  fint  pensetred  is  only  ninety 

iftsboie  the  na.     its  current  is  very  rapid  and 

Toina.— It  dmhK  an  extent  of  eountiy  about  1600 

•  ITOOades  fi«B  N.  lo  S^  receiving  the  waters  of 

<bil SOOrivns, eaaaeof  them aslarie as  the  Dan- 

lb.   Fran  the  N.  U  receives  the  Santiago,  Mo- 

ntt.  ftitoB«  Tiapre,  Napoi,  Nejno,  Putumayo, 

V^wi,  Vagiopin,  Ourapatuba,  Yaki,  &c. ;  firom 

1^  &,  the  Goaltan,  Ucayaie,  Cudiivara,  Yahuari, 

<^;»t  lladeifa,  Topayos,  Xingu,  Goanapu,  Migu, 

l>e.~ne  banks  ate  clothed  wim  immense  and  im- 

PwuiUe  woods,  which  affind  a  haunt  to  tigers, 

nrsleopazds,  vrild  boars,  and  a  great  varied  of 

wots ;  they  abo  abound  in  birds  of  the 

plunmge,  and  apes  of  the  most  &n- 

asticapManaice.     Toe  waters  swarm  with  alliga- 

tBR^tofUes,  and  a  n«at  variety  of  fish.    Thevege- 

tiUt  prodaetiona,  tnat  grow  wild,  are  cacao,  dnna* 

a■^1B■lla,  pines,  &c     The  country  is  adapted  to 

«A^  aior-canes,  rice,  maiae,  plantains,  lemons, 

)Jan, sodonnges.      Here  are  also  precious  woods, 

3^  cefe,  red-vrood,  bolly-wood,  pine,  &c    In  the 

aar  sessoa,  the  rhrer  overfiows  its  banks,  and 

ntm  tad  fertiliaea  the  adjacent  country.     The 

tas  ind  ishoids  were  formerly  peopled  by  numer- 

« tribes  of  InAans,  who  have  either  oecome  extinct 

vIbtc  retired  to  the  moontains.    The  first  Euro- 

pm  tint  viritcd  this  river  was  Francis  d'Orellana, 

•U  lanag  met  with  some  armed  women  on  its 

bds,  fion  this  drcnmstance  gave  it  the  name  of 

6f  fwr  tfike  AmaixmM. 

AKA201IS.    An  old  traditioa,  which  l^lpears  to  be 

^vid(^  m  sQBie  measure,  on  historical  truth,  gives 

tt  vmmt  of  a  community  of  women,  who  permitted 

^  ■*&  to  nside  among  them,  fought  imder  the 

'^teflfatpieeD,  and  long  constituted  a  fbrmida^ 

^tttte.  They  had  commerce  with  the  men  of  the 

f^Uwoiii^  DBtiooa  merely  for  the  sake  of  preserv- 

1^  ibeir  eommmiity.    The  male  children  they  sent 

«^  to  their  firthers,  but  they  brous4it  up  the 

^ifetto  war,  and  burned  off  the  right  breast,  that 

«>  put  of  the  body  midit  not  impede  them  in  the 

■f  rf  the  bow.    fVom  Oils  circumstance,  they  were 

*3u«l  JmojBotu,  L  e.  wanting  a  breast    The  an- 

ci^mmente  three  nations  of  A.— 1.  The  Afri- 

g^jbp  nade  great  conqnests  under  their  queen, 

"T*a^  bat  were  afterwards  extirpated  by  Hercules. 

yt  The  Afliatic,  the  most  fiimous  of  all,  who  dwelt 

■  PWas,  on  the  riyer  Thermodon.    These  once 

W  vir  00  all  Asia,  and  built  Ephesus.    Their 

1^^  HippolTta,  was  vanquishea  by  Hercules. 

^«adud  Attica  in  the  time  of  Theseus.  They 

^^the  assistance  of  Troy  under  their  queen, 

*^(Mcs,dBugfaterof  MarsandOtrere.    About 

^7««9  bcfive  Christ,  their  queen,  Thalestris, 

*«i^  to  Alexander  of  Macedon,  soon  after 

T^theydiaaimcar  from  history.— 3.  The  Scythian 

Mtaaeh  of  the  Asiatic.    They  attacked  the 

^^'ffniif  Scythians,  but  afterwards  contracted 

^^|CB  vidi  them,  and  went  forther  into  Sarma- 

^ J*^  Aey  hunted  and  made  war  in  company 

^^hsteads.— The  old  geographers  gave  the 

t"*  f  iaasmia  to   a  large  tract  of  country 

°°*gBig  of  South  America,  because  the  first 

""^'^^Q'  of  the  country  said  that  they  found  there 


a  nation  of  Amasons.  Later  writers  have  corrected 
this  error,  and  Amasonia  has  disappeared.  It  is  laid 
down  on  the  old  maps  as  a  part  of  what  is  at  present 
Brazil  and  Peru.  The  river  Amaion,  (q.  v.),  or 
Maranon,  which  inundates  and  fertiliras  this  coun- 
try as  the  Nile  does  Egypt,  is  the  largest  river  in 
the  world.  (See  South  America,)  Orellana,  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  country,  relates,  that,  as  he 
sailed  up  the  river,  he  found  on  its  banks  a  nation  of 
armed  women,  who  made  war  on  the  neigfaboiuing 
people;  and  this  circumstance  gave  the  name  to  the 
river  and  country. 

AiiBAssADoa  (Frendi,  amboModeur);  the  high- 
est degree  of  foreign  nunisters.  Ther  represent  the 
penon  of  their  sovereijni,  or  the  people,  if  they  are 
sent  by  a  republic.  They  enjoy  great  privileges. 
Ambassadors,  in  this  strict  sense  S  the  word,  are 
sent  at  present  only  by  a  few  of  the  most  important 
ffovenmients  of  Europe,  e.  g.  England,  France, 
Spain,  Austria,  Russia:  Phissia  never  sends  them. 
The  old  republic  of  Venice  was  accustomed  to  send 
ambassadors,  and  was  always  considered  equal  in 
rank  to  a  king.— For  further  information,  see  MtrM- 
ter,  foreign, 

AMBsa.  This  well-known  substance  usually  pre- 
sents some  shade  of  yellow  in  its  colour,  finom  which 
it  sometimes  passes  to  reddish-brown.  It  is  brittle ; 
yields  easily  to  the  knife ;  is  translucent,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  resinous  lustre.  Specific  gravity,  1065. 
It  bums  with  a  yellow  flame,  emitting  a  pungent, 
aromatic  smoke,  and  leavbg  a  light,  carbonaceous 
residue,  whidi  is  employed  as  the  ba^  of  the  finest 
black  varnishes.  By  friction  it  becomes  strongly 
electric ;  from  which  property  originated  the  name 
and  science  of  electricity,  nXwrfpt  being  the  Greek 
word  for  amber ;  and  with  this  substance  Thales, 
one  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  performed  the  first 
electrical  experiment— It  is  found  in  masses,  from 
the  siie  of  coarse  sand  to  that  of  a  man's  head,  and 
occurs  in  beds  of  bituminous  wood  situated  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic  seas ;  also  in 
Pohind,  France,  Italy,  and  Denmark.  Sometimes 
it  is  foimd  on  the  east  coast  of  Britain,  and  in  gravd 
pits  round  London.  More  recenUy,  it  has  been 
found  in  the  United  States,  at  cape  Sable,  in  Mary- 
land. The  largest  mass  ever  found  was  got  in 
Lithuania,  and  weighed  eighteen  pounds.  From  its 
occurring  very  fiequentiy  attached  to  pieces  of 
bitumeniied  wood,  and  containing  insects,  it  is  infer- 
red, with  great  probability,  that  amber  originated 
from  vegetable  juices,  ana  has  undeivone  its  pre- 
sent modification,  possibly,  from  sulphuric  acid, 
derived  from  the  iron  pyrites  which  always  abounds 
in  the  deposits  where  it  occurs.— It  is  susceptible  of 
a  good  polish,  and  has,  at  different  times,  been  much 
esteemed  as  a  personal  ornament ;  but  its  want  of 
hardness  and  lustre,  together  wiUi  the  ease  with 
vdiich  imita&ms  are  maoe  of  it,  have  brought  it  into 
comparative  disuse.— By  distillation,  it  affords  an  oil, 
and  a  peculiar  acid,  the  former  of  which  is  deno- 
minated oil  o/amber^  and  the  latter  ntecinic  acid, 
firom  mMmtimf,  the  Latin  name  for  amber.  The 
succinic  add,  vrhen  purified,  exists  ui  vidiite,  trans- 
parent, prismatic  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol ;  has  strong  add  properties ;  it  forms 
salts  with  the  alkalies  and  several  of  the  earths. 
The  succinate  of  potash  is  useful  in  analysis  for  the 
separation  of  oxyde  of  uon.  The  oil  of  amber  is 
used  in  medicine.  '  ' 

Ambbsg  ;  formeriy  the  capital  dty  of  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  on  the  vils,  in  the  Bavarian  dominions, 
in  the  midst  of  numerous  iron-works.  Lon.  llo  d(y 
£.;  lat  490  SS'  N.  It  contains  7680  inhabitants, 
and  712  houses.  The  manufiictory  of  arms  yields 
yearly  from  10/XX)  to  20,000  muskets  of  the  best 
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quality.  The  old  fortifications  serve  for  a  public 
walk.  At  A.  the  arcliduke  Charles,  Aug.  24, 
1796,  defeated  the  French  general  Jourdan,  and 
compelled  him.  Sent.  3,  by  the  battle  of  Wurtsbuig, 
to  retreat  to  the  Kaine. 

AMBEROsa,  Christoph.;  a  German  oidnter  of  the 
16th  oentiuy,  bona  in  Nuremberg.  He  resided  in 
Augsburg,  where  he  painted,  in  L5S0,  a  portiait  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  rewarded  him  richly, 
and  honoured  him  highly.  This  painting  is  now  at 
Berlin.  The  Hittary  ofJoMeph,  in  twelve  pictures, 
IS  said  bf  Sandrait  to  be  his  best  work.  He  uainted 
in  the  poweiful  style  of  the  elder  Holbehi,  who  was 
living  in  his  time ;  he  copied,  also,  many  portraits 
of  this  masttf,  and  cut  in  wood.  A.  died  between 
1550  and  1560. 

AMBEaoais  is  found  floating  in  the  sea  near  the 
coasts  of  various  tropical  countries,  and  has  also 
been  taken  from  the  intestines  of  the  spermaceti 
whale,  where  it  is  supposed  to  originate,  owin^  to 
disease.  It  is  met  wiui  in  masses  of  various  sises, 
sometimes  weighing  nearly  800  pounds.  Its  colour 
is  a  yellowish  or  blackish  white;  it  is  generally 
brittle,  and  may  be  compressed  with  the  teeth  or 
nails.  It  melts  at  140»,  and  is  entirely  dissipated  on 
red-hot  coaU.  It  is  soluble  In  aether,  volatile  oils, 
and  alcohol,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  peculiar 
animal  substance  called  atHpocire.  Its  odour  is 
very  agreeable,  and  hence  arises  its  only  use.  In 
the  state  of  an  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  added  to 
lavender-water,  tooth-powder,  hair-powder,  wash- 
balls,  &C.,  to  which  it  commuuicates  its  firagrance. 
Its  retail  price  in  London  is  a  guinea  per  ounce. 

Amboyna  ;  one  oi  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
of  the  Molucca  islands,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  the 
seat  of  their  government,  and  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  hi  nutmegs  and  cloves.  It  lies  in  £.  Ion. 
128a  i&,  and  S.  lat  3«  42^,  and  is  between  fifty  and 
sixty  milfs  long.  Its  general  aspect  is  beautiiul, 
and  its  climate  generally  salubrious.  It  has  been 
occasionally  visited  by  earthquakes.  It  affords  a 
great  variety  of  beautiful  wood  for  inlaying  and 
other  ornamental  work.  Rumphius  redLons  the 
species  at  400.  The  dove-tree  is  the  staple  produc- 
tion of  A.  The  island  affords  annually  about 
lidOyOOO  pounds  of  its  fhiiL  The  Dutch,  during  the 
long  period  of  their  possession  of  A.,  made  every 
effort  to  monopolise  this  valuable  ipice.  The  num- 
ber of  trees  was  regulariy  registered  by  the  governor, 
all  the  plantations  of  them  visited,  and  particular 
districts  devoted  to  their  cultivation.  They  bought 
firom  the  neighbouring  islands  all  the  doves  that 
other  nations  were  likely  to  hnport,  and,  in  some 
cases,  compelled  the  diie&  to  destroy  the  lest,  and 
even  the  trees  that  bore  them.  They  are  said  to 
have  prohibited  the  culture  of  many  edible  roots  on 
the  island,  to  withhold  the  means  of  subsistence 
from  settlers  and  conquerors.  Sugar  and  coflee  are 
plentiful  hi  A.  Sago  is  the  prindpal  artide  of 
Cuod.  The  few  fiuits  oilUvated  are  delidous.  The 
natives,  like  other  Malays,  are  rude  and  savage, 
■nd,  when  intoxicated  with  opium,  capable  of  any 
crime.  There  are  many  Chinese  and  European 
settlers  on  the  ishuid,  and  mixed  races,  from  inter- 
marriages, neariy  as  hur  as  Europeans.  The  Chinese 
are  industrious,  and  live  much  together.  Some  of 
the  aborigines  hi  the  woods  are  saU  to  be  as  barbar- 
ous as  ever,  and  to  offer  human  sacrifices.  When  the 
English  took  A.,  hi  1706,  it  contained  about  45,252 
inhabitants,  of  whom  no  less  than  17,813  were  Pro- 
tesmnts ;  the  rest  were  Mohammedans  and  Chinese. 
The  houses  of  the  natives  are  made  of  bamboo-canes 
and  sago-trees.  They  sleep  upon  mats.  Their 
weapons  are  bows,  darts,  dmeters,  and  targets. 
Thry  are  said  to  be  inddent,  effcmhiate,  and  pusil- 


lanhnous,  and  their  women  to  h^  lioentMNis. — In 
1605,  A.  was  conquered  by  the  Dutch,  aisd  taken 
fixmi  the  Portuguese,  its  former  masten.  Thgj  did 
not,  however,  ^  possession  of  the  wfade  island,  tiU 
after  the  Upse  of  some  years.  During  this  period, 
the  English  had  erected  some  factories  in  A.,  and 
the  dispute  between  the  settlers  of  the  two  nations 
led  to  the  event  called  the  masMoere  of  Amio^na, 
The  Dutch  accused  the  English  hinabilaiiU  of 
being  engaged  m  a  conspiracy  against  the  Dutch 
possessions.  They  were  unmediately  seised,  kaded 
with  irons,  thrown  into  prison,  put  to  the  torture  to 
extort  a  <x>nfession,  and  those  idio  survived  this 
treatment  were  executed.  The  number  of  persons 
^o  perished  were  twenty-two ;  ten  Ensdishmen, 
deven  Japanese,  and  one  Portuguese.  The  Eng- 
lish ftctory  was,  in  conseouence,  withdrawn  fitn 
the  island,  and  the  effects  or  the  English  merchants 
sdsed  to  the  amount  of  i^400,00a  The  En^ish 
factories  in  the  adjacent  islands  were  also  seised. 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  obtauied  no  silisfiiction  for 
this  outrage,  but  Cromwdd  compdled  the  United 
Provuices  to  pay  i&300,000  as  a  small  oompensatioB. 
A.  has  been  twice  taken  by  the  English,  in  1796 
and  1810,  but,  after  each  capture,  restored  to  the 
Dutch,  m  whose  possession  it  is  at  present.  The 
capital  dty  of  the  island  is  called  by  the  ssnte 


Ambras,  or  Amsab  ;  a  castle  hi  Tyrol,  nrar 
Inspruck,  formeriy  distinguished  for  its  rauseun, 
oontainuig  armour,  painUngs,  &c.,  and  a  librsry, 
which  is  now  at  Inspruck.  The  museum  is  at  pre- 
sent hi  Vienna,  and  has  been  described  by  Alois 
Primisser  (Vienna,  1819).  Sixty-nine  MSS.  be- 
long  to  this  museum,  one  of  which  is  a  copy  of  the 
fiEUDOUs  Heldenhieh, 

Ambsosia,  in  the  mythdogy  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  a  sweet  and  balsamic  juice  flowing  from 
the  sdl  of  the  happy  island  of  Oceanus.  It  was  the 
nutriment  of  the  gods,  and  preserved  their  immor- 
tality. Generally  it  was  taken  as  food,  sometimes 
as  drink,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  nectsr. 
(q.  V.)  It  was  used  also  as  an  omtment  Men  wito 
were  allowed  to  partake  of  A.  received  an  incmue 
of  beauty,  strength,  and  swiftness;  and  became,  in 
some  measure,  assimilated  to  the  gods. 

Ambrose,  Saint;  a  celebra^  fiither  of  the 
church ;  bom  in  340,  probably  at  Treves,  whnv 
his  father  resided  as  governor  of  Gaul.  Happy 
omens  attended  him,  even  in  the  cradle.  A  swarm 
oi  bees  covered  the  eyes  of  tite  boy,  while  slumber- 
ing in  the  court  of  his  fother's  castle,  and,  iriien  tlie 
nurse  hastened  to  him,  she  was  astonished  to  per- 
ceive the  bees  gohig  in  and  out  of  his  mouth,  witl;- 
out  doing  hun  anv  hijury.  His  &ther,  reooUecUiig, 
perhaps,  a  simikr  wonder  mentioned  of  Plato, 
hoped,  from  this  circumstance,  that  he  was  destined 
for  greatness.  His  education  was  suitable  to  bis 
rank ;  the  best  teachers  at  Rome,  where  the  family 
had  gone  after  the  death  of  his  father,  formed  ha 
mimf  and  his  heart  After  finishing  thdr  studies, 
A.  and  his  brother,  Satyrus,  went  to  Milan,  where 
they  commenoed  the  study  of  the  law.  Here  A. 
disUnguished  himsdf  so  much  that  Valentinian  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  the  provinces  between  the 
Alps,  the  Mediterranean,  Tuscany,  the  Adige,  and 
the  Adriatic  sea.  His  kindness  and  wiakm  gaim^d 
hun  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  people  ;  but  thrir 
prosperity  was  hiterrupted  by  the  distmbaoces 
growhig  out  of  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  and  he  was 
called  to  the  bishopric  of  Mikn,  by  the  unanimous 
voices  of  Arians  and  Catholics.  A.  long  refused  to 
accept  this  dignity,  but  in  vain.  He  flra  by  night, 
and  thought  liimself  on  the  way  to  Pavia,  but  un- 
expectedly found  himself  again  before  the  gates  of 
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At  JeosUi  he  3rielded,  received  baptism,  for 
k  tadkiiiato  Deen  ooly  a  artechumen,  and,  eight 
491  dtt,  was  consecnted  a  priest.  The  7th  of 
Dconbv  b  still  celefacated  by  the  chureh  on  this 
waeaaL  A.  obtained  great  honour  by  his  conduct 
mhAn,  lie  died  in  397.  Amiable,  afbble, mild, 
mi  aoM,  he  used  hb  authority  only  to  promote 
IfceAnMSB  of  those  around  him,  and  the  good  of 
(kt  CMohc  ohurcfa.    His  wiitinip  (the  best  edition 


siftte  Benedictines,  2  vols.  foKo,  1686—00)  bear 
iteifiBBpaf  his cfaarscter.  The  Ambrosian  Chant, 
tr  Te  Arm  LamdamtUy  has  been  ascribed  to  him. 
Ijler  crilaes,  however,  have  shown  that  he  should 
sot  be  cDnridered  its  author.  A.  improved  the  sing- 
isf  is  the  vestcni  cburefaes.  A  liitin  commentary 
flsike  thiiteeB epistles  of  the  ^xMtle  Paul,  cslled 
Amhtmtlar, or  PMemd^Ambratnu^  has  been  &lsely 
■oibid  to  hhn. 

AsnoiB,  IssaCf  a  learned  and  pious  presbyterian 
dapaiB,  was  bora  about  the  year  1691,  educated 
ic  (maid,  sod  appointed  minister  first  at  Pjreston, 
mA  sficmards  at  Gaistang  in  Lancashire,  from 
«lich  httet  place  he  was  ^ected,  in  1662,  for  non- 
Qosftmuty.  He  died  in  1664,  leaving  several  reli- 
(poavorics,  aoMaup  which  the  most  popular  is  the 
ttcalitled  **  LofdOng  unto  Jesus.** 

AanosuN  LnaASY.     This  collection  of  books 

It  Uiha,  fiuDOos,  in  modem  times,  on  account  of 

iktimaifma  made  by  Angelo  Maio,  was  opened 

tttiiepsUicin  1600,  by  cardinal  Frederic  fiorro- 

■m,  a  rebtioo  of  St  Charles  Borromeo.     The 

ariasl,aid)biBbop  of  Milan,  a  lover  of  knowledge, 

osaai  Ifas  books  to  be  purdiased  by  learned  men 

«tes  he  sent  through  Europe,  and  even  through 

^Ub.   At  the  opening  of  the  libiary,  it  contained 

ate  3o/XX)  printed  books,  and  15,000  manuscripts 

ta  iQ  lassngea.    It  now  contains  60,000  printed 

bvb^em&gtoMillin,  140,000).    ItwascaUed 

i^  Amirmmm  LSkrarf,  in  honour  of  St  Ambrose, 

d»  (stron  aint  of  Milan.    Angelo  Maio,  in  his 

Mtttothefiagnentsofthe  ITmd,  which  he  ob- 

luad  fioB  the  treasmres  of  this  library,  has  shown 

b»  the  cniWtion  has  been  fanproved,  particularly 

bf  tie  sUitian  of  the  Pinellian  manuscripts.    Its 

iwsidinDder  wished  to  connect  with  it  a  college 

«f  kannd  men,  who  should  take  chaige  of  the 

ttnot  departments  of  the   library,  and  make 

^vn  its  treasores,  particularly  to  foieigneis,  who 

vskedfariolbnmitSQn.    The  want  of  funds  reduced 

dii  eoOfge  from  sixteen  members  to  two,  Ytho  yet 

^  tie  title  DmHoreM  BiUL  ^m^ror.,  with  a  gold 

■^  haviiy  &VWi  Mura/^  mscribed  on  it    Be- 

«^  the  palfanpifrts  &covered   by  Maio,  this 

Anryeantsias  a  Virga,  in  whkdi  is  the  account  of 

PnoRh^int  meeting  with  Laura,  written  by  his 

Mtihssd.    At  a  little  distance  from  the  library  is  a 

iNlsycifvofksofart,  containing,  besides  casts  in 

i^^tr,  sevcfal  pictures  of  enunent  masters,  parti- 

"Mythe  caitooo  of  Raphael's  Schooi  ofAtheruy 

■d  the  Aidies  of  Leonardo  da  Vind,  as  well  as  the 

<vi;  Ofies  of  this  neat  painter's  LoMt  Supper  {La 

^^   Of  the  twMve  volumes,  containing  manu- 

<o^  '■  the  hand  of  Leanardo  da  Vina,  which 

*>n  IsiBuli  preserved  as  a  treasure  in  the  A.  L., 

*'y<aevoliaBe,  more  interesting  than  the  others 

"im^  of  the  drawings  in  it,  is  to  be  found  tliere 

^M^csat;  all  the  others  having  beoi  carried  to 

Avtv,  a  Hebrew  word,  originally  signifying 
7^^*  bas  been  transferred  from  the  religious 
^R^  of  the  Jews  to  that  of  the  Christians.  He 
^F^osBoed  the  blessing,  at  the  close  of  the 
T^^'^Ae  Jewish  synaMues,  was  answered  by 
^^^'^f^^'^^i^'O'iotWTih^yniKdamen,  Also,  in 
^^  iv%lw  assemblies  of  the  first  Cliristians,  the 


prayer  made  by  the  eldest  of  the  worshiopers,  or  by 
a  teacher,  was  concluded  by  the  people  with  an 
amen.  Public  prayers  are  still  often  concluded 
with  this  word.  By  the  amen  of  a  composer  of 
music,  we  understand  this  word  set  to  music  to 
enable  the  choir  to  respond  to  the  prayer  or  blessing 
chanted  by  the  priest  before  the  altar.  Someamens 
are&mous. 

Amende  HONOuaABLE  was  an  in&mous  kind  of 
punishment  formerly  inflicted,  in  France,  upon 
traitors,  oarriddes,  lud  sacrilegious  persons.  The 
offender  being  delivoed  into  the  hands  of  a  hang- 
man, his  shirt  was  stripped  off,  a  rope  put  about  his 
neck,  and  a  taper  into  his  hand;  then  he  was  led  into 
court,  where  he  was  oblised  to  ask  pardon  of  God, 
the  king,  the  court,  and  his  country.  Sometimes 
the  punuhment  ended  here ;  but  sometimes  it  was 
only  a  prelude  to  banishment  to  the  galleys,  to  im- 
prisonment in  the  Bastile,  death,  or  torture.— 
Amende  haiuntrable  is  also  a  term  used  for  making 
recantation  in  open  court,  or  in  presence  of  the 
person  injured. 

Amendment,  in  law ;  the  correction  of  any  error 
committed  in  a  process.  An  error  in  judgment  can- 
not be  amended,  but  an  error  afler  judgment  may 
be.  A  writ  of  error  must  be  broii^t  by  the  party 
aggrieved  by  an  error  in  judgment  Any  error 
after  judgment,  in  plea  or  otherwise,  may  alvraiys 
be  amended,  by  leave  of  the  comt^Amendmenif'm 
pariiament  or  congress,  denotes  an  alteration  made 
in  the  original  draught  of  a  bill,  whilst  it  is  passing 
through  the  houses.  Amendments  may  be  made  so 
as  totally  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  proposition ;  and 
it  is  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  proposition,  hj  making 
it  bear  a  sense  diffsrent  from  wlu^  was  intended  by 
the  movers,  so  that  they  vote  against  it  themselves. 
A  member  who  has  spoken  to  the  main  question 
may  speak  again  to  the  amendment  See,  for  this 
and  other  pouits  respecting  amendments,  both  in 
Enijiand  and  the  United  States,  Jefferson's  Manual 
of  FarUamentary  Practice^  sect.  35. 

Ameeica,  Eastward  of  Asia,  westward  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  lies  the  continent  of  America.  It  extends 
from  lat  56*  S.  to  an  unknown  northern  latitude, 
and  consists  of  two  great  divisions.  North  and  South 
America  (q.  v.),  which  are  connected  by  the  isthmus 
of  Darien  or  Panama.  The  whole  continent  is 
upwards  of  9,000  miles  in  length,  and  from  l,600to 
1,800  in  average  breadth.  The  number  of  square 
miles  which  it  contains  is  stated  differently  by  dif- 
ferent authorities.  Templemann  gives  1 4,323,000 ; 
Balbi,  14,622,000;  Graberg,  15,737,000;  Hassel, 
17,303,000.  Between  the  two  great  divisions  lie 
the  West  India  islands  (q.  v.),  extending  from  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  sea  into  the 
Atlantic.  North  America  includes  Greenland,  be- 
longing to  Denmark;  British  America,. wluch com- 
prises New  Britain,  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada. 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia;  the  Russiap 
Dossessions  in  the  north-west ;  the  United  States ; 
Mexico,  and  Guatimahu  The  principal  ranges  of 
mountains  are,  the  Alleghany  mountains,  the  fiocky 
mountains,  and  the  CordillerBS  of  Mexico.  Some 
of  the  largest  rivers  are,  the  St  Lawrence,  Missis 
sippi,  Missouri,  Rio  del  Norte,  Colorado,  Arkansas, 
Red  river,  and  Ohio.  North  America  contains  the 
hirgest  frrah-water  lakes  on  the  globe ;  some  of  the 
most  extensive  are,  lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Michi- 
gan, Erie,  Ontario,  Winnipeg,  Skve  lake,  Athapes- 
cow,  Champlain,  and  Nicaraffua.  The  principal 
bays  uid  gul&  are,  Baffin's  oay,  Hudson's  bay, 
James's  Bay,  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Delaware 
bay,  Chesapeake  oay,  the  gulfe  of  Mexico  and 
California,  and  the  bays  of  Honduras  and  Cam- 
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pe»chy.  Tlie  most  important  islands  are,  New- 
fqiwdiiBLnd,  Cape  Breton,  St  Jean's,  Rhode  Island, 
Long  Island,  and  the  Bemudas,  on  the  eastern 
coast;  queen  Chariotte^s  ialandsf  Quadra  and  Van- 
oouvtf^  island,  king  George  III.^  island,  and  the 
Fox  islands,  on  the  western  coast;  Sooth  America 
comprises  Columbia,  Guiana,  Braiil,  Pern,  Bolivia, 
Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  or  the  United  Provinoes  of 
La  Plata,  and  Patagonia.  The  principal  range  of 
mountains  is  the  Andes.  The  largest  rivers  are, 
the  AniBion,  La  Plata,  Orinooo,  Parana,  Paraguay, 
Madeira,  Tocantins,  St  Francisco^  and  Magduena. 
There  are  few  large  lakes ;  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable are,  Maracaybo  and  Titicaca.  The  prin- 
cipal  islands  are,  the  Falldaad  islands.  Terra  del 
Fnego,  Chiloe,  Juan  Feniandet,  and  the  Galla- 
nagos^— The  coast  of  A.  was  explored  to  78*  N.  lat. 
by  Heacne,  in  1770 ;  to  69*  N.  by  Mackensie,  in 
1789;  to  78"  N.  along  the  shore  of  Baffin's  bay, 
byc^itein  Ross,  in  1818;  but  its  noitheni  bound- 
ary is  lost  in  the  arctic  circle.  Near  the  southern 
extremity  of  America,  in  the  latitude  of  54*,  lie  Uie 
straits  named,  from  the  lint  circumnavi|mtor  of  the 
world,  Mageiian  (q.  t.),  and  beyond,  uie  southern 
promontory  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego,  cape  Horn. — 
The  continent  of  A.  has  been  examhied  by  Europe- 
ans principally  on  the  seaboard.  Expeditions,  how- 
ever, have  been  made  through  its  interior,  in  several 
directioDB;  e.  g.  throv^  North  America,  by  cap- 
tains Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1804;  major  Pike,  in 
1805 ;  through  Bresil,  by  Langsdorf,  Grant,  Mawe, 
Koste,  Eschwege,  the  prince  of  Neuwied,  Spix, 
Martins,  and  others,  especially  by  Alex,  von  Hiun- 
Iwldt  For  the  history  of  its  aboriginal  population, 
and  its  condition  before  the  amvaT  of  the  Europe- 
ans, only  a  small  portion  of  the  existing  materials 
have,  as  Tet,  been  collected.  Traditions,  menu- 
ments,  and  other  circumstances,  seem  to  indicate  a 
double  emigration  fitxn  the  East,^<Mie  across  the 
Aleutian  intends,  another  ferther  south,  over  the 
tract  which  occupied  the  present  place  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  if  such  a  tract  ever  existed,  as  many 
writers  have  imagined.  Or  are  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  America,  the  Toltecas,  in  Mexico, 
descended  from  Chat  branch  of  the  Huns,  who 
raifpnted  to  the  north-east,  A.  D.  100,  and  the 
nations  of  South  America  from  a  tribe  of  tlie  Mexi- 
cans, driven  southward  by  the  plarue,  about  the  year 
1050?  More  light,  we  liope,  will  be  slied  on  this 
subject,  especially  un  what  respects  North  America, 
by  the  American  antiquarian  societies.  From  the 
first  volume  of  the  transactions  of  tlie  one  establish- 
ed at  Worcester,  in  Massachusetts,  it  may  be  seen 
that  those  antiquities  whidi  pertahi,  in  reality,  to  the 
North  American  Indians,  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
of  rode  Imtdiets  and  knives  of  stone,  of  mortars  for 
bruising  maiie,  of  arrow-heads,  and  similar  articles. 
A  second  class  consists  of  articles  which  the  natives 
received  finom  the  earliest  settlers.  They  are  fine- 
quently  foiuid  hi  the  graves  of  the  Indians.  There 
is  a  third  and  more  mteresting  class,  derived  from 
the  nation  that  built  Uie  forts  or  tumuii  (gfraves, 
walls,  artificial  eminences,  hearths,  ISec.)  in  North 
America.  To  judge  from  these  works,  this  nation 
must  have  been  fiu-  mure  civilised,  and  much  better 
acnindnted  with  the  usefiil  arts,  than  the  present 
Indians.  From  the  lofly  trees  with  which  they  are 
overgrown,  it  is  concluded  that  a  long  period  must 
liave  elapsed—perhaps  1000  yean— since  the  deser- 
tion of  these  fabrics,  and  the  extinction  of  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  constructed.  Tbey  are  found 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  each  other,  spread  over  the  great 
plains,  from  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Erie  to  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  great  rivers.     Their  stnicture  is  regular,  and 


they  have  been  supposed  to  warrant  the  opiaku  of 
the  existence,  in  ancient  tunes,  of  great  cities  aloiA^ 
the  Mississippi.    The  Mnimmaet,  as  they  are  catlJnl, 
or  dried  bodies,  enveloped  with  coarse  doth,  aiKi 
found  in  some  of  the  saltpetre  caves  of  Keniucky, 
are  worthy  of  attention.    As  we  proceed  fianiier 
sooth,  these  works  increase  in  number  and  magni- 
tude.   Their  traces  may  be  followed,  throogli  th€? 
provhicear  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  into  South 
Anierica.«^Although  the  accounts  of  tha  carliesc 
generations  of  this  quarter  of  tlie  world  are  scanty 
and  obscure,  its  later  history  is  rich  in  oocniresxsBs. 
The  ioelandera  made  a  voyage^  in  082,  to  Windlami 
(the  name  given  to  the  tract  extending  from  Green- 
land to  Labrador) ;  and  the  Venetians  gave  some 
information  respecting  the  West  Indian  islands  (in 
maps  of  1424) ;  but  America  still  remahied  a  seal^d 
book  for  Europe  till  the  period  of  its  discovery  hy 
Coliunbus  (q.  v.),  in  1492.    Beskles  several  vo7agt-» 
which  he  made  subsequently  to  this  contment,  it  was 
visited  by  Amerigo  Vespucci  (from  whom  it  takes 
its  name),  in  1497;  by  Cabot,  likewise,  hi  1499; 
hw  Cabml,  in  IfiOO,  and  by  Balboa,  in  1507.  ShorUy 
after,  followed  the  expeditions  of  Cortn,  Piaam>, 
fiic.    It  is  probable  that  the  new  worid  has  not 
been  inhabited  more  than  twelve  centuries.    Tbk 
circumstance,  together  with  the  oppression  which 
the  aborigines  have  suffered  since  the  settlement  of 
the  whites  in  their  country,  will  account  for  tlie 
smallness  of  their  number.    Equally  obscure  with 
tlie  origin  of  the  Americans  are  their  various  rami- 
fications.     Their   difierent   languages,  stated    by 
Franc.  Lopez  at  1500,  have  been  resolved,  by  Alex, 
von  Humboldt,    into   two   original   tongue%— the 
Toltecan  and   the  Apalachian.    (See    Jndhns.y--' 
Nature  has  cast  the  surface  of  the  new  world  in 
lar|;er  forms,  and  endowed  it  with  fifsher  vitality, 
at  least  in  the  warmer  regions,  Uian  she  has  bestow- 
ed on  the  soil  of  the  old  worid.    A.  has  every 
variety  of  climate ;  but  the  diinate  geneially  difEns 
from  that  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  by  a  greater 
predominance  of  cold.    It  is  calculated  that  the  heat 
is  at  least  ten  degrees  less,  than  hi  the  same  paral- 
lels in  Uie  eastern  continent.    A.  abounds  in  almost 
all   tlie  varieties   of  the  animal,  vegetable,   and 
mineral  productions.    It  contains  a  great  %'ariety  of 
wild  animals ;  and,  sSnce  its  discovery,  the  varions 
domestic  animals  of  Europe  have  been  introduced, 
and  are  now  found  in  great  abundance.    In  com- 
paring animals  of  the  same  species,  in  the  two  con- 
tinents, it  has  been  found,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
where  a  difference  in  sise  has  been  ascertained,  Uiat 
the  American  animal  is  larger  than  that  of  the  east- 
ern continent.    The  birds  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, and  are  said  to  be  more  beautiful  in  their  plu- 
mag^e  than  those  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  in  their 
notes  less  melodious.    The  condor,  which  frequents 
tlie  Andes  of  South  America,  holds,  on  aoonunt  uf 
its  siae,  strength,  and  rapacity,  the  pre-eminence 
over   all    the    feathered    creation.     Reptiles  an* 
numerous,  and  many  of  Uiem  venomous.     Insects 
abound,  and,  in  many  parts,   are  very  ofEnisive. 
The  American  waters  are  remarkable  for  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  their  fish.     A.  produces  e?ery 
kind  of  grain,  fruit,  pulse,  herbs,  phints,  and  lowers 
native  to  Eim>pe,  besides  a  great  vari^  of  others 
as  cacao,  cinnamon,  pepper,  saraaparilla,  vanilbi, 
scarlet  dye,  a  mat  variety  of  balsuns,  mahogany, 
logwood,  BrazU-wood,  sassafras,  aloes,  barks,  gums, 
resins,  and  medicinal  herbs.    This  continent,  nani- 
cularly  South  America  and  Mexico,   aboimds  in 
gold  and  silver.     Since  the  discovery  of  the  Ameri* 
can  muies,  such  ample  supplies  of  these  precious 
metals  luive  been  carried  to  Europe,  that  Uieir  vslue 
has  Ix-pume  much  dhninished.    A.  also  produces  an 
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.^  of  oopper,  quicksilTer,  iron,  antimony, 
■Iftar,  Btre,  1«kC  loodkmie,  and  marbles  of  every 
Krt.  K  bu  imnom  kinds  of  predoas  stones,  as 
^■OB^  rabies,  cmeialds,  amethystB,  alabaster,  &c. 
Hit  sMtents  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,— 
ifkim,  Hkgroewy  and  hu^atu.  The  whites  are  d»» 
floAitt  of  Europeans,  who  have  migrated  to  A. 
sscili  daoovery.  llie  Negroes  are  mostly  held 
■  £2infy,and  are  dcaoendents  of  Africans,  forced 
bm  Iheir  native  country.  The  Indians  are  the 
■brigiBes,  and  generally  savages.  They  are  of 
comr  oaamlexioii,  fieroe  asp^  tall,  straight, 
wtic,  and  caoaUe  of  enduring  great  fiitlfue. 
Hrr  aie  bo^pilaMe  and  generoos,  fiuthfiil  in  &ir 
*      ~3e  in  their  resentments. 


Tkdr  eonmoB  oceimatioos  are  hunting,  fishing,  and 
«v.   At  Che  tine  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the 


puts,  particttlarly  Mexico  and 
Poi,  were  coiradpfahly  adnuiced  in  civilitatioo. 
For  the  anit  part,  they  continue  a  distinct  people, 
ssd  ffHin  their  savage  cnstoms ;  but,  in  some  in- 
itaBoes,  they  have  mingled  with  the  white  pqpnla- 
tA  The  Indians  atUl  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
AmakM,  la  North  America,  they  possess  ahnost 
lU  the  oivlry,  except  the  southern  and  eastern 
|Brti ;  Itei  is,  the  noAheni  nart  of  Spanish  America, 
utofthetcfntory  of  the  United  States  which  lies 
vntof  the  Misdasippi,  and  neaiiy  all  the  vast  re- 
pom  vUch  lie  north  of  the  United  States' territory, 
ud  »at  of  the  St  Lawrence.  In  South  America, 
tWy  poaeai  PUsraiia,  and  most  of  the  interior  of 
ike  0DatiBeaL~l%e  whites,  who  are  descended  from 
Spsiib,  Portuguese,  British,  French,  Dutch, 
uiMh,  Gcnnan,  and  Russian  colonists,  are  esU- 
assei  bf  HmBholdt,  at  13,600,000 

laiisuH 8,600,000 

^'•fnw 6,500/X'O 

Uixednors        ....  6,600,000 

TW  whole  amount  Is  over  thirty-five  millions; 
OK  thiok  thne  are  forty  millions  of  inhabitants ; 
ba  ihnr  is  yet  space  and  fertile  soil  for  more  than 
200  BiDiaQL  A  mat  part  of  the  Indians  are  sub- 
lU.  sod  are  mcinded  in  the  population  of  Mexico, 
Oodvk.  and  the  states  of  South  America.  The 
nabcn  of  those  who  speak  the  different  huuraages 
•«k  lae  of  in  A.,  are  thus  distributed : 
^^  language 

PntB^uese 

hkfiuhaguages 

•  ffnch  Isngoage 

IHld^  Uanisfa,  Swedish,  and 

Russisn         ....        , 

VCnvjand  Lea's  Historical,  Chronological,  ifnd 
^'^mhiaU  American  Atlas,  &c.,  Phimdelphia, 
18i&»  hL— See  also  the  diflerent  names  mentioned 
■tliiiitide. 

AnncA,  Geology  of.     The  great  leading  fea- 

^Jathe  Unicture  of  the  new  world  are,— .1st. 

"^ttatJanoBs  belt  of  hirii  mountains  and  plateaus 

^IJff^its  western  boraer,  from  Behring's  straits 

I'^Tqudd  FiMgo,  forming  the  most  uninterrupted 

*"**  tf  prinitive  mountains  known.   Their  north- 

<a  portion,  oonsiBting  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  ap- 

fmi  to  be  ddcAy  granitic,  while,  in  the  Cordilleras 

*JWQ,  lad  the  Andes  of  South  America,  the 

F^^  Miata  are,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with 

Vy  SDRumniations  of  transition   poiphyries, 

^^Tn,  lad  lavas,  fonntng  numerous  volcanoes, 

■J  rfvkkfa  are  in  constant  acUxity.    2dly.  The 

!k?-?"y  of  low  and  generally  plain  country, 

-'Vy^y'h  immediately  on  the  west  to  the  above- 

JJJJ*""*  of  mountains,  and  through  whidi, 

^  *^  va^iberes,  flow  some  of  the  most  magni- 

■^flcitti  in  the  world.    This  region  consists  of 


11,647,000 

10,174,000 

3,740,000 

7,593,000 

1,242,000 

216,000 


immense  deposits  of  newer  rocks,  over  which  is 
strewed  every  where,  as  with  a  mantle,  the  alluvial 
formation,  or  a  covering  of  sand  and  gravel,  with 
which  are  interniingled  roUed  masses  ofrocks.  3dly. 
The  chain  of  ijiomitains  of  lower  elevation  and  in- 
ferior continuity,  which  foims  the  eastern  boundary 
to  the  low  country,  and  whose  principal  masses  and 
highest  points  are  composed  of  granite.  4thly.  ITie 
clusters  of  isUmds  occupyinjrthe  seas  between  North 
and  South  America,  which  are,  almost  without 
exception,  of  a  volcanic  origin.— The  seolc^cal 
diarBcter  of  A.  partakes  of  the  simplicity  observable 
in  her  neat  mountain  ranges,  which  obey  highly 
uniform  laws  of  amngement,  and  are,  in  a  measure, 
free  from  those  hiiemiptions  ^ndiich  occur  in  Europe, 
arisinff  out  of  its  nomerous  chains,  whose  irregular 
and  olcen  contradictory  structure  it  is  frequently  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  or  explain.  The  two  continents 
agree  in  the  prevailing  primitive  character  of  their 
northern  extremities,  and  in  the  prevalence  of  vol- 
canoes about  their  equatorial  and  southern  reffkms ; 
and  an  investigation  of  their  geological  relations 
affords  no  grounds  for  the  common  opinion,  that  tlie 
new  world  is  of  a  more  recent  origin  than  the  dd.-^ 
For  a  more  minute  account  m  the  geology  of 
America,  see  North  Jmerioa,  Mexico,  and  South 


AsfsaiCAN  Company,  the  Russian.  In  1785, 
two  Russian  mercantile  houses,  Schelikoff  and 
Golikofi^  prqjected  the  formation  of  a  regular  com- 
pany, to  encourage  the  fur-trade  of  the  north-west- 
em  shore  of  Nwth  America.  They  erected  forts 
for  the  protection  of  a  chain  of  fiictories  on  most  of 
the  islands,  and  induced  sevoal  respectable  mer- 
chants to  join  in  their  extensive  and  lucrative  adven- 
tures. Many  cruelties  against  the  natives  were 
chaiged  noon  the  company,  and  the  emperor  Paul 
waa  upon  tne  eve  of  suppressing  it  altogether,  when 
the  company  pledged  itself  to  more  regular  proceed- 
ings. In  1799,  it  was  formally  established  with 
considerable  privileges.  The  emperor  Alexander 
took  it  under  his  particular  patronaffe  at  his  acces- 
sion. The  condition  of  the  fur-collectors  of  the 
company  is  said,  however,  to  be  still  wretched  in  the 
extreme,  and  only  to  be  exceeded  by  that  of  the 
oppressed  Aleutians,  who  are,  in  turn,  their  slaves. 

Americanism  ;  an  idiom,  or  use  of  the  English 
language,  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States.  The  deviations  of  the  Americans  from  the 
English  usage,  in  their  common  language,  were 
occasionally  noticed,  many  yeara  ago,  by  some  of 
their  own  writers,  as  well  as  by  t£  critics  of  the 
mother  country.  Among  the  American  authors, 
who  have  animadverted  upon  them,  the  most  con- 
spicuous was  doctor  Franklin,  who  was  himself  a 
writer  of  great  purity  and  correctness  of  style,  and 
who  censured,  hi  strong  language,  the  popular 
errors  several  of  the  states  were  continually  falling 
into,  both  with  respect  to  *'  expression  and  pronuu- 
dation."  This  remark  was  made  forty  yeara  aeo, 
when  he  himself  noted  a  few  words,  which,  at  that 
time,  he  pronounced  to  be  olgectionable  innovations 
in  their  pariiamentary  language;  as  the  verbs  to 
notice,  to  advocate,  and  to  progress,  the  last  of  which 
he  condemned  as  **  the  most  awkward  and  abominable 
of  the  three.  The  word  (^ijMwt/,"  he  adds, '' though 
not  a  new  word,  is  used  in  a  new  manner;  as,  *  the 
gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  this  measure,  to 
which  I  have  myself  been  opposed.^ "  Several  other 
American  writere  have  remarked  upon  particular 
words  and  expressions.  The  British  reviewers  and 
other  writers  have  also,  until  very  lately,  indulged 
themselves  in  severe  animadversions  upon  American 
writera,  for  their  occasional  deviations  from  Uie 
English  standard ;  though,  in  some  instances,  they 
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liave  themselTes  adopted  the  very  wofda  whidi  they 
fbrmerly  oondenmed.  Of  the  woids  thus  auxstkmed 
by  them,  the  verb  to  advocaie  was.  no  longer  aco 
than  in  the  year  1703,  denounced  as  one  of  the 
words  which  the  Americans  bad  <*  invented,  with- 
out any  apparent  reason,"  and  which  the  En^ish 
kpd  ^*  altogether  declined  to  countenance."  But 
tkis  ill*-fi»toa  word,  which  was  then  proscribed  as  an 
American  intruder  into  the  lans^uage,  has  more 
recently  been  discovered  to  have  Men  used  so  long 
ago  as  the  age  of  Milton,  M  excellence  of  whose 
prose  writinira  hadi  until  modem  days,  been  entirely 
lost  sif^t^  in  the  splendour  and  majesty  of  his 
poetic  diction.  We  have  still,  however,  some  doubt 
whether  Milton  used  this  word  in  the  sense  now 
afiixed  to  it  both  hi  Britain  and  America ;  it  was 
certainly  used  in  a  different  sense  by  his  contem- 
poraries, and  the  present  meaning  of  it  had  not 
been  sanctioned,  as  we  strongly  believe,  by  any 
subsequent  writers  (if  we  except  a  single  instance  in 
Bufke's  worlcs),  until  it  was  oroucht  into  general 
use  in  America,  by  the  writers  of  that  counter,  and, 
more  recently,  by  the  authority  of  MilUxi's  name, 
among  English  writers,  some  of  whom  now  claim  it 
as  their  own,  with  as  much  seal  as  it  was  once  con- 
demned. (See  Todd*s  edition  of  Johnson's  Diet,) 
Some  other  words,  wiiich  were  either  newly-coiueo, 
or  old  ones  newly  brought  into  use  in  America,  have 
been  admitted  into  gocn  writing  in  England.  The 
particulars  in  which  Americans  have  departed  from 
English  usage,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
classes  u-l.  Words  entirely  new,  of  which  the  num- 
ber is  extremely  small ;  e.  g.  caucus,  hotOaUe.  2. 
Words  to  which  is  affixed  a  meanin|^  different  from 
that  of  the  English ;  e.  g.  clever,  to  gmUe,  3.  Words 
whose  originu  meaning  has  been  preserved  by 
Americans,  while  the  English  have  given  them 
a  new  signification.  4.  Irovincialisms,  originally 
taken  from  different  counties  in  England,  by  the 
first  emigrants,  to  America,  and  still  used  there,  just 
as  they  are  in  the  mother  country  at  this  day.  This 
dass  of  words  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  confined  to 
the  language  of  convenation.  5.  Words  which  have 
become  obwlete  in  England,  but  are  still  in  use  in 
America ;  as,  to  tarry.  It  may  be  further  remark- 
ed, that,  in  all  these  classes,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  words  are  of  local  use,  technical,  mere  vulgar- 
isms, or  used  only  by  individual  writers,  whose 
caprice  and  affectation  of  style  are  not  followed  by 
the  nation  at  hu^— We  have  observed,  that  shigle 
words  and  expressions  had  been  occasionally  men- 
tioned by  American  writen  roanv  years  aga  The 
first  attempt  to  make  a  general  collection  of  all  such 
words  as  oad  been  supposed  to  be  American  pecu- 
liarities, was  that  of  Mr  John  Pickering,  who  pub- 
lished a  Vocabulary  of  them  hi  the  Memoirs  or  the 
American  Academy  (vol.  S,  p.  439),  in  the  year 
1809.  This  valuable  collection  was  afterwards  re- 
printed, with  large  additions  by  the  author,  under 
the  tide  of  A  Vocabulary,  or  CSollection  of  Wmds 
and  Phrases,  friiich  have  been  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  United  States  of  America  (8vo., 
pp.  206,  Boston,  1816),  and  was  aooompanied  with 
a  Memoir  on  the  iiresent  State  of  the  English 
Language  in  the  United  States.  It  contahis  a  list 
of  about  600  words  and  phrases,  ^ich  are  all  care- 
fully examined,  and  traced,  in  almost  every  instance, 
to  an  English  origfai.  This  Vocabulary  has  been 
freely  used  in  the  ute  valuable  American  edition  of 
Johnson,  by  Mr  Worcester,  who  observes  that  it  *^  has 
luul  a  salutary  influence  on  our  literature,  by  calling 
the  attention  of  our  scholars  to  Uie  occasiomU  deviar 
tions  of  American  writers  from  pure  English."  Mr 
Webster's  new  Dictionary  of  the  Englisli  l.4inguage 
(published  1820,  New- York)  contains  many  woras 


with  their  American  significations ;  but  this  wovlc  is 
not  so  complete  in  Americanisms  as  the  VocBbalary 
of   Mr  Pickering,  above-mentioned.      "We    sImlII 
recor  to  this  subjMt  under  the  article  Englimh  Lttas" 
g%iage,'-^Yie  cannot  conclude  these  mnwlca,  wrieh- 
out  d&ecttng  the  reader's  attention  to  the  Gircum- 
stance^   that  Britain  and  the  United    StaU*s    of 
America  afibfd  the  first  instance  in  history  of  two 
great,  independent,  and  active  nations  daily   de^ 
veloping  new  and  characteristic  featores,  situated  at 
a  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  faavinp^  a 
common  language  and  literature.    These  relations 
mus^  sooner  jrW,  exert  adecisive  hiflueoce  upoo 
the  common  dialect;  for  no  language  is  so  aetlled 
as  not  to  undergo  continual  chaam,  if  ipokcB  by  a 
nation  in  the  fifll  vigour  of  sociiQ  and  political  life. 
Authority,  in  regard  to  language,  will  go  fiar,  \ml 
never  can  withstand  for  a  Umg  time  the  enei^gies 
and  wants  of  a  free,  industrious,  and  thinkintc  people. 
Spam  and  Portugal,  indeed,  with  the  independent 
nations  of  South  America,  present  an  instance  in 
many  respects  parallel ;  but  the  contest  of  laog^nage 
will  be  more  languid,  in  proportion  as  tliere  is  less 
energy  and  activity  in  the  mother  coontrieSy  and 
less  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  leas 

Eiliticaf  advancement,  in  the  states  which   have 
tely  shaken  o£F  the  yoke. 

Amehicus  VESPwauB ;   property  AmerigB   res- 
pucci;  bom  March  9,  1451,  at  Florence,  of  an 
ancient  family.    He  eariy  made  great  progress  in 
natural  philocphy,  astronomy,  and  geography,  at  that 
time  the  three  prhicipal  branches  of  science  stodkd 
at  Florence,  on  account  of  their  importance  in  re- 
lation to  commerce.    In  1490,  he  went  to  Spain  for 
the  purpose  of  trading,  and  was  at  Seville  when 
Columbus  was  making  preparations  for  his  seooud 
voyage.     The  success  <of  Columbus's  undertaking 
excited  Ve^ucd  to  give  up  trade,  and  explore 
these  newly-discovered  countries.      Aooording  to 
his  own  account,  m  one  of  bis  letters,  he  enter^  on 
his  first  voyage,  under  the  command  of  admiral 
QJeda,  May  20, 1497»  who  left  the  harbour  of  Cadis 
with  four  diip,  and,  after  a  vojage  of  thirty-seven 
days,  reached  the  main  land  of  America,  explored 
the  bay  of  Paria,  and  the  coast  for  several  hundred 
mUes,  and,  after  eighteen  months,  returned  to  Spain, 
and  was  received  with  distinction  by  the  court  at 
Seville.    In  May,  1499^  he  began  his  second  voy- 
age, the  fruit  of  which  was  the  discovery  of  a  mul- 
titude of  small  islands.    This  is  his  own  account. 
But  it  is  fully  proved,  that  no  such  voyage  as  the 
one  first  mentioned  was  made,  Kod  that  his  first 
expedition  to  the  new  oonUnent  was  in  1499,  under 
the  command  of  OJeda,  a  year  after  the  discovery 
and  examination  of  that  part  of  the  coast  by  Colum- 
bus.   Other  accounts  of  Vespucd  are,  also,  incon- 
sistent with  the  statement  above  given.  (See  Irving^ 
Columhts,)    After  this,  he  entered  the  service  of 
king  Emanuel  of  Portugal,  and  made  two  voyages 
in  Portuguese  ships ;  the  fira.  May  10,  ISOl ;  the 
second.  May  10,  1503.    The  olject  of  this  last 
voyage  was  to  fiiid  a  westeriy  passage  to  Malaan. 
A.  arrived  at  BresU,  and  discovered  the  bay  of  All 
Saints.    In  1505,  he  again  entered  the  service  (if 
the  king  of  Spain,  but  made  no  more  voyages,  m 
appears  from  memoranda,  showing  that  he  was  at 
Seville  till  1506,  at  which  tune  be  was  app<rinti>d 
principal  pilot.    His  duties  were  to  prepare  charts, 
and  prescribe  routes  for  vessels  in  their  voyages  to 
the  new  world,  which  soon  received  his  name.  Tlus 
honour  certahily  belonged  to  Columbus  rather  thou 
to  A.,  for  the  prior  discovery  of  the  continent  by  tlie 
former  is  not  to  be  questioned.    We  have  a  chart  of 
America  laid  down  by  A.;  a  Journal  of  four  of  his 
voyages,  printed  at  Paris,  153S,tn  the  LaUn  ten 
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mitfiy  ii  ttnatfAMTo  pages,  4to ;  and  Amerigo's 
lisai,  fyAappfiTd  at  If  lorenoe  after  his  death, 
wb&M  Iqr  John  Stephen  di  Carlo  da  Pavia. 
Vfl^^kd  aft  Seville,  in  1612.  Emanuel,  king 
dfonmkcuatd  the  remaios  of  the  ship  Victoria, 
Id  vinh  had  made  his  last  voyage  to  America,  to 
if  hsf  sp  in  (he  cathedral  at  iSsboo,  and  Flo- 
trtce  embofd  maxlcs  of  distinctioD  on  his  fhmily. 
Tk  secoants  of  his  life  are  fiiU  of  contFadicUons 
oi  fopiexiUes.  See  Irving*s  Life  of  Columbus, 
a  foL,  AffcndiZy  Na  ix. 

caoe   of  the  most   eloquent  of 

and  miten,  was  bora  at  Ded- 

Ion,  ia  Jbsncbuaetts,  April  19,  1758,  of  very 

n^KiaUe  parents.     Soon  after  the  completion  <^ 

k»  Idhycir,  he  was  achnitted  to  Harvara  college, 

rtk  the  Rputatkm    of   uncommon   talents  imd 

tttinaeBte.     Diligence,   regularity,  and  success 

BSfkol  bis  collegiate  course  of  four  years.    After 

ncmng  his  de|^«e,  in  1774,  the  narrow  circum- 

ams  of  his  widowed  mother  compelled  him  to 

Mooe,  for  several  years,  the  accomplishment  of 

ka  wicinal  poipose  oif  studying  the  law.    In  the 

mrrrJi^  he  acted  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  public 

ichxil,  sad  oantmned  to  cultivate  classical  litera- 

our,  10  the  signal  improvement  of  his  taste  and 

tary.    At  lewth,  in  1781,  he  commenced  the 

ynakt  of  the  kiw,  with  the  stock  of  knowledge 

villi  he  lad  acquired  in  the  oflice  of  a  member  of 

iW  fnfesMn,  in  BoaUm.     Opportunity  soon  oc- 

mcd  far  the  disphiy  of  his  superior  qualifications, 

M  at  a  speaker  suod  essay  writer.     The  fame 

vbch  fcUoved  his  early  efforts  conduced  to  pkice 

ka  ID  the  Massachusetts  convention  for  ratifying 

ihe  constitHtioa,  in  1788.     From  this   sphere,  in 

Hick  he  node  a  deep  impression  by  some  of  his 

ipc'dtos,  paiticalariy  that  on  biennial  elections,  he 

mmd  10  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  state 

vfohttnr.    Here,  he  soon  became  so  eminent  as 

B  antOT  snd  man  of  business,  that  the  voters  of 

theSsfloIfcdBCrict  elected  him  their  first  represen- 

uiiwt  a  the  oougrpss  of  the  United  States.    He 

W  sot  been  long  in  that  ^assembly  before  his 

^nvdisad  adnirrrs  were  satisfied  that  they  had  not 

•^cRMfli  his  abilities    He  won  there  the  palm  of 

*^snof ,  bfsides  proviiu|r  himself  equal  to  the  dis- 

nHi  of  the  deepest  sulgects  of  politics  and  finance, 

^  the  eucoUon  of  the  most  arduous  committee 

iabnn.    He  remained  in  congress  during  eight 

|WV  the  whole  of  Washingtmi's  administration, 

«tiich  he  ooostantly  and  sealoosly  defended.    <<  His 

s^  on  the  British  treaty,*'  says  his  distinguished 

«tnph(r.  doctor  Kirkland,  »«was  the  era  of  his 

H'tial  life.    For  many  months,  he  had  been  sink- 

■f  m^  weakness,  and,  though  he  had  attended 

^fjM|  ud  inteiesting  debate  on  the  question 

*^  invnlved  the  constitution  and  the  peace  of 

^  (^liifd  States,  it  was  feared  he  would  be  unable 

^  9«k   Bat  when  the  time  came  for  taking  a 

*'*' «^% with  consequences,  his  emoUoos  wcmld 

*f"ftr  him  to  be  silenL    His  appeanwoe,  his 

I^Knitlhe  OBgDitnde  of  his  saK^ect,the  force  and 

**  y'j^qf  his  eloquence,  gave  this  speech  an 

JJ*"*"*!  power  over  the  leelingB  of  the  digni^ 

■mbI  ssacrous  assembly  who  beard  it    When 

*^*[fc*hed,  a  member  in  opposition  moved  to 

'"*P*B  the  decision  of  the  question,  that  they 

?^  MtvsCe  under  the  influence  of  a  sensibility 

*wa  their  cslm  judgment  might  condemn."— On 

?^  "*»iw<  of  Washington,  Mr  A.  returaed  to 

■JTjj***  at  Dedham,  where  he  occupied  himself 

/■J^aaapmentof  his  &rm,  and  the  practice 

****«.   The  latter  he  relinquished  in  a  few 

'J^T^  to  the  decline  of  his  health ;  but  he 

^  *•*•?«  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country 


to  \rithdraw  his  mind  and  pen  from  politics.  He 
published  a  considerable  number  of  essays,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  re- 
volutionary  France,  as  it  might  affect  American 
liberty  and  prosperity.  No  writer  evinced  more 
ardour  for  the  success  of  Britain,  or  more  horror  of 
the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  French  despo- 
tism. In  1804,  Mr  A.  was  chosen  president  of 
Harvard  college^— an  honour  which  he  declined. 
When  Washinffton  died,  Mr  A.,  then  a  member  of 
the  council  of  Oie  commonwealth,  was  appointed  to 
pronounce  his  funeral  eulogy  before  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts.— The  injury  which  his  constitution 
sustained  in  1795  was  never  fully  repaired.  From 
that  period  his  health  declined,  until,  at  length, 
after  an  extreme  debility  for  two  years,  death  CMed 
his  suffiBrings.  He  expired  July  4,  1808;  and, 
when  the  intelligence  of  this  event  was  received,  a 
public  meeting  of  citiaens  was  held,  in  order  to 
testify  the  general  respect  for  his  character.  His 
remains  were  carried  to  Boston,  where  they  were 
interred  with  honours  such  as  bad  not  been  before 
paid  to  those  of  any  private  citisen.— In  1809,  liis 
works  were  issued  in  a  large  octavo  volume,  with 
pre&tory  notices  of  his  life  and  character,  finom  the 
nen  of  the  reverend  doctor  Kirkland,  president  of 
Harvard  college,  who  had  enjoyed  his  personal 
friendship  and  intimacy.  The  volume  is  fraught 
with  profound  remarks,  various  historical  lore,  and 
eloquent  declamation.  Although  the  political  iiiter« 
est  of  most  of  the  topics  is  gone,  there  remains 
much  to  captivate  and  reward  attention  in  the  rich- 
ness of  fancy,  warmth  of  feeling,  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, and  felicity  of  copious  illustration,  which 
distinguish  almost  every  page. — Fisher  Ames  left 
seven  children  and  a  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached.  In  person,  he  exceeded  a  little  the 
mkklle  stature,  was^ell-proportioned,  and  perfectly 
erect.  His  features  and  countenance  were  fine,  and 
his  manners  easy  and  affiible.  Of  his  delivery  as 
an  orator,  his  bic^g^rapher  states,  that  he  did  not  sys- 
tematically study  the  exterior  graces  of  speaking, 
but  his  attitude  was  firm,  his  gesticulation  natural 
and  forcible,  his  voice  clear  and  varied,  and  his 
whole  manner  earaest  and  expressive.  According 
to  the  same  authority,  all  the  other  efforts  of  lus 
mind  were  probably  surpassed  by  his  prnvers  of 
conversation. 

Ames,  Joseph,  the  historian  of  British  typo- 
graphy, was  bom  at  Yarmouth,  1688-^9.  lie 
published,  in  one  vol.,  4to,  1749,  '^  Typo^phical 
AnUjuities,  being  an  historical  Account  of  Printing 
in  England,  wiUi  some  Memoirs  of  its  ancient 
Printers,  and  a  Register  of  the  Books  printed  by 
them  from  1471  to  1600 ;  with  an  Appendix  con- 
cerning Printing  hi  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the 
same  tune.*'  Mr  A.  died  in  1739.  Besides  his 
great  work,  he  wrote  a  Catalogue  of  Englisli 
Printers  from  1471  to  1700,  4to,  and  several  other 
works.  An  enlarged  edition  of  the  Typographical 
Antiquities  was  published  by  the  late  Mr  W.  Her- 
bert, voL  1,  1785,  voL  2,  1786,  and  vol,  3,  179a 
A  new  and  splendid  edition  of  Ames  and  Herbert 
has  since  been  presented  to  the  world  by  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Dibdin. 

Amethyst.    See  Quartz. 

AMHEasT ;  a  pleasant  and  flourishing  post-town  of 
America.  It  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts, county  of  Hampshire ;  eight  miles  N.  £.  of 
Northamoton,  90  W.  of  Boston;  pop.,  Ui  1820, 1917. 
It  is  noted  chiefly  for  its  literary  institutions,  which 
consist  of  a  college,  an  academy,  and  a  seminary 
styled  the  Mount  Pleaiani  Clastical  Jnttitviian,  Am- 
herst college  was  opened  in  1821,  and  incorporated 
in  1825.    U  is  a  flourishing  institution,  and  has  tluve 
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edifices  or  halls  fiar  Uie  accommodation  of  students. 
In  162^8,  the  coliege  iiras  under  the  direction  of  a 
president,  five  professors,  one  tutor,  and  two  assistant 
teachers,  ajod  had  211  students. 

Amhebst,  Jeffiey,  lord,  a  distinpfuished  British 
general  officer,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
Kentish  family,  and  bom  in  1717.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  profession  of  anns,  receiving  an  en> 
sign's  commission  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age. 
At  the  ase  of  twenty-five,  he  acted  as  aid-de-camp 
to  lord  Ligonier,  in  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and 
I?ontenoy,  and  afterwards  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  at  those  of  Lafield  and  Hasten* 
beck.  In  1750,  he  received  the  colonelcy  of  a 
regiment,  and  was  appointed  major-general,  and,  hi 
the  summer  of  1758,  commanded  the  eiqiedition 
asahist  Louisbuig,  which,  together  with  the  whole 
iSaod  of  Oape  Breton,  surrtndered  to  his  anns. 
The  capture  of  fort  du  Quesne,  Niagara  and 
TSconderoga  in  due  tune  followed ;  and,  in  1760, 
the  whole  of  Canada  being  reduced,  general  Am- 
hent  received,  for  his  share  in  these  exploits,  the 
thanks  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  order  of 
the  Bath.  In  1763,  he  was  made  governor  of 
Virginia;  in  1770,  governor  of  the  Ule  of  Jersey, 
and,  in  177*2,  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance 
and  officiating  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces.  Besides  these,  and  severe!  other  military 
honours,  he  was,  in  1776,  created  a  peer  by  the  title 
a[  baron  Amherst  of  Hdmesdale,  hi  the  county  of 
Kent.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  North  adminis- 
tration, lord  Amherst  was  removed  from  the  com- 
mandership-in-chief,  and  the  lieutenancy  of  the 
ordnance,  and,  in  1787,  received  another  patent  of 
peerage  as  baron  Amherst  of  Montreal,  with  re- 
mainder to  his  nephew,  William  Pitt  Amherst; 
and,  on  the  staff  being  re-appohited  in  1793,  he  was 
once  more  called  upon  to  act  as  commander-in- 
chief.  In  1795,  he  resigned  the  oommandership-in- 
chief  to  the  duke  of  York,  and,  hi  1796,  received 
the  rank  of  field-marshal.  He  died  hi  1797,  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  A.  was  twice  married, 
but  left  no  issue,  behig  succeeded  by  his  nephew  as 
aforesaid.  Lord  Amherst  was  regarded  as  a  man 
of  a  collected  and  temperate  miM,  without  bril- 
liancy or  parade ;  a  strict  officer,  yet  the  soldier's 
friend.  He  had  two  brothers,  one  an  admiral  of  the 
Uue,  the  other  a  lieutenant-general ;  it  is  the  son 
of  the  latter  who  has  succeeded  him. 

Amianthus  ;  a  kind  of  flexible  asbestos,  (q.  v.) 

Amidships  ;  tlie  middle  of  a  ship,  eitlier  widi  re- 
gard to  her  lensth  or  breadth. 

Amiens,  in  Picardy ;  a  fortified  citv  in  tlie  French 
department  of  the  Scaune,  situated  on  the  river 
Somme ;  Ion.  9^  W  E.;  lat  49o  63^  N.  It  contains 
6980  houses,  41,000  inhabitants,  is  the  residence  of 
a  bishop,  and  has  possessed,  smoe  the  year  1760,  a 
SoeiSt^  ^BmuIoHmty  an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences, 
of  literature,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  a  lyceum, 
a  school  at  St  Acheul,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Jesuits,  a  convent  of  the  order  of  la  Trappe,  bi  the 
abbev  an  Gard,  many  oonsidembie  manu&ctories  of 
woollen  doth,  tapestry,  damask,  and  kerseymere  (of 
which  130,000  pieces  are  sold  annually),  leather, 
soap,  as  well  as  eighty  cotton  factories,  llie  pasAry 
of  A.,  also,  often  goes  across  the  channel,  and  is 
very  celebrated. 

Amisns,  peace  of;  concluded  March  27, 1802, 
by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  marquis  Comwallis, 
d'Asaoua,  and  von  Sdihnmelpenninck.  In  1800, 
Britain  saw  herself  deprived  of  all  her  continental 
alliances ;  the  Russian  emperor,  Paul,  was  dissatift- 
fifid  that  Malta  was  not  restored  to  the  order  of 
which  he  was  frand  master,  and  I^  had  laid  an 
embargo  on  the  ships  of  Prnssia,  Denmark,  and  i 


Sweden,  because,  at  the  instigation  of  PlBul,  tJiPi 
determined  to  revive  the  an^  neotrcUiiy   of  tlM 
north.  On  the  other  hand,tbe  ports  of  the  ooratinen 
were  closed  against  the  British  ships^  and  this  cir 
cumstance  gave  the  opposition   in  pas4imiM*nt  i 
ma jority  agiunst  the  ministry.    At  the  flBme  timri 
the  minister  could  not  obtain  the  oonsent   of  thi 
king  to  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics^      So  liifi 
Pitt   ministry   was   dissolved,    and   the    qieaker, 
Addington,  took  Pitt's  phu»,  as  first  1c»r1  of  the 
treasury.    The  new  ministiy,  c^  which  loni  Hawkes- 
bury  was  secretary  of  foreign  afihirs,  oonunexioed 
negotiations  for  peace,  and  the  preliminaries  were 
signed  at  London,  Oct  1,J801.    A  definitiire  Cmty 
was  concluded  at  A.  between  Great  Britaisiy  Fkanoe;, 
Spah^andthe  Batavian  republic,  March  27,  IHOit. 
Britain  retained,  of  her  oooqoests,  the   islands  of 
Peylon  and  Trinidad;  the  harbour  of  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope  renuuned  open  to  her  ships.     Fkance 
regained  her  colonies,  and  the  Arowari  was  noade 
the  boundary  of  her  possessions  in  Guiaiia  oo  the 
side  towards  Bnisil.     The  republic  of  the   Sevtv 
Islands  was  acknowledged,  and  Malta  was  restored 
to  the  order  of  the  same  name.    Spain  and  the 
Batavian  republic,  also,  regauied  theUr  ooloBiial  pois* 
sessions,  with  the  exception  of  Ceylon  and  TrinidBd. 
The  French  were  to  evacuate  Rome  and  Naples, 
together  with  Elba.    The  house  of  Oiange  was  to 
be  indemnified ;  the  tiahu  pto  ante  heihan  g^uaraa. 
teed  to  the  Porte ;  and,  on  these  oooditioos,  the 
sultan  Selhn  formally  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  A., 
May  IS,  1802.    But  this  peace  so(m  became  gener* 
ally  unpopular  in    Britain;   for   the   first  consul 
fitted  out  a  great  expedition  against  St  Domingo, 
and  wished  to  pUioe  rVench  consuls  in  all  the  ports 
of  Ireland.     On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain  de^ 
clined  evacuatfaig  Egypt  and  Malta,  maintaining 
that  Fianoe  had  first  ttireatened ;  in  which  assertkn 
they  were  confirmed  by  Sebastiani's  inoonsidente 
report  of  his  mission  to  Egypt     May  10,  1803,  the 
British  court  dedared  the  conditions  on  which, 
alone,  all  new  ditferenoes  could  be  reconciled ;  de- 
manded indemnification  fiar  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  the  continent ;  restitu- 
tion of  the  isUind  of  Lampedosa,  and  the  evacoatioo 
of  the  Batavian  and  Helvetian  republics  by  the 
French  troops.     These  conditions  the  French  re> 
fiised,  and  the  court  of  St  James's  dedared  war, 
May  18,  1803. 

Amilcas,  or  Hamtlcas  ;  the  name  of  several 
Carthaghiian  generals.  A.  Barcas,  the  fiither  of 
Hannibal,  is  the  most  celebrated  of  them.  The 
Roman  fleet  defeated  his,  near  Trapani,  S42  B.  C, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war.  A. 
began  the  second,  knded  ui  Spehi,  and  subdued  its 
most  wariike  nations ;  but,  as  he  was  preparing  for 
an  expedition  against  Italy,  he  was  kiUed  fai  battle, 
A.  U.O.  520,  JB.C.S28.  He  leftthreesons,  and 
is  said  to  have  made  Hannibal  swear  an  eUmal 
hatred  agahist  the  Romans. 

AiAOT,  fiither;  a  French  Jesuit,  bom  in  1718. 
at  Toulon ;  a  missionary  to  Pekin,  ^vho  has  oontri- 
buted  much  to  our  knowledge  of  China.  We  owe 
to  hhn  the  most  ehiboiate  account  of  the  antiquitifs, 
the  history,  the  huiguage,  and  the  arts  of  this  khig- 
dom.  In  1760,  he  went  to  Macao,  and,  hi  the 
foUowhig  year,  by  the  faivitatioo  of  the  emperor  of 
China,  to  Pekui,  where  he  remahied  till  his  deatii, 
hi  1794.    UnhiteiTupied  study  gave  him  a  know- 


ledge of  the  Chhiese  and  lutar  languages,  bj 
means  of  which  he  became  acquainted  with  Chios 
through  the  best  sources.  Most  of  his  valoshle 
works,  which  treat  of  the  writing,  the  art  of  mr. 
the  music,  Sec,  of  the  Chinese,  topi^ether  with  a 
biogrsphy  of  Confudus,  sjod  a  giammar,  be.  of  the 
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Tuw-Maitcbeoii 


ftre  to  be  ibuiid  in 


lansuaire, 

ot  mistoire,  lea  Si»cieiices  et  les 
Xsa  dn  CknioiSy  tbe  tenth  put  of  which  sets  forth, 
in  ftntea  ooliiinns,  his  oontributians  to  the  iirat 
He  KTOte,  also,  ElogM  de  Monkden, 
I  bf  Goignes,  and  the  Dictionnaire  Tatar- 
n-JFtengvBy  published  by  Langles. 

Tlien  were  throe  eminent  physiolo- 
pMfilhk  oane.  Tbe  first,  John  CoNftAD^  a 
mm  «f  Schaffhftiiwn,  dirtingniahed  himself  by 
htneeeaiatadkiiiff  pencils  born  deaf  and  dumb 
IB  tftak,  «noo  winoi  sulgect  he  published  two 
iratiML  He  wm  bom  in  1669,  and  died  in  1724. 
UsaoB,  John,  was  an  eminent  botanist,  and  iec- 
ond  €0  botaof  at  Petenbm.  He  died  in  1740. 
Ik  tlsRl,  Pavl,  was  a  nauve  of  Breslau,  who 
Mied  in  1674  at  LeipsiCy  where  he  gave  lectures 
m  ^tfaaiogf,  oatoral  Distorj,  and  botan/,  and  pub- 
Mm  KTcmlticatisea  on  these  subjects.  He  died 
m  1691,  aged  fifty-aerai. 

inoANvs,  Mafcelliims;  a  Roman  historian,  of 
Ik  faortlioeBtiiiy  after  Christ,  bom  at  Antioch,  in 
SiTis.  Hii  woik,  in  thiitf-one  books  fof  which 
My  tvBDtf^ibiv  aie  extant),  includes  the  nistory  of 
(k  Ccmcsi  from  Nerva  to  Valc«s.  It  may  be 
eaadmd  a  cootmuation  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius, 
ad  is  Ttry  inleicAiiiff  and  instructive.  There  is 
a  oU  aai  good  editMO  by  Gronovius  (Leyden, 
le^  s  liter  one  by  Emesti  (1773),  and  Uie  latest 
M  W^F^  (Bfinrt  and  Leipsio^  1806, 3  vols.). 

Ammuuto,  Sdpio;  a  distinguished  Italian  his- 
<«ra,  bam  at  Leooe,  hi  Naples,  1531.  After 
krag  trnvelled  thioiurfa  Italy,  he  was  employed 
W  tfe  pud  duke  of  Tuscany  to  write  the  history 
u  frknmat ;  for  which  he  was  presented  to  a 
asoory  ia  the  cMhedial  there.  Some  of  his  works, 
«^  ta  Uiis  station,  are,  1.  Arguments,  in  Italian 
'«e.  4ia.  Venioe,  1648.  2,  II  Decalione  Dialogo 
M  Poda,  drg.  Naples,  16G0.  3.  Istorie  Floren- 
^,  <lopo  la  Fdndatione  di  Firense  insino  aU' 
aA.U7i.    He  died  in  1601. 

A»ov  •  a  Libyan  deity.  Some  writers  make 
^iiooofTViUm;  otheissay,  thathewas  found 
sivud,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  sheep,  no 
h^actking  was  to  be  seen ;  and  affirm,  therefore, 
uwtt  ais  the  son  of  this  sheep  and  Jupiter. 
^^^  tty,  that  when  a  boy,  he  was  found  by 
«^kwi  It  n,  playing  in  the  sand,  between  Car- 
ttfvnl  C|voBe ;  aiu  that,  as  long  as  he  remain- 
« <B  the  Md,  he  continued  uttering  predictions, 
■**  u  nan  as  they  removed  hhn,he  Geoime  dumb. 
taSj,  itiiivlalcd,  that  Bacchus,  on  his  joomey 
a«irik]D^  being  exhausted  by  heat  and  thirst, 
'^VOB  Jupiter  lor  help,  not  far  from  Xero- 
'^:  Uirmpon  a  lam  appeared,  and,  stamping 
^^^feot,  opened  a  spring  in  the  sand,  and  then 
viM.  This  lam  he  aduowledged  as  Jupiter 
■■Bt^  psid  him  divine  hooouis,  and  built  a  temple 
tokn.  Aooordittg  to  Diodoras  Siculus,  A.  was  a 
Uf  B  Libya,  iriiose  wife  was  Rhea,  sister  to 
^■^  md  whose  nustreas  was  Amalthea,  by 
T^^bdBscduiB.  The  latter  built  tlMt  cele- 
iZ!™^  to  A.,  where  he  delivered  oracles, 
^"^  vra,  bat  by  signs  made  by  his  priests,  and 
•^  K'^  ohibitS  under  the  form  of  a  nun. 


'^j'l^l'B^  toiome,  of  a  man  with  a  nim*s  head 
Vf^  Alnaodcr  visited  this  temple,  and  was 
3^**i  by  the  priests,  a  son  of  the  deity.  For  an 
^^  «f  this  old  temple  of  A.,  in  the  Oasis  of 
^■>^«e.  9im,  0am  and  i/mM*.— A.'s  Aorn  is  a 
2*|g^faiiii,  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  horn.— A., 
?y^^MtofT.the  son  of  Lot,  by  his  youngest 
^T^  He  vas  the  fother  of  the  Ammoiutes. 
ti^m^*  m  alkaline  subslance,  differing  from 
<««ttsalkalics  by  iu  volatility,  not  being  obcain. 


ed  pure,  except  in  its  gaseous  form,  and  hence 
called  the  volaiUe  Mali,  It  is  obtained  by  mixing 
together  equal  weights  of  dry  quick-lime  and 
muriate  of  ammonia  {sal  ainnumiae)^  separately 
powdered,  and  introducing  them  into  a  retort  or 
iron  bottle,  and  applving  heat  It  is  a  transparent, 
colourless  gas,  of  little  more  than  half  the  weight  of 
commcm  air,  and  has  an  exceedingly  pungent  smell, 
well  known  sunder  the  old  name  of  tpirils  of  harts- 
horn. It  extinguishes  ftime,  and  is  mtal  to  life.  It 
is  decomposable,  by  a  strong  heat,  hito  three  parts, 
by  measure,  of  hydrMfen^  auod  one  of  nitrogen  gas. 
It  is  rapidly  absorbea  by  water,  which  dissmves  one 
third  ot  its  weight  of  this  gas,  or  460  times  its  bulk, 
and  forms  the  aqueous  ammonia,  or  apta  ammtmue, 
as  it  is  oommomy  termed  in  commerce.  The  pro- 
cess for  procuring  this  is  merely  to  connect  a  retort, 
or  iron  bottle,  containing  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
and  quick-lime  (generally  shicked),  with  a  common 
still  and  refrigeratory,  and  apply  a  moderate  heat. 
It  is  very  accurately  valued  by  its  specific  gravity ; 
that  used  in  medicine  is  about  0,950.  It  is  also 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  used  in  medicine  under 
the  name  of  sjririis  of  AaiffAom.— Ammonia  com- 
bines with  the  acids,  and  forms  a  numerous  class  of 
salts :  with  carbonic  acid,  it  forms  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  {volatUe  sal  amtfumiac)^  which  was  formerly 
prepared  from  tbe  destructive  distillation  of  animal 
substances,  but  is  now  fabricated,  in  part,  by  mixing 
one  proportion  of  muriate  of  ammonia  with  two  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  in  a  state  of  dryness,  and  sub- 
liming in  an  earthen  pot ;  and,  more  largely,  from 
purified  sulphate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  one  quar- 
ter of  its  weight  of  chalk,  foiely  ground,  and  pre- 
vioosly  calcined,  introduced  into  cast-iron  retorts, 
and  suljected  to  a  red  heat :  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, as  it  is  formed,  is  conveyed  by  a  tube  into  a 
leaden  or  cast-iron  receiver,  where  it  is  condensed. 
It  is  used  as  a  stimulant,  usually  in  the  form  of 
smelling-bottles,  and  also  by  bakers,  to  raise  their 
bread  fighter  and  quk^er  than  by  yeast  alone. 
With  muriatic  acid,  ammonia  forms  muriate  of  am- 
monia (sal  amnumiac).  It  is  found  native  in  fibrous 
masses  and  crusts,  sublimed  into  the  cracks  of  iLva, 
among  other  volcanic  matters,  about  the  craten  of 
volcanoes.  The  muriate  of  ammonia  of  commerce, 
however,  is  prepared,  by  a  tedious  process,  from  an 
impure  carbonate  of  ammonia,  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  bones  and  other  animal  matters:  the 
carbonate  is  decomposed  by  sulphate  ci  lime,  and 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  again  by  n^uriate  of  soda ; 
and  the  muriate  of  ammonia  is  separated  from  the 
sulphate  of  soda  by  crystallintion,  after  which  it 
unoergoes  the  process  of  sublimation  two  or  three 
tunes ;  and,  this  being  done  in  rounded  vessels,  it 
assumes  the  form  in  which  we  are  fomiliar  with 
it  in  oommeroe.  The  sulphate  of  amnKmia,  obtain- 
ed in  procuring  gas-lights  for  illumination  from 
coal,  is  also  mrae  use  ^  in  the  manufiiMAure  of  sal 
ammoniac.  It  has  lately  been  discovered,  tliat 
muriate  of  ammonia  exists  in  the  water  of  the  ocean, 
and  that  it  may  be  obtained,  by  sublimation,  from 
theuncrystallitable  part  called  biUem.  (Phil.  Trans. 
1822,  p.  454.)  This  salt  was  formerly  unponed 
from  Egypt,  but  is  now  manu&ctured  in  £urope. 
Great  quantities  are  annually  carried  from  Buch- 
arian  Tartary  to  Russia  and  Siberia. — Sal  am- 
moniac is  applied  to  many  useful  purposes.  Occa- 
sionally, it  is  used  in  medicine.  A  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  consumed  by  dyers,  to  give  bright* 
ness  to  some  of  their  colours.  It  is  also  employed 
in  the  assay  of  metals,  to  discover  the  nresoioe  of 
iron  ;  and,  having  the  property  of  rendering  lead 
brittle,  is  sometimes  usimI  in  the  manufitcUire  of 
shot.    By  coppersmiths  and  tinners,  it  is  used  for 
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dcBcting  the  mu&ee  of  the  metalg  which  they  are 
about  iCKoover  with  tin.  It  is  said  that  twenty  tons 
of  sal  aaunoniac,  for  the  purpoM  of  soldering,  are 
yearly  used  in  Birmingham. 

Ammonia,  nitrate  of,  is  fonned  by  saturating 
diluted  nitric  add  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
From  it  is  obtained  the  nimas  oxyde,  or  exhilarat- 
ing gas. 

AMBiomA,  sulphate  of,  in  the  form  of  stalactites, 


is  found  in  the  fissures  of  the  earth  surroonding  cer- 
tain small  lakes  in  Tuscany,  also  in  the  lavas  of 
MUoBL  and  Vesuvius,  and,  dissolved  in  a  ^ring,  in 
Dauphin6.  It  is,  of  late,  obtained  in  laive  quanti- 
ties, as  a  secondary  product  hi  the  distfliation  of 
coal  for  gas-lights.  A  chaldron  of  Newcastle  coal 
allbrds  SOO  pounds  of  ammoniacal  liquor,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  cai^ 
bonate  of  ammonia.  It  is  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  sal  ammoniac  and  volatile  salL 

AMMomus.  There  were  many  learned  men 
and  philosophers  in  Alexandria  of  this  name : — 1. 
A  Peripatetic  or  rather  Eclectic  philosopher,  who 
was  the  instructor  of  Plutarch  hi  the  flnt  century 
after  Christ  2.  A.,  sumamed  Saeeaty  who  was  a 
founder  of  the  new  PUUonic  school  ui  Alexandria, 
193.  (See  AUxandriani)  3.  A  disciple  of  this 
school,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  son  of  Hex- 
mias,  scholar  of  Produs,  and  roaster  of  Simplidus. 

AMMUNiTiOH,  a  ienn  expressive  of  the  various 
articles  used  in  war.  No  ammunition  can  be  im- 
ported into  Britain  by  way  of  merchandise,  except 
oy  license  from  his  majesty ;  and  such  license  Ls  to 
be  snnted  for  furnishing  his  majesty's  stores  only, 
uncter  penalty  of  forfeiture,  6  Geo.  4,  c.  107.  His 
majesty  may  forbid,  by  order  in  council,  the  expor- 
tation of  any  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  or  any  sort  of  A., 
under  a  forfeit  or  £100.    (29  Geo.  2,  c.  16.) 

Amxbty,  {Greek,  from  m  priv.  and  ^m^^mm,  to 
remembert,  in  law ;  an  act  of  oblivion ;  the  entire 
freedom  from  penalty,  granted  to  those  who  have 
been  guilty  of  any  neglect  or  crime,  usually  on  con- 
dition that  they  return  to  their  duty  within  a  certain 
period.  An  amnestv  is  often  declared  hi  case  of  the 
rebellion  of  whole  districts  or  countries,  because  it 
is  not  possible  to  exercise  on  them  the  severity  of 
the  law,  and  it  is  often  considered  suffident  to 
punish  the  leaders.  In  domestic  disturbances  and 
dvil  wars,  oblivion  ci  the  past  is  a  necessary  pre- 
lude to  peace.  But  amnesties  are  often  only  de- 
oeitfol  assurances,  of  which  modem  history  affords 
many  histances.  The  amnesty,  or  the  religious 
peace,  of  1670,  hi  France,  was  followed,  hi  1572,  by 
the  shocking  spectade  of  a  government  causing  a 
part  of  its  suljecU  to  be  murdered.  (See  Si 
BartAolomeWf  mattaere  of.)  The  terms  of  the  re- 
ligious peace  oonduded  at  Passau,  1552,  contain  an 
amnesty,  hi  ^ich  the  campaign  of  the  elector, 
Maurice,  of  Saxony,  agahist  the  emperor  Charlea  V. 
is  mildly  termed  an  excursion  for  the  sake  ci  mili- 
tary exercise,  and  full  forgiveness  is  promised  to  all 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  war.  Also  tai  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  (art.  2.),  after  much  difficulty,  a  full 
and  general  amnesty,  from  the  beginnuig  id  the 
distumnces  hi  Bohemia,  was  grantnl.  A  general 
amnesty  was  proclaimed  hi  Enghind,  1600,  at  the 
restoration  of  Charies  II.,  from  vrhich  the  king 
excepted  no  one,  and  the  pariiament  only  the 
judges  of  Charies  I.  The  French  revolution  is  rich 
In  amnesties ;  the  victorious  party  promising  them 
to  their  opponents,  or  securing  themselves  in  this 
way  from  punishment.  At  the  restoration,  a  formal 
amnesty  was  not  thought  expedient;  but  hi  the 
VAarU  OmtHhakmeOe,  (art.  11),  all  prosecutions  on 
account  of  political  oifencea  are  forbidden.  Not- 
withstanding his  abdication,  Napoleon  Bonaparte 


considered  those  who  had  conspired,  in  1814,  Km» 
overturn  his  throne,  as  state  traitors,  and,  Manrfa 
12,  181 5,  granted  them  an  amnesty  at  Lyons,  frvxn 
which  only  thirteen  men  (prince  TaUeyrand,  BourS- 
enne,  the  duke  of  Dalberg,  &c)  were  exduded.   Ac 
the  second  restoration,  Jan.  12,  1816,  all  iHio  haid 
taken   an  hnmediate   part   in  the   usurpation   csf' 
Bonaparte  were  pardoned,  with  the  exceptioo  a^ 
only  nineteen  peisons,  who  were  prosecuted  under 
the  decree  of  July  24,  1815  (Ney,  Labedoyeir^ 
Lavalette,  Bertrand,  Rovigo,  &c.),  beskles  thirty. 
eight  others,  whom  the  king  was  to  have  the  rigfat 
ot  banishing  any  time  within  two  months,  ^oolt* 
Bassano,  Vandamme,  Carnot,  HullUi,  MeriiOp  Soc), 
and,  in  fuie,  all  those  who  Ind  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.  ijrigieidet),  and  such  as  Imd  taken 
office  during  the  ^  hundred  days.**    These,  as  wril 
as  all  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  fiunily,  werv 
banished  from  France.    Many  en  them  have  been 
permitted  to  return.    Also,  in  the  Italian  and  Por- 
tuguese revolutions  and  counter-revolutions,   sodi 
political  amnesties  have  been  proclaimed,  with  more 
or  fewer  restrictions.    An  artide  of  thb  nature  f% 
to  be  found  in  the  peace  signed  at  Vienna  between 
Prussia  and  Saxony. — For  amnesties  in  Spain,  see 
iSJpam. ->0f  all  the  histances  of  amnesties  wfaicb 
history  affords,  there  have  been  few  in  which  ihf 
promise  of  forgiveness  has  been  strictly  kept  by  the 
rulhig  party,  when  seated  in  secure  poswwkm  of 
power.    Generally,  governments  have  found  meant 
to  punish  their  opponents  without  openly  violating 
their  promise  of  pardon. 

AHoa,  i^ith  the  Romans;  with  the  Greeks, 
E^f ;  the  god  of  love.  According  to  the  bier 
mythology,  A.  is  the  son  of  Venus  and  Man,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  gods ;  a  winged  boy,  with 
bow  and  arrows,  sometimes  represented  blimUbldcd. 
His  aiTOws  inflict  the  wounds  of  love,  and  his  power 
is  formidable  to  gods  and  men.  He  is  not  always  a 
playful  diild  in  Uie  arms  of  his  mother,  bat  appean 
sometimes  hi  the  bloom  of  youth,  e.  g.,  as  the  lover 
of  Psyche.  He  is  brother  to  Hymen,  the  god  of 
marriage,  whom  he  troubles  much  by  his  th«iiight> 
lessness.  (Sm  Hymen  and  Cvmd,)  Aoooiding  to 
the  eariier  mythology  (that  of  Hesiod  and  Orphm), 
he  Is  the  eldest  of  all  the  gods,  and  existed  before 
any  created  being.  By  his  means  the  sterile  Chaoa 
brought  forth  Nox,  firom  whom  Issued  Day  and 
Light.  This  eldest  A.  is  the  lofty  idea  of  the  all- 
exciting  and  all-fructifybig  love.  To  hira,  acoonl- 
hig  to  some  writers,  Hate  is  opposed.  In  English, 
the  god  of  love  is  less  frequently  called  A.  than 
Cupid;  yet,  with  the  andents,  Cujrida  denoted,  pro- 
perly, only  the  animal  desire,  which  the  Greeks  ex- 
prewed  by  the  word  Timtn* 

AMORcm,  Abbate  Carlo;  a  great  mineralogist, 
and,  since  the  year  1797,  one  of  the  ewuermimi  of 
the  Ambrosian  library,  was  bom  at  Oneglia,  March 
IS,  1741 ;  died  at  Milan,  in  1816.  Tifi  177?,  he 
was  professor  of  canon  law  at  Parma.  Being  well 
veraed  in  modern  languages,  he  endeavoured  to 
make  known  to  his  countrymen  the  progress  of 
other  nations  hi  the  arts  and  sdences.  A.  was  a 
member  of  many  learned  societies  hi  Italy.  Be- 
tween  1775  and  1788,  he  publislied,  at  Mihm, 
twenty-seven  vols,  hi  ouarto,  with  engnvUigs, 
Nuova  tceiia  d^Opuseoli  iniertMonii  ntlle  Seiemse  # 
suite  Arti,  hi  connexion  with  several  friends.  His 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  mining  obtahied  him  a  seau 
hi  1806,  in  the  Contigth  t/eSe  Mmiere.  He  fnt 
encouraged  a  careful  examuiation  of  the  treasuiei 
of  the  Ambrosian  library,  hi  which  Mab  has  since 
exerted  hhnself  so  suocosfully.  By  his  nwans,  the 
following  works  were  printed:— the  first  voyage 
rotmd  the  world  of  Pigafetta  of  Vidensa,  from  1519 
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-^\S&,  wad  a  tmiise  oo  navigatioa,  by  the  same ; 
kbo^  dieiarth-eafliteni  voyage  through  the  Atlantic 
tad  i3be  hcife  ocrans,  by  captain  Maldonado  (this 
iuMnd  ia  18II) ;  and,  in  1804,  Leonardo  da 
ViDD%  nwttato  deUa  PiUvra^  with  plates ;  also  a 
Mtpa^ii  this  renowned  painter,  in  1806 ;  and, 
ki^M  lS06y  Codiee  Diplomatko  Sanf  Ambnm- 
CM,  a  nplenent  to  the  collection  of  Italian  doca- 
maOkCitbt  eicfath  and  ninth  centuries,  by  Pater 
Fn^Ul  Of  nis  great  work,  DeUa  RaJbdamanzia 
(km  EkUrmmeitm  AmmaU  Rkerehe  Fmcke  e 
amieke,  Milan,  1806,  he  published,  in  1816,  an 
iMgiDCDt,  Elemenadi  EXeUrometria  Animaie, 

AjBtTBATMK;  the  right  of  tiansferring  lands 
it  ■ortaaia,  i.  e.  to  some  community  which  is  never 
to  osie.  This  wocd  Is  used  in  France  and  Ger- 
■ny  to  signify  the  redeeming  of  public  debts. 
AmHummeni,  firam  «jiior^,  is  the  French  word 
ia  mahag  fiauL 

AaoBT,  Thomasy  a  dissenting  minister  of  emi- 
tnot,  was  bofn  at  Taunton  in  1701.  His  opinions 
vm  those  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Samuel  Clarke, 
ni  is  1770,  he  became  the  colleague  of  Dr  Price, 
«  Nrvisgton  Green.  He  was  an  efficient  member 
if  the  coouaitlee  for  procuring  an  enlargement  of 
tteTolaatioa  Act.  He  died  in  1774,  leaving  be> 
kod  him  some  volnmes  of  seimons,  and  some  minor 


Ajnai ,  Thamas,  the  author  of  <<  John  Buncle," 
wt  tlie  son  of  an  Irish  ooondllor,  and  bom  in 
1691  It  b  conjectured  that  he  was  brought  up  a 
pfcTwim,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  loUowed 
mf  frafarion.  In  1755,  he  published  a  singukr 
hstsmaeam  work,  entitled,  «'  Memoirs,"  which 
tnitN  of  various  matters,  particularly  the  lives  of 
kin.  ia  a  peculiar  and  nu7  manner.  In  1756,  he 
paUiM  the  fast  volume  of  the  Life  of  John 
Bade,  sad,  in  1766,  the  second.  This  is,  in  some 
n,  1  fwtinnation  of  the  Memoirs.  Both  works 
h%t  be«B  reprinted,  and  the  latter  has  received  the 
wimUe  cnmmendation  of  Mr  Hailitt.  John 
Bade  is  itnarkable  chiefly  for  the  niunber  of  ex- 
«Unt  ladies  whom  he  fiJls  in  with  and  manries, 
ad  fiar  Us  gmt  enjoyment  of  the  tea4able.  From 
^  daaotcr  of  his  writings,  Mr  Amory  has  been 
t^^flftMSDe  by  some;  Irat  it  would  be  uncharit- 
^  to  ckuadcrise  him  further  than  a  man  of 
wwsiiitily.  He  was  married,  and  resided  chiefly 
■  WwlMjitgr  in  a  retired  manner,  where  he  died 
is  1789. 

^■■k  the  prophet;  a  herdsnmn  ^o  appeared  in 
^  vidiiity  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  kings  Josias  of 
J«^iBd  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel,  B.  C.  850,  and 
PMcW  viifa  seal  against  the  idolatry  then  pre- 
^^  ia  bmeL  His  prophetical  book,  contained 
a  Ike  Old  Testament,  is  made  up  of  descriptions 
<f  tfcr  MRil  pnifligBcy  and  idolatry  of  this  people, 
^^  thwatrnings  and  promises,  similar  to  those 
*^  thi  other  Jewish  prophets  have  delivered, 
"•pwtetics  are  the  use  oif  certain  rural  images, 
^'yfcd  style,  deamesB  in  the  construction  ofhis 
^"**«i»aBd  distinctness  in  his  descriptions.  He 
«  «oipt  the  beA  of  the  Hebrew  writers. 
AxmuTM,  or  Candlb-ooai^   or   Canal-Coau 

Aiv«AiA« ;  son  of  Oideus  (according  to  some, 
V^fotto)  lad  Hypenanestn;  endowed  by  the 
^^fsaphetiod  powers.  Foreseeing  that  he 
^Pcririi  belbre  Tbebce,  he  hkl himself;  but, 
T2>^yed  by  his  wife,  Er^hyle  (q.  v.),  he 
i"^nlyaioes  in  his  expedition  against  this  city, 
|^*^«e  of  his  most  valiant  warriors.  The  be- 
2^"^^"^  been  rqolsed  In  one  of  their  attacks, 
rT^«ptted vnder  him  in  his  flight, and  swal- 
"'***  ^  vidi  his  hones.    On  the  spot  where 


this  event  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  at  Oropus,  a 
feast  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  him  {Amphiaraa), 
and,  not  fiir  from  this  city,  a  temple  was  dedicated 
to  him,  where  oracles  were  delivered.  His  death 
was  revenged  by  his  son,  Alcnueon.  ^ 

Amphibia  ;  animals  of  the  third  class,  in  the 
LiiuMean  sy^em,  most  of  which,  by  their  peculiar 
anatomy,  are  able  to  live  either  upon  land  or  in  the 
water.  Since  Cuvier's  exertions  to  introduce  a 
better  classification  in  soology,  this  term  has  been 
superseded  by  the  tenn  reptiUa,    See  Reptiie*. 

Amphuiologt,  in  grammar;  a  loose  manner  of 
expression,  whereby  the  sense  may  be  construed 
hito  a  double  meaning.  It  has  a  similar  application 
to  phrases  or  sentences  with  the  word  eguivoeai  m 
respect  to  words. 

AMPHiaaACHYs.    See  Rhythm, 

Amphicttons,  court  of  the ;  an  assembly  com- 
posed of  deputies  firom  the  different  states  of  Greece, 
according  to  most  authors,  established  by  king 
Amphictyon,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pjrrriia,  accon£ 
inff  to  Strabo,  by  Acrisius,  king  of  Aigos,  as  a 
pomt  of  union  for  the  several  Grecian  states.  At 
first,  they  assembled  at  Delphi ;  in  later  tunes,  at 
Therroopyke,  or  rather  at  the  neighbouring  village, 
Anthela.  Twelve  Grecian  states  sent  two  deputies 
each,  who  assembled  with  great  solemnity ;  com- 
posed the  public  dissensions,  and  the  quarrels  of 
individual  cities,  by  force  or  persuasion ;  punished 
civil  and  criminal  offences,  and,  particularly,  trans- 
gressions of  the  law  of  nations,  and  violations  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  Ailer  the  decision  was  publish- 
ed, a  fine  was  inflicted  on  the  ffuilty  state,  which,  if « 
not  paid  in  due  tune,  was  doubled.  If  the  state  did 
not  then  submit,  the  whole  confederacy  took  arms 
to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  The  assembly  had  also 
the  right  of  excluding  it  from  the  confederation. 
An  instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  right  gave  rise 
to  the  Phodan  war,  which  continued  ten  yeara. 

AMFmMACKa.    See  Rhythm, 

AKPmoN ;  son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope ;  tlie 
eldest  of  the  Grecian  musicians.  In  Lydta,  where 
he  married  Niobe,  the  daughter  of  king  Tantalus, 
he  learned  music,  and  brougnt  it  thence  into  Greece. 
He  reigned  in  Thebes,  which  was  before  called 
Cadmea,  A.  joined  the  lower  and  upper  city  by 
walls,  built  the  seven  gates,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Thebea,  To  express  the  power  of  his  music,  and, 
perhaps,  of  his  eloquence,  the  poets  said,  that,  at 
the  sowmd  of  his  lyre,  the  stones  voluntarily  formed 
themselves  into  walls ;  that  wild  beasts,  and  even 
trees,  rocks,  and  streams,  followed  the  musician. 
With  the  aid  of  his  brother,  Zethus,  he  is  said  to 
have  revenged  Antiope,  who  was  driven  into 
banishment  by  his  &ther,  and  to  have  bound  Dirce 
to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull ;  which  incident  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  represented  by  the  feunoiis  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, the  Fftrnese  bull. 

Am PHisBJENA ;  a  genus  of  serpents,  so  called  on 
account  of  the  shape  of  its  body,  which  is  of  equal 
thickness  from  head  to  tail ;  which  are,  consequently, 
difficult  to  distinguish.  This  occasioned  the  notion 
of  its  having  two  heads.  Different  naturalists  esta- 
blish dilEerent  numbers  of  species.  Doctor  Shaw 
mentions  two,  vis.  the  aJba  and  the/ii/ii^ofa.  The 
alba  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  faiches  long,  and 
totally  white.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
a  hannless  animal.  The  fiUigmosa  is  white,  with 
Uack  or  deep-brown  spots.  The  head  is  without 
spots.  It  is  toimd  in  many  parts  of  South  America, 
and  in  Libya.  It  is  innoxious.  All  the  other  vp^ 
cies  are  also  found  in  America. 

AMpmTHKATaa,  with  the  Romans;  a  building 
without  a  roo^  of  a  round  or  oval  form,  destined 
for  the  combats  of  gladiators,  or  of  wild  beasta.    In 
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the  middle  was  the  arena,  a  large  place  ooTered 
with  sand,  on  which  the  fights  were  exhibited. 
Round  about  were  the  vaults  or  caves,  in  which  the 
animals  were  kept;  above  these  was  the  gallery, 
from  which  ascenoed  successive  rows  of  seats,  each 
of  greater  height  and  circumference  than  the  pre> 
ceding,  llie  fourteen  fint  were  for  the  senators 
and  judges,  the  others  for  the  common  people.  In 
the  year  709  from  the  building  of  the  city,  Julius 
Canar  erected  the  first  laige  amphitheatre  at  Rome, 
for  his  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  It  was  of  wood, 
and  was  pulled  down  after  it  had  been  used.  Sta- 
tilius  Taurus,  twenty  years  later,  built  the  first 
stone  one.  The  Coliseiun  (q.  v ),  at  Rome,  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  ancient  amphitheatres.  In  Verona 
there  is  one,  the  interior  of  which  still  shows  the 
whole  ancient  architecture,  and  is  carefully  pre- 
served ;  it  is  called  there  arena.  Of  all  the  Roman 
antiquities,  none  has  withstood  the  efiects  of  time  so 
well  as  this  remarkable  building.  The  form  is 
oval,  and  the  architecture  is  in  the  taste  of  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome.    There  is  another  at  Pola. 

Amphitbitb;  daughter  of  Ooeanus  and  Tethys, 
or  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  Neptune  wished  to  make 
her  his  wife,  and,  as  she  hid  herself  from  him,  he 
sent  a  dolphin  to  find  her,  whteh  brought  her  to 
him,  and  received  as  a  leward  a  place  amonf  the 
stars.  As  a  goddess  and  queen  of  the  sea,  ^e  is 
represented  as  drawn  in  a  chariot  of  shells  by 
Tritons,  or  riding  on  a  dolphin,  with  the  trident  of 
Neptune  in  her  band. 

Am PBiTRYON ;  kinff  of  Thebes,  son  of  Alcseus, 
and  husband  of  Alcmena.  Plautus,  after  huh 
Moliere,  and,  still  later,  Falk  and  Kleist,  have 
made  the  tri«±  played  upon  him  by  Jupiter  (see 
Alcmena)  the  subject  of  amusinr  comedies,  in  which 
the  return  of  the  true  A .,  and  uis  meeting  with  the 
&lse  one,  occasion  several  humorous  scenes  at  the 
palace  and  in  the  city.  The  French  give  tlUs  name 
to  a  courteous  host. 

AiipLiPiCATioN,  in  rhetoric ;  the  part  of  a  speech 
wherein  circumstances  are  enumerated  a^  dwelt 
upon  to  excite  the  minds  of  the  auditors.  Some 
writen  on  rhetoric  understand  by  amplification  only 
the  explanation  of  a  subject  by  examples.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  rhetorteal  writers  meant  by  it  a 
mode  of  adding  to  or  detracting  from  the  dignity  of 
a  subject  by  an  accumulation  of  words  or  ideas. 
Longinus  defines  amplification  the  collection  of  all 
the  ctrcumstanoes  connected  with  a  sul^iect,  in  order 
to  give  force  to  that  which  is  already  proved.  The 
amplification  generally  emiiraces  both  these  objects. 
Cicero  and  Mlier  ancient  orators  make  the  amftH- 
fcQtio  and  enumeraiio  (recapitulation)  essential  to  a 
speech.  In  this  case,  amplification,  also  called 
ejnggerQita,  embraces  only  the  oonduding  strokes 
by  which  the  orator  sought  to  heighten  the  efibet  of 
what  be  had  said.  Every  one,  who  makes  use  of 
this  rhetorical  figure,  ought  to  remember  the  simple 
and  just  remark  of  Boileau : 

Toot  00  qu*Mi  4it  d«  trop  Mt  Ada  tt  rtbatant 

AMPLmrDi,  in  astronomy ;  the  distance  of  any 
celestial  body,  or  other  olject  (when  referred  by  a 
secondary  circle  to  the  horiion),  from  the  east  or 
west  points ;  the  complement  to  the  amplitude,  or 
the  distance  from  the  north  or  south  poinc,  is  called 
the  azimuih,'^  Amplitude  denotes,  also,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  or 
compass,  the  are  of  the  horison  contained  between 
the  sun  or  a  star,  at  its  rising  or  setting,  and  the 
magnetical  east  or  west  pouits  of  the  honson;  or  it 
is  the  diilerence  of  the  risfaig  or  setting  of  the  sim  or 
star  from  the  east  or  vrest  points  of  the  compass.— 


In  gunnery,  amplitude  is  someUmes  used  for  the 
range  of  a  shell,  or  other  projectile,  from  its  dnar* 
ture  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the  place  wherp> 
it  falls.  Thus  the  French  engineers  speak  of  the 
amplUude  deparabole^  &c. 

Ajipolla,  in  antiquity ;  a  vessel  bellying  oat  liker 
a  jug,  that  contained  unctions  for  the  bath ;  aho  a 
vessel  for  drinking  at  table.  In  eodesiastkal  ritpSv 
the  ampulla  was  employed  for  several  purposes*  sudt 
as  holding  the  oil  for  chrismation,  conseciataon,  &c., 
also  for  anointing  monarchs  at  their  coronaUon.  In 
England  and  France,  a  vessel  Of  this  kind  is  still  in 
use  for  the  last  mentioned  piupOse.  The  Frnich 
ampulla  was  at  Rheims,  the  archbishop  of  wfaicfa  per- 
forms the  coronation  of  the  l-Yendi  kings.  A  dove^ 
it  was  said,  brought  this  ampulla  from  h«aven  Ibr  the 
baptismal  unction  of  the  crafty  Clovis  I.,  in  40O.  la 
the  revolution,  this  ampulla  was  lost ;  and  it  is  sid 
that  a  soldier  oiled  his  boots  with  the  mincolons  li- 
quid. On  the  late  corooatioh  of  Charies  X.,  the 
public  papers  stated  that  a  phiid  containing  sone  of 
this  unction  had  survived  the  catastrophe.  The  am- 
pulla of  the  English  kings,  now  in  use,  is  an  eagle 
wefffhing  about  ten  ounces,  of  the  purest  diasiecl 
gold.  Having  passed  through  various  hands  to  the 
Black  Prince^  it  was  by  hfan  deposited  in  the  tower. 
Henry  IV.  is  the  first  king  who  was  anointed  fran 
it.    See  j4nomihig, 

Ampotatiox,  hi  suigery ;  that  operation  by  which 
a  member  is  separated  from  the  body  aooording  la 
the  rules  of  the  science.  Though  the  medical  art 
endeavoun  to  prevent  the  neocSstty  of  araputBtioa, 
yet  many  cases  arise  in  which  it  isabso||fely  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  save  the  life  of  thepafiipt  It  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  victories  which 
science  and  skill  have  gained  over  barbarism.  There 
is  no  decisive  proof  that  Hippocrates  ever  performed 
this  operation.  A.  C.  Celsus,  \fto  lived  under  Ti- 
berius, has  left  a  diort  description,  m  his  book  De 
Re  Medka,  of  the  mode  of  ampu^Ung  gangrenous 
limbs.  Paulus  iEgineta,  about  eight  centuries  afUr- 
wards,  suggests  little  improvement  The  Arabians 
seem  to  have  made  little  progress  in  the  art  of  sup- 
pressing the  bleeding  after  the  amputation,  which 
was  stul  the  most  hnportant  desideretnm.  The 
greatest  improvements  were  introduced  by  Pari,  a 
French  surgeon,  in  the  16th  century,  since  whose 
thne  amputation  has  been  performed  with  mudi  skill 
among  all  civilised  nations,  and,  hi  the  latest  tfanr% 
with  a  boldness  at  which  former  ages  would  have 
shuddered,  and  'With  great  precision  and  soooess. 
The  hite  wan  in  Europe  have  ad\'aneed  this  branch 
of  the  surrical  art,  perhaps,  more  tlwn  any  fbnner 
period,  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  cases  re* 
quiring  amputation,  which  they  have  presented. 
Increasing  knowledge  of  anatomy  has  oooUnually 
hicreased  the  boldness  of  the  operator. 

Amrrsir,  L  e.  the  pool  ofimmeirialihf;  formerly 
called  Chttk,  a  town  or  Hmdostan,  in  the  province 
of  Laliore,  the  principal  phice  of  the  religious  wor- 
ship of  the  Seiks.  It  is,  on  account  of  its  mvoonble 
situation,  between  Cabol  and  Delhi,  Cashmere  and 
the  Deocan,  a  place  of  great  trade ;  but  to  chief 
importance  is  derived  from  the  sacred  pond,  con- 
structed by  Ram  Dass  (one  of  the  eartier  pontift  of 
the  Seik  faith),  in  which  the  Seiks  and  other  Hindoo 
tribes  immerse  themselves,  that  they  may  be  purified 
from  all  sin.  This  holy  basin  is  135  paoni  square, 
built  of  brick,  having  in  its  centre  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  Hindoo  saint  Gooroo  Govind  Siogh. 
Under  a  silken  canooy,  hi  this  temple,  isdeposiird 
the  saint's  book  of  religion  and  Uws,  called  Gnmfh. 
llie  voluntary  contrimitions  of  pilgrims  andde^-o- 
tees  support  this  pUce,  to  wltich  600  piiesU  are  at- 
tached. 


AMSTERDAM. 
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.KmnaoiAM ;   the   chief  cUy  of  HoUaod ;   Ion. 
V  «r  £.;  Jal.    5S"  2^  N.  ;     situated  at  the 
mauk  d  the  Anistel,   ixrhere   it   fiills   into   ao 
tin  of  tie  sea,  cailled  Y  or  ^e,  65  miles  from 
AM0IS  240  miles    north-east  of  Paris.     This 
franpegoimefcial  citj,  before  the  late  separation  of 
(Ubiiaiid  Belgium,  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands, 
(k^  Bot  the  usual  residenoeof  the  king,  was,  at 
\ht  iKpBniDg  of  the  JSth  century,  a  fishinff  viUase 
a  the  posMttion  of  the  lords  of  Amstel.    Aboutthe 
■iU^  of  that  century,  it  became  a  small  town,  and 
ofcniatd  a  nmniciiial  government    In  1296,  it  was 
fttUmly  attached  and  plundered  by  the  neighbour- 
w^  KcoBCSDefB,  on  account  of  the  participation  of 
GT^tNft  of  Anutel  in  the  muiderof  the  count  Floris 
of  HcUand,  and  Gysbert  himself  was  expelled.    In 
this  «ay  Amsteidam,   together  with  Amstelland 
omr  uader  the  rule  of  the  counts  of  Holland,  who 
pubtA  die  dty  many  privileges.    Amsterdam  woosi 
aannd  an  important  commerce  in  the  Baltic  sea, 
aai»  ia  the  16th  omtnry,  was  a  place  of  considerable 
ranuMfee.    The  transition  from  the  bondage  of  its 
lads  to  the  state  of  snlgectsof  the  counts  of  Hol- 
)m\  vas  the  origin  of  its  nrooperity.  A  second  cause 
«M  itsddiTcnuice  from  the  Spanish  dominion.    It 
braair,  in  a  short  time,  the  firet  commercial  city  in 
tkp  L'naed  Pktivinces.     In  1685,  after  Antwerp  had 
blim  s  second  tune  under  the  dominion  of  Spain, 
id  cxtemiTe  oommetoe  was  transferred  to  Amster- 
hm^  and  the  western  or  new  part  of  the  city  was 
fasiit  The  city  received  new  accessions  in  1503, 
1612, 1658.    In  162^,  it  contained  100,000  inhabi. 
ttati    Its  iocxeasing  importance  awakened  the  en- 
«7  o<  its  nrighboors.     In  1587,  Leicester  attempted 
to  tike  it  by  treachery,  and  prince  William  II.,  in 
IttO,  by  surprise.     Both  attempts  were  frustrate 
cd  bf  the  pradeooe  of  the   two   buigo-masters, 
Hooft  and  Bicker.     The  burgo-masters  of  Am> 
«mka  then   acquired   so   much  weight  in  the 
MnUy  of  the  states-general,  that  their  authority. 
(biiietheirst94yeanofthe  18th  century,  rivalled 
tkit  tf  the  hemliuuy  stadt-holder.    During  this  pe- 
riod of  pranerity,  A.  acquired  so  great  w(»lth,  tnat 
a  wpssM  every  other  cilj  in  Europe.    It  was  the 
mastfket  of  all  the  productions  of  the  East  and 
^«tf,  sad  its  harbour  was  always  full  of  ships.  The 
hw  of  Dutch  honesty  and  frwXxtj  increiued  the 
inviihiBg  trade  of  the  city.     This  was  obstructed, 
hMT^rr,  by  the  sand  bank  before  the  Bunpus,  on 
•orasnt  of  whidi  huge  vessels  could  not  enter  with- 
^  mkading  part  S  their  carsoes  into  Ijfhters. 
Vtfwis,  aioreoTer,  could  not  sail  from  the  Z&yder- 
^^^  MM  the  Tezd,  except  with  certain   winds. 
^«ittf,  A.  has  often  experienced  great  depression 
^rt^  the  oomtinuBnce  of  wars.    Even  in  the  glo- 
(ins  period  of  the  I7th  century,  in  1653,  the  war 
vit^  Ei^kad  did  such  injury  to  its  commerce,  that 
■nr  thnanml  houses  in  thd  city  were  left  unoccu. 
M,  sad,  it  is  said,  the  exchange  was  overgrown 
^  pin.    Commerce,  however,  aderwards  re- 
^^  mdoonthnied,  with  little  diminution,  even 
«^|the ooqoiet  period firom  1790  to  1794,  with 
^  nofftion  of  the  time  of  the  English  war,  from 
t^l  to  ITtt,  But  after  the  change  of  Government 
•  itttw  the  trade  and  wealth  of  A.  contuiually  di- 
"f>>M.    The  forced  alliance  of  Holland  with 
Fnstt,  vhich  obliged  her  to  follow  the  FVench  po- 
JjT»  ig^att  the  powers  at  war  with  France,  ojMPr- 
^tothe  great  (fisadvaulage  of  A.    Louis  Bona- 
fj^  <BdmTODned  to  mtore  the  trade  of  Holland 
^*^  of  grants  and  privileges,  and  even  trans- 
^^^laidenoe  and  the  seat  of  government  to 
r^y^'f  bat  the  fifit  measure  only  irritated  Na- 
H^.Hsiasi  Holland,  and  the  other,  though  it 
^y^^stte  new  sovoes  of  trade,  was  follow^  by 


various  disadvantages.  The  complete  incoiporation 
of  Holland,  with  France,  fai  1810^  entirely  annihi- 
lated  the  foreign  trade  of  A. ;  and  many  othet 
measures,  as,  for  instance,  the  introduction  of  ih^ 
monopoly  of  tobacco  and  of  the  droiU  rSunis,  as  they 
were  called,  were  very  injurious  to  the  domestic 
trade  of  the  city.  The  revolution  of  1813  restored 
the  business  of  A.  Since  that  time,  its  commerce 
has  increased  very  considerably.  Many  of  the  long- 
established  houses  are  very  rich,  but,  nevertheless, 
for  several  reasons,  less  actively  engaged  in  trade 
tlian  the  merchants  of  Antweip.  Besides  the  public 
buildings,  Amsterdam  contained,  in  1732,  26,385 
dwelling-houses,  besides  a  great  number  of  ship^ 
yards,  manufactories  of  ropes,  cordage,  tobacco,  &c. 
The  number  of  inhabitantssseas,  in  1796,  217,000; 
in  1808,  208,000^  among  whom  were  20flOO  Jews. 
In  1820,  however,  there  were  but  180,000,  of  whom 
90,000  were  Calvinists,  38,000  Catholics,  and 
SOpOO  Lutherans.  From  comoaring  the  censuses, 
it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  male  to  the  fe- 
male sex  is  about  four  to  five.  In  1817,  the  num^ 
ber  of  the  poor  of  all  degrees  amounted  to  39,000. 
On  account  of  the  lownessof  the  site  of  the  city,  tlie 
greater  part  of  it  is  built  on  piles.  A.  affords  a 
splendid  prospect  from  the  harbour,  by  reason  of  its 
numerous  steeples ;  the  view  from  the  Amstel  bridge 
is  also  very  fine.  In  earlier  tunes,  A.  was  a  strong 
fortressL  Its  twenty-six  bastions,  and  its  means  3[ 
inundating  the  country,  made  even  Louis  XIV.  cau- 
tious of  attacking  it ;  but,  in  1787,  when  threatened 
by  a  Prussian  army  of  only  moderate  sise,  it  was 
obliged  to  surrender,  after  the  capture  of  the  forti- 
fied villages  in  the  vicinity.  In  consequence  of  the 
changes  which  have,  taken  pbice  in  the  mode  of  con. 
ducting  sieges,  A.  can  be  defended  only  by  the 
inundation  of  the  suirounding  country.  Yet  it  is  • 
said,  that,  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  the  ex- 
king  Louis,  a  plan  was  formed  for  the  regular  for- 
tifioUion  of  A.  On  the  side  towards  Haarlem,  the 
city  b,  at  present,  protected  by  the  sluice  of  Half- 
w^n,  and  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  fortress  of 
Naarden.  Within  the  semicircle  whidd  the  borders 
of  the  city  describe  on  the  land  side,  several  canals 
form  many  smaller  semicircles,  which  all  open  into 
the  Amstel  river,  or  into  the  Y,  or  Wye.  Among 
the  public  buildings,  the  old  stadt-house  is  particu- 
larly femous.  The  building  liegan  under  the  super- 
intmlenoe  of  the  architect  Jacoo  van  Kampen,  after 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  which  fixed  ttie 
independence  of  the  Dutch  republic,  and  it  was  fi- 
nished in  1655.  In  the  vaults  under  the  stadt-house 
are  deposited  the  treasures  of  the  bank  of  Amster- 
dam. This  splendid  building  stands  upon  13,659 
piles,  is  282  feet  long,  235  feet  wide,  and  116  feet 
high,  without  reckoning  the  high  tower.  The  in- 
terior of  this  magnificent  building  was  decorated  by 
the  Dutch  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  17th  century, 
with  their  master-pieces,  llie  patriotic  Dutch  were 
therefore  highly  offended,  when  Louis  Bonaparte, 
in  1808,  diose  the  stadt-house  for  his  residence,  and 
his  attendants  and  courtiers  occupied  the  councU- 
rooms  of  the  fethers  of  the  city.  The  hall  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  throne  on  this  occasion  is 
probably  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  magnificent 
museum  of  Dutch  pamtings,  which  were  exhibited 
in  the  stadt-house,  is  now  transferred  to  the  Trippen- 
hoiise.  The  present  king,  also,  resides  in  this  pa- 
lace (the  former  stadhuifsj,  when  he  is  at  Amster- 
dam. The  public  weigh-house,  which  was  opposite 
to  it,  was  pulled  down  under  king  Louis,  in  (nder 
to  have  an  open  space  before  the  palace,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  western  markets  The  magistrates 
of  the  city  now  assemble  in  the  former  ro^  halL 
The  exchange  of  Amsterdam,  whidi  was  built  be- 
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tween  1608  and  1613,  rests  upon  five  vaulted  arches, 
under  which  the  Amstel  flows  into  the  Damrack 
water;  it  is  250  feet  lonff  and  140  feet  wide.  The 
East  India  house,  of  which  a  whole  winff,  used  for 
granaries,  hitely  tumbled  down,  the  national  shht- 
yard,  and  the  magasine  upon  the  Katenburg,  at  the 
V,  are  at  present  used  for  other  purposes  of  com- 
merce and  navigation.  Tlie  beautiful  Trippen- 
house,  wliere  the  academy  of  arts  and  sciences  as- 
sembles, is  now  a  temple  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  society  F^mx  mentis  (established  by  the  mer- 
chants), which  promotes  die  study  of  every  thing 
that  can  occupy  and  ennoble  the  mind ;  the  society 
Dodrma  et  amkUia  ;  the  Toi  nui  van't  algemeenj  de- 
voted to  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  the  excellent 
readUiff-room ;  several  nfusical  societies ;  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  German  theatres ;  the  hotius  medicusy 
belonging  to  the  Jiherunan  iUuUrei  the  fiunous 
Latin  scEools ;  the  many  excellent  national  poets— 
prove  the  taste  of  the  citizens  of  A.  for  science  and 
learning.  Their  regard  for  religion,  charity,  and 
order,  is  manifested  by  the  numerous  churches,  by 
the  hospital  for  the  aged,  the  poor-house  and  orphan 
asylum,  the  houses  of  correction,  the  navigation 
school,  the  many>«ocieties  for  humane  objects,  and 
the  work-houses  of  different  descriptions.  The 
churches  are  numerous:  among  them,  the  Dutch 
Reformed  have  ten,  the  French  one,  the  English 
one,  the  Roman  CaAholics  eighteen,  and  even  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians  have  a  church.  The  most 
splendid  is  the  new  church  upon  the  Damm,  in 
which  the  pulpit  and  organs  are  master-pieces ;  here 
you  see  the  monuments  of  the  admiral  de  Ruyter,  of 
the  valiant  von  Galen,  and  of  the  great  poet  Von- 
del ;  here,  also,  after  so  many  storms,  the  &bric  of 
the  state  was  strengthened  by  the  adoption  of  the 
'  constitution,  and  by  the  allegiance  sworn  to  the  pre- 
sent sovereign,  March  29  and  SO,  1814.  In  the 
Oude  Kerk  monuments  are  erected  by  the  naval 
Heemskerk,  van  der  Zaan,  Zweerts,  and  van  der 
Uults.  The  Western  Keik  has  a  handsome  steeple. 
With  so  much  that  is  beautiful  and  great,  and  with 
a  tnide  which  affords  the  means  of  support  to  every 
industrious  man,  A.  has,  indeed,  the  disadvantage 
of  a  very  damp  air,  and  an  offensive,  mephitic  smell, 
which  often  rises,  in  sununer,  from  the  canals.  It 
suffers,  also,  from  the  want  of  good  spring-water, 
and  from  the  inconvenience  of  very  high  and  nar- 
row dweUinff-houses,  occasioned  by  its  crowded  po- 
pulation. Tlie  new  canal,  extending  from  its  bar. 
iXMir  to  the  extreme  point  of  North  Holland,  86  feet 
in  depth,  is  of  great  advantage  to  A.  It  removes 
some  of  the  chief  impediments  to  the  commerce  of 
the  city,  vis.  the  necessity  which  existed  of  unload- 
ing huge  vessels,  before  they  could  enter  the  har- 
bmir,  and  of  encountering  the  passage  through  the 
Zuyder-iee,  which  was  peculiarly  difficult  with  con- 
trary winds.  The  shipping  of  goods  to  and  from 
Amsterdam  will,  therefore,  be  effected  m  future 
more  promptly  and  cheaply.  This  canal  extends 
from  A.  to  Niewe  Diep.  The  distance  between 
the  extreme  points  is  41  English  miles ;  but  theca^ 
nal  is  about  50  milesand  a  half  long.  The  breadth 
at  thesurftoe  is  184^  English  feet;  the  breadth  at 
the  bottom  36  feet ;  the  depth,  20  feet  and  nine 
inches.  It  passes  through  a  somewhat  marshy 
country,  and  touches,  beskles  several  villages,  the 
cities  of  Purmerend  and  Alkmaar.  Like  the  Dutch 
canals  generally,  its  level  is  that  of  the  high  tides 
of  the  sea,  from  which  it  receives  its  supplv  of  wa- 
ter. The  only  locks  which  it  requires,  of  course, 
are  two  tide-locks  at  its  extremities ;  but  there  are, 
Also,  two  sluices  with  flood-gates  in  die  intermediate 
space.  The  locks  and  sluices  are  double,  that  is  to 
say,  there  are  two  in  the  breadth  of  the  canaL  The 


canal  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of  one  frigate  passing 
another.  Tlie  time  spent  in  traddnff  vessels  from 
the  Uelder  to  A.  is  18  hours. — ^There  is  an  exoelleut 
account  of  this  city,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  by 
D.  C.  L  Nieu¥renhuijs :  Prone  iener  geneeekmm^e 
pktaeebetehrffving  der  Stad  AmtterdoMj  AmsL  18^ 
4  vols.  For  more  particular  details  reelecting  the 
commerce  of  Amst^ndam,  see  HoikuuL 

Amstbrdam  ;  an  island  of  the  South  Piaciikc 
ocean,  in  Ion.  76o  54'  £.,  and  lat  38o  42'  8.,  lint 
visited  by  van  Vlaming,  a  Dutch  navigator,  in  1697, 
and  explored,  in  1793,  by  the  gentlemen  attached 
to  lord  macartney's  embaaty  to  Onina.  The  length  at 
the  island,  from  N.  to  S.  is  upwards  of  four  miles;  its 
breadth,  from  E.  to  W.,  about  two  and  a  half  miles. 
A  fertile,  but  very  soft  and  spongy  soil  covers  the 
island,  which  bears  every  where  unquestiooabte 
marks  of  a  volcanic  origin.  Several  springs  of  hoi 
water  were  visited  by  the  travellers,  ofirtikh  the 
average  heat  is  about  212o  Fahr.  The  soil  is  evi- 
dently a  decomposition  of  lava,  which  is  continnally 
spreading  a  rich  mould  over  all  parts  of  the  iskind, 
for  the  £U,  rank  grass  that  abounds  in  it.     Tlie 

Eutrefiiction  of  vegetable  matters  mixes  with  this 
ita  and  with  the  mouldering  ashes,  while  the  long 
roots  of  the  grass  form  the  principal  tie  of  the  whole. 
The  soil  is  so  light,  that  the  foot  breaks  in  at  every 
step.  Sea-birds  abound  on  the  island.  Near  the  centre 
is  an  area  of  about  200  yards  square,  where  the  beat 
of  the  soil  is  so  great,  as  to  admit  of  no  vegetation. 
During  the  winter  months,  violent  storms  prevail  in 
A.  On  the  shores  of  the  island,  immense  numbers 
of  seals  were  formeriy  taken,  of  the  phocourtma  ^>e- 
cies.  The  people  of  the  U.  S.  have  taken  matt  of 
these  useful  animals  here  than  any  other  natkxi. 
They  are  altogether  the  most  active  seal-himters  id 
the  South  sea.  The  number  of  seals  on  the  ishmd 
is  now  very  much  less  than  when  it  was  flrst  visiird» 
as  is  always  the  case  in  places  where  the  animal  is 
actively  hunted.  At  first  it  was  immense,  as  it  usu- 
ally is  m  undisturbed  resorts  of  this  creature.  The 
American  vessels,  at  present,  senerally  leave  a  num- 
ber of  men  on  the  islands  frequented  hj  the  seal,  and 
return  to  take  them  after  they  have  had  time  to  col- 
lect a  sufficient  number  of  skins.  The  netghbour- 
hood  of  A.  abounds  in  ish. 

Ambtoidam;  a  small,  uninhabited  island  in  the 
North  sea,  near  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Spitibeiwm. 
Dutch  vessels  resort  thither  towards  the  end  of  their 
whale-fishery.     Lon.  9o  40^  E. ;  lat  70.  46'  N. 

Amstbrdam  ;  an  island  m  the  Sooth  sea.  See 
Tongataboo, 

Abistxrdam  Island;  a  small  island  on  the  N. 
W.  coast  of  Ceylon,  five  miles  long  and  two  in 
bmdth;  Ion.  8»  1'  E. ;  hit  9o  SO'  N. 

Amsterdam,  New;  a  town  hi  Dutch  Guiana^  si> 
tuated  between  the  rivers  Berbice  and  Ctoje ;  Ion. 
67«  16^  W. ;  lat  6o  SO'  N.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  go- 
vemment  of  Berbice. 

Amuck,  or  Amok  ;  an  Indian  term  for  sUmgAter^ 
and  an  exclamation  of  certain  Batavian  slaves,  who, 
when  irritated,  intoxicate  themselves  with  opium, 
and  run  frantic  about  the  streets.  This  is  called 
running  a-muekf  or  a-mock. 

Amulet  ;  a  niece  of  stone,  metal,  or  other  sub- 
stance, marked  with  certain  figures  or  characters, 
which  people  wear  about  them  as  a  protection  agaiut 
diseases  and  enchantments.  The  name,  as  well  as 
the  thing  itself,  is  derived  from  the  East  Th« 
word  comes  firom  the  Arabic  AmaaiT  (locket,  any 
thing  hung  round  the  neck).  The  derivatkm  from 
theXatin  amolUre  has  less  probability.  AmuleCii 
serve  as  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  talismans  of 
stone  or  metal,  and  must  be  thought  of  more  recent 
origin.    Among  the  Turks,  ana  many  people  of 
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CntnJ  Asia,  everf  indiTiduBl  thinks  an  amulet  ne* 
onaiy  to  secure  him  from  haim.  They  were  intro- 
dnd  iato  Christian  Europe  by  the  Jews.  With  the 
laaoD,  e.  g.,  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Ramans, 
tliPT  fire  frequently  found.  From  the  pagans  they 
wtR  iiirodDoed  amoof  the  Basilidiims.  Their 
BHkts  were  stones  with  the  word  jibraxiu  (q.  v.) 
f«prtd  on  them.  The  Jews  had  many  supersti- 
tioib  Botkna  about  amulets.  Many  Christians  of  the 
fm  tatarj  wore  amulets,  which  were  marked  with 
a  M,  as  1  lymbol  of  the  Redeemer.  To  the  Christian 
drvinn,  the  use  of  amulets  was  interdicted,  by  the 
ABKil  of  Laodioea,  under  penalty  of  dismission 
frnn  ofice.  With  the  spreaa  of  Arabian  science 
tad  aftroioey,  the  astrological  amulets  of  the  Arabi- 
uty  (he  talismans  (q.  v.),  came  into  use  in  the  West 
Thf  small  fanages  of  saints,  which  the  Neapolitan 
mneii,iBd  almost  all  the  Greeks,  wear  about  them, 
m  nathjag  b>it  amulets.  The  Turks,  the  Chinese; 
the  pnpk  of  Thibet,  and  many  other  nations,  have 
)c(  gnat  mnidpncc  in  them. 

.UsNon ;  a  small  one-pound  cannon,  employ* 
fli  SB  w,  in  mountainous  regions.  Lightness  and 
3  gnat  bdlity  of  movement  are  its  aidvantaces. 
Uankal  Saxe  recommends  the  A.  strongly.  The 
coat  of  Lippe  Buckebuix  improved  it  essentially, 
tad  airadiiced  it  among  the  Portuguese  infantry. 
Each  piabnn  had  an  A.  drawn  and  served  by  five 
wn  The  duke  of  Weimar,  also,  in  1798,  gave 
hA  rilciBni  amnsettes.  At  present  they  are  out  of 
■e  io  all  annies. 
AjnvMtcs.  See  Almond, 
•Unir,  Jamca;  an  old  French  writer;  waa 
fan  it  llelim»  in  1514;  died  in  1593.  He  was 
tobop of  Anxerre,  and  grand  Almoner  of  France; 
wd  b  known  even  in  foreicn  countries,  by  his  mucli 
ftmued  tnndatioDS  of  Phitarch  and  Diodorus. 

AsTUVT,  Moses,  a  learned  French  theologian, 
*i»iDTovime,in  1596 ;  died  in  1664.  Hisworks 
aiv  dMy  theolqgioU,  and  very  voluminous.  The 
nfd  CUvioists  aocuae  hhn  of  Arianism,  but  Mosheim 
nJli  Um  nther  Anninian,  or  Semi-pelagian.  He 
«as  proftjaoi  of  ^vinity  at  Saumur,  and  was  much 
f*^|«aed  for  his  abilities,  and  the  extent  of  his 
darii;,  aUoving  the  whole  of  his  salary  to  Bow  to 
d»  poor  of  every  denomination. 

.Ujl  This  terminatioo,  derived  from  the  Latin, 
«Wq  eoBDccted  with  a  proper  name,  is  used  to  de- 
"V  nUratians  of  the  saymcs  of  distinguished  men, 
*f  of  anecdotes  relating  to  them.  These  collections 
v^bbbmoib;  and  compilations  of  the  same  charac- 
tfr  ««e  knovn  even  among  the  Greeks.  The 
^^f^aniam.  of  Xeoophon,  am  the  Lives  of  the 
^>&ittD{4«s  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  are  fuU  of  anec- 
^f*^  lad  ayingi.  The  Attic  Nights  of  Aulus 
^'HPat  cDotain  many  observations  am  repartees  of 
^>t<«piahed  pereons  m  Rome.  Thus,  according  to 
QiBtilitti,  a  freed  man  of  Cicero  left  a  whole  book 
^  Na  aostet's  jests,  and  another  freed  man  of 
Mtnvs  dM.  uble^lalk  and  witticisms  of  this  dis- 
^PmM  friend  of  the  muses.  At  the  time  of  the 
"^Knatiaa  cf  Inming,  the  sayings  of  fiunous  men 
^paio  he  collected  The  Scaligerkina  were  the 
^  ^wipflitlon  which  appeared  under  that  name. 
^  tkat  line  they  have  become  common^  particu- 
"llTaiag the  French,  who  have  often  used  them 
^"^  tt  a  vehkle  for  disseminating  certain  opinions 
^  tame  fanoos  name.  Among  the  French  col- 
1  are  the  Hmetiatta,  Menagiana,  Foltariana, 
BitcriaHat  Brmutianay  PradHanay 
J  the  English,  such  ooliections  are  also 
*^  ^mmm,  e.  g^  fFalpolianaj  Bacontana,  Par- 
y^^  SeUrn'k  Table-talk  and  BoswelPs  Life 
■Jj*"»  are  of  a  very  similar  character,  though 
ttvykm Bot  a  similar  title.    The  Germans  make 


not  so  much  use  of  tlie  syllable  ana,  as  their  litero' 
ture  is  extremely  poor  in  memoirs  and  works  of  the 
sort  above-mentioned,  when  compared  with  the 
English  or  French.  In  some  instances,  however, 
they  employed  it,  e.  g.,  Taubmanniana,  The  most 
fiimous  German  work  of  this  kind  is  Luther's  Table-- 
talk {TiscAreden),  Collections  of  a  different  kind, 
likewise,  bear  a  title  terminating  in  ana,  e.  g., 
Parisiana,  Bevolutiana^  Politsoniana,  Ivrogniana^ 
There  even  exists  a  work  entitled  Encydopediana, 
ou  Dictionnaire  Encydopedique  det  ana,  by  la 
Combe,  f'aris,  1791,  4to.  M.  Peignot  has  published 
a  BUdiographie  raUonnie  dea  ana,  (See  his  RSper- 
Unre  de  Bibliographies  specialeM,  curietuet  et  instruo 
Hves,  Paris,  Renouard,  1810^  Svo  J — If  it  is  allowable 
to  add  the  syllable  ana  to  proper  nouns,  still  such 
words  as  Encydopcdiana,  Literariana,  &c.,  will 
always  be  bartiarous  and  offensive  to  a  cultivatid 
ear. 

Ana  Santa  ;  the  name  of  three  desert  islands  in 
the  AtlanUc  ocean,  W.  Ion.  43«  44%  S.  hit  2«  3(V, 
near  the  coast  of  Biasil,  in  the  bay  of  San  Luis  de 
Masanasis ;  also  of  an  ishmd  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  of  Maranham,  called  Dot  Macomet  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  of  another  in  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
on  the  northern  coast,  near  the  entrance  of  the  South 
sea.    Also  the  name  of  several  points. 

Anabaptists  (from  the  Greek  cm  and  ^«vi^«); 
a  name  given  to  a  Christian  sect  by  their  adver- 
saries, because  they  objected  to  in&nt  baptism ;  they 
baptised  agahi  those  who  joined  their  sect,  and 
hence  their  name.  It  is  believed  that  mfimt  bap- 
tism was  not  customary  in  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Christian  church.  (See  Baptmn^  In  the  middle 
ages,  it  was  dedared  invalid  by  many  dissenting 
parties,  as  the  Petrobrusians,  Catharists,  Picards, 
&C.;  but  in  the  prevailing  church,  for  important 
reasons,  it  was  retained.  In  1521,  when  the  pro- 
gress of  the  reformation  had  opened  the  way  to  new 
opinions,  some  enemies  ofinnmt  baptism  appeared 
at  Zwickau,  in  Saxony,  united  partially  with  tlie 
rebels  in  the  peasants'  war,  and  were  completely 
separated,  by  their  lawless  fanaticism,  from  the  Pro- 
testant cause.  (See  Mwuier,)  With  the  baptism 
of  adults,  performed  even  by  laymen,  tliey  connected 
principles  subversive  of  all  religious  and  civil  order. 
They  acknowledged  neither  ecclesiastical  nor  civil 
authority ;  and  attempted  to  bring  about  a  perfect 
equality  of  all  Christians.  The  vast  increase  of 
their  adherents  from  the  year  1524,  e^edally  amang 
the  common  people  on  the  Rhine,  in  Westplialia, 
Hobtein,  Switierland,  and  the  Netherlands,  was 
soon  met  by  severe  measures  on  the  part  of  tlie 
magistrates.  After  15:^5,  unperial  and  ecclesiastical 
decrees  were  issued  against  the  Anabaptists  in  Ger- 
mai  y,  and  many  were  put  to  death,  after  being 
urged  to  recant  Tlie  same  happened  in  Switser- 
hind  and  in  the  Netherlands.  Still,  new  associa- 
tions of  this  sect  were  perpetually  formed  by  itiner- 
ant prophets  and  teachers ;  and  their  doctrines  con- 
sisted of  the  following  propositions:  <'  Impiety  pre- 
vails every  where,  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  a 
new  &mily  of  holy  persons  should  be  Counded,  en- 
joying, without  disthictton  of  sex,  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy and  skill  to  interpret  divine  revelations. 
Hence  they  need  no  learning;  for  the  internal 
word  is  more  tlttn  the  outward  expression.  No 
Christian  must  be  suffered  to  engage  in  a  legal  pro- 
cess, to  hold  a  civil  office,  to  take  an  oath,  or  to 
hold  any  private  property ;  but  all  things  must  be  in 
common.'*  With  such  sentiments,  Jolm  Bocklidd, 
or  Bockelson,  a  tailor  of  Leyden,  aged  twenty-six, 
and  John  Matthias,  or  Matthiesen,  a  oaker  of  Haar- 
lem, came,  in  1533,  to  Munster,  in  Westphalia  a 
city  which  had  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  refor- 
T— u2 
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miiaon.  Here  th«7  soon  sained  over  a  portion  of 
the  excited  populace.  antC  among  the  rest,  Roth- 
mann,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  the  counsellor 
Knipperdolling.  The  mairistnites  in  vain  excluded 
them  from  the  churches.  They  obtained  possession 
of  the  council  house  by  violence,  llieir  numbers 
daily  increased,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
they  extorted  a  treaty,  securing  the  religious  liberty 
of  both  parties.  Being  stren^ened  by  the  acces- 
sion of  the  restless  spirits  of  the  adjacent  cities,  they 
soon  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town  by  force, 
and  expelled  their  adversaries.  Matthiesen  came 
forward  as  their  prophet,  and  persuaded  the  people 
to  devote  their  gola  and  silver,  and  movable  pro- 
perty, to  the  common  use,  and  to  bum  all  their 
books  but  the  Bible.  But  in  a  sally  against  the 
bishop  of  Monster,  who  had  laid  siege  to  the  city, 
he  lost  his  life.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  prophetic 
office  by  Bockhold  and  Knipperdolling.  The 
churches  were  destroyed,  and  twelve  Juo^es  were 
set  over  the  tribes,  as  in  Israel ;  but  even  this  form 
of  government  was  soon  abolished,  and  Bockhold, 
unifer  the  name  oiJohn  o/Leyden^  raised  himself  to 
the  dignity  of  king  of  New  Zkm  (so  the  Anabaptists 
of  Munster  styledtheir  kingdom),  and  caused  him- 
self to  be  formally  crowmd.  From  this  period 
(1534),  Munster  was  a  theatre  of  all  the  excesses  of 
fimaUcism,  lust,  and  cruelty.  The  introduction  of 
polygamy,  uid  the  neglect  of  civil  order,  concealed 
from  the  infa^tuated  people  the  avarice  and  madness 
of  the  young  tyrant,  and  the  daily  increase  of  danger 
from  abroad.  Bockhold  lived  in  princely  luxury 
and  magnificence;  he  sent  out  seditious  proclama- 
tions against  neighbouring  rulers,  against  the  pope 
lud  Luther ;  he  threatens  to  destroy  with  his  mob 
all  who  dsfSend  in  opinion  from  him,  made  himself' 
an  (^ject  of  terror  to  his  subjects  by  frequent  execu- 
tions, and,  while  famine  ami  pestilence  raged  in  the 
dty,  persuaded  the  wretched,  deluded  inhloitants  to 
a  stubborn  resistance  of  their  besiegers.  The  city 
was  at  last  taken,  June  24,  1535,  by  treachery, 
though  not  without  a  brave  defence,  in  which  Roth- 
mann  and  othen  were  killed,  and  the  kingdom  of 
the  Anabaptists  destroyed  by  the  execution  of  the 
d^ef  men.  Bockhold  and  two  of  his  most  active 
companions,  KnipperdoUing  and  Krechting,  were 
tortured  to*  death  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  then 
hung  up  in  iron  cages  on  St  Lambert's  steeple  at 
Munster,  as  a  terror  to  all  rebels. — In  the  mean 
tune,  some  of  the  twenty-six  apostles,  ^idio  were 
sent  out  by  Bockhold  to  extend  the  limits  of  his 
kingdom,  had  been  successful  hi  various  places,  and 
many  independent  teachers,  who  preached  the  same 
doctrines,  conUnued  active  in  the  work  of  founding 
a  new  empire  of  pure  Christians,  and  propacating 
their  visions  and  revelations  in  the  countries  above- 
mentioned.  It  is  tnie  that  they  rejected  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy,  community  of  goods,  and  intoler- 
ance towar£  those  of  different  opinions,  which  had 
prevailed  in  Munster ;  but  they  enjoined  upon  their 
adherents  the  other  doctrines  of  the  eariy  Anabap- 
lists,  and  certain  heretical  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
humanitr  of  Christ,  occasioned  by  the  controversies 
of  that  oay  about  the  sacrament  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  Anab^itist  prophets  were  Melchior 
Uoflbann,  and  Dftvid  J  oris.  The  former,  a  furrier 
from  Swabia,  first  appeared  as  a  teacher  in  Kiel,  in 
1527  ;  afterwards,  in  1529,  in  Emden ;  and  finally, 
in  Stnsburg,  where,  m  1540,  he  died  in  prison.  He 
fonned,  chnfly  br  his  magnificent  promises  of  a 
future  elevation  of  himself  and  his  disciples,  a  pecu- 
liar sect,  whose  scattered  members  retainea  the 
name  of  Hoffinannitit,,  fai  Germany,  till  their  remains 
were  lost  among  the  Anabaptists.  They  have  never 
owned  that  HofEoann  recanted  before  his  death. 


David  Joris,  or  George,  a  glas»-painter  of  Uelfr, 
bom  1501,  and  re-baptiied  m  1534,  showed  mone 
depth  of  mind  and  wumth  of  unagination  in  hisi 
various  works.  Amidst  the  confusion  of  idea^ 
which  prevails  In  them,  they  dswle  by  thetr  eleva- 
tion and  fervour.  In  his  endeavours  to  unite  the> 
discordant  parties  of  the  Anabaptists,  he  collected  ■ 
party  of  quiet  adherents  in  the  oounUy,  who  studied 
his  works  (as  the  Gichtelians  did  those  of  Bohme), 
especially  his  book  of  miracles,  which  appeared  at 
Deventer  in  1542;  and  revered  him  as  a  kind  of  new 
Messiah.  Unsettled  in  his  opinions,  he  travelled  a 
fong  time  from  place  to  place,  till,  at  last»  to  avoid 
persecution,  in  1554,  he  became  a  dtiien  ot  Bale, 
umkr  the  name  oiJohn  of  Bruget,  In  1556,  aftct 
an  honourable  life,  he  died  there,  among  the  Calvin- 
ists.  In  1559,  his  long-concealed  heresy  was  fint 
made  publia  He  was  accused,  though  withooi 
much  reason,  of  profligate  doctrines  and  (induct,  and 
the  council  oif  Bale  omdemned  him,  and  ordered  his 
body  to  be  burnt.  A  friend  of  Joris  was  Nichobsy 
the  founder  of  the  Familists,  who  do  not  belong* 
however,  to  the  Anabaptists.  After  the  disturbances 
at  Munster,  an  opinion  slowly  gained  nound  amao|r 
the  Protestants,  that  no  heretic  coula  be  punished 
with  death  unless  he  was  guUty  of  exciting  disiuri>- 
ances;  hence  these  and  similar  parties  of  6ei)aiatiA<^ 
were  permitted  to  remain  unmolested,  provided  they 
continued  quiet.  But,  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
16th  centory,  prophets  were  constantly  rising  up 
among  the  Anabaptists,  and  subverting  civil  otdcr. 
Of  the  heretics  executed  by  Alva  in  the  Spanisti 
Netherlands,  a  laige  proportion  were  Anabaptists. 
In  fiict,  they  were  never  worthy  of  toleration,  till 
quiet  aind  good  order  were  introduced  among  them. 
The  institutions  of  Menno  were  the  first  occasioo  ci 
this  change.  This  judicious  man,  about  the  middlr 
of  the  16Ui  century,  united  them  m  regular  societies, 
which  formed  an  independent  church,  under  the 
name  of  MennoniteSy  MennutSy  or  Jnahaftkes,  as 
thev  are  still  called  hi  the  north  of  Germany  and  in 
Holland,  imitating  strictly  the  peculiarities  of  the 
primitive  apostoliod  church.  But  he  could  not  pce^ 
vent  the  division,  which  took  pkkoe  among  them  as 
early  as  1554,  hi  regard  to  the  degree  m  seventy 
necessary  in  case  of  excommunication.  The  stricter 
party  punished  every  individual  transgression  against 
morality  and  church  order  with  excommunication, 
and  canied  their  severity  so  fiu*  that  near  relations 
even  husbands  and  wives,  were  obliged  to  renounce 
all  connexion  with  one  another,  in  case  of  such  pun- 
ishment The  more  moderate  nuty  resoited  to  ex> 
communication  only  in  case  of  long-continued  dis- 
obedience to  the  commands  of  the  Hdy  Scriptnrrs. 
Moreover,  they  never  inflicted  this  punishment  till 
after  various  kinds  of  warnings  and  reproo6  (grmdmt 
admonitionu),  and  even  then  it  did  not  extend  b^ 
yond  the  relation  of  the  individual  excommunicated 
with  the  church.  As  neither  party  would  yield,  and 
the  strict  often  excluded  the  moderate  fihora  their 
communion,  the  Anabaptists  have  continued,  to  this 
day,  divided  hito  two  parties.  The  moderate  party 
were  called  fVaterlander*,  because  their  eariiest 
congregations  lived  in  the  Wateriand,  on  the  PUn- 
pus  in  the  north  of  Holland,  and  hi  Franeker.  By 
the  strict  party  they  were  styled  the  Grou,  and  even 
the  Dung-cartty  as  a  designation  of  their  biferior 
purity.  This  hitter  party,  who  consisted  of  the 
Frieslanden  m  and  about  Emden,  Flemish  refugees 
^lemingians),  and  Germans,  called  themselves  the 
Pure  {Die  Femen),  I  e.  the  Bletwed,  the  Strict. 
Menno  did  not  whoHy  adopt  the  excessive  rigour  of 
the  Pure,  nor  yet  would  he  abandon  the  Frieslandets, 
among  whom  he  taught  Immediately  after  his 
death,  m  1565,  a  contest  broke  out  among  the  Pure, 
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aid  tier  (finded  into  tliiee  parties.    Of  these,  the 
■vcre  more,  severe  and  fiuntical  than  the 


FiMn 
mUttdmii 


ted  the  utmost  severity  in  recaid  to 

;  the  Frieslanders  dki  not  inde^ 

fimvtte  discipline  an  whde  oon^precations,  nor 

ranH  dK  corse,  in  the  case  of  indiruSials,  to  the 

dnlwiiao  of  their  fiunily  relations ;  the  Gennans 

vHf  dWanished  fitm  the  Frieslanders  only  by 

mn  CHffuly  avoiding  all  luxury.    To  the  party  ol 

OaeGcnasiis  belonged  those  who  were  settled  in 

iUsda,  PnisBia,  Iiantaic,  the  Palatinate  of  the 

RtiDf,  JaJicrs,  Alsace,  and  SwitKrland,  and  the 

nsfioss  Analiaptists,  wto  inhabited  Moravia  till 

tt«  thiity  yon*  war.    In  1691,  they  were  united 

iffiB  vitb  the  Frieslanden  by  means  of  the  concept 

^(KdtfMt  so  called,  or  articles  of  fiiith,  chiefly  be- 

ris»  Umt  sepaiatioo  was  iniurious  to  commerce,  in 

rbch  the  Anabaptists  soon  became  much  engaged. 

iTtli  tbese  two  sects,  thus  connected,  after  many 

aBCBpIs  towards  recoodiiation  and  friendship,  tlie 

tpOtA  Andbaptists  at  length  joined  themselves, 

Ml  ootain  articles  of  fiuth  were  adopted  by  the 

«kle  body.    But  these  arrangements  were  insuf- 

km  tochtck  the  bitterness  with  which  they  per- 

•«aud  one  snother.    Soon  after  the  union  of  the 

Frinlaaden  with  the  Germans,  a  laige  number  of 

■iksotcflls  left  the  fixmer,  because  Uiey  were  dis- 

fkMd  with  this  ooonezion,  and  the  laniess  of  the 

doRt  discipline.    Under  Jan  Jacob,  their  teacher, 

tky  onutfitrted  a  sepaiate  church  on  the  most  rifid 

piKipleL    They  were  not  numerous.    During  Uie 

a^gotkaoBs  of  the  Flemingians  with  the  Friesknd- 

m,  tlere  appeared  among  the  former  a  Friesland 

pHBBt,  Uke  Wallis,  who  held  the  opinion  that 

J«hi  sad  the  l^gfa-priests  were  blessed,  because  in 

tk»  mnkr  of  Jesus  they  had  executed  the  designs 

otriol   la  i637,hecoUected  a  party  of  individuals, 

«i>  idoptcd  this  opinion,  but  stul  remained  distinct 

fi^  (he  other  Anabaptists,  on  account  of  their 

AmioB  to  the  exoeasive  strictness  of  the  ancient 

FVain|iu^    The  Uke-Wallists,  or  Groningenitis, 

wsUed  beoBuse  the  sect  arose  in  the  tenritory  of 

(iniBpo,  received  the  malcontents  of  the  united 

pvtiB8s  sad  therefore  called  themselves  emphatically 

dk  neiail  FtemmgioMM^  or  the  «mdeni  Frietlanders  ; 

^  hf  their  advcnaries,  they  were  denominated  the 

IfrnpHtti^  Le.  Dippers^  because  some  of  their 

cMMsosed,  in  baptism,  the  three-fold  immersion 

«^  die  vthofe  body.    The  other  Anabaptists,  on  the 

<vaif7,  Rnrded  the  sprinkling  of  the  head  as 

"ieiait.   Seyoi^  Friesland,  tho^^  not  numerous, 

t^ipnd  to  Lithuania  and  Dautaic    The  Ana- 

H«ai  ia  GolBda,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Moravia, 

*^  vtie  Prided,  on  account  of  their  dress.  Into 

Bunorn  (^hose  who  buttoned  their  clothes)  and 

^^a%  ftbose  who  used  wire  pins  instead  of  but- 

(>«>  aad  wore  long  beards),  and  comprehended 

ite  tnoty-foor  fimilies  of  the  simple  country 

f^t  agmd  with  the  Uke-WaLlists  in  maintain- 

actheaacfeat  doctrines  and  strict  exercise  of  ex- 

"■■liiHiwi,  and  were  distinguished  for  purity  of 

*^  The  ancient  Flemingians,  or  the  strictest 

*a>(Aaifa^>tiats,pereevere  firmly  in  the  ancient 

nwrnd  pactioes  of  the  secL    They  reject  the 

^^ftmmy  ia  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  ex- 

Itethr  pvity  of  the  human  nature  in  Christ,  ao- 

<•%  to  Mcmio,  by  saying,  that  he  was  created 

J*tf  iaihiB|  by  God,  in  the  womb  of  Maiy,  al- 

^he  VIS  Boorisbed  by  the  blood  of  the  mother. 

2|]  ^  tbe  baptism  of  their  own  party  as  alone 

^jHiaAmctise  the  washing  of  feet,  as  an  act 

JJ"    «  by  Christ,  not  only  towards  travellers  of 

yffS|ai^,  likeUie  Pure,  but  even  in  religious 

'  k    like  Anabaptists  in  general,  they  view 

■Tf  oifths,  the  discharge  <tf  dvil  offices,  and 


all  defence  of  property,  liberty,  or  life,  which  re^ 
quires  violence  asainst  their  fdlow  mea.  Hence 
they  were  formerly  called,  without  distinction,  the 
unarmed  ChrUHans.  Only  in  this  particular,  and  in 
church-discipline,  are  the  ancient  Flemingians  more 
strict  than  the  other  Anabaptists.  Immorality,  the 
bearing  of  arms,  marriage  with  a  person  out  of  their 
church,  extravagance  m  dress  or  furniture,  they 
punish  by  excommunication,  without  ^rai/t»  admoni- 
twnity  and  extend  their  discipline  to  domestic  life. 
Those  of  Dantsic  excluded  persons  who  had  their 
portraits  painted,  as  a  punishment  for  their  vanity. 
In  general,  they  strive  to  imitate,  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  the  simplicity  and  purity,  and  tlie  demo- 
cratic government,  of  the  earliest  apostolic  church, 
the  restoration  of  yrhich  was  originally  the  object  of 
every  Anabaptist  Hence  they  appoint  their  teach- 
ers by  a  vote  of  the  whole  church,  forbid  them  to 
enjoy  any  political  office,  and  place  but  little  value 
on  learning.  In  modem  times,  it  is  true,  they  have 
gradually  remitted  their  severity,  and  given  up,  in 
particular,  the  rebaptism  of  proselytes  from  other 
Anabaptist  sects ;  while  Christians,  who  have  only 
been  baptised  in  infancy,  are  admitted  into  any  sect 
of  the  Anabaptists  cmly  after  rebaptism.  The 
Flemingians,  Frieslanders,  and  Gennans,  wiio  had 
united,  1649,  and  at  first  belonged  also  to  the  Pure, 
gradually  sided  with  the  moderate  party,  with  whidi 
they  are  now  reckonecL— A  division  took  place  in 
the  ffeneral  church  of  the  united  Watenanders, 
Flemmgians,  Frieslanders,  and  Germans,  in  1664,  on 
account  of  the  favour  with  which  a  part  of  them 
regarded  the  doctrines  of  the  Remonstrants.  Galenus 
Abrahamssohn,  of  Haen,  a  learned  physician,  and 
teacher  of  the  Anabaptists,  of  a  gentle  disposition 
and  distinguished  talents,  was  the  leader  of  this  new 
party,  which  was  called,  after  him,  the  sect  of  the 
GalemUi,  He  maintained  that  sound  doctrine  is 
less  decisive  of  Christian  worth  than  a  pious  life ; 
and,  therefore,  church-communion  should  oe  refused 
to  no  virtuous  person,  believinf^  in  the  Scriptures. 
But  he  betrayed,  by  these  opmions,  his  Socinian 
views  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Samuel  Apos- 
tool  ftdso  a  physician  and  teacher  of  the  church) 
wA  the  orthodox  party  in  it,  declared  themselves 
opposed  to  such  innovations,  and  determined  to 
wiRintRin  their  ancient  fiiitli  and  discipline. — Besides 
the  branches  of  the  ancient  Flemingians,  or  the 
prooer  Pure,  described  above,  there  are  now  two 
leaalng  parUes  of  Anabaptists,— the  Apostoolians, 
who,  mxax  their  attachment  to  the  ancient  confes- 
sions, founded  on  the  doctrines  of  Menno,  are  called 
Mennoniies,  in  a  more  limited  use  of  that  word ;  and 
the  Galenists,  who  are  likewise  styled  Remonttranif 
and  Arminian  Baptist  after  Arminius,  the  founder 
of  the  Remonstrants.  The  Mennonites,  as  they  be- 
long to  the  moderate  party,  no  longer  maintain 
Menno's  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  Christ  in  the 
womb  of  Mary ;  they  rebaptise  no  proselyte,  and 
punish  none  but  gross  crimes  with  excommunicaUoo, 
and  that  not  witnout  previous  warning.  They  do 
not  require  church-members  utterly  to  avoid  the 
excommunicated.  They  carefully  prohibit  oaths, 
military  service,  and  the  holding  of  civU  offices. 
The  confession  of  faith  of  the  true  Mennonites,  com- 
posed by  Cornelius  Hiss,  one  of  their  teachers,  and 
publish<Ml  in  German,  at  Hamburv,  in  1T76,  corres- 
ponds. In  almost  every  point,  wltn  the  doctrines  of 
the  Calvinist  church.— The  Remonstrants  have  de- 
parted the  most  widely  from  the  faith  and  order  of 
the  ancient  Anabaptists.  They  reject  all  symbolical 
books,  and  permit  the  most  unrestrained  reading ; 
hence  they  luive  among  them  many  SocinuBms.  They 
tolerate,  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  those  of  a  dif- 
ferent &ith,  and  receive  Christians  of  all  creeds,  but 
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only  in  ft  new  congifgiitioiis  withoiit  refaftpUsn. 
Tbey  oonidn'  the  Pore  and  Mcnoooitcs  as  bve. 
Uira ;  iddcMB  eidade  memben,  ezoept  firoo  the 
acnnicnt,  and  this  not  so  frequently  as  the  latter 
fi&nies;  permit  military  senrioe,  and  the  discfaarjpe 
of  dril  Qflfaxs,  and  ercn  an  oath  of  testimony,  and 
prohibit  only  the  oath  of  Dnmise.  Thej  aUow  of 
leaniing,  and  ha^e  erected  a  seminary  at  Amster- 
dam for  the  education  of  ministeis,  to  which  yoang^ 
mm  of  the  Mennonite  party  are  also  admitted.  In 
HoUand,  the  Anabaptists  obtained  toleration  under 
Wiilism  I.,  and  complete  religioas  liberty  in  1626. 
There  are  now  in  that  ooontry  131  chimjies,  and 
183  tcachen  of  aU  the  parties  of  Anabaptists,  of 
whom  the  majority  belong  to  the  Remonstrants, 
about  one-thirdio  the  Mennonites,  and  a  few  small 
congregations  to  the  Pure.  The  Anabaptists  in 
Gennany,  where  they  are  most  iiumerons,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhme,  in  East  Prussia,  Switseriand, 
Alsace,  and  Lorrahie,  consider  themselves  proper 
Mennonites.  In  the  religioos.wDnhip  of  all  these 
parties,  there  is  but  a  tnfling  diflerenoe  from  the 
fbrms  of  the  Protestant  service;  but  they  more 
nearly  resemble  the  Calvinists  than  the  Lutherani. 
The  Pore  have  elders  or  bishops  who  administer  the 
saoaments,  ministers  who  preach,  and  deacons  or 
almonen.  All  these  o6feers  are  chosen  by  the  vote 
of  the  churches.  The  Mennonites  have  ministers  or 
deacons^  of  whom  the  former  are  the  proper  pastors, 
and  the  latter  only  exhorters  or  preachers;  but 
both  are  chosen  by  the  ecdesiastical  council  or  pres- 
bytery. The  Remonstrsnts  pursue  a  similar  course. 
In  general,  the  Anabaptists  still  dewrve  the  praise 
formerly  bestowed  upon  them,  of  diligence,  industry. 
Older,  and  purity  ot  morals.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  manners  of 
the  world,  that  the  peculiarities  of  this  sect  have 
mdually  worn  away,  and  the  sect  itself  seems 
hosteiibiff  to  decay.  The  B^>tists  (q.  v.)  in  England 
form  a  dutinct  sect,  without  any  connexion  with  the 
suocesMjrs  of  the  aiident  Anabaptists  here  described. 

Anacharsis  THa  YouxGRR,  a  Scythian,  and  brother 
of  the  king  Sanlus,  was  a  lover  of  wisdom  and  of  the 
sciences,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece.  The  love  of  knowledge  induced  him  to 
leave  his  bailnrous  country,  and  travel  among  the 
more  civilised  nations.  In  the  time  of  Solon,  he 
visited  Athens,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  other 
countries.  After  his  return,  the  king  put  him  to 
death,  hi  order  to  prevent  the  intromiction  of  the 
effeminate  manners  and  worship  of  the  Greeks, 
which  was  attempted  by  A.  See  Voyage  du  jatne 
jinachartis,  par  Barthelemi ;  see  also  the  transla- 
tion.  Travels  o/Jnachartis  ihe  Younger, 

Ajtachorrs,  or  AitcHoam,  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, were  a  celebrated  dass  of  religious  persons, 
who  generally  passed  their  lives  in  cells,  from  whidi 
they  never  removed.  Their  habitations  were,  in 
many  faistances,  entirely  separated  from  the  aboides 
of  other  men,  sometimes  in  the  depth  of  wilder- 
nesses, hi  pits  or  caverns ;  at  other  times,  several  of 
tlipse  individuals  fixed  their  habitations  in  tlie  vici- 
nity of  each  other,  when  their  cells  were  called  by 
the  collective  name  of  laura ;  but  tbey  always  lived 
personally  separate.  Thus  the  laura  was  distin- 
guislied  from  the  conwinum  or  convent,  where  the 
monks  lived  in  society  on  a  common  stock;  and  the 
anachoret  differed  from  a  hermit,  although  his  abode 
was  frequently  called  a  hermitage^  iiiasmudi  as  the 
bitter  ranged  at  liberty,  while  the  former  rarely, 
and,  in  many  instances,  never,  quitted  his  cell.  But 
a  convent  was  someUraes  surrounded  by  a  /atmr,  to 
which  the  more  devout  or  the  more  idle  of  the  monks 
would  ulUmatelj  retire.  Paul  the  Hermit  is  said  to 
liave  been  the  first  person  who  devoted  himself  to 


this  kind  <tf  solitude.    In  all  am  ] 

tries,  retirpmcsit  from  the  woiid  has  lieencaDsidcrrd 

as  fefUfrt^g  the  ri'^Mt*'**  of  a  vhtaoua  life,  as 


for  theu-  tasks;  the  Pythsigoifans,  SCoicSy  Cynica, 
and  PhOonists  reoommcnd  the  self-denial  and  the 
quiet  happiness  of  the  solitaiy  sage.  Vasari  caUs 
solitude  the  delight  and  school  of  great  minds.  In 
many  parts<tf  the  East, wfacrea  sombre  religion  thrown 
over  life  a  melancholy  shade,  it  has  been  thooght^ 
from  time  inunemorial,  a  reUgioos  act  to  quit  for 
ever  the  busy  worid,  and  even  to  add  bodily  pain  iO 
the  melancholy  of  solitude.  This  spirit,  whirfa  still 
prevails  in  the  East,  passed  over,  with  maay  other 
Oriental  ideas,  docttinea,  and  customs,  to  the  cariy 
Christians,  and  the  state  of  the  worid,  m  the  bewin. 
ning  <tf  the  Christian  en,  was  peculiarly  fitteo  to 
frvour  its  growth.  The  ooninraal  prevalence  of 
bloody  wars  and  civil  oaaomotioBB,  at  this  period, 
must  have  made  retirement  and  religions  meaitatico 
agreeable  to  men  of  quiet  and  contemplative  muids;. 
Accordingly,  we  find,  m  the  first  centuries  of  our 
era,  very  eminent  and  virtoons  men  among'  the  ana- 
chorets,  e.  g.  St  Angustin.  This  spirit,  however,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  soon  led  to  fonatical  ex- 
cesses. All  the  horrid  penances  of  the  East  wetv 
introduced  among  Christian  hermits ;  and  we  find, 
at  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  Shneon  Stylites  pass- 
ing thirty  years  on  the  top  of  a  column,  without  ever 
d»cending  from  it,  and  finally  dying  there.  Thoo^ 
we  must  needs  pity  such  unhappy  deluskm,  such  a 
moral  insanity,  we  cannot  help  acknowledging  the 
strong  power  of  will  exhibited  in  this  and  many 
other  instances  of  a  similar  kind.  In  fact,  the  spirit 
of  retirement  and  self-torment  raged  like  an  epidemic 
among  the  early  Christians  \n  the  East  In  E^tnFpi 
and  Syria,  iriiere  Christianity  became  blended  with 
the  Grecian  philosophy,  and  strongly  tmsed  with  the 
peciUiar  notions  or  the  East,  the  anadorets  were 
most  numerous ;  and  from  those  who  lived  in  orlK, 
hi  the  vicinity  of  a  church,  such  as  Moore  describ«9 
hi  the  Epicurean,  the  convents  of  a  later  period 
sprung,  wliich  were  filled  with  hunates  anxioos  to 
escape  from  the  tumult  and  bloodshed,  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages.  Early  in  the 
seventh  century,  the  councils  began  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  order  of  anadiorets.  The  TndUin 
canons  say—'*  Those  who  affect  to  be  anachoma 
shall  first,  for  three  years,  be  confined  to  a  cell  in  a 
monastery ;  and  if,  after  this,  they  profiess  that  they 
penist,  let  them  be  examined  fay  the  bishop  or  wh- 
twt,  let  them  live  one  year  at  large,  and,  if  they 
still  approve  of  their  first  choice,  let  them  be  con- 
fined to  their  cell,  and  not  be  permitted  to  go  oat  of 
it  but  by  the  consent  and  after  the  benemction  of 
the  bishop,  ui  case  of  great  necessity.**  Frequently, 
at  this  period,  the  monks  of  various  abbeys  would 
select  from  among  them  a  brother,  who  was  thought 
to  be  most  exemplary  in  his  profession,  and  devote 
him  to  entire  seduxen,  as  an  honour,  and  to  give 
him  the  greater  oppoitunitv  of  indulging  his  reli- 
gious contemplations.  InFosbrook'sMoiiaaiism,4to, 
1817,  the  ceremony  by  which  an  anachoret  was  coo- 
secrated  to  seclusion  from  the  world  is  described  at 
length.  The  cells  hi  which  the  anachorets  lived 
were,  according  to  some  rules,  only  twelve  fert 
square,  of  stone,  with  three  windows.  The  door 
was  locked  upon  the  anachoret,  and  often  walled 
up.  The  cell  whidi  is  said  to  have  been  occupi«^ 
by  St  Dunstan,  at  Glastonbuiy,  was,  according  to 
Osboro,  in  his  life  of  that  monk,  not  more  than  five 
feet  long,  two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  and  barely  the 
height  of  a  man.    Here  the  recluse  passed  his  time 
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sdftoiture;  e.g,  in  eternal  silence, 
brt^f  dftiaSy  severe  flagellatious,  singing  psalms  in 
oold  valer  during  winter  nights,  &c.  Tanium  reii- 
{mpt^  madere  matorum  I  This  species  of  devo- 
ua,«niimlly  iptxoduced,  as  we  have  said,  &om  the 
mm  ddute  of  the  East,  found  many  more  adhe- 
Rfi  is  the  south  af'Europe  than  in  the  noitli.  With 
Ikmival  of  science,  and  the  oonseauent  d^usion 
of  asR  libend  views,  the  strictest  kind  of  anachorets 
latt  ihnost  entirely  disappeeied/  Few  men  now 
(ctiie  to  any  sediisioa  more  strict  than  that  of  a 
cmftBL  Some  persons,  who  pass  a  solitary  life  in 
tiir  arvtiboaihood  of  Rome,  call  themselves  ancAo- 
rkn;  Got  in  India,  the  practice  still  prevails  in  all 
iis  sprezity. 

:»xMjjsm ;  there  were  two  popes  of  this  name. 
Thr  list  is  said  to  have  su£Eered  death  as  a  martyr, 
A.D.  91.  All  the  other  stories  respecting  him, 
f.  f.  (fast  be  divided  Rome  into  twenty-five  parishes, 
ait  oDOEftain — The  second,  the  grandson  of  a  bap- 
idcd  Jew,  at  first  called  Peter  de  jLeon,  wasa  monk 
m  Clngny,  a  oudiiial  and  papal  l^te  in  France  and 
iM^iud,  and,  in  1130,  competitor  for  the  papal 
cjair,  against  Innocent  II.  Rome,  Milan,  and  Sicily 
vttt  oo  hii  side,  and  Rqger  of  Sicily  received  finom 
kin  the  ro^al  title.  He  also  maintained  himself 
•poA  Lothaire  II.,  and  died  1138. 

AxjMVLumoR,  in  grammar  and  rhetoric ;  a  want 
«f  cDbcfCDcy.  This  often  arises  from  want  of  atten- 
bon  OB  the  part  of  an  orator  or  author.  Such  an 
awsioB  may  proceed  l^m  passionate  feeling,  and 
Uk  inoolnthoa  may  then  become  a  beauty.  Many 
uaeoliitha  are  peculiar  to  certain  Unguages. 

AsiouoH,  wimm  the  Greeks  esteem  one  of  their 
mm  greatest  lyric  poets,  was  bom  at  Teos,  in  Ionia, 
nri&Mriahed  about  500  B.  C.  Polycrates,  king  of 
SuMB,  ioTited  him  to  his  court,  and  bestowed  on 
ka  his  friendship.  Here  A.  composed  his  songs, 
is^NRd  by  wine  and  love.  After  the  deatli  of  nis 
(nicdor,  he  went  to  Athens,  where  he  met  with  tiie 
aoA  distiaciiished  reception  from  Hipparchus.  The 
^of  the  ntter  drove  nim  from  Athens,  and,  pro- 
biUy,  he  returned  to  Teos.  But  when  Ionia  revolt- 
ed fima  Darius,  he  fied  to  Abdera,  where  he  paraed 
ipjnd  happy  old  age,  and  died  in  his  85th  year. 
Aand  Bg  to  tradition,  he  was  choked  by  a  grape- 
aone:  The  dty  of  Teos  put  his  likeness  upon  its 
CDin ;  his  statoe  was  phiced  on  the  Acropolis,  in 
A(has,  and  he  was  held  in  honour  throughout 
Oncoe.  Only  a  small  part  of  his  works  has  come 
^'wi  to  m.  Of  five  books,  there  are  sixty-eight 
pDOB  rnnaming,  under  the  name  of  A.  Among 
Une,  criticism  acknowledges  but  few  as  genuine. 
I^oe  pocnlly  believed  to  be  A.'s  are  models  of 
^i^aabt  grace,  simplicity,  and  ease.  The  difficulty 
«f  iOuaing  these  excellencies  is  proved  by  number- 
\fn  ODsuoomfiil  imitations,  unworthy  of  the  name 
<tf  AacRontkab  The  measure  in  which  A.  oom- 
F"«il  his  poems,  and  which  is  called  after  him,  is 
'"■■•iJy  divided  into  three  iambuses,  with  a  ae- 
*».  Bat,  aoQocding  to  Hennann,  it  consists  of  tbe 
knc  s  BBJore,  with  the  anacrusis : 

*-**»^  1,—  .^  -^^ %»^  1  ..  >^ 

AmhI  the  best  editions  are  that  of  Spolettt,  Rome, 
|Xlto;  tfatt  of  Fisdicr,  Leipsic,  1793 :  and  that 
j'Birack,  Strasburg,  1786,  last  edition.  The 
|||>;«iif  that  of  Moebius,  1810,  and  that  of  Mehl- 
"**«ltt&    The  best  English  translations  of  Ana- 


M^ 


m  those  of  Cowley,  Fbwkes,  and  Thomas 


^''•nnnfB  {Greek ;  she  who  comes  forth) ;  a 
'tte  gifts  to  Vcaus,  when  she  was  represented  as 


rising  from  the  sea.  Apelles  painted  her  risfaig 
from  the  waves,  and,  according  to  some  writers, 
Campa^,  the  mistress  of  Alexander,  acoordbig  to 
others,  the  fiunous  courtesan  Phryne,  served  him  as 
a  model  Of  the  latter  it  is  related,  that  she  threw 
off  her  clothes,  at  a  feast  in  honour  of  Neptune  at 
Eleusis,  in  presence  of  many  spectators,  loosened  her 
hair,  aiid  bathed  in  the  sea,  in  order  to  give  the 
painter  a  lively  idea  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene.  In 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  this  picture  was  brought  to 
Rome.  Antipater  of  Sidon,  in  the  Anthology,  and 
also  other  poets,  have  celebrated  its  beauty. 

Anaonosta,  or  Anagnostbs,  in  antiquity ;  a  kind 
of  literary  servant,  whose  chief  business  it  was  to 
read  to  his  master  during  meals.  They  are  first 
mentioned  by  Cicero.  AtUcus,  according  to  Corn. 
Nepos,  always  had  an  anagnostes  to  read  to  him  at 
supper.  In  many  convents,  one  of  the  monks  still 
reads  aloud,  while  the  othen  take  their  meal.  Char- 
lemagne, too,  heard  reading  during  dinner  and  sup- 
per, generally  on  historical  subjects. 

Anagogy  (from  the  Greek  «»«  and  mym) ;  one  of 
the  various  modes  of  inteipreting  the  text  of  the 
Bible.— To  explain  anagogically,  meai^  to  apply 
the  literal  sense  of  the  text  to  heavenly  things ;  for 
instance,  to  treat  the  Sabbath  as  a  symbol  of  the 
rest  in  heaven.  Of  such  explanations,  frequent  use 
was  made  in  earlier  times,  particularly  in  sermons 
and  religious  books.  The  bride  and  Ihe  bridegroom, 
in  Solomon's  Song,  were  and  are  oflen  still  referred 
to  Christ  as  the  bridegroom,  and  to  his  church  as  the 
bride ;  and  the  application  of  this  figure  was  fre- 
quently carried  to  an  indelicate  extreme.  Even  now, 
such  extravagancies  of  a  disordered  imagination 
seem  to  be  f&voured,  in  many  places,  by  the  spirit 
of  mysticism. — j4nagogy,  in  medicine,  signifies  the 
return  of  humours,  or  the  rejection  of  blocn  from  the 
lungs  by  the  mouth. 

Anagram  (from  the  Greek  cm  and  yif^fu) ;  in 
its  proper  sense,  the  letters  of  one  or  several  words 
read  backwards;  thus,  evU  is  an  anajgram  of  tioe. 
In  a  wider  sense,  it  means  a  transposition  of  letters, 
to  form  a  new  word  or  phrase ;  for  instance,  tone  and 
note.  An  anaffcam  is  called  impure^  if,  in  their 
transposition,  all  the  letten  of  the  given  words  are 
not  used.  In  former  times,  such  pmys  of  inp;enuity 
were  pc^ular,  and  we  frequently  find,  in  old  inscrip^ 
tions,  the  year  and  date  indicated  by  means  of  an 
anagram.  An  anagram  of  Berolinum  is  Lumen 
orbi,  Calvin,  in  the  title  of  his  Institutions,  called 
himself  Aleuinuty  by  an  anagram  of  his  name,  Ckdvi- 
ntis.  In  a  similar  way,  the  words  Revolution  Fran- 
caise  include  the  words  Un  Corse  la  /intra,  and  the 
significant  Feto.  The  question  of  Pilate  to  Christ, 
^d  est  Veritas  f  ffives  the  anagram*-£M  vir  pii 
adest.  Dr  Burney^  anagram  of  Horatio  Nelson  is 
one  of  the  happiest  i^Honor  est  a  Nilo,  The  name 
of  ff^UUam  Noy,  attorney-general  to  Charles  I.,  a 
laborious  lawyer,  affords  the  anagram,  i  nwyl  (toil) 
m  law.  A  very  curious  work  respecting  the  subiect 
of  this  article  is,  Z.  Celspini  {Christ,  Sei^lHJi  de  Ana- 
grammatismo  JJbri  ii.  quorum  prior  TheoHam,  pos- 
terior Jnagrammatographos  eelebriores,  cum  Appen- 
dice  selectorum  Anagrammatum  exkibet ;  Ratisbonffi, 
1713,  in  8vo. 

Amalbcta  (fipom  the  Greek  umXtym,  I  gather); 
extracts  from  different  works ;  e.  g.  analecta  of  phi- 
losophy, of  history,  and  of  literature.  A  periodical 
of  the  famous  philologist.  Wolf,  was  called  Analecta. 
—With  the  ancients,  analecta  signified  a  servant, 
whose  business  it  was  to  gather  up  what  fell  from 
the  tables,  at  meals,  as  the  pavements  of  the  Roman 
floors  sometimes  were  too  finely  mlaid  to  admit  of 
sweeping. 

Analogy  originally  denotes  a  relation,  8imilarity> 
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or  agreement  of  things  in  oerdto  respects.  The 
knowledge  which  rests  merely  on  this  relation  is 
CB^ed  anakpcoL  The  oonclnsion  deduced  from  the 
wnUarity  of  things  in  certain  respects,  that  they  are 
similar,  abo,  in  cSher  resoects,  is  called,  in  logic,  an 
ttwUogieal  conclusion^  ana  amounts  only  to  a  proba- 
bility. This  reasoning  is  applied  to  the  explanation 
of  authors  {analogia  mternreiaHonis),  and  particularly 
to  the  interpretation  of  tJie  Holy  Soiptures,  in  which 
consistency  of  doctrine  is  taken  for  granted  (anaio- 

£'a  Jideti.  It  is  also  used  in  the  application  of  the 
ws,  to  form  a  jud^ent,  in  any  piurticular  case,  by 
a  comparison  of  former  decisions  in  fdmtlar  cases. 
In  practical  medicine,  it  is  used  in  the  application  of 
remedies. — A  great  part  of  the  principles  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  are  establi^ed  by  inferring  a 
fiirther  uniformity  from  that  which  has  been  alrttdy 
settled.— 4n  grammar,  by  analogy  is  meant  a  confor- 
mity in  the  organisation  of  wor£. — In  mathematics, 
it  is  the  similitude  of  certain  proportions.— Newton 
gives  tmaXogj  the  second  place  amongst  his  laws  of 
philosophising,  and  may  be  said  to  luive  established 
some  or  the  most  characteristic  parts  of  his  system, 
as  arisuig  out  of  the  doctrine  of  gravitation,  on  its 
sober  and  patient  use.  In  fact,  aiul(Mrical  reasoning 
is  essential  in  inductive  philosc^y,  though  it  must 
be  used  with  caution.  The  history  of  philosophy 
shows  innumerable  instances  of  the  wildiest  errors,  as 
well  as  of  the  sublimest  discoveries  arisinfir  from  its 
application.  The  modem  philosophy  oi  Germany 
has  suffered  much  in  point  of  correctness  and  clear- 
ness, from  several  bold  speculators,  led  away  by 
fiuicied  analogies  between  the  moral  and  physical 
world;  thougn  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  much  of 
the  promsB  of  that  nation  in  philosophiad  investi- 
gations IS  due  to  the  use  of  the  same  instrument. 

Analysis,  in  philosophy ;  the  mode  of  resolving  a 
compound  idea  into  its  simple  parts,  in  order  to  con- 
sider them  more  distinctly,  and  arrive  at  a  more  pre- 
cise knowledge  of  the  whole.  It  is  opposed  to  fyn- 
iheMit,  by  which  we  combine  and  class  our  percep- 
tions, and  contrive  expressions  for  our  thoughts,  so 
as  to  represent  their  several  divisions,  clas^  and 
relations.  Jnalytii  is  regressive,  searching  into 
principles ;  synthesis  is  progressive,  carryuig  forward 
acknowledged  truths  to  their  application.  ~ Analysts, 
hi  mathematics,  is,  in  the  widest  sense,  the  expres- 
sion and  developement  of  the  functions  of  quantities 
by  calculation.  There  are  two  ways  of  representing 
the  relations  between  quantities,  to  wit,  by  construc- 
tion, and  by  calculation.  Pure  geometry  determines 
all  magnitudes  by  construction,  i.  e.  by  the  mental 
drawing  of  Imes,  whose  intersections  give  the  pro- 
posed quantities ;  analysis,  on  the  contrary,  makes 
use  of  srmbolical  fbrmulie,  called  equations j  to  ex- 
press relations.  In  this  widest  extent  of  the  idea  of 
analysis,  algebre,  assisted  by  literal  arithmetic,  ap- 
pears as  the  first  part  of  the  system.  Analysis,  in  a 
narrower  sense,  is  distinguished  from  algrbra,  inas- 
much as  it  considers  quantities  in  a  dillmnt  point  of 
view.  While  algebra  speaks  of  the  known  and 
unknown,  analysis  treats  of  the  unchanginfr  or  con- 
stant, and  of  the  changing  or  variable.  The  alge- 
braic equation,  «■  4.  a^r  —  6  =0,  for  example,  seeks 
an  expression  for  the  unknown  a  by  means  of  the 
known  a  and  h;  but  the  analytical  equation,  ^  = 
a  Xy  expresses  the  law  of  the  formation  of  the  varia- 
ble y,  by  means  of  the  variable  jf,  together  with  the 
constant  a.— In  its  application  to  geometry,  analysis 
seeks  by  calculation  the  geometrical  magnitudes  for 
an  assumed  or  undetermined  unit.  The  analysis  of 
the  ancients  was  exhibited  only  hi  geometry,  and 
made  use  only  of  geometrical  assistance,  whereby  it 
is  distinguished  firom  the  analysis  of  the  modems, 
wMch,  as  before  said,  extends  to  all  measurable  ob- 


jects, and  expresses  in  equations  the  mntoal  depen- 
dence of  magnitudes.  But  analysis  and  alcmm 
resemble  each  other  in  this,  that  both,  as  is  aoown 
more  fully  in  the  article  on  aleebra,  reason  In  a 
language,  into  the  expressions  of  which  certain  con- 
ditions are  translated,  and  then,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  language,  are  treated  more  rally,  ic 
order  to  arrive  at  the  result.  Analysis,  when  ooo- 
sidered  in  this  light,  appears  to  be  the  widest  extent 
of  the  province  of  Uiis  lanipiage.  Analyns,  in  the 
more  limited  sense,  is  divi(fed  mto  lower  and  higher, 
the  bounds  of  which  run  very  much  into  one  another, 
because  many  branches  of  learning  are  aooessiUe  in 
both  ways.  While  we  comprise  hi  lower  ualysis, 
besides  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  doctrines  ol 
fonctions,  of  series,  combinations,  logarithms,  and 
curves,  we  comprehend  in  the  higher  ue  diiierential 
and  integral  calculus,  whidi  are  also  included  ui  the 
name  n^nitesimal  calculus  ;  the  first  of  which  the 
French  consider  as  belonging,  in  a  wider  sense,  Co 
the  theorie  des  fonctions  anah^ifues. — A  good  aooomn 
of  the  ancient  analysis  is  given  by  Pappus  of  Alex* 
andria,  a  mathematician  of  the  4th  century,  in  his 
Collection  of  Geometrical  Problems,*  in  which  there 
is  also  a  list  of  the  analytical  writincs  of  the  ancients. 
What  progress  was  made  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire,  particuhirly  by  the  Arabians,  in 
algebraical,  and,  as  interwoven  with  them,  in  ana- 
lytical inquiries,  has  been  related  in  the  aitide  on 
algebra.  Newton  and  Leibnits  (q.  v.)  invented  the 
alrave-mentioned  infinitesinvd  calculus.  After  them, 
Euler  and  the  brothers  Bemouilli  (q.  v.)  labom^ 
with  splendid  success  for  the  further  improvement  of 
mathematical  analysis ;  -and,  in  later  times,  d'Alem- 
bert,  Laphice,  Lagrange,  &c.  have  raised  it  still 
higher.  Hindenburg  (q.  v.)  is  the  hiventor  of  the 
aiulysis  of  combinations.  We  have  not  room  here 
to  go  into  detail  with  respect  to  the  other  analyticai 
doctrines.->Euler*s  Jntroductio  in  Anafysin  Infimko- 
Tum^f  Lausanne,  1748,  2  vols,  (new  ed.,  Leyden, 
1797)  still  continues  one  of  the  most  important  works> 
in  regard  to  the  analysis  (^finite  quantities.  In  dose 
connexion  with  this  stands  the  same  author^s  /iMfn 
tutiones  Calculi  differentialiSy  Petersburg,  17&5,  4to. 
Lagrange's  Thiorie  des  Fonctions  Analytifues  (new 
ed.,  Paris,  1813,  4to.)  is,  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
its  views  and  its  many  valuable  applications  to  g«>o. 
metry  and  mechanics,  a  valuable  work  for  the  study 
of  the  connexion  between  the  analysis  of  finite  qnan* 
titles,  and  the  so  named  (though,  indeed,  here  con- 
sidered in  a  very  diffisrent  light)  calculation  of 
infinities.  As  this  work  cannot  oe  understood  with- 
out a  good  acquaintance  with  general  and  very  ab- 
stract calculations,  we  would  connect  with  it  the 
same  author's  Lecons  sur  le  Calcul  des  Fometioms 
(new  ed.,  Paris,  1806).  Arbogast's  Cakui  des  Deri- 
vations^ Strasburg,  1800,  4to,  is  new  in  its  views  of 
the  analvsis  of  finite  quantities.  The  most  excellent 
of  the  old  works  on  the  integral  calculus  is  Euler's 
Jnstitutiones  Calculi  IntegraSs,  Petersburg,  1768— 
1770,  3  vols.,  4to.  The  present  state  of  the  integml 
calculus,  after  the  improvements  of  the  Ftatch 
analysts,  may  be  learned  from  Lacroix's  7>«dr  dm 
Calcul  differentiel  et  du  Calcul  intSgrat,  Fferis,  1797 
and  sea.,  3  vols.,  4to.  (There  has  since  appeared  a 
new  edition.)— For  beginners,  we  recommend  Ria- 
Quich's  Mathematical  Analysis,  Leipsic,  1701,  and, 
tor  more  advanced  students,  the  same  author's  £!^e- 


*  Thera  is  a  Latin  translation  of  It  by  Commandlaua  :— 
Mathemat,  CoUatUmei,  CommentarUi  iUmttrmt^,  ' 


lOM,  folio.    The  Greek  text  ia  not  pubUi 

t  It  haa  thia  title  on  acoonnt  of  the  applicatioB  wbieh  ta 
here  made  of  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  and  ita  connexion 
with  the  blKhrr  analvnia. 
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Leipfilc,  1799,  4to. 
Swaha^i  EzpasitioD  of  the  Fonnatioii  of  ail  de- 
nied hnotioDs,  Hamburf^,  iS2i^  treats  this  subject 
a  I  atv  point  of  view.    For  A.  in  chemistry,  see 

v^AHsmosB ;  a  perspective  pnjecUoo  of  any 
t&ic  m  chtt  it  aball  appear  at  one  point  of  view  oe- 
%md ;  aft  another,  an  exact  representation. 

iuvAft,  in  botany ;  a  species  oi  bromeiiay  com- 
mu^aikApmt^^e  (a.  v.),  fiom  the  similarity 
«  is  dape  to  the  cones  or  fin  and  pines. 
.Uapjr.    See  Myihm, 

AsAiwMU  (Greek,  «»cf«(«,  repetition) ;  a  rhetori- 
ol  i^an*,  «1^  consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  same 
vWorphnae  at  the  beginning  of  several  suoces- 
%\t  vMCBoea.  A  similar  repetition  at  the  end  of 
vAMoes  ii  called  f^pqpAora,  or  AofiMMlefeMfoii.  Ana- 
fhtt  a  sonetifliea  used  as  the  general  name  for 
Mh  fi^imi ;  the  fonner  is  then  called  epanaphortu 
Iht  oBphofa  aims  to  increase  the  energy  of  the 


fkn»,  bk  is  often  rendered  ineffiectual  l^  too  ire- 
■pnt  Rp^ltion. 

XusTAsna  L,  emperor  of  the  East,  succeeded 
Zrto^  A  J).  491.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
Budentioa  towuds  dilEneni  Christian  sects,  whose 
ftmk  it  thai  time  disturbed  the  peace  and  safety 
^tke  Byaatine  empire.  Moreover,  he  repealed  a 
vffT  hary  tax,  callMi  ehfy$argyrum,  and  prohibited 
tbi  %btiiw  with  wild  beasts.  He  died  A.D.  618, 
met  a  mgD  of  twenty-seven  years.— A.  II.  was 
aakfrcopcrorctf  the  East,  dethroned  by  Theodo- 
aa,  in  7I9I»  and  afterwards  put  to  death. — A.,  sur- 
BiBfd  AUMAaMTHtf,  a  Roman  abbot,  keeper  of  the 
^aioB  lifaory,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
tie  9ih  ccatary,  assisted,  in  829,  at  the  fourth  gener- 
^  avciU  the  acts  and  canons  of  which  he  translated 
&ai tbeGieek  into  Latin.  He  also  composed  the 
1-^  flf  aevaal  popes,  and  other  works,  the  best 
Hd4o  flf  which  is  that  of  the  Vatican,  4  vols.  fol. 

iTia. 

AxiTHou  (coned  by  God)  is  the  fbnn  of  excom- 
twiintioB  from  the  church.     Hence,  to  pronounce 
tir  ourtflM,  or  to  asudJkemaiize,  means,  in  the  Ra- 
vi Catholic  church,  to  excommunicate  the  living 
^  the  church,  and  the  dead  from  salvation.  How 
■Bfortaat  an  iostrmnent  of  spiritual  power  the  ana- 
(teas  Has,  in  the  hands  of  the  popes,  in  the  middle 
arv  hov  BQch  disarder  they  gave  rise  to,  and  how 
x>  thiy  have  been  regardecT  in  modem  Umes,  is 
"Oit  of  Ittstory.    Napoleon  died  in  exoommunica- 
tos^aad  yet  a  priest  attended  him,  and  the  circum- 
OKt  B  bardly  mentioned.— Oriffinally,  the  word 
*as  afplied  to  various  penons  and  things  separated 
Iroi  GRiinaty  life  or  uses  to  the  will  m  a  real  or 
^^ovd  drity,  a  gift  bung  up  in  a  temple,  and 
^^wrd  U>  iome  god,  a  votive  offinring;  but  as  the 
*«<dis(fefn«d  from  mwmr$^n^  (to  se^mUe),  it  has 
^ia  later  ages,  used  for  espuUiony  curte.    The 
iif«rk  sad  Roum  Catholic  churches  both  make  use 
"tbeithema,    In  the  latter  it  can  be  pronounced 
^  by  a  pop^  council,  or  some  of  the  superior 
^'^'  The  ntject  of  the  anathema  is  declared  an 
7>^friBi  the  Catholic  church,  all  Catholics  are 
"'^'"Idai  to  asaociatc  with  him,  and  utter  destruc- 
l!*  a  dnooDced  against  him,  both  body  and  soul. 
^  <%«  is  tenuile.    Mere  exoonununication  is 
^  tRBC    The  heretic  has  also  to  anathenuUize 
««na  Onoe  in  every  year,  the  pope  publicly 

rtheioathena  agafaist  all  heretics,  amongst 
^  ^  Protestants,  Li^er,  &c.,  are  mentioned. 
Tr^^ooKik  dedare  any  belief  hereUcal,  the  de- 
7^^  a  oonched  in  the  following  farm :  Si  ptis 
I'^^i  anathema  til^  which  oft^  occura  in  the 
^^■■i  of  the  councils.  See  Ejteommunicaiion. 
^"''^nuL  pEEPAEAtfOMB.  Dcfld  bodies  and  parts 


oi  bodies,  notwithstanding  their  tendency  to  decom- 
position, can  be  preserved  by  art  It  is  important  to 
the  physician,  for  the  determination  of  the  medical 
treatment  nroper  in  similar  cases,  to  preserve  the  or- 
gans, which  have  been  attacked  by  diseases,  in  their 
diseased  state,  and,  as  a  counterpart,  the  same  organ 
in  its  sound  condition.  The  anatomical  preparat&ns 
of  healthy  parts  may  serve  for  instruction  in  anatomy. 
Preparations  of  this  sort  can  be  preserved  either  by 
drying  them,  as  is  done  with  skeletons,  or  by  putting 
them  into  liquids,  e.  g.,  alcohol,  spirits  of  turpentine, 
&C.,  as  is  done  with  &e  intestines  and  the  otner  soft 
parts  of  the  body,  or  by  injection.  The  injection  is 
used  with  vessels,  the  course  and  distribution  of 
which  are  to .  be  made  sensible,  and  the  shape  of 
which  is  to  be  retained.  The  beginning  of  the  ves- 
sel, e.  g.,  the*aorta  among  the  arteries,'^is  filled,  by 
means  of  a  syrinfre,  with  a  soft,  coloured  mass,  which 
penetrates  into  aS,  even  the  smallest  branches  of  the 
vessels^  dries  them  and  makes  them  visible.  The 
finest  capillary  vessels  may  be  thus  made  perfectly 
distinguishable.  The  infusion  usually  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  soap,  pitch,  oU,  and  turpentine,  to  which 
is  added  a  oolouiing  substance ;  for  mstance,  red  for 
the  arteries,  green  or  blue  for  the  veins,  white  for 
the  lymphatic  vessels.  For  very  fine  vessels,  e.  g., 
for  the  absorbing  lymphatic  vessels,  quick-sUver  is 
preferred  on  account  of  its  extreme  divisibility. 
Dried  preparations  are  the  bones,  cleared  of  all  the 
soft  parts  oy  boiling,  and  bleached,  or  any  of  the  soft 
parts,  covered  with  a  protecting  but  trai^Mirent  var- 
nish ;  e.  g.,  musdes,  intestines,  &c.  The  quicker 
the  drying  of  the  organs  destined  for  preparation  can 
be  effected,  the  better  they  will  be  preserved.  For 
the  purpose  of  preserving  them,  alcohol  is  used ;  the 
more  colourless,  the  better.  Spirits  of  wine,  distil- 
led with  pepper,  or  very  strong  pimenta,  are  also 
used,  together  with  some  muriatic  acid.  Waahinir 
with  adds  lately,  pyro-ligneous  add  has  been  useoj 
gives  to  the  preparation  sometimes  firmness,  and 
sometimes  whiteness.  Washing  is  particulariy  ne- 
cessary with  bones  which  are  in  a  state  of  putrefiic- 
tion.  Musdes  are  usually  tanned ;  and  all  that  is  in 
danger  of  being  eaten  by  worms,  or  injured  by  a 
damp  atmosphere,  is  covered  with  a  suitable  varnish. 
The  preparations  treated  thus  are  fixed  upon  a  solid 
body,  or  in  a  frame.  Preparations  preserved  in 
liquids  are  usually  kept  in  transparent  glasses,  her- 
metically sealed,  to  secure  them  from  the  destroying 
influences  of  dtist,  air,  humidity,  heat,  cold,  the  sun, 
insects,  &c.  Damaged  preparations  can  seldom  be 
perfectly  restored. 

Anatomy  (Greek,  afan^nif,  to  dissect) ;  the  art  of 
dissection ;  that  of  brutes  is  frequently  called  zootomy. 
Anatomy  is  a  part  of  natural  history,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  the  science  of  medi- 
cine. The  dissection  of  the  human  body  was  but 
little  practised  by  the  andents.  The  old  Egyptians 
hdd  it  in  great  abhorrence,  and  even  pursued  with 
stones  those  men,  who,  in  embalming  the  dead,  were 
obliged  to  cut  open  their  bodies.  ITie  Greeks  were 
prevented  by  the  principles  of  their  religion  from 
studying  anatomy,  since  these  required  them  to  bury 
the  bocnes  of  the  deceased  as  soon  as  possible.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  anatomical  knowledge 
was  imperfect,  and  was  probably  derived  from  the 
dissection  of  animals ;  the  skeleton,  however,  was 
better  known.  When,  in  later  times,  under  the 
Ptdemies,  Alexandria  in  Egypt  became  the  seat  of 
the  arts  and  sdences,  anatomy  was  also  broiu|rht  to 
a  high  d^ree  of  perfection,  by  Herophilus  oiChal- 
cedon,  aSo  B.  C,  and  by  Erasistratus  of  Chios. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Celsus,  the  former 
obtained  permissian  to  open  living  criminals.  He 
enriched  anatomy  with  many  important  discoveries ; 
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e.  g.  respecting  the  bnin,  the  functkNis '  of  the 
nenres,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mesentery,  which 
go  to  the  liver,  &c.  Ereststnitiis  detennined  many 
iacts  in  the  oonstniction  of  the  brain  with  greater 
distinctness,  and,  among  other  improvements,  gave 
to  the  valvl^  in  the  pena  cava  the  names  which  are 
yet  used.  In  later  times,  the  study  of  anatomy  was 
arnin  neglected,  particularly  by  the  empirics.  Galen, 
educatea  in  Alexandria,  bom  A.D.  131,  collected 
all  the  anatomical  knowledge  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  of  earlier  physicians,  but  seems  not  to  have  much 
enriched  human  anatomy  himself,  as  he  was  princi- 
pally occupied  with  the  dissection  of  animals,  and 
only  applied  his  observations  on  them  to  the  structure 
of  the  human  body.  Amons  the  Arabians,  anatomy 
was  not  practised ;  it  was  foroidden  by  their  religion. 
Their  physicians,  therefore,  took  their  anatomical 
information  merely  from  the  writings  of  the  Greeks, 
particularly  from  those  of  Galen.  Thus  anatomy 
was  checked  in  its  progress  for  several  centuries. 
Fnially,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  individuals  arose, 
who,  not  satiirfied  with  the  anatomical  instruction  of 
the  age,  ventured  to  make  investigations  of  their  own. 
The  superstitious  fear  of  the  aissection  of  human 
corpses,  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  appeared  to 
subside  by  degrees,  when  a  philosophioil  spirit  gave 
birth  to  moreliberty  of  thought.  Mondlni  di  Luzsi, 
professor  at  Bologpa,  first  publicly  dissected  two 
corpses,  in  1315,  and  soon  afterwards  published  a 
description  of  the  human  body,  which  for  a  long 
time  was  the  conmion  compendium  of  anatomy, 
thou^  many  errors  were  contained  in  it.  From  this 
time  it  became  customary,  in  all  universities,  to  nudie 
public  dissections  once  or  twice  a  year.  Anatomy, 
however,  made  but  slow  promss,  since  the  dissec- 
tions were  intended  only  as  iUu^trations  of  the  writr 
ings  of  Galen  and  the  compendium  of  Mondini. 
Montagnana  alone,  professor  at  Padua  in  the  15th 
century,  could  boast  of  having  performed  fourteen 
dissections,  which  was  then  a  great  number.  In  the 
16th  century,  there  were  many  celebrated  anatomists, 
by  whose  taifloenoe  the  study  of  anatomy  became 
more  general  Flallopia,  Eustachia,  Vesal,  Varol, 
and  many  others  enriched  anatomy  with  new  disco- 
veries. In  the  17th  century,  there  were  likewise 
many  &mous  anatomists,  and  many  discoveries  were 
made ;  tlius  Harvey  discovered  tlie  circulation  of  the 
blood,  Wirsung  the  pancreatic  duct,  Schneider  the 
mucous  membrane,  &c  In  the  18th  century,  Pacchi- 
oni,  Valsalva,  Keil,  Landsi,  Ruish,  Haller,  Boer- 
haave,  Vicq-d'Asir,  the  two  Hunters,  and  others, 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  skill  in  anatomy. 
Meckel,  Sommering,  Loder,  Reil,  Bichat,  Rosen- 
muller,  are  worthy  to  be  mentioned  as  renowned 
anatomists  of  later  times.  According  to  the  parts  of 
the  body  described,  the  diffipirent  divisions  of  anatomy 
receive  dlfllerent  names ;  as,  otieologyy  the  description 
of  the  bones ;  myolm,  of  the  muscles ;  detmology, 
of  the  ligaments  and  sinews,  &c.;  tplanehnology,  of 
the  viscera  or  bowels,  in  which  are  reckonra  the 
lungs,  stomach,  and  intestines,  the  liver,  spleen, 
kidneys,  bladder,  pancrras,  &c.  Angwlogy  describes 
the  vessels  through  wtuch  the  liquiiu  in  the  human 
body  are  conducted,  including  the  blood-vessels, 
which  are  divided  into  arteries  and  veins,  and  tlie 
hmphatic  vessels,  part  of  which  absorb  the  chyle 
from  the  bowels,  while  others  are  distributed  through 
the  whole  body,  absorbing  the  secreted  humours,  and 
carrying  them  back  faito  the  blood.  Neurohry  de- 
scribes the  system  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  Inain ; 
dermology^  of  the  skin. — (hmparaiwe  atuUamw  is  the 
science  which  compares  the  anatomy  of  diflerent 
classes  or  species  of  animals ;  e.g.  that  of  man  with 
quadrupeds,  or  that  offish  with  quadrupeds.  It  is  a 
science  whksh  has  greatly  taicreased  our  knowledge 


of  nature,  and  aflmds  one  of  the  most  intemtinf; 
subjects  of  study.  Among  anatomical  labours  are 
particularly  to  be  mentioiMd  the  makinr  and  pre- 
serving of  anatomical  preparations,  (q.v.)    By 


paring,  we  mean  the  separating  of  any  organ,  or  of 
an  entire  system,  or  of  sinjrTe  parts,  from  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
whole  system  of  bones,  cleared  from  all  the  adhesent 
muscles,  tendons,  and  other  parts,  is  prepared,  and 
called  the  skeleUm;  so,  too,  the  mu&des,  nerves, 
intestines,  their  vessels  and  distributions  are  laid  opesi 
in  order  to  examine  their  peculiar  coostmctkm. 
These  labours  require  considerable  anatomicU  knov« 
ledge.— Explanation  of  the  anatomical  plate  (Nou  III.) 
Fig,  1.— 1.  Os  FronUs.  9.  Sutura  coronaiis.  3.  Os 
Verticis.  4.  Sutura  squamosa.  5.  Os  Temporis.  6. 
Processus  mamiUaris.  7.  Os  Mais.  8.  Ossa  Nasi. 
9.  Ossa  Maxillaris  superiors.  10.  Os  Maxillae  infe- 
rioris.  11.  Vertebne  Colli.  12.  VeriebiK  Lombo- 
rum.  13.  Os  Sacrum.  14.  Sternum.  15.  Scupnla. 
16.  Costa  verse.  17.  CostSB  DOthas.  1&  ClaTicolK. 
19.  Processus  coraooidens.  SO.  Os  HumerL  21. 
Ulna.  22.  Radius.  23.  Os  Ilium.  24.  Crista  Oaus 
llii.  25.  Ischium.  26.  Os  Pubis.  27.  Foi^Bai 
magnum.  28.  Os  Femoris.  29.  Trochanter  major. 
da  Trochanter  minor.  31.  Patella.  32.  Tibia. 
33.  Fibula.  34.  Talus.  35.  Os  Calcaneimu  36. 
Ossa  TarsL— Ff^.  2.— 1.  Os  parietale.  2.  Sutnn 
sagittaiis.  3.  Sutura  himbdoidalis.  4.  Os  oodpitis. 
5.  Sutura  squamosa.  6.  Maxilla  inferior.  7.  Ver- 
tebrae Colli.  8.  Vertebne  Dorsl  9.  Vertebne  Lom- 
bonun.  10.  Os  Sacrum.  11.  Os  Coocygis.  12.  Cla- 
vicuUu  13.  Scapula.  14.  Spina  ScafNiUe.  15. 
Acromion.  16.  Os  Humeri.  17.  Ulna.  18w  Radius. 
19.  Ossa  Carpi.  20.  Ossa  MetacarpL  21.  Ossa  Di- 
gitorum.  22.  Ilium.  23.  Ischium*  24.  Os  Femo- 
ris. 2&  CoUum  Ossis  Femoris.  26.  Trocfaantrr 
major.  27.  Trochanter  minor.  28.  Coodylus  exte- 
rior Ossis  Femoris.  29.  Condylus  interior  Ossis  Fe- 
moris. 30.  Tibia.  31.  Fibula.  32.  OsCalcaneum. 
33.  Ossa  TarsL  34^  Ossa  MetatarsL^F^.  3—1. 
Frontales.  2.  Orbicularis  Palpebne.  3.  Zyeomati- 
cus  maior.  4^  Nasales  Labri  superioris.  5.  Depres- 
sor Labri  inferioris.  6.  Depressor  anguli  Oris.  7. 
Platisma  myoides.  8.  Pectoralis.  9.  Latissinas 
Dorsi.  10.  Serratus  magnus.  11.  Extemns  <»bliquus 
abdominis.  12.  Rectus  abdominis.  13.  Pyrami- 
dales.  14.  Linea  alba.  15.  Gracilis.  16.  Adductor 
longus  tricipitis  Femoris.  17.  Pectineus.  1&  Psoas 
magnusi  19.  Uiacus  intemus.  9a  Sartorius.  21. 
Glutaeus  medius.  22.  Ftascialis.  2a  Vastus  exter- 
nus.  24^  Rectus  Femoris.  25.  Vastus  internum 
26.  Pars  bicipitis.  27.  Pars  Gastrocnemii.  2&  So- 
leus.  29.  Peroneus  longus.  3a  Extensor  tongue 
digiti  Pedis.  31.  TibiaSs  anticus.  32.  Deltoides. 
33.  Triceps.  34.  Biceps.  35.  Bracfaisus  externum. 
36.  Supinator  longus.  37.  Pronator  rotundi  Radii 
38.  Radialis  bitemus.  39.  Pahnaris  longus.  4a 
Sublimis.  41.  Ulnaris  intemus.  48.  Abductor  lon- 
gus PoUids.  43.  Radialis  exteinus  loogup.— F^.  4. 
—1.  Occipitalis.  2.  AttoUens  Auriculans.  3.  Or- 
bicuhires  Palpebrarum.  4.  Latissimus  CdlL  5. 
Mastoidaus.  6.  Trapesius.  7.  Deltoides.  a  Bi- 
ceps. 9.  BrKhialis  intemus.  10.  Triceps.  11. 
Supinator  longus.  12.  Radialis  biterous.  13.  Radi- 
alis  extemus  longior.  14.  Radialis  extemus  bre- 
vior.  16.  Ulnans  extemus.  16.  Abductor  PoUi- 
cis  longus  Manus.  17.  Infiaspinatns.  la  Terrs 
minor.  19.  Teres  major.  2a  Latissimus  Dorsi. 
21.  Pectoralis.  22.  Serratus  magnus.  23.  Obliquus 
extemus  Abdominis.  24.  Tensor  vaginae  Femoris. 
25u  Glutasus  medius.  26.  Glutaeus  magnus.  27. 
Semitendinosus.  28.  Biceps  Cruris.  29.  Vastus  ex- 
temus. 30.  Rectus  Cruris.  31.  Gastrocnemius.  32. 
Soleus.    33.  Tendo  Achillis.    34.  Peroneus  longus. 
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^.  Peraoens  farevis.  36.  Extensor  longus  digiti 
Pediji.  37.  Tibialis  anticus.  38.  Ligamenfum  a 
pbirUa  ad  Ufaiam  pertinens.  39.  Vastus  intemus. 
41)  Sartorii&  41.  Triceps  pais  qiue  longus  vocatur. 
Ai'  Triceps  pan  que  hrachialis  vocatur.  43.  Bra- 
duala  externum  44.  Biceps  Brachii.  45.  Pronator 
Uftv  46.  Palmaris  loogus.  47.  Sublimis.  48. 
I  loans  intemus.  49.  Ulnaris  externus. — Fig*  &,— 
I  Trmpondis.  2.  Mastoidsus.  3.  Trapeuus.  4. 
Prltoides.  5.  Brachiaeus.  6.  Gemellus.  7.  Palma- 
re loogus.  8.  Sublimis.  9.  Ulnaris  externus.  10. 
Kjdialts  extennis  longior.  11.  Extensor  communis 
a  ffiUMvm.  12.  Infn^inatus.  13.  Latissimus  Dor- 
M  II.  OUlquus  externus  Abdominis.  15.  Gluteus 
mWios.  16.  Glutaeus  major.  17.  Gracilis.  18. 
Aildiictor  maginis  Femoris.  19.  Semitendinosus. 
ti\  Bicrps  Cruris.  21.  Vastus  externus.  22.  Gas- 
truawmias.    23.  Soleos.    24.  Tendo  Achillis. 

A?(ATB09r ;  the  scum  which  swims  upon  the  molten 
c  a«  in  the  fumaoe,  sometimes  called  tal  vitrei,  which, 
%iwik  taken  off,  melts  in  the  air,  and  ooa^ulates  into 
comnan  salt  It  is  also  that  salt  which  gathers 
uf««  tbe  walls  of  vaults ;  likewise  the  same  with 
Av/rM  (q.  v.).  Anatixm  is  also  a  compound  salt, 
luiik*  of  muck-lime,  alum,  vitriol,  common  salt,  and 
noTp,  usitl  as  a  flux  to  promote  the  fusion  and  puriii- 
aua  of  metals.     It  il  also  used  for  the  terra  Sara- 

.\.Xiix.iGoaA5,  one  of  the  principal  Ionic  philoso- 
pb^,  bom  at  Claaomenaey  in  Ionia,  in  the  first  year 
>«  the  TOih  Olympiad  (500  B.  C.),1of  rich  and  respec. 
vltaf  paraots,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  phiio- 
''^iij,  mder  Anaxunenes  of  MUetus,  or,  aoowding 
t-  tfoie,  under  Hennotimus,  his  countryman.  At 
il^  age  of  twenty  yean,  he  set  out  on  his  travels, 
^Wud  Egypt,  and  all  the  countries  where  the 
Hxnon  iouriitied,  and  finally  settled  at  Athens. 
TDftv  he  fonned  an  intimacy  with  Perides,  and 
Buabeied  among  his  disciples  the  most  respectable 
caiwm;  e.g.  Aivhelaus,  the  natural  son  of  Perdic- 
GiK,  king  oT  Macedonia,  who  himself  reigned  nine 
7nii%  and  Euripides.  A  profound  study  of  the  natu- 
nl  ideooes  enabled  him  to  explain  the  eclipses  of 
tlw  no  lad  noon,  earthquakes,  and  similar  pheno- 
nett ;  bat,  l]y  the  intrigiies  of  his  enemies,  ne  be- 
ouw  saipected  of  blasphemy,  and,  in  consequence 
of  ttw-aoQismioo,  was  obliged  to  leave  Athens,  in 
431.  He  went  to  Lampsacus,  where  he  died  alter 
ibn*  ytais,  seventy^wo  years  old.  The  principle  of 
«^  ^n,  **  fitan  nothing  comes  nothing.**  He  adopted, 
t^'fpfore,  the  idea  oTa  chaos,  and,  as  the  primary 
'.•uMitt  of  all  bodies,  a  kind  of  atoms,  of  the  same 
uiurp  IS  the  bodies  which  they  fonned.  These 
U0IB9,  in  themselves  motionless,  were,  in  the  begin- 
B-n^,  pot  in  motion  by  another  equally  eternal,  im- 
aitft^  spiritual,  elementary  being,  which  he 
(^'•ni  Snt  (Intelligence).  By  this  motion,  and  by 
U*  vpaimtion  of  the  dissimilar  particles,  and  the 
cuQibination  of  those  of  the  same  nature,  the  world 
«-^«  fixmcd;  the  euthv  bodies  sank  down,  whilst 
^  tther  or  Ire  rose  and  spread  hi  the  upper  regions. 
Tbp  itan,  however,  were,  according  to  him,  of 
^nhj  matpiiala,  and  the  sun  a  glowing  mass  of 
*«'«*,  ftbout  as  laige  as  the  Pel(^)onnesus.  The 
e  ily  way  he  thought  to  be,  like  the  rainbow,  the 
'^'ctian  of  light  The  earth  was,  according  to  him, 
^  \  the  moon,  a  dark,  inhabitable  body,  receiving 
<i«  i)|^t  from  the  sun ;  the  comets,  wandering  stars. 
He  oootrnded  that  the  real  existence  of  things,  per- 
cn««d  hf  our  senses,  could  not  be  demonstrably 
^l^"^  coosideped  reason  as  the  source  of  truth. 
<Ja  sccDont  of  this  principle,  many  have  regarded 
h^a  as  the  fint  theist  among  the  philosophers.  Ar- 
(^^•te  of  Athens  was  his  c&ciple. 

tm  of  Piaxiades,  a  disciple  of 


Tfaales,  and  an  original  tlUnker  was  boni  at  Miletus 
in  the  42d  Olympiad  (610  B.  C.)  His  chief  study  was 
mathematics.  He  discovered,  or  taught,  at  least,  the 
inclination  of  the  ecliptic,  and  determine^  the  sol- 
stices and  equinoxes,  by  means  of  a  dial  (gnomon). 
He  first  used  figures,  to  illustrate  the  propositions  of 
geometry.  He  was  also  the  first  who  attempted  to 
sketch  the  outlines  of  lands  and  seas  on  a  globe,  and 
made  a  celestial  globe,  for  tlie  explanation  of  his 
system  of  the  universe.  Yet  his  statements  are  not 
to  be  entirely  relied  upon.  His  ideas  concerning  the 
first  principle  of  things  are  so  obscurely  stated,  that 
they  cannot  well  be  ascertained.  His  system  seems 
to  have  been  that  infinity,  r*  ««i4(«v,  is  the  origin  of 
all  existence,  from  which  all  emanates,  aod  to  which 
every  tlimg  returns.  He  has  not,  however,  defined 
the  nature*of  this  eternal,  inoomipUble,  original  mat- 
ter, thcT  parts  of  which  are  varin)le,  the  whole  un- 
chan|;eaDle.  The  number  of  worlds  is,  according  to 
him,  mfinite.  The  firmament  is  composed  of  heat  and 
cold,  the  stars  of  air  and  fire.  The  sun  occupies  the 
highest  place  in  the  heavens,  has  a  circumference  28 
tunes  larger.than  the  earth,  and  resembles  a  cylinder, 
from  which  streams  of  fire  issue.  When  its  opening 
is  obstructed,  it  appears  eclipsed.  The  moon  is,  ae> 
cording  to  him,  likewise  a  cylinder.  19  times  larger 
than  the  earth ;  its  inclination  proauces  the  phases, 
its  entire  revolution  the  eclipses.  Thunder  and 
lightning  are  productions  of  the  wind,  compressed 
within  tlie  clouds.  The  earth  has  the  shape  of  a 
cylinder,  and  is  placed  hi  the  midst  of  the  universe, 
where  it  remits  suspended. — He  died  in  the  58tli 
Olympiad  (546  B.  C,\  64  years  of  Bee. 

ANAxi»isNra  of  Miletus  flourishea  about  the  56th 
Olympiad  (556  B.  C.)  He  was  a  disciple  of  Anaxi- 
mander,  from  whose  doctrines  he,  however,  deviated. 
According  to  him,  the  air  (cn^)  is  the  infinite,  divine, 
perpetually  active,  first  principle  of  all  things.  He 
taught  that  the  exterior  circumference  of  the  heavens 
consisted  of  earth ;  that  the  stars  were  solid  bodies,  sor- 
romided  by  fire ;  that  the  sun,  by  whose  course  alone 
the  seasons  are  determined,  was  fiat,  as  well  as  the 
earth,  which  rests  upon  the  air.  Diogenes  of  Apol- 
lonia  carried  his  doctrine  still  further. 

Anaximinks,  of  tiampsacus,  was  one  of  the  precep- 
tors of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  accompanied  his 
pupil  through  most-of  his  campaigns,  and  afterwards 
wrote  the  history  of  his  reign  and  that  of  his  father 
Philip.  He  was  also  the  auwor  of  a  history  of  Greece. 

Anbert  Kknd  (the  cistern  of  the  waters  of  life) ;  a 
celebrated  book  of  the  Brahmins,  wherein  the  Indian 
religion  and  philosophy  are  contauied.  It  is  divided 
into  50  beths  or  discourses,  each  consisthig  of  10 
chapters.  It  has  been  translated  into  Arabic,  under 
the  title  of  Morat  al  Maani;  i  e.  the  marrow  of  in- 
telligence. 

ANcffiTOKs.  All  nations,  ui  any  way  civilised,  have 
paid  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors.  Some 
have  gone  so  &r  as  to  offer  them  religious  homage. 
All  the  Asiatic  nations  are  proud  of  a  long  line  ot 
ancestors.  The  Bible  abouiids  in  genealogies,  and 
modem  travellers  state,  that  the  same  pride  of  descent 
prevails  among  the  Arabians,  Persians,  &c.  Men  of 
rank  m  the  East  are  frequently  entertauied  with  songs 
in  praise  of  their  ancestors, — a  custom  which  prevau- 
ed  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  throughout  Europe  in 
the  middle  ages.  E^eem  for  parents  and  ancestors 
is  so  natural  to  all  mankind,  that  low  people,  through- 
out the  worid,  if  they  happen  to  quarrel,  as  the  readi- 
est means  of  insulting  the  opposite  party,  attack  the 
honour  of  his  mother,  the  honesty  of  Ids  father,  or 
the  general  character  of  the  fiunily  from  which  he  is 
descended,  as  the  writer  has  had  occasion  to  remark 
in  very  different  countries.  There  is  hardly  any  age 
which  does  not  furnish  many  instances,  some  even  ui 
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the  shape  of  political  instittttioDs,  of  an  erroneous 
transfer  to  a  man's  posterity,  of  the  honour  belonging 
to  himself,  by  which  a  natural  and  laudable  feelinff 
has  been  made  the  source  of  much  injustice,  and 
moral  and  political  confusion.  Another  very  com- 
mon f&ult,  into  which  mankind  constantly  fall,  is 
that  of  suffering  reverence  felt  for  the  persons  of  an- 
cestors to  produce  an  undue  respect  for  their  know- 
ledge and  wisdom,— an  error  which  arises,  perhaps, 
paitly  from  the  idea  of  age  and  experience  attached 
to  that  of  ancestors.  The  age  and  experience  of 
living  ancestora  demand  our  respect,  and  the  same 
feeling  is  transferred  to  the  dead  and  to  fonner  ages, 
which,  in  point  of  fiict,  were  younger  and  less  ex- 
perienced than  we.  It  is  therefore  ridiculous  to  see 
a  numerous  party,  e.  ff.,  in  France,  constantly  recom- 
mend the  example  of  their  ancestors  (even  of  those 
who  lived  in  ages  when  hardly  any  thing  in  politics 
was  settled),  as  the  only  model  to  be  imitated.  Indi- 
viduals and  whole  nations  act  as  if  wisdom  belonged 
only  to  the  dead.  The  true  feeling  of  respect  to  an- 
cestors is  that  expressed  by  a  contemporary  orator, 
OD  the  sooth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  his  na- 
tive city :  <*  let  us  not  act  as  they  did,  but  as  they 
would  have  acted  to-day."— The  Egyptians  are 
known  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  bodies 
of  their  deceased  relations ;  but  no  nation  ever  re- 
vered their  ancestors  in  such  degree  as  the  Chinese, 
whom  Confucius  directed  to  mer  them  sacrifice. 
Filial  love,  in  fiu^  is  one  of  the  essential  elements 
of  the  Chinese  religion,  politics  and  domestic  life. 
Sir  Georse  Staunton  (see  his  Embassy  to  CAma,  3 
vols.  8vo!)  ffives  several  instances  which  support  this 
opinion.  The  inhabitants  of  New  England  are  noted 
for  the  esteem  in  which  they  hold  their  ancestors, 
without,  however,  being  blind  to  their  fiiults. 

ANcmsas,  son  of  Capys,  and  great-grandson  of 
Tros.  Venus,  captivated  by  his  beauty,  appeared  to 
htm  on  mount  Ida  (acooiding  to  some,  near  the  river 
Simois),  In  the  shape  of  a  Phrygian  shepherdess,  and 
bore  him  ^neas.  His  son  curied  him  off  on  1^ 
shoulders  at  the  burning  of  Troy,  and  made  him  the 
companion  of  his  voyage  to  Italy.  He  died  during 
the  voyage,  in  Sicily.  According  to  other  accounts, 
Jupiter  Ulled  A.  with  a  thunderbolt,  because,  when 
excited  with  wine,  he  betrayed  the  secret  of  his  in- 
timacy with  Venus. 

Anchor,  in  navigation,  is  an  important,  strong,  and 
heavy  instnmient  of  iron,  consisting  of  a  shank  hav- 
ing at  one  end  a  tiogj  to  which  the  cable  is  fastened, 
and,  at  the  other  end,  two  arms  or  flukes,  with  barbs, 
or  edges  on  each  side,  intended  to  be  dropped  from  a 
ship  mto  the  bottom  of  the  water,  to  retain  her  in  a 
convenient  station  fai  a  harbour,  road,  or  river.  The 
most  ancient  anchors  are  said  to  have  been  of  stone, 
and  sometimes  of  wood,  to  which  a  great  quantity  of 
lead  was  usually  fixed.  In  some  places,  baskets 
fiill  of  stones,  and  sacks  filled  with  sand,  were  em- 
ployed for  the  same  use.  All  these  were  let  down 
by  cords  into  the  sea,  and,  by  their  weight,  stayed 
the  course  of  the  ship.  Aflerwaids,  they  were  com- 
posed of  iron,  and  furnished  with  teeth,  which,  being 
mstened  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  preserved  the  ves- 
sel hnmovable ;  whence  J^rtf  and  denies  are  fre- 
quently taken  for  anchors  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets.  At  first,  there  was  only  one  tooth,  whence 
anchors  were  called  lrc^«rT^^ ;  but,  in  a  short  thne, 
the  second  was  added  by  Eupalamus,  or  Anacharsis, 
the  Scythian  philosopher.  The  anchors  with  two 
teeth  were  called  m^ift^x**  or  M^irrt^Mi,  and,  from 
ancient  monuments,  appear  to  have  been  much  the 
same  with  those  used  at  present,  only  the  transverse 
piece  of  wood  upon  the  handles  fthe  stocks)  is  want- 
ing In  all  of  them.  Every  ship  had  several  anchon, 
one  of  which,  surpassing  all  the  rest  in  bigness  and 


strength,  was  peculiariy  termed  iifs,  or  saerOf  ami 
was  never  used  but  in  extreme  danger;  wfacnc? 
sacram  anchoram  solvere  is  proveibiaUy  applied  to 
such  as  are  forced  to  their  last  refuge.— lArge  shspt, 
at  the  present  day,  carry  several  anchon,  with  twn 
flukes  each.  1.  The  tAeerandior  is  the  largest,  and 
isdnlyusedin  case  of  violent  storms.  2.  Two  bower 
anchors,  vis.  the  best  bower  and  smaU  bower,  so  called 
from  their  situation  at  the  bows.  3.  The  stream  an* 
chor,  the  kedge,  and  grapplmg,  or  grapnel.  The 
three  last  are  often  used  for  moving  the  ship  from 
place  to  place,  in  a  harbour  or  river. — ^The  ancliar  is 
said  to  be  o^eoA*,  when  the  'cable  is  peq)endiciilar 
between  the  hawse  and  the  anchor ;  it  is  said  to  ewme 
home,  when  it  does  not  hold  the  ship ;  it  is  said  to  be 
/out,  when  the  cable  gets  hitdied  about  the  flakes. 
To  shoe  an  anchor,  is  to  fix  boards  upon  the  flukes, 
so  that  it  may  hold  better  in  sofi  bottom.— iZ^dim^ 
ai  anchor  is  the  state  of  the  vessel  when  moored  or 
fixed  by  the  anchor.  Dropping  or  casting  anchor  b 
letting  it  dOwn  into  the  sea.  Weighing  anchor  is 
raising  it  from  the  bottom.— The  anchor,  as  every 
body  knows,  is  the  symbol  of  hope. 

Anchorets.    See  Jnachorets. 

Anchovt  ;  a  small  fish  of  the  dvpea  or  hcning 
genus,  constituting,  in  Cuvier's  clasaficatioo,  a  sub- 
genus, under  the  title  of  ingrauUs,  The  common 
anchovy  (eiupea  encrasicholus,  h.)  is  about  a  span 
long,  brownish  on  the  back,  with  aigentine  belly 
and  flanks.  It  differs  fitNn  the  other  herrings  in 
having  the  lethmoid  and  nasal  bones  prohmged  to 
a  point,  beneath  which  their  very  small  intecmaxil- 
laries  are  attached;  their  maxillaries  are  very 
straight  and  long ;  the  mouth  and  throat  very  wide  ; 
both  Jaws  well  Tijinished  with  teeth,  and  the  gills 
more  open  than  in  other  species.  The  anchovy  is 
found  in  the  greatest  abundajice  in  the  MeditcRanean, 
on  the  coasts  of  France,  EngUmd,  and  HoUand, 
whither  they  come  in  immense  Sioals,  like  the  lamr 
heiTings,  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  Nets  oTiO 
fiithoms  long,  and  from  25  to  3D  feet  wide,  are  em- 
oloyed  to  take  them ;  these  nets  differ  in  nothing 
tram  those  commonly  used,  except  in  having  very 
small  meshes.— The  anchovy  fishery,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  is  begun  in  the  spring,  and  continoes  nntil 
the  commencement  of  summer,  and  is  especially  car^ 
ried  on,  hi  dark  nights,  by  the  aid  ot  fires.  The 
fishennen  provide  themselves  with  floats,  opoo 
which  a  fire  of  pine-knots  is  made,  and  these 
are  placed,  at  different  distances,  over  a  veryooosi- 
deiable  extent  of  sea .  The  anchovies  approach  these 
lights,  and  collect  near  them  in  vast  multitudes,  when 
the  fishermen  silently  surround  them  with  their  nets, 
extinguish  the  fire,  and  becin  to  beat  upon  the  water. 
The  frightened  fi^  imm^iately  endeavour  to  make 
their  escape,  and,  rushing  against  the  net,  are  caoght 
by  the  meshes,  which,  passing  over  their  gills,  neither 
allow  them  to  advance  nor  retreat  The  fidiermen, 
as  soon  as  the  net  appean  suflkiently  full,  raise  it, 
and  remove  the  fish,  and  go  to  repeat  their  opera- 
tions at  the  next  light.  The  Dutch,  on  their  coasts, 
make  use  of  a  sort  of  funnel-shaped  trap  of  reeds, 
with  a  net  attached  to  the  bottom.  This  is  frstened 
to  a  stake,  at  low-water,  and,  at  every  change  of 
tide,  is  visited  for  the  purpose  of  remoring  the  an- 
chovies, which  senerally  fill  the  net  Neariy  all  the 
anchovies  caugnt  are  immediately  salted,  beoanse 
otherwise  they  spoil  with  great  rapidity.  The 
scales  separate  fitim  the  simce  with  so  much 
ease,  that  it  is  a  common  notion  these  fish  are 
not  possessed  of  this  integument  The  heads  of 
the  anchovies  must  be  taken  off;  on  account  of 
their  bitterness,— a  quality  which  has  obtained 
for  this  qiecies  the  name  of  etterasieholMS^  finoni 
a  strange  idea,  that  the  gall-bUuider  was  in  the 
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li*«L  The  iniestifiM  are  removed,  and  the  fish, 
hiicff  bepf  vaahedy  are  packed  in  barrels  like  ordi- 
my  hcniffs,  with  layers  of  salt  and  fish  alternately. 
A  cBBaMole  dtlfinenoe  is  produced  in  the  quality 
of  aadofies  by  tlie«Qrt  of  salt  used,  and  the  state  of 
t^  picUe  IB  which  they  are  kept  The  fishermen 
of  Prercaee  believe  that  the  salt  ought  to  be  of  a 
ndfloioar,  whicdi  is  generally  caused  by  rust  of  iron, 
vim  flit  has  been  prepared  in  iron  vessels,  but,  for 
tknriBf,  is  mostly  caused  by  mixing  a  smsil  quan- 
ta of  odne  with  the  salt.  They  are  very  careful, 
iba,  not  to  change  the  pickle,  moely  supplying  the 
Job,  fitMi  leakage  or  evaporation,  by  adding  water. 
IV«  anchovies  have  a  peculiar  acrimony  of  taste, 
vMch  ii  prised  by  epioires.  They  do  not  keep, 
Ikwrffr,  to  well  as  those  packed  by  the  northern 
lihcnBcn,  which  are  cured  with  grey  salt,  and  have 
tbr  Dickie  changed  as  often  as  three  times.— As  an 
aitioe  of  diet,  anchovies  recently  caught  are  eaten 
ihtaed  in  a  great  variety  of  modes.  Salted  ancho- 
vio  oo^  to  be  recent,  vdiite  above  and  reddish 
faeiov,  and  free  from  taint  The  books  of  cookery 
fxhibt  mraeroiB  sahids,  sauces,  and  relishes,  of 
vftieh  aochovies  form  a  part  A  very  fiftvourite  mode 
gf  ong  them  is  in  anchovy-toast,  made  by  spreading 
thr  ySi  of  the  pickled  anchovy  over  bread  toasted 
hrava.  This  is  eaten  as  a  provocative  of  thirst,  by 
\iyi%  or  as  a  stimulant  to  a  languid  appetite,  by 
prnoos  vhose  stomachs  are  enfeebled  or  dyspeptic 
mm  ficeaes.  Like  all  other  stimulants,  however, 
tirj  Mna  lose  their  eAcBcy  in  such  cases,  and  become 
pniti^tly  iqurioos. — The  ancient  Romans  made  use 
«f  *  floee  oelefaffBted  under  the  name  of  garum, 
«M  i»  thought,  by  some  writers,  to  have  been 
|)nfBrid  firam  the  anchovy.  We  have  made  some 
B^miiJitiaas  oo  this  subjeict,  and  are  led  to  the  con- 
^^tun^  that  this  sauce  was  prepared  from  the  intes- 
tisdlpc  offch,  bnt  by  no  means  of  any  one  species. 
AosoniiBg  to  Piinyy  lib.  31,  cap.  3,  it  was  originally 
Pfved  from  the  shrimp  called  garum,  Subse- 
IMiy,  the  snce  was  made  by  macerating  the  in- 
tnunnof  ish  in  alt  and  water,  until  they  became 
^uektly  potrescent,  to  which  vinegar  and  parsley, 
clsp^iBr,Qrpoanded,  were  added.  As  the  an- 
^>^7vis  cumt  in  such  abundance  in  the  Medi- 
irnvKao,  this  ash  was  doubtless  sometimes  used  for 
^  mnatian  of  the  luxurious  garum.  Martial 
?w  of  it  as  made  from  the  <c0m5rt(#,  or  mackerel, 
ii  the  following  words:— 

ti^inati*  adhne  jrvM^rf  d«  MDCuine  primo, 
Acapa  fafiwOTp,  maaera  can,  cmniia. 

IM,  xiii.  £p.  di. 

H<|*  ««U  it  deserved  the  epithet /a«<otKm,  may  be 
PAntA  froB  the  statement  of  Pliny,  lib.  31,  cap.  8, 
a  vtefc  he  says,  that  two  gallons  of  this  ^ar«m  sold 
^  mfirfti  HdMitf  fittMjiioniin,  or  some  thousands 

AxvTLosB ;  a  stifltaess  or  immobility  of  the  johits. 

'^  cutCBoe  of  the  disease  is  obvious  to  the  eye. 

^^■<te  ooonected  with  dHbrmities  of  the  limbs, 

aiathe  andiyloslB  of  the  litde  bones  of  the  ear, 

v^thdneas;  in  that  of  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw, 

^'vkiUy  of  chewing.  The  anchylons  may  ooca- 

jn  Ue  deoying  of  a  limb,  bleedings,  aneurisms, 

ali^  BBy  even  become  fiital.    In  the  beginning 

*[«» MMs,  the  patient  usually  suffers  pain  in 

^  ^^^  a  Bme  or  k»  andible  ru^ling  in  moving 

^jNufteted,  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  inability 

J^^J^thgthe  limb  as  it  could  be  done  in  a  state  of 

JH^  Aa  ancfaylosb  osoally  arises  from  several 

^|"a,  mi  aflicts  soracthnes  the  whde  body,  at 

!~  l^qoae  Ifanb  only.    The  anchylo^s  is  some- 

""J^WIttiooal ;  old  people  are  more  subject  to 

'^  ^^  }«Bg,  and  the  male  sex  than  the  female. 


The  real  anchylosis  is  incurable.  Exces^ve  indul- 
genoe  in  animal  love  may  contribute  to  this  disease ; 
but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  result  of  inflammation 
in  the  membrane  lining  the  joints. 

Ancillon,  David,  a  learned  Protestant  minister, 
bom  at  Mets,  in  1617.  After  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nants,  he  fled  from  Fiance,  and  died  at 
Berlin  in  1692.  He  was  author  o^several  polemical 
treatises  of  merit;  and  his  son,  Charles,  who  was 
historiographer  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  died  at 
Berlin  in  1715,  published  his  ^  Conversations,**  in  two 
vols.,  besides  other  works. 

Ancona,  capital  of  the  delegation,  and  of  the 
former  marquisate  of  Ancona,  Ion.  13'  29^  E.,  lat 
43"  38'  N.,  on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  has  17,330  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  500U 
Jews.  The  city  and  its  fine  harbour  are  praised  by 
the  most  ancient  writers.  This  harbour  was  im- 
proved and  beautified  by  Trajan ;  and  the  grateful 
citizens  erected  to  him,  in  return,  a  triumpiud  arch 
of  white  marble,  which  is  yet  standing  on  the  oldest 
mole.  In  1732,  A.  was  declared  a  Free  port,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  obstruction  of  the  haven 
by  mud,  it  is  visited  every  year  by  more  than  1100 
vessels,  and  the  commerce  and  manu&ctures  of  the 
city  are  considerable.  A.  has  also  a  quarantine 
establishment  It  was  always  a  femoiis  fortress ;  was 
conquered  and  destroyed  repeatedly  by  the  Romans,^ 
Goths,  Lombards,  and  Saracens ;  rose  by  itsown  re- 
sources from  its  ruins,  and  became  a  republic.  It 
was,  however,  in  1532,  taken  by  the  pope,  by  sur- 
prise, and  annexed,  together  wiUi  its  territory,  to  the 
papal  dominions.  The  siege  of  this  place  by  the 
Russians,  Turks,  and  Austrians,  in  1799,  was  re- 
markable, because  the  Russian  colours,  firet  planted 
on  the  walls  of  A.,  were  pulled  down  by  the  Austrian 
soldiers,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  unfortunate  dis- 
sensions of  the  emperor  Paul  with  the  allies.  Since 
1815,  the  citadel  omj  has  remained  fortified. 

Ancourt,  Florent  Carton  d',  a  French  actor  and 
dramatic  writer,  bom  at  Fontainbleau  in  1661. 
After  going  through  a  course  of  education,  he  was 
admitted  an  advocate  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  but 
fiiliing  in  love  with  an  actress,  he  married  her  and 
went  upon  the  stage,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself,  and  began  to  write  for  the  theatres.  He 
composed  fifty-two  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  many 
still  keep  the  stage.  They  were  published  in  1710, 
and  1750,  9  vols.  12mo.  Long  before  his  death, 
^▼hich  occurred  in  1726,  he  had  retired  from  the 
stage,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  almost  ascetic 
devotion. 

Angus  Martids,  the  foiuth  king  of  Rome,  suc- 
ceeded Tullus  HosUlius,  640  B.  C.  (L14  A.  U.)  and 
died  618  B.  C.  (136  A.  U.)  He  buUt  the  harbour 
at  Ostia,  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Rome,  therefore, 
must  have  had,  as  eariy  as  that  period,  some  navi- 
gation, even  if  it  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
coasting  trade.  He  revived  the  neglected  obser- 
vance of  religion,  and  inscribed  the  laws  respecting 
religious  ceremonies  on  tables  set  up  in  the  market- 
plaoe.  Ennius  and  Lucretius  call  him  the  Gwxi. 
Virgil  reproaches  him  with  undue  regard  for  popular 
fiivour,  because  he  distributed  the  conquered  lands 
among  the  citisens. 

Anda  ;  a  tree  of  BiBsil,  the  wood  of  which  is 
spongy  and  light,  the  flower  yellow  and  large,  and 
the  fruit  a  grey  nut,  which  encloses  two  kernels,  of 
the  taste  of  chestnuts,  in  a  double  rind.  The  fruit 
is  said  to  be  puivative.  Oil  is  pressed  from  these 
kernels,  with  whfeh  the  natives  anoint  their  limbs. 
The  rinds  of  the  fruit,  thrown  into  ponds,  kill  the 
fish. 

Andalusia  (ancient  Botha)  ;  a  province  of  Spain, 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.    Upper  A.  oompre- 
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bends  Grenada ;  Lower  A.  coniprehends  Jaen,  Cor- 
dova, and  Seville.  A.  is  the  most  western  province 
of  Spain,  and  Is  bounded  N.  bj  Estremadura  and  La 
Mancha;  E.by  Murcia;  S.  by  the  sea  and  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar ;  and  W.  by  Portugal ;  170  miles  long,  and 
1 80  wide.  It  is,  without  doobt,  one  of  the  finest,  the 
richest,  and  most  fertile  parts  of  Spain,  producing 
abundance  of  oil  and  grain,  also  honey,  sugar,  silk, 
and  wine.  Its  herds  of  cattle  are  numerous,  and  its 
horses  are  esteemed  the  best  in  the  kinmiom.  The 
inhabitants  are  descended,  in  part,  from  we  Saracens, 
and  differ  much  from  the  natives  of  Castile,  and  the 
other  parts  of  Spain,  in  their  physiognomy  and  char- 
acter. Pop.,  in  I7&7,  788,153.  Ite  chief  cities  are 
Seville  ana  Cadis.    See  Grenada, 

Andante  (music)  denotes  a  time  somewhat  slow, 
and  a  performance  distinct  and  exact,  gentle  and 
soothing.  Andantino  stands  between  andante  and 
allegretto,  at  least  aocoidin^  to  the  common  notion ; 
some  assert  that  andantino  miplies  a  little  slower  mo- 
tion than  andante.  The  andante  requires  a  delicate 
performance. 

Andaman  Iblis,  a  cluster  of  isles  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Malacca,  two  of 
whidi  are  cUstinguished  by  the  names  of  Great  and 
Little  Andaman.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
are  estimated  at  betwe»i  two  and  three  thousand, 
and  are  still  in  a  state  of  extreme  barbarity. 

Andkrab,  a  populous  city  of  independent  Tartary, 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  ifbkii  divide  India  and  Persia 
from  Great  Buckharia.  The  only  route  to  India  is 
through  this  place. 

Anderson,  Adam,  author  of  the  largest  British 
compilation  upon  oonmierdal  history,  was  bom  hi 
Scotland,  about  the  year  1692.  Having  removed  to 
London,  he  was  for  forty  yean  a  derk  in  the  South 
Sea  house,  and  at  length  was  appointed  chief  clerk 
of  the  Stock  and  New  Annuities  in  that  establish- 
ment, in  which  situation  he  continued  till  his  death. 
.  He  was  also  one  of  the  court  of  assistants  of  the 
Soots  oorpoiBtion  in  London.  In  1764,  he  published 
his  work,  entitled,  <<  An  Historical  and  Chrooologkal 
Deduction  of  the  Origin  of  Commerce,  from  the 
eariiest  accounts  to  the  present  time ;  containing  a 
history  of  the  large  oommereial  interests  -  of  the 
British  Empire,  &c.r  Lond.  2  vols,  folio.  This  eh^ 
borate  work  was  subsequently  improved  in  a  new 
edition  by  Mr  David  MacpherKm,  4  vols,  quarto ; 
and  a  manual  abridgment  of  the  work  may  still  be 
considered  a  desideratum  hi  our  literature.  Mr 
Andenon  died  soon  after  he  had  given  it  to  the 
world,  January  10th,  1765. 

Anderson,  Alexander,  an  eminent  mathematician, 
bom  at  Aberdeen,  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
oentuiT.  How  or  where  he  acquired  his  mathemati- 
cal education  is  not  known ;  he  probably  studied 
belles  lettres  and  philosophy  in  his  native  university. 
He  comes  into  notice  at  Paris,  eariy  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  a  private  teacher  or  professor  of 
mathematks.  In  that  city,  between  the  yean  1612 
and  1619,  he  published  or  edited  various  geometrical 
and  algebraical  tracts,  which  are  conspicuous  for 
their  higeouity  and  elegance.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
be  was  ever  acquainted  with  the  fiunous  Vieta,  Mas- 
ter of  RequesU  at  Paris,  who  died  in  1603 ;  but  his 
pure  taste  and  skill  ui  mathematical  mvestigatkm 
pointed  him  out  to  the  execulore  of  that  illustrious 
man,  who  had  found  leisure,  in  the  intervals  of  a 
laborious  profession,  to  cultivate  and  extend  the 
ancient  geometry,  and  by  adopting  a  svstem  of 
general  symbols,  to  lay  the  foundation,  and  begin  the 
supentructure,  of  algebraical  science,  as  the  person 
most  proper  for  revismg  and  publishing  his  valuable 
manuscripts.    Anderson,  however,  did  not  coufine 


himself  to  the  duty  of  a  mere  editor,  he  enridied  the 
text  with  learned  comments,  and  gave  neat  deiiMn- 
strations  of  those  propositions  wmch  had  been  left 
imperfect.  He  afterwards  produced  a  specimen  of 
the  application  of  geometrical  analysis,  whidi  is 
distinguished  by  its  deamess  and  classic  elM;uiee. 
The  works  of  A.  amount  to  six  thin  quarto  toIiiiim^ 
now  very  scarce.  These  are,-*l.  Supplementon 
Apollonii  Redivivi :  sive  analysis  problematis  hmctf^ 
nus  desiderati  ad  Apollonii  Pergaei  doctrinam  -n^ 
uvnmw  a  Marino  Ghetaldo  Patricio  Ragusino  httju>- 
que  non  ita  pridem  insUtutam,  &c  Pans,  1612,  4uk 
This  tract  refere  to  the  problem  of  inclinations,  by 
which,  in  certain  cases,  the  application  of  the  curve 
called  the  conchoid  is  super»eded.~2.  A<rMX#>w : 
Pro  Zetetico  ApoUoniani  problematis  a  se  jam  pri- 
dem edito  m  supplemento  Apollonii  RedivivL  Benig 
an  addition  to  the  fomier  vrork.  Paris,  161&,  4U>. — 
3.  The  edition  of  the  works  of  Vieta.  Paris,  1615^ 
4to.— 4.  Ad  Angidarum  SecUonem  Analytica  Tbeo- 
remata  mm^aXttutTtem,  &c.  Paris,  1615,  4to. — S. 
Vindidn  Archimedis,  &c  Paris,  1616,  4lo. — 6. 
Alexandri  Andersoni  Scoti  Exercitatiooum  Maihc- 
maticarum  Decas  Prima,  &c  Paris,  1619, 4U». 

Anderson,  Sir  Edmund,  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  under  Queen  Elisabeth,  was  a  native 
of  Lincolnshire ;  died  1651.  <<  Anderson^s  Reports,^ 
1644,  fol.,  is  still  a  book  of  authority ;  and  his 
judgments  in  the  Westnunster  Courts,  were  pnUlsh- 
edml6a3. 

Anderson,  George,  accomptant-general  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  was  originally  a  Buckinchamshixe 
peasant,  and  bom  in  1760 ;  died  1796.  He  publish- 
ed «« A  General  View  of  the  Affiurs  of  the  East  India 
Company,"  17S4,  4to. ;  and  tnuulated  from  the 
Greek  of  Archunedes^  **  Arenarius,  or  a  Tmatiw  on 
numbering  the  Sand." 

Anderson,  James,  an  eminent  Scottish  antiquary, 
was  bom  m  1662,  aind,  after  finishing  a  scboiastic 
education  at  Edinburgh,  obtained  the  d«ee  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  on  the  ^Ui  of  May,  168a  Hechoaethe 
law  for  his  profession,  and  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  society  of  writers  to  the  signet  in  1691.  In 
this  branch  of  the  legal  profession,  the  study  uf 
written  antiquities  in  some  measure  forces  itself  upon 
the  practitioner;  and  it  appears  that  Anderson, 
thou^  a  diligent  and  able  man  of  business,  became 
ui  time  too  fond  of  the  accessory  employment  locare 
much  for  the  principal.  A  circumstance  which  oo> 
curred  m  1704,  decided  his  &te  bj  tempting  him 
into  the  field  of  antiquarian  controveny.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  union  of  the  two  countries  was  then  very 
keenly  agitated;  on  the  one  side  with  much  jealous 
assertion  of  the  national  independency,  and  on  the 
other,  with  not  onlv  a  contempt  for  the  boasts  of  the 
Scots,  but  a  revival  of  the  old  cUims  of  England  for 
a  superiority  or  paramouncy  over  their  country.  A 
lawyer  named  Attwood,  in  1704,  published  a  pam- 
phlet, in  which  all  the  exploded  pretensions  of  Ed- 
ward I.  were  brought  prominently  into  view,  and  a 
direct  dominion  in  the  crown  of  Enghuid  asseitfd 
over  that  of  Sootiand.  For  this  work,  Mr  Andenon, 
though  altogether  unknown  to  Mr  Attwood,  was 
citedas  an  evidence  and  eye  witness,  to  vouch  some 
of  the  most  important  original  charten  and  grants 
by  the  kings  or  Soothind,  which  Attwood  maintained 
were  in  fiivour  of  the  point  he  laboured  to  establish. 
Mr  Anderson,  in  consequence  of  such  an  appeal, 
thought  himself  bound  in  duty  to  his  country,  to 
publish  what  he  knew  of  tlie  matter,  and  to  vindicate 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Sooltish  kings,  who  were 
accused  by  Attwood  of  a  base  and  voluntary  suiieo- 
der  of  their  sovereignty.  Accordhigly,  in  1705,  he 
published  '*  An  Essay,  showing  that  the  crown  of 
Sootiand  is  imperial  and  independent,**  Edinbuigb, 
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A(i».«bid&«as  90  aoceptaUle  to  his  country,  that, 
bf^k^  I  icvard,  thanks  were  voted  to  him  by  par- 
tiuBnt,  to  be  deliTpred  by  the  lord-chancellor,  in 
pnsnee  ^  her  majesty's  hirh-  commissioner  and  the 
t$tMigL  Mr  Anderson's  publication  is  now  of  little 
rtiv,  ncfpt  for  the  charters  attached  to  it  in  the 
il^vdrtnippeodlz.— Under  these  circumstances, 
JiakPOk  kmd  it  easy  to  secure  the  patranage  of 
dr  Sa/aut  estates  tcnraids  a  design  fer  engravinr 
bJ  fgNiihiny  a  series  of  fiu>-similes  of  the  royal 
dbfttn,  Mreikws  to  the  reurn  of  James  I.,  and  of 
lais.  oMcUa^  and  coins,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
ftnm  time.  In  November,  1706,  he  had  a  parlia-' 
nHKuy  gnat  of  three  hundred  pounds  towaids  this 
djfcL  He  then  proceeded  vigorously  with  the 
vwk,  sod  in  March,  1707,  had  not  only  expended 
dif  thRe  hmdied  pounds  gnmted  by  parliament,  but 
ire  huadred  and  ninety  pounds  be^des,  which  he 
bd  dawn  fron  his  own  Cimds.  A  committee  re- 
poftfd  the  lacts ;  and  the  estates,  while  they  ap- 
rffovnl  of  his  confaict,  recommended  to  the  queen  to 
hr^um  opOD  him  an  additional  contribution  of  one 
ibnoaod  sod  ffty  pounds  sterlii^.  Intoxicated  with 
till  sDooesi,  A.  now  gave  up  his  profession,  and, 
Raoiviag  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  nationnl 
^mioe  IS  sa  antiquary,  removed  to  London,  in  order 
10  sf^tnatad  the  pn^gress  of  his  work.  The  event 
«rf7  added  another  proof  to  what  is  already  abun- 
<U7  dear,  that  soiroely  any  prospects  in  the  pre> 
rmm  fplds  of  litenture,  ought  to  tempt  a  man 
:luc<thflrto  resign  a  professional  means  of  subsis- 
t^w.  The  money  voted  by  the  expiring  parliament 
•«  ttid  to  have  never  been,  paid ;  bu^  in  lieu  of 
wary,  he  was  &voiiied,  in  1715,  with  the  appoint- 
nm  of  post-naoter  gaseml  for  Scotland ;  but  of 
(^  he  VIS  deprived  in  little  more  than  two  years. 
^bat  proeicas  he  now  made  with  his  great  work  is 
si^  my  dcaily  known.  He  is  found,  in  1718,  ad- 
vmisngthsi  thoK  who  might  wish  to  enoouiage  it 
'-rviidtiieipednicnBathis  house,  above  the  post- 
tMtt  in  Ediabnrgh.''  As  the  expense  of  engraving 
MS  iBff  borne  haid  upon  his  diminished  resources, 
|»  vooid  tpMar  to  have  digressed  for  some  years 
"tt  an  rmployBient  of  a  kindred  nature,  attended 
v^crmtrr  bdlities  of  pobUcation.  In  1727,  he 
IF^mtd  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  well.known 
*C«UectigBs  rebiiv  to  the  History  of  Mary,  Queen 
</  Soodsad,"  EdiaEQivfa,  4to,  which  was  speedUy 
<npl«td  by  the  addi&o  of  two  other  volumes.^ 
A.  M  m  1728,  of  »  stroke  of  i^)oplexy,  leaving  his 
emc  wort  unfaished.  The  plates  were  sold,  in 
iTTl.brauctaan,  at  jC530,  and  it  was  not  till  1737 
^dK  vofkapptaicd,  under  the  Utleof  •<  Selectos 
D^rfoattam  H  Nomtsmatum  Sootias  'thesaurus,"  the 
«Wr  hong  onder  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Thomas 
'^'^'■tt,  who  added  a  most  eUborate  pre&oe. 

AsDOMH,  James,  D.  D.,  author  of  a  large  and 

f^«Qik,(iititlcd, «  Royal  Genealogies,"  was  the 

^'^of  AduB  Anderson,  author  of  the  Commer- 

f«i  Hiaory.    He  was  for  many  years  minister  of  the 

^F(*%Fritn  church  in  Swallow-street,  Pioca- 

2|Mad  was  well  known  among  the  people  of  that 

^7?***  ^  I^oodoo,  by  the  nick-name  of  Bishop 

^|da«a.   He  was  a  learned  but  imprudent  man, 

yMttewsidciahle  part  of  his  property  from  too 

*^4dUiBgin  the  Soothsea  scheme.    His  nuig- 

^  *^  is  IB  aothor  was,  *«  Royal  Genealogies,  or 

Jr^amlogical  Tables  of  Emperors,  Kings,  and 

f^6om  Adun(!)  to  these  Times,"  London, 

T^  ^^iS.  The  compilation  of  this  huge  work,  in 

"^l^^wtt  aided  by  many  eminent  personages, 

r"*^^<^  entered  into  its  phin,  cost  him,  aooor- 

r^^kaowaaoooont,  the  labour  of  seven  years. 

"J^JJ^Wy  the  completest  work  of  the  kind  In 

'''*'■■>  t^Mg^  with  no  pretensions  to  discrimina- 


tion. Dr  A.  also  wrote  <*  The  Constitutions  of  the 
Free  Masons,"  being  the  chaplain  of  that  body  in 
London.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not 
ascertained. 

AxDERsoN,  James,  an  agricultural  and  miscellane- 
ous writer  of  great  merit,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  at 
Hermiston,  in  the  county  of  Midlothian,  Scotland, 
where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1739.  His  &tber 
dyin^  when  he  was  young,  he  was  educated  by  his 
guaraian  to  occupy  the  farm,  which,  accordingly,  he 
began  to  manage  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  At  the 
same  time,  he  attended  the  chemical  lectures  given 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  by  Dr  Cullen,  who, 
although  surpr^ed  that  one  so  young  should  have 
formed  this  resolution,  had  soon  reason  to  admire  his 
pupil's  laudable  curiosity  and  good  sense,  and  liber- 
ally afforded  him  every  encouragement  in  his  power. 
To  chemistry  he  added  the  study  of  certain  collateral 
branches  of  science ;  so  that,  when  he  entered  upon 
his  &rm,  he  was  not  only  able  to  keep  up  with  his 
more  aged  and  experienced  neighbours,  but  adopted 
a  num&r  of  improvements,  suggested  by  scientific 
knowledge  and  native  good  sense,  which  were 
speedily  found  to  be  of  a  most  profitable  nature. 
Among  his  improvements  was  the  introduction  of  the 
small  two-horse  plough,  which,  since  then,  has  so 
completely  banished  uie  lumbering  ennne  formerly 
drawn  by  a  string  of  cattle.  Nor  did  me  necessary 
business  of  his  &rm  preclude  all  advancement  in 
knowledge.  He  still  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
great  eagerness,  and  soon  contrived  to  amass  an  im- 
mense stock  of  infonnaUon  upon  almost  all  subjects. 
His  first  attempts  in  literature  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  Essays  on  Planting,  in  Ruddiman's  Weekly  Maga- 
siue  for  1771.  In  1777,  having  previously  removed 
to  a  large  fiirm  in  Aberdeenshire,  he  published  these 
essays  in  a  separate  volume.  In  1776,  appeared  his 
Essay  on  Chimneys,  in  which  the  principle  afterwards 
acted  on  in  the  patent  Bath  stove  was  first  explained. 
In  the  same  year  with  his  volume  on  planting,  ap- 
peared various  pamphlets  connected  with  rural 
economy,  all  of  which  were  more  or  less  calculated 
to  gratify  Uie  increasing  desire  of  his  countrymen  for 
scientific  knowledge  upon  such  familiar  subjects. 
The  fame  of  these  works  procured  him  a  very  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  persons  of  eminence,  who 
wish^  to  profit  by  the  remarks  of  so  able  a  practical 
fianner ;  and  in  1780,  the  university  of  Aberdeen 
acknowledged  his  merit  by  oonfening  upon  him  the 
denee  of  LL.  D. — A.  had  been  married  in  1768 ; 
and  a  desire  of  educating  a  very  numerous  family, 
together  with  certain  considerations  as  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  literary  society,  induced  him,  in  1783,  to 
remove  to  Edinburgh,  leaving  the  management  of 
his  fiurm  to  persons  properly  qualified.  A  tract  which 
he  had  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Fisheries,  though 
not  printed,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  was  requested,  in  1784,  to  undertake  a 
tour  of  the  western  coast  of  Scodand,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  on  this  important  sumect 
He  readily  acquiesced,  and  performed  the  task  to 
the  high  sati^fisction  of  his  employers,  who,  however, 
never  ofifered  him  any  remuneration.  The  result  of 
his  labours  appeared  in  1785,.  as  *'  An  Account  of 
tlie  present  state  of  the  Hebrides  and  Western  Coasts 
of  Scotland ;  being  the  substance  of  a  report  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Tretuury."— Ptissing  over  some  minor 
works  of  Dr  A.,  we  must  make  honourable  mention 
of  a  literary  and  scientific  misoeUany  which  he  com- 
menced in  1791,  under  the  Ude  of  <<The  Bee." 
This  work  was  published  in  weekly  numbers  at 
sixpence,  and,  by  its  delightful  intermixture  of  use- 
ful information  wi^  lighter  matters  of  the  belles 
lettres,  was  eminently  calcuUled  for  the  improve- 
ment  of  the   young.     The  work  ran  from  the 
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22d  of  December,  1700,  to  the  8  let  o£  January, 
1794.  The  numbers  published,  fonn  eighteen 
volumes  duodecimo,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  space,  we  believe  there  does  not  occur  one  line 
which  can  be  considered  reprehensible  for  its  moral 
effect. — About  the  year  1797,  Dr  A.  removed  with 
his  &mily  to  London,  where  he  undeTtook  various 
works  connected  with  his  iavourite  study  of  agricul- 
ture. For  several  years  he  wrote  the  articles  of  this 
nature  in  the  Monthly  Review;  and  from  1799  to 
180:2,  he  conducted  a  separate  miscellany,  under  the 
title  of  "  Recreations  in  A^culture,"  which  was  only 
discontinued  on  account  ot  some  obstructions  incident 
to  such  a  mode  of  publication.  From  the  last  men- 
tioned date,  he  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to 
the  relaxation  which  advanced  years  and  severe 
studies  bad  rendered  necessary,  and  particularly  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  which  became  a  minia- 
ture of  all  bis  past  labours.  In  1801,  he  married  a 
second  wife,  who  survived  him.  He  died  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1808,  at  tlie  age  of  sixty-nine.— In 
his  younger  days,  Dr  A.  was  remarkably  handsome 
in  his  person,  of  middle  stature,  and  robust  make. 
Extremely  moderate  in  his  living,  tlie  country  exer- 
cise animated  his  cheek  with  the  glow  of  health ; 
but  the  overstrained  exertion  of  his  mental  powers 
afterwards  shook  his  constitution,  and  hurried  him 
into  old  age.  He  was  a  man  of  independent  mind ; 
and  in  the  relative  duties  of  husband  and  fiither,  ex- 
hibited a  prudential  care,  mixed  with  affection,  whidi 
commanded  the  admiration  of  his  friends.  Of  Dr 
A.'s  abilities,  his  works  exhibit  so  many  proofs,  that 
they  may  be  appealed  to  with  perfect  confdence. 
Although  a  vofuminous  writer,  there  is  no  subject 
connected  with  his  fiivourito  pursuit,  on  which  he 
has  not  thrown  new  light  A  minute  specification  of 
his  works  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scots  Magaiine  for 
1809. 

Amdibson,  John,  M.  A.,  an  eminent  presbyterian 
clergyman  of  the  Ust  century,  was  at  first  minister 
at  Dumbarton,  and  afterwards  at  Glasgow,  where  he 
died  about  1723.  The  earliest  of  his  productions  is 
entitled,  '*A  Dialogue  between  a  Curat  and  a 
Countreyman  concerning  the  English  Service,  or 
Common-Prayer  Book  of  Englfrnd,"  which  was 
printed  in  quarto  at  Glasgow,  about  1710.  Soon 
afterwards,  A.  published  a  *<  Second  Dialogue," 
dated  1711,  «*  m  which,"  says  he,  <<  there  is  haMly 
any  thing  of  importance  which  is  not  said  in  the  very 
wonb  orthe  writers  of  the  other  side,"  and  in  which 
South,  Beveridge,  Hammond,  and  Burnet  are  the 
curates  whose  sentiments  are  opposed.  <<  A  Letter 
from  a  Countreyman  to  a  Curat,"  followed  the  dia- 
logues, and  received  several  answers,  of  which  we 
shall  onlv  mention  one,  written  by  Robert  Calder,  an 
episcopalian  clergyman.  To  this  attack  A.  replied 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Curat  Calder  Whipt"  He 
soon  after  published,  ^*  A  Sermon  preached  in  tlie 
church  of  Ayr  at  the  openiiigof  the  Synod,  on  Tues- 
day the  first  of  April,  1718,'^printed  at  the  desire  of 
the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr ;  and  in  1714,  the 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known  appeared,  entitled, 
**  A  Defence  of  the  Church-Government,  Faith, 
Worship^  and  Spirit  of  the  Presbyterians,  in  answer 
to  a  book  entitled  '  An  Apology  for  Mr  Thomas 
Rhbid,* "  &C.  4to.  In  the  same  year  (17^  in  which 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  Glasgow, 
<'  Mr  Anaerson's  Lettera  upon  the  Overtures  con- 
cerning Kirk  Sessions  and  Presbyteries,"  appeared  in 
12mo.  These  letters  extend  to  six,  and  although 
now  little  known,  as  they  refer  merely  to  an  ephe- 
meral subject,  contain  some  curious  historical  infor- 
mation, and  not  a  little  satire.  Mr  A.  did  not  long 
survive  his  call  to  Ghisgow ;  the  date  of  his  death 
has  not  been  ascertained,  but  his  successor  was  ap- 


pointed in  1723.  His  controversial  writings  are  full 
of  valuable  historical  information,  and  show  him  to 
have  been  thoroughly  versed  in  theological  liters^ 
ture,  but  it  cannot  lie  too  much  regretted  that  he  feu 
fiir  indulged  in  intemperate  binguage. 

Anderson,  John,  F.  R.S.,  protessor  of  DatnrsU 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  GlasEOw,  and  foundrr 
of  the  eminently  useful  institution  bearing  his  name 
in  that  city,  vras  bom  in  the  parish  of  RoGeneath,  in 
Dumbartonshire,  in  the  year  1726.    He  was  tho 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  minisipr  of 
Roseneath,  who  was,  in  his  turn,  the  eldest  sod  of  die 
Rev.  John  Anderson,  whose  memoir  is  given  in  the 
preceding  article.     The  subject  of  this  memoir^ 
having  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  &ther  in  early  life, 
was  educated  by  his  aunt,  Mrs  Turner,  widow  of  ooe 
of  the  ministers  of  the  High  church  of  Sttriing.    He 
received  the  more  advanced  part  of  his  educatkn  at 
the  college  of  Glasgow,  where,  in  17&6,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  professor  of  oriental  languages,  bein^ 
then  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.    In  1760,  ^he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
entered  upon  the  business  of  that  class  with  enthu- 
siasm.   Not  contented  with  the  ocdinary  duty  of  de> 
livering  a  course  of  lectures,  though  he  performed 
that  duly  in  a  maimer  alone  sufficient  to  obtain  dis- 
tinction, he  was  inde&tigable  in  studying  and  exem- 
plifying the  application  of  science  to  mechanical 
practice ;  visiting,  for  this  purpose,  the  workshops  of 
artisans  in  the  town,  and  receiving,  in  return  for  the 
scientific  doctrine  which  he  had  to  communicate,  a 
full  equivalent  of  experimental  knowledge.    The 
most  estimable  characteristic  of  professor  X,  was  a 
liberal  and  difiiisive  benevolence  in  regard  to  the 
instruction  of  his  race.    Under  the  inmiration  of  this 
feeling,  he  instituted,  in  addition  to  his  usual  daas, 
which  was  strictly  maUiematical,  one  for  the  working 
classes,  and  others  whose  pursuits  did  not  enable  them 
to  conform  to  the  prescribed  routine  of  academicml 
study,  illustrating  his  precepts  by  experiments,  w  as 
to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  attractive.     He 
continued  to  teach  this  anH4oga  eUu$y  as  he  called  it, 
twice  every  week,  during  the  session,  to  the  end  ol 
his  life ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  the  bw- 
gregate  of  good  which  he  thus  rendered  to  his  fi3- 
fow  creatures.    As  a  lecturer,  his  style  was  easy  and 
graceful,  hb  command  of  language  unlimited,  and 
the  skill  and  success  with  whic»  his  manifold  experi- 
ments were  performed,  could  not  be  surpassed.    He 
excited  the  interest,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
pupils,  by  the  numerous  and  appropriate  anecdotes 
with  which  he  illustrated  and  enlivened  his  lecturvs. 
Bhthusiastic  in  his  profession,  his  whole  ambition  and 
happiness  consisted  in  making  himself  useful  to  man- 
kind, by  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowled^ ;  and 
nothing  affi>nied  him  purer  pleasure  than  hearing  that 
any  of  his  pupils  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
world.    The  only  distinct  work  which  he  published 
in  connexion  with  his  fiivourite  science,  was  a  valu- 
able one,  entitled  <*  Institutes  of  Physics,"  which  ap  - 
peared  in  1780,  and  went  through  five  edittons  doriuK 
the  next  ten  years.    On  the  commencement  of  those 
politkad  changes  in  France,  which  ended  in  such  un- 
happy results,  Mr  A.,  as  might  liave  been  pre- 
dioited  from  his  ardently  liberal  and  enlightened  cha- 
racter, was  among  those  who  sympathisea  most  waim- 
ly  with  the  procMdings  of  the  emancipated  people. 
Previous  to  that  pericu,  he  had  prosecuted  a  tasteftir 
the  military  art,  and  invented  a  ^ecies  of  gun,  the 
recoil  of  which  was  stopped  by  the  condensation  of 
common  air,  within  the  oody  of  the  carriage.     Hav- 
ing in  vain  endeavoured  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
British  government  to  this  invention,  he  went  to  Paris 
in  1791,  carrying  with  him  a  model,  which  be  pre- 
sented to  the  national  Convention.    The  goveiuinK 
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^afty  «  nnop  at  once  perceived  the  benefit  which 
vonid  be  (leriTed  from  this  iDvention,  and  ordered 
Mr  A^  aodel  to  be  hung  up  in  their  hall,  with 
tbf  kOsftna^  inscriptiori  over  it— <'  The  gift  op 
ivnxiTOljBiBTi-."  Whilst  he  was  in  France,  he 
fitssx-poiiiider  made  finom  his  model,  with  which 
ht  mit  onmeroas  experiments  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  hn,  at  whidi  tbe  fiunous  PiBul  Jones,  amongst 
ttken^  ns  present ;  and  who  gave  his  decided  ap- 
Robliao  of  the  gun,  as  likely  to  prove  highly  use- 
w  B  lanfing  troops  from  boats,  or  firing  from  the 
jvad  lops  or  poops  of  ships  of  war.  Mr  A.  at 
Uh«  period,  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  transactions 
«^ich  pierd  before  bis  eyes.  He  was  present 
vWn  Loub  XVI.  was  brought  back  from  Varennes ; 
ml  00  the  14th  of  July,  on  the  top  of  the  altar  of 
iibmy,  and  in  the  prraence  of  half  a  million  of 
FnndoKn,  he  snng  TV  Deum  with  the  bishop  of 
hns,  vtiai  the  king  took  the  oath  to  the  Constitution, 
tan  bring  aaid  to  the  ceremony  by  the  discharge  of 
fre  huadrcd  pieces  of  artillery.  As  the  Emperor  of 
rifOBBiy  bM  dnwn  a  military  cordon  around  tlie 
bmtim  of  Pinnoe,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
ttvtdk  Dpwspapefs  into  Germany,  he  suggested  the 
cif«ficBtof  making  small  balloons  of  paper,  vamish- 
fd  lith  boiled  oil,  and  filled  with  inflammable  air,  to 
■^ich  nevipapers  and  manifestoes  might  be  tied. 
TkiB  vas  aeendingly  practised,  and  when  the  wind 
wn  frmnhle  for  Germany,  they  were  sent  off,  and 
<ir«nilior  in  that  country,  were,  with  their  appen- 
4fK,pidttd  up  by  the  people. 
Vet  kilb  aad  4a]««,  and  lines  of  hoatile  troope,  I  float 

A«4  hiiiiin  than  with  amw  their  rights  mainUin. 

A  poithiimoas  woik  of  professor  A.,  entitled 

''(tbHnitians  on  Roman  Antiquities  between  the 

Folk  and  Clyde^**  appcnred  in  1804.     Mr  A.  died, 

JaaoBfy  ladi,  1796,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  ace 

nd  tbc  4tA  year  of  his  professorship,  directing,  oy 

h^  vUl,  dated  May  7th,  1795,  that  the  whole  of  his 

'^Kts,  flf  every  kind,  should  be  devoted  to  the  esta- 

^^usbwnt  of  an  educational  institution  in  Glasgow, 

hi  br  deaoDinated,  Jmderson*s  IMivertityy  for  the 

K'  of  tfie  vnacademical  classes.    His  will  was  car- 

nrd  vtm  cfiect  on  the  9th  of  June  following,  by  the 

■actealn  granting  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  the 

^^^aui  in«iditiatt.    According  to  the  design  of  the 

Inidfr,  there  wen  to  be  four  colleges,~for  arts, 

^'^tm,  hw,  and  theology,— besides  an  initiatory 

^^mL   Each  ooUej^e  was  to  consist  of  nine  profes- 

»%  tbr  KBior  proteBBor  being  the  president  or  dean. 

Aitbt  fimcb,  however,  were  inadequate  to  the  plan, 

e  ««  it  fint  ooonnenced  with  only  a  sin^e  course  of 

Imamoa  natoal  philosophy  and  chemistry,  by  Dr 

'f^oaas  GaraetL    This  course  was  attended  for  the 

^  ?«ar  bf  nearly  a  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes. 

^  1T98,  a  pwfeiBm  of  mathematics  and  geoeraphy 

*«*t|fQiBtfd.    The  splendid  apparatus  and  library 

<fiWfaBder,whk:!hweie  valued  at  i^aOOO,  added 

V^  to  the  advantages  of  the  infiuit  institution. 

Ib  i:99.  Dr  Ganett  was  succeeded  by  Dr  Birbeck, 

^l^ia  addition  to  the  branches  taught  by  his  pre- 

'    InoBd  a  fiuniliar  system  of  philosophical 

L  ioformation  to  five  hundred  operative 

,  iiee  of  all  expense.    The  institution  was 

V^l^tke  wfli  of  the  founder  under  the  inspec- 

^*i^CBBtrol  of  the  lord  provost,  and  manyoiher 

1^"^  pcMOS  M  ordinary  visitors,  and  under 

J|»aBifiai»diate  superintendence  of  eighty-one 

|y^»l>o  are  elected  by  ballot,  and  remain  in 

2[!«ldr.   Since  tlie  first  establishment  of  An- 

^"^'^  Caimiity,  it  has  gradually  been  extended 

*J*  ■■4  Ofarer  to  the  original  design  of  the  foun- 

^iiad  iMy  be  oonndered  as  the  parent  of  the  < 


various  Mechanics'  Institutions  which  have  of  late 
years  arisen  throughout  the  country. 

An]>kbson,  Robert,  M.D.  the  bic^prapher  of  Smol- 
lett and  Johnson,  was  born  in  1749,  the  son  of  a 
feuar  in  the  rural  village  of  Camwath  in  Lanark- 
shire. After  studying  medicine,  he  entered  into  prac- 
tice, as  surgeon  to  Uie  Dispensary  of  Bamborough 
Castle  in  Northumberiand ;  but  in  1784  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  whero  he  ever  afterwards  resided.  A  bout 
the  year  1793  he  besan  to  prepare  his  edition  of 
the  British  Poets,  which  i4>p€flred  in  a  succession  of 
volumes,  in  large  octaro,  Mtweenthe  years  179&and 
1807.  To  the  works  of  each  poet  is  prefixed  a 
biographical  memoir  by  Dr  A. ;  and  the  work 
was  deemed  to  be  very  respectably  executed.  A 
collection  of  the  works  of  SmoUett,  by  Dr  A., 
with  a  memoir  prefixed,  has  gone  through  eight 
editions.  To  the  last  edition  is  aflixed  a  highly  cha- 
racteristic likeness  of  the  editor.  The  memoir  has 
been  published  reoeatedly  in  a  distinct  shape,  and 
is  a  very  respectable  production.  Dr  A.  also  pub- 
lished a  *^  Life  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  with  criti- 
cal observations  on  his  works  "  which  has  reached  a 
third  edition.  For  several  years  before  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Dr  A.  was  editor  of  the 
Edinbiu]ph  Magasine,  a  rival  of  the  Scots  Masa- 
Bine,  and  more  varied  and  lively  in  its  details,  winch 
afibrded  him  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  the 
productions  of  his  young  friends.  Tms  work  com- 
menced in  tlie  vear  1784,  and  at  the  end  of  1803, 
was  incorporated  with  the  Scots  Magasine :  it  was 
much  indebted  to  its  proprietor,  James  Sibbald,  editor 
of  the  Chronicles  of  Scottish  poetry,  to  Lord  Hailes, 
and  other  eminent  literary  characters.  Dr  A.  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  bringing  before  the  pub- 
lic, Campbell's  celebrated  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  and 
to  him  that  work  is  dedicated.  As  a  literary  critic, 
Dr  A.  was  distinguished  by  a  warm  and  honest 
sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  by  extreme 
candour.  His  character  as  a  man  was  marked  by 
perfect  probity  in  all  its  dealings,  and  unshaken  con- 
stancy in  friendship.  His  manner  was  lively  and 
bustling ;  and  from  his  long-continued  acquaintance 
with  the  literary  world,  he  possessed  an  unrivalled 
fund  of  gossip  and  anecdote.    He  died  in  1829. 

Anderson,  Walter,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  clergyman  of 
the  last  century,  who  died  in  1800  at  the  manse  of 
Chiniside,  of  wldch  place  he  had  been  minister  for 
fifty  years.  He  wrote  the  History  of  France  during 
the  reigns  of  Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.  1769,  2 
vols.  4to,  a  work  which  he  continued  in  three  subse- 
quent volumes,  down  to  the  peace  of  Munster.  He 
also  produced  an  Essay^  in  4to,  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Ancient  Greece,  and  a  life  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
in  12mo.  His  works  are  of  no  repute,  and  his  cha- 
racter seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  laborious  fool,  led 
astray  by  the  ambition  of  authorship.  His  last  men- 
tioned publication  (which  was  his  first,)  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  a  conversation  he  had  with  the  celebrat- 
ed David  Hume,  with  whom  he  was  fiuniliar.  One 
day,  Anderson  said,  <' Mr  David,  I  dare  say  other 
people  might  write  books  too ;  but  you  clever  fellows 
have  taken  up  all  the  good  subjects.  When  I  look 
about  me,  1  cannot  find  one  unoccupied."  Hume,  who 
liked  a  joke  upon  an  unsuspecting  clergyman,  said, 
"  what  would  you  think,  Mr  Anderson,  of  a  history 
of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  ?— that  has  never  yet  been 
written.  *'  Mr  Anderson  was  delighted  with  the  idea, 
and,  in  short,  **  upon  that  hint  he  toroie.  ^  In  1755  was 
published  accordingly,  <'  The  Historyof  Croesus,  king 
of  Lydia,  in  four  parts ;  containing  oteervations  on  the 
ancient  notion  of  destiny,  or  dreams,  on  the  origin  and 
credit  of  the  oracles,  anid  the  principles  upon  which 
the  oracles  were  defended  against  any  attack."  The 
wmk  was  honoured  with  a  serio-burlesque  notice  in  the 
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M  Edinburefa  Review,  then  just  started  by  Hume, 
Smith,  Carlyle,  and  other  wits— the  article  being 
written  probiftbly  by  the  very  man  who  incited  tlve 
unhappy  author  to  his  task. 

Andes,  called  by  the  Spaniards  CvrdiUerat  de  lot 
Andea,  an  immense  chain  of  mountains,  extending 
thax>ughout  South  America  from  north- to  south,  geii> 
erally  at  the  distance  of  about  150  miles  from  the 
western  coast.  They  extend  from  cape  Pihires,  in  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  northwaids  to  the  isthmus  of  Da- 
rien.  A  mountainous  ridge  passes  through  the  itthmus 
of  Darien,  dividing  farthernorth  into  variousbranches, 
styled  the  Qntiilieras  of  Mexico,  To  the  north  of 
Mexico,  the  principal  range  takes  the  name  of  the 
Rocky  mouniaint,  and  readies  to  the  Frosen  ocean, 
the  northern  limits  of  the  American  continent  These 
are  by  many  considered  as  parts  of  one  continued 
range,  but  the  term  Andea  is  usually  limited  to  the 
mountains  in  South  America. — The  Andes  differ 
greatly  in  their  general  aspect  and  charac^r,  being 
m  some  parts  uended  together  into  an  enlire  mass, 
an<l  in  others,  divided  into  two  or  three  distinct  ridges. 
In  Chili,  they  are  about  ISO  miles  in  breadth,  presents 
tng  numerous  summits  of  prodigious  height  To  the 
north,  they  diveige  in  a  stragflTing  manner ;  and  in 
Peru,  they  are  formed  into  Uiree  irregular  ridges, 
which  continue  to  about  lat  6a  S.,  where  they  are 
funned  into  a  single  chain.  They  divide  again,  Jn 
Quito,  into  two  chains ;  and  fiirther  north,  between  lat 
)i»  and  5*  N.,  they  are  fonned  into  three  parallel 
ridges,  which  are  again  blended  together  between  lat 
6*  and  7*  N.  -Between  the  two  ridges  in  Quito,  there 
is  a  plain  from  5  to  6  leagues  in  breadth,  of  great 
feKility,  well  cultivated,  and  thickly  seUled,  having 
populous  towns,  and  though  under  the  equator,  yet, 
owing  to  its  great  elevation,  which  is  about  9000  feet 
hitove  the  sea,  it  possesses  a  temperate  and  delightful 
climate.~The  Andes  are  the  highest  mountains  in 
America,  and,  next  to  the  Himmdeh  mountains,  the 
moHt  elevated  in  the  known  world.  They  are  com- 
po^  in  a  great  part,  of  porphyry,  and  abound  in  the 
precious  metals.  Many  of  them  are  volcanic,  and 
there  are  numerous  summits  which  are  covered  with 
peipetual  snow.  The  mediiun  height  of  the  range, 
under  the  eauator,  may  be  estimated  at  about  U^TOO 
feet  above  tne  level  of  the  sea,  while  that  of  the  Alps 
hanlly  exceeds  80(X).-~The  following  table  exhibits 
some  of  the  higliest  summits,  with  their  elevation 
above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.    * 

CltimbonifO,. 21,441 

Mister 80,328 

Disca  Casada, 19,570 

Cayamfaa  Ourco,. .'. 19,388 

Antisana,. « 19,149 

Cotopaxi, 18,891 

Alloir,. : o 17,256 

lUuissa, .,  17,238 

Sangai, 17,136 

Tunguragua, 16,500 

Pichinca, .•  15,939 

Mr  PentUnd  luis  recently  asserted,  that  mount  Ne- 
vado  de  Sorato  is  the  highest  mountain  of  America. 
He  estimates  its  height  at  25;eQO  feet.  Its  situation  is 
in  Id^SC  S.  lat  The  secdnd  in  alUtude  he  considers 
mount  lUimani  (Nevados  de  lllimani),  in  Pai,  in 
Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  22  marine  leagues  S.  E.  of 
the  city  Pas,  between  15*  35^  and  16*  40^  a  lat,  and 
between  67*  and  68*  W.  long.  The  most  northern 
peak  of  it  he  gives  as  24,20)  feet  high.  (See  An- 
nviet  des  Seienceo,  xiv.  29a)r-A  lively  idea  of  the 
character  and  grand  features  of  the  Andes  may  be 
formed  from  the  accounts  given  in  the  celebrated 
Alexander  von  HnroboUH's  Journey  into  the  Equi- 
noctial Countries  of  the  NewContintiit ;  wliich,  at  the 


same  time,  affords  much  scientific  information  on  tlievr 
remarkable  roountaiiis.~Good  roads  have  been  rut 
with  great  labour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chimbo- 
raio,  one  of  which  is  1000  inUes  in  length ;  and  simi* 
lar  hibours  of  the  ancient  incas  of  Peru  may  be  founJ 
throughout  the  province.  Over  the  Rio  Deaagua- 
dero/ui  Buenos  Ayres,  is  a  singular  bridge,  fbrxne«i 
of  ropes  and  rashes,  attributed  to  Capac  Yupanqui, 
the  5th  inca.~The  approach  to  the  Andes  fram  the 
western  coasts  has  always  been  admired.  The  road 
leads  through  the  most  beautiful  forests,  the  foliage 
of  which  euibits  the  most  various  and  lovely  ootours. 
As  the  traveller  advances,  an  awful  sublimity  per- 
vades the  mind,  and  the  wide  interstices  and  tremen- 
dous chasms,  together  with  the  cataracts  that  roll 
down  tlie  mountains  from  an  amasing  altitude,  filling* 
the  distant  view,  overwhelm  him  with  admiiBtion. — 
The  highest  deserts  of  the  Andes  are  in  the  north  callc  J 
Paramos,  and  in  Pera,  Punao  ;  but  so  acute  and  p4-- 
culiar  is  the  cold  air  in  these  pbioes,  as  rather  to 
pierce  the  vitals  than  affiwt  the  exterior  feelings.  It 
is  no  uncommon  circumstance  to  meet  with  theDodi«>s 
of  travellen  who  have  perished  in  the  oold,  whose 
faces  have  the  horrid  appearance  of  Uugfater,  owing 
to  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  at  the  period  of  dis- 
solution. The  pine  lingers  last  of  the  more  stately 
tribes  of  vegetables,' accompanied  br  a  low  niecies  of 
moss.  It  is  found  13,P00  fret  in  altitude  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Numerous  orders  of  the  larger  trees 
appear  progressively  in  the  space  between  the  heights 
of  10,000  and  9000  feet  At  the  height  of  9200  &et, 
is  found  tlie  oak,  which,  in  the  equatorial  regions 
never  descends  below  that  of  5500.  It  is,  howevrr, 
said  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mexico,  at 
the  height  of  only  2620  feet  Euitipean  grains 
flourish  best  between  the  alUtude  of  6000  and  9O0O 
feet  Wheat  under  the  equator  will  seldom  spriiij* 
up  below  the  elevation  of  4500  feet,  or  ripen  abo^  e 
that  of  10.800.  Humboldt  says  there  are  very  fine 
harvests  of  wheat  near  Victoria,  in  the  Canocas  pro- 
vince, at  1640  and  1900  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  In  Cuba,  wheat  crops  will  floiuish  and  ripen  at 
a  small  elevation.  Rye  and  barley,  from  their  con- 
stitution, are  capable  of  resisting  cold  better  than 
wheat,  and,  omsequently,  of  ripening  hi  a  supericM' 
altitude. ,  Malie  is  cultivated  in  the  tune  climate  a« 
the  banana,  but  will  flourish  9000  feet  high.  Oranges, 
pine-apples,  and  every  variety  of  delicious  fruits  and 
vegeiables,  are  found  in  the  lower  grounds  of  the 
Andes,  within  the  tropics.  Cassava,  maise,  cacao, 
cofiee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo  are  cultivated  with 
success.  Indigo  and  cacao,  however,  require  great 
hi>at  to  ripen  them.  Cotton  and  coffee  require  » 
more  temperate  clime.  Sugar  arrives  at  a  superior 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  more  temperate  ngions 
of  the  province  of  Quita— For  further  infbnnatioo, 
see  Humboldt,  and  the  Journal  de  Phynaue^  vol.  liit. 
for  1801 .  For  the  difierent  mountains  of  the  Ande>, 
see  their  respective  articles.    See,  also,  America^ 

ANDOvca,  a  borough,  market-town,  and  parish  in 
Hampshire,  situatea  on  the  river  Anton,  mar  the 
borders  of  the  Downs.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Andareon  of  the  Romans.  It  is  distant  frcfo 
London  sixty- three  miles.  The  populatioa  of  the 
borough  and  parish  is  4843. 

Andovxr  ;  a  postrtownship  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  twenty  miles  N.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  in 
18^,  3889.  It  is  situated  on  the  S.  E.  side  ot  the 
Merrimack,  and  is  also  watered  by  the  Shawsheen  ; 
is  pleasant  and  flourisliing,  and  contains  three  per* 
bhes,  in  each  of  which  lliere  is  a  congregations  I 
meeting  house.  A.  has  some  manufiictures,  but  it  i% 
chiefly  celebrated  for  its  literary  institutions,  particu- 
larly its  theological  8eniinf.ry. 

Am>Ki,  mnjor  J. ;  nn  adjutant  general  in  the  Bri- 
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u>h  asy  ii  Korth  America  dnrine  the  leTolationary 
«tf.  Urns  originally  a  inerciuiiit's  clerk.    Eni- 
\knfd  »  MfodBte  the  defection  of  the  American 
pn  ifo3df  and  the  delivery  of  the  works  at 
H  41  tat,  be  VIS  ^iprehended  in  disguise,  Sept. 
n  i'liik  vithin  the  American  lines,  and  sent  pri- 
st IP  ^aeol  Washincton,  who  submitted  his  case 
t  >  Mr  enamtioo  and  decision  of  a  board  of  general 
•4t^,anisthw  uf  major-geneial  Greene,  William 
i/xider  (k»d  Stiriing),  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
^  The  boinl  declared  him  a  spy  from  the  enemy, 
ai  iCiKibly  to  the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  he 
■»  iufned  It  Tappan,  in  New  York,  OcL  2,  1780. 
\  Mnaaa  is  erected  to  hb  memory  in  Westmin- 
•.T  ifabey.  He  is  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  TAe 
'^Omt.    SeeJrnoU. 
lv«u  DKL  SAa-ro.    See  Sarto, 
Vnotf,  Omiphrius,  a  Neapolitan  poet  of  the 
i*ii  cralny,  who  died  in  1647.    His  works  consist 
'la  epic  poem  entitled  ^  Italia  Liberata,"  several 
«rc  <<iBiaoB,  and  two  dramatic  pieces,  besides  some 
<«  iflip  on  moral  and  philosophical  subjects. 
Amitf,  Valerius,   professor  of  civil  law  and 
i**>iTv  at  Louvain,  was  bom  at  Desschel,  in  the 
v^tLffiU^  in  1584  ;  died  1656.    He  was  author 
'*  f  vmi  wwks  in  biogn4>hy,  topography,  philology, 

.b^ooa,  Fkands,  an  Italian  comedian,  who,  be^ 

mUi  histrionic  talents,  was  distinguished  for  his 

lOTiM^  of  laaj;uBfj|es.    He  wrote  several  pieces 

i  use  tiajee.    His  wife,  Isabella,  a  native  of  Pa- 

<  2,  IK  the  ioest  per&rmer  of  her  day,  and  pub- 

^^  KTcnl  poetical  works,  which  were  much 

««rel  She  died  in  1604,  in  the  42d  year  of  her 

<^'  Hfr  bmband  survived  her  nearly  sixteen  years. 

'•T  i<ft  t  son,  Giovanni  Battista,  who  inherited  the 

''^^  ^  Itt  parents,  both  in  acting  and  composition. 

UoEv,  SI;  brother  of  Si  Peter,  and  tlie  first 

^<  vim  Christ  chose.    Both  brothers  were 

^"^^nau  but  left  their  business  and  followed  the 

The  &te  of  A.,  after  Christ's  death,  is 

.  the  cnmmon  opinion  is,  that  he  was 

'^^D^  The  Russians  revere  him  as  the  apostle 

vi  W^  the  gospel  to  them ;  the  Scots,  as  the 

^'•M ol  thdr  country.    In  the  eariy  ages  of 

-^  <^Brii,a  pretfoded  Goqiel  of  his  was  in  circula- 

*^  1^  AdOy  also,  whidi  bear  his  name,  are  not 

fj».  Theorierof  St  A.  is  one  of  the  highest 

'vn  (tf  the  empire  of  Russia,  instituted  by  Peter  the 

■m^n  1697.— For  the  Scottish  knights  of  St  A., 

l<niv,Sc,cR»of;  a  cross  of  the  fonn  X,  be- 
"-•'i  aoon^ng  to  tradition,  St  A.  was  executed  on 
l^'fctthBd  this  shape,  Nov.  30,  A.D.  83,  at 

bsttvs,  St,  an  andeot  borough  and  seaport  town 

<ririihR,  in  Scotland,  and  the  seat  of  the  oldest 

<<  w  fcv  SoottiBh  universities,  stands  on  a  rocky 

''^^"^  It  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 

Ai<athe  noth  side  of  the  firth  of  Tay,  thirty-nine 

'*■"*  by  cast  from  Edinbur;^.   It  was  erected 

*^*M  bugfa  by  David  I.,  in  1140,  and  has 

"T^wwae  5  many  memorable  transactions  in 

«<^inlecdcmstical  history  of  Scothind.  About 

i^*"*"  ^  ^'^  rendered  archiepiscopal,  and 

■■  *e  K9QK  flf  numy  religious  orders.    The  re- 

/l^the  ace  in  1561  have  been  estimated  at 

j^^^  ^v  present  money,  and  an  Augustine 

■rl5'*«»W  in  11«0,  was  still  richer.    The 

22?^  157  jears  had  elapsed,  and  vras  de- 
TvTV^  *•  Rwnnatloo  by  the  populace.  The 
j^«  vhidi  little  now  remams,  was  built  in  the 
]^  t^^TtOa  a  ro^  pngccUng  into  the  sea,  and 
"**  i^adcred  finnoas  as  the  scene  of  several 


events  in  Scottish  history,  particularly  of  the  i 
nation  of  cardinal  Beaton.  The  university  of  St 
Andrews  was  founded  by  bishop  Wardlaw,  in  1411 ; 
it  formerly  consisted  of  three  colleges ;  that  of  St 
Salvador,  founded  in  1455;  that  of  St  Leonard's, 
founded  in  1512 ;  and  that  of  St  Mary's,  completed 
in  1561.  St  Salvador's  and  St  Leonard's  were  con- 
joined in  1747,  under  the  name  of  the  United  Col- 
lege, in  which,  besides  the  ancient  languages,  the 
usual  academiad  courses  of  philosophy  are  delivered. 
In  St  Mary's,  divinity,  churdi  history,  and  the  orien- 
tal languages,  are  taught  The  burgh  of  St  Andrews 
consists  at  present  of  three  principal  streets  and  a  few 
lanes,  but  its  old  ruins  give  an  exalted  notion  of  its 
former  magnificence.  It  once  had  an  extensive 
foreign  trac^,  but  now  verv  few^vessels  belong  to  it. 
Its  manufiictures  principally' consist  of  Osnaburgs, 
canvass,  and  linen.  The  making  of  golf-balls  also 
employs  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  parish  of 
St  Andrews,  which  is  about  ten  miles  in  length  and 
three  broad,  is  generally  fertQe,  and  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation. 

Andrews,  James  Pettit,  an  English  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  bom  in  Berks  in  1737,  and  attached 
himself  to  literature  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1797.  His  principal  works  are,  *'  Anecdotes,  An- 
cient and  Modern,  1789 ;"  #  Continuation  of  Henry's 
History  of  Britain,  4to  and  8vo ;"  and  *'  The  History 
of  Great  Britain  connected  with  tlie  Chronology  of 
Eun^e,  &c,  1794-6." 

Andrew's,  Lancelot,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  Uie 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, 1565.  He  is  particularly  known  by  one  of  his 
works,  Torturi  Torti  (1609),  which  he  wrote  against 
a  publication  of  cardinal  Bellarmine,  under  the  ficti- 
tious name  of  Maithew  Tortus,  in  which  the  cardinal 
had  attacked  James'  Defence  of  the  Rights  of  Kings. 
His  works  best  known  at  present  are,  a  volume  of 
Sermons,  1628— 31,fol.  1642;  the  Moral  Law  Ex- 
pounded, or  Lectures  on  the  Ten  Commandments, 
1642,  fol. ;  Collection  of  Posthumous  and  Orphan 
Lectures,  delivered  at  St  Paul's  and  St  Giles',  Lon- 
don, 1657,  fol. 

Androclus,  or  Androdus;  a  Dacian  slave,  who 
being  exposed  to  a  lion  in  tlie  circus,  the  animal 
forbore  to  hurt  him,  because  he  had  formerly  taken 
a  thorn  out  of  its  foot  He  was,  in  conscience, 
liberated,  and  led  the  lion  about  tlie  streets  of  Rome. 
—Jui.  Gei,  1,  V.  c.  14.    ^EL  Hist.  An.  1.  vii.  c.  48. 

Androidss  (from  «fiif ,  a  man,  and  ui»s,  form) ;  a 
figure  of  human  shape,  which,  by  certain  machinery, 
is  made  to  perform  some  of  tlie  natural  motions  of  a 
living  man. 

Andromachb;  daughter  of  Eetion,  kin^of  Thebes 
in  Cilida,  and  wife  ot  Hector,  (q.  v.)  After  the  con- 
quest of  Troy,  she  became  the  prize  of  Pyriiius,  son 
of  Achilles,  who  carried  her  to  Epirus,  and  had  three 
sons  by  her,  but  afterwards  left  her  to  Helenus,  bro- 
ther of  Hector,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son.  Euripides 
has  made  her  the  chief  character  of  a  tragedy. 

Andromeda  ;  daughter  of  the  Ethiopian  king  Ce- 
pheus,  and  of  Cassiopeia.  The  mother  and  daughter 
were  very  beautiful.  The  former  having  boasted 
that  her  daui^ter  surpassed  the  Nereides  if  not  Juno 
herself,  in  beauty,  the  offended  goddesses  called  on 
their  fiUher  to  revenge  the  insulL  He  not  only  in- 
undated the  territoi^  of  Cepheus,  but  also  sent  a 
horrid  sea-monster,  which  threatened  universal  de- 
struction. The  oracle  declared  that  the  wrath  of 
Neptune  could  not  be  appeased,  unless  Cepheus  de- 
livered his  daughter  to  the  monster.  In  this  extre- 
mity, Perseus  beheld  her,  when,  with  the  head  of 
the  Gorgon  in  his  hand,  ahd  mounted  on  Pegasus, 
he  was  returning  from  his  victory  over  Medusa. 
Touched  by  compasaon  and  love,  the  hero  promised 
x-y2 
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*  t6  kill  the  mansU»r  on  condition  that  the  virgin 
should  be  given  him  in  marriage*.  The  &ther  pro- 
mised it,  and  kept  his  word.  In  memory  of  the 
exploits  of  Peneus  (a,  v.),  A.,  by  the  &vour  ot  Pallas, 
was  placed  among  the  stars. 

Andronicto  of  Cyresthes ;  a  Greek  architect,  cele- 
bmted  for  having  constructed,  at  Athens,  the  tower 
of  the  winds,  an  octagonal  building,  on  each  side  of 
which  was  a  fig^ure  representing  one  of  the  winds. 
On  the  top  of  the  tower  was  a  small  pyramid  of 
marble  supporting  a  braaen  Triton,  which  turned  on 
a  pivot,  and  pointed  with  its  rod  to  the  side  of  the 
tower  on  which  was  represented  the  wind  that  was 
then  blowing.  As  each  of  the  sides  had  a  sort  of 
dial,  it  is  conjectured  that  it  formerly  contained  a 
clepsydra  or  wateivclock. 

AiiDBONicTTS  of  Rhodes ;  a  follower  of  Aristotle, 
who  lived  B.  C.  63,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  ttiat 
author.  He  also  restored  and  published  the  works  of 
that  philosopher,  which  Syila  had  broughtfrom  Greece. 

Andros  ;  islands  of  the  Holy  Ghost  {isles  del  Es- 
piritu  Sanio) ;  a  group  of  isles  extending  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  £x  upwards  of  fifty  leagues  in  the 
neighbouihood  of  the  Great  Bahama  bank,  and 
amongst  the  Bahamas ;  m  N.  hit  24«  to  25«  SO',  and 
W.  Ion.  77«  to  789  atX.  The  passages  through  them 
are  dangerouSi  Attempfi  have  been  made  to  colo- 
mse  the  principal  Andros  island.  In  1788,  200  in- 
habitants, induding  sUives,  were  settled  there.  It 
has  the  privile^  of  sending  one  member  to  the  house 
of  assemoly  oTthe  Bahamas.  The  approach  to  it  is 
very  difficidt,  for  various  reasons. 

Andboscoggin,  or  Amkrxsooggin  ;  a  river  which 
forms  the  outlet  of  Umbagog  lake,  and  has  the  fint 
part  of  its  course  m  the  eastern  pert  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. After  entering  the  state  of  Maine,  it  flows 
first  hi  an  easteriy,  and  afterwards  in  a  southerly 
direction,  and  loins  the  Kennebec  at  Merry-meeting 
bay,  six  miles  aoove  Bath,  and  eighteen  miles  above 
the  entrance  of  the  river  into  the  ocean.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  150  miles  in  length. 

AxDRousT  du  Ceroeau,  James,  an  eminent  French 
architect  of  the  16th  century,  who  wrote  several 
worksofmerit  connected  with  his  profession.  The 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  uncertain. 

Andry,  Nicholas,  a  physician  of  Lyons,  and  after- 
wards dean  of  the  &culty  of  medicine  in  the  royal 
college  of  Paris,  was  the  author  of  several  medical 
woiiu  of  some  repute.    He  died  in  1742,  aged  84. 

Anbllo,  Thomas.    See  Masanieilo, 

ArrsMOBnTxR ;  an  instrument  contrived  to  measure 
the  strength  and  velocity  of  the  wind. 

Anxhone,  wind-flower,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the 
polygamia  order,  and  polyandria  class,  ranking,  in 
the  natural  metliod,  unider  the  26th  order,  tnuliisili' 
^tftf.  It  has  its  name  from  the  Greek  mvtfi»t,  (the 
wind),  because  it  is  supposed  not  to  open  unless  the 
wind  blows.  Linneus  enimierates  twenty-one  spe- 
cies :  thoie  valuable  on  account  of  their  beauty  are 
the  following:  1,  anemone  Apennma^  a  native  of 
Britain,  growinj;  in  the  woods ;  2,  anenwne  corona- 
ria ,  S,  anemone  hortensis  ;  both  natives  of  the  Le- 
vant, particularly  of  the  Archipelago  islands,  where 
tlie  holders  of  the  fields  are  coverra  with  them ;  4, 
anemone  nemorosa,  growing  wild  in  the  woods,  in 
many  parts  of  Britain,  wtiere  it  flowers  in  April  and 
May.  Prof.  Candole,  De  Cand.  Syst,  vol.  i.  188, 
enumerates  forty-five  species  of  anemone. 

Ankmoscopb;  every  contrivance  which  indicates 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  vane  upon  towers 
and  roofs  is  the  simplest  of  all  anemoscopes.  There 
are  also  some,  where  the  vane  turns  a  movable 
spindle,  whidi  descends  throucfa  the  roof  to  the 
chamber  where  the  obsert'ation  b  to  be  made.  On 
the  ceiling  of  this  apartment  a  compass-card  is  fixed,  { 


and,  whilst  the  wind  turns  the  vane  together  with 
the  spindle,  an  index,  fixed  below,  points  out  tlir 
direction  of  the  wind  on  the  card,  tkxne  are  ao 
made  as,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  observer,  to  noie 
down  the  chances  of  the  wind.  Among  the  mcjst 
perfect  of  this  kuid,  is  that  of  prof.  Moscati,  and  ot 
the  cav.  Marsilio  LandrianL 

Aneurism  ;  the  swelling  of  an  artery,  or  the  dda- 
tation  and  expansion  of  some  part  of  an  artery.  This 
is  the  true  aneurism.  There  is  also  a  spurious  kind 
of  aneurism,  when  the  rupture  or  puncture  of  an 
artenr  is  followed  by  an  extravasation  of  blood  in  tJip 
cellular  membrane.  If  the  external  membrane  of 
the  artery  is  injured,  and  the  internal  membnine 
protrudes  tlirough,  and  forms  a  sac,  it  is  called  mired 
aneurism.  Lastly,  there  is  the  varicose  aneurism, 
the  tumor  of  the  artery,  when,  in  bleeding,  the  Tv-in 
has  been  entirely  cut  through,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  upper  side  of  an  artery  beneath  has  bees  per- 
forated, so  that  its  blood  b  pressed  into  the  Tein. 
The  genuine  aneurisms  arise  partly  from  the  too 
violent  motion  of  the  blood,  parthr  from  a  preterna- 
tural debility  of  the  membranes  of  the  artery,  which 
is  sometimes  constitutional.  They  are,  therefon*, 
more  frequent  in  the  ^reat  branches  of  the  arteries  ; 
in  particular,  m  the  vicinity  of  the  heart.  In  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  in  the  extremities,  for  instimce,  in 
the  ham  and  at  the  ribs,  where  the  arteries  are  eii- 
posed  to  frequent  injuries  by  stretching,  violent 
Ixxlily  exertions,  thrusts,  &lls,  and  contusions.  Thry 
may,  however,  be  occasioned  also,  especially  the  in  • 
temal  ones,  by  diseases,  violent  ebullitions  of  the 
blood,  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  by  vehement  pik«- 
sions  and  emotions,  particularly  by  anger ;  in  such 
cases,  the  arteries  may  be  ruptured,  andsudden death 
produced.  The  extenial  aneurisms  are  either  healed 
by  continued  pressure  on  the  -swellhig,  or  by  an 
operation,  ui  which  the  artery  is  laid  buv,  and  tied 
above  the  swelling,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tiaw  of  the 
blood  into  the  sac  of  the  aneurism,  which  oootrects 
bv  degrees.  Sometimes  the  ligature  is  applied  both 
above  and  below  the  aneurism. 

Anfossi,  Piftsquale,  was  bom  at  Naples,  in  1799, 
played  on  the  violin  in  the  music  schools  of  Naplirs 
and  studied  composition  under  Sacchini  and  Piccini. 
The  latter  had  a  great  friendship  for  him,  and  pro. 
cured  him,  in  1771,  his  first  employment,  in  the 
theatre  delle  dame  at  Rome.  Though  he  met  with 
no  success,  Piccini  procured  him,  in  the  foilowin|^ 
year,  a  second  engagement,  in  which  he  was  alMi 
unsuccessful.  In  a  third  engagement,  the  year  after- 
wards, A.  was  more  fortunate.  The  Persecuted  I'n. 
known  was  performed,  in  1773,  with  great  applao&r, 
as  were  also  La  Ftnta  Giardiniera  and  II  GeUuo  di 
dmento  some  tune  afterwards.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Olimpiade,  in  1776,  entirely  fiiiled,  and  the  norti- 
fication  of  the  author,  on  this  occasion,  induced  him 
to  leave  Rome.  He  travelled  through  Italy,  and* 
about  1780,  went  to  France.  He  perfonned  in  tlie 
royal  academy  the  Persecuted  Unknown;  bnt  this 
lovely  and  delicate  music  did  not  meet  with  th^ 
reception  which  it  deserved.  Firom  France  A.  went 
to  London,  where,  in  1783,  he  was  director  of  music 
at  the  Italian  theatre.  In  1787,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  brought  out  several  pieces,  the 
success  of  which  made  him  forget  his  disappoint- 
ments, and  gained  him  a  reputation  which  he  enjoyed 
until  iiis  death,  in  1706.  A.  frequently  reminds  us 
of  Sacchini  and  Piodni,  after  whom  he  formed  hw 
style;  but  his  taste,  expression,  and  style  of  progres- 
sion and  resolution  are  extTMndinary.  Several  St  his 
finales  are  models  in  their  kind.  His  fertility  proves 
that  he  composed  with  ease.  Of  his  works,  we  may 
also  mention  the  Avaro,  II  Curioso  Indiscreto  and  / 
Fiaggiaiori  Peliei,  which  rank  among  the  best  comic 
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He  has  also  composed  several  omtorios  and 
Ysiiaa,  vrian  mosClj  by  Metastasio. 

AxbiL^aB  the  Greek  ^yytxtt  a  messengpr).  Un- 
der tkratides  Demon  and  DemJonology  is  shown  in 
vtet  117  the  ides  of  angels  was  introduced  intoChris- 
imakfi  hat  we  shall  only  explain  bow  this  idea  was 
fonberdrrcloped.  Under  the  name  ofon^e^  is  under- 
iiaod  a  kind  oc  good  spirits,  having  a  near  connexion 
jod  (CBBBDicBtkm  with  men.    1  n  the  Jewish  theolo- 


IT.  ibfj  were  divided  into  difiereut  classes  and  ranks. 
Tbp«  have  bcco  most  accurately  described  by  the 
•alnr  <if  the  Heavenly  Hierarchy,  ascribed  to  Diony- 
sai»  Ue  Areopagite.  He  fonns  them  into  three  das- 
w>  fadi  fontaining'  as  many  subdivisions.  Accord- 
a^  to  the  majority  of  writen,  they  were  created  long 
brim  the  visible  worid ;  according  to  others,  at  the 
BBf  time  as  the  heaven  and  earth,  when  God  com- 
■aDdrd  the  light  to  be,  and  his  spirit  moved  over  tlie 
vnm.  Their  office  is  to  serve  the  Deity,  whose 
xpVA  Ihey  are  in  effecting  his  good  purposes,  as  the 
tstflafy  prints  of  whole  nations  and  kingdoms,  as  the 
hralds  A  his  ooounands,  as  the  guardians  of  parti- 
cahr  infivldnaU,  and  the  dlrectora  of  particular 
'^nu.  They  were  supposed  to  be  spirits  with 
<bmil  bodies.  This  conception  of  them  was  esta- 
buKbtd  ss  a  doctrine  of  the  church  by  the  council  of 
Nicr  (lo  797),  bat  is  at  variance  with  the  decision  of 
tU  Latrfsn  eooncil  of  1215,  which  makes  them  im- 
vtrrial  beingSb  Those  who  regard  the  body  merely 
u  la  iBcurabnnoe,  or  prison  of  the  soul,  and  conceive 
a  vtty  oalied  idea  of  pure  spirits,  hold' angels  to  be 
^cdk  spiiis,  and  explain  their  visible  appearance  by 
"nniiof  that  they  have  the  power  ot  assuming  at 
vit  boduy  fimns  ajod  a  human  shape.  Those  who 
ONdrr  it  no  imperfection  for  a  spirit  to  exist  in  a 
Mr.  nainlain  that  angeb  have  oodies.  As  finite 
br jfi,  (hey  most  have  some  place  where  they  reside. 
TW  ancients  easily  found  a  habitation  for  them  in 
tbrir  hdivea,  wfaidh  was  conceived  to  be  a  vast  asure 
Ui,  vbere  God  dwelt  with  his  angels ;  but  we,  who 
k»T  very  (fiiinent  Ideas  of  heaven  and  the  universe, 
<«  oDiy  tappose  that,  if  they  still  operate  on  human 
Ut  ^^  they  dwell  Invisibly  with  and  about  us.  As 
tudtnroaaies,  the  Catholic  church  receives  only  three 
B  muaaauA  by  the  Scriptures^ Michael,.  Gabriel 
AlRanlaeL  Among  the  heresies  of  Aldebert,  con- 
^natA  by  a  Catholic  council,  at  Rome,  under  pope 
Zk^,  704,  he  was  accused  of  invoking  angels  by 
ukivvii  names,  such  as  Uriel,  RagueL,  Simiel,  &c. 
H  «as  rxpcesfily  dedared  that  these  were  not  names 
<'u^  bat  of  evil  spirits.  The  hiter  Catholics, 
^•^^er,  have  now  changed  their  views  in  this  re- 
V^  ud  the  Catholic  Soonenberg  has,  after  the  ex- 
ia|4r  of  Mikon  and  Klopstock,  not  only  mentioned 
<w  U|(c^  but  invented  names  for  them.  Sweden. 
^?grrcs  ia  his  works  a  classification  and  detailed 
*^^^^ptian  of  the  angels.  It  is  known  that  his  fol- 
^m  brliere  in  the  constant  influence  of  angels  and 
^^piriis  of  the  deceased. 

A%iL ;  a  gold  coin  fonnerly  current  in  England, 
**  Maed  fran  having  the  representation  of  an  angel 
"pv  (t  U  weighed  four  pennyweiriits,  and  was 
**|«7-dafe  carau  and  a  haif  fine.  It  had  different 
^wn  in  diflcrent  rems ;  but  is  now  only  an  imagin- 
T  *■«  or  money  ofacoount,  implying  ten  shillings. 
^««iu,  Peter,  professor  of  belles  lettres  at  Pup,  in 
^»U(«nib  oenturT,  was  bom  in  Tuscany,  in  1517 ; 
2|!  ^^  He  published  various  works,  but  chiefly 
"^acaded  himself  as  a  Latin  poet.  His  Syrias,  a 
i^  pna  ia  12  books,  is  on  the  same  subject  as 
^••'linwalem  Delivered. 
^"^aoBcKixAitorrri,  Michael ;  of  the  ancient  fiimily 
|*J"«W»crf  Canosa;  bom,  1474,  at  Caprese  or 
^™* !  <M  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the 
*^  <f  mdero  ait,  eminent  alike  in  painting, 


sculpture,  and  architecture,  and,  withal,  no  mean  poet 
He  was  also  an  expert  fencer.    A.  was  one  of  those 
favourites  of  nature,  who  combine  in  their  single  per- 
sons the  excellences  of  many  highiy-giftra  men. 
Domenioo  Ghirhindaio  was  his  first  master  in  the  art 
of  drawing.   Before  he  had  been  with  him  two  years, 
in  the  academy  of  arts  established  by  Lorenxo  de' 
Medici,  he  studied  statuary  under  Bertoldo,  and,  in 
his  16th  year,  copied  the  head  of  a  satyr  In  marble, 
to  the  admiration  of  all  connoisseurs.  He  attracted  no 
less  attention  as  a  painter,  and  received  the  honoura- 
ble commission  (together  with  the  great  Iieonardo  da 
VincQ  of  decorating  the  senate-hall  at  Florence  with 
historical  designs.    For  this  purpose,  he  sketched  that 
renowned,  though  not  completely  preserved  cartoon, 
which  represents  a  scene  ftom  the  Pisan  war,  and  is 
praised  by  critics  as  one  of  his  most  perfect  creations. 
Meanwhile,  pope  Julius  II.  had  invited  him  to  Home, 
and  entrusted  him  with  the  chari|re  of  erecting  his 
sepulchral  monument.    Twice  this  labour  was  mtei^ 
rupted — once  by  the  offended  pride  of  A.,  and  then 
by  the  envy  of  contemporary  artists.    Bramante  and 
Juliano  da  San  Gallo,  in  particular,  persuaded  the 
pope  to  have  the  dome  of  the  Sistine  chapel  painted 
by  Michael  A.    Knowing  that  he  had  not  yet  at- 
tempted any  thing  in  fresco,  they  hoped  ttueit  the 
imperfect  execution  of  this  task  would  alienate  the 
&vour  of  the  pope  from  him.    A.  declined  the  com- 
mission, but  the  pope  would  not  be  refused,  and,  in 
the  short  space  of  20  months,  the  artist  finished  the 
work,  which  was  admired  by  all  connoisseurs,  and 
of  whidi  Femow  says  rightly,  that  It  di^lays,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other  of  his  productions,  all  the 
subiimity  of  his  original  genius.    The  cavpella  SU^ 
tina  is  certainly  the  grandest  entembie  or  art    Its 
perfection  is  owing  chiefly  to  Michael  Angelo's  di- 
vine paintings,    ^ee  Si$tine  ChajteL)    A.  was  about 
to  proceed  with  the  monument  of  Julius,  when  this 
pope  died.    His  successor,  Leo,  sent  A.  to  Florence 
to  erect  the  front  of  the  LaurenUan  library.    Leo, 
however,  shortly  after  died,  and  his  successor,  Adrian 
VI.,  employed  A.  to  make  the  statues  for  the  monu- 
ment of  Jidius ;  particularly  the  renowned  statue  of 
Moses,  and  the  Christ,  which  was  afterwards  placed 
at  Rome,  in  the  church  della  Minerva.    Clement 
VII.,  who  next  ascended  the  pontifical  chair,  recalled 
A.  to  Rome,  and  charged  him  widi  the  finishing  of 
tlie  new  sacristy  and  the  LaurenUan  library  at  Hor- 
ence.    In  the  first,  the  monuments  of  the  Medici  are 
by  him ;  e.  g.,  the  figures  of  Day  and  Nurht    Tu- 
multuous times  followed,  after  the  lapse  otwhich,  he 
was  employed  to  paint  the  Last  Judgment  in  the 
Sistine  chapeL    The  artist,  now  60  years  old,  un- 
willingly commenced  a  work  which  might  endanger 
his  &me.    Naturally  inclined  to  deep  and  earnest 
thought;    preferring  the  sublime  conceptions   of 
Dante  to  all  other  poetry ;  having,  by  a  constant 
study  of  anatomy,  investigated  the  most  secret  me- 
chanism of  the  muscles,  and  conscious  of  his  o^m 
power,— he  endeavoured,  in  this  work,  to  strike  out 
a  new  path,  and  to  suqwss  his  predecessors,  particu- 
larly Luca  Signeretti,  by  a  display  of  terrible  power. 
The  picture  is  grand,  nay,  gigantic,  like  the  mind 
which  created  it.    It  represents  Christ  in  the  act  of 
judging,  or,  rather,  at  the  moment  of  ctmdemning. 
Martyrs  are  seen,  who  show  to  the  Judge  of  the  liv. 
ing  and  dead  tiie  instruments  of  their  torture ;  souls 
ascend  to  the  choirs  of  angels  hovering  above ;  the 
condemned  strive  to  break  loose  from  the  grasp  of 
the  devils ;  there  the  evil  ^irits  burst  into  shouts  of 
triumph  at  the  sight  of  their  prey ;  the  lost,  who  are 
dragged  down,  endeavour  to  cling  to  the  good,  who 
remain  in  Christ's  kingdom ;  the  gulf  of  eternal  dam- 
nation is  seen  opening;  Jesus  Christ  and  his  mother 
are  seen  surrounded  by  the  apostles,  who  pUkse  a 
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crown  on  Ills  head,  and  by  a  multitude  of  saints, 
while  angels  above  cany  in  triumph  the  symbols  of 
his  passion ;  and,  lower  down,  anodier  company  of 
angels  sound  the  trumpets  intended  to  awaken  the 
dead  from  their  tombs,  and  call  them  to  judgment 
All  this,  and  a  vast  deal  more,  b  executed  in  the 
awful  style  of  Dante.  With  these  scenes  of  fear  and 
despair,  of  judgment  and  of  heavenly  beatitude,  a 
wall  of  great  height  and  breadth  is  filled,  and  evoy 
where  is  disphiyed  the  most  profound  study,  the 
ridiest  experience,  and  the  lofiy  spirit  of  a  roaster. 
The  e£GBCt  of  this  picture  resembles  that  of  the  su- 
blunest  passages  of  Dante^jNirticularly  in  connexion 
with  the  huge  images  oPthe  prophets,  who,  like 
wandng  and  stem  heralds  of  the  hist  judgment,  look 
down  mym  the  ceiling  upon  the  niectator,  resembling 
beings  of  another  world,  rather  than  images  made  by 
the  fimd  of  man.  Whilst  this  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment  shows  the  human  figure  in  all  its  attitudes 
and  foreshortenings,  and  gives  us  the  expressicm  of 
astonishment,  of  pain,  of  despair,  through  all  their 
degrees,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  inexhaustible 
treasure  for  the  study  of  the  arts.  A.'8  last  considerable 
works  in  paintings  were  two  large  pictures-^the  Con- 
version  of  Si  Paul,  and  the  Crucifixion  of  Si  Peter, 
in  the  Pauline  chapel.  In  sculpture,  he  executed 
the  Descent  of  Christ  from  the  Cross,  four  figures  of 
one  piece  of  marble.  It  is  reported  of  his  Cupid  in 
marble,  that  it  was  a  more  pmect  copy  of  another 
Cupid,  which  he  had  buried  in  the  grotuid,  alter  hav- 
ing broken  off  one  of  its  aims,  in  cwder  that  it  might 
pass  for  an  anUque.  This  perfect  Cupid  is  as  larce 
as  life.  A.*s  statue  of  Bacchus  was  thought,  by 
Raphael,  to  possess  equal  perfection  with  the  master- 
pieces of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  As  late  as  1646. 
A.  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  continuation  of  the 
buildins;  or  St  Peter's.  He  corrected  its  plan,  for 
which  he  chose  the  form  of  the  Grecian  cross,  and 
reduced  to  order  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
various  plans  which  had  been  successively  pursued 
in  the  course  of  its  construction.  But  he  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  see  his  plan  executed,  in  which 
many  alterations  were  made  after  his  death.  Besides 
Uiis,  he  undertook  the  building  of  the  Campidoglio 
(Capitol)  of  the  Farnese  palace,  and  of  many  oSier 
edifices.  His  stvle  in  architecture  is  distinguished 
by  grandeur  and  boldness,  and,  in  his  ornaments,  the 
untamed  character  of  his  imagination  fi«quenUy  ap- 
pears, preferring  the  uncommon  to  the  simple  and 
elegant— His  poems,  which  he  considered  merely 
as  pastimes,  contain,  likewise,  convincing  proofs  of 
his  great  genius.  They  are  published  in  several 
collections,  but  have  also  appeared  singly.— One  of 
the  greatest  historians  of  our  time  h^  suggested, 
that  a  king  of  Italy,  such  as  Machiavelli  wisn»i  him, 
and  every  reflecting  Italian  must  wish  him,  in  onler 
to  unite  that  tmhappy  country,  ought  to  be  a  man 
like  Michael  Angelo— ardent,  severe,  firm,  and  bold. 
Michael  A.,  though  of  a  lofty  spirit,  was  notbaugli- 
ty ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
models  for  the  images  of  saints  to  the  engravers  in 
wood,  and  the  dealers  In  pictures  and  casts.  His 
prose  works,  consisting  of  lectures,  speeches,  eioco- 
laie,  that  is,  humorous  academical  discourses,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Prose  fiarentme, 
and  his  letters  in  Bottari's  Leitere  jrittoriche,  (See 
the  P'ita  di  Michelangelo  B,,  seritta  da  Ascanio  Con- 
divi,  suo  Discepolo ;  Rome,  1653, 4 ;  Florence,  1746, 
foL,  with  addit ;  the  last  edition,  Pisa,  1823,  with 
comments  by  the  cav.  de  RossL) 

AxGUWTKiN,  John,  Julius,  a  distmguished  patron 
of  the  fine  arts,  was  bom  at  St  Petersburg  in  1736, 
and  went  to  England  under  the  patronage  of  the  bite 
Andrew  Thompson,  with  whom  ne  continued  in  part- 
nership upwunis  of  60  yeans.    A.  first  proposed  a  re- 


ward of  i^SOOO  from  the  fund  at  Lloyd's  to  the  in* 
veiitor  of  the  life-boats.  His  celebratpd  cuUediaii 
of  paintincs  has  been  purdiased  since  his  death  by 
the  British  government,  ot  the  expense  oi  £jGO,CUK 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  natioDal  gallery.  Mr  A.  diet!  at 
Woodlands,  Blackheath,  January  22,  \B22. 

Anobrsten  Gallkrt.    See  National  Gallery. 

Amole;  the  inclination  of  two  lines:  I,  «jr  twc» 
straight  lines.  Angles  are  measured  by  arcs  of  a 
circle,  the  centre  of  frfiich  is  tlie  point  where  boUi 
the  sides  of  the  angle  meet,  the  twrte«r,asit  isoUetl 
in  geometry.  Every  circle,  laive  or  soudl,  is  dividwl 
into  360  degrees,  each  decree  mto  60  minutes,  eadi 
minute  into  60  seconds.  It  is,  therefore,  dear,  that 
the  sise  of  the  angle  has  nothing  to  do  with  thr 
length  of  the  lines,  because  only  their  inclinatioo  i> 
measured.  An  angle  of  6  degrees,  2  minutes  ami 
3  seconds  is  written  thus :  6*  2'  3",  Angles  are  di- 
vided into  rieht  angles,  eaual  to  90,  four  of  which 
are  equal  to  me  whme  circle ;  olituse  angles,  thoM^ 
greater  than  90^ ;  and  acute  angles,  those  whjch  an>^ 
less.  2.  There  are,  also,  roherictJ  angles  and  solid  an* 
gles ;  the  former  formed  tiy  arcs,  thelatter  by  planeav 
Whole  sciences  are  based  on  the  theory  of  angle's, 
e.g. ,  trigonometry.  The  calculations  of  the  astrono- 
mer, and  the  measuring  of  distant  olnects  depend 
on  the  science  of  triani^es,  which,  in  met,  is  noihlo^ 
else  but  the  science  orangles.  The  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  tlie  theory  of  arfgles.  In  (act,  geo- 
metry, and,  one  might  almost  say,  mathematics  be- 
gan witli  the  science  of  angles. 

Angles  ;  a  German  nation,  ^hich  resided  in  what 
is  now  the  dukedom  of  Magdeburg,  in  Prussia,  nenr 
the  Elbe,  and,  orobably,  sucoeected  to  the  fenner 
seat  of  the  Lombards,  when  these  latter  had  driven 
the  Cherusci  from  the  northern  half  of  tlieir  country. 
As  they  never  approached  the  Rhine  and  the  Rodhui 
frontien,  we  do  not  find  their  name  mentioned  by 
the  Roman  authors,  who  comprehended  them,  with 
many  others,  under  the  general  name  of  Ckaud  and 
Saxons,  until  the  conquest  of  Britain  made  theia 
better  known  as  a  separate  nation.  In  the  6tfa  ceiK 
tury,  they  joined  their  powerful  northern  neighbour^ 
the  Saxons,  and,  under  the  name  of  Jngto-Saxosts^ 
conquered  the  country  now  called  Eitgland  (S«« 
Gr^  Britain,)  A  nart  of  them  remauied  near  tlir 
Danish  peninsula,  where,  to  the  present  day,  a  snam 
tract  of  land,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  dnchy  of 
Sleswic,  bears  the  name  Angeln. 

Anglbbka,  or  Anglbbet  (ancient  Mona) ;  an  bland 
and  county  of  North  Wales,  in  the  Irish  sea,  se^ti- 
rated  from  the  main  land  of  Britain  by  a  narrow 
strait  called  Menai,  over  which  there  lias  been  latc^ 
ly  erected  a  magnificent  suspension  bridge.  (S«*<> 
MenaL)  The  is&nd  is  24  miles  long  ai^  17  broad, 
containing  4  market-towns  and  74  parishes^  Sq. 
miles,  402 ;  population,  37,046.  The  soil  is  fertile  ; 
the  chief  proiducts  are  grain  and  cattle.  Of  the  for- 
mer, about  100,000  bushels  are  exported  in  fisvoura- 
ble  seasons.    It  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

Angling  ;  the  art  of  ensnaring  fish  vrith  a  hook, 
which  has  been  previously  baitnl  with  small  fi>l^ 
worms,  flies,  &c.  Among  no  people  has  this  art  at- 
tracted so  much  attention,  and  nowhere  have  «o 
many  persons  of  all  classes,'both  clerical  and  secular^ 
resorted  to  angling  as  an  amusement,  as  in  EnghuMl, 
wli^  literature  is  richer  than  that  of  any  oilier 
country  m  works  rehiting  to  this  sport,  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  A  simiUir  fondness  for  angling  exists  in 
the  United  States.  In  both  countries,  in  England  and 
North  Amexica,  angling  is  followed  l^  many  sports, 
men  with  a  kind  of  passion.  In  Enghind,  it  ha% 
been  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  protected 
by  statute ;  and  a  series  of  acts,  finom  tlie  reign  of 
EdwanI  I.  to  Geoige  HI.,  exists,  relating  to  anglmg 
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ufel  fcKir.    To  the  United  States  of  America,  angU 
H^ttajjotber  kinds  of  sport,  is  finee  to  every  body, 
lo  t  idr  Mite  of  society,  angrl'mgr  was  resorted 
U)  fnm  ■eoeaaity.      This  occuijatioii  soon  became 
M  !■■  Ill  III,  §ap  those  who  had  leism«  enough 
iri  fod  time  in  it,  as  it  affixds  to  most  people 
Mct  pinsore.      W^e  find  occasional  allusions  to 
tsifmmivDaDg  the  Greek  writers,  and  through- 
m  Ae  BQst  jncient  books  of  the  Bible.     Plu- 
faRi  wmt&oas  an  amusing  anecdote  of  Antony's 
«resM  lagliDg    in  uie   presence   of    Cleo- 
iS£Bu  tad  a  fine  trick  which  she  played  him.    It 
K  «id  that  aneiing  came  into  repute  in  England 
iiuadkenenod  of  Uie  reformation,  when  both  the 
«cohr  sad  Miliar  clergy,  being  prohibited  by  the 
<BaoaB  law  mm  the  amusements  of  hunting,  hawk- 
a^  lad  favlin^,  directed  their  attention  to  this  re- 
tmtimL  The  imrentifmofprinUng  aided  in  drawing 
ma/aaa  to  this  subject,  and  made  known  its  impor- 
ttD*  •^  to  cause  the  helthe  of  your  body,  and  apecy- 
•!iv  uf  juar  sool,**  as  the  first  treatise  concludes. 
VYvkia  de  Worde  gave  the  world,  in  1496,  a  small 
Kd  wpohticatioo  c»f  the  celebrated  Book  of  St 
A  bus.    It  contained,  for  the  first  time,  a  curious 
CIO,  mitl«d  the  TVeatyte  of  Fy$hmge  wyth  an 
/•ffc.  cabeilished  witli  a  wood-cut  of  the  angler. 
TlBcntise  is  aacribed  to  dame  Juliana  Bemers 
«  BvDft,  prioress  of  a  nunnery  near  St  Alban's. 
'*T)tf  .Aagler,'*  she  obseires,  ^  atte  the  leest,  hath 
i*  hdam  vaike  and  mery  at  his  ease,  a  swete  ayre 
tf  ik«  fvfte  sauoure  of  the  meede  floures  that  makyth 
k  B  lionpy ;  be  hereth  the  melodyous  armony  of  the 
iMa,  ke  seeth  the  yongv^  swannes,  heerons,  duckes, 
<tta  aod  DBoy  otJier  fowles,  with  their  brodes, 
*^  me  seemyth  better  than  alle  the  noyse  of 
^dodys.  the  blastes  of  homys,  and  the  scrye  of 
^Kthathunten,  &wkeners  and  foolers  can  make. 
.Aid  if  axigiertake  fysshe,  surely  thenne  is  there  noo 
era  mtner  tbata  he  is  In  his  spyryte.**    Walton's  ini- 
B^tiiile  (fiscoone  on  angling  was  first  printed  in  1 653, 
"^  an  drnnt  duodecimo,  with  plates  of  the  most 
"»<Wa&e  fish  cnt  in  steel.    This  edition  and  three 
'^^fwvi  ones  consisted  wholly  of  what  is  now 
'^^  put  the/rtt  of  the  ComplHe  Jngler,  being 
|[^^  iadiTidual  portion  of  the  work.     For  the 
^^  of  youi^   sportsmen,  we  shall   here  lay 
™p  liim,  1.  A  short   general   description   of 
^tacUe  bewiU   require;  2.   A  detailed  list  or 
■*<■«  of  the  fish  usually  taken  by  anglers  hi 
'■mt  Britain ;  and,  3.  A  table,  which  forms  a  sun- 
^  «f  ibe  ait,  and  in  which  various  baits  are  in- 
'J*H  not  mentjooed  in  the  il^^Taekle  for  Angl- 
'V.-ln  the  cfaoioe  of  his  rm/  the  angler  will  gener- 
al W  <finctnl  by  local  circumstances.    The  cane 
''•are fi^fatcat ;  and  where  fishing-tackle  are  sold, 
•▼T  BQst  commonly  have  the  preference ;  but  in 
'"j>d  cmntry  plao^  the  rod  is  often  of  the  angler's 
*' DBoofectare,  and  he  should,  at  any  rate,  be 
*^^^  of  supplying  himself  with  one  upon  an  emer- 
f^'   So  wid,  as  a  whole',  is  better  adapted  for 
'"-''pvpose  than  the  common  haxel ;  and  If  to  this 
|^^*M a  aoond  ash  stock,  or  butt^nd,  and  a 
'^J'w  top,  be  is  as  well  furnished  with  materials 
^  »cd  de^  to  be.     Salmon  rods  are  sometimes 
I*;"?  wde  of  ash,  with  a  whalebone  top.    Other 
"*  ^7  be  Conned  thus  :->a  yellow  deal  johit  of 
]/7     •'  *  "''"^^  XmMel  joint  of  six  fed, ;  a  piece 
'JJ*lp|wd  yew,  tapered  to  a  whalebone  top,  and 
r**a|  tomber  about  two  feet    Always  carry  a 
fci''^  wnen  not  in  use,  tiij^tly  looped  up.    The 
tWfwkf^  rod,  should  gra&illy  diminish  toward 
^^I'JJj^^^t'wnity ;  and  no  materials  exceed  strong 
/!r  r**»^-    If  you  make  it  yourself,  the  hairs 
"?*«»iAlleof  the  taU  are  best,  and  those  of  a 
?^  ^  healthy^  grey,  or  white  stalUon ;  sort 


them  well,  that  the  hair  at  every  link  may  be  of  equal 
size  with  each  other ;  and  if  you  wash  them,  do  not 
dry  them  too  rapidly.  For  ground  fishing,  brown  or 
dark  hairs  are  best,  as  resembling  the  colour  of  the 
bottom.  Silk  lines  are  more  showy  than  useful. 
They  soon  rot  and  catch  weeds.  Your  hook  should 
readily  bend  without  breaking,  and  yet  retain  a  sharp 
point,  which  may  be  occasionally  renewed  by  a  whet- 
stone. It  should  be  long  in  the  shank  and  deep  in 
the  bed ;  the  point  straight,  and  true  to  the  level  of 
the  shank ;  and  the  barb  long.  From  the  difiSculty 
of  tempering  and  making  them,  few  anglers  ever 
undertake  tfie  task.  Be  careful  to  provide  yourself 
with  a  variety  accordingly.  Their  sizes  and  sorts 
must,  of  course,  entirely  depend  on  the  kind  of  fish  for 
which  you  mean  to  angle.  Ftoat$  are  formed  of 
cork,  porcupine  quills,  goose  and  swan  quills,  &c. 
For  heavy  fish,  or  strong  streams,  use  a  cork  float ; 
in  slow  water,  and  for  lighter  fish,  quill  floats.  To 
make  the  former,  take  a  sound  common  cork,  and 
bore  it  with  a  small  red  hot  iron  through  the  centre, 
length  ^ys ;  Ihen  taper  it  down  across  the  grain, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  length,  and  round  the  top, 
forming  it,  as  a  whole ,  into  the  shape  of  a  pear.  Load 
your  floats  so  as  just  to  sink  them  short  ot  the  top. — 
Fith  uiually  taken  by  anglers  in  Great  BrUamy-^The 
Barbely  so  called  from  its  four  barbs,  two  of  which 
are  at  the  comers  of  its  mouth,  and  the  others  at  the 
end  of  its  snout,  is  a  heavy,  dull,  fish,  and  gives  very 
iiiferior  sport  to  the  angler,  in  proportion  to  his  size 
and  strength.  They  begin  to  shed  their  spawn  about 
the  midcOe  of  April,  and  come  in  season  about  a 
month  or  six  weeks  after.  In  their  usual  haunts, 
among  weeds,  &c.,  they  are  fond  of  rooting  with  their 
nose  Tike  the  pig.  In  summer,  they  frequent  the 
most  powerful  and  rapid  currents,  and  settle  among 
logs  of  wood,  piles,  and  weeds,  where  they  remain 
for  a  long  time  apparently  immovable  ;  during  the 
winter  time,  they  return  to  deep  bottoms.  The  most 
killing  baits  for  the  barbel  are  the  spawn  of  trout, 
salmon,  or  indeed  of  any  other  fish,  especially  if  it  be 
fresh,  respecting  which,  the  barbel  is*  very  cunning ; 
the  pastes  that  imitate  it  must,  therefore,  be  well 
made,  and  of  fresh  flavour.  It  is  also  an  advisable 
plan  to  bait  the  water,  over  night,  by  spawn  or  a 
quantity  of  cut  worms.  The  mrhd  will  also  bite 
well  at  the  cobworm,  gentles,  and  cheese,  soaked  in 
honey.  The  rod  and  line,  with  whidi  you  fish  for 
barbel,  must  both  be  extremely  long,  with  a  running 
plummet  attached  to  the  latter,  as  they  swim  very 
close  to  the  bottom.  By  a  gentle  inclination  of  the 
rod,  you  may  easily  ascertain  when  there  is  a  bite  ; 
unmediately  upon  which  the  fish  should  be  struck, 
and  seldom  escapes,  unless  he  break  the  line.  TJje 
Bleak,  or  Blav,  is  a  common  river  fish,  so  called  from 
its  bleak  or  white  appearance,  that  spawns  in  Manth ; 
and  is  fond  of  many  of  the  baits  for  trout.  It  is  usu- 
ally caught  with  a  small  artificial  fly  of  a  brown  col- 
our ;  ana  the  hook  should  be  suited  in  size  to  the  fly. 
The  bleak  seldom  exceeds  six  inches  in  length ;  its 
flesh  is  highly  valued  by  epicures,  and  beads  are 
made  of  its  soUes.  Bream  shed  their  spawn  about 
midsmnmer,  and  although  they  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  slow  running  rivers,  are  reckoned  a  pond 
fish,  where  they  will  urive  hi  theneatest  perfection , 
and  have  been  known  to  weigh  from  8  to  10  lbs.  In 
fishing  for  them,  the  angler  should  be  very  silent, 
and  take  all  possible  care  to  keep  concealed  from  tlie 
fish,  which  are  angled  for  near  the  bottom.  His 
tackle  also  must  be  strong.  This  fish,  according  to 
Dr  Shaw,  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  inha- 
biting the  still  lakes  and  rivers,  and  sometimes  found 
even  in  the  Caspian  sea.  Bull  head,  or  Miller^s 
thumb,  is  a  small  ugly  fish,  which  hides  itself  in 
brooks  and  rivers  umier  a  gravelly  bottom.  '  They 
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spawn  in  April,  and  their  average  lengUi  is  finom  four 
to  five  inches.    When  their  gillfins  are  cut  off  they 
senc  as  good  baits  for  pike  and  trout,  and,  like  Uie 
cniy  fish,  when  boiled,  their  flesh  turns  red.     Carp  is 
a  fish,  that  by  its  frequency  of  spawning,  and  quick- 
nessof  growth,  is  greatly  used  to  stock  ponds,  where 
it  thrivis  better,  and  lives  loneer  than  in  rivers. 
Oesner  speaks  of  one  who  lived  to  100  years  old ; 
there  is  much  doubt  about  its  general  age,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  very  long  lived  fish.    They  spawn 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  but  the  earliest  time  is 
about  the  commencement  of  May.    They  are  observ- 
ed to  live  uncommonly  long  out  of  water,  and  in 
Holland  are  frequently  kept  alive  for  three  weeks, 
or  a  month,  in  a  cool  place,  by  being  hung  with  wet 
moss  in  a  net,  and  fed  with  bread,  steeped  in  milk. 
In  anglinf  for  carp,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of 
strong  tacxle,  with  a  fine  gut  next  the  hook,  and  a 
float  Tormed  of  the  quill  of  a  goose.    They  bite 
almost  close  to  the  bottom,  and  are  rarely  caught  if 
angled  for  in  a  boat.    From  its  subtlety,  it  has  been 
sometimes  called  the  water  fox.    The  river  carp  is 
accustomed  to  haunt  in  the  winter,  the  most  quiet  and 
broad  parts  of  the  stream.    In  summer  they  live  in 
deep  holes,  reaches,  and  nooks,  under  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  amoiig  great  banks  of  weeds,  until  they  are 
in  a  rotten  condition.    The  pond  carp  loves  a  rich 
and  fiit  soil,  and  will  seldom  or  never  thrive  in  cold, 
hungry  waters.     The  carp  ponds  of  Germany  yield 
a  considerable  income  to  the  gentry.    The  Chub^  or 
Chevin,  is,  like  the  perch,  a  very  bold  biter,  and  will 
rise  eagerly  at  a  natural  or  artificial  fly.    They  spawn 
in  June,  or  at  the  latter  end  of  May,  at  which  time 
Uiey  are  easily  caught  by  a  fly,  a  beetle  with  his  legs 
and  yrings  cut  off^or  still  more  successfully  by  a 
large  snail.    When  they  are  fished  for  at  mid-water, 
or  at  bottom,  a  float  should  be  made  use  of;  when  at 
top,  it  is  customary  to  dip  for  them,  or  to  use  a  flv, 
as  if  a  trout  were  the  angler's  object    Strong  tackle 
is  also  requisite,  as  Uiey  are  a  heavy  fish,  ana  usually 
require  a  landing  net  to  pull  Uiem  out.    Their  aver- 
age length  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches.  DacCy  Dart, 
or  Dare,  are  a  very  active  and  cautious  fish  and  rise 
to  a  fly,  either  real  or  artificial.     It  is  necessary,  in 
angling  for  them,  to  remain  in  concealment  as  much 
as  possible.    They  spawn  in  February  and  March, 
and  tlieir  flesh  is  but  inferior  in  point  of  flavour. 
They  frequent  gravelly,  clayey,  and  sandy  bottoms, 
leaves  of  the  Hftter  lily,  and  deep  holes,  if  well  sliad- 
ed.    In  sultry  weather  they  are  frequently  caught  in 
the  shallows ;  and  during  that  period,  are  best  taken 
with  grasshoppers  or  gentles.    In  fishinr  at  bottom 
for  roach  and  dace,  who  are  similar  in  tneir  haunts 
and  disposition,  bread  soaked  in  water,  and  kneaded 
to  a  good  consistency,  and  then  made  up  together 
with  bran  into  round  baUs,  and  thrown  into  the  place 
where  it  is  proposed  to  angle,  will  be  found  very 
serviceable,  but  must  always  he  thrown  up  the  stream. 
There  is  a  mode  of  intoxicating  dace,  and  by  tliis 
means  rendering  them  an  easy  prey ;  but  this  is  no 
part  of  the  real  angler's  sport.    The  Thames  is  well 
Known  to  abound  in  dace,  and  the  graining  of  tlie 
Mersey  b  thought  to  be  a  variety  of  the  same  species. 
The  Eel  'a  rarely  angled  for,  but  it  is  usually  caught 
by  the  process  of  sniggling  or  bobbing,  with  night 
lines,  &c.    Being  fond  of  quiet  in  the  day  time,  all 
who  expect  mu(£  sport  in  eel  fishing  must  devote 
their  evenings  and  even  whole  niglits  to  tlie  pursuit 
The  methoa  for  sniggling  for  eels  is  as  follows  :-* 
Take  a  common  needle,  attached  m  the  middle  by 
fine  waxed  twine  a  peckthread  line,  or  a  strong  small 
hook  fixed  to  this  kind  of  line ;  place  a  large  lob- 
iK-orm,  by  the  head  end,  on  your  needle  or  hook,  and 
draw  him  on  to  his  middle ;  affix  another  needle  to 
the  end  of  a  long  stick,  and  guide  your  bait  with  it 


into  any  of  the  known  haunts  of  the  fish,  between 
mUl  boards,  or  into  clefts  of  banks  or  boles,  holding 
the  line  in  your  hand ;  now  give  the  eel  time  to  gponpe 
the  bait,  and  then  by  a  sharp  twitch  fix  the  oaeale 
across  his  throat,  or  the  hook  into  his  body;  tire  liiin 
well,  uid  your  triumph  is  certain.    Although  this  H 
not  strictly  a  methoa  of  angling,  the  lovers  of  tliat 
sport  will  find  it  so  sucoessfm  a  mode  of  divenilyiDi^ 
their  pursuits,  where  eels  are  common,  that  the  fire- 
sent  appeared  the  most  convenient  place  to  insert  iC 
Bobbing  is  a  rough  species  of  angling.    The  beet 
method  is  to  provide  younself  with  a  ouo^deiable  num- 
ber of  guod-siaed  worms,  and  string  them  from  head 
to  tail,  by  a  needle,  on  fine  strong  twine,   vis.  to 
the  amount  of  a  pound,  or  a  pound  and  a  half  in 
weight    Wind  them  round  a  card  into  a  doaen  or 
fifteen  links,  and  secure  the  two  ^nds  of  eadi  link  by 
threads.    Now  tie  a  strong  cord  to  the  bundle  «>f 
strung  worms,  about  a  foot  nom  which  put  oo  aboeed 
plummet,  and  angle  with  a  line  fipom  two  to  three 
teet  long,  attached  to  a  stout  t^iering  pole.     E«*ls, 
and  perhaps  pike,  are  found  in  no  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  such  numben  or  variety  as  in  the  marshy 
parts  of  tlie  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Lincoln.    The 
silver  eel  is  the  finest,  and  is  very  conunoD  in  Soot- 
land.    The  manner  in  which  this  fish  is  propagated, 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  They  have  neither 
spawn  nor  melt,  as  known  organs  of  genentioo.  Wal- 
ton gravely  argues  for  their  being  faeed  of  oonnptaoo, 
^  as  some  kindof  bees  and  wasps  are ;"  others  strong- 
ly contend  for  their  being  viviparous.    It  is  a  8ub|ect« 
indeed,  upon  which  naturalists  have  no  oeitaln  infor- 
mation.   The  hunprey,  "  a  lambendo  petns,  hma 
licking  the  rocks,''  says  the  quaint  author  of  the 
Worthies  of  England,  is  a  species  of  eel  variofBly 
esteemed.    In  Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire* 
the  Severn  lamprey  is  regarded  as  a  luxury ;  and,  by 
the  city  of  Gloucester,  a  pie  made  of  this  fish  is  an- 
nually presented  to  the  Idng.    In  the  north  of  Great 
Britain  it  is  much  disliked.    Eels  bite  in  a  shower, 
and  in  windy,  gloomy  weather,  at  the  lob  and  garden 
worm,  designed  for  other  fish,  particularly  troot  Un- 
like other  fish,  they  are  never  out  of  season.    They 
are  a  very  greedy  fish,  and  if  you  wish  to  angle  for 
them  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  will  take  a  lamprey, 
wasp  grubs,  minnows,  &&,  but  particularly  the  first. 
The  Pinnock,  or  Htrlmg,  is  a  species  of  sea  trout 
which  usually  attauis  the  length  of  from  0  to  14 
inches,  and  is  principally  known  in  Scotland ;  the 
whitling,  another  species,  is  from  16  to  24  inches  lon^. 
Th^y  will  both  rise  equally  at  an  artificial  fly,  but 
require  generally  a  more  showy  one  than  the  com- 
mon trout.    The  Grayling,  or  Umber,  spawns  in  May, 
and  is  in  the  best  condition  in  November.    They  wUl 
greedily  take  all  the  baits  that  a  trout  does,  and  fre- 
quent tiie  same  streams.    They  are  said  to  have  the 
migrant  smell  of  the  plant  Thyroallua.    Their  aver- 
age length  is  from  16  to  18  inches ;  and  they  mute 
be  angl^  for  with  very  fine  tackle,  as  they  are  a  re> 
markably  timid  fish.    When  hooked,  they  most  also 
be  cautiously  worked,  as  the  hold  hi  their  mouth 
easily  gives  way ;  but  tliey  will  speedily  return  to  the 
bait    It  is  fine  eating,  unknown  to  Scotland  or  Ire- 
bind.    The  Gudgeon  is  a  fish  in  some  request,  both  for 
its  flavour  and  the  sport  it  ailbrds  to  the  inexperienrvd 
angler.    It  is  very  simple,  and  is  allured  with  ahnost 
any  kind  of  bait    It  spawns  two  or  three  tiSMs  dur- 
ing the  year ;  is  generally  from  5  to  6  inches  lonr, 
aira  fond  of  gentle  streams  with  a  gravelly  bottom.  In 
angling  for  gudgeon,  the  bottom  riiould  be  previoosly 
stirred  up.  as  this  rouses  them  from  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity, and  collects  them  in  shoals  toeKher.    Some 
anglers  use  two  or  three  hooks  in  gmgeon  fishing. 
A  float  is  always  used,  but  the  fidi  should  not  he 
struck  on  the  first  motion  of  it ;  aa  they  are  aocas- 
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u»fdua3ibie  the  bnii  befiore  they  swallow  it  It 
fmjuml;  bjipefiSv  that  in  anglW  for  gudgeons, 
perch  lit  vt^pL  The  Loach,  or  Gnmndimg,  sheds 
iU  ipnaii  April,  and  remains  in  the  ffravel ;  where 
tbfj  Iff  oailjcaufffat  with  a  small  red  worm.  They 
irtpncfiily  foond  in  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  and 
is  (tejoims  of  the  mountainous  parts.  They  are 
tbM  thve  inches  in  length ;  and  their  flesh  is  plte- 
«t  oi  vholeMnne.  The  Minnow  or  Minima  one  of 
dy  wallfft  river  fah,  seldom  exceeds  two  indies  in 
iti^  "Hier  spawn  genendly  about  once  in  two  or 
'^m-  jevs,  and  swim  together  in  shoals,  in  shallow 
^aixti,  vfaere  they  are  very  free,  and  bold  in  biting. 
7(^7  Mrre  also  as  excellent  baits  for  pike,  trout, 
•-.iiib.  pMth,  and  many  other  fish  which  prey  upon 
iii  drroor  them  greedily.  MnUa  take  almost  the 
«ar  tatta  as  the  trout,  and  will  very  eagerly  rise  to 
ai  tniioal  fly ;  they  are  considerpd  free  biters,  and 
«  Of  iiid|o  with  the  tide.  If  artificial  flies  are  made 
I  «•  oC  tbrtr  »e  should  be  larger  than  those  gener- 
ic:? wd  to  insnare  the  trout.  They  are  found  in 
Uvrgirstest  perfection,  in  the  river  Arun,  Sussex ; 
^  ait  seldom  or  never  seen  in  Scotland.  The  Par, 
**^widy  i»  a  fish  that  is  known  by  different  names 
u  diimot  parts  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  river 
^  Tf  it  is  noally  called  a  skirling,  in  Yoikshire,  a 
^dkfiii^,  io  Northumberland,  a  rack-rider ;  and  in 
^o*  pans  of  England,  a  fingering,  from  the  resem- 
^ifliBp  of  its  spewed  streaks  to  uie  human  fingers. 
Pjr.  arSimlct,  is  its  Scottish  name,  and  in  that  part 
•i  friua  ii  is  best  known.  Some  have  aflkmed,  that 
1  %  tbe  blended  spawn  of  the  trout  aod  salmon.  This 
•^•aioa  is  itrengthened  by  the  circumstance  of  their 
muily  fitqoenting  the  bame  haunts  with  the  salmon 
lal « txoia,  and  their  being  forked  in  their  tail  like 

^  ^ST*     '^^  ^"^  **  *  ^^^  ^^^  biting  fish, 

^  aivdi  excellent  amusement  to  the  angler.    He 

c  «iatiB|aisb(d  by  the  beauty  of  his  odours,  and  by 

•  W|e  mctkn  oo  his  back,  strongly  armed  with  stiff 

u«i  ihvp  brisdcs,  which  he  can  raise  or  depress  at 

rtuore.    Defended  by  this  natural  excrescence,  he 

*<^  drfcsoe  to  the  attacks  of  the  ravenous  andenor- 

»«  |«ke,  and  will  even  dare  to  attack  one  of  his 

**i  «pecics.    Pefdi  spawn  about  the  beginning  of 

^laich,  tad  Bieasune  from  eiffht  to  fourteen  inches. 

la  fehnif  fir  perefa  with  a  nunnow,  or  brandling,  the 

1.^  ihsdd  be  ran  throogh  tlie  back  fin  of  the  bait, 

•iiti  oHot  kang  about  six  inches  from  the  ground. 

A  uqtf  oorfc  fioat  should  be  attached  to  the  line, 

v«A  4ig«ki  be  leaded  about  nine  inches  frcnn  the 

^>uk.   Ii  «Bt  be  observed,  that  they  invariably  re- 

ti'vitf.    The  P&te,  I^Kce,  or  JotA,  is  a  fish  of  en- 

•ffua  ne,  and  the  greatest  voradty ;  indeed,  so 

»*«iaQ»  is  he  for  the  latter  quality,  as  to  have 

c^oH  the  appelhtion  of  the  fresh  water  shark. 

^^  lie  also  great  breeders.     Their  usual  time 

«  Mdiag  their  spawn  is  about  March,  in  ex- 

*^*^  ihailow  waters.    The  finest  pike  are  those 

*>rt  M  ia  dear  rivers ;  those  of -fens  or  meres, 

^•C  flf  very  infierior  quality.     They-  grow  to  a 

'•^««  in  these  last  mentioned  phKses,  vrhere  they 

|^yvvd|Mny  on  fron,  and  such  like  nutriment. 

^  vc  leekoned  to  he  the  most  remarkable  for 

*y<y  rf  all  fresh  water  fish ;  are  solitary  and 

y^^^c^y  ia  their  habits,  generally  swunming  by 

^^••"I'ei,  aad  remaining  akme  hi  their  haunts,  un- 

\f^V^^  by  hunger  to  roam  in  quest  of  food. 

'*i»«»tkrpe  modes  of  catching  pike :  by  the  led- 

^tfe  tnOiaf,  or  walking  bait,  and  the  trimmer. 

ZT^  *  ^^^  is  a  £h  very  simihir  in  its  na- 

^^  ifpcannoe  to  the  perch,  and  is  frequently 

••Vi  «fcta  fishing  for  the  latter.     They  spawn 

0  Maid  ad  ApcU,  and  aic  taken  with  a  brand- 

'^.  |f«ln,  or  caddis.      They  are  extremdy  vora- 

rxn  « (if^  dispastion,  and  will  devour  a  min- 


now, which  is  almost  as  big  as  themsdves.  In  their 
fiivourite  haunts  of  gentle  deep  streams,  overhung  by 
trees,  they  swim  ui  shoals  together;  and  you  may 
fish  for  them  bither  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  as  they  aro  known  to  bite  in  almost  any 
weather,  and  in  any  situation.  Their  average  length 
is  from  six  to  seven  inches.  Roach  are  frequently 
taken  with  flies  under  vrater.  They  will  bite  at  all 
the  baits  which  are  prepared  for  chub  or  dace,,  and 
are  considered  a  simple  and  foolish  fish.  They  spawn 
in  May,  and  turn  red  when  boiled.  The  compact- 
ness of  their  flesh  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "*  Sound 
as  a  roach.''  The  roach  haunts  stiallow  and  gentle 
streams,  and  the  mouths  of  small  streams  which  run 
into  larger  ones.  In  angling  for  roach,  the  tackle 
must  be  strong,  and  the  float  large  and  virell  leaded. 
The  Rud,  or  Fintcaie,  is  a  very  scarce  fish,  found 
only  in  the  river  Charwell,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  a  few 
of  the  lakes  of  Linoohishire  and  Yorkshire.  It  sheds 
its  spawn  m  April,  will  take  all  kinds  of  worms,  and 
vrill  rise  at  an  artificial  fly.  Its  colour  is  a  kind  of 
yellowish  brown,  and  its  average  length  from  nine  to 
fifteen  inches.  Salmon  are  accustomed  to  quit  the 
fresh  waters,  and  retire  into  the  sea  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  April,  they 
usually  leave  for  rivers ;  but  the  Wye  and  Dsk  in 
Monmouthshire,  and  the  £xe  in  Devonshire,  have 
them  in  season  during  the  8ix  wintry  months.  The 
finest  species  are  caught  in  the  Exe,  Thames,  and 
Tamar,  but  not  so  abundantly  as  in  many  other  places. 
Salmon  prefer  more  chilly  streams,  and  are  conse- 
quently found  in  greater  numbers  northvrard,  in  the 
rivers  of  Scothmd,  particulariy  ui  the  Tweed,  the 
Tyne,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Tay.  In  the  latter,  they 
occasionally  occur  at  the  immense  weight  of  seventy 
pounds ;  and  in  the  Tweed,  and  Clyde,  at  about  fifty 
or  sixty  pounds  weight  They  are  also  found  in  dl 
the  great  streams  of  Europe  N.  of  61«,  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America  N.  of  41*.  Some  recent 
accounts  of  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  describe  them 
also  as  abounding  there.  In  the  American  rivers, 
they  seldom  exceed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounJs 
weight  They  appear  some  time  in  the  rivers  before 
they  are  in  a  healthy  state ;  and  the  best  season  for  the 
angler  to  commence  his  operations,  is  in  the  dose  of 
the  month  of  May,  or  the  early  part  of  June.  The 
usod  time  for  the  sdmon  to  deposit  their  spawn,  is 
from  the  first  of  September  to  the  latter  end  of  Octo- 
ber, when  they  grow  very  sickly  both  in  appearance 
and  flavoiu-.  Previous  to  this,  they  generally  retire 
to  brooks  which  branch  out  irregularly  from  the  main 
river,  or  remain  in  shdlows,  v^ere  they  sometimes 
are  scarcely  covered  with  water.  During  their  resi« 
dence  in  fresh  water,  it  is  a  well  authenticated  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  always  lie  with  their  heads 
pointing  up  the  river;  and  never  swim  down  tlie 
stream,  unless  during  the  period  of  their  emigratioa 
to  the  sea,  or  when  their  position  is  mdested.  The 
length  of  the  rod  for  catdiing  sdmon  should  be  frum 
about  seventeen  to  twenty  feet,  which,  however,  can 
be  regulated  according  to  the  breadth  and  general 
size  m  the  river  in  which  the  angler  punues  his  ope- 
rations. The  reel,  vriiich  on  these  occasions,  forms 
the  most  materid  appendage  to  the  rod,  is  made  of 
brass ;  it  should  be  constructed  with  the  utmost  nicety, 
and  capable  of  the  swiftest  circumvolutions.  The  line, 
whidi  is  fostened  to  the  red,  may  be  composed  either 
of  strong  silk  or  tvristed  horse  hair,  gradually  dimi- 
nishing at  the  top,  and  having  a  lo(^  at  the  end  of 
the  whed,  and  another  at  the  cast  lines,  to  fiasten 
them  to  each  other.  Let  this  last  line  be  very  care- 
fully twisted  with  the  fingers,  and  shorter  than  the 
rod,  so  that  none  of  the  knots  may  come  within  the 
top  ring ;  uxteen  to  twenty  horse  hairs  may  be  used 
ui  the  upper  links,  but  they  must  be  diminished  to- 
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ward  the  hook,  where  they  arc  best  made  of  three 
small  round  twisted  silk  wonn  guts,  or  a  few  stroor 
horse  hairs.    Of  flies,  the  natural  ones  recommended 
in  the  tables  have  been  used  with  ^pneat  suocess.  The 
artificial  ones  should  be  generally  ot  lai^  dimensions, 
and  of  a  gaudy  and  glittering  colour.    The  materials 
that  compose  them  are  hairs,  furs,  and  wools,  of  every 
variety  that  can  be  collected,  min|;led  with  the  tail- 
feathers  of  cocks  and  game,  and  secured  together  by 
plated  wire,  or  gold  and  silver  thread,  marking  silk, 
shoemakers'  wax,  bees'  wax,  &c.    Their  wings  may 
be  made  of  the  feathers  of  domestic  fowls,  or  any 
others  of  a  showy  colour.    Imitate  prindpallT  the 
natural  flies  recommended ;  but  you  may  safely  in- 
dulge your  fiincy,  rather  than  depart  without  a  bite ; 
for  many  anglers  succeed  with  the  most  monstrous 
and  capricious  huts  of  this  kind.    A  raw  cockle,  or 
muscle,  taken  out  of  the  shell,  prawns,  and  minnows, 
have  also  been  recommended  as  salmon  baits.    The 
mode  of  angling  with  these  is  to  drop  the  line,  wliich 
must  be  totally  unincumbered  with  shot,  into  some 
shallow  which  approximates  to  the  edge  of  a  hole  ot 
considerable  depth,  and  in  this  situation  to  suffer  it  to 
be  carried  in  by  the  current      The  noviciate  in 
angling  will,  at  first,  experience  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  throwing  his  line  to  any  great  extent    For 
this  we  can  give  no  recipe,  but  a  most  inflexible  de- 
termination to  proceed,  and  the  most  consummate 
patience  in  disappointment.    It  should  always  be 
thrown  across  the  river,  and  on  the  offside  from  the 
spot  where  you  expect  the  fish  to  rise.    When  you 
imagine  that  the  salmon  has  been  struck,  be  cautious 
in  giving  him  time  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  poach 
his  bait,  that  is,  to  swallow  it  fiiirly  and  securely. 
After  this,  fix  the  hook  firmly  in  him,  by  a  gentle 
twitch.    On  the  first  sensation  of  this  pain,  the  sal- 
mon will  plunge  and  spring  with  great  violence,  and 
use  every  endeavour  or  strength  and  cunning  to  effect 
his  escape.    He  will  then,  perhaps,  run  away  with  a 
considerable  lengtli  of  line,  whicn  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
gently  relaxed  situation,  so  that  it  may  always  yield 
with  facility  to  his  obstinate  resistance  :  nor  can  you 
give  him  too  much  line,  if  you  do  but  clear  it  of  w««ds 
and  encumbrances.    If  he  now  become  sullen  and 
and  Quiet  in  the  water,  rouse  him  gently,  by  flinging 
in  a  lew  stones ;  and  wtien  he  once  more  commences 
resistance,  do  not  be  too  eager  in  checking  his  career, 
but  let  him  gradually  exhaust  himselfof  his  strength; 
follow  him  down  the  stream,  or  allow  him  to  cross  it; 
while,  at  every  opportunity,  you  keep  winding  up 
your  line  until  you  approach  him  in  this  wearied  state, 
and  take  him  sofdy  by  the  gills  out  of  the  water. 
The  saUnon  peal  may  be  caugut  in  the  same  maimer ; 
he  is  smaller  than  the  salmon,  and  seldom  exceeds 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  in  length.      Teneh,  like 
the  carp,  are  generally  considered  pond  fish,  al- 
thougli  they  have  been  frequently  caught  in  the 
river  Stour.     They  shed  their  spawn  about  the 
oommenftement  of  July,  and  are  in  season  from 
September  to  the  latter  end  of  May.     Tliey  will 
bite  very  freely  during  the  sultry  months.    Their 
haunts  are  similar  to  those  of  the  carp;    except 
that  they  frequent  the  foulest  and  muddiest  bottoms, 
where  they  may  shelter  themselves  among  an  infinite 
quantity  of  reeds;  hence  you  must  angle  for  them 
very  near  the  bottom,  and  allow  them  suflkient  time 
to  gorge  the  bait.     Trout  are  considered  as  one  of  the 
finest  river  fish  that  this  country  can  produce.   Its  co- 
lours are  beautifully  varied  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  according  to  the  rivers  it  frequents.    They 
atxmnd  in  the  generality  of  our  streams,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  and  are  usually  angled  for  with  an  artificial  fly. 
Their  weight  also  differs  from  half  a  pound  to  three ; 
some  few  have  been  caught  which  weighed  upwards  of 
fom*  pounds.    Trout  are  extremely  voracious ;  and, 


by  their  activity  and  eagpmess,  afford  fiunous  d 
version  to  the  angler.      Previous  to  their  tytmi 
ing,  they  are  observed  to  force  a  paoage  thrm^ 
wein  and  flood-gates  against    the    stream;  u 
how  they  are  enabled  to  overcome  some  of  thd 
impediments,  is  a  subject  of  much  conjecture.    Tlid 
general  time  of  shedding  their  spawn  is  about  Octohi 
or  November;  in  some  rivers,  however,  it  is  muc 
sooner,  in  othen  later.    They  are  also  met  with  I 
eddies,  where  they  remain  eoDQealcdfiom  obsenilii 
behind  a  stone,  or  log,  or  a  bank  that  prefects  intoti 
strram ;  during  the  mtter  part  of  the  summer,  tbi 
are  frequently  caught  in  a  null-tail«  aod  sooftimi 
under  the  hollow  of  a  bank,  or  the  roots  of  a  utn 
In  angling  for  trout,  there  are  many  things  «Drtl 
of  pafticiQar  observation :  1st.  That  the  day  on  whid 
the  spoit  is  undertaken,  be  a  little  whidy,  or  PVtiaM 
overcast,  and  the  south  wind  is  supenor  to  all  othei^ 
if  it  do  not  too  much  disturb  your  tackle.    Sd.  ^ 
sportsman  diould  remain  as  fiir  as  possible  from 
stream,  fish  it  downwards,  the  line  never  toad 
the  water,  as  the  agitatk>n  proceeding  from  the 
might  disturb  the  £h,  and  preclude  iJl  poasibility 
capturing  them.    3d.  Clear  streams  are  &mous  ta^ 
sport,  and  in  fishing  in  them,  a  small  fly  with  slnM 
wings  must  be  attached  to  the  hook,  ^lien  the  vaicrl 
is  thick,  and  the  sight  more  imperfect  from  tliis  dis-i 
advantage,  a  hirger  species  of  bait  must  of  wctisjtj 
be  used.    4th.  The  line  should,  on  an  average,  br 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  rod,  unless  in  cases  d 
emergency,  when  the  number  and  variety  of  tmi 
exclude  the  probability  of  a  successful  throw,  if  >l 
any  distance.    5th.  Let  the  fly  be  made  to  suit  thf 
season.    After  a  shower,  when  the  water  becomfs  of 
abrown  appearance,  the  most  killing  bait  is  the  ncsngr 
fly ;  in  a  dear  day,  the  light  coloim^  fly;  and  od  » 
gloomy  day,  in  overshadowed  streams,  a  dari:  (tj. 
Very  huge  trout  have  been  killed  in  Ullswat^i" 
Cumberland,  and  still  hirger  in  Loch  Awe  in  Ar^*^ 
shire.    The  late  Mr  Morrison  of  Glasgow  daimfi 
the  merit  of  discovering  these  fish  hi  the  laMrnanH^l 
locality,  about  40  yean  ago,  and  the  bfgest  recani*<l 
to  have  been  kUled  there  weighing  25  pounds.    Mr 
Lascelles,  a  Liverpool  gentleman,  has  also  of  Me 
yean  been  equally  assiduous  and  suooessfiil  in  tlirir 
capture;  and  it appean  that  any  penevering ^rt«- 
roau  is  ahnost  certain,  with  the  proper  tackle,  to 
obtain  specimens  hi  Loch  Awe  of  this  great  fcl>» 
weighing  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds.    Tw  Ur^i 
we   have  lately  heard  of  weighed    19i   V»^*^^ 
It  is  said  to  be  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  our 
freshwater  fishes,  exceeding  the  fshnon  in  actiaJ 
strength,  though  not  ui  activity.    The  most  grneni 
siie  caught  by  trolling,  ranges  fhmi  three  to  fifteen 
pounds ;   beyond  that  wei^t  they  are  oi  unoDD- 
mon  occurrence.    If  hooked  upon  tackle  of  ^"^^^ 
ate  strength,  they  afford  excellent  sport ;  but  w 
genera]  method  of  fishing  for  them  is  ahnost  as  vWi 
adapted  for  catching  sharks  as  trout;  the  Bopft 
being  apparently  more  anxious  tohave  it  in  hb  ytj^^ 
er  to  state  that  he  had  caught  a  fish  of  sorJi  a  mv* 
than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  sport  itself.    How- 
ever, to  the  credit  of  both  parUes,  it  may  be  sUtril| 
that  the  very  strongest  tackle  is  sometimes  ffspp^ 
in  two  by  its  first  tremendous  springs.   TbeoraiuirT 
method  of  fishing  for  this  king  of  Vouts  is  mtoa 
powerful  rod,  fircmi  a  boat  rowing  at  the  rate  of  rroo 
three  to  four  miles  an  liour ;  the  lure,  a  oolDmao 
trout,  from  three  to  ten  inches  ui  length,  baitinl  oi«o 
six  or  eight  salmon  hooks,  Ued  back  to  bick  up<» 
strong  gimp,  assisted  by  two  swivels,  and  tlie  vw^** 
line  strong  whip  coid.    Yet  all  this,  hi  the  fint  ""' 
petuous  elbitB  of  the  fish  to  regahi  iU  lilt^T*  ■] 
frequently  carried  away  for  ever  taito  the  crjstsi 
depths  of  Loch  Awe ! 
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ANGLO-SAXON. 


Anglo-Saxon  Hittory.  (See  tlie  article  England, 
and,  for  further  information,  Tomer's  History  of  the 
Angh'StuponSf  London,  1807 ;  also  the  article  Jngio- 
StueoH  in  the  American  edition  of  the  New  Edinburgh 
Enc7cIopaBdia.)~i^ii^/o-<S(uw»  Lan^tM^e ;  that  lan- 
guage which,  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century, 
was  transplanted  by  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  some 
other  German  tribes,  into  En^hind,  and  continues, 
thot:^  much  altered,  to  form  uie  basis  of  the  modem 
En^i^  dialect.  The  German  language  was  early 
divided  into  two  principal  dialects,  me  Upper  and 
Lower  German,  both  derived  from  the  Gothic,  as  we 
find  it  in  Ulphilas'  translation  of  the  Gospels.  To 
the  Lower  German  belonged  the  idiom  which  was 
spoken  by  the  Saxons,  a  numerous  and  valiant  Ger- 
man tribe,  virho  inhabited  almost  all  the  north  of 
Germany,  where  this  idiom  prevailed,  and  branched 
out.  at  a  later  period  than  the  migration  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Goths  or  Jutes,  into  various  dialects,  of 
which  the  Frisian  was  the  earlier,  the  Dutch  tlie 
more  recent,  formation.  It  remained  the  prevailing 
language,  even  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Saxons 
in  Germany  by  Charlemagne,  and  continued,  down 
to  the  period  of  the  reformation,  not  only  the  dialect 
of  conversation,  but  also  of  several  valuable  literary 
works,  hi  prose  and  vene,  many  of  which,  from  the 
period  of  the  middle  ages,  are  still  preserved.  At 
the  reformation,  it  gave  way  to  the  High  German, 
for  the  purposes  of  literary  composition  and  tlie  con- 
versation 01  the  higher  classes ;  though,  to  tliis  day, 
it  continues  to  be  Uie  dialect  of  the  people,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Low  German.  Ttiere  is 
no  doubt  that  any  one,  who  intends  to  investigate  the 
English  language  scientifically  and  tlioroughly,  tree 
ing  the  woras,  as  well  as  the  strocture  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  far  towards  their  origin  as  possible,  cannot 
dispense  with  studying  Low  German,  which  has  been 
too  much  neglected  even  by  those  eminent  scholars 
whose  investigations  have  done  so  much  service  to 
the  English  language.  Few  readers,  probably,  are 
aware  of  the  striking  resemblance  between  Low 
German  and  English,  even  as  it  is  now  spoken,  and 
we  feel  induced  to  quote  some  lines  of  the  fiemious 
poem  Reynard  the  Fox  (q.  v.)  in  Low  German,  first 
published  in  1498,  with  a  literal  interlineary  tiausla- 
uon  into  English.    The  poem  begins  thus : 

It  shag  up  enen  Pinkstedag, 
It  chaoced  upon  a  Pentecost-day, 

J}at  man  de  wolde  un/elde  sag 
That  men  the  wood*  and  field«  raw 

Grone  stdn  mid  I6v  un  grass,  S(C. 
Ureen  atand  with  leaf  and  graas,  &c. 

The  difference  between  the  Low  and  tlie  High  Ger- 
man is,  in  many  resftects,  striking.  It  is  found  in 
tlie  words,  the  grammar,  the  pronunciation,  and  in 
the  whole  style  of  expression ;  and  it  is  very  interest- 
ing to  see  liow  many  of  these  deviations  from  the 
High  Gemian  are  common  to  the  Low  German  witli 
the  English :  for  instance,  it  has  not  the  augment  ge 
of  the  participle ;  it  oflen  cuts  off  the  ends  of  woi^ 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  radix;  and  has  many 
more  monosyllables  than  the  High  German ;  it  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  accusative  and  dative ; 
die  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  articles  are  the 
same ;  tlie  pronunciation  of  a  is,  in  many  cases, 
mixed  with  the  sound  of  o,  as  in  ttie  English  a//,  and 
often  inclines  strongly  to  the  Eof^lish  sound  a  in  ease; 
it  has  often  an  «,  where  the  High  German  has  sch 
(pronounced  «A;,  preceding  a  consonant ;  in  some 
parts  of  Low  Germany,  «cA  (pronounced,  generally, 
sh),  before  a  vowel,  taJces  the  sound  of  tJie  English 
sk  ;  instead  of  ch  at  the  end  of  words,  it  takes  a  Ar  or 
c ;  in  all  which  particulars  it  is  nearer  to  the  English 
tiiau  to  the  High  German.    A  deeper  investigation 


would  show  the  close  connexion  even  of  Uie  Saxon, 
as  it  now  forms  a  part  of  English,  with   tbe   Low 
German ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  innumembl*  wmli 
which  are  almost  the  same  in   both    laiig^iMvs. 
(Among  other  works  on  this  subject,  see  A  L^cUerfim^ 
Germany  to  the  Princess  Royal  of  Bngtatui  am  tke 
English  and  German  Languages ;  by  Herbert  Craft ; 
London  and  Leipsic,  1797.)    The  remailcabie  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  of  the  t  is  leas  common  in  tbe 
dialects  we  have  Just  spoken  of,  than  in  the  Gcnnan 
dialect  spoken  in  Dantdc  and  Prussia  Proper.     lo 
this  dialect,  the  German  ei  (pronounced  •)  and  the 
German  t  (pronounced  ee)  are  uttered  mcwe  in  the 
English  way  than  in  the  other  German   djalecm. 
Probably  this  pronunciation,  when  the  Saxon  oou- 
querors  left  Germany,  was  common  to  all  the  cfialects 
of  the  north  of  Germany.^After  the  oooquest  nl 
England  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  the  Saxoo  be<- 
came  the  prevalent  tongue  of  that  country ,  boriuwing 
words,  indeed,  from  the  aborigines,  and  liraai  tl>e 
Roman  conquerors,  but  these  were  only  siwle  and 
detached  parts,  and  did  not  constitute  an  tntegnU 
portion  of  the  language.    Fhmi  this  time  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  Normans,  the  Saxon  idiom  made  ^ery 
considerable  ad^-ances,  as  appeaiv  from  the  relks  ^ 
the  Saxon  literature.    The  Saxon  language  of  that 
time,  moreover,  seems  to  have  been  more  soitorotB 
and  finer  sounding  than  its  remains  in  the  present 
English  tongue,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modem 
German  is  of  a  less  open  sound,  and  is  poorer  in 
vowels,  than  the  ancient  was.     Who  does  not  think 
the  words  noma,  eortho,  uma,  wiUa^  finer  than  their 
successors,  name^  earth,  our,  willf    It  is  strange  to 
see  how  both  the  German  and  English  huigusges 
have  lost  many  of  their  vowels  and  finer  soiUMis 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  Italian  language  has 
always  had  a  decided  tendency  to  soften  and  c!iiplM>- 
nize  all  the  materials  left  from  the  Latin.     After  the 
conquest  by  the  Normans,  the  English  langoage  ex* 
hibits  the  peculiar  case,  where  languages  at  two  dif- 
ferent stocks  are  blended  into  one  kliom,  which,  by 
the  cultivation  of  a  free  and  active  nation  and  highly- 
gifted  minds  has  grown  to  a  powerful,  ocganiird 
whole.    It  cannot  ne  doubted,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  £nglish  langiuu^  lias  derived  great  advantages 
from  tlie  addition  ofthe  French  stodc,  and  theclos<-r 
connexion  witii  Latin,  and  all  thelangungesof  tatin 
origm,  thus  effected ;  but,  on  the  oUier  hand,  this 
addition  could  not  fail  to  »rove  injurious  in  some  re- 
apects,  of  which  we  will  here  mention  only  two , — I , 
that  tlie  power  of  formation,  of  cumpositiiin  and  dt^ 
composition,  in  which  all  the  German  idioms  nearly 
resemble  the  Greek,  has  been,  in  a  oaosiderahle  de> 
gree,  lost,  so  tliat  we  now  very  often  find  a  wonl 
common  to  both  languagi's,  German  and  Englibh, 
but  in  the  former  putting  fortli  many  brandies,  and 
giving  birth  to  a  indole  ramily  of  words  (or  the  dif- 
ferent shades  of  one  idea  or  many  connected  ideais 
whilst  in  the  latter  it  has  remained  like  a  stump  with 
no  foliage ;  and,  2,  that  the  English  bngUBge  has 
acquired  too  great  a  readiness  to  receive  foreign 
words,  without  seeking,  in  its  own  store,  tbe  means 
of  supplying  the  new  want    In  no  period,  perhaps, 
has  this  disadvantage  appeared  more  strikingly  tuui 
at  the  present,  when  a  greater  interooune  Mwern 
England  and  Fnmce  exists  than  ever,  and  finhioo- 
able  works  appear  full  of  French  intruders.     If  we 
consider  the  Saxon  stock  in  the  present  Etagii^di 
idiom,  the  following  cuvumstances  appear  the  most 
striking:— 1.  By  tar  tlie  greater  part  ofthe  bin- 
guage  is  of  Saxon  or  (to  include  the  Danish)  ofTeoto- 
nic  origin ;  almost  all  the  verbs,  particles,  and  other 
words,  which  fonn  the  fmme  of  our  speech,  being  of 
Teutonic  descent    Mr  Turner  has  shown  this  very 
strikingly  at  the  end  of  his  History  of  the  Anglo- 
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Sosou,  vWre  be  grres  many  passages  of  the  most 
emovn  vritoi,  boih  in  poetry  and  prose,  of  difler- 
ftt  ifB,«ith  the  wads  of  Saxon  origin  printed  in 
itaLck  Mr  Dnponoeau,  in  the  article  Anglo-Stueon, 
is  tbeiaaion  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
fiiia,^  '*  So  &r  as  we  are  able  to  j£ige  from  a 
M|«ical  torestJcalion  of  the  subject,  we  are  apt  to 
briim  that  the  &tf  lish  words  of  northern  derivation 
Mr  to  KhsttdrriTcd  from  the  ancient,  as  well  as  the 
aodefi  Ingoiges  of  southern  £urope,  in  the  pro- 
partKB  of  mmeithing  more  than  three,  but  not  quite 
K  aach  as  firar,  to  one."  1^.  The  structure  of  the 
mb  tad  die  gres^  part  of  the  giammar  is,  fonda- 
omdlf,  SaiOB.  3.  A  large  quantity  of  Saxon 
ftwii  hate  disappeared,  which  were  used  before  the 
Ntmaa  (mapmt.  Mr  Turner,  in  the  work  already 
vmioBcd,  says,—^  I  found,  in  three  pages  of  Al- 
Offih  Oiwius,  78  words'  which  have  become  ob- 
foictie;oatof  548,  or  about  one-seventh.  In  three 
Pfvsfif  fcif  Bede,  I  fimnd  230  obsolete,  out  of  969, 
or  thna  one-iftlL''  4.  In  many  cases,  the  Saxon 
wd  deootcs  the  raw  material,  or  the  thing  before 
it  ii  dnoaed  by  human  art ;  e.  g.,  or,  noine^  sheep : 
tk  £D|;lfih  void  of  Latin  or  t  rench  origin  signifies 
tke  one  tlung  after  changes  have  been  made  in  it 
U  honsa  laboar ;  e.  g.,betff  pork^mutUm,  5.  If 
tlHr  cxitt  t«fo  synooymous  woras,  one  of  Saxon,  the 
akir  of  Utin  origin,  the  former,  on  account  oif  its 
gnscraaliqiaty  ^  fiir  as  regards  the  English  lan- 
c«fp).  if,  fennuly,  nune  expressive  and  poetical, 
m^  the  latter  is  frequently  conridered  more  ele- 
fW;  e.  g^fittheriff  uiApaiemaij  motherly  and  ma- 
tnmUk^fiueem  /elictty,/aiiAfiilneMS  sad  JidelUy^ 
inUni  am  nlatioms^  bereave  and  deprive,  to  dwell 
mJ  k  Me,  &C.  If  the  reader  will  take  any  fine 
|Ma^  of  Sfask^icaze  or  the  Bible,  and  change  all 
<^  Sam  wQida  for  which  he  finds  synonymes  of 
Fmdi  origia,  the  thoughts  will  appear  deprived  of 
tkdrpniKr  dress.  TI&  is  also  the  reason  why  pas* 
•pstfGcfnan  writers  on  comnum  subjects  often 
«iad  to  Q^iiidunen,  who  bnrin  the  study  of  this 
UM  bagoage,  as  if  poetically  expressed,  because 
i^€«raaa  nurds  comespoDd  tothe  Saxon  and  more 
p«Tio^  voids  of- their  own  language.  6.  In  the 
^M  BiUe,  the  Saxon  stock  prevails  more  than 
-     -    '  >the 

com- 


L^We  may  be  allowed  to  dose  this  article 

vfli^the  reaarks  of  Mr  Duponceau  in  the  Encyclo- 

f^^abowe  mentiooed.    *^  The  peculiar  structure  of 

tt»  la^jiUk  Ingnage,"  be  says,  *<  is  fiir  from  having 

kna  BvoligBtd  as  yet  with  that  degree  of  attention 

•1  aocsacy  tliat  it  deserves.    Among  other  things, 

^  do  sot  find  that  any  giammarian  has  been  at  Uie 

F*ai  t»  take  a  fail  compuative  view  of  its  two  great 

<«T«Bt  paits ;  by  which  we  mean,  on  the  one 

^litoM  wonis  that  are  derived  from  the  Saxon, 

l^s^ad  otlMx*  northern  languages,  and,  on  the 

^  (boM  fnaa  tlie  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 

ododitfiAoBSofthesouthof^rope.    Thesetwo 

*>  «f  vadhtcs  are  so  dissimilar  firam  each  other, 

^  tk«y  appear  at  first  view  incapable  T>f  being 

Hgyaiaw  togetiier,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious 

^^;Ht  who  b  there  that  can  read,  feel,  and  un- 

^<^i.  tad  docs  not  admire  the  sublime  harmony 

T^Mltaa,  Dryden,  Pope,  Shakspeare,  Boling- 

*oU,aad  the  odicr  immortal  poets  and  prose  writers 

^ll^vt  BriiaiB,  have  prodnoad  out  of  those  disoor- 

^  dilate  y    To  analyse,  therefore,  those  ele- 

y*»  fi«  vliich  have  rnulted  such  inconceivable 

*^'^  avcil  worth  the  trouble  of  the  grammarian 

"J^J^Uifir ;  and  the  interesting  diKoveries,  to 

^^  adi  an  iBBUtry  will  lead,  will  amply  repay 

^^iMBdlaboun."    Wewilionlyadd,  that  not 


only  would  such  an  inquiry  lead  to  interesting  am! 
beneficial  results,  but  the  trouble  of  the  student 
would  be  well  repaid,  if  he  would  investigate  the  ten- 
dency of  the  language  at  difierent  periols,  and  ob- 
serve how,  in  some,  an  inclination  to  the  Saxon  stock, 
in  others,  to  the  Latin  and  its  derivative  languages, 
is  apparent.  At  present,  the  Saxon  stock  is  undoubt- 
edly most  in  favour,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one  wlio 
will  look  into  the  writings  of  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  other  eminent  writers  of  our  time,  although  a 
disposition  to  make  free  use  of  French  and  Italian 
words  is  very  observable  in  the  intercourse  of  society 
and  among  secondary  writers  in  the  departments  of 
light  literature.    See  Low  German, 

A19G0LA  (formeriy  called  Abonda,  or  Dongo) ;  a 
country  of  Western  Africa,  S.  of  Conga  In  mercan- 
tile, language,  it  includes  all  the  coast  from  cape 
Lopes  Gonsalvo  to  St  Phelipe  de  Benguela,  from 
about  laL  1«»  to  12«  S.  The  principal  object  for 
which  this  coast  is  visited  is  the  trade  in  slaves,  of 
which  the  number  annually  obtained  is  estimated,  at 
least,  at  40,000.  Loanda,  or  St  Paul  de  Loanda, 
is  the  principal  Portuguese  establishment  for  obtain- 
ing negroes.  The  Portuguese  settied  there  in  the 
mkldleL  ages.  A  remarluble  range  of  #  mountains 
commences  at  the  southern  limits  of  Angohi,  now 
cape  Negro,  and  runs  up  the  interior  in  a  N.  E.  di- 
rection. Large  herds  of  wild  cattie  and  mules  adorn 
the  plains,  whilst  lions,  tigers,  elephants,  &c.,  infest 
the  surrounding  country.  Vegetation  is  extremely 
luxuriant  in  A. 

ANGOsTimA  (&  Tomas  de  Angostura) ;  a  town  of 
South  America,  in  the  republic  of  Colombia,  700 
miles  E.  of  Santa  Fe  de  Boeota,  on  the  Oronooo  river ; 
known  by  the  congress  hdd  here.— The  second  con- 
gress of  Venesuela,  commonly  called  the  congress  of 
Angostura^  wa»  installed  in  the  city  of  St  Tomas  de 
A.,  Feb.  15, 1819,  and  the  9th  year  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Venesuela.  Twenty-six  deputies  assembled 
at  that  time,  being  four  short  of  the  number  of  which 
it  was  intended  to  consist,  but  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  quorum.  There  were  five  from  the  province  of 
Caraccas;  four  from  the  province  of  Varinas;  five 
from  the  province  of  Barcelona;  four  from  the 
province  of  Guiana;  four  from  the  province  of 
Cumana ;  and  four  from  the  province  or  Margarita. 
The  session  of  this  congress  was  opened  with  an  ela- 
borate address  from  the  supreme  chief,  Bolivar ;  after 
which,  the  deputy  Francisco  Antonio  Zea  was  elect- 
ed president.  This  congress  had  the  honour,  eventu- 
ally, of  proposing  and  effecting  the  union  of  New 
Grenada  and  Venesuela  into  one  government,  under 
the  name  of  Cohmbiay  by  the  funcEmiental  hiw  of  the 
republic,  dated  Dec.  17,  1819.  Its  sessions  termi- 
nated Jan.  15, 1820,  arningements  being  previously 
made  for  assembling  tiie  first  general  congress  of 
Colombia  at  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  on  the  1st  of  Jan., 
1821.    (See  Colomlna,  Rosario  de  CuetUa.) 

Angoulemk;  a  city  of  France,  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Charente,  00  miles  from  Bordeaux. 
The  inhabitants  are  about  14,000,  and  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  paper.  Lon.  9«  14^  E. ;  lat  45o 
89^  N.  Before  tiie  revolution,  it  was  the  capital  of 
Ansoumois.    Baliac  and  Ravailhu;  were  bom  here. 

Angora,  Anotra,  or  ANOOimA ;  a  populous  city  of 
Natolia,  912  miles  from  Constantinople,  and  one  of 
the  neatest  and  most  polished  towns  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  inhabitants,  the  number  of  whom  is  not  ascer- 
tained, are  composed  of  Turks  and  Christians.  It 
formerly  was  much  more  extensive,  and  its  popula- 
tion, perhaps,  double  that  of  recent  times,  having 
been  reckoned  at  80,000  souls.  The  town  stands  on 
an  eminence,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with 
fine  gardens.  It  is  fortified,  but  the  walls  of  tlie  ciiy 
are  suffered  to  go  to  decay.    A.  was,  at  one  time. 
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a  place  of  creat  tiade,  and  die  inhabitants  still  main- 
tain a  considereble  inanufiEUSture  of  yarn,  Angora  sttiflb 
and  shawls.  It  is  supposed  that  not  less  tmui  15,000 
pieces  of  these  latter  articles  are  yearly  made  in  the 
city.  The  shawls  are  peculiarly  fine,  rivaliinflr  even 
those  of  Cashmere,  and  fabricated  firom  the  hair  of 
the  Ansora  coat.  The  surrounding  country  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  wheat  Opium,  however, 
is  cultivated  in  the  district,  and  large  quanUties  of 
honey  and  wax  are  obtained  fiom  the  extensive  bee- 
hives in  and  near  the  city.  A.  stands  on  the  very 
site  of  the  ancient  Ancyra,  in  E.  Ion.  33i>  IS',  N.  hit 
40»  4'.  Numerous  carevans  continually  pass  through 
this  city. 

Akoka  ;  a  seaport  on  the  S.  siile  of  Teroeiia,  one 
of  the  Asores,  of  which  A.  is  the  capital ;  Ion.  2T»  14^ 
W. ;  lat  88»  38'  N. ;  pop.  11,000.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  has  five  parishes,  a  cathedral,  lour  monas- 
tnries,  and  as  many  nunneries.  It  is  defended  by  a 
stixmg  castle  and  dt»ep  ditch.  King  Alphonso  VL  was 
imprisoned  in  this  csetle  by  his  brother,  Peter  II.  in 
1 668.  The  town  derives  its  name  from  aj^^ra,a  creek, 
bay,  or  station  for  shipping;  this  bay  being  the  only 
amvenienthirbour  in  all  we  Azores.  The  English, 
French,  and  Dutch  have  consuls  residing  here. 

Anouilla  ;  the  most  northerly  of'  the  Caribbee 
islands,  so  named  from  its  form.  It  was  discovered 
ill  1 650,  by  the  English.  In  1745,  the  militia  defend- 
•^1  it  agauist  Uie  French.  Some  sugar  is  raised  here. 
Lon.  es*  lO'  W. ;  lat  18*  W  N.— There  is  a  rocky 
island  of  the  same  name,  one  of  the  smaller  Bahama 
or  Lucayos  islands ;  twenty  miles  long,  five  broad ; 
lon.  78*  50^  W. ;  lat  2d>  Se'  "S.—JnguiUa  bay  lies 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  St  John's,  in  the 
gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  opposite  the  Magdalen  isles. — 
AnguiUa  cape ;  a  promontory  on  the  west  side  of' 
Newfoundland,  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 

Angitinvm  Ovum,  the  adder-stone ;  a  fobuloos  kind 
of  eg^f  said  to  be  produced  by  the  saliva  of  a  cluster 
of  serpents,  and  possessed  of  certain  magical  Virtues. 
The  superstition  in  respect  to  these  was  very  preva- 
lent among  the  ancient  Britons,  and  there  still  re- 
mains a  trwlition  of  it  in  Wales.  This  wondrous  egg 
seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  bead  ^ 
ghiss,  used  by  the  Druids  as  a  charm  to  impose  on  the 
people,  whom  they  taught  to  believe  that  the  posses- 
sor of  it  would  be  fortunate  in  all  attempts.  The 
method  of  ascertaining  its  genumeness  was  no  less 
extraordinary  than  the  powers  attributed  to  it  It 
was  to  be  enchased  in  gold,  and  thrown  into  a  river; 
and,  if  it  was  genuine,  it  would  swim  ag^nst  the 
stream.  Pliny  gives  a  similar  account  of  It,  lib.  xix.  c.3. 

Anhalt  ;  uiKler  this  name,  the  possessions  of  three 
difi^rent  dukes— those  of  Anbalt-Bemburg,  Anhalt- 
Cothen  and  Anhalt-Dessau— are  comprehended.  Be- 
fore the  right  of  primogeniture  was  introduced,  in 
the  succession  of  the  German  princes,  this  little  coun- 
try was  divided  into  four  hereditary  sovereignties, 
but  was  afterwards  reduced  to  the  above-mentioned 
three.  In  April,  1807,  the  princes  of  A.  took  the 
title  of  duke.  The  house  has,  at  present,  joined  the 
German  confederation,  and,  together  with  Oldenberg 
and  Schwaraburg,  has  the  fifteenth  vote  in  the  diet ; 
in  the  general  assembly  (plenMm)^  however,  each 
of  tlie  three  houses  has  a  separate  vote.  Each  eirioys 
sovereign  power  in  its  own  division,  yet  tlie  three 
together  form  a  confederation,  by  the  terms  of  which 
tlie  right  of  mutual  soooession  is  secured  to  the  lines 
respectively,  and  the  assembly  of  the  slates,  as  well 
as  the  public  debt  of  the  fiunily,  put  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  senior  member  of  the  house  for  the  time 
being,  at  present  the  duke  of  Bembuig.  The  ducal 
house  bears  a  common  title  and  arms,  and  professes 
the  Calvinistic  fiiith.  The  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
biiantSy  also  are  of  the  same  penuasioiu    Towards 


the  close  of  1825,  however,  Uie  duke  and  cluehf*«s  of 
Cothen  went  over  to  the  Catholic  diureh  at  PaK^ 
There  are  also  amo>V  t^«  uiliabitants  many  L»iiihemn 
and  a  few  Jews,  l^elandsofthebooseof  A.,c«jiiH 
prising  about  1030  square  miles,  with  128,100  inha- 
bitants, are  mostly  situated  between  the  Harta  and 
the  river  Elbe,  and  are  surrounded  by  the  Pnisaian 
province  of  Saxony ;  they  are  fertile.  The  inhnbi* 
tants  are  wealthy,  and  live  partly  by  agricttlfcore  aod 
grazing;  but,  m  the  vicinity  of  Benibar|^,  also  by 
muiing.    The  manufiictures  are  unimportant. 

ANUYDarTE ;  a  dry  sulphate  of  lime,  found  in  the 
salt-mines  of  Austria  and  Salzburg,  and  in  limcaCone 
at  Lockport,  New  York.  It  presents  seveial  varie* 
ties  of  structure  and  colour.  The  vulpinite  of  Italy  is 
the  only  one  used  in  the  arts.  This  possesat^  a  gran* 
ular  structure,  resembling  a  ooafse%iained  marble. 
Its  colour  is  greyish-white  intermingled  witlt  blue. 
It  is  cut  and  polished  for  various  ornamental  pinpos- 
es,  under  the  name  of  nusrtM  hardigUo  di  Bergamo 

Anich,  Peter ;  a  Tyrolese  peasant,  aatroiMnncTaiiii 
geographer;  bom  in  1723,  at  OberporfiKiS,  nrar 
inspruck;  died  in  1766.  Till  twenty-eig^lit  years 
old,  he  was,  like  his  &ther,  a  fiumer,  but  very  earif 
became  an  admirer  of  the  sciences.  The  Jesuits  iu 
Inspruck  perceived  his  talents,  and  gave  him  instnic* 
tion  in  mechanics  and  mathematics.  This  was  suf- 
ficient to  induce  the  young  man  to  undertake  the 
making  of  a  celestial  |[lol^,  of  a  terrestrial  globr, 
and  ot  many  matliematical  instruments.  IVhen  lii» 
teacher,  a  Jesuit,  observed  the  success  of  his  labours, 
he  recommended  him  to  the  empress  Maria  llieresa, 
who  ordered  him  to  draw  a  map  of  the  north«n 
Tyrol.  The  superstition  of  his  countrymen  made  his 
laboiuns  difficult,  and  even  endangered  his  lifr. 
Finally,  the  map  was  finished ;  but  it  was  fbuad,  in 
Vienna,  that  it  had  been  executed  on  too  large  a 
scale,  and  he  was  commanded  to  reduce  it  to  nine 
sheets.  This  reduction  cost  him  much  hibour,  and  he 
died  before  completing  it,  Sept  1, 1766.  In  I7;«, 
the  map  finally  appeared,  under  the  title  T^^roliegev- 
graphke  ddineata  a  Peiro  Anich  et  Biano  Huerer, 
euranie  Jgn.  fVeinhart. 

Anichini,  Luigi ;  a  fiimous  seal-engraver,  in  the 
time  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  was  a  native  of  Fer- 
rara.  His  Iniervkw  of  Alexander  the  (rreai  cnM 
the  High-pneet  at  Jerusalem^  was  declared  by  Michael 
Anmo  to  be  the  perfection  of  his  art. 

Anima  MuNDt ;  the  soul  of  the  world  or  univerv  ; 
a  certain  pure,  etherial  substance  or  spirit,  which  was 
said,  by  some  ancient  philosophers,  to  be  dlffusttl 
throughout  all  nature — the  living  principle  of  the 
wori^  the  god  of  the  Pantheists.  Plato  treats  at 
large  of  the  ^^n  rmt  mt^mis  the  mnd  eftke  fpvrU^ 
in  his  Timseiis.  He  is  considered,  by  somey  the  ori- 
ginator of  this  idea,  but  this  Is  not  at  all  probable  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  ancient  idea,  prevatlli^in 
the  systems  of  certain  Eastern  philosophers.  The 
Egyptians  also  adopted  it  Many  phil(»ophical  and 
philosophioo-religious  sects  entertained  the  same  no- 
tion,  uiider  a  considerable  diversity  of  foms.  Many 
of  the  first  Christian  sects  believed  in  the  miMia  mam- 
di;  and' at  all  times  there  have  existed  eatimaUe 
and  religious  men  and  philosophen,  who  ooq14  not 
believe  in  a  God  who  exists  without  the  material 
worid  but  pervades  it  every  where.  Of  the  mo^ 
recent  philosophers,  Schelling  has  dwelt  most  on 
this  idea,  and  incorporated  it  mto  his  whole  syatem. 
He  calls  it  i>ie /^etoeJr.    (See  PMot<9»*y.) 

Animal,  Animal  Life.  Life,  in  tlie  eariier  periods 
of  natural  history,  was  attributed  only  to  animals. 
With  the  progress  of  science,  however,  it  was  extend- 
ed to  phuits ;  and  man,  idio  had  been  hitherto  ne- 
garded  as  a  distinct  order  of  behig,  was  now  consid- 
ered as  but  a  higher  animal,  intimately  connfcu-d 
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« «h  lie  vtolp  chain  of  the  oi|ranized  world.    The 
zntCL  iT'samnes  in  cbemistiy,  magnetism,  elecCri- 
<  £t,  iDd  ptmusm,  have  shown  that  those  elements 
and  pioopki  dn  which  rest  the  laws  of  life,  prevade 
mtDir  is  (be  nasi  vaiious  forma  and  combinations  ; 
dot  (iMvr  is  DO  harsh  and  abrupt  distinction  between 
Uip  ttbaie  world  and  the  inanimate,  but,  on  the 
cmam,  lo  ioUiMCe  connexion  between  the  enem 
«M  mkt»  the  crystallising  mineral  follow  the 
tevflfibr  briefest  r^;ularitj,  or  the  stone  fall  from 
(^  IMt,  tod  that  which  makes  the  heart  of  man 
teethe  dificulty  of  defining  animal  life  has, 
'limfoR;  been  greatly  increased    What  is  animal 
lie'  Wkt oonstitntes  an  animal ?    Since  mankind 
l^x»  tp  calliTate  philosophy,  they  have  sought  in 
n  ■  Sv  i  dfinitian  of  life.    It  would  require  much 
Ko^  Bfttphysical  discussion,  to  enter  at  all  satis&c- 
v«ti7  'B(o  thb  sulyect,  than  the  character  of  the  pre- 
»H«aktUows;  andwearDConstramedtooffierthe 
r^tdrr  only  the  following  remarks  on  this  most  inter. 
^^  as  <BKjfcL — Linnaos  defines  an  animal  an  organ- 
vi,  liTing,  and  sentient  being.  An  animal  is  indeed 
"TBjrd;  but  are  not  Tegeti&blea  organised  also? 
At  ash  ire  endowed  with  sensation ;  but  are  all, 
vt^m  fieeptVin ?  and  do  not  some  plants  possess 
K^  fcadty  ?    Locomotion  is  not  a  more  certain 
'bnorntic  of  animals  than  life  or  irritability,  for 
s^ty  umah  are  destitute  of  this  power,  and  vege- 
'stf  i^p  planti,  the  images  of  torpidity  and  insensi. 
•  '7.   Neither  are  the  chemical  characters  of  ani. 
a.  mkmaen  more  distinct ;  animals  are  chiefly 
f^cfviilof  aaote,  and  Tegetables  of  carbon ;  but, 
nor  tbe  litter,  some  are,  like  the  former,  compos- 
•c  {cori^ly  of  aioCe.     In  wliatevpr  point  of  view 
*»  canuSn'  these  two  kingdoms  of  nature,  we  find 
. «»  Umded  in  so  many  ways,  and  separated  from 
nti  oil«r  bf  sncfa  imperceptible  gradations,  that  it 
*•  «f«ihle  to  draw  a  line,  at  which  we  can  affirm 
..•I  annl  life  ends  and  the  vegetable  begins.    We 
'VA^  tbrrHore,  gtre  a  rigorous  definiUon  of  the 
•i«ii  kingdon,  but  we  may  point  out  certain  gen- 
'^•i  daiMtenstics,  which  clearly  distinguish  this 
^1  Cir  odier  kingdoms  of  nature.    Thero  are  two 
^'3  flf  ootioB  in  animals,  one  of  which  is  voluntary, 
ad  tW«(farr  mechanical.  The  Utter  is  involuntary, 
««!  Moapi  to  the  vegetative  life  of  the  animal    By 
-•  *^  tital  actions  are  carried  on  independently  of 
'(•ua.  By  this  the  heart  beats,  the  blood  circulates, 
^  fcad  b  assnnUated.    The  former  is  voluntary, 
«»ispeealiar  to  animal  life ;  it  cannot  exist  with- 
^  >  amooi  system,  or  something  equivalent,  by 
*^^  theaatoal  peiceivesand  wills.  However  feeble 
"«  anilnlatioiisof  this  will  may  be,  it  neverthe- 
'**  ''liSKiB  proportion  to  the  snnplicity  or  oomplex- 
'?  'i  ibeorpaintion  of  the  creature  which  perceives 
vuvflli.   Hub  the  piSnb  and  the  moaof,  althou|^ 
fWdydwtitate  of  viscera,  organs,  and  locomotive 
*?**»  when  they  avoid  or  pursue  surrounding 
**rs>.«lby  Tirtne  of  the  will  as  completely  as  the 
^^''"••dnicf  organised  creatures.  One  sense  is  suf- 
_**^  fndaee  voluntary  motion,  and,  therefore,  to 
<TmataaiBd  life ;  theotfrno  and  the  monas  have 
'^JT'tteseBie  analogous  to  that  of  touch.    This 
^  ^  wtioa  nay  exist  without  locomotion,  as  in 
■'■»»   TK— 1»  u  m^  ^,m^  ,««»«««^  fidiich  character- 
none  which  is 
—  —»■■■■■>    The  head,  the  stomach,  the 
*^^^' (inflation,  in  a  word,  ail  the  complicated 
'^'■J"*  <*ihe  aaaima/M,  for  example,  disappeara 
"^Tdaan,  or  undergoes  a  thousand  various 
JJ^J"*«i  «f  fbna  and  proportion.    The  organ, 
lllZi^ *%****  injury  in  one  animal  produces 
""••*  •iffc,  Btty  be  wounded  or  even  extracted 
"**  ^*^wiAout  frtal  consequences :  whilst  some 
*^  ^*<bj  ifce  low  of  some  parts  of  the  body,  others 


*  ■9*'.  There  is  no  one  organ  wl 
^  aiMl  kingdom ;  there  is 
"^ailliBiinU    The  head,  tfa 


may  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  each  fragment  becomes 
a  perfect  animal. — M.  de  Lamarck  lays  down  the 
nine  following  characteristics,  as  common  to  all  ani- 
mals, and  peculiar  to  them,andconstituting,therefore, 
the  distinction  between  theanimal  and  vqnetable  king- 
doms :  1,  that  they  have  parts  susceptible  of  contrac- 
tion of  themselves,  and  thus  the  power  of  movung  them- 
selves suddenly  and  repeatedly ;  2,  that  they  have 
the  power  of  changinjg  place,  and  of  acting  at  will, 
if  not  completely,  at  ^t  to  a  great  extent ;  3,  that 
they  perform  no  motion,  total  or  partial,  unless  in 
consequence  of  certain  motives,  and  that  they  are  , 
able  to  repeat  the  motion  as  often  as  the  exciting 
cause  operates ;  4,  that  they  betray  no  perceptible 
relation  between  the  motions  they  perform  and  tlie 
exciting  cause ;  5,  that  their  solid  as  well  as  fluid 
parts  partake  of  the  vital  motions ;  6,  that  they  nour- 
ish themselves  with  compound  substances  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  themselves,  and  that  they  digest 
these  substances  in  order  to  assimilate  them;  7, 
that  they  differ  from  each  other  in  their  organisation, 
and  in  the  fiatculties  resulting  from  this  organisation, 
from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complicated,  so 
that  their  parts  cannot  be  mutually  transformed  into 
each  other ;  8,  tliat  they  are  able  to  act  for  their 
own  preservation ;  9,  that  they  have  no  predominant 
tendency  in  the  developement  of  their  bodies  to  grow 
perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  or  to 
preserve  a  parallel  direction  in  the  vessels  which  con- 
tain their  fluids.  Linnsus  was  the  first  who  ventured 
to  include  man  in  the  systematic  classification  of 
animals ;  and  tibough  he  was  violently  assailed  for 
tiius  degrading  the  dignity  of  the  human  race,  he 
has  been  followed,  in  wis  arrangement,  by  succeed- 
ing philosophers.  Cuvier  has,  however,  assigned 
him  a  distinct  order,  hmanuy  by  which  means  he  is 
separated  from  monkeys,  wiCh  whom  Linnaeus  had 
classed  him.  Linnsus  divided  the  animal  kingdom 
into  six  classes,  as  fellow: — *.  Such  as  have  tlie 
blood  warm  and  red ;  the  heart  with  two  auricles 
and  two  ventricles.  —  L  Mammalia  ;  viviparous ; 
suckle  their  young. — IhAvet^  birds ;  oviparous ;  have 
neither  teats  nor  milk. — **.  Such  as  have  the  blood 
red  and  cold ;  single  heart,  with  one  auricle. — III. 
AmphHria  ;  oviparous ;  without  teats,  milk,  hair,  or 
feathers.— IV.  Pwces^  fishes ;  breathe  by  gills,  a 
sort  of  external  lungs ;  oviparous ;  their  organs  of 
locomotion,  fins ;  their  covering,  scales ;  they  emit 
no  sound,  and  Inhabit  Uie  water — ^**,  Sucli  as 
have  a  single  heart,  without  auricles;  blood  cold 
and  white,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  transparent  lymph. 
(These  characters  have  since  been  found  to  be  in- 
correct ;  for  some  of  these  animals  have  red  blood, 
and  some  have  no  heart  at  all. ) — V.  Intecis  ;  pro- 
vided with  antennae;  breathe  by  hiteral  stigmata; 
all  have  feet,  most  have  wings,  and  undergo  trans- 
formations.—VI.  Vermety  worms;  provided  with 
tentacula ;  no  feet  or  fins.  The  progress  of  natural 
history  has  revealed  some  defects  in  the  system  of 
Linnieus.  Cuvier  has  corrected  its  errors  and  sup- 
plied its  deficiencies.  His  system  is  as  follows :— *". 
k'ertebral  animals.  They  have  an  internal  skeleton^ 
composed  of  a  series  of  bones  attached  to  each  other, 
and  called  the  vertebral  column.  It  is  perforated  by 
a  canal  containing  the  substance  from  which  ttie 
nerves,  or  organs  of  sensation,  take  their  rise.  This 
column  is  terminated  at  one  end  by  the  head,  (which 
is,  perhaps,  only  a  vertebra  fully  developed),  and  at 
the  other  by  the  09  eoccygit,  or  tail.  Two  cavities, 
the  chest  and  the  abdomen,  contain  tlie  principal  or- 
gans of  life.  The  sexes  are  two,  male  and  female ; 
testicles  belong  to  the  former,  ovaries  to  the  latter ;  a 
spleen,  liver,  pancreas,  jaws  incumbent,  transversal, 
and  provided  with  teeth  (which  are  imperfectly  de- 
veloped in  the  beak  of  birds),  not  more  than  four 
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Ihnbs,  constitute  the  character  of  this  class.  The  or- 
l^ankation  of  the  vertebral  animals  presents  a  strik- 
ing  analogy  througliout.— I.  Mammalia ;  producing 
their  young  alive,  which  they  suckle  by  teats ;  having 
warm  blocS ;  a  heart  with  two  ventricles ;  lungs  ;  a 
convoluted  brain,  with  a  corpus  caiiatum  ;  five  sen- 
ses; a  muscular  diaphragm  between  the  chest' and 
the  abdominal  cavity  ;  seven  cervical  veitebrae  (one 
species  excepted,  which  has  nine).  The  mammalia, 
among  which  man  is  included,  are  generally  the  most 
intel&ent  of  animals :  they  are  divided  into  orders, 
Bcoormnf  to  the  structure  of  their  teeth  and  their 
feet,  which  organs  determine  the  habits  and  manner 
oflife  in  animals. — II.  Birdsy  avet ;  oviparous;  the 
eggs  covered  with  a  calcareous  shell ;  without  milk 
or  teats ;  heart  and  blood  like  those  of  the  mam- 
malia ;  lungs ;  no  diaphragm ;  no  teeth  apparent  on 
tlie  jaws,  which  are  (kllea  the  beak ;  feathers  and 
wings ;  projecting  sternum,  which  completes  llie  ap- 
par£us  for  flying;  a  f^aaarA  for  a  stomach ;  no  ex- 
ternal ear.  Th^  anunals  are  the  only  ones  which 
sleep  standing  ;  they  are  divided  into  orders,  accord- 
ing to  the  structure  of  the  beak  and  feet— III. 
BeptileM;  oviparous;  the  eggs  without  shells,  and 
sometimes  fecundated  without  coition ;  single  heart; 
blood  almost  cold,  and  red.  The  reptiles  indisputa- 
bly form  a  separate  class,  but  they  have  few  common 
characters  peculiar  to  them ;  some  are  inclosed  in 
a  bony  shell ;  others  are  naked ;  and  others  are 
covered  with  plates,  scales,  or  rinn.  There  are 
some  which  have  limbs;  others,  without  the  least 
trace  of  them ;  and  others,  in  which  the  number  and 
structure  of  the  lunbs  vaiy.  Some  undergo  trans- 
formations, like  insects,  and  are,  at  one  period  of 
their  life,  real  fish,  and  for  the  rest  of  their  days,  little 
quadrupeds.— IV.  Pisces,  fish;  oviparous;  eggs 
without  shell  or  albuminous  envelope,  and  fecun&t- 
ed  without  coition ;  smgle  heart ;  blood  cold  and 
red;  no  real  limbs,  their  place  being  supplied  by 
vertical  fins:  this  vertical  disposition  of  the  fins  is 
suflBdent  to  4listinguish,  at  the  first  glance,  fishes 
from  the  cetaceous  animals,  which  have  horisontal 
fins ;  the  body  is  naked,  when  not  covered  with 
scales ;  the  skeleton  is  destitute  of  solidity,  and,  in 
the  lower  species,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  cartilaginous 
vertebral  column. — ^*,  MoUusca;  no  skeleton;  the 
muscles  attached  to  a  soft  skin,  which  is  sometimes 
naked,  and  sometimes  covered  witli  shells  of  very 
various  forms.  The  nervous  system,  in  these  ani- 
mals, is  confounded  with  the  other  parts;  none  of 
the  oigans  is  protected  by  a  bony  case ;  the  nervous 
system  is  composed  of  several  jran^/m,  a  sort  of  little 
brain,  connected  by  sensitive  uaments.  The  organs 
of  nutrition  and  generation  are  very  complicated  in 
some ;  they  appear  to  have  but  two  senses,  touch 
and  taste,  but  some  have  also  sight ;  they  breathe  by 
sills,  and  have  sometimes  three  hearts.  Cuvier 
divides  the  moUusca  into  six  orders :  the  cephalopo- 
da, pteroooda,  gasteropoda,  acephala,  branchiopoda, 
and  cirrhopoda.— '"***.  JrHculaied.  Their  nervous 
system  is  composed  of  two  long  cords,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  body,  interrupted,  at  intervals, 
by  knots,  or  ganglia,  the  first  of  which  is  always  the 
largest ;  the  blood  is  cold,  generally  a  white  lymph, 
except  in  the  first  order,  the  annelides,  in  which  it  is 
red.  The  body  and  lunbs,  when  they  have  any,  are 
composed  of  rings.  This  great  division  will  proba- 
bly undergo  some  modifications  hereafter.— I.  Annel- 
ides: heart  fleshy,  visible;  blood  red;  breathe  by 
gills,  the  position  of  which  is  various ;  body  compos- 
ed of  articulated  rings ;  no  feet,  sometimes  thread- 
like members  Ui  tneir  stead.  The  annelides  are 
hermaphrodites,  and  probably  oviparous.— II.  Crus- 
taceous ;  heart  composed  of  one  fleshy  ventricle ; 
blood  white,  circulates;  breathe  by  gills;  provided 


with  antenns,  commonly  with  four,  and  several 
transverse  jaws ;  they  are  oviparous,  and  tlie  sexi^ 
are  distinct. — IIL  Arachnides,  spiders;  head  and 
thorax  united ;  no  antennae,  nor  gills ;  breathinfr  by 
traches,  or  by  pulmonary  bags ;  c&tinct  sexes ;  ens; 
the  young  unoeigo  no  complete  transfonnatioa  afW 
they  are  hatched,  number  or  eyes  and  feet  variable — 
IV.  Insects;  no  heart;  lymph  instead  of  bloods- 
breathe  by  tracheae ;  body  divided  into  three  impor* 
tant  partsr-the  head,  which  supports  the  aateniue, 
and  compound  eyes,  consisting  of  numerous  fiioKs ; 
the  thorax,  to  wliich  ht%  attached  the  feet,  to  ihr 
number  of  six,  and  the  wings,  to  the  number  of  focir 
or  two ;  finally,  he  abdomen,  containing  tlie  princi- 
pal viscera :  sexes  distinct;  oviparous ;  generate*  bj 
copulation;  the  young  undeigo  wondernil  t^ln^f()^- 
mations.  Insects  propagate  but  once  during  their 
life.  They  are  divided  into  oiders,  according  to  the 
structure  of  the  mouth,  of  the  tarsus  or  foot,  of  the 
antennae,  and  of  the  wings. — ^****.  Radiated.  Thi* 
class  is  distinguished  from  the  thi^  preceding  almo* 
entirdy  by  negative  characters,  the  animals  indnd- 
ed  in  it  having  few  characters  in  common.  Abiir- 
timis  of  nature,  provided  only  with  the  incipifui 
forms  of  Ofganiiation,  they  show  no  traces  of  circula- 
tion, no  organs  of  sense,  no  distinct  nervous  systeni : 
the  organs  of  respiration  are  indistinct;  those  of 
digestion  sometimes  complicated,  sometimes  cociskt- 
ing  only  of  a  sack  without  an  outlet ;  sometimes  ex- 
hibiting organs,  of  which  the  action  is  visible,  Ixit 
the  Actions  unknown ;  some  of  them  manifest  a 
tendency  to  the  radiated  formation,  and  many  aie 
composed  of  rays,  that  is,  of  tentacola  diverging  rv*- 
gidariy  from  the  centre  to  the  circumferenoe ;  ba 
Uiis  character  is  fiv  fitmi  being  universal,  since  many 
of  this  class  are  perfectly  spherical  or  membranous, 
without  the  least  tendency  to  the  radiated  stracture. 
They  all  inhabit  the  water. — I.  Echinodermatm  ;  dis- 
tinct organs  of  re^iration  and  circulation;  the  viscera 
contained  in  an  interior  cavity  formed  by  the  spines 
disniosed  in  rays,  and  sometimes  star-formed ;  they  in- 
habit the  sea.— II.  Intestini,  intestinal  worms  ;  long 
body,  without  limbs ;  no  distinct  viscera,  except  a  Ion:; 
digestive  canal ;  parasites  of  other  animals,  in  who^- 
bodies  tliey  are  found ;  it  is  not  known  how  they  enuT 
Uiem,  nor  is  any  thing  known  of  their  manner  of  rv- 

3>iration  and  generation. —  III.  AcaUph^s,  sea-o«n- 
es ;  body  orb  cular  or  radiated,  containing  a  digestif  r 
sack ;  no  oigans  of  circulation,  respiration,  or  genera- 
tion distinguishable ;  some  of  them,  however,  emit 
a  substance,  which  might  be  taken  for  eggs,  and 
which,  when  touched,  excites  a  tingling  sensation  in 
the  skin,  similar  to  that  produced  by  nettles  ;  the 
mouth  serves  as  an  anus ;  they  inhabit  the  sea — 
IV.  Foly]^  \  body  soft,  contractible,  forming  an  in- 
testinal sack,  which  presents  the  appeaiance  of  an 
orifice  surrounded  by  tentacuhi ;  no  appearance  of 
organization  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  them 
eiSowed  with  any  sense  except  that  of  touch ;  th«>y 
are  found  only  in  the  water,  but  inhabit  both  salt 
and  fresh.— V.  Infusoria ;  bodies  transparent,  con- 
tractible, microfcopic';  no  organ  discernible. — For 
the  mental  powers  of  animals,  see  the  article  Vndrr^ 
standing. 

Animal  Heat  is  that  property  of  all  animals.  Ivy 
means  of  which  tl  ey  preserve  a  certain  temperaturp, 
which  is  quite  independent  of  that  of  the  medium  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  appears  rather  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  sensibility  and  irrita> 
bility  possessed  by  them.  It  b  greatest  in  binis. 
The  more  free  and  independent  we  animal  is,  the 
more  uniform  is  its  temperature.  On  this  aocxmnt« 
the  human  species  preserves  a  temperature  nearly 
equal,  about  96— lOO*  Fahr.,  in  the  fnnea  region? 
at  the  pole,  and  beneath  the  equator;  and  uu  this 
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,  V9y  the  heat  of  tbe  human  body  remains 
\bt  ufvlai  exposed  to  the  roost  cpLtreme  dc^^rees 
idttsftmat;  in  fret,  oold  at  first  rather  elevates, 
ualdtnK  heat  rather  depmses  the  temperature 
of  r^  koaa  body.    Foidyoe  and  Blagden  endured 
tte  aifmaire  U  an  oven  heated  ahnostto  redness, 
aJ  Mpb  in  France  entered  a  baker's  oven  heat- 
«^b2G^  Fkhr^  in  which  fruits  were  soon  dried 
4.  mi  mtar  bt^ed.    A  Spaniard,  Francisco  Mar- 
'M  hf  aaaudy  exhibited  himself,  a  short  time  since, 
fc  hm,  iD  a  stove  heated  to  279»  of  Fahr.,  and 
a»v  hJsBcU^  inune<ijately  after  into  cold  water. 
^kfkt  was  exposed  in  an  oven  to  a  heat  of  257«, 
s  vliidi  inter  boiled,  though  covered  with  oil. 
IWp  is  also  a  remaiiable  instance  of  a  similar 
f*inan oi heaiyhf  tJtie eonvuiskmnairety  as  they 
wit  caiM,  upon  the  grave  of  St  Medardus,  in 
faaep.    A  certificate  signed  by  several  eye-wiU 
ir«v  BiMV  whom  were   Armbnd,  Arouet,  the 
imi»  of  VoUaire,  and  a  Protestant  nobleman 
ha  Pdtfa,  states  that  a  woman  named  la  Sonet, 
'•.asud  the  mkamander,  hiy  upon  a  fire  nine  min- 
eral a  time,  which  was  repeated  four  times  witbui 
'vo  ban,  nuking,  in  all,  thirty-six  minutes,  during 
wi^  uae  fifteen  sticks  of  wood  were  consumed 
TV  eomotness  of  the  fact  stated  is  allowed  even 
W  isBi  opposed  to  the  abuses  in  which  it  originat- 
'1  The  tunes  sometimes  united  over  the  woman, 
noMiaei  to  sleep ;  and  the  whole  2airacle  is  to 
>  adncd  to  the  insensib'dity  of  the  skin  and 
anrev  oecasioiitd  by  a  fit  of  religious   insanity. 
^W  £Kts  are  the  results  of  a  law  of  all  living 
L  QDOd,  Tis.,  that  the  temperature  of  the  living 
^  csBDot  be  raised  above  certain  limits,  which 
«v»  kag  fixed.    There  is  also  an  increased  flow 
'^  pmpiatiai,  by  means  of  which  the  heat  of  the 
Wij  »  earned  oS,    The  extreme  degrees  of  cold 
*^  are  constantly  endured  by  the  human  frame 
«B^«  injury  are  wdl  known,  and  are  to  be  ex- 
taiard  only  by  this  power  in  tlie  living  body  to 
vmatf  ud  preserve  its  own  heat    The  gr«iter 
k^maiiility  of  individuals,  whether  from  age,  sex, 
9  fpffiliarity  of  constitution,  the  greater  the  warmth 
'^t!ir body:  it  seems  also  to  depend,  in  part,  upon 
^^ttkBissof  the  circulation  of  the  blood :  thus 
cdim  and  onall  animals,  whose  circulation  is 
^.  fc«l  the  cold  least    The  heat  and  the  power 
^  frarrrine  it  differ  also  in  the  different  parts  of 
^^  Mr ;  tSoae  appearing  to  be  wannest  in  which 
[^  »  ibe  most  oopioos  supply  of  blood,  as  the 
^=>B>  Uie  head  and  neck,  the  lungs  and  central 
r*!*-)  «f  the  body.    We  see,  also,  that  when  the 
^^^^  of  the  body,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  is  par- 
'^y^  iocRaaed,  the  heat  of  the  part  undergoes  a 
•SUV  dan|^.  Incnaased  activity  and  motion  of  the 
^!.tt  in  walking,  running,  &c.,  and  diseases  of  in- 
?'*dfiritffBfrnti  as  fever  and  inflammation,  pro- 
^  I  aailar  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
Ad  •isz  jnaiies  the  oonclusioo,  that  animal  heat 
^^  dttfiy  upon  the  iiritability  of  the  body, 
1*^  b  tiaa  Bost  intimateiy  connected  with  the  state 
•f  »  omoBi  system.    This  view  is  confirmed  by 
*  *»  nficriments  of  Brodie,  who  ascribed  this 
^  ^  tbe  living  body  to  the  influence  of  the 
^  He  destroyed  the  brain  of  a  rabbit,  and 
J2'^^  mpiouaon  by  artificial  means  ;  but  the 
"^«  tk  mimal  regularly  diminbhed. 
•J^««.IUannijut    See  Magnetism. 
***«•  MiTTia  is  the  protection,  the  residence, 
T  ^  v«&le  Ibnn  of  animal  life.    The  simple 
"^ff^^aAstancea  are  combined  by  the  powers 
vJ^>^oiding  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
r*^aiOTanoos  animal  substances,  ffdlingna- 
™^  ■^oeitain  divisions,  which  all,  however,  in 
*»  R^eda,eQiBprehcod  each  other.    These  divi- 


sions areas  follow :  —a.  Flotds.  These  have  no  distinct 
form  or  organization,  and  yet  possess  properties,  by 
means  of  wliich,  when  acted  upon  by  the  vital  powers, 
they  are  capable  of  forming  all  the  various  organs  of 
the  body ;  and  it  is  surely  a  most  unnatural  view  of 
them  to  regard  them  as  destitute  of  life.  In  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  animal  fluids,  which,  in  tlie  processes 
of  life,  pass  constantly  the  one  into  the  other,  we  find 
all  the  fluid  parts  or  kinds  of  animal  matter:  they 
are  chyme,  chyle,  lymph,  venous  and  aiterial  blood, 
and  the  various  secreted  and  excreted  fluids.  — 
b,  Souns.  These  comprehend  all  Uie  solid  parts 
of  the  animal  frame,  both  hard  and  sofb,  and 
are  of  nearly  the  same  essential  structure  in  all 
animals,  although  variously  arranged,  according  to 
their  species.  A  minute  description  of  all  these  be- 
longs to  anatomy ;  we  shall  merely  enumerate  them. 
They  appear  in  the  form  of,  1,  bones,  constituting 
the  basis — ^the  frame  of  the  animal,  and  found  in  all 
animals  till  we  come  to  shell-fish  (whpse  shells  may 
be  even  regarded  as  external  bones), and  to  still  in- 
ferior  animals,  possessing  no  substitute  for  bones ;  H, 
ligaments  and  fibrous  membranes,  connecting  and 
covering  them ;  3,  muscles,  which  move  tiiem,  and 
place  the  body  and  its  limbs  at  the  command  of  the 
anunal ;  4,  fat  and  marrow,  which  soften  and  lubri- 
cate all  the  various  parts  of  the  body ;  5,  nervous  or 
medulhu7  matter,  constituting  the  brain  and  nerves, 
in  which  the  vital  power  seems  more  particularly  to 
reside;  6,  the  cellular  substance,  or  membrane, 
which  pervades  all  parts  of  the  frame,  and  serves  to 
connect  them,  and  to  furnish  with  tlie  fat,  which  fills 
its  cells,  a  soft  bed  for  the  vessels,  nerves,  &c ;  7,  ttie 
mucous  membranes,  lining  the  whole  body,  from  the 
nose  and  mouth  to  the  parts  at  which  all  evacuations 
take  place,  andtims  coating  the. mouth,  tliroat,  lungs, 
stomach,  and  bowels,  in  v^iich  the  important  func- 
tions of  digestion  and  respiration  are  performed ;  8, 
the  serous  membranes,  which  line  all  the  large  cavi- 
ties, and  which,  by  the  soft  fluid  that  always  mois- 
tens their  surfece,  render  easy  the  motion  of  all  tlie 
internal  organs  upon  each  other;  9,  the  vascular 
system,  or  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  conveying  the 
blood  to  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  returning  it 
from  them  to  the  heart  and  lungs ;  and,  10,  the  glan- 
dular system,  by  means  of  which  various  fluids  impor- 
tant to  life  are  separated  from  the  blood,  or  rather 
formed  firom  it  by  a  new  composition  of  its  original  ele- 
ments. These  various  classes  of  animal  matter  compre- 
hend ail  the  various  forms,  in  which  it  appeai-s  in  all 
animals  of  all  kinds ;  the  heart  of  a  frog  and  of  a  phi- 
losopher being  composed  of  similar  muscular  fibres, 
and  their  brains  of  similar  nervous  matter.  These 
obvious  component  parts  of  animals  are,  however, 
separable  by  the  art  of  the  chemist  into  more  simple 
and  ultimate  elements.  The  following  are  all  that 
are  at  present  known  to  exist,  and  of  Uiese  some  are 
peculiar  to  animals,  while  otliers  enter,  more  or  less, 
into  the  composition  of  all  parts  of  tlie  creation. 
They  are,  1,  iron,  which  is  found  chiefly  in  Uie  blood, 
in  the  state  of  an  oxyde ;  2,  lime,  which  eiitera 
largely  into  the  composition  of  bones,  shells,  &c. ;  3, 
silex,  in  the  enamel  of^the  teetii;  4,  water,  which 
gives  their  liquid  character  to  ail  the  animal  fluids ;  5, 
air  is  found,  mixed  with  watery  vapour,  in  the  various 
cavities  of  the  body;  6,  soda,  united  with  vaiious 
acids,  in  all  the  various  fluids  of  the  body ;  7,  am- 
monia, in  the  sweet  urine,  Ike. ;  8,  sulphur ;  9,  phos- 
phorus, in  the  bones,  &c. ;  10,  carbon ;  1 1,  various 
acids,  as  the  phosphoric,  muriatic,  imc,  lactic,  for- 
mic, &c.,  which  are  found,  variously  combined,  in 
most  of  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  tJie  body ;  IV, 
gelatin,  or  glue ;  13,  albumen,  constituting  Uie  chief 
part  of  the  transparent  and  colourless  membranes, 
and  the  fluids  which  moisten  them ;  14,  fibrine,  coii 
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siituUng  the  besis  of  all  the  muscles,  ligaments,  &c., 
and  the  most  important  ingredient  in  tlie  composition 
of  the  biood.  Most  of  these  substances  are  again 
susceptible  of  still  fiuther  analysis,  by  which  they 
may  lie  resolved  into  the  simple  gases,  as  aiote, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  Ike. ;  so  that  it  appears,  that  the 
ultimate  elements  of  all  parts  of  the  visible  world  are 
nearly  the  same  in  their  essential  character. 

Animai^ula,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  small 
animals.  It  is  here  used  to  denote  one  so  minute  that 
its  form  and  parts  cannot  be  distinguished  without 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Microscopical  animals 
may  be  described  as  more  or  less  translucid,  destitute 
of  members,  and  in  which  no  vestiges  of  eyes  have 
yet  been  discovered.  They  are  contractile  in  indiole 
or  in  part,  possessed  of  the  sense  of  touch,  and  nourish 
themselves  exclusively  by  absorption.  If  particles  of 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  are  a  few  days  infused  in 
the  most  limpid  water,  on  applying  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  it  to  the  microscope,  innumerable  such  animals 
of  various  shapes  are  discovered.  These  have  been 
denominated  mftiwry  anmuUcules,  They  are  also 
fowid  in  the  mud  oi  ditches,  the  scum  of  stagnant 
waters,  &c.  The  origin  of  animalcules  is  a  point  of 
extreme  difficulty,  l^cause  their  existence  seems 
solely  dependent  on  the  adventitious  union  of  animal 
or  vegetable  substances,  and  a  simple  fluid.  There 
is  great  reason  to  conclude  that  their  germs  exist, 
not  only  in  the  air,  but  also  in  the  macerating  sub- 
stances, or  even  in  the  fluid  itself,  and  are  gnulually 
unfolded  according  to  drcumstanoes.  Among  these, 
heat  and  putrescence  seem  the  most  indispensable. 
The  degree  of  heat  to  which  infusions  may  be  ex- 
posed, and  still  produce  animalcules,  is  very  diflferent 
The  smaller  species  still  originate  after  infusions  have 
been  subjected  to  212«  F^r.  in  close  vessels.  These 
appear  to  be  capable  of  withstanding  a  much  greater 
degree  of  heat  than  the  larger  animalcules.  Milk, 
blm)d,  urine,  and  other  animal  fluids,  abound  witli 
animalcules  after  standing  a  certain  time,  though  in 
their  natural  state  they  do  not  contain  them.  There 
is  no  certain  law  with  regard  to  the  particular  species 
produced  by  any  particular  infusion.  In  general,  se- 
veral different  species  will  be  exhibited,  which  dis- 
appear, and  are  succeeded  by  others ;  and  sometimes 
where  there  are  myriads  of  one  kind,  a  solitary  ani- 
malcule of  a  remote  genus  is  found  among  them. 
Vinegar  is  full  of  minute  eels,  which  are  also  found 
in  psSte.  Muller  conceives  that  the  sea  abounds  in 
animalcules  peculiar  to  itself,  and  Spallaniani  ob- 
serves, that  vegetable  substances  di/ssolving  in  sea 
water,  produce  swarms  of  animalcules.  The  minute- 
ness of  animalcules  surpasses  the  conception  of  the 
human  mind.  Leeuwenhosk  calculates  that  the  siie 
of  some  is  to  that  of  a  mite,  as  the  sise  of  a  bee  to 
that  of  a  horse ;  a  hundred  othen  will  not  exceed 
the  thickness  of  a  single  hair ;  and  ten  thousand  of  a 
different  species  may  be  contained  in  the  space  occu- 
pied by  a  grain  of  sand.  The  most  powerful  micro- 
scopes can  only  discover  points  in  motion  in  the  fluid, 
gradually  decreasing  until  they  become  imperceptible 
to  the  view.  The  Bmoe  of  animalcules  is  infinitely 
diversified :  one  is  a  long  slender  line ;  another  is 
coiled  up  like  an  eel  or  a  serpent;  some  are  circular, 
elliptical,  or  globular ;  others  resemble  a  triangle  or 
A  cylinder.  Some  resemble  thin,  flat  plates,  and 
some  may  be  compared  to  a  number  of  thin  articulated 
seeds.  One  is  like  a  funnel ;  another  like  a  bell ; 
others  cannot  be  compared  to  any  object  fiuniliar  to 
our  senses.  Certain  animalcules,  such  as  the  proieus 
difiutHMy  can  change  their  figure  at  pleasure,  being 
sometimes  extended  to  an  immoderate  length,  at 
other  times  contracted  to  a  poinL  One  moment  they 
are  inflated  to  a  sphere,  the  next  completely  flaccid ; 
and  thai  various  eminences  will  project  from  the 


Burfiice,  altering  them,  apparently,  into  animals  en- 
tirely difierenL  Their  peculiar  moUoo  is  not  lets 
remarkable.  In  several  species  in  consists  of  ioom- 
sant  gyration  on  the  head  as  a  centre,  or  round  a 
parUcolar  point,  as  if  one  of  the  foci  of  an  eUip^*. 
The  progression  of  others  is  by  means  of  leap6  or 
undulations ;  some  swim  with  the  velocity  of  bd  ar- 
row; the  eye  can  hardly  follow  them;  some  drag 
their  bodies  along  as  if  with  painful  exeitioii,  ao3 
others  seem  to  remain  in  perpetual  rest  Their  food 
is  not  yet  indisputably  ascertained.  Probably  it  ooo- 
sists  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter ;  and  tliey 
also  prey  on  each  other.  They  propagate  by  egn^* 
by  living  foetuses,  and  by  a  poilion  of  the  body  b«^ 
ing  detached.  Whether  they  have  any  iinioD  of 
sexes,  like  the  larger  animals,  is  keenly  oootested. 
The  mode  of  the  multiplication  of  animalcules,  by 
division  into  two  or  more  parts,  was  first  observed  by 
M.  de  Saussure.  If  one  oi  the  kinds  of  animalcule* 
propagating  in  this  manner  is  isolated  in  a  watrh 
glass,  the  traces  of  a  contraction  around  the  middle 
of  the  body  becomes  visible,  which  mariu  incipirut 
division.  The  stricture  soon  increases  insensibly,  awt 
the  animal  then  somewhat  resembles  a  blown  bladder 
tied  tight  across.  The  contraction  gradually  au|f- 
ments,  and  the  animalcule  is  at  length  changed  into 
two  spherules,  connected  by  a  single  point.  At  last 
they  separate,  and  two  perfect  animals  are  producvd. 


Other  kinds  divide  in  different  manners,  which  w^ 
have  not  room  to  describe.  We  will  mcotioo  cnly 
the  wdvox  giobator,  a  globular  animalcule  of  a  green- 
ish colour,  visible  by  the  naked  eye.  It  is  frequently 
found  in  the  water  of  ditches  and  marshes  aboundiai^ 
wi(h  growing  vegetables,  as  well  as  those  in  a  (fe>. 
composing  state.  Its  mode  of  progression  is  by  re- 
volving on  itself  like  a  sphere ;  whence  its  name. 
This  animalcule  consists  of  extremely  tramfiairat 
membranaceous  substances,  containing  minute  glo- 
bules irregularly  dispersed  wittiin  it  On  examiimioB 
with  a  very  powerful  magnifier,  the  glt^ules  appear 
to  be  so  many  young  voTvoxes,  each  provided  with 
its  diaphanous  membrane,  and  within  that  again  i> 
involved  another  race  of  descendants.  Some  olncr- 
vers  have  discovered  even  down  to  the  fifUi  grnera. 
tion  in  the  parent ;  others  liave  not  been  able  to  see 
fiirther  than  the  tliird.  When  the  volvoxes  have  at- 
tained a  certain  maturity,  the  included  young  begin 
to  move ;  they  detach  themselves  from  the  parent, 
and  successively  escaping  from  the  investing  mem 
brane,  swim  about  When  all  have  left  it,  toe  com- 
mon envelope,  or  mother,  becomes  motionless,  biir«s 
and  disappears.  Then  the  new  volvoxes  rapidly 
increase  in  size;  their  included  globules  likewise 
grow,  they  begin  to  move,  the  parent  borsta,  and  tbe 
young  swim  at  large.  By  isolating  these  animals  in 
watch  glasses,  the  thirteenth  successive  generation 
from  a  single  parent  has  been  obtained.  The  dangers 
to  which  animalcules  are  exposed,  infinitely  exowd 
those  attendent  on  the  larger  animals,  not  only  fraan 
the  noxious  qualities  imported  to  infusions,  bat  frocn 
evaporation.  According  to  Muller,  several  <^  the 
larger  species  are  destroyed,  and  totally  dxaolted, 
by  simple  contact  with  the  air.  Some  he  has  we^n 
decomposed  on  approaching  the  edge  of  a  drop ;  and 
otiiers,  amidst  the  rapidity  of  their  coune,  have  been 
dissolved  in  a  moment.  Too  much  heat  and  mid 
are  alike  fiital  to  them;  the  anguU/a  of  vinegar, 
however,  can  endure  a  great  degree  of  cold.  Doctor 
Power  remarks  that  tbe  vinegar  may  be  frosen  and 
thawed  several  times  over,  and  they  will  still  remaio 
as  lively  as  ever.  Some  animalcules  can  be  re%'ived 
after  the  vital  functions  have  been  suspended  for  a 
long,  perhaps  an  unlimited,  time.  This  is  the  caM^, 
for  mstance,  with  the  wheel  animal,  a  singular  anf* 
malcule.    When  the  water  containing  this  animal 
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^npoiK  it  beoomes  languid,  the  shape  alters,  and 

iK'^UEailtdBimiraiioedJes.     Its  tgare  is  now  so 

duranMaad  distorted  as  to  have  lime  resemblance 

hi iktca|  animaL    It  grows  drj  and  hard ;  yet 

<^  aad  aaj  still  be  revived,  on  being  moistened, 

mtr  «iv  DODtfas,  and  even  years.     It  has  been 

Mfi^fkoae  which  have  been  dead  for  years,  re- 

n»p«mB  as  those  that  have  been  dry  only  a  few 

i«\  Foriiaa  revived  them  after  being  dry  for  two 

r«y  Tke  pR9ence  of  sand  with  the  water  is  abso- 

8?  nraesary  for  their  revival.    Animalcules  are 

i«<  B  the  spminal  fluid,  but  in  none  of  the  other 

h-^oftbeaniDial  body,  if  recent. 

l^nn;  a  resm  exudhig  from  the  trunk  of  a  large 

totioni  tree,  called  by  Pisoy«to«fta,  by  the  Indians, 

"wHBnt  a  species  of  hymenatu    The  tree  is  found 

wacafariy  in  New  Spain  and  the  Braxils.    A  su- 

^nriud  is  someiimes  imported  from  the  East 

.Inri-tdBs  are  the  production  of  an  nmbelliferous 
:*te  (fimpmdia.  anewuni),  which  grows  wild  in 
^t  Syria,  and  other  eastern  countries.  They  are 
'vdUi  and  striated.  Hatted  on  one  side,  and  pointed 

*  Qw  ad;  and  of  a  pale  colour,  inclining  to  green. 
*3«pG  wfre  made,  more  than  200  years  ago,  to 
^Jifve  amse  in  Eingland,  but  the  summers  are 
*^  lani  caoogh  Co  bring  the  plant  to  perfec- 
=^  it  has,  ooosAjnently,  bSen  found  nece^ary  to 
^vtUie  teed  from  Malta  and  Spain,  where  it  is 

AmtA  to  a  considerable  extent  Anise-seeds 
brr  3B  uQoatie  smell,  and  pleasant,  warm  taste,  ao- 
^si^aaA  vith  some  degree  of  sweetness.  They 
^  ksf  bffn  employed  in  medicine,  and  have  been 
"'^^m^  Qsefbl  in  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  com- 
fh%  of  the  stooBch.  They  give  out  all  their  vir- 
"*  ^  lectiffd  spirit ;  and  a  spirituous  water  is  kept 
'  '^  ^V  ^  ^  cordial,  which  is  prepured  from  a 
*iiat  01  «i|imi  parts  of  anise-seed  and  angelica. 

Ami7  ;  ao  ttcient  province  of  France,  75  miles 
s>a^  aod  60  in  breadth,  now  forming,  with  some 

*  ^  i«e  provinces  in  its  neighbouiiwod,  several 
'TWawts,  via.,  that  of  the  two  Sevres,  of  the  In- 
>  wd  Loire,  the  Sarthe,  the  Loire,  but  chiefly  that 
"  V^nae  and  Loire,  in  which  also  the  old  capital 
s^^atod  The  noble  river  Loire  divided  the  old 
1^-^.    The  entire  district  contains  about  256 

***  ^nre  miles,  and  is  watered  by  upwanJs  of 

•'f^^w^   A,  is  very  fertile,  pn)ducin|^  all  sorts  of 

:3au  (nib,  hpmp,  and  flax ;  it  contauis  excellent 

**■»  and  ridi  vineyards.    Much  brandy  is  sent 

^  bfaop  to  Nantes  and  Paris.    A.  contains,  also, 

'*•  ifad,  and  tin.    It  manufiicturps  much.     The 

^^sAj^fcn,  and  the  population  was  esti- 

^priw  to  the  fint  revolution,  at  upwards  of 

'"jnfcaiiies.    St  Louis  bestowed  this  province  on 

•;>ljerChari«,  in  1246;  but,  in  1328,  it  again 

y^i»  oovo  with  PhUip  IV.     John  I.,  raised  it 

^  <U)k  of  B  dncal  poenge,  and  gave  it  to  his 

l*"^!;  hot,  in  1488,  it  reveriedonce more  to 

<3»^    DSfliarent  princes  of  the  blood  bore,  siib- 

•jf^Y  the  title  of  Anjfm,  till  Louis  XV.  confer- 

/*  ^^fthff  with  that  of  Provence,  on  his  gnmd- 

p  wjBs  Stanfelans,  count  of  Provence,  afterwaids 

*•-*  XTni.   (See  the  history  of  France  in  the  ar- 

**-*  '"anr.) 

^n.  a  bqaid  measure  at  Amsterdam,  forming 
"^^  plioQs  English  wine  measure. 
Til  IM**'^*'*  Jacob,  the  murderer  of  Gusta- 
jlJ^^^^itfiRt,  a  page  in  the  Swedish  court, 
pl^tt  inferior  officer  in  the  regiment  of  body- 
^?^^l*^  later,  an  ensign  in  the  royal  guards. 
jjj^^*y  and  knight  of  the 

rW  ^  """'^  ^®  '"**  ^  *  passionate  and 
^;^^*Mttr,and  mamtamed  a  continual  oppo- 
r^  *  «f  aeasnres  of  the  king,  particubrly  those 
'*'»*»|tbe  power  of  the  senate  and  nobles.  The 


loss  of  a  suit  aggravated  his  animosity  against  tlie 
king.  In  1783,  ne  received  his  dismission,  married 
and  retired  to  the  country ;  but,  in  1790,  returned  to 
Stockholm.  He  here  united  himself  with  several 
of  the  nobility,  particularly  the  counts  Horn  and 
Ribbuig,  barons  Bidke  and  Pechlin,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Liljehom  and  others,  and  they  decided  upon 
the  death  of  the  king.  A.  entreated  tliat  the  munler 
might  be  left  to  him ;  but  Ribbing  and  Horn  putting 
in  their  claims,  they  cast  lots,  and  it  fell  to  A.  The 
king  had  just  assembled  a  diet  in  Gefle,  1792,  and 
the  conspirators  went  there.  Here,  however,  they 
found  no  opportunity  to  execute  their  plan.  The 
measures  of  the  diet  exasperated  them  still  more. 
The  king  returned  to  Stockholm,  and  it  was  known 
that  he  would  be  present  at  a  masquerade,  March  15. 
Here  A.  discharged  a  pistol  at  him,  and  wounded 
him  mortally.  (See  Gustavus  JII.)  He  was  discov- 
ered, arrested,  and  confessed  his  crime,  but  refused 
to  betray  his  accomplices.  April  29,  1792,  he  was 
condemned  to  death,  scourged  during  several  days, 
and  dragged  upon  a  cart  to  the  sca&ld.  Through 
the  whde  of  his  suflferings  he  showed  the  greatest 
calmness,  boasted  of  his  deed,  and  ended  his  life  at 
the  age  of  31  years.  The  counts  Horn  and  Ribbing, 
and  colonel  Liljehom,  were  banished  for  life. 

AxLACE ;  a  falchion  or  sword,  shaped  like  a  scythe. 

Anna  Comnena,  daughter  of  Alexius  Comnenus  !., 
emperor  of  the  East  After  his  death  she  endeavour- 
ed to  secure  the  succession  to  her  husband,  Nicepho- 
nis  Briennius,  but  was  baffled  by  his  want  of  energy 
and  ambition.  She  wrote  a  life  of  her  father, 
Alexius,  which,  in  the  midst  of  much  fulsome  pane- 

STic,  contains  some  curious  facts.  An  edition  of 
is  life  was  printed  at  the  Louvre,  1651,  folio.  The 
time  of  her  death  is  unknown.  She  forms  a  charac- 
ter in  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  latest  romances, 
"  Count  Robert  of  Paris,"  and  this  will  preserve  her 
memory  from  oblivion  longer  than  her  own  work. 

Anna  Ivanowna,  empress  of  Russia ;  bom  in  1693, 
the  daughter  of  Ivan,  the  elder  brother  of  Peter  the 
Great  She  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Courland, 
was  left  a  widow,  and,  m  1730,  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  czifrs,  under  singular  circumstances.  Peter 
II.,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Alexis,  died  in  his  16th 
year,  and  the  young  princess,  Ivan  and  Basil  Dol- 
fforacky,  administered  the  government,  under  the 
direction  of  tlie  old  chancellor  Ostermann.  As  the 
latter  flattered  himself  that  he  should  retain  his  autho- 
rity under  a  princess  to  whom  he  had  given  the  first 
instraction  in  reading,  he  used  his  whole  influence  to 
procure  the  crown  for  the  duchess  of  Courland.  He 
gained  over  the  synod,  and  the  nobles  assembled  at 
Moscow,  and  thus  A.  was  preferred  to  both  the 
daughters  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  prince  Basil 
Do^orocky  was  appointed  to  inform  her  of  the 
choice  of  the  nation.  When  he  entered  her  apart- 
ment, he  found  a  poorly-dressed  man  in  the  room,  to 
whom  he  made  a  sign  to  withdraw.  The  other 
showed  no  inclination  to  obey,  and,  when  Dolgo- 
racky  took  his  arm  to  turn  him  out  of  the  door,  he 
was  prevented  by  A. ;  it  was  Elmestus  John  von 
Biren,  the  &vourite  of  bis  sovereign,  whose  influence 
was  soon  all-powerful  m  Russia.  A.,  at  first,  promised 
to  remove  her  favourite,  and  to  limit  the  unrestrained 
powers  of  the  czars,  but  had  scarcely  ascended  the 
throne,  when  she  refused  to  do  either,  and  prociaim- 
ed' herself  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  Biren  now 
put  no  limits  to  his  ambition.  The  Dolgomckys 
were  his  first  victims.  Their  friends  experienced  a 
similar  fisite,  notwiUistanding  A.'s  earnest  remonstran- 
ces. (See  Biren.)  In  1737,  she  forced  the  Cour- 
landers  to  choose  hhn  duke,  md  nominated  him,  at 
her  death,  regent  of  the  empire  during  the  minority 
of  prince  Ivan  fbf  Brunswick).  She  died  in  1740. 
z-  2  a  2 
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Annabcbo  ;  one  of  the  most  important  mantiflBC- 
turing  towns  of  the  Engebirg.  Mining  is  also 
carried  on  here,  though  to  a  less  extent  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  about  5000.  It  was,  at  first, 
only  a  mining  place.  Afterwards,  manu£»ciure8  were 
introduced,  particularly  those  of  various  kuids  of  lace, 
of  which  a  great  part  is  exported  to  America.  The 
mines  are  nearly  exhausted.  The  population  of  the 
town  was  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
Belgians  who  fled  irom  the  persecutions  of  duke 
Alva. 

Annals  ;  an  historical  account  of  the  afibirs  of  a 
state,  digested  in  the  order  of  time.  The  nan)e 
oomes  from  the  first  annual  records  of  the  Romans, 
which  were  called  annaiet  poniificum,  or  annales 
maximi^  and  the  compilation  of  which  was  the  busi. 
ness  of  the  pontifex  fnajtimut. 

Annamaboe  ;  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
formerly  a  very  considerable  market  for  slaves.  It 
is  a  strongly-fortified  place,  having  a  port,  where,  in 
180S,  a  British  garrison  of '30  men  withstood  the  at- 
tacks of  liK),000  Ashantees,  who  were  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege  and  retire.  It  is  said  to  contain 
lO/XX)  inhabitants.  The  fortifksitions  are  maintain- 
ed by  the  African  company  at  an  expense  of  about 
i;1900  per  annum. 

Annamooka,  or  Rotterdam  ;  one  of  the  Friendly 
islands  in  the  Polynesian  group  of  the  South  sea. 
Round  tlie  islfuid,  which  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and 
about  10  or  12  mUes  in  circuit,  lie  scattered  a  number 
of  small  isles,  sand-banks,  and  breakers.  These,  to- 
gether with  Middleburg,  or  Eaoowee,  and  Pylstart, 
make  a  group  occupying  about  3  degrees  of  laL  and 
2  of  Ion.,  named,  by  captain  Cook,  the  Friendly  iii- 
and*  or  archipelago,  as  a  firm  alliance  cmd  friendship 
seemed  to  subsist  among  their  inhabitants,  whose 
courteous  behaviour  entitled  them  to  that  appeUation. 
Lon.  174*  W. ;  hit.  20"  S.  The  island  was  discover- 
ed by  Tftsman,  a  Dutch  navigator,  in  1643.  Cook 
visited  it  hi  1777. 

Annapolis  ;  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  hi  the  county 
of  Ann  Arundel,  Maryland,  United  States.  Lon. 
70"  43^  W.;  lat  3g«  N.  PopuUUon,  2260.  It  is 
the  teat  of  the  state  government,  is  a  pleasant  and 
healthy  town,  and  contains  a  specious  and  elegant 
state-house,  a  market-house,  a  theatre,  and  two  houses 
of  public  worship.  The  streets  converge  to  the 
8tate4iouse  and  to  the  Episcopal  chun^i,  as  two 
centres.  The  shipping  owned  here,  in  1816,  amount- 
ed to  2,653  tons. — ^There  is  ^nother  Annapolis,  A. 
Royal,  a  city  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  bay  of  Fundy ; 
lon.  65»  SO'  W. ;  lat.  44«  47'  N.  The  harbour  is 
large  and  safe. 

Annat»  ;  a  year's  income  due  to  the  pope,  on  the 
death  of  any  bishop,  abbot,  or  parish-priest,  to  be 
paid  by  his  successor.  The  ctmeordata  Germanke, 
in  1448,  restored  to  the  pope  the  right  of  raising  the 
annates,  which  bad  been  forbidden  oy  the  council  df 
Bale,  in  1434-  They  were  made  perpetual,  by 
Bonifiuse  IX.,  hi  P399.  In  France,  they  were  finally 
abolished  in  1789.  In  England,  they  were  at  first 
paid  to  the  archbishop  of  Cuiterbury,  but  afterwards 
appropriated  by  the  popes.  In  ld32,  the  parliament 
gave  them  to  tiie  crown ;  but  queen  Anne  restored 
them  to  the  church,  by  applying  them  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  poor  livings. 

Anns,  the  last  member  of  the  fiauiily  of  Stuart 
(now  extinct)  who  was  seated  upon  the  throne  of 
Great  Britahi,  was  bom  at  Twidcenham,  near  Lon- 
don, 1664,  four  years  after  her  uncle,  Charles  II., 
ascended  the  throne.  She  was  the  second  daugh- 
ter of  James  II.,  then  duke  of  York,  and  Aiuie, 
his  wife,  daughtpr  of  the  renowned  Clarendon. 
Her  fisther  had  not  then  gone  over  to  the  Catlio- 
lic  chufdi;  A.,  was,  therefore,  educated  acooid- 


ing  to  tlie  principles  of  the  English  diun^,  aiiJ, 
in    1683,   married   to  prince   Geoige,    biit>ther  i«» 
king  Christian  V.  of  Denmark.    When  in   1688,  the 
party  which  invited  the  prince  of  Orangie  to  di^ 
throne  his  fifither-m-Uiw  prevailed.  A.,  the  ^Tonrite 
daughter  of  James,   wished  to   remain    with   h<T 
fiitiier.    But  she  was,  in  some  measure,  fbroed  by 
Churchill,  aflerwards  duke  of  Marlboroiurli,  to  join 
the  triumphant  party.    After  the  death  of  tM*r  si&ter, 
Mary,  in  1694,  and  that  of  William  IIL,  in  1T02, 
without  children,  and  alter  she  herself,  in  161^9,  had 
lost  her  only  son,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  she 
ascended  the  English  throne.    Her  capacity  was  bat 
moderate,  and  she  was  governed  by  Mariborouch 
and  his  vrife.    The  tories  were  satisfied  to  know  thai 
the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  a  daughter  of  Janm 
II.,  and  hoped  to  see  the  old  royal  house  revived  in 
her  male  descendants.    The  whigs  rejoiced,  at  least, 
that  the  queen,  faithful  to  the  triple  allianoe,  (^po^ 
ed  the  dommeering  spirit  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  order  to 
defend  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and  to  prevent  the  union 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns  in  one  home.     Sbe;, 
therefore,  took  part  m  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, in  which  EngUnd  captured  Gibfaltar,  the 
only  important  acquisition  of  this  eleven  years'  war. 
During  the  reign  of  queen  A.,  England  and  Son^U^wi 
were  united  under  the  name  of  Great  Briietm^  and, 
notwithstanding  the  wishes  of  the  queen  for  the  re- 
storation of  her  own  house  to  tlie  line  of  sucoessioo, 
it  was  settled  in  the  house  of  Hanover.    James  in 
vain  attempted  a  landing  in  Scotland,  and  the  queen 
was  obliged  to  sign  a  proclamation  setting  a  price 
on  his  head.    Of  her  seventeen  children,  all  d^ed 
young ;  and,  when  left  a  widow,  she  would  not  listen 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  parliament  (although  but 
forty-four  years  old  at  the  time)  to  conclude  a  new 
marriage,  which  might  throw  new  obstacles  in  thf 
way  otthe  restoration  of  her  own  &mily.    She  now 
intended  to  put  all  power  into  the  hands  of  the  turies, 
who  were  then  the  majority  m  the  three  kingdoms. 
The  duchess  of  Marlborough  lost  her  inftuenoe ; 
Godolphin,  Sunderland,  Somers,  Devonshire,  Wal- 
pole,  Cowper,  were  superseded  by  Hariey,  carl  ot 
Oxford,    Bolingbroke,     Rochester,     Buckingham, 
George  GrenvilTe,  and  Sir  Simon  Harooort,  and  the 
parliament  was  dissolved.    Peace  was  resolved  upon. 
Marlborough  was  accused,  suspended,  and  faanishetl. 
Meanwhile  A.,  notwithstanding  the  raeasur%«  whirh 
she  publicly  took  against  her  brother,  seems  not  to 
have  given  up  the  hope  of  securing  to  him  the  sor- 
cession,   but  the  irreconcilable  enmity  of  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke,  the  former  of  whom  accused  the 
latter  of  favouring  the  Pretender,  was  an  insurmouoi- 
able  obstacle.    Grieved  at  the  disappotntmeot  of  her 
secret  wishes,  she  fell  into  a  state  of  weakness  and 
lethajgy,  and  died  July  20, 1714.    The  woidt  **  O, 
my  dear  brotJier,  how  I  pity  thee  !**  which  she  pro- 
nounced  on  her  death- bed,  unveiled  the  secret  other 
whole  life.    The  reign  of  A.  was  distinguished  not 
only  by  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  I&itiah  arsn^ 
but  also  as  the  golden  age  of  English  ytefsture,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  admirable  and  excellent 
writers  who  flourished  at  this  time,  among  whom 
were  Pope  and  Addison.     It  may  be  considered  the 
triumph  of  the  English  high-church  party,  owing  to 
her  strong  predilection  for  the  principles  by  whiot  it 
has  always  been  actuated.     Her  private  character 
was  amiable,  but  her  good  sense  was  rendered  in- 
eflipctual  by  want  of  energy.    The  goodness  of  her 
disposition  obtamed  for  her  the  title  of  the  0«od  fwrnt 
j4nne.    She  was  an  excellent  wife  and  mother,  and 
a  kind  mistress. 

Anxb  of  Austria,  queen  of  France,  was  the  dao^- 
ter  of  Philip  III.,  king  of  Spain,  and.  In  1615,  married 
Louis  XIII.    On  her  oousin*s  death,  hi%  son  being 
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•nder  ^t,  she  became  sole  recent  of  France  daring 
Um»  Biaaiiy.  She,  however,  bcoogfat  upon  herself 
U«e  hundifthe  natkm,  by  her  boundless  ooniidence 
«  cnAal  Maarin,  and  was  forced  to  flee  from 
hn,  ]§  a  littie  time,  matters  were  aooommodated; 
asi  fka  bcr  son  took  the  reins  of  government  into 
lifttfitaad^  in  1661,  she  gave  up  all  concern  with 
p^waAiD,  and  spent  the  remaindir  of  her  life  in 
ittiruML   She  died  in  1666. 

A«u<tf  Clevcsb  the  wife  of  Hemy  VIII.,  king  of 
E^jbI,  was  the  daughter  of  John  III.,  duke  of 
Otis.  The  king  asked  her  in  marriaee  after  hav- 
9e  MB  a  poitiait  of  her,  drawn  by  Holoein ;  but  it 
n»  oot  loog  bffiare  he  was  disgusted  with  the  Flan- 
inu  mmt,  as  he  called  her,  and  a  divorce  ensued ; 
lira  Anne,  without  appearing  disoonoeited,  retum- 
«J  to  her  own  oouotry,  where  she  died  in  1657. 

Axnums,  or  Nkauno,  as  it  is  called  by  the  work- 
■OL  ii  a  fcoocas  particularly  employed  in  the  glass- 
bma,  aad  ooosists  in  putting  the  glass  vessels,  as 
woaat  they  are  formed,  and  while  they  are  vet  hot, 
■loalnloe  or  oven,  not  so  hot  as  to  remelt  them, 
3  «U^  they  are  snfi^red  to  cool  gradually.  This  is 
famd  to  prevent  their  breaking  so  easily  as  they 
*thernt  wookl,  particularly  on  exposure  to  heat. 
( naaal«d  glaas,  when  broken,  ofieia  flies  into  pow- 
^,  widi  ntat  violenoe,  and,  in  general,  it  is  in  more 
hiffr  offareaking  from  a  very  slight  stroke  than 
inm  «w  of oQosidefable  force.  An  unannealed  glass 
^rM  will  often  resist  the  effect  of  a  pistol  Imllet 
^md  aao  it ;  yet  a  grain  of  sand,  &lling  into  it, 
«w  sake  it  burst  into  small  fragments,  and,  which 
a  f try  anns,  it  will  often  not  burst  until  several 
aiHn  a&er  being  struck.  The  same  phenomena 
■«  aiil  Bore  rtrikingly  seen  in  glass-drops  or  tears : 
^vt  globolar  at  one  end,  and  taper  to  a  small 
tibittJiaolhrr:  they  are  the  drops  which  fiiil  from 
sW  ndttd  BBSS  of  glass  on  the  rods,  on  which  the 
b«>s  lie  BMde,  into  the  tubs  of  water,  which  are 
tpd  ■  the  work.  Those  which  remain  entire,  after 
kfiafr  fcUea  into  the  water,  show  the  properties  of 
■amalfd  glass  in  the  highest  degree.  They  will 
^  a  mmn  stroke  on  the  thick  end,  but,  if  the 
■ail  tail  if  broken,  they  bunt  into  powder,  with  a 
•^  rs^faatML  The  reason  of  this  singular  fact  is 
^^wy  BtftL  A  simihir  process  is  used  for  ren- 
•^asUiai  veaseb  less  brittle. 

Axva  of  Viterfao,  or  Jomt  Namki,  a  Dominican 
^.  aai)  hon  at  ViCofao,  in  1432.  He  was  distin- 
{>iM  fior  his  kanuBg,  and  was  made  master  of  the 
■endfahoeby  pope  Alexander  VI.  HedSed,  as 
«  vfteled,  of  poisDn,  administered  at  the  instiga- 
^  rf  Cnar  Borgai,  in  1608.  He  employed  his 
^j^  B  the  ooostniction  of  fragments,  which  he 
;*a*d  oa  the  worid  as  the  renudns  of  several  ancient 
*^  ia  '*  SevfBleen  Books  of  Antiquities."  The 
v^tteaof  tfab  work,  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  and 
^'•Mia,  was  printed  at  Rome,  in  1496,  and,  in  1552, 
>'*fMihBi  m  8vo.  at  Antwerp.  Tlie  imposition 
i ;  and,  wiien  discovered,  the  Do- 
I  to  save  the  credit  of  their  order, 
anins  copied  his  inventions  from  a 
be  found  in  the  Cdberthie  library; 
was  never  produced,  the  di»- 
le.  The  suooeas  and  maff. 
«f  the  iofgery  rendered  it  exceedingly  remark- 
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*  of  great  bat  unprincipled  ability. 
Awtt^iadibiriiop  ofCologne,  died  in  1075.  The 
HTaa  «fcie|  eeWbratea  his  praises  was  composed  not 
M^f^hadttth.  Thelasteditkmofitwaspub- 
Tl^  l^CoMnann,  Uipsic,  1816.  Thepoliti- 
^  ■^■'■u  of  St  A.,  as  chancellor  of  the  emperor 
'var?  lU^  ad  afterwards  as  administrator  of  the 
'■^Ai^  the  minority  of  Henry  IV.;  his  bold 
^*^«  VmcBMBl,  as  well  as  the  digidty  of  his 


holy  life  ;  his  paternal  care  for  his  archbishopric ;  the 
seal  with  which  he  laboured  fbr  the  reformation  of 
the  monasteries,  and  established  new  ones,  as  well 
as  churches,— gained  him  the  character  of  a  saint. 
The  hymn  of  St  Anno  begins  with  the  popular  tradi- 
tions of  Germany,  goes  over  to  the  histoiy  of  the  archt- 
episoopal  seat  at  Cologne,  of  its  thirty-three  bishops 
before  A.,  among  whom  were  seven  saints,  and  of 
their  iresidence  in  the  city  of  Cologne,  on  the  Rhine. 
The  poet  then  describes  the  secolar  and  spiritual 
government  of  the  saints,  and  his  grief  on  account  of 
uie  madness  of  his  countrymen,  continually  at  war, 
and  mutually  destroying  each  other  by  internal  dis- 
cord. In  despair  at  nut  being  able  to  change  tliis 
state  of  things,  the  German  patriot  becomes  weary 
of  life,  and  dies  of  grief  at  the  ingratitude  of  his  con- 
temporaries, whom  he  had  eealously  striven  to  benefit. 
This  Hymn  is  the  only  poetical  monument,  of  impor- 
tance, of  the  German  national  literature  of  the  11th 
century. 

ANTfuinEit  are  periodical  payments  of  money, 
amounting  to  a  certain  annual  sum,  and'  continuing 
either  a  certain  number  of  years,  as  ten,  twenty,  or  a 
hundred,  or  for  an  uncertain  period,  to  be  determined 
by  a  particular  event,  as  the  death  of  the  annuitant, 
or  that  of  the  party  liable  to  pay  the  annuity,  or  of 
some  other  person,  or  indefinitely ;  and  these  last  are 
called  perpetual  aimuities.  The  payments  are  made 
at  the  eiid  of  each  year,  or  semi-annually,  or  at 
the  end  of  every  quarter,  or  at  other  periods,  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement  upon  which  the  annuity 
arises ;  and,  where  it  is  liable  to  cease  upon  the  hap- 
pening of  an  event,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of 
which  is  uncertain  (e.  g.,  the  death  of  a  person),  and 
such  event  happens  after  the  expiration  of  a  part  of  the 
time  between  one  payment  and  another,  neither  the 
annuitant  nor  his  heirs  will  be  entitled  to  any  propor- 
tional part  of  a  payment  for  such  time,  unless  some 
express  provision  is  made  for  this  purpose  in  the  con- 
tract Tlie  probability  of  the  loss  of  such  fractional 
part  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating 
the  present  value  of  the  annuity ;  e.  g.,  if  the  life  in 
Question  is,  according  to  the  tables  of  longevity,  good 
tor  5j^  years,  an  annuity  for  such  life  is  worth  more 
than  if  it  were  good  for  only  just  five  years,  since 
the  probability  of  its  continuing  six  years  is  greater. 
As  an  annuity  is  usually  raised  by  the  present  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum,  as  a  consideration  whereby 
the  party  making  the  payment,  or  some  other  person 
named  by  him,  becomes  entiUed  to  an  annual,  semi- 
annual, quarterly,  or  other  periodical  payment  of  a 
certain  sum,  for  a  stipulated  number  of  years,  or  for 
a  period  to  be  determined  by  the  happening  of  a  cer- 
tain event ;  the  rules  and  principles  by  which  this 
present  value  is  to  be  computed  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  much  scientific  investigation.  The  present 
value  of  a  perpetual  annuity  is  evidenUy  a  sum  of 
money  that  will  yield  an  interest  eoual  to  the  an- 
nuity, and  payable  at  the  same  perioas ;  and  an  an- 
nuity of  this  description,  payable  quarterly,  will  evi- 
denUy be  of  greater  value  than  one  of  the  same 
amount  payable  annually,  since  the  annuitant  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  the  interest  on  three  of  the 
quarterly  payments,  until  the  expiration  of  the  year ; 
or,  hi  oUier  words,  it  requires  a  greater  present  capi- 
tal to  be  put  at  interest,  to  yield  a  given  sum  per 
annum,  payable  quarteriy,  than  to  yield  the  same  an- 
nual sum,  payable  at  the  end  of  each  year. — The  pre- 
sent value  of  an  annuity,  for  a  limited  period,  is  a  sum 
which,  if  put  at  hiterest,will,  at  the  end  of  that  interest 
give  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  payments  of 
Die  annuity  and  interest;  and,  accordingly,  if  it  be 
proposed  to  mvest  a  certam  sum  of  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  an  annuity,  for  a  given  number  of  years,  the 
comparative  value  of  the  two  may  be  precbely  esti- 
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mated,  the  rate  of  interest  being  given.    But  annui- 
ties for  unoertain  periods,  and  particularly  life  annui- 
ti£i6,  are  more  f  reauent,  and  the  value  of  the  annuity 
is  computed  acoording  to  the  probable  duration  of  the 
life  by  which  it  is  limited.    Many  such  annuities  are 
granted  for  public  services;  and,. as  these  do  not 
arise  fn»n  a  specific  contract,  and  are  not  usually 
subjects  of  purchase,  their  precise  value  is  not  often 
A  subject  of  investigation.    But  life  annuities  are 
often  created  by  contract,  whereby  the  government 
or  a  private  annuity  office,  agrees,  for  a  certain  sum 
advanced  by  the  purchaser,  to  pay  a  certain  sum  an- 
nually, in  yearly,  quarterly,  or  otiker  periodical  pay> 
ments,  to  the  person  advancing  the  money,  or  some 
other  annuitants  named  by  him,  during  the  life  of  the 
annuitant;  or  the  annuity  is  granted  to  the  an- 
nuitant,   his  heirs,  and  assigns,  during  the  life  of 
some  other  person,  or  during  two  or  more  jomt 
lives,  or  during  the  life  of  the  longest  liver  or 
survivor  among  a  number  of  persons  named  in  the 
act  or  agreement  whereby  the  annuity  is  raised. 
Such  annuities  are  usually  made  transierable,  and 
are  sold  and  purchased  in  the  market  as  a  species  of 
public  stocks.    When  granted  by  a  government,  they 
are  generally  one  mwe  of  raising  loans ;    when 
created  by  a  contract  with  a  private  corporation  or 
company,  their  object  usually  is,  to  give  the  annui- 
tant the  use,  during  his  lite,  not  only  of  the  income 
of  his  capital,  but  S  the  capital  itself. — If  a  person, 
having  a  certain  capital,  and  hitending  to  spend  this 
capitu  and  the  income  of  it  during  his  own  life,  and 
leave  no  part  to  his  heirs,  could  know  precisely  how 
long  he  would  live,  he  might  loan  this  capital  at  a 
certain  rate  during  his  life,  and,  bj  taking  every  year, 
besides  the  interest,  a  certain  amount  of  the  capital, 
he  might  secure  the  same  aimual  amount  for  his  sup- 
port during  his  life,  in  such  manner  that  he  should 
have  the  same  sum  to  spend  every  year,  and  consume 
precisely  his  whole  capital  during  his  life.    But, 
since  he  does  not  know  how  long  he  is  to  live,  he 
agrees  with  the  government,  or  tfn  annuity  office,  to 
tuce  the  risk  of  Uie  duration  of  his  life,  and  agree  to 
□ay  him  a  certain  annuity  during  his  life,  in  exchange 
for  the  capital  which  he  proposes  to  invest  in  this 
way.    The  probable  duration  of  his  life,  therefore, 
becomes  a  subject  of  computation ;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  this  calcuhition,  tables  of  longe- 
vity are  made,  Dy  noting  the  proportions  of  deaUis, 
at  certain  ages,  in  the  same  country  or  district-^ 
The  celebrated  mathematician,  Dr  Halley,  was  the 
tarsi  who  calcuhited  a  talile  of  mortality,  which  he 
deduced  from  observations  made  atBreslaw,  in  Silesia. 
In  1724,  Mr  De  Moivre  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  tnM^  on  AnnuiHet  on  lAvet,    In  order  to  facilitate 
the  calculation  of  their  values,  Mr  De  Moivre  assum- 
ed the  annual  decrements  of  life  to  be  equal ;  that  is, 
he  supposed  that  out  of  86  (the  utmost  limit  of  life  on 
his  hypothesis)  persons  bom  together,  one  would  die 
every  year  till  the  whole  were  extinct.    This  assump- 
tion agreed  pretty  well  with  the  tnie  values  between 
thirty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  as  given  in  Dr  Hal- 
ley*s  table ;  but  was  very  remote  fWim  the  truth  in  the 
earlier  and  later  periods.    Mr  Thomas  Simson,  in  his 
work  on  JnnuUiet  and  Revernons,  originally  pub- 
lished in  174^  gave  a  table  of  mortality  &duoed  from 
the  London  biUs,  and  tables  founded  upon  it  of  the 
values  of  annuities.    But  at  the  period  when  this 
table  was  calculated,  the  mortality  in  London  was  so 
mudi  higher  than  hi  the  rest  of  the  country,  that  the 
values  of  the  annuities  given  in  it  were  fiir  too  small 


finr  general  use.    In  1746,  M.  Deparcievx  paUiabed, 
in  his  Essai  tur  Us  ProbahiUiS$  de  la  Duree  de  it 
Fie  Humame-^  work  distinguished  by  its  penpkui- 
ty  and  neatness — tables  of  mortality  dednoed  froa 
observations  made  on  the  mortuary  registers  of  sevetml 
religious  houses,  and  on  lists  or  Uie  nominee*  in 
several  tontines.    In  this  work,  separate  tables  wen* 
firstconstructed  for  males  and  females,  and  the  greairr 
longevity  of  the  hitter  rendered  apparent    M.  D^ 
paroeux's  tables  were  a  very  great  aoquisitkn  to  the 
science ;  and  are  decidedly  superior  to  sooie  thai  are 
still  extensively  used.    Dr  Price's  fiimoos  work  on 
Anntdties,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in 
1770,  contributed  powerfully  to  direct  the  public  at- 
tention to  hiquiries  of  this  sort ;  and  was,  in  this  re- 
spect, of  very  great  utility.  Of  the  more  recent  wortLfr, 
the  best  are  those  of  Mr  Baily,  and  Mr  Mihae,  which, 
indeed,  are  both  excellent    The  latter,  besides  all 
that  was  previously  known  as  to  the  history,  theory, 
or  practice  of  the  science,  oontams  much  Dew  and 
valuable  matter ;  and  to  it  we  beg  to  refer  such  of 
our  readers  as  wish  to  enter  fully  into  the  sulject 
The  table  on  which  Dr  Price  laid  the  greatest  ttna, 
was  calculated  from  the  burial  registen  kept  at  Nor- 
thampton and  some  adjoimng  panshea.     Theire  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  as  weC  finom  original  defects  in 
the  construction  of  the  table,  as  fhm  the  improve^ 
ment  that  has  since  taken  place  in  the  healthiness  of 
the   public,  that  the  mortality  represented   in  the 
Northampton  table  te,  and  has  long  been,  decidedly 
above  the  average  rate  of  mortality  in  England.    Mr 
Moigan,  indeed,  the  learned  actuary  of  t&  Equitable 
Society,  contends  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the 
Society's  experience  sho^  that  the  NorthBrnpton 
table  is  stUl  remarkably  accurate.    But  the  fiicts  Mr 
Morgan  has  disclosed  in  his  Fiew  of  the  Rim  and 
Progress  of  the  Epdiable  Society  {p.  43f),  paUisfaed  in 
1828,  are  quite  at  variance  with  this  opinion :  Ibr  be 
there  states,  that  the  deaths  of  persons  insoied  in  the 
Equitable  Society,  from  fifty  to  sixty  yean  of  agr, 
during  the  twelve  years  previously  to  18^   wrie 
339 ;  whereas,  according  to  the  Northampton  tahle, 
they  should  have  been  545 !    And  Mr  Mune  has  en* 
deavoured  to  show  (Art  Annuities  new  edition  of 
Ency,   BrU,)  that  the  discrepancy  is  really  much 
greater.    The  only  other  table  used  to  any  extent  in 
England  for  the  calculation  of  life  annuities,  is  that 
framed  by  Mr  Milne  from  observations  made  by  Dr 
Heysham  on  the  rate  of  mortality  at  Carlisle. — It 
gives  a  decidedly  lower  rate  of  mortality  than  the 
Northampton  table ;  and  there  are  good  grounds  for 
thinkinsr  that  the  mortality  which  it  rqiresents  is  not 
very  di&rentfromthe  actual  rate  throughout  most  parts 
of  EngUnd ;  though  it  cannot  be  suppowd  that  a  table 
founded  on  so  nannow  a  basis  should  give  a  perfectly 
fiur  view  of  the  average  mortality  of  the  entire  king- 
dom.   In  order  to  exhibit  the  foundations  on  wbii-h 
tables  of  life  annuities  and  insurance  have  been  foood- 
ed  in  this  and  other  countries,  we  give  in  the  CdUow- 
ing  table,  the  rate  of  mortality  that  lias  been  observed 
to  take  place  among  1,000  children  bom  together,  or 
the  numben  alive  at  the  end  of  each  year,  till  the 
whole  become  extinct,  m  Enghind,  Fraiwe,  Sweden, 
&C.,  according  to  the  most  celebrated  siuthonties. 
The  rate  of  mortality  at  Carlisle,  represented  in  this 
table,  is  less  than  that  observed  any  where  else  :  the 
rates  which  approach  nearest  to  it  are  those  deduced 
from  the  observations  already  referred  to,  of  M.  O^ 
parcieux,  and  those  of  M.  Kerseboom,  oo  the  holden 
of  life  annuities  in  Holland :— 
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Ti  BLl^t^  rrw^mtlt  Dtnratiom  of  Human  lAfe;  skoit- 
Ut  rk  VMiAcr  »f  Persons  alive  at  the  end  of  every 
Yw.pm  I  to  IM  Years  of  Age,  out  of  1000  bom  to- 
gttkrr,  la  l*r  Mflereni  Places,  and  according  to  the 
ktUkshUm  nmdenuesUhoned, 
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In  order  to  calculate  from  this  table  the  chance 
which  a  penon  of  any  given  age  has  of  attaining  to 
any  higher  age,  we  have  only  to  divide  the  number 
of  persons  afive  at  such  higher  age,  given  in  that 
column  of  tlie  table  selected  to  decide  the  question, 
by  tlie  number  of  persons  alive  at  the  given  age,  and 
the  fraction  resulting  is  the  chance.  We  add/by  way 
of  supplement  to  this  table,  Mr  Finlaison's  table  of 
the  rate  of  mortality  among  1,000  children  bom  to- 
gether, according  to  the  c&Tement  of  life  observed 
to  take  place  among  the  nominees  in  government 
tontines  and  life  annuities  in  this  country,  distinguish- 
ing males  from  females.  The  rate  of  mortality  which 
th^  table  exhibits  is  decidedly  less  than  that  given  in 
the  Carlisle  table ;  but  the  lives  in  the  latter  are  the 
average  of  the  population,  while  tliose  in  the  former 
are  all  picked.  Still,  however,  the  table  is  very 
curious ;  and  it  sets  the  superiority  of  female  life  in  a 
very  striking  point  of  view. 


TABLE  of  the  Progressive  Decrement  of  Life  among 
'nfant      '     -^  "       •--—  ' • 


1000  Infants  of  each  Sex,  born  together,  according  to 
Mr  Flnlaison's  Observations  on  the  Mortalitif  of  the 
Nominees  in  the  Government  Tontines  and  L\fe  Annui- 


ties in  Great  Britain. 


The  next  table,  extracted  from  the  Second  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Friendly  Societies,  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the 
results  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  tables  of  mor- 
tality, in  relation  to  the  rate  of  mortality,  the  expec- 
tation of  life,  the  >-alue  of  an  annuity,  &c. 

TABLE  giving  a  Comparative  View  of  the  Results  of   various 
Tables  of  Mortality,  In  relation  to  thefoUouing  Particulars. 
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ANNUNCIATION— ANQUETIL  DU  PERRON. 


AxNffNciATiON ;  the  declaration  of  the  angel  Gabriel 
to  the  virgin  Mary  of  tiie  incarnation  of  Cnrist  in  her 
womb.— Xtt/frc  i.  iJ6— 38. 

Annunciation  Day  ;  a  feast  of  the  church,  in  honour 
of  tlie  annunciation,  celebrated  in  the  western 
cliurches,  March  25.  The  institution  of  this  festival 
is  generally  assigned  to  tlie  7th  century. 

Anodynes  (from  the  Greek  4i»i),  pain^  and  the  pri- 
vative a) ;  means  for  soothing  pain.  As  the  pain  may 
arise  &om  different  causes,  ue  means  for  counteract- 
ing it  must  be  very  different.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
pain*  may  be  produced  by  inflammation ;  and,  in  this 
case,  cooling  means,  luke  warm  poultices,  sometimes 
even  bleeding  or  piu'ging,  will  be  the  proper  ano- 
dynes. At  other  times  Uiey  should  be  of  an  iniiamma- 
tory  kind ;  for  instance,  in  debility  of  the  nerves, 
cramps,  or  spasms.  In  the  stricter  sense,  we  under- 
stand by  anodynes  such  remedies  as  lessen  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  painful  impressions,  by  diminisliing  tiie 
sensibility  of  the  nerves.  In  early  times,  when  the 
doctrine  of  poisons  and  antidotes  was  more  attended 
to  than  any  other  part  of  medicine,  the  soothing  qua- 
lity of  many  simples  was  also  more  closely  observed, 
and  a  partiailar  class  was  formed  in  this  way.  As 
this  property  existed  to  a  high  degree  in  opium,  then 
already  in  use,  it  not  only  obtainnl  the  firat  place  in 
this  class  of  simples,  but  the  name  anotljfne  was  given 
to  all  mixtures  containing  iL  The  use  of  anodynes 
is  proper  only  when  the  cause  of  pain  cannot  be  re- 
movea,  or  not  so  soon  as  its  violence  requires,  or 
where  the  pain  itself  is  more  injurious  tlian  the  cause 
wliich  pnxiuces  it ;  e:  g.,  when  it  prevents  a&voura- 
ble  crisis,  by  rendering  the  patient  unable  to  sleep. 

Anointing.  From  time  immemorial,  the  nations 
of  the  East  have  been  in  the  habit  of  anointbig  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  health  and  beauty ;  and  to  anoint 
a  guest,  was  to  show  him  one  of  the  highest  marks 
ofrrspect.  In  the  Mosaic  law,  and  several  ancient 
religions,  a  sacred  character  was  attached  to  the 
anomting  of  the  garments  of  the  priests,  and  things 
belonging  to  the  ceremonial  of  worship.  This  couUl 
be  done  only  with  oil  made  for  the  purpose,  and  sig- 
nified a  consecration  of  the  articles  to  the  service  of 
religion.  The  Jewish  priests  and  kings  were  anoint- 
ed when  inducted  into  office,  and  were  called  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  to  show  tliat  their  persons  were 
sacred,  and  tlieir  office  from  God.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, also,  the  prophecies  respecting  the  Redeemer 
style  him,  on  account  of  his  royaldescent and  his 
duality,  Mestiaty  Uiat  is,  the  AnohUed,  The  custom 
ofanointing  priests  still  exist  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
chinch,  and  that  of  anointing  kings  in  Christian 
monarchies.  In  the  Catholic  church,  the  ordaining 
bishop  anoints  with  the  holy  oil  called  chrism  (q.  v.) 
the  palm  of  both  hands,  the  thumb,  and  the  forennger 
(by  which  the  priests  hold  the  host),  of  the  person  to 
be  oidained ;  and  thus,  according  to  tlie  expression 
of  the  ritual  of  ordination,  the  hands  receive  power 
tc  bless,  to  consecrate,  and  to  make  holy.  If  a 
clergyman  is  excommunicated,  these  spots  are  rubbed 
o£  (For  the  ceremony  of  anointing  kings,  see 
Coronation.)  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  particularly 
the  former,  anointed  themselves  after  the  bath,  and 
thus  gave  a  yellow  colour  to  the  body.  Perhaps  in 
order  to  imitate  this  colour,  perhaps  to  make  the 
figure  look  softer,  and  to  deprive  it  ot  the  harsh  white 
colour,  Uiey  often  oiled  their  statutes.  The  remains 
of  the  oily  matter  used  are  still  sometimes  to  be  seen. 
AthletJe  anointed  themselves  in  order  to  render  it 
more  difficult  for  their  antagonists  to  get  hold  of 
them. 

Anomaly  ;  the  deviation  from  a  rule.  That  which 
ileviates  is  called  anomalous*  We  use  this  expression 
in  tilts  signification  in  grammar,  where  it  is  opposed 
to  analog tf.    It  is  also  used  in  astronomy,  to  denote 


the  deviation  of  the  planets  from  the  aphdiao  Cor, 
rather,  according  to  the  modem  usage>  from  the  perv 
helion),  which  is  owing  to  their  unequal  velocity. 

Anomceans  ;  the  name  by  which  tlie  stricter  Arian% 
were  called  in  the  4th  century,  in  contradistioction 
to  the  Semi-Arians, 

Anonymous  (from  the  Greek);  literally  without 
name ;  also,  a  person  whose  name  is  unknown,  ur 
who  keeps  his  name  a  secret,  e.  g.,  the  author  of  an 
anonymous  writing.  '  Pseudo  is  an  epithet  applied  to 
an  assumed  name.  Writers  often  conceal  themselves 
under  a  pseudo  or  fisdse  name,  which  they  retain  as 
authors,  even  when  their  true  name  has  long  been 
known.  It  was  some  time  since  decided  by  a  legal 
tribunal  at  Stuttgard  in  Germany,  that  it  was  not 
lawful  for  a  third  person  to  put  the  pseudo  name  ot 
another  known  writer  before  his  own  work.  The 
knowledge  of  the  anonymous  and  pseudonymoiK 
authors  is  indispensable  to  the  bibliographier.  (S<fe 
Barbier*s  Dictionnaire  des  Ouvrages  Anonymes  rt 
Pseudonymes,  composes,  tiaduits  ou  publics  en  Fran- 
9ais  et  en  Latin,  with  historical  and  critical  notes, 
second  edition,  Paris,  1822^1824,  3  vols.)  Authon 
often  keep  their  names  secret  from  politioU  motives 
e.  g.,  Junius,  (q.  v.) — In  history  we  call  jfseudo^  im- 
postors who  act  a  political  part  under  a  feigned 
name ;  for  instance,  the  pseudo  Sebastians  in  Porlit- 

gil,  the  pseudo  Demetri  in  Russia,  pseudo  Woldmar  iu 
nuidenburg,  the  pseudo  Smerdis  in  Persia. 
Anquktil  DT7  Perron,  Abraham  Hyadnthe ;  one  of 
the  most  distingushed  Orientalists  of  the  iSth  century, 
bom  iu  Paris,  Dec.  6, 1731 ;  studied  theology  at  the 
miiversity  tliere,  and  afterwards  at  Auxerre  and 
Amerslbrt ;  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  the  He- 
brew, Arabian,  and  Persian  languages,  and  returm  d 
to  Paris  in  order  to  study  them  with  more  advantage. 
Here  his  assiduous  attendance  at  the  library  excited 
tlie  attention  of  the  fd)be  Sallier,  keeper  of  the  manu- 
scripts, who  introduced  him  to  some  of  his  friends, 
by  whose  means  the  young  A.  obtained  a  small  salary, 
under  the  title  of  a  student  of  the  Oriental  languages 
Having  accidejitally  laid  his  hands  on  some  frag- 
ments of  a  manuscript  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  India  l3e> 
came  the  object  of  his  thoughts,  and  he  dierished  the 
hope  of  discovering  there  the  holy  books  of  the  Par- 
sees.  In  the  harbour  of  TOrient,  an  expedition  was 
preparing  for  the  East  Indies,  but  the  endeavours  of 
his  protectors  to  procure  a  passage  for  him  were  fruit- 
less. A.  immediately  went  to  the  recruiting  captain, 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  and  set  out  from  Paris, 
with  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  in  1764.  Struck 
with  such  extraordinary  seal  for  science,  the  govern- 
ment allowed  him  a  free^pessage  and  a  salary.  Ar  • 
rived  at  Pondicherry,  he  leamrathe  modem  Penaan, 
and  then  went  to  Chandemagore,  where  be  hoped  to 
study  the  Sanscrit.  But  sickness  and  the  war  be- 
tween Flrance  and  England  frustrated  his  hopes. 
Chandemagore  was  captured,  and  A.,  not  to  lose  the 
whole  object  of  hli  vogace,  returned  on  foot  to  Pno- 
dicherry,  and  embarked  for  Surat.  But  in  order  to 
explore  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  coast  of  Conjoaii- 
del,  he  landed  at  Mahe,  and  Journeyed  on  foot  to  SaraL 
Here  he  succeeded,  by  perseverance  and  address  In 
overcoming  the  samples  of  some  priests  of  the  Paunees 
(Destour).  They  instructed  him  so  fiir  in  the  Zend 
and  Pelilwi,  that  he  was  able  to  translate  the  Dic- 
tionary and  some  other  works  from  this  language. 
He  tJien  resolved  to  go  to  Benares,  to  study  the  lao- 
miages,  the  antiquities,  and  the  sacred  laws  of  tlie 
HiiMOos,  when  the  capture  of  Pondicherry  forced  htiu 
to  return  to  Europe.  He  visited  London  and  Oxford, 
and  returned  to  Paris  in  1762,  with  180  manuscripts 
and  other  curiosities.  The  abbe  Barthelemy  and  tiix 
other  friends  obtained  for  him  asahiry,with  the  offirr 
of  interpreter  of  tlie  Oriental  hingiiagesY  at  tlie  niyrl 
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Vkmj,  Id  ITfiS,  he  was  made  member  of  the  aca- 
(kay  flf  belles-leUKs.  A.  then  oommenoed  the  ar- 
nimnit  of  the  materials  which  he  had  collected 
vimsojiichtoil;  he  published  in  succession,  the 
Zai-AvHia,  Che  Spirit  of  Oriental  Legislation,  his 
Uwical  iod  geogfaphical  researches  in  India,  and 
h*  f«t  on  oammerce.  Afterwards,  the  revolution 
a<«rtal  his  Uteiarj  labours.  To  withdraw  himself 
Avis  bonon,  he  broke  off  all  connexion  with  so* 
ortf,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  with  no 
fod  bat  hs  books,  no  recreation  but  the  recollec- 
taa  of  ids  dear  Brahmins  and  Parsees.  The  fruits  of 
Uiitmifcneiit  were  his  work,  l*Inde  en  Rapport  avee 
(E&nft,  uid  the  UnnevealabU  Mysteries  (Oupne^ 
t'h^,  t  ToJs.,  4CO,  1804 ;  the  hitter,  a  translation 
into  Lsiin  of  a  Peraan  extxact  from  the  Vedas. 
A  hn  the  oitianal  institute  had  taken^the  place  of 
t^  iner  teademieSf  A«  was  elected  a  member. 
EtksiKiai  hf  continued  labours,  and  a  very  abstemi- 
o«<fiK,hedicdat  Pftris,Jan.  17, 1805.  Immense 
IfBfBiaf ,  Kqnuntance  with  almost  all  the  Euro- 
pnn  iaopa^es,  and  a  restless  activity,  were  unit- 
fi  in  A.,  wuh  the  purest  love  of  truth,  with  sound 
ky,  lare  disinterestedness,  and  an  excellent 
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A^QELX,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at 

Avca,  in  Piedmont,  1034 ;  became  a  monk  in  1060  ; 

'vut  7«sn  later,  a  prior ;  and,  in  1078,  abbot  of  the 

wxastoy  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  whether  the  fame 

^  t&r  Rnowiied  Lanfianc  had  attracted  him.     In 

iOia,  Itt  suooeeded  Lanfimnc  as  archbishop  of  Can- 

tfvWy,  in  Rngiami,  which  place  he  held  till  his 

^n^    IntelligiPDoe  and  piety  distinguish  his  writ- 

iSB^   He  endeavoured  to  discover  some  conclusive 

|fw6  of  the  existence  of  God,  which  he  thought  he 

lad  iosUy  effected  in  the  ontohgkai  meihody  as  it  is 

aJ<d,of  wUch  he  is  lalsely  styled  the  inventor.  He 

iifinnd  the  existence  of  a  supreme  and  perfect 

Bksk  t7ar^[imieots  drawn  linom  the  abstract  idea 

dwKt  s  Beng.    Notwithstanding  the  insuflkiency 

d  this  poof,  which  found  an  ^riy  opponent  in 

GtmSo, loonk at  Marmontier,  the  labours  of  A. 

«iR  of  gnat  importance.    Though  the  influence  of 

tk  difldi,  and  the  fiithers  of  St  Augustin  in  particu- 

Itf.  a  obviott,  he  deserves  the  praise  of  havmgde- 

tcioptd  the  nriaciples  of  his  system  of  philosofmical 

nfifiai  ia  a'deddedly  logical  fionn,  with  acuteness  and 

^m,  md  of  havmg  laid,  at  the  same  time,  the 

nWMB  of  the  achoiastic  philoscmhy.     He  died 

mim^nd  will  be  remembered  by  bis  writings,  De 

^>*«Mr,  De  LAeriaie  JrMrii,  by  his  Moiuthghim  and 

A^Moa ;  in  the  latter  of  which  his  argiunent  in 

(ntf  of  die  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  set  forth. 

AwM,  or  AMSHAa ;  called  the  apostie  of  tke  Norths 

^nmt  he  ntniduccd  Christianity  into  Denmaric  and 

^vvdra.   Bora  fai  800,  in  Picardy,  and  educated  in 

^MMtny  of  Corvey,  he  became,  in  813,  a  Bene- 

*^*   At  the  instigation  of  the  emperor,  Louis  le 

Mmjtp,  he  went  to  Denmark  in  the  suite  of  some 

jywd  IMsh  nrinoes,  in  8:^,  and,  after  many  dis- 

"VfootMots  and  penecutions,  converted  the  king, 

"•dihep«ttcrpariofthenatkm,ui830.    After  his 

^ys*  <31,  he  loonded  a  metropolitan  church  at 

^^■bs^  md  became  frst  archbishop  in  that  place. 

^^,&  tzinsfeired  his  residence  to  Bremen.    At 

^  ^  he  undertook  a  new  mission  into  Denmark, 

•  wig  to  ooBvert  king  Eric  I.,  and  went;  with  re> 
^isibliiMU  from  him,  to  Sweden,  where  he  bap- 
^  >uy  oonvefts,  with  the  permission  of  king 

*  ^  He  also  baptised  the  successor  of  Eric,  in 
^  H»  £ed  665,  with  the  reputation  of  having 
**^^  if  not  the  first,  tli^  roost  successful  at- 
J^^  fcr  the  prapagatian  of  Christianity  in  tlie 
^*^  Ha  prudence,  the  puritj  and  warmth  of  his 
"^{i^fttliand  the  integrity  of  his  life,  are  equally 


praised  by  aU  his  contemporaries.     The  Catholic 
church  has  pUced  him  among  the  saints. 

AitaoN,  George,  lord,  whose  name  shines  in  the 
annals  of  Briti^  navif;ation,  was  bom  in  1697,  ac  ' 
Shugborough  manor,  m  Staffordshire,  and  entered 
early  into  £e  navy.  In  1716,  he  served,  as  second 
lieutenant,  under  Sir  John  Norris,  in  the  Baltic,  and 
in  1717  ajid  1718,  under  Sir  George  Byng,  against 
the  Spaniards.  In  his  27th  year,  he  was  raised  to  Uie 
rank  of  post-captain,  and  was,  for  a  long  time,  on  the 
South  Carolina  station.  When,  in  1739,  the  ministry 
considered  a  rupture  with  Spain  as  unavoidable,  he 
was  made  commander  of  a  fleet  in  the  South  sea,  di= 
rected  against  the  trade  and  the  colonies  of  that  na- 
tion, "nie  expedition  consisted  of  five  men-of-war, 
and  three  smaller  vessels,  which  carried  1400  men. 
A.  left  England,  with  this  squadron,  Sept.  18, 1740, 
and  was  attacked,  on  leaving  the  straits  of  le  Maire, 
by  terrible  storms,  which  prevented  him  from  doub- 
ling cape  Horn  for  three  months.  Separated  from 
the  rest  of  his  squadron,  he  reached  the  ishuid  of  Juan 
Femandes,  where  three  of  his  vessels  rejoined  him  in 
a  very  miserable  condition.  After  his  men  had  rested, 
he  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Peru,  without  waiting 
for  the  missing  ships,  made  several  prizes,  and  cap- 
tured and  burned  tne  city  of  Paita.  After  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  intercept  the  annual  Manilla  galleon,  he 
foimd  himself  obliged  to  bum,  not  only  a  grrat  part 
of  \k\»  booty,  but  aU  except  one  of  his  vessek,  in  order 
to  equip  that  one,  the  Centurion,  with  which  he  made 
his  retreat  to  Tinian,  one  of  the  Ladrones.  Here  the 
Centurion  was  blown  out  to  sea  while  the  comman- 
der was  on  shore.  Upon  this,  much  exertion  was 
made  to  enlam  and  fit  out  a  small  vessel,  found  in 
the  island.  iJie  retum  of  his  ship  relieved  him  firom 
this  difliculty,  and,  after  some  weeks  of  rest,  he  sailed 
for  Macao,  where  he  formed  a  bold  plan  for  taking 
the  galleon  of  Acapulca  For  this  purpose,  he  spread 
the  report  of  his  havuig  returned  to  Europe,  but,  in 
fact,  directed  his  course  to  the  Philippines,  and 
cruised  near  the  promontory  Spiritu  Santo.  After  a 
month,  the  expec(ed  galleon  appeared,  which,  trust- 
ing to  its  superiority,  commencea  the  i^it.  But  the 
v^our  of  the  British  prevailed,  and  the  galleon, 
worth  J&400/XX)  was  taken ;  the  booty  gained  on  the 
fomoer  occasion  amounted  to  more  than  j&600;000. 
With  these  acquisitions,  A.  returned  to  Macao,  sold 
his  prize,  and  maintained  with  energy  the  rights  of 
his  flag  against  the  Chinese  govemment  at  Canton. 
From  wis  place  he  sailed  for  England,  and,  passing 
undiscovered  through  the  French  fleet  in  the  diannel, 
arrived  at  Spitheiui,  liaving  circumnavigated  the 
globe,  June  15, 1744,  after  an  absence  of  Uiree  years 
and  nine  months.  This  perilous  voyage  through  un- 
explored seas  added  muai  to  geography  and  navijga 
tion.  His  adventures  and  discoveries  are  described 
in  Anson's  Voyage.  A  few  days  after  his  retum,J)e 
was  made  rear-a&iiral  of  the  blue,  and,  not  long  after, 
rear-admiral  of  the  white ;  he  was  also  elected  mem- 
ber of  parliament  His  victory  over  die  French  ad- 
miral Jonquiere,  near  cape  Finisterre,  in  1747,  raised 
him  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Antony 
baron  of  Soberton,  Two  of  the  prizes  taken  on  this 
occasion  were  called  V Invincible  and  la  Gloire,  which 
induced  the  captain  of  the  former  to  say,  on  giving 
up  his  sword,  *  Monsieur ,  votu  avez  vaineu  Vlnvincible^ 
et  la  Gloire  vaus  suit"  "  Sir,  you  have  vanquished  the 
Invincible,  and  Glory  follows  you."  Four  yean  after- 
wards, he  was  made  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In 
1758,  he  commanded  the  fleet  before  Brest,  protected 
the  hmding  of  the  British  at  St  Malo,  Cherbourg, 
$ic.,  and  received  the  repulsed  troops  into  his  vessels. 
Finally,  hi  1761,  he  was  appointed  to  convey  the 
queen  of  George  Hi.  to  England.  He  died  in  1762; 
on  his  estate  at  Moor  Park, "leaving  no  children. 
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Ambpach  (Ondlftbach) ;  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  margraves  of  Anspoch  Baireuth,  now  the  chief 
town  of  the  Bavarian  district  of  the  Resa ;  contains 
1016  houses,  and  16,370  inhabitants,  with  a  fine 
palace,  a  royal  school,  and  some  manufactures.  In 
the  garden  of  the  nalaoe  stands  tlie  monument  of  the 
poet  Us,  who  was  bom  at  A.,  and  died  there  in  1796. 
The  last  margrave  ceded  the  marquisate  or  principa- 
lity of  A.  to  Frederic  William  II.,  king  of  Prussia, 
Dec.  2, 1791.  His  wife  was  lady  Craven.  Frederic 
William  III.  ceded  A.,  in  1806,  to  France,  and  she 
exch^ged  it  with  Bavaria  for  Juliers  and  Berg. 
Prussia  gave  up,  also,  Baireuth,  m  1807,  at  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  to  France,  and  France  transferred  it  to  Ba- 
varia. In  the  time  when  Anspach  and  Baireuth  were 
under  the  French  government,  Bemadotte,  the  pre- 
sent king  of  Sweden,  was  their  governor,  and  jgrained 
the  love  of  all  the  inhabitants,  by  his  strict  justice, 
even  where  French  soldiers  were  concerned,  and  by 
his  endeavours  to  alleviate,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
evils  of  war.  His  conduct  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  several  other  French  governors  of 
conquered  provinces  under  Napoleon. 

Anstet,  Christopher,  an  ingenious  poet  of  the  18th 
century,  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Christopher 
Anstey,  D.  D.,  and  bom  in  1724.  He  was  educated 
at  Bury  St  Edmond's,  whence  he  removed  to  Eton. 
In  1764,  he  succeeded  to  his  patrimonial  property, 
when  he  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Felix  Calvert, 
Esq.,  of  Albury  Hall,  Herts,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen 
children,  eight  of  whom  survived  him.  He  then  re- 
sided, for  the  most  part,  at  Bath.  He  had  long  cul- 
tivated poetry,  but  most  of  his  early  productions  were 
Latin  transhitions  of  English  popuhur  poems,  one  of 
which  was  Gray*s  Elegy.  It  was  not  until  1766,  that 
his  humorous  production,  the  New  Bath  Guide,  was 
published,  which  at  once  became  highly  popular  for 
its  pointed  and  original  humour,  and,  as  usual,  led  to 
numerous  imitations.  He  also  wrote  several  other 
pieces,  which  are  incorporated  in  an  edition  of  liis 
entire  works,  edited  by  his  son.  He  died  in  1805, 
in  his  8 1st  year. 

Amt  (formtea,  L.),  a  genus  of  hymenopterous  or 
membranous-winged  insects,  belongs  to  Cuvier's 
second  section,  aeuUata ;  fiiinily,  heterogyna. — ^This 
race  of  insects,  celebrated  from  all  antiquity  for  sin- 
gular instincts,  industry,  and  foresight,  would  require 
a  volume  for  the  enumeration  of  all  the  curious  and 
interesting  circumstances  observed  by  various  natura- 
lists, who  have  devoted  themselves  to  their  investi- 
gation. But  as  such  amplitude  and  minuteness  of 
detail  are  hiconsistent  with  the  present  work,  our 
remarks  will  be  confined  to  essentials.  To  the  works 
of  Swammerdam,  Reaumur,  and,  most  especially, 
Huber,  we  must  refer  those  who  desire  to  be  narticu- 
hirly  informed  oo  the  subject :  the  last-named  author 
has,  in  his  work  on  ants,  rivalled  his  father's  iustly 
celebrated  treatise  on  bees,  and  bestowed  upon  lovers 
of  natural  science  a  gift  as  precious  as  it  is  rare.-<- 
Most  of  the  species  live  in  large  companies  or  so- 
cieties, composed  of  three  sorts  of  individuals,  —males, 
females,  and  neuters.  The  males  and  females  have 
long  wings,  not  so  much  veined  as  in  other  insects  of 
the  same  section,  which  are  very  temporary ;  the 
neuters,  which  are  actually  females  with  imperfect 
ovaries,  are  destitute  of  wings.  The  males  and  fe- 
males are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  their  habitation  but 
a  short  time,  as  they  speedily  mount  into  the  ah-, 
where  their  sexual  connexion  is  consummated,  after 
whidi  the  males  perish,  and  return  no  more  to  their 
former  dwelling;  while  the  impregnated  females, 
alightinfr  on  the  ground,  detach  their  wings  by  the 
aid  of  their  feet,  and  commence  the  great  work  of 
their  existenccy^the  deposition  of  their  eggs  for  the 


continuance  of  the  species.  Same  of  tAe  fenalea, 
which  couple  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ant  hill,  are  fre- 
quently seised  upon  by  the  numerous  neuten,  car- 
ried back  ipto  Uie  galleries  of  their  dwelling,  and 
detained  until  they  destroy  their  wings,  awi  lay 
their  eggs ;  after  which  they  cease  to  be  of  conse- 
quence, and  are  driven  forth.  The  males  are  much 
smaller  than  the  females,  and  have  larger  eyes, 
thouffh  the  head  and  mandibles  are  proportiooaliy 
smaller.  The  neuters  have  neither  wings  nor  smooth 
eyes;  their  heads  are  large,  their  jaws  strong,  and 
their  corselet  compressed,  or  even  knotty ;  their  feet 
proportional.  These  neuters  perform  all  the  labouis 
of  the  ant  hill ;  they  excavate  the  galleries,  procure 
food,  and  wait  upon  the  larves  unUl  they  are  fit  Co 
leave  theur  cells,  appearing  always  industrious  and 
solicitous,  thej  are  apparently  endowed  with  tiie 
power  of  communicating  to  each  other  the  result  of 
their  searches  after  food,  and  thus  obtain  the  co-ope- 
ration of  several,  where  the  strength  of  an  indiTkhail 
would  be  insufficient  They  feed  t£e  larves,  or  youpg 
ants,  which  are  destitute  of  organs  of  motioo,  with 
materials  which  they  disgom  from  their  own  months, 
and  which  seem  to  have  uidefgone  some  preparatkn 
in  their  stomachs.  In  fine  weather,  they  carefully 
convey  them  to  the  surfiice  for  the  benefit  of  the  snn^s 
heat,  and  as  attentively  carry  them  to  a  place  of  safety, 
either  when  bad  weather  is  threatened,  or  the  ant  hill 
is  disturbed.  In  like  manner  they  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  nymphs  or  larves  about  to  acquire  their 
perfect  growth,  some  of  which  are  in  cocoons,  and 
some  uncovered.  When  the  time  arrives  at  which 
the  former  are  to  undergo  the  final  change,  they  tear 
open  the  cocoons  to  permit  them  to  escape.  If  the 
weather  be  unfovourable,  they  detahi  those  which 
have  acquired  their  wings  Ull  a  suitable  opportunity 
offers,  and  then  aid  them  to  gain  their  Ubeity  by  the 
easiest  route.— There  is  a  very  considerable  variety 
in  the  ant  hills,  or  nests,  acoord'uig  to  the  peculiar 
nature  or  instinct  of  the  species.  The  greater  num- 
ber make  their  nests  in  the  earth,  under  bnildaim, 
&C.,  where  they  excavate  extensive  galleries  for  the 
reception  of  their  young  ;  and  of  these  the  dwelling 
is  ahnost  entirely  concealed.  But  others  build  their 
hUls  or  nests  of  various  substances,  and  form  cones  or 
domes  of  considerable  sise  above  ground.  Some, 
again,  prefer  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  in  >duch  they 
form  the  most  singular  labyrinths,  leading  to  the  oelia 
where  the  progeny  are  to  be  reared.  These  nests, 
Aether  above  or  under  ground,  have  oommoo- 
ly  a  strong  and  sour  odour,  which  arises  from  the 
acid  secreted  by  some  of  them  from  glands  placed 
near  the  anus.  This  acid,  once  suppMd  to  be  of 
peculiar  character,  but  now  consiclered  as  acetic 
acid,  is  known  by  the  name  of  formic  fOr  acid  of  ants. 
One  among  the  most  curious  circumstances  connected 
with  the  general  history  of  ants,  is  the  exception  to 
the  general  rule  rehitive  to  the  oocupanU  of  ncats 
being  individuals  of  the  same  species.  Huber  fint 
observed,  and  his  observations  have  since  been  am- 
ply confirmed,  that  the  reddish,  Amaion  or  sanguino- 
ous  ant  resorts  to  violence  to  obtain  working  ants, 
of  other  species,  for  their  own  use,  thus  actually 
making  slaves  of  those  they  carry  off  to  their 
nests.  The  neuters  of  these  Amaions,  reculBriy 
about  the  same  hour,  when  the  heat  of  the  cby  be- 
gins to  diminish,  and  for  several  successive  days, 
advance  in  a  dense  mass  towards  the  ant  hill  they  de- 
sign to  plunder ;  there,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition 
nude,  they  enter,  seise  on  the  larves  and  nymphs 
peculiar  to  this  species,  and  canj  them  off  to  their 
own  nest,  where  other  neuters  of  the  same  spcciess, 
but  of  foil  growth,  take  care  of  these  kidnapped  i»- 
dividuab,  as  well  as  of  the  oflapring  of  their  van- 
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Aooliier  ezoeedinely  cnrioos  iact,  in 
RkttPD  Id  anCs,  is  Uie  lobservleiicy  of  the  little  bi- 
«ct!»  oikd  nhidf  or  vmt-fnUert^  to  tlieir  neoesst- 
tK9»  Ite  sphides  are  remarkable  for  ejectinff  from 
Itftir  pmineiioes  on  the  oostenor  part  of  their 
hodn.  %  snail  drop  of  limpid  and  sweet-tasted  fluid. 
Sa  «Uj  do  the  ants  profit  by  this  when  it  is  found 
dD  the  icaTCft,  but  they  know  how  to  obtain  it  from 
ikrapiKin  at  will.  An  ant  approaches  the  aphis, 
tmk  bfgias  very  gently  to  touch  it  with  his  antenna 
«frrtbesidesaiidfaacJc,asifcaressinffit.  Inavery 
dMt  time,  the  anhis  raises  its  hinder  lunbs  slightly, 
nJ  ftm  the  orlBces  oo  its  back  a  small,  clear  drop 
fxads,  which  is  greedily  dnmk  up  by  the  ant,  who 
ffpests  the  same  treatment  to  several,  until  his  hun. 
tn  is  entirely  sated.  These  aphides  have  been 
afffopriately  called  the  cotot  of  the  ants,  which,  in 
oeu  seem  to  n^axd  them  as  their  peculiar  property, 
not  flaly  taking  gnat  care  of  them,  but  fighting  for 
Aeir  ponessioo.  So  ftilly  sensible  are  they  of  their 
fint  valae,  that  they  ourry  the  eggs  of.  tiM  aphides 
ini0  thdr  nests,  where  they  take  care  of  them  till  they 
«v  httehed.  Some  species  of  ants  keep  their  aph- 
dn  sliogcther  mider  ground,  or  at  least  during  bad 
Msaon,  where  they  Teed  on  the  roots  of  plants ; 
cdMs  boiU  with  day  small  galleries  from  the  ant- 
kilb  up  trees,  and  even  to  the  branches,  upon  which 
ifae  spnidn  abound. — Male  and  female  ants  survive, 
M  Bost,  fill  autumn,  or  to  the  commencement  of 
cool  vratber,  though  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
cfiae  to  exist  long  previous  to  that  time.  The  neu- 
wn  |)tas  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpor,  and  of  course 
if^oire  00  fiMd.  This  well-ascertained  &ct  proves 
dit  their  remarlmhle  foresight  has  no  other  object 
iksa  the  oontinoanoe  of  the  species  by  perfecting  and 
vcviBff  their  habitations.  The  only  time  when  they 
frqarefbod  is  dmini;  the  season  of  activity,  when 


iWy  hive  a  vast  number  of  young  to  feed.  It  would 
be  wfl  fiv  mankind  if  ants  deriv«i  all  their  nourish- 
aat  fima  the  aphides,  or  from  the  dead  bodies  of 
ttbiT  imecia,  small  birds,  &c.  Unfortunately,  they 
•R  b«  too  cdebnited,  in  most  countries,  for  their 
^tfracthe  operations  among  the  grain,  in  gardens, 
FBBiiics»aod  conservatories.  Their  mrves  andnyrophs 
u^t  ia  some  parts  of  the  world,  collected  for  the 
^fitfat  of  feeoing  pheasants  and  young  turkeys,  but 
«e  kaow  of  no  wier  econonuc  use,  to  which  they 
Mv  fBrtJcularly  applicable.  The  bodies  of  small 
•BiBBis,  sklmied,  and  secured  near  an  ant-hill,  are 
■aeoaveited  into  very  neatly-cleaned  skeletons  ; 
lai  eve  nwt  be  taken  to  prevent  them  from  being 
orntd  off  by  larger  animals,  or  from  remaining  too 
larexposed  to  the  weather  af^  having  been  strip- 
in  ly  the  ants  of  their  flesh. 

A.vr-aATia  (jwjrijugw/Mayg,  L.) ;  a  genus  of  mam- 

«>frra«  qiadnipeds,  of  the  order  cvf^n/ola,  C.—This 

prsliM>  laoe  of  animals  is  only  found  in  the  southern 

pB^f^the  Araencan  continent,  where  they  aid  in 

»sahiag  the  nombcn  of  immense  hordes  of  ants, 

«Mi  desolate  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  their 

^^isgs*    Every  particular  of  their  construction 

^^fa»  the  ant-eatefs  especially  fit  for  the  duty  they 

F^fcp.    The  whole  head  b  remarkably  elongated, 

■d^tftug  of  teeth,  but  furnished  with  a  very 

*"^t  kng,  smooth  tongue,  by  the  aid  of  which 

M  either  their  prey.    Their  limbs,  especially  the 

^"^.  ne  very  robust,  and  furnished  with  long, 

"^i««l,  acute  nails,  admirably  adapted  for  break. 

^."^  ^  hillocks  containing  their  appropriate 

S^  "Hie  most  remarkable  of  the  species,  whose 

■'^•e  best  known,  is  the  myrmeeophagajubata^ 

^P^  lat-cater,  sometimes  called  ant-bear. — The 

^  fM^ater  b  four  or  five  feet  long,  exclusive  of 

7^  ^■'Uch  b  about  three.    The  head  and  an- 

"*«ttaitiej  are  covered  with  a  brownish  hair, 


which  b  mixed  with  white  on  the  trunk  and  tail, 
though  the  predominant  colour  b  brown.  On  eadi 
side  of  the  shoulders  there  b  a  black  band  between 
two  white  ones,  which  ascend  towards  the  middle  of 
the  back,  where  the  hair  b  elongated  to  a  sort  of 
mane,  which  increases  in  length  and  thickness  to- 
wards tlie  base  of -the  tail  The  hair  b  flat  at  the  end, 
and  round  for  the  rest  of  its  length,  scnnewhat  re- 
semblin|^  the  hair  of  the  deer.  The  fore  feet  liave 
five  digits,  with  very  strong  daws ;  tlie  hind  feet, 
four:  uiere  are  two  pectoral  mammae.  The  great 
ant-eater  leads  a  hannless  and  solitary  life,  tiut  is 
not  so  incapable  of  self-defence  as  might  be  infer- 
red from  its  exceedingly  small  mouth  and  entire 
want  of  teeth.  When  irritated,  it  erects  its  long, 
brush-like  tail,  and  waves  it  in  tlie  air,  and,  when 
attacked  by  a  dog  or  other  small  quadruped,  either 
seises  and  compresses  it  to  suffocation  between  its 
powerful  fore  legs,  or,  sitting  on  its  hinder  limbs, 
strikes  destructive  blows  with  its  strong,  sharp  daws. 
To  man,  however,  they  offer  very  little  resbtanoe, 
being  easily  killed  by  blows  on  the  head.  In  feed- 
ing, the  great  ant-eater  either  thrusts  his  long,  nar. 
row  tongue,  covered  with  a  glutinous  fluid,  into  the 
ant-heap,  whence  he  withdraws  it  covered  with  the 
insects;  or  else,  having  partially  demolished  the  hill 
by  means  of  hb  fore  limbs,  he,  with  wonderful  cele- 
rity, transfers  the  alarmed  inhabitants  to  hb  stomach, 
by  repeated  extensions  and  retractions  of  his  tongue, 
which  operation  the  animal  is  stated,  f)y  observers,  to 
effect  twice  in  a  second.  The  savages  and  negro 
slaves  hunt  the  great  ant-eater  for  Uie  sake  of  Its 
skin  and  flesh,  which  the  negroes  esteem  highly. 
Thb  species  may  be  domesticated,  and  then  feeds 
upon  small  pieces  of  bread  or  meat,  and  various  in- 
sects. Two  other  species  have  been  long  known, 
both  of  which  have  naked,  scaly  and  prehensile  tails. 
These  are  the  three-toed  ant-eater,  tnyrmecophaga 
tamanduOf  C;  tridactyla^  L. ;  and  the  two-t<Md 
ant-eater,  myrmecophaga  didactyla,  L.  These,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  their  sise  (tfie  first  twenty, 
five  inches,  with  a  tail  sixteen  inches  long;  the 
second  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of 
ei^ht  or  nine  inches),  and  the  prehensile  character 
or  their  tails,  are  adapted  for  climbing  trees  and 
preying  upon  ants  which  make  their  nests  in  such 
situations.  The  two-toed  ant-eater  brings  forth  but 
a  single  young  one  at  a  birth,  on  a  bra  of  leaves 
prepared  in  a  hollow  tree.  Krusenstem,  in  the  nar- 
rative of  his,  voyage,  describes  a  species  which 
grunted  somewhat  luce  a  hog,  had  a  tail  shorter  than 
the  body,  was  of  a  white  colour,  with  twelve  biadiLish 
bands.  The  name  of  myrmecophaga  annuiaius  has 
been  given  to  this  by  Desmarest.  All  the  ant  eaters 
are  slow  in  their  movements,  and  the  two  smaller 
species  are  especially  helpless  when  on  the  g^und, 
though  they  defend  themi«lves  bravely  when  attack- 
ed. In  order  to  use  their  defensive  fore  claws  to 
greater  advantage,  they  sit  upon  their  hinder  limb^ 
like  the  bear,  and  strike  with  great  fbroe. 

ANTiEus ;  the  gbnt  son  of^  Neptune  and  of  the 
Earth,  who  lived  in  a  cave  in  Lybia,  and  forced 
every  stranger  who  arrived  to  fight  with  him.  When-  . 
ever  he  was  thrown  to  the  earth,  his  strength  was 
restored  by  hb  mother.  By  this  means,  he  succeeded 
in  killing  hb  antagonbts,  and  planted  tlieir  skulls 
round  hb  dwelling.  But  Hercules,  whom  he  chal- 
lenged to  combat,  perceiving  the  secret  of  his 
strength,  grasped  him  in  hb  aims,  and  stifled  him 
suspended  in  the  air. 

Antagonist  Muscls  ;  those  musdes  which  have 
opposite  ftinctions,  as  flexors  and  extensors,  abduc- 
tora  and  adductors. 

Antanaclasis  (Greek;  from  •iratm»Xmmj  I  drive 
back) ;  the  repetition  of  a  word  in  a  different  mean- 
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ing,  or  as  a  diferent  pari  of  speech,  which  attracts 
atOention,  and  gives  expressiveness  to  tlie  phrase ; 
e.  e.,  '*  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  ;**  or,  *'  Live 
wime  you  live."  The  returning  to  a  subject  after  a 
long  parenthesis  is  also  called  antanackuU,    ^ 

Antab,  or  Andab  ;  a  &mous  Arabian  prince  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  and  one  of  the  seven 
poets,  whose  successful  verses,  embroidered  with  gold 
upon  silk,  were  hung  up  at  tJie  door  of  the  Caaba. 
(See  Jraiian  Litentture,  and  MoallahU.)  He  de- 
scribes in  his  Moallaka  his  warlike  deeds  and  his 
love  for  Abla.  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  of 
Menil  (Leyden,  1816,  4to.)  Hartmann's  German 
translation,  from  the  English  translation  by  Sir  W. 
Jones,  was  published  in  the  HelUtraihlenden  Pl^ad- 
«n,  am  Arab,  poet,  Himmel,  (Munster,  1802.)  In 
the  Arabian  romance  AntoTy  the  author,  Asmai,  a 
renowned  grammarian  and  theologian  at  the  court 
of  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century,  who  first  collected  the  old  Arabian  tradi- 
tions, has  added  to  the  name,  and  the  heroic  adven- 
tures of  Antar,  the  other  most  fiimous  chivalrous 
deeds  of  the  Arabians.  Sir  W.  Jones  first  made  us 
well  acquainted  with  this  remarkable  and  attractive 
romance ;  after  him,  v.  Hammer,  in  his  Fundgruben 
det  Orientei  (1812,)  described  the  complete  copy  of 
it  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna ;  besides  which, 
there  are  six  others  in  Europe.  This  romance  gives 
the  most  complete  idea  of  the  manners  and  lire,  of 
the  way  of  thinking,  of  the  opinions  and  the  super- 
stitions, of  the  early  Arabians  before  the  time  oi  the 
prophet,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  picture  is  even  now 
to  be  recognised  in  many  features  of  the  modem  Be- 
douins. It  is  written  in  the  purest  Arabic,  and 
ranked  among  the  dassics  of  Arabian  literature.  It 
is  80  attracting,  that  critics  prefer  it  to  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  Britisli  emba^y 
in  Constantinople,  has  translated  it  into  English 
(Antar,  a  Bedoueen  Romance,  translated  from  the 
Arabic,  by  Terrik  Hamilton ;  London,  1819,  4  vols.) 
A  French  translation  has  since  appeaml  at  Paris. 

Antabctic  Circle  (of  Mtrtf  opposite,  and  «fST«r,  a 
bear)  is  one  of  the  smaller  circles  of  the  sphere, 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  distant  from  the  south 
pole  23*  SO.  Antarctic, pole,  being  opposite  to  the 
arctic  pole,  denotes  the  opposite  end  of  the  earth's 
axb,  or  the  south  pole.  Till  lately,  no  hind  was 
known  to  exist  beyond  the  60th  degree  of  south  Ul 
Cook  (q.  v.)  reached  this  d^p-ee,  but  masses  of  ice 
and  storms  drove  him  back.  In  18S0,  a  whaleman 
discovered  an  island  south  of  cape  Horn,  in  Ut  6l«, 
about  200  miles  m  length,  whidi  he  called  New 
Shetland,  Since  this  time,  British  and  Russian  ships 
have  penetrated  still  fiulher  towards  the  south  pole. 
(See  Southern  Polar  Itlandt,)  Probably  not  the  cold, 
but  the  great  number  of  islands,  with  shallow  cur- 
rents between  them,  and  the  late  melting  of  the  ice 
on  the  sand-banks,  in  narrow  gulfii,  would  form  the 
chief  obstruction  to  ever  reaching  the  south  pole. 
As,  in  tlUfl  region  of  cold,  the  whales  have  oeen 
pursued  but  a  few  years,  they  are  very  numerous,  and 
diance  will  no  doubt,  lead  some  seaman,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery  in  the  antarctic  region,  to 
new  discoveries.  - 

ANTBDiLuviAif ;  any  thing  or  being  which  existed 
before  the  deluge.  See  BtStge^  and  Fo»tU  Remamt, 

Airruops;  a  genus  of  mammifierous,  ruminant 
quadrupeds,  intermediate  to  the  deer  and  goat,  first 
established  by  the  Russian  naturalist  iPbllas,  and 
subsequently  divided  into  numerous  sections  by 
Blainville,  founded  on  characters  furnished  by  the 
shape  and  curvature  of  the  horns,  &c.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  genus  are  the  following :— horns  per- 
sistent, hollow,  resting  on  a  solid,  tony  nudeus  of 
the  06  froutis ;  straight,  spiral,  lyre  shaped,  annulated 


at  base;  marked  with  transverse  bands,  a  salient 
spiral  line,  or  bifurcated  la  different  species :  gall 
bladder  uniformly  present,  which  is  not  possessed  by 
deer.  In  other  characters,  the  antelopes  bear  a  very 
marked  resemblance  to  the  deer,  except  that  some 
species  of  antdope  have  tufis  of  hair  pendent  frooi 
the  carpus.  Numerous  as  are  the  species  of  antelope, 
but  two  are  found  in  Europe,  and  only  one  in  Ameri- 
ca— ^the  chamois  and  saiga  in  the  former,  the  praig- 
horo  (q.  V.)  in  the  latter.  All  the  rest  are  natives  of 
the  hottest  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  are  gene- 
rally remarkable  for  the  symmetry  and  delicacy  of 
their  forms,  and  surpassing  celerity  of  movemeou 
Their  eyes  are  proverbial  Tor  largeness  and  lustre. 
Possessing  less  of  muscular  vigour  and  compactness 
of  frame  than  the  deer,  they  do  not  advance  by  soc- 
cessive  bounds,  but  by  a  regular  race,  the  swiftnesa 
of  which  in  some  species;  umost  exceeds  imagina- 
tion. They  are  generally  yellow  on  the  back,  and 
white  beneath,  having  a  brown  band  separating  these 
cdours  at  the  flank.  The  eare  are  long,  straight, 
pointed,  and  somewliat  dilated  in  the  middle.  Grmt 
varieties  of  appearance  and  habits  are  exhibited  in  the 
different  species :  some  are  monocamous  and  soUtary  v 
some  prefer  arid  deserts,  where  but  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence is  to  be  obtained,  of  aromatic,  acrid,  or  nlu 
tasted  plants;  others  delight  exclusively  in  the  fine^ 
herbage  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  riven  and  marsh- 
es. One  species,  the  chamois,  delights  to  browse  on 
the  almost  inaccessible  summits  of  Uie  icy  Alps :  al- 
most all  the  others  prefer  the  sultry  plains  of  the 
torrid  lone.  In  form,  some  of  the  spedes  resemlile 
a  slender  deer  or  goat ;  while  a  few  others  approxi- 
mate considerably  to  the  appearance  of  the  ox.  M^th 
a  solitary  exception,  that  of  the  gnu,  they  are  gentle, 
timid,  harmless,  and  easily  tamed.  The  gnu  is  ficroe 
and  warlike,  exhibiting  through  life  a  vicious  and 
indomitable  disposition.  Many  of  the  spedes  are 
gregarious,  living  in  herds  or  fiimilies,  consisting  of 
twenty  or  thirty  individuals.  They  feed  exdusiyely 
on  vegetable  food,  and  their  flesh  is  regarded  as  a 
luxury  when  obtained  in  the  proper  season.  Against 
their  numerous  enemies,  they  have  no  resort  nut  in 
flight,  and  swift  as  this  is,  it  cannot  save  them  firom 
the  unremitted  pursuit  of  the  jackal,  or  the  inskiious 
prowling  of  the  tiger.  Lions,  leopards,  ounces,  and 
other  carnivorous  tyrants  lie  in  ambush  fur  them  at 
their  drinking-phices ;  and  man,  aided  by  dogs  and 
falcons,  contributes  his  share  to  their  destruction.  In 
the  great  system  of  bahinces  established  by  nature, 
they  seem  peculiariy  adapted  for  their  situation,  which 
is  generally  in  countries  where  a  luxuriant  vMpeia- 
tion  requires  constant  efforts  to  repress  its  superaLoii- 
dance ;  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  large 
supplies  of  food  to  numerous  carnivorous  animals,  as 
well  as  to  the  human  race.  The  fdlowing  are  the 
names  of  the  subgenera  proposed  by  Blainville,  &c., 
and  now  generally  ndoijpied  oy  naturalists : — 1.  An- 
tilope.  2.  GazeUa,  3.  Cervicapra,  i.  Aleelaphus^ 
5.  TVagelaphut.  6.  Oreat,  Desm.  7.  BooelapA^ 
u$,  8.  Oryx,  9.  Egocertu,  Desm.  10.  Bupteapra^ 
11.  Antiloeapra. 

Antknati  (a  Latin  word,  signifying  bom  be/ore)  ; 
the  subjects  of  Scotland  bora  before  ue  accession  of 
James  I.,  to  the  English  crown  are  thus  called ; 
those  who  were  born  after  the  accession  being  de^ 
nominated  0o«l9ia/i.  The  A.  were  considered  uiens 
in  England;  so,  too,  persons  bom  in  Britahi  befbve 
the  separation  of  the  present  United  States  from 
the  mother  country  have  been  hdd  to  be  aliens  in  the 
United  States. 

Antinna,  in  entomology;  slender  bodies,  with 
which  nature  has  furnished  the  heads  of  insects,  bc^ 
ing  the  same  with  what  are  called  horns  or  feelers, 

Antknob  ;  a  noble  Trqjaii.  In  Homer,  he  is  refire- 
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iratedisa  pnidnit  old  man.    He  rec^ved  Ulysses 

nd  MfOfltus  as  guests,  during  their  embassy  to 

Trar«  aaompaxuecfPriam  to  the  field  of  battle,  to 

nci^  t^  (reaty,  and  after  the  single  combat  between 

Aj^mi  Hector,  proposed,  though  in  vain,  the  re- 

riootioo  of  Helen.    This  was  probably  the  founda> 

t«B  eftfae  story  that  he  was  friendly  to  the  Greeks, 

aai  Bnchoous  to  the  Trojans.    He  is  said  to  have 

^Amed  the  Palladium  to  the  Greeks,  to  have  given 

!k  iifmi  for  their  entnmce  by  a  light  firom  the  wall, 

tad  lo  have  himself  opened  the  famous  horse.    His 

Wrap  mnamed  safe  in  the  sack  of  the  city,  which 

BT,  however,  he  explained  by  the  former  hospitality 

<if  A.  to  Mcadaus.    He  himself  escaped  in  the  same 

mamn  as  JEocas,  and  became  like  him,  the  founder 

«f  »  aew  dynasty.     Traditions  differ  concerning,  it. 

Hie  most  oommoa  is  the  story  told  by  Virgil,  that  he 

rmovrd  with  his  sons  to  Thrace,  and  thence,  with 

ttr  Hroeli,  to  Italy,  where  he  founded  Patavium, 


AsrriMM,  in  mythology ;  the  god  of  mutual  love. 
The  hter  mythcilogy  says,  that  as  soon  as  Eros,  the 
snd  of  bre,  was  grown  up,  his  mother  bore  Anteros 
til  Mm,  a  ftctioa  which  indicates  that  love  must  be 
ootnl  Aooording  to  some  modem  interpreters, 
Uwrvrr,  Antcros  b  the  enemy  of  love,  or  the  god  of 
tttpsHiy. 
A>TViJL  See  Jniipktmy, 
AvTwxG,  Fkedefic ;  known  by  his  biography  of 
tbp  frBou  fiekLmarshal  Suwaroff,  whose  companion 
a  uns  he  bad  been.  He  was  bom  in  Gotha,  tnu 
TfUfd  through  Europe,  and  went  to  Petersburg, 
vIhr  he  liv^  by  taJung  sHAoueites  (profiles  cut  in 
pipfr),  which  just  then  &d  come  into  foshion.  The 
lihaumofthis  sort,  which  he  took  of  the  imperial 
fittily.  Bade  him  known.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
<a  die  most  hAimate  tenns  with  Suwaroff,  tul  this 
PKisl  fdl  mto  disgrace  with  the  emperor  Paul.  A. 
«i  la  18Q6,  in  Petersbuig. 

AxmoLooT  {Greek  ;  a  collection  of  flowers)  is  the 

■ae  given  to  several  collections  of  short  poems, 

aoaly  fpigiams,  which  have  come  down  from  anti> 

ftty.  llie  kst  compiler  of  this  kind  was  Meleager, 

» S]riva»  who,  about  sixty  B.  C,  made  a  collection 

^  his  ova  poems,  and  those  of  others.    In  hiter 

ta»s,  the  ane  was  done  by  Philip  of  Thessalonica, 

pofasfaly  in  the  time  of  TnnBn;   Diogenianus  of 

Kcndfa,  Straio  of  Sardis,  both  under  Adrian ;  and 

AfMhiK*  in  the  6th  century.    But  all  these  ancient 

(uimioBi  are  losL    We  now  possess  two  of  a  later 

pmd,  the  one  by  Constantine  Cephalas,  hi  the  10th 

cnnay.  who,  in  his  Fiorilegium,  made  much  use  of 

ttr  oiiier  ones,  particularly  that  of  Agathias ;  the 

4ihcr  by  Maadmus  Pknudes,  in  the  14th  century,  a 

fX  liif  Constantinople,  who,  however,  by  his  taste- 

^  ntncu  from  the  Anthology  oi  Cephalas,  rather 

•|B«d  than  tnqsroved  the  existing  stock.  The  latter 

» ihr  Boat  eommoo.  It  contains  seven  books,  which, 

«^  the  exception  of  the  5th  and  7th,  are  subdivided 

IB  ilphabKical  Older.    It  acrees  only  in  part  with 

'>  ABhology  of  Cephalas,  ^ich  has  been  preserved 

c  I  Mi0e  copy.    This  copy  was  carried  from  Heid> 

*>^taRone,  and  thence  to  Paris,  but  has  been 

Nas  nsorvd  to  the  Heidelberg  library.    The  last 

**laaa  complete  edition  of  this  original  text  is  that 

■^«ahi»  Lrip^  1813,  four  vols.    The  editions  of 

^;*ct  (Aaalecta),  Sirasb.  1778,  three  vols,  which 

yf*<«l  acoompanied   with   the   commentary   of 

2^  lirips.  1704,  thirteen  vols.,   are  compiled 

^  (he  Anthology  of  Planiides  and  Constantinus. 

u(«fBniy,  the  Greek  Anthology  has  been  often 

U"*tnl,iBi  the  rich  poetical  vigour,  the  delicacy 

«  »^^,  the  sportive  gayety,  the  noble  and  elevat- 

^^apajhts,  dif9]ay«l*in  these  little  pieces,  have 

""^■^^  fcr  them  a  deserved  admiration.    A  simi- 


lar Latin  Anthology  has  been  collected  by  Joseph 
Scaiiger,  Lindenbrach,  and  several  others;  Uie 
best  edition  is  that  of  Peter  Burmann,  junior,  Am- 
sterdam, 1769—73,  two  vols.  4to.  Oriental  litera- 
ture, particularly  the  Arabian,  is  very  rich  in  an- 
thologies. The  Arabian  name  for  them  is  Hamasah. 
Aj«THonY,  St,  the  Great ;  first  institutor  of  monastic 
life ;  bom  A.  D.  S5l,  at  Coma,  in  Heraclea,  a  town 
of  Upper  Egypt ;  went  into  retirement  from  a  pro- 
pensity to  (fevotion,  A.  D.  285,  when  he  had  never 
known  the  pleasures  <^  knowledge,  and,  probably 
never  learned  to  read.  A.  D.  305,  several  hermits 
united  with  him,  and  formed  the  first  ccHnmunity  of  • 
monks.  A.  D.  311,  he  went  to  Alexandria,  to  seek 
the  honour  of  martyrdom,  amid  the  persecutions  then 
raging  against  the  Christians ;  but,  as  his  life  was 
spared,  he  returned  to  the  cottages  of  his  monks.  He 
afterwards  left  this  institution  to  the  care  of  his  scho- 
lar Pacomius  (see  Monastery)  j  and  retired  wiUi  two 
friends  to  a  more  remote  desert,  where  he  died,  A.D. 
356.  That  he  used  no  garments  but  a  shirt  made  of 
hair  and  a  sheep-skin,  and  never  washed  his  body,  is 
more  credible  than  the  strange  stories  of  his  contests 
with  devils,  and  the  wonders  which  he  has  himself 
made  known,  as  related  in  his  life  by  St  Athanasius. 
All  his  conduct  uidicates  a  fervent  and  melancholy 
imagination.  Seven  letters,  and  some  other  ascetic 
writings  were  formerly  attributed  to  him,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  was  their  author.  There  is,  also, 
out  little  proof  that  he  instituted  laws  for  the  monks ; 
and  the  opinion  is  wholly  unfounded  that  he  estab- 
lished a  particular  order.  Yet  the  monks  of  Uie 
heretical  churches  in  the  East,  e.  g.,  the  Maronites, 
Armenians,  Jacobites,  Copts  and  Abyssinians,  prt - 
tend  to  belong  to  the  order  of  St  A.,  but  they  only 
follow  the  rules  of  St  Basil.  As  a  saint  of  the 
Catholic  church,  A.  is  much  esteemed.  Prayer  for 
his  intercession  was  intended,  particularly,  to  preserve 
from  the  St  Anthony's  fire,  so  called  from  nim,— a 
violent  and  terrible  disease  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  dried  up  and  blackened  every  limb  which  it 
attacked,  as  il  it  were  burnt  Gaston,  a  rich  noble- 
man in  Dauphiny,  whose  son  had  been  cured  (as  he 
supposed)  bv  the  pretended  bones  of  St  A.,  at  St 
Didier-la->flothe,  in  token  of  his  gratitude,  establish- 
ed, A.D.  1095,  the  hospitable  fraternity  of  St  An- 
thony, for  the  care  of  tiie  sick,  and  the  assistance  of 
pilgrims,  of  which  he  was  the  first  chief.  This  order 
received,  from  the  churches  assembled  at  Clermont, 
A.  D.  1096,  the  papal  confirmation ;  took  the  mon- 
astic vows,  A.  D.  1218 ;  and  were  declared  by  Boni- 
fece  VII.,  A.  D.  1298,  a  fraternity  of  regular  canons, 
according  to  the  rules  of  St  Augustin;  their  diief 
was  to  l^  termed  abbots  have  his  seat  at  St  Didier- 
la-Mothe,  and  be  the  general  of  all  the  houses  of  that 
order.  The  priors  of  these  houses  called  themselves 
comthuret  afterwards  preceptors^  and  were  subject  to 
the  abbot  The  dress  of  these  Anthonians  was  black, 
marked  on  the  breast  with  a  blue  cross,  nearly  in  die 
form  of  a  T.  They  afterwards  altered  the  rules  of 
their  institution,  and  devoted  themselves  to  a  silent, 
contemplative  life  of  devotion.  This  society  became 
very  rich  by  reason  of  the  many  pilgrimages  to  Uie 

frave  of  St  A.,  and  tite  presents  which  they  received, 
heir  order  now  became  widely  extended.  Even  in 
the  18th  century,  they  numbered  30  convents,  mostiy 
in  France ;  but  not  one  of  them  has  continued  to  the 
19th. 

Anthony,  St;  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  It  fumis  the  southem  point  of  the  entrance 
into  the  La  Phta.— There  are  three  other  capes  of. 
the  same  name,  one  of  which  forms  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Cuba ;  another  on  the  coast 
of  Todos  Santos  hi  Bratil;  another  on  the  coast  of 
the  straits  of  Magelhuk 
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Anthony,  St,  fidls  of,  on  the  Mississippi ;  Ion.  93« 
AQf  W. ;  lat.  44«»  15'  N.  The  river  is  6:?7  yards 
broad  above  the  falls,  and  immediately  below  it  is 
contrail  within  a  channel  of  ^09  yards.  An  island 
divides  the  falls  into  two  parts.  The  perpendicular 
height  of  the  cataract  is  16^  feet,  besides  68  feet 
more  of  a  rapid  below;  so  that,  when  viewed  from  a 
distance,  it  appears  to  be  much  hig;her  than  it  really 
is.  When  tlie  river  is  high,  the  appearance  of  these 
fails  is  very  sublime,  as  the  spray  then  formed  reflects 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  surrounding 
country  is  extremely  beautiful,  exhlbitin|F  many 
gentle  ascents,  with  eminences  covered  with  Uie  finest 
veidure.  The  portage  around  the  fiills  is  260rods  long. 

Anthony,  St,  island  of;  the  most  northern  of  the 
cape  Vexti  islands.  Topaies  are  found  in  one  of  its 
•mountains,  and  it  is  said  to  contain  mines  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  inhabitants,  chiefly  negroes,  are  about 
580  in  number. 

Anthony  of  Padua,  St ;  bom  August  15,  A.  D. 
1195,  of  a  noble  &mily  in  Lisbon  ;  one  of  the  most 
renowned  disciples  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  a 
powerful  advocate  of  the  Franciscan  order,  which  he 
entered  A.  D.  1220 ;  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  in  a  voyage  to  Africa,  which  he  had  under- 
taken with  a  view  of  becoming  a  martyr  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  preached,  with  great  applause  at 
Montpellier,  Toulouse,  Bologna,  and  Padua,  where 
he  died,  June  13,  A.D.  1231.  His  legends  are  fiill 
of  prodigies;  but  all  agree  in  extolling  liis  talents  as 
a  preacher.  According  to  tradition,  the  very  fishes 
were  affected  by  his  eloquence.  The  Catholic 
church,  particularly  in  Portugal  and  Italy,  honoured 
him  as  one  of  its  most  eminent  saints,  among  whom 
pope  Gregory  IX.  assigned  him  a  plaice,  A.D.  1232. 
At  Padua,  a  church,  containing  his  sepulchre,  is  con- 
secrated to  him, which  is  a  master-pieoeof  architecture. 

Anturacitk  (from  ••^f«i,  coal)  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  coal  used  in  the 
arts  and  domestic  economy.  Its  mineralogical  char- 
acter is  as  follows :  colour,  greyish-black,  or  iron- 
black  ;  lustre,  imperfectly  metallic ;  opaque ;  specific 
gravity,  from  1*4  to  1*6;  fracture,  conchoidal. 
Some  varieties  abound  in  fissures,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  possess  an  irregular  columnar  structure, 
and  a  lower  degree  of  lustre,  and  occasionally 
highly  compact,  en  a  black  colour,  with  a  shining 
lustre,  and  occasionally  highly  tarnished  with  irri- 
descent  colours.  Anthracite  consists  wholly  of  car- 
bon, mixed  with  a  slight  and  variable  proportion 
of  oxyde  of  iron,  si&x,  and  alumine.  It  is  in- 
flammable with  some  difficulty,  and  bums  without 
smell  or  smoke,  leaving  a  more  or  less  earthy  resi- 
due. It  is  less  widely  distributed  than  the  bitumin- 
ous coal,  and  belongs  exclusively  to  transition  rocks. 
It  has  been  found  in  several  European  countries, 
where  owing  to  its  limited  extent  and  other  causes, 
its  use  appears  to  be  but  little  known.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  on  the  contrary,  it  occurs  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and,  within  the  last  ten  years,  has  ac- 
quired a  high  degree  of  importance.  Its  difficult 
combustibility  was,  fbr  a  time,  an  obstacle  to  its  in- 
troduction ;  this,  however,  was  obviated  by  the  in- 
vention of  peculiar  furnaces  and  grates.  It  is  now 
very  lanrely  used  in  all  the  mantime  parts  of  Uie 
United  States,  not  only  for  manuflEicturing  purposes, 
in  which  its  utility  is  immense,  but  in  the  warming 
of  apartments,  both  private  and  public ;  and  its 
clieapness,  tlie  Intensity  and  equability  of  heat  it  pro- 
duces, together  with  its  perfect  safety,  and  freedom 
from  all  disagreeable  smoke  and  itmell,  g^ive  it  a  de- 
cided preference  over  every  other  soecies  of  fuel. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  anthracite  coei  formation  is 
known  to  cover  a  tract  of  country  many  miles  in 
width,  extending  across  the  two  entire  counties  of 


Lucerne  and  Schuylkill.  Mauch  Chunk,  upon  the 
Lehigh,  Fottsville,  at  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill 
canal,  and  Wilkesbarre,  upon  the  Susauefaanna,  ha%-- 
ing  aSOforded  the  chief  supply  of  coal  from  this  re- 
gion, as  well  as  the  greatest  proportion  consumed  in 
the  United  States.  At  Maudi  Chunk,  80O  men  were 
employed  in  digging  coal,  in  1825,  in  which  yvar 
750,000  bushels  were  sent  to  Philadelphia.  The 
anthracite,  throughout  this  region,  is  explored  wHh 
very  little  labour,  being  situat^  in  hills  larom  30Oto 
600  feet  above  the  level  of  neighbouring  riven  and 
canals,  and  existing  in  nearly  horiiontu  beds,  from 
15  to  40  feet  in  thiduiess,  covered  only  by  a  few  feet 
of  gravelly  loam.  At  Portsmouth,  in  Rhode  Island, 
an  extensive  bed  of  this  coal  has  been  worked,  with 
some  interruption,  fbr  20  yean ;  and,  more  recently, 
a  mine  of  anthracite  has  been  opened  at  Worcester, 
in  Massachusetts,  at  the  head  of  the  Blackstone  canaL 

Anthropoutgs  ;  petrifiulions  of  human  bodies  or 
parts  of  the  body.  (See  Petrificatumt.)  Those  ci 
animals  are  called  zooiHes. 

Anthropology  (  from  m*$^mwt^  man,  and  x*y*f,  a 
discourse)  signifies  the  science  which  treats  of  hmnan 
nature,  either  in  a  physical  or  an  intellectual  point  of 
view.  It  is  frequently  used  to  denote  the  science  of 
anatomy.  In  theology,  it  denotes  a  way  of  speaking 
of  God  after  the  manner  of  men,  by  attributing  to 
him  human  passions  and  afiections.  {See  PhUotopky.) 
AivTHROPOMORPHiTBB  (from  «*/(«Mr«f ,  man,  and  ^iff w« 
form) ;  called  also  Audimu  ;  the  adhexents  of  Audi- 
us,  or  Audaus,  a  teacher  in  Syria,  who  was  banisli- 
ed  to  Scythia,  introduced  Christianity  among  the 
Goths,  and  died  about  370  after  Christ  They  were 
excommunicated  by  the  orthodox  churdi,  rather  on 
account  of  their  persevering  in  the  old  way  of  cele- 
brating Easter,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Jewish 
Passover,  their  deviation  from  the  usual  penances, 
and  their  seal  against  unworthy  priests,  than  on  ac- 
count of  their  representation  of  God  in  a  haman 
shape.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  centmy, 
they  still  existed,  as  schismatics  of  severe  morals,  in 
small  bodies  in  Syria ;  in.  the  fifth  century  they 
were  extinct— The  Italian  divines  at  Vioenn,  about 
the  year  938,  who  were  called  AnthnypomorpkiatM  on 
account  of  similar  representations  of  uod,  formed  no 
sect 

Anthropophagi  (from  afifmT§f,  man,  and  f«>«, 
I  eat) ;  man-eaters,  cannibals.  The  practice  of  eat- 
ing human  flesh,  unnatural  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  is 
found  to  prevail  among  some  nations.  In  some  cases, 
hmiger,  in  others,  revenge,  in  others  superstition,  is 
the  motive ;  at  least,  it  is  reported  that  the  Mexicans 
used  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  victims  whom  they  bad 
sacrificed  to  their  idols.  In  some  instances,  a  horrid 
desire  for  human  flesh  appears  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  disease,  like  other  perversions  of  the 
appetite.  Thus  a  cowherd,  named  Goldschmidt, 
who  had  committed  a  murder,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent discovery,  had  cut  the  body  in  pieces,  is  said  to 
have  felt  a  craving  for  human  flesh  arise  within  him, 
and,  after  devouring  the  body  of  the  murdered  man, 
to  have  killed  an  infant  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
gpratifying  his  unnatural  longing.  (See  Gruner's 
Almanac  for  Phytkiant,  Almanack  fur  Aeritty  I7)BS, 
page  312.)  Boethius  reports,  in  his  history  of  Soot- 
uumI,  an  instance  in  which  this  disease  seised  a  wlmle 
fEunily.  A  robber,  his  wife  and  children,  were  bamt, 
because  they  had  killed  and  eaten  several  peraons 
whom  they  had  enticed  into  their  dwelluig.  Only 
one  daughter,  who  was  very  young,  was  left  alWe ; 
but  scarcely  had  she  reached  her  12th  year,  when 
she  was  executed  for  the  same  crime.  Thai  there 
are  nations  who  eat  the  flesh  of  enemies  slain  in 
battle,  e.  g.,  the  New  Zealanders,  is  well  known  ; 
but  there  are  none  wliomake  human  flesh  their  osunl 
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boi  cBtfty  perlttpsy  the  Battos  in  Sumatra,  ac- 

ctf^^Btfae  report  of  Anderson  (London,  1826). 

TWcraekjof  the  first  conquerors  of  America,  the 

apuipi^iiiamed  the  gentle  natives  to  a  barbarous 

nvtaft ;  lad  they  were  calumniated  as  cannibals, 

b«iiiij  I  bftter  pretext  for  their  destruction.  Under 

EL*pnnor,  the  Caribs  were  extirpated.    Modem 

ai^sn  have  not  confinned  those  sweeping  ac- 

r?«sBs of  barfauism  and  cannibalism;  and  even 

*ls^  ibej  have  met  with  nations  who  ate  human 

i^  ;tfaM  of  slaughtered  enemies),  they  have  found 

»JB  niU  tad  kind-hearted  people.    In  Germany, 

::cac  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  it  was  pretended  that 

rf«a  had  been  known  to  murder  travellers,  cut 

om  io  pieces,  salt  and  eat  them  I    Cannibalism 

fmatifll  aoung  the  savage  Scythians  and  Sarmaii- 

^  ftlso  aaioag  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 

.buLtccmrs.    See  Rhyikmus.  * 

Ixnas ;  an  old  town  of  Provence,  in  the  depart- 

Ertt  of  the  Var,  on  the  Mediterranean,  with  a 

'varafions  harbour  and  a  strong  citadel.    It  was 

badni  lif  the  Massilians,  340  B.  C.  and  named 

AdiMiu,   A.  now  contains  500  houses,  with  5270 

jT^Ltmrt  It  is  an  important  barrier  fortress  on  the 

'lir  cf  Itilj,  and  was,  in  1747,  besieged  without 

'irfs  by  the  Austrians  and  British.    A.  is  remark- 

•Wibr  faeiDg  the  only  place  where  the  French 

*^Am  TfUatA.  to  join  Napoleon  on  his  landing  fipom 

V^  ia  1815.     Lon.  T  W  E. ;  lat.  43"  35'  N. 

A>TKA6UJt.  See  AnHoue. 

.ImcRBsr.    In  the  last  centuries  before  Christ, 

^  irwstaooecued  with  their  idea  of  the  Messiah 

*>  Ktioo  of  an  Anti-Messiah,  or  an  enemy  to  the 

otm^  of  the  Messiah  to  promote  the  good  of  their 

otin.  who  would  cause  great  sufferings  before  the 

^fH  of  the  latter.    The  books  of  the  New  Testa- 

kaBention  the  Antichrist  as  one  or  several  false 

pnpbrts,  who  would  pretend  to  be  the  true  Christ, 

mivcuid  deceive  the  world.    In  the  Apocalypse 

iW,  he  is  represented  as  a  powerful  ruler,  opposed 

a)i  faiistiainty.   The  Christians,  in  the  first  centuries, 

(^niKd  the  idea  of  such  a  powerful  enemy  of  the 

dtuicfa,  whose  appeaiance,  announced  by  their  o^vn 

pff^ecntioos,  would  precede  the  re-appearance  of 

'))fisc«liich  was  then  commonly  expected    With 

:^  belief  of  the  millennium,  which  was  to  succeed 

^  TfatiaiB  of  the  church  by  the  Antichrist,  the 

ita  of  sach  a  being  continued  under  various  forms, 

^  he«htened  hj  the  most  lively  d^criptions  on  the 

Ft  of  die  Christian  fiithers,  until  the  year  1000  had 

^a9«d  without  the  ftdllment  of  these  prophecies, 

«a  the  Bilicnnial  enthusiasm  itself  was  cooled.  The 

*«>fntitioo  of  the  Apocalypse  constantly  oocasion- 

'^Kw  (ilmiitions  on  the  appeaiance  of  the  Anti- 

<b^   hi  the  middle  ages,  the  opponents  of  the 

^^n  faienrcfay  eagerly  applied  this  character  to  the 

I^.  in  whom  not  only  the  Waldenses,  Wickliffites, 

B^Hwito,  hot  even  Luther  and  his  firiends,  re- 

^■^bM  the  true  Antichrist,  as  having  placed  him- 

^  Hainst  aad  above  Christ    On  the  other  hand, 

a^Cjihoiiei  bestowed  this  title  on  Luther  and  other 

'^^e&   Thus  the  idea  of^the  Antichrist,  as  a 

^>gB«B  enemy  to  the  true  church,  remained  under 

'^^ctyof  fiuiDs,  without  ever  regaining  universal 

*»wWgmenL      The   fiuhers    have   generally 

^c^  tnt  the  Antichrist  will  appear,  at  the  ap- 

jtvaorthe  last  day,  ui  a  bodily  shape ;  but  as  to 

^  <^  aod  time  and  place  of  appearing,  their 

^•"*  tter.  Some  believe  that  he  will  be  a  mere 

^ll^'the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition,''  spoken 

<*2^hal ;  and  others,  that  he  will  be  an  incar- 

■■■  «l  the  deviL    Malvenda,  in  a  large  work, 

""^^cf  thirteen  books,  has  given  tlie  most  mi- 

■■•••wtofthe  bifth,  childhood,  education,  char- 

■™>pwfr,  wars,  persecntions,  and  death  of  Anti- 


christ. The  church  of  Rome  has  never  pronounced 
any  decision  with  regard  to  the  various  notions  its 
memliers  have  entertained  on  this  subject.  Napoleon 
was  styled  AntichrUt  by  some  persons,  and  several 
passages  of  the  Apocalypse  were  referred  to  him.  At 
present,  the  great  party  of  fanatics,  political  and  re- 
ligious, perceive  the  Anticlirist  in  human  reason,  or, 
rather,  in  the  free  use  of  it  against  the  views  and 
pretensicMis  of  &naticism.  Among  the  Jews,  too, 
since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  ttie 
wonderful  prophecy  of  "a  contest  is  preserved,  in 
which  an  Antichrist,  by  name  ArmiiluSf  will  be  van- 
quished by  the  true  Messiah,  after  a  severe  oppres- 
sion of  the  Jews. 

Anticyra  ;  a  town  of  Phocis,  in  Greece,  famous 
for  the  hellebore  whioh  it  produced.  This  plant  was 
of  great  service  in  curing  diseases,  particularly  in- 
sanity,  and  A.  was  therefore  much  resorted  to  by  the 
ancients ;  hence  the  expression  of  Horace,  Naviget 
Aniicyram. 

Antigone,  the  fruit  of  the  incestuous  mairiage  of 
CEdipus  and  Jocasta,  ^ough  innocent,  bore  the  curse 
of  her  &ther*s  house.  For  her  history,  see  the  articles 
Eteodet  and  (Edipus.  Sophocles  has  Immortalized 
her  in  a  tragedy. 

Antigonus  ;  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  to 
whom,  after  his  first  conquests  in  Asia,  he  intrusted 
the  government  ofLycia  and  Phrygia.  A.  not  only 
defended  his  provinces  with  very  small  forces,  but 
also  subdued  Lycaonia.  When,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  his  generals  divided  his  conquests  among 
themselves,  he  obtained  the  Greater  Phrygia,  Lycia, 
and  Pamphylia.  Perdiccas,  who  strove  to  unite  all 
the  states  of  Alexander  under  his  own  dominion,  and 
who  feared  the  energy  of  Antigonus,  accused  him  of 
disobedience  to  the  commands  of  the  king.  A.  saw 
through  his  intentions,  embarked  secretly  for  Eu- 
rope,  and  connected  himself  with  Craterus  and  Anti- 
pater.  These  three,  then,  together  with  Ptolemy, 
declared  war  against  Perdiccas.  The  latter  was 
killed  by  his  own  soldiers.  Eumenes,  the  feneral  of 
Perdiccas,  was  still,  however,  very  powerfm  in  Asia. 
A.  continued  the  war  against  him  alone,  got  him 
into  his  power,  and  put  him  to  death.  Thus,  in  a 
short  time,  he  became  master  of  almost  all  Asia ;  for 
Seleucus,  who  reigned  in  Syria,  and  had  endeavour- 
ed to  oppose  his  usurpations,  was  likewise  over- 
powered by  him,  and  sought  shelter  with  Ptolemy. 
A.  possessed  himself,  also,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
treasures  of  Alexander  at  Ecbatana  and  Susa,  but 
would  not  render  an  account  of  them  to  Ptolemy, 
Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  and  even  declared  war 
against  Cassander,  in  order  to  revenge,  as  he  said, 
the  death  of  Olympias,  and  to  deliver  the  young 
Alexander,  who  lived  with  his  mother,  Roxana,  at 
Amphipoiis.  Disgusted  by  his  ambition,  all  the  ge- 
nerals united  themselves  against  him ;  and,  whilst 
Cassander  attacked  Asia  Minor,  Ptolemy  and  Seleu- 
cus, invaded  Syria,  where  they  defeated  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  A.  Seleucus  retook  Babylon.  As  soon 
as  A.  was  apprized  of  these  events,  he  returned,  and 
obliged  Ptolemy  to  retreat  Demetrius  recoveired 
Babylon  from  the  hands  of  Seleucus.  Antigonus, 
Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander,  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace,  by  which  they  were  to  retain,  till  the 
maiority  of  the  young  Alexander,  who  bore  the  title 
of  king,  the  territories  in  their  possession.  But,  after 
the  murder  of  the  young  king,  with  his  mother, 
by  Cassander,  the  war  was  rekindled  among  the 
competitors.  A.  took  the  royal  title,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  plan  of  conquering  Egypt, 
as  i^  of  his  fleet  was  lost  at  sea  in  a  storm,  and 
Ptolemy  frustrated  every  attempt  at  invasion  by 
land.  Soon  afterwards,  young  Demetrius  drove 
Cassander  from  Greece.    He  applied  for  aid  to  Ly- 
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simachus,  who  went  with  a  powerful  anny  to  Ana ; 
here  Seleacus  abo  joined  htm.  Near  Ipsus,  in 
Phrygia,  301  B.  C,  a  battle  was  fought  hj  the  three 
allies  against  A.  and  his  son,  in  which  A.  fell,  aged 
84  years.  There  are  several  other  persons  of  the 
name  of  Antigonus  mentioned  in  history.  A.  king 
of  Judea,  son  of  Aristobulus.  He  besieged  Jeru- 
salem, was  taken  prisoner  by  Herod,  and  sent  to 
Mark  Antony,  who  put  him  to  death,  B.  C.  36.— A. 
Gonatus  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  He  was 
distinguished  by  his  mild  apd  humane  disposition. 
At  his  father's  death,  he  succeeded  him  hi  the  king- 
dom of  Maoedon,  and  all  his  other  European  domin- 
ions. He  died,  after  a  peaceful  reign  of  34  yean, 
B.  C.  243.  Demetrius  II.,  succeeded  him.  AnUeo- 
nus  II.,  sumamed  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  Qie 
son  of  Antigonus  I.,  succeeded  bis  brother,  Demetri- 
us II.,  B.  C.  825,  and  was  soon  after  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Achsan  foroes  by  sea  and 
hmd.  A.  defeated  Cieomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  at 
Sellasia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Philip 
VI.,  B.  C.  220. 

Antigua  ;  an  isUiid  in  the  West  Indies,  one  of  the 
Caribbees,  21  miles  long,  and  nearly  the  same  in 
breadth,  upwards  of  50  miles  in  circumference.    It 
contains  59,838  acres  of  ground,  of  which  34,000 
are  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  sufjar  and  to  pas- 
turage ;  its  other  principal  oommodiues  are  cotton, 
woof,  and  tobacco.     Popuktion,  in    1817,   2,102 
whites,  exclusive  of  troops;   1,747  free  people  of 
colour,  and  31 ,452  slaves.    Official  value  of  exports, 
Ui  1809,  £216,000 ;  imports,  £\9Sfi(X),    Antigua  is 
divided  into  six  parishes,  and  eleven  districts.    The 
name  of  the  capital  is  St  John's.    No  island  in  this 
part  of  the  West  Indies  can  boast  of  so  many  excel- 
loat  harbours.    Of  these  the  principal  are  English 
harbour  and  St  John's,  both  well  tortiiied ;  and  at 
the  former  the  British  government  has  established  a 
royal  navy-yard  and  arsenal,  and  conveniences  for 
careening  ships  of  war.    Lon.  61«    48'  W. ;  UL 
n*  5'  N.    Antigua  constitutes,  along  with  St  Chris- 
topher, Nevis,  Montserrat,  and  those  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  which  belong  to   the  British,  a  separate 
government.    The  governor,  who  is  styled  eapiam" 
general  of  the  Leeward  and  Caribbean  isUinds,  gen- 
erally resides  at  A.  and  occasionally  visits  the  other 
Islands.    Antigua  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1493.    The  first  settlement  was  made,  in  1632,  by  a 
few  English  families.    In  16C3,  Charles  II.  granted 
it  to  lord  Willoughby.    In  1666,  a  French  expedi- 
tion, uniting  with  the  Caribs,  invaded  the  ishind,  laid 
waste  tiie  settlements,  and  committed  great  cruelties. 
The  island  was  re-settled  a  few  years  afterwards, 
through  the  enterprise  of  colonel  Codrington,   of 
Barbadoes,  who  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Leeward  islands.    In  1706,  and  during  the 
three  succeeding  years,  Antigua  was  cursed  bj  the 
government  of  a  ferocious  ami  unprincipled  tyrant, 
whose  varied  crimes  and  tragical  end  ^1  not  soon 
be  forgotten  in  the  West  Indies.  The  administration 
of  governor  Park  seems  to  have  resembled  more 
closely  the  barbarous  despotism  of  Nero  or  CaracalUi 
than  the  governments  of  modem  times.     Ample 
vengeance  was  taken  by  the  people,  who,  driven  to 
roaoness  by  oppression,  rose  in  a  uody,  overpowered 
the  regular  troops,  tore  the  living  body  of  the  oppres- 
sor limb  from  limb,  and  gave  the  fragments  to  oeasts 
of  pivy.    So  well  was  this  punishment  thought  to  be 
deserved,  that  the  British  government  ratified  the  act 
by  granting  a  general  pardon  to  all  concerned  in  it, 
and  shortly  afterwanls  promoted  two  of  the  principal 
actors  to  public  offices.   No  event  of  importance  has 
occurred  in  the  recent  history  of  A.  which  still  re- 
mains under  the  British  government.  ^ 
AirTiLiooMt:«A :  a  word  in  Scripture  criticism  de- 


noting those  books  the  autliority  of  which  has  be^n 
disputed. 

Antillbs  ;  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  West  Indies^ 
extending  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  from  the  coast  or 
Florida  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  Colombia. 
They  are  distinguished  into  fVindward  and  Leeward 
islands,  and  into  Greater  and  Lest,  The  Greetpr 
comprehended  Cuba,  Hayti  or  St  Domingo,  Jamaica 
and  Porto  Rico.  The  Less  embrace  Antigua,  Bar- 
badoes, St  Christopher,  Guadaloupe,  Murtinico,  Gren- 
ada, Trinidad,  St  Thomas,  Santa  Cms,  DominicB, 
St  Vincent, Tobago, St  Lucia, &C.    See 0eMiindiiv. 

ANTiLOCHTm ;  son  of  Nestor,  it  is  said,  by  Anazibia 
or  Eurydice ;  the  youngest  soldier  in  the  army  of  the 
Greeks  beforeTroy ;  valiant  and  courageous,  beauti- 
ful and  of  great  strength  and  acUvity ;  oo  this  ac- 
count the  most  favoured,  after  PatroduSy  by  Adiil- 
les.  He  was,  for  this  reason,  according  to  Homer, 
chosen  to  aimounce  to  Achilles  the  death  of  Patro- 
clus.  He  was  called  from  the  battle,  flew  to  his 
friend,  reported,  with  tears,  the  mournful  tklfIlgT^ 
and  soothingly  held  the  hands  of  the  de^iairing^ 
Achilles.  In  the  games  in  honour  of  the  dead,  he 
received  the  thlrdT  prise  in  running,  the  value  of 
which  was  enhanced  by  the  praises  of  Achilles.  He 
slew  many  of  the  Trojan  chiefs  in  battle,  and  was 
once  saved  from  the  perils  of  fight  by  Neptune  him* 
self.  He  finally  fell  in  the  defence  of  his  grey-hairrd 
fifither,  who,  when  hard  pressed  by  the  Elhiopiaii 
Memnon,  had  called  him  to  his  aid  (Pindar  I'^th. 
VI.),  on  which  account  the  name  PhUopaier  has  bnni 
given  to  him.  His  fiill  is  represented  in  the  Ilian 
Table,  No.  48.  United  with  his  friends  Patroclos 
and  Achilles,  he  appean  among  the  shades  in  the 
lower  world.  The  other  traditions  reelecting  hua 
are  of  later  origin. 

Antimachcs  ;  a  poet,  a  native  of  Colof^on,  who  b 
supposed  to  bave  lived  in  the  5th  century  B.  C. 
Adrtan,  who  placed  Eimius  before  Virgil,  piefienrd 
A.  to  Horner,-^ a  circumstance  ^iiicb  renders  the 
loss  of  his  compositions  a  subject  of  great  r^nei. 
The  names  of  two  of  his  works,  the  Tbebaid  and 
the  Lydian,  are  preserved,  and  a  fragment  of  A.  U 
to  be  found  in  the  Analeeta  of  BruncL  Tlie  rest  c»f 
his  remains  were  published,  in  1786,  by  Scfaeilen- 
burg,  under  the  title  of  AfOimaehi  Cotophmu  MUU- 

Antwont  is  a  bluish-white,  brittle  netal,  of  a 
scaly  or  foliated  texture;  it  has  a  briUJaot  lustre,  but 
becomes  tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air;  its  specific 
gravity  is  6*7.  In  this  state,  it  is  called  the  regulms 
of  antimony,  and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  da- 
nu&cture  of  the  best  pewter,  in  some  type. metal, 
and  in  casting  leaden  medallions.  By  exposore  lo 
heat  it  melts,  and,  becominir  oxydiied,  rises  in  dense 
white  fumes,  formerly  caUed  argentine  /emrrt  t/ 
aa/smofiff.— Antimony  forms  with  oxygen  aevenl 
oxydes,  witii  which  the  acids  unite  and  give  rise  to 
numerous  salts,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
triple  one,  called  iarirate  o/pOmA  and  antimony.  U 
is  manufiulurcd  in  the  large  way  by  mixing  oar 
pound  of  glass  of  antimony  with  a  pound  of  cnam  of 
tartar,  and  boiling  the  mixtore  in  a  galloa  of  water 
for  an  hour  or  two :  it  is  then  filtered,  evapoiatrd, 
and  set  by  to  crystalixe.  Tartar  emetic  is  Uie  mo»t 
generally  used  antimonial  medicine ;  and  it  may  be 
so  managed  as  to  produce  either  sweating,  purging, 
or  vomiting. — ^Antimony  is  found  in  its  metaliic  state 
in  minute  quantities  in  several  oountriea,  and  ia 
occasional  mixture  witli  ores  of  mlver,  lead,  and  cop- 
per ;  but  it  is  from  its  combination  with  sulphur,  in 
which  state  it  oocun  abundantly  in  Auvergae,  Scot- 
hind,  and  Huninry,  that  the  antimony  of  commerce 
is  furnished.  This  mineral,  the  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
IS  found  in  compact,  foliated,  and  i»diated  j 
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«i&toiidtttiiict  rtiombic  orisms.    Its  colour  is  a 

U^M^j;   it  is  dull,  and  often  iridescent 

i^ecife  pntf,  4*3.     It  melts  in  the  flame  of  a 

euip.  lad  before  the  blowpipe,  on  charcoal,  is 

fte.'ifqponied,  with  a  sulphureous  odour.     It  is 

QBB^afantiniony  72*86,  and  sulphur  27-14,  and 

■  ft  oapositiGa  exactly  resembles  the  artificial 

SBpoad  which  possesses  the  same  properties.— ^To 

^liK  crude  antimony  of  commerce,  the  above 

«r  i  ndnoed  to  firagments,  and  put  into  large 

Qolia  poU,  with  holes  in  thdr  bottoms,  and  these 

at  iBsMi  into  other  rimilar  vessels ;  heat  is  applied 

k  (ke  upper  ones,  which  causes  the  sulphuret  of 

mimmf  to  xpaiate  from  its  stony  gangue,  and  flow 

OS  tbe  lover  vesiels,  iHiich  are  kept  cold ;  here  it 

oacnla  ioto  fbraus,  crystalline  masses,  without 

iiTn|gDdergQoe  any  dianae  in  its  nature  during 

te  inoa.     In  this  condition,  it  constitutes  the 

cnaktBtiaaay  ofoommeroe. — From  this  substance 

tii^irfiafaB  of  antimony  is  prepared,  by  roasting  the 

fli|iiM  of  antimony  in  a  reverberatory  funiace, 

mi  k  fcnis  a  grey  oxide,  100  weight  of  which  is 

i^rnwds  mixed  with  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  aigal, 

iToode  laitsr,  and  smelted  in  large  melting  pots  in 

I  linifaniiee.    It  also  afibrds,  by  calcination  and 

<x>«qonit  fbsiao  in  earthen  crucibles,  the  glass  of 

suaosT,  vhich  is  of  so  much  importance  in  the 

?ivpaatioD  of  tartar  emetic.    The  kermes  mineral, 

ipopsltf  BMdidne,  is  likewise  prepared  from  the 

^ivft  of  antimony,  by  boiling  crude  antimony  and 

pwlahcs;  the  kennes  mincnid  is  deposited  in  the 

nnacfapaplish-farown  powder.    The  supernatant 

I-s^  <■  the  additian  of  any  add,  yields  an  orange 

w^iai^  edled  goiden  sul/fAvr  of  anitmonVf  which 

Hbad  bf  tbr  calico -printers  as  a  yellow  colour. 

A^fraHOAiibM  (opposition  to  the  law) ;  the  name 
r«a,brthe  reformers  of  Wittenberg,  to  the  dis- 
f«Heiieiit  of  the  monJ  law,  particularly  the  law  of 
^f*%  \if  certain  Protestants,  who  aimed  thereby  to 
^  the  eflbicj  of  &ith  in  the  salvation  of  man. 
^  A^rioola  ivas  the  most  conspicuous  member  of' 
^  ptttf,  and,  in  1537,  violently  attacked  Luther 
■dMefanctiioo  on  this  ground,  in  a  public  disserta- 
^  ia  ViBenberg.  Bui,  in  IS39,  he  recanted,  and 
f^^^K^  a  cemmdatkm  of  his  errors,  in  1640,  at 
^^^^^JatiaBmianM  is  the  name  given  to  those  who 
^<^lo  Ilia  doctrine,  which  had  its  origin  in  an 
^l^nvmvfaemioo  of  the  giace  of  God  and  the 
■>^  flr  good  works. 

AnooEs ;  a  young  Bithynian,  whom  the  extrava- 

H  love  of  Adrian  has  Immortalised.    Whether  he 

i£(w  hiasdf  into  the  Nile,  with  the  mtention  of 

P^^ovof  the  life  of  Adrian,  whom  he  accompanied 

v^tBTvis,  or  because  weary  of  his  own  life,  is 

^  to  be  decided.    Adrian  sets  no  bounds  to  his 

iMfarbiiJoBa.  Not  satisSed  with  giving  the  name 

« \m  hToorite  to  a  newiy-disoovered  star  in  the 

tUiiy^i^Kb  appellation  is  still  preserved,  he  erect- 

">  ivples  is  lu  honour,  called  cities  after  him,  and 

<^  him  10  be  adored  as  a  god  throughout  the 

^(<ff.  Hit  ioBige  was,  there&Nne,  represented  by 

*»amn«ry  way.    Several  of  these  figures  be- 

*>Stadie  fuk  remains  of  antiquity,  pvticularly 

^^alled  the  Antinous  of  Belvidere,  in  the  . 

;<iQa.faiid  in  the  bath  of  Adrian;  and  the  A.  of 

'l^l^feaDd  in  the  villa  of  Adrian  at  Tivoli. 

^Wes,  however,  differ  much  in  opinion  con- 

|]^4ae  tfatnes,  and  many  will  not  allow  them 

^|*p»af  A,  but  recc^;nise  in  them  the  char- 

|?^rfceitain  heroes  or  gods.    This  dispute  is 

•Jtabi  decided,  because  the  artists,  who  repre- 

r**^  •  »  god,  chose  divine  ideals,  to  which  they 

2*  ■  Wilts.    The  Vatican  statue,  which  goes 

?y*  •■e,  is  probably  a  Hermes,  the  Capitoline 

l"*^!  Homes- Antinous.    « In  all  the  figures  of 


A.,**  says  Winckehnann,  *'  his  countenance  has  some, 
thinr  melancholy ;  his  eyes  are  always  large,  with 
gooa  outlines ;  his  profile  gently  descending ;  and  in 
his  mouth  and  chin  there  is  something  expressed 
which  is  truly  beautiful.**  (See  Levezow  on  ^.,  re- 
prfstented  m  the  Monuments  of  Ancient  Art;  Berlin, 
1808.) 

Antioch,  or  Antakia  (anciently,  Antwchia,  and 
Antigonioj  and  TheopoUi^  and  Seleucit^  and  Epiphanet 
and  Reblata),  in  Syria,  fifty  miles  W.  pf  Aleppo,  loo. 
36»  18'  E.,  hit  36^  6'  N.,  once  greater  and  richer 
than  Rome  itself,  but  often  ruinS  by  earthquakes, 
and  finally  rased  by  the  Mamelukes,  in  1269,  is  now 
only  a  sniall  town.  It  was  founded  by  Antigoniis, 
and  captured  by  Seleucus,  who  changed  its  situation, 
and  called  it  Antioeh,  from  his  fiiUier,  Antiochus. 
Long  celebrated  as  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  East, 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of 
Syria,  and  of  the  Roman  governors.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  name 
Chrutiant  was  first  given  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  in 
this  city  {Acts  xi.  26).  In  the  7th  century,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  uid,  in  the  11th,  by  the  cru- 
saders, who  established  a  principality  under  the  name 
of  A,  Boemond  was  the  first  niler.  A.  is  situated 
on  the  Orontes,  about  twenty-one  m'des  from  the  sea. 
The  ^  Queen  cMf  the  East"  now  exhibits  hardly  any 
relics  of  her  former  splendour;  even  the  ruins  are 
constantly  thrown  down  by  earthquakes.  The  pqpiu 
lation  is  less  than  20,000 ;  the  houses  are  low,  with 
only  one  story  above  ground ;  the  streets  narrow ; 
and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  city  is  dull  and 
melancholy.  The  banks  of  the  Orontes  are  covered 
with  mulberries,  figs,  and  olives,  but  the  phiin  of  A. 
is  uncultivated.  The  governor  here  is  called  mohat- 
tei,  and  is  dependent  on  the  pacha  of  Aleppo,  but 
appointed  by  the  Porte.  A.  is  also  the  resiaence  of 
a  Greek  patriarch.— There  was  also  another  Antio- 
chia  (in  Pisidia)  in  the  Greater  Phrygia,  where  the 
Romans  settled  a  colony.  It  was  ramous  for  a  tem- 
ple of  Luna. 

Antiochub  ;  a  name  of  several  Syrian  kings,  which 
makes  an  epoch  in  Roman  history.  The  nrst  wiio 
was  known  oy  this  name,  a  Macedonian,  and  general 
of  king  Philip,  was  father  of  the  fiimous  Seleucus 
(q.  v.),  by  his  wife  Laodioe.  The  son  of  the  latter, 
A.  Soter,  carried  on  many  imsucoessfiil  wars,  and  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  love  of  his  step-mother,  Strato- 
nice.  Though  he  endeavoured  to  subaue  his  passion,  it 
threw  him  mto  a  lingering  sickness,  which  continued 
till  the  king^s  physician,  Erasistratus,  perceived  the 
cause,  and  disclosed  it  to  his  fiither,  who,  thereupon, 
fhun  love  to  his  only  son,  gave  him  his  young  and 
beautiful  bride  in  marriage.  One  of  his  descendants 
was  A.  the  Great,  who  succeeded  his  brother,  Seleu-^ 
cus  Ceraunus,  as  king  of  Syria,  244  years  B.C.  He 
chastised  Molo,  governor  of  Media,  and  conquered 
Ptolemy  PhUopator,  who  was  obliged  to  surrender 
all  Syria.  He  was  no  less  successful  against  the 
Parthians,  and  at  length  engu^  in  a  contest  witli 
the  Romans.  This  is  the  ramous  war  of  A.,  for 
which,  with  the  aid  of  Hannibal,  he  made  great  pn*- 
parations.  He  did  not,  however,  enter  fully  into  the 
plans  of  this  general,  and  sent  only  one  army  to 
Greece,  which  remained  inactive,  and  was  defeated, 
first  at  Thermopylffi,  and  several  times  by  sea,  till,  at 
length,  he  became  so  disheartened,  that  he  did  not 
even  contest  with  tiie  Romans  the  passage  into  Asia 
Minor,  where  they  gained  a  victory  at  Aifignesia,  and 
obliged  him  to  contract  a  disgraceful  peace.  After- 
wards, attempting  to  take  away  the  treasures  from 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Elymieus,  he  was  shiin,  witli 
all  his  followers.  His  second  son,  Epiphanes,  who  is 
represented,  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  as  a 
most  cruel  oppressor  of  the  Jews,  attacked  the  Egyp* 
2»— c 
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tian  king,  Ptolemy  Philopator,  and  laid  siege  to  Alex- 
andria. But  he  afterwards  abandoned  it,  as  well  as 
all  Egypt,  when  the  Romans  took  the  part  of  Pto- 
lemy. ~Many  other  Syrian  kings,  under  the  name  of 
A.,  with  various  surnames,  succeeded,  till  at  last,  A. 
Asiatictts,  was  expelled  from  his  dominions  by  Pom- 
pey,  and  Syria  (see  j^nd)  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. 

Ajmops;  daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of  Thebes 
(aocordiniF  to  Homer,  of  the  river  Asopus),  renowned 
through  ful  Greece  for  her  uncommon  beauty.  Epo- 
peus,  Kins  of  Sicyoo,  carried  her  oB,  and  married 
her ;  but  Lycus,  the  successor  of  Nycteus,  who  had 
promised  him  to  punish  his  daughter,  slew  Epopeus, 
and  carried  A.  pr&oner  to  ThebeS,  where  he  delivered 
her  to  his  wife,  Diroe,  by  whom  she  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  cruelty.  A. ,  however,  was  happy  enough 
to  escape,  and  to  see  herself  avenged  by  her  own 
sons,  Zethus  and  Amphion,  whom  she  boasted  to  have 
conceived  in  the  emoraces  of  Jupiter.  The  rest  of 
her  story  is  told  hi  a  variety  of  ways. 

Amtiparob.    See  Pant. 

Antipaschta,  among  eodesiastical  writers,  denotes 
the  first  Sunday  after  faster.  It  is  also  called  domi- 
fuca  m  albu, 

AimpATBa ;  a  general,  and  a  confidential  friend,  of 
Philip  of  Maoedon.  Alexander  left  hun  governor  of 
Macedonia  when  he  went  to  Asia.  Although  he 
filled  this  post  with  honour,  redudng  to  obedience 
Memnon,  a  seditious  governor  of  Thrsoe,  and,  after 
a  hard-fought  battle,  overcoming  the  Spartans,  who 
were  struggling  for  independence,  yet  Olympias,  the 
mother  of  Alexander,  with  whom  he  was  constantly 
at  variance,  succeeded  in  making  him  an  object  of 
her  sou's  siupicion ;  so  Uiat  he  summoned  him  to  his 
presence  hi  Asia,  and  appointed  Crateras  sovemor 
of  Macedonia.  But  Alexander  died  before  this 
change  was  accomplished.  A.  received  Macedonia 
and  Greece  m  the  well  known  division  of  the  empire, 
and  was  appohited  guardian  of  the  chQd  with  vmlch 
Roxana,  Alexander's  widow,  was  then  pregnant 
Soon  after,  he  was  involved  in  a  war  with  lul  the 
powers  of  Greece.  At  first,  he  was  unsuccessful ; 
liut,  when  Leonatus  and  Crateras  came  to  his  assis- 
tance, the  Greeks  again  submitted.  This  war  was 
followed  by  another  widi  Perdiccas,  which  termi- 
nated as  happily.  A.  died  317  years  B.  C,  at  an 
advanced  age,  havhig  confided  to  Polysperchon  the 

Kiardianship  of  the  younff  king.  The  assertion  that 
i  caused  Alexander  to  oe  poisoned,  is  wholly  un. 
founded. 

ANnp.4TBY ;  a  natnnl  enmity  or  aversion  of  one 
thing  towards  another.  In  a  more  restricted  sense, 
atUipaihy  denotes  the  natural  aversion  which  an  ani- 
mated and  sensitive  being  feels  towards  some  object 
presented  to  It,  either  in  reality  or  imagination,  the 
cause  of  iridch  is  often  myrterious  and  uiexplicable. 
Sucli  is  the  aversion  of  which  some  persons  are  con- 
scious under  the  apprehension  or  at  the  sight  of  par- 
ticular okjects,  as  cats,  mice,  spiders,  serpents,  eels, 
&C.  Many  instances  of  antipathies  are  no  better 
than  fiiUes,  and  a  severe  examination  would  reduce 
them  to  the  class  of  vulgar  errors.  There  are  also 
fictitious  aversions,  havfaig  their  source  in  aflisctation, 
and  a  pretended  delicacy  of  nerves.  The  greater 
part  of  antipathies  arise  from  prejudice ;  many  from 
u*rrors  inspired  in  in&ncy ;  and,  in  most  cases,  refleo> 
tion  and  a  gradual  accustomhig  of  oonelves  to  the 
objects  of  our  dislike,  will  wraken  or  remove  the 
feelmg  of  aversion;  yet  there  are  histances  of  incu- 
rable A.,  which  seems  to  have  its  seat  hi  the  nervous 
system. 

Antiphlooistic  Chvmistrt.    See  Ckemitiry. 

Aimpiio.vY  (altemato  song) ;  applied  particnlariy, 
in  the  Catholic  church,  to  the  verse  which  is  first  sung 


by  a  single  voice,  and  then  repeated  by  the  whofe 
choir,  a£er  the  psalm  has  been  sung  by  the  two  parts 
of  the  cooir  alternately .^Also,  a  song  of  the  pru^, 
to  whidi  the  choir  or  the  congregation  respouk 
Hence  JnHphonarium,  or  JtUipkmuUet  a  large  Toluine 
of  Latui  songs,  from  which  the  .canons  and  other  kv 
cleslastics  si^  antlphonies,  hymns,  coUecto,  &c.  The 
87th  psahn,  7tn  verse,  proves  that  this  mode  of  altir- 
nate  singing  formed  a  part  of  the  old  Jewish  voi^. 
Its  introduction  uito  the  Christian  cfaorch  is  ascriM 
to  Ignatius,  a  father  of  the  church,  hi  the  1st  oentur 
after  Christ.  The  Western  chureh  is  said  to  hsTe 
received  it  more  particulariy  from  Ambrow.  (q.  v.) 
At  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  Gregory  the  Gnat 
composed  an  Andphonary  in  honour  of  the  virgiB 
Mary,  and  the  other  saints.  In  the  Proteriantchmdv 
two  sorts  of  antiphony  are  known.  Thej  ooaast 
either  of  whole  pralms,  as  the  litany,  or  of  only  a  fnr 
words  of  scripture.  The  hitter  soil  indudcs  the  in- 
troductory cliant  of  the  preadier,  and  the  miitiai 
response  of  the  choir  and  the  congrefntion.— A  spe- 
cies of  English  cathedral  music  is  caBed  an  cuMai, 
or  antiphmy,  Handel  has  composed  sevcnl  an- 
thems. 

AMTiPRaAsis.  This  may  be  defined  a  form  of 
speech,  in  which  we  affirm  a  thfaig  by  denying  it  to 
be  the  contrary ;  bs^  He  is  no  /oo(.  It  is  also  wd, 
though  less  correctly,  to  signify  a  figure  of  sprech, 
by  ^Mch  the  name  of  any  thing  is  derived  Iran  a 
quality  it  does  not  possess ;  e.  g.,  the  name  of  the 
Rites,  ParctBjtompareere,  to  spare,  though  to  sptiv 
is  foreign  to  their  nature.  So  also  the  name  of  tbe 
Furies,  Eununideg.  Such  appellalkms  are  onaflr 
ironical. 

ANnpoDis;  the  name  given  to  those  inhsbitaots 
of  the  earth  who  are  diametrically  opposite  to  nth 
other,  and,  of  course,  turn  their  feet  tovaids  each 
other.  The  name  comes  from  the  Greek  «fn,  i^^< 
and  irwtj  afooi.  The  lenith  of  the  one  is  tbe  na«l<r 
of  the  other.  The  antipodes  live  in  similar  but  op- 
posite hititudes,  and  their  longitudes  difo  180  de- 
grees.  Hence  the  difiBerence  in  their  days  is  abntt 
12  hours,  and  their  seasons  are  reversed.  The  tfi»- 
rical  fiorm  of  the  earth  natunlly  leads  us  to  the  idct 
of  the  antipodes,  of  vrhose  existence  some  idea  «u 
entertained  even  bef<ire  the  ace  of  Cicero.  Tbe 
fiithers  of  the  church,  however,  found  hi  this  theory 
a  contradiction  of  the  Bible,  and,  m  the  8th  ccnUiry, 
Vhgaius,  archbishop  of  Salubuig,  was  exconmnmi- 
cated  for  mabitauiiug  it  Circomnavigatofs  <i  the 
globe  first  put  the  ouestlon  beyond  all  &ubt,  and  tbe 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sphericity  of  the 
earth,  and  the  existence  of  the  antipodes,  is  iMiv  done 

away. 

ANTiFora;  thus  are  called  all  those  who,  at  difi^ 
rent  periods,  have  produced  a  schism  hi  the  RoDon 
catholic  churdi,  by  opposuig  the  authority  of  tbf 
pope,  iDider  the  pretence  that  they  were  themselves 
po|)es.  This  is  the  catholic  explanation,  becaose  it 
Is  evident  that  the  Roman  chnrdi  cannot  admit  tbot 
there  ever  existed  two  popes ;  but  the  &ct  Is,  tkst, 
in  many  cases,  both  competitors  for  the  papal  chair 
(sometimes  there  were  even  three)  were  equally  an- 
tipopes ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cLiuns  of  all  were  eqittlly 
good.  Each  was  fi«quently  supported  by  wbde  m- 
Uons,  and  the  schism  was  nothing  but  the  struggle 
of  political  interests,  whidi  fakluced  partkular  go- 
vernments to  support  a  pope  agAinst  the  pope  sup- 
ported by  other  governments.  Those  were  the  mo« 
unhappy  periods  of  the  Roman  church,  when  to  many 
other  evils  were  added  violent  contests  between  linl 
candidates  for  the  papal  chafr,  and  the  oonscieooesn 
the  honest  believers  were  oflTended  and  perplexed  by 
the  excommunications  which  the  advemries  thnit- 
dered  agahist  each  otlier.    These  quannels,  of  coune. 
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iiwiu'Jiaadithe  belief  in  the  pope*s  sanctity  and 

iniLlitfr,  shook  the  whole  fabric  of  Uie  church, 

ari  otfihited  mach  to  pmare  the  way  for  the 

giAiaraBtian ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  throw 

«  Hr  popes  alone  the  blame  of  these  unhappy  con- 

U&  Ilry  wpfe  natmal  consequences  of  the  dimi- 

cBBiafthe  dependence  of  tjie  dHSerent  governments 

c  Aefifnl  see,  resulting,  in  a  great  measure,  from 

Ur  Bowe  and  difioaion  of  kmywledge.    Another 

OBTdf  thoe  schisma  was  the  diminished  authority 

^ck  dagy,  whose  corruption  and  profligacy,  in 

xax^  ooaatrica,  had  given    the   gr^Oest   offence 

4ftQ|loat  Qiristendom.    Of  this  the  most  melan- 

(ioir  proof  BMiy  be  found  in  almost  any  work  of  the 

iHiiBd  i^eenturies,  as  well  as  in  the  proceed- 

■c^  of  the  coBuciU.     Those,  for  instance,  of  the 

ttnodb  of  Constance  and  Baale,  and  some  of  the 

wuinsflf  Petiarea,  who  lived  at  Avignon  when  it 

nithpnt  of  the  papal  cooit,  are  full  of  such  fects 

nioBpbaits  of  them.    Only  one  antipope  is  r&- 

cjnM  to  bare  existed  at  an  enriier  period— Nova- 

(«Kt  I  Ronaa  priest  and  heretic,  the  rival  of  Cor- 

^^  ia  2S1.    Amadens  VIII.  duke  of  Savoy,  was 

t^teiBlipQpa.    He  was  elected  by  the  council  of 

Me,  B  1430,  in  opposition  to  Eugene  IV.  and 

NcMb  v.    Bat  he  renounced  his  title  in  favour  of 

"^^ma,  in  1440.    Similar  scenes  had  taken  place 

■  (brbtter  ages  of  the  Roman  empire.  When  that 
VBBtk,  itraettire  was  &st  verging  to  ruin,  emperors 
^  apiatt  emperors,  elected  and  supported  by  their 
"JteiadifleRiitqaarters  of  the  world.  In  fact, 
M^MionB  mast  always  take  place  whenever  a 
*M  fBpirp,  spiritual  or  temporal,  declines,  and  loses 
^  eaff|y  whieh  had  conducted  it  to  greatness. 
T^  ««  M  in  the  Mohammedan  history,  at  one 
Koi  nany  anticalipha. 

AsTHpum;  men  who  employ  themselves  in  the 
^^  m  oodtcUn  of  antiquities.  In  Italy,  the  cice^ 
roi  lie  0601  antiquaries.  In  England,  and  parlicu- 
•ah  in  Seotland,Uieffe  are  important  associations  of 
■^larin.  In  Germany,  those  booksellers  who  deal 
•xdiriTciy  in  old  books,  are  called  by  this  name, 
^  ^  easuaa  has  extended  beyond  this  country. 
^  ^teop,  these  dealers  are  ironically  called  boitfui' 
y*  faaa  hayifui,  a  book  of  little  value.  In  Lon- 
n^tWnMUfibable  collections  may  be  fonnd  at 
^^fn\  md  Bobn'a;   in  Paris,  atRenouard's; 

■  ^la^  tt  Saneha'a ;  hi  Rome,  at  de  Romanics  ; 
"  Httficc,  at  Moltni*a ;  in  Utrecht,  at  Wild's  and 
Vi^n's;  aad  in  Leyden,  at  Lucfatmans*a.  In  6er- 
■"■T*  ^ttgel  in  Leipsic,  Meusel  in  Coboiv,  Hiessler 
"^  ^'itler  ia  Hambnig,  and  Sommerbrod  in  Berlin, 
J^ypgthe  hot  known,  and  often  have  very  va- 

AsngpK.  Afier  the  convulsons  which  attended 
^■ttlnaal  of  the  tribes  of  the  North  and  the 
««,  an  the  rains  of  the  Roman  empire,  had,  in 
J^«Cree,  sdMded,  and  the  nations  of  Europe 
*»  to  eajoy,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  blessings  of 
^"^  ^  ivgivd  for  science  Mid  the  aits  grew  up 
*J?  *r  nide  oonqueron,  and  revived  in  the  minds 


In  the  midst  of  barbarism,  the 
•■  of  Oredan  and  Roman  civilisation,  literature, 
^"JlJ^pcand  lae  the  productions  of  a  better 
rV"Jj^worfd;  and  the  word  anhpnu,  applied 
Jj**«,  scioioe,  or  art,  became  almost  synony- 
^^ttoeUnt  Bt  decrees,  the  relics  of  ancient 
l^^^^pe  collected  in  libraries,  and  those  of  art 
Ij?^**-  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  14th  and 
J^^"^>^  that  the  effects  of  the  admiration  and 
JTjJj^  numerous  and  continually  increasing 
/Tj*  of  antiques  began  to  be  perceptible,  and 
JJJ^gjilJ^-  Wh*'  »  termed  modem  arty  in 
^^^■Jwioo  to  andenty  then  had  its  origin.  This 
*Wi  mdo^j  on  diflerent  principles  from  the 


ancient,  inasmucli  as^lNMes  influenced  by  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  of  chivalry,  and  the  prevailing  dia> 
racter  of  the  Teutonic  nations.  Still  the  uolue  im- 
pulse,  which  it  received  at  this  time,  was  derived 
almost  entirely  from  the  study  of  the  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, to  which  the  greatest  masters  of  modem 
times  devoted  themselves  most  intensely;  though 
their  own  works  bear  distinctly  the  stamp  of  their 
own  characters,  and  of  the  age  in  which  Uiey  lived. 
The  great  question  then  arises, — In  what  does  tlie 
difference  between  ancient  and  modem  art  consist  ? 
To  explain  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  deeply 
into  Uie  nature  of  the  fine  arts ;  and,  moreover,  i|  can 
never  be  correctly  understood  without  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  works  of  both.  Some  of 
tlie  most  striking  diversities  are,  that  the  ancient  art 
attaches  more  importante  to  the  form ;  ancient  ait, 
also,  aims  particularly  to  express  general  ideas,  and 
to  give  something  of  a  general  character  even  to  in. 
dividual  representations ;  while  the  modem  confines 
itself  more  to  individual  characteristics.  To  explain 
the  reasons  of  the  existing  differences,  would  require 
a  closer  investisation  of  the  religion  and  government, 
Uie  science  and  social  life  of  the  ancients,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  modems.  One  of  the 
principal  causes  is  to  be  found  in  the  dil&rent  light 
in  which  man  and  outwani  nature  are  regarded,  in 
the  popuUr  belief  of  antiquity,  from  that  in  which 
Christianity  considers  them.  The  ancient  creeds  gave 
a  divine  character  to  the  outward  creation,  and  re- 
presented the  gods  in  the  figures  of  men ;  while  the 
Chri*«tian  religion  has  been  generally  understood  as 
inculcating  contempt  for  all  things  earthly,  and  the 
scriptures  themselves  continually  connect  the  idea  of 
sin  with  that  of  the  world— We  shall  pursue  these 
ideas  fiurther,  under  the  artides  Classical  and  Ro- 
mantic, also  in  the  artide  Phthsophy.-^When  we 
consider  the  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  we 
find  the  former  &r  superior;  in  fiict,  the  Roman 
might  be  considered  an  afler-blossom  of  the  Greek, 
sprung  from  the  immensely  rich  collections  of  an- 
tiques in  Rome.  Greek  art  was  so  pure  and  chaste, 
so  truly  based  on  nature,  and  yet  strove  .so  seal- 
ously  after  ideal  beauty,  that  the  study  of  its  re- 
mains is,  and  must  continue,  indispensable  to  the  artist 
and  the  connoisseur.  Among  the  Ctfcumstances 
which  contributed  to  produce  its  excellence,  we  may 
mention,  in  addition  to  the  influence  of  the  prevailing 
religion  (which  saw  in  the  gods  ideal  men,  raised 
men  to  the  rank  of  gods,  and  personified  every 
quality  in  its  multitude  of  gods  and  demigods),  tlie 
numlier  of  small  states,  and  also  the  joint  celebration 
of  the  Olympic  games  by  all  of  them,  the  inventive 
and  finely-tempered  spirit  of  the  people,  their  happy 
views  of  life,  the  mildness  and  beauty  of  the  climate, 
and  the  fine  maible  which  the  country  afforded  m 
abundance.  In  painting,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  modems  are  superior,  although  the  ancients  h&d 
many  excellent  artists  in  this  branch  of  art.  In 
poetry,  we  cannot  attribute  to  either  the  superiority. 
In  architecture,  both  have  reached  a  high  degree  of 
excellence.  The  Gothic  architecture  is  esteemed, 
by  many  persons,  as  perfect  as  the  ancient,  though 
resting  on  very  different  prindples ;  others,  however, 
regard  it  as  decidedly  imerior.  However  much  the 
remains  of  ancient  art  and  literature  deserve  our 
admiration  and  study,  there  was  a  time  when  they 
were  overrated,  at  the  expense  of  the  best  produc- 
tions of  modem  times.  This  was  particnlarly  the 
case  when  the  real  spirit  of  art  haa  fled,  and  the 
power  of  invention  was  lost.  It  was  resejred  to  the 
present  age  to  value  both  according  to  their  merits, 
which  can  never  be  impartially  estimated,  while  one 
is  made  the  standard  of  the  other.  Each  must  be 
studied  and  judged  on  its  o^*n  prindples. 
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ANTiQmTY.  The  word  antiouiiyf  old  ime,  in  op- 
position to  nefOf  is  in  itself  indeterminate,  but  is,  in 
renil,  appli^  to  the  time  which  ehipsed  between 
creation  of  the  world  and  the  irniption  of  the 
barbarians  into  the  Roman  empire,  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  wide  spread  of  Christianity,  makes  a 
great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  In  a 
narrower  sense,  it  is  applied  to  the  two  principal 
nations  of  former  times,  Greece  and  Rome,  or  to  the 
early  age  of  any  nation.  The  name  anHgtatie$  is 
given  to  the  remains  of  ancient  art.  The  phrase  is 
used  in  a  wider  sense,  to  signify  all  which  belongs  to 
1  Inowledge  of  the  politics,  manners,  religion,  litera- 
ture, and  arts  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  or  of  the 
modem  nations,  until  the  existing  order  of  things 
commenced.  We  have  no  single  work  giving  sudi 
a  general  picture  of  nations  and  states,  but  only 
separate  treatises  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews, 
Gnseks,  Romans,  Etrurians,  Gauls,  Germans,  Britons, 
&&  The  want  of  a  knowledge  of  antiquities  was 
first  felt  in  the  15th  century,  mien  the  seal  for  clas- 
sical learning  began  to  revive.  In  the  earlier  works 
on  this  subject,  one  finds  extensive  learning,  but  no 
fixed  plan,  no  critical  division  of  the  time  and  sub- 
'  jects.  In  the  18th  century,  the  rich  collections  of 
matpriab,  which  had  formeriy  been  made,  were  cri- 
tically examined  and  systematically  distributed.  The 
BiblwgrapAkL  JnHjuaria  of  Fabricius  (Hamburg, 
1713— 1716)  contains  valuable  information,  especially 
the  new  edition  by  Schaffihausen  (1740),  to  which  it 
is  desirable  that  some  additions  should  be  made. 
Among  the  principal  works  treating  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  antiquities  are,  Tkeiaurut  JntiguittUum  Grte- 
carum,  by  Gronovius  (Leyden,  1697  — 170S,  13 
vols.);  Thesaurus  Anii^atum  Romanarum,  by 
GrsBvius  (Utrecht,  1694—99,  12  vols.) ;  Novw  The- 
saurus  Antique  Roman,  by  Sallengre  (Hague,  1716 
—19,  3  vols.);  and  Poleni  Utrnuque  Thes,  nova 
Smlem,  (Venice,  1737,  5  vols,  fol.)  Burmann  has 
lett  a  Catalogut  IMrorum  qui  m  Thet,  Rom.f  Grtee,, 
lialieo  ei  Shulo  conUnenhtr  (Leyden,  1725).  The 
information  collected  by  these  antiquaries  has  been 
revised  and  arranged  by  later  scholars.  A  very  use- 
ful work  on  Roman  antiquities  is  Sam,  PUuci  Lexicon 
Antiqwt,  Roman,  (Leyden,  1713;  Venice,  1719,  3 
vols. ;  Hague,  1737,  3  vols.),  an  edition  of  which 
appeared  at  Beriin,  1793.  The  assistance  which 
these  works  afforded  to  the  scholar,  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a  just  idea  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature 
and  history,  stimulated  the  students  of  the  oriental 
languages  to  similar  laboun.  Their  attention  was 
dir^:tea  to  Hebrew  antiquities,  on  account  of  the 
connexion  between  Hebrew  literature  and  customs 
and  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  On  the  subject  of 
Hebrew  antiquities,  Iken,  Faber,  Waniekros,Beller- 
mann,  Jahn,  and  others,  have  given  us  books  as 
useful  as  they  are  interesting.  (Si  the  antiquities  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  East,  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
and  the  labours  of  Goguet,  furnish  valuable  informa- 
tion. Sir  William  Jones,  Anquetil  du  Perron,  A.  W. 
von  Schlegel,  and  others,  have  thrown  light  on  the 
antiquities  of  India;  Zoega,  Denon,  and  others,  on 
those  of  Egypt;  von  H^nmer,  Rhode,  Gorres,  on 
those  of  Peraia.  Many  collections  exist,  which  treat 
of  the  antiquities  of  the  modem  nations  of  Europe. 
The  Italians  have  very  rich  ones  by  Muiatori,  Do- 
nati,  Maffei,  and  others ;  ttie  French,  those  ofMont- 
fiiugon,  Miilin ;  and  the  English,  the  Arckaologia 
Briiannka,  They  are  founa  also  among  the  Ger- 
mans and  other  northern  nations.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century,  the  arts  have  been  made  a 
separate  branch  of  antiquarian  researeh. 

AmnsAiuiATARiANs ;  a  modem  religious  sect,  who 
deny  the  necessity  of  observing  the  Sabbath.  Their 
chief  argument  is,  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  Jewish 


institution ;  and  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  no 
commandment  for  keqiing  it  is  to  be  found.  T%e 
Quakers  do  not  object  to  ue  obsiarvanoe  of  the  SAb> 
bath,  yet  they  attach  impoitance  neither  to  this  nor 
to  any  fom  or  ceremony,  and  believe  that  tbere  is 
no  difference,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  between 
Sabbath  and  any  other  day. 

AMTisKpncs;  remedies  against  putrefiictiQn.  The 
ancients  thought  it  possible,  by  certain  prepanrtiops, 
to  resist  a  general  tendency  to  putre&ctioo,  whicii 
they  supposed  to  exist  in  the  system,  llie  moderm 
have  only  attempted  to  prevent  the  affection  of  the 
sound  by  the  mortified  parts,  by  means  of  external 
applications,  which  finvour  tlieir  separation.  We  are 
indebted  to  chemistry  for  most  of  these  remedies, 
which  generally  operate  by  absorbing  the  liqnidi 
and  gases  of  the  gangrenoos  parts.  Among  antificp- 
tical  substances,  cnareoal-powder  has  hitherto  been 
one  of  the  most  esteemed,  but  the  chloride  of  lime 
has  been  recently  discovered  to  be  much  more  elB- 
cacious  in  arresting  the  progress  of  putrefaction. 
Placed  in  contact  with  the  affrated  parts,  it  deotroys 
the  offensive  odour  which  they  exhale,  and  prevents 
the  extension  of  the  comiption.  The  piactitiooer 
must  adapt  the  treatment  to  niiticular  circumstances : 
to  inflammation  he  opposes  bleeding,  emoUientay  &c. ; 
to  weakness,  nourishing  food,  toniOB,  &c. ;  at  tiie 
same  time  with  the  localapplication  of  the  antiseptic. 

Anti-Slavery  Sociimr.    See  AboUtion  tf  Slatify, 

AnnsPASMODic  (Greek,  «*«7,  against,  r«wr/Mr,  tbe 
cramp) ;  that  which  has  the  power  of  relieving  the 
cramp.  Antispasmodics  are  more  accurately  diSned, 
medicines  proper  for  the  cure  of  spasms  and  convul- 
sions. Opium,  balsam  of  Peru,  and  the  eswmtial  oib 
of  many  vegetables,  are  the  most  useful  of  this  daaa 
of  medicines. 

ANTisTHwra ;  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynics ; 
bom  at  Athens,  in  the  89th  Olympiad,  424 — lift 
years  B.  C.  He  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  the 
sciolist  Goiigias,  and  followed  the  profession  of  a  rhe> 
torician ;  but,  after  he  had  heard  Socrates,  be  n- 
nounced  the  vain  ornaments  of  eloquence,  in  order  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  philosophy.  From  the 
doctrines  of  Socrates  he  acquired  that  seal  for  virtne, 
and  that  unexampled  hatred  to  vice,  by  which  the 
school  that  he  founded  is  distinguishei  He  made 
virtue  to  consist  hi  voluntary  abstinence,  and  inde- 
pendence of  exterior  circumstances;  and  he  despised 
w^th,  honours,  sensual  pleasure,  and  even  know- 
ledge.  He  aimed  to  reduce  body  and  mind  to  Uie 
fewest  possible  wants ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  mcar 
publicly  as  a  beggar,  with  a  wallet  on  his  badt, 
and  a  staff  in  hisliand.  Phito  perceived  the  true 
design  of  this  strange  bdiaviour.  *<  I  see  thy  vanity," 
said  he  to  hhn,  «<  through  the  holes  of  thy  ooai." 
The  eccentricity  of  his  behavioor  induced  many  to 
imitate  him.  His  most  distinguished  scholar  was 
Diogenes,  (q.  v.)  The  latter  is  celebrated  for  the 
firmness  and  vivacity  of  his  mind,  and  the  originalit7 
of  his  remarks ;  but  the  conduct  of  A.  was  moredi|;- 
nified.  He  was  unalterably  a  virtuous  dtiioi.  He 
first  attacked  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  procured  the 
banishment  of  one  of  them,  and  the  dcatn  of  another. 
This,  however,  Barthelemy  doubts.  His  oonvetm- 
tion  was  agreeable,  and  is  praised  in  the  5mpoftfiri« 
of  Xenophon.  After  the  death  of  Socrates,  be  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  Cynosarges,  a  school  of  Athens ; 
from  which  circumstance  some  suppose  the  school 
derived  its  name.  The  opinions  of  A.  are  well  known. 
His  numerous  works  are  all  lost ;  for  the  letters  pub- 
lished under  his  name  are  considered  ^uriooa.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Antisyphiutic  ;  a  term  applied  to  remedies  used 
in  cases  of  syphilis.  They  are  abnost  numberless ; 
and  there  exists,  perhaps,  not  one  substance  in  the 
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lime  ttfJoais  of  nature,  to  which  an  anOsjrphilitic 
pimrbi  not  been  ascribed.  The  most  efficadoos 
w  |ii|ailiOiii  of  meicury,  iHiich  is  administered  in 
a  {|iai  vtfii^  of  ways ;  sudorilic  regietabies,  the 
cwdbiMinM  of  which  are  also  extremely  nmnerous; 
■■IpfantionB  of  gold,  particulariy  of  (he  muriate 
cTiliiKCaL 

iirnnui  (opposition);  a  iicure  of  speech,  by 
tkdi  two  things  are  attempted  to  be  niade  more 
«fihif ,  by  being  set  hi  opposition  to  each  other. 
7^0  %are  often  prodooes  a  great  efiect,  yet,  by  too 
In^m  UK,  beoDmes  diaviSting.    Lessing  afibrds 

•  nsluoe  oif  a  happy  antrthesis,  when,  in  the  re- 
nerof  abook,  he  says,  ^  This  book  contains  much 
Hot  is  good,  and  much  that  is  new ;  only  it  is  a  pity 
tkai  the  good  is  not  new,  and  the  new  is  not  good." 
TV  iilMng  is  an  example  in  poetical  composition. 

"  TW^^  darp,  yet  desr ;  tboagb  centto,  yet  not  dull ; 
SoMc*  vilkMit  n<ei  without  o'erflowing,  foU." 

Sane  mt  anrtrhwh  only  to  express  the  connexion 
of  iftiDgft  enctly  opposite. 

AsTrtunTAaiAitt ;  all  who  do  not  receive  the  doc- 
tnseof  the  dftine  Trinity,  as  it  is  represented  by  the 
N«oe  sad  Athanasian  creeds,  ana  either  put  the 
xasMi  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Godhead  below  the 
father,  or  wwider  Christ  merely  a  man,  and  the 
Httf  Spirit  an  aibitiary  personification  of  the  divine 
baL  la  the  early  period  of  the  Christian  church, 
pnio  mamtalniwg  these  sentiments  were  very  nu- 
urroB ;  cspedally  the  Arians,  Sabellians,  and  Pneu- 
imMSch'nti     llie  name  jintUrimiarian  fint  arose 

•  ifae  16th  eentury,  and  was  applied  to  Sodnians,  or 
t'lttfism,  who  remonstrated  against  the  system  of 
^linnos,  whocfied  in  1643,  and  to  a  great  number 
<f  tmflgisns,  who  ventured,  in  their  writings,  to 
OBistaai  the  preceding  opinion.  Many  were  unwill. 
^  Id  acknviHcdge  Antitrinitarians  as  Christians, 
NMung  them  enemies  to  the  fundamental  doctrines 
df  ClraSaity,  or  even  to  tolerate  them  in  Christian 
Ota.  The  Spanish  Protestant,  Michael  Servetus, 
vMhnt  at  Geneva,  fai  1553,  at  the  instigation  of 
'«iTai,OBaoooantof  this  heresy,  and  the  severest 
«4ii»  were  onee  isBoed  against  them  in  England.  An 
iaciisli  dogyman,  hoirever,  Theophilus  Lindsey, 
ti  UadoB,  m  1774,  and  a  merchant,  Wm.  Christie, 

nse,  hi  Smtlandi  fonned  Unitarian  oongre« 
,  who  sepaiated  themselves  from  the  estab- 
Idmh,  snoe  which  tune  they  have  become 
,  both  m  Britahi  and  America.    See  Urn- 
kmu. 

Asmni ;  an  ancient  city  of  the  Volsci,  situated  on 
^  Tacsa  sm.  In  the  neighbourhood,  the  Romans 
r«d  theb^  int  naval  reputation,  in  an  engagement 
tik  the  Antiatca.  It  was  entirely  destroyedTby  the 
^«M»;  bat  vestiges  of  it  sUll  remain  in  Capo  d' 
te^qrAatkk 

Amcsirrs  (Marie  Antoinette  Josephe  Jeanne) 
^  lAiiiae,  ardidnehess  of  Austria  and  queen  of 
FoHe,  bora  at  Vienna,  Nov.  2, 1755,  was  daughter 
«<tk»<npcnir  Fkands  I.,  and  Maria  Theresa.  She 
^*9n9i  a  euelul  education,  and  obtained  an  ac- 
^Mttaee  with  various  branches  of  knowledge. 
^*«<rkad  bestowed  upon  her  an  uncommon  share 
irfpieeaRl  beauty.  In  a  letter  of  Maria  Theresa 
^  ^iit]Be  imsband,  she  says,  among  other  things, 
**  V«s  bride,  dear  dauphin,  is  separated  finom  me. 
^*  *>  ttt  eyfr  been  my  delight,  so  will  she  be  your 
Nv<*ik  For  this  purpose  have  I  educated  her ; 
l^l^nloiy  been  aware  that  she  was  to  be  the 
'^Miaflf  your  life.  I  have  enjoined  upon  her, 
*  «^Wr  highest  duties,  the  most  tender  attach- 
*7^toY«r  person,  the  greatest  attention  to  every 
["y^aa  please  or  make  you  happy.  Above  all, 
I^^Mcaamended  to  her  humility  towards  God, 
^  1  i»  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
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contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  subjects  confided 
to  us,  without  love  to  Him  who  breaks  the  sceptres 
and  crushes  the  thrones  of  kings  according  to  his 
own  will."    The  departure  of  Marie  Antoinette  from 
Vienna  filled  the  capital  with  sorrow.    Her  arrival 
at  Strasburg,  and  her  journey  to  Compeigne,  where 
Louis 'XV.,  and  the  OBiuphin  received  uer,  and  to 
Versailles,  where  her  marriage  took  place.  May  16, 
1 770,  had  the  appearance  of  a  triumpL    It  was  sub- 
sequently remarked,    that,  immeffiately  after  the 
marriage  ceremony,  a  fearful  thunder-storm,  such  as 
had  scarcely  ever  before  been  witnessed,  threw  Ver- 
sailles and  all  the  surrounding  country  into  the 
greatest  terror.     Anxious  minds  indulged  in  yet 
more  fearful  forebodings,  when,  at  the   festivity 
which  the  city  of  Paris  prepared,  May  SO,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  dauphin's  marriage,  through  the 
want  of  judicious  arrangements,  a  great  number  of 
people,  in  the  rue  Royale,  were  pressed  or  trodden 
to  oeathin  the  crowd,  lifly-three  persons  were  found 
dead,  and  about  three-hundred  dangerously  wound- 
ed.    When  Marie  Antoinette,  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XV.,  Isecame  queen,  she  imitated  the  example 
of  Louis  XII.    An  oflfcer  of  the  gardes  du  corps, 
who  had  formerly  displeased  her,  am  now  was  about 
to  resign,  she  ordered  to  remain  at  his  post,  and  for- 
get the  past—''  Heaven  forbid  that  the  queen  should 
avenge  the  injuries  of  the  dauphiness !"    Thus  she 
continued  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  mild- 
ness and  generosity ;  in  particular,  she  took  the  most 
enervetic  measures  to  relieve  the  sufferers  in  the 
dreadful  winter  of  1788.    But,  about  this  tune,  she 
drew  upon  herself  the  hatred  of  the  court  party,  who 
used  every  means  to  make  her  odious  to  toe  nation. 
She  was  accused,  in  pamphlets,  of  continually  con- 
triving plots,  and  though  none  of  the  accusations 
could  oe  proved,  and  many  of  them  were  wholly  im- 
probable, yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  young  and 
inexperienced  queen  gave  cause  for  theni.    Her 
lively  imagination  often  cave  her  the  appearance  of 
levity,  and  sometimes  of  dissimulation.    A  natural 
restlessness  led  her  to  change,  to  new  fashions,  to  a 
continual  varying  of  her  diversions.    Great  sums  c^ 
money  were,  by  this  means,  taken  from  more  impor- 
tant objects.    It  was  still  more  to  her  disadvantage, 
that  she  injured  her  dignity  by  neelccting  the  strict 
formality  of  court  manners.    Besides,  she  expressed 
herself  with  pettish^ess,  in  reply  to  tlie  censures  that 
were  passed  upon  her.     Her  enemies  now  spread 
abroad  a  report  that  she  was  still  an  Austrian  at 
heart,  and  a  natural  enemy  to  the  French,  to  whose 
happiness  she  could  no  longer  contribute.    An  extra- 
ordinary occurrence  added  fuel  to  the  fhune  of  ca- 
lumny, while  it  subjected  the  name  of  the  queen  to  a 
disgraceful  hiw-suit.    Two  jewellers  demanded  the 
payment  of  an  immense  price  for  a  necklace,  which 
had  lieen  purdiased  in  the  name  of  the  queen.    In 
the  examination  which  she  demanded,  it  was  proved 
that  she  had  never  ordered  the  purchase.    A  lady  of 
her  siae  and  complexion  had  impudently  passed  her- 
self off  for  the  queen,  and  at  midnight  had  a  meeting 
with  a  cardinal  in  the  park  of  Versailles.    (See  La- 
moihe  and  Rohan)    Notwithstanding  tliis,  tlie  ene- 
mies of  the  queen  succeeded  in  throwing  a  dark 
shade  over  her  conduct   When  Calonne  had  reporteil 
a  great  deficiency  in  the  finances,  the  cause  wai 
blindly  attributed  to  the  queen's  extravagance.    At 
length  it  became  necessary  to  summon  a  meeting  of 
the  $tates-|^neral.    The  queen  was  present  at  the 
opening  of^the  first  session ;  but  from  that  moment 
her  truiquillity  was  gone.    Events  soon  followed, 
which  put  her  courage  to  the  test.    She  appeared 
with  her  husband  at  the  banquet,  which  the  gardes 
du  corps  gave  at  Versailles,  October  1,  to  the  oflkers 
of  the  troops  of  the  line,  where,  soon  after  the  de- 
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parture  of  the  court,  the  oatiooal  cockade  was  tram- 
pled on.  This  excited  the  Parisiaiis  still  more  against 
Che  queen.  They  regarded  her  as  the  soul  of  the 
party  which,  at  that  time,  was  colleoting  an  army 
against  Paris,  and  against  the  national  assembly.  On 
the  5th,  the  Parisians  rushed  violently  to  Versiilles. 
Early  on  the  6th»  they  broke  into  the  castle,  mur- 
dered several  of  the  body-guards,  and  uttered  against 
the  queen  the  most  furious  threats.  In  the  middle  of 
the  ni^t,  a  clergyman  wrote  lo  her,  <'  Take  measures 
fur  your  preservation;  early  in  the  morning,  at  6 
o'clcMck,  you  are  to  be  muidered."  She  remained 
tranquil,  and  concealed  the  letter.  The  infuriated 
mob  rushed  into  her  chamber ;  she  fled  to  the  king. 
To  put  a  stop  to  the  scene  of  murder,  the  kin?  and 
queen  showed  themselves,  with  bodi  their  children, 
in  the  balcoay.  This  spectacle  made  a  momentary 
impression  upon  the  enraged  people ;  but  soon  the 
cry  resounded  from  every  mouth,  "  No  children !  the 
queen— ^e  queen  alone !  She  instantly  put  her  son 
uid  dauf4iter  into  the  arms  of  the  king,  and  returned 
to  the  balcony.  This  unexpected  courajge  disarmed 
the  mob ;  their  threats  were  followed  by  shouts  of 
approbation.  The  same  day  she  was  obliged  to  view 
a  most  fearful  spectacle,  for  six  hours,  on  her  way  to 
Paris.  Before  her  cairiage  were  borne,  on  pikes, 
the  heads  of  two  guards;  intoxicated  furies  sur- 
rounded her,  with  the  most  horrid  imprecations. 
When  she  was  asked  about  the  scene  that  had  just 
ended,  by  the  officers  of  justice,  who  desired  to  pun- 
ish the  guilty,  she  replied,  **  Never  will  I  accuse  one 
of  the  king's  subjects ;  and  when  the  question  was 
repeated,  "  I  have  seen  all,  I  have  heard  all,  I  have 
forgotten  all,'*  was  her  answer.  The  first  month  after 
her  arrival  in  Paris,  she  expended  300,000  livres  in 
redeeming  clothes  pledged  by  the  poor  to  the  pawn- 
brokers ;  out  ail  her  benefits  were  insufficient  to  ap- 
pease their  exasperated  minds.  In  1701,  when  Louis 
XVI.  determined  to  flee,  she  followed  her  husband, 
though  she  saw  the  attempt  was  fruitless.  From 
Varennes,  she  was  brought  back  to  the  Tuileries, 
and  ¥d)en  the  committee  of  the  constituent  assembly 
demanded  an  explanation,  she  answered,  **  As  the 
king  wished  to  depart  with  his  children,  nothing  in 
the  world  could  hinder  me  from  accompanying  him. 
I  have  ffiven  sufficient  proof;ibr  these  two  years,  that 
I  would  never  desert  him.  yfhai  made  me  more 
decided  on  that  point  was,  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  king  would  never  leave  France ;  if  he  had  wished 
to  do  so,  I  should  have  employed  every  effort  to  re- 
strain him."  This  tempest  was  followed  by  a  mo- 
mentary calm.  In  the  meantime  came  on  the  20th 
of  June  and  the  10th  of  August,  1792.  Prepared  for 
whatever  might  happen  on  the  latter  of  these  days, 
the  aueen  exerted  all  her  power  to  excite  her  hua- 
Ixina  to  meet  death  sword  bi  hand.  Led  with  him 
into  the  legislative  assembly,  she  beard  his  deposition 
announce^  together  with  the  appointment  of  his 
judges,  and  then  went  with  him  to  the  temple.  None 
of  her  iemale  attendants  were  suftred  to  accompany 
her.  Here  she  occupied  the  only  comfortable  cham- 
ber with  her  daughter  and  the  princess  £lizal)eth. 
Closo  bars  of  iron  secured  the  window,  admitting 
only  a  glimmering  light  She  now  exhibited  the  fuU 
strength  of  her  character.  Invariably  calm  in  the 
circle  of  her  firieiKls,  she  urged  them  to  disregard 
sickness  and  suffering.  When  Louis  XVI.  informed 
her  of  his  condemnation,  she  congratulated  him  on 
the  approaching  termination  of  an  existence  so  pain- 
ful, and  the  unperishing  reward  that  should  crown  it. 
After  her  husband's  d«*ath,  die  asked  nothing  of  the 
convention  but  a  mourning-dress,  which  she  wore  the 
remainder  of  her  days.  JtUy  4, 1793,  she  was  sepa- 
rated from  her  5on.  She  felt  that  tlits  separation  n-as 
for  ever,  yrt  her  firmness  was  unchanged.    August 


5,  at  midnight,  she  was  removed  to  the  heeptrt 
house.    A  dark  and  damp  dungeon  here  was  btr 
last  abode.    Oct,  3,  the  coovention  ofUerrd  her  U>  be 
brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.     She  waa 
chaiged  with  having  dissipated  the  finances,  gxhauft- 
ed  the  public  treasury,  given  large  sums  out  of  it  tu 
the  emperor,  with  having  corresponded  with  foreig^a 
enemies,  and  favoured  domestic  timiwlts.    But,  not- 
withstanding the  multitude  of  witnesses  who  wneiv 
examined,  no  evidence  could  be  brought  against  hrr ; 
and   her%  defender,  Chauveau-LajDUde,  exdaimrd 
justly,  *<  I  am  embarrassed  not  to  Ind  answers,  but 
plausible  accusations.''    Bailly,  then  mayor  of  Pari&, 
who  was  summoned  as  a  witness,  had  the  oounge  u> 
take  the  queen  into  his  protection,  without  hesltotimi, 
and  to  censure,  with  the  greatest  severity,  her  blood- 
thirsty accuser,  Fouquier-Tinville,  for  his  (eitira«iny« 
which  all  mieht  see  to  be  &lse.    The  queen  benclf 
replied  to  all  inquiries  with  firmness  and  decision. 
When  H6bert  shamefully  accused  her  of  having  se- 
duced her  own  son,  she  answered,  with  the  deepest 
indignation,  ^*  I  appeal  to  every  mother  here,  wbecher 
such  a  crime  be  possible."    She  heard  her  aenteoc*- 
of  death  with  penect  calmness,  and  soon  g^ently  ft  U 
asleep,  when  she  was  carried  hack  to  her  prison,  wlier 
sitting  18  hours,    llie  next  day,  at  U  o'clock,  fhie 
asceixied  the  cart  which  conveyed  her  to  the  acaflbld. 
Great  efibrts  were  made  to  induce  the  people  to  in- 
suit  her  on  the  way,  but  a  deep  silence  reigned.  The 
charms  for  whidi  she  was  once  so  celebrated  wer^ 
gone.    Grief  had  distorted  her  features,  and,  in  tb** 
damp,  unhealthy  prison,  she  had  almost  lost  one  uf 
her  eyes.    Her  look  seemed  to  fiU  the  fierce  people 
with  awe.    At  }2  o'clock,  the  cart  arrived  at  CXie 
phice  of  Louis  XV.    She  cast  back  a  long  look  at 
the  Tuileries,  and  then  ascended  the  scaffoQ.    When 
she  came  to  the  top,  she  threw  herself  qp  her  knees, 
and  exdauned,  ^'O  God,  enlighten  and  affect  my 
executioner!    Farewell,  my  children,  for  ever ;  I  gu 
to  your  father !"    Thus  died  the  o^een  of  Fraoo , 
Oct  16, 1793,  towards  the  close  of  the  38th  year  uf 
her  age.    (See  Marie  AniometU^  d  la  Coneiergerie  ; 
Fntgm,  Hist.  Pull,  par  le  CowUe  de  RUiano,  Parian, 
18:i!4;  and  MSm.  mr  la  Vie  privee  de  Marie  j4mUn- 
nette,  Reine  de  France,  &c.,  l^  madame  Campan  (hi  r 
reader),  5th  edition,  4  vols.,  Paris,  18)3.) 

AxTOirKLLO  of  Messenia.    See  OH  PaitUing. 

Antoninus  (Annius  Verus),  the  Philosopher,  best 
known  by  the  name  of  Marcue  AureUw,  bom  A.  D. 
121,  ascended  the  throne  A.  D.  161,  alter  the  deaUi 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  had  adopted  him.  He  volun- 
tarily divided  the  empire  with  Lucius  Venp  (eee  ihe 
evcceeding  article),  whom  he  made  emperor,  and 
united  in  marriage  with  his  daughter  Ludlla.  Brought 
up  and  instructed  by  Plutarch^  nephew  Sextos,  tJ«f 
orator  Herodes  Atticus,  and  the  fiimoua  jiuist  L. 
Volusius  Mecianus,  he  had  become  acquahited  with 
learned  men,  and  fnrmed  a  particular  love  for  tXie 
Stoic  philosophy.  While  his  generals.  Statins  Prisms, 
Avidius  Cassius,*  Marcius  Venis  and  Fronto,  ovencais^ 
the  Parthians,  oonouered  Armenia,  Babylon,  ami 
Media,  and  destroyed  the  great  city  Seleucia  on  tbe 
Tigris,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  Rome  and  Ger- 
many. The  former  was  laid  waste  by  pestilence, 
fiimine,  and  inundations,  the  consequences  of  whicii 
he  endeavoured  to  mitigate;  the  hitter  kepi  the 
Roman  territory  in  continual  ahirm,  by  fif^uent  in- 
vasions,  which,  however,  were  always  repulsed.  At 
the  same  time,  he  undertook  to  improve  the  momU 
of  the  people,  and  the  administration  of  Justice.  Ait<*r 
the  termination  of  the  Pbithian  war,  both  emperors 
celebrated  a  triumph,  and  assumed  the  title  Parikicus, 
But  a  fearful  pestilence  soon  broke  out,  with  which 
the  eastern  army  infected  all  the  countries  tht7  pass»tJ 
tlirough.    In  addition  to  this,  tliere  were  eaitbquakr% 
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,  ud  a  iiniTerad  insurrecUon  on  tbe  con- 
fan  (I  tht  CBpiTO,  from  Gaul  to  the  Black  sea. 
haikmftmn  went  to  AquUeia,  In  oider  to  attack 
tk  Mwwiiiini,  cariy  in  the  spring.  A  part  of  the 
otajiWtted  ht  a  time,  but  soon  tocuc  up  arms 
•giik  For  eight  Tean,  they  fbogfat  with  various 
nam,  Vcrasdied,  A.  D.  169,  in  the  lint  year  of 
tkmr  AD.  174,  the  enemy  invaded  Italy,  and, 
mtetwMurywaa  ohansted,  the  emperor  saw  him- 
rifnteed  to  the  necessity  of  selling  the  most  valu- 
itkhaianid  the  palace.  In  the  following  cam* 
ri^|ii,tfae  Rsnans  came  off  oonqueron.  A.  D.  178, 
ffaa  lite  eapcnr,  hi  the  city  of  Gian,  in  the  war 
iptelhe  QttKli,  waa  luntnnded  on  every  aide  by 
lacBorisi,  he  was  reduced  to  extremity  from  want 
dimtt.  A  Jearfiil  tempest  arase,  a  sudden  shower 
II  ft  I M  the  army,  and  the  Quadi  were  vanquished. 
Aftmnidi^  the  Maiooraanni,  the  Quadi,  as  well  as 
tkR«flf  the  baibariaos,  sued  for  peace.  The  se- 
ilBB  of  the  Syitei  governor,  Avidius  Cassius,  who 
W  fanught  Egypt  and  the  region  withhi  mount 
Tmsfeoovn  his  authority,  called  off  the  emperor 
frn  UseoDquests ;  but,  before  he  reached  Asia,  the 
ffWiwsdahi  by  hia  own  party.  Aurelius  pardraed 
ill  vbo  wen  eagaml  hi  the  revolt,  marched  in 
omshto  Rone,  aid  busied  himself  about  the  hi- 
MBi  cononns  of  the  empire,  till  new  hicunions  of 
A*  Maitasmmi  oom{ieUed  him  once  more  to  take 
thr  ieii  He  compMivd  the  enemy  several  times, 
ktvM  taken  sick  at  Sirminm,  and  died,  according 
u*  Asfte  Victor,  at  Vindobona,  in  the  69th  year 
•^UngPfSad  19th  of  his  reign.— The  best  editions 
of  ibe  Medkations,  which  he  wrote  in  Greek,  and  in 
«U&  he  acknowledges  himself  a  follower  of  the 
Hoio*  aie  by  Cteauibon,  London,  1643 ;  Morus, 
i^ptc  im ;  and  Schuls,  1802,  translated  by  Schuls 
M  Rsftn,  witli  anDotitionB.^Aurf!lius  was  one  of 
<•>  best  tsipners  who  ever  governed  Rome,  although* 
^  fbktoftKf  and  the  natoial  magnanimity  of  his 
<*Hicter  did  not  rrstndn  him  fiom  ordering  the  per- 
•CBtion  of  the  Christians  hi  Gaul. 

'^3WKBn  Pius  (Tttns  Aurelhis  Fuivius),  of  a  family 

vTisUy  from  Nismes,  hi  Gaul,  was  bom  at  Levi- 

ira,  ia  Uk  BeigbboDrhood  of  Rome,  A.  D.  86.    His 

fc(i»r.  AsrplhB  Fulvios,  had  enjoyed  the  consulship, 

■i  A.  D.  120,  he  succeeded  to  the  ssme  dignity. 

^  VM  one  of  the  fbur  oerMms  of  consular  rank, 

na^whoB  Adrian  divided  the  supreme  adminis. 

M«e  ef  Italy.    He  then  went,  ss  proconsul ,  to  Asia, 

'■Jihrr  Lii  return  to  Rome,  became  moreand  more 

Ar  (^  of  Adrian'^  confidence.     By  his  wife, 

'«*aa,  the  daughter  of  Annios  Verus,  whose  licen- 

fioBaoniMt  lie  vrisely  endeavoured  to  conceal  from 

ibr  firvof  the  world,  he  had  four  diildren.    They 

il  M  bat  Ftastina,  who  afterwards  became  the 

^h  d  ManoDS  Aurelios.     A.  D.  138,  he  was  adopt> 

*«  ^  A4iaa,  far wliich  reason  he,  in  his  turn,  adopt- 

^  L  Trrai  nd  Bl  Annius  Verus  (Marcus  Aureiius). 

"^  «ise  year,  he  ascended  the  thnme,  and  under 

^  ^  enpiie  enjoyed  trsnquiility  and  happmess. 

^'■HOte  sad  shnple  in  his  private  life,  ever  ready 

k»  uiis  the  nececutflus,  an  admirer  of  virtue  and 

\^  ht  was  truly  the  lather  of  his  people.    He 

*^  ivpmted  thoae  Ixautiful  words  of  Scipio,  «  I  had 

'ggpwsHie  the  life  of  a  dtisen  than  destroy  a 

*"•■!  flumies.'    His  wise  finigality  enabled  him 

*^,*tefah  the  taxes.     The  persecutions  of  the 

^*^W  speedily  abolished.    He  carried  on  but 

^^««i,yk.  hi  Britahi,  where  he  extended  the 

*v«s  4wwioo,  aad,  by  faisiQg  a  new  wall,  put  a 

«aF  toibtdrmlatiDg  invasioDB  of  the  PictB  and  Scots. 
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*^wj  «  Adrian,  his  second  fiiitlier7  he  had  built  a 
''■f*  •  boooor  (if  hfan.    ConHagrations,  floods,  and 


7"it  prr  him  the  surname  Pmt ,  i.  e.  remark- 
vU  ifeiion,  because,  in  gratitude  to  the 


earthquakes,  a>read  desolation  in  many  places  during 
his  reign,  but  his  generosity  did  much  to  mitigate  the  • 
consequences  of  these  unhappy  events.  Hedied,  A. 
D.  161,  74  years  old,  havmg  reigned  23  years.  His 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Adrian.  The 
senate  built  a  pillar  to  his  memory,  which  is  yet 
standiog,under  toe  name  of  the  ^ftfontRtf  co/imm.  The 
whole  Kingdom  lamented  him,  and  the  following 
emperors  assumed  his  name  as  an  honour.  It  has 
beoi  said  of  him,  '^  He  is  almost  the  only  monarch 
that  has  lived  without  spilluig  the  blood  of  his  coun- 
trymen or  his  enemies." 

AinoNiNus,  the  wall  of;  h  barrier  erected  by  the 
Romans  across  the  isthmus  between  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde.  The  whde  length  of  it  exceeded  56 
miles.  It  was  constructed  A.  D.  140,  and  consisted, 
when  entire,  of  a  ditch  40  feet  wide  and  1^0  feet 
deep,  and  a  wall  on  the  sooth  side  Hi  feet  thick  and 
80  feet  hi  height,  the  wall  betaig  formed  of  the  earth 
that  was  thrown  up.  This  wul  is  now  nearly  de- 
molished by  the  plou^share.  General  Roy,  in  hi$> 
S5th  plate,  has  traced  its  course,  and  given  plans  of 
the  stations  belonffmg  to  it  This  waif  was  the  thiid 
mmpart  built  l^  the  Romans  against  the  incursions 
of  the  North  Britons.  It  is  calted,  by  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood,  OrahanCt  d^ke, 

Antokio,  St ;  a  Dutch  fort  of  Axim,  on  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa.  It  belongs  to  the  West  Indb  com- 
pany— ^This  is  also  a  name  of  one  of  the  cape  de 
Vera  ishuids,  separated  from  St  Vinc(*nt  by  a  narrow, 
navigakile  channel,  15  miles  broad.  The  inhabitants, 
mosuy  negroes,,  about  500  in  num))er,  live,  not- 
withstanding all  the  plenty  of  the  island,  in  wretched 
poverty.    Lon.  OP  Sd'  E. ;  lat  18*  4^  N. 

Antonio,  NichoUis ;  a  native  of  Seville,  hi  Spain ; 
bom  in  the  year  1617.  After  88  years  spent  ot 
Rome,  in  the  capacity  of  agent-general  for  Spain,  he 
returned  to  Madrid,  and  obtained  a  seat  at  the  cotm- 
cil  board.  His  worics  are,  BMiotheea  Hupana  Fetta, 
in  two  folio  volumes ;  De  Exilie,  Lib.  Hi,  folio,  pul>- 
lished  in  1650  j  Bibkotheea  Hitpana  Nova,  two  vols, 
folk),  1678,  reprinted  in  1783 ;  and  Cennara  de  Nis- 
torieit  FabuHt,  ftdio,  1742.  His  library  was  of  great 
value.    He  died,  1684. 

ANTcnnus,  Marcus,  the  trfumvir,  son  of  the  pnetor, 
and  grandson  of  the  orator  of  the  same  name,  bom 
86  years  B.  C,  was  connected  with  the  fiunilyof 
Cseaar  by  his  mother  Julia,  a  lady  of  distinguished 
excellence.  Debauchery  and  prodigality  marked 
his  youth.  To  study  eloquence  and  the  art  of  war, 
he  went  to  Greece,  and  from  tiience  followed 
the  consul  Gabinius  on  a  campaign  in  Syria.  He 
showed  much  activity  and  cmuage  here,  as  well 
as  in  Egypt,  where  he  a^ed  in  the  establishment  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes.  The  soldiers,  whom  he  treated 
with  extreme  generosity,  uidulgoioe,  and  confidence, 
conceived  a  strong  afiecUon  for  him.  In  Rome,  he 
united  with  Curio,  and,  like  hhn,  supported  the  purty 
of  Ca9sar.  He  became  aoffur  and  tribune  ot  the 
people ;  but  some  of  his  projects  excited  sucli  odium 
against  him,  that,  with  Ctirio  and  Cassius  Loiiginus, 
he  iled  for  refuge  to  the  camn  of  Cosar.  This  be- 
came one  of  the  pretences  for  dvU  war.  At  the 
breakhig  out  of  this  war  between  Casar  and  Pompey, 
A.  was  appointed  by  Caesar  commander-hi-chief  in 
Italy:  he  afterwards  led  a  considerable  force  to 
Epirus,  to  his  assistance.  In  the  batUe  of  Pharsalia, 
he  commanded  the  left  whig,  and  afterwards  return- 
ed to  Rome  with  the  appointment  of' master  of  the 
horse  and  governor  of  luily.  He  degraded  himself 
so  deeply  by  acts  of  excess  and  violence,  that,  on  his 
return,  Csesar  treated  bun  with  great  coldness. 
About  this  time,  he  married  Fulvia,  the  widow  of 
Clodiiis,  who  long  raled  him.  When  C«sar  returned 
from  Spain,  A.  regained  his  fiivonr  by  the  basest 
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flattery,  and,  B.C.  44,  became  his  coUeag^ue  in  the 
.  ounsulighip.  At  the  LupercaUa^  he  threw  himself 
publicly  at  Cesar's  feet,  and  thrice  oflfered  him  a 
diadem,  which  he  exhibited  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
people.  Soon  afcer,  Caesar  was  assassinated,  and  A. 
would  have  shared  the  same  &te,  had  not  Brutus, 
who  hoped  to  gain  him  over  for  the  republic,  stood 
up  in  his  defence.  A.  delivered,  over  the  body  of 
Ciesar,  a  funeral  oration,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
spread  out  his  garment  stained  with  blood,  and  thus 
excited  the  people  to  anger  and  revenge.  The  mur- 
derers were  obliged  to  flee,  and  A.  long  ruled  with 
unlimited  power.  After  having  many  times  quar- 
relled with  young  Octavius,  the  heir  of  Casar,  who 
aspired  to  the  supreme  power,  and,  from  political 
motives,  took  the  side  of  the  senate,  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  him,  and  went  with  an  army  to  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  the  government  of  which  fell  to  his  share,  and 
Uiid  siege  to  Mutina,  which  Decimus  Brutus  valiantly 
defend^  In  the  meantime,  Cicero  delivered  his 
fiuuous  orations  against  him.  The  senate  declared 
him  a  public  enemy,  and  both  consuls,  Hirtius  and 
Pansa,  accompanied  by  Octavius,  met  1dm  in  the 
field.  At  first,  A.  vanquished  Pansa  in  a  bloody 
battle,  but  Hirtius  hastened  to  his  aid,  and  A.  was 
subdued.  Both  consuls,  however,  fell,  and  Octavius 
took  the  head  of  the  republican  army.  A.  fled  with 
his  troops  over  the  Alps,  amid  great  diflkulties  and 
privations.  Lepidus  then  commanded  in  Gaul,  and 
A.  fled  to  his  camp  in  mourning  garments,  and  soon 
gained  the  affiectioos  of  the  army,  so  that  Lepidus 
was  obliged  to  resign  the  command  to  him.  Plan- 
cus,  also,  and  Poflio,  strengthened  his  partr  with 
their  forces ;  so  that  A.,  who,  a  short  time  before, 
had  fled  from  Italy,  returned  now  at  the  h^isd  of  23 
legions  and  10,000  horse.  Octavius,  who  had  hither- 
to appeared  to  be  a  supporter  of  the  senate,  and  a 
defender  of  rntublicBn  freedom,  now  suffered  the 
mask  to  fidl  o£  He  marched  against  A.  and  Lepi- 
dus, and,  on  the  small  island  of  Reno,  not  far  from 
Bologna,  or,  according  to  some,  on  the  island  of 
Panaro,  near  Modena,  had  that  memorable  meeting 
with  them,  in  which  they^divided  among  themselves 
the  whole  Roman  world.  Here  they  decided  upon 
the  proscription  of  their  mutual  enemies :  each  gave 
up  his  friends  to  the  other.  Upon  this,  the  triumviri 
marched  to  Rome,  and  their  steps  were  marked  with 
murder  and  rapine  throughout  Italy.  A.  caused 
Cicero's  head  and  right  hand  to  be  fixed  up,  as  a  spec- 
tacle, on  that  same  rostrum  from  which  his  eloquence 
had  so  often  been  victorious.  300  senators  and  2O0O 
knights  perished  in  this  proscription.  When  the  sum 
of  money  necessary  for  the  war  was  procured,  vis., 
200,000,000  sesterces  (above  a  million  and  a  half 
sterUng),  and  the  triumviri  had  appointed  magistrates 
for  several  years,  B.  C.  42,  A.  and  Octavius  departed 
for  Macedonia,  where  the  united  forces  of  their  ene- 
mies, Brutus  and  Cassius,  Conned  a  powerful  army. 
At  Philippi,  A.  commanded  in  an  engagement  against 
Cassius,  who,  when  he  peroeived  tbe  event  of  the 
latal  battle,  ordered  one  of  his  slaves  to  stab  him. 
After  the  second  battle,  Bnitus,  also  destroyed  him- 
self. At  the  sight  of  his  body,  A.  disoovend  the 
deepest  emotion,  covered  it  with  his  cloak,  and  gave 
orden  that  it  should  be  interred  with  the  hi^est 
honours.  He  then  went  to  Greece,  visited  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  Athens,  and  manifested  his  admiration 
of  this  city,  splendid  even  in  its  ruins.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Asia.  In  Cilicia,  he  ordered  Cleooatra, 
queen  of  Egypt,  to  apologise  for  her  insolent  oeha- 
vour  to  the  triumviri.  She  appeared  in  person,  and 
tier  charms  fettered  him  forever.  He  followed  her 
U)  Alexandria,  where,  in  a  constant  course  of  dissi- 
fiatioo,  he  bestowed  not  even  a  thought  upon  tlie 
alfiiins  of  the  world,  till  he  was  aroused  by  a  report 


[  that  hostilities  had  commenced  in  Italy,  between  hi» 
wife,  Fulvia,  and  Octavius.  A  shoct  war  fbUowvdt, 
which  was  decided  in  fiivour  of  Octavius,  befiMV  tbe 
arrival  of  A.  in  Italy.  The  death  of  Fulvia  fiusiiteferd 
a  reconciliation,  which  was  sealed  by  the  marriBge  of 
A  with  Octavia  the  sister  of  Octavius.  The  two 
annies  made  a  new  division  of  the  Roman  domiDiaaft. 
A.  obtained  the  £ast,  Octavhis  the  WesL  For  men 
form,  Africa  was  consigned  to  the  feeble  LepidsoL 
With  Sextus  Pompey,  who  ruled  the  Medifiemaneatss, 
a  treaty  was  made.    Upon  this,  A.  went  to  A  ' 


made  a  campaign  against  the  Paitbians,  which  bio^tiS 
him  but  little  honour,  and  then  retained  to  Ituy, 
By  the  interposition  of  Octavia,  there  appealed  to  be 
perfect  harmony  between  the  triumviri;  but,  a&cr 
his  return  to  Asia,  A.  gave  hhnself  up  to  a  moai 
abandoned  course  of  life ;  lavished  upon  Cleopatxa, 
without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  whole 
Idngdoms  and  provinces;  and  exercised  this  most 
open  injustice.    After  a  second  disgraceful  campaign 
against  the  Parthians,  he  took  Artavasdes,  king  of 
Armenir,  prisoner,  by  treachery,  aonising  him   of 
want  of  fidelity,  and  carried  him  in  triumph  to  Alex* 
andria.    Octa^^ius  excited  against  A.  the  displcaanre 
of  the  Romans,  by  a  relation  of  his  conduct.    Wai- 
betwee   the  two  rivals  was  inevitable,  and  both  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  it    Amid  a  round  of  pleKores, 
A.  neglected  his  most  important  aflairs,  and  filled  the 
islamT  of  Samos,  the  rendesvous   of  bis   trooper 
with  musicians   and   revellers,  and,  at  the   sane 
time,  divorced  Octavia.    These  measures  wcse  fol- 
lowed by  disapprobation  as  univenal  as  tbe  know- 
ledge of  Octavia's  magnanimity  and  tbe  hatred  of 
Cleopatra's  arrogance.    At  lenjith,  war  was  declared 
at  Rome  against  the  queen  of  ^Tpt,  and  A.  was  de^ 
prive  of  his  consulship  and  government.    Each  party 
assembled  its  forces,  and  A.  lost,  in  the  naval  tattle 
at  Ac  ium  (q.  v.),  B.  C.  31,  the  dominion  of  the  wwid. 
He  disgracefully  followed  Cleopatra  fai  her  tigfai. 
The  army  on  land  waited  in  vain  for  his  arrival,  and 
at  last  surrendered  to  the  conaueror.    Upontho,  be 
went  to  Libya,  where  a  ooosiaerable  host,  which  be 
had  left  there,  was  his  last  hope.    On  his  anival,  be 
peroe  ved  that  it  had  embraced  the  party  of  Octavim, 
and  his  nief  on  the  discovery  was  so  gnat,  (hat  he 
was,  wim  much  difficulty,  prevented  frmn  Gaoimittiii|r 
suidde.    He  returned  to  Egypt,  and  lived  in  obsco- 
rity,  till  Cleopatra  succeeded  in  bringinir  him  back  to 
her  nalace  and  to  his  fanner  mode  <«  lite.    Her  in- 
tivau  were  intemqited  by  the  arrival  of  Octavius. 
who  refused  all  proposals  of  submissioo.    At  his  ap- 
peanmce  before  Alexandria,  A.  seemed  to  recover  alt 
his  former  courage.    He  mardied  out  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry,  ana  repulsed  the  hostile  farces ;   bol. 
afterwards,  deserted  by  the  Egyptian  fieK  and  his 
army,  and  suspecting  that  he  was  betrayed  fay  Cleo- 
patra, he  again  lost  his  courage.    He  retired  to  ttir 
palace  of  the  queen,  in  order  to  take  vengeanoe  mm 
her ;  she  fled,  however,  and  deceived  him  by  a  fitbe 
report  of  her  death.    Resolved  to  die  with  her,  he 
fell  upon  his  own  sword,  B.  C.  30.    Plutarch  relam, 
that  A.  commanded  his  slave  Eros  to  slay  him ;  the 
slave,  pretending  to  be  ready  to  obey,  requested  hixa 
to  turn  away  his  fiuse,  and  tlien,  stabbing  himself, 
fell  dead  at  his  feet.     Moved  by  this  exEibitami  id 
heroic  aflbction,  A.  threw  himself  upon  the  same 
swurd.    On  being  told  that  Cleooatra  was  still  alive, 
he  caused  himsdf  to  be  carried  into  her  presencr, 
that  he  might  die  in  her  arms.    See  Avg^uiuM,  and 
Ctenpatra. 

Antony,  Mark.    See  Antoniut^  Marcut. 

Antraigubs  (Emanuel  Louis  Henry  l^auney),  comte 
d*.  This  man ,  who  became  distinguislitd  as  a  stattn^ 
man  during  the  revolution,  was  boni  in  Bivaraitk  I  lis 
tutor,  tlie  fiimous  abbe  Maiuy,  cariy  cuitl^atrd  hi» 
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rifleadU and  cnthrBtinfif,  tboach  unsab- 
riqanoe.    He  nade  the  first  pubSc  display 
if  kJiaiaiB  the  renowned  Jfemocrv  tur  les  EiaU 


r  IhoittetiaMamiere  de  let  ccnvofuery 
A.  D.  ):tt,ii  wfaicfa  hb  love  of  liberty,  extending 
to  tkr  wtat  ooodemnation  of  all  despotic  govern- 
■TAoidK  JDstiicatkui  of  resistance,  was  ezpres- 
fltnftflA  Mce,  that,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
v.  Ik  ««k  was  hoDoared  with  the  greatest  ap- 
fkB.«d  Bvyjostly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first 
faiv  that  lotted  the  flame  of  the  French  revolu- 
.e  Biavben  he  was  appointed  deputy  to  the  states 
^Milt  in  1789,  he  ddendedUhe  privileges  of  here- 
lan  BoUitf,  was  aaoi^  those  who  most  violently 
fmni  the  intended  Oman  of  the  three  estates,  and 
.tfdibr  a  oastitiitian  fixing  the  rights  of  man,  or 
istWtf  dtiaens,  in  which  he  declared  the  veto  of 
irU^aa  IndBpeoaahle  support  of  monarchy.     In 
::A  be  left  the  assembly,  renounced  his  oath  of 
rsm^  with  ccflain  limitations,  was  aocosed  of 
t«rtog  the  public  peace,  opcmly  defended  himself, 
tai.  itai  veat  to  Petersbnig  and  Vienna,  engaged, 
•wimlly,  ia  diplomatic  business.    He  was  now  the 
'-'V  Hk«sdel(E»dcr  of  monuchy  and  the  Bomrbons. 
riif;]f  becB  sent  from  Russia  to  Italy,  in  1798,  he 
««  amned,  by  oider  of  Bom^jarte,  at  Milan. 
(£i  vve,  the  raiowueJ  opera  singer  St  Huberti,  pro- 
sndlrhaB  the  means  of  escape.    He  returned  to 
fin, and  then  to  Russia,  where,  in  1803,  he  was 
ai^eoosrlkr  of  state  by  Alexander  I.,  and  sent  on 
?^c  boMKSito  Dresden.    He  wrote  here  a  remark- 
i*^  «Qii  against  Nq)oleon~Frc^^nKii/  du  \9me 
l^  4t  ?i^,  irom^  ntr  le  Moni  Athot,    After 
la  (ftaiB  to  Roasia,  lie  found  means  to  become  ac- 
«ud  vich  the  secret  articles  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
fvQ  ii>  Efl^and,  and  oommunicated  them  to  the 
BDaoy,  hf  which  means  his  influence  became  so 
r»«,tteC^miingdidnothhig  in  rehition  to  France 
*ib«  his  advice.    He  maintained  his  diplomatic 
'^^nioBs,  espedally  in  France,  and  was  every  where 
"^nnedoDc  of  the  first  politicians  of  the  ace.     In 
TGT  of  hiiidachment  to  the  Bourbons,  ana  his  nu- 
■na  ttoggles  in  their  behalf,  he  did  not  succeed 
«aini|,attiiely,  the  confidence  of  Louis  XVIII. 
1>  1512,  he  was  murdered,  in  a  village  near  London, 
T^bff  vilh  bis  wifie,  by  his  servant  Lorenao,  an 
I'xin,  who  immediately  after,  shot  himself  also. 
AsTBa,  a  comity  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  Ire- 
^bsoadad  on  the  cast  by  the  Irish  channel ;  on 
^  vta  bj  the  counties  of  Londonderry  and  Tyrone ; 
«  ^  loth  by  the  nocthem  ocean ;  and  on  the 
^  Wboagh  Neagfa  and  the  county  of  Down.    It 
'^MAfroB  BOfth  to  south  54  miles,  and  from  east 
to«^ S5 fluiea,  embeadng  420,099  acres.    Its  po- 
MKioa  a  estimated  at  26^,860.    The  mountainous 
-«» of  this  county  axe  towards  the  east  and  north, 
^  «>  (ait  of  Uie  elevated  hind  rises  to  a  great 
^  KaoU  Lade  (1820  feet  above  tile  sea)  in  Uie 
ft«L  SIcQidi  m  the  middle  of  the  county,  and  Davis, 
^f^&t, are  the  principal  mountains.    The  gen- 
^■M  tf  the  pfauns  and  valleys  is  stronff  loam,  inter- 
^'^vithpatefaesof  gravelandsand;  but  the  moun- 
^'^'^fBrci  are  basalt  or  limestone  rock,  or  covered 
*^  hath  tad  beg.   Gypsum  is  dug  out,  lor  ezpor- 
""fj-  aw  Belfiist ;  ooals  have  been  long  wrought 
'^?wt]e,oDtiieDaithem  coast;  tiie  shores  of 
>^5QghfiBmflh  masses  of  petrified  wood;  and 
^^]^  » >a»  mioeial  nroduction  in  the  British 
^«|a.  a  bond  at  Sandybcae,  twenty  miles  from 
^tj^  Bat  the  stupendous  range  of  basaltic  strata, 
f^xMis^  jp  gg^y  plsces,  magnificent  colonnades, 
J'^^it  the  celebrated  Giant's   Causey,  and 
tlL'^**  Uie  vHiole  length  of  tiie  northern 
Tta^  ^""^  striking  object  to  the  geologist, 

'•'aratrf  srt-coBst  produces  g«^at  scientific  va- 


riety, and  there  is  much  picturesque  beauty  fai  the 
more  fertile  parts  of  the  interior,  particularly  in  the 
vale  of  Lagan,  between  Bel&st  uid  Lisbum.     The 
Lagan  and  the  Bann,  which  in  di£Eierent  directions 
form  the  boundaries  of  the  county,  are  its  chief  rivers. 
The  other  rivers  are,  the  Ravil,  the  Braid,  the  Glen- 
wherry,  the  Main,  the  Six-Mile-Water,  the  Cnunlin, 
the  Glenevy,  the  Carey,  and  the  Glenshesh,  all  of 
which,  except  the  last  two,  fiedl  into  Lough  Neagh. 
The  staple  manufiutu^  of  the  county  are  linen  and 
cotton.  Flax,  potatoes,  barley,  and  oats,  are  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  produce.    The  cattie  are  of  small 
siie ;  the  mountainous  pastures  feed  numerous  herds 
of  floats ;  and  tiie  rearing  of  swine  is  extensive  and 
profitable.    Salmon  fisheries  are  also  successfully  pro- 
secuted.   No  county  of  Ireland  includes  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  presbyterian  protestants  than  Antrim,  many 
of  whom  are  descended  finom  natives  of  Scotland. 
The  principal  towns  of  the  county  are  Belfast,  Car- 
ridLfergus,  Antrim,  Lisbum,  and  Randalstown.    Tlie 
assises,  elections,  &c.,  are  held  at  Carrickfer|rus,  and 
the  quarter  sessions  at  Antrim.— The  town  of  Antrim 
is  pleasantiy  situated  on  the  north  end  of  Lough 
Neagh,  or  the  Six-Mile- Water,  over  which  there  is 
a  bridge.    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
linen  manufiictuie.    The  population  of  the  town  is 
2485,  and  tiiat  of  the  parish  5129. 
.  Antwbbp,  {Anverif  French ;  Amberei,  Spanish  ;  An- 
twerpen,  German  and  Dutdi);  a  larpre,  well-built 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  m  tiie  Nether- 
lands, which,  hi  1814,  was  formed  out  of  the  former 
marquisate  of  A.  and  the  lordship  of  Mechlin,  which^ 
under  the  French  government,  had  composed  the  de- 
partment of  the  two  Nethes.    The  province  contains 
1017  square  miles,  and  287,347  inhabitants.  The  city 
lies  on  tiie  ScheMt;  E.  Ion.  4*22^;  N.  lat.  51*  14'. 
The   laivest  vessels  can  ascend  the  river  to  the 
wharfs  of  A.  on  eight  chief  canals  and  three  basins, 
built  by  the  French.    The  city  contains  60,000  inha« 
bitants,  is  strongly  fortified,  has  a  citadel,  more  tiian 
10,000  houses,  among  which  is  the  magnificent  ex- 
change, the  oldest  in  Europe ;  also  the  council-house, 
the  cathedral,  in  which  Rubens  (whose  family  was 
from  A.)  lies  buried,  the  ample  house  of  the  Ostrelins 
(the  former  warehouse  of  the  Hanseatic  league),  &c. 
A.  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  contains  an  acaidemy  of 
sciences,  an  acadony  of  painting  and  sculpture,  a 
medico-surgical  school,  and  a  marine  arsenal.    Its 
nianufiictures  of  hices,  sugar,  white  lead,  litmus,  cot- 
ton clolii,  and  ifase  thread,  are  very  important.    Its 
sewing  silk,  black  silk  stufi;  and  printers'  ink,  are 
known  throughout  Europe.    Its  commerce  has  great- 
ly increased  since  the  Scheldt  was  once  more  opened ; 
and,  hi  1828,  955  vessels,  amongst  which  were  73 
from  America,  entered  this  port.    Before  the  war  of 
the  Netherlands  with  Spain,  A.  was  even  more  im- 
DOTtant  than  Amsterdam,  which  increased  very  much 
by  the  decline  of  A.,  in  the  I6th  centurv.     At  that 
time,  the  Scheldt  was  covered  with  vesseb  belongmg 
to  all  nations,  of  which,  at  one  thne,  2500  lay  in  the 
harbour.    An  animated  description  of  the  commerce 
and  activity  of  A.,  at  that  period,  is  given  in  Schiller's 
introduction  to  his  Thirty  Years'  War.    It  then  had 
200/XX)  inhabitants,  and  the  Hanta,  the  fiunous 
league  of  the  Hanse  towns,  bad  numerous  warehouses 
here.    The  first  blow  was  given  to  its  prosperity  by 
the  memorable  siege  under  the  prince  of  Parma,  in 
1585,  and  it  was  entirely  ruuied  by  the  closing  of  its 
harbour  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia.    Joseph  II. 
attempted  in  vain  to  open  the  Scheldt.    This  was  not 
done  till  after  the  conquest  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands by  the  French.    The  Scheldt  was  then  declared 
free,  and  commerce  would  soon  have  revived,  had  not 
Napoleon  made  the  place  a  military  depot.    In  1814, 
it  was  besieged  by  the  English  and  Saxons  under 
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Graham,  and  defended  by  Carnot,  who  did  not  sur- 
render it  till  the  5th  of  May,  ailer  the  armistice  with 
Monsieur  had  been  concluded,  Camot's  conduct  was 
such,  that  he  gained  ihe  admiration  of  all  soldiers 
and  military  ooimoi'seurs,  and  the  love  of  the  people 
of  A.  though  they  liated  the  French,  and  suffered 
much  from  the  siege.  The  latest  siege  of  Antwerp 
occurred  in  1832,  and  originated  thus  '.—Belgium  was 
given  to  HoUand  by  tlie  Holy  Alliance,  at  their 
settlement  of  Europe,  grievously  against  the  will  of 
the  Belgians.  In  1830,  the  Belgians  endeavoured  to 
throw  off  the  Dutch  yoke ;  a  iieroe  war  ensued, 
which  was  stopped  by  the  faiterferenoe  of  the  five 
great  powers  of  Europe.  Both  Holland  and  Belgium 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  these  powers. 
Belgium  promptly  adheivd  to  the  terms  of  the  awaid, 
wluch  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  refused  to  do.  Af- 
ter two  years  spent  in  pfotoools,  HoUand  persisted  in 
stopping  the  navisatioii  of  the  Scheldt,  and  in  retain- 
ing possession  or  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  France 
aiM  Britain,  the  only  two  of  the  ti;ve  powers  who 
considered  their  honour  oompromiaed  by  this  viola- 
tion of  the  imposed  treaty,  resolved  to  drive  the 
Dutch  out  of  Antwerp.  With  this  view  a  combined 
fleet  proceeded  to  blockade,  or  rather  cruise  off  the 
Dutchooast;  andoiders  were  given  tothe  F^rencbarmy 
of  the  north,  to  besiege  the  citadel,  which  was  under 
the  command  of  baron  Chaaa^.  A  force,  accordingly, 
consisting  of  about  55/XX)^  under  the  command  of 
marshal  Geraid,  sat  down  before  it,  and  hostilities 
commenced  towards  the  close  of  November.  The 
precise  position  of  the  cairison  and  defences  of  the 
citadel  on  the  29th  of  November,  1832,  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  a  few  words.  At  the  moment  opeiatkms 
commenced,  the  Dutch  held  the  citadel,  including 
the  lunettes  Kiel  and  St  Laurent,  with  a  garrison  S 
about  4500  men.  They  had  an  ample  supply  of  pro- 
visions, ammunition,  and  ISO  pieces  of  aitilleiy  of 
different  calibre.  The  Tete  de  Flandre,  the  forts 
Burcht,  Zuvndredit,  and  St  Hilaire,  were  armed  and 
garrisoned  by  about  500  men,  whilst  eleven  gun-boats 
and  a  steamer  were  anchored  in  the  river.  The  whole 
of  the  Polders,  included  within  the  bend  of  the  Scheldt 
iram  near  the  village  of  Burcht  to  the  Pipe  de  Tabac, 
were  laid  under  water  to  the  depth  of  seven  to  nine 
feet,  and  thus  completely  secured  the  forts,  flotilla, 
and  citadel  from  all  molestation  from  the  left  bank. 
These  inundations  were  fed  by  a  rupture  in  the  dykes 
of  the  Scheldt,  nearly  opposite  the  citadel,  and 
another  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pipe  de  Tabac  By 
this  means  it  was  intended  to  have  secured  a  free 
oonimunicatian  andpassace  ibr  the  gun-boats  between 
the  Upper  uid  Lower  Sdieldt,  without  the  necessity 
of  their  passing  under  the  fire  of  the  Belgian  bat- 
teries ;  but  the  operations  of  die  French  army  neu- 
treliaed  the  effect  of  this  measure.  After  a  spirited 
defence  of  four  weeks,  the  citadel  surrendered,  and 
was  delivered  over  to  the  Belgians  on  the  first  of 
January,  1833.  By  all  accounts,  the  French  coo- 
ducted  ttie  siege  in  a  masterly  manner;  and  when  the 
ssirison  surrendered,  treatcn  their  opponents  with 
Uie  characteristic  oourtesv  of  the  nation.  Of  Uie 
besiefring  army,  the  number  killed  was  108,  the 
wounded,  605.  Of  the  besieged,  the  number  killed 
was  122 ;  the  wounded,  369. 

Aifimis ;  one  of  the  most  distinguished  deities  of^ 
the  EgypUans.  At  first,  he  was  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  a  dog ;  afterwards  under  that  of  a  man 
with  a  doff  *s  head ;  hence  he  was  termed  Cynocephtt- 
lu*>  Tradition  calls  him  a  son  of  Osiris  by  Nephthys, 
wliom  he  mistook  for  Ists.  When  Isis  was  convinced 
of  this  by  the  lotus  wreath  left  with  Nephthys  by 
Osiris,  she  sought  out  the  diild,  exposed  by  his 
mother  for  fear  of  Typhon,  discovered  him,  with  the 
help  of  a  dog,  educated  him,  and  found  in  him  a 


faithful  guard  and  attendant.  A.  guards  the  fpod^  i 
the  dog  guards  men.  So  says  Plutarch.  Acootfvtta] 
to  Diodorus,  Osiris  was  accompanied  on  hia  exp«;«i 
tions  by  A.,  and  Macedon,  another  of  his  woom^  J 
carried  a  helmet  covered  with  a  doit's  skin,  and  ^w^^i 
therefore  worshipped  in  the  form  ot  a  dog.  Aooorv 
ing  to  the  astrooonucal  theology  of  the  ^ypiians*  A 
was  the  seventh  among  the  e^t  gods  or  the  fir 
class,  and  designated  the  planet  Men»ry,BS  did  sli 
Piemw,  the  more  common  name  of  the  planet.  H 
was,  consequently,  lord  of  the  ascendant  for  an  feovj 
of  the  day,  and  mius  of  wisdom.  His  orifnaat  fon 
was  derived,  prooably*  from  the  worsikip  oi  the  cloj 
among  the  Egyptians,  who  regarded  him  as  tlie  j^o 
of  hunting ;  Uien  he  became,  according  to  Zoegaa  «  i 
guardian  spirit  in  general,  a  protector  of  the  g^oilH 
The  Greeks  recognised  in  him  their  Hermes^  w-ifti 
whom,  therefore,  be  became  confounded. 

A2<ryiL,  in  smithery,  and  other  mannfiictxapra  of  If  h 
malleable  metals,  is  an  instrument  on  which  ssi*>^ 
stances  are  laid  for  the  purpose  of  bemg  hananrre^a 
For  some  purposes  anvils  are  made  of  caat  iram  ;  ImiI 
when  the  moe  of  the  anvil  is  required  to  poaatssywoi 
hardness,  or  a  bright  surfiMX,  it  is  made  of  wvougiti 
iroD.  and  fiiced  with  steel.     The  core  or  body   aj 
wrought  iron  anvils  is  prepared  at  the  foi)ge,  wlieji 
malleable  htm  is  first  formiBd  into  bars,  or  into  maaaea 
for  any  particular  purpose.    The  body  of  the  an'vil  ia 
formed  oy  welding  a  number  of  smaller  maasev  tope^ 
ther  under  the  foige-hammer.  These  are  rode  blocks 
of  different  sises,  according  to  the  sise  of  the  anviL 
Smaller  masses  are  also  fumidied  in  this  way,  arhidi 
the  anvil-mfdcer  occasionally  welds  to  the    iar]gc» 
blocks,  for  giving  to  the  anvil  any  particohir  fbrai. 
The  fn-^hcti  or  hearth  of  the  anvil-maker's  fowe  is 
similar  to  the  common  smith's  forge.    His  beliiovs 
are  not  double,  like  the  latter.    His  fuel  is  oorfc, 
which  produces  a  great  heat  without  noch  iaiite. 
Adjacent  to  the  hearth  is  a  oane,  which,  tBmiii|r 
upon  a  pivot,  brings  the  heated  masses  of  Iran  firoBB 
the  fire  to  the  anvil,    llie  latter  is  a  large  bbb9b  uf 
cast  metal,  about  eighteen  inches  square  on  the  &or>, 
and  about  a  foot  fit>m  the  ground.    When  the  core 
of  the  anvil  to  be  formed  is  heated,  the  first  Ihln^  is 
to  make  three  square  holes,  one  in  the  botton,  and 
one  at  each  end  of  the  anvil.   These  holes  ate  about 
one  and  a  fourth  inch  long,  one  faich  broad,  and 
about  two  inches  deep.    They  are  for  the  pvpose  uf 
receiving  a  bar  of  iron,  which  is  connectea  with  the 
crane  by  which  the  anvil  is  held  in  the  fire,  and  by 
which  it  is  turned  and  guided  while  forming  with  the 
hammers.    The  common  smith"^  anvil  Is  gpiieially 
made  of  seven  pieces,  namely,  the  core  or  body ;  tht* 
four  comers,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  its  base  ; 
the  projecting  end,  which  contains  a  square  hole,  fur 
the  reception  of  a  set,  or  diisel,  to  cut  off  pieces  of 
iron ;  and  the  seventh  piece  is  the  beak,  or  onniral 
end,  used  for  turning  pieces  of  iron  into  a  circular 
form,  welding  hoops,  &c.     These  pieces  are  each 
separately  welded  to  the  core,  and  hammered  so  as 
to  form  a  regular  surface  with  the  iKhcHie,    Whm 
large  pieces  are  required  to  be  welded  to  the  core, 
one  fire  is  not  sufficient  to  heat  both  at  the  same  tiiae. 
In  this  case  two  hearths  are  employed.    The  oon- 
and  the  piece  are  both  raised  to  a  weldtaig  brat. 
The  piece  being  put  into  its  place,  is  hammrrrd  by  a 
quick  succession  of  blows  till  it  adheres.    The  whole 
is  again  heated  and  hammered  till  the  due  form  ia» 
obtained.    The  hammering  is  performed  by  a  num- 
ber of  men  at  the  same  thne,  each  using  a  larzr 
swing-hammer.     The  blows  follow  eadi  otlier   tn 
regubir  succession,  greet  experience  and  care  beini; 
required  to  prevent  the  hammers  from  coming  io 
contact  with  each  other.    When  the  anvil  ba«  rv- 
oei\ed  its  due  form,  it  now  requires  Io  be  focvd  with 
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•*  aT^  '^I!}"*"^  ^  *"*  preparing  the  steel 

■^  to*  taL?^  ^  •"*^-    '^^  ""^^  **  ^^ 

«ta»l  ^a»  iTK?  ^^^°f  brat  in  one  fire,  while  the 

***  *^tSJ^**^  ""  another,  but  not  so  hot  as 

*■  *»nj|»»iwlf?^'*"*°^^*o«*'*«^  »™*  plowed 

7^*  *^£Jr^^  •^  ***  ^ci"«  »  brourht  to  it 

**^"*^^tT^  »B  to  be  brought  together  are 

•»  ^PtfrZ  IH??^  is  then  laid  onand  hammered 

.•*oi«»  «  i££?1l^*»  tiU  it  is  doselj  united.    The 

SF-    ^Wn^Tz^  wprated  heating  and  hammer- 

Z^*  «*»i*s^^!l?^  "*"»' of  baldening  the  anvU. 

**  '•iibfmi.rL5**^i^'*^fi»ce»  to  pnrUcolar,  to  a 
■    **- ^^^™HtteTOhii^5  it  in  cold  water.  When 


r^****-  thm  c.r^,^**"  be  employed  it  is  better. 
J!_Tr*      Tfcefii!S^*"7"*"'<'^*b«itaaquicka8poe- 

riLil*^^  ^^53*^  !^*^  ^*^*^  »«■»'*»">"  *<^  OUl 

th«  kT^^^***  it  is  too  thick  it  is  apt  to 

'  ttU  ki-^^-    ^^^  hardening,  the  fiioe 

0^^  ^  P«n«ctly  even,  and  the  edgesmade 

ftirlj*?^y]beiequifed.  When  Uie  anvil 

"-  '—  metels,  it  is  polished  with 


«*■•« 


;-«i»Al» 


<J*'»enUiV^!r'^*  ^^  crocus.    The  smith's 
^•■•"i  or  i  J^^**^  *°^**5  "l»n  *  wooden  Uock, 
5^,5.^  m5*<^  in  cm?  ^'^-^n*  being  preferred.    The 
>ZnZ!  ^*ock  tai^Z^  •nd  for  files  are  listened  intoa 
^^  »^  mnriiY  •  ^'^^^  ^  doubtless  better  than 
S^y  UielLlS?^  ^f^  »  wwJl  block.    The 
»  it  2^  ••  **™«*^ '^th  the  earth  and 

*  «*'  Ufee  ki^****®  Bouiguignond' ;  fint  geo- 

■^  «aMi  $^*^^'**»»nair€  of  the  academy  of 

-^^■^ap/^S^  &C.,  was  bora  at  Paris,  in 

^*  ■o^Vfi^  chance  put  into  his  hands, 

^i*«>d  €tir»--ljr?*  mentioned  in  the  Roman 
^  ^^  •«»^e«?£?^'^  ««di«  to  geography. 
*  ^*^A?^-i**  •*  •il?"^  to  ascertain  the  posiUon  of 
"•^jS^JT*  •od  ^J!?V^ of  dM5  remote  kingdoms, 
"=**  •Si2-***«'*riv!^  ^history.    Thus  hi  early 


_    ^^**8r«Tiphertotheking.  He 

li'^*!*^^  '•^  «fc?i^  *  »»<»  ^^  resembling 
'•^^i^Z!^  -Alito-w''"'  of  ingenious  andcare- 
?«^*T^L^  'fcedSJ  *^^*^«"iwhere,  his  accuracy 
t^.^^^U,  h^^^  ^truth.    The  *-«--- 


•¥»t^ 


«*  tS'^^^^ores^*  <=^tic  and  most  dT  his 
Z-^-T*^  ^^  JS<^  hTZ^  ^*^"  verified  by  later 
Z^  •  OiIriT^  «>*a£L*^*  published  211  maps 
b^*  «^  bs.^?*  <fcai!^  His  atlas  of  ancient 

^  «,  ought  to  be  in  the 

liistory.    So,  also,  his 

^ce.     His  maps  of  the 

^^es  are  of  equal  value. 

as  good  as  could  be 


'^ho 


^^esttd 


iKioi; 


*itK, 


K%^ 


possession.    He  was 


k«.?"*^5j' d^i?^=*^«b  too  irritable  when 
^«»  froQi  lali!!P^^^<7  ^  bis  constitution 


•^  '•m  bii^^  «tmi  lalw^Z"^^'*^  ^  '*'*  consriiuiioo 
ntik  tWb2J*^  <i«tir^*^i?^^ng  *ft««>  houre  daily. 
••  ''^^fcleiSr^'**^^  of  *  ^^^  »s  mental  powere  sank 
'  .•'*imi?r'*=<Jooof^^^*^e.    He  died  in  1782. 


^^^:ks  was  purchased  by  the 

I  -rf^^^^J^*^'  ^0  J  the  residence  of 
-    *'*5^  was  sometimes  given 


cZ*^  ijw    "^^'^  ni  _    j:f  j^aZT*'^  **•  sometimes  given 
^*/^^^tJh^    Mua^?^*«**;  «»  of  the  many 

-■  »*  ^  •tkS*    *»   ••e«*«*^^*  •leiicon  was  one. 

***o^    ■k^^pratSr^''  The  ancient  opmion 


was,  that  they  never  showed  themselves  fiioe  to  fiu^, 
but  were  known  from  their  becks  as  they  withdrew. 

Aorta  ;  the  great  artery,  which  rises  immediately 
out  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  It  is  distin- 
guished into  two  grand  divisions  by  the  epithets 
ascending  and  descending.    See  Ariery, 

Apakaob  ;  an  allowance  whidi  the  younger  princes 
of  a  reigning  house  (in  which  the  rifrtit  of  primogeni- 
ture prevails,  as  is  now  generally  Uie  case)  receive 
from  the  revenues  of  the  country,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  live  in  a  manner  becoming  their  rank. 
It  consists  mostly  in  money,  with  the  use  of  a  princely 
castle  and  hunting  grounds,  attended,  frequently, 
with  the  right  ot  jurisdiction  over  these  domains. 
When  it  is  once  fixed,  it  passes  to  the  descendants  of 
the  apamaged  princes,  sprung  from  a  lawful  marriage, 
of  a  suitable  rank,  and,  in  their  defiiult,  commonly 
fiills  into  the  hands  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Some-, 
times  it  is  added  to  the  poss^ons  of  the  surviving 
apanaged  princes.  A  tract  of  hind  with  the  right  of 
ruling  it,  set  aside  for  an  apanage,  is  called  perapum, 

Apb.  This  designatien,  often  indiscriminately  ap. 
plied  to  the  members  of  the  monkey  tribe,  was  fint 
prooerly  restricted  by  Ray,  the  precunor  of  Lhuueus, 
to  those  quadrumanous  animals  which,  in  structure, 
most  closely  approximate  to  the  human  configuration. 
In  speaking  of  apes  as  distinguished  from  monkeys, 
we  have  reference  to  those  genera  of  the  great 
fiunily  qmadnmianaj  which  have  neither  tails  nor 
cheek  pouches,  attain  nearly  to  human  height,  ar.d 
present  a  fiMsial  angle,  varymg  from  65"  to  dO^.  The 
apes  at  present  known  are  classed  differently  by  dif- 
ferent naturalists:  Cuvier  considera  them  ail  as 
species  of  one  genus ;  Desmarest,  whose  arranffe- 
ment  in  this  instance  we  prefer,  places  them  under 
the  three  genera,  trogiodytcSfpithwuit  and  pongOj  the 
second  ofwhich  he  divides  into  two  sub-genera, 
orangt  proper  J  having  no  gluteal  callosities,  and^ift- 
bonst  or  long-armed  apes,  havmg  callosities.  The 
species  are  inglotfytee  niger,  the  chunpansee  or  orang- 
otang,  which  is  a  native  ot  Africa,  especially  of  the 
coasts  of  Angola  and  Congo,  pUkeeus  eatyrue^  the  red 
orang,  found  in  the  most  eastern  parts  of  Southern 
Asia,  particulariy  in  Cochin  China,  Borneo,  and  Ma- 
hicca ;  pUhecue  lar,  the  great  gibbon,  a  native  of  the 
Molucca  isliuods,  Coromandel,  £c. ;  piihecue  leucitctts^ 
the  wo9$-wem  (so  called  on  account  of  its  cry),  found 
in  the  same  countries ;  piikecue  syndactylue  or  mi- 
nutng,  and  the  pitAecue  agUit  or  active  gibbon,  boU^ 
from  Sumatra.  As  to  the  pongo,  Cuvier  has  given 
excellent  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  nothing  but 
the  fimt-mentioned  species  in  a  state  of  maturity. — 
Like  all  the  four-handed  animals,  the  apes  are  des- 
tined to  live  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  are 
especially  adapted,  from  their  sise  and  strength,  to 
occupy  large  lorests.  All  of  them  have  the  power  of 
assuming  a  neariy  erect  position,  though  on  the 
ground  Uiis  is  by  no  means  convenient,  as  they  stand 
upon  the  outer  edges,  being  unable  to  apply  the 
palms  of  the  postenor  hands  fiUrly  against  the  soil, 
and  require  a  stafi^  or  otlier  support,  to  maintain  this 
attitude,  except  when  they  have  been  taught  to  stand 
erect  bjr  man.— They  generally  live  in  troops,  and 
some  of  the  species  are  said  to  oonstntct  a  sort  of  hut 
of  leaves,  as  a  defence  against  the  weather.  They 
defend  themselves  with  clubs,  and  employ  these 
weapons  with  considerable  effect,  even  agauist  the 
human  race.  They  are  frogivorous  in  a  state  of 
nature,  but,  from  the  resemUianoe  of  their  teeth  to 
those  of  the  human  species,  it  is  very  evident  tliat 
their  diet  may  bo  almost  as  various  as  tliat  of  man. 
Some  of  them,  the  gibbons,  are  very  remarkable,  from 
the  exceeding  length  of  their  superior  extremities, 
the  arm  being  so  long  thnt  Uie  hands  hang  near  Uif 
ground  when  the  animal  is  in  the  erect  position..  Thi.« 
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sinrular  conformation  serves  to  adapt  these  creatures 
to  3ieir  sitoations,  in  a  manner  which  would  scarcely 
be  imagined,  without  havmg  been  witnessed.  Th^ 
spend  uieir  da,js  chiefly  upon  the  tops  and  branches 
of  lofty  trees,  canes,  and  bamboos,  and,  in  passing 
from  one  to  the  other,  are  forced  to  make  great  leaps. 
The  advantaee  of  their  vast  length  of  Kmb  is  then 
rendered  evident,  as  the  gibbons  would  be  unable  to 
cling  with  their  hinder  bands  to  a  long,  flexile  branch, 
swayed  in  various  directions  by  the  breese,  were  it 
not  that  they  can  maintain  their  position  by  balancing 
themselves  with  their  long  anns.  On  Uie  lofUest 
branches  of  the  gigantic  eastern  forest  trees,  troops 
of  these  animals  are  seen  sitting  balanced  in  per- 
fect security,  and  some  of  the  species  at  sunrise  and 
sunset  scream  forth  discordant  .cries  from  such  posi- 
tions. If  any  circumstance  occur  to  disturb  tbese 
orisons,  the  apes  disappear  with  amasing  celerity  into 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  springing  finom  tree  to  tree, 
swinging  themselves  to  grrat  distances  by  their  loag 
arms,  and  catchinr  as  r^ily  at  the  next  object  with 
the  posterior  han£.  The  orangs  of  Borneo  attain  to 
the  greatest  sise,  growing  to  be  five  or  sax  feet  high ; 
and  travellers  sj^ak  of  apes  of  a  still  larger  sise. 
They  are  represented,  with  justice,  as  terrible  animals, 
and  are  endowed  with  unexampled  strength  of  limb, 
one  adult  ape  being  more  than  a  match  for  several 
imarmed  men.  They  cause  much  terror  to  the  na- 
tives residing  near  their  haunts,  and  commit  great 
ravages  among  the  plantations  of  fruit,  &c— The 
orang  most  frequently  exhibited  and  dosely  observe 
in  captivity  is  the  chimpanzee,  jooo  or  wild  man  of 
the  woods,  commonly  called  wrang-otang  (5.  troglo- 
dyUSj  L.)  This  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  Africa, 
and  especially  of  the  coasts  of  Congo  and  Aneola. 
In  the  proportions  of  its  members,  and  fonn  of  the 
head,  it  most  closely  resembles  the  human  kind.  It 
is  a  very  amusing,  though,  at  the  same  time,  an  unpro- 
ductive employment,  to  read  the  monstrous  exagge- 
rations and  ridiculous  &bles,  which  have  been  written 
of  this  animal  by  various  learned  authors.  As  they 
are  always  obtained  when  very  young,  they  are 
trained  to  the  performance  of  actions,  which  their 
exhibiton  afterwards  are  careful  to  say  have  been 
acquired  by  voluntary  imitation.  It  is,  however, 
only  after  long  and  painfiil  discipline  that  this  edu- 
cation is  efSeiSed ;  and,  this  once  terminated,  they  ad- 
vance no  fiirther.  They  never  exhibit  as  mudi  sa^ 
gadty  as  is  shown  by  a  good  dog,  nor  are  they  cajpa- 
Dle  of  an  equal  degree  of  improvement.  As  they 
advance  in  life,  they  become  untractable  and  savage, 
and,  if  Cuvier's  opinion  be  confirmed,  that  the  pongo 
of  Africa  is  this  orang-otnng  in  a  state  of  maturity, 
they  become,  with  age,  the  most  terrible  and  indo- 
mitable of  their  whole  race.  Lascivious,  filthy,  glut- 
tonous, and  ferocious,  they  offer  to  man  a  pmect 
picture  of  what  he  would  be,  were  he,  like  them,  des- 
titute of  the  divine  iaculty  of  reason,  vihkii  controls 
the  brute  impulses  of  his  organintkm.  In  their  na- 
tive haimts,  these  animals  manifest  differences  sufli- 
ciently  striking,  in  their  habits  and  modes  of  life,  to 
render  them  mteresting  objects  of  contemplation. 
Some  of  the  species  are  remarkable  for  great  activity ; 
others  are  slugmsh,  indolent,  and  mert.  The  females 
manifest  an  araent  attachment  to  their  oflfepring,  and 
make  vigorous  efforts  to  save  them  fixxn  injury.  All 
sliow  various  degrees  of  that  restless  mobility,  which 
indicates  how  much  they  are  under  the  exclusive  in- 
fluence of  senAtion,  without  appearing  to  form  con- 
clusions from  their  repeated  experience.  An  ap<^,  in 
captivity,  on  seeing  his  image  in  a  mirror,  will  look 
briiind  it  to  discover  the  animal  reflected ;  and  will 
«s  ttigeriy  perform  this  action  after  the  thousandth 
rt^ition  as  the  fiist^^Our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  cntrr  more  particularly  into  this  subject ;  but  the 


curious  reader  will  find  in  the  works  of  F.  Corirr 
details  sufficiently  ample  to  satisly  the  most  inquisitive 
spirit 

A-pEAK  {dmpte,  Fr.) ;  perpendicular  to  the  anchor. 
A  ship  is  saiato  be  in  tlus  situation,  when  the  cable 
is  drawn  so  tight  into  the  bow  as  to  bring  her  directly 
over  the  anchor,  so  that  the  cable  bean  right  down 
from  the  ship's  stem.  ^ 

Apbllbb,  the  most  famous  of  the  ancient  portimlt- 
paintera,  was  the  son  of  Pythias ;  probably  bom  at 
Colophon.  At  Ephesus,  he  received  the  rights  ot 
dtiienship,  and  therefore  is  called,  sometimes,  the 
Ephenan,  Epborus  of  Ephesus  was  his  firat  teacher, 
but,  attracted  by  the  renown  of  the  Sicyooian  school, 
which  distinguished  itself  by  exact  study,  he  becane 
the  disciple  of  Pamphilus,  in  Sicyon,  though  aiieadv 
himself  an  artist  of  reputation.  Here  he  execotea, 
with  some  other  pupils,  of  the  same  master,  diffinrrat 
paintings,  which,  for  a  long  time,  enjoyed  pent  &mr. 
In  the  time  of  Philip,  A.  went  to  MaoraoniB,  and 
there,  probably,  the  friendship  and  fiumliar  inter- 
course oetween  him  and  the  king  were  established, 
which  have  civen  origin  to  so  many  aneodotf«. 
But  many  of  these  may  relate  to  a  meetinr  with  Al- 
exander in  Ephesus,  where  A.  had  gone,  alter  m  short 
stay>at  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  Alexandria.  While  stayiag 
at  Rhodes,  beinff  in  the  study  of  Protogenes,  dvioe 
the  absence  of  the  latter,  he  drew  a  sketch,  in  wtiicS 
Protogenes,  on  his  return,  recognised  the  masterly 
stroke  of  A.,  and  undertook  to  excel  him.  A.  re- 
turned and  drew  a  third  sketdi,  superior  to  both,  so 
that  the  Rhodian  painter  declared  himself  oooquered. 
The  table  containing  the  figures  was  aftervaz^ 
brought  to  Rome,  and  ornamented  the  palace  of  the 
Cassars,  till  destroyed  in  a  oonflagratkm.  The  nio< 
celebra^  painting  of  this  artist — Alejtander  htUimg 
the  tighinmAt  from  which  the  chief  light  of  the  pic- 
ture proceeds— stood  in  the  temple  of  Ephesus.  By 
a  happy  application  of  perspective  and  cAiaro-sfrvrv, 
the  hand  with  the  lightning  seemed  to  Drq}ect  firem 
the  picture.  The  talent  ami  renown  or  A.  were  at 
their  heijsfat  in  the  112th  Olympiad.  Yet,  after  the 
death  or  Alexander,  he  several  times  painted  king 
Antiochus.  This  must  have  happened  in  the  118i£ 
Olympiad.  Death  seems  to  have  surprised  the  artt^ 
in  Cos,  where  an  unfinished  Venus  was  shown  as  his 
work,  which  nobody  dared  to  complete.  But  the 
story  that  A.,  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  at  Alexandria, 
was  accused,  by  the  painter  Antiphilus,  of  being  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy,  and  that,  his  innocence  being 
E roved,  he  took  revenge  on  the  king  and  his  riTal, 
y  a  picture  of  Calumny,  must  refer  to  another  artist 
of  the  same  name.  Toiken,  professor  at  the  nniTer 
sity  of  Beriin,  in  his  lecture,  Jpettes  and  Jmt^kHu*^ 
in  vol.  ilL  of  AmatUuM^  has  proved  that  this  ApeU» 
lived  between  the  Olympiads  139  and  144,  coose* 
quently  100  years  later  than  the  oantemponry  of 
Alexander.  The  greatest  merit  of  A.  was  intmitabis 
grace ;  his  works  were  frill  of  life,  grace,  and  poetry, 
and  his  art,  therefore,  was  justly  called  art  AaeUeQ. 
According  to  Pliny,  A.  generally  painted  with  four 
coloun  only,  ^ich  he  made  to  hurroonise  br  mrans 
of  the  varnish,  which  he  htmsdf  had  inventeo. 

Apenninb,  or  ArpiNNnm ;  a  chain  of  moiintaim 
beginning  near  the  Maritime  Alps,  not  ftr  fitau 
Genoa,  there  forming  the  pass  of  Boochetta,  extend- 
ing through  all  Italy  to  the  shores  of  Otrantoand  the 
straits  of  Sicily,  and  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  eqvnl 
parts,  eastern  and  western.  The  Apennines  arc 
covered  to  the  top  with  trees,  especially  dwsiut  tree\ 
tlie  fruit  of  which,  in  some  countries,  is  the  prindpai 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  Lower  than  the  Alps,  the 
Apennines  present  only  a  few  elevated  summits ; 
e.  g.,  the  Gran  Sasso,  at  Aquila,  in  tlie  praviooe  of 
AbnisBo,  8255  feet  high,  and  the  Velino,  7873?  frrt 
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U^  Ik  ApeondMs  are  covered  with  snow  in 

rris,  vU  xnetiffles  melts  late,  and,  concealing, 

ksm  icr,  idapeoflable  in  a  waim  climate  like  Italy. 

Iitb  ifniM  are  some  large  valleys,  a  few  lakes 

ffld  nm  ad  flitny  nianhes  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

TV  seal  oooitniction  of  the  chain  shows  great 

jaicyif.  the  prevailing  mineral,  a  thick,  white 

^^ttv,  ioag  found  in  the  same  position  in  many 

yxA  The  oorthcni  part  deviates  from  this  forma- 

Mitsrimites  with  the  Alps,  as  well  as  the  ex- 

ym  «Dth :  both  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  elder  for- 

:sm,  Tito  lower  elevations  between  the  plain 

^  ^  oatnl  chain  display  considerable  diversity 

i(a^nt6(ML    Primitive  formations  are  wanting 

'-"sHjta  the  next  range  of  heights.    Inthehighest 

-k-.tlirjaeoot  abmidant    Yet,  in  the  souUiem 

'<it.  psBJip,  gneisB,  and  mica  shite  are  considerably 

^^t^  TketiBDsitiaa  rocks,  however,  are  widely 

•"Wliid  abonduit  in  varioos  parts  of  the  chain ; 

'•  t*  fny  vBcke,  day  slate,  limestone  (e.  g.,  the 

'  -mi  nriiie)  and  gabbro.    Very  widely  dSfosed, 

«v,  >  Ik  Goojiact  floets  limestone,  known  under  the 

*>  fijfpamiMe  limetione,  which  probably  belongs 

•^linraaiefanBationoftheJara.    These  moon- 

^••utoarerich  in  recent  formations,  and  in  the 

.'::oic  te/o,  vhidi  is  an  aggregate  of  volcanic  sub- 

'-'vtouspocted  and  deponted  by  water.    Proper 

•.avudtnpplbrmataQns,  as  they  are  called, are 

i<T2 10  the  priodpai  chain  of  the  Apennines. 

ry  an^  coaiBed  to  the  south  eastern  part  of  Italy. 

<-!  Vemrios,  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Nemi  and 

^^tt^aad  the  lava  stream  of  Borgfaetto,  approach 

•''«4«  of  the  chain. 

*^nnisn  (Greek,  ««-•  from,  and  nXi»t,  the  sun) ; 

*  pBitof  t^  oririt  of  the  earth,  or  any  other  pla- 
^!.  A  vhidiit  it  at  the  point  remotest  from  the  sun. 

'"^linippiies  to  a  satellite;  for  the  moon  has  her 
•A^  at  veil  as  the  planets. 

•^nft«Ti;  the  goddess  of  love  among  the 
-t^,  svnonymoos  with  Jphr9genma,tiiai  is^bom 
'  v  km  tfU^ma  i^Jphrodma ;  a  festival  sacred 

'^  film,  viich  was  oeleorated  in  various  parts  of 
'<^f^.  hat  with  the  greatest  solemnity  in  the  is- 
^i'^Cypnn.    See  fenuM. 

'^'f^"^^  M.  Gabtns;  an  epicure  in  the  time  of  Au- 
r^^aodTibaios.    He  had  the  most  delicate  table 

•  "*f,  proved  ha  genius  for  cookery  by  the  inven- 
''J- « i»w  dishes,  and  at  last,  when  he  had  exhaust: 
*^^  «»t  fatone,  he  poisoned  himself,  that  he 
^^  at  die  with  hunger. — There  were  two  other 
^*'>tt  t^kats  of  the  same  name  at  Rome.  The 
J»*  «  awkery,  however,  De  Arte  Cbywnaria,  pub- 
^  Oder  the  name  «f  Apidus,  was  written  by 
^^<^,who  assumed  the  proverbial  nickname 
'  "^  The  latest  editioo  was  by  Bemhold.  An»- 

Y '  *  W  to  which  divine  honoura  were  paid  by 
j^  tirptjua^i^i^y  a^  ^^Q,p)i{g_  According  to  the 

kl  |*^»  *  ^^''^  became  pregnant  of  him  by 
L  ^  ^  ^^""^  heaven,  coming  particularly 
2^  ooon.  It  was  necessary  that  ne  should  be 
^nh  a  triangle  of  white  on  the  forehead,  a 

"^Wiathc-iSrm  of  a  crescent,  on  the  right 
^  «a  &  nrt  of  knot,  like  a  beetle  under  his 


J^P^  vUsuiity,  and  conveyed  to  Heliopolis, 
**!*■  «is M  40  days  more  by  priests  and  wo- 
^  ^petfemed  before  him  various  indecent 
^^JT*"  After  this,  no  one  was  suffered  to  ap- 
^■*  Fhn  Heliopolis  the  priests  carried  him 
^1^  where  he  had  a  temple,  two  chapels  to 
T^»ssria  large  court  for  exerdse.  Hehadthe 
•"^*J«|hecy,irtiich  he  imparted  to  the  children 


about  him.  The  omen  is  good  or  bad,  according  as 
he  goes  into  one  chapel  or  the  other.  His  birth-day 
was  celebrated  every  year  when  the  Nile  began  to 
rise;  the  festival  continued  for  7  days ;  a  golden  shell 
was  thrown  into  the  Nile,  and  the  crocodile  was  al- 
ways tame  as  long  as  the  feast  continued.  Not- 
withstanding all  this  veneration,  the  bull  was  not 
suffered  to  live  beyond  25  years ;  the  reason  of  which 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  astronomical  theology 
of  the  Efnyptians.  He  was  buried  in  a  fountain.  ^1- 
Boni  thought  he  had  discovered  a  tomb  of  Apis  in  one 
of  the  stone  sepulchres  among  the  mountains  of  Up- 
per Egypt,  whidi  enclose  the  valley  of  tombs,  or  the 
gates  of  the  kings.  In  the  same  place,  he  found  a 
colossal  sarcophagus  of  alabaster,  transparent  and 
sonorous  (now  in  Sie  British  museum),  ornamented 
within  and  without  by  carved  hieroglyphics  and  fi- 
gures. In  the  interior  of  the  apartment  was  found 
the  body  of  a  bull,  embalmed  with  asphaltum.  The 
death  of  Apis  excited  universal  mourning,  which  con- 
tmued  till  the  priests  had  found  a  successor  to  him. 
As  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  one  with  all  the 
above  distinctions,  fraud  was  often  practised  by  the 
priests. 

Apocalypse  (Greek ;  from  «rMMavrr«,  I  reveal) ; 
the  name  of  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testament, 
containing  an  account  of  the  visions  of  St  John  the 
evangelist.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  Apo- 
calypse was  written  by  John,  in  his  old  aaje,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  in  the  isle  <h  Patmos, 
whither  he  had  been  banished  by  the  Roman  empe- 
ror DomiUan.  Though  the  book  was  commonly  re- 
{([arded  as  genuine  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christian- 
ity, critics  have  not  been  wanting,  who  have  doubted 
the  evidence  of  its  being  the  work  of  St  John.  Its 
genuineness  seems  to  have  been  first  questioned  m 
Sie  Sd  century ;  but  ardideaoon  Woodhouse,  in  his 
Dissertation  on  the  divine  origin  of  this  book,  in 
answer  to  the  objections  of  Michaelis,  has,  we  think, 
set  this  question  pretty  well  at  resL  The  Apocalypse, 
on  account  of  its  metaphorical  language,  has  been 
explained  di&rently  by  ahnost  every  writer  who  has 
ventured  to  interpret  it ;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
it  is  one  of  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  has  fur- 
nished all  sorts  of  sects  and  fiuiatics  with  quotations 
to  support  their  creeds  or  nretensions.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  people  who  have  no  clear  and  simple 
views  of  religion,  out  make  it  a  mere  matter  of  feel- 
ing and  passion,  refer  more  to  this  mysterious  book, 
and  to  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  than  to  the 
Gospels,  and  the  other  comparatively  intelligible  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  metaphors  and  sym- 
bolical expressions  with  which  the  Apocalypse 
abounds,  the  author  seems  to  have  had  in  view,  the 
then  existing  state  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  its 
future  prospects.  The  Apocalypse  contains  22  chap- 
ters, which  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  parts. 
The  first,  after  the  title  of  the  book,  (ch.  i.  1—3.), 
comprises  "  the  things  which  are,"  that  is,  the  then 
present  state  of  the  Christian  church,  including  the 
epistolary  instructions  and  admonitions  to  the  angels 
or  bishops  of  the  seven  churches  of  Bphesus,  Smyrna, 
Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Lao- 
dicea,  situated  in  Asia  Minor.  The  second  part  com- 
prehends a  prediction  of  "  the  things  which  shall 
be  hereafter,"  referring  either  to  the  future  state  of 
the  church  through  succeeding  ages,  from  the  time 
when  the  apostle  beheld  the  ap<^yptic  visions,  to 
the  grand  consummation  of  all  things,  or  the  state  of 
the  souls  of  men  after  the  great  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  The  millennium,  whkAi  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Apocalypse,  has,  at  different  times,  seduced  people 
into  the  strangest  expectations  respecting  the  end  of 
the  world,  particularly  in  the  earlier  times  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  nay,  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  destruction 
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of  thff  world  appears  to  have  been  an  idea  of  the  apos- 
tles  themselves,  based  on  a  misinterpretation  of  tlie 
assurance  of  Christ,  that  he  would  soon  return,  con- 
nected with  the  idea,  that  the  only  object  of  his  re- 
turn most  be  to  judge  the  liring  uid  Uie  dead. 

Apocryphal  {Gfwk;  ooooealed) ;  an  epithet  gen- 
erally applied  to  certain  boolcs  not  admitted  into  the 
cnnon  of  the  Old  Testtunent ;  being  either  niurious, 
or  not  acknowledged  as  of  divhie  origin.  They  are 
opposed  to  the  canomeal  wriUngw^  i.  e.  those  which 
are  considered  as  afiording  rules  of  faith  and  conduct, 
because  a  divine  ori|risi  is  attributed  to  them.  Be- 
sides the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  usually  stand  after  the  canonical  books  in  our 
editions,  there  are  numerous  spurious  books,  com- 
posed in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  and  published 
under  the  names  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
their  companions,  &c.  These  bear  the  names  of 
j4ctt,  EpisUe9t  BeveUtHoiu,  &c.  They  are  entirely 
destitute  of  evidence  to  justify  their  admission  inti> 
the  SBCned  canon,  and,  on  this  account,  are  omitted 
entirely.  They  may  be  found  in  the  Cod,  Jpocryph. 
by  Pabridus,  (Hamburg,  1719,  2  vols.) 

Apogb {Greek;  torn «Mr«,from,and  yn^the  earth); 
that  point  in  the  orbit  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  phioet, 
which  is  at  the  greatest  distance  possible  fitnn  the 
earth.  The  point  of  greatest  nearness  is  called  the. 
perigee.  The  ancient  astronomers,  regarding  the  earth 
as  uie  centre  of  (he  system,  paid  partkmlar  attention 
to  these  pomts,  which  the  modems,  making  the  sun 
the  centre,  change  for  the  aphelion  and  penKeUan, 

Afoobapb,  (Greek,  firom  «««,  from,  luid  ye«f^'  ^ 
write),  a  copy  or  transcript  of  some  book,  or  writing. 
In  this  sense,  apogroph  stands  opposed  to  autograph ; 
as  a  copy  to  an  original. 

Apolum AR]A2f  Gamd  ;  games  at  Rome,  celebrated 
yearly  in  honour  of  ApoUo,  bn  the  fifth  day  of  July, 
under  the  direction  of  the  prator,  in  the  circus  Biaxi- 
nras.  They  were  institutea  hi  the  year  of  Rome  542 ; 
and  were  merely  scenical,  no  chariot  races,  or  other 
^xprcises,  being  performed  at  them. 

Apolunabians,  In  ecclesiastical  history ;  a  sect 
which  maintamed  the  doctrine  that  the  Ix^os  fthe 
Word  of  God;  holds  in  Christ  the  place  of  the  ration- 
al soul,  and  consequently  that  God  was  united  in  him 
with  the  human  bodj  aiid  the  sensitive  soul.  Apol- 
liiiAris,  the  author  of  this  opinion,  was,  fiicnn  A.  D. 
362  tUl  at  least  A.  D.  382,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  hi 
Syria,  and  a  sealous  opposer  of  the  Arians.  As  a 
man  and  a  schohir,  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  was 
among  the  most  popular  authors  of  his  tiine.  Ac- 
oordUig  to  the  old  historians  of  the  church,  when  ttie 
emperor  Julian  forbade  Christians  the  use  of  schools 
and  the  study  of  the  Greek  dassics,  ApoUinaris,  with 
his  father,  of  the  same  name,  a  teadier  of  languages, 
and  a  presbyter,  composed  imitations  of  them,  for  the 
use  of  the  Christians;  for  histance,  heroic  poems  and 
tragedies,  from  the  historical  matter  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  dialogues  hi  imitation  of  Plato's,  from 
portions  of  the  New.  None  of  these  works  are  now 
extant.  His  doctrine  above-mentioned  was  first 
made  known  A.  D.  371,  and  has  been  oondemnedas 
heretical,  since  A.  D.  375,  by  various  councils; 
amoiig  others,  by  the  ecumenical  council  at  Constan- 
tlnopK,  A.  D.  381.  ApoUinaris,  however,  formed, 
a  oongregatton  of  his  adherents  at  Antioch,  and  made 
Vitalis  their  bishop.  The  Jpollinarian$,  or  Fitai* 
Mfw,  as  the  followers  of  ApoUinaris  and  Vitalis  were 
called,  soon  spread  their  sentiments  in  Syria  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  established  several  societies, 
with  their  own  bishops,  and  one  even  in  Constanti- 
nople ;  but,  afiter  the  death  of  their  leader,  between 
A.  D.  382  and  A.  D.  3d2,  they  separated  into  two 
partiea— one,  the  ValenUnians,  who  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  of  ApoUinaris;  the  other,  the  Polemiatis, 


who  assert  that  God  and  the  bo4y  of  Chriat  beou 
one  substance,  and  who,  cooaeqiiently,  fiay  <li%-u 
honours  to  the  iesh;  for  wfa&ch  reaaoo  they  w« 
called  Sarcolairm,  jimikropoUUrmy  and,  because  tin 
admit  the  union  of  both  natures  In  Chriat,  SgnitMsmn 
Imperial  edicts,  A.  D.  386  and  397,  faHiMde  tiiMn 
hold  relijB^iousaasembUea;  and,  A.  D.  428,  thc-y  wti 
wholly  forbidden  to  have  eodeaiastki^  or  to  dwell 
cities.  This  sect,  never  nomeious,  now  disappears 
being  partly  included  among  the  orthodox.,  aod  pu 
ly,  anerwards,  among  the  MonophysitesL  The  dn 
trine  of  trausubstant&tfon,  and  divine  honour  to  tl\ 
consecrated  host,  arises  firom  the  same  view,  wtun 
the  CathoUcs  deemed  a  crime  tai  the  PolemlBii& 

Aroux);  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  who  beii^ 
persecuted  by  the  jealousy  of  Jano,  afier  tedious  vms 
derings  and  nine  days'  labour,  was  delivered  of  hii 
and  his  twin  sister,  Artemis  (DtaiHi),  on  the  tsland  *i 
Delos.  (q.  v.)  A.  appears  ui  mythology  aa  the  god  a 
poetry,  music,  and  prophecy,  the  patron  of  physiaaiii 
shepherds,  and  the  founders  of  cities.     Skillcd  in  On 
use  of  the  bow,  he  slew  the  serpent  Python  on  thi 
fifth  day  after  his  birth ;  afterwards,  with  his  siiiie 
Diana,  he  kUled  the  children  of  Niobe,  &c  He  aid 
ed  Jupiter  in  the  war  with  the  Titans  and  the  gianti 
He  destroyed  the  Cydops,  because  they  forged  iJm 
thunderbolts  with  which  Jupiter  kiUed  hia  sen  aM 
&vourite,  .£sculapius.  AUof  themaleaezwbowvvi 
snatched  from  the  worid  by'a  sodden  and  easy  deatbi 
without  previous  sickness,  were  supposed  to  be  aak^ 
ten  by  the  arrows  of  A.    In  the  oldest  poems,  A.  h 
exhibited  as  the  god  of  song.    In  the  festivals  of  cIm 
gods  on  Olympus,  and  those  of  men  in  which  the? 
took  part,  he  plays  and  sinn,  while  the  Musesdaon 
around  hhn.     He  invented  the  harp  or  lyre.    Mar- 
syas,  who  ventured  to  contrad  with  him  on  the  iui^ . 
was  conquered  and  flayed  alive  by  the  god.    A.  hsd 
another  contest  with  Pan,  in  which  the  former  phj^ 
ed  on  the  lyre,  the  hitter  on  the  pipe.    Tmolus  bail 
alrrady  decided  in  fiivor  of  A^  when  Midas  oppnml 
the  sentence,  and  was  decorated  with  a  pair  of  aaft  s 
ears  for  his  insolence.    That  A.  hadthe  gUk  of  pnn 
phecy,  appears  from  the  Iliad,  wliere  he  is  laid  u« 
have  bestowed  it  upon  Calchat ;  and,  in  the  Odpsry., 
mention  is  made  or  an  oracular  response,  deUvtn^ 
bv  him  hi  Delphi,  (q.  ▼.)    The  orade  of  A.  at  thi^ 
place  became  very  ramoos.    He  also  revealed  fMort 
events  at  Didyma,  Cbuos,  Tenedoa,  and  Patsia.  A« 
medical  advice  was  sought  chiefly  from  oradcs  and 
soothsayers.  A.,  in  later  times,  came  to  be  regardni 
as  the  god  of  phvsk:.    He  was  caUed  the  /ether  •/ 
ASeeulajmHy  and  poets  feigned  that  he  taoght  thi* 
Asdepiades  the  art  of  healing.    Fsbles  about  thr 
pastoral  life  of  A.  were  not  unknown  in  Houkt's  time, 
and  CaUimachns  mentions  him  among  the  gods  <4 
sliepherds.    He  is  reported  to  have  taken  cha^,  for 
a  long  time  of  the  herds  of  Admetua,  aoooiding  to 
some  authorities,  voluntarily,  aocoRUng  to  othn^, 
compelled  by  Jupiter,  on  account  of  the  rander  oi 
the  Cydops,  or  the  serpent  Python.    Asa  builder  ot 
cities,  the  fonndhig  of  Cyiicom,  Cymie,  and  Naxos  ia 
Sicily,  is  ascribed  to  him.    Homer  relates  that  hr 
built  the  walls  of  Troy  together  with  Neptune,  and 
afflicted  the  city  afterwar£  with  a  peatilenoe,  beosnv^ 
Laomedon  definuded  him  of  his  pay.    Aooordiog  tn 
Pausauias,  he  assisted  in  buildhig  the  waUs  of  Mfg> 
ara ;  at  which  time  he  laid  down  bis  late  upon  j, 
stone,  which  ever  after  sent  forth  the  music  of  th^ 
lute,  as  often  as  it  was  touched.    Aooonfing  to  thr 
desariptions  of  poets,  arHl  the  rrpresentatioos  of  scalp- 
ton,  A.  with  Mars,  Mercury,  and  fieodius,  beloop  to 
the  beardless  gods,  in  whom  the  dawnings  of  early 
manhood  appear.    His  attributes  ar^  a  b^,a  quirrr 
and  plectrum,  a  serpent^  a  shepherd's  crook,  a  gnfin 
and  tt  swan,  a  tripod,  a  laurel, an  olive-tree,  &c.  My> 
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Uutagf  idUM  naay  of  his  nmours.    (See  Dapkne.) 

In  yarttSmet,  llevu  oonfomided  wiUi  Heitosi among 

tbf  RoaaiiSol,  the  son.    Besides  maoy  temples, 

t^aWDdos»the  dHj  Delphi,  mmmt  Helicon, 

hnai^mi  Panmams  wen  »cred  to  him.— The 

Jffiiwi  were  funet,  odebiated  in  honour  of  him 

Ktae»  vUch  oonntcd  of  bolUllfffats,  theatrical 

Amaj  ithlelie  exereiBes.    He  to  often  called 

ngim,htth  bj  Gneks  and  Romans.    Among  the 

■MM  ttiMi  of  A.  that  have  come  down  to  us,  the 

mm  WMfkahie,  and,  in  thejudgment  of  the  learn- 

t4uAtaut  Wiarfcelmann,  the  best  and  moat  per- 

ttttktm  Ins  produced,  is  the  one  called  the  wfpg/- 

m  Uniat^  ftoa  the  pavilion  of  Belvidere  m  the 

VattSB.MRflBe;  alsocaUedthe  Pythian  ApoUo, 

fanae  it  is  apposed  that  the  artist  has  represented 

Ik  pd  IS  the  esoquerarofthe  serpent  Python.  This 

«te  wm  fisBd  ja  the  rains  of  Anthim,  at  the  end 

itftitf  Ifilh  centory.    On  the  peace  of  Tdentino, 

n?,  it  meuried  to  Paris,  with  other  treasures  of 

ut,  Mhnot  k  was  restored  to  Rome  in  1816. 

AivuA  (BsLrnMB^  an  ancient  marble  statue  of 
ttraanimsjatufciish  and  workmanship,  so  called 
km  \mM  pbeed  in  the  Belvidere  gailery  of  the 
( aoa  pyMS  at  Rone.  It  rqnesents  the  god  of 
hrbslffayafiagDieot  of  a  bow  in  his  left  hand, 
ttnvtehhe  sppcan  to  have  just  discharged  an 
km;  sad  he  seems  in  an  Bttitode  of  suspense,  await* 
jf^idnonitipQntbe  ob)ectof  hiswiatb.  It  has 
b««B  ihmyi  oDOBdered,  by  the  best  judges,  as  one  of 
^  MitbcBDtifnl  of  the  remnants  oTandent  art. 
■vaaitia Italy.  Wiaddemann,  iordByroo,  and 
twvntoisi  have  egpressed  themselves  in  raptures 
^  n  its  ofsirite  beauty,  high  finish,  fine  proportions, 
ud  vm  cxpmsion.  The  ieained  VisoonU,  in 
lA  IhwtMign  OB  its  merits,  attributes  it  to  the  chisel 
4riWGnfksedptarCakmis.and  thinks  that  it  is 
I  wieiaHBiiun  of  the  Apollo  Alexkaoos^-or  the 
*ii«wr  iiegi  evil—lhe  Apollo  destroying  the 
h^tte  or  gnat  seneni— and  thfaiks  that  it  has  been 
^vMlioai  by  Pliny  and  Pausanias.  The  history 
•^oAmtsry  and  removal  is  to  be  found  hi  the  Muse- 
»rM:kmeBthiBm,aiid  in  the  works  of  several 
Bidn  atvcUcn.  UianoticedasnUheraremarka- 
W  fat,  tkst  only  one  samll  anUque  repetition  of  this 
*(»  ills  be  (bond,  wlicRas  the  statue  of  the  Venus 
AcMdeiiiBsw  at  FloRBce,  seems  to  have  been  so 
P*c  sbvoorite  with  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Roman, 
y  at  fc^er  than  one  hundred  ancient  copies  or 
"ptidgni«f  it  have  been  noticed  by  tiaveUers,  and 
^wsaawhy  this  .^mUo  seems  to  have  been  so 
■■Nr^ipfdated  fai  ancient  times,  is  thought  by 
*««iieariK  from  the  fiKl  that  the  transcendent 
rJ^  llMt  pffaoeof  sculplon,  had  produced  a 
«i»Bmliriyoocu|Md,  but  of  which  the  attitude 
w  aaft  cBHgeUc  and  daring,  and  that  the  applause 
'  V  the  w«k  of  Phidias,  Joined  to  his  great 
.had  onsed  this  work  of  Calamis  to  be 


'^tCkUe  HaiQld,  Visoonti,  Forsyth,  Eustace,  &c. 
Ji^^immm;  son  of  Asdepiades;  an  Athenian 
^7^y^**o fiouriahed about  140  B. C;  stodi- 
"ll'J^^Bphi  aader  I^uuetius,  and  grammar,  in  the 
"JI^VMeaftte  wonl,  under  Aristarchus.  He 
2|y*»akm  the  gods,  a  commentary  on  Homer's 
J55P  •'**P«»  ■»*  »  histay  hi  verse.  The  my- 
^*|^««k  entitled  BAUotkeea,  which  bean  his 
"Tfj  fMhsbly  a  later  eztiaot  from  the  burger 
^°J«^UiBv«ry  doaely  connected,  however, 
.^'■••■yof the  gods  and  heroes.  The  beat 
?!*?■»  Heyae's,  Si  edition,  Gottingen,  1803, 
"•^•dCWwief^s,  Paris,  1805,  2  vote.,  with  a 


French  translation.— A.  is  also  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished architect,  who  built  the  forum  TVq/ani. 

Apollddorub  of  Athens ;  a  distmguished  painter, 
about  406  B.  C.    See  Pamimg. 

Afollomikon  ;  a  large  hand-organ,  completed,  in 
1817,  by  Flight  and  Robson,  organ- buildera,  which, 
however,  may  be  played  by  the  aid  of  keys,  of  which 
there  are  five  rows  arranged  together  in  such  man- 
ner that  several  musicians  may  perform  at  the  same 
time,  fit  is  said  to  resemble  the  panbarmonioon  of 
Maeisel,  and  is  calculated  to  produce  a  powerful  eif- 
feet,  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  variety  of  its 
stops.  Prior  to  this,  Roeller,  an  instrument*maker, 
bora  in  Hease-Dannstadt,  had  invented  an  instru- 
ment with  two  rows  of  keys,  which  might  be  played 
as  a  piano^forte  and  as  a  chamber  organ,  combined  at 
the  same  time  with  a  musical  automaton.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Leipsic  Musical  Journal. 
Tills  instrument  was  called  the  t^Uonhn- 

Apollomito  €^  Perga,  in  Pamphvlia ;  one  of  four 
authors  (Euclid,  Archimedes,  ApoUonius,  and  Dio- 
phantes)  whom  we  must  regard  as  the  founders  ot 
mathematical  science.  He  lived  about  240  B.  C, 
and  studied  mathematics  at  Alexandria,  among  the 
sdiolars  of  Eudid.  The  most  renowned  of  his  num- 
erous mathematical  works  is  a  book  on  Conic  Sec- 
tions (Oxford  ed.,  1710,  fol.)  a  branch  of  the  science 
to  wlddi  he  added  much  by  new  uivenUons  and  hap- 
py explanations.^— A.  of  Rhodes,  accordhig  to  some 
authorities,  was  boro  at  Alexandria,  acoxding  to 
others,  at  Naucnitis,  about  230  B.  C.  As  the  jeal- 
ousy of  other  learned  men  hicessantly  persecuted  him 
hi  his  own  country,  he  retired  to  Rhodes  where  he 
taught  rhetoric  wiUi  so  much  reputation,  and  obtain- 
ed, by  his  writings,  so  much  fiime,  that  the  Rhodians 
bestowed  upon  him  the  rights  of  dtisenship.  He 
returaed  to  Alexandria  to  succeed  Eratosthenes,  as 
superintendent  of  the  librt^  of  that  city.  Of  his 
various  works,  we  have  only  the  AtgonauHea,  a 
poem  of  moderate  merit,  though  written  with  much 
care  and  Ubour.  There  are  some  passages,  however, 
of  great  beauty,  especially  (he  episode  on  the  love  of 
Medea.  The  beat  editions  are  those  of  Brunck, 
Stnisb.  1780,  Leipsic,  1810,  and  that  of  1813,  with 
notes,  &C. ;  the  ktter  is  not  yet  completed.  (See 
Wetehert  On  ike  JUfe  and  Poetry  i/JpoiUmhu,Meis-' 
sen,  1821.)— A.  of  Tyana  m  Cappedoda,  was  bora  in 
the  begiiming  of  the  Christian  era,  and  became  a 
follower  tii  the  Pythagorean  philosophy.  Euthy- 
demus,  the  Phcmician,  instructed  him  hi  grammar, 
rbetoric,  and  the  various  philosophical  systems,  and 
Euxenus  of  Heradea  taught  him  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy.  A.  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  Mcome 
a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  aoooiding  to  the  rigid 
rules  (X  his  secL  At  j£gae,  there  was  a  temple 
consecsated  to  uEsculapius,  where  this  god  wrougiit 
mirades  for  the  cure  of  the  sick.  To  this  temple  A. 
repaured.  In  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  Pytha- 
goras he  abstained  from  all  aniinal  food,  and  livrd 
only  on  fruits  and  herbs,  drank  no  wine,  dressed  in  a 
stuff  prepared  firam  plants,  went  barefooted,  and  suf- 
fered his  hair  to  crow.  The  priests  of  the  temple  in- 
structed hhn,  and  hiitiated  him  into  their  mysteries. 
It  is  said  that  iEsculapius  himself  made  him  a  wit- 
ness of  his  cures ;  yet  we  have  never  been  told  tlint 
he  had  then  attempted  to  perform  mirades.  He 
established  a  philosophical  schod,  and  enjdned  si- 
lence upon  himself  fur  five  years.  During  this  time, 
he  visited  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia,  and  afterwards, 
Antkxh,  Rhesus,  and  other  dties.  He  then  de- 
termined to  pass  beyond  Babylon,  to  India,  m  order 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bra- 
mins ;  and,  as  his  sdioburs  refosed  to  follow  him,  he 
began  his  journey  aloue.  A  certain  Damis,  who  met 
him  and  regarded  him  as  a  ddty,  was  his  companion, 
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and  the  namtor  of  his  travels.  At  Babylon,  he 
oonvecaed  with  the  Magi,  and  departed  thenoe,  with 
rich  presents,  on  his  way  to  Taxella,  where  Phraor- 
tes,  king  of  India,  had  his  seat  of  govenunent,  who 

Sve  him  letters  of  hitrodoctiOD  to  the  lint  among 
9  Bmmins.  After  four  months,  A.  returned  to  Ba- 
bylon, from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Ionia,  and  visited 
several  cities.  His  ume  every  where  preceded 
him,  and  the  people  came  forth  eagerly  to  meet 
him.  He  pubfidy  rniroached  them  for  their  indo. 
lence,  and  recommended  community  of  f;oods,aocord- 
ing  to  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras.  He  prophesied 
pestilence  and  earthquakes  at  Ephesus,  which  after- 
wards really  came  to  pass.  He  spent  one  night  in 
solitude  at  tlie  grave  of  Achilles,  and  pretended  lo 
have  had  a  conversation  with  the  shade  oi'that  hero. 
At  Lesbos,  he  conversed  with  the  priests  of  Oipheus, 
whoat first  refused  to  initiate  him  into  the  sacred 
mysteries,  regarding  him  as  a  sorcerer  ;  but  they 
received  him  some  years  later.  At  Athens,  lie  re- 
commended  to  the  people  sacrifices,  prayers,  and  re- 
SDrmation  of  their  morals.  In  every  place  which  he 
visited,  he  maintained  that  he  could  prophesy  and 
perform  miracles.  At  last  he  came  to  Rome.  Nero 
had.  Just  before,  banished  all  the  nuigicians  from  the 
dty.  A.  felt  that  he  might  be  arrested  in  conse- 
quence of  this  edict ;  this  reflection,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  entering  the  dty,  with  eight  of  his 
companions;  but  his  stay  was  short  He  raised  a 
younir  lady  from  the  dead,  says  an  historian,  and  was 
expelled  from  the  city.  He  then  visited  Spain,  re- 
turned through  Italy  to  Greece,  and  thence  to  Egypt, 
where  Vespasian  made  use  of  him  for  the  support  of 
his  liuthority,and  asked  advice  of  him  as  of  an  oracle. 
Thence  he  Journeyed  to  Ethiopia,  and,  after  his  re- 
turn, was  received  as  frvourably  by  Titus,  who 
asked  his  advice  in  all  the  affiUrs  of  government 
When  Domitian  ascended  the  throne,  A.  was  accused 
of  having  ezdted  an  insurrection  in  Egypt,  in&vourof 
Nerva.  He  readily  submitted  to  a  trial,  and  was  ac- 
quitted. After  this,  he  went  once  more  to  Greece, 
and  passed  over  to  Eohesus,  where  he  opened  a 
Pythagorean  school,  and  died,  almost  100  years  dd. 
Among  the  many  miracles  related  of  him,  he  is  said 
to  liave  announced  the  murder  of  Domitian,  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  happened.  The  heathens  com- 
pare htm  to  Christ,  as  a  worker  of  mirades.  Flavius 
Philostratus  wrote  a  history  of  his  life,  very  favoura- 
ble to  hhn,  in  eight  parts. 

AFOLOGcncs.  A  ffreat  number  of  apdogies  were 
written  in  defence  ofChristianity,  in  the  eaiiy  ages  of 
the  church,  by  Justin  and  others,  but  apdogptics  did 
not  form  a  separate  branch  of  theological  sdence  till 
the  18th  century.  We  understand  by  them  a  philo- 
sophical exhibition  of  the  arguments  for  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianitv.  They  are  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  polemical  writings,  which  have  for 
their  object  only  to  maintain  the  pMmllarities  of  one 
religious  sect  or  party  against  anotlier.  Hugo  Grotius 
is  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  writers  of  these 
works.  The  Ginie  dm  Chrittianitmef)f  ChaXeanbiiaxid 
is  a  superficial  decUmation,  with  little  merit  but  that 
of  elegance.  One  of  the  principal  apologetic  works  of 
modem  times  is  in  l>an\ah^KruieiigJpologetik,  eller 
Fidetukabeiig  Udviktmgof  Grundene  /orKriMeendom- 
mefu  GuddommHighed,  ved  P.  E.  MvUer  (Christian 
Apologetics,  or  philosophical  Aiguments  for  the 
divine  Origin  of  Christianity),  Cop^hagen,  1810. 

Apoloouk.    See  FtMe^ 

AroLoor ;  defence  of  one  who  Is  accused.  Judicial 
trials,  among  the  andents,  were  public  as  they  are  in 
Britain  and  America,  and  consisted  of  speeches  for 
and  against  a  person  or  cause,  and  of  the  examination 
of  witnesses.  From  Judicial  defences,  which  were 
often  written  down  during  the  trial,  and  frequently 


composed  accurately,  and  mmmittid  to  paper  by  the 
speskera  themsdves,  and  afteiwaiih  made  poblc', 
arose  apdogies.    Of  this  nature  are  the  wptAo^kn  of 
Socratea,  attributed  to  Plato  and  Xeoop&osi.     The 
former  is  a  laboured  speedi,  in  which  Soorale*  b  ii»- 
traduced  speaking  hiinself;  the  latter,  ntbera  aBn^- 
tion  of  the  last  hmin  and  words  of  the  wise  nan,  vith 
an  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  he  prefenreddnoh, 
by  which  he  teemed  devated  above  has  accusma  mtt^ 
than  he  would  have  been  bya  Ibnnal  defienoe,  which 
he  scorned  to  make.    Later  rhetoricians  wrote  upon 
the  use  of  apdogies,  and  caused  them  to  be  oonpoani 
by  their  schdars.    Of  this  soit  are  the  Apok^gies  of 
Libanius  (in  four  parts,  the  Reiake  edition).     Tliu» 
the  name  passed  over  to  Christian  authors,  wfao,  linv- 
ing  before  been  oraton  or  philosophers^  bmiunt^  a 
great  part  of  their  technical  terms  from  Che  pohlir 
courts  of  Justice.    They  gave  the  name  of  apaimg^ 
to  the  writings  which  were  designed  to  defend  Clui^- 
tianity  against  the  attacks  and  aoonsations  of  its  e»^> 
mies,  particulariy  the  pagan  philosophers,  nnd  feo  jib- 
Ufy  its  professors  before  the  emperors.    Of  this  sort 
were  those  by  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagons,  TertoUian. 
Tatian ;  and  others,  which  are  lost,  written  t^Qnad- 
ratns,Aristides,Melito,Miltlades,andTheopliilna.  To 
these  might  be  added  several  works  of  Origvn,  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Eusebius;  and,  among   die 
Latins,  those  of  Lactantius,  Amobius,  MinndnsTelix* 
and  Augustin,  though  they  are  published  midrr 
another  title.    We  must  not  expect  in  then  stnci 
philosophical  connexioo,  nor  the  accurate  ineerpre- 
tationofthe  sacred  writings.   Itmustberemembifnd, 
that  most  of  the  authors,  part  of  whom  had  belonged 
to  the  profession  of  advocates,  made  use  of  all  the 
arts    of  doquence  that  were  permitted  in  pnblic 
courts.  After  the  secure  establishment  of  Christianity, 
such  apologies,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased  to  mpptmr^ 
till,  in  later  times,  several  writers  have  again  attacked 
it,  either  directly  or  by  indirect  insinuation.     In  con- 
sequence, new  apologies  have  been  written,  ami. 
among  many  weai  ones,  some  exhilxt  great  powrr 
and  doquence.    There  are,  also,  ^xilcgies  for  the 
doctrines  of  particular  sects ;  e.  g.,  lUbert  Barclay's 
Apology  for  the  People  in  Scorn  called  Qmakm, 

Apono,  Peter,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physiciaiK 
of  the  13th  centurv,  was  born  at  Apono,  or  Ahnno^ 
a  vUlage  nm  Padua,  hi  1250.  He  studied  at  the 
university  of  Paris.  His  reputation  as  a  physician 
became  so  great,  that  his  rivals,  envious  of  Us  cele^ 
brity,  gave  out  that  he  was  aided  in  his  cores  by  evil 
spiiite,  and  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the  in- 
qoisition,  but  he  died  before  his  process  was  finished. 
His  body  wodd  have  been  consigned  to  the  iamrs, 
but  for  the  attachment  of  a  female  domestic,  who  had 
it  privately  disinterred,  and  secretly  re-buried.  His 
memory  recdved  honoun  aMre  than  equal  to  tht» 
attempted  disgrace,  for  the  duke  of  Uibiao  and  the 
senate  of  Padua  afterwards  erected  statues  Id  bun. 
Besides  the  work,  Qmciimior  Diferenimnm  PhUoao^ 
phorum^  et  pracipue  Medhorum,  which  he  oomposrd 
in  Paris,  and  which  was  published  at  Padna,  in  1 41X1, 
and  reprinted  at  Florence  audit  Venice,  tUs  author 
wrote  De  ytnenia  eorummie  Remedikt  Marporg, 
1617,  and  Venice,  1550;  be  Mediema  Ommimoda  ; 
QudB9iia9te$  de  FebrUmt ;  and  various  other  worlcs. 

ApopHTiiBdM  (from  the  Greek  «««f#M«);  a  short, 
pithy  sentence,  or  maxhn,  as,  for  example,  the  sayings 
of  the  Mtwnimfffnai,  so  called.  Julius  Ccaar  wroce 
a  collection  of  them,  but  history  has  not  handed  theoi 
down  to  us.  Several  modem  writen  have  writtm 
such  apophthegms,  in  prose  and  verae.  Some  pans 
of  the  Bible  are  entirely  composed  of  s^iophthegmsL 

AropL^r  is  the  name  applied  to  a  disease  whiHi 
occurs  very  suddenly,  as  if  a  dIow  had  been  infiioied 
upon  the  head,  and  deprives  the  person  of 
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*«udTQbffltirf  moUon,  while  the  resptiation  and 

«'Jatf  tbe  heart  oontiiiiie,  although  much  oppress- 

4  kiconplpte  apoplexy,  the  person  falls  sud- 

M'itaable  to  move  bis  limbs  or  to  spfsak,  gives 

•owfrfsediiir,  hearing,  or  feeling,  and  the  breath- 

*(»«iuitQiis  or  snorin?,  like  that  of  a  person  in 

♦?w^  In  a  case  of  less  violence,  the  symptoms 

* '"1^  nodoite.     Consciousness  sometimes  re- 

^^■put;  some  poiwer  of  motion  is!  retained, 

^«r  iiiit^  (r  in  some  puts,  at  least ;  the  speech 

•KtjiKiiieiy  lost,  botis  only  an  unintelligible  mutter- 

"^^JJuiltRait  words.    The  immediate  cause  of 

■''***•»  Bwne  affection  or  injury  of  the  brain, 

Jj7  ^^^  JwtioD  of  it ;  and  it  is  most  commonly 

f'^MhfM  fulness  of  blood  m  the  head,  either 

immz'm  the  blood  vessels,  or  poured  out,  in,  or 

tf^thfhnh,  from  the  rupture  in  some  part,  and 

a  sAvnt  qoBotity  to  exert  considerable  pressure 

^  iiu  organ.     As  the  state  of  the  whole  body 

if^3(b  Budi  upon  the  sound  condition  of  the  brain 

til  MTvn,  it  is  evident  that  such  an  unnatural  state 

^Ufc^  nnsaas  camwt  contmue  long  without  danger 

^  t^.  Toe  tcnnination  and  effects  of  the  disease 

V  »'4  tlie  Tiolence  of  the  attack ;  and  it  is  either 

i*  a  a  frw  hours,  or  after  a  few  days,  during  which 

•  -J^*  *  of  fevw  is  often  observed,  or  the  patient  re- 

-n.  ^.  ittirely  or  with  a  weakness  or  lameness  of 

"» t  more  limbs.    The  immediate  cause  of  the 

rrtwm  ftnt  occurring,  and  of  those  remotely  sub- 

>-\ifrt,  is  Dot  knoiru  witli  absolute  certainty ;  but 

=»•»  the  examinatioo  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 

"Ifii  vith  this  disease,  or  in  whom  death  has  been 

y^^^  hf  mechanical  injuries  to  the  head,  which 

«^  imattenied  by  similar  appearances ;  and  from 

Je^aw  ndlanty  of  the  symptoms  in  persons  whose 

''*»  ift  iBjared  Ijy  the  pressure  of  bones,  or  blood, 

'  '°i*^^^*'"  exposed  by  some  wound  is  pur- 

J**'Teoaprp88ed,  &c,  to  the  symptoms  presented 

"JM'Vray;  there  is  scarcely  room  to  doubt,  that 

P*^,  cooiplete  apoplexy  is  produced  by  the  pres- 

J^«  Wood  (whether  extravasated  or  not)  upon  the 

^  >J^  Miscs  from  the  destruction  of  the  equili- 

*«a «  bsluice  of  the  circulation  by  various  causes, 

r 'luAan  muatniai  quanUty  of  blood  is  forced  into 

*  »a«^h(BUhy  brain,  or  the  brain  and  its  vessels 

tlTZ'lJr    ^  *^  *"*  unable  to  sustam  the 

JTJ*  «  ^  osual  quantity  of  blood.    Some  of 

*"*y»te  dinKlly  upon  the  brain,  as  strong 

J^^taid  study,  exhaustion  from  fatigue,  &c. ; 

rr^  WBWCtly,  through  the  medium  of  the  stomach, 

» «J«itha (fisesse  is  produced  by  indigestible  food, 

^^  »w  OisposiUon  to  it  is  sometimes  hereditary 

^***^y  fonnd  to  accompany  a  short,  full, 

SUi??*-*^  ">^  *  system  disposed  to  a  too 


j,^  r^B— *•"«.  It  sometfanes,  also,  occurs  in 
f  iKilh  "^*?**'"^  ^  old  age,  excessive  labour 
a»wi?'  "*  ^*^**  cases,  the  brain  seems  to  be 
,^  'JlJ'fcra  its  common  fmictions,  and  the 
^,i^5ul'^*'P'^'**^  an  injurious  or  destruc- 
*i  fc»!Iu  ^''-  *'  ^^^  ^  readily  co^jectur- 
^^*J"  hw  been  said,  that  the  cure  of  this 
•  ^xiiLr  ""^^  **^'  ®*  ^^  treatment  must 
^^Z^S^  to  the  various  causes  which  may 
^  JTJ^  ''•  ^'  »s  at  all  times  a  disease  of  great 
t^^T*  "7110  means  always  fetal ;  and  those  af- 
•kmr?^*  recover  as  entirely  as  from  any 
^^J^Wni,  although  some  lameness  or  defect  of 
flf  j^HJtorenain,  either  in  the  limbs,  the  organs 
(;^j^!r  *y**  w  mouth,  or  some  other  part.  A 
j(^  2*  ■  to  be  anticipated,  when  the  conscious- 
waSLif^*"^  ™^y  lost ;  when  the  eye  is  fai- 
^^%te,aadthe  pupil  does  not  contract ;  when 
wJS  ^""^  swallow,  the  respiration  grows 
"*WWM,  ind  froth  or  blood  appears  at  the 
*«»'»««.   Butlf,  on  the  contrary,  the  remedies 


used  appear  to  afford  relief,  and  produce  a  gradual 
diminution  of  the  symptoms  above  described,  a  fa- 
vourable result  may  be  expected.  Although  an  at- 
tact  of  apoplexy  comes  on,  for  the  most  part,  sudden- 
ly, and  unexpectedly,  yet  it  is  often  preceded  by  ap- 
pearances, which  give  warning  of  its  approach. 
These  are  a  high  colour  of  the  whole  fece,  giddiness 
or  vertigo,  sparks,  or  flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes, 
noises  in  the  ears,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  pain  in 
the  head.  The  danger,  in  such  cases,  may  most 
commonly  be  avertea  by  bleeding  and  abstemious 
diet,  to  be  continued  till  these  symptoms  are  removed. 
When  a  person  is  unfortunately  attacked  by  apo- 
plexy, the  first  step  should  be  to  open  the  cravat  and 
collar,  so  as  to  leave  the  neck^free :  if  it  be  a  ^ort 
time  after  a  meal,  or  if  the  last  meal  has  been  of  an 
indigestible  character,  the  stomach  should  be  emptied 
by  an  emetic,  or  by  tickling  the  tliroat  with  the  fin- 
ger, without  waiting  tor  a  physician,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  vein  or  two  should  be  opened,  so  as  to  produce 
a  free  flow  of  blood,  which  sliould  be  continued,  if 
the  fiice  is  flushed  and  red,  till  relief  is  obtained. 
Subsequent  treatment  will  of  course  be  directed  by  a 
medical  attendant.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  in 
such  cases,  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  arouse  the 
person  by  rubbing,  or  any  sort  of  stimulation,  internal 
or  external,  as  these  can  only  do  harm.  Palsy  is 
sometunes  a  consequence  of  apoplexy,  but  it  is  mor« 
commonly  produced  by  causes  of  a  different  charac- 
ter, and  constitutes  a  different  disease.  See  Palsy, 
Apostasy  (from  Greek  »iro  Urra/uu,  I  stand  off); 
a  renunciation  of  opinions  or  practices,  and  the 
adoption  of  contrary  ones,  usually  applied  to  one  who 
has  forsaken  his  religion.  It  is  always  an  expression 
of  reproach.  What  one  party  calls  apostnsy,  is 
termed  by  the  other  conversion.  History  mentions 
three  eminent  apostates — Julian  the  Apostate,  who 
had  never  been  a  Christian,  except  nominally,  and 
by  compulsion ;  Henry  lY.,  king  of  France,  who 
thought  that  Paris  vaut  Hen  vne  messe,  and  that,  of 
course,  all  France  was  worth  the  whole  Catholic 
fiiith ;  and  William  of  Nassau,  the  stadtholder,  who 
separated  himself  fixun  the  Catholic  church,  and  be- 
came a  Protestant,  according  to  the  feith  of  hf  s  fether, 
which,  in  feet,  had  always  been  secretly  his  own. 
One  day,  Henry  lY.,  standing  with  the  marshal  Joy- 
euse  on  a  balcony,  seeing  many  people  looking  at 
him,  said,  Mon  cousin,  cesgens  Id  me  paraissent  fort 
aises  de  voir  ensemble  un  apostat  ei  un  renegat.  Gen- 
eral Bonneval,  a  Frenchman,  was  a  famous  apostate. 
He  became  a  Turkish  pacha.  Generally,  apostates, 
religious  or  political,  are  violent  partisans.  Catholics, 
also,  call  those  persons  apostates,  who  forsake  a  re- 
ligious order,  or  renounce  their  religious  vows 
without  a  lawful  dispensation.  The  apostasy  of  a 
Christian  to  Judaism  or  paganism  was  punished,  by 
the  emperors  Constantius  and  Julian,  with  con- 
fiscation of  goods;  to  which  the  emperors  Theo- 
dosius  and  Valentinian  added  capital  punishment  in 
case  of  the  apostate's  perverting  others.  Also,  in 
ancient  England,  it  is  said,  that  apostasy  was  pun- 
ishable by  burning,  and  tearing  to  pieces  by  horses. 
Statutes  9  and  10  of  William  HI,  c.  ,32,  also  provide 
that,  if  any  person,  educated  in,  or  having  made  pro- 
fession  of  the  Christian  religion,  shall  deny  it  to  be 
true,  he  shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  for  the  first  offence,  and,  for  the  second,  shall 
be  made  incapable  of  bringing  any  action,  of  being 
guardian,  executor,  legatee  or  purchaser  of  lands,  and 
shall  suffer  three  years'  imprisonment  without  bail. 
The  pimishment  of  the  first  ofiience,  however,  will  be 
remitted  in  case  the  delinquent,  within  four  months 
after  conviction,  publicly  renounces  his  error  in  open 
court  Penal  laws  of  this  sort,  relating  to  religion, 
have  generally  lain  dormant  in  England. 
2  n — E 
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A  F06TEUOBI.    See  ji  prion. 

Apostlv  ;  such  as  are  sent ;  (from  the  Greek  ««v- 
mxxi/v,  to  send) ;  in  the  Christian  church,  the  12 
men  whom  Jesus  selected  from  his  disciples  as  the 
best  instructed  fai  his  doctrines,  and  the  fiUest  instru- 
ments for  the  promulgation  of  his  reli^on.  Hence 
they  were  regarded  as  the  ambassadors  of  Jesus  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  (MaU.  ch.  xxviii.  ver.  10.) 
Their  names  were  as  follows :— Simon  Peter  (Greek 
for  CaUtphaty  the  rock),  and  Andrew  his  brother ; 
James  the  greater,  and  John  his  brother,  who  were 
sons  of  Zetedee ;  Philip  of  Bethsaida,  Bartholomew, 
Thomas,  Matthew ;  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  com- 
monly called  Jafnei  the  leu  ;  Lebbeus,  his  brother, 
who  was  surnamed  ThaddeuMy  and  was  called  Judoi 
or  Jude  ;  Simon  the  Caiiaanite,  and  Judas  IscarioU 
Of  this  nttmber,Simon  Peter,  Jdm,  James  the  greatp 
er,  and  Andrew  were  fishermen ;  and  Matthew,  a 
publican  or  tax-gatherer.  When  the  apostles  were 
reduced  to  II  by  the  suicide  of  Judas,  who  had  be- 
trayed Christ,  they  chose  Matthias  by  lot,  on  the 
proposition  of  St  Peter.  Soon  after,  their  number 
oeoune  13,  by  the  miraculous  vocation  of  Saul,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Paui,  became  one  of  the  most 
lealotts  propagators  of  the  Christian  &ith.  The  Bible 
gives  the  name  of  apostle  to  Barnabas  also,  who  ac- 
companied Paul  on  his  missions  (j4cts  of  tie  Jp.  ch. 
xlv.  ver.  13),  and  Paul  bestows  it  also  on  Andronicus 
and  Junia,  his  relations,  and  companions  in  prison. 
Generally,  however,  the  name  is  used,  ui  a  narrower 
sense,  to  designate  those  whom  Christ  selected  him- 
self while  on  earth,  and  Paul,  whom  he  afterwards 
called.  In  a  wider  sense,  those  preachers  who  first 
taught  Christianity  in  heathen  countries,  are  some- 
times termed  apottlee  ;  e.  g.,  St  Denis,  the  A.  of  the 
Gauls ;  St  Bonifiice,  the  A.  of  Germany ;  the  monk 
Augustin,  Uie  A.  of  England;  the  Jesuit  Francis 
Xavier,  the  A.  of  the  Indies ;  Adalbert  of  Prague, 
A.  of  Prussia  Proper.  Paul  was  the  only  A.  who  liad 
received  a  scientific  education ;  the  others  were  me- 
chanics. Peter,  Andrew,  and  John  are  called  in  the 
scripture  {Act9y  ch.  iv.  ver.  IS),  kommee  sine  lOteris, 
idiots.  Questions  have  often  been  started  respecting 
the  domestic  circumstances  of  the  apostles.  Were 
they  very  poor?  Were  they  married?  &c.  Our  in- 
formation on  these  points  is  very  limited.  Some  emi- 
nent theologians  have  thought  that  Christ  was  not 
poor,  and  t£at  the  apostles  niBd  a  common  fund  suffi. 
cient  to  meet  many  expenses,  of  which  some  indica- 
tions exist.  Tradition  reports  that  several  of  the 
apostles  were  married.  The  wife  of  St  Peter  is  said 
to  have  accompanied  hhn  on  his  jounieys,  and  died  a 
martyr.  The  tradition  further  states,  that  Peter  had 
a  daughter,  Petionilla,  who  was  also  a  martyr ;  thus, 
at  least,  say  St  Augustin,  St  Epiphanius  and  St  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria.  St  Philip,  also,  is  said  to  Iiave 
beenmaiTied,  and  to  have  had  several  daughters, 
among  whom  was  St  Hermione.  Hegesippus  speaks 
of  two  martyrs,  grandsons  of  Jude.  His  wife  was  call- 
ed Mary,  St  Bartholomew  is  also  said  to  have  been 
married.  But  tradition  affords  almost  our  only  au- 
thority respecting  their  private  lives.  During  the  life 
of  the  Saviour,  Die  apostles  more  than  once  showed 
a  misunderstan<^g  of  the  object  of  his  mission,  and, 
during  his  sufferings,  evinced  little  courage  and  firm- 
ness of  friendship  for  their  great  and  oenevolent 
Teacher.  After  his  death,  they  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  fulfill  the  important  duties  for  which  they 
had  been  chosen.  Their  subsequent  lives  the  Cath- 
olic chnroh  represents  as  follows,  partly  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  nook  of  Acts,  mostly  on  that  of  tradi- 
tion :--St  John  made  some  excursions  into  Asia,  and 
preached  amooc  the  Parthians,  and  in  India.  In  the 
•"vign  of  Domitfin,  be  was  canned  to  Rome,  tortured, 


and  exiled  to  Patmoa,  where  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse. 
He  died  hi  Ephesus.  Si  Bartholomew  tnveilrd 
through  India,  Penia,  Abyssinia,  Arabia  Felix,  mod 
finished  his  course  in  Armenia.  St  Philip  preached 
m  Phrycia ;  St  Thomas  in  Media,  Canmania,  Bao- 
tria,  m  India,  and  even  in  China ;  but  this  last  faet  is 
not  positively  asserted.  St  Matthew  preached  in 
Ethiopia.  St  Simon,  say  tlie  Greeks,  after  having 
baptised  in  Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  Libya,  and  Mauritania, 
went  to  Englano,  and  thence  to  Persia,  where  he  died. 
St  Jude  preached  ui  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Petsia,  Ar- 
menia, and  Libya.  St  Peter,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ao- 
tioch,  and  then  of  Rome,  visited  Asia  Minor,  and  also 
Babylon,  as  one  of  his  letters  shows,  provided  Ba6^ 
loUf  does  not  signify  hi  that  passage.  Homey  as  aooie 
critics  have  thought.  St  Paul  visited  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  The  two  Jameses  seem  not  to 
have  gone  &r  from  Jerusalem  ;  yet  the  body  of  Janm 
the  greater  is  said  to  be  buried  at  CompoOella  in 
Spain.  According  to  Matthew  (ch.  xvi.  ver.  16), 
Christ  considered  St  Peter  the  first  in  rank  of  the 
apostles ;  and  it  is  known,  that  the  pope  deriTes  his 
authority  over  the  living  and  tlie  dead  from  the  power 
which  Christ  gave  to  St  Peter,  of  whom  all  the  popes, 
according  to  Uie  Catholic  dogma,  are  suooesaors  in 
an  uninterrupted  line.— In  Venice,  the  12  first  frm- 
ilies  were  called  apostlesy  as  are  likewise  12  isbods 
in  the  straits  of  Magellan. 

Apostles*  Islands  ;  in  the  strait  of  Magelian,  at 
its  entrance  into  the  Padiic,  near  cape  DescMO.  Tbey 
are  12  in  number,  which  circumstance  gave  them 
their  name.  All  are  small,  barren,  and  dewrt.  Th«r 
shores  abound  wiHi  shell-fish.  Lon.  76*  6'  W. ;  iat. 
62-  34'  S. 

Apostoucal  ;  all  that  comes  from  the  apostles,  or 
has  relation  to  them.  Thus  the  apostolical  writings 
are  writings  composed  by  the  apo^es.  The  earlier 
Christian  church  was  called  the  apostolical  ekurch^ 
because  the  apostles  at  first  conduct  it,  and»  after 
their  deatli,  their  spirit  remained  in  iL  So,  also,  the 
papal  see  is  called  the  apostolical  see,  becaoae  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  foimded  by  the  apostle  Peter.*— 
The  apostolical  office,  at  Rome,  is  the  name  of  tbe  of- 
fice which  manages  the  papal  revenues.— The  apos- 
tolical  blessing  is  the  blessine  bestowed  by  the  pope, 
as  successor  of  Peter.->The  king  of  Hungary  b 
styled  apostolical  king,  apostolical  majesif.  Pope 
Sylvester  II.  bestowed  this  title  on  Stephen  I.,  duke 
of  Hungary,  A.  D.  1000,  because  he  not  only  greatly 
promoted  the  Christian  religion  in  Hungary,  biit 
also  in  imitation  of  the  apostles,  preached  himselll 
Clement  XIII.  renewed  the  memory  of  this  occur- 
rence, by  ffiving  the  empress-queen  Maria  Theresa 
the  title  ofapoSolical  pteen,  in  175a— The  apestpH- 
col  symbol  is  a  short  summary  of  the  Christian  fiiitfa, 
and  bears  this  name  because  it  contains,  in  three  ar- 
ticles, the  doctrines  of  the  apostles.  This  apoa- 
tolical  symbol  is  found  even  in  the  writings  of 
Ambrose,  who  lived  in  the  I 
century.  Peter  Gnapheus,  in 
dered  the  constant  repetition 
church  service. 

Apostoucb,  or  Arosroua; 
sects  who  professed  to  imitate  the  manners  and  prac- 
tice of  the  apostles.  The  fint  flourished  at  the  do«e 
of  the  second  century.  They  had  all  thinn  in  com- 
mon. Little  else  is  known  of  their  peeuiar  teneia^ 
The  second  sect  of  this  name  existed  hi  the  twelfdi 
century.  It  was  composed  of  people  of  the  low^er 
class.  They  were  numerous,  and  their  lives,  as  Ber- 
naid  admits,  were  exempbrr.  Their  peenliaritir* 
were  as  follows  :^They  held  it  to  be  unlawful  ta 
take  oaths;  they  sufEered  their  hair  and  bcarda  to 
grow  to  an  enormous  length ;  they  prefereed  oelflacy 
to  wedlock,  callhig  themselves  the  ehasie  brHkr^en 


mg  of  the  4ih 
6th  century,  or- 
of  the  same  ub  the 


the  name  of  thre« 
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mimkn;  «idi  man,  hiywever,  had  a  spiritual  sis- 
ter, nh  wiiora  be  lired  in  a  domestic  relation.— 
Tb(  thid  MCt  of  A.  was  founded,  about  1260,  by 
GoM  SigareUL    They  went  barefootei,  begfi[ing, 

itzemnd, 


{,  and  sinpof^  throughout  Italy,  SwitzerJ 
Md  FnoDe ;  anrownced  the  oominf  of  the  kingdom 
tfko^a,  tod  of  purer  thues;  had  females  in  their 
tfjaar,  m  the  apostles  had  their  female  companions, 
tei  WW  RBpected  of  unlawful  intimacy  with  these 
■MB.  Tlui  focieiy  never  received  the  papal  oonfir- 
mud;  00  the  contrary,  it  was  abolishei,  A.  D. 
I2!H6,  hj  Hooorius  IV.  Though  they  were  perse- 
Giadbr  th»  inquisition,  theyoootinued  in  existence, 
prfpftttUy  wandering  about ;  and,  when  Sagareili 
■«  Iwit  as  a  heretic,  A.  D.  1300,  another  chief 
^mk  appealed, — ^Doldno,  a  learned  man  of  Milan, 
-wbo  cneoaraged  the  sect,  now  increased  to  1400 
■n,  vith  his  prophetic  {mmiises.  To  defend  them- 
vim  agaJBst  penecntion,  they  were  compelled, 
ilwtbe  Tear  ia04,  to  station  themselves  in  fortified 
placn,  vbaiee  they  might  resist  attacks.  In  the 
fUtriv  habits  which  they  were  forced  to  adopt, 
^j  vfaotfy  Ittt  the  original  design  of  their  institu- 
MB,  ttd,  after  having  devastated  a  large  tmct  of 
onany  MoDging  to  Milan,  they  were  subduei^  A. 
D.  1.UC.  by  the  troops  of  bishop  Raynerius,  in  their 
fcftimZebeUo,  in  Vercelli,  and  almost  all  destroyed. 
J^iom  was  homk  The  survivors  afterwards  ap- 
jnnA  m  Lonbanly,  and  in  the  south  of  France,  as 
«(  M  A.  D.  1368.  Their  heresy  consisted  in  revil- 
•r  (he  pope  and  the  clergy. 

AiwnoL;  a  Mennonite  minister  at  Amsterdam, 
▼bcaahli^ed,  in  1664,  a  sect  called  JpottooUans, 
I  taodi  of  the  Mennonites. 
^Aiwnom;  a  Cgure  of  q>eech  which  received 
!  from  the  ancients,  brcaose  the  orator,  in 


it,  taaed  finim  the  judge  to  the  accuser,  or  the 

^  aad  ipoke  to  him.    In  a  more  limited  sense, 

*  by  it,  an  address  to  one  absent  as  if  he 


«m  pRsnt,  or  to  things  without  life  and  sense,  as 
'Ut^bad liifc  and  sense.  The  apostrophe,  accord- 
K  lA  ib  aatve,  is  qmken  in  an  elevated  tone.  The 
«-«tnMb  also  used  to  signify  the  contmctiaaofa 
*«i  by  the  nae  of  a  comma. 

Ai«/niBjaT  is  one  who  practises  the  art  of  phar- 

Bn.  or  pRparing  and  vending  medicines  for  the 

*K  «f  the  Bck.    Previously  to  the  reign  of  James 

^  tb»  Apothrearies  were  confounded  wuh  the  drug- 

r^nifroottB,  and  retailed  syrups,  Venice  treacle, 

'■^  «iar ;  hot  upon  the  joint  solicitation  of  his  phy- 

*<v>k  Dr  Mayenie  and  Dr  Aikin,that  monarch  was 

Y^"^  to  giant  tfaeni  a  separete  charier,  whereby 

1^  vtte  withdmwn  from  their  spicy  associates,  in 

*<^  ta  faaUe  them  to  make  up  the  Physicians'  pre- 

"ftaaa  with  greater  nicety  and  accuracy— ^md 

^'H  ^  frign  of  George  I.,  they  were  exempted 

Waning  on  juries,  or  in  parish  oflbxs.    They  are 

"'^  Id  prepare  all  their  medicines  according  to 

^^^  laid  down  from  time  to  time  in  the  Pnar- 

■■■'^ia  of  the  CoUege  of  Physicians,  and  are  liable 

^  ^  ^ondlitty  visSs  of  the  four  censors  of  that 

^.«lo  (aa  enter  their  shops,  examine  all  their 

*^  ad  bora,  destroy,  and  throw  into  the  kennel 

^  *A  Brtidcs  as  are  not  properly  prepared  or  in 

^  P«9cf«ttion.     The  company  of  apothecaries 

^fj^adta,  are  govenied  by  a  warden  and  masters, 

T^y^  •  I^  laboratory  and  hall  in  Black- 

"^  ^tn  ih^  retail  drugs  to  the  public,  and 

*^"^  all  the  medicines  required  for  the  hospi- 

Bh^ArBrithhnavyareaenL    Legally  speaking, 

*f**^'mi  Inve  no  right,  by  the  laws  of  EnglaiM, 

|fn«ttea&  in  their  own  bouses,  or  prescribe  for 

|^*»fcrtteyaie  not  allowed  to  make  any  chai||[e  for 

y^'^itmiknce  or  visita ;  and  in  making  out  their 

^^^<ift  obIv  charge  for  their  potions,  draughts, 


powden,  electuaries,  pills,  boluses,  &c.  To  account 
for  this  absurdity,  which  is  the  source  of  a  great  deal 
of  folly,  it  should  be  known,  that  before  the  last 
great  plague  in  London,  the  side  were  always  attend- 
ed by  physicians  only,  who  wrote  prescriptions,  which 
were  sent  to  the  apothecary  or  grocer's  shop,  and 
there  prepared,  and  the  medicine  sent  ))ack  to  the 
sick  persons'  houses.  But  during  that  dreadful  visi* 
tation,  a  great  majority  of  the  regular  ohysicians 
having  died,  and  many  of  the  survivors  fled  into  the 
counter*  the  friends  of  the  sick  were  forced  to  implore 
the  aid  of  the  apothecaries,  who  thus  left  tlieir  coun- 
ters and  shops  and  came,  for  the  first  time,  to  tlie 
bedsides  of  the  sick.  Having  become  the  attendants 
of  the  infirm,  on  the  return  of  order,  the  physicians 
abandoned  the  poorer  classes  to  their  care,  and  obtain- 
ed for  them  a  royal  charter ;  and  sinee  that  period, 
the  increasing  demands  of  a  large  and  industrious 
population  have  fostered  the  increase  of  apothecaries, 
who  are  now  generally  called  in  by  the  rich  on  all 
slight  occasions,  and  have,  conjointly  with  the  sur- 
geons, rendered  their  former  patrons,  the  physicians, 
dependent  on  their  bounty ;  for  it  is  a  general 
maxim  with  an  apothecary,  never  to  permit  a  phy- 
sician to  be  caliea  in,  as  long  as  his  patient  will  swal- 
low his  medicines  wholesale,  without  disputing  their 
necessity,  or  unless  his  victim  is  absolutely  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  and  then  a  physician  is  called, 
merely  for  decency's  sake,  and  to  sign  the  death- 
warrant.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  state  of 
the  medical  profession  in  England  requires  a  thorough 
investigation  and  legal  reform ;  but  no  person  seems 
indined  to  meddle  with  such  a  nest  of  hornets,  and 
in  the  meantime,  the  race  are  permitted  to  prey  on 
the  livers  of  the  Promethean  public  as  it  best  pleases 
them  so  to  do. 

Apotheosis  (deification) ;  a  sdemnity  among  the 
andents,  by  which  a  man  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
the  rods.  The  custom  of  placing  mortals,  who  had 
ren£red  their  countrymen  important  services,  among 
the  gods,  was  very  ancient  among  the  Greeks,  who 
generally  followed,  in  so  doing,  the  advice  of  an 
orade.  On  their  coins,  most  of  the  founders  of  cities 
and  colonies  are  immortalized  as  gods ;  and,  in  sub- 
sequent times,  living  princes  assumed  this  title.  The 
Romans,  for  several  centuries,  deified  none  but  Romu- 
lus, and  first  imitated  the  Greeks,  in  the  feshion  of 
frequent  apotheosis,  after  the  time  of  Augustus  Cesar. 
From  this  period,  apotheosis  was  re^^mated  by  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  and  accompanied  with  great 
solemnities.  There  are  still  many  monuments  extant 
exhibiting  the  Roman  apotheosis.  It  became,  at  hist, 
so  common,  as  to  be  an  object  of  contempt.  Ves- 
pasian, in  an  aitack  of  sickness,  said,  by  way  of  joke, 
**  I  am  a  god,  or,  at  least,  not  far  from  it."-:-Aocord- 
ing  to  Eusebius,Tertullian,  and  Chrysostom,  Tiberius 
proposed  to  the  senate  the  apotheosis  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whidi,  however,  was  refused  by  this  body.  Juvenal, 
satirizing  the  frequent  practice  of  A.,  introduces  poor 
Atlas,  complaining  that  he  could  not  any  longer 
bear  the  immense  and  daily  increasing  mass  of  gods. 
That  virtuous  persons,  after  their  death,  were  raised 
to  the  rank  of  demigods,  was  a  doctrine  of  Pythago- 
ras, who  probably  derived  this  idea  finom  the  East. 
It  corresponds  with  the  notions  of  many  Christians, 
who  believe  that  virtuous  men  become  angels  after 
their  death.  The  period  of  the  Roman  eroperors,so  rich 
in  crime  and  folly,  offers  the  most  infiunous  instances 
of  apotheosis.  After  Csesar,  the  greater  pert  of  the 
Roman  emperors  were  deified.  The  same  hand  which 
had  murdered  a  predecessor  often  placed  him  amonr 
the  gods.  The  savage  Nero  deified  the  beautiful 
Poppa»,  his  wife,  after  having  killed  her  by  a  kick 
when  she  was  pregnant ;  and  Caracalla,  having  mur- 
dered hii  brother,  Geta,  with  his  own  hands,  in  his 
2d— i2 
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mother^  arms,  granted  him  divine  honours,  aocom- 
panied  with  the  infomous  reiDRTlL'^Siidwus,  ditm  turn 
sit  vivut.  The  first  emperors  were  not  adored  in  their 
life  time ;  but,  with  the  progress  of  insanity^^temples 
wtre  built  to  the  living  tyrant  Caligula  was  not 
satisfied  with  being  a  gmi ;  he  wished  to  be  a  priest 
too,  and;  taking  his  horse  as  a  companion  in  the  office, 
offered  sacrifice  to  him.^lf,  and,  immediately  after- 
wards, appeared  as  Jupiter  or  as  Cythera,  &c.  Con- 
stantinus  had  the  double  advantage  of  being  deified 
by  the  religion  which  he  had  persecuted,  and  cano- 
nized by  that  which  he  supported.  It  was  auite  cus- 
tomary for  the  Christian  emperors  to  have  altars,  and 
be  adored  by  their  pagan  subjects.  Critics  are  not 
wanting,  who  see,  in  the  canonization  of  the  Catholic 
church,  nothing  but  a  continuance  of  this  Roman 
fashion  of  deifying  men,  with  this  ditference  only, — 
that  saints  were  never  canonised  during  their  lifetime. 
This  deification  of  the  living,  the  Romans  derived, 
perhaps,  from  the  Greeks,  whose  lively  and  ooetical 
imagiuations  led  them  sometimes  to  build  altars  to 
their  mistresses,  and  offer  sacrifices  to  them.  The 
apotheosis  never  degenerated  to  such  a  criminal  ex- 
cess among  the  Greeks  as  among  the  Romans.  The 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  apotheosis  were  very  curi- 
ous, but  are  too  long  to  be  repeated  here. 

AppALAcmAN  Mountains.  See  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. 

Appalachicola  ;  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
formed  by  the  Chatahoochee  and  Flint  rivers,  whidi 
unite  near  the  northern  border  of  Florida.  The  A., 
after  a  course  of  about  70  miles,  flows  into  St  George's 
sound,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  navigable  througii- 
out  for  schooners  of  considerable  size.  The  Chata- 
hoochee, the  western  and  largest  tributary  of  the  A., 
rises  m  the  Appalachian  or  Alleghany  mountains,  on 
the  confines  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  boats  nearly  400  miles  from  the  gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Appanagb.    See  Apanage, 

Apparent,  amone  mathematicians  and  astronomers, 
denotes  things  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  in  distinc- 
tion from  wliat  they  pwlly  are.  Thus  they  speak 
of  apparent  motion,  majpnitude,  distance,  height,  &c. 
So  important  Is  this  difference  between  reality  and 
appearance,  particularly  hi  regard  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  that  we  find  all  eariy  astronomers,  who  were 
ignorant  of  this  fact,  running  continually  into  Errors ; 
and  a  great  advancement  in  science  was  required, 
before  mankind  were  able  to  establish  systems  on- 
posed  to  appearances.  Every  one  knows  that  a  body 
may  appear  to  move  while  it  is,  in  fiict,  at  rest,  and 
the  motion  is  in  the  spectator,  or  the  place  on  which  he 
stands,  as  is  Uie  case  with  the  sun,  in  rekition  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  earth.— The  phiBse  amtaretif  hetr, 
or  heir  apparent,  signifies  one  whose  right  of  inheri- 
tance is  indefeasible,  provided  he  survives  his  ances- 
tors ;  as  the  eldest  son  or  his  issue,  wiio  must,  by  the 
course  of  the  common  law,  be  heirs  to  the  father. 
Heirs  presumptive  are  such  who,  if  the  ancestor 
should  die  immediately,  would,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  be  his  heirs. 

Apparition  ;  a  spectral  illusion,  involuntarily  ge- 
nerated, by  means  of  which  figures  or  forms,  not 
present  to  the  actual  sense,  are  nevertheless  depic- 
hired  with  a  vividness  and  intensity  sufficient  to  create 
a  temporary  belief  of  their  reality.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  re-action  of  an  excited  imagination,  renovating 
past  feeling  or  impressions,  with  an  energy  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  excitement;  arranging  them 
often  in  new  bm  fimtastical  groups;  and  thus  sur- 
rounding us  with  a  phantasmagoria  of  the  bodiless 
creation  of  the  brain,  so  disUnct  both  in  outline  and 
lineament,  that,  while  Uie  existing  cause  continues 
Ui  operate,  the  illusion  of  reeKty  pn-dominates  over  | 


the  mind  frith  an  intensity  generally  equal  to,  i 
times  greater  than,  that  of  tlie  impressioDS  prodocHtl 
by  actual  perceptions.  But  although  the  illusiiiu 
thus  generated  is  necessarily  oo-existent  with  the 
state  of  excitement  in  which  It  has  ite  origin  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  ceases  to  be  active  when  £e  spectral 
phenomena  \iinish ;  it  does  nut  therefore  follow  that 
the  mind,  when  it  regains  its  ordinarv  oooditioa,  be- 
comes immediately  sensible  of  the  halludnatioo  undr-r 
which  it  has  for  a  tune  been  labouring,  or  capabl*"  vf 
distinguishing  between  the  perceptions  of  sense  and 
the  phantasms  of  imagination.  On  the  contrBry,  ol>- 
servation  proves,  what  theory  equally  sanctions,  thai 
the  conviction  of  reality  generally  outhists  the  im- 

gressions  which  originally  produonl  |t ;  and  that,  m> 
ir  from  any  suspicion  of  illusioo  being  entertained, 
or  any  power  of  discriminating  the  ac^ml  from  ilir 
imaginary  being  evinced,  this  conviction  takes  cotirr 
possession  of  Uio  mind,  and,  in  many  instanc*^ 
maintains  ita  hold  with  a  firmness  which  all  t^  fanv 
of  argument  and  reason  is  insufikient  to  overoooif. 
Hence  the  tenacity,  and,  we  may  add,  the  univeff«>a. 
lity,  of  the  belief  in  apparitions ;  and  henoe  abo  tij^ 
prodisious  diversity  of  forms  under  which  thfese  spec- 
tral iU^isions  are  presented  in  the*  popular  legrnd* 
and  superstitions  of  difiierent  ages  and  ooontries  ; — a 
diversity,  in  fact,  which  seems  oommensuimte  wnh 
the  incredible  variety  of  influences,  whether  morbifir 
or  other,  by  which  the  imagination  may  be  exciUxL 
and  past  feelhigs  or  impressions  vividly  renovated  in 
consequence  orite  redaction  on  the  mgans  of  sense. 
—Vr  Brewster  has  remarked,  as  a  physical  &ci,  that 
'*  when  the  eye  is  not  exposed  to  the  impnsaions  of 
external  objecta,  or  when  it  is  insensible  to  these  ot>> 
jects  in  consequence  of  being  engrossed  with  Ita  own 
operations,  any  object  of  mental  contemplaUon,  which 
has  either  been  called  up  by  the  memory  or  cmted 
by  the  fasaginatton,  will  be  seen  as  distinctly  as  if  it 
had  been  formed  from  the  vision  of  a  real  chjeCL  la 
examinhig  these  mental  impressions,"  he  sdds,  ^  I 
have  foura  that  they  follow  the  motions  of  the  py«^ 
ball  exactly  like  the  spectral  unpressioos  of  Iuouimkm 
objecta,  and  that  they  resemble  then  also  in  their 
apparent  immobility  when  the  eye-hall  is  displaop^ 
by  an  external  force.  If  this  r^ult  shall  be  fo«ini 
generally  true  by  others,  it  will  follow  that  the  ob- 
jecta of  mental  contemplation  may  be  seen  as  dis^ 
tinctly  as  external  objecta,  and  will  occupy  the  sane 
local  position  in  the  axis  of  vision  as  if  they  had  bern 
formed  by  the  agency  of  light.*'  This  goes  to  th«* 
very  root'of  the  theory  of  apparitions ;  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  seem  to  depend  upon  the  irlati  ve 
intensities  of  the  two  classes  of  impressions,  and  npon 
the  manner  of  their  accidental  comblnatioo.  In  per- 
fect health,  the  mind  not  only  possesses  a  eootrol 
over  ita  powers,  but  the  impressions  of  exteraal  ob- 
jecta alone  occupy  ita  attention,  and  the  play  of  iir»> 
gination  is  consequently  checked,  except  in  deep, 
when  ita  operations  are  relatively  more  feeble  and 
fiiint.  But  in  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  mind,  when 
ite  attention  is  partly  witlidrawn  from  the  cootempla- 
tion  of  external  objecta,  the  impressions  cf  ka  own 
creation,  or  rather  reproduction,  will  either  ovetyuin  r 
or  combine  themselves  wttli  the  impresrions  of  esier- 
nal  objecta,  and  thus  generate  illusions  which  In  Uie 
one  case  appear  alone,  while  in  the  other  they  sr^ 
seen  prelected  among  those  external  oljecta  to  which 
the  eye-ball  is  directed,  in  the  manner  explained  by 
Dr  Brewster.  We  may  add,  that  the  same  rpaaoatjii; 
which  applies  to  the  iibpressions  derived  horn  tlie 
sense  or  sight,  is  equally  applicable  to  those  received 
through  the  medium  of  any  other  sense,— as  the  ear, 
for  instance,  an  organ  which  minlsten  abondantly  lo 
the  production  of  spectral  illusions. 
Appeal  {law)  signifies  the  removal  of  a  canae  fraa 
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It  idw  triboml  to  a  superior ;  from  the  French 

ippgkr.cftbe  same  signification.     In  England,  ap- 

rj:»  jrfin  Uie  ordliuLry  courts  of  justice,  and  also 

t V  ll»  ei{Dity  oooits  to  the  parliament.     Appeals 

in«. 013 (/equity  differ  from  writs  of  error,  which 

t^'>  jodginents  of  the  Grdinnry  courts,  in  these 

i**9<Sr-ti)&t  the  fonner  may  be  brought  upon  in- 

uTtcarT natters,  that  b,  questions  occurring  in  tlie 

^qartf  die  iral ;  the  latter,  upon  definitive  judff- 

txitij.  On  vrits  of  error,  the  house  ci  ioras 

puKH  jadement ;  in  appeals,  it  directs  the  court 

Rctff  t(s  joSnnent.    In  Germany,  originally,  ap< 

•Hi  onld  be  bnxigfat  only  when  the  feudal  lord 

>teii  to  admioisUT  justice.    The  cause  might  then 

a  Qtttd  before  the  kin^s  court ;  and,  if  magistrates 

*aird«raD^ly,  their  c&cisions  might  be  called  in 

:rctMi  ifr.  fimttcr  k  jugemen^y  and  thus  the  ap- 

.'^brcune  at  isroe  wi&  his  former  judges,  and 

^tfe|ige,aooQidingto  law,  was  to  be  decided  by 

rialanhat.   Subsequently,  all  judgments  were 

"uiBKi  l)f  a  soperior  court.    This  change  had  been 

li^siif  lotiodiioed  in  France  by  kiuff  Louis  IX.,  but 

<*»iniini7  settled  in  Gennany,  by  the  establish- 

*«  of  tbc  cont  of  the  imperial  chamber,  A.  D. 

t'-x  Appal  was  made  from  the  tribunals  of  the 

n  tf  aaoois  to  the  courts  of  the  princes,  and  from 

•cotter  to  the  tribunab  of  the  empire,  the  court 

*  >  apvial  chamber,  and  the  aulic  council.  The 
-^U^ihe  mpire  endeavoured,  as  fiir  as  possible, 
'ttkeof  thissaboidinatioD  of  their  tribunals  to  the 
*"»  jodicatare  of  the  kingdom.    Austria,  from 

*  My  fet,  kept  herself  perfectly  free  from  this 
•7'wntt.  The  drctois  were  entitled  to  the  same 
'^.  brriitDe  of  tlieir  ancient  privileges ;  but  it 
^■wbeGome  a  fundamental  law,  that  there  should 

*  <^  ^'f'*^  of  courts,  and  those  who  would  not 
*CiMi  (rihnals  of  the  tliird  or  highest  degree 

i^onaof  appeal),  were  obliged  to  a&owthe  right 

*  «pil  lo  die  supreme  courts  of  the  empire,  and 
t^dtittn  exemption  therefrom  only  by  particular 
■^  pivilegcs  (jHwilefia  de  Hon  appeilando), 

'^ «■* pmilwe UBS  gnuited  also  to  other  states, 
*^  &•!»  e^ahluh  their  own  supreme  tribunals  (as 
^-^n  «  ramar,  Hanover  at  Celle,  Hease  Cassel, 

*  .« dse  Hnd  the  documents,  belonging  to  ques- 

*  a  mt,  to  foreign  odleges,  which  had  the 
ni  of  iiil  jodpieQt.  The  tedious  forms  in  the 
:»» costs  «  Uie  empire,  and  other  defects  in 
'.^^'iatadministiBtion,  gave  popularity  to  tiiese 

"•"^^iJwoli,  oo  the  pert  of  the  separate  states ; 
w^di  tile  laaxim,  that  three  consecutive  decrees 
■>  ft^isite  fitt  the  entire  settlement  of  a  controversy 
-  n.atoely  rieUyed  the  process ;  and  the  want 
* '  **^  owrt,  extending  its  authority  through- 

<>«84ny,^ns  highly  pivjudicxal  to  the  improve^ 
^*\kt  GfiBiaa  code.  The  dissolution  of  the 
"•*D  rapire  iacreaaed  the  difficulties  attending 
*»•  watioD  of  justice  in  the  small  states ;  and 
;^*J*B«  adutary  resolves  of  the  German 
'^^  (Tjle  ROQgiiiBiu|r  the  necessity  of  three  oon- 
^  ^  /MpDeiits  as  a  &idainental  law  of  the  em- 

'■^liieaaller  states  shall  be  compelled  to 
^  "^^'^att^liigfaoourtsof  appeal,  and  not  con- 
.  Jl^**^  to  petty,  local  jurisdictions.  These 
*<*•*  u^***'"""'***^®'**  states,  have  all. 


^*t  Tfce 


H*n  nist,  been  reduced  to  a  regular 


irj^J  ^  limitation,  almost  amounting  to 
^  <  GQisiiial  cases,  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
^,^*oe  eomtitutioo  of  these  courts.  The  di- 
i^'^ly  UBounts  of  property  in  question,  for 
,,22»^llowed  from  the  diflSnent  states,  is 
^^'IJS'  Saxe.Hildbuiehausen  alone  suf^rs 
7^"]^  relemice  to  we  amount  in  dispute, 
f^^jli  court  of  appeal  at  Jena.  In  the 
^MeSvthe  limitation  varies  between  100 
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^nd  500  Saxon  dollars.  Willi  a  few  differences  in 
names  and  forms,  all  the  judicial  administration  of 
Gennany  is  now  ui/iform,  and  tlie  rule  of  the  ttiree. 
gradations  of  tribmials  is  universal.  The  smaller 
states,  we  have  already  said,  have  joint  courts  of  ap- 
peal. Austria  has  such  courts  of  her  own,  at  Vienna, 
and  many  other  places,  besides  a  supreme  court  of 
justice  at  Vienna.  Hungary  and  Transylvania  have 
a  judicial  constitution  peculiar  to  themselves.  In  old 
Prussia,  the  courts  ot  the  first  or  lowest  degree  are 
those  of  cities,  districts,  &c  ;  of  the  second  degree, 
there  are  fifteen,  in  as  many  important  places ;  of 
the  third  degree,  there  is  properly  but  one,  tlie 
superior  tribunal  at  Berlin;  but  the  efficacy  of 
this  com!  in  maintaining  unity  in  the  administration 
of  justice  is  much  interrupted  by  many  revisions  of 
each  other's  decrees,  which  take  place  between  the 
various  courts  of  the  second  degree.  The  Prussian 
lands  on  the  Rhine  still  liave  the  French  judicial  con- 
stitution ;  and,  for  tliis,  a  court  of  revisiou  was  esta- 
blished at  Berlin,  by  the  decree  of  July  20,  1819,  in 
the  room  of  tlie  French  court  of  cassation.  Bavaria 
has  eight  tribunals,  with  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  u 
supreme  court  of  appeal,  at  Munich.  The  high 
courts  of  appeal  of  individual  states,  aocorduis;  to  the 
choice  of  the  parties  in  every  case,  stand  in  the  place 
of  a  joint  tribunal,  for  the  settlement  of  tlie  contests 
of  the  states  with  one  another.  In  France,  only  two 
gradations  are  permitted — the  tribunals  of  the  first 
instance  (district  and  county  courts),  and  the  courts 
of  appeal  {cours  royales),  which  have  taken  tlie  pl&OH 
of  the  old  parliamenL  For  tlie  whole  kingdom, 
however,  there  is  the  royal  court  of  cassation,  wliicli 
has  to  decide  only  in  cases  where  the  competency  of 
a  tribunal,  or  the  formality  of  a  process,  is  called  in 
question.  This  court  does  much  towards  the  preser- 
vation of  harmony  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

Appeal,  in  the  judicial  language  of  England,  be- 
sides the  common  meaning  Ui  otiier  countries,  had, 
till  lately,  another  also,  denoting  an  accusation  by 
one  private  subject  against  another,  for  some  heuious 
crime,  demanding  punishment  on  account  of  the  par- 
ticular injury  sunered,  rather  than  for  the  offence 
against  the  public.  The  usual  English  criminal  pro- 
cess is  a  process  of  accusation  by  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury,  in  which  the  accuser  is  obliged  to  prove  his 
charges,  and  the  accused  is  not  bound togive answer 
or  reply  with  regard  to  his  actions,  'flie  German 
criminal  process,  on  the  contrary,  seeks  especially  to 
investigate  the  truth  from  the  statements  of  the  ac- 
cused himself.  In  the  Englisli  system,  the  pro- 
secution is  conducted  by  the  government,  at  the  re- 
Quest  of  the  injured  party,  who  has  nothing  furtlier  to 
do,  but  to  fiiruish  means  of  proof  to  tlie  advocates  of 
the  crown.  But  the  process  of  appeal,  of  which  we 
are  now  to  speak,  was  another  sort  of  prosecution  or 
suit,  in  which  the  defendant,  or  one  of  his  rektion^, 
summoned  the  plaintiff  betbre  the  proper  tribunal  of 
justice  (the  king's  bench),  in  order  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tion for  the  offence,  and  to  have  the  proper  punish- 
ment  uifiicted.  The  accuser,  here,  is  called  appellor , 
or  appellant,  and  the  accused,  appellee.  This  kind  of 
appeal  took  place  when  the  supposed  criminal  had 
been  acquittra  on  an  indictment,  but  not  if  he  had 
been  sentenced  and  punished  for  a  less  crime  tlian 
that  of  which  he  was  accused ;  for  instance,  of  man. 
shiugfater  instead  of  murder.  If  he  was  pardoned, 
tiiis  did  not  protect  hun  from  this  private  accusation, 
and,  if  found  guilty  on  these  charges,  he  was  obliged 
to  suffer  the  punishment  established  by  law,  and  the 
kin^r  coidd  not  pardon  him.  This  right  of  private 
accusation  continued  for  a  year.  If,  therefore,  tlie 
judge,  the  public,  or  the  relatives,  were  not  satisfied 
with  tiie  sentence  of  acquittal  passed  by  the  jury,  such 
an  a[>peal  might  be  made,  and  the  person  acquitted 
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detained  in  prison  till  the  end  of  the  year,  unless  bail 
^vas  given  for  his  appearance  to  answer  to  the  appeal. 
The  jury  on  the  appeal  was  usually  different  from 
that  on  the  indictment,  and  examples  are  not  wanting 
where  a  man  has  been  brought  in  guilty  by  the  second 
Jury,  on  the  same  grounds  upon  imich  he  was  acquit- 
ted by  the  first  Thus,  A.  D.  1706,  John  Young  was 
murdered,  and  suspicion  festened  upon  Ephraim 
Slaughterford,  his  friend,  with  whom  he  was  last  seen. 
He  was  acquitted  at  the  assises,  but  the  public  were 
so  convinced  of  his  guilt,  that  a  subscription  was 
opened  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  private  aocusati<Hi. 
Slaughterford  was  found  guilty  by  a  second  trial,  and 
exrouted.  A  similar  event  happened,  A.  D.  1818. 
A  young  lady,  Mary  Ashford,  was  found  murdered 
under  circumstances  which  fixed  the  strongest  suspi- 
cions upon  one  Abraham  Thornton.  He  had  waited 
upon  her  home  from  a  ball,  and  had  been  with  her,  as 
he  himself  confessed,  a  short  time  before  the  discovery 
of  her  body,  not  fiur  from  the  pit,  full  of  water,  in 
which  it  lay.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  acquitted, 
and  the  broth«'  of  the  deceased  now  prosecuted  hun 
hj  an  appeal  of  murder.  Upon  this,  Thornton  made 
use  of  a  right,  the  existence  of  which  had  been  almost 
forgotten.  He  summoned  the  accuser  to  a  wager  of 
battle,  L  e.  a  trial  by  combat,  instead  of  submitting  to  a 
trial  by  jury.  The  validity  of  this  right  could  not  be 
questioned,  and  the  advocate  of  the  accuser  received 
a  severe  reproof  from  the  court,  because  he  suffer- 
ed himself  to  call  it  unreasonable  and  barbarous. 
The  accuser,  a  weak  young  man,  twenty  years  old, 
did  not  venture  to  engage  in  a  contest,  with  clubs, 
with  the  athletic  Thornton :  he  was  obliged  to  recall 
his  accusation,  and  the  suspected  murderer  was  once 
more  acquitted.  The  public  feeling,  however,  was 
so  strong  agauist  him,  that  he  emigrated  to  America, 
where  he  soon  after  died.  This  event  occasioned  the 
abolition,  not  only  of  the  wacer  of  battle,  but  also  of 
the  right  of  app^,  as  expenenced  lawyers  were  of 
opinion  that  the  accused  could  not  be  deprived  of  the 
choice  between  a  second  trial  by  jury  and  a  wager  of 
battle.  This  was  done,  A.  D.  1819,  by  the  act  of 
parliament  59  Georve  HI.,  c.  46.  Some  may  think 
that  this  abolition  has  occasioned  an  essential  de- 
fect in  the  English  laws ;  but  it  is  merely  applying 
to  such  cases  a  just  and  proper  principle  of  criminal 
law,  which  is  now  generally  adopted  Ixith  in  Eiii|^land 
and  America,  that  no  person  shall  be  twice  tried  for  the 
same  ofifence, — a  principle  that  gives  great  security 
against  oppressive  and  successive  prosecutions.  The 
process  ot  appeal  and  the  trial  by  combat  were  never 
introduced  into  the  American  law. 

Appklla2«tb  ;  a  religious  party.    See  UnigenitM. 

Appenzbl;  a  canton  of  the  Swiss  confederation, 
anrrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  canton  St  Gall.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts, called  Inner-rood,  or  rhode,  and 
Ouier-rood,  each  having,  since  1597,  a  separate  gov- 
ernment, independent  of  the  other.  In  respect  to  the 
others  cantons  of  the  confederacy,  both  are  considered 
as  forming  one  canton.  The  form  of  government  is 
entirply  (femocraUc  Every  man,  above  the  age  of 
16  years,  annually  appears,  with  his  swoid,  in  the 
general  assembly,  when  the  officers  are  diosen.  A. 
containB,  on  222  square  miles,  55/X)0  inhabitants. 
The  canton  is  active  in  maniiiactures  of  different 
kinds,  and  in  raising  cattle.  The  chief  place  is  the 
market-town,  Appensel,  in  the  Inner-rood;  Ion. 
9*  31'  E.  ;  lat  47*  2a  N. ;  pop.  3,000.  See  Swiu 
ConfederaUon. 

Appian  of  Alexandria ;  governor  and  manager  of 
the  imperial  revenues,  under  Adrian,  Trajan,  and  An- 
toniniis  Pius,  in  Rome.  He  wrote  a  Roman  history, 
from  the  earliest  tunes  to  those  of  Augustus,  in  24 
books,  of  which  only  half  have  come  down  to  ns,^ 
an  unequal  work,  according  to  the  sources  from 


which  the  author  drew  his  materials.  The  best  la&c 
edition  is  that  of  Schweigfaauser,  Leipaic  and  Stias^ 
buiig,  1785, 3  vols. 

Afpian  Wat,  leading  from  Rome  to  Capua  ;  tliri 
oldest  and  most  renowned  Roman  road.  It  was  made 
by  Appius  Claudius  Cfbssus  Cobcos,  when  he  was  cen^ 
sor,  313  years  B.  C.  ;  and  afterwards  extendi^  Ui 
Brundusium.  It  consisted  of  hard,  hexagonal  stooe^, 
exactly  fitted  to  one  another ;  and  there  may  still  br 
seen,  particularly  at  Tenacina,  important  renmios, 
which  prove  its  excellent  woikmauship. 

Appiani,  Andrew ;  a  painter,  boni  at  Milan,  May 
23, 1754,  of  an  old  and  noble,  but  poor  fiimtly.  Htr 
was  obliged  to  work  with  scene-painters  for  his  sup> 
port,  and  to  go  with  his  masters  from  town  lo  town. 
In  Parma,  Bologna,  and  Florence^  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  study  the  master-works  of  Ii4  art, 
and  to  form  his  style.  He  visited  Rome  three  tm»e>. 
in  order  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  Raphael's  style  of 
fresco-painting,  and  soon  excelled  in  this  art  every 
living  punter  in  Italy.  He  displayed  his  dcill  par> 
ticularfy  in  the  cupola  of  Santa  Maria  di  S.  Ceko,  at 
Milan,  and  in  the  paintings  which  he  prepared  for 
the  viralls  and  ceiling  of  the  villa  of  the  archduke 
Ferdinand,  at  Monsa  (1795).  Napoleon  appointed 
him  royal  coart  painter,  gave  him  the  onler  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  and  that  of  the  iron  crown,  and  made 
him  member  of  the  Italian  institute  of  sdenoes  and 
arts.  A.  painted  afterwards  almost  the  whole  of  die 
imperial  mmily.  His  best  works  are  the  fieiirayaint- 
ings,  on  the  ceiluig  of  the  royal  palace  at  Milaa,  al- 
le|[ories  relating  to  Napoleon's  life,  and  his  ^poih 
vnih  the  Muses,  in  the  villa  Bonaparte.  Alaioet  all 
the  palaces  of  Milan  have  fresco- paintings  by  hiai. 
NaTOleon*s  fidl  affected  A.'s  fortune  sevcsdy.  He 
died  in  1817,  in  straitened  circomstanoea. 

Appivs  Claudius  CaAssiNus,  a  member  of  tlie  path 
cian  fiunily  of  the  Claudii,  though  cruel  and  aciogaDt 
like  his  ancestors,  was  haidly  appointed  oomiiI,  B.  C. 
401,  when,  to  gain  the  fiivour  ot  the  people,  be  sop- 
ported  the  law  proposed  by  the  tribune  TeraitilliiB, 
or  Terentius,  which  had  for  its  object  a  chance  in  the 
form  of  government    Instead  of  Uie  usaal  magis- 


trates, decemvirs  (ten  men)  were  appointed  to  i 
pose  a  code  of  laws  for  Rome  (aflerwanb  calM  the 
iaws  of  the  twelve  tables),  and  to  possess  aovcrri^ 
power  for  a  year.  He  was  himself  chosen  deccinv  ir, 
and  when,  aJfler  the  first  year,  this  office  was  pro- 
longed for  a  year  more,  he  was  the  only  one  who 
succeeded,  by  his  influence  osn  the  chief  men 
among  the  people,  in  being  re-chosen.  He  was  re- 
solved never  again  to  give  up  his  power,  and  ooo- 
spired  with  his  colleagues  for  the  aooomplisfaBMnt 
of  this  plan.  The  same  year,  the  iEqui  and  Sabines 
Uid  waste  a  portion  of  tlie  Roman  territory.  Hie  de>- 
cemviri  collected  an  aimy,  and  marched  aghast  the 
enemy.  Only  A.  and  Oppius  remained  in  Roar, 
with  two  legions,  to  support  the  authority  of  the  deem 
viri,  alrea^  prolonged  beyond  the  lawfiil  terai,  when 
an  unexpected  event  overthrew  them.  A.  was  pas* 
sfcmately  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Viiginios,  a 
respectable  plebeian,  absent  witti  the  anny.  Whro 
A.,  as  a  husiiand  and  a  patrician,  could  not  lawfiiU| 
marry  Virginia,  who  was  betrothed  to  Idlios,  fionnei^ 
ly  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and  had  sought  in  vain  is 
seduce  her,  he  persuaded  M.  Claodh»,  his  clicsil, 
with  several  associates,  to  carry  her  off  by  violenoe 
from  the  public  school  where  she  was,  under  the  pie- 
tence  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  slaves. 
The  people  compelled  him  to  set  her  at  liberty ;  but 
Claudius  summoned  her  immediately  bdbre  tke  tri- 
bunal of  A.,  who  decided  that  the  pretended  slave 
should  be  given  up,  for  the  present,  to  her  master. 
Upon  this,  Numitorius,  her  uncle,  and  IcUius,  brr 
lover,  made  known  the  Cfiminal  designs  of  A.    A 
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i  arow,  and  the  decemvir  ^ras  com- 
pc&ei  to  kife  Yiipnia  in  the  hands  of  her  femily ; 
Wi  b»  Mved  that  he  would  pronounce  his  decision 
<kHtf4if.  Viit;;iniu8,  summoned  bj  his  brotiier 
and  Idkmppeared  in  the  forum,  with  his  daughter 

■  I  Boranff  dress.  He  brought  the  most  indubit- 
aUrfm6orthe  gitNindlessness  of  the  claim;  but 
l.BMiw  to  the  number  of  his  guards,  still  com- 
usmkd  Cm£u8  to  take  her  as  his  slave.  When 
)  ifprnm  asked  pemisBkn  of  the  decemvir  to  speak 
tolM^nne,in  Viq^inia's  presence,  that  he  miglit, 
Irhisoini  ■tfrfarfion,  be  convinced  of  his  error,  A. 
nwiiiwl  Upon  this,  the  unhappy  fether  tenderly 
«BbiBttd  hb  cki^;fater,  suddenly  seised  the  knife  of 
1  botcher  who  wis  standing  by,  and  plunged  it  into 
Irr  bom,  with  these  woids :  **  Go,  free  and  pure 
\  tpukr  to  thy  mother  and  thy  ancestors."  A.  oom- 
anifd  ITiiginiiis  to  be  seised ;  but  he  fled  to  the 
onf.  The  senators  Valerius  and  Horatius,  who 
kurd  ihe  ^ecemTiiatc,  inflamed  a  spirit  of  vengeance 
athr  people,  already  excited  by  the  sight  of  Virgi- 
tt'i  bddf ,  and  A.  could  silence  the  di^u-bance  omy 
bf  arnmnaipg  a  meeting  of  the  senate.  In  the  mean- 
bm,  VvpniuB  had  related  the  affiur  to  the  army, 
vibdi  uvcfatd  to  Rome,  demanding  revenge.  The 
4<TBviii,  seeing  they  could  no  longer  maintain  their 
laiMitr.itsinKd  their  offices.  The  senate,  with- 
«a  delij,  imlTed  to  restore  the  tribunes  and  con- 
tisA.  U.  aO&  A.  died  in  prison,  Livy  says,  by  his 
(^  bod ;  aooordiiig  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnaasus, 
thp  trifasDes  caused  mm  Co  be  strangled.  Oppius,  also, 
How  accused  of  being  his  companion  in  crime, 
Utd  hoBself.  The  abject  Claudius,  as  he  had  only 
b^m  the  Unl  of  a  tyrant,  was  banished  to  Tibur, 
'«braa  dnert  Various  tragedies  have  been  written^ 
« tW  nbieet  of  Vii^pnia,  the  latest  as  well  as  the 
■at  ■oondttl  of  which  is  by  Mr  Knowles. 

Anum.  (from  Latin  ptavdere) ;  to  express  appro- 
^KJoabjaoy  Borementof  the  hands.  No  nation  has 
cftfBited  appbiuse  like  the  Romans,  who,  accord- 

7toSQetoaios,  had  three  kind&^bamius,  the  noise 
«tkh  was  like  the  humming  of  bees ;  imbrices^ 
«^  sonaded  like  rain  fidling  on  the  tiles;  and 
M«.«»aod  like  the  breaking  of  pots.  Thetwolat- 
^  *««  pradooed  by  instruments  placed  in  the  thea- 
^ udpenoos  were  instructed  togive applause  with 
«<il  The  ^Moref ,  or  applaucfers,  were  divided 
*o  eA«n,  and  disposed  in  theatres  opposite  eacli 
«her.  like  the  cboristprs  in  cathedrals.  In  France, 
^^  and  Aflierica,  applause  b  often  given  by 
>»kag  a  aoise  with  the  feet,  which,  in  Germany, 
MiJiafDiips  a  high  degree  of  dissatisiacUon.  For 
'■^  ■jarmahon,  see  the  aitide  Acclamation, 

Arm.  The  apple,  in  all  its  innumerable  varieties, 
■«>ltohaTe  been  derived  entirely  from  the  crab- 
y*^  (PTM  im/iw},  which  grows  wild  in  every  part 
a  frsaia.  The  uses  of  the  apple  are  very  various ; 
•'^^Mftter  crab^pple  is  not  without  value ;  for 
**  mnlcd  Juice,  known  by  the  name  of  verhuctfy 
^^f^ojfd  both  hi  cookery  and  mediaine,  and  also 
jtbeporifpogof  wax.     Hogs  and  deer  are  fond 

■  thru.  "Hie  wood  is  hard  and  durable,  and  makes 
l^vheel-oogs,  &C.  All  good  anples,  and  many 
•MW  anaoo  kinds,  are  produced  by  the  process 
*"**"  P^^.  This  is  performed  by  inserting 
^■JKtv^orihoots  ftom  trees  bearing  fine  fruit  into 
|J^|»<f  iairrior  kinds,  raised  npon  every  fium,  from 

e  of  the  cider-mill.    The  branches  formed 


V%^  ioanted  are  found  to  bear  fruit  oones- 
(?*^b^ity  to  the  tree  from  whidi  it  was  cut 
^  totot  process  is  nuRiied  with  all  other  kinds  of 
J**^'»<Ji  far  ioocuated  or  ingrafted  fruit  isalways 
fivto  be  the  besL  The  kinds  of  apples  most  high- 
2^^  la  aU  oountries  are  the  varieties  of  piopin. 
iiecDiBMofinily  oset  of  the  apple  are  too  mmi- 


liar  to  need  specification ;  but  its  most  important  ap- 
plication is  to  the  manufiicture  of  cider.  The  pro- 
cess for  making  the  best  cider  is  simple ;  perhaps 
quite  as  much  so  as  any  mode  of  spoiling  it.  The 
apples  should  be  sorted  according  to  their  degrees  of 
ripeness.  &c^  and  left  a  few  days  in  heaps  to  ripen, 
if  necessary.  They  should  then  be  ground  in  a  mill, 
till  they  are  entirely  bruised.  They  are  afterwards 
allowed  to  stand  a  day  or  two  in  open  vessels  or 
troughs,  and  then  pressed  between  hair-cloths  or  lay- 
ers of  clean  straw ;  the  last  is  not  so  good,  from  ab- 
sorbing and  wasting  a  portion  of  the  juice.  The  li- 
quor nmning  from  the  press  is  then  received  into  a 
vat,  or  large  casks,  till  it  has  fermented,  when  it  is 
drawn  off,  and  placed  in  dean,  tight  barrels  or  casks, 
to  stand  till  it  is  fine  and  dear ;  it  is  then  racked  off 
from  the  lees,  and  kept  in  casks  or  bottled  for  use. 
A  portion  of  brandy  and  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur 
reiuler  it  more  pure,  and  less  likely  to  grow  hard  and 
sour.  Cider  is  a  very  wholesome  drink  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  although  more  apt  to  derange  the 
stomach,  produce  colic,  &c.  than  beer.  A  liquor  is 
obtained  by  distillation  from  cider,  termed  cider- 
brandy,  of  which  great  quantities  are  made  in  the 
United  States;  while  a  very  strong  liquid  may  be 
obtained  by  allowing  cider  to  be  irosen,  and  then 
drawing  off  the  portion  which  remains  fluid,  and  thus 
retains  its  heat.  But  a  far  more  wholesome  liquor 
than  either  is  the  pomona  wine,  which  is  preperea  by 
adding  one  gallon  of  brandy,  to  six  of  new  doer,  after 
it  b  racked  off.  This,  when  eight  or  twelve  months 
old,  is  a  very  good  Substitute  for  wine,  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  or  the  sick,  and  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  more 
wholesome  than  the  wretched  mixtures  sold  so  cheap 
ynder  the  name  of  Liibon  wine,  &c 

Appoogiato  denotes,  in  music,  and  particularly  in 
song,  a  blended  and  not  abrupt  utterance  of  the  tones ; 
so  Uiat  they  insensibly  glide  and  melt  into  each  other 
without  any  perceptible  tweak.  It  is  from  appcggiare^ 
to  lean  on.    Hence,  also, 

Appogoiatura  ;  a  small  additional  note  of  embel- 
lishment preceding  the  note  to  which  it  is  attached, 
and  taking  away  from  the  principal  note  a  portion  of 


its  time.    It  is  expressed  thus : 


^ 


Appbbntick  ;  a  young  person  of  either  sex,  bound 
by  indenture  to  serve  some  particular  individual,  or 
company  of  individuals,  for  a  specified  time,  m  order 
to  be  instructed  in  some  art,  science,  or  trade.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  Uw  of  England,  every  one  has 
a  right  to  employ  himself  at  p&asure  in  every  law- 
ful trade.  But  this  principle  was  almost  entirely  sub- 
verted by  a  statute  passed  in  the  5th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Elisabeth,  which  enacted,  that  no  person  should 
for  the  future  exercise  any  trade,  craft,  or  mystery  in 
England,  unless  he  had  previously  served  to  it  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  seven  years  at  least ;  so  that  what  had 
formerly  been  a  bye-law  of  a  few  corporations,  became 
the  general  and  statute  law  of  thekingdom.  Though 
the  impolicy  of  this  enactment  was  long  apparent,  it 
,was  not  till  1814  that  it  was  repealed  by  the  54  Geo. 
III.  c  90.  The  repeal  did  not  interfere  with  any  of 
the  existing  rights,  privileges,  or  bye-laws  of  the  dif- 
ferent corporauons ;  but  wherever  these  do  not  inter- 
pose, the  formation  of  apprenticeships  and  their  du- 
ration is  left  to  be  adjusted  by  the  parties  themselves. 
The  ancients  had  nothing  similar  to  our  apprentice^ 
ships,  not  even  a  term  orcorresponding  signification. 
The  mechanical  arts  were  carried  on,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  by  slaves.  Apprenticeships  In 
these  and  the  liberal  arts  and  professions  grew  up  in 
the  middle  ages,  when  the  members  of  a  particular 
trade  or  pro^ssion  formed  a  corporation.  These  cor- 
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porotions  belong  to  Uiose  miwy  institations  recorded 
in  histoiy,  which  were  once  necessary,  and  had  useftil 
eflfects,  but  which  a  change  of  circumstances,  and  re- 
volutions in  the  social  condition,  as  well  as  many 
abuses  to  which  they  became  subject,  have  renderpd, 
in  most  cases,  inexpedient.  They  have  generally 
been  abolished.  One  of  these  abuses,  in  relation  to 
trades,  was  the  long  period  of  service  required  in  the 
apprenticeships,  as  it  was  evidently  for  the  interest  of 
the  masters,  who  were  already  admitted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  a  trade,  or  made  free  of  a  corporation,  to  make 
the  time  of  service  as  long,  or  the  consideration  for 
admission  into  the  company  as  high,  as  they  could. 
)n  some  countries,  another  abuse  crept  in,  vii.,  a  very 
great  latitude  of  discretion  and  authority  allowed  to 
masters  in  the  treatment  of  their  apprentices,  many  of 
whom  were  accordingly  treated  with  great  harshness 
and  severity.  The  usiud  thne  of  service  was  seven 
yeare,  and  the  custom  of  apprenticeships  was  extend- 
ed to  almost  every  trade  and  profession.  The  time 
oftechnical  apprenticeship,  among  barristers  in  Eng- 
land, was  16  years,  for  which  period  the  candidates 
were  anprenticii  ad  legem  ;  after  which  they  might 
take  tiie  degree  of  seijeants,  Mervientet  ad  legem, 
Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i,  c  10, 
maintains  that  apprenticeships  are  entirely  unneces- 
sary. He  saysr-*'  Arts  which  are  much  superior  to 
oonunon  trades,  such  as  those  of  making  clocks  and 
watches,  contain  no  such  mystery  as  to  require  a  long 
course  of  instmotion.  The  first  invention  of  those 
beautiful  and  useful  machines,  indeed,  must,  no  doubt, 
have  been  the  work  of  deep  thought  and  long  time ; 
but,  when  both  have  been  fairly  invented,  and  are 
well  luiderstood,  to  explain  to  any  young  man,  in  the 


cannot  well  require  more  than  the  lessons  of  a  fr  w 


matics,  and  Is  of  frequent  use  and  great  importaim 
in  all  practical  operations. 

Apricot  (prunue  Jrmemaea)  ba  fhiit  of  the  pJuni 
tribe,  which  grows  wild  in  several  iwrts  of  Artnem^ 
and  was  introduced  into  England  aooot  the  niddie  id 
the  16th  century.  Some  consider  the  apriooC  the 
most  del  icate  of  all  oar  hardy  fruits.  For  pastry,  cer- 
tainly none  is  more  excellent  It  is  usea  for  tans 
both  green  and  ripe ;  it  is  also  preserved  with  sag»r  io 
both  these  states,  and  is  sometimes  dried  bs  a  Mrv«c- 
roeat.  Care  should  be  taken  to  gather  it  before  ic 
becomes  soft  and  mealy.  The  kernels  of  apriools 
have  a  pleasantly  bitter  flavour,  and  answer  much  bet- 
ter, for  several  purposes  in  confectionary,  than  bitter 
almonds,  which  are  commonly  used.  They  likewise 
contain  a  sweet  oil,  which,  like  that  of  almonds,  w«s 
formerly  used  in  emulsions.  The  gum  that  raues 
from  the  apricotrtree  is  similar  to  that  of  the  chrny. 
The  wood  is  coarsely-grained  and  soft,  and  is  conse. 
quently  seldom  used  in  carpentry.  Apriooi-trees  air 
chiefly  raised  against  walls,  and  are  propagated  by 
grafting  upon  plum-tree  stocks. 

April  ;  the  name  of  a  month ;  either  iinoai  aperitr 
to  open,  because,  at  this  time,  the  eaith  seems  lo  be> 
opening  and  preparing  to  enridi  ns  with  its  g\(i^ ;  cr 
according  to  Varro,  from  Jjtkrodke,  because  April  is 
oonsecratipd  especially  to  this  goddess.— The  first  de- 
rivation appears  the  best,  for  April  is  tnily  the  spring 
and  opening  of  the  year,  in  ^riiich  the  earth  is  nour- 
ished by  aTternate  rams  and  sunshine.  SoroeiliiRi* 
similar  to  Jpril/ool^  dajf^  about  the  origin  of  whkli 
there  are  different  opinions,  is  said,  by  Mr  Hammer, 
to  exist  in  the  East  Indies,  at  the  time  of  the  Huii 
feast.    This  strange  custom  of  April  fools'  day  pve- 


completest  manner,  how  to  construct  the  machlnesi^  vails  throughout  Europe.    One  of  the  explanatinHi 


of  the  custom  is  as  follows :    In  the  middle  ages. 


weeks ;  perhaps  those  of  a  few  days  might  be  sufB-   scenes  from  biblical  history  were  often  reparsenied 


cient.  In  the  common  mechanical  trades,  those  of  a 
few  days  mieht  certainly  bd  suflfeienL  Dexterity  of 
hand,  indeea,  even  in  common  trades,  cannot  be  ac- 
quired without  much  practice,  and  experience."  He 
thinks,  however,  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  the 
learner  to  acquire  tliis  dexterity  in  tlie  character  of 
a  journeyman,  than  In  that  of  an  apprentice.  But 
this  view  of  the  subject  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
practical.  The  change  of  tlie  name  of  the  novitiate, 
irom  tiiat  of  aporentice  to  ihsX  journeyman^  would  ef- 
fect no  material  alteration  in  the  relation  between  the 
<*mployer  and  the  employed,  except  in  respect  to  the 
authority  of  the  former  over  the  latter.  Adam  Smitli, 
probably,  would  not  recommend  that  a  boy,  going  to 
learn  a  trade,  should,  from  tluit  time,  be  free ;  and, 
if  not,  it  is  much  better  that  his  master  should  stand 
to  him,  in  some  respects,  in  the  relation  of  a  ^wrenU 
Tills  is  what  is  intended  in  the  ordinary  articles  of  ap- 
prenticeship ;  and  the  advantage  to  the  parties,  mu- 
tually arising  from  this  relation,  is  so  great,  and  its 
beneficial  influence  in  the  community  is  so  apparent, 
that  tliere  seems  to  be  hardly  any  ground  for  question- 
ing the  expediency  of  continuing  it.  For  Information 
respecting  the  correctional  and  disclipinary  authority 
formerly  exercised  by  these  corporations,  in  relation 
to  apprentices,  see  Corporation. 

AppBOAcnis.    See  Trenches, 

Approximation;  a  term  used  In  mathematics  to 
signify  a  continual  approach  to  a  quantity  required, 
when  no  process  is  known  for  arriving  at  it  exactly. 
Although,  by  such  an  approximation,  the  exact  value 
of  a  quantity  cannot  be  discovered,  yet,  in  practice. 
It  may  be  found  sufficiently  correct ;  thus  tht  diagon- 
al of  a  square,  whose  sides  are  represented  by  unity, 
is  V2,  the  exact  value  of  which  quantity  c:  unot  be 
obtained ;  but  its  approximate  value  may  b<  substi- 
tuted in  the  nicest  calculations.  Tliis  procr>  is  the 
basis  of  many  calculations  in  pure  and  applied  mathe- 


by  way  of  diversion,  without  any  feeling  of  impropri- 
ety. The  scene  m  the  life  of  Jesus,  where  he  is  seat 
from  Pilate  to  Herod,  and  beck  again  from  Herod  to 
Pilate,  was  represented  in  April,  luid  may  have  girra 
occasion  to  the  custom  of  sending  on  fruitless  emods 
and  otlier  tricks  practised  at  this  season,  llie  plirsM* 
of  *  sending  a  man  from  Pilate  to  Herod '  is  oommoa 
in  Germany,  to  signify  sending  about  unneoecsvuf. 
The  reason  of  choosing  the  first  of  April  for  tl*c  (ex- 
hibition of  this  scene  was,  that  the  feast  of  Eusa.fr 
frequently  falls  in  this  month,  and  the  events  oan- 
nected  with  this  period  of  tlie  life  of  Jesus  would  natu- 
rally afford  subjects  for  the  spectacles  of  ihe  seaMiu. 
The  tricks  of  the  first  of  April  may,  however,  be  the 
remains  of  some  Roman  custom,  derived  from  the 
East,  and  spread  over  Europe,  like  so  many  other 
customs,  by  these  conquerors.  In  France,  the  un- 
lucky party  who  may  be  fooled  is  called  un  poissom 
or  poison  (mlsdxxef)  d^Avril.  In  Scotland,  be  iacallfd 
a  gowkt  which  signifies,  in  tlie  Scottish  dialect,  a  mc- 
Axw.— One  of  the  best  tricks  of  this  descriptioD  is  thai 
of  Rabelais,  who,  being  at  Marseilles  without  roocM-y, 
and  desirous  of  going  to  Paris,  filled  some  phials  with 
brick-dust  or  oshes  labelled  them  asconlaining  poUvm 
for  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  put  them  wh**re 
he  knew  Uiey  would  be  discovered.  The  bait  louk, 
and  he  was  conveyed  as  a  traitor  to  the  capital  wbf  re 
the  discovery  of  the  jest  occasioned  univenal  mlnh, 

A  PRIORI ;  the  opposite  of  a  posteriori.  To  judge 
or  prove  any  thing  a  priori^  means  to  do  it  on  groontls 
or  reasons  preceding  actual  knowledge,  or  imteprn 
dent  of  it.  Mathematical  proofs,  e.  g.,  are  a  prion. 
On  the  contrary,  ludgments  or  proofs  a  potieriori  zve 
founded  on  knowledge  before  acquired,  like  the  con- 
clusions of  natural  b  Isiory ,  and  all  experimental  «cu'i  tcr . 

Apron,  in  ship-building ;  a  piece  of  arr\-«*d  timU  r 
fixed  behind  Uie  lower  uflrt  of  tlie  stem,  immediau-ly 
above  the  foremost  end  of  the  keel. 


APSIDES— AQUA  TINTA. 
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Khbo.  Tlie  orbits  of  the  planets  and  ooniets  are 
rt&pKv  in  one  of  the  foci  of  which  is  the  sun.  In 
dK  ue  vBj  the  sBtellites  move  round  their  planets. 
TbiBBHfst  point  of  the  ellipse  from  that  focus,  or 
ArlflRT^pftf  (Greek,  M-^tt),  is  called,  in  the  orbits 
of  ik  Fisaets  and  cximets,  perihelion  ;  the  farthest 
p«.«tiie  higher  apsis,  is  called  aphelion.  In  the 
4^  deer  moon,  the  corresponding  terms  are  peri- 
pftaiMp^gee.  The  straifsrht  line  which  joins  the 
^Ay  or  dk«  transTerse  axis  of  the  ellipse,  is  called 
k  ^  9f  the  apniea.  It  moves  slowly  forward  in 
(fer  ^makm  of  the  planet's  course.  Therefore,  if 
•^  fflfdiflrts  out  from  the  apogee,  it  must  make  more 
"Uii  a  vinle  revolutioo  in  its  orbit  before  it  returns 
4  iie  sae  point.  The  time  which  it  employs  in  so 
^aeslM  an  anonutUstical  year.  It  is,  there- 
to JiBver  than  a  tropical  one.  See  Year. 
.\jtiiias,  A.  Lucius,  bom  at  Madaura,  in  Afirica, 
KMir^tiie  sod  of  the  rei^  of  Adrian,  descended  from 
mffOMkk  ancestors,  and  flourished  about  the  middle, 
aiiitbe  latter  half,  of  the  second  century.  He 
sbM  at  Caithage,  became  acquainted  with  Greek  li- 
>mm  a  Athens,  partkmlaiiy  with  the  Platonic  phit 
<Mpl7,aDd  thenoe  went  to  Rome,  where,  he  himself 
•!v  btkaned  the  Latin  language  without  a  teacher, 
^  cnat  exertions, — a  circumstance  not  to  be  over- 
kUel  in  judging  his  style.  To  satisfy  his  thirst  for 
^■vMfP,  he  perfomic^  tedious  journeys,  in  which 
^  va  initiated  into  various  mysteries ;  again  lived 
"ow  tine  at  Rome ;  studied  law ;  returned,  finally, 
teinsova  ooontry ;  married  a  rich  widow,  and  was 
BKii  ic«pFctPd.— A.  was  of  an  ardent  and  active 
"fvi,  vUh  an  uncommon  share  of  wit,  though  much 
*f^<ttd  to  religious  mysticism  and  magic.  His  Golden 
Ae, «  romaoe  in  eleven  books,  contains  wit,  humour, 
joaamlatire,  and  much  poetical  merit  He  drew 
'^  nrtoiib  from  Lodan.  The  finest  part  of  this 
•^  Js  Uip  episode  of  Psyche,  called  by  Herder,  the 
•K  trader  aind  diversified  of  all  romances.  It  is  suf- 
>y«  to  lender  him  immortal,  even  if  he  be,  as  some 
^f  ^iqipQscd,  only  the  narrator,  and  not  the  inven> 
w.flf  ihf  *Dry.  A.  was  also  the  author  of  many 
*^  on  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  some  of  which  are 
;|j^"ttaL  His  Style  is  not  pure.  He  is  fond  of 
'^■cnns  epithets  and  unusual  constructions,  and 
^adiaes  fiills  into  a  flowery  and  bombastic  man- 
^  The  best  edition  of  the  Golden  Ass,  or  the 
.HfaaorplKBis  (t*  golden"  vras  a  subsequent  addition, 
^^torot  the  value  of  the  book),  is  by  Oudendorp, 
•-wkmaiid  Bo«cha  ;  Leyden,  1786—1823 ;  3  vols. 
'^  Qiaeidiorst  published  the  Metamorphosis,  with 
;  ^'S^  |an  of  the  rest  of  A.'s  philosophical  writings, 
'fvayoit,  1681, 

■Aoj*.  lapygia,  so  called  from  lapyx,  son  of 
|***B,  eomprehending  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
^^  6wB  the  river  Siris  to  mount  Garganus,  con- 
^A.  vithio  its  limits.  In  tiie  most  ancient  times 
^(fetiaet  nations  dwelt  here — the  Messnpians,or 
^**»s,  the  Peocetians,  apd  Uie  Dauiii,  or  Apu- 
**■  (^Niebuhr's  Inquiry  concerning  the  oldest 
*'^^^JceonUs  of  this  Country,  in  his  Roman  His* 
^-T  part  I  sect.  99,  compared  with  Wachsmuth's 
'"^f  /firtBry  0/  Some,  sect.  61.)  The  PeuceUans 
^  « the  sofotbefn  part  as  far  as  the  Aufidus ;  the 
r*^  B  the  northern,  as  &r  as  mount  Garganus. 
^  old  UtiB  traditions  speak  of  Daunus,  a  kmg  of 
*  ^H'lSBs,  wfio  was  expelled  from  Illyria,  and  re- 
■?r'  t*»  P«rt  of  Italy.  According  to  the  tradition 
^twdorts  the  wandering  heroes  of  the  Trojan 
?*^'*ly,  Oiomrd  settled  in  A.,  was  supported  by 
^J*  ■  a  war  with  the  Messapians,  whom  he  sub- 
T*!  and  vaa  afterwards  tPPacherously  killed  by  his 
^  »M  desimi  to  nionop^^ize  the  fruits  of  the  vic- 
i  '  ??*"  ^■**'»7  informs  us  of  no  other  Apulian 
5^  wft  mentions  Arpi,  Luceria,  and  Canusium,as 


important  cities.  Aufidus.  a  river  of  A.,  has  been 
celebrated  by  Horace,  vrm  was  bom  at  Venusia,  hi 
this  territory.  The  second  Punic  war  was  carried  on 
for  years  in  A.  Cann»,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  tlie 
Romans,  is  in  this  region.  Puglia^  the  modem  name, 
is  only  a  melancholy  relic  oi  the  ancient  splendour 
which  poets  and  historians  have  celebrated.  It  now 
supports  more  sheep  than  men. 

Aenaa;  a  river  of  south  America,  which  rises  in 
the  Andes,  near  Pamplona,  in  Colombia,  and,  after 
an  easterly  course  of  about  500  miles,  runs  into  the 
Orinoco,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  tri- 
butaries.   Lon.  ee**  36'  W. ;  lat.  7«»  36'  N. 

ApuaiMAC ;  a  river  of  Peru,  which  rises  from  a  lake 
N.  of  Arequipa,  and  afterwards,  joining  the  Ene,  with 
several  other  rivers,  forms  the  Ucayale.  Lon.  73<*  4Qf 
W. ;  lat.  !()•  50'  S. 

Aquja  FoaTis ;  nitric  acid  in  a  diluted  state.  See 
Nitric  Acid, 

Aqua  Mamna.    See  BeryL 

Aqua  Rbqia  ;  the  name  given  by  alchymists'to  what 
is  now  called  niiromuriatic  acidf^a,  mixture  of  nitric 
and  muriatic  add,  yellow,  and  possessing  the  power 
of  readily  dissolving  gold,  which  neither  possessed 
separately.    See  Nitric  Acid. 

Aqua  Tint  a  ;  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper, 
after  the  manner  of  Indian  ink,  oy  which  happy  imi- 
tations are  made  of  figures  that  have  been  drawn  with 
the  pencil  in  Indian  mk,  bistre,  sepia,  &c.,  particu- 
larly those  which  are  on  a  large  scale.  There  are 
several  sorts  of  it  In  the  first,  after  the  outlines  of 
the  figure  have  been  etched,  finely  powdered  mastic 
{colophonium)  is  sifted  over  the  plate,  which  is  then 
warmed  over  coals,  that  the  mastic  may  be  melted. 
In  this  way,  insensible  spaces  are  formed  between  Uie 
particles  of  mastic,  upon  which  the  nitric  acid  is  after- 
wards to  act.  The  work  then  goes  on  as  in  the  mes- 
so-tinto,  only  that  the  scraper  is  used  in  this,  and  the 
pencil  in  that ;  and  all  the  places  where  tliere  is  to 
be  no  work  or  shade,  are  covered  with  a  thick  black 
vamish,  on  which  the  acid  does  not  act.  The  nitric 
acid  is  now  poured  on,  and  left  to  stand  as  long  as  is 
necessary  for  the  lightest  shade— about  five  minutes. 
The  light  shades  are  now  stopped  out  with  vamish, 
and  the  acid  allowed  to  act  a  second  tune,  and  this 
stopping  out  is  continued  till  we  come  to  the  deepest 
shades,  which  are  bit  in  last.  This  method  is  uest 
for  historical  and  architectural  subjects ;  but  in  land- 
scapes, in  which  the  trees  require  more  freedom  of  the 
pencil,  the  second  is  used.  In  this,  a  good  etching 
ground  is  spread  over  the  plate,  and  covered  by  means 
of  a  hair-pencil,  with  oil  of  lavender  or  oil  of  turp^'U- 
tine,  to  which  lamp-black  is  sometimes  added.  The 
oil  softens  the  ground,  which  may  be  wiped  off  with 
a  fine  linen  cloth,  leaving  all  the  marks  made  witli 
the  pencil  apparent  on  the  copper.  Then,  as. in  tlie 
first  process,  fine  mastic  is  sifted  over  the  plate,  melt- 
ed in  and  etched.  This  operation  may  be  repeated 
many  times,  according  as  there  are  more  or  fewer 
tints  in  the  original.  By  a  happy  union  of  both  sorts,^ 
this  style  of  engraving  is  carried  to  a  high  dcg^e  of 
perfection,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  express  tlie 
colouring  of  the  air,  where  large  sui-feces  are  often  re- 
presented of  one  tint.  In  France  and  Switzerland,  the 
roulette  is  used— a  little  wheel  or  roller  of  steel,  with 
a  rough  surface  and  several  prominences,  which,  when 
it  is  rolled  back  and  forth  on  the  plate,  deepens  the 
excavations  m&de  by  the  acid.  They  have  roulettes 
of  all  degrees  of  size  and  fineness,  to  make  deeper  or 
more  shallow  impressions  on  the  plate.  From  time 
to  time,  the  particles  separated  by  this  process  are 
removed  with  a  scraper.— The  aqua  tinta  mode  was 
first  introduced  a  short  time  since  into  Britain  and 
Germany ;  and  the  British,  particularly  since  Gilpin 
brought  tlie  art  into  notice,  have  adonu  d  their  lite* 
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nu7  works  in  this  mBimer.  For  the.tecluiicai  details 
of  the  art,  see  The  ComiAte  Aquatmteri  hj  J.  H« 
Green ;  Sd  edit.  Lood.  1810. 

Aqua  ToPANA;a  poisonous  liquid,  which  excited 
extraordinary  attoition  at  Naples,  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries,  the  history 
of  which,  however,  is  obscure.  To&na,  a  Sicilian 
woman,  seems  to  have  invented  it.  According  to  Lo- 
faat,  after  she  had  murdered  many  hundred  men,  ^e 
was  strangled,  although  on  the  discovery  of  her  guilt, 
she  fled  to  a  convenL  Keyssler,  on  the  contrary,  af- 
firms that  she  was  still  alive  in  prison,  17S0. — The 
drink  is  described  as  transparent,  tasteless  water,  of 
which  five  or  six  drops  are  &tal,  producing  death 
slowly,  without  pain,  inflammation,  convulsions,  or  fe- 
ver. Gradual  decay  of  strength,  disgust  of 'life,  want 
of  appetite,  and  constant  uiirst,  were  the  effects, 
which  soon  chanj^ed  to  an  entire  consumption.  That 
the  exact  day  of  death  can  be  predicted,  is  a  mere 
fiible.  Hie  strsngest  stories,  with  regard  to  its  com* 
position,  hav«  geae  abroad.  A  solution  of  crystal- 
lised arsenic  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  ingredient 
to  which  something  else  was  added,  probably  to  con- 
ceal the  presence  of  it. 

Aqua  Vitm,  (water  of  life)  is  a  name  fiuniliarly  ap- 
plied to  native  distilled  spirits.  It  answers  to  the 
whisky  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish,  the  eau  de  vie  or 
brandy  of  the  French,  and  the  geneva  of  the  Dutch. 

AgoAMBOB ;  one  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  in  Africa,  stretching  SO  miles  in 
breadth,  and  ten  times  that  space  in  length  from  E. 
to  W.  The  inhabitants  are  very  warlike,  and  infest 
their  neighbours  much. 

Aquarians.  1.  Christians  in  the  primitive  church, 
who  consecrated  water  instead  of  wine,  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  supper ;  some  for  the  sake  of 
abstinence,  others  because  they  thought  it  unUwfiol 
to  eat  flesh  or  drink  wine.  2.  Those  Christians,  also, 
were  denominated  J^arians,  who  used  water  instind 
of  wine  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  for  fear 
•  the  smell  of  wine  should  discover  them  to  the  hea- 
thens. 

AfiUARirs  is  the  name  of  the  eleventh  sign  of  the  lo- 
diac,  emblematical  of  die  rainy  season.  The  constel- 
lation of  the  same  name  contains  108  stars  in  the  Bri- 
tannic catalogue,  and  119  in  that  published  at  Berlin. 

Aqua  VIVA,  Claude,  son  of  the  duke  of  Atri,  was 
bom  in  1542.  He  became  general  of  the  Jesuits  in 
1581 ,  and  died  about  1607.  (See  J'efVfto.)— There  is 
another  A.,  with  the  baptismal  name  of  OHavioy  car- 
dinal and  pipal  legate  at  Avignon.  He  was  renown- 
ed for  moderation,  wisdom,  and  patronage  of  tlie  sci- 
ences and  arts.  He  was  the  narticular  friend  of  the 
learned  Peiresc,  and  lived  unaer  Clement  VIII. 

AQasDucT,  (Latin,  oftueducius) ;  a  conveyance  of 
anj  kind  made  for  conducting  water.  The  Greeks 
did  very  little  towards  the  construction  of  aaueducts 
and  roads.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  who  were 
more  persevering,  and  had  abundant  resources  of 
men  and  money,  made  prodigious  structures  of  both 
kinds.  Some  of  the'immense  aqueducts  ci  the  Ro- 
mans are  still  in  use ;  some,  in  the  state  of  ntins, 
are  among  tlie  greatest  ornaments  of  Italy. 
In  other  ancient  countries,  also,  laige  aqueducts  were 
built ;  e.  g.  under  Sesostris,  in  Egypt ;  under  Semi- 
ramis,  in  Babylonia ;  under  Solomon  and  Hesekiah, 
among  the  Israelites.  The  consul  Sextus  Julius 
Frontinus,  who  had,  under  the  emperor  Nerva,  the 
direction  of  the  aqueducts,  has  written  a  treatise  on 
this  subjectr— Dff  Jpt^fdydihts  IHis  Rometf-^nnd 
is  Of  opinion,  that  they  are  the  most  distinguishing 
proofs  of  the  grandeur  of  the  empire.  He  mentions 
nine  aaueducts,  wliich  had  1594  pipes  of  an  inch  and 
upwards  in  diaiaeter.— Aaueducts  were  either  formed 
by  erecting  one  or  several  rows  of  arcades  across  a 


valley,  and  making  these  arcades  support  ok  or 
more  level  canals ;  or  by  piercing  through  mooataiai, 
which  would  have  interrupted  the  waier-couae. 
When  the  aqueduct  was  conveyed  under  ihe  groimd, 
there  were  openings  at  about  every  240  feeL  Sone 
of  the  Roman  aqualucts  broujght  water  from  the  dis- 
tance of  upwards  of  sixty  miles,  through  rocks  sod 
mountains,  and  over  valleys  in  places  oore  tfaan  190 
feet  high.  The  declivity  of  the  aqueduct,  acoordiuf 
to  Pliny,  was  one  inch,  and  according  to  VitiuTiib, 
half  a  foot,  in  a  hundred. —The  censor  Appius  Clau- 
dius Crassos  CcDCus,  the  builder  of  the  great  n«d 
which  was  called  after  him,  caused  the  first  aqueduct 
to  be  built  at  Rome,  the  ^yyia  a^ua,  FrantiDus,  u 
we  stated,  mentions  nine,  Procopius  foiuteen,  and  P. 
Victor  twenty-four  aqueducts ;  some  of  which  woe 
one,  some  two,  some  even  three  stories  higli,  and 
many  miles  long.  In  almost  all  countries  where  the 
Romans  extenaed  their  conquests,  aqueducts  woe 
built;  thus  we  find  the  remains  of  them  in  Franoe, 
Spain,  and  Asia.  The  principal  Roman  squcducu 
now  remaining  are  the  agua  f^trginia^  rrpaind  by 
pope  Paul  IV.,  and  the  agua  FeUce^  constructfd  by 
Sextus  V.  In  modem  tunes,  that  of  Segovia  nay  be 
compared  with  the  most  admired  woiks  of  aotiquitj. 
At  a  recent  period,  there  remained  159  arodo, 
wholly  consisting  of  enormous  stones  jcMned  wiUioat 
mortar.  Louis  XIV.  began  an  aqueduct,  in  J6SI, 
near  Maintenon,  to  carry  water  from  the  river  Eure 
to  Versailles;  but  the  works  were  abandoned  ia 
1688.  This  would  have  been,  perhaps,  the  lai]^ 
aqueduct  in  the  world;  the  whole  length  bebf 
60,000  fathom's,  the  bridge  being  2070  iathoms  ia 
length,  220  feet  high,  and  consisUng  of  632  arebn. 
Though  the  system  of  pipes  has  superseded  the  vse 
of  stone  channels  all  raised  to  a  level  in  the  cqotct- 
ance  of  water,  there  are  still  cases,  such  as  those  of 
canals,  where  the  water  must  be  kept  on  a  perfect 
level,  and  where,  therefore,  aqueduct  bridges  are  ^ 
necessary  in  conveying  it  over  the  valleys;  and  of 
these  we  have  long  had  examples  in  France,  <n  the 
Languedoc  canal.  The  first  aqueduct  bridges  fof 
canals  in  this  country  were  those  made  by  the  duke 
of  Bridgewater,  under  the  direction  of  the  celebnted 
Brindley,  and  wiiich,  being  quite  new  here,  cxcitid 
no  small  degree  of  astonishment.  The  firet  sad 
largest  was  the  aqueduct  at  Barton  Bridge,  U»  con- 
veying the  canal  across  the  Irwell,  39  feet  above  the 
surfiice  of  the  water.  It  consisted  of  three  arcb«» 
the  middle  one  63  feet  span,  and  admitting  under  it 
the  largest  beiges  navigating  the  Irwell  wiui  ssilssd. 
It  was  commenced  in  September,  1700 ;  and  in  July  of 
the  following  year  the  spectacle  was  first  presented 
in  this  country,  of  vessels  floating  and  sailing  acroR 
the  course  of  the  river,  while  others  in  the  river  itself 
were  passing  under  them.  Since  that  period  auw 
aqueducts  have  become  more  common ;  and  many  (^ 
cellent  examples  are  to  be  found  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Of  these  are  the  aqueducts  over  the  mer 
Lune,  on  the  Lancaster  canal,  designed  by  Rennie,a 
very  excellent  and  splendid  work  of  five  arches,  each 
72  feet  span,  and  rising  65  feet  above  the  level  of  tfj 
river:  and  the  Kelvin  aouediict,  near  Glasgow,  which 
conveys  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  over  the  valJey  « 
Kelvin,  consisting  of  four  arches,  each  70  feet  span, 
and  rising  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  In 
Plate  IV.  we  have  given  views  of  several  aqiiedort^ 
Of  these  the  Pont  Cysylte  by  Mr  Telfoid  is  ji»UT 
celebrated  for  its  magnitude,  for  the  simplicity  of  the 
design,  and  the  skilful  dispositions  of  the  paitf ,  oobh 
bining  lightness  with  strength  in  a  degree  seldom  at- 
tempted. This  aqueduct  serves  to  convey  the  waten 
of  the  Ellesmere  canal  across  the  Dee  and  the  vaie 
of  Llangollen,  which  It  traverses.  The  channel  w 
the  water  is  made  of  cast  iron,  supported  on  ctA  iroa 
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nb  or  wrdbm,  and  these  resting^  on  piUan  of  stone. 
Tbe  irao  faein^  much  lichter  tlaii  stone  arches,  this 
ii  one  reason  why  the  piUars  have  been  leduced  ap- 
ptnntlj  to  sudi  slender  dmiensioo&    They  are  quite 
*J9ag  enowh,  however,  as  experience  has  proved. 
Tar  whole  length  of  the  aqueduct  is  about  1000 
{>«C  and  oofisbts  of  19  arches,  each  45  feet  spm. 
T^  bmdth  of  the  pillars  at  the  top  is  eight  ieet, 
«ri  the  height  of  the  four  middle  ones  is  115  feet  to 
:*  springm^.      The  pillars  have  a  slight  taper,  the 
kmdth  of  tSe  middie  ones  at  the  base  being  15  feet. 
IV  heigfal  from  the  sorfiice  of  the  water  in  the  Dee 
'a  that  in  the  canal  was  to  be  126  feet  eight  mches. 
The  channel  for  the  water  consists  of  cast  iron  plates, 
ost  with  flanches,  and  these  screwed  together  with 
bu^ts ;  they  are  represented  in  the  drawing,  between 
'^  aidknl  ribs  ana  the  ratling.    The  lines  there  show 
;>  joioings  of  the  different  plates.    In  order  to  pre* 
vrre  as  much  water-way  as  possible,  the  channel  is 
ande  the  full  width  of  the  canal  and  towing  path, 
wad  the  latter  projected  over  one  side,  and  supported 
ciole  fay  posts  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  canal. 
Thr  aqoMliici  c€  Chirk  was  designed  by  the  same  able 
rofrmcrr,  and  serves  also  to  convey  across  a  valley 
iW  waters  of  the  same  canal.    This  aqueduct  was 
tht  irst  in  which  any  iron  was  employed.    Hitherto 
thf  channel  for  the  waters  had  been  constructed  of 
ttuae,  or  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  clay  puddle, 
^U'ch  it  was  generally  found  very  difficult  to  keep 
vtter-tigfat  for  a  lencth  of  time.     It  was  deter- 
awd,  Uiefeibre,  by  Mr  Telford  to  try  the  effect  of 
cKt  iron,  and  to  lay  it  at  first  only  in  the  bottom. 
Tlip  plates  vrere  accordingly  laid  directly  over  the 
^mndrel  walls,  wfaidi  they  served  to  Bind  together, 
sod  vniifd  by  flanches  and  screws.    The  sides  of  the 
chaoBcl  were  built  with  stone  &cin£9  and  brick  heart- 
ing laal  in  water-lime  mortar.     This  plan  has  suc- 
cvedrd  oompletely,  and  the  quantity  of  masonry  in  the 
aqoedoct  was  thereby  greatly  reduced,    llie  aque- 
duct itcelf  is  600  feet  long,  and  65  feet  high  above 
the  river,  ffm^^^inr  often  arches,  each  42  teet  span. 
TV  piers  are  ten  &et  thick.    The  aqueduct  of  Slate- 
M  wTves  for  conveying  the  waters  ctt  the  Edinburgh 
iod  Gbtfcow  Union  Canal  across  the  valley  of  the 
Vitcr  of  Leith  at  ShUeford.    It  is  an  elegant  struc- 
turp,  snd  very  similar  in  the  plan  to  that  of  Chirk, 
duT  that  the  water  channel  is  composed  entirely,  the 
»«ir«  as  well  as  the  bottom,  of  cast  iron,  whidi  is 
vovover  boilt  in  with  masonry.    It  is  about  600  feet 
a  In^^th,  and  consists  of  eight  arches,  each  45  feet 
^«n ;  and  the  height  of  the  canal  is  about  70  feet 
iKorr  the  level  of  ue  river.    On  this  canal  another 
•fsfduot  of  the  very  same  construction  occurs  in  cross- 
H  the  valley  of  the  Almond,  and  having  several 
aare  arches.    There  are,  in  diilerent  parts  of  the 
eoaacry,  various  other  aqueducts,  which  might  be  de- 
■sibfd ;  bat  our  lunits  preclude  our  enlarging  upon 
^km ;  and  it  is  the  less  necessary,  as,  exceptmg  the 
irmation  of  the  water-way,  these  structures  difier 
Mhing  in  their  design  or  the  principle  of  their  con- 
ttuoioo  firam  ordinary  bridges,  particularly  those 
ibt  are  undntaken  not  so  much  with  the  view  of 
noning  rivers  as  of  raising  up  the  level  of  the  road 
oelf  cotiiely  out  of  the  valley,— an  object  now  be- 
one  of  grnt  importance,  from  the  improvements 
vhich  have  taken  place  within  the  last  half  century 
OB  all  our  roads,  and  the  refined  notions  which  have 
in  cooMqaenoe  begun  to  prevail  as  to  the  rates  of 
tiaveiltag,  and,  what  conduces  most  essentially  to  this 
flbfct,  the  levels  of  the  road.     Formerly  people 
wfv  content  to  traverse  slowly  all  the  inequalities  of 
tkf  eooitry  through  which  the  road  might  pass,  de- 
crfodiDg  into  the  valleys,  and  mounting  the  steepest 
aodiviticsL    Now^  however,  a  road  is  thought  imper- 
&et,aKl  quite  behind  the  standard  of  improvement, 


unless  every  rise  greater  than  one  hi  fifteen  or  one  in 
twenty  feet  be  cut  down.  In  crossing  the  valleysy 
therefore,  it  is  not  enough  now  that  we  build  a  bridge 
in  all  respects  sufficient  for  crossing  the  stream  itself; 
we  must  raise  it  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  ground  on 
each  side  of  the  valley ;  and  this  circumstance  grivps 
rise  to  new  and  very  extensive  works  of  this  kind, 
which  formerly  never  would  have  been  tliought  of. 
Of  these  we  may  just  instance  the  splendid  bridge  of 
one  arch  of  140  feet  span,  built  over  the  Den  Burn  at 
Aberdeen,  to  form  a  new  access  into  that  town  ;  also 
the  beautiful  bridge  of  Cartland  Craigs,  built  by  Mr 
Telford,  over  the  little  stream  of  the  Mouse,  on  the 
new  road  from  Glasgow  to  Carlisle,  consisting  of  three 
arches  50  feet  span,  and  elevated  130  feet  atiove  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  More  recently  the  introduction  of 
railways  opens  a  new  and  still  wider  field  for  the  skill 
and  talents  of  the  engineer  in  the  erection  of  such 
works.— ^^uei/tic^,  in  anatomy,  is  a  bony  canal  or 
passage,  in  the  os  peirotumy  supposed  to  contribute 
to  the  purposes  of  hearing. 

AoniLA ;  the  chief  city  of  Abrusso  Ulteriore  II.,  on 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  with  a  population  of 
7500.  It  is  the  ancient  Amitemum,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Sallust.  It  is  of  military  importance  as  the 
point  where  several  roads  meet,  and  contains  a  cita- 
del which  capitulated,  1815  and  1821,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Austrians.  (See  jibruxxo.)  In 
1703,  it  suffered  most  severely  by  an  earthquake. 
Lon.  13«  25'  E. ;  laL  42*  IV  N. 

A(2uiLEiA,  also  AoLAa ;  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  a  flourishing  commercial  city  on  the  Adri- 
atic sea,  and  the  Umavus,  in  Upper  Italy.  Marcus 
Aurelius  made  it,  A.  D.  168,  the  principal  fort^ssof 
the  empire.  It  was  the  key  of  Italy  against  the  bar- 
barians, and,  on  account  of  its  wealUi,  was  sometimes 
called  the  second  Borne,  It  was  also  the  seat  of  a 
patriarch,  whose  diocese,  in  1750,  was  divided  into 
the  archbishoprics  Udine  and  Gors,  afterwards  Lay- 
bach.  In  452,  it  was  destroyed  by  Attila.  The  in- 
habitants fled  to  the  islands,  on  which  Venice  was 
afterwards  built.  An  inconsiderable  city  afterwards 
arose  here,  which  now  belongs  to  the  Austrian  king- 
dom lUyria  (circles  Trieste  and  Friuli).  The  inha- 
bitants (1500)  support  themselves,  diiefly,  by  a  trifling 
fishery,  and  foreignere  visit  the  nlace  on  account  of 
the  Roman  antiquities  to  be  found  there. 

AguiNAs,  St  Thomas,  a  celebrated  scholastic  divuie, 
descended  from  the  counts  of  Aquino,  in  Calabria,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  bom  in  the  year  1224. 
He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  school 
of  Monte  Cassino,  and  was  thence  removed  to  the 
university  of  Naples.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
entered  a  convent  of  Dominicans,  much  against  the 
wishes  of  his  mother,  who  persevering  in  her  wishes 
to  recover  hun,  the  monks,  anxious  to  seciue  so 
honourable  an  addition  to  their  fraternity,  determined 
to  send  him  out  of  the  kingdom  to  Paris.  He  was, 
however,  arrested  by  his  two  brothera  on  his  way, 
and,  refusing  to  give  up  his  intention,  was  shut  up  in 
a  castle  belonging  to  his  father  for  two  years.  He 
at  last,  however,  Tound  means  to  escape  to  Naples^ 
and,  in  the  ye^r  1244,  was  conducted  by  John,  mas- 
ter of  the  Teutonic  order,  to  Paris,  whence  he  soon 
after  departed  to  Cologne.  At  Cologne,  he  studied 
under  Albert,  an  eminent  teacher  of  philosophy,  who 
foresaw  his  ftiture  celebrity.  In  1246,  he  visited 
Paris,  in  company  with  Albert,  and,  at  the  a|[e  of 
twenty-four,  became  a  preceptor,  at  the  university  of 
that  capital,  in  dialectics,  philosophy,  and  theology, 
and  acquired  the  highest  reputation.  Princes  and 
popes  held  him  in  the  greatest  estimntion,  and  he  was 
mvited  by  St  Louis,  then  reigning  in  France,  to  his 
court  and  table.  On  a  visit  to  Rome,  Aquinas  dis- 
tinguished hunself  by  a  neat  repartee :  being  in  a 
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closet  with  Innocent  IV.,  idien  an  oflker  broiurht  in 
a  large  sum  of  money  pnxluced  by  the  sale  or  abso- 
lutions and  indulgencies,  *'You  see,  young  nuui,*' 
said  the  pope,  **  the  age  of  the  church  is  past,  in 
which  she  said,  *  Silver  and  gold  liave  I  none.'" 
"  True,  holy  &ther,"  replied  the  anselic  doctor ; 
"•  but  the  age  is  also  past,  when  she  could  say  to  a 
paralytic,  *Rise  up,  and  walk.'"  In  l^iiSf  he  re- 
turned to  Italy,  when  pope  Clement  IV.  offered  him 
the  ardibishopric  of  Naples,  which  he  refused.  A 
general  council  being  summoned  at  Lyons,  in  1274, 
ii)r  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Greeic  and  Latin 
churches,  Aquinas  was  called  thither,  to  present  the 
council  with  a  book,  which  he  had  written  on  the 
subject,  but  died  on  the  way,  near  Tenacina  Afker 
his  death,  the  honours  paid  to  his  memory  were  pro- 
digious :  besides  the  title  of  angeiic  doetWy  bestowed 
on  him  after  the  fitshion  of  tlie  times,  he  was  called 
the  angel  of  the  scAooU,  the  eagle  o/dwines,  and  tlie 
Ji/th  doctor  of  the  church  ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
Dominicans,  he  was  canonized  by  John  XXII.,.  his 
tomb  supplying  tha  necessary  testimony  of  miracles. 
His  writings,  which  were  held  in  the  highest  estima^ 
tion  in  the  next  century,  gave  rise  to  a  sect,  called, 
after  him,  Thomitte.  They  are  exceedingly  volumi- 
nous, amounting  to  seventeen  volumes  folio.  His 
principal  work,  Sutmna  Theotogiet,  bears  a  high  re- 
putation in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church,  ami  the 
second  section  on  morals  is  universally  esteemed. 
The  latest  edition  of  his  worics  at  large  is  that  of 
Antwerp,  1612 ;  but  his  Summa  Thedogta  has  passed 
separately  throi^  various  editions.  The  resemblance, 
in  tliinking  and  writing,  between  Augiistin  and  Aqui- 
nas i^so  marked,  that  it  has  been  fancifully  said,  that 
the  soul  of  the  one  had  passed  into  the  body  of  the 
other.— Another  A.,  properly  called  Philip  d*  Jquino, 
a  baptised  Jew,  acquired  much  reputation  by  his 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  which  he  taiight  at  Paris,  in 
the  reifin^  of  Louis  XIII.,  as  well  as  by  his  DicHona- 
rtum  Hebrao-ChaldaO'TlhalmMdiethRaAbmicum. 

Aqoitania  ;  the  name  of  a  Roman  province  in 
Gaul,  which  comprehended  tlie  countries  on  the  coast 
from  the  Garonne  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  sea 
to  Toulouse.  Augustus  extended  it  to  the  Loire. 
Those  who  dwelt  near  this  western  coast  were  called, 
by  the  Celts,  JrmoricatUy  and  were  probably  of 
Spanish  origin,  driven  towards  the  west  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Celts.  They  were  actively  engaged  in 
commerce.  In  Aquitania  Uie  Visigoths  established 
a  kingdom,  A.  D.  412.  Since  that  time,  it  has  been 
sometmnes  a  kingdom,  sometimes  a  duchy ;  and,  more 
lately,  it  has  passed  under  the  name  of  Gvienne,  At 
present,  the  ci-devant  Guienne  forms  the  t^o  depart- 
ments of  Gironde,  and  of  Lot  and  Garonne. 

AaxaiLLA  Stuart;  commonly  called  the  latfy 
Jrabella,  This  unhappy  and  innocent  victim  of 
Jealousy  and  state  policy  was  the  only  child  of 
Charles  Stuart,  eari  of  Lennox,  youiu^er  brother  to 
Henry  lord  Damley,  the  husbaiid  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots.  She  was  therefore  cousin-german  to  James 
I.,  to  whom,  previously  to  his  having  issue,  she  was 
next  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land,  being  the  grand-daurhter  of  Henry  VIL,  by 
the  second  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Mai|pret. 
She  received  an  excellent  education.  Her  proximity 
to  the  throne  was  the  source  of  her  misfortunes. 
Elisabeth,  for  some  time  before  her  decease,  held  tlie 
Udy  Anibella  under  restraint,  and  refused  the  re- 
quest of  the  kitig  of  Scotland  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  the  duke  of  Lennox,  his  kinsman,  with  a  view  to 
remove  her  from  England.  The  pope  had  likewise 
formed  the  design  of  raising  her  to  the  English 
tlirone,  by  espousing  her  to  the  duke  of  Savov ; 
which  project  is  said  to  have  been  listened  to  by 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  from  a  wish  to  prevent  the  ; 


union  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  detection  of  a 
plot  of  some  English  nobles  to  set  aside  Jaioeat  in 
mvour  of  A.,  of  which' she  was  altogether  iimoopBt, 
ultimately  proved  her  destruction ;  lor,  althougii  lc& 
at  liberty  for  the  present,  when  it  was  some  time 
after  discovered  that  she  was  secretly  married  to  the 
grandson  of  the  earl  of  Hertford,  both  hubbaad  and 
wife  were  committed  to  the  tower.  AfuT  a  year':; 
imprisonment,  they  contrived  to  escape,  but  tbe  un- 
happy lady  was  retaken.  Remanded  to  the  towtr, 
the  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  dose  confine- 
ment, which  finally  deprived  her  of  her  reason.  She 
died  on  the  27th  September,  1615,  aged  thiity-eigfat 
years.  She  possessed  talents  of  a  superior  onief ,  and 
a  very  pleasing  person. 

Arabesque,  or  Morssqub,  in  painting  or  acalpture, 
is  a  term  applied  to  a  particular  species  of  oniameo- 
tal  friese  or  border,  fint  introduced  into  Europe,  as 
has  been  asserted,  by  the  Moors,  when  tliej  oqq> 
quered  Spain.  This  assertion,  however,  b  not  alto- 
gether well  founded,  since  some  indications  of  this 
style  of  ornament  may  be  observed  on  the  %friem  of 
the  ancient  buildings  in  Rome.  The  Moor  being 
prohibited  by  the  Alcoran  finom  representing  the 
figures  of  men  and  beasts,  have  endeavoured  to  c>vadc 
tills  law  by  inventing  a  series  of  monsters,  grififais, 
draeons,  strange  birds,  and  chuneras,  passing  by 
wild  gradations  from  one  claas  of  beings  into  another ; 
affixing  the  head,  wings,  and  talons  of  birds  to  the 
bodies  of  lions,  horses,  and  other  quadrupeds ;  ami 
making  the  upper  parts  of  cliildren,  men,  and  beasts 
spring  out  from  amidst  luxuriant  clustera  of  folia^, 
&C.  This  strange  and  incongruous  admixture  of  parts 
is,  however,  capable  of  being  formed  into  beautiful 
arrangements ;  since,  in  some  of  tlie  chambers  of  the 
palace  of  the  Vatican,  there  are  ornamental  paint- 
ings, executed  from  the  drawings  of  Ra&eUe,  in  this 
style,  which  are  deservedly  much  admired.  Most  of 
the  ornaments  around  the  capitols  of  Gothic  ^nmn^ 
in  our  cathedrals,  belong  to  this  species  of  onuuneot ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  York-minster,  Roslin  chapel  ca- 
thedral, in  Icolmkill,  and  many  others  In  the  old 
Moorish  palaces  in  Spain  are  supeib  spedmens  of 
this  sort  of  ornament,  as  in  the  Alhambraat  Grcmda  ; 
and  the  cathedrals  of  Coria,  Salamanca,  Cuidad  Ro- 
drigo,  Valladolid,  &c  abound  with  it.  In  the  |«inki'U 
chambers  of  Pompeia,  also,  it  has  been  detected,  aial 
in  some  of  the  mausoleums  of  ancient  Rome,  parti- 
cularly in  that  called  the  Sepulchre  Nasoni,  as  well 
as  in  the  baths  of  Titus. 

Arabia  ;  a  peninsula  containing  about  I,O0O^XX> 
square  miles,  and  12,000,000  inhabitants ;  the  moot 
westerly  portion  of  southern  Asia,  extending  from 
33*  Sa  to  59"  30^  E.  Ion.,  and  from  If^U^'JO  N.  hiu 
By  the  inhabitants,  it  is  sometimes  called  JrubuM^ 
sometimes  Decheaira  al  Arab  ;  by  Turks  and  Per>ittii>« 
jirabiatan.  It  lies  between  the  Red  sea  and  Persian 
gulf;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  great  deaeru  Iryk 
and  Dschesira,  on  the  south  by  the  Arabian  aea,  and 
connected  with  Africa  on  the  north-west  by  the  isth- 
mus ofSues.  Instead  of  the  old  divisions  of  Ptoleniy . 
— A.  Deserta,  A.  the  Stony,  or  A.  Petnea  (from  an 
ancient  fortified  place,  used  for  roercluindise,  csalleil 
Petra)y  and  A.  the  Happy,*— the  more  natural  divi- 
sion is  that  which  distinguishes  the  coast,  covered  with 
aloes,  manna,  myrrh,  frankincense,  mdigo,  nutaM*^ 
and  especially  coffee,  from  the  interior,  oonssting  ii 
a  desert  of  moving  sand  with  thorns  and  saline  herbei. 
The  civil  divisions  are  five  provinces :— 1.  The  cotni- 
try  of  Yemen,  containing  aoout  68,700  sq.  miles,  aud 
3,000,000  inhabitants,  is  governed  by  the  hereditary 
caliph  or  imam  of  Yemen,  who  recognises  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Tmkish  caliphate,  and  n'sidrs  at  Soiia. 
In  181 8,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  suljected  Yemen,  which 
contains  Mocha,  on  the  straits  of  Babclmandel.  Tlie 
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trW  viadi  be  obtains  fram  it  is  200O   hundrpd 

w»^  daOK.    Aden,  the  chief  gum  market,  lies 

a  risi  t  The  province  OmaOf  under  tiie  imam 

ot)Iic;*  seaport,  containing  60,000  inhabitants, 

ton44iflflngs,aJso,  the  island  Socrota  (which  *ur- 

Bi^dF  best  aloesO  on  theooast  of  Africa.    3.  The 

j»o»aoe  Ladjsa,  or  Had^,  whose  harbours,  in  the 

htx£pli,  axe  infested  with  pirates,  has  also  rich 

P^iimm.    4.     The  provinces  Nedsched  and 

>SKa,  tiie  original  and  principal  country  of  the 

»«lkWj  (q.  T.),  or  Wchabites,  with  their  chief 

V,  Dwnyii.    This  country,  or  central  Arabia,  has 

rcmf  \pry  &miliar  by  Mengin's  HisL  d*  Egypte 

«r  Miiiammed  AHy  and  a  map  of  Jomard,  1 823.   5. 

TW  p(win»  Hedsjas,  on  the  upper  shore  of  the  Red 

rt.  H  w  is  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Mohammedans,  oon- 

:iAi»?  M«ca,  Medina,  &c.     Not  far  from  the  valley 

-J  Mw  are  the  remarkable  antiquities  of  Petra  and 

Tf*l:   ^^  swport,  Jidda,  population  5000,  is 

^thc  resideoce  of  a  Turkish  pacha,  but  the 

f^<A  Mecca  conducts  the  government  himself. 

la  ^  Syriao  deserts  lie  the  rums  of  Palmyra,    (q.  v.) 

"K  Uie  *«stcni  coast  of  Arabia  tliere  are  high  cliains 

«  wmbam,  which  unite  on  tJie  north  with  Uie  moun- 

^%tfSyna,aodare  connected  with  U»e  primitive 

"™^  ot  Asia ;  among  them  ahs  Sinai  and  Horeb. 

11^*3^*^  ^'^  appear  only  after  great  rains, 

»^  S'Uom  reach  the   sea,   the  AftaS,   on    the 

«^  c^  6  the  most  considerable :  the  Euphrates  lies 

»  Jf  wrthem  bomidary.— The  climate  is  very  vari- 

r:  ^f*™*  ^^r^  it  rains  half  the  year  alternate 

t,,CTl  ^^"*  ^"^  supplies  the  place  of  rain 

!rJI!i^**f^-    The  greatest  cold  prevails  on 

rvL^^  ind  the  most  oppressive  lieat  in  the 

IS^k  ^P  ^"*  succeed  to  the  dry  simoom, 

'i^rt^duigPTous  to  life  as  the  harmattan  and 

I^"!  ^'^**'     "^^^  ^^  consists  of  sandy 

-i^adthemost  fruitful  fields.    Wheat,  millet, 

Ti^V^^^^^  «"**  ('^'<*  grows  on  trees 

Anoa^o  home,  and  on  bushes  in  America,  the 

« »8?wj tot lo^  lor  the  sake  of  gatliering  the 

,  *•  °«««sily),  manna,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tropical 

■^^^wnt  leaves,  gums,  aloes,  myrrh,  toba;^co,  in- 

cicQdoroQs  woods,  balsam,  &c.,are  the  rich  pro- 

•-0  rf  Anhia.    There  are,  also,  precious  stones, 

""Md  otbtT  metals  (gold  excepted,  which  the  an- 

"«t,  fcoterer,  seem  to  have  round  pure  in  rivers 

f  !^^^»rth).    The  animals  are,  mules,  asses, 

■^^.bnfeloes,  homed  cattle,  goats,  noble  horses, 

f  J:  "7*»s,  antelopes,  foxes,  apes,  jerboas  ;  birds 

«  wl  H«s,  peljrai»,  ostriches,  &c. ;  esailent  locusts, 

*^t««a. «.— The  inhabitants'are  principally  gen- 

j^Anbi,  who  speak  a  peculiar  language,  and 

i^tbeMobanunedan  religion.  The  Arabians  are 

jj^»  ia  the  roost  ancient  times,  Nomades,  of 

i*^  smplidty.     They  are  herdsmen   and 

^aodaen.    A  passionate   love   of  liberty,    in- 

j****?,  and  justice  keeps  them  in  a  condition 

-^«7rr^>ecul»|^.    The  old  "  Peace  be  witli 

J^  8  «ili  their  common  salutation.    "  Welcome ! 

]?» jw  wishr  is  the  address  to  a  stranger,  whose 

^^^''■[Jtcosts only  a  "God  reward  you.''  They 

•iw  k!-^'  though  never  at  the  expense  of  the 

n    ij*"^*^'  warlike  people  have  much 

^2!*!^*^^  ™  bodily  exercises ;  a  good physi<»l 

^^*^^  "» ^f^BJin  plains,  a  skin  of  a  brownish- 

ry  •*»  hiidy  education,  cleanliness,  and  tem- 

^  »t8rf  them  from  sickness.  They  call  them- 

-HoS*^  (Bftfcw,  sons  of  the   desert,  the 

L^y*  among  the  ancients),  and  are  distin- 

J^,^*"' ™°*  ®^  ^^  ^''^  ^*  Moors,  who 
n^  f**5«,  and  carry  on,  exclusively,  agricul- 
i^l^  "od  commerce.  Besides  the  original  in- 
j^  jj**' Christians,  Jews,  Turks,  and  Banians  dwell 
^"«^.   Formerly,  Arabia  was  the  great 


depot  of  the  PhcNiician  land  trade :  at  present,  the 
trade  by  land  and  sea  is  wholly  in  foreign  hands. 
That  by  land  is  conducted  by  caravans.  In  the  higli 
schools  of  the  Arabians,  instruction  is  given  in  as- 
tronomy (rather  astrology),  pharmacology,  and  phi- 
losophy, so  called :  attention  is  also  paid  to  history  and 
poetry.  The  Bedouins  remain  in  the  deepest  ignor- 
ance. Their  government  is  very  simple :  the  cliiefs 
are  named  the  great  emir,  the  etniry  and  sheikh,  and 
the  judges  are  called  cadi.  The  Turkish  sultan  is, 
indeed,  nominal  master  of  the  country,  but  the  free 
Arabian  scorns  his  imbecile  rule,  and  only  obeys 
when  he  pleases. — The  history  of  the  Arabians,  be- 
fore Mohammed,  is  obscure,  and,  on  account  of  its 
slight  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  little 
uiterest  The  origuial  inhabitants  of  the  country  are 
called  by  the  present  Arabs  Bqfadiies  (the  lost). 
The  present  Arabs  derive  their  origin  from  Joktan  or 
Kahtan  in  part,  and  in  part  from  Ishmael.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  former  call  themselves,  emphatically, 
Jrabs ;  those  of  the  hitter,  Mostarabs.  The  name 
jirab  signifies  an  inhltbitant  of  the  West  (for  they  are 
m  that  direction  from  the  Asiatics) :  in  £urope  and 
Africa,  they  were  called  Saracens  (inhabitants  of  the 
East).  The  older  Arabian  historians  understand  by 
Arabia  only  Yemen.  Hedsjaa  (the  rocky)  they  re- 
gBrd  as  belonging  partly  to  Egypt,  partly  to  Syria  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  they  call  the  Syrian  de- 
sert. The  princes  f/oWat)  ofthis  land  were,  ancient- 
ly, entirely  of  the  race  of  Kahtan,  to  which  belonged 
the  fiunily  of  the  Homeyrites,  who  ruled  over  Ye- 
men two  thousand  years.  The  Arabians  of  Yemen 
and  a  part  of  the  desert  of  Arabia  lived  in  cities,  and 
practised  agriculture :  they  had  commerce,  also,  witli 
the  East  Indies,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Abyssinia ;  and  to 
the  latter  of  these  countries  they  sent  many  colonies, 
so  that  it  was  probably  peopled  by  them.  The  rest 
of  the  population  then,  as  now,  led  a  wandering  life 
in  the  deserts.— The  Arab  is  courteous  in  his  man- 
ner, temperate,  and  sprightly.  Reared  to  continual 
wandering,  he  possesses  great  bodily  activity,  and 
power  of  enduring  fatigue.  The  attachment  of  the 
Arab  to  his  horse,  is  as  well  known  as  the  swiftness  of 
the  animal  itself.  The  following  cut  represents  an 
Arab  on  horseback  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  country. 


The  costume  of  the  Arabian  women  is  not  well  fiUed 
to  display  the  graces  of  person,  yet,  Uiey  are  gerer- 
ally  elegantly  formed,  and  would  be  considered  at- 
tractive in  tlie  eyes  of  Europeans,  did  they  not  abuse 
their  skin  by  paints.  The  fol  lowing  cut  represents  an 
Arabian  woman,  in  the  common  rank  of  life,  witlj  her 
leathern  pitcher  for  carrying  water  over  her  shoulder. 
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The  religion  of  the  Arabi- 
ans, in  the  time  of  their  ig- 
norance (as  they  call  tlie 
period  before  Mohammed), 
was,  in  general,  adoration 
of  the  stars;  varying  much, 
however,  in  the  dilferent 
tribes,  each  of  whom  select* 
ed  A  different  constellation 
as  the  highest  object  of  wor- 
ship. Forathoiuandyears, 
the  Arabians  manfully  de- 
fended the  freedom,  &ith, 
and  manners  of  their  &- 
tilers  against  allthe  attacks 
of  the  Eastern  conquerors, 
protected  by  deserts  and 
seas,  as  well  as  by  their 
own  arms.  Neither  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian, 
nor  the  Egyptian  and  Per- 
sian kings,  could  bring  them  under  their  yoke.  At  last 
they  were  overcome  by  Alexander  the  Great ;  but,  im- 
mediately after  his  death,  they  took  advantage  of  the 
disunion  of  his  generals  and  successors  to  recover 
their  independence.  At  this  period,  the  northern 
princes  of  the  country  were  bold  enough  to  extend 
their  dominion  beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia.  The 
Arabian  Nomades,  especially  in  winter,  made  deep 
inroads  into  the  fertile  Irak  or  Chaldiea.  They  final- 
ly conquered  a  portion  of  it,  which  is  hence  still  call- 
ed Irak  Araby,  Thence  the  tribe  of  Uareth  advanc- 
ed into  Syria,  and  settled  in  the  country  of  Gassan, 
whence  they  received  the  appellation  of  Gassanidet. 
Three  centuries  after  Alexander,  the  Romans  an- 
proached  these  limits.  The  divided  Arabians  could 
not  resist  the  Roman  arms  every  where  successfully ; 
their  country,  however,  was  not  completely  reduced 
to  a  province ;  the  northern  princes,  at  least,  main- 
tained a  virtual  independemse  of  the  emperors,  mid 
were  remded  as  their  governors.  The  old  Homey- 
rites  in  xemen,  against  whom  an  unsuccessful  war 
was  carried  on  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  preserved 
their  liberty.  Their  chief  city,  Saba,  was  destroyed 
by  a  flood.  With  the  weakness  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, the  struggle  for  absolute  independence  increas- 
ed, which  a  union  of  all  the  Arabian  tribes  would 
have  easily  gained ;  but,  weakened  and  scattered  as 
they  were,  they  spent  several  centuries  in  this  contest, 
during  which  the  mountainous  country  of  the  interior 
(Nedxhid;  became  the  theatre  of  those  chivalrous 
deeds  so  often  sung  by  Arabian  poets,  till  a  man  of 
extraordinary  enei^  united  them  by  communicating 
to  them  his  own  ardour,  and  union  was  followed  by 
augmented  force. — Christianity  early  found  many  ad- 
herents here,  and  there  were  even  several  bishops, 
who  acknowledged  as  their  metropolis  Bosro  in  Pales- 
tine,  on  the  boraers  of  Arabia.  Yet  the  original  wor. 
ship  of  the  stars  could  not  be  entirely  abolished.  The 
former  opposition  of  the  Arabians  to  the  despotism  of 
Rome  drew  to  them  a  multitude  of  heretics,  who  had 
been  persecuted  in  the  orthodox  empire  of  the  Rast, 
especially  the  Monophysites,  and  the  Nestorians,  who 
were  scattered  through  all  the  East ;  and  the  religi- 
ous enthusiasm  of  those  exiles  rekindled  the  flame  of 
opposition.  The  Jews,  also,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  became  very  numerous  in  this  country, 
and  made  proselytes,  particularly  in  Yemen.  The 
last  king  or  the  Homeyrites  (Hamjarites)  was  of  the 
Jewish  &ith,  and  his  persecutions  of  the  Christians, 
A.  D.  602,  involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  king  of 
Ethiopia,  which  cost  him  his  life  and  his  throne.  To 
the  indifference  excited  by  so  great  a  variety  of  sects 
Is  to  be  referred  the  quick  success  of  Mohammed  in 
establishing  a  new  religion.    He  raised  the  Arabians 


to  importance  in  the  history  of  tlie  world,  and  with  him 
begins  a  new  epodi  in  the  history  of  this  people.  See 
Moors t  and  Caiiph,  Caliphate. 

Arabian  Gulf.    See   Red  Sea, 

Arabian  Litsraturb  and  Lakouaok.  Of  the  fint 
cultivation  and  literature  of  this  country,  we  have 
but  few  accounts.  That  Poetry  early  flourlsfaed  in 
Arabia,  may  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  known  to  be  bold,  vaTani, 
adventurous,  proud,  and  excessively  food  of  honour. 
The  tribes  who  wandered,  under  the  govemmeut  of 
their  sheiks,  tlirough  the  beautiful  region  of  Arabia  the 
Happy,  had  every  thing  fiivourable  to  the  growth  of 
poetry,— «  delightful  country,  lively  feeliDgs,  and 
warm  fancy.  If  it  were  beyond  doubt,  that  the  poen 
of  Job  was  of  Arabian  origin,  this  would  show,  doc 
only  that  Arabia  Petnea  had  its  poets,  but  also  thr 
character  of  their  productions.  We  find  in  it  boid 
images,  noble  metaphors,  comparisons  and  descrip- 
tions, mingled  with  enigmas.  The  antiquity  of 
philosophy  among  the  Arabians  might  also  be 
shown  from  Job,~a  poem  comprehending,  at  the 
same  time,  physical  and  astronomical  knowirdgr, 
which  is,  however,  very  imperfect.  Even  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  the  genius  of  the  people  was 
very  conspicuous,  particularly  in  poetry.  In  the 
fain  at  Mecca  and  at  Okadh,  A.  D.  500,  poetical 
contests  were  held,  and  the  poems  to  which  the  proe 
was  awarded,  were  written  on  byssus,  in  letlen  of 
gold,  whence  they  were  called  Modahahaih  (gilt),  and 
hunff  up  in  the  caaba,  at  Mecca,  therefore  oOled  Mk- 
ailakatA  (hung  up).  The  collection  of  the  MoaOaJkutk 
contains  seven  poems  by  seven  authors^Anumikeia, 
Tharasah,  Zoheir,  Lebid,  Anthara,  Amni  Ben  Kai. 
thun,  and  Hareth.  They  are  distinguished  by  deep 
feeling,  high  imagination,  richness  of  imagery  and 
sentiment,  nationu  pride  and  liberal  spirit,  violent 
breathinffs  of  revenge  and  love. — The  brightest  pe- 
riod of  the  Arabian  nistofy  commenced  with  Moham- 
med, and  was  soon  followed  by  the  golden  age  of 
their  literature.  Mohammed  announced  himsrif  lo 
the  pe<^le  as  a  prophet  sent  firom  God,  and  laid  down 
rules  ot  faith  and  life,  which  were  collected  by  Abo- 
bekr,  first  caliph  after  his  death,  corrected  and  pub- 
lished by  Othman,  the  thhti  caliph,  and  constitute 
the  Koran,  (q.  v.)  By  this,  the  Arabian  language 
of  literature  was  fixed,  the  first  literary  dirrdioQ 
given  to  the  people,  and  their  national  character  de^ 
termined.  The  Arabians  seem  to  be  fiivourably  ititD- 
ated  for  commerce,  but  less  so  for  conquest,  particu- 
larly as  a  large  part  of  the  population  consistB  of 
tribes  wandering  through  the  desert,  and  living  alter- 
nately by  keeping  cattle  and  by  plunder.  Bat  Mo- 
h^med  succeeded  in  subduing  the  whole  country, 
gave  it  a  constitution  at  once  religious  and  military, 
and  inflamed  the  native  valour  of^the  people  by  an 
enthusiastic  leal  for  religion.  When  be  died,  A.  D. 
632,  without  a  male  heir,  his  adherents  choae  a  ca- 
liph (successor)  in  his  room,  under  whom  the  spirit  of 
conquest  first  took  possession  of  the  Arabians,  and 
urged  them  onward  like  a  rapid  stream.  Only  80 
years  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  their  power  ex- 
tended from  Egypt  to  the  Indies,  from  Lbbon  to  Se- 
marcand.  During  this  period,  the  nation  was  only 
animated  with  warlike  enthusiasm,  under  the  domi- 
nion of  which  the  tender  blossoms  of  genius  seldom 
thrive.  Time,  and  intercourse  with  cultivated  na- 
tioos,  by  degrees  overcame  their  rudeness.  With  tlie 
government  of  the  caliph  of  the  fismily  of  the  Abas- 
sides,  A.  D.  750,  began  their  progress  in  the  aits  and 
sciences.  In  the  Sjplendid  court  of  Al  Blansur,  at 
Bagdad,  these  first  found  support ;  but  it  was  Haronn 
al  Raschid,  (786~80S)  wh(\  infused  into  hia  people 
an  enduring  love  for  them.  He  invited  learned  mea 
from  all  countries  to  his  kingdom,  and  paid  them 
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■nolyaiiriai  He  caused  the  works  of  the  most 
luMoiGRCiu  ■uthon  to  be  translated  into  Arabic,' 
tad  ififHl  abroad  by  nmnerous  copies.  Al  Mamiun, 
«bo  riMioan  a&er  him,  o&red  the  Grecian  empe^ 
itf  UUnOpoands  of  gold  and  a  perpetual  peace,  if 
bevod^HDd  him  the  philosopher  Leo,  for  a  time, 
la  mm  bim.  Under  his  govenmient,  excellent 
xtebwere  otabltshed  at  Bagdad,  Bassora,  Bocha- 
a.  Ctky  wd  large  libnries  at  Alexandria,  Bagdad, 
■i  Clin.  The  caliph  Motasem,  who  died  A.  D. 
Ml,  VIS  of  the  same  disposition,  and  a  high  deme 
dUmrj  rivalrj  existed  between  the  dynasty  or  the 
.iiamdes  ia  Bsgdad,  and  that  of  the  Ommaiades  in 
%sifl.  Wliat  Agdad  was  to  Asia,  the  high  school 
a  CoidoTa  was  to  Europe,  where,  particularly  in  the 
KU  eeatnry,  the  Afabiaiis  were  the  chief  pUlars  of 
IsnsioR'.  At  a  time  when  learning  found  scarcely 
nj  whtn  dse  a  place  of  rest  ancl  enoouracement, 
Ae  AnbisBs  cmpfoyed  themselves  in  collectmg  and 
Mssff  it  ia  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  world. 
Sms  after  Che  beginning  of  the  iOth  century,  stu- 
dm  tiaTeUed  firmn  France,  and  other  European 
amtms,  to  the  Aiabian  schools  in  Spain,  particu- 
Ivij  vitli  the  view  of  learning  mathematics  and  me- 
<UiM.  Besides  the  academy  of  Cordova,  the  Ara- 
yaa  had  ertablished  tl4  others  in  Spain,  without 
arniaoinf  the  higher  and  the  elementary  schools. 
Tbry  had  f  ve  pubuc  libraries,  and  Casiri  mentions  17 
iAfaiam,  in  Soain,  who  undertook  scientific  journeys. 
^Kh  lajiid  advances  did  this  nation  make  (which, 
mvly  half  a  century  before,  was  limited  to  the  Ko- 
aB.poHry,aod  eloqnenoe),  when  they  had  formed  an 
«T'ffltMx»  with  the  Greeks.  In  geography,  his- 
tiVTt  pttiloopby,  medicine,  physics,  mathematics,  and 
«Y«QaUy  ia  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy, 
ihf«  cftrta  have  been  crowned  with  great  success, 
u  «  provtd  frara  the  various  terms  of  Arabian  origin, 
Siii  in  ose ;  lor  example,  almanac,  algebra,  alcMol, 
OH^,  annCA,  MAAtr, and  many  others.  The  inven- 
boB  of  tte  oommon  ciphers,  also,  has  been  generally 
■nibedto  them;  but  professor  Seyffivth,  who  has 
^a  My  cagaged  in  examining  the  precious  col- 
I'v^^  of  I^pyn  and  other  Egyptian  antiquities  in 
te  njtl  naeum  of  Turin,  among  other  important 
^wwftift,  aawrts,  that  the  Arabic  figures  are  found 
Moai;  tboae  of  the  Egyptians,  which  renders  it  pro- 
^ifethBt  the  Arabians  did  not  invent,  but  merely 
bmvvtd,  their  dphera.  The  Egyptians  wrote,  as 
*«^l,2,  3,  &C.  Even  their  fiactions  resemble 
«i  their  ficactional  figures  being  written  above  and 
^^  a  anil  hariaonial  line.  He  has  also  discover- 
^  (hat  they  employed  the  decimal  system.  Most  of 
^  vtifp^  in  the  middle  ages  is  the  work  of  the 
•^'^'■ak  They  extended,  in  Africa  and  Asia  espe- 
ci^.  tte  limits  of  the  known  world.  In  the  north 
^  ^te,  they  penetrated  as  fiar  as  the  Niger;  in  the 
*^  to  the  Senegal ;  in  the  east,  to  cape  Corientes. 
*^  tbry  fint  oommenoed  their  conquests,  the  ge- 
■^b«fre onlered,  hy  the  caliphs,  to  give  a  geo- 
t^V^ital  deaoiption  of  the  oobquered  countries. 
^  oantrics,  nations,  and  vrealth  of  Asia  were,  in  a 
f'W^BM,  known  to  them.  They  extended  the 
'^a^  of  Arabia,  their  own  country,  of  Syria 

y  and 

.,......,    ..^-.      ,rn      -.r-,    -^ '     EdriSi, 

Amefidfia,  Ebn  Haukal,  who  wrote  between  A.D. 
^^  n,  Abulfeda,  and  Ulugh  Begh  AbdoUaUf, 
^Mpahed  themselves  as  geogmphers ;  and  much 
j^  ■Bit  rifiowned  among  them,  Abulfeda  and 
j***;  ^>^  wiitten,  is  still  useful  and  important  in 
*^  to  hhioricBl  geography.  The  Arabian  histo- 
'■  the  8lh  century,  have  been  very  nume- 
^  they  have  not  yet  been  long  enough 
~      I  scfaobtfsto  enable  them  toderive 


much  advantage  therefrom.  The  oldest  and  best 
known  historian  is  Hesham  Ibn  Muhamed  Ibn  Scho- 
aib  Alkhekebi,  A.  D.  818.  Praise  is  due,  also,  to 
Abu  Abdallah  Mohammed  Ibn  Achmed,  Abuipliara- 
gius,  George  Almakin,  Abulfeda  (who  Vrote  a  uni- 
versal hist^  of  the  world  till  A.  D.  1316),  Macrisi, 
Arabschah,  and  others.  The  later  historical  works 
are  in  a  cadmer  and  more  simple  style.  The  philo- 
sophy of  the  Arabians  was  of  Greek  origin,  and  de. 
rived  principally  from  that  of  Aristotle,  which  was 
studied  first  oy  those  in  Spain,  and  thence  in  all  the 
west  of  Europe,  havuig  been  translated  from  Arabic 
into  Latin.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy may  be  traced  to  Uie  Arabians.  To  dialec- 
tics and  metaphysics  they  puid  particular  attention. 
Of  their  philosophical  authors,  Al&rabi  must  be 
mentioned,  who  wrote  on  the  principles  of  nature, 
954 ;  Avicenna,  who  died  A.  D.  1036,  and,  besides 
other  philosophical  writings,  was  the  ai^thor  of  a 
treatise  on  logic,  physics,  and  metaphysics,  and  of  a 
commentary  on  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Ibn  Bajah 
distinguished  himself  as  an  original  thinker.  Alga- 
sel  wrote  a  work,  attacking  all  philosophical  systems, 
to  which  Happalath  Hahappalah  published  an  an- 
swer. The  commentary  on  Aristotle,  by  Averroes, 
was  particularly  esteemed,  and  his  paraphrase  of 
Plato  s  Republic,  which  appears  formerly  to  have 
been  little  read,  even  among  his  countrymen,  de- 
serves much  praise.  Many  &mous  philosophers  were, 
at  the  same  time,  physicians ;  for  the  physical  sci- 
ences, including  medicine,  were  not  tlien  separated 
from  philosophy.  Next  to  geography,  the  Arabians, 
without  doubt,  liave  contribute  most  to  these  sci- 
ences. At  Dschondisabur,  Bagdad,  Ispahan,  Furu- 
sabad,  Bukharia,  Cu&,  Bassora,  Alexandria,  and 
Cordoiva,  from  the  8th  to  the  11th  century,  medical 
schools  were  instituted,  and,  with  the  devoted  study 
bestowed  on  this  branch  of  science,  the  nation  could 
not  fiiil  of  making  important  advances  in  it,  tliough, 
in  reality,  they  were  here  also  dependent  on  the 
Greeks.  Anatomy  made  no  progress  among  them, 
because  the  Koran  expressly  prohibited  dissections. 
Yet  they  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  medicine, 
sealously  studied  botany,  and  might  lie  regarded  as 
the  inventors  of  diemistry ;  at  least,  they  luive  made 
many  discoveries  in  it,  and  Dscheber  is  regarded  as 
the  inventor  of  a  pi^iacea.  Jn  the  science  of  dis- 
eases (nosology)  they  made  much  progress,  and 
learned  how  to  treat  Judiciously  various  kinds  of 
sickness.  To  their  &mous  writers  on  medicine  be- 
long Aharum  (who  first  described  the  small-pox), 
Jahiah  Ibn  Serapion,  Jacob  Ibn  Ishak  Alkendi,  John 
Mesve,  Rhaies,  Almansor,  Ali  Ibn  Abbas,  Avicenna 
(who  published  the  Canon  of  Medicine,  for  a  long 
time  the  best  work  of  the  kind),  Ishak  Ben  Soleiman, 
Abulcasis,  Aben  Zohar,  Averroes  (the  author  of  a 
compendium  of  phasic).  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
honour  is  due  to  the  Arabians  for  having  maintained 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  medicine  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  revived  tlie  study  of  it  in  Europe.  If 
{ihysics  made  less  prosTress  among  them,  the  cause 
ies  in  the  method  of  study.  This  science  was  treated 
metaphysically,  in  order  lo  reconcile  the  principles  of 
Aristotle  with  Uie  doctrine  of  fatality  taught  in  the 
Koran.  Mathematics  the  Arabians  enrich^l,  simpli- 
fied, and  extended.  In  arithmetic,  they  introduced 
the  use  of  the  ciphers  which  go  under  their  name, 
and  of  decimals,  into  Europe,  and,  in  trigonometry, 
sines  instead  of  chords.  They  simplified  the  trigono- 
metrical operations  of  the  Greeks,  and  extended  the 
general  and  useful  applications  of  algebra.  Moham- 
med Ben  Musa  and  Thibet  Ben  Corrah  particularly 
distinguished  tliemselves  in  this  department  Alha- 
len  wrote  on  optics.  Nassireddin  translated  the  ele- 
ments of  EuclkL    Dscheber  Ben  Afia  wrote  a  com- 
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mf  ntary  on  the  trigonometry  of  Ptolemy.  Astronomy 
tlipy  espectaily  cultivated,  for  which  &moiis  schools 
and  observatories  were  erected  at  Bagdad  and  Cor- 
dova. As  early  as  A.D.  812,  Alhaaen  and  Sergius 
had  translated  into  Arabic  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy, 
the  first  regular  treatise  on  astronomy,  of  which,  in 
833,  Alfargani,  and,  still  later,  Averroes,  published 
editions.  Albaten,  in  the  lOtfa  century,  observed  the 
motion  of  the  aphelion.  Mohammed  Ben  Dscheber 
noticed  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  completed  a 
tlieory  of  the  sun.  Almansor  formed  astronomical 
tables,  in  which  appear  some  observations  on  tlie  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic  Alpetragius  wrote  a  theory  of 
the  planets.  Geography  was  brought  into  connexion 
with  mathematics  and  astronomy,*  and  treated  scien- 
tifically, particularly  by  Abulfeda.  The  division  of 
the  earth  into  seven  climates,  various  geographical 
measures,  and  the  like,  Jselong  to  tlie  Araoians. 
Much  as  the  severer  sciences  were  cultivated,  the 
genius  of  the  people  for  poetry  was  not  fettered. 
Abu  Temam,  in  830,  collected  the  greater  Hamasah, 
an  anthology  in  ten  books,-  and  Bochteri,  in  880,  the 
lesser  Hamasah,  as  a  supplement  to  the  other.  These 
contain  the  seven  prize  poems  of  the  MoaUakath, 
Mtjer  this  period,  the  oriental  peculiarities  of  Arabian 
poetry  became  more  and  more  strong,  the  tone  grew 
mystical  and  extravagant,  and  the  language  lost  its 
purity.  Motenabbi  deserves  to  be  noticed  for  his 
tender  elegies  in  a  classic  style ;  (see  Prcben  der  Ara^ 
bischen  DicA/^njf,— Specimens  of  Arabic  Poetry,— 
by  Reiske,  Leipsic,  1765 ;  and  Moienabbij  translated 
[into  German]  compieteiy^  far  the  firH  time^  by  Jo- 
seph Hammer,  Vienna,  1823 ;)  Abu  Ismael  Tograi, 
vizier  of  Bagdad,  for  his  elegies  and  poems  (see  New 
German  Mercury,  1800,  No.  l.sect.  8) ;  Ithiel  Hariri, 
for  his  history  of  a  knight  errant,  entitled  Makamatj 
in  fifty  chapters  (see  Itosenmuller  On  an  Arabic  Ro- 
mance of  Hariri,  Leipsic,  1801,  translated,  1826,  by 
Ruckert) ;  AbwDsdaafiir  Ibn  Tophail,  for  his  inter- 
esting philosophical  romance,  the  Natural  Man,  trans- 
lated oy  Eichhom,  Beriin,  1783.  Admai's  great 
heroic  romance,  Antar's  Life  (seeAntar),  is  still  said 
to  produce  amusement  in  the  ooffiee -houses  of  Aleppo. 
It  is  written  in  35  parts.— The  dramatic  excepted, 
tliere  is  no  sort  of  poetry  which  the  Araoians 
have  left  unattempted.  The  ballad,  a  production  of 
the  bold  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  nation,  was  in- 
vented by  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  had, 
by  this  means,  a  powerful  effect  on  modem  Euro- 
pean poetry  ;  for  no  small  share  of  the  romantic  poe- 
try of  the  middle  ages  belonged  to  the  Arabians. 
The  adventurous,  chivalrous  spuit,  the  tales  of  fairies 
and  sorcerers,  and  perhaps,  also,  rhyme,  passed  from 
the  Arabians  to  our  western  poetry.  Thus  this  na- 
tion, in  the  period  of  the  middle  ages,  contributed, 
in  various  ways,  to  the  literature  and  the  refinement 
of  Eim)pe,  and  left  behind  many  traces  of  its  former 
superiority.  Hence  the  importance  of  their  language 
to  learned  inquirers  must  appear  evident  to  all.  No 
one  can  do  without  it,  who  would  take  an  accurate 
view  of  knowledge  and  human  character.  It  belongs 
to  the  Semitic  diaiectt,  so  called,  among  which  it  is 
distinguished  for  its  antiquity,  richness,  and  sofbies& 
By  the  Koran  it  was  fixed  as  a  written  language, 
and,  a  short  time  afler  Mohammed,  and  still  more 
since  the  10th  century,  among  tiie  Arabian  authors, 
who  established  the  principles  of  the  language,  its 
beauties  were  explored,  and  its  wealth  collected  in 
dictionaries.  By  tlie  entrance  of  the  Arabians  into 
Sicily  and  Spain,  their  dialect  became  known  in 
Europe.  But,  notwithstanding  it  has  left  many  trac(>s 
in  the  languages  of  those  countries,  ttie  knowledge 
of  it  has  been  mostly  lost  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Europe.  Postel  again  introduced  the 
scientific  Uuciy  of  it  into  France,  and  Spey  into  Ger- 


many. In  the  l7th  century.  It  flmifisliMi  in  tKr 
Netlierlands,  and  was  afterwards  leaioosljr  purhOfrt 
in  Germany,  Holland,  and  England.  We  liavf 
valuable  grammars  by  Erpea,  Midmelis,  Rlcbankon. 
Jahn,  Rosenmuller,  de  Sacy;  good  dictiooaiies  by 
Erpen,  Golius,  Giggeji,  Castel,  Meninski,  Wilsnvc, 
Sclieid;  collections  of  extracts  by  Reiske,  Hiit,  Ro- 
senmuller, Jahn,  de  Sacy,  Savary,  and  othersu  Kir- 
8ten,Schultens,  Jones,  Eidihom,  Tychsen,  Sciurarrcr, 
Hasse,  Kosegarten,  Heael,  Wahl,  Paulos,  RoapJiinul> 
ler,  Vater,  Augusti,  and  others  have  done  the  worid 
important  services,  by  their  great  coltivatioii,  Idtcs-- 
tigaUon,  and  illustration  of  the  language.  GnintT 
and  Sprengel  have  shown  how  importaot  the  know- 
ledge  of  it  is  to  physicians.  In  fine,  the  reflnains  *x 
Arabian  architecture,  in  Spain  and  Africa,  drser%«- 
the  attention  of  travellers.  The  Frendi  architect  P. 
Coste,  in  1818,  studied  this  style,  pellicula  rij  in 
Cairo  and  Alexandria.  Thence  arose  his  WMrk,  w^r- 
ehitectttre  Arabe,  ou  Monuments  du  Caire,  dcun^s  cf 
mesures,  with  seventy-four  eograviogSy  IdL,  FBrt>. 
1823. 

Arabian  Nights,  or  the  Thousand  and  aunt  Xf  car* : 
a  celebrated  collection  of  Eastern  tales.  The  East  t^ 
the  ancient  and  native  country  of  febulous  hi^orie^ 
The  ever  active  fiuicy  of  the  people,  their  love  o*' 
adventures,  their  belief  in  spirits,  and  their  fiffBchie<»« 
for  lively  stories,  are  attested  by  numerous  travellti^. 
This  character  appears  in  the  amuseoieota  of  thrlr 
ooflfee-houses  and  caravansaries.  It  save  rise  (per- 
haps  first  in  India  and  Persia)  to  those  UKraaaad  fiablrs 
which,  contrary  to  Mohammed's  express  oooimand. 
found  in  Arabia  a  second  home,  and  were  ^aead*  ^  Hi. 
alterations  and  improvements,  first  separately,  aad  af- 
terwards in  large  collections,  throngb  all  Caropr. 
Many  of  them  found  their  way  thither  in  the  tiane  €.( 
the  crusades  or  sooner.  They  were  the  inezhaaotibV 
fountains  which  supplied  the  writers  of  the  Frrarfa 
fabliaux,  and  the  story-tellers  and  fabuliaU  of  Cier^ 
many.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  oentury  (1 704\ 
the  collection  which  had  long  existed  in  the  Ea<, 
under  the  above  title,  was  introduced  to  the  Iiterarv 
men  of  Europe,  and,  in  a  short  Ume,  to  the  put4)c 
generally,  by  means  of  the  translation  of  Ant.  Galland. 
a  distinguished  French  Orientalist.  Its  appearaiu^ 
WHS  hailed  with  universal  delight,  and  it  became  cjnr 
of  the  most  popular  works  in  all  Europe.  The  laann- 
script  of  Galhmd,  now  in  the  royal  library  at  Pars, 
was  incomplete.  The  interest  inspired  by  the  arurk 
led  to  more  carefbl  investigation;  and,  in  the  yecr 
1788,  appeared  at  Paris  the  New  Thousand  and  out* 
Nights,  by  Chaois  and  Cazotte,  firam  a  mannscrfpc  de- 
posited in  the  royal  library  by  the  former,  who  was.  a 
native  Arab.  The  genuineness  of  the  book  was,  sa 
first,  suspected,  on  account  of  the  freedom  wfaicfa  ttn- 
editors  used  with  the  original ;  but  the  suqpicioo  wa% 
afterwards  proved  to  be  without  fomiclBtion.  Moch 
is  due,  however,  4o  Caussin  de  Perceval,  die  sciec»-»> 
sor  of  Galland  in  the  chair  of  the  Arabic  profie-*««r« 
ship,  who  made  a  new  venion,  in  1806,  from  th* 
original  text,  'and  to  the  improved  copy  of  GallatMl 
added  the  conclusion  of  the  whole.  But  SBBoy  ck^ 
fects  still  remained,  and  many  l^ost  passages  werv-  j^x 
to  be  found.  The  work,  however,  was  not  rendm<«| 
complete  by  the  improved  translation  of  Jaomikmti 
Scott,  in  1811,  nor  by  the  last  edition  of  GallaxaiN 
Mitle  et  une  Nuits,  prepared  by  Gautiers,  aided  In 
Langles,  and  published  in  1822.  It  was  rp«rr>^«^ 
for  the  German  literati  to  put  a  finishing  stn^e  to 
this  rich  collection,  by  the  use  of  manuscripts  helc«<v 
unknown.  In  18:^3—4,  appeared  a  German  timtiia- 
tion,  superintended  by  Zinserlinr,  of  a  splendid  c^. 
lection  of  new  tales,  which  had  been  found  at  R«w 
setti,  in  Egypt,  and  a  French  translation  of  wMoh  l«iHi 
been  unaccountably  lost    The  Gennaa  tianslatvco. 
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m  vAflii)  iolo  the  world  by  Mr  voa  Hammer. 

SfaltmnliBUe  ma  a  Tuniaian  manuscript  in  the 

poMH  tf  prafaBor  Habichty  of  Brealau,  by  the 

tifmanlwMk  every  defect  was  corrected,  and, 

vttJrsdrioe  of  two  other  learned  men,  a  German 

Bwni  m  made,  hr  excelling  every  previous 

^^^famd  vtd  erne  NaeJki,  voUtiandig  tierseizi, 

mihLfUidUy  9.  dtr  Hagen  wtd  K.  SehaU,  (the 

^imdwdoab  Nights,  translated  in  full,  by  Max. 

Ut^r.derHageiiandK.  SchaU),15vols.  l2mo. 

Mfc  \m;  also  the  original  Arabic  was  pubiisli- 

<<<7<iDclQr  Hibicht,  with  a  glossary,  in  one  vol., 

t"^  IStS.  A  Danish  trainbition  of  the  Arabic 

^  pntd  io  Cnleotta,  in  1814,  has  been  published 

k  RtflURB,  ptofasor  of  Oriental  kmguages  at  Co- 

?«^  [It  vol,  Copenhagen,  1824).    With  these 

iBitaitomkn  to  its  original  beauty  and  value 

■  tf  tboMt  icnaikable  monuments  of  Eastern 

KiMs.  iupSaim  into  the  origin  of  the  Arabian 

^flB  w«K  ibo  prosecuted  with  suooeas.    It  was 

wr  toibir  that  the  position  maintained  by  Caussin, 

ttttirvwiwaiapndaptioDof  theieth  century, 

»  uoahle,  aod  every  otliar  hypothesis  which  con- 

■M^thoB  IS  all  composed  at  the  same  time.    Von 

(haur  cotaialy  took  a  more  correct  view  of  the 

*^  Ii  vai  bis  opinion,  that  these  &bles  rorang 

•  A  t)i(aa  of  India,  were  afterwards  transplant^ 
» i^  and  fnally  made  Arabian  property  by  a 
BKaiDa  inio  that  hmguage,  in  the  time  of  the 
^  Al  Slaosor,  about  thirty  years  befiore  the  tune 
«  nraai  il  RsKhid,  the  contemporary  of  Charle- 
■*ne.  After  a  tfaae,  new  branches,  native  and 
'^*<<  vse  mfted  upon  thia  original  stock,  which 
"^vabtlnewriioots,  like  the  parent  tree.  And 
Heap  OB  doubt  the  reasonableness  of  this  opinion, 
2^  tiMs  that  stories  of  this  sort  allow  of  the  intro- 
"(^  tf  cmy  tirrmatfimce  and  every  event  in  any 
^aoatetedirtlh the  subject  of  the  tale;  and  in 
"^  ^  » phio,  that  many  of  these  &bles  have  a  later 
*ta  ad  BDQthcr  home.  Accoiduig  to  Jonathan 
**-  i»ta«  oaBBSoipU  in  difierent  oountries'agiee ; 
»Q^fcund  in  every  nation  are  corrupted  by  the 
■*™>rflbe  people.  The  story  which  forms  the 
^  «  BBtoa  anong  the  Thousand  and  one  Nights 
1^"«<^*— The  sultan  Schahriar,  exasperated 

•  \U  utUnaaoa  of  his  bride,  made  a  law,  that 
^»tf  ha  teffe  wives  should  be  put  to  death 
*"f™««  •&«  nairiage.  At  length  one  of  them, 
■^.MwBjiA,  the  generous  daughter  of  the 
^««v,aeoeeded  in  aibolidiing  the  cruel  custom. 
Of  tite  dana  of  her  stories,  the  &&  narrator  induced 
f^jBto  dcfrr  her  execution  every  day  till  the 
*]*«iaaibcr,  by  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  an 
r**"l^|Bwhichahehadbem  Thus 
?*  '  r"""**  ""^  **®  nignts,— two  years  and 
i^**!"''  ^1  In  the  oourw  of  this  p^iod,  She- 
*^  bwBBie  the  mother  of  three  childroi.  These 
VJ.«fcie  the  throoe  of  her  husband.  The  stem 
JJ23;»^*«d  byher  tears;  he  clasped  his 
^  « csUien  to  his  bosom,  gave  Sheheraaade  her 

J"  »jpi«d  of  her  no  return,  but  the  frequent 
*J««aae  of  those  tales,  whidi  had  often  kept 
T*a«ed  with  delight  at  her  side.  Onlyapart 
tjj*]*y'«  known  to  the  first  French  translator  of 
^^tMbi  CMriusioa  was  unknown  tiU  von  Ham- 
«tt^the  dnsmstances  just  related,  and  laid 
^v^^wnrid.  Thcdellght  felt  by  Schahriar 
cl^!?^"7thoiBands  more  of  his  own  fiuth,and 

lj  u!?**  ■■them  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
(B,g^^<ad  bythe  taiHlations  through  the 
faariiil S?^"*?  Snrope,  and  will  continue  as 
oniJ^^  y  the  piMsiomena  of  a  myateri- 
tad  flSt*""*"'^  ny  by  the  magic  of  an  famooent 
r^m^^uUm,    Most  of  the  Arabian  tales 


aim  merely  to  deliaikt  the  &ncy,  yet  many  of  them 
contain  much  knomedge  of  mankkid,  and  sometimes 
acute  delineations  of  the  hidden  passions  and  vices  of 
man*s  heart,  and  much  practical  wisdom.  They  are 
doubly  interesting  to  the  Eun^ean  reader,  beoiuse 
they  place  before  us,  in  a  &r  more  striking  Ught  than 
travellers  can  do  it,  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Eastern 
nations.  The  fearless  courage  of  the  Arab  knight, 
his  propensity  to  bdd  adventures,  his  dexterity  and 
skill,  1^8  love  and  his  revenge,  Uie  cunning  of  the 
women,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  priests,  the  vena- 
litv  of  the  juoges,-- all  stand  before  us  in  full 
relief.  Golden  palaces,  beautiful  women,  splen- 
did gardens,  and  rich  banquets  captivate  our  senses, 
and  fetter  us  to  a  soil  in  which  we  delight  to 
view  the  shadowy  forms  of  a  foreign  world  o£ 
fancy.  Besides  this,  the  poetical  language  of  many 
passages,  and  the  great  ndiveti  of  the  whole,  caimot 
but  interest  the  reader.  If  we  were  to  grive  an  idea 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  by  pointing  out  its  very  anti- 
pode  in  literature,  we  would  mention  Dante's  Divma 
Commedia,  Both  are  creations  of  the  boldest  fimcy ; 
but  the  hitter  is  crave,  sometimes  harsh,  reflective,and 
speaks  design  throughout ;  the  former,  pla^ul,  naij^ 
sometimes  diildlah,  exhibiting  the  natural  flow  of  a 
lively  imagination.  There  are,  however,  some  truly 
and'deeply  tragical  tales  amoi^  them ;  we  only  men- 
tion that  of  All  Ebn  Becar  andSchemselnihar.— The 
pleasure  uispired  by  the  Arabian  Ni|^ts  soon  gave 
rise  to  numerous  imitations  and  changes.  We  ought 
to  mention,  among  the  first,  the  Thousand  and  one 
Days ;  an  imitation,  in  Persian,  of  the  Thousand  and 
one  Nights.  It  is  less  artless  than  the  pattern,  and  exe- 
cuted with  more  apparent  design.  It  attempts  to 
remove  the  pnjudice  of  a  king*s  daughter  against 
men,  by  recounting  numerous  examples  of  honour  and 
&ithfulnesB  in  that  sex.  Of  the  ancient  French  and 
German  paraphrases,  we  have  already  spoken  inci- 
dentally. Among  modem  paraphrases,  we  will  men- 
tion only  Oehlenschlager's  Aladdin,  which  is  founded 
on  one  of  the  Arabian  tales. 

Arabian  Sea  ;  a  part  of  the  Eastern  ocean,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia. 

Arabici  ;  a  sect  of  Christian  teachers  who  arose  in 
Arabia,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century.  Their 
dislinguidiing  doctrine  was,  that  the  human  soul  dies, 
decays,  and  rises  again,  at  the  same  time  with  Uie 
body.  Origen  refuted  and  converted  them,  A.  D. 
246. '  Their  error  took  its  rise  from  the  opinion,  at 
that  tune  prevalent,  of  the  materiality  of  the  soul. 

Abacatscha  ;  a  plant ;  a  native  of  the  chain  of  the 
Andes,  and  first  discovered  in  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota 
(New  Grenada,  in  Spanish  South  America).  It  is 
more  nourishing  and  prolific  than  the  potatoe  {tolanum 
iuberotum),  which  grows  wild  in  that  country,  in  the 
woods  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  in  Peru  and  Chile. 
In  tasteand  solidity,  the  aracatscha  resembles  tlie  Span- 
ish walnut  The  soil  requires  no  greater  degree  of 
warmth  or  moisture  than  is  affirdcd  by  Europe.  In 
Germany,  it  was  first  cultivated  successfully  in  Bam- 
berg or  Wurzburg.  In  the  I9th  page  <^the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  (Oct. 
1820),  Mr  Lambert  gives  an  account  of  the  aracat^ 
scha  (heracleum  tubmman  Molhut)^  and  its  cultivation 
in  England.  Mr  Jackson,  in  the  20th  page  of  the 
same  journal,  asserts  that  this  plant  grows  also  in  Uie 
country  of  Sus,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Athis,  and  is 
called,  by  the  Arabians,  aracaUcha,  or  aUchuy  I  e. 
dry  root.  How  did  it  find  its  way  to  America,  and 
mRjntain  its  origimil  name  there  ?  Had  the  old  Ara- 
bians more  knowledge  of  navigation  than  is  com- 
monly supposed  ?  Or  shall  we  believe  that  a  for- 
mer continent,  by  name  Jtlantity  has  sunk  below  the 
ocean,  which,  before  its  destruction,  formed  a  con- 
nexion between  Africa  and  South  America  ? 

2  F-4J 
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ARAcmncy  in  mythology,  daughter  of  IdnMD,  a  dyer 
of  purple,  at  Cdophon,  in  Ionia,  had  learned  from 
Pallas  the  art  of  weaving,  and  ventmned  U>  challenge 
her  teacher  to  a  trial  of  sulL  Invaindidthegoddess, 
in  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  forewarn  her  oftheOdn- 
aequenops  of  her  folly.  The  contest  bq^,  and  A. 
prepared,  with  much  skill,  a  web  which  represented 
the  amours  of  Jupiter.  This  irritated  Pallas,  who 
tore  the  web  in  pieces,  and  struck  A.  on  the  head 
with  the  shimle.  A.  hanged  herself  in  despair.  The 
goddess  restored  her  to  life,  but  changed  her  into  a 
spider. 

Arachmouxsy,  or  Aranbology  ;  the  art  of  decicUoff 
on  the  changes  of  the  weather  from  the  motions  ana 
and  works  m  spiders.  Intimations  of  it  appear  even 
in  Pliny  (H.N.,  book  xl,  sect  28).  It  is  also  treated  of 
ui  the  EungtDohrenden  PraeOea  (Things  of  everlast- 
ing Value),  which  appeared  at  Gorlits  in  1588.  In 
l&ter  times,  Quatremere  Di^onval,  once  member  of 
the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  during  an  eight 
months*  imprisonment,  in  wtiich  some  spiders  were 
his  only  companions,  made  various  obs^vations  on 
the  sulject,  and,  in  1797,  at  Paris,  made  known  his  dis- 
covery of  the  close  connexion  existing  between  the 
appearance  or  disappearance,  the  labmir  or  rest,  the 
greater  or  less  circumference  of  the  webs  and  fibres, 
of  spiders  of  di&rent  sorts,  and  the  atmospherical 
changes  from  fiiir  weather  to  rain,  finom  dry  to  wet, 
and  particularly  from  hot  to  cold,  and  from  frost  to  a 
milder  temperature. 

Arack,  or  Rack  ;  a  strong  spiritoous  liquor,  dis- 
tilled from  rice,  sugar-CRne,or  the  juice  of  the  coooa- 
nuL  The  hist,  which  is  the  best,  comes  from  Batavia; 
the  others  from  Goa.  At  Goa,  there  are  three  kinds 
— single,  double,  and  treble  distilled.  The  double 
is  most  sougtit,  although  weaker  than  the  Batavian. 

Arapat,  or  GiBiCL  kl  Orphat  (the  mountain  of 
knowledge  or  of  gratitude),  in  Arabia,  near  Mecca. 
The  Monammediuis  say  that  it  was  the  phioe  where 
Adam  first  received  his  wife.  Eve,  after  they  had  been 
expelled  from  Paradise,  and  separated  from  each 
other  ISO  yean.  On  the  summit  is  a  chapel  ascribed 
to  Adam,  rifled,  in  1007,  by  the  Wahabees.  The 
mountain  not  being  Urge  enough  to  contain  all  the 
devotees  that  come  annmdly  on  pilcprimage  to  Mecca, 
stones  are  set  up  round  it,  to  show  now  far  the  sacred 
1  imits  extend.  The  latest  description  of  a  celebration 
is  by  the  indefatigable  travellerBurckhardt(q.v.),who 
visited  the  place  in  July,  1814.  He  estimates  the 
number  present  at  70,000.  The  camp  covered  a 
space  of  between  three  and  four  miles  long,  and  from 
one  to  two  broad,  containing  900  tents  and  25,000 
camels.  In  this  Babel,  he  reckoned  about  fbrty  Ian* 
ffuages,  and  had  no  doubt  there  were  many  more. 
The  sennon  delivered  on  the  moiuit  constitutes  the 
main  ceremony  of  the  Hadj,  and  entitles  the  hearer 
to  the  name  and  privileges  of  a  Hadjy.  The  hill  is 
Rb«Hit  200  feet  high,  wiui  stone  steps  rpaching  to  the 
summit.  After  concluding  the  ceremonies  at  A.,  the 
pilgrims  set  out  for  Mecca,  passing  through  tJie  valley 
of  Muna,  on  their  return,  in  which  they  sp 


r  spend 
time  in  Honing  the  dani.  This  ceremony  consists  In 
throwing  stones  against  small  pilhirs  set  up  at  each 
end  of  the  valley.  Each  completes  63  jaculations. 
6  or  8000  sheep  and  goats  are  then  sacrificed.  The 
third  day  brings  them  back  to  Mecca,  where  some 
further  ceremonies  finish  the  festival. 

Araoon,  Tullia  d',  a  poetess  of  the  I6th  century, 
descended  from  an  illeffitlmate  branch  of  the  royal 
family  cif  Spain.  Her  Either,  Pietro  Tagliava,  car- 
dinal d*ArM;on,  whose  natural  daughter  she  was, 
placed  her  wst  at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  at  Rome, 
where  her  fine  talents  received  the  highest  degree  of 
cultt^ntion.  Her  works  which  remain  are,  <^  Rime,** 
in  <iue  8vo  val.  printed  hi  1547  ;  Dialcgo  deiP  infinite 


ffAmor9y  whk!ih  appeared  tai  the  ! 
MeMdunooUGwrimOyAU^fulSOd.     UerbcBntyuid 
accomplishments  were  ibetfaemeof  several  pocta» 
died,  near  Florence,  at  the  end  of  the  I6lh  i ^ 

Aragon,  kingdom  of.    See  Armgm^ 

Aral  ;  next  to  the  Caspian  sea,  the  largest 
pollection  of  water  in  Asia.  It  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  It  lies  amid  the  pfauns  of  the  Tmrimafw 
and  Kifghiaes.  Its  length  is  estunaied  at  250  utiln, 
and  its  enntest  breadth  at  120.  Its  water  is  salt,  like 
all  stanSng  collections  without  an  ootleL  It  rect-ivrs 
the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxaites,  and  contuns  a  nuitatode 
of  stui|;eons  and  seals.  It  is  endrded  by  desert,  «andy 
heaths,  and  its  sandy  shores  are  without  hailMiurt. 
Evaporation,  as  there  is  no  outlet,  seems  U>  ilimw  off 
its  water.  It  lies  very  low,  and  b  sunroiiiMied  by 
many  small  lakes  and  morasses,  but  no  hilla.  It  waa 
once,  probably,  united  with  the  Ganian  sea.  the  ess^ 
tern  coast  of  which  is  separated  from  the  ^neatns 
coast  of  the  A.  only  by  eighty  miles  of  Icnr,  saody, 
and  marshy  lands.  Both  ends  of  these  seas,  wbgie 
they  approach  each  other,  are  very  shallow.  The 
A.  is  full  of  isUuidSy  whidi,  like  Ua  banks,  are  with- 
out inhabitants. 

Aram,  Eugene,  a  man  of  considerable  kamiaitt 
and  remaiiuiDle  tar  his  unhappy  frte,  was  bom  m 
Yorkshire,  1704.  His  education  oonshted  ia  lean»- 
ing  to  read;  but,  bein^  of  a  studious  diqiciaitiaiv  far 
maide  sreat  progress  m  mathematical  stodies  aaJ 
polite  literature,  by  his  own  unaidod  exertjons.  He 
acquired  the  Latin  and  Greek  langnam,  reoMEiiii^  all 
of  the  Roman  and  most  of  the  Greel  rlaHsSn»>  hshI 
also  became  acquainted  with  the  oriental  and  C^tic 
tongues.  In  1734,  he  set  up  a  school  at  Ki 
borough,  where  he  married.  About  1745,  a 
maker  of  that  place,  named  Daniel  Clarke;,  wmt 
denly  missing  under  suspicious  drcumstanoes ;  and  no 
light  was  thrown  on  the  matter  till  full  tfahtecB  ^prar^ 
anerwards,  when  an  expression  dropped  bj  one 
Ridiard  Houseman  respecting  a  skeleton  then  dis- 
covered in  a  cave,  caused  him  to  be  taken  into  coi^ 
tody  as  one  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Clarice.  Fron 
his  confession,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  approhfiK 
sion  of  Aram,  who  had  long  smoe  Quitted  Yoricshhr', 
having  been  usher,  first  in  a  school  m  \jotaAom^  anj 
aftenrards  at  another  at  Hayes,  hi  Middlescs,  and  in 
1757  at  the  erammar-school  at  Lyna,  in  all  ^rhich 
pUices  he  had  acquitted  himself  with  credit,  and  |Mt>> 
secuted  his  studies  with  great  diligence.  He 
arrested  hi  the  hitter  endof  1758,  and  fara^ihi 
trial  on  the  3d  of  August,  1759,  at  Yoris,  whmr,  i 
withstanding  an  able  and  eloquent  defienoe  which  ^ 
read  to  the  court,  he  was  satisfiictorily  oooTictrd  o€ 
the  murder  of  Clarke,  and  sentenced  to  be  execaacd. 
After  his  conviction,  he  confessed  the  iuatjoe  of  ht« 
sentence,  and  alleged  his  sunricion  of  an  nnlnwfnl 
intercourse  between  Clarke  and  his  wife,  as  hit  oaota^e 
for  the  commisskm  of  the  murder.  He  attcmptnl  to 
end  his  life,  while  in  prison,  by  bleedings,  hot  ^v^t 
revived  and  executed.  His  case  fnoduced  «1  the 
time  a  great  sensation,  and  has  of  late  been  psi  mj 
hito  the  service  of  fiction. 

Aranda  (don  Pedro  Pablo,  Abans  de  Bolca>  canm 
of;  bom  1719,  of  a  tfistuiguished  hmily  in  Arai|^^. 
He  devoted  himself  to  miutarypnrsnita;  hot,  ab  h^ 
discovered  a  remarkably  penetrating  apirit,  Clia>l#« 
III.  appointed  him  his  minister  at  the  ooort  of  An> 
gttstus  III.  king  of  Poland,  an  office  which  he  l^U 
seven  years.  After  his  return,  he  beoane  KorenKv- 
general  of  Valencia.  In  1765,  the  kin|^  leenJIrU 
mm,  in  consequence  of  an  insorrectkm  that  bioke  ciut 
in  Madrid,  and  appointed  him  pmidoit  of  the  cfwrn 
cil  of  Castile.  A.  not  only  restored  onhr,  but  ai^o 
effeoted  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  fcii^. 
dom.    The  infinence  of  Rome  and  the  pricsta,  Impw  « 
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Hv^aoeeiM  in  ioduciiig  the  king  to  send  hhn  on 
to  cnbaf  to  Finnoe.  In  Paris  A.  Uved  nine  yean ; 
tJM  ntsncl  lo  Madrid,  as  counsellor  of  state,  and 
liTid  a  •  nt  of  disgrace,  till  the  queen,  not  con- 
totodvitk  the  count  Florido  Blanca,  in  1792,  gave 
hs  pin  10  A.  Some  months  after,  he  was  sucked- 
M,  indy  to  the  di^ieasure  of  the  courtand  nation, 
bf  im  Manuel  Godof  (q.  ▼.)  A.  continued  president 
«f  1^  eoundl  of  state  till  he  declared  his  opinion 
fp^pfcci^  the  war  acainst  France,  when  he  was  ban- 
bM  to  Anagon.  He  died  here,  A.  D.  1794,  leav- 
avafomr  widow,  and  no  children.  Madrid  was 
otiwrd  to  him,  in  a  gnat  degree,  for  its  security, 
f«u  onier,  and  the  a&lltioa  ofmany  abuses. 

Auxjub;  a  villace  and  oalace,  with  splendid 
ffideu,  beaotifbl  wuks  shaded  with  elms,  and  a 
yui  fat  hootinff,  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Toledo, 
ua darauac  Sbadj  vale  of  the  Tagus,  which  re- 
mns  here  the  waters  of  the  Xarama ;  thirty  miles 
fron  Madrid,  to  which  a  Roman  road,  built  by  Fer- 
tead  VL,  leads ;  every  mile  of  which  cost  3,000,000 
nail,  about  117,000  dollars.  A.  lies  in  Ion.  3«  36' 
v.,  lit  11*  5'  N.  The  court  usually  resides  here 
<R«  fvter  till  the  close  of  June,  when  the  number 
ofpiipleiacrfasesfinom  2600  to  about  8000.  Charles 
V.  oaried  out  this  vale  as  the  seat  of  a  royal  resi- 
<iaa.  Philip  IL  founded  the  palace  and  garden. 
iUflRenaon,  partkndarly  Ferdinand  VI.,  Charles 
IIU  aadCharles  IV.,  improved  and  greatly  enkiiged 
t.  TV  fillace  is  baUtm  the  Dutch  style,  and  has 
knudaod  itaigfat  streets,  whidi  cut  each  other  at 
"^  aofUi^  The  palace  has  marble  stairs,  superb 
turn  from  the  manofiulory  of  St  Ildefonso,  rich 
*«b  of  ait ;  and  both  the  church  and  the  monastery 
■»  adorecd  with  many  ine  paintings  by  Spanish  and 
iWu  oasttn.  The  aa«a  dei  lahwhr  was  designed 
^CMcslV.  with  great  richness  and  splendour. 
Ti»  paboe  of  A.  has  Seen  often  celebrated  by  Span- 
<•  pueia,  lad  is  renowned  for  its  gardens,  shaded 
«i>U  aad  watcr-worics.  The  garaens  are  in  the 
(■adf  a  aar.  The  chief  walk,  overshadowed  by 
•»ai  ii  ODD  or  700  paces  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and 
a  Used  by  a  quidt-aet  hedge.  Every  seventy  or 
'^  paoea,  there  are  resting-places,  in  the  form  of 
^  ^^^"^  oooled  with  fountains.  Twelve  passages, 
^^Wof  eiai4rees,  unite  in  fonning  a  large,  round 
«<^  The  loyal  stnd,  the  heids  of  mules  uid  bui&r 
"^  the  grounds  under  tiHace,  the  orchards  and 
9iim  htfa,  were  formerly  m  a  good  condition, 
^^nv  B  a  iBantaiD  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  which 
««norGtuiber^s  salts  is  obtained.  A.  has  become 
r^^faaifd,  of  late  yeara^  by  the  revolution  of  March 

Aifcur;  a  awuntain  in  Armenia,  in  the  pachalic 
'^EoBiou  It  stands  oo  an  extensive  plain,  and  is 
[«Ma»d  by  low  hiUs  with  mount  TYturus.  Its 
*— <»  ogiwwl  with  perpetual  snow,  in  the  form  of 
>  lapv-Wcui  into  two  peaks,  presents  a  formidable 
^"MSBoe  with  ita  aagay  cUA  and  deep  precipices. 
^  Hta  peak,  Maaia,  is  in  the  Fenian  province  of 
^  n^to  the  height  of  about  9«X)  feet  It  is 
*^  cnMea  elenrtlon  in  the  whole  region,  whence 
■^NaoryaCnas  that  Noah*^  ark  settled  upon  it. 

AuAir  or  Piuir  MomrrAUi ;  a  mountain  of  North 
<^>N«.  OB  the  N.  sale  of  the  Yadkin,  about  sixteen 
«*>VofSblcB.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  height,  and 
'^^•ihefena  of  a  pyramid,  with  an  area  of  an 
M>t  a  aip,  on  which  is  a  stupendous  rock  300  feet 
H(^  Itam  the  summit  of  thb  rock  there  is  an  ex- 
^'^'^  «««9aed,  and  deli|^itfol  prospect  It  is 
*^t  the  diaaaee  of  seventy  miles,  and  served  as 
ahiHB  or  pilot  to  the  ImUaaa  in  their  routes. 

AiAT^;  a  Creek  poet,  bom  at  Soli  (Pompeiopolis), 

'"'  '      He  ioorisbcd  about  270  B.  C  was  a  fa- 


«l' 


of  PlolcaqrPhiladelphus,  and  a  firm  friend  to 


Antlgonus  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
We  know  him  only  from  his  poem  PAtenomena,  in 
which  he  has  given  us,  in  correct  and  elegant  verse, 
all  that  was  then  known  of  the  heavens,  with  their 
signs  and  appearances,  although  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  not  himself  an  astronomer.  The 
esteem  which  the  ancients  had  for  this  work,  appears 
fix>m  the  &ct  that  it  was  translated  by  Cicero,  Ciesar 
Germanicus,  and  Avienus.  Eratosthenes,  with  many 
other  great  astronomers,  wrote  commentaries  on  it 
The  best  editions  are  by  Fell.  Oxford,  1672?;  by 
Buhle,  Leipsic,  1793—1801, 2  vols.;  and  by  Matthiae, 
Frankfort,  1817—18.  It  has  been  transhited  into 
German  fay  J.  H.  Voes,  Heidelb,  1824,  and  published 
with  the  Greek  text  and  illustrations. 

AaxTDS  of  Sicyon,  son  of  Clinias,  was  born  273 
B.  C.  His  fiither  fell  in  a  tumult  excited  by  Aban- 
tidas,  and  A.  lied,  without  knowing  it,  into  the  house 
of  the  tyrant's  sister,  who,  struck  with  the  circum- 
stance, saved  the  life  of  the  boy,  then  seven  years 
old.  Afterwards  he  was  sent  to  Argos,  and  the  ex« 
iles  from  Sicyon  expected  in  him  the&  fbture  restorer. 
When  he  had  scarcely  reached  his  twentieth  year,  he 
delivered  Sicyon  from  the  tyrant  Nicocies.  He  would 
qot  stain  the  liberty  of  his  native  city  with  the  blood 
of  any  citisen,  but  met  with  much  difficulty  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  affiurs,  as,  besides  a  large  party  in 
the  city,  the  king  of  Maoedon  also  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  deposed  iVicodes.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  deemed  it  best  to  join  Sicyon  to  the  Achaean 
league,— the  only  remaining  support  of  freedom  in 
Greece.  By  his  influence  with  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt,  he  obtamed  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  set- 
tle the  various  claims  of  the  returned  citisens,  and, 
being  vested  with  tlie  supreme  constitutional  power 
in  Sicyon,  he  governed  with  justice  and  moderation. 
In  due  time,  being  made  general  of  the  Achsan 
league,  he  recovered  the  almost  inaccessible  fortress 
of  Corinth  from  the  king  of  Macedoo,  by  a  plan 
which  is  one  of  the  most  admired  instances  of  ancient 
military  stratagem.  In  the  end,  however,  owing  to 
a  hostile  leac^  against  the  Adueans  between  the 
^tolians  ana  Spartans,  A.,  in  opposition  to  his  own 
principles,  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
Antifonus,  king  of  Macedon.  This  turned  the  tide 
of  a£irs  for  a  while,  but,  on  the  death  of  Antigonus, 
similar  difficulties  occurring,  his  successor,  Philip, 
was  in  the  same  manner  called  to  the  aid  of  the 
Achieans.  At  first,  Philip  highly  esteemed  A.,  but 
was  gradually  estranged  from  him,  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  had  caused  a  slow  poison  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  him,  for  A.,  spitting  blood  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  friead,  exclaimed,  ^  Behold  the  friendship 
of  kings!"  He  died  in  his  fifly-seventh  year,  216 
B.  C,  and  was  interred  with  the  highest  honours. 
A.  was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  ana  noble-minded 
men  that  shed  lustre  on  the  declining  days  of  Greece. 
Polybius  speaks  in  high  terms  of  Commentaries,  writ- 
ten by  A.  on  his  own  actions  and  the  affiiirs  of  the 
Achsans,  which,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  have  not 
reached  posterity.  The  chief  materials  for  his  hi»« 
tory  are  to  be  found  in  Polybius  and  Plutarch. 

Araucamiamb.  This  is  a  South  American  nation, 
of  400,000  mhabitants,  in  the  southern  part  of  Chile. 
They  occupy  a  territory  containing  64,000  square 
miles,  and  stretching  from  S3"  44'  to  39*50*  of  S.  lat 
They  have  maintaSied  their  independence  against 
the  Spaniards  to  the  present  time.  Bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  river  Bio-Bio,  on  the  S.  by  the  river  Gal- 
lacally,  on  the  £.  by  the  Andes,  and  W.  by  the 
Pacific  ocean,  they  live  under  a  free,  though  aristo- 
cratical  form  of  government,  agreeably  to  common 
kiws  and  customs.  They  dwell  hi  TiUag^,  and  em- 
ploy themselves  in  agriculture  and  raising  cattle. 
The  woollen  dress  of  tne  men  is  a  shirt  ana  a  dark- 
2r— c2 
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blue 


the  vonen  wear  a  nmUe  and  a  lan|^ 
The  fivcmen  live  in  hots.    V^ietaUes 


petticoat. 

farm  their  princmal  fixxL  Polygamf  prevails  amoo|r 

them,  yet  the  domestic  a&irs  are  manaced  hj  the 


Their  }mofrmm  is  allied  to  the 
One  of  the  four  toqnis  O'igfa  hereditary  nobili^)  coo- 
dncts  the  pubUc  affiunL  If  he  does  not,  hofwevery 
r  imiTenal  respect,  the  ulmenes,  or  hereditary 
1  of  an  inferior  class,  diqJace  him,  and  sob- 
ne  of  their  own  nomber.  Distinguished 
knowledge  and  boldness  most  be  shown  by  the  nobi- 
lity, to  excite  respecL  The  geneial  appoints  his  own 
iieotenant,  who,  in  his  torn,  appoints  another  for 
himselH  Thus  erery  inferior  rank  is  dependent  upon 
the  one  above  it,  yet  not  on  the  sapreme  power,  in 
establishing  laws  and  determining  in  military  opera- 
tions, every  A.  has  a  voioe.  The  executive  power, 
however,  is  not  bound  by  expression  of  the  popular 
opinion.  Till  1551,  the  A.  fooght  only  on  foot,  and 
tlien,  for  the  first  time,  they  teamed  the  value  of 
cavalry.  Now  they  have  many  hones,  and,  on  their 
marches,  each  rider  cairies  a  fioot  soldier  behind  him, 
so  as  to  advance  with  more  speed.  In  battles,  the 
cavalry  are  posted  on  both  wings.    The  lieutenant- 

rE«al,  vioe-toani,  commands  one  of  the  winA  In 
middle  stand  the  infimtry,  armed  with  dubs  or 
spears.  They  are,  likewise,  well  skilled  in  the  use 
of  firearms.  In  their  battles,  a  portion  of  the  war- 
riors usually  remain  behind  as  a  eorpt'de-reterve. 
The  A.  advance  to  an  attack  with  a  hideous  noise. 
In  therevdotiooary  stnwgles  of  the  South  American 
states,  the  toqui  of  the  ATresolved  upon  neutrality, 
which  he  honourably  maintained. 

Asskla;  now  J^Mf;  a  small  place  in  Eastern 
Assyria,  renowned  for  a  decisive  oattle  fought  by 
Alexander  the  Great  aeainst  Darius,  at  Gau^mels^ 
in  its  neighbourtiood,  B,  C.  331. 

AaaiTBa;  a  name  applied  amooff  the  Romans,  1. 
to  a  iudge,  whom  the  praetor  had  commissioned  to 
decide  a  controversy  pending  before  him,  according 
to  the  principles  of  equity  Um  aquo  ei  bono) ;  2.  to  a 
person  to  whom  the  contending  parties  had  committed 
the  decision  of  their  dispute,  vrithout  the  interference 
of  a  magistrate,  by  an  agreement  partly  vrith  one 
another  ^ompromifmin),  partly  vrith  him  {reeeptum) ; 
finally,  3.  one  whom  the  contoiding  parties  had  only 
consulted,  with  the  design  of  his  drawing  up  terms  of 
settlement,  without  binmng  themselves  to  assent  to 
them.  To  an  arbiter,  in  Uie  first  signification,  deci- 
sions were  committed  by  the  praetor  only  in  affiiirs  of 
trust  and  confidence  (m  negotiu  boiut  Jidet),  not  in 
cases  of  strict  right  (m  tugoiiu  thicti  JuHm),  In  the 
latter  cases,  the  prastor  appointed  a  judge  {Judex  pe- 
daneut)  who  was  to  decide  acoording  to  a  strict  rule 
(formula)  which  was  given  to  him.  In  this  three- 
fold signification,  the  arbiters  Qtmsmrm)  among  the 
Athenians  are  comprehended.  From  the  arbiter 
comes  the  arbitralor,  i.  e.  one  to  whom  the  deciding 
judge  proposes  questions  depending  on  scientific  or 
technical  knowledge,  which  affect  tne  decision  of  the 
dispute.  From  the  opinions  of  such  a  man,  the  par- 
ties may  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  a  third  (to  a  redue^ 
Ho  ad  arhiirhan  boni  orn).  But  as  soon  as  they  have 
committed  the  decision  to  a  third  by  an  agreement 
{eompromUaum),  and  the  commission  {recephtm)  has 
been  received  by  him,  they  must  submit  to  his  deci- 
sion. His  sentence  (arhUrhtmj  or  laiudunC^  can  only 
be  assailed  when  something  finaudulent,  e.  g.  bribery, 
can  be  proved  against  him.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
learned  Jurists,  however,  it  may  be  called  in  questioo 
in  case  of  a  great  though  unintentional  violation  of 
Justice  {^ropier  kttkmem  enormUnmani^  Justinian 
established  a  distinction  between  the  decision  to  which 
the  parties  subscribe,  or  wfaidi  they  approve  by  a 
silence  of  ten  days,  and  that  against  which  they  have 


protested  within  ten  days.  The  former  is  called  cr<^ 
trimmkomologaimm ;  the latter,iMii  homoUtgatum,  The 
latter,  aoooiding  to  hhn,  onght  to  have  no  legal  forrf. 

AaBnATKXi.  Parties  may  submit  a  diKiiite  to  ar- 
bitration  either  orally  or  in  writiM^,  anC  hi  etther 
case,  the  award,  when  properly  macfe,  will  be  binding 
upon  the  parties.  The  snbmiaBion  is  hi  the  natufv 
ot  a  cnmmlssinn  by  both  parties  to  the  arbttiatoii  to 
determme  the  sulject  in  dispute.  If  either  revoke* 
this  authority  before  the  award  is  made,  the  aviud 
will  not  be  binding  upon  the  party  so  pftyvokinc 
But  if  the  snbmissJoo  were  by  bond  or  covenant,  or  in 
writings  and,  in  some  cases,  if  it  were  merely  oral,  the 
other  party  will  be  entitled  to  damMea  aphm  the 
party  so  revoking,  for  the  breach  oThis  Bgrecmeitf 
to  submit  the  matter  In  dispute  to  arbitntiaa.  Gen- 
eral agreementa  to  submit  disputes  that  may  arisr. 
such  as  those  contained  in  policies  of  hismoee,  are 
not  bhiding  by  the  laws  of  England.  Sfanilar  agree, 
mentsi  are,  however,  binding  in  Germany,  and  sone 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  where  articles  of  CDptit- 
nenhip  frequently  contain  a  clause  to  snfaoiit  di^ote^ 
between  the  partners  to  arbitration;  and  wills  oAra 
contain  a  prorisioo  that  disputes  among  the  legativ^ 
and  devisees  shall  be  so  settled.  In  sobmicting  de- 
putes under  these  stipulations,  the  parties  aooMtinm 
take  an  oath  to  comiuy  with  the  airard,  or  they  agm* 
upon  a  penalty  fi)r  not  complying.  Each  is  bindinir. 
One  reason  for  not  giving  HkrX  to  such  genmJ 
agreements  in  England  is,  that  it  substitutes  ochrr 
tnbunals  in  the  phlce  of  those  establisbed  by  thelav^ 
of  the  country,  which  may  be  done  hi  case  of  a  de- 
pute that  has  actually  arisen,  but  not  by  a  gvmal 
and  pro^iective  agreement  The  laws  of  most  ooa»- 
tries,  however,  &voor  the  settlement  of  dispom  by 
arbitration.  The  parties  may  agree  hi  court  lo  refer 
their  case  to  arbitratioo,  and  the  judges  will  recor* 
nise  the  agreement.  Crimes  cannot  be  nade  the 
subjects  of  adjustment  and  composition  by  ailwtratfcsu 
for  the  public  Is  here  one  party ;  but  the  pcnosal 
injuries  and  pecuniary  damage  resulting  feoiB  crimn 
or  breaches  of  the  peace  may  be  made  subjects  of  rr^ 
ferenoe.  Aa  to  the  persons  who  may  agree  npoB  a 
submission,  any  one  may  do  so  who  is  capable  of 
making  a  disposition  of  his  property,  or  a  release  of 
his  right ;  but  one  under  a  natural  or  civil  incaparity 
cannot,  as  a  married  woman  or  minor.  The  arbitra- 
tors  chosen  by  the  parties  are  often  aatfaorised  lo 
choose  an  umpire,  in  case  they  disagree ;  but  in  some 
of  the  general  stipulations  for  reference  in  Gcfnaay, 
the  umpire  Is  agreed  on  beforehand  by  the  paitir*. 
As  an  arbitrator  is  a  judge  who  receives  a  comwiwinn 
from  the  contending  oeraes,  it  most  be  left  to  Ihrm 
to  decide  on  his  qualifications,  and  the  laws  do  not 
generally  make  any  specific  provisions  on  thb  sab- 
>ct  If,  howeTer,  it  appean  that  the  arfailiaCar  was 
interested,  and  his  interest  was  unknown  to  one  of 
the  parties,  or  that  he  was  bribed,  or  that  any  ath«r 
strong  djection  lay  agafaist  his  acting  aa  aebitialor, 
exception  may  be  ma£  to  the  award  on  that  aoeoaoi. 
The  provisions  of  various  statutes  for  cavryteg  awards 
into  execution,  and  the  exceptions  that  maybe  amde 
to  them  on  the  ground  of  intereat,  dreaanrcntioii* 
mistake,  or  informality,  are  toonmncrous  to  be  stau^l 
particnlariy. 

AasaoATH,  or  ABsaaaoTaicK,  a  royal  harfjtk.  aaJ 
sea-port  town  in  the  county  of  Forfer,  Scotlaad,  atoa. 
ated  near  the  confluence  of  the  small  river  Brachic, 
with  the  German  ocean,  56  miles  N.  E.  flraaa  &ds^ 
burgh.  The  eariy  history  of  Arbroath  la  chic^  cdb< 
nected  with  its  abbey,  the  ndna  of  which  aflnd  scnk> 
ing  proofs  of  its  fonnerraanifioenoa.  RlagWUIiaja 
the  Lion  granted  the  privueges  of  a  rofal  bavgiii  tM 
Arbroath  about  the  middle  of  the  Itth  oratury,  aa  ~ 
founded  the  abbey  in  1178,  which  wi     '   * 
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ikmaurjoClhoankBeckeL  The  monks  were  of 

the  Tynoenflio  order,  and  enjoyed  great  privileges. 

lt»  la*  abbot  was  Gudinal  Beaton,  alter  whose  death 

itftflipiejtotlie  religioas  seal  of  the  refanneis. 

Thrtondedined  with  the  abbey  until  17S6,  when 

eoBHree  hfgan  to  reviTe,  and  the  manufiicture  was 

■iflttkn  St  Osiaburn,  brown  linens,  and  sail 

(ki  wiiidi  has  eminenuy  succeeded,  and  forms  the 

praqai  fmplojment  of  the  inhabitants.    The  har- 

Urof  Aibraath  is  artificial,  but  well  sheltered  by  a 

^pier,iod  defended  by  a  small  battery.     About 

i9rc«ebof  from  6OI0  160  tons  burthen  belong  to 

i^  putt  viiich  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  BiQtic 

nd  eoKCiDg  Hides.    Population  of  Arbroath,  8972. 

AiKiDOT,  Alexmder,  a  Scottish  divine,  in  the  reign 

tf  Jims  VL,  and  sealoos  promoter  of  the  reformation, 

m  ban  in  the  year  1538.    He  was  much  employed 

bf  dKcbRh  of  Scotland  in  its  tedious  disputes  with 

ti«  npBCf  dnrii^  the  minority  of  James  VI. ;  and 

mated  the  kiiS^  so  much  by  the  part  he  took  in 

tW  attn,  as  wSi  as  by  editing  the  publication  of 

BaeteBsn's  History,  that  he  was  ordered  to  confine 

iiiBrtfwitbin  his  college  of  Aberdeen,  of  which  he 

«  principal.    Th»  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his 

^atk,wbidi  took  place  in  1583.    His  only  existing 

«^  is  an  elegant  treatise,  entitled  ^  Orationes  de 

inpK  et  dignitote  Juris,"  Edin.  1572, 4to. 

^MMnmn,  John,  an  eminent  physician  and  dis- 
MRubed  wit,  was  bom  at  Arbuthnot,  near  Mon- 
taF,  io  Sootlaod,  sooti  after  the  restoration,  but  in 
vtatyiar  is  nnoertain.  He  received  the  degree  of 
^ooorof  pbyaic  at  Che  university  of  Aberdeen,  and 
'Wtd  in  the  business  of  teaching  mathematics  in 
Loun,  where  be  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
"v^tapaad  by  his  skill  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
y  hi  ITOi,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  royal 
yfrt  ia  oonaequenoe  of  his  communicating  to  that 
WyiCBrkMsand  instroctive  treatise  *'•  on  tne  regu- 
«<!  «f  the  births  of  the  sexes ;"  and  soon  after 
»  wa  appointed  f&ysidBn  extraordinary,  and  then 
wT^en  m  ordinary,  to  queen  Anne.  About  this 
^kebeane  intimate  with  Swift  and  Pope,  and 
(^  briUiaat  triumviiate  fi)nned  the  plan  of  a  sa- 
^  «  the  abuaes  of  human  leamhig.  But  the 
^f'ttiaBof  this  design  was  interrupted  by  the  death 
« j^S^KCB,  and  we  have  only  an  imperfect  essay, 
^«tte  title  of  MemoirM  0/  Martmus  Seriblerus, 

oT*^  of  <pieen  Anne  made  such  an  impression 
;^«3or  Arbuthnot,  that,  to  divert  his  melancholy, 
^*<j|nl  ftris, and,  on  his  return,  was  deprived  of 
^'^  P*OB  at  9i  James^  He  continued,  however, 
^  Pactaoe  of  his  profession,  and,  in  1723,  was 
^^B  vond  censor  of  the  royal  college  of  physi- 
^SBdafiervarda  an  elect  of  the  aame  coUeffe. 
^  attctedwith  an  asthma,  which,  having  un- 
^«nl  with  hii  yean,  was  at  last  become  incurable, 
^rabedU)  Hampstead  for  relief;  but,  being  sensi. 
T^^bia diseaae  was  mortal,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
J^Jjfcae  be  «Bcd  in  1735.— The  principal  works 
^ worAdntfanot  are, an  Examination  of  Doctor 
•«nrft  Aooouot  of  the  Deluge,  1697,  and  an 
^« the  Usefohiess  of  Mathematical  Learning, 
*^  *ae  the  foundation  of  his  literary  reputation ; 
^2**  ^  Afldent  Coins,  Weights  and  Measures, 
2J"'wd  exemplified,  in  several  Dissertations, 
2?/W*»«^  in  1727 ;  the  treatise  of  the  Nature 
J'woeofAliaeBts,  1732 ;  and  that  of  the  Effects 
^AfvHaaaa  Bodies,  1733.  In  these  be  displays 
?^SBdeitenaiveic8niing.  His  treatise  on  the 
JT?f^  ^  SooUing  of  the  Ancients,  his  History 
Him  Jd  ^  contribotions  to  Martinus  Scriblerus, 
.^7??  Miiical  Lying,  and  other  pieces  usually 
r***"  ^  Swift's  works,  are  equally  distinguished 
Z  J?*'**y»  .•*»  Md  exquisite  satire.  His  epitaph 
^"^"H  >•  s  maatrrly  composition  in  its  kind. 


His  miscellaneous  works  have  been  published  in  2 
vols.  12mo.,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  prefixed,  but 
some  of  the  pieces  there  given,  are  now  known  not 
to  be  his.  Arbuthnot  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  lite- 
rary friends.  Pope  has  addressed  to  him  the  '*  Proloe:ue 
to  the  Satires,"  and  Swift  affectionately  adverts  to  him 
in  more  than  one  of  his  poems.  <*  Arbuthnot,"  he 
says  in  one  place,  ^  has  more  vrit  than  we  all  have, 
and  more  humanity  than  wit"  The  following  sketch 
of  his  character,  from  Dr  Johnson's  life  of  Pope,  is 
justified  by  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  and  of 
his  works :— *'  Arbuthnot  was  a  man  of  great  compre- 
hension ;  skilful  in  his  practice,  versed  in  the  sciences, 
acquainted  with  ancient  literature,  and  able  to  ani- 
mate his  mass  of  knowledge  by  a  brifirht  and  active 
imagination ;  a  scholar,  wiui  great  bruliance  of  wit ; 
a  wit,  who,  in  the  crowd  of  life,  retained  and  dis- 
covered a  noble  ardour  of  religious  seal ;  a  man  esti- 
mable for  his  learning,  amiable  for  his  life,  and  vene- 
rable for  his  piety." 
Arc,  Jeanne  d'.  See  Joan  of  Are, 
Arcade,  any  opening  in  a  building  formed  by  au 
arch.  Of  late,  there  &ive  been  erected  in  some  of 
our  principal  cities,  elegant  ranges  of  8h(^s  and 
warehouses,  so  constructed  as  to  forma  covered  lane, 
to  which  the  term  arcads  is  applied. 

Abcatoa  ;  the  middle  and  highest  part  of  the  Pelo- 
poimesus ;  the  Greek  Switaerland ;  lx>uuded  on  the 
north  by  Achaia  and  Sicyon,  on  the  east  by  Argolis, 
on  the  south  by  Messenia,  and  on  the  west  by  Elis. 
It  is  rich  in  rivers,  springs,  and  pastures,  and  is  wa- 
tered by^the  Eurotas  aM  Alpheus.  The  princi[»l 
mountains  were  called  Cyllency  Etymanihw,  Stynu 
phtUus,  and  Menedut,  From  its  first  inhabitants,  the 
Pelasgi,  the  land  derived  the  name  Pelasgia,  In 
later  times,  it  was  divided  among  the  fifty  sons  of 
Lycaon,  and  received  from  his  grandson.  Areas,  the 
name  Jrcadia.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  small 
kingdoms  made  themselves  free,  and  formed  a  con- 
federacy. The  principal  were,  ManUnea,  where 
Epaminondas  obtained  a  victory  and  a  tomb  (now  the 
village  of  Mondi),  Tegea  fnow  Tripolizsa),  Orchome- 
nus,  Pheneus,  Psophis,  ana  Megalopolis.  The  shep- 
herds  and  hunters  of  the  rugged  mountain  country 
remained  for  a  long  time  in  a  savage  state.  By  de- 
they  Bcquiild  the  rudiments  of  civilisation, 
to  cultivate  their  fields,  and  to  amuse  them- 
ves  with  dancing  and  music  Their  chief  deity 
was  Pan,  and  the  occupation  of  the  people  almost 
entirely  pastorel.  This,  together  with  the  romantic 
character  of  the  country,  occasioned  the  pastoral  poets 
to  select  Arcadia  for  the  theatre  of  their  fiftbles. 

Arcadians,  Academy  of  the ;  a  society  of  Italian 
poets  in  Rome,  established  in  the  hitter  half  of  the 
17th  century,  for  the  improvement  of  taste  and  the 
cultivation  of  Italian  poetry.  The  wliole  constitution 
of  the  society  had  as  its  object  the  imitation  of  the 
pastoral  life  of  the  Arcadians.  Hence  their  meetings 
are  held  in  gardens,  and  every  member  adopts  the 
name  of  a  Greek  shepherd,  by  which  he  is  called  in 
the  society.  Under  these  names  the  poems  of  the 
members  are  usually  published.  The  laws  of  the 
society  are  drawn  up  after  the  model  of  the  twelve 
Roman  tables :  the  most  important  are,  that  the  so- 
ciety shall  have  no  patron,  and  that  no  poems  are  to 
be  read  which  are  contrary  to  religion  and  good 
morals.  The  device  of  the  society  is  the  syrinx  (the 
ancient  shepherd's  pipe),  entwined  with  pines  and 
laurels.  Only  poets  (without  distinction  of  sex,  how- 
ever) can  be  members  of  it.  Formerly,  the  society 
enjoyed  much  respect,  and  it  was  an  cjiject  of  ambi- 
tion to  obtain  admission  to  it ;  but  this  is  no  longer 
the  case.  In  imitation  of  the  chief  society  in  Rome, 
societies  for  the  same  purpose  were  instituted  in 
several  Italian  cities.    Cn^cimbeni  (q.  v.)  has  pub- 
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liahed  coliecUoos  of  the  poems  of  this  association,  and 
biogrephips  of  several  of  its  members.  In  182^4,  Leo 
XII.,  under  the  name  of  Leo  Pisiate  Ceeropio,  was 
admitted  a  member. 

Abcanum;  a  secret;  especially  a  secret  remedy, 
or  a  medicine  of  which  the  ingredients  and  prepara- 
tion are  kept  secret.  Such  medicines,  on  accoimt  of 
numerous  abuses,  have  been  made,  in  some  countries, 
an  object  of  medical  police.  In  the  time  of  alchymy, 
there  were  many  celebrated  arcana. 

AacmiLADs,'  a  Greek  philosopher,  the  founder  of 
the  second  or  middle  academy,  was  bom  at  Pitane, 
in  .fiolia,  in  the  first  year  of  the  116th  Olympiad, 
B.  C.  316,  and  sent  to  Athens  to  study  rhetoric,  but 
philosophy  attracted  him  more.  He  enjoyed  the 
instractions  of  the  Peripatetic  Theophrastus,  then  of 
Polemon,  and,  after  the  death  of  Crates,  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  academy,  but  made  important  innovations 
in  its  doctrines.  Plato  and  his  successors  had  distin- 
guished two  kinds  of  objects— material,  which  act 
upon  the  senses,  and  those  that  are  only  compre- 
hended by  the  mind.  Our  notions  of  the  former, 
they  say,  compose  opinion ;  of  the  latter,  knowledge. 
Ansesilaus,  who  approached  to  scepticism,  or  rather 
went  beyond  it,  denied  that  a  man  knows  any  thing 
—even  the  fiuA  that  he  knows  nothing.  He  rejected 
as  fidse  and  delusive  the  testimony  of  the  senses, 
and  accordingly  maintained,  that  the  truly  wise  man 
can  maintain  nothing.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to 
combat  all  opinions.  As  he  was  obliged,  however, 
to  reconcile  these  strange  maxims  with  the  necessities 
of  life,  imposed  alike  on  every  being,  he  said  their 
strict  applicatioo  was  admitted  only  in  science,  and 
that  a  man  may  even  adhere  to  what  is  only  probable 
in  the  present  life.  Moreover,  he  was  kind  to  tlie 
distressed,  and  a  friend  to  pleasure.  A  rival  of  Aris- 
tippus,  he  divided  his  time  between  Venus,  Bacchus, 
ana  the  Muses,  without  ever  filling  a  public  office. 
He  died,  from  an  intemperate  inchilgence  in  wine, 
seventy-five  years  old,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  134th 
Olympiad. 

Arch,  in  building.    See  j4rchitecture. 

Arch  (from  the  Greek  prefix  m^xOi  ^  syllable 
which  Is  placed  before  some  words,  in  order  to  de- 
note the  highest  degree  of  their  kind,  whether  good 
or  bad,  e.  g.  arehangeiy  archduke^  archchanceUor, 
arehbiihopy  archtmrH  of  evii,  archfiend,  archfiaHerer, 
arehfeUm,  &C.  Many  of  the  highest  officers  in  differ- 
ent empires  have  this  syllable  prefixed  to  their  titles, 
and,  in  the  German  empire,  the  arch-offices  {enetmter), 
as  they  were  called,  were  of  high  importance.  They 
were  established  in  France,  by  the  same  constitution 
which  oanferred  the  imperial  dignity  on  Nf4>oleon. 

Archaism;  an  antiquated  wora  or  phrase.  In  ge- 
neral, the  use  of  arcliaisms  is  objectionable,  but  in 
certain  kinds  of  writing,  and  particularly  in  poetry, 
they  may  even  be  an  ornament,  as  they  are  often 
pecttliariy  forcible. 

Archa2«gbl  ;  the  chief  city  In  a  Russian  district  of 
the  same  name,  which  contains  356,400  sq.  miles, 
with  263,100  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  7000  Sa- 
moyedes.  The  city  lies  between  twenty  and  thirty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  on  the  White  sea ; 
long.  38«  59'  E. ;  hit.  64«  34'  N.  It  contains  1900 
houses  and  15,100  inhabitants.  The  monastery  of 
Michael  the  archangel,  founded  there  in  1584,  gave 
the  city  its  name.  The- English  first  diBooveml  a 
passage  tliither  through  the  Frozen  ocean,  A.D.  1553, 
and,  until  the  building  of  Petersburg,  A.  was  tlie 
only  port  whence  the  productions  of  Russia  were  ex- 
ported. When  Petersburg  became  a  place  of  export, 
and  Riga  also  was  used  as  a  Russian  port,  the  trade 
of  A.  Mjnk  till  1762,  when  queen  Eliaibeth  granted 
to  it  all  tlie  privileges  of  Petersbiux.  The  trade  on 
tiie  Dw Ina  has  since  increased  more  and  more  with 


the  growbig  population  of  Ruasa ;  and  A«  lias  be- 
come  the  diief  mart  of  all  imports  and  exports  fur 
Siberia,  behig  connected  by  canals  with  Mom»w  and 
Astrachan.  In  June  or  July,  foreign  vessels  arrive, 
which  sail  again  in  the  last  of  September  or  October. 
In  these  summer  months,  there  is  a  perpetual  mark^ 
for  fish,  fish-oil,  tallow,  grain,  various  sorts  ai  for, 
skins,  ship-timber,  wax,  iron,  coarse  linen,  bo^* 
bristles,  china  and  japanned  wares,  caviare,  tmar^getm, 
&C.  More  than  200  foreign  vessds  arrive  anmally ; 
in  1823,  230  sailed.  The  trade  is  seriously  obstrucU-d 
by  a  sand-bank,  afibrdiug  only  twelve  and  a  half  fef  i 
of  water,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  is  ia 
other  respects  good.  The  fortification  of  Nova^Lrwi- 
esk  protects  the  entrance.  There  are  mrw  dock- 
yards here  for  ships  of  war,  which  are  built  bj  the 
Russian  ffovemment  in  A.  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than 
they  can  liuild  them  in  any  other  place ;  also  an  ex- 
cellent warehouse  for  foreign  merchandise  subject  to 
a  duty.  In  April,  the  ice  breaks  up  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dwina,  on  the  banks  of  which,  65»  N.  lal.,  the 
vegetation  of  grain  and  fruit  entirely  ceaseSb  Seven- 
teen versts  mm  the  city  is  the  anchorinip  place  of 
ships,  with  three  docks.  A  civil  and  military  gover- 
nor, and  an  archbishop,  reside  at  A.  The  house  of 
the  admiralty  and  the  barracks  of  the  soldiers  are 
situated  on  the  island  Solombol,  formed  by  the  river 
Cuschenida.  In  1816,  the  value  of  imported  cooiU 
subject  to  duties  was  1,138,000  rubles,  and  S  the 
exports,  8,600,000  rubles.  The  paper  ruble  fluctu- 
ates in  value  with  the  exchange;  in  182^  il  was 
estimated  at  about  llrf.  sterling;  while  the  silver 
ruble  is  worth  3«.  2  j</.  The  shortness  of  the  oi^rhL^, 
during  the  time  the  harbour  is  navigable,  presenu 
a  natural  obstacle  to  smuggling.  The  shortest  ^y 
is  three  hqura  and  twelve  minutes  long.  Alany 
expeditions,  every  year,  for  fishing  and  hunting,  i;o 
from  this  place  to  Spitibeigen  and  Nova  ZembU, 
by  water  in  summer,  and  by  sledges  in  winter^  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena,  and  perhaps  rarther. 

AacHBisHOP  (from  the  Greek ;  in  Latin,  urdkmjaU- 
eopus) ;  a  metropolitan  prelate,  having  seveiml  sufina- 
gan  bishops  unoer  him.  In  Catholic  coantries,  the 
archiepisccMMil  chapters  elect  the  aichblsbapy  wlio  n 
confirmed  by  the  pope.  The  establislunent  of  tht« 
dignity  is  to  be  traced  up  to  the  eaiiiest  times  of 
Christianity,  when  the  bishops  aad  inCnior  deriry 
met  in  the  capitals  to  deliberate  on  q>iritQal  al&trs, 
and  the  bishop  of  the  city  where  the  meetiw  was 
held  presided.  Certain  honoura  were  allowea  him, 
the  title  of  metropoHiaH  particularly,  on  aoooimt  of  hi& 
residence.  The  synod  of  Antioch  gave  the  arch- 
bishops, in  the  year  341,  the  superiutradenoe  over 
several  dioceses,  which  were  called  their  pra^<imer» 
and  a  rank  above  the  clergy  of  the  same,  who  vere 
obliged  to  ask  their  advice  in  some  cases.  By  «h^ 
grees,  their  privileges  increased;  but  of  these  ti«e 
pope  has  retained  many  since  tJie  9th  century,  m» 
that  only  the  following  were  left  to  the  arclibiaha|>s : 
—jurisdiction,  in  the  first  instance,  over  their  auifim- 
gan  bishops,  in  cases  not  of  a  criminal  natun*,  and 
appellative  Jurisdiction  from  the  bishops'  courts  ;  the 
right  of  convoking  a  provincial  synod,  which  they 
were  required  to  do  at  least  once  in  every  three  yearsi, 
and  the  right  of  presiding  in  the  same ;  the  care  of 
enforcing  the  obwrvance  of  the  rules  of  the  chuivii, 
of  remecnring  abuses,  of  distributing  mdulgenoea  ;  the 
right  of  devolution  (q.  v.),  of  having  the  crass  oarrit^l 
bSbre  them  in  all  parts  of  the  province  (if  the  pope 
himself  or  a  legaitu  a  latere  is  not  preeent),  mmI  uf 
wearing  tlie  archiepisoopal  pallium  (q.  v.)  In  Ria|t- 
hind  there  are  two  (Protestant)  archbisbops^— those  of 
Canterbury  and  York ;  the  fonner  styled  primaie  ^atl 
Kn^lanity  the  latter,  primnieof  Emgkmd;  but  with 
rr^rd  to  the  exact  distincUons  between  theae  ap|M*l* 
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Uudos,  Ifanv  is  no  little  obscurity  in  the  books  of 
<icta  as  treat  upon  this  sol^Ject.  In  ancient  times, 
Ur  iniiscj  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  extended 
bi  Maud,  as  well  as  England.  Hence  he  was  styled 
a  fttriareky  had  the  titles  of  orbis  BrUanniei  pontifex, 
M  dpapa  akerhu  whia.  He  is  the  lint  peer  of  the 
mlB,  having  pieopdency  before  all  dukes  not  of 
Npl  birth.  He  crowns  tlie  sovereiffn,  whether  king 
V  qaera,  and  when  he  is  invested  with  his  ardi- 
hitapric,  he  is  said  to  be  enthitned.  The  first  pre- 
hfin  ia  Eiwland  are  his  offioen.  He  is  addressed  by 
lie  titks  of  jfMir  grttce,  and  mott  reverend  father  in 
GU,  aad  writes  himself  6y  tUome  prmndencef  while 
(It  hiilMip  only  writes  6jf  dhme  femuaekm.  His 
jviateiaD  extends  over  twenty-one  dioceses.  The 
int  arebbidiop  of  Canterbury  was  Austin,  appointed 
A.D.  S06,  by  Ethelbert,  when  he  was  cooTerted  to 
OtfiaiBrity.  Next  in  dignity  is  the  archbishop  of 
^ort  He  takes  place  otall  dukes  not  of  the  blood 
tmdi  vd  all  the  great  oflioers  of  the  crown,  except 
ihr  lard  Ugh  chancellor  of  England.  He  crowns 
(ikp^oeaiooDSQit.  The  first  archbishop  of  York  was 
Pwma,  appointed  in  62^.  The  income  of  these 
twiiiig^  pKlaics  of  England  has  often  been  mis- 
nrcnated,  one  party  statmg  it  too  high,  the  other 
too  low.  It  is  certainly  very  grcAt,  thoa|^  the 
nmntoannot  be  exactly  asoeitauied.  Sootluid  had 
rioaRfabidiops--Uioap  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow ; 
•9V  Ae  has  none.  In  Ireland,  there  are  four^ 
tteie  of  Dublin,  Armagh,  Tuam,  and  Cashel.  In 
Ihr  United  States,  there  is  an  archbishop  of  the 
RoMB  Catholic  chnrdi,  whose  see  is  at  Baltimore, 
ifti  whose  spiritoal  jurisdiction  extends  over  all 
thr  Coiltd  States.  There  b,  as  yet,  no  archbishop 
if  the  Protertant  Episcopal  churdi,  though  there  are 
trnnl  biriiopsL  In  the  year  1828,  pope  Leo  XII. 
ifpoisted,  after  nocfa  delay,  an  archbishop  in  Colom- 
W,«hoBi  Bolivar  had  proposed.  Perhaps  the  two 
■Ht  ioportant  archbishops  in  history  were  those  of 
Coiape  and  Menta.  These  archbishops  were  sove- 
ff^fv  of  a  ciMwhieiaHe  country,  electors  of  the  Ger- 
■ta  ciBpire,aad  the  two  highest  officers  under  the 
cBpoor.  Till  Napoleon  disolved  the  German  em- 
ftt.  ihey  played  a  oonspicoous  part  in  tlie  history  of 
^  waihifHL  In  France,  there  are  now  nine  arch- 
b«hop;  hi  Spain,  eight;  in  Portugal,  two;  hi 
HiBgary,  three;  in  Itdy,  thirty-eia^t 

AacotAoooi.  Thb  eodesiasticar  officer,  who  was 
Kfcttaaly  the  diief  among  the  deacons  in  a  cathe- 
^  V  metropolitan  churdi,  hi  the  5th  century, 
^ofini  an  aDportance,  whidi  raised  him  above  the 
^  flf  peesbytecs,  and  placed  hun  nearly  on  an 
•^ility  with  the  bishops.  The  archdeacons  have 
«»  been  not  mere  aarirtants,  but  representatives  of 
iht  biihopt  in  the  dioceses  and  councils.  By  de- 
pcfs,  the  aibirs  of  tlK  bishop's  jurisdiction,  the 
ndenee  of  the  deigy,  the  churches,  con- 
ad  ceclesiaatical  possessions,  the  right  of 
i»  the  trial  of  heresies  in  the  western  bisliop- 
no,  came  to  be  exercised  by  the  archdeacons.  Until 
J^»Ml  oentnry,  they  were  only  delegates  of  the 
^^^  boi  they  afterwards  became  independent 
*^rni  of  the  chorch,  with  almost  episcopal  power, 
pMty  thraagh  the  weakness  and  igroranoe  of  their 
P^ofals,  futly  through  the  division  of  the  dioceses, 
*M  took  pboe  hi  the  8th  century,  hito  severel 
■iAvdMricts  or  arcbdeaoooates,  over  which  the 
■^Wmeaaa  pnaided.  In  the  11th  and  12th  cento- 
^Ihty  were  acknowledged  as  the  most  taifiuential 
F|^toi  of  the  chureh,  and  at  the  summit  of  their 
y^^  Ob  the  catafaliahment  of  the  general  episco- 
H  (rteaals  under  partkmhir  officers  or  general  vi- 
<>%iatke  ladi  century,  the  dignity  of  the  archdea- 
««»»dimiBiriied,aad  their  jurisdiction  in  mostdioceses, 
«  the  Ifiih  aai  16th  a*nturies,  passed  to  the  new 


courts.  In  tlie  18Ui  century,  tliey  were  still  regarded 
as  dignitaries  hi  some  chapters ;  but  now  this  ofl^, 
principally  on  account  of  the  contention  about  rank 
with  the  deans  and  other  officers,  is  almost  wholly 
abolished  in  the  Catholic  church.  In  the  chapters 
established  again  since  the  downfiJl  of  Napoleon,  it 
has  not  been  revived.  In  the  Greek  church,  since 
the  7th  century,  there  have  been  no  archdeacons, 
except  one  in  the  Greek  imperial  court  at  ConstanU- 
nople.  The  episcopal  church  in  England,  on  the 
contrary,  still  has  archdeacons,  who  are  the  deputies 
of  the  bishops,  to  superintend  the  districts.  The 
archdeacons  in  the  evans^dical  Lutheran  church 
enjoy  no  particular  privileges,  except  precedence 
over  the  other  deacons.  In  Hamburg,  they  are  the 
second  ecdesiastics  m  the  prindpal  <£urches. 

Archelaus. — 1.  A  Greek  philosopher,  a  disciple  of 
Anaxaeoras.  He  fiourishea  about  440  years  B.  C. 
Like  his  predecessor,  he  chiefly  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  origin  of  things.  He  first  taught  at  Lampsa^ 
cus,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Athens,  where  So- 
crates became  his  disdple  and  successor.— S.  A. 
king  of  Macedon,  natural  son  of  Perdiocas  II.,  and 
his  successor.  He  entertamed  at  his  court  Euijpides, 
and  employed  Zeuxis'  pencil.  He  died  about  398 
B.  C— 3.  The  son  of  Herod  the  Great  His  reign  is 
described  as  most  tyramiical  and  bloody.  The  people 
at  length  accused  him  before  Augustus  (Judea  being 
then  dependent  upon  Rome).  The  emperor,  after 
hearing  his  defence,  banished  him  to  V ienne,  m  Gaul, 
where  ne  died.  To  avoid  the  fury  of  this  monster, 
Joseph  and  Mary  retired  to  Nasareth.— 4.  The  son 
of  Apollonius,  a  sculptor.  He  was  a  native  of  Ionia, 
and  is  thought  to  have  lived  under  Chuidius.  He 
executed  in  marble  the  apotheosis  of  Homer,  which 
was  found,  m  1768,  at  a  place  called  Fraiocehia  be- 
longing to  the  house  of  Colonna. 

Arcubcholz,  John  William,  von ;  a  very  volumin- 
ous German  author ;  born  1743,  died  1812.  He  is 
known  in  foreign  countries  by  his  England  and  Italy, 
transhited  into  almost  all  the  living  languages  of 
Europe.  He  also  wrote  Annals  of  British  Hnstory, 
from  1788,  in  twenty  vols.  1789—98.  Perhaps  his 
most  important  work  is  his  History  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  (in  German^  two  vols.  Berlin,  1793. 

AacBxaY ;  the  ait  of  shooting  with  a  bow  and  ar- 
row. This  art,  either  as  a  means  of  offence  in  war, 
or  of  subsistence  and  amusement  in  time  of  peace, 
may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  almost  every  nation. 
The  first  notice  pf  archery  in  the  sacred  wriUngs  oc- 
curs in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  it 
is  said,  that  Ishmael,the  illegitimate  son  of  Abraham, 
**  dwelt  in  the  wilderoess,  and  became  an  archer.'' 
It  appears  that  the  Jews  did  not  excel  so  much  in 
this  art  as  some  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  by 
whom  they  were  infested  vritn  perpetual  hostilities. 
When  David  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  an  order,  that  Judah,  the  most 
warlike  of  all  the  tribes,  should' be  taught  the  ush  of 
tlie  bow.  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  appean  to  have 
been  so  expert  in  the  practice  of  archery,  that  he 
never  drew  his  bow  in  battle,  vrithout  drenching  his 
arrows  in  the  blood  of  the  migh^ ;  but  in  that  fatal 
encounter,  in  which  he  and  his  rather  fell,  the  Phi- 
listines manifested  a  great  superiority  over  the  men 
of  Israd,  hi  the  use  of  that  military  weapon.  From 
difierent  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  from 
other  andent  Moks,  we  learn,  that  archery  was  used 
not  only  in  war,  and  as  a  pastime,  but  also  as  one  ot 
the  means  of  divination.  From  the  accounts  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Herodotus,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Scythians  vrere  superior  to  all  other  nations  in  the 
practice  of  archery ;  and  that  the  Ethiopians  and 
Egyptians  also  greatly  excelled  the  Persians.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  bow  and  arrow  appear  to  have  been 
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employed  from  the  eariiest  times.  If  the  descriptioas 
of  battles  f^vwa  by  Homer,  are  to  be  admitted  as 
genuine  representations  of  the  mode  of  fitting  in 
Die  heroic  ages,  we  must  ooaclude  that  the  arcners 
were  mter^^^rsed  amonff  the  other  troops ;  and  that, 
sheltering  themselves  oehiod  the  shields  of  their 
companions,  they  took  their  aim  deliberately  and 
securely.  In  later  times,  the  archers  formed  pait  of 
the  '4^iXt,  or  liffht  armed  troops,  who  were  not  held 
in  sodi  estimation  as  the  im-Xtrmt,  The  Athenians, 
however,  were  indebted  for  some  of  their  greatest 
victories  to  the  feats  of  the  archers ;  and  particularly 
for  the  success  of  the  bloody  engagement  with  the 
Lacedemonians,  near  Pylos.  The  guards  of  the  city 
of  Athens  were  archers.  There  is  no  early  account 
of  bows  having  been  used  in  the  Roman  armies.  In 
the  time  of  Scipio  Africanus,  they  were  applied  with 
great  eiSect  against  the  Numantines  in  Spain.  Tibe- 
rius owed  his  success  in  the  war  with  Arminius  and 
Inguiomerus  diiefly  to  the  great  execution  done  by 
the  archers,  some  of  whom  fought  on  foot,  and  others 
were  mounted  on  horseback.  After  his  time,  the 
practice  of  archery  was  not  discontinued;  but  it 
would  require  a  great  share  of  credulity  to  admit  the 
narratives  of  Suetonius  and  Herodian,  concerning  the 
surprising  expertness  of  Domitian  and  Commodus,  to 
be  laithml  reports  of  fects  given  by  eye-witnesses. 
The  Roman  Sagittarii  were  part  of  the  Velites,  com- 
posed of  pauperet  etjuvene$^  often  also  of  auxiliaries. 
Their  service  was  peculiarly  dangerous ;  they  were 
sometimes  placed  in  front,  sometunes  in  the  wings, 
sometimes  in  the  rear;  and  the  chief  purpose  for 
which  they  were  employed  was  to  harass  the  enemy, 
by  attacking  tiie  weakest  parts  of  their  lines,  before 
the  general  attack  com- 
menced. The  subjoin- 
ed cut  represents  the 
costume  of  a  Roman 
archer. — In  the  middle 
ages,  the  Goths,  Van- 
dals, and  Huns,  gained 
their  victories  chiefly  by 
the  use  of  the  same  de- 
structive weapons.  The 
Swiss  were&mous  arch- 
ers. The  English  daim 
to  be  considered  the 
best  of  modem  archers, 
and  their  claims  have 
scarcely  been  disputed. 
Edward  III.  was  at 
great  pains  to  provide 
bows  and  arrows.  In 
the  battle  of  Cressy,  his  archers  cut  off  the  flower  of 
the  French  nobility.  The  French  had  as  many  arch- 
ers in  the  fleld  as  the  English ;  but  the  former  are 
understood  to  have  used  Uie  cross  bow,  which  is  not 
easily  protected  from  the  rain ;  and,  it  is  mid,  their 
bows  or  their  strings  were  so  completely  soaked  as 
to  be  altogether  unfit  for  use.  The  victory  gained 
by  the  Black  Prince  at  Poictiers,  when  the  French 
king  and  the  dauphin,  and  almost  all  the  peers  of 
France,  were  taken  prisoners,  was  also  ascribed  to 
the  archers,  very  few  of  whom  fell,  though  the 
slaughter  of  the  French  was  enormous.  The  battle 
of  Agincouit,  still  more  fiital  to  the  French,  and 
more  glorious  to  the  English,  was  gained  by  the  same 
mode  of  fighting.  Tte  advanti^fes  from  time  to 
time  obtained  over  the  Soots  were  chiefly  owing  to 
the  strength  and  skill  of  the  English  archers.    The 

at  example  which  Robert  the  Bruce  set  at  the 
e  of  Bannockbnm,  of  dispersing  the  archers  with 
his  cavalry  at  the  commencement  o?  the  conflict,  was, 
unfortunately  for  Scodand,  too  seldom  followed.— 
I«Iotwithstanding  the  encomiums  which  ancioitand 


modem  writers  have  lavished  oo  archeiy,  it  mam,  be 
admitted,  that,  in  many  respects,  it  was  not  wtivthy  of 
bebig  compared  with  the  use  of  fire-arms.  In  aome 
statesof  theatmosphereitcoold  not  be  applied  with  wmj 
effect ;  moisture  not  only  impairs  the  elasticity  oi  tbe 
bow,  but  relaxes  the  strings,  and  soon  rendcn  tbem 
unfit  for  use.  The  direction  and  intensity  of  the 
winds  must  often  have  been  still  more  disoooomiog;' ; 
except  in  a  calm,  or  in  a  very  moderate  wind,  u«e 
best  marksman  cannot  shoot  straight,  and  when  the 
wind  is  very  boisterous,  especially  if  it  either  be  o^ 
posite  or  a  side  whid,  it  is  impracticable  to  shoot  fi&r. 
Another  dtsadvantase  under  which  the  archers  most 
have  laboured,  was  oeing  attacked  in  the  night,  or 
in  a  fog,  in  either  of  which  cases  they  migtit  Imtc 
been  cut  off  before  they  found  time  to  bend  their  bow. 
In  modem  Umes,  this  weapon  is  ufted  by  the  Asiatic 
nations,  by  the  tribes  oc  Africa,  by  the  InfiaBs, 
&C.  In  1813  and  1814,  uregular  troops,  beioo|;ii^ 
to  the  Russian  army,  partiadarlv  the  Buahkem^ 
appeared  in  Paris,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  made  surprising  shots. — Concerning  ardierj  as  a 
pastime,  or  a  healtnful  exercise,  it  has  the  smctiim 
of  Galen,  as  being  suflfctently  active  and  not  too  vio- 
lent ;  in  addition  to  this  salukry  and  modeimle  exer- 
tion of  the  muscles,  it  possesses  two  other  advantages. 
It  leads  to  pure  air,  and  it  is  also  abundantly  Inter- 
esting to' the  mind,  especially  when  it  is  attended  by 
competition.  For  more  than  two  hundred  yestfs  after 
fire-arms  virere  uitroduced,  attempts  were  made  by 
the  English  government  from  time  to  time  to  en- 
courage the  practice  of  archery.  Charles  I.,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  a  conmussion  mider 
the  griAt  seal  for  enrorcing  the  use  of  the  long  bow : 
and  though  this  was  revoked  a  few  years  afterwank, 
another  was  granted  in  the  year  1633,  to  two  persons 
of  the  name  of  Meade,  authorising  them  to  teach  an 
invention  for  uniting  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  pike. 
Ten  years  afterwaras  a  precept  was  issued  by  the 
earl  of  Essex,  calling  upon  all  well-afieoted  pcnons 
to  assist  in  raising  a  company  of  archers  for  tne  an*. 
vice  of  the  king.  Since  that  time,  and,  indeed,  lo^g 
before,  archery  can  cUum  only  to  be  considered  as  a 
recreation.  In  Great  Britain,  a  number  of  societies 
have  contributed  to  preserve  the  exercise  from  &iliag 
into  total  disuse.  The  archen  of  FinsbuiT  are  now 
extinct,  but  their  society  is  incorporated  with  the 
archers'  division  of  the  JrtUUfy  Company  9f  Ltmdom. 
founded  by  royal  charter  in  the  twenty^inth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  who  were  peraiitted  to 
shoot  not  only  at  marks,  but  birds,  euxoi  pheasant  i 
or  herons,  and  to  wear  dresses  of  any  colour,  except 
purple,  or  scarieL  The  only  oth»  companies  adll 
subsisting  in  England,  are  the  Kentish  Bottmem^  the 
fVoodmen  of  Ardm^  and  the  ToxenhiUee,  The 
Royal  Company  of  Archer  $  in  Scotland  ia  aid  to 
have  arisen  in  the  time  of  James  I.  The  onmiiiisHiiai- 
ers  appointed  by  that  prince  to  superintend  the  exer- 
cise Of  archery  in  difierent  districts,  selected  the  aaoBt 
expert  archers,  and  formed  them  into  a  oompaar,  to 
act  in  the  capacity  of  the  i^lnc's  principal  body 
guards ;  a  distinction  which  the  Hoyal  Company  atiil 
clahn  within  seven  miles  of  Edinburgh.  In  1677*  we 
find  them  reosgnised  by  an  act  of  the  privy  oamtsi, 
as  his  Majesty's  Company  <^  Archers ;  and  at  the 
same  Ume  a  king's  prise,  consisting  of  a  piece  of 
plate  valued  at  f,fO  sterling,  was  or&red  to  be  givcai 
annually  to  be  shot  for  at  their  iMmaa  ehawmge. 
Their  attachment  to  the  unfoitonale  ttmily  of  Stnait 
suMected  them,  at  difierent  periods,  to  flnctuationa  of 
bad  fortane,  and  occasionally  threatened  their  cnAlre 
dissolution.  In  the  year  1703,  they  obtained  a  roiral 
charter  from  queen  Anne,  confirming  and  multiplying 
their  privileges.  The  royal  prise,  which  haa  been 
withtewn  1^  king  William  soon  after  the  rerolalioBt 
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wmKanmAAmAtmntfjeun  afD  by  George  III. 
TUfooBpuy,  which  indndes  a  great  propomon  of 
the  Soodiih  ooUUty  and  scDtry,  as  well  as  many 
R^HttUe  dtlKoa  of  Emnburgh,  contains  above 
1000  mgwhen.  A  piesident  and  six  counsellors, 
ften  SBDnaUf  from  the  body  of  the  members, 
■Mft  their  eoooenis ;  many  of  the  members  who 
ntk  m  Bdinbaigb  meet  weekly  during  the  summer 
h  (he  Meadows,  and  shoot  at  butts  or  rovers.  Their 
■Ana  ii  Isilaa  lined  with  white,  and  trimmed  with 
pwasnd while  Cringes;  a  ^^te  auh,  with  green 
ands  sad  a  blue  faomet,  with  a  St  Andrew's  cross 
wiftitbaa,  The  only  prise  shot  for  at  butts,  or 
pnJK^ihnir  distance,  is  called  the  goose :  originally 
ii  eis  diot  for  thus  :  a  living  goose  was  indowd  in  a 
but  node  of  tuff,  havmg  nothing  but  the  head  left 
fwUe,  sad  be  who  first  pieroedthe  head  with  his 
Biov.  leodved  the  goose  as  his  reward.  A  practice 
«  bsriaeoM  has  ion^  been  discontinued ;  a  mark, 
u  ineh  ia  diameter,  n  now  placed  on  the  butt,  and 
Oto  vchcr  who  firat  hits  it  is  captain  of  the  bnU 
ikuitn  fcr  the  soooeeding  year.  The  other  prises 
sMsUj  given  are  shot  &  at  rwerty  the  marin  be- 
of  1^  jaida  diatanL  The  king's  prise  already 
■aUflaid,  beoona  the  piupeiiy  of  the  winner;  all 
ilrodtan  are  retained  by  the  victors  for  a  year,  and 
are  RStond,  each  with  a  medal  affixed,  having  a 
Mtto  sad  device  engraven  on  it.  The  first  is  a  silver 
«i«r  given  by  tbe  town  of  Mussplbnrgh,  1603,  or 
Miiiff.  The  second  is  a  silver  anow  given  by  the 
rapl  honngh  of  Peebles,  1626.  The  ttiiid,  a  silver 
■npv  gifCB  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  1709.  The 
bwtk,! punch  bowly  value  ££0,  made  of  Scottish 
«to,  at  the  expenae  of  the  company,  17S0»  which 
•  aov  aaneimaed  with  rows  of  gold  medals,  and 
ahi^  «ed  at  the  convivial  meetings  of  the  company 
a  tfar  Ardien'  Hall,  a  neat  building  acyoining  to 
tk  Madows,  where  all  their  business  is  transacted. 

Aacas  Govbt  (mrw  de  arenbus) ;  the  chief  and 
sat  sBcisBteomhtory  court,  belonging  to  the  arcb- 
bihop  of  Gsntcrfaory,  for  the  debiting  of  spiritual 
oasa  It  is  so  called  from  the  church  in  London, 
c^Boaly  oalled  Si  Mary  le  Bow  (de  arculm$)y  where 
a  mB  finacily  held,  which  church  is  named  Bow 
dndi,  fnan  the  steeple,  which  is  supported  by  pil- 
hnbaat  aidiwise,  like  so  many  bent  bows.  The 
Jmafietioa  of  this  oooit  eitends  over  the  province  of 
(^Hubaij.    An  appeal,  however,  lies  to  the  king. 

Aarau  or  AaciiaLA,  called,  also,  roeella  lud 
^vMttr;  a  whitish  mesa,  which  grows  upon  rocks,  in 
UtrCkaary  and  cape  Verd  islaiids,  and  yields  a  rich 
mfe  tinctflre,  fngitive,  indeed,  but  extremely  beau- 
w.  When  it  is  prepared  for  dyetaig,  it  is  called 
^-•^orttBm#(q.  V.) 

AacBLocaos ;  a  Greek  poet,  bora  on  the  island  of 
r^VL  He  tonidMd  about  700 B.  C.  Hisardent 
ifB*  hanied  him  hUo  the  whirlpool  of  political 
VHty.aad  he  waa  obliged  to  leave  his  country.  He 
■KiRRdlDTanas,  where  he  fought  agaket  the  Thra- 
faaa,  and  lost  his  shield,  more  by  accident  than 
annhuc  He  afterwards  visited  Greece,  but  the 
^fu^m  banished  bun  firom  their  state.  He  gained 
^  hanl  (xown,  however,  at  the  Olympic  sames, 
feshyma  to  Hetenlea.  Some  say  he  was  killed  in 
tee;  flthcfs,  that  he  was  assassinated.  A.  was  no 
«•  fanaidahle  with  the  pen  than  with  the  sword. 
LyrMhtis  who  had  promised  him  his  daughter,  and 
^sUeisly  violated  his  agreement,  hanged  himself 
•  dn^  OB  aeoount  of  the  ntires  in  whkdi  the 
<fcded  pociwrrakcd  on  him  his  revenge.  With 
d»  mam  seveficy,  he  pcnacuted  all  his  fellow 
<^*haaa»  wIhi  wese  unfortunate  enough  to  displease 
boa.  His  meiaiay  was  honoured  in  all  Greece  so 
^cUy,  that  be  was  placed  beside  Homer.  His  iam- 
^  peeaa  wtie  renowned  for  the  force  of  the  style, 


the  liveliness  of  Uie  metaphors,  a  sententious  concise- 
ness, elevated  feeling,  and  a  powerful,  but  bitter 
spirit  of  satire.  In  other  lyric  poems  of  a  higher 
character,  he  was  also  considered  as  a  model.  All 
his  worics  are  lost  but  a  few  fragments,  collected  by 
Uebel,  Leipsic,  1818^17.  He  used  the  hali-penta- 
meter  verse  in  his  poems,  whence  this  verse  is  called, 
from  him,  ArchUoehian  verse :  — ^^  ^^  ^^-^^^  — , 

Archimandritb  ;  in  the  Greek  church,  abbots  or 
general-abbots,  who  have  the  superintendence  of 
many  abbots,  and  convents ;  because  in  the  ancient 
Greek  diurch,  the  abbots  were  called  mandrte,  and 
archi  is  the  Greek  prefix  (see  Arch).  In  Sicily,  the  ab* 
bots  are  called  thus  because  their  convents  were  ori- 
ginally of  Greek  institution,  and  conform  to  the  rules 
of  St  Basil.  The  general-abbots  of  the  united  Greeks 
in  Poland,  Galida,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  Sdavonio, 
and  Venice  bear  tills  title. 

AacmMiDaB,  the  most  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cient geometricians,  bora  at  Syracuse,  about  887  B. 
C.  a  rdation  of  king  Hiero,  appears  to  have  borae  no 
public  office,  but  to  have  devoted  himself  enth^eiy  to 
sdence.  We  cannot  fully  estimate  his  services  to 
mathematics,  for  want  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
previous  state  of  science ;  still  we  know  that  he  en- 
ridied  it  with  discoveries  oS  the  highest  importance, 
upon  which  the  moderns  have  founded  their  admea- 
surements of  curvilinear  surfaces  and  solids.  Euclid, 
in  his  elements,  considers  only  the  relation  of  some 
of  these  magnitudes  to  each  other,  but  does  not  com- 
pare them  with  surfaces  and  solids  bounded  by 
straight  lines.  A.  has  developed  the  propositions 
necessary  for  effecting  this  comparison,  in  his  trea- 
tises on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  the  spheroid  and 
conoid,  and  in  his  work  on  the  measure  of  the  circle. 
He  rose  to  still  more  abstruse  considerations,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  spiral,  which,  however,  even  those 
acquainted  with  the  sul]|ject  can  with  difficulty  com« 
prebend.  A.  is  the  only  one  among  the  ancients, 
who  has  left  us  any  thing  satis&ctory  on  the  theory 
of  mechanics,  and  on  h^fdrostatics.  He  first  taught 
the  principle,  **  that  a  body,  immersed  in  a  fiuid,  loses 
as  much  in  weight  as  the  weight  oi  an  equal  volume 
of  the  fiuid,"  and  determine<^  by  means  of  it,  how 
much  alloy  an  artist  had  fraudulenUy  added  to  a 
crown,  which  king  Hlero  had  ordered  to  be  made 
of  pure  gold.    He  discovered  the  solution  of  this 

Erobiem  ^idiile  bathing ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  caused 
im  so  much  joy,  that  he  hastened  home  from  the 
bath  undrened,  and  crying  out,  *'  I  have  found  it, 
I  have  found  it!'*  Practical  mechanics,  also,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  new  science  at  the  time  of  A. ; 
for  his  exclamation  that  he  could  move  the  earth,  it' 
he  had  a  point  without  it  to  stand  upon,  shows  the  en- 
thusiasm with  whidi  the  extraordinary  performances  ' 
of  his  machines  had  inspired  htm.  He  is  the  in- 
ventor of  the  compound  pulley,  probably  of  the  end- 
less screw,  &c.  During  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  he 
devoted  all  his  talents  to  the  defence  of  his'  native 
country.  Polybius,  Livy,  and  Plutarch  speak  in  de- 
tail, and  with  admiration,  of  the  machines  with  which 
he  repelled  the  attacks  cf  the  Romans.  They  make 
no  mention  of  his  having  set  on  fire  the  enemv's  fieet 
by  barainjg-ghisses,— a  Siing  which  is,  in  itself,  very 
improbab£,  and  related  only  in  the  later  writings  oif 
Guen  and  Lucian.  At  the  moment  when  the  Ro- 
mans, under  Marcellus,  gained  possession  of  the  city 
by  assault,  tradition  relates  that  A.  was  sitting  hi  the 
market-place,  absorbed  in  thouaht,  and  contemplat- 
ing some  figures  which  he  had  drawn  in  the  sand. 
To  a  Roman  soldier,  who  addressed  him,  he  is  rehited 
to  have  cried  out,  '*  Disturb  not  my  drde  T'  but  the 
rough  warrior  little  heeded  his  request,  and  struck 
him  down.  As  the  conauest  of  Syracuse  is  placed  in 
the  year  218  B.  C,  Archimedes  must  have  been 
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.seventy.five  years  old  wheii  he  lost  his  life.  Oo  his 
tomlj^oiie  was  placed  a  cylinder,  with  a  sphere  in- 
scribed  ia  it,  thereby  to  immortaliie  his  discovery  of 
their  mutual  relation,  on  which  he  set  particular 
value.  Cicero,  who  was  appointed  qwBsior  over 
Sicily,  found  this  monument  in  a  thicket  which  oun- 
oealed  it.  The  works  of  Archunedes,  as  arranged 
by  Torelli,  are,  1.  De  Planorum  EquiUbriU,  cum 
Comment.  Eutoc.  Ascalonila.  8.  Quadratura  Para- 
Soles,  3.  De  PUmorum  EptUibrns^  cum  Comm.  Eu- 
toc. Ascalon.  4.  De  Sphar.  ei  Cylindro,  lib.  prim, 
cum  Comm.  Eutoc.  Ascalon.  5.  De  Sphter,  ei  Qf- 
Undnt,  lib.  sec.  cum.  Comm.  Eutoc  Ascalon.  6. 
Cirouli  DimentiOj  cum  Comm.  Eutoc.  Ascalon.  7. 
De  Hdicibua,  8.  De  CkmmdSnu  ei  Spheroidibusj  cum 
TorelU  Comment  hi  Prop.  12.  9.  Jrenarmt,  10. 
De  nr  ^ims  m  Htmith  Fekumiur^  lib.  prim.  \\,  De 
He  qua  in  Humido  yekuntur^  lib.  sec.  12.  Lemmata. 
13.  Opera  Mechanica^  ut  cujusque  mentio  ab  antiqnis 
scriptoribus  fiicta  est  After  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  middle  of  tlie  15th  centitfy,  the  works 
of  Archimedes  were  brought,  by  the  Gredc  refugees, 
from  that  city  to  Italy,  where  they  were  found  by 
the  celebrated  Regiomontanus,  who  carried  them 
into  Germany.  In  1544,  they  were  published  at 
Basil,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Hervagius,  and  were 
accompanied  with  the  Commentaries  of  Eutocius. 
They  have  since  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
have  been  illustnited  Ivy  the  annotations  of  some  of 
the  most  emhient  mathematicians  of  modem  times. 
A  very  complete  and  splendid  edition  of  the  works 
of  Archimedes  issued  from  the  Clarendon  press,  at 
Oxford,  in  1792.  This  edition  was  prepared  by 
Joseph  Torelli  of  Verona.  The  Latin  translation  is 
new ;  and  there  is  a  large  collection  of  the  various 
readings  that  occur  in  the  manuscripts  of  Archi- 
medes^ works  which  are  preserved  at  Paris  and  Flo- 
rence. This  edition  was  printed  under  the  direction 
of  the  learned  and  reverend  Abnun  Robertson,  of 
Christ's  Church  College,  Oxford ;  who  has  added  a 
commentary  of  his  own,  on  the  treatise  of  Archimedes 
relieve  to  floating  bodies.  In  the  large  work,  en- 
titled, *' Mathematici  Veteres,"  which  contains  a 
collection  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  mathematicians, 
and  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1603,  the  writings  of 
Archhnedes  hold  a  principal  place. 

Abchipblago;  a  corruption  of  ^geopelagOj  che 
modem  Greek  pronunciation  of  Aiymn  nix«y««,  the 
Aegean  sea.  The  term,  however,  is  applied  to  any 
tract  of  sea  abounding  in  small,  islands,  and  to  the 
clusters  of  islands  situated  therein.  The  group  to 
which  the  name  is  most  generally  given  is  that  lying 
In  the  J&geuk  sea,  between  the  coasts  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  According  to  their  situa^ 
tion,  they  are  divided  hito  the  ishuids  belonging  to 
Europe  and  to  Asia.  The  former  lie  together,  almost 
in  a  circle,  and  for  this  reason  have  b^n  called,  by 
the  Greeks,  the  Cydadee  (q.  v.) ;  the  hitter,  beiiiff 
fiuther  from  one  another,  the  Sporades  (q.  v.)  Ail 
these  islands  are  in  the  government  of  the  capudan 
pacha,  to  which,  however.  Candia,  with  the  little 
islands  lymg  about  it,  does  not  belong.  Compare 
with  this  article  Hydra,  Negroponi,  Seht  Samoe^ 
Rkodety  C^pnu,  IkC'-Jrchipelajgo,  Nerihem,  ex- 
tends between  the  coasts  of  Kamschatka  and  the  west 
coast  of  America,  and  comprehends  four  dusters : 
1,  Sasignan,  containing  ive  islands;  2,  Khoa,  ui- 
duding  eight  isLuids;  both  these  groups  together 
are  called  the  JkuUan  ialanda  (q.  v.) ;  3,  the  An- 
dreanoflhki  Ostrova,  comprisinff  sixteen  islands ;  4, 
the  Lyssil  or  Fox  islancu,  taiduding,  also,  sixteen 
islands.— ^reA»«/^o  tf  IxaartUy  near  the  coast  of 
Malabar  and  "b&lBiCCBL,— Archipelago  of  the  Great  Cy- 
dades ;  a  duster  of  tehinds  m  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
80  named  by  BougamviUe,  and  afterwards  called  the 


New  lieMdet  by  Cook.— ^rcA^sd^  of  iAe  Pkdi^ 
mnesy  containing  the  Philippines,  Mduccas,  Celrbn, 
«ic.  Some  call  it,  also,  the  Great  A.^j4rekipeiaf0 
of  the  Recherche;  several  groups  of  ishinds,  rock», 
and  slioals,  on  the  south  coast  of  New  HaUani,  ex- 
tending from  between  34«  to  34*  30^  &  hit.,  and  irl* 
S(y  to  123«  20^  E.  loD.  The  hugest  islands  wnr 
named,  by  the  French,  Mondram  SoA  Middie  iUatuL 
—Many  other  A.  might  be  mentioned. 

Architbctueb,  in  ue  general  sense  of  the  word,  is 
the  art  of  erectinj?  durable,  commodious,  hcalthfiii, 
and  handsome  buildings  of  all  kinds,  achiptad  to  the 
purposes  of  the  builder.  According  to  the  ol^gects  to 
which  it  is  applied,  architecture  is  commonly  divided 
into  civU  arehOecture,  milOary  architecture  (see  Ar- 
tification)f  and  fuival  architecture.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience,  further  divisions  axe  sometimes  intio- 
duoed,  such  as  hydraulic^  mmmg^  8ic,  onaAafecterr. 
Upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  architecture  is  nftm 
divided 'into  private  and  public.  The  latter  iiMdodes 
all  structures  commonly  undertaken  or  parlionlariy 
superintended  by  government.  In  Genimny  and 
France,  there  is  a  Duildinir  police,  which  ovefsees 
both  public  and  private  edifices,  and  takes  care  that 
security  and  health  are  provided  for  m  both. — Tbrte 
is  something  divhie  in  man.  which  prompts  him  to 
look  beyond  the  mere  supply  of  his  necKsitics,  and 
to  aim  continually  at  higher  objects.  He  thcvefore 
soon  expected  from  his  habitatian  and  his  temples 
more  than  mere  utilitr.  He  aimed  at  deganoe,  and 
architecture  became,  by  degrees,  a  ime  art,  dtffrfing 
essentially,  however,  from  Sie  other  fine  arts  in  these 
respects ;  1,  that  it  is  based  on  utility ;  2^  that  it 
devates  mathematical  hiws  to  rules  of  beauty.  Faint- 
ing and  sculpture  are  only  the  expresskm  of  the 
feeling  of  the  beautiful.  On  the  contrary,  emy 
creation  of  architecture  must  appear  to  have  Hility 
in  view.  A  column  or  an  architxave,  iHuch  suppcKts 
nothing,  appears  ridknilous,  and  every  part  of  a 
builduig  ought  to  show  the  purpose  for  whidi  it  is 
designra.- Architecture  appears  to  have  beraaiMMig 
the  eariiest  hiventions,  aiid  its  works  have  been 
commonly  regulated  by  some  principle  of  hereditary 
imitation.  Whatever  rude  structure  the  dimale  and 
materials  of  any  country  have  obliged  its  eariy  i 
bitants  to  adopt  for  their  temporary  shdter,  the  i 
structure,  with  all  its  prominent  featom,  has  ) 
aflerwards  kept  up  by  their  refined  aixi  opulent  pos- 
terity. Thus  tlie  Egyptian  style  of  building  has  its 
origin  in  the  cavern  and  mound^  the  Chinese  archi- 
tecture is  modelled  from  the  tent;  the  Giecaan  is 
derived  from  the  wooden  cabin,  and  the  Gothic  IKhb 
the  bower  of  trees.— The  essential  demcntary  paiu 
of  a  building  are  those  which  contribute  to  its  sup- 
port, endosure,  and  covering.  Of  these,  the  moA 
important  are  the  foimdation,  the  column,  the  w»U, 
the  lintel,  the  arch,  the  vault,  the  dome,  aiai  the 
roof. — In  laying  the  foundation  ofBBj  bidlding,  it  n 
necessary  to  dig  to  a  certain  depth  in  the  earth,  to 
secure  a  solid  basis,  below  the  reach  of  frost  and 
common  accidents.  The  most  solid  basis  is  rock,  or 
gravel  which  has  not  been  moved.  Next  to  these 
are  day  and  sand,  provided  no  other  exoavatioRs 
have  been  made  in  the  immediate  neigfaboorhoud. 
From  this  basis  a  stone  wall  is  carried  up  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  constitutes  the  fbmidarton. 
Where  it  is  intended  that  the  supentnicture  simll 
press  unequally,  as  at  its  peers,  chunneys,  orodnnun, 
it  is  sometimes  of  use  to  occupy  the  soaoe  betirv«»n 
the  points  of  pressure  by  an  inverted  arch.  This 
distributes  the  pressure  equally,  and  prevents  the 
foundation  from  springing  between  the  diUnvnt 
points.    In  loose  or  mud^  situations,  it  is  always 
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orafe  lo  build,  imleSi  we  can  rrach  the  solid  bottom 
beknr.    In  salt  manhes  and  flats,  this  is  done  by 
drporitinr  timbers,  or  driving  wooden  piles  into  the 
filth,  and  imlsing  walls  upon  tliem.    The  preserva- 
nlltj  of  the  salt  will  keep  these  timbera  unim- 
:  for  a  grrnt  length  of  time,  and  makes  the 
itaon  equallf  secure  with  one  of  brick  or  stone. 
—Tht  draplest  member  in  any  building,  though  by 
MBflBBS  an  rflwpntiai  one  to  all,  is  the  column  or 
fSv.     This    is   a   perpendicular   part,  often   df 
eqial  hnadth  and  thickness,  not  intended  for  the 
(«pQa»  of  enclosure,  but  simply  for  the  support  of 
tone  pait  of  the  superstructure.  The  principid  force 
vkach  a  cohiaa  has  to  resist,  is  that  of  perpendicular 
prcMiBe.    In  fts  shape,  the  shaft  of  a  column  should 
not  be  exactly  cylinarical,  but,  since  the  lower  part 
niBt  npport  the  weight  of  the  superior  part,  in  ad- 
(fiiion  lo  the  weight  wfaioh  presses  equally  on  the 
vbole  oolonm,  the  thickness  should  gradually  de- 
cease horn  bottom  to  top.    The  outline  of  columns 
iLoaU  be  a  little  curved,  so  as  to  represent  a  portion 
«f  a  very  kng  spheroid,  or  paraboloid,  rather  than  of 
^  one.    This  ficure  is  the  joint  result  of  two  calcu* 
licaaas,  indepenoent  of  beauty  of  appearance.    One 
«f  tkcM  is,  that  the  form  best  adapted  for  stability  of 
bse  is  that  of  a  cone;  the  other  is,  that  the  %ure, 
whi(^  would  be  of  ^ual  strength  throughout  for 
■Vpofting  a  siq>erincumbent  weight,  vroum  be  ge- 
Mted  bf  the  revolution  of  two  parebdas  round  tne 
ixii  of  the  cDlumn,  the  vertices  of  the  curves  being 
u  i»  extremities.*— The  swell  of  the  shafts  of 
eoiiBua  was  called  the  enlom  by  the  ancients.    It 
hn  been  lately  found,t  that  the  columns  of  the  Par- 
tWaoB,  si  Athens,  which  have  been  commonly  sup 
pond  suaigfat,  deviate  about  an  inch  from  a  straight 
iMK«  and  Uat  their  greatest  swell  is  at  about  one- 
ibad  of  their  height.    Columns  in  the  antique  orders 
«R  mally  made  to  diminish  one-sixth  or  one-seventh 
«f  thrir  dameter,  and  sometimes  even  one-fourth. 
Tbe  Gothic  piUar  is  commonly  of  equal  thickness 
tkinoghooL— The  mUly  another  elementary  part  of  a 
MdSig,  may  be  considered  as  the  lateral  continual 
tiDB  of  a  ootumn,  answering  the  purpose  both  of  en- 
<kmn  and  support.    A  wall  must  diminish  as  it 
ncs,  fcr  the  same  reasons,  and  in  the  same  propor- 
toa,  as  the  column.    It  must  dimfaiish  still  more 
nfidly  if  it  extends  through  several  stories,  suppoit- 
'■C  veighu  at  different  heights.    A  wall,  to  possess 
tW  grmrst  strength,  must  also  consist  of  pieces,  the 
tpper  and  lower  surfiices  of  which  are  horizontal  and 
ntnisr,  not  rounded  nor  oblique.  The  walls  of  most 
•f  tbe  aacicnt  structures,  which  have  stood  to  the 
pmt  tiaw,  are  constructed  hi  this  manner,  and 
^aently  have  their  stones  bound  tiwether  with  bolts 
ttd  oaams  of  iron.    The  same  method  is  adopted  in 
■■:b  andnn  structures  as  are  uitended  to  possess 
P^  HivB^  and  durability,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
ittncisre  even  dovetailed  together,  as  in  the  light- 
^"■sst  EddysUme  and  Befl  Rock.     But  many  of 
w  andera  stone  walls,  for  the  sake  of  cheapness, 
we  only  one  fooe  of  the  stones  squared,  the  inner 
^•f  the  wall  being  completed  with  brick ;  so  that 
^  ctt,  m  reality.  Be  considered  only  as  brick  walls 
and  vHh  stone.    Such  walls  are  sakl  to  be  liable  to 
^rrjmt  convex  outwardly,  from  the  difference  in  the 
"^■iiUiiJ^  of  the  cement.    RitUle  walls  are  made  of 
yhf  imcnlar  stones,  laid  in  mortar.    The  stones 
"*^  be  broken,  if  possible,  so  as  to  produce  hori- 
■ai>l  nrfaocs.     The  to/Ter  walls  of  the  ancient 


The  fofer  walls  of  the  ancient 

kde  by  enclosing  successive  portions 

"f  tbe  intended  waU  m  a  box,  and  filling  it  with 

•  2«  JrvdinU'*  PrindplM  of  Carpentry,  p.  3S. 
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Stones,  sand,  and  mortar,  promiscuously.  This  kind 
of  structure  must  have  been  extremely  insecure, 
llie  Pantheon,  and  various  other  Roman  buildings, 
are  surrounded  with  a  double  brick  wall,  having  its 
vacancy  filled  up  with  loose  bricks  and  cement.  The 
whole  has  gradually  consolidated  into  a  mass  of  great 
firmness.  The  retkuiated  walls  of  the  Romans,  hav- 
ing bricks  with  oblique  sur&ces,  would,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  be  thought  highly  unphilosophical.  Indeed, 
they  could  not  long  have  stood,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  great  strength  of  their  cement.  Modern  brick 
walls  are  laid  with  great  precision,  and  depend  for 
firmness  more  upon  their  position  than  upon  the 
strength  of  their  cement.  The  bricks  being  laid  in 
horisontal  courses,  and  continually  overlaying  eadi 
other,  or  breaking  jcmtSj  the  whole  mass  is  stroofiy 
interwoven,  and  bound  together.  Wooden  wails, 
composed  of  timbers  covered  with  boards,  are  a  com- 
mon, but  more  perishable  kind.  They  require  to  be 
constantly  covered  with  a  coating  of  a  foreign  sub- 
stance, as  paint  or  plaster,  to  preserve  them  bom 
spontaneous  decomposition.  In  some  parts  of  Fkance, 
and  elsewhere,  a  kind  of  wall  is  macie  of  earth,  ren- 
dered compact  by  ramming  it  in  moulds  or  cases. 
This  method  is  called  building  in  nisSy  and  is  much 
more  durable  than  tlie  nature  of  tlie  material  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  Walls  of  all  kinds  are  greatly 
strengthened  by  anglesand  curves,  also  by  prelections, 
such  as  pilasters,  diimneys,  and  buttresses.  These 
projecUons  serve  to  increase  the  breadth  of  the  foun- 
dation, and  are  always  to  be  made  use  of  in  large 
buildings,  and  in  walls  of  considerable  length.  The 
Imielj  or  beam,  extends  in  a  right  line  over  a  vacant 
space,  from  one  column  or  wall  to  another,  llie 
strength  of  the  lintei  will  be  greater  in  proportion  as 
its  transverse,  vertical  diameter  exceeds  the  horison- 
tal, the  strength  being  always  as  the  square  of  the 
depth.  The^r  is  the  hiteral  conUnuaUon  or  con- 
nexion of  bdims  by  means  of  a  covering  of  boards. 
The  arth  is  a  transverse  member  of  a  building,  an- 
swering the  .same  purpose  as  the  lintel,  but  vasuy  ex- 
ceeding it  in  strength.  The  arch,  unlike  the  lintel, 
may  consist  of  any  number  of  constituent  pieces, 
without  impairing  its  strength.  It  is,  however,  neces- 
sary, that  all  the  pieces  should  possess  a  uniform 
shape,— the  shape  of  a  portion  of  a  wedge^^and  that 
the  joints,  formed  by  tne  contact  of  their  surfaces, 
should  point  towards  a  common  centre.  In  this  case, 
no  one  portion  of  the  arch  can  be  displaced  or  forced 
inward ;  and  the  arch  cannot  be  broken  by  any  force 
which  is  not  sufficient  to  crush  the  materials  of  vdiich 
it  is  made.  In  arehes  made  of  common  bricks,  the 
sides  of  which  are  parallel,  any  one  of  the  bricks 
might  be  forced  inward,  were  it  not  for  the  adhesion 
of  tbe  cement  Any  two  of  the  bricks,  however, con- 
stitute a  wedge,  by  the  disposition  of  their  mortar, 
and  cannot  coUectively  be  forced  inward.  An  arch 
of  the  proper  form,  when  complete,  is  rendered 
stronger,  instrad  of  weaker,  by  the  pressure  of  a  con- 
sideraole  weight,  provided  this  pressure  be  uniform. 
While  building,  however,  it  requires  to  be  supported 
by  a  centring  of  the  shape  of  its  internal  surfoce,  un- 
til it  is  complete.  The  upper  stone  of  an  arch  is 
called  the  )tcy-«fone,but  is  not  more  essential  than  any 
other.  In  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  arch,  its  most 
simple  form  is  tliat  of  the  semi-drcle.  It  is,  however, 
very  frequently  a  smaller  are  of  a  cirele,  and,  still 
more  finequently,  a  portion  of  an  ellipse.  The  sim- 
plest theory  of  a  arch  supporting  itself  only,  is  that 
of  Dr  Hook.  The  arch,  when  it  has  only  its  own 
weight  to  bear,  may  be  considered  as  the  inversion 
of  a  chain,  suspended  at  each  end.  The  chain  liangs 
in  such  a  form,  that  the  weight  of  each  link  or  portion 
is  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  result  of  two  forces  act- 
ing at  its  extremities;  and  these  forces,  or  tensions. 
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are  produced,  the  one  by  the  weight  of  the  portion  of 
the  chain  below  the  link,  the  other  by  the  same 
weight  increased  by  that  of  the  link  itself,  both  of 
them  acting  originally  in  a  vertical  directioo.  Now, 
supposing  tne  chain  inverted,  so  as  to  constitute  an 
arch  of  £e  same  form  and  weight,  the  relative  situa- 
tions of  the  forces  will  be  the  same,  only  they  will  act 
in  contrary  directions,  so  that  they  are  compounded 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  balance  each  other  on  the 
same  conditions.  The  arch  thus  formed  is  denomi- 
nated a  caienary  arch.  In  common  cases,  it  differs 
but  little  from  a  circular  arch  of  the  extent  of  about 
one  third  of  a  whole  circle,  and  rising  from  the  abut- 
ments with  an  obliquity  of  about  SO  degrees  from  a 
perpendicuhir.  But  though  the  catenary  arch  is  the 
best  fonn  for  supporting  its  own  weight,  and  also  all 
additional  weight  which  presses  in  a  vertical  direction, 
it  is  not  the  best  form  to  resist  lateral  pressure,  or 
pressure  like  that  of  fluids,  acting  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions. Thus  the  arches  of  bridges  and  similar  struc- 
tures, when  covered  with  loose  stones  and  earth,  are 
pressed  sideways,  as  well  as  vertically,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  supported  a  weight  of  fluid.  In  this 
case,  it  is  necessary  that  the  arch  should  arise  more 
perpendicularly  from  the  abutment,  and  that  its  gen- 
eral figure  should  be  that  of  the  longitudinal  segment 
of  an  ellipse.  In  small  arches,  in  common  buildings, 
where  the  disturbing  force  is  not  great,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  what  is  the  shape  of  the  curve.  The 
outlines  may  even  be  perfectly  straight,  as  in  the  tier 
of  bricks  which  we  frequently  see  over  a  window. 
I^is  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  real  arch,  provided  the  sur- 
faces of  the  bricks  tend  towards  a  common  centre. 
It  is  the  weakest  kind  of  arch,  and  a  part  of  it  is  ne- 
cessarily superfluous,  since  no  greAter  portion  can  act 
in  supporting  a  weight  above  it,  that  can  be  in- 
cluded between  two  curved  or  arched  lines.  Besides 
the  arches  already  mentioned,  various  others  are  in 
use.  The  acuie  or  lancet  arcli,  much  used  in  Gothic 
architective,  is  described  usually  fitim  two  centres 
outside  the  ardi.  It  is  a  strong  arch  for  supporting 
vertical  pressure.  The  rampant  arch  is  one  in  which 
the  two  ends  spring  from  unequal  heights.  The 
horse  $hoe  or  Moonth  arch  is  described  from  one  or 
more  centres  placed  above  the  base  line.  In  this 
arch,  the  lower  parts  are  in  danger  of  being  forced  in- 
ward. The  ogee  arch  is  concavo-convex,  and  there- 
fore fit  only  for  ornament.  In  describing  arches,  the 
upper  surbce  is  called  the  extradoe,  wSi  the  inner, 
the  intradoe.  The  springing  lines  arc  those  where 
tlie  intrados  meets  the  abutments,  or  supporting  walls. 
The  span  is  the  distance  from  one  springing  line  to 
the  other.  The  wedge-shaped  sUmes,  which  form  an 
arch,  are  sometimes  called  voussotrs,  the  uppermost 
being  the  key-stone.  The  part  of  a  pier  from  which 
an  arch  springs  is  called  the  impost,  and  the  curve 
formed  by  the  upper  side  of  the  voussoirs,  the  arcAt- 
voU,  It  is  necessry  tliat  the  walls,  abutments,  and 
piers,  on  which  arches  are  supported,  should  be  so 
firm  as  to  resist  the  lateral  thrust,  as  well  as  vertical 
pressure,  of  the  arch.  It  will  at  once  be  seen,  that 
the  lateral  or  sideway  pressure  of  an  arch  is  very  con- 
siderable, when  we  recollect  that  every  stone,  or  por- 
tion of  the  arch,  is  a  wedge,  a  part  whose  force  acts  to 
separate  the  abutments.  For  want  of  attention  to  this 
circumstance,  important  mistakes  have  been  commits 
ted,  the  strength  of  buildings  materially  impaired,  and 
their  ruin  accelerated.  In  some  cases,  toe  want  of 
hiteral  firmness  in  the  walls  is  compensated  by  a  bar 
of  iron  Mretched  across  the  span  of  the  arch,  and 
connecting  the  abutments,  like  the  tie-beam  of  a  roof. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  and  some 
other  Gothic  buildings.* — In  an  arcade,  or  continual 
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I  tion  of  arches,  it  is  only  neoeaaary  that  the  ouiir  eup- 
ports  of  the  terminal  arches  should  be  strong  eooii|^ 
to  resist  horiaontal  pressure.     In  the  intennediaie 
arches,  the  lateral  fiorce  of  each  arch  is  counteimcted 
by  the  opposing  lateral  force  of  the  one  oontigiioiis  to 
it.    In  bridges,  however,  where  individual  ardies  are 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  accident,  it  is  desirable  tbai 
each  of  the  piers  should  possess  suflfcient  horiMmtal 
strength  to  resist  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  adioinii^ 
arches. — The  vault  is  the  lateral  continuation  of  an 
arch,  serving  to  oover  an  area  or  passage,  and  bear* 
ing  the  same  relation  to  the  arch  that  ttie  walls  <io  to 
the  column.    A  simple  vault  is  constructed  od  the 
principles  of  the  arch,  and  distributes  its  pressure 
equally  along  the  walls  or  abutments.    A  complex  or 
groined  vault  is  made  by  two  vaults  interMCting  each 
other,  in  which  case  the  pressure  is  thrown  mpaa 
springing  points,  and  is  greatly  increased  at  tliaae 
fwints.     The  groined  vault  is  common  in  Gothic 
architecture.— The  dome,  sometimes  called  a^oim^ 
is  a  concave  covering  to  a  building,  or  pait  of  it, 
and  may  be  either  a  segment  of^a  spnoe,  of  a 
spheroid,  or  of  any  similv  figure.    When  built  of 
stone,  it  19  a  very  strong  kind  df  structure,  even  mote 
so  than  the  arch,  nnce  the  tendency  of  each  part  to 
fall  is  counteracted,  not  only  by  tliose  above  and  be- 
low it,  but  also  by  those  on  each  side.    It  is  only  ne- 
cessary that  the  constituent  pieces  should  have  a 
common  form,  and  that  this  form  should  be  somewhat 
like  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid,  so  that,  when  pbMsed 
in  its  situation,  its  four  angles  may  point  towanl  the 
centre,  or  axis,  of  the  dome.    During  the  erection  of 
a  dome,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  «h<mld  be  soppofted 
by  a  centring,  until  complete,  as  is  done  in  the  arch. 
Each  circle  of  stones,  when  laid,  is  capable  of  sop- 
porting  itself  without  aid  from  those  above  iL     It 
follows  that  the  dome  may  be  left  open  at  top,  with- 
out a  key-stone,  and  yet  be  perfectly  secure  in  this 
respect,  being  the  reverse  of  the  arch.    The  dome  of 
the  Pantheon,  at  Rome,  has  been  alwavs  open  at  Cop, 
and  yet  has  stood  unimpaired  for  nearly  8000  yeam 
The  upper  circle  of  stones,  though  apparently  the 
weakest,  is  nevertheless  often  made  to  support  the 
additional  weight  of  a  liuitem  or  tower  above  it.     In 
several  of  the  ttrgest  cathedrals,  there  are  two  dome*, 
one  within  the  other,  which  contribute  their  Joint 
support  to  the  huitem,  whidi  rests  upon  the  top.    In 
these  buildings,  the  dome  rests  upon  a  droilar  wall, 
which  is  supported,  in  its  turn,  by  arches  upon  naa- 
sive  pillars  or  piers.    This  constmcUon  is  oallrd  boild- 
ing  upon  pendentives,  and  gives  open  space  and  room 
for  passage  beneath  the  dome.    The  remariu  which 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  abutments  of  the 
arch,  apply  equally  to  tSe  walls  immediately  supports 
inff  a  dome.    They  must  be  of  sufficient  thicknem  and 
solidity  to  resist  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  dome, 
which  is  very  great.    The  walls  of  the  Roman  Pan- 
theon are  of  great  depth  and  solidity.    In  otdet  that 
a  dome  in  itself  should  be  perfectly  secure,  its  lower 
parts  must  not  l>e  too  nearly  vertical,  since  in  this 
case,  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  perpendicular  walls, 
and  are  sified  upon  by  the  spreading  force  of  the  farts 
above  them.    The  dome  or  St  Paul's  church,  in  Lon- 
don, and  some  othen  of  sin^lar  construction,  are  bound 
with  chains  or  hoops  of  iron,  to  prevent  them  from 
spreading  at  bottom.     Domes  irtiicfa  are  made  of 
wood  depend,  in  part,  for  their  strength,  on  their  in- 
ternal  carpentry.    The  Halle  du  Bled,  in  Farts,  had, 
originally,  a  wooden  dome  more  than  200  wet  in 
diameter,  and  only  one  foot  hi  thickneaa.    This  has 
since  been  replaced  by  a  dome  of  iron.— The  r9^  to 
the  most  common  and  cheap  method  of  coveriag 
buildings,  to  protect  them  from  rafai  and  other  eflvds 
of  the  weather.    It  is  sometunes  flat,  but  more  fre- 
quently oblique,  in  its  shape.    The  flat  or  platlbna 
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naik  Ibe  Imst  advanbigeoiis  for  shedding  rain,  and 
ii  tcUoB  used  in  Dorthern  ooimUies.  The  pent  roof, 
iwwwriny  of  two  ohUque  sides  meeting  at  top,  is  the 
mat  eammon  fonn.  These  roofe  are  made  steepest 
■  eoU  climates,  where  they  are  liable  to  be  loaded 
vU  maw.  Where  the  four  sides  of  the  roof  are  all 
oUi^,  it  is  deoomlnated  a  hqiped  roof,  and  where 
dfeff  an  two  portions  to  the  roof,  of  different  obli* 
ftkf,  it  is  a  evr6,  or  mmuard  roof.  In  niodeni  times, 
mt  sie  made  almost  exclusively  of  wood,  though 
fiv^KOtlycoTered  with  incombustible  materials.  The 
otannl  suvctare  or  carpentry  of  roQ&  Is  a  subject 
«f  cnasiJfraMe  mechanical  contrivance.  The  roof  is 
inportfd  by  rufters^  which  abut  on  the  walls  on  each 
■dr,  like  the  extremities  of  an  arch.  If  no  other 
timbtn  existed,  except  the  nSberSf  they  would  exert 
s  slraig  latenl  pressure  on  the  walls,  tending  to  se- 
psnle  and  overthrow  them.*  To  oountersct  this 
■coil  farce,  a  He-beawtf  as  it  is  called,  extends  across, 
rBooviag  the  ends  of  the  rafien,  and  protecting  the 
•all  frooi  the  hoiiiontal  thrusL  To  prevent  the  tie- 
I  from  sagging^  or  Ixndhig  downward  with  its 


ova  veighi,  a  king-^pott  is  erected  from  this  beam, 

to  the  SDper  angle  of  the 

tibc  whale,  and  to  mspend  the  weight  of  the  beam. 


\  rafters,  serving  to  connect 


This  ii  called  trmgtmg.  Queen-potU  are  sometimes 
■ilM,  pamilei  to  the  king-post,  in  large  roofs ;  also 
««toas  other  oonneeting  timbers.  In  Gothic  buildings, 
•ftcre  the  vaulta  do  not  admit  of  the  use  of  a  tie-beam, 
ikt  aficn  are  prevented  from  spreading,  as  in  an 
ath«  hy  the  strength  of  the  buttresses.  In  compar- 
■K  the  lateral  pleasure  of  a  high  roof  with  that  of  a 
low  one,  the  length  of  the  tie-beam  being  the  same, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  high  roof,  from  its  containing 
■0*  aateriala,  may  produce  the  greatest  pressure,as 
hrsswvjgfatisooooemed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
WBSkofboth  be  equal,  then  the  low  roof  will  exeit 
the  |reater  picawue ;  and  this  will  increase  hi  pro- 
man  to  the  distance  of  the  pohit  at  which  perpen- 
Mlafs,  drawn  from  the  ena  of  each  rafter,  would 
■fcc  In  foofi^  as  well  as  in  wooden  domes  and 
lw%fs,  the  materials  are  subjected  to  an  internal 
ttiai,  to  resist  which,  the  cohesive  strength  of  the 
iHisrial  is  relied  on.  On  this  account,  beams  should, 
viira  posrihle,  be  of  one  piece.  Where  this  cannot 
kcftcted,  two  or  more  boms  are  connected  together 
^  fHamg*  Spliced  beams  are  never  so  strong  as 
vwe  onea,  yet  they  may  be  made  to  approach  the 
ame  strength,  by  affixing  lateral  pieces,  or  by  mak- 
'9f  the  tods  overlay  each  other,  and  connecting  them 
viih  boUs  and  straps  of  iron.  The  tendency  to  se- 
luste  Ii  also  rcmated,  by  letting  the  two  pieces  hito 
«*rk  other,  hy  the  prooeas  called  wearfing.  MortitcSf 
itteadsd  to  inua  or  suspend  one  piece  by  another, 
Md  be  fanned  upon  sfanihtf  principles.  R006  hi 
'sBtsacea,  after  befaig  boarded,  receive  a  se- 
r  eovering  of  ehhigles.  When  intended  to  be 
•Mahle,  they  ara  covered  with  slates  or  earthen 
t>WS)  sr  with  sheets  of  lead,  copper,  or  turned  hon. 
^hirt  ara  preferable  to  Ules,  being  lighter,  and  ab- 
«W  leas  moistnre;  Metallic  sheets  are  chiefly 
od  fir  flat  roofa,  wooden  domea,  and  curved  and 
<yhr  soifaoea,  which  require  a  flexible  material  to 
«x«them,  or  Imve  not  a  sufficient  pitch  to  shed  the 
*■  ftom  sbica  or  sfahig^es.  Various  artSfidal  com- 
' '~)  aie  oooaskmally  used  to  cover  rooft,  the  most 


*  tW  kmnt  not  Chat  hma  hitherto  been  bailt  ic  ■appot- 
**  to  k«ve  bMB  tiMt  of  the  ridiof -hoiue  at  Moicow.     Ita 


srs; 


«35  feet,  and  the 


■topeofthei 
biainaeaM 


theitwfaboatlO 


degrees. 
»dln  aa 


■WflniiMbtiiBdwi 

"^^•■M  veie  aanaitad  by  leveral  Tertieal  pleoef ,  notched 

^^  «A.  8Bd  the  whole  atureoed  hy  diaconal  bracea.— 
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;,  Indented  tofetherp  and 
The  principal  raften  and 


common  of  which  are  mixtures  of  tar  with  lime,  and 
sometimes  with  sand  and  gravel.— %^«  0/  huUd- 
ing.  The  architecture  of  different  countries  has  been 
charBCterised  by  peculiarities  in  external  form,  and  in 
modes  of  constructicm.  These  peculiarities,  among  an- 
cient nations,  were  so  disUnct,  that  their  structures  may 
be  identified  even  in  the  state  of  ruins ;  ^and  the  origin 
and  era  of  each  may  be  conjectured  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  Before  we  proceed  to  describe  architec- 
tural objects,  it  is  necessary  to  en>lain  certain  terms, 
which  are  used  to  denote  their  difBerent  constituent 
portions.  The  architectural  ordert  will  be  spoken  of 
under  the  head  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  styles,  but 
their  component  parts  ought  previously  to  be  under- 
stood—The front  or  /ac^flMfe  of  a  building,  made 
after  the  ancient  models,  or  any  porticm  of  it, 
may  present  three  narts,  occupying  different  heights. 
The  pedeMtal  is  the  lower  part,  usuuly  supporting  a  co- 
lumn. The  shigle  pedestal  is  wanting  in  most  antique 
structures,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  <<[y^o6ato.  This 
stylobate  is  either  a  platform  with  steps,  or  a  continu- 
ous pedestal,  supporUng  a  row  of  columns.  The 
lower  part  of  a  finished  pedestal  is  called  the  plinth  ;* 
the  middle  part  is  the  <fie,  and  the  upper  part  the 
cortuce  of  the  pedestal,  or  twbase,^-The  column  is 
the  middle  part,  situated  upon  the  pedestal  or  stylo- 
bate.  It  is  commonly  detached  from  the  wall,  but  is 
sometimes  buried  in  it  for  half  its  diameter,  and  is 
then  said  to  be  engaged.  PUattere  are  square  or  flat 
columns,  attached  to  walls.  The  lower  part  of  a 
column,  when  distinct,  is  called  the  ba»e;  the  mid- 
dle, or  longest  part,  is  the  shaft ;  and  the  upper,  or 
ornamented  pejl,  is  the  capital*  The  height  of 
columns  is  measured  hi  diameters  of  the  colunm  it- 
self, taken  always  at  the  base.— The  entablature  is 
the  horisontal,  continuous  portion,  which  rests  upon 
the  top  of  a  row  of  columns.  The  lower  part  of  the 
entablature  is  called  the  architrave,  or  epiwtylium. 
The  middle  part  is  the/rtcav,  n^ch,  from  its  usually 
containing  sculpture,  was  call^  zophorus  by  the  an- 
cients. Ine  upper,  or  prelecting  part,  is  the  cornice. 
— A  pediment  is  the  triangular  face,  produced  by  the 
extremity  of  a  roof.  The  middle,  or  flat  portiou, 
enclosed  by  the  cornice  of  the  pediment,  is  called  the 
tympanum.  Pedestals  for  statues,  erected  on  the 
summit  and  extremities  of  a  pediment,  are  called 
acroteria.  An  attic  is  an  upper  part  of  a  building, 
terminated  at  top  by  a  horisontal  line,  mstead  of  a 
pediment--The  different  mouldings  in  architecture 
are  described  from  their  sections,  or  from  the  profile 
which  they  present,  when  cut  across.  Of  these,  the 
torus  is  a  convex  moulding,  the  section  of  which  is  a 
semi-drcle,  or  nearly  so.  The  astragal  is  like  the 
torus,  but  smaller.  The  ooolo  is  convex,  but  its  out- 
luie  is  only  the  quarter  of  a  circle.  The  echinus  re- 
sembles the  ovolo,  but  its  outline  is  spbal,  not  circu- 
lar. The  scotia  is  a  deep,  concave  moulding.  The 
cavetto  is  also  concave,  and  occupying  but  a  quarter 
of  a  circle.  The  cymatium  is  an  undu&ted  moulding, 
of  which  the  upper  part  is  concave,  and  the  lower 
convex.  The  «^ee  or  talon  is  an  inverted  cymatium. 
The  JSUet  is  a  small,  square,  or  flat  moulding.f— In 
architectural  measurement,  a  diameter  means  the 
width  ofa  column  at  the  base.  A  «oiltfi!ff  is  half  a 
dhuneter.  A  minute  is  a  sixtieth  part  of  adiameter. 
In  representing  edifices  by  drawings,  architects  make 
use  of  the  plan,  elevation,  section,  and  perspective. 
The  plan  is  a  map,  or  design,  of  a  horisontal  surfiice, 
showing  the  Ichnographlc  projection,  or  ground-work, 


*  The  naaM  pHmth,  in  ita  general  tenae,  it  aoplied  to 
any  iqiiare,  projeetini  batia,  anch  aa  thaw  at  the  bocton  of 
walla,  and  under  the  baae  of  colunna. 

f  By  a  aingnlar  mixture  of  derirationa,  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  and  Bn^h  lanfaagea  are  laid  under 
contribation  for  the  technical  terma  of  architecture. 
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with  the  fplative  posllkm  of  walls,  oolimms,  dcxMrs, 
&c.  The  eiepatkm  is  the  orthographic  projection  of 
a  front,  or  vertical  surfiu» ;  this  being  n-presented, 
not  as  it  is  actually  seen  in  perspective,  but  as  it 
would  appear  if  seen  from  an  infinite  distance.  The 
gection  shows  the  interior  of  a  building,  supposing  the 
part  in  front  of  an  intersecting  pUne  to  be  removed. 
Tlie  pertpeciive  shows  the  buuding  as  it  actually  ap- 
pears to  the  eye,  subject  to  the  laws  of  scenographic 
perspective.  Tha  three  former  are  used  by  architects 
for  purposes  of  admeasurement ;  the  latter  is  used 
also  by  painters,  and  is  capable  of  bringing  more 
than  one  side  into  the  same  view,  as  the  eye  actually 
perceives  theuL— As  the  most  approved  features  in 
modern  architecture  are  derived  from  builduigs  which 
are  more  or  less  ancient,  and  as  many  of  these  build- 
ings are  now  in  too  dilapidated  a  state  to  be  easily 
copied,  recourse  is  had  to  such  imitative  restorations, 
in  drawings  and  models,  as  can  be  made  out  fixxn  the 
fifBgments  and  ruins  which  remain.  In  consequence 
of  the  known  simplicity  and  regularity  of  most  an- 
tique edifices,  the  task  of  restoration  is  less  diflfeult 
than  might  be  supposed.  The  ground-work,  which 
is  oommonlT  extant,  shows  the  lemnth  and  breadth 
of  the  building,  with  the  position  of^its  walls,  doon, 
and  odumns.  A  staigle  column,  whether  standing 
or  fallen,  and  a  firagment  of  the  entablature,  furnish 
data  from  which  ue  remainder  of  the  colonnade, 
find  the  height  of  the  main  body,  can  be  made  ouL 
A  staigle  stone  from  tlie  cornice  of  the  pediment  is 
often  sufficient  to  give  the  angle  of  indinaUon,  and, 
consequently,  the  height  of  the  root  In  this  way, 
beautiful  restorations  are  obtained  of  structures,  when 
in  so  ruinous  a  state  as  scarcely  to  have  left  one  stone 

ra  another.— We  come  now  to  the  difEereiit  styles 
architecture.— I.  EgypHan  Mtyle.  In  ancient 
Egrpt,  a  style  of  building  prevailed,  more  massive 
and  substantial  than  any  which  has  succeeded  it 
The  elementary  features  of  Egyptian  architecture 
were  chiefly  as  follows :  1.  Their  walls  were  of  great 
thickness,  and  sloping  on  the  outside.  This  feature 
is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  mud 
walls,  mounds,  and  caverns  of  their  ancestors.  2.  llie 
roofii  and  covered  ways  were  fiat,  or  without  pedi- 
ments, and  composed  of  blocks  of  stone,  readiine 
from  one  wall  or  column  to  another.  The  principle 
of  the  arch,  although  known  to  them,  was  seldom,  if 
ever,  emplored  by  them.  S.  Their  columns  were 
numerous,  close,  shoft^  and  very  large,  being  some- 
times ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  They  were 
yrenerally  without  bases,  and  had  a  great  variety  of 
capitals,  from  a  simple  square  block,  ornamented 
with  hieroglyphics,  or  fiices,  to  an  elaborate  composi- 
tion of  palm-leaves,  not  unlike  the  Corinthian  capitaL 
(See  this  illustrated  in  the  view  of  the  Portico  of  the 
Great  Temple  at  Tentyra,  given  in  PUte  VI.)  4. 
lliey  used  a  sort  of  concave  entablature,  or  cor- 
nice, composed  of  vertical  fiutings,  or  leaves,  and  a 
winged  globe  in  the  centre.  5.  Pyramids,  well 
known  for  their  prodigious  sise,  and  obelisks,  com- 
posed of  a  single  stone,  often  exceeding  seventy  feet 
in  height,  are  structures  peculiarly  Egyptian.  (See 
examples  of  obelisks  in  the  view  of  the  entrance 
bo  Luxor,  given  fai  PhUe  VI.)  6.  Statues  of  enor- 
mous sise,  nphlnxes  carved  in  stone,  and  sculptures 
in  outline  or  frbulous  deities  and  animals,  with  in- 
niunerable  hieroglyphics,  are  the  decorative  oljects 
which  belong  to  this  style  of  architecture.  The 
architecture  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  original  ideas  as  the 
Egyptian.  The  most  remarkable  relks  of  this  peo- 
ple are  their  subterraneous  temples,  of  vast  sise  and 
elaborate  workmanship,  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
ot  Rlephanla,  Ellora,  and  Salsette.  (See  Plate  VI.)— 
II.  7'ht  VhtMte  aUfUt,     Tin*  ancient  Tartars,  and 


wandering  shepherds  of  Asia,  appear  to  have  lived 
from  time  unmemorial  in  ienitf  a  kind  of  NNlBtkw 
adspted  to  their  erratic  life.  The  Chinese  have 
made  the  tent  the  elementary  feature  of  their  mncbi- 
tectura ;  and  of  their  style  any  one  may  fiocm  an 
idea,  by  inspecting  the  figures  which  are  depicted 
upon  common  China  ware.  Chinese  roo6  are  ooo- 
cave  on  the  upper  side,  as  if  made  of  canvass,  instead 
of  wood.  A  Chinese  portico  is  not  unlike  the  awn- 
ings spread  over  shop  windows  in  summer  time.  The 
verandah,  sometimes  copied  in  dwelltng-honacs,  is  a 
structure  of  this  sort.  The  Chinese  towersand  paga- 
dos  have  concave  roofis,  like  awnings,  prcriectin^  ovrr 
their  several  stories.  (See  Plate  Vl.  for  iUustiatioo  of 
a  Chinese  Pagoda.)  The  lightness  of  the  style  loed 
by  the  Chinese  leads  them  to  build  with  wood,  aonie- 
Umes  with  brick,  and  seldom  with  stone.— 111.  TU 
Grecian  style,  Grecian  architecture,  firom  wfaich  have 
been  derived  the  most  ^lendid  structures  d  later 
ages,  had  its  origin  in  the  wooden  hut  or  cabin, 
formed  of  posts  set  in  the  earth,  and  covered  with 


transverse  poles  and  rafters.  Its  _  ^ 
very  simple,  being  little  more  than  haititionsl 
of  the  original  pmts  and  beams.  By  drgrees,  time 
were  momfied  and  decorated,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
distinction  of  what  are  now  called  the  ordert  of 
architecture^— By  the  architectnral  orden  are  under- 
stood certain  modes  of  proportioning  and  deoonting* 
the  column  and  its  entablature.  'Hiey  were  in  use 
during  the  best  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  fiir  a 
period  of  six  or  seven  centuries.  They  were  lost 
sight  of  in  the  dark  ages,  and  again  revived  by  the 
Italians,  at  the  thne  of  the  restoration  of  letters. 
The  Greeks  had  three  orders,  called  the  Donr,  iomie. 
Bad  CormiAkm.  These  were  adopted  and  modified  by 
the  Romans,  who  also  added  two  others,  called  the 
Tuscan  and  Composite,  (See  Plate  V.)— The  Doric  is 
the  earliest  and  most  massive  order  of  the  Greeks.  It 
is  known  by  its  large  columns  with  phiin  c^itals ;  iu 
triglyphs  resembling  the endsof  beams,  and  its  mmimles 
oorr^Ninding  to  those  of  rafters.  The  column,  inihe 
examples  at  Athens,  is  about  six  diametera  in  height. 
In  the  older  examples,  as  those  at  Paestum,  it  is  but 
four  or  five.  The  shaft  had  no  base,  but  stood  direoiy 
on  the  stylobate.  It  had  twenty  fiutings,  which  wrrr 
superficial,  and  separated  by  angukr  edges.  The 
perpendicular  outline  was  nearly  straignt  The 
Doric  capital  was  plain,  being  formed  of  a  few  aaiM- 
lets  or  rings,  a  Urge  echinus,  tM  a  flat  stone  at  top 
called  the  abacus.  The  architrave  was  plain  ;  the 
friese  was  intersected  by  oblong  projections  called 
triglffphs,  divided  hito  three  parts  by  vertical  fanam% 
and  ornamented  beneath  by  guUa,  or  drops.  The 
spaces  between  the  triglyphs  were  called  metopes, 
and  commonly  oontamed  sculptures.  The  scolpturps 
representing  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  carried  by  lord 
Elgin  to  London,  were  metopes  of  tiie  Parthenon,  or 
temple  of  Minerva,  at  Athens.  The  cornice  of  the 
Doric  order  consisted  of  a  few  large  mouldings,  hav- 
ing on  their  under  side  a  series  of  square,  sloping 
projections,  resembling  the  endsof  raften, and  caiira 
mutules.  These  were  placed  over  both  triglyphs  and 
metopes,  and  were  ornamented,  oo  their  under  side, 
wi  til  circular  jtfiSte.  The  best  specunens  of  the  Doric 
onier  are  found  in  the  Parthenon  (see  Pbite  VI.),  the 
Propylaea,  and  the  temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athena.— 
The  Ionic  is  a  lighter  order  than  the  Doric,  iU  oolomn 
being  eight  or  nine  diameters  in  height.  It  had  a 
base  often  oomposedof  a  Airvf,  ajeotei,andaseoond 
torus,  with  intervening  fillets.  This  is  called  the 
j4aic  base.  Others  were  used  hi  different  parts  of 
Greece.  The  shafi  had  twenty-four,  or  more,  fiut- 
ings, which  were  narrow,  as  deep  as  a  semicircle,  anil 
separated  by  a  fillet  or  square  edge.  Tlie  capital  uf 
this  order  consisted  of  two  parallel  double  scrolls. 
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alM  MArlrt,  oocnpying  opposite  sides,  and  support- 

ioe  la  abacus,  which  was  neariy  8qiiaiv%  but  moulded 

31  Its  edm.     These  volutes  have  been  considered  as 

o^\>ifd  from  rin^ets  of  hair,  or  perhaps  from  the 

1  'Tm  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  When  a  column  made  the 

loe^le  of  an  cdiioe,  its  volutes  were  placed,  not  upon 

t  yjsitr,  bat  on  oontiEUOOs  sides,  each  finonting  out- 

\jd.    In  this  case,  the  volutes  Interfoed  with  each 

•(Wrat  the  oonier,  and  were  obliged  to  assume  a 

c^C^onai  direction.    The  Ionic  entabhiture  consisted 

jc  an  arrhiinve  and  firieae,  which  were  continuous 

r  Dobrokm,  and  a  cornice  of  various  successive 

mukfittgs,  at  the  lower  part  of  which  was  oftena  row 

if  <^aieer,  or  square  teeth.   The  examples  at  Athens, 

<i  khr  looic  onier,  are  the  temple  of  Erectheus  (see 

?bkr  VI.),  and  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus,  which  was 

mdiag  in  Stoartli  time,  seventy  years  since,  but  is 

turn  fxtincL — The  Cormihian  was  the  lightest  and 

BostdpoofBted  of  the  Grecian  oiden.    Its  base  re- 

•enyed  that  of  the  Ionic,  but  was  more  domplicated. 

T&p  ^hsft  was  often  ten  diameters  in  height,  and  was 

ta<d  like  the  Ionic.    The  capital  was  shaped  like 

jm  ioTcited  bell,  and  covered  on  theoutskle  with  two 

rm%  of  Icftvrs  of  the  plant  acanthus,*  above  which 

wfv  ftcht  pain  of  small  volutes.    Its  abacus  was 

■osIMmu  ooocave  on  its  sides,  and  truncated  at 

*Jr  cGnwfs,  with  a  flower  on  the  centre  of  each  side. 

IV  cntahiatnre  of  the  Corinthian  order  resembled 

ttet  €f  the  Ionic,  but  was  more  complicated  and 

flnaafBtnl,  and  had,  under  the  oomioe,  a  row  of 

lu^^  ofaloog  projections,  bearing  a  leaf  or  scroll  on 

their  indcr  sioe,  and  called  modilliens.    No  vestiges 

'tf  ihh  onier  are  now  found  in  the  remains  of  Corinth, 

3iidUie  BMMt  legitunate  example  at  Athens  is  in  the 

^iuincmaninaentof  Lysicrates(seePlateVl.)   The 

'  Qr»iBB«fderwas  much  employed  in  the  subsequent 

"tracOBcs  of  Rome  and  its  colonies. — Cmyatides,  The 

iitftks  saaethaes  departed  so  far  from  the  strict  use 

'tftke  oniers,  as  to  introduce  statues,  in  the  place  of 

to  support  the  entablature.     Statues  of 


«^«vs  heroes,  aiid  gods  appear  to  have  been  em- 
lly,forf  —        •        * 


Hoffd,  ooaaionaUy,Tor  this  purpose.  The  principal 

^KOMtt  of  this  kind  of  architecture,  which  remains, 

-^  ID  t  fMrtico  called  Pandrotemny  attadied  to  the 

mple  of  Erectheus,  at  Athens,  in  which  statues  of 

<  iraa  fenalcs,  caUed  CtajoikUMy  are  substituted  for 

nJvHi^  Plate  VL)  One  ofthese  statues  has  been 

cwnrdioIiOBdon.'^Grenaa  temple.    The  most  re- 

■uittUe  public  edifices  of  the  Greeks  were  their  tem- 

^  Thne  being  intended  as  pkuses  of  resort  for  the 

fvWsdi  lathcr  thui  for  the  convening  of  assemblies 

■thJB,  were,  in  geneml,  obscurely  lighted.    Their 

^  WIS  oonunoiuy  that  of  an  oblong  square,  having 

tnionade  without,  and  a  walled  M^  within.    The 

Ml «»  anally  without  windows,  receiving  its  lig^t 

•■i;  from  B  door  at  the  end,  and  sometimes  finom  an 

o^ivai  la  the  roof.     The  part  of  the  colonnade 

^Ibdifannrd  the  finmt  portico,  was  called  the  jwo- 

■M,  and  that  which  formed  the  back  part,  the /iMtfH 

'^    The  eolonnade  was  subject  to  great  variety  in 

'^  aaaher  and  disposition  of  itscolumns,  from  which 

Vttwius  has  described  seven  different  species  of 

trsfiks.    These  were,  1.  The  temple  with  anUe, 

teihiit  the  front  was  oomposed  of  pilasters,  called 

■fr«oa  the  sides,  and  two  columns  in  the  mkklle. 

""  TW  frut^e.    Thishadarowofcolumnsatone 

^  only,    ai  The  ampMprottifie,  having  a  row  of 

^^t^Bi  at  each  end.    4.  The  peripteral  temple. 

^  vas  sarrounded  by  a  smgle  row  of  columns, 

^^  ax  in  fioot  and  in  rear,  and  eleven,  counting 

*  1W  aricte  of  the  CoriathiaB  capital  has  been  awribed 
^  ^  toApttt  Canioftaehiia,  who  i«  aaid  to  bavv  copied  it 
'n^  »  hMl«t  aedd«Dtally  enveloped  in  leave*  of  acanthus. 
y*"*v  piiHiriilii  mippoution  traces  its  origin  to  nome  of 
^  VfVfina  apitals,  which  it  certainly  reteables. 


the  angular  columns,  on  each  side.  5.  The  dipteral^ 
with  a  double  row  of  oolumns  all  round  the  cell,  the 
iront  consisting  of  eight  6.  The  pteudo  dipteral 
differs  from  the  dipteral,  in  having  a  single  row  of 
coliunns  on  the  sides,  at  the  same  distance  from  tlie 
cell  as  if  the  temple  had  been  dipteral.  7.  The  hy- 
pathral  temple  had  the  centre  of  its  roof  open  to  the 
sky.  It  was  colonnaded  without,  like  the  dipteral, 
but  had  ten  oolumns  in  front.  It  had  slso  an  internal 
colonnade,  called  perietyley  on  both  sides  of  the  open 
space,  and  composed  of  two  stories  or  colonnades, 
one  above  the  other.— Temples,  especially  small 
ones,  were  sometimes  made  of  a  circular  form.  When 
these  were  wholly  open,  or  without  a  cell,  they 
were  called  monopteral  temples.  When  there  was 
a  circular  cell  within  the  colonnade,  they  were 
called  peripteral.*  (Ground-plans  of  the  above  tem- 
ples will  be  found  hi  Plate  VI.,  Figs.  I  to  9.)— 
The  theatre  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  afterwards 
copied  by  the  Romans,  was  built  in  the  form  of 
a  horse-shoe,  being  semicircular  on  one  side,  and 
square  on  the  other.  The  semicircular  part,  which 
contained  the  audience,  was  filled  with  concentric 
seats,  ascending  from  the  centre  to  the  outside. 
In  the  middle,  or  bottom,  was  a  semidrcukir  floor, 
called  the  oreheHra,  The  opposite,  or  square  part, 
cootamed  the  actors.  Within  this  was  erected, 
in  front  of  the  audience,  a  wall,  ornamented  with 
columns  and  sculpture,  called  the  eeena.  The  stage, 
or  floor,  between  this  part  and  the  orchestra,  was 
called  the  proscenium.  Upon  this  floor  was  often 
erected  a  movable  wooden  stege,  called,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, pulpitum.  The  ancient  theatre  was  open  to 
the  sky,  but  a  temporary  awning  was  erected  to  d^el- 
ter  the  audience  from  the  sun  and  ram.— Grecian 
architecture  is  considered  to  have  been  in  its  greatest 
perfection  m  the  age  of  Pericles  and  Phidias.  The 
sculpture  of  this  period  is  admitted  to  have  been  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  other  age ;  and  although  archi. 
tecture  is  a  more  arbitrary  art  than  sculpture,  yet  it 
is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  state  of  things,  which 

Save  birth  to  excellence  in  the  one,  must  mive  pn>- 
uoed  a  corresponding  power  of  oonoeiring  sublimity 
and  beauty  in  the  other.  Grecian  architecture  was,  in 
general,  ^uiguished  by  simplicity  of  structure,  few- 
ness of  parts,  absence  of  arches,  lowness  of  pediments 
and  roo&,  and  by  decorative  curves,  the  outline  of 
which  was  a  qpiral  line,  or  conic  section,  and  not  a 
circular  arc,  as  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Romans. 
—IV.  Raman  style.  Roman  architecture  had  its 
origin  in  copies  of  the  Greek  models.  Ail  the  Gre- 
cian orders  were  introduced  into  Rome,  and  variously 
modified,  llieir  number  was  augmented  by  the  ad- 
dition of  two  new  orders— The  Tuscan  and  the  Com- 
posite.—Theorder  derived  firom  the  ancient  Etruscans 
is  not  unlike  the  Doric  deprived  of  its  triglyphs  and 
mutules.  It  had  a  simple  base,  containing  one  torus. 
Its  column  was  seven  diameters  in  heiffbt,  with  an 
astragal  below  the  c^itaL  Its  entabuture,  some- 
what like  the  Ionic,  consisted  of  plain,  running  sur- 
fiuxs.  There  is  no  vestige  of  this  older  among 
ancient  ruins,  and  the  modem  examples  of  it  are 
taken  from  the  descriptions  of  Vitruvius.— The  Ro- 
mans  modified  the  Doric  order  by  increasing  the 
height  of  its  column  to  eight  diameters.  Instead  of 
the  echinus,  whidi  fonned  the  Grecian  capital,  they 
employed  the  ovdo,  with  an  astragal  and  neck  below 
IL    They  placed  triglyphs  over  the  centre  of  columns. 


*  The  intereolnmniaHon,  or  distance  between  the  co. 
Inmna,  aoooiding  to  VltntTiuf,  wm  differently  arranged 
under  the  following  names:— In  the  ppenottfle,  the  co> 
lunina  were  a  diameter  and  a  half  apart ;  in  the  tjfstfte, 
they  were  two  diametera  apart ;  in  Iho  dlastfU,  tl\ree  ;  in 
the  mrmwtfUt  more  than  three ;  In  the  eustjfU,  two  and  a 
quarter. 
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not  at  the  corners,  and  used  horiiontal  mntiiles,  or 
intooduoed  foreign  ornaments  in  their  stead.  The 
theatre  of  Marrallus  has  examples  of  the  Roman 
Doric— The  Romans  diminished  the  siie  of  the  vo- 
lutes in  the  Ionic  order.  They  also  introduced  a 
kind  of  Ionic  capital,  in  which  there  were  four  pairs 
of  diagonal  volutes,  instead  of  two  pairs  of  paniUel 
ones.  This  they  usually  added  to  parts  of  some 
other  capital ;  but,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  often  used 
alone,  under  the  name  of  m§dem  Ionic  *The  Com^ 
fiotite  order  was  made  by  the  Romans  out  of  the 
Corinthian,  simply  by  combining  its  capital  with  that 
of  the  diagonal,  or  modem  Ionic  Its  best  example  is 
found  in  the  arch  of  Titos  (see  Plate  VI.)  The  favour^ 
ite  order,  however,  in  Rome  and  its  colonies,  was  the 
Corinthian,  and  it  is  this  order  ^idiich  prevails  amooff 
the  ruins,  not  only  of  Rome,  but  of  Nismes,  Pola,  Paf 
myra  and  Balbec^The  temples  of  the  Romans  some- 
thnes  resembled  those  of  the  Greeks,  but  often  differ- 
ed from  them.  The  Pantheon^  which  is  the  most 
perfectly  preserved  temple  of  the  Augustan  age,  is  a 
ciroilar  building,  lighted  only  from  an  aperture  in  the 
dome,  and  having  a  Corinthian  portko  in  front.  The 
amphUheixtre  diaered  from  the  theatre,  in  being  a 
completely  circular,  or  rather  elliptical  building,  filled 
on  all  sides  with  ascending  seats  for  spectators,  and 
leaving  only  the  central  space,  called  the  arena^  for 
the  combatants  and  public  shows.  The  Coliseum  is 
a  stupendous  structure  of  this  kind.  The  antedueU 
were  stone  canals,  supported  on  massive  arcades,  and 
oonveyine  large  streams  of  water,  for  the  supply  of 
cities.  The  triumphal  areka  were  commonly  solid, 
obUmg  structures,  ornamented  with  sculptures,  and 
open  with  lofty  arches  for  passengers  below.  The 
batiUea  of  the  Romans  was  a  hall  of  justice,  used  also 
as  an  exchange,  or  pbioe  of  meeting  for  merchants. 
It  was  linecT  on  the  inside  with  colonnades  of  two 
stories,  or  with  two  tiers  of  columns,  one  over  the 
other.  The  eariiest  Christian  churches  at  Rome  were 
sometimes  called  boMiUote^  frtun  their  possessing  an 
internal  colonnade.  The  monumental  viUarM  were 
towers  ui  the  shape  of  a  column  on  a  pedestal,  bear- 
ing a  statue  on  the  summit,  which  was  approached 
by  a  qpiral  staircase  within.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  column  was  solid.  The  iherma,  or  Inths,  were 
vast  structures  in  which  multitudes  of  people  could 
bathe  at  once.  They  were  supplied  with  warm  and 
cold  water,  and  fitted  up  with  numerous  rooms  for 
purooses  of  exercise  and  recreation.~In  several  par- 
ticulars, the  Ronuin  copies  diffi^red  from  the  Greek 
models  on  which  they  were  founded.  The  stylofaate 
or  substructure,  amoi^p  the  Greeks,  was  usuallv  a  plain 
succession  of  platfonns,  oonstituthig  an  equal  access 
of  steps  to  all  sides  of  the  building.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, it  became  an  elevated  structure,  life  a  con- 
tinned  pedestal,  accessible  by  steps  only  at  one  end. 
The  spiral  curve  of  the  Greeks  was  exchanged  for 
the  geometrical  circular  arc,  as  exemplifiecT  in  the 
subsutution  of  the  ovolo  for  the  echinus  in  the  Doric 
capital.  The  changes  in  the  orders  have  been  already 
mentioned.  After  the  period  of  Adrian,  Roman  ar- 
chitecture is  considered  to  have  been  on  the  decline. 
Among  the  marks  of  a  deteriomted  style,  introduo(*d 
in  the  hiter  periods,  were  columns  with  pedestals, 
columns  supnorting  arches,  convex  frieses,  entabla- 
tures squared  so  as  to  represent  the  continuation  of  the 
columns,  pedestals  for  statues  projecting  from  the 
sides  of  columns,  niches  covered  with  little  pedi- 
ments, &C.— V.  Greco-Gnihie  tfyk.  After  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Roman  empire,  the  arts  degener- 
ated so  fiir,  that  a  custom  became  prevalent  oferrct- 
ing  new  buildings  with  the  fragments  of  old  ones, 
which  were  diUpidated  and  torn  down  for  the  par- 
poae.  This  gave  rise  to  an  irregular  style  of  building, 
which  continued  to  be  imitated,  especially  in  Italy, 


during  the  dark  ages.    It  consisbed  of  Grcdnn  sod 
Roman  details,  combined  under  new  focms,  and  pilnl 
up  into  structures  wholly  unlike  the  antique  arig:uiAK. 
Hence  the  names  GrtcoUioihic  and  tUmoMeaMe  ar. 
chitecture  have  been  given  to  it.    It  fr«qiienUy  cxak- 
tained  arches  upon  columns,  fonmng  suocesBive  ar- 
cades, which  were  accumulate  above  eadi  other  to 
a  great  height.    The  efiect  was  sometimes  imposing. 
The  cathedral  (see  Plate  VII.)  and  leaning  towrr, 
at  Piai,  and  the  diurch  of  St  Mark,  at  Venice,  arv 
cited  as  the  best  specimens  of  this  style.    The  Saxoa 
architecture,  used  anciently  in  Encland,  baa  somt* 
things  in  common  with  this  style.    Two  examples  uf 
this  will  be  found  in  the  doorways  given  in  Plate 
VIL— VI.  Saraceme,  or  Moon$h  ttyk.     The  edi- 
fices erected  by  the  Moors  and  Saracena  in  Spam, 
Egypt,  and  Turkey  are  distinguished,  amonr  athrr 
thmgs,  by  a  peculiar  form  oTthe  arch.    This  is  a 
curve,  constituting  more  than  half  of  a  cirde  or 
ellipae.    This  construction  of  the  arch  is  unphilo- 
sophical,  and  comparatively  insecore.     A  similar 
peculiarity  exists  in   the   domes  of  the   Oiirnial 
mosques,  which  are  sometimes  large  wtgmitou  U 
a  sphere,  appearing  as  if  inflated,  and,  at  other 
times,  concavo-convex  in  their  outline,  aa  in  the 
mosque  of  AchmeU    The  muutrei  is  a  tall,  alender 
tower,  peculiar  to  Turkish  architecture.     A  peco- 
liar  flowery  decoration,  called  ara^«yiie,  ia  cgnuaon 
in  the  Moorish  buildings  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
Some  distinguish  the  Arabian  style,  rarmed  after  the 
Greek,  and  the  Moorish,  formed  after  the  resaainB  of 
the  Roman  buildings  in  Spain,  which  seems  a  good 
division.    With  rmrd  to  the  latter,  nobody  can  be- 
hold the  remains  ofthe  Moorish  buildings  at  Grenada, 
Seville,  and  Cordova,  without  admiration.  (See  Plate 
VII.)  The  Arabian  style  is  particularly  distiBgaislied 
by  light  decorations  and  splendour._VIL  GMic  tt^U, 
By  this  style  is  generally  understood  what  is  strictly 
cidled  the  modern  Gothic,  which  flourished  after  the 
destruction  ofthe  Gothic  kingdom  by  the  Arabians  and 
Moors.    The  old  Gothic  style,  which  prohsAily  origi- 
nated under  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogotha,  duruif; 
whose  reign  in  Italy  the  Romans,  with  little  sense  uf 
beauty,  imitated  the  ancient  Roman  style,  is  ooarv 
and  heavy.    The  style  now  called  Gothic  exhibits  a 
wonderful  grandeur  and  splendour,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  accurate  execution ;  yet  it  is  only  in 
modem  times  that  its  great  master-jpieoea,  as  tlie 
minster  of  Stiasburg,  the  cathedral  or  Cologne,  the 
minster  at  York,  &.,  have  begun  to  be  justly  ap- 
preciated.   (See  Plate  VII.)    Very  great  attention 
is,  at  present,  paid  to  the  study  of  thb  style.    Its 
principle  seems  to  have  originated  ia  the  imilatkm 
of  groves  and  bowers,  under  which  the  Dmids  per- 
formed their  sacred  rites.    Its  striking  characteristics 
are,  its  pointed  arches,  its  pinnacles  and  spires,  its 
lar|fe  buttresses,  clustered  pulan,  vaulted  roofr,  nro- 


fosion  of  ornaments,  the  general  i 


perpendicular  over  the  horiacmtal,  and,  in  the  whole, 
its  lofty,  bdd  spiriL  As  the  common  place  fir  the 
display  of  Gothic  architecture  has  been  hi  ecclesiasti- 
cal edifices,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  usual 
plan  and  construction  of  these  buildings.  A  cfanrch 
or  cathedral,  is  commonly  built  in  Uie  fiora  of  a 
cross,  having  a  tower,  lantern,  or  qpire,  erased 
at  the  nlace  of  intenectkm.  The  part  of  the  cross 
situated  toward  the  west,  is  called  the  tuam.  Tbv 
(x>po6ite,  or  eastern  part,  is  called  the  ehmr,  and  within 
this  is  the  chaneei.  The  trensverae  portion,  form- 
ing the  arms  of  the  cross,  is  called  the  <Hr*j«^.  Any 
high  building  erected  above  the  roof  is  oalird  a 
steeple ;  if  square-topped,  it  is  a  tower;  if  long  and 
acute,  a  tpire;  and,  if  short  and  light,  a  tmmiem. 
Towers  of  great  height  in  proportion  to  their  dianetrr 
are  called  lMnv/«.    The  walls  of  Gothic  T 
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vipportf^,  on  (he  ooUide,  by  latenl  projections,  ex- 
uoiiui^  finom  top  to  bottom,  at  the  corners,  and  be- 
twiwo  the  windows.  These  are  called  buttrcMset,  and 
tfaejare  lendered  necessary  to  prevent  the  walls  from 
i^nadsDg  under  the  enormoos  weight  of  the  roo6. 
On  tlie  tops  of  the  buttresses,  and  elsewhere,  are  slen- 
der pycsniidal  structures,  or  i^ixes,  called  pinnadet. 
These  are  ornamented  on  their  sides  with  rows 
at'  pRQectioos,  appearing  like  leaves  or  bods,  which 
uf  named  crockets.  The  summit,  or  upper  edge  of 
ft  ««li,  if  stnight,  is  called  a  parapet ;  if  indented,  a 
^tttlntemi.  Gothic  windows  were  commonly  crowned 
wnb  to  acute  arch.  They  were  lonff  and  nanow,  or, 
a  vide,  were  divided  into  perpendicular  lights  by 
MuUnfu.  The  lateral  roaoes  on  the  upper  and  outer 
vdf  01  the  areh,  are  calM  epandrilU ;  and  the  oma- 
arats  io  the  top,  collectively  taken,  are  the  tracery. 
An  vririy  or  bay  teindow,  is  a  projecting  window.  A 
nkfd,  or  rose  teindow^  is  laree  and  circular.  A  cor. 
Ui<9M  bracket,  or  short  projection  from  a  wall,  serv- 
inirtosiEtain  a  statue,  or  the  sprinffing  of  an  arch. 
(Mbie  pillars  or  columns  are  usuauy  clustered,  ap- 
fnriaf  w  if  u  number  were  bound  together.  The 
sDcic  ihafts,  thus  connected,  are  called  Mtels.  They 
w  OQoined  chiefly  to  the  inside  of  buildings,  and 
ft"nrr  Mpport  any  thing,  like  an  entablature.  Their 
JSP  i»  to  aid  in  sustaining  the  vaults  under  the  roof, 
itirh  rest  upon  them  at  springing  points.  Gothic 
"^rus  interseci  cadi  other,  forming  angles,  called 
r^M.  The  parts  which  are  thrown  out  of  the  per- 
^t^iacvhTy  to  assist  in  forming  them,  are  the  penden- 
v*«.  The  ornamented  edge  of  the  groined  vault, 
nMidiog  diagonally,  like  an  ardi,  from  one  support 
to  nocher,  is  callcKi  the  ogyve.  The  Gothic  term 
t-^te  jnAriitfii  the  erect  end  of  a  roof,  and  answers  to 
U^  rrmrian  wediment^  bat  is  more  acute.  The  Gothic 
<?if  of  boiufing  is  more  imposing,  admits  of  richer 
*rniaeiit&,  aad  a  more  difficult  to  execute,  than  the 
«>nrian.  This  is  because  the  weight  of  its  vaults  and 
rxi^  A  upheld,  at  a  great  height,  oy  supporters  act- 
I ;  at  unrie  points,  and  apparently  but  barely  suffi- 
r»m  to  elect  their  object.  Great  mechanical  skill  is 
»c»^^rj  in  bdancing  and  sustaining  the  pressures ; 
and  uetiitectt,at  the  present  day,  mid  it  often  diffi- 
rult  to  aooGoplish  what  was  achieved  by  the  builders 
of  the  midiile  ages. — In  ediflces  erected  at  the  present 
dsy.  the  Gracian  and  Gothic  outlmes  are  commonly 
»ttpi<iycd  to  the  exclusion  of  tlie  rest.  In  choosing 
IvtvTvn  chem,  the  fiuicy  of  the  builder,  more  than 
WT  poBtive  rule  of  fitness,  most  direct  the  decision. 
Muinm  dwelling  houses  have  necessarily  a  style  of 
*^ir  owB,  as  &r  as  stories  and  apartments,  and  win- 
'km\  and  chimDeys,  can  give  toem  one.  No  more 
•f  the  styles  of  former  ages  can  be  applied  to  them, 
Lkyi  what otty  be  odledthe  unessential  and  decora- 
( ^»  wts.  In  geneial,  the  Grecian  style,  from  its 
B  and  straight  entablatures,  is  more  con- 
its  better  with  the  distribution  of  our 
-QBOB  eififtoes,  than  the  pointed  and  irreguhtr 
■"Oitc.    The  expense,  also,  is  generally  less,  espe- 

-« 7  if  any  thing  like  thorough  and  genuine  Gothic 

•TiempCed.  But  the  occasional  introduction  of  the 
'Okie  oatiine,  and  the  paitial  employment  of  its  or- 
B  vfSa»  has  vndoubtcdly  an  agreeable  effect,  both  in 
>4c  and  private  edifices ;  imd  we  are  indebted  to 
-  *nig  other  thbigs,  for  the  spu«,  a  structure 

:%MvHy  Gothic,  vmich,  though  often  misplaced, 
an  olject  of  general  approbation,  and  a 
bnark  to  cities  and  villages.  (For  further 
fee,  among  other  works,  Bigelow's  Tech" 
>  -^jr.  Bcston,  1629,  p.  112—152,  from  which  the 
i^nt-  artide  »  chiefly  extracted.  The  illustrative 
-tf^  we  have  gathered  from  various  sources.) 

Vft.  JUiatvaK,  history  of.  The  first  habitations  of 
nature  afiorded,  with  but  little 
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labour  on  the  part  of  the  occupant,  and  sufBcient  to 
satisfy  his  simple  wants,— <huts,  grottos,  and  tents. 
But  as  soon  as  men  rose  above  the  state  of  rude  na- 
ture, formed  societies,  and  cultivated  the  soil,  they 
besan  to  build  more  durable  and  more  commodious 
habitations.  They  wrought  the  materials  with  more 
care,  fitted  the  parts  U^ether  more  closely  and  neatly, 
prepared  bricks  of  clay  and  earth,  which  they  fiist 
dried  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  baked  by  the  fire ; 
they  smoothed  stones,  and  joined  them,  at  first,  without 
cement.  After  they  had  learned  to  build  houses,  they 
began  to  erect  temples  for  their  gods,  who  first  dwelt 
wi3i  them  in  caverns,  huts,  and  tents.  These  temples 
were  larger  and  more  splendid  than  the  habitations 
of  men.  Thiis  architecture  became  a  fine  art,  which 
was  first  displayed  on  the  temples ;  afterwards,  on  tlie 
habitadons  of  princes,  and  public  buildings,  and,  at 
last,  with  the  progress  of  wealth  and  refinement,  be- 
came a  universal  want  of  society.  The  haughty 
palace  appeared  in  the  place  of  the  wretched  hut  of 
reeds  and  day ;  the  rough  trunk  was  transformed  into 
a  lofty  column,  and  the  natural  vault  of  a  cavern  into 
the  splendid  Pantheon.  Colonnades,  halls,  courts, 
and  various  ornaments  now  appeared.  SUeglitz  con- 
tends that  the  fundamental  forms  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  and  Grecian  architecture  probably  origi- 
nated in  structures  of  stone,  and  not  from  those  of 
wood,  as  Hirt  maintains  in  his  History  of  the  Architec- 
ture of  the  Ancients.  The  earliest  buildiiu^s  of  the 
Indians  were  modelled  on  the  structure  otcavems. 
To  the  most  andent  nations  known  to  us,  among 
whom  architecture  had  made  some  progress,  belong— 
the  Babylonians,  whose  most  celebrated  buildings 
were  the  temple  of  Belus,  the  palace  and  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Soniramis ;— the  Assyrians,  whose  capital, 
Nineveh,  was  rich  in  splendid  buildings ; — the  Phosni- 
dans,  whose  dties,  Siaon,  Tyre,  Aradus,  and  Sarepta, 
were  adorned  with  equal  magnificence ;— the  Israel- 
ites, whose  temple  was  considered  as  a  wonder  of  archi- 
tecture;—and  tne  Syriansand  Uie  Philistines.  No  archi- 
tectural monument  of  these  nations  has,  however,  been 
transmitted  to  us.  But  we  find  subterraneous  temples 
of  the  Huidoos,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  upon  the 
islands  Elephanta  and  Salsetta.  Of  the  Persian  archi- 
tecture, the  ruins  of  Persepolis  still  remain ;  of  the 
Egyptian,  obelisks,  pyramids,  temples,  palaces,  sepul- 
cmes ;  of  the  Etruscan,  some  sepulchres  and  portions 
of  dty  walls. — The  character  of  this  elder  architecture 
was  immovable  firmness,  gigantic  height,  prodigal 
splendour,  which  exdted  admiration  and  astonishment, 
but  oomparativdy  little  pleasure.  The  Greeks  were 
the  first  who  passied  from  the  roiwh  and  gigantic  to  a 
noble  simplicity  and  dignity.  The  Doric  order  of 
colunms  characterises  this  first  period.  The  greatest 
masters,  Phidias,  Ictinus,  Callicrates,  and  others,  en- 
couraged and  supported  by  Perides,  emulated  each 
other,  as  soon  as  peace  at  home  and  abroad  was  re- 
stored. The  beautiful  temple  of  Minerva  was  erected 
upon  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  also  the  PropylsBum, 
the  Odeum,  and  other  splendid  buildings.  An  eaual 
taste  for  the  arts  arose  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  in 
Asia  Minor.  A  high  degree  of  simplidty  was  united 
with  majestic  grancfeur  and  degance  of  form.  The 
beauties  of  arohitecture  were  displayed  not  only  m 
temples,  but  also  in  theatres,  odeums,  colonnades, 
market-places,  and  gymnasia.  The  Ionic  and  Corin- 
thian columns  were  added  to  the  Doric.  At  the  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  perfection  of  architec- 
ture was  gone.  A  noble  simplidty  had  given  phce 
to  excess  of  ornament  This  was  the  character  of  the 
art  at  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  founded  a  number 
of  new  dties.  But  a  strict  regularity  hitherto  prevail- 
ed in  the  midst  of  this  overcharged  decoration.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  323  B.  C,  the  hicreasing  love 
of  gaudy  splendour  hastened  the  dedine  of  the  art 
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more  and  more.  In  Greece,  it  was  afterwards  but 
little  cultivated,  and,  in  Uie  edifices  of  the  Seleiicidae 
in  Asia,  and  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Kgypt,  an  impure 
taste  prevailed.  The  Romans  had  no  temples,  or 
similar  public  edifices,  equal  to  the  Grecian  master- 
pieces, although  they  had  early  applied  their  industry 
to  other  objects  of  architecture,  vi^.  to  aqueducts  and 
sewers.  The  capitol  and  the  temple  of  the  capitoline 
Jupiter  were  erected  by  Etruscan  architects.  But, 
soon  after  the  second  Punic  war,  SOO  B.  C,  they*be- 
came  acquainted  with  the  Greeks.  Sylla  was  the  first 
who  introduced  the  Grecian  architecture  to  Rome; 
and  he,  as  also  Marius  and  Caesar,  erected  large  tem- 
ples in  this  and  in  other  cities.  But  under  Augustus 
thetart  first  rose  to  the  perfection  of  which  it  was  ca- 
pable at  that  time.  He  encouraged  the  Greek  artists, 
who  had  exchanged  their  country  for  Rome^  and 
erected,  partly  from  policy,  many  splendid  works  of 
architecture.  Agrippa  built  temples  (the  Pantlieon), 
aaueducts,  and  Uieatres.  Private  habitations  were 
adorned  with  columns  and  marble.  Splendid  villas 
were  built,  of  which  the  rich  Romans  often  possessed 
several,  llie  interior  was  adorned  with  worJts  of  art, 
obtained  from  Greece.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
thin  marble  plates,  or  were  painted,  and  divided  into 
panes,  in  the  middle  of  which  were  represented  my- 
thological  or  historical  subjects.  They  w^re  also  sur- 
roun^d  with  the  most  elegant  borders.  These  bor- 
ders were  what  we  call  grotesguet.  Almost  all  tlie 
successors  of  Augustus  embellished  the  city  more  or 
less,  erected  splendid  palaces  and  temples,  and  adorn- 
ed, like'Adrian,  even  the  conquered  countries  witti 
them.  Constantine  the  Great  transferred  the  imperial 
residence  from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  so  that  noth- 
ing more  was  done  for  the  embellishment  of  Rome. 
—But,  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  received  the  art 
from  the  Greeks,  it  had  already  lost, among  the  latter, 
its  perfection  and  purity.  In  Rome,  it  rase,  indeed, 
in  a  short  time,  to  its  former  height,  but  soon  degene- 
rated, with  the  continually  increasing  magnificence  of 
the  emperors,  into  extravagance  of  ornament.  About 
this  time,  the  Roman  or  Composite  column  originated, 
which  was  employed  in  temples  and  splendid  build- 
ings. In  the  time  of  Nero,  whose  golden  palace  is 
celebrated,  tlie  exterior  and  interior  of  the  Duildings 
were  profusely  adorned.  Adrian,  who  encouraged 
artists  as  much  as  possible,  was  not  able  to  restore  a 
noble  and  simple  taste  in  architecture.  Instead  of 
imitating  the  beautiful  models  already  existing,  the 
endeavour,  in  his  time,  was  to  invent  new  styles,  and 
to  embellish  the  beautiful  more  and  more.  Now  ori- 
ginated the  many  curved  and  tvristed  ornaments,  the 
hiffh  pedestal  under  the  columns,  the  numerous  bass 
reliefs  on  the  exterior  of  buildings,  the  flutinss  of  tlie 
columns,  the  reduction  of  the  same  according  to  a 
curved  line,  the  coupled  columns,  the  reduced  pilas- 
ters behind  the  columns,  the  small  columns  between 
larger  ones,  the  round  and  cut  pediments,  and  the  con- 
cave frieses.  Thus  the  art  was  practised  from  the 
time  of  Vespasian  to  the  reign  of  the  Antonines. 
Works  were  produced,  in  this  period,  which  may  still 
lie  considered  as  master  pieces,  bat  which  want  the 
%K3t  and  noble  style  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  provin- 
ces,  taste  became  still  more  corrupt  ArdiitectUre 
declined  continually  after  the  Antonines ;  more  orna- 
ments were  continually  added,  which  is  proved  par- 
Ucuhurly  by  the  arch  if  the  goldsmiths,  so  called,  in 
Rome.  Alexander  Severus,  indeed,  himself  a  con- 
noisseur, did  something  for  its  improvement,  but  it 
rapidly  declined  under  his  successors,  llie  buildings 
of  this  time  are  either  overcharged  with  mean  and 
trifling  ornaments,  as  those  of  Pamyra,  erected  about 
260  A.  D.,  or  they  bonier  on  the  rude,  like  those  of 
Rome,  erected  under  Constantine.  Little  was  done, 
under  the  following  empeiur»,  for  the  embellishment 


of  the  cities,  on  account  of  the  continually  distnrbeJ 
state  of  the  empire.    Justinian,  however,  bniii  ranch. 
His  principal  edifice  was  the  churdi  of  St  Sophia,  at 
Constantinople.    The  beautiful  works  of  ancaent  ar- 
chitecture were  abiiost    entirely  destroyed  by  Ihr 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  other  barbarians,  in  Italy,  Suiin, 
Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa  j  and  whatever  escaped  de- 
struction remauied    in  nefflect.      Tbeodoric,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  a  friend  of  the  aru,  endravour- 
ed  to  preserve  and  restore  the  ancient  baildiii^ 
and  even  erected  several  new  ones,  the  now  ul 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Ravenna  and  VenxB. 
We  may  consider  this  period  as«  the  era   of  the 
origin  of  modem  art     V'e  see  a  new  style  taking 
place  of  the  ancient  classical  architecture,  and  even- 
tually  extending  as  far  a»  the  conquests    of  Ibe 
Goths,  through  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  a  pan 
of  Germany,  and  even  to  England,  whiUier,  however, 
the  Goths  did  not  penetrate.    Whether  this  modnn 
ardiitecture,  which  is  called  Gothic,  originated  fron 
the  Germans,  is  not  decided.    We  find,  m  the  build- 
ings erected  under  Theodoric,  nothing  attempted  but 
simplicity,  stren/eith,  and  the;,  display  S  natianal  ta^te 
in  their  exterior  (tlie  interior  is  unknown  to  us).     But 
the  buildings  erected  during  the  Lombard  daminion 
in  Italy  (from  568),  and  all  the  monastic  arcfaitrctnre 
of  that  time,  have  been  erroneously  called  Goihtr, 
Since  the  error  was  perceived,  it  has  been  distinguiiii- 
ed,  by  the  name  of  the  old  Gothic,  frtim  the  proper 
Gothic,  which  is  called  the  modem   Gothic.    The 
Lombards  entertained  no  respect  for  antiquities,  and 
neither  spared  nor  preserved  them.    Whaterer  ihej 
built  was  tasteless  and  faulty.    On  the  exterior  ol 
their  churches  they  placed  smaJi  semicircular  oolttmn»: 
and  small  pillars  in  a  row  along  the  comioe  of  the 
pediments ;  in  the  ulterior,  coarse  pillars  united  by 
semicircular  arches;    the  small  windows  and  dooi^ 
were  finished  with  semicircles ;  tlie  columns,  capitals 
and  arches  were  often  overlaid  with  inoonffruoos 
sculpture ;  the  roofs  of  the  naves  covered  with  Oram* 
and  boards,  which  were  afterwards   cfaaoffed  into 
arches,  and,  on  this  account,  often  reouirra  arched 
buttresses  on  the  outade.    This  Lombaid  style  in 
architecture  clearly  proves  the  decline  of  science  and 
art    It  was  employed,  in  the  17th  century,  in  Pavm, 
the  chief  city  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  in  the  eredioa 
of  the  churches  of  St  John  and  St  Michael ;  at  Panaa^ 
in  the  churdi  of  St  John ;  at  Bergamo,  in  the  church 
of  St  Julia ;  in  the  clmpel  of  Altenotting,  in  Bavaria  ; 
in  the  castle  of  Nurembei|;[,  in  the  Scottish  church  at 
Ratisbon,  &c.    The  architects  driven  fitan  Coostan- 
tinople  (Bysantium)  were  the  first  who  combined  with 
it  the  use  of  the  Ionic  pedestals  and  columns,  pc^*- 
vided  with  capitals  formed  according  to  their  awn 
taste,  among  which  were  twisted  ones.    In  this  Lod- 
bard-Byiantine  style  were  erected  the  cathedfals  of 
Bamberg,  Worms  and  Ments,  also  tlie  church  Miniato 
al  Monte,  near  Florence,  and  the  most  andent  pan  of 
the  minster  of  Stxasbui^.    Cunolas  were  aftcnrartK 
added,  as  used  in  the  East,  and  these,  as  well  as  tht* 
tasteless  capitals,  and  thh  many  slender  pillars  bxkI 
minarets,  or  whidi  we  often  see  two  raws,  one  tm 
another,  indicate  the  proper  Byiantine  or  Oriental 
style  ot  architecture.    In  this  style  were  erected,  h<*> 
sides  the  church  of  St  Sophia  in  ConstanUoople,  aial 
others,  the  church  of  St  Mark,  in  Venice,  the  Bapti^ 
terium  and  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  and  the  chnrdi   of 
St  Vitalis,  in  Ravenna.    The  Normans,  who  hsKl 
settled  in  Sicily,  built  the  cathedral  of  Measlaa  •w«a> 
the  foundation  of  an  old  temple,— a  huge  but  taalele^y^ 
edifice,  in  which,  by  means  of  the  changes  nadn   in 
different  centuries,  we  may  observe,  at  vSe  same  time, 
the  rise  and  &il  of  the  art    The  Vandals,  Alai»^, 
Suevi  and  Visigoths  had  penetrated  into  Spain  atxl 
Portugal :  the  Arabs  and  Moors  expelled  them  in 
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itcSibemCiinr,  and  destrojed  the  klnedom  of  the 

Golhi.    The  MosBulinan  ocMiquerora  had,  at  that 

IBK,  liiiOBt  exdnsive  possession  of  the  arts  and 

9M9n  Stanoen  aicfaitects  rose  in  Greece,  Italy, 

Sdtf,  od  other  countries :  after  some  time,  many 

CM^  paiticidariy  Greeks,  joined  them,  and 

kmd  togHber  a  firatendty,  who  kept  secret  the 

raia  flt  tiitir  ait,  and  whose  members  recognised  one 

BothfT  W  particular  si|(n8.    {See  Freematoru,)    At 

Iks  period,  three  diflerebt  styles  of  architecture  pre- 

uM-litt  Aiabian,  a  peculiar  style,  formed  after 

Ciftk  nodth;  the  Moorish,  which  originated  in 

^fia^  oat  of  the  remains  of  Roman  edifices ;  and  the 

wdm  Gothic,  which  originated  in  the  kingdom  of 

thr  Visgoths,  in  ^in,  through  the  mixture  of  the 

Anbiuaod  Moorish  aichitectikre,  and  flourished  from 

Ik  nth  ontil  the  ISth  century.    Thetwofirst  styles 

<fi&f  bat  little  from  each  other :  the  Moorish  style  is 

pnopsUy  cfatinguislied  from  the  Arabian  by  arches 

ID  ik  form  of  a  horse-shoe.    But  the  Gothic,  or  old 

Gfmu,  is  very  different    Swinburne  mentions  the 

faUora^  narks  of  distinction ;  The  Gothic  arches 

ut  poiBied,  the  Arabian,  circular :  the  Gothic  churches 

h^f  pcMiied  and  straight  towers ;  the  moaques  ter- 

wm^t  m  ciobes,  and  have  here  and  there  minarets, 

moid  with  a  ball  or  a  cone :  the  Arabian  ^^ndls  are 

■bttd  with  Mosaic  and  stoooo,  which  we  fiind  in  no 

nwtt  dnirch  in  the  Gothic  style.     The  Gothic 

oiauB  aftcD  stand  united  in  groups,  over  which  is 

pbod  t  very  low  entaUature,  upon  which  aidies  are 

ovttd ;  or  the  arches  stand  immediately  upon  the 

rntsbof  the  oolanins.    The  Ambian  and  Moorish 

fuiiiai  an  siof^,  and  if,  by  chance,  they  are  placed 

one  tafrther,  m  order  to  support  a  very  heavy  part 

o^thf  bxlding,  they  never  toudi  one  another;  but 

iktRks  ire  supported  by  a  stout  and  thick  arch 

Mow.   If,  in  an  Arabian  building,  four  columns  are 

■Sfd,  it  is  by  a  low,  square  wall  at  the  bottom,  be- 

t«rai  tfae  oinmna.    The  Gothic  churches  are  ex- 

tovnety  light  buildings :  they  have  large  windows, 

^M  with  variegated  panes.  In  the  Arabian  mosques, 

t»  crliog  is  mostly  low ;  their  windows  are  (ji  less 

Hrk,iii often  covered  writh  carvings;  so  that  the 

fa«k  ii  Rceived  lem  through  them  tlian  through  the 

c<^  sad  the  opened  doors.    The  entrance  of  a 

doUc  (tech  is  a  deep  arch,  diminishing  towards  the 

•rnor  of  the  building,  and  adorned  on  die  side- walls 

**b  otDM,  oolnmns,  niches,  and  other  ornaments ; 

b«  (hoseof  the  mosques,  and  of  other  Arabian,  and 

'^Moaririi  bnildings,  are  shallow,  and  made  in  the 

^■'■aaBer  as  doors  are  at  present    Besides,  Swin- 

^■nr  ohwrves,  that,  among  the  diffisrent  Arabian 

y>h  which  hi  saw,  he  found  none  resembling,  in 

^-^ladanangement,  those  which  we  fiod  in  the 

l^^ehopches  of  England  and  France.    TheMoor> 

l^whUitHue  appears  in  all  its  splendour  in  the 

f*^  ffhet  ot  the  Mohammedan  monarchs  at 

<4«mih,  wUch  is  called  the  Alhamhra,  or  red-Aotae, 

■A  vUch  Rsemblea  more  a  &iry  palaoethan  a  work 

u^hj—  hmdi.    The  character  of  the  Arabian 

j^*w<»e  was  lightness  and  splendour.    Rich  or- 

■HiOkiml  lightness  in  the  single  parts,  render  it 

*P*<i^tBtheeye.    The  modem  Gothic  ardiitec- 

^.  wfcich  originated  In  the  attempts  of  Bysintine 

"^toesver  the  oaaraeness  and  heavhiess  of  the 

]2]j*>^  by  an  appearance  of  lightness,  excites  the 

*||f^^  by  its  richly  adorned  arches,  its  distant 

fi^pctire,  and  its  religious  dimness,  produced  by 

^P«ed  windowi.    It  retained,  from  the  old  Gothic 

"^*^«t«e,  the  high,tbold  arches,   the  firm  and 

^r  vaUs;  boi  it  dhgirised  them  under  volutes, 

*"^  niches,  little  pleroed  towers,  so  that  they 

^W  to  be  light  and  weak.    Afterwards,  the  archi- 

^^nairtiU  faither,  and  piercal  thA  large,  high 

*^^  mthtt  the  Mnvpfieue  hanghig  in  the  air ; 


they  gave  to  the  windows  an  extraordinary  height, 
and  adorned  the  building  itself  with  statues.  This 
style,  in  which  many  churches,  convents,  and  abbeys 
were  erected,  was  formed  in  Spain,  and  thence  ex- 
tended over  France,  England,  and  Germany. — ^The 
Germans  were  unacquainted  with  architecture  until 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.  He  introduced  from  Italy 
to  Germany  the  BysanUne  style,  tlien  common. 
Afterwards,  the  Arabian  architecture  had  some  in- 
fluence upon  that  of  the  western  nations ;  for  the  Ger- 
man art  shows  its  characteristics  in  the  pointed  arches, 
and  the  buttresses,  &c.  This  was  united  witli  the 
BysanUne  style,  to  which,  in  general,  thev  still  ad- 
hered, and  thus  originated  a  mixed  style,  which 
maintained  itself  nntu  the  middle  of  the  ISth  cen- 
tury. Then  began  the  modem  Gothic  or  German 
style,  which  we  may  also  tsU  the  romantic^  since  it 
was  formed  by  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  middle  ages. 
Growmg  up  in  Germany,  it  obtained  its  perfection  in 
the  towers  of  the  minster  of  Strasburg  (see  Minster), 
in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  in  the  church  of  St 
Stephen  in  Vienna,  the  cathedral  of  Erfort,  the 
church  of  St  Sefaaldus  in  Nuremberg,  the  church  of 
St  Elisabeth  in  Marburg,  &c.,and  extended  itself  from 
thence  to  France,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The 
German  architecture  shows  also  the  influences  of  cli- 
mate and  religion,  particulariy  in  the  churches.  The 
slender  columns,  always  united  in  groups,  rise  to  a 
lofty  height,  resembling  the  gfonts  of  the  grove,  in 
whose  dark  shade  the  ancient  Teutrni  used  to  build 
his  altar.  In  the  chiaro  oteuro  of  the  dome,  the  soul, 
divested  of  earthly  thoughts,  must  collect  itself,  and 
rise,  like  the  dome,  to  its  Maker,  llie  decorations  of 
the  ancient  Christian  churches  are  by  no  means  an  ac- 
cidental ornament  They  speak  a  figurative,  religious 
language ;  and  at  the  tabemade,  or  dbormm,  over 
the  altar,  where  the  pyx  is  kept,  the  whole  temple  is 
presented,  in  miniature,  to  the  view  of  the  beholder. 
In  these  edifices,  every  one  must  admire  the  accurate 
proportions,  the  bold  yet  regular  construction,  the 
unwearied  industry,  the  gnuuMur  of  the  bold  masses 
on  the  exterior,  and  the  severe  dignity  in  the  interior, 
which  excites  feelings  of  devotion  m  every  spectator. 
We  must,  therefore,  ascribe  to  the  German  architec- 
ture more  symbolical  than  hieroglyphic  eloquence  and 
dignity.  (See  Constenoble  *<  On  old  Gemian  Archi- 
tecture  and  its  Origin,''  Halle,  1812 ;  Rumohr's  *<  Frag- 
ments of  a  History  of  Architecture,"  in  Schle^Fs 
German  Museum,  181S,  March  number,  &Cr)— The 
Italians  disengaged  themselves,  by  little  and  little, 
from  the  Byiantine  taste.  Even  in  the  11th  century, 
Bynntlne  ardiltects  built  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  and 
the  church  of  St  Mark  in  Venice.  But,  in  the  ISth 
century,  a  German  architect,  named  WiUiam  (Gugli- 
elmo),  and,  fai  the  ISth,  Jacob,  with  the  surname 
Capo,  who  died  in  1262,  and  his  pupil  or  son,  Amolf, 
are  mentioned  as  having  built  churdies  and  convents 
in  Florence.  The  moctem  Gothic  style  passed  from 
the  churches  and  abbeys  to  the  castles,  palaces, 
bridges,  and  city  gates,  many  of  which  were  built  in 
this  manner ;  e.  g.,  in  Milan,  sixteen  citv  gates  of 
marble,  and  several  new  palaces ;'  in  Padua,  seven 
bridges,  and  three  new  palaces ;  in  Genoa,  twodocks 
and  a  splendid  aqueduct ;  and  the  town  of  Asti,  in 
1280,  almost  entirely.  Architecture  was  oontinuidly 
improving  in  Italy,  particulariy  in  the  14th  century. 
GaleaBo  Visoonti  finished  the  great  bridge  at  Pavia, 
and  built  a  palace  which  had  not  then  its  equal. 
About  the  same  time,  the  fiunous  cathedral  of  Milan 
was  erected.  The  marquises  of  Este  erected  hand- 
some edifices  at  Ferrara,  and  Albert  the  splendid 
palace  at  Belaiore.  In  Bologna,  the  great  church  of 
St  Petronius  was  begun,  and,  in  Florence,  the  ftunous 
tower  of  the  cathedral.  The  15th  century,  in  which 
the  study  of  ancient  architecture  was  revived,  was 
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greatly  distinffuished  The  dukes  of  Ferrani,  Borso, 
and  Eroole  or  Este,  were  active  patrons  of  architec- 
ture. Duke  Francesco  embellished  Milan  with  the 
ducal  palace,  the  castle  Porta  di  Giove,  the  hospital 
and  other  edifices.  Ludovico  Sforsa  erected  the 
buildings  of  the  univerBity  at  Pavia  and  the  hospital 
of  Milan.  The  popes  adorned  Home,  and  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici,  Florence,  with  splendid  buildings.  The 
artists  returned  to  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and 
studied  their  beautiful  forms  and  just  proportions.  The 
most  illustrious  architects  of  this  time  were  Fllippo 
Brunelleschi,  who  built,  at  Florence,  the  dome  of  the 
cathedral,  the  church  S.  Spirito,  and  the  pahice  Pitti, 
besides  many  edifices  at  Milan,  Pisa,  Pe^aro,  and 
Mantua;  Baittista  Alberti,  who  wrote,  at  the  same 
time,  on  architecture;  Micbelooi  Bramante,  who 
commenced  the  building  of  St  Peter's ;  Michael  An- 
gelo  Buonaotti,  who  erected  its  magnificent  dome ; 
and  Giocondo,  who  built  much  in  France,  and  after- 
wards directed,  with  Raphael,  the  building  of  the 
chmrch  of  St  Peter's.  These  were  followed  by  others, 
who  proceeded  in  their  spirit^Palladio,  Scamorai, 
Serlio,  Baroszio^  known  by  the  name  of  Vignola, 
They  are  the  founders  of  the  existing  taste  in  archi- 
tecture. That,  however,  they  studied  their  art  in 
those  works  of  antiquity  which  had  already  deviated 
from  the  early  purity  and  elevated  grandeur,  is  evi- 
dent in  their  buildings,  from  the  many  curved  and 
twisted  ornaments,  the  circular,  irregular,  and  cut 
pediments,  the  coupled  columns,  high  pedestids,  and 
other  things,  which  were  unknown  to  architecture  at 
the  time  ^  Pericles.  Thus  a  new  period  in  architec- 
ture had  begun  in  Italy.  Italian  masters,  and  young 
artists  sent  to  Italy,  introduced  the  Roman  taste  into 
forei^  countries,  which  gradually  supplanted  the 
Gothic. — Since  that  time,  architecture  has  experienc- 
ed difierent  destinies  in  different  countries.  It  has 
risen  and  declined  at  different  periods ;  yet  laudable 
attempts  have  been  made,  in  recent  Umes,  to  advance 
it  to  its  true  perfection,  thoofh  we  cannot  aflbrm  that 
they  have  succeeded  every  where. — In  America,  the 
pure  Grecian  architecture  is  mdualW  prevailing, 
either  because  this  style  is  founded  on  plainer  princi- 
ples than  the  others,  or  because  the  Grecian  really 
deserves  to  be  called  a  renubtican  style,  since  it  is 
better  adapted  than  the  Gotliic  to  small  buildings,  and 
does  not  require  large  and  splendid  edifices  (a  great 
number  of  which  can  never  exist  in  a  democracy),  in 
order  to  display  all  its  beauty.  (For  an  account  of 
modem  architecture  in  different  countries,  see  the 
respective  articles.) 

Abchiyeb  ;  a  collection  of  written  documents,  con- 
taining the  rigjkts,  privileges,  claims,  treaties,  consti- 
tutions, &c.,  ^a  &mily,  corporation,  community,  dty, 
or  kingdom  ;  also,  the  pUioe  where  such  documents 
are  kept  There  are,  accordingly,  private  and  pub- 
lic or  state  archives.  Archives  were  known  among 
the  most  ancient  people.  The  Israelites,  Greeks, 
and  Romans  had  tnem  in  their  temples,  and  the 
Christians,  at  first,  preserved  important  manuscripts 
with  the  sacred  vessels  and  relics,  till  proper  places 
were  assigned  to  them.  Those  governments  which 
transact  every  thuig  by  writing  have,  of  course,  much 
larger  archives  than  others ;  thus  the  archives  in 
every  branch  of  government  in  Prussia  and  Austria 
are  immense.«-Aooording  to  Wageinselius,  the  ar- 
chives of  the  German  empire  contain  very  few  docu- 
ments before  the  tune  of  the  emperor  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg  (who  was  elected  in  1273).  or  even  of  the 
subsequejit  century.  At  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th,  under  Maximilitti 
I,  the  archives  of  the  empire  received  a  new  form, 
aitid  have  been  preserved  with  ineat  care.  Some 
historians,  (e.  g.,  Schmidt,  in  his  History  of  the  Ger- 
mans), have  made  the  most  diligent  and  praiseworthy 


use  of  tlicm.  llie  modem  archives  of  Prusm  axe 
excellently  arranged;  probably  none  are  so  com- 
plete in  respect  to  statistical  matters.  In  Britain, 
great  care  has  been  taken  of  archives,  inaomurli 
Uiat  continental  nations  often  have  reooune  to  *Uiis 
country  for  documents.  In  Fiance,  the  archives 
were  .dispersed  all  over  the  country  tUi  the  revotn- 
tion,  when,  by  Uw  of  Sept.  7,  1790,  they  were  put 
in  a  common  place  of  deposit,  after  a  very  large 
quantity  of  documents  had  been  destroyed.  This  im- 
mense collection  of  public  acts  is  now  in  the  an. 
dent  hotel  Soubise^  au  Marais,  in  Paris.  The  law%  of 
Oct.  10, 1792,  and  Feb.  20, 1793,  put  the  whole  m»n- 
agement  of  the  archives  on  a  systematic  looting. 
In  1814,  Juue  C,  the  archives  of  the  na^-y  and  the 
war  departments  were  organized,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  historical  documents,  military  memoirs,  plans, 
maps,  &C. 

Archoms  ;  the  highest  magistrates  in  Athens.  (See 
j4tl9ca.)  The  Jews,  also,  bad  archons  in  their  ca^iii- 
vity. 

Archytas  of  T^rentum;  a  fiimous  Pytfaagoreon, 
renowned  as  a  truly  wise  man,  a  great  matheraatician. 
statesman,  and  general.  He  devoted  himself,  st 
Metapontum,  to  the  study  of  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy. Being  the  contemporary  of  PiiSo  (Olymptsd 
96 ;  400  B.  C),  he  must  have  lived  a  century  later 
than  Pythagoras,  and  was  still  alive  when  Plato  tra- 
velled to  Sicily.  Hence  he  cannot  be  n^arded  as  the 
instructure  <^  Philolaus,  who  was  older ;  and  still  Irs 
as  the  immediate  scholar  of  Pythagoras.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  analytic  method  in  mathematics  is  sscribHl 
to  him,  as  wdl  as  the  solution  of  many  gcometncal 
and  mechanical  problems.  Ife  also  coostructed  an 
automaton  (a  flying  pigeon).  Perfaam  he  was  aJM> 
the  inventor  of  the  categories  in  philosophy.  It  is 
however,  still  undecided  whether  Aristotle^  wotk  on 
the  ten  categories  is  drawn  from  his  work  or  forged. 
Horace  mentions  him,  in  one  of  his  poems,  as  having 
been  drowned  on  the  coast  of  Apulia. 

AacxEMROLz,  John,  the  historian,  was  bom,  169a. 
in  Swedish  Finland,  and  died  1777,  at  Stockholm. 
He  wrote  MSmaires  cimcemani  Chrittmej  Heme  de  /« 
Suede,  Amsterdam,  1751—60,  4  vols.  4to. 

Ahcon,  Jean  Claude  £leonore  d*,  inventor  of  the 
floating  batteries,  for  the  attack  of  Gibraltar,  bum 
1732,  at  Pontarlier,  was  designed  for  the  chnrcfa,  but 
his  ftther,  a  lawyer,  yielded  to  the  decided  indinatiao 
of  his  son  for  militairy  science.  He  was  received  into 
the  military  sdiool at  Mesieres,  1754,  and,  the  foUon- 
ing  year,  into  the  corps  of  engineers.  In  the  srveo 
▼ean'  war,  he  highly  distinguished  himself,  partimlar- 
ly  at  the  defence  of  Caasel,  in  1761.  1774,  he  «a«. 
employed  in  drawing  a  map  of  the  Jura  and  tlie  Vo^ 
ges,  and,  to  expedite  the  labour,  he  invented  a  uf-v 
mode  of  shading,  much  superior  to  the  coianMm  enr. 
He  was  gnfted  with  an  inventive  imagination  and  an 
unweariS  activity.  He  wrote  mw£,  and  hi  all  Itis 
writings,  which  are  read  with  plnoure,  In  spile  o€ 
their  incorrect  stvle,  we  find  a  richness  of  ideas,  ami 
traces  of  a  splendid  genias.  In  1 780,  he  invent«^d  the 
floating  batteries.  The  jealousy  and  disnnloo  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  generals  tended  to  prevent  the 
result  from  answering  his  expectation.  Elliot,  who 
directed  the  defence  of  Gibraltar,  did  lull  joatice  to 
the  inventor. — At  the  invasion  of  llcdland,  under 
Dumouries,  he  took  several  places,  including  Brv^la. 
He  then  went  into  retirement,  where  he  wrote  his  l&st 
and  best  work,  the  result  of  all  the  mt,— CbRjiMprw- 
iknu  MUHaireM  ei  PoUHfuee  ntr  lee  FotHfieatinns^ 
(Military  and  Political  Considerations  on  Foniiirm. 
tions).  The  first  consul  placed  him  in  the  aenDte  in 
1799,  and  he  died  July  1, 1800. 

AaooNA ;  the  most  northern  point  of  Qennany  (tf 
Prussia  Proper  is  not  included  therein);  the  uorth* 
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MapRBiootaiy  of  the  islaod  Rogen,  in  the  parish 
IbnkiRiieo,  npoo  the  peniDsiila  Wittow,  ooDsisting 
of ddl  liot,  aod  petrifactions.  Here  was  formerly 
Mttnltbe  old  Vandal  castle,  with  the  chief  temple 
rfiir^Swantewit,  who  was  highly  venerated  by 
iH  Ik  Sdavoiiians  in  Nortli  Germany,  and  whose 
■olpkiiif  Woldemar  I.  of  Denmark  put  an  end  to, 
kojttiniif  the  castle,  in  116a  The  country  is 
%Uiil  and  fertile.  Tlie  shores  are  precipitous  and 
(iv^iDd  Tery  picturesque.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
•d  HmhasboiVy  in  the  holy  grove  of  Hertha,  may 
^bsm  Che  deep  Jake  which  served  for  ablutions 
BdMRt  mcrifices.  Travellers  frequently  visit  the 
iM,wliich,  on  acooout  of  its  seclusion,  abounds 
Tttddini  marveUoos  tales.  (See  Rugen.)  Lately, 
liicfat house  has  been  erected  on  the  promontory  of 
Ibf  the  Pmsaian  government. 

Aioor;  a  large  district  of  Hindostan.  It  was  for- 
Hiij'adependent,  bnt  since  1802,  it  has  been  under 
iWHritiah  dominion.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
vod,  pepper,  palmirahs,  received  finom  Ceylon, 
TanoooR,  and  Prince  of  Wales's  island. 
AicoT  (incieotly  jircaiiy  JteguB  Sora^  and  Soromau'- 
^i;  a  city  of  Hindostan,  formerly  capital  of  the 
<«BtiCon  the  Peliar,  or  Paiar,  57  miles  W.  S.  W. 
«Ma4ii;lim.79'29'E.;lat  12-62'N.  Thcfort 
ft  a  Bile  io  dicumferenoe.  llie  dty  is  extensive,  and 
ttmfaSBies  caoane  cotton  doth.  Hyder  Ali  sained 
pMsioB  of  it  Sept  30,  1780,  after  having  dSeated 
wEoglish,  who  had  poss^sed  it  since  1760. 

Airnc;  tn  epithet  given  to  the  north  pole,  or  the 
}^  and  above  our  horixoo.  It  is  called  the  arcHc 
^.QB  aooonnt  of  the  constellation  of  the  Little  Bear, 
M  Gnck  called  ««s««f ,  the  last  star  in  the  tail  whereof 
pnts  out  the  north  pole.— ^rcto  drcie  is  a  lesser 
cinJe  of  the  sphere,  pandlel  to  the  equator,  and  23" 
^iaaoL  from  the  north  pole,  from  whence  its  name. 
Tlaaod  ifei  opposite,  the  antarctic  (q.  v.).  are  called 
^  f9*miar  eirdet,  and  may  be  conceived  to  be  de- 
»ifed  Vfthc  motion  of  the  poles  of  the  edipUc  round 
^  l«i«  of  the  equator,  or  of  the  world. 

Alcmss ;  a  liked  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in 
^OtttellatiQn  of  Aretophylax  or  Bootes. 

AicTg»(Grvfk  m^wtf) ;  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
iDtvo  oooBtellatioos,  called,  by  the  Latins,  Vr»a  (ma- 
M  ad  mitur),  aod  by  us,  the  Bear  (great  and  liitie). 

Aiciahok  ;  the  method  of  raising,  by  layers,  such 
'•ffdsicaoiMit  be  raised  from  seed.  The  process  con- 
sft  in  beading  to  the  ground  the  branches  which 
yJBf  from  the  ofipts  or  stools,  afier  they  are  planted. 
MOBtiai  is  faftsed  on  this  principle  in  vegetable  life, 
2«  the  plant  dppeods  chiefly  upon  external  influen- 
T'J^  *bat  a  part,  which  now  has  become  a  branch 
*? »«  influence  of  air,  may  be  easUy  turned  into  a 
^«^thr  influence  of  the  earth.  In  feet,  alleys  of 
i!Li5!*.^**°  made,  which,  after  growing  to  a  con- 
^^  *■*»  i»ve  had  the  branches  turned  into  the 
£«,awi  the  roots  towaids  the  sky.  The  former, 
wi  while,  became  roots,  and  the  latter  put  forth 
^  H^.  In  thp  animal  kingdom,  such  great  changes 
BXafi^war  to  take  place;  yet  some  parts  may  oe 
*=»«d  wto  othm.      "       '  '  I—         / 

AjBJ:ttt^  department  de  T ;  a  department  in  the 
|;**^f™««.<m  the  rigta  bank  of  the  Rhone.  It 
^•^rfa^lT^  miles,  and  had,  in  1828,  a  popu- 

»^^^** '  '  chain  of  mountains  covered  with 
J^jT^^**?  ^  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  in  the 
I^^^'^^o* Lttxemburg.  In  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
ry^  ^i!???  ^  ^  comprehended  a  laige  part  of 
i^fl.*n?r  ««J,  aoooiding  to  Cassar,  extended 
ft-rraw -rf^?*'^*^  ^^  country  of  Treves,  to  the 
Jw^'iUtejLrSL'^'*'.  ^^^  ****"  twenty  rivers  and 
^<»t«d  fiw-  -^  '**  in  it.  The  mines  are  no  longer 
***  *^>  copper,  and  the  precious  metals. 


Sheep  are  raised  here  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
the  country  afibrds  much  game.— The  name  A.  is  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic  ar,  in,  and  duannat  well  of  God. 
—In  a  ¥rider  sense,  the  mountains  extending  from  the 
former  French  Hainault  to  the  Moselle  are  called  A.; 
whence,  also,  a  department  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  France,  containing  about  2100  square  miles  and 
281,624  inhabitants,  the  chief  city  of  which  is 
Mezieres,  has  the  same  name. 

Ardey  ;  the  chahi  of  mountains  extending  along 
the  Ruhr,  in  the  county  of  Mark,  from  Frodenberg  to 
Volmarstein.  It  consists  of  rough  sandstone,  alx>ve 
whicit  are  masses  of  coal.  This  mineral  is  very  im- 
portant in  this  populous  manu&cturing  region.  The 
ruins  of  a  castle,  where  the  counts  of  Ardey  dwelt  in' 
the  7th  century,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  this  mountain. 

Ardrossan,  a  parish  and  village  in  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, situated  on  the  firth  of  Clyde.  Ardrossan  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extensive  harbour  erected 
there  under  the  auspices  of  the  earl  of  Eglinton.  The 
object  of  this  harbour  was  to  open  a  direct  communi- 
cation between  Paisley,  Glasgow,  and  the  west  coast, 
instead  of  the  present  drcuitous  passage  by  the  firth 
of  Clyde.  A  canal  was  therefore  to  be  cut  from  Glas- 
gow to  Ardrossan,  a  distance  of  fiilly  thirty-one  miles, 
at  the  estimated  expense  of  j&125,000.  Of  this,  a 
third  has  been  executed,  vis.  from  Glasgow  to  John- 
stone, and  this  part,  it  is  said,  cost  neany  the  whole 
of  the  above  sum.  No  further  extension  of  the  canal 
has  been  made  for  many  years,  but  in  1S30  a  railway 
was  opened  between  Johnstone  and  Ardrossan, 
chiefly  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  for  shipment  The 
harbour  of  Ardrossan  is  one  of  the  safest,  most  ca- 
pacious, and  most  accessible  on  the  west  coast  of 
Britain.  It  consists  of  a  pier  of  900  feet  in  length, 
constructed  at  an  enormous  expense.  The  village 
attached  to  it  is  of  modem  erection,  and  has  become 
a  fevourite  resort  in  the  sea-bathing  season.  Popu- 
lation of  the  parish,  S494. 

Are  ,-  a  superficial  square  measure  in  France,  sub- 
stituted for  the  former  square  rod.  It  consists  of 
1076*44  English  square  feet.  The  10th  part  of  an 
are  is  called  a  deciare,  and  the  100th  a  centiare. 
Decare  is  a  surfece^of  ten  ares. 

Area  (firom  the  Latin,  hi  which  it  signified,  first,  a 
threshing-floor ;  laterj  a  vacant  place  bounded  on  all 
sides,  or  before  a  public  building) ;  in  geometry,  the 
superficial  contents,  of  any  figure ;  in  geography,  the 
contents  of  any  sur&ce.  Balbi  estimates  the  surface 
of  the  earth  at  198,020,000  British  miles,  of  which 
almost  three-fourths,  or  147,790,000  miles,  are  cover- 
ed by  the  ocean,  and  its  branches  which  form  the  in- 
land seas ;  the  remaining  50,230,000  miles  form  the 
five  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  numerous  islands  re- 
garded as  their  geographical  dependencies.  The 
same  excellent  auuority  estimates  Europe  to  contain 
an  area  of  3,724,000  square  miles;  Asia  16,156,000 
square  miles;  Africa  11,354,000  square  miles; 
America  14,860,000  square  miles ;  and  the  Maritime 
World  or  Oceana,  4,130,000  square  miles.  There 
are,  of  course,  considerable  differences  in  the  esti- 
mates of  di&rent  geographers.  The  following  tables 
of  the  areas  of  the  zones,  seas,  and  countries  are  taken 
from  Mr  Darby's  View  of  the  United  States  (PhiU- 
delphia,  1828),  and  will  be  found  to  differ  materially 
from  Balbi.    Accoi-ding  to  Mr  Darby 

The  torrid  zone  contains  land  in 

sq  mile*. 

Asia, 3,000,000 

Australasia, 1,000,000 

Polynesia,  or  Oceanica, 100,000 

Africa, 5,000,000 

South  and  North  America, 4,500,000 

Total, li^GOO^ 
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■quare  miles. 
Lana  area  of  the  southern  temperate  zone, 

Auctraiasia, 1,400^000 

Africa, «40,000 

South  America, 1,5SO,000 

Total, ..3,560,000 

Land  area  of  the  northern  temperate  zone, 

Asia, 7,6O0/X)O 

Europe, 3,020,000 

North  America,  Greenland,  &c 5,000^ 

Africa,. «,360,000 

Total, 17,980/XX) 

Land  area  in  the  northern  polar  circle, 

Asia, CO0,O0O 

Europe, 20,000 

North  America,  Greeoland,  &c 2,600,000 

Total, ^ 3,520^ 

Land  area  in  the  southern  polar  circle, 200,000 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are,  iu  reality, 
200,000  square  miles  of  land  within  the  antarctic 
circle. 

Arelas,  o^  Arslatum;  the  present  jirles;  in 
ancient  n^eocraphy,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
situated  on  tae  Rhone.  It  was  a  fiivourite  place  of 
the  Romans,  and  hence  called  Gallula  Roma,  A. 
was  tlie  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Arehit  or  Aries, 
which  consisted  of  the  duchy  of  Bur|(undy,  with 
Provence,  and  existed  for  a  short  time  in  the  9th 
century.    See  Burgundy, 

Arebcberg  ;  a  puce  with  490  inhabitants,  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Eifel,  near  Cologne,  now  belonging 
to  the  Prussian  nand^uchy  of-ihe  Lower  Rhine. 
The  dukes  of  A.  derive  their  name  from  this  place. 

Arena.    See  Amphitheatre, 

Arendt,  Martin  Frederic.  This  learned  man,  re- 
nowned for  his  scientiiic  travels  through  a  larre  part 
of  Europe,  was  bom  at  Altona,  1769,  and  diedof  the 
palsy,  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of  Venice,  1824.  Being 
recommended  by  count  de  Reventlow,  in  1797,  he  was 
appointed  an  iUve  in  the  botanic  garden  at  CooeR" 
luigen.  But  his  predilection  for  the  study  of  an- 
tiquities led  him  to  the  library  of  the  university, 
where,  in  the  most  piercing  cold,  he  spent  whole 
hours  in  examining  the  collections  of  Amonnagnw, 
He  tavelled.  In  1798,  to  Finmark,  under  the  royal 
patronage.  He  made  accumte  observations  in  Nor- 
way and  other  countries,  wbicli  had  been  visited  by 
no  stranger  before  him.  He  was  to  have  collected 
living  pbnts  and  seeds,  but  he  brought  back  little  or 
notlitng,  and  was  therefore  dischai^fed.  He  began 
his  antiquarian  collections  in  Norway,  1799  and  1800. 
He  then  resided  again  in  Sweden,  in  Rostock,  in 
Pftris,  and  in  Venice.  A  part  ofhis  papers,  drawings, 
and  treatises,  all  containing  researches  respecting 
northern  antiquities,  he  deposited  in  the  libmry  at 
Copenliagen.  He  has  also  published  some  separate 
treatises  in  Paris,  and  in  various  cities  of  Sweden, 
itermaoy,  and  Denmark.  Afterwards,  he  travelled 
through  Switierland,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Hungary.  He 
lived  un  the  cliarity  of  stnin^rs,  and  slept  ofien  in 
the  open  air,  without  suffering  any  inconvenience. 
He  carried  all  his  papera  vrith  hun.  The  persecutions 
which  he  endured  at  Naples,  on  a  suspicion  of  Car- 
boiiarism,  contributed  much  to  hasten  his  death. 

Arum,  or  Arknshadb;  a  district  of  Denmark,  in 
the  duchv  of  Sleswick,  through  which  runs  the  fa- 
mous wall  called  Vanneushe,  whidi  Gottric,  king  of 
Denmark,  built,  in  the  9th  century,  across  tlie  country 
Irum  HoUingsted  to  the  Sley  (nn  exU*nt  of  forty,  six 


miles),  as  a  defence  against  the  inroads  of  the  Sasom 
and  SLavi.  The  natives  of  A.  were  the  first  io  the 
country  who  professed  Christianity,  and  their  church, 
built  m  826,  was  demolished  several  times  by  tLc 
idolaters. 

Arwpagus;  the  oldest  of  the  Athenian  courts  vi 
justice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  famous  for 
its  reroectability,  purity,  and  love  of  Justice.  It  ob- 
tained its  name  from  its  place  of  meethig,  on  the  hifl 
of  Marti,  near  the  dtadeL  The  establishment  of  this 
court  is  ascribed,  by  some,  to  Ceorops,  by  ccheiv,  t« 
Solon ;  from  the  hitter,  however,  it  seems  to  ha%'v 
only  received  a  better  consUtuUon  and  more  important 
privileges.  Of  how  many  members  it  oootisted,  is 
not  now  known.  A  seat  in  it  was  held  for  life,  Tlic 
members  were  men  who  had  formeriy  been  arcfaon», 
had  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  this  honour  by  tbr 
honest  and  diligent  execution  of  their  oflkse,  and  wbo»« 
character  and  omduct  had  been  subjected  to  a  par- 
ticular eiamination.  ArisUdes  called  the  areonegos 
the  most  sacred  tribunal  of  Greece ;  and  Demoiibcnes 
assures  us,  that  they  never  passed  a  sentence  in  which 
both  parties  did  not  concur.  The  crimes  tried  befct« 
tliis  tribunal  were  wilful  murder,  poison,  robbery, 
arson,  dissoluteness  of  morals,  and  innovatioos  in  the 
state  and  in  religion ;  at  the  same  Ume,  they  took 
care  of  helpless  orphans.  The  other  states  of  Greece 
also,  submitted  their  disputes  to  the  judgment  ol  the 
areopagus.  Its  meetings  were  held  in  the  open  air, 
and  hi  the  night  time.  After  the  investigaUon  of  a 
case,  the  votes  were  collected.  Till  the  goyenimenft 
of  Pericles,  this  court  of  justice  retained  its  purity 
inviolate;  it  was  first  encroached  upon  by  his  causing 
himself  to  be  made  a  member,  witliout  having  been 
archon.  It  retained  its  respectability,  horn-ever,  far 
a  long  time,  but  sunk,  gradually,  with  the  decline  of 
Athens. 

AaBguiFA ;  a  city  of  Peru,  and  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name ;  180  miles  S.  of  Cusco,  340  N.W. 
of  U  PUta;  Ion.  71*  48'  W.;  Ut.  l(i«  3a  8. ;  pop. 
stated  fnmi  24fiiOO  to  40,000.  It  is  situated  in  a  ftr- 
tjle  valley,  and  is  elevated  7775  feet  above  the  levW  of 
the  sea.    Behind  the  city  rises  three  lofty  i 


one  of  which  is  called  the  volcano  of  Are^ipa,  cr 
peak  of  Mists,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ele^*ated  mji&- 
mitsot  the  Andes.  The  houses  are  well  built  of  sioBf, 
are  vatdted,  and  are  much  decorated  on  the  oitfMlc. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  a  college,  an  hospital,  tlmv 
nunneries,  six  convents,  &c.  It  is  subject  to  frequent 
earthquakes ;  but  tliis  evil  seems  to  be  overbalaocrd 
by  tlie  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  beauty  hud 
fertility  of  the  country  round  about  Aranta  b  the 
port  of  A. 

Ares.    See  Mars, 

Arbskoui,  or  Areou»ki  ;  the  gcd  of  war  snot'g  mix.  r 
of  the  American  Indians. 

ARETHbsA.  1.  One  of  tlie  Hesptridi^.— *.  A 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  first  a  nympli  o(  Diciji« 
then  a  fiimous  fountain  of  the  island  Ortygia,  mh'«  ii 
comprises  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  ^Kf  - 
specting  her  metamorphosis  into  a  fountain,  >*«• 
Alpheus,)  As  Theocritus  composed  his  idyU  on  h<  r 
banks,  she  is  often  made  the  muse  of  pastorals. 

Arktin  (Christopher),  baron  of;  boniatlngolstadi, 
December  2, 1772.  He  early  entered  hito  the  polil<- 
service.  In  1799  and  1800,  he  urged  the  abolrJi. 
ment  of  the  feudal  estates,  and  the  assembluig  of  Uui 
diet.  In  the  contest  of  the  Bavarian  states  with  \he 
government,  in  1800  and  1801,  he  was  very  activf  a% 
a  writer.  In  1803  after  the  abolition  of  the  iDaia;s- 
teries,  he  was  appointed  O)mmis&ioner,fay  the  govi-ni 
ment,  to  examine  their  libraries;  in  1804,  tk*  wii« 
made  vice-president  of  the  academy  of  Gciencrs ;  in 

1806,  chief  director  of  the  library  of  Munich,  aiid,  in 

1807,  secretary  to  the  first  class  of  llic  ac&dtniy  U 
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He  DOW  published,  with  some  other  persons, 
frn  1801  to  1806,  a  daily  paper,  the  Aurora,  and 
ifirmids;  as  a  continuation  of  the  well  known 
Lapafer  AUgeKU  IaUt.  Ameiger  (Leipsic  Universal 
l^tmiy  Iiifonnei),  the  Naur  Lit.  Anzeiger  (New 
liafylnliDnnei)  ;  also,  Decisions  of  the  Courts  of 
loft  aad  a  History  of  the  Jews  in  Bavaria,  1803 ; 
OiikTa&ions  respecting  the  Birth  of  Charlemagne, 
1SQ3;  Ucmoir  on  the  History  of  the  Divinhig  Rod, 
\Hr, )  the  Eailiest  Consequences  of  the  Ait  ot  Print- 
B^.  exhibited  in  the  History  of  the  World,  1809; 
Aagricsl  and  Literary  Memoirs  (Beiirage),  particu- 
brif  fiuD  the  Treasures  of  the  Library  at  Munich, 
Tvdi;  lotrodnotioo  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
MMDODics,  1810 ;  Historical  Literature  of  Bavaria, 
MO;  Infanaation  on  the  History  of  Bavaria,  from 
kahato  ooused,  and  mostly  foreign  Sources,  1811 ; 
Antals  of  the  Admioistiation  of  Justice  in  Bavaria, 
hlSud  1818;  History  of  tlie  I3th  Article  of  the 
Aa  of  the  German  Confedeiation ;  and  many  other 
voiks  on  the  politics  and  literature  of  Bavaria.    One 
tf  ba  works  excited  a  long  and  violent  contest  be- 
nrctA  the  learned  men  of  Munich,  at  the  end  of 
«iudi  A.,  by  order  of  the  king,  laid  down  his  former 
tBo%  lod,  in  1811,  went  to  Neuburg,  as  first  doc- 
tor of  the  court  of  appeal ;  in  1813,  be  became  vice- 
p^ideot    His  pamphlet,  Saxony  and  Prussia  (in 
Aruir  of  Saxony),  excited  uncommon  attention,  and 
krw  opoQ  hhn  much  persecution.    In  1819,  he  was 
dMnt  isember  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  the 
fiarifiaa  diet,  and  was  one  of  the  most  ii^uential  men 
Ib  the  aapinbly.    In  the  same  year  he  became  a  mem- 
l«r  of  the  society  for  collecting  the  ancient  history  of 
Uftmvj.    He  died,  Dec  24,  1824,  at  Munich,  in 
tlir  off»  of  president  of  the  court  of  appeal  in  the 
rrti«  of  Regeu.'-His  brother,  Adam,  has  also  held 
b  gh  offices  under  the  government,  and  has  published 
'^ml  vorks,  but  not  under  his  name.    Most  of 
t^  relate  to  the  fine  arts. 

.Usnso,  Guido,  or  Gui ;  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
tbf  iith  century,  bom  at  Aresso.  He  is  said  to  have 
^  miiioed  the  science  of  music  to  a  fixed  system, 
»i  10  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  monosyllables 
^  the  mlfiffgOy'^ttij  re,  miyfa,  #o,  fa,^drawn  from 
t^ir  vonb  of  a  Latin  hymn.  It  is  &r  from  unprobable, 
^  Amioo  was  merely  the  restorer  of  the  true  prin- 
cf-Je  of  the  ancient  Greek  music,  wiUi  wliich,  in  the 
oDune  of  his  studies,  he  became  acquainted,  through 
»uio^  which  have  escaped  modem  research.  It  is 
^S3»i9^mrj  to  add,  that  the  monosyllable  «i,  whence 
t*w  modnn  scales  of  the  two  modes,  major  and  minor, 
«  »  later  invention. — ^The  syllables  ut,  r»,  i»i,  &c., 
^  uLrn  [ram  a  hymn  of  St  John,  composed  by  Paul, 

Vt  qneaat  ]axi«  JU  Mmare  fibris 
Mi  rm  grstonnn  Fa  muli  tuontm, 
S»  We  ponatM  La  bits  reatum. 

Axmm,  Leonard ;  a  very  learned  Italian  historian, 
*wraat  Axfflto,  in  Tuscany,  in  1370.  At  the  period 
rf  |J»  reviiTBl  of  learning,  he  was  a  very  distinguished 
*4<Mr,  and,  being  duwen  secretary  to  the  republic 
"i  FWnoe,  am8s»Hl  a  laree  fortune.  He  died  in 
'hi  opittl,  highly  respected,  in  the  year  1 443.  He 
!i^ift»bted  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics,  and  Plu- 
^b'»  Lives,  into  elegant  Latin.  His  original  works 
*^  also  in  Latin,  amongst  which  a  History  of  Florence 
U^  U:6),  On  Studies  and  Letters  (1642),  Epistles 
•""n^ished  in  1741,  8vo,)  with  his  life  by  Melius, 
^  particolariy  esteemed. 

Ucino,  Pietro,  one  of  the  roost  famous  Italian 
*:^  of  the  16th  century,  who  was  indebted  for  the 
^^*^^  pan  of  his  &me  to  the  licentionsnesa  of  his 
f^  He  was  boni  at  Areno,  1 492,  the  natural  son  of  a 
ttjMratn,  whose  name  he  never  bore  (for  the  name  A. 
*  taj»Qd^  of  his  birth  pkice),  and,  from  a  book- 


binder's apprentice,  became  an  author,  who  soon  gain- 
ed the  &vour  of  kings.  He  was,  indeed,  called  their 
scourge^  but  he  was  profuse  in  his  adulation  to  them. 
He  had  warm  admirers,  notwithstanding  the  malignity 
and  severity  of  his  satires.  Although  he  was  so  lioen- 
tious  a  writer,  that  his  very  name  is  expressive  of 
indecency  and  profligacy,  he, wrote  many  works  ot 
devotion,  and  gave  the  preference  to  the  latter,  if  his 
own  interest  required  it.  His  reputation  gained  for 
him  the  name  of  diviKe,  by  which,  even  Michael  An- 
gelo  addressed  him ;  and  his  ostentation  led  him  to 
adopt  the  name  as  his  title.  He  caused  medals, 
therefore,  to  be  stmck  for  him,  with  the  inscription, 
Divus  Peirm  Aretinut,  JUigeUum  princijfntm,  and 
presented  them  to  several  princes.  Being  banished 
nrom  Areaio,  on  account  ot  a  sonnet  agauist  indul- 
gences,  he  went  to  Perugia,  and  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Leo  X.,  and 
afterwards  of  Adrian  VI.  On  account  of  the  sixteen 
indecent  sonnets,  which  he  composed  as  illustrations 
of  as  many  designs  of  Giulio  Romano,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Rome.  Giovanni- de'  Medici  invited  him  to 
his  court,  and  took  him  to  Milan,  where  he  found  an 
opportunity  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  favour  of 
Francis  I.  After  having  again  visited  Rome,  he  re- 
turned to  his  protector,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who 
grew  more  and  more  attached  to  him,  and  died  in  his 
arms  of  his  wounds.  In  1528,  A.  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  acquired  powerful  friends,  among  whom 
was  the  bif^op  of  Vicenza,  who  reconciled  ue  pope 
to  him,  and  recommended  him  to  Charles  V.  so 
strongly,  that  he  was  presented  by  him  with  a  golden 
chain.  Francis  I.,  wishing  to  be  equally  generous, 
gave  him  a  similar  chain.  But  when  Charles  after- 
wards settled  on  him  a  pension  of  200  dollars,  which 
liberality  Francis  did  not  equal,  the  former  alone  re- 
ceived all  the  encomiums  which  he  had  formerly 
divided  between  them  both.  The  duke  of  Leve  also 
gave  him  a  considerable  pension.  He  gained  be- 
sides, according  to  his  own  assertion,  1000  dollars  in 
gold,  every  year,  by  his  writings,  together  with  a 
ream  of  paper  and  a  flask  of  ink.  Nicolo  Franco,  as 
licentious  an  author,  though  not  so  learned,  aided 
him  in  his  labours.  A.'s  fame  was  extended  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  received  letters  from  all  parts  of 
Italy,  and  his  company  was  much  sought  By  his 
devotional  writings,  he  regained  the  favour  of  the 
Roman  court,  and  Julius  III.,  who  was  also  from 
AresEo,  was  so  pleased  with  a  sonnet  addressed  to 
him  by  his  countryman,  that  he  sent  him  1000  crowns 
of  gold,  and  made  him  knight  of  St  Peter.  Three 
years  afterwards,  he  was  introduced,  by  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  to  the  pope,  who  received  him  not  only  with 
honour,  but  even  with  tenderness.  Yet  he  could  not 
obtain  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  for  which  he  made  very 
great  exertions.  The  nature  of  his  death  corres- 
ponded to  his  life.  He  liad  some  sisters  at  Venice, 
who  equalled  their  brother  in  licentiousness.  As  a 
person  was  one  day  relating  to  him  one  of  their  ad- 
ventiuies,  he  was  so  amused  that  he  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  and,  losing  his  balance,  fell  to  the  ground, 
ana  died  soon  after,  in  1556,  aged  sixty-five.  He 
had  received  from  nature  a  happy  constitution.  He 
was  bom  with  a  taste  for  the  arte,  and  practised  seve- 
ral with  success.  But,  above  every  thing  else,  he 
loved  money,  a  good  table,  and  handsome  women. — 
His  works  consist  of  several  religious  compositions ; 
five  comedies  and  a  tragedy,  the  former  full  of  wit 
and  g^uine  comic  humour,  the  latter  not  without 
merit ;  the  licentious  Ragionamenti,  and  PuUana  er- 
ranle;  sixteen  profligate  Sonetti  lutsurkm;  several 
pieces  in  rhyme,  Mtanzej  capHoii\  partly  laudatory, 
and  partly  licentious  and  satirical :  some  unfinished 
epics  complete  the  list.  The  academicians  of  la 
Crusca  counted  A.  among  tlie  classic  authors  of  the 
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natioo.  He  deserved  this  honour  less,  however,  for 
the  purity  than  for  the  boldhess,  skill,  and  originality 
of  his  style. 

Arxzzo  (anciently  Areiium) ;  a  city  in  Tuscany, 
seated  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  in  the  middle 
of  a  fruitful  plain,  seventeen  miles  from  Citta  di  Cas- 
tello,  and  lying  between  it  and  Florence.  It  had 
cone  abnost  entirely  to  decay  before  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  took  it  under  bis  protection.  A.  is  the  birth> 
place  of  Mfficenas,  Petrarch,  and  Pietro  Aretino.  It 
contains  now  about  8000  inhabitants. 

Argal,  or  Argol,  or  Tartar,  a  hard  crust  farmed 
on  the  sides  of  vessels  in  which  wine  has  been  kept, 
red  or  white,  according  to  the  colourof  the  wine.  On 
bc!ing  purified,  it  is  teimed  cream,  or  crystals  of  tar- 
tar. It  consists  of  a  peculiar  add,  combined  with 
potash.  White  argal  is  preferable  to  red,  as  contain- 
ing less  drossy  or  earthy  matter.  The  marks  of  cood 
aigal  of  either  kind  are,  its  being  thick,  brittle,  mud, 
bruliant,  and  little  earthy.  That  broucht  from  Ger- 
many is  the  best,  on  account  of  its  bemg  taken  out 
of  those  great  tuns  wherein  the  salt  has  time  to  crys- 
tallise. Ami  is  of  considerable  use  among  dyers,  as 
serving  to  dispose  the  stufi  to  take  theh:  colours  the 
better.  When  pure,  or  cream  of  tartar,  it  is  exten- 
sively used  in  medicine. 

Aroali  (oms  ammon);  mountain,  or  wild  sheep. 
This  animal  is  regarded  with  propriety  as  the  savage 
stock  whence  the  endless  varieties  of  domestic  sheep 
are  descended ;  though  it  is  difficult,  from  an  hispec- 
tion  of  the  A.,  to  conceive  how  so  wild  and  enefgetic 
an  animal  could,  by  any  management,  be  converted 
into  the  unbecile  and  helpless  creatures  of  which  our 
flocks  are  composed.— In  sise,  the  A.  equals  the 
common  deer,  and  in  port  and  bearing  resembles  the 
wild  goat,  though  his  huge,  laterally-twisted  honns 
give  his  head  a  very  marked  similarity  to  that  of  the 
common  ram.  These  horns  are  very  laige,  arise 
near  the  eyes,  curve  first  bapkwaids  and  Uien  for- 
vrards,  and  have  the  points  directed  forwards  and 
outwards;  from  their  base,  they  are  transversely 
waved  or  wrinkled  for  half  their  length,  the  remain- 
der behig  nearly  smooth.  The  horns  of  the  female 
are  more  like  those  of  the  common  goat,  rising 
directly  upwards,  and  curving  gently  backwaids, 
especially  towards  the  extremity.  In  summer,  the 
A.  is  covered  with  harsh  and  rather  short  hair,  gene- 
rally of  a  greyish-yellow,  having  a  blackish  or  red- 
dish stripe  along  the  back,  and  a  laige  spot  of  the 
same  colour  on  the  rump.  The  inferior  parts  of  the 
body,  and  inside  of  the  thighs,  are  of  a  pale  redJish. 
white ;  in  winter,  tlie  colour  is  a  deeper  red,  with  a 
greater  whiteness  about  the  muisle,  throat,  and  belly. 
— The  mountain  sheep  is  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers on  the  elevated  ranges  of  northeni  Asia,  in  the 
deserts  or  stemte*  of  Siberia,  the  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Rocky  mountain  range  of  America. 
They  live  in  herds  or  &milies,  consisting  of  a  male 
with  the  females  and  young,  and  seek  Uieir  food  on 
the  lof^  elevations,  covered  only  with  lichens  or 
small  shrubs.  They  are  shy  and  fearful,  and,  when 
disturbed,  retreat  with  a  swi&nesB  and  aurility  which 
renders  pursuit  hopeless,  as  they  bound  from  rock  to 
rock  with  security,  and  are  soon  lost  to  sight  It  is 
by  stealing  upon  them  against  the  wind,  or  lying  in 
ambush  near  where  they  must  pass,  that  the  hunter 
is  enabled  to  make  them  his  prey.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year,  when  under  the  influence  of  sexual  excite- 
ment, the  males  acquire  a  warlike  disposition,  which 
induces  severe  and  obstinate  combats  ibr  the  posses- 
sion of  the  females.— The  A.  was  first  satisfiictorily 
made  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  America  by  the 
expedition  of  Lewis  and  ('larke,  who  brought  the 
skins  of  a  male  and  female  from  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, ib-faicfa  are  still  preservcnl  in  the  Philadelphia 


The  A.  had  been  previously  indkated  as 
an  mhabitant  of  California  by  Yetegn.  The  speciea 
is  called  h^hom  by  the  Indians  and  traders.  The 
Indians  make  various  domestic  ntensils  of  these  lai^ 
horns,  and  apply  their  skins  to  the  same  purpose  as 
those  of  the  deer.— The  domestkation  of  the  sheiep  is 
coeval  with  the  infancy  of  the  hiiman  femily ;  and  it 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  tl\e  domesUcttcd 
breeds  should  differ  so  materially  from  the  parent 
stock,  when  we  know  what  can  be  aocomplisfaed  by 
cross 'breeding,  even  duriqg  the  life  of  a  single  man. 
When  domesticated  soft-fi/^ced  shem  are  taken  to 
warm  climates,  this  fleece  is  speedily  shed,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  wiboessed,  and  a  coane,  reddish  hair 
takes  its  place.  In  this  condition,  the  reaemUaaoe 
of  the  animal  to  the  A.  becomes  very  striking. 

AaoAMD  Lamp.    See  Lamp, 

Arobs  (Jean  Baptiste),  marquis  d';  bora,  1704, 
atAix.  He  was  designed  for  the  law,  but,  fioUowiiig 
his  inclination,  enterS  into  the  military  serrioe  at  tbe 
age  of  fifteen.  His  passion  for  Sylvia,  an  actren. 
i^uoed  him  to  leave  tae  service,  and  France  also,  to 
be  with  her  in  Spain.  But  he  was  arrested,  hroiiglkt 
back  to  Provence,  and  sent  to  Constantinople  with 
the  French  ainbassador.  Hjs  residence  in  Turkey 
was  marked  with  adventures.  After  hisretmni,  be 
entered  the  army  acain.  In  1734,  at  the  aege  o€ 
Kehl,  he  was  wounded,  and  afterwards,  .before  Phi- 
lipsburg,  rendered  incapable  of  further  service  hj  a 
fiOl  frccn  his  horse.  Disinherited  by  his  &ther,  be 
became  an  author,  and  went  to  HoUand,  thai  be 
mi|^t  write  with  more  freedom.  Here  he  publisbed 
his  LeUres  Juhe^,  Letiret  ChmoUetj  and  Lettrem  Ca- 
baluHfues,  Frederic  IL,  then  crown- prince,  wished 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  author,  and  rroetve  a 
visit  from  him.  He  replied,  that  he  should  be  in 
daoiger  fitmi  Flrederic  William  I.,  with  his  rix  krt 
six  (this  kinff  being  in  the  habit  of  compeUini^  tall 
men  to  Join  his  regiment  of  grenadiers.)  Afrer  the 
death  of  the  kTng,  Frederic  anin  invited  him.  D*A. 
appeared  in  Potmm,  received  the  phiceof  dmmber- 
lain,  and  that  of  director  of  the  fine  arts,  in  the 
academy,  and  became  the  king's  ^daily  comnamon, 
who  loved  him  for  his  frankness,  but  ridiculed  his 
melancholy  humour.  When  almost  sixty  yean  old, 
he  fell  ui  love  with  the  actress  Cochois,  and  mairied 
her  without  the  knowledge  of  Frederic,  who  never 
wholly  pardoned  him  for  this  act  of  rashness.  He 
died  in  1771.  Frederic  II.  caused  a  monument  to 
be  erected  to  him,  in  the  church  of  the  Minorites,  in 
Aix.— His  numerous  writings,  the  fruits  of  an  unre^ 
strained  freedom  of  thought,  once  had  some  refMita- 
tion,  but  now,  though  instriictive,  are  no  loogf  r 
esteemed,  because  they  are  deficient  in  purity,  taste^ 
critical  discernment,  and  sound  views. 

Argent  (French  for  silver ^  from  the  tsJSsk  argen- 
ium) ;  a  word  used  in  heraldry,  and  in  sevesal  terms 
of  art  employed  by  the  goldsmiths. 

Abgentbds  Codkx  ;  a  MS.  copy  of  the  four  Go8> 
pels,  so  named  from  its  silver  letters.  It  is  preserved 
in  the  university  of  Upsal,  and  is  a  copy  from  the 
Gothic  version  of  bishop  Ulphilus,  who  lived  in  the 
4th  century.  It  is  in  ouarto,  written  on  veUum, 
stained  wiUi  a  violet  colour.  On  this  ground  the 
letters,  all  uncial,  or  capitals,  are  painted  in  silver, 
except  the  initiiU  letters,  which  are  in  gM.  This 
MS.  was  discovered,  in  1597,  in  tlie  Benedictiue 
abbey  of  Werden,  in  Westphalia,  and,  after  sevnal 
changes  of  owners,  was  sent,  as  a  present,  to  Chh%^ 
tina,  queen  of  Sweden.  Vossius,  a  Dutchman,  eithrr 
received  it  from  her,  or  stole  iL  Count  Magmr* 
Gabriel  de  hi  Gardie  bought  it,  at  Vossius'  death,  fijr 
i^^oO,  and  sent  it  to  l^sal.  Ttiree  editions  of  .t 
have  been  given  to  the  public  ,*  at  Port,  1655 : 
Stockholm,  1672 ;  the  Clarendon  press,  1750.^$aaat 
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frMM^of  the  Gotliic  Tersion  of  St  Paurs  Epistle 
to  Sir  Riflm  wrre  discovered  by  Knittel,  in  J  756, 
in  acirftf  rcKr^ar#,  in  the  ducal  library  of  Wolfen- 
iRtttfi  it  srciDft  to  have  been  written  in  the  6tii 
ctstary;  tod  Angdo  Maio  (q.  ▼.)  lately  discovered 
iRfVfltR  of  the  Masso- Gothic  translation  of  the 
{4«tie  of  St  FbuI,  made  by  Ulphilas ;  also  a  codex 
tfgnftu.  Thci^e  discoveries  are  interesting  addi- 
tkmtt  the  above-mrntioned  codex. 

AucmnLS  or  Kimou  (the  ancient  Cbmlus) ;  a 
nail  hbad  in  the  ArchipeUigo,  which  belonged  to 
fit  fODRiment  of  the  capodan  pacha.     It  is  lucky 
lal  tterfle.    The  inhabitants  (Greeks)  live  in  one 
fiUagf,  ind  are  very  poor.    Formerly,  silver  mines 
vm  vorlud  here,  whence  its  name.    The  whole 
^dmi  is  covritd  with  a  sort  of  chalk,  called  CimoUan 
f«<ti  vhkii  is  used  in  the  washing  and  bleaching  of 
I-Kii   Lan.  «4»  4«'  E. ;  lat.  36"  fr  N. 
AtttniixrrB,    See  j4rgu», 
Aki>-B.    See  Argidia  and  jIv^om, 
Ako.    %n  ArgoHOUU* 
AuoL.    ^itt  Argai. 

Aiiri)tB;  the  eastern  region  of  Peloponnesus; 
kmM  N.  by  Achaia  and  Corinth ;  N.  E.  by  the 
^ivaic  golf;  W.  by  Arcadia ;  S.  by  Laoonia,  and 
r  HT.  fay  the  Argolic  gulf.  The  Greeks  inhabiting 
1  «m  oftrn  olfrd,  1^  the  ancient  authors,  Argives 
iai  jfrptiu.  Hills  and  mountains  alternate  witli 
inidbl  uiains  and  valleys.  According  to  the  mono* 
nRKof  Gieek  mythology,  A.  was  {^culiarly  rich, 
tad  fsriy  cnltivated.  Inadius,  about  180O,  and 
i^iBDs  ahoot  1500  B.  C,  came  hither  with  colonists 


froB  EgypL  Here  reigned  Pelops,  an  emigrant 
^  Asia  Minor,  from  whom  the  peninsula  derives 
<^  mm.  Here,  too,  was  aftenrards  the  seat  of 
r^^nmni  of  Atreus  and  Agamemnon,  Adrastns, 
^<kra5,  Diomedes.  Here  Hercules  was  bom. 
la  (far  BoiaaB  of  A.  he  slew  the  Lenuean  hydra, 
■ai  a  the  cave  of  Nemea,  subdued  the  ferocious 
1«.  1b  the  cariiest  times,  it  was  divided  into  the 
«>J  lEinpioeis  of  Arm,  Mycens,  Tiiinthus,  Tree- 
*^.  Hfrmiooe,  ano^  Epidaorus,  ^idi  afterwards 
^wH  free  states.  The  chief  city,  Atgos,  has  re- 
axAi  Hs  name  since  1800  B.C.  Its  inhabitants 
»w  nnocwd  for  their  love  of  the  fine  arts,  parti- 
'urff  of  BiiKir.  Here.,  and  in  Delphi,  statues  were 
''f'trd  to  the  brothers  Biton  and  Cleobis,  who  fell 
«ta9  to  their  filial  piety.  In  1825,  a  high  school 
-^  a  aMoitarial  sdiool  were  established  at  Argos. 
^^^  this  city  lies  Napoli  di  Romania  (q.  v.),  the  an- 
'^  StM^lia^  with  an  excellent  harbour,  and  the 
^^  npQitant  fortress  of  the  peninsula.  On  the 
' '-^ ''  thr  ymmi  village  CAstri,  on  the  iEgean  sea, 
•'■»tiy  bj  the  dty  Hermione,  with  a  grove  dedi- 
''i'^  lo  the  Graces ;  opposite  is  the  island  of  Hydra 
M)  Near  the  city  of  Epidaurus,  the  watering- 
?**»  ^'ttcieat  Greece,  o^  the  -^Egean  sea,  iEscula- 
r'f ''^v)  had  his  temple.  At  Tronene,  now  the 
'•-?«  ihtmlity  Theseus  was  bom. 

***'^An%;  in  &bulous  history,  those  heroes  of 
•*«  G«»oe  who  performed  a  hazardous  voyage 
'''«ha,  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  jEson, 
^^«f  lolto,  in  Thessaly,  enfeebled  by  age,  had 
t  »M^  the  ihrone  in  &vour  of  his  son,  Jason,  and 
Mf«*>J  his  brother>in-Uiw,  Pelias,  to  administer 
'-^  r>i»nmeBt  daring  his  son's  minority.  At  tlie 
|**y,  Jasoo  appeared  to  demand  his  fatlier's 
k!*^*"  ^*^**»  spparently  ready  to  resign  the 
J-**',  ftquind  of  him  first  to  bring  from  Coidiis 
'-•  f*ipj\  ficcce  of  the  ram,  on  whidi  Phryxus  and 
'^'^^^^ OMfer  AiMamat)  had  escaped  the  perse- 
'X«»k  of  i),^  step-mother,  Ino ;  for  Phryxus,  hav- 
;  ««TiQnl  the  ram,  had  h^utg  up  the  fleece  in  a 
•  »^ gated  grate  at  Colchis.  The  ambitious  youth, 
» d  the  titadieroiis  nature  of  tlie  proposal. 


engaged  to  accomplish  Uie  adventtve ;  and  the  most 
valiant  heroes  of  Greece  took  part  with  him.  Her- 
cules, Castor  and  Pollux,  Peleus,  Admetus,  Neleus, 
Meleager,  Orpheus,  Telamon,  Theseus  and  his  friend 
Pirithoiis,  Hylas,  and  many  otliers.  They  sailed 
with  fiivourable  winds,  from  tlie  promontory  of  Mag- 
nesia, in  a  vessel  called  tlie  Argo,  built  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Pelion,  in  Thessaly,  superior  to  all  ships  pre- 
viously built  in  size  and  equipment  Tiphys,  skilled 
in  navigation,  managed  the  rudder,  ana  the  sharp- 
sighted  Lynceus  explored  tlie  seas  for  the  place  of 
Uteir  destination.  Orpheus  elevated  the  counige  of 
his  companions,  when  danger  threatened,  by  music 
and  sonfl;s.  When  a  tempest  broke  upon  them,  as  he 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  he  made  vows,  with 
the  rest  of  his  companions,  to  the  Sainotluncian  dei- 
ties, upon  which  the  storm  was  allayed ;  and,  to 
sliow  the  intei^position  of  the  gods  by  a  miracle,  two 
stars  appeared  over  the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri.  (See 
Cattor.)  They  happily  reached  the  harbour  of  Lem- 
nos,  where  tliey  remained  two  years.  The  women 
of  Lemnos,  instigated  by  the  angry  Venus,  offended 
with  their  husbands,  and  oppress^  by  their  Thracian 
concubines,  avenged  themselves  by  the  murder  of 
their  husbands,  and  detained  among  them  the  wel- 
come strangers.  At  length  they  sailed  to  Samo- 
tlirace,  where,  according  to  their  vows,  they  caused 
themselves  to  be  uiitiated  into  the  mysteries  there. 
Then  they  buded  at  Troa&  Here  Hylas  rambled, 
and  lost  his  way,  and  Hercules,  who  went  in  search 
of  him,  remaining  too  long  on  shore,  the  vessel  sailed 
without  tliem.  Telamon,  also,  left  them  here. 
Thence  they  went  to  the  city  of  Cyiicus,  where  tlie 
king  received  them  hospitably.  But  at  night,  being 
for^  back  by  a  storm,  they  were  taken  for  enemies ; 
8  contest  followed,  in  which  Jason  slew  the  king,  in 
conseauence  of  which  Rhea,  the  guardian  goddess  of 
the  island,  detained  the  Argo  by  magic.  Having 
appeased  the  angry  deity,  they  sailca  to  the  east, 
and  landed  at  Beorycia.  Driven  by  a  storm  to  the 
shores  of  Thrace,  the  Argonauts  sailed  thence  to 
Salmydessa,  where  the  blind  soothsayer,  Phineus, 
was  king.  Phineus  gave  the  strangers  directions, 
and  a  guide  to  conduct  them  througn  the  Cyanean 
rocks,  which,  driven  furiously  against  each  other  by 
the  winds,  dashed  in  pieces  vessels  passing  through 
them.  Having  arrived  at  the  rucks,  in  compliance 
with  the  advice  of  Phineus,  they  caused  a  dove  to  fly 
through  before  them,  and  followed,  rowing  with  all 
their  strength,  while  Oipheus  played  on  his  lyre. 
The  rocks  stood  firm,  and  the  danger  was  escaped. 
The  last  adventure  awaited  them  at  the  island  of 
Aretias  (or  Dia.)  Here  they  found  the  Stymphalides, 
birds  which  shot  their  feathers  like  arrows,  and  from 
which  the  heroes  could  only  protect  themselves  by  a 
violent  clashing  of  weapons.  Having  driven  away 
these  dangerous  monsters,  they  met  with  the  sons  of 
Phryxus,  who,  having  been  sent  by  ^etes  to  Orcho- 
menus,  to  take  possession  of  their  fether*s  inheritance, 
had  been  forced  hither  by  storms.  They  relieved 
these  sufferers,  and  received  from  them  much  useful 
information.  At  last,  the  shore  of  Colcliis  appeared 
in  view ;  they  landed,  at  night,  at  the  moutli  of  tlie 
Phasis.  King  iEetes,  previously  informed  of  the 
design  of  the  strangers,  and  fearing  their  power,  did 
not  refuse,  absolutely,  to  deliver  the  golden  fleece,  on 
which  his  life  depended,  but  charged  Jason  witli  three 
labours,  by  which  he  hoped  to  destroy  him .  Jason  was 
to  yoke  the  two  fire-breathing  bulls  of  Vulcan  to  a 
ploughshare  of  adamant,  and  toplough  with  them  four 
acres  of  land  consecrated  to  Mars,  never  before  turned 
up.  He  was  then  to  sow  in  the  fiurows  the  remaining 
serpents*  teeth  of  Cadmus,  in  the  possession  of^etes, 
ana  to  kill  the  armed  heroes  whidi  they  produced ;  at 
bst,  to  fight  with  and  sUiy  the  dragon  that  guarded  tho 
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golden  fleece.  All  three  labours  he  was  tn  accom- 
plish io  a  single  day.  To  rescue  the  hero.  Juno  and 
Minerva,  who  had  instructed  Medea,  the  daughter 
of  iBetes,  in  magic,  infused  into  her  an  ardent  love 
for  Jason,  and,  in  return  for  a  promise  to  conduct  her 
Home  as  his  bride,  she  gave  him  a  mixture  to  anoint 
himself  with,  a  stone  to  throw  among  the  formidable 
heroes  sprung  from  the  serpent's  teeSk,  and  herbs  and 
a  drink  to  lull  to  sleep  the  dragon.  Thus  equipped, 
in  the  sight  of  the  king  and  assembled  people,  Jason 
yoked  the  formidable  bulls,  and  ploughed  with  them 
the  fatal  field,  sowed  the  serpents'  teeth,  and  threw 
among  the  armed  host  that  arose  the  stone  given  him 
by  Medea ;  upon  which  they  turned  their  weapons 
against  one  another,  and,  in  a  furious  conflict,  all 
perished,  ^etes,  terrified,  commanded  him  to  delay 
the  last  adventure.  Contriving  another  plan,  he 
resolved  to  murder  Jason  and  his  companions,  and 
to  bum  the  sacred  Arao.  Being  informed,  by 
Medea,  of  the  king's  oesign,  Jason,  hastened,  by 
night,  to  the  consecrated  grove,  lulled  to  sleep  the 
dragon,  by  a  magic  potion,  and  took  the  jrolden  fleece 
from  the  oak  on  which  it  hung ;  thence  lie  retired  in 
haste,  witli  Medea  and  his  companions,  to  his  ship. 
The  next  day,  JSetes,  perceiving  the  robbery  o£  the 
rrove,  and  the  flight  of  the  strangers,  embarked  on 
board  a  vessel  to  pursue  them.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  they  were  within  sight  of  one  another. 
Here,  also,  Medea  averted  the  threatening^  danger, 
by  killing  her  brother,  Absyrtus,  and  strewuig  on  the 
shore  his  mangled  limbs.  TJie  melancholy  sight  de- 
tained the  unhappy  iather,  who  quitted  the  pursuit  to 
collect  the  bloody  limbs  of  his  beloved  son.  As 
Phineus  had  advised  the  Ar|onauts  to  return  another 
way,  they  now  sailed  up  the  Danube,  carried  the 
lightly-built  Argo  many  miles  over  mountains  and 
valleys,  to  tlie  shore  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  here 
again  embarked.  Then  the  voice  of  an  oracle  sound- 
ed from  the  Dodonean  mast  of  the  Argo^<<  You 
sjiall  not  kiss  the  shores  of  your  country,  till  Jason 
and  Medea  have  atoned  for  the  murder  of  Absyrtus, 
and  appeased  the  goddesses  of  vengeance."  Upon 
this,  they  directed  Uieir  course  to  the  port  of  ^ea,  to 
Circe,  sister  of  iEetes.  She,  however,  refused  them 
expiation,  but  directed  them  to  the  promontory  of 
Malea,  where  they  might  obtain  it.  On  their  voyage, 
tliey  encountered  the  mghtfiil  Scylla  and  Charybois, 
Uie  alluring  Sirens^  and  a  fearful  storm  not  fiir  from 
the  coast  of  Libya.  Then  they  came  to  Crete,  where 
the  giant  Talos,  who  guarded  the  island,  opposed 
their  landing.  A  single  vein  ran  from  his  head  to 
his  heel,  and  was  dosed  below  by  a  brass  naU. 
Medea  gave  him  an  intoxicating  potion,  and  opened 
the  vein,  that  he  might  bleed  to  death.  At  l&st,  they 
reached  the  longv^ed  for  promontory  of  Malea; 
tlieir  crime  was  expiated,  and,  without  further 
misfortune,  the  Argo  arrived  at  the  port  of  lolcos. 
On  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  Jason  consecrated  his 
ship  to  Neptune,  and  it  afterwards  shone  as  a  constel- 
lation in  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens.  Thus  the 
expedition  terminated  gloriously.  But,  before  the 
heroes  parted,  they  agreed  to  aid  one  another  in  war, 
and  resolved,  at  certain  times,  to  celebrate  public 
games  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  These  were  the  oegin- 
nihg  of  the  Olympic  games.  The  further  fortunes  of 
Medea  and  Jason  are  mentioned  under  those  articles. 
The  tales  describinsr  the  return  of  the  Argonauts 
differ  very  essentially.  Several  poets  of  antiquity 
have  celebrated  this  adventurous  undertaking,  which 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  ISth  century  B.C.  We 
still  have,  under  the  name  of  Orpheut,  a  poem  on 
this  subject ;  another  by  Apollooius  of  Rliodes,  and 
one  by  Valerius  Flaccus. 

Aroonnb  ;  a  former  province  of  France,  between 
Uie  riven  Meuse,  Mame  and  Aisne.    St  Meuehold 


was  the  capital.— ^t^g^onne,  wood  of,  rum  UiroDgh 
Upper  Champagne  and  Lower  Bar,  and  is  moitly 
mountainous,  ft  was  dO  desert,  that  tbe  prince  uf 
Cond6,  who  i^eceived  it,  in  1657,  as  an  apanagpe,  and 
his  successors,  used  it  only  as  a  hunUng-graund,  and 
place  for  felling  wood,  and  it  became  a  resort  of  ihr 
smugglers  of  salt  In  order  to  expel  them  from  the 
place,  the  crown  purchased  the  wood,  in  1784,  Urn 
650/)00  livres.  This  wood  became  too  well  knovn 
in  the  unhappy  campaign  of  Prussia,  in  179:^. 

AaooB..  SeeArgolit, 

Auguim,  or  Abouin;  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  not  &r  from  cape  Blanco,  scarcely  two  miles 
long.  Notwithstanding  its  insignificance^  the  pos- 
session of  it  was  violently  disputed,  for  eighty-seven 
years,  between  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Eogliah,  and 
French.  After  a  variety  of  fortune,  it  has  beea  at 
last  totally  abandoned. 

AaouMENTDM  AD  HoBONVM ;  au  argument  vhicii 
presses  a  man  with  consequences  drawn  from  his  own 
principles  and  concessions,  or  his  own  conduct. 

Aaous,  in  fobuloos  history,  was  the  son  of  Arestor, 
or  Agenor,  or  Inachus  aiid  Ismene,  ami  had  a 
hundred  eyes.  According  to  some,  his  whole  budy 
was  covered  witli  eyes  rhence  he  was  called  Pamo^ 
tes),  half  of  which  were  always  awake,  while  die  n^ 
were  closed  in  sleep.  The  jealous  Juno  made  him 
keeper  of  the  unhappy  Io  (q.  v.) ;  but  Merrarj  lalt«d 
him  to  sleep  with  the  sound  of  his  flute,  and  cui 
off  his  head ;  hence  Mercury  is  called  ArgiykomU* 
—Juno  afterwards  took  his  eyes  to  adorn  the  tail 
of  the  peacock. 

Argylb,  an  extensive  county  in  the  south'Wvstem 
extremity  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  partly  odbb- 
posed  of  a  number  of  peninsulas  on  the  mainlaad,  and 
partly  of  an  archipelago  of  small  islands  acatterrd 
along  its  margin,  fuid  in  the  bosom  of  its  lakes,  with 
others  of  larger  dimensions  divided  from  it  by  oniu 
and  sounds.  The  mainland  is  situated  between  ^' 
2V  and  57*  north  latitucte,  and  between  !•  a!2/  and 
S«  2&  of  longitude  west  from  Edinburgh.  The 
greatest  lengdi  of  Argyleshire  is  115  miles,  its 
breadth  above  68 ;  and  from  the  windings  of  tlic 
numerous  bays  and  creaks  with  which  the  land  \% 
every  where  indented,  it  is  supposed  to  have  mfxv 
than  600  miles  of  sea-coast.  The  population  i4  the 
county  amounts  to  101,425.  Argyle  is  popnlarly 
divided  into  five  great  districts,  vis.  Cowal,  L4X11  or 
Argyle  proper,  Cantire  or  Kintyre,  Morven,  and 
Sbnart  Of  these  there  are  various  subdivisions^  aurh 
as  Appin,  Glenorchy,  Ardnamurchan,  and  Kn^dalr. 
A  number  of  isles  are  included  in  the  shire,  \  it. 
Tyrie,  Coll,  Mull,  Isb,  Jure,  Staffi^  looUnkill,  &c. 
the  more  important  of  which  will  be  found  noticed  in 
tlieir  proper  places.  The  chief  towns  of  Argyleahtrr 
are  Inverary,  Campbelton  (two  royal  burghs),  Ohan, 
Bowmore,  Lochgilphead,  Tobermory,  and  Ballaho- 
lish.  For  a  long  time  this  shire  scarcely  fonnnl 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  having  beoDme  »«ib- 
ject  to  the  Macdonalds  of  the  Isles,  who  as&uiued 
regal  and  independent  authority,  until  masterrd  by 
king  Robert  Bruce.  On  the  depression  of  the  Mec^ 
donalds,  their  estates  and  titles  were  bestowed  in  thf* 
Campbells,  who  have  ever  since  retained  then.  The 
duke  of  Argyle,  whose  seat  is  at  Inverary,  is  the  pro- 
prietor  or  feuar  of  a  large  portion  of  the  territorr. 
He  is  the  chief  of  the  numerous  fiimily  of  CampbrlL 
Tiie  general  features  of  the  ooimty  are  varieii  and 
striking,  consisting  of  lofty  mountains,  de^  gien>, 
and  inlets  of  the  sea  entering  far  into  the  laivl.  To- 
wards  the  northern  parts,  it  assumes  the  wild  and 
savage  grandeur  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
Highlands  of  ScoUand,  exhibiting  mountains  pU«^ 
upon  mountains,  in  great  but  picturesque  inegularity . 
The  mouutain  of  Ben  Cruachan  is  om  of  the  b)ghf»t 
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mSBBdiad,  beini;  S390  feet  aboTe  the  level  of  the 

m;  lodabiiot  Iksn  Lomond  there  are  several  which 

ur  Dttk  ioftfior  to  it.    The  hills  and  forests  abound 

v^  iikm  deer,  stags,  roes,  and  almost  every  sort 

of  viU  fuie.    The  coast,  although  rocky,  being  in- 

tkuM  with  navigable  bays  and  lakes,  affords  safe 

haiboon  for  shipping.     The  district  of  Cowal  is 

mdj  sumanded  by  Loch  Lone  and  Loch  Fyne, 

vinch  ut  inlets  firom  the  sea ;  and  there  are  several 

kk»offredi  water  in  the  interior.  All  these  abound 

nh  iab,  the  taking  of  which  employs  the  greater 

faft  of  the  iofaabitants.    The  summits  of  the  hills 

tn  \arf  of  pasturage ;  but  the  sides  of  the  mountains 

and  hofdm  of  the  lakes  supply  food  to  numerous 

kmk  of  bbck  cattle  and  sheep,  the  rearing  of  which, 

DrU  to  the  isheries,  occupies  the  chief  attention  of. 

tht  oidve  popttlatioD.    Some  of  the  glens  exhibit 

jpvsi  Tffdttfe  and  cultivatioo,  uarttcularly  Glen- 

ikniel,  the  most  fertile  valley  in  the  county.    Agri- 

aiitml  prodooe  is  principally  confined  to  barley, 

flbcs  lod  poUloes.     Iron,  copper,  and  lead,  are  pro- 

iiaivd  m  various  parts  of  the  county ;  and  tlie  iron 

wts  ID  paiticular  have  proved  very  profitable  since 

\hf  upeatng  f^  the  Crinan  canaL     A  great  variety  of 

hnaiifal  niarblcs  are  firand  here ;  as  also  free-stone, 

cni,  ind  large  quantities  of  fine  blue  slate.    The 

Bpw  ortal,  straotxtes,  was  discovered  at  Strontian  in 

tlib  shiir,  whence  its  appellation.    The  leading  arti> 

dff  of  export  are  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  fish,  slate*  and, 

fvuriy,  kelp.    The  chief  manufiictures  are  leatlier, 

loe  veaving  of  wool,  and  the  smelting  of  ore.    The 

psil»  have  been  greatly  improved  of  uite  years,  and 

tJir  titihlahmem.  of  steam-packets  between  Glasgow 

aad  tlie  Tarioos  districts  of  the  county  has  proveoex- 

n^Rf^y  benefidai  and  convenient.    On  this  sub- 

rt  Mr  Chambers  speaks  with  justifiable  enthusiasm. 

*  A  fTpater  boon,*  he  says,  *'  than  any  that  ever  the 

Me  of  Aigyle  bestowed,  or  could  bestow  upon  the 

<UH7.  iBSt  within  the  last  few  years,  been  conferred 

tn  ^ctm-boBts.    It  is  evident,  from  the  peculiar  form 

f<  Ar^jlcshire,  that  it  will  always  owe  as.  much  of 

^  bcfifit  arising  Irom  a  ready  communication  be- 

t««ni  IB  near  and  distant  parts,  to  improvements  in 

^i^  carriage,  as  to  any  extension  uf  that  by  land. 

Tlr  dificulty,  indeed,  of  forfaiing  roads  in  a  district 

wirnated  li^  the  sea,  and  so  blocked  up  by  chains 

«f  kilU,  is  almost  insurmountable ;  hitherto  there 

bre  been  only  two  or  three  roads  in  the  county, 

^^u^  along  the  banks  of  the  lochs.    The  very 

^unrr,  however,  which  mainly  prevented  communi- 

a:oB  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  has  turned  out  to  be 

^  liiielivBy  in  our  own.      By  the    never-to-be- 

■•f»«Uy-admired  spirit  of  the  city  of  Gla^ow, 

('■c  tveflty  steam-vessels  are  now  constantly  em- 

l^^^ia  caoveying  passengers  and  goods  to  and  fro, 

*^>*%Eiw<t  the  cotmtry,  ana  in  tian^x)rting  the  ooun- 

trt  pndaop  to  market  at  that  city.    The  effect  of 

^*  rud  engine,  even  after  so  brief  a  period,  b  in- 

g^^fe.     It  happens  that,  notwithstanding  the 

"■^  extent  of  the  country,  there  is  not  a  single 

^"'^-plaoe  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  nor 

ipsUnaaa^  seat,  (excepting  those  on  the  banks  of 

^'^svv),  oiore  than  ten  minutes  walk  from  it 

^*77  6fBer,  therefore,  every  gentleman,  finds  oc- 

^  10  employ  steam  navigation.    When  this  mode 

'*  oavryaooe  was  m  its  infimcy,  it  was  generally 

"VrM  that  the  little  wealth,  bold  shores,  and 

V^"^  I)0|mlaCion  of  the  county,  kept  it  without 

w  r«rie  in  which  its  adoption  was  to  become  bene- 

*«•  It  came,  however,  to  be  attempted,  and  there 

*  M  oov  a  lodh,  bay,  or  mlet,  but  holds  a  daily,  or 

*  KJ*  cnoDands  a  weekly  communication  witJi  the 
i^maa^  tad  the  several  districts  of  the  country. 
B?tha  anas,  the  fiumers,  even  upon  the  smallest 
*^t  tie  cooounged  to  fatten  stock  which  they 


would  never  otherwise  think  of  fattening ;  the  fiitten- 
ing  of  stock,  again,  causes  them  to  unprove  their 
arable  land ;  the  extra  profits  enable  them  to  buy 
luxuries,  which,  in  their  turn,  communicate  senti- 
ments of  taste,  and  open  the  mind  to  liberal  ideas. 
The  comparative  frequency,  moreover,  of  their  visits 
to  the  Lowlands  causes  tlie  speedier  introduction  of 
modem  and  improved  systems  of  agriculture.  Steam- 
boats are,  in  short,  at  once  the  heralds  and  the  causes 
of  every  kind  of  improvement  in  Aigyleshire ;  it  is 
no  hyperbole  to  say,  that  they  have  in  ten  years 
raised  the  value  of  land  witliin  the  county  twenty  per 
cenL  Every  thing  connected  with  this  invention,  so 
fiur  as  Argyleshire  is  concerned,  beais  a  degree  of 
romantic  wonder  strangely  in  contrast  with  its  me. 
chanical  and  common-place  character.  It  accom- 
plishes, in  this  district,  transitions  and  juxta-positions 
almost  as  astonishing  as  those,  of  an  Arabian  tale. 
The  Highlander,  for  instance,  who  spends  his  general 
life  amidst  the  wilds  of  Cowal  or  upon  th^  nills  of 
Appin,  can  descend  in  the  morning  from  his  lonely 
home,  and  setting  his  foot  about  break&st-time  on 
board  a  steam-boat  at  some  neighbouring  promontory, 
suddenly  finds  himself  in  company,  it  may  be,  with 
tourists  ihmi  almost  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  he  sits  at 
dinner  between  a  Russian  and  an  American  ;  and,  in 
the  evening,  he  who  slept  last  night  amidst  the  blue 
mists  of  Lorn,  is  traversuig  the  gas-lighted  streets  of 
Glasgow,  or  may,  pefhaps,  have  advanced  to  Edin- 
burgh itself,  the  polished,  tlie  enlightened,  the 
temple  of  modem  intelligence.  Reversing  this  won- 
der, he  who  has  all  his  life  trod  the  beaten  ways  of 
men,  and  never  but  in  dreams  seen  that  land  of  hill 
and  cloud,  whence  of  yore  the  blue-bonneted  Gael 
wont  to  descend,  to  sweep  folds  or  change  dynasties, 
can  stand  in  the  light  of  dawn  amidst  the  refined 
objects  of  a  capital,  and  when  the  shades  of  night 
have  descended,  find  Iiimself  in  the  very  coimtry  ot 
Ossian,  with  the  black  lake  lying  in  imperturbable 
serenity  at  his  feet,  and  over  his  head  tlie  grey  hills 
that  have  never  been  touched  by  human  foot.  Steam- 
boats, it  may  be  said,  bring  the  most  dissimilar  ideas 
into  conjunction,  make  the  rude  Ga^l  shake  hands 
with  tlie  most  refined  Lowlander,  and  cause  the 
nineteenth  and  the  first  centuries  to  meet  together. 
No  such  lever  was  ever  introduced  to  raise  and  re- 
volutionise the  manners  of  a  people,  or  the  resources 
of  a  country." 

Argyls,  Marquis  and  Dukes  of.    See  Campbell, 

AaoYLB  Rooms;  a  house  in  RegentrStreet,  London, 
a  great  rendexvous  of  fiiahion.  In  1818,  the  royal 
harmonic  institution  erected  the  present  building,  the 
facade  of  which  displays  very  little  taste.  The  room^t 
properly  so  called,  are  four — a  ball-room,  a  drawing- 
room,  an  ante-room,  and  tlie  grand  concert-room. 
The  usual  price  of  tickets  for  the  concerts  held  here 
is  half  a  guinea,  for  which  the  finest  performances 
may  sometimes  be  heard. 

Aria,  in  music.    See  Air» 

Ariadne  ;  in  mytholm^y,  a  daughter  of  Minos,  king 
of  Crete,  who,  having  iallen  in  love  with  Theseus, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
Minotaur,  gave  hiln,  in  token  of  her  love,  a  clue  of 
thread,  which  served  to  conduct  him  out  of  tlie 
labyrinth,  after  his  defeat  of  the  monster.  Theseus, 
on  leaving  the  island,  took  with  him  A.,  but  aban- 
doned her  on  the  isle  of  Naxos,  where  she  was  found 
by  Bacchus,  who  married  her,  and  presented  her 
with  a  crown  of  gold  manufiMrtured  by  Vulcan,  which 
was  aflerwaids  transformed  into  a  constellation.  A. 
had  a  son  by  Bacchus,  called  Eumedon,  who  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts.— Acoording  to  Plutarch,  there 
were  two  females  of  the  name  of  A.  One  of  them 
was  espoused  to  Bacchus  on  the  island  of  Naxos, 
and  became  the  mother  of  Staphylos ;  the  other  was 
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abandoned  by  Theseus  on  the  same  island,  where  she 
died.  Hence  were  derived  two  kinds  of  feasts,  called 
AriadnedB, 

Arianna  ;  a  small  village,  six  miles  N.  E.  of  Tunis, 
remarluble  for  a  fine  ninge  of  the  Carthaginian  aque- 
duct, 74  feet  high,  supported  by  columns  16  feet 
square,  which  increase  in  grandeur  the  nearer  tliey 
approach  the  site  of  Carthage.  The  stone  is  all  cut 
in  a  diamond  shape.  Near  this  spot,  several  ancient 
maiatnoret,  or  subterraneous  magasines  for  com,  have 
been  discovered  within  these  few  years,  capable  of 
containing  100  bushels,  strongly  arched  with  large 
square  stones.  The  Moors  have  already  begun  to 
demolbh  them. 

Arians  ;  the  adherents  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop 
Arius,  who  maintained,  about  A.D.  318,  that  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  is  the  most  noble  of  all  things  created 
out  of  nothing,  but  inferior  to  God,  and  produced  by  his 
free  will.  Tnis  opinion  was  condemned  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Alexandria,  320,  and  in  that  of  Nice,  325,  by 
the  orthodox  church,  which  attributed  to  the  Son  of 
God  perfect  equality  of  essence  with  the  Father,  and 
knew  no  way  of  exoressing  his  relation  to  the  Father, 
but  by  calling  it  his  eternal  generatwn.  The  articles 
of  the  Nicene  and  of  the  Athanasian  creeds,  the  latter 
of  which,  though  fuller,  is  based  on  the  former,  arose 
from  the  contest  against  Arius.  Though  his  party 
was  banished,  he  found  means  to  procure  powerful 
adherents ;  andConstantinethe  Great,  from  his  desire 
of  peace,  wished  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of 
Arius  to  the  Catholic  communion,  when  the  latter 
died  suddenly,  336.  After  his  death,  his  party  gained 
considerable  accessions,  and  Constantine,  a  short  time 
before  his  disease,  337,  caused  himself  to  be  baptised 
in  the  Arian  mode.  Under  Constantius,  Arianism 
became  the  religion  of  the  court,  formed  its  own 
liturgy,  and,  after  350,  when  Constantius  ruled  alone, 
it  prevailed  also  in  the  West,  and  Rome  was  obliged 
to  receive  the  Arian  bishop  Felix.  The  divisions 
among  the  Arians  themselves,  in  the  meantime,  pre- 
nired  a  final  victory  for  the  Catholic  church,  which 
held  the  former  constantly  under  its  anathema.  At 
first,  the  Semi-Arians,  or  Half-Arians,  whose  lead- 
ers, Basil  of  Ancyra,  and  George  of  L:iodicea, 
were  powerful  in  Syria,  approximated  to  the  Catholic 
creed  by  maintaining  a  similarity  of  essence  l)etween 
the  Son  and  the  Fbtner  (homoiousiaj  hence  Homotou- 
9iafu)f  and  by  that  means,  gained  the  superiority  at 
the  imperial  court,  although  Macedonius  and  the 
Pneumalomnchists  (see  Holy  Spirit)  belonged  to  the 
Catholic  uarty.  But  the  victcuy  of  the  orUiodox  was 
prt>mote<t  by  the  excesses  of  the  strict  Arians,  vKtius, 
and  Eunomiiis  of  Cappadocia,  together  with  their 
numerous  adherents,  who,  in  the  council  at  Sirmium, 
357,  by  maintaining  tliat  the  Son  of  God  is  a  wholly 
different  being  from  tlie  Father  (hence  HeterousioM, 
j4nomctan»)^  excited  even  the  Semi- Arians  against 
them,  and,  by  restoring  the  former  mode  of  baptism 
by  immersion,  arouseu  even  the  opposition  of  the 
people.  The  emperor  Julian  the  Apostate,  who, 
from  contempt  towards  Christianity,  tolerated  all  sects, 
ended  the  contest,  and  suffered  no  religious  disputes 
to  arise.  Arianism  again  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
East  with  Vaiens,  364,  and,  growing  bold,  proceeded 
to  acts  of  violence  against  Uie  Catholics.  But  Gra- 
tian  maintained  peace,  Theodosius  restored  tlie  do- 
minion of  the  ancient  &ith,  and  the  divisions  among 
tlie  Arians  themselves  hastened  the  downfall  of  their 
influence  and  respectability  in  the  Roman  empire. 
After  tlie  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  Arianism  was 
extinct  in  that  portion  of  the  Roman  emph«  which 
remained  under  the  rule  of  the  emperors.  Among 
tlie  Goths,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tianity, about  340,  by  means  of  the  Arians,  it  prevailed 
ill  the  western  part  of  the  empire,  till  the  victories  of 


the  orthodox  Frank,  Clovis,  and  the  nefiormalloD  of  the 
church  by  the  Visigothic  king  Reocarrd,  supprrasrd 
it  here,  also,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  About 
this  thne,  it  was  destroyed  among  the  Suevi  in  Spain, 
among  whom  it  had  previuled  for  a  century.  The 
Burgundians,  who  received  it  in  450,  had  aln«dy  rp- 
nounoed  it,  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  oentiiry.  It 
was  more  difficult  to  convert  the  Vandals  to  tl^  Ca- 
tliolic  &ith.  Ever  since  430,  tliey  had  been  strict 
Arians,  and  propagated  the  doctrines  of  their  aed  m 
Northern  Africa,  even  by  the  severest  persecutions^ 
The  victories  of  Belisarius,  634,  first  put  an  end  to 
their  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  their  separation  from  the 
orthodox  church.  Arianism  was  maintained  lofi^|«*<A 
among  the  Lombards,  who  brought  it  to  Italy,  and 
adhered  to  it  firmly  to  662.  Since  that  time,  the 
Arians  have  no  where  constituted  a  distinct  sect ;  and, 
though  the  AJbigenses,  in  France,  in  the  \2ih  and 
l3tlL  centuries,  were  accused  of  similar  doctrines,  and 
the  sects,  which,  from  the  16th  century  till  the  present 
time,  have  b^n  comprehended  under  the  name  «/ 
AntUrinitarianey  have,  in  reality,  maintaioed  the 
ODinion  that  Christ  is  mferior  to  the  Father,  yet  neitlirr 
ot  them  can  be  regarded  as  Arians. 

AaicA ;  a  seaport  of  Peru,  and  capital  of  a  ptoTioce : 
210  mUes  N.  W.  La  Plata  j  Ion.  70.  11'  W. ;  laC  18 
27'  S.  In  this  port  the  silver  finom  the  mines  of  Po> 
tosi  is  shipped  for  Europe.  It  is  much  fireqiienif^i  Ijy 
vessels,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  with  Lima. 
Near  it  is  a  mountain  of  rock  salt,  great  qoantities  of 
which  are  dug,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  ooasL 

Aries  (Lataiy  a  ram) ;  one  of  the  twelve  aig^ni  of 
the  codiac ;  the  vernal  sign.  In  the  ancient  military 
art,  ariet  signified,  also,  a  battering- nan,  an  engine 
with  an  iron  head,  to  batter  and  beat  down  the  vulls 
of  places  besieged.    See  Battering-  Ram, 

Arietfa.    See  Jir, 

Arimanis,  or  Ahrim.\n  ;  theprindpleof  eril  in  the 
Persian  theology,  which  perpetually  ooonteiaotf  thr 
designs  of  Ormiud,  or  Oromatdes,  who  denotes  ti.e 
principle  of  good.    See  Demon  and  Zoroojfer. 

Arimaspians  ;  a  fiibulous  people,  placed  someiiint^ 
in  Scythia,  sometimes  on  the  Riplisan  mountains,  and 
used  synonymously  with  the  Cyclops, 

Arion  ;  Uie  inventor  of  dithyrambics,  bom  at  Me- 
thymna,  in  Lesbos,  and  flourished  about  B.  C.  tiiS. 
He  lived  at  the  court  of  Periander,  in  Corinth,  and 
afterwards  visited  Sicily  and  Italy.  At  Tarrntum, 
he  won  tlie  prize  in  a  musical  contest  Having  em- 
barked in  a  Corintliian  vessel,  according  to  fiiholous 
history,  with  rich  treasures,  to  return  to  his  fri<>nd 
Periander,  the  avaricious  sailors  resolved  to  munirr 
him.  Apollo,  however,  having  informed  him  in  a 
dream  of  the  impending  danger,  Arion,  in  a  magni- 
ficent  dress,  with  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  went  upcm 
deck,  and  endeavoured  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the 
crew  by  the  power  of  his  music.  The  dolphins  at- 
tracted by  the  sound,  assembled  round  the  vessel. and 
listened  to  his  sweet  songs,  though  the  avaricious 
seamen  still  continued  unmoved.  A.  then  re»ol%t^ 
to  escape  the  hands  of  the  murderers  by  a  voluntary 
death,  and  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  A  dolphin 
received  him  on  his  back,  and  while  he  soothed  the 
stormy  billows  by  the  power  of  his  strains,  bore  liim 
safe  to  mount  Tenarus,  whence  he  sailed  for  Corintli. 
The  sailors,  having  returned  to  Corinth,  and  beio^ 
questioned  by  Periander  concerning  A.,  replied  that 
he  was  dead.  Upon  this,  he  app«nred  before  thrnu 
and  convicted  tliem  of  their  crime,  when  Periander 
caused  them  to  be  crucified.  The  lyre  of  A . ,  and  the 
dolphin  which  rescued  him,  became  constellations  in 
the  heavens.  Of  the  poems  of  Arion,  we  have  only 
a  hymn  to  Neptune,  which  may  be  found  in  Bnmck's 
Analecta.^Ariom  is  also  the  name  of  a  horse,  frnous 
in  fiibulous  and  poetic  history. 
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Avow,  in  music.  See  Jir. 
AuRi,  Attilio ;  a  composer  of  eminence,  born  at 
BoiciiB.  He  is  »id  to  have  given  lessons  to  Handel 
in  his  (UdlKxid,  in  coojunction  with  whom,  and  wiUi 
thi»  cekbnted  Bonoiicini,  he  afterwards  produced 
tiip  9pdM  of  Mmzio  Seevola ;  Ariosti  setting  the 
ini  Mt  BoDODdni  the  second,  and  Handel  the  third. 
Hr  hkrnn  oonposed  several  other  operas  in  Eng- 
U  ilMoe  the  year  1721,  at  which  time  the  royal 
ndmy  of  music  was  established ;  and  is  said  to  have 
arafaoed  into  that  country,  for  the  first  time,  the 
mmKBt  odlcd  the  vM  tCamtmr,  on  which  he  per- 
ianal anew  symphony  at  the  sixth  representation  of 
HaodrlV  Amadis,  od  the  12th  July,  1716,  soon  after 
bb  uhTal  He  then  went  abroad,  but  again  returned 
is  172^0,  and  composed  several  operas.  He  once 
BM^  Irft  Kngland,  after  publishing  a  book  of  canta- 
tM  bf  HbscripCion ;  and  the  place  and  dale  of  his 

.Ujorto,  Lodovioo,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
\vii  of  Italy,  was  bom  at  Reggio,  in  Lombardy, 
>f{ic.  8,  1174,  of  a  noble  &mily.    His  father  was  a 
armbpf  of  the  first  judicial  court  at  Ferrara.    He 
VB9  Uie  eldest  often  children.    Even  in  his  childhood, 
br  pn^and  tragedies,  which  he  acted  with    his 
Mbm ;  among  otbers,  one  founded  on  the  story  of 
pjnaiciand  Thisbe.    In  the  school  of  Ferrara,  he 
<:flbo«Qiah(d  himself  in  his  studies.     His  &ther  de- 
«|[iM  him  for  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but,  after 
k\t  Tcsn  of  finiitless  application  to  it,  the  young  man 
imnnd  the  study,  that  he  might  devote  himself  to 
..uiitiiv.    He  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  the  learned 
<  rfffwy  of  Spoletio.    Pbutus  and  Terence,  whom  he 
Kulinl  with  this  teadier,  furnished  thoughts  for  two 
•vifdies,  the  CsMwa^ra  and  the  Suppotti,  which  he 
ib>n  plumed.    His  lyric  poems,  in  the  Italian  and 
l«ui  langiBges,  distinguished  for  ease  and  elegance 
<f  «tK  intramoed  hun  to  the  notice  of  the  carainal 
Ippoiiio  d*  EsCe,  son  of  duke  Eroole  I.      In  1503, 
li^ao  fud  him  at  his  court,  used  his  counsel  in  the 
omt  iapQitant  albin,  and  took  him  with  him  on  a 
ytjwj  to  Hungary.    After  the  death  of  Eroole, 
AUomo,  his  son  and  successor,  put  the  same  confi- 
(im  ia  A.    At  this  court  he  began  and  finished, 
oil  distractions  of  every  kind,  m  ten  or  eleven 
inn.  hii  Imnioftal  poem,  the  Orlando  Furioto,    In 
1M6,  the  ivinting  of  it  was  finished.    When  Ariosto 
nve  t  oopy  to  the  cardinal,  the  latter  said,  '<  Master 
I'wi.vfaae  did  yon  pick  tm  all  this  trumpery  i*"   In 
i^lT  or  1518,  A.  was  invited  to  accompany  the  car- 
M  IppoliU)  d*  EMe  ona  second  journey  to  Hungary. 
TUvnheahhy  dimate  and  the  infirm  health  of  the 
l*t  appealed  to  him  no  sufficient  apology ;  and,  on 
^"dtaiag  to  attend  him,  therefore,  A.  lost  for  ever  the 
^>W  s  ftvour,  which  gradually  passed  from  cold- 
*«  sod  infifinenoe  to  ^ttled  hatred.    A.  was  now 
''^i^  hj  the  noUe  duke  Alfonso,  a  lover  of  the 
in,  «ho  rat  much  confidence  in  him,  but  bestowed 
m  bji  mj  trifling  rewards,  and  (what  seemed  more 
■k/apuiAment  than  a  mark  of  favour),  in  1521 
tti  1%  ocnmissioned  him  to  quell  the  disturbances 
^  M  broken  out  in  the  wud  and  mountainous 
'•v^maa.    He  suecessfiilly  accomplished  this  dif- 
^  eomwise,  and,  after  three  years,  returned  to 
f 'nan,  wane  he  employed  himself  in  the  composi- 
te tf  bii  oomedies,  and  in  putting  the  last  touches 
^  ^  Orimtfs.    He  died  June  6,  1533,  at  the  age  of 
1^   A.  had  a  good  figure,  a  gentle  character,  po- 
[^  auaen,  and  an  amiable  disposition.     He  had 
«vt  nch,  lad  he  loved  splendour.    He  was  obliged 
*^*wqt  Insuelf,  however,  with  a  small,  but  con- 
'  wt  and  pkitant  house,  over  which  he  caused  the 
**Jwta|  ftnes  to  be  inscribed  :— 

fy*«>*«ptimaii,  wd  nalli  obnoxift,  aed  nott 
"""M**  fvu  Btto  wd  umen  wre  domiis. 


His  Orlando  Furioso,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Boi- 
ardo's  Orlando  InnamoratOy  and  cannot  be  perfectly 
understood  without  it,  is  a  perfect  epic  romance,  full 
of  the  &irest  flowen  of  poetry,  and  of  freshness  and 
spirit,  in  which  A.  &r  excels  even  Tasso.  The  Or^ 
lando  displays  a  splendid  and  inexhaustible  richness 
of  invention,  an  ever«changinff  variety  of  incidents 
connected  with  the  talent  of  lively  narration.  The 
activity  of  a  youthful  fiincy  animates  the  whole  work. 
A.  exhibits,  also,  a  wonderful  skill  in  interweaving 
the  episodes,  which  he  continually  interrupts,  and 
again  takes  up  with  an  agreeable,  and  often  imper- 
ceptible art,  and  so  intwines  them  with  one  anotlier, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  connected  history  of  the 
contents  of  the  poem.  These  qualities  place  him 
amonf  the  great  mastera  of  poetry,  and  have  cained 
for  him,  among  his  countrymen,  the  appellation  of 
divine.  Besides  this  great  epic,  we  have  some  come* 
dies,  satires,  eapitoli  and  sonnets  by  A.,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  Latin  poems,  in  all  of  which  the  richness  of 
his  genius  shines  with  more  or  less  brightness. 

J^BTXOQ,  in  mythology,  son  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene, 
was  brought  up  oy  the  Nymphs.  The  introduction 
of  the  use  of  bees  is  ascribed  to  him  (hence  he  is  called 
Melisscnu),  and  gained  for  him  divine  honoun.  His 
love  of  Eurydice,  the  young  bride  of  Orpheus,  caused 
her  death ;  for,  as  she  flea  from  him,  along  the  side 
of  a  river,  she  received  a  mortal  bite  from  a  poisonous 
snake.  He  was  pimished  by  the  loss  of  his  bees. 
The  loss,  however,  was  repaired  by  new  swarms,  pro- 
duced, after  nine  days,  in  the  bodies  of  some  cattle 
which  he  had  slain.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Cad- 
mus, and  &ther  of  ActaMm.  He  has  been  confounded 
with  the  Prooonnesian  Aristaeus,  who  appeared  on 
earth  from  time  to  time,  e.  g.,  as  the  instructer  of 
Homer,  and,  afterwards,  as  a  scholar  of  Pytiuigoras. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  scholar 
of  Pythagoras  of  this  name,  who  succeeded  that  phi- 
losopher, and  whose  whole  life  was  afterwards  in- 
volved in  fable. 

Aristabchtts  ;  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  criticised 
Homer*s  poems  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  esta- 
blished a  new  text ;  for  tnat  reason,  severe  and  just 
critics  are  often  called  Ariatarchi,  He  was  bom  in 
the  island  of  Samothrace,  and  lived  at  Alexandria 
about  B.  C.  150.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  highly 
esteemed  him,  confided  to  him  the  education  of  his 
children.  After  having  spent  his  life  in  criticising 
Phidar  and  other  poets,  especially  Homer,  he  died  at 
Cyprus,  aged  72. 

Aristarchus  op  Samos,  born  B.C.  267,  was  a  famous 
astronomer,  who  first  asserted  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  about  the  sim.  His  work  on  the  magnitude 
and  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  still  extant.  He 
is  also  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  sun-dial. 

Aristids,  for  his  strict  mtegrity  surnamed  the  Juit, 
was  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  luid  descended  from  one 
of  the  most  honourable  families  of  Athens.  He  ^-as 
one  of  the  ten  generals  of  the  Athenians,  when  they 
fought  with  the  Peraians  at  Marathon.  According  to 
the  usual  arrangement,  the  command  of  the  army  was 
held  by  each  of  the  generals,  in  rotation,  for  one  day. 
But  Aristides,  perceiving  the  disadvantages  of  such  n 
change  of  commanders,  prevailed  on  his  colleagues 
each  to  give  up  his  day  to  Miltiades ;  and  to  tills, 
in  a  griAt  measure,  must  be  ascribed  the  victory 
of  the  Greeks.  The  year  ensuhig,  he  was  archon, 
and,  in  tliis  office,  enjoyed  so  universal  a  popu- 
Urity,  that  he  thereby  excited  the  jealousy  of  The- 
mistocles.  This  ambitious  man,  not  daring,  openly, 
to  attack  his  rival,  contrived  to  spread  a  report,  that 
A.  was  aiming  at  a  kind  of  sovereignty,  and,  at  last, 
succeeded  in  procuring  his  banishment  by  the  ostra- 
cism. It  is  90 id,  that  a  rustic  citizen,  who  happened 
to  stand  near  A.  in  the  public  assembly  which  decreed 
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his  banishment,  turned  to  him,  without  knowing  who 
he  was,  and  ask^  him  to  write  the  name  of  Aristides 
upon  the  shell  with  which  he  was  ffoing  to  vote. 
"  Has  Aristides  injured  thee  r*  inquired  he.    "  No," 
answered  the  voter ;  ^  but  I  am  tired  of  hearing  him 
called  the  JuH,^^    A.  wrote  his  name,  and  returned 
the  shell  in  silence  to  the  voter.    He  left  the  city, 
with  prayers  for  its  welfare.     Three  years  after, 
when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  with  a  large  army,  the 
Athenians  hastened  to  recall  a  citizen  to  whom  they 
looked  for  aid  in  this  emergency.     Forgetting  every 
thinff  but  the  good  of  his  oountry,  upon  receiving 
intefligence  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  surrounded,  at 
Salamis,  by  the  Persians,  he  hastened  thither  with 
all  speed,  to  warn  Themistodes  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  him.  Toudied  by  his  generosity,  Themis- 
tocles  admitted  him  at  once  to  his  confidence,  telling 
him  that  the  report  had  been  purposely  spread  liy 
himself,  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  Grecian 
fleet.    He  also  invited  him  to  assist  in  the  council  of 
war,  and,  having  determined  on  battle,  posted  him  on 
the  little  island  of  Psyttalia,  where  those,  whose  ships 
were  s^nk  during  the  engagement,  foimd  refuge. 
In  the  battle  of  Platea,  A.  commanded  the  Athenians, 
and  had  a  great  share  in  the  merit  of  the  victory. 
It  is  thought  that  he  was  again  archon  the  year  fol- 
lowing, and  that,  during  tms  time,  he  procured  the 
passage  of  the  law  by  wnich  the  conunon  people  were 
admitted  to  all  public  oflSces,  even  that  of  archon. 
On  one  occasion,  when  Themistodes  announced  that 
he  had  formed  a  project  of  great  importance  to  the 
slate,  but  whk^  he  could  not  make  known  in  a  pub- 
lic assembly,  the  people  appointed  A«  to  confer  with 
him  on  the  subject    The  project  was  to  set  in  to 
the  combined  fleet  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  then 
lying  in  a  neighbouring  port,  and  thereby  to  secure 
to  the  Athenians  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea.    A.  re- 
tiuned  to  the  people,  and  told  them  that  nothing 
could  be  more  advantageous,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
nothing  more  unjust,  ttmn  the  plan  of  Themistodes. 
The  pEm  was  at  once  rejected.     To  defray  tlie  ex- 
penses  of  the  Persian  war,  he  persuaded  the  Greeks 
to  impose  a  tax,  which  should  be  paid  into  the  hands 
of  an  ofl&ser  appointed  by  the  states  collectively,  and 
deposited  at  Deios.    The  implicit  confidence  which 
was  felt  in  his  integrity  appeared  in  their  entrusting 
him  with  the  oflice  of  apportioning  the  contribution, 
—an  oflfce  which  he  executed  with  universal  satisfiic- 
tion.    He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and,  what 
most  strikingly  evinces  his  integrity  and  disinterest- 
edness, 80  poor  that  he  was  buned  at  the  public  ex- 
pense.   He  left  two  daughters,  who  received  dowries 
from  the  state,  and  a  son,  who  was  presented  with  100 
silver  mine,  and  a  tract  of  wood-land.— >^rtffoV2f« 
^Eiiuiy  a&mous  rhetorician,  bom  A.  D.  129,   in 
Bithynia,  after  travelling  for  some  time,  settled  in 
Smyrna.    When  the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, A.  D.  178,  A.,  by  his  influence  with  the  em- 
peror Antoninus,  had  it  rebuilt.     The  inhabitants 
showed  their  gratitude  for  this  service  by  erecting  a 
statue  to  him.    The  merit  of  his  orations,  of  which 
forty-five  are  yet  extant,  consists  only  in  tlie  splen- 
dour of  the  language,  br  which  the  emptiness  of  the 
matter  is  tolerably  well  ooooealecl.— Another  ArU- 
iiie9y  a  Theban  painter,  contemporary  with  Apelles 
flourished  B.  C.  240.    A  &mous  picture  of  his  is 
spoken  of  by  Pliny,  representing  a  mother,  in  a  cap- 
tured town,  mortally  wounded,  with  an  infant  suck- 
ing at  her  breast,  who,  she  is  apprehensive  will  suck 
blood  instead  of  milk ;  it  became  the  property  of 
Alexander  the  Great.    Several  otiier  very  famous 
pictures  of  his  are  also  mentioned,  for  one  of  which 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  is  said  to  have  given  100 
talents.    Exoression  seejns  to  have  been  the  great 
excellence  ot  this  ancient  artist.—  Aristides  was  also 


the  name  of  a  Christian  phitoaoplier  in  the  Sd  ccsh 
tury. 

ARisnpptm ;  the  founder  of  a  celebrated  phtloaoaln- 
cal  school  among  the  Greeks,  which  was  cmUcd 
(Sfrenaic,  from  his  native  dty,  Cyrene,  in  Alrksu 
He  flourished  380  B.  C.    Being  sent  by  his  wealthy 
father  to  Olympia,  probably  to  take  part  there  in  the 
chariot^raoes,  he  heard  Socrates  spoken  d^  and  was 
so  desirous  to  receive  instruction  from  him,  that  he 
immediately  hastened  to  Athens,  and  mingled  with 
his  disdples.    He  did  not,  however,  adopt  all  the 
principles  of  this  philosopher.    Like  him,  he  thooglit 
that  we  should  refrain  from  speaking  of  things  wlud) 
are  beyond  human  comprehension,  and  likewise  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  physical  and  mathematical  1 
sciences ;  but  his  moral  philosophy  diffei^  vi'idf-ly 
fh)m  that  of  Socrate^  and  was  a  sdence  of  refinrd 
voluptuousness.    His  fundamental  prindples  wer^, 
that  all  human  sensaUons  may  be  reduced  to  ti^o— 
pleasure  and  pain.    Pleasure  is  a  gentle,  and  pain  a 
violent  emotion.    All  living  beings  seek  the  foroM  r, 
and  avoid  the  latter.    Happiness  is  nothing  but  a 
continued  pleasure,  composed  of  separate  gratifln- 
tions ;  and  as  it  is  the  object  of  all  human  exertions, 
we  should  abstain  from  no  kind  of  pleasure.    Still 
we  should  always  be  governed  by  taste  and  reasoo  in 
our  enjoyments.    As  Socrates  disapproved  of  tbr« 
doctrines,  they  were  the  cause  of  many  disputes  h^ 
tween  him  and  his  disdple ;  and  it  was,  probably,  to 
avoid  his  censures,  that  Aristippus  spent  a  part  oif  hc» 
time  at  ^gina,  where  he  was  when  his  master  dird. 
He  made  many  journey  to  Sicily,  where  he  met  with 
a  very  friendly  reception  from  Dionysins  the  tyrsnL 
The  charms  of  the  cdebrated  Lais  allured  him  in 
Corinth,  and  he  became  very  intimate  with  her. 
When  he  was  reproached  with  squandering  so  mudi 
money  upon  a  woman  who  gratuitously  surrendnvd 
herself  to  Diogenes,  he  answered,  '*  I  pay  her  that  bhe 
may  grant  her  favours  to  me,  not  thai  she  may  refu>e 
them  to  another."    He  said,  another  time,  ^  1  posM^^ 
her,  not  she  me."    (See  Lais)    Diogenes  LAenius 
is  not  to  be  credited,  when  he  savs  that  Aristii^os 
opened  a  school  after  he  returned  to  Athens,  as  «v 
know  of  no  disciple  instructed  by  him.  His  doctrinrs 
were  taught  only  by  his  daughter.  Arete,  and  by  hii 
grandson,  Aristippus  the  younger.    Other  Cymiians 
compounded  them  into  a  oarticular  doctrine  of  plea- 
sure, and  are  hence  called  Hedoniei.    The  time  of  b* 
death  is  unknown.    His  writings  are  lost.   Wieland't 
historico-philosophical  romance  (Aristippus  and  some 
of  hb  Contemporaries)  (rives  us  a  lively  and  highly 
hiteresting  delineation  oi  the  life  and  doctrines  ofthi^ 
amiable  sensual  philosopher.    M'e  have  many  nyings 
of  his  preser\'ed.    To  one  who  asked  him  what  hrt 
son  would  be  the  better  for  being  a  scholar,  ^*  If  fur 
nothing  eke,"  said  he,  "  yet  for  Uiis  alone,  that  when 
he  comes  into  the  Uieatre,  one  stone  will  not  mI 
upon  another."    Being  asked  why  philosophers  fre- 
quented the  houses  of  The  great,  while  the  great  dr*. 
regarded   those   of  the  philosophers  he  replied, 
«  because  the  former  know  what  they  want,  and  the 
latter  do  not. "    When  a  certain  person  reoommendrd 
his  son  to  him,  he  demanded  SOO  drachmas;  and 
upon  the  father's  replying  to  him  that  he  oould  buy 
a  slave  for  that  sum,  **  &  so,"  said  he,  ^*  and  tbrn 
Tou  will  be  master  of  a  couple,**    Being  reproarhed, 
because  having  a  suit  at  law  depending,  he  ferd  a 
hiwyer  to  plead  for  him,  "just  so,"  sakl  he,  "  whwi 
I  have  a  great  supper  to  make,  I  always  hire  a  cook." 
Being  asked  what  was  the  dt&reoce  between  a  wiv 
man  and  a  fool,  he  replied,  "  send  both  of  them  uw 
gether  naked  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
neither  of  them,  and  then  yon  will  know." 
Aristocracy.    See  GovemmenL 
Aristooiton;  a  citixen  of  Athens,  who«  name  b 
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mM  boom  br  a  oooBpiiacy  formed,  in  conjunc- 

txDTiikyififJaid  Hafmodias,  against  tlie  tyrants 

Hfiasad  Hipparchus,  the  sons  of  Pisistratus. 

ViqwBoM.  in  killing  Hipparchus  (51 4  B.  C.) ; 

ha.  K  Md^  seoonded  oy  the  mople,  Harmodius 

«k  4^ptdMi  by  the  euards,  and  A.  secured.  Hip- 

p*  adued  » sereie  inquisition  into  the  plot,  and 

mstt  .t  to  disoorer  his  accomplices ;  upon  which 

br»i7QitcdtohaTe  named  all  the  best  friends  of 

(e^'TBota  socoesBion,  and  they  were  immediately 

.-c^Jfldi.  On  beio^  asked  by  Hippias  if  there 

RMBTnore,  *' There  now  remains,**  said  Aristo- 

taoL^wtkt,  sBuhe,  **  only  thyself  worthy  of  death." 

Hpf^briD^  expelled  three  years  after,  the  Athe- 

UB»  M  Uie  greatest  honouis  to  the  two  friends 

HinoJiiB  and  Aristonton,  placing  in  the  forum 

t^ttocs  by  Pnmteies,  singinr  hymns  to  their 

^jtt  tt  the  I^nathensa,  and  decreeing  that  no 

vn  ^toiid  ever  bear  their  names.  See  Pluiarch  and 

Al^Tv>xslB;  a  young,  valiant  hero,  and  leader 
•^t^Mrflentans  against  the  Spartans,  B.C.  682. 
TitioTf  id  his  escape  from  a  deep  cavern,  into 
v^  hf  had  been  thrown  by  the  Spartans,  by 
a»^ar  throogh  a  fox-hole,  b  extraordinary,  but 
unilioUitnticated.  Notwithstanding  his  bold- 
^'M  heroic  coumge,  he  could  not  prevent  the 
"K^iKuaoftheMessenians. 

WunuxB,  the  only  Grecian  comic  poet  of 
**»y  pieces  have  been  preserved  entire,  was 
'•^  ni  af  a  certain  Philippus,  and  probably  by  birth 
t  hihnm.  He  appeared,  as  a  poet,  in  the  fourth 
^''/^tbe  Pdoponnesian  war.  B.  C.  427 ;  and,  hav- 
i€  odui^  himself  in  some  sarcasms  on  Cleon,  at 
'^.  <'Be  a  powerful  demagogue,  was  accused,  by 
^  <anrr,  of  having  anUwifflly  assumed  the  Utle  of 
a  Atbaiiu  citiien.  He  defended  himself  beftne 
uejjd^iBci^j  with  the  known  venes  of  Homer : 

IJ^pnve  t  lemiBe  Urth  ((Im  prince  replies), 
^  tiMte  troth  aMeating  faith  relies : 
[bu  mMaaStm  of  right,  I  build  my  claim, 
Hr  leaded,  oa  a  fair  maternal  fame, 
C'JBW  wa.  Pope's  Od.  i.  275-  9. 

-^•k»tke«„e»ca»th»wi»m.ewed  against 
I.*-  ^  aooecdcd  in  repelling  it  a  second  time.  He 
\*^^.  **^«Hr^  himself  on  Cleon,  in  his  comedy 
'  "^  Ka^  jn  which  he  himself  acted  the  part  of 
','*ii.bciuse  no  actor  had  the  courage  to  do  it. 
;^iiiirinBainstoD8of  the  life  of  A.,  who  was 
'  'J'wW,  among  the  ancients,  by  the  appellation 

.'^«?<*M,  as  Homer  was  by  that  of  the  poet. 
^  *5t.iow  comedies  which  he  composed,  eleven 
•i^SlI  ""*  "*  thes^  without  doubt,  we  pos- 

*f**w  of  the  ancient  comedy,  which,  in  his 
^^  (he  Plntos,  bordera  on  the  middle ;  but,  in 
^"Uij  to  enjoy  them,  and  not  to  be  offended  by 
^^lagioces  and  immoralities  with  which  they 

*1  te  oast  be  intimately  acquainted  with  an- 
k'^l?^^  opmions.  His  pure  and  elegant 
JV"^  ^  ^^'  ^^  <3ire  displayed  in  the  plan 
^;»(atiM|  of  his  pieces,  and  their  various  other 

^  ''^ott,  have  gained  far  A.  the  fame  of  a  master. 

'  *'  "Bd  humour  are  inexhaustible,  and  his  bold- 
^f^'^iained.  The  Greeks  were  enchanted 
I^"^  P*»  and  refinement  of  his  writings ;  and 
.   ^  the  Giaoes  would  have  chosen  his  soul  for 


^^i 
»*.' 


j<«atitiQQ, 


**  Acooiding  to  our  ideas  of  deco- 
J^ ^1^ s  bie  scholar,  ''we  should  esteem  the 
'^il^  ^  ^'^  resideoce  for  the  licenUons  and 
il,^^  or.  at  least,  we  should  call  him,  with 
^;'^^l*pM  ckOd  of  the  Gracet.*"  He  made 
ij  S^'y  ^  bis  attacks  on  the  politicians  of  the 
t.;^*J'l»iasconiging  the  vices  and  follies  of 
^  us  political  Sod  moral  view,  he  is  a  strong 


advocate  for  ancient  discipline,  manners,  doctrines, 
and  art;  hence  his  sallies  against  Socrates,  in  the 
Clouds,  and  s^[;ainst  Euripides,  in  tlie  Frogs  and  other 
comedies.  The  freedom  of  ancient  comedy  allowed 
an  unbounded  degree  of  personal  satire,  and  Aris- 
tophanes made  so  free  use  of  it,  that  nothing 
which  offered  a  weak  side,  escaped  his  sarcasms.  He 
feared  the  Athenian  people  so  little,  that  he  perso- 
nated them,  under  a  most  miserable  figure,  in  his  old 
Demos.  He  incessantly  reproached  them  for  their 
fickleness,  their  levity,  their  love  of  flattery,  their 
foolish  credulity,  and  thehr  readiness  to  entertain  ex- 
travagant hopes.  Instead  of  being  irritated,  the 
Athenians  rewarded  him  with  a  crown  from  the 
sacred  olive-tree,  which  was,  at  that  time,  considered 
an  extraordinary  mark  of  distinction.  This  excessive 
freedom  characterised  the  ancient  comedy,  which  was 
long  considered  as  a  support  of  democracy.  After 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  its  licentiousness  was  much 
restrained ;  and,  in  the  year  388  B.  C,  it  was  forbid- 
den by  hiw  to  name  any  person  on  the  stage.  At 
that  time,  A.  produced,  under  the  name  of  his  eldest 
son,  the  Cocalus,  a  pUy  in  which  a  young  man  se- 
duces a  maiden,  and,  after  having  discovered  her 
descent,  marries  her.  With  this  play  the  new  comedy 
began.  A.,  who  was  very  old,  appeara  to  have  died 
soon  after. — The  best  editions  m  his  comedies  are 
those  of  L.  Kuster,  Amsterdam,  1710, Tol. ;  Beigler, 
Amsterdam,  1760,  2  vols.,  4to  ;  Brundc,  Sirasburg, 
17S1,  4  vc^.,  4to  and  8vo  ;  Invemizio,  Leipsic, 
1794,  2  vols.,  with  Beck*s  commentaries.    An  Eng- 

C"  'l  version  of ''  the  Clouds  **  was  given  by  Cumber* 
in  the  Observer;  and  a  transbttian  of  the 
greater  part  of  A.,  with  introductions,  has  been 
published  by  Mr  Mitchell,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lond. 
1820-^22. 

Aristotle,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophera 
of  Greece,  and  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  sect,  was 
bom  at  Stagira,  in  Macedonia,  in  the  1st  year  of  the 
99th  Olympiad  (384  B.  C.)  Nicomachus,  his  father, 
cbimed  descent  from  Machaon,  the  son  of  ^Iscula- 
pius ;  Phffistis,  his  mother,  was  also  of  noble  extrac- 
tion. The  profession  ofmediciue  was  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae ;  and  Aristotle's  father, 
who  was  physician  to  king  Amyntas,  had  pursued  it 
with  reputation  and  success.  He  designed  his  son 
for  the  same  profession,  and  probably  instructed  him 
in  the  science  of  medicine,  and  the  philosophy  con- 
nected with  it  He  doubtless  owed  to  his  early  edu- 
cation his  inclination  for  the  study  of  natural  history, 
of  which  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder,  since 
he  was  the  first  who  made  accurate  observations. 
After  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  went,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  to  Atamea,  and  lived  with  one  Proxenus, 
a  friend  of  his  family,  who  did  much  towards  his 
further  education  and  improvement  Here  he  staid 
a  short  time,  and  then  repaired  to  Athens.  A.  re- 
mained, during  this  his  firet  abode  in  Athens,  about 
twenty  years ;  and,  not  content  to  continue  merely  a 
hearer  of  Plato,  whose  school  was  then  in  high  re< 
nown,  he  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric  himself,  and 
became  the  rival  of  Isocrates.  He  probably  com- 
posed, also,  some  philosophical  works,  the  fiune  of 
which  reached  th^^ears  or  Philip  of  Macedon.  It  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  this  king"  wrote  to  him,  soon 
after  Alexander's  birth,  356  B.  C,  the  celebrated 
letter, — <*  King  Philip  of  Macedon  to  Aristotle,  greet- 
ing. Know  that  a  son  has  been  bora  to  me.  I 
thank  the  gods  not  so  much  that  they  have  given 
him  to  me,  as  that  they  have  permitted  him  to  be 
bom  in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  1  hope  that  thou  wilt 
form  him  to  lie  a  king  worthy  to  succeed  me,  and  to 
mle  the  Macedonians."  Several  writers  affirm  that 
A.  quarreled  with  Plato  a  short  time  before  the 
dcatli  of  tlie  latter,  and,  ui  consequence,  set  up  his 
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school  io  oppositioa  to  the  Platonic.  It  is  certain 
that  there  was  some  dispute  between  the  two  philo- 
sophers, but  it  never  came  to  an  open  rupture.  A. 
constantly  manifested  the  highest  reverence  for  his 
teacher,  and  everywhere,  in  his  works,  speaks  with 
great  respect  of  him,  even  when  he  criticises  him. 
The  Athenians  having  declared  war  against  Philip, 
soon  after  Plato's  death,  A.  left  Athens  for  Atamea, 
where  his  friend  Hermias  was  sovereign.  Hermias 
soon  after  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxes, 
who  dishonourably  put  him  to  death.  A.,  deeply 
moved  by  the  fate  ox  his  friend^  sought  to  perpetuate 
his  memory  by  an  ode,  which  is  rich  in  poetical 
beauties ;  and  espoused  his  niece.  It  appears  that 
A.  lived  some  time  after  the  death  of  his  friend  at 
Mityiene ;  but,  towards  the  year  343  B.  C,  he  was 
innted  by  Philip  to  his  court,  to  take  charge  of  the 
education  of  Alexander,  who  was  then  thirteen  years 
old.  The  particulars  of  his  method  of  instruction 
are  not  known  to  us ;  but  when  we  see  the  greatness 
of  mind  which  Alexander  displayed  in  the  Erst  years 
of  his  reign, — his  command  ot  his  passions,  till  flattery 
had  corrupted  him,  and  his  regard  for  the  arts  and 
sciences, —we  cannot  but  think  that  his  educaticm 
was  judiciously  conducted.  It  may  be  objected,  that 
Aristotle  neglected  to  guard  his  pupil  against  ambi- 
tion and  the  love  of  conquest ;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  he^vas  a  Greek,  and,  of  course,  a  natural 
enemy  to  the  Persian  kings;  his  hatred  had  been 
deepened  by  the  fiite  of  his  friend  Hermias ;  in  short, 
the  conquest  of  Persia  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  the 
wish  of  all  Greece.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  that 
Aristotle  should  exert  all  his  talents  to  form  his  pupil 
with  the  disposition  and  qualifications  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  Both  fitther  and 
son  sought  to  show  their  gratitude  for  the  services  of 
such  a  teacher.  Philip  rebuilt  Stagira,  and  established 
a  school  there  Ibr  Aristotle.  The  Stagirites,  in  gra- 
titude for  this  service,  appointed  a  yearly  festival, 
called  Arittoielia.  A.  continued  at  Alexander's  court 
a  year  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  is  said 
to  have  then  repaired  to  Athens.  Ammonius  the 
Eclectic  says  that  he  followed  his  pupil  in  a  part  of 
his  campaigns ;  and  this  seems  veiy  probable,  be- 
cause it  is  hardly  possible  that  so  many  animals  as 
the  philosopher  describes  could  have  been  sent  to 
Athens,  or  that  he  could  have  given  so  accurate  a 
description  of  them  without  having  personally  dis- 
sected and  examined  them.  We  may  conjecture 
that  he  accompanied  Alexander  as  &r  as  Egypt,  and 
returned  to  Athens  about  331  B.  C,  provided  with 
the  materials  for  his  excellent  History  of  Animals. 
Here  he  opened  a  school  of  philosophy  in  the  Ly- 
ceum, a  gyinnaaium  not  fal*  from  the  city.  Thither 
he  went  twice  a-day.  The  forenoon  was  devoted  to 
bis  most  intimate  pupils,  when  he  explained  to  them 
the  difficult  parts  or  science.  In  the  evening,  he 
admitted  all  those  who  were  desirous  of  hearing  him, 
while  he  dUcoursed,  ui  a  fiimiliar  and  intelligible 
way,  on  subjects  more  nearly  connected  with  common 
life.  Accordingly,  his  works  also  are  divided  into 
tiie  esoteric  or  abstruse,  and  the  ejnienc  or  familiar. 
Alexander  aided  his  extensive  studies  by  sending  him 
presents  from  Asia,  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
gave  him  800  talents.  Notwithstanding  tliis,  he 
afterwards  conceived  an  enmity  against  his  tutor.  At 
the  death  of  that  prince,  334  B.  C.,  A.  was  reported 
to  be  concerned  in  his  pretended  assassination.  The 
Athenians,  now  hoping  to  recover  the  command  of 
Greece,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  otlier  states  to 
take  arms  against  the  Macedonians,  and  Aristotle 
became  an  object  of  suspicion,  on  account  of  his  con- 
nexion with  Philip,  Alexander,  and  Antlpater.  The 
demagogues,  supported  by  his  numerous  enemies, 
took  this  opportunity  to  accuse  him.   To  escape  pro- 


secution, on  a  diarge  of  atheism,  he  left  AUietis  wiii; 
the  observation  (wuding  to  the  oondemnatioo  at 
Socrates),  that  he  would  spare  them  the  fwlt  of  a 
second  crime  against  philosophy.  He  retired,  wiUi 
most  of  his  scholars,  to  Chalds,  in  Euboea,  wh^re  be 
shortly  after  took  poison,  322  B.  C,  on  being  son- 
moned,  as  it  is  said,  ts  appear  before  the  couit  <if 
areopagus  at  Athens,  to  answer  to  the  accnsBtioB 
iminst  him.  (For  Iiis  doctrines  and  sect,  tm 
Philotophy,  Peripatetie.)"!^  works  of  Arisiotle, 
which  were  not  published  during  his  lifi-time, 
first  became  known  to  the  world  when  the  R(v 
mans  began  to  devote  themselves  to  philosophy.  Tl  «r 
original  manuscripts  of  his  works,  and  those  cif  Tbtt<y 
phrastus,  were  brought  by  Sylhi  to  Rome,  with  th^ 
library  of  ApelUcon.  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  aranvvd 
them,  and  rurnished  them  with  indices.  Many  ci^hi^ 
important  works  are  now  lost  Those  yet  extant, 
according  to  the  edition  of  Sylbuir,  6  vols.,  4co.. 
Franlcfort,  1587,  which  is  esteemed  Uie  best,  are  the 
following: — Organon;  RAetorica  et  PoeHca  ;  ElAica 
cui  Nwomachum ;  Ethica  Magna ;  PolUiea  ei  ^ficv- 
nomka ;  Animalhtm  Misioria  ;  lie  Animalimm  Par- 
tibus ;  Phynca  AuscuUationiSj  lib.  xiii.,  et  aim  itpera  ; 
De  GbIo  ;  De  Oeneraikme  ei  Cancepthne ;  J>e  Met*- 
oris,  lib.  iv. ;  De  Mundo  ;  De  Anima  ;  Parva  Natv^ 
ralia;  Varia  Opuscula ;  Arietoielis,  Alexandri  rt 
CascH  ProUemata;  Arisiotelis  et  Thecpkrasti  Meta- 
physica, — Besides  the  edition  above-mentknied,tfacbe 
of  Casaubon  and  Duval  are  esteemed.  The  laiAC 
edition  is  that  of  Buhle,  not  yet  completed.  See 
PhUosopky.  ' 

Arithmetic  (from  the  Greek  m^fuif  nmnbrr) ;  & 
branch  of  mathematics,  the  olgect  of  wiiicb  is,  to 
combine  numbers  according  to  certain  rules,  in  order 
to  obtain  results  which  satiny  given  conditions.  Thest* 
rules,  methodically  arranged,  form  a  sdence,  ta 
which  the  name  of  arUAmeik  is  given.  This  soennr 
is  very  andent,  and  we  find  it  (of  course,  in  very 
different  degrees  of  perfection)  among  all  nations. 
The  Greeks,  it  is  well  known,  were  ignoiani  of  our 
system  of  decimal  notation,  the  simplest  and  most 
perfect  of  all  inventions.  They  marked  numben 
laboriously  by  help  of  the  lettera  of  their  alphabet ; 
and,  though  this  method  received  successive  improve- 
ments, it  was  still  unavoidably  complicated,  and  al- 
together  irreguhur  in  the  form  of  its  oonstitution.  The 
idea  of  numlwr  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  difficult 
to  form.  B<>fore  the  mind  can  grasp  such  an  ahstrars 
conception,  it  must  be  Aunillar  with  that  process  of 
classification  by  which  we  successively  renonnt  6tm 
individuals  to  species,  from  species  to  grnetB,  and 
from  genera  to  ordera.  The  savage  is  soon  lost  in 
his  attempts  at  numeration;  and  significantly  ex- 
presses  his  inability  to  proceed,  by  holding  up  hb 
expanded  fingers,  or  pointing  to  the  hain  of  his  bead. 
The  classification  by  pairs,  which  nature  points  oat. 
would  suggest  the  simplest  mode  of  reckoning.  Tbr 
Dual  ao^dingly,  though  retained  fay  the  Grerk*^. 
occurs  in  the  languages  of  all  barfaaroos  tribe-. 
Counting  these  pairs  again  by  two's,  ami  repealing 
the  same  procedure,  we  arrive,  by  progresstre  step^ 
at  the  radical  terms  4, 8,  16,  &c.,  to  which  the  ochrr 
numbers  are  easily  reducible.  Thus,  IS  being  rtwu- 
posed  of  8,  4,  and  1,  would,  according  to  such  a  sys- 
tem of  numeration,  be  called  '^  quadruple  pair,  doahle 
pair,  and  one,**  or  denominated  more  ooncisrly  hy 
words  of  corresponding  import.  This  plan  of  nr- 
rangement,  termed  the  binary  seaie^  seems,  at  a 
certain  period  of  society,  to  have  prevailed  in  mxhoh, 
countries.  Vestiges  of  it  are  still  found  among  thr 
Chinese ;  and  Lc^niti  has  extolled  the  system  vnJi 
abundant  extravagance.  It  would,  noi^bt,  from 
its  naked  simplicity,  supersede  the  appikaUon  «•! 
thought,  and  reduce  all  the  operations  whicti  orrir 
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ta  vlHatik  io  the  mere  labour  of  writing ;  but 
Bodtif  iwid  Uios  bo  gained  in  practice,  since,  ad- 
vdKOjE  *^  ncessive  slowness,  it  would  soon  re- 
^  ftinkiplicity  of  woids,  and  a  &tiguing  oompli- 
cMi«fdanctefB.  The  binary  scale  appears  best 
ftk(i(fd  to  the  descending  progression ;  for  the 
faoiw  scodBced  by  a  continued  bisection,  are,  from 
t^cnl  ooBpetitioo  of  buyer  and  sdler,  naturally 
aaamttd  into  commercial  transactions,  and  employ- 
fd  timoA  exdusiTely  among  the  Eastern  nations. 
Tk  ididinaon  is  likewise  UKd  with  convenience  in 
imtff,  fir  ascertaining  the  smaller  weights.  The 
aot  «rp  io  the  progress  to  numeration,  was  probably 
\o  nHiir  ihe  double  pair,  at  four j  as  the  root  of  the 
Die.  bk  ooontiitf  orer  small  articles,  it  is  custom- 
VT.fcrtiifMke  or  expedition,  to  take  a  couple  in 
neb  hud;  and  tlierefore,  the  Mroir,  or,  in  older 
k^pBfe,  the  1CW7,  becomes,  in  this  way,  the 
Mtiore  of  tale.  The  ancient  Mexicans  appckr  to 
tire  ffcbncd  by  fours,  and  to  have  aftemiiids  ad- 
nacfd,  in  their  numeration,  by  combining  the  pro- 
4fi»  of  ibv  with  those  of  ten.  Nor  is  it  altogether 
B^irahsfale  that  Pythagoras  might  have  alluded  to 
■ft  a  fjstem  of  computation,  in  celebrating  the  mys- 
tnl  ppgpettics  of  his  £usous  tetractys,  or  muUemhn, 
fill  aatmv  has  furnished  the  great  ana  universal 
oabid  of  computation,  in  the  fingers  of  the  hand. 
All  oKJons,  aococdingly,  have  reckoned  by  fivea ; 
iftl  tone  barbarous  tribes  have  scarcely  advanced 
bnhrr.  AratoUe,  who  was  aware  of  the  principle, 
^  Duticed  the  existence  of  such  a  peoole  in  Africa. 
\ttf  the  tngere  of  the  one  hand  had  been  counted 
f««r.  it  VIS  a  sroond,  and  perhaps  a  distant  step,  to 
inoni  to  those  of  the  other.  The  primitive  words 
'ifivfa&f  numbeis  probably  exceeded  not  five. 
Tc  4niaie  so,  aeveo,  eight,  and  nine,  the  North 
Aaowu  lodUms  repeat  the  five,  with  tlie  succes- 
vv(r  adlitioB  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four.  The  same 
fiAifQMtiaD  tt  apparent  in  the  various  dialects  spoken 
^  (b»  nfaabitanta  of  the  islands  which  are  so  widely 
vBtmd  OTcr  the  Southern  Ocean.  Could  we  safely 
»*'  (he  dnoent  and  affinity  of  the  abbreviated 
tm^drsQtiiur  the  numbers  from  five  to  ten,  it  seems 
M^ptAaUe  that  we  should  discover  a  similar 
pwns  lo  have  taken  place  in  the  formation  of  tlie 
*^  itined  languages.  The  alphabet  must  in 
^nl  have  been  framed  before  any  regular  system 
BruKation  of  numerals  was  invented.  In  forming 
■ft  agyttem,  the  obvious  meUiod  was  to  imitate  as 
*^y  IS  pOBiUe  the  progress  by  which  Uie  mind 
^^nib  the  tcale  of  numeration ;  but  the  simplicity 
■^uufcnaity  of  this  procedure  were  in  tlie  sequel 
^"V^r  distuiiifd,  by  adopting  such  alpbahietic 
^**aam  n  happened  to  resemble  the  compound 
■!^'Bb,or  by  employing,  for  the  sake  of  abbrevia- 
^  Ike  initial  letters  of  words  significant  of  the 
■■*n  themselves.  The  Roman  numerals,  having 
***nB<tte  little  subseqaent  change,  may  be  con- 
^■^  ai  the  most  ancknt  specimens  of  notation. 
J'dmoie  Mr,  a  simple  vertical  stroke  was  assumed 
1  uri  the  repetitioa  of  this  expressed  iteo,  three,  &c. 
Tn  (WiMMiBg  strokes  X  Quu-ked  the  next  step  in 
t^ior  of  ■omeQliaii,  orl^ ;  and  that  symbol  was 
"t**^  la  signify  #icvii(y,l4fr^,&c.  Three  strokes, 
^  •  <fm  iquare  ^  were  employed  to  denote  a 
^****i.  or  the  thiraSage  of  numeration ;  and  four 
'^^tu  tfmkes  M*  sometimes  incurved  n,  or 
^iiiiiM  cla,  expressed  a  ihmuaneL  Such  are 
*^  *•  <iaiactm  abedulely  required  ins  very  limited 
2^  flfaoBMation.  The  necessary  repetition  of 
tva  hsvrvfr,  as  often  occasionally  as  nine  times, 
«*  «w  fcuod  to  be  tedious  and  perplexing.  Reduced 
''viaiUdaarks  were,  therefore,  employed  to  ex- 
l'^  ihr  tntenafdiate  multiples  of  five ;  and  this 
-  Vwtmrat  nuit  have  taken  phicc  at  a  very  early 


period.  Thus,  five  itself  was  denoted  by  tlie  upper 
lialf  V*  ^^  sometimes  the  under  half_A,  of  tlie 
character  X  for  ten ;  L.,  or  the  half  of  [j,  the  mark 
for  a  hundred,  came  to  represent  yf/iy ;  and  the  in- 
curved symbol  f^,  or  clo,  for  a  thousand,  was  split 
into  l3,  to  express  five  hundred.  These  important 
contractions  liaving  been  adopted,  anotlier  convenient 
abbreviation  was  introduced.  To  avoid  the  frequent 
repetition  of  a  mark,  it  was  prefixed  to  the  principal 
character,  and  denoted  the  defect  by  counting  back- 
wards. Thus,  instead  of  four  succeeding  strokes 
1 1 1 1,  it  seemed  preferable  to  write  |  V  >  for  eight  and 
nine,  the  symbols werel|X  ^^  IX '  ^  ninety  was 
expressed  by  XT*,  lliis  mode  of  reckoning  by  the 
defect  was  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  has  evidently 
affected  the  composition  of  their  numerical  terms. 
Instead  of  octodectm  and  novendechn,  it  is  held  more 
elegant,  in  the  Latin  language,  to  use  undeviginti 
nmS  duodevigmti.  But  the  alpiiabetic  characters  now 
lent  their  aid  to  numeration.  The  uniform  broad 
strokes  were  dismissed,  and  those  letters  which  most 
resembled  the  several  combinations  were  adopted  in 
their  place.  The  simple  stroke  |  for  oney  and  the 
marks  V*  X»*"**JL»  ^^^fi^>  <«»»  kdiA  fifty,  were  re- 
spectively suppliedTy  the  letters  I,  V,  X  uid  L.  The 
symbol  (^  for  a  hundred,  was  aptly  denoted  by  C, 
which  haS  originally  a  sqiuire  shape,  and  happened, 
besides,  to  be  the  initial  letter  of  the  very  word 
centum.  The  letter  D  was  very  generally  assumed 
as  a  near  approximation  to  the  symbol  13  for  five 
hundred;  and  M  not  only  represented  the  angular 
diaracter  for  a  thousand,  but  was  likewise,  though 
perhaps  accidentally,  the  first  letter  of  the  word  miUe, 
The  last  improvement  attempted  in  the  Roman  sys- 
tem of  numerals,  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing the  numbers  beyond  a  thousand.  This  in- 
novation belongs  evidently  to  an  advanced  period  of 
society,  and  appears  never  to  have  been  very  gener- 
ally embraced.  The  method  of  proceeding,  however, 
was  perfectly  analogical.  Taking  the  complex  sym- 
bol cb  for  a  thousands  the  intermediate  stroke  was 
retained,  while  the  C  on  each  side  of  it  vras  succes- 
sively repeated,  to  mark  the  ascending  progression 
by  tens.  Thus  c  c  1 3  3  and  c  c c  la  3  o  were  made  to 
signify,  respectively,  10,000  and  100,000.  The 
hSves,  again,  of  these  compounded  characters,  or 
1 3  3  and  13  3  3,  were  employed  to  denote  5,000  and 
50,000.  The  oldest  Term  of  notation  among  the 
Greeks,  and  the  system  of  numerals  retained  by  the 
Romans,  were  utterly  incapable  of  any  material 
improvement.  They  might  serve  laboriously  to 
register  a  number  that  was  not  very  large  ;  but  they 
could  not  afford  the  slightest  aid  in  performing  an 
arithmetical  computation.  By  what  ingenuity,  for 
instance,  could  even  such  small  numbers  as  48  and 
34  be  multiplied  together,  if  expressed  by  the  com- 
plicated symbols  XLVIII  and  XXXIV,  where  both 
the  units  and  tlie  tens  are  equally  involved  ?  But  the 
Romans  were  late  in  acquiring  any  taste  for  refine- 
ment, and  remained,  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
history,  profoundly  ignorant  of  science.  In  the  few 
simple  calculations  which  they  had  occasion  to  make, 
the  Romans  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  sort 
of  mechanical  process,  employing  pebbles  or  counters. 
Boys  were  taught  that  humble  art  at  school,  and 
carried  with  them,  as  implements  of  computation,  a 
loculue,  or  box  filled  with  pebbles,  and  a  board  on 
which  these  were  placed  in  nm-s,  called  AbacuM,  (q. 
V.)  It  is  curious  to  olMer\'e,  that  the  term  calculation 
itself  claims  no  higher  descent  than  from  calculus,  a 
pebble.  The  lalx)ur  of  coimting  and  arranging  tliosc^ 
pebbles  was  afterwards  sensibly  abridged,  byc&wing 
across  the  board  a  horizontal  line,  b\m\c  which  each 
single  pebble  luwl  the  power  of  five.  In  the  progn-ss 
of  luxwy,  ^<i/»,  or  dies  made  of  ivory,  were  ysixl  in- 
2  k— I. 
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stead  of  pebbies,  8nd  small  silver  coins  came  (o 
supply  the  place  of  counters.  But  the  opemtions 
with  the  abacut  were  rendered  still  more  conunodious, 
by  substituting,  for  such  taii  or  counters,  small 
beads  strung  on  parallel  threads,  and  sometimes  pegs 
stuck  along  grooves.  With  such  an  instrument,  it  is 
not  diflkuift  to  perceive  how  the  simpler  additions  and 
subtractions  could  be  performed  with  tolenble  ex- 
pedition ;  but  to  accomplish  a  process  of  multiplica- 
tion or  division,  even  on  the  smallest  scale,  must 
have  been  a  work  of  tedious  and  most  irksome  labour. 
Accountants  by  profession,  among  the  Romans,  were 
styled  calcuiaioreSj  or  nxtkmariu  Various  expedients 
seem  to  have  been  employed  for  shortening  the 
arithmetical  operations.  The  different  positions  of 
the  fingers  were,  for  that  purpose,  used  to  a  certain 
extent  Boethius  treated  largely  of  the  subject ;  and 
even  the  venerable  Bede  has  given  very  diffuse  rules 
for  what  was  called  digital  arithmetic.  When  calcu- 
Uitions  with  oounten  became  more  involved,  the 
table  on  which  they  were  perfonned,  being  neces- 
sarily of  a  very  considerable  siie,  was  called  the 
bench  or  bank;  and  hence  our  term  for  an  office 
where  money  transacUons  are  negotiated.  The  court 
of  exchequer,  introduced  into  England  by  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  and  intended  for  aiMliting  the  revenue 
of  the  crown,  had  its  name  from  acaecorium^  which, 
in  modem  Latin,  siffnifies  a  chett-board.  The  ac- 
counts were  cast  vp  by  the  tellera,  or  computat&res, 
on  a  large  table  covered  with  black  cloth,  cAeyuered 
with  white  luies,  on  which  were  placed  counters,  or 
small  foreign  cohis,  to  denote  successively  pence, 
shillings,  a»l  pounds ;  proceeding  afterwards,  on  the 
seveiBi  distinctures  of  the  doth,  by  units,  tens, 
hundreds,  &c  Sums  of  money  were  also  rudely 
marked  oo  taUiei,  so  called  because  they  consisted  of 
white  sticks  of  haiel  or  willow,  split  up  and  cut 
square  at  both  ends;  a  very  ine  notch  on  them 
denoting  a  penny,  one  rather  larger  a  shilling,  and 
one  stilflaiger  a  pound ;  the  notch  next  in  sue  re- 
presented twenty  pounds,  a  larger  one  expressed  a 
hundred,  and  the  largest  of  aU  a  thousand.  This 
very  strange  practice  has  been  handed  down  to  our 
own  Umes ;  a  striking  instance  of  the  blind  obstinacy 
¥nth  which  ancient  usages,  however  absurd  and 
ridiculous  they  mav  through  time  have  become,  are 
yet  retained  in  public  offices,  and  especially  in  our 
courts  of  law.  The  introduction  of  the  Arabic  digits, 
which  produced  a  total  rpvolution  in  the  system  of 
modem  arithmetic,  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Gerbert, 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  Fleury,  who,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eleventh  century,  was  elevated  to  the 
papal  chair,  by  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.  That 
araent  ecclesiastic,  in  an  age  of  darkness  and  rooted 
prejudice,  had  yet  the  resmution  to  pass  into  Spain, 
and  study  for  several  yean  the  sciences  there  culti- 
vated by  the  Moors.  On  hb  return  to  Fiance  from 
this  new  pilgrimage,  fraught  with  various  and  useful 
information,  he  was  esteemed  a  prodigy  of  learning 
by  the  Christians  of  the  West;  nor  did  the  malice  3 
his  rivals  &il  to  represent  him  as amagician  leagued 
with  the  uifemal  powers.  To  the  decSnal  system  of 
notation  with  which  he  had  become  acquainted, 
Gerbert  applied  indifferently  the  old  name  abacus,  or 
the  Arabic  term  algorismus,  compounded  of  the 
definite  article  al  and  the  Greek  word  m^ftt,  and 
signifying,  therefore,  t^  art  of  numbering.  The 
knowledge  of  that  art  was  fiurther  extended,  from  the 
intercourse  then  opened  with  the  East,  by  the  crusa- 
ders  and  the  Italian  merchants  who  frequented  the 
coasts  of  the  Levant  Vet  it  must  for  some  time 
have  made  a  very  slow  and  obscure  progress.  The 
characten  themselves  appear  to  have  been  long  con- 
sidered in  Europe  as  dark  and  mysteriousi  Deriving 
Uieir  whole  force  from  the  use  made  of  the  aero  or 


cipher,  so  called  from  the  Arabic  wad  tmpJ^rm^ 
denoting  empty  or  void,  this  term  came  afterwaids  to 
express,  in  geneial,  any  secret  mark.  While  ibe 
verb  to  cipher  means  to  compute  with  figuna,  thr 
phrase  to  write  in  cipher  still  signifies  the  cmoeBlio^ 
a  communication  nnider  private  and  ooooerted  syin> 
bols.  llie  Arabic  characters  occur  in  aooie  aritfa. 
metical  tracts  composed  in  England  daring  the  coar«e 
of  the  thirteenth  ajid  fourteenth  century,  particaiarly 
in  a  work  by  John  of  Halifax,  or  Sacro-Boaco ;  bm 
another  century  eJapsed  before  they  were  gvnenJiy 
adopted.  At  first,  they  were  used  only  paitally,  and 
intermixed  with  the  Saxon,  or  oorrapted  Roaas* 
numerals.  Their  form  also  was  gndnaily  improved, 
and  seems  not  to  have  been  fbuy  settled  till  aboot 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  menonfaie 
epoch  of  the  invention  of  printfaig.  The  folknHnjc 
cut  represents  the  progress  of  European  nnmoraU^ 
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But  though  our  present  ijumends  were  oertamly 
derived  from  the  Arabians,  through  the  ntsdjum  <m 
the  Saracen  oonqueran  of  Spain,  that  imitativ«peo|^ 
laid  no  claim  to  the  merit  of  th«  original  diaoovrry 
The  various  tribes  which  wandered  with  their  hcsrdh 
over  the  wide  plains  of  Arabia,  had  oootinued  for  aj»f-» 
in  a  state  of  rude  independence,  till  the  cnjoymmt 
of  ease  and  plenty,  under  the  prooperaos  rcigiis  oi 
the  caliphs,  tempted  them  to  cultivate  lettera  and  the 
physical  sciences.  Having  once  tasted  thedeli|ria 
which  knowledge  imparts,  they  applied,  with  ardoor 
and  uivemitting  diligence,  to  procure  infonnatiuo 
from  every  quarter.  They  seldom,  however,  aapind 
to  original  efforts,  but  contented  themselves  wiUi 
commenting  on  the  writings  of  their  admired  inairar- 
tors,  or  with  slowly  augmenting  the  stock  of  fiwts  by 
their  own  bborious  observatSms.  Tliey  adopted 
with  eagemess  the  geometry  and  astrooomj  of  the 
Greeka,  and  Joined  to  these  refined  sdcDoea  the  drtS- 
mal  system  of  arithmetic,  borrowed  moat  prolmliiy 
from  the  Persians,  who  had  long  been  the  undhfiutnl 
mastere  of  India.  According  to  Alsephadi,  a  IcamM 
Arabian  doctor,  the  people  of  India  boasted  of  threr 
discoveries^— the  composition  of  the  GoloMa  H^adrnm- 
na,  or  Pilpay*b  Flables— the  game  of  chess  and  thr- 
numeral  characters.  Maxtmus  Planudes,  a  Grerk 
author  of  the  fourteenth  century,  bean  the  saour 
testhnony  In  his  arithmetic,  expressly  stylhig  it  .v»- 
yi^rmn  1>)iji«,  or  Wnf*^  ««r*  I«)«wr,  that  i*,  htdnin 
computation,  or  Calndatkm  after  the  indiane;  and 
he  moreover  su^oins,  that  the  figures  thcnueUm 
were  Indian.  The  characten  riven  fay  Planudrt 
scarcely  differ  at  all  from  the  Aranc,  wlridi,  again, 
very  nearly  resemble  the  Persian,  now  oiivcnaliy 
used  throi]^  the  lower  provinces  of  India.  Pla- 
nudes, by  an  omieron,  represents  the  cipher,  wlii^  t§  . 
merely  a  full  dot  in  the  Fenian,  and  a  very  small  • 
in  the  Arabic;  and  his  mar^  for  ive^  which  tht*  I 
Arabians  denoted  by  a  huge  0,  resembles  most  nearly 
the  Sanscrit.  But  the  Arabians  likewise  cnploytd 
occaskwally,  as  we  do,  letten  to  8U|[nlly  nnmbosL  hi 
the  astronomical  tables  of  Ulugh  Beigh,  the  mnnfaen 
are  set  down  in  letten ;  and  wis  after  the  Aiahiaa 
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RoJpofvrilnip^tOr  in  the  onler  from  right  to  left. 
Iniattkit  of  the  Greeks  also,  the  •  whidi  oocnpied 
t^  ttnb  ia  the  apxB|[esi]iial  system,  is  there  sup- 
{tljfdbfioaRespoodi^  letter.    Yet  the  Arabians, 
^  wUas  tbe  Peniaiis,  in  copying  the  numeral 
ctuiim,  averted  their  usual  order  of  writing,  and 
ymwihii  finn  left  to  right,  as  it  is  universally  prac- 
tipd  tkirver  such  a  notation  has  prevailed.   These 
nn-— nnrti,  taken  into  combination,  sufiBciently 
(«9tf  ikt  the  dedmal  arrangement  had  been  invent- 
tif^Afnydilierent  people.    Our  modem  system 
«/jndinrtic  has  thus  its  origin  distinctly  referred  to 
(V  ^etdl  dimes  of  the  East,  where  the  human 
ffCHvis  early  ripened  into  some  degree  of  refine- 
■fflL   Yet  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that  the  dis- 
omy VIS  ooDpleted  at  a  period  of  very  remote 
ttu^otj.    The  ancient  Egyptians,  who,  perhaps 
fonUirirfariy  oommonication  with  the  people  of 
lUiortu,  entertained  the  same  veneration  for  cer- 
iu  BjsiicU   properties   of  numbers,   were    yet 
nqodntei  with  the  use  of  the  numeral  characters. 
If  neb  10  improvement  in  arithmetic  had  actually 
aim  pisee  when  Pythagoras  visited  India,  we  can 
bulj  nppoae  that  the  philosopher  would  have 
vfircttd  to  transport  it  into  Greece,  or  imagine  that 
tt  ut »  very  simple  could  ever  afterwards  be  entirely 
t«l«tm.     The   Brahmins   themselves  were  not 
A«we  of  the  principle  which  they  had  struck  out 
TVy  rtofpped  short  in  their  progress,  and  did  not, 
'^  tte  Greeks,  attempt  the  descending  scale  of 
>vnCioa.    The  use  of  decimal  fractions,  we  are 
^mni,  tv  fffn  at  present  unknown  to  the  natives  of 
'J^;  ind  aooordingly,  wherever  fractional  parts 
«*  ^SBBPiMd,  they  perform  their  operations  with  &r 
ir»n|*ilitiDD  than  the  Europeans.    The  people  of 
<  (ffT  Am  have  reached  the  precise  stage  of  uumer- 
u  a  vliieh  the  Ramaiis  had  attained.    The  Chinese 
*9fkf  («Q  kJods  of  numerals ;— the  one  very  com- 
r<«i.  md  forawd  by  uniting  their  hieroglyphical 
<^M>c2m;  the  other  simp&r,  and,  allowing  for 
(Ic'iaoiir  of  writing  from  top  to  bottom,  very  nearly 
<*^nUiR|(  the  Roman,  both  in  shape  and  composi- 
^4.  Thejexpressoite,  by  8  slender  horiiontal  line, 
«Wk  n«  repeated  downwards,  and  variously  con- 
Mii  to  ngnify  the  other  digits ;  fen,  they  denote 
7  a  tbrk  vcftical  stroke,  crossed  by  a  horiiontal 
**;  ftwnrfy,  tkirty,  ftc  are  marked  by  repeating  and 
iviuiiM  them  strdLes,  always  crossed  by  a  slender 
**'  «  huadrtd  is  represented  by  two    vertical 
*^«t,  viih  the  addition  of  a  third  oblique  one,  and 
'^^'cted  by  three  horiiontal  lines.    To  signify  a 
^"•M*^  tlir  symbol  for  fen  is  used,  with  the  addition 
^  I  ^«d  oblique  stroke ;  and  to  represent  2000, 
'^n,  Ic  the  same  compound  character  is  employed ; 
«?  ^nuks  far  Avo,  three,  &c.  are  annexed.  Such 
*'^«1  lymbob  are  evidently  altogether  unfit  for 
•^  die  pvposes  of  calculation.    The  Chhiese 
'*^.  tkovlbre,  recourse  to  palpable  arithmetic ;  and 
T*  '•^ft-pen  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the 
J'*"  •*•«».    That  instrument,  universally  used 
^^  '"^  throi^hout  China,  consists  of  a  frame  of 
•■i*nJed  by  a  peip^Icuhir  bar  into  two  com- 
^^'^^  •hidi   are   intersected   by  a  series  of 
[fwi  wins  having  small  balls  strung  on  them,  five 
^WafaUottcdontheieft  hand  toc«chwh«  of 
I'^j'rT.iBd  two,  equal  in  power  to  ten,  on  the 
^n^ia  the  smaller  compartment  The  nran-^Nia 
^^^••■•e  cxtcnave  than  the  abaeue,  being com- 
i^gviaUy  of  more  than  nine  wires,  and  which 
y»"Miy  places  fai  the  dedmal  system  of  ar- 
JJJ***'     ^**  Chinese  appear  also  .to  have 
"*>«n  a  ^  heyimd  the  Ronmns ;  i^^ 
^"JTut  oaits  firajn  any  hitermediate  wire,  they 
2|](«M  cither  by  the  ascending  or  descending 
'^*aiwrfatioo.    Following  the  same  principle, 


the  subdivisions  of  weights  and  measures  used  in 
China  are  almost  entirely  decimal ;  a  circumstance 
which  greatly  facilitates  their  ordinary  computations. 
The  following  cut  represents  a  Chinese  twan-pan. 
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Among  the  many  machines  that  have  been  invented 
for  calculating  numbers,  none  equal  the  one  designed 
by  Mr  Babble.    That  engine  not  only  performs  the 
operations  of  common  arithmetic,  but  can  also  extract 
tlie  roots  of  numbers,  and  approximate  to  the  roots 
of  equations,  and  even  to  their  impossible  roots.     Its 
function,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  all  other  con- 
trivances for  calculating,  is  to  embody  in  machinery 
the  method  of  differences,  which  has  never  before 
been  done ;  and  the  effects  which  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, place  it  among  the  most  astonishing  efforts  of 
mechanical  genius.  Great  as  the  power  of  mechanism 
is  known  to  be,  many  will  scarcely  admit  it  to  be 
possible,  that  astronomical  and  navigation  tables  can 
be  accurately  computed  by  machinery ;  that  the  ma- 
chine can  itself  correct  the  errors  which  it  may  com- 
mit ;  and  that  the  results,  when  absolutely  free  from 
error,  can  be  printed  off  without  the  aid  of  human 
hands,  or  the  operation  of  human  intelligence.    **  All 
this,  however,"  says  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  enter- 
taining Letters  on  Naturai  Magic,  <'  Mr  Babboge's 
machine  can  do ;  and,  as  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
seeing  it  actually  calculate,  and  of  studying  its  oon- 
stniction  with  Mr  Babfaege  himself,  I  am  able  to 
make  this  statement  on  personal  observation.''    It 
consists  essentially  of  two  parts,  a  calculating,  and  a 
printing  part,  both  of  which  are  necessary  to  uie  fulfil- 
ment of  the  inventor's  views,  for  the  whole  advantage 
woidd  be  lost  if  the  computations  made  by  the  ma- 
chine were  copied  by  human  hands  and  transferred  to 
types  by  the  common  process.    The  greater  part  of 
the  calculating  machinery,  of  which  the  diawinss 
alone  cover  upwards  of  400  square  feet  of  sur&ce,  is 
already  constructed,  and  exhibits  workmanship  of 
such  extraordinary  skill  and  beauty,  that  nothing  ap- 
proaching to  it  has  hitherto  been  witnessed.    In  the 
printing  pert,  less  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
actual  execution,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
its  contrivance,  not  for  transferring  the  computations 
from  the  calculating  part  to  the  copper,  or  other  plate 
destined  to  receive  them,  but  for  jiving  to  the  plate 
itself  that  number  and  variety  oTmovements  whidi 
the  forms  adopted  in  printed  tables  may  call  for  in 
practice.    The  practical  olject  of  the  calculating 
engine  is  to  compute  and  print  a  great  variety  and 
extent  of  astronomical  and  navigatum  tables,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  done  without  enormous  intel- 
lectual and  manual  hibour,  and  which,  even  if  exe- 
cuted by  such  labour,  could  not  be  odcuhited  with 
the  requisite  accuracy.    On  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this,  Mr  Babbege  says,  '*  As  the  possibility  of  per- 
forming  arithmeticfu  calculations  by  machinery  may 
appear  to  non-mathematical  readers  too  large  a  pos- 
tulate, and  as  it  is  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
division  of  labour,  I  shall  here  endeavour,  in  a  few 
lines,  to  give  some  slight  perception  of  the  manner 
in  whidi  this  can  be  done ;  and  thus  to  remove  a 
small  portion  of  the  veil  whidi  covers  that  apparent 
mystery.    That  neariy  all  tables  of  numbers  which 
2  k— L  2 
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follow  any  law,  however  complicated,  may  be  formed, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  solely  by  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  the  successive  addition  and  subtraction 
of  numbers  befiuing  »di  table,  is  a  general  principle 
which  can  be  demonstrated  to  those  only  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  mathematics;  but  the  mind, 
even  of  the  raider  who  is  but  very  slij^htly  acquainted 
with  that  science,  will  readily  conceive  that  it  is  not 
impossible,  by  attending  to  the  following  example. 
Let  us  consider  the  su^oined  table.  This  table  is 
the  beginning  of  one  in  very  extensive  use,  which 
has  been  printed  and  re-printed  very  frequently  in 
many  countries,  and  is  called  a  table  of  square  num- 
bers. 


UrmM  or 

the  Tfcble. 

A. 

T»We  of 

B. 
rin.t  Dif- 
forenco. 

c. 

SmowI 
DiHeroKoo. 

I 

1 

3 

5 

7 
9 

2 

2 

4 

3 

9 

2 
2 

4 

16 

5 

2;5 

2 
2 

11 
13 

6 

36 

7 

49 

Any  number  in  the  table,  column  A,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  number  wliich  expresses 
the  distance  of  ttiat  term  from  the  commencement  of 
the  table  by  itself;  thus  25  is  the  fifth  term  firom  the 
beginning  of  tlie  table,  and  5  multiplied  by  itself,  or 
by  5,  is  eoual  to  25.  Let  us  now  subtract  each  term  of 
this  table  from  the  next  succeeding  term,  and  place  tlie 
result  in  another  column  (B),  which  may  oe  called 
first-difference  column.     If  we  again  subtract  each 
temi  of  tliis  first-difference  irom  tlie  succeeding  term, 
we  find  the  result  is  always  the  number  2  (column  C) ; 
and  tlut  the  same  number  will  always  recur  in  tlmt 
column,  which  may  be  called  the  second-difference, 
will  appear  to  any  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
carry  on  the  table  a  few  terms  further.    Now,  when 
once  this  is  admitted  as  a  known  fact,  it  is  quite  clear 
that,  provided  the  first  term  (I)  of  the  table,  Uie  first 
term  (3)  of  the  first-differences,  and  the  first  tenn  (2) 
of  tlie  second  or  constant  difference  are  originally 
given,  we  can  continue  the  table  to  any  extent,  merely 
oy  simple  addition :  for  the  series  of  firstrdifferences 
may  be  formed  by  repeatedly  adding  the  constant  dif- 
ference 2  to  (3)  the  first  number  in  column  B,  and 
we  then  necessarily  have  the  series  of  odd  numbers, 
3,  5,  7,  &c. ;  and  again,  by  successively  adding  each 
of  these  tA  the  first  number  {I)  of  the  table,  we  pro- 
duce the  square  numbers.**  Having  tlius  thrown  some 
light  on  the  theoretical  part  of  the  question,  Mr 
Babbage  proceeds  to  show  that  the  mechanical  exe- 
cution of  sudi  an  engine  as  would  produce  this  series 
of  numbers,  is  not  so  far  removed  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary machinery  as  might  be  conceived.  He  imagines 
three  clocks  to  be  placed  on  a  table,  side  by  side, 
each  having  only  one  hand,  and  a  thousand  divisions 
instead  of  twelve  hours  marked  on  the  face ;  and 
every  time  a  string  is  pulled,  each  strikes  on  a  bell 
the  numbers  of  the  divisions  to  which  tlie  hand  points. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  two  of  the  clocks,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction  called  B  and  C,  have  some  mechar 
nism  by  which  the  clock  C  advances  the  hand  of  the 
clock  B  one  division  for  each  stroke  it  makes  on  its 
own  bell ;  and  let  the  clock  B  by  a  similar  contri- 
vance ad>'ance  the  band  of  the  clock  A  one  division 


for  each  stroke  it  makes  on  its  own  bi'U.     Havirir 
set  the  hand  of  the  clock  A.  to  the  division  1,  U*..: 
of  B  to  111,  and  that  of  C  to  II,  pull  the  siriiii!  <  f 
clock  A,  which  will  strike  one ;  pull  thatof  cl4x:k  \l. 
which  will  strike  three,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  cuo 
sequence  of  die  mechanism  we  have  referred  to  abo«  e, 
will  advance  the  hand  of  A  three  divisions.    Poll  the 
string  of  C,  which  will  strike  two  and  advance  ih*- 
handof  B  two  divisions,  or  to  division  V.      Lc>t  thi> 
operation  be  repeated ;  A  will  then  strike  four ;   B 
will  strike  five,  and  in  so  doing  will  advance  the  hand 
of  A  five  divisions;  and  C  will  apin  strike  two*  at 
the  same  time  advancing  the  handof  B  twodiviauu^ 
Again  pull  A,  and  it  wUl  strike  nine ;  B  will  strike 
seven,  and  C  two.    If  now  those  divi»ons  struck,  or 
pointed  at  by  the  clock  A  be  attended  to.and  writt*  u 
down,  it  will  be  found  that  they  produce  a  serit^  ut 
the  squares  of  the  natural  numbers ;  and  this  will 
be  the  more  evident,  if  the  operation  be  cooUnut^l 
further  than  we  have  carried  it.    Such  a  series  cotxltl 
of  course  be  extended  by  this  mechanism  only  so  f&r 
as  the  three  first  figures ;  but  this  may  be  salEcieiBt  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  construction,  and  was  in  fiK^. 
Mr  Babbage  states,  the   point  to  which    the  fir< 
model  of  his  oUculating  engine  was  directed.     In 
order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  power  of  thU 
stupendous  madiine,  we  may  mentkm  the  tSea^  prrv 
duced  by  a  small  trial  engine  constructed  by  the  in- 
ventor, and  by  which  he  computed  the  foUovii'* 
table  from  the  formula  jc* -f- jr  +  41.    Thefignrf^u- 
they  were  calculated  by  tJie  machine,  were  not  exl*  - 
bited  to  the  eye  as  in  sliding-rules  and  similar  wAru- 
ments,  but  were  actually  presented  to  it  on   t^\» 
opposite  sides  of  the  machine,  the  number  383,  for 
example,  appearing  in  figures  before  the  penon  ea  - 

Eloyed  in  copying.    The  following  table  was  cal<  c~ 
ited  by  the  engine  referred  to :— 


41 

131 

383 

797 

1373 

43 

151 

421 

853 

1417 

47 

173 

461 

911 

1523 

53 

197 

583 

971 

IGOI 

61 

223 

547 

1033 

1(j81 

71 

251 

593 

1097 

1763 

83 

281 

641 

11G3 

1847 

97 

313 

691 

1231 

1933 

113 

347 

743 

1301 

2021 

While  the  machine  w|is  occupied  in  calcQlalin^  \\'^ 
table,  a  friend  of  the  inventor  undertook  to  %t..* 
down  the  numbers  as  they  apoeared.    In  cooseqnr  in  > 
of  the  copyist  vrriUng  quiddy,  he  rather  more  U*..i* 
kept  pace  with  the  engine  at  first,  but  as  soon  l* 
five  figures  appeared,  the  machine  was  at  least  rqiu. 
in  speed  to  the  writer.    At  another  trial,  thirty -imo 
numbers  of  the  same  table  were  calculated  in  Om- 
space  of  two  minutes  and  thirty  seconds,  aad  as  tbr>«- 
contained  eighty-iwo  figures,  the  engine  prodim^l 
Uiirty-three  figures  every  minute,  or  more  thoui  otir 
figure  in  every  two  seconds.    On  a  subtequmi  i*«  - 
casion,  it  produced  forty-four  figures  per  mintna* ;, 
fmd  this  rate  of  odmputaUon  could  be  mainlninrd  tt  r 
any  length  of  time.    See  Maihematics, 

Aann.    See  Arums. 

Aaa ;  the  name  applied,  in  our  tnunlatioo  of  tl  <i 
Bible,  to  the  boat  or  floating  edifice  in  which  Nc%.:< 
resided  during  the  flood  or  £luge ;  derived,  inifS«ut»t  < 
edly,  finom  the  Latin  area,  a  chest,  or  veaBeL  (Sr^ 
Deiuge.)^ln  the  synaj^gue  of  the  Jews,  tlie  c^-<a^ 
in  which  the  tables  ofthe  law  were  preserved,  btw^ 
the  name  of  the  ark  of  the  covmoHL  This  w«%  ^ 
small  chest  or  coffer,  tmve  feet  nine  inches  in  l«n|E%h 
two  feet  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  the  sajiH*  u 
height,  in  whidi  were  contained  the  varkms  sbctv  h 
articles  mentioned  in  the  Quotations.    It  was  nw  < '  i 
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i,filiittiB-vood,  and  oovaied  with  the  mercy-seat, 
•likd  ibo  the  p/nfUmtoryj  as  the  Septuagint  expres- 
'^  it,  Ddwrvpw  unhfui^  that  19,  the  lid  or  cover  of 
pfitatiaB;  because,  in  the  typical  langua^  of 
>cri|av,liK»e  siDB  which  are  forgiven  are  said  to 
br  cornid.  This  lid  was  nuide  of  pure  gold :  at 
rdbiriBl  was  a  cherub :  these  looked  towards  each 
•(Vr.  anl  enbnced  the  whole  drcnmference  of  the 
BMrr-flitt  with  their  expanded  wines  (Ejt,  xxv.  17, 
HI  taJ  xxxix.  1—9) ;  between  whidi  the  Shechinah, 
or  ^Bhoi  of  the  divine  presence  manifested  itself  in 
lie  ippttfanoe  of  a  clond,  hovering,  as  it  were  over 
LV  Bory-seat  {Lev,  xvi.  i).  From  hence  the  divine 
todn  were  given  (2  Kingt  xix.  15 ;  /ra.  Ixxx.  1). 
Be  hi^  print  ooce  every  year,  on  the  great  day 
v^  fipaliao,  appeared  bdfore  the  mercy-seat,  to 
uIp  itooemrai  for  the  people,  {Heb,  ix.  7). 
Thr  art  UBS  placed  in  the  Bancti]ai7  of  the  temple 
<i  'idtaaa :  oefore  his  time,  it  was  kept  in  the 
bb^DBde,  and  was  moved  about  as  circumstances 
•icatfiL  At  the  captivity,  it  appears  to  have  been 
rubfr  l<Mt  or  destroyed ;  for  the  Jews  universally 
ftacor  in  statinr  that,  among  the  things  wanting  in 
dr  !««aod  ton^e,  one  was  Uie  ark  of  the  covenant 
AiiA.\us ;  a  tenrttory  or  district  of  country  belong- 
£S  to  the  Uaitcd  States,  bounded  N.  by  the  territory 
jA  fltf  of  MissooFi,  E.  by  the  Mississippi,  which 
^nanirs  it  finm  the  states  of  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
Mhfii,  s.  by  Louisiana  and  Mexico,  and  W.  by 
M<aioo;  length,  from  E.  to  W.,  550  miles;  mean 
^t^Miy  about  220  ;  square  miles,  about  \WfX30 ; 
'':«wii  Im.  90  and  100»  W.;  laL  32o  40*  and 
"  ^  N.  This  b  fehe  usual  statement  of  the  sise  of 
It'  tfinlory ;  bsti  the  limits  of  what  is  properly 
'^^d  A.  terrHon  have  been  lately  reduced,  so  that 
u  imr  onnlains  about  45fiOO  square  miles.  Popula- 
tes n  ISIQ,  1052;  in  1820. 14,273 ;  slaves,  1,617. 
'i  vai  tneud  into  a  territorial  government  in  1819. 
TV  fisnber  of  counties,  in  1820,  was  seven,  and,  in 
1^,  ffteen.  Little  Rock  is  the  seat  of'govem- 
MB.  Aooording  to  a  report  made  in  congnras,  by 
<ar  of  the  oommittees  on  public  huids,  the  popula- 
ti«  of  Aikansas,  probably,  would  amount,  in  18S0,  to 
c:.ifO.-.ihe  Arkansas  flows  through  the  central 
pBt;  tbe  Mivbalppi  fonns  the  eastern,  and  Red 
nvfTs  MTtof  the  aoiithera  boundary.  The  other 
rraoial  R?efS  are  White,  St  Francis,  and  Washita 
viimAia^  riven.  The  Oiark  (a  provincial  cor- 
i^ftflB  ^tJrhmms)  mountains  traverse  the  country 
3^N.E.toS.  W.  The  part  of  the  territory  be- 
tv'CD  this  noge  and  the  Mississippi  is,  in  geneinl, 
'^  lid  level,  and,  in  many  places,  liable  to  aimoal 
»*btiBB.  To  the  N.  W.  of  the  mountains,  the 
<vau7  eoBsiAs  mostly  of  extensive  prairies,  without 
'-t^H^  euspt  on  the  bofders  of  the  streams  (tf  Wat^r. 
'T'loiliOD  the  rivers,  is  exceedmgly  fertile ;  but, 
*  «Wr  nsfts,  much  of  it  b  sterile.  Throughout 
■^sfttie  country,  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
*»T.  Xht  dimate  is  snbiect  to  great  extremes  of 
^  md  qdU,  and  is  unhealthy  to  new  settlers. 


I  VIS  discovered  and  setUed  by  the  French, 
*^  the  chevalier  de  TonU,  as  early  as  1685.  In 
i^^vioatnnsfefs  of  territory,  it  followed  the  fate 
<«  «ker  parts  of  Louisiana,  until  February,  1819, 
*^^  bys  kw  of  congress,  that  part  of  Louisiana 
^«<*athe  slate  of  Louisiana,  or  N.  lat.  33%  and 
^^[wahrn  boundary  of  Missouri,  was  erected  into 

*  ^"^ou  temtorfal  government,  and  stich  it  con- 
'"'^  ^  the  present  day.— Cotton  and  Indian  corn 
Lv  Ike  itaple  productions.  The  country  is  exceed- 
«rr  «H1  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle.  Wild 
»»i!ft  tad  fovis  are  abundant,  as  the  bufilo,  deer, 

•  i.  «a«T,  beater,  mblNt,  laoooon,  wildcat,  cata- 
v««t,  *i4f,  bear,  iw. ;  wild  geese,  turkeys,  quails 
^'    OCmtaab,  there  are  iroO}  lead,  coal,  salt, 


&c.  There  are  several  salt  springs,  and,  ISOO  or 
1400  miles  up  the  Arkansas,  is  a  tract  called  the  taU 
prairie,  which,  according  to  governor  Miller,  is 
covered,  for  many  miles,  from  four  to  six  indies 
deep,  with  pure,  white,  crystallised  salt.  About  160 
miles  N.  W.  Arkansas,  are  the  fomous  hot  springs. 
They  are  much  resorted  to  by  invalids,  and  are  useM 
in  chronic  and  paralytic  affections.  The  tempera- 
turc,  in  the  driest  seasons,  is  at  the  boiling  point, 
but  subject  to  considerable  variation.— The  principal 
tribes  of  Indians,  in  this  territory,  are  the  Osa? es, 
Cherokee s,  Quapas,  Choctaws,  C^oes,  Camancnes, 
Stc-^Jrhaftsas ;  a  river  of  North  America,  which 
ises  in  tbe  Rocky  mountains,  about  N.  lat.  40o,  near 
the  soureesof  the  rio  del  Norte,  and  near  the  borders 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
It  fonns  a  pert  of  the  boundary  between  the  Missouri 
territory  and  Mexico,  flows  through  the  central  part 
of  Arkuisas  territory,  and  unites  with  the  Mississippi, 
lat  S0>  4a  N.  Ito  course  is  E.  S.  E.  It  is  navigable 
for  boats,  at  some  seasons,  1980  miles;  its  whole 
length,  following  its  windings,  is  2170  miles.  Its 
channel  is  broad,  and  its  navigation  safe,  unobstruct- 
ed by  rocks,  shoals,  or  rapids.  Silver  is  found  on 
this  river,  and  much  of  the  land  on  its  banks  is  of 
the  first  quality. 

Arksbusb.    See  Harqtuhtut. 

Arkwright,  Sir  Richard,  femous  for  his  inventions 
in  cotton-spinning,  was  bom  at  Preston,  in  Lanca- 
shire, in  1732,  of  parents  in  humble  circumstances. 
He  was  the  yomigest  of  thirteen  children,  received 
but  a  very  indifferent  education,  and  was  bred  to  the 
trade  of  a  bariber.  In  the  year  17^,  he  had  estab. 
lished  himself  in  Bolton-le-Moor,  where  he  exchange 
ed  the  trade  of  a  barber  for  that  of  an  itinerant  hair- 
merchant  ;  and  having  discovered  a  valuable  chemi- 
cal process  for  dying  hair,  he  was,  in  consequence, 
enaoled  to  amass  a  little  property.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  very  little  is  known  of  the  steps  by  which  he 
was  led  to  those  inventions  that  raised  him  to  dis- 
Unction,  and  have  immortalized  his  name.  His 
residence  in  a  district  where  a  oonsiderable  manufac- 
ture of  linen  goods,  and  of  linen  and  cotton  mixed, 
was  carried  on,  must  have  given  him  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  various 
processes  that  were  in  use  in  the  cotton  manufacture, 
and  of  the  attempts  that  had  been  made,  and  were 
then  making,  to  improve  them.  His  attention  was 
thus  naturaBy  drawn  to  this  peculiar  department; 
and,  while  he  saw  reason  to  conclude  that  it  was 
likely  to  prove  the  most  advantageous  in  which  he 
could  engage,  he  had  sagacity  ami  good  fortune  to 
invent  and  improve  those  extraordinary  machines  by 
which,  unlike  most  inventors,  he  amassed  vast  wealth, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  added  prodigiously  to  the 
demand  for  labour,  and  to  the  riches  and  comfort  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  spinning-Jenny,  invented 
in  1767  by  Hargraves,  a  carpenter  at  Bhickbum,  in 
Lancashire,  gave  the  means  of  spinning  twenty  or 
thirty  threads  at  once  with  no  more  labour  than  had 
previously  been  required  to  spin  a  single  thread. 
The  thread  spun  by  the  jeimy  could  not,  however, 
be  used,  except  as  weft,  beinff  destitute  of  the  firm- 
ness or  hardnesss  required  in  tne  longitudinal  threads 
or  warp.  But  Mr  Arkwright  supplira  this  deficiency 
by  the  invention  of  the  spinning-frame — that  wonder- 
ful piece  of  machinery,  which  spins  a  vast  niunber 
of  threads  of  any  degree  of  fineness  and  hardness, 
leaving  to  man  merely  to  feed  the  machine  with 
cotton,  and  to  join  the  threads  when  they  happen  to 
break.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  principle 
on  which  this  machine  is  constructed,  and  the  mode 
of  its  operation.  It  consists  of  two  pairs  of  rollers, 
turned  by  means  of  machinery.  The  lower  roller  of 
each  |Kiir  i:*  furrowid  or  Uuittl  longiliulinally,  and 
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the  upper  one  is  covered  with  leatlier,  to  make  them 
take  a  hold  of  the  cotton.  If  there  were  only  one 
pair  of  rollers,  it  is  clear  that  a  carding  of  cotton, 
passed  between  them,  would  be  drawn  forward  by 
the  revolution  of  the  rollers ;  but  it  would  merely 
undeigo  a  certain  deme  of  compression  from  their 
action.  No  sooner,  nowever,  has  the  oardlng,  or 
^^ovmg  as  it  is  technically  tenned,  begun  to  pass 
throi^  the  first  pair  of  rollers,  than  it  is  received 
by  the  second  pair,  which  are  made  to  revolve  with 
(as  the  case  may  be)  three,  four,  or  five  times  the 
velocity  of  the  first  pair.  By  this  admirable  con- 
trivance, the  roving  is  drawn  out  into  a  thread  of  the 
desired  d^[;ree  of  tenuity,  a  twist  being  e^iven  to  it 
by  the  adaptation  of  the  spindle  and  fly  <?  the  com- 
mon flax  wheel  to  the  machinery.  Such  is  the 
principle  on  which  Mr  Arkwright  constructed  his 
mmous  spinning-frame.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is 
radically  different  finom  the  previous  methods  of 
spinning  either  by  the  common  hand-wheel  or  distaff, 
or  by  the  jennv,  whidi  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
common  wheel.  Spinning  by  rollers  was  an  entirely 
original  idea ;  and  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which 
is  most  worthy  of  admiration — the  genius  which  led 
to  so  great  a  discovery,  or  the  consummate  skill  and 
address  by  which  it  was  so  speedily  perfected  and 
reduced  to  practice.  Mr  Arkwright  stated  that  he 
accidentally  derived  the  first  hint  of  his  ffreat  Inven- 
tion from  seemg  a  red-hot  iron  bar  dongated  by 
being  made  to  pass  between  rollers ;  and  tliough 
there  is  no  mechanical  analog  between  that  op<*ra- 
tion  and  his  process  of  spinnmg,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine,  that  by  reflecting  upon  it,  and  placiiiff  the 
subject  in  diflferent  points  of  view,  it  might  lead  him 
to  his  invention.  The  precise  era  of  the  discovery 
is  not  known;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
felicitous  idea  of  spinning  by  rollers  had  occurred 
to  his  mind  as  early  as  the  period  when  Har- 
graves  was  engaced  in  the  invention  of  the  jenny, 
or  almost  immediately  after.  Not  being  himself  a 
practical  mechanic,  Arkwright  employed  a  person  of 
the  name  of  John  Kay,  a  watchmaker  at  Warrington, 
to  assist  him  in  the  preparation  of  the  parts  St  his 
nmchine.  Having  made  some  progress  towards  the 
completion  of  his  inventions,  he  applied,  in  1767,  to 
Mr  Atherton  of  Liverpool,  for  pecuniary  assistance 
to  enable  him  to  carry  them  into  effect ;  but  this 
gentleman  declined  embarking  his  property  in  what 
appeared  so  hasardous  a  speculation,  though  he  is 
said  to  have  sent  him  some  workmen  to  assist  in  the 
GonstnictiOD  of  his  machine;  the  first  model  of 
which  was  set  up  in  the  parlour  of  the  bouse  be- 
longing to  the  free  grammar  school  at  Preston. 
His  inventions  being  at  length  brought  into  a 
pretty  ^advanced  state,  Arkwright,  accompanied  by 
Kay,  and  a  Mr  Snalley  of  Preston,  removed  to 
NoUingliam  in  1768,  in  order  to  avoid  the  attacks  of 
the  same  lawless  rabble  that  had  driven  Hargroves 
out  of  Lancashire.  Here  his  operations  were  at  first 
greatly  fettered  by  a  want  of  capital.  But  ^\v  Slrutt 
of  Derby,  a  gentleman  of  great  mechanical  skill,  and 
largely  engaged  in  the  stocking  manufacture,  having 
seen  Arkwriffht's  inventions,  and  satisfied  himself  3t 
their  extiBorainary  value,  immediately  entered,  con- 
jointly with  his  partner  Mr  Need,  into  partnership 
with  him.  The  command  of  the  necessary  funds 
being  thus  obtataied,  Mr  Arkwright  erected  his  first 
miU,  which  was  driven  by  hones,  at  Nottingham,  and 
took  out  a  patent  for  spinning  by  rollers,  in  1769. 
But  as  the  mode  of  working  the  machinery  by  horse- 
power was  found  too  expensive,  he  built  a  second 
fa<:tory,  on  a  much  laiger  scale,  at  Cromford,  in 
Derbyshire,  in  1771,  the  machinery  of  which  was 
turned  by  a  water-wheel,  after  the  manner  of  the 
famous  silk  mill  erocted  by  Sir  Thomas  LomOe. 


Having  made  severel  additional  discoveries  \ 
provements  in  the  processes  of  carding,  roriiu;',  and 
spinning,  he  took  out  a  fresh  patent  for  the  wfiole  in 
1775 ;  and  thus  completed  a  series  of  machinery  so 
various  and  complicated,  yet  so  admiimbly  oombinrd, 
and  well  adapted  to  produce  the  intended  eflGed,  in  iu 
most  perfect  form,  as  to  excite  the  asUwishinent  and 
admiration  of  every  one  capable  of  apprecialnig^  the 
Ingenuity  dispUiyed  and  the  difficultiea  overoonu 
When  the  vast  importaiioe  of  these  discoveries  fcccaia^ 
known,  it  is  not  surprising  that  every  dEHt  ahould 
have  been  made  to  have  the  patent  set  amdr,  and 
Mr  A.  deprived  of  the  profit  and  honour  U>  be  derived 
from  them.  In  1781,  he  commenced  actiona  acauiK 
a  number  of  persons  for  invading  them.  Only  am 
cause  was  tried,  that  against  (»loael  McMtlaunt,  ia 
the  court  of  king's  bench  in  July,  1781.  Caloori 
Mordaunt's  defence  was,  that  Mr  Arkwright  had  not 
fully  communicated  his  inventions  in  the  spedficalion 
as  required  by  law,  and  that,  therefore,  the  pttteai 
was  invalid.  Mr  Arkwright  admitted  that  sodi  wa» 
partly  the  case ;  but  added,  that  the  obscurity  chari^ 
against  the  specification  had  been  intended  tmdj  to 
prevent  foreigners  from  pirating  his  inventioiia.  A 
verdict,  however,  was  given  against  him.  In  Fcsh.  1 78&k 
nearly  four  years  after  the  firet  trial,  which  oveif 
ed  the  patent,  a  second  action  was  tried  in  the  \ 


of  Common  Pleas,  in  which  Mr  Arkwright  broarht 
a  number  of  artists  to  prove  that  they  could  makr 
machines  from  his  specification  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  obtained  a  verdict    This  verdict  pcodhodug 
great  alarm  among  many  who  had,  at  a  great  c-x- 
pense,  erected  machines  for  oottoo  spinning,  from 
whom  an  acknowledgment  of  so  much  a  spuidle  va!« 
demanded,  in  order  to  settle  the  dispute,  a  peooe^ 
on  scire  faeitu  was  brought  against  Mr  A.  in  the 
court  of  lung's  bench,  hi  which  the  adiole  ^uesticai. 
not  only  on  Uie  point  of  the  unintelligibility  of  his 
specification,  but  on  the  less  technical  and  m 
portant  ground  of  his  not  being  himself  the  i 
of  the  machines  for  which  he  had  obtained  a  i 
After  a  long  and  ably  conducted  trial,  a  vaniict  vras 
given  against  Mr  A.,  and  in  Nov.  1785,  tiie  patfut 
was  cancelled.    Notwithstanding  this,  none  of  Mr 
A.'s  most  intimate  friends,  or  those  who  were  br« 
acquainted  with  his  character,  ever  had  the  slightr^ 
doubt  with  respect  to  the  originality  of  his  inveintion. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  could  speak  to  the  ciicnnistaa- 
ces  from  their  own  personal  Imowledge ;  and  their 
testimony  was  uniform  and  oonsisteDt.    Such  also 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  now  generally  ei|tenaiiied 
among  the  principal  manttfiictiuners  of  Manchester. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  Mr  KennedyS 
valuable  paper,  in  the  ManckeHer  Memmn,     Mr 
Kennedy  is  one  of  the  moest  eminent  and  inteU^rui 
cotton  manufiicturers  in  the  empire,  and  it  is  of'in^ 
portance  to  remark,  that,  althougii  he  was  lesidimt 
in  Manchester  in  1785,  when  the  Ust  trial  for  setting 
aside  Mr  A.'s  patent  took  place,  and  must,  thetrftjt^, 
have  been  well  acauaintecl  with  all  the  circunuitanra-s 
connected  with  it,  he  does  not  Insinuate  the  snMUt:«t 
doubt  as  to  his  being  the  real  inventor  of  the  ispm. 
ning  frame.  Though  a  man  of  great  personal  streogth, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  displayed  when  youn|^,  m 
election  riots  at  Preston,  Mr  A.  never  enjoyed  |<«xid 
health.    During  the  whole  of  his  splendid  and  ewr- 
memorable  career  of  inventioo  and  discovery,  he  wua 
labouring  under  a  very  severe  asthmatic  aflectioo. 
A  complication  of  dlsoiders  at  length  ieminate^  h» 
truly  useful  life  in  1792,  at  his  wo%s  atCramlbrd,  tn 
the  60th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  high  sheaifl'  c4 
Derbyshire  in  1786 ;  and,  having  preaesited  a  cvw- 
gratulatury  address  from  the  wapentake  of  H"lrk»- 
worth,  to  his  majesty  George  UK,  on  his  escape  fRmi 
tlie  attempt  on  his  life  by  Margaret  Nichobon,  r^> 
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oeHdlliBhoDOiirofkii^thood.  No  nan  ever  better 

faffvid  lUs  good  ibrtiiiie,  or  has  a  strooser  claim  on 

the  nipiodiai  giBtJtude  of  posterity.    His  inventions 

hiTv  ifcned  a  new  and  boundless  field  of  employ- 

mat, ;  ud  iriiile  they  have  conferred  infinitely  more 

imI  korit  on  hia  native  country  than  she  could  have 

firnnd  fim  the  absolute  dominion  of  Mexico  and 

hn.  Iky  have  been  universally  productive  of  wealth 

tad  eajafmmtt,    ^  The  original  Itv  and  comprehen> 

jitfaoft  of  Sir  Rjcfaaid  Arkwright  s  mind,"  says  Mr 

fikastjne,  <*  was  perhaps  marked  by  nothing  more 

icroBi^y  dim  the  Jndgment  with  which,  althoof  h  new 

to  boaMs^he  oondiuted  the  great  concerns  his  dis- 

covffy  gife  rise  to,  and  the  svstematic  order  and  ar- 

lumcnt  which  he  introduced  into  every  department 

cf  m  extensive  works.    His  plans  of  management, 

vkkh  BBt  have  been  entirely  his  own,  as  no  establish- 

■estof  a  similar  nature  then  existed,  were  universally 

tdoffted  by  other* ;  and,  after  long  experience,  they 

bve  not  yet,  in  any  material  point,  been  altered  or 

impiovcd.'    Sir  Richard  was  twice  married.    By  his 

fel  Damage  he  had  a  son,  the  present  Richard  Ark- 

vr^fat,  En.  of  Willersley  Castle,  near  Cromford ;  by 

kb  SBoooa  marriage  be  had  a  daughter,  now  Mrs 

Oulcs  Hurt,  of  Wirksworth,  Deribyshire.     Both 

bfe  laBefoiis  descendants. 

AA&iOA  (Spanuh) ;  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war.  This 
trm  is  applied  particularly  to  that  great  naval  arma- 
BOt,  whkh  was  called  the  invinabte  armada,  fitted 
<«,  ia  1588,  by  Philip  IL,  against  queen  Elisabeth, 
h  comstcd  of  ISO  ships,  most  of  which  were  of  a  re- 
autaUe  sise,  carrying  2650  guns,  and  having  on 
Wdiboid  «ifiOO  soi&a,  and  8000  sailors,  besides 
9K0  Toiaafeecn  of  the  most  distinguished  fiunilies. 
Tluface  was  to  be  joined  by  34/X)0  men,  assembled 
ii  the  aeighbourfaood  of  Punklrk.  The  English 
VTj,  St  that  time,  consisted  of  thirty  ships  of  war; 
Us  it  was  retnfotoed  by  the  voluntary  exertions  of  the 
«3<anai  ooDmanded  by  Howard,  Drake,  Hawkins, 
vd  Fnbiriicr,  and  manned  by  the  most  skilful  seamen 
•  Uie  voril  The  loss  of  their  admiral,  and  a  violent 
bvpest,  the  day  alter  they  sailed,  retarded,  for  some 
t*v,  the  opefBtaons  of  the  Spaniards ;  and,  on  the 
vt^ife,  Ibey  were  harassed  l^  the  flying  attacks  of 
IW  E^<K^  They  arrived  on  the  coast  of  the  Ne- 
iMuni  m  July,  were  thrown  into  disorder  by  a 
■n&ICBi  of  lovd  Howard,  and,  in  this  sitnation,  were 
M«ed  vith  SQcii  impetuosity,  that  it  became  neces- 
•T  to  attOBpt  to  return.  Contrary  winds  obliged 
the  Spsniih  admiral  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  island, 
v«k  the  wreck  of  this  magnificent  armament  In 
Piw^  the  Orkneys,  it  was  attacked  by  a  violent 
x^ni,  sad  only  a  freUe  remnant  returned  to  Spain. 
B«hrth  struck  medals  with  the  miMo^JJlavii 
^»w  tt  Sinpantwr, 

AuinLLo  (dasjfpmsj  L.) ;  a  genus  of  mammiferous 
5*^|»dB,  belonging  to  the  oraer  edentata,  inbabit- 
■ff  the  hotter  regions  of  the  American  continent 
^  ^edes  comprised  within  this  genus  are  provided 
nh  s  BT— rfcable,  hard  shell,  consisting  of  scales  or 
F^Mis,  iiiiiigiid  somewhat  ]Ske  a  tesseUated  pave- 
^^vooBiof  mail,  covering  the  head,  body,  and, 
*  "Be  spedeo,  the  tail.  Tins  shell  forms  a  sort  of 
ifc»hl«  the  head ;  a  second,  very  convex,  protects 
^  «ho«ldm,  and  a  third  isextenikdover  the  rump; 
*^  the  ipaoe  intermediate  to  the  two  last  is  occu- 
Hhf  a  Bomber  of  parallel  plates,  united  by  a  strong, 
7*^  BMabcane,  which  allows  of  the  necessary 


|2^  ^  the  body.  When  the  animal  places  the 
f^jhftween  the  fore  feet,  and  brines  the  tail  and 
f^iu.  enremities  dose  together,  aoall  is  formed, 
*^  <ifrn  a  uniform,  solia  surfiice,  not  pervious  to 
w  silBcks  of  birds  of  prey,  nor  small  quadrupeds. 
*Thr  oifrriar  snrfiKse  of  the  body,  not  covered  by  the 
iM*  h  doUttd  with  a  coarse,  scattt'red  hair,  some 


of  whidi,  also,  appears  at  different  points  between  the 
pUtes  or  bands  or  the  shell.  All  the  armadillos  have 
a  rather  pointed  snout,  long  ears,  and  stout  claws ;  of 
the  latter,  some  species  have  four  on  the  anterior  feet, 
othera  five :  all,  nowever,  have  A^e  on  the  posterior 
feet  They  have  no  incisive  or  canine  teeth,  but 
seven  or  eight  separate,  cylindrical  jaw  teeth,  which 
are  only  enamelled  on  the  outside.  They  feed  on 
vesptables,  insect8,and  carrion,  have  a  simple  stomach, 
and  no  cacum. — But  for  their  peculiar  fecundity,  the 
armadillos  would  be  speedily  exterminated,  as  they  are 
sought  with  great  avidity  in  Guiana,  Paraguay,  Brazil, 
&c.,  on  account  of  their  flesh,  which  is  regarded  as 
a  great  luxury.  To  obtain  these  animals,  is  not  so 
easy  as  might  be  supposed,  since  they  buirow  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  at  uem  by  (Urging.  The  hunters  are  obliged 
to  smoke  them  out  oftheir  dens.  When  they  appear 
on  the  sur&oe,  they  are  easily  captured,  as  Uiey  roll 
themselves  hito  a  ball,  and  remain  motionless  as  soon 
as  approached  by  a  dog,  or  man.  If  near  a  precipice, 
however,  they  sometimes  elude  pursuit  by  tlius  rolling 
themselves  up  and  falling  from  the  top,  which  they 
do  without  receiving  any  obvious  injury.  The  Indians 
mate  use  of  the  shell  or  covering  of  these  animals, 
especially  of  the  huger  species,  in  the  fabrication  of 
baskets,  &c.— Like  all  the  animab  belonging  to  this 
order,  the  armadillos  are  slow  moUonea  and  harm- 
less ;  sometimes  they  are  troublesome  in  gardens, 
both  firom  tlie  destruction  of  plants,  and  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  excavations  which  they  form.  The 
species  are  distinguished  firom  each  other,  principally, 
by  the  number  of  bands  on  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
between  the  shield  on  the  fore  shoulders  and  that  on 
the  rump.— The  species  enumerated  by  Cuviex  are 
—dasmtt  tricinctui,  L.  (three  banded  A.),  of  mid- 
dling ^se,  found  in  Braiil  and  Paraguay ;  Z>.  6  cmdut 
et  18  cmcius,  L.  (six  banded  A.)  having  the  borders 
of  the  posterior  shield  serrated,  and  the  narts  not 
covered  by  shell  furnished  with  longer  ana  thicker 
hair  than  the  other  species ;  D.l^Sei  9  cmcttUy  L. 
(nine  banded  A.),  having  a  body  fifteen  inches  long, 
with  a  tail  of  the  same  length ;  and  the  D.  gigat,  C. 
or  giant  armadillo,  which  luis  twelve  or  thirteen  in- 
termediate bands,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  three 
feet,  exclusive  of  the  tail.  We  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  species  attains  to  a  much  larger  sise, 
or  that  there  is  another  species,  to  which  the  epithet 
gigantic  is  still  more  applicable  than  to  this. 

Arbiagr  ;  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  bounded  on  the  south-west  of  Monagfaan ;  on 
the  west  by  Tyrone ;  on  the  north  by  Lough  Neagh ; 
on  the  east  by  Down ;  and  on  tlie  south-east  by 
Lowth.  The  vicinity  of  the  city  is  rendered  beauti- 
iiil  and  picturesque  by  a  gentle  undulation  of  hill  and 
dale ;  and  in  this  quarter  the  soil  principally  consists 
of  a  rich  loam,  interspersed  with  limestone  and  lime- 
stone gravel.  The  northern  part  of  the  county  bor- 
dering on  Lough  Neagh  consists  principally  of  ex- 
tensive bogs  of  great  depth,  with  a  remarkably  bhick 
soil.  On  Uie  southern  limits  extends  a  range  of  dark 
mountains  called  the  Fewes,  very  little  of  which  has 
been  subjected  to  cultivation.  The  rivers  of  most 
note  in  this  county  are,  the  Blackwater,  which  partp- 
ly  separates  it  from  Tyrone ;  the  Upper  Bam,  which 
rises  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  discharges  itself 
into  Lough  Neagh ;  the  Callan ;  the  Caimin ;  the 
Cushier ;  the  Fleury ;  the  Fano ;  the  Newtown  Hamil- 
ton ;  the  Tallwater ;  the  Taro,  and  the  Tynan.  The 
chief  lakes  are  Carlough  and  Lough  Clay.  There 
are  also  several  streams  of  a  minor  description,  and 
this  abundance  of  water  is  extremely  beneficial  to 
various  branches  of  industry,  by  the  fadlities  it  affords 
to  mills  and  bleaching  grounds.  The  manufiicttwe 
of  linen  is  carried  on  very  extensively,  and  gi^'es  eui- 
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ployment  to  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  inhabitants. 
The  chief  towns  are  Armagh,  Lurgan,  Ctiarlemont, 
Market  Hill,  Portadown,  Tandaragee,  and  Tynan. 
In  Uie  vicinity  of  the  last  town  is  a  lead  mine,  the 
only  mnieral  production  of  much  importance  yet  dis- 
covered. The  city  of  Armagh  stands  on  the  acclivity 
of  a  lofty  hill,  round  the  base  of  which  runs  the  river 
Callan,  in  its  progress  to  the  Biackwater.  The  sum- 
mit is  crowned  by  the  cathedml,  a  large  Gothic 
building.  In  the  middle  ages,  it  was  an  extensive 
and  populous  city,  and  celebrated  for  its  learning^ 
having  at  one  period,  according  to  Irish  historians, 
7000  students  at  its  college.  It  is,  at  present,  the 
scat  of  the  consistorial  court  of  the  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  who  is  lord  primate  of  all  Ireland.  Popu- 
lation of  the  county  in  1831,  220,651 ;  of  the  city, 
8,493. 

Armatolic  (Gnom  the  modem  Greek  *A^/MiTeX4*9, 
i.  e.,  territory  of  arms) ;  a  district  in  the  mountains  of 
Greece,  assigned  to  a  capiiani  for  protection.  They 
were  the  last  refuge  ot  liberty  in  Greece.  These 
Armatolics  are  very  numerous  in  the  mountains  of 
Macedon,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly ;  and  the  freedom  of 
the  Mainotes,  Siiliotes,  inhabitants  of  Montenegro, 
&c.,  is  supported  almost  entirely  by  them.  When 
Mohammed  II.  finished  the  conquest  of  Greece,  he 
was  satisfied  with  possessing  the  plains,  tiie  fortified 
places,  and  the  seaports.  The  natural  fortresses  of 
ttie  country  seemed  unimportant  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
his  successors,  whose  effi>rts  were  directed,  in  prefer- 
ence, against  Huneary  and  Poland.  To  these  fast- 
nesses, uiiconqueredby  the  IVrks,  fled  the  independent 
part  of  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  continue  the  war  in 
detail,  under  their  old  leaders,  called  capitanii,  A 
capitani  collected,  generally,  a  troop  of  from  50  to 
200  men,  who  remained  true  to  him  through  every 
variety  of  fortune,  and  attacked  the  enemy  every- 
where, on  tlie  roads  and  in  the  towns.  They  said, 
"  We  never  have  made  peace  with  Turkey."  Thus 
involved  in  aii  endless  stniggle  with  their  d|)pre8sors, 
their  war  soon  degenerated  into  robberies.  A  large 
number  of  them  were  careful  to  confine  their  depre- 
dations to  Mussulmans;  but  this  was  not  the  case 
with  all,  and  many  instances  occurred,  as  may  easily 
be  imagined,  in  which  Greeks  were  attacked  when 
the  bo^  expected  was  considerable.  The  pactias, 
unable  to  subdue  these  enterprising  warriors,  gene- 
rally treated  with  them.  The  capitanis  received,  on 
condition  of  remaining  auiet,  money  or  stores,  and 
the  government  of  the  district  which  was  defended 
by  their  arms.  Such  a  district  was  then  colled  jlrma- 
tolwn.  Very  recently,  the  capitanis  Odysseus,  Per- 
rfaaKW,  Tzonko,  Tasios,  Pisko,  &c.,  made  themselves 
feared  by  Aii  Pacha,  (q.  v.)  as  well  as  by  the 
pachas  sent  against  hun,  and  most  of  them  took 
part  agauist  the  Porte  in  the  struggle  for  the  liberty 
of  Greece. 

Armkd  Ship  ;  a  name  used,  in  Britain,  to  signify 
a  vessel  occasionally  taken  into  tlie  service  of  ttie 
government  in  time  of  war,  and  employed  to  guard 
some  particuhir  coast,  or  to  attend  on  a  fleet  She 
is  therefore  armed  and  equipped,  in  all  respects,  like 
a  ship  of  war,  and  commanded  by  an  officer  of  tiie 
navy,  who  has  the  rank  of  a  master  and  commander. 
All  ships  of  this  sort  are  upon  tlie  establishment  of 
the  king's  sloops,  having  a  lieutenant,  master,  purser, 
surgeon,  &c 

Ahmknia  ;  an  Asiatic  country,  containing  106.000 
?x]uare  miles,  formerly  divided  uito  Armenia  Major 
and  Minor.  The  first,  whicli  is  tlie  modem  Turco- 
inania,  and  is  still  sometimes  called  Armenia ,  lies 
south  of  mount  Caucasus,  and  comprehends  the  Turk- 
ish pachalics  Eraemm,  Kars,  and  Van  (which  extend 
over  33,770  square  miles,  and  have  950/XX>  iiihnbi- 
ants),  and  also  tlie  Pers'mn  province  Imn,  or  Krivan. 


Armenia  Minor,  now  called  Madulia  or  Pegian^  lif- 
longs  to  the  Turks,  and  is  divided  between  the  padta- 
lics  Merashe  and  Sivas.  Armenia  is  a  rough,  moun- 
tainous country,  which  has  Caucasus  for  its  oorthem 
boundary,  and,  in  the  centre,  is  traversed  by  bnocht^ 
of  the  Taurus,  to  which  belongs  mount  Arant.  (q.  v.) 
Here  the  two  great  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  take 
their  rise;  likewise  the  Kur,  and  other  less  oocsi- 
deraUe  streams.  The  lakes  Van  and  Geuk-aha  are 
also  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  climate  Is  raibt  r 
cold  than  warm;  the  soil,  in  general,  moderateiy 
fertile,  and  better  fitted  for  gracing  than  for  agncul- 
ture ;  it  produces,  however,  the  finest  sontheni  fruits. 
The  mountains  are  rich  in  iron  and  copper.  The 
salt  mines  of  Armenia  have  long  been  celefaimted : 
from  solid  and  immense  rocks  of  this  mineral,  larr^ 
pieces  are  cut,  and  carried  by  bufhloes,  to  supply 
not  only  the  neighbouring  provinces,  but  all  Pcfsia. 
Indeed,  almost  the  whole  country  seems  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  as  is  partlculariy  observable 
after  rain.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  genuine 
Armenians,  of  Turcomans,  who  pass  a  wander- 
ing life  in  the  plains,  and  of  a  few  Tuiks^  Greeks 
and  Jews.  Of  the  ancient  history  of  tliis  cocmtxy 
but  little  is  known.  It  appears  to  have  beta 
subjerted,  in  turn,  by  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  Per- 
sians, and  Macedonians.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, it  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and 
so  remained  till  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus  the  Gmit, 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  different  rulers,  ai>i 
was  divided  into  Armenia  Major  and  Minor. — Arme- 
nia Major  was  exposed  to  many  attacks.  The  RaiEaD<« 
and  Parthians  fought  a  long  time  for  Che  right  uf 
giving  a  successor  to  the  throne,  and  it  was  guvenitd 
at  one  period  by  Parthian  princes,  at  another,  by  those 
whom  the  Romans  fiivoured,  midl  Trajan  made  it  a 
Roman  province.  Armenia  afterwards  rcooveied  il» 
independence,  and  was  under  Uie  rule  of  its  o«« 
kings.  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  attempted  it&  sobjui^a- 
tion  in  vain,  and  it  remained  free  until  650,  when  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Arabians.  After  this,  it  ^ver&l 
times  changed  its  masters,  among  whom  werr  Gengb- 
Khan  and  Tamerlane.  In  1552,  Selim  II.  cooqoml 
it  from  the  Persians,  and  the  greater  part  \ms  mdc«: 
remained  under  the  Turkish  dominion.  ArmriiLt 
Minor  has  also  liad  several  rulen,  among  whan 
Mithridates  was  first  distinguished.  From  him  Pamp^ 
took  the  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  Dejotanis,  &c  On 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Eaat,  it  wb« 
conouered  by  the  Persians,  and,  in  950,  fell  into  thr 
hands  of  the  Arabians,  since  which  time  it  has  shaird 
the  same  fate  as  Armenia  Mf»or,  and  was  made,  ia 
1514,  a  Turkish  province,  by  Selim  I.  Of  the  cities 
of  ancient  Armenia,  some  ruins  are  yet  lo  b«  st^n. 
which  display  a  good  style  in  architecture ;  e.  g.,  the 
mins  of  the  old  capital  Ani,  which  was  desCroynL,  ia 
1319,  by  an  earthquake;  and  those  of  the  aoeirm 
city  Armavir,  which,  during  1800  years,  was  tl*e 
residence  of  the  kings ;  some'fiimilies  still  reside  here. 
After  Armavir,  Artaxarta  (Artascliad)  oo  the  Anxes 
built  in  the  time  of  the  Selucid®,  became  the  capiral, 
but  sank  into  decay  before  the  end  of  the  8th  cmtury. 
— The  Amienians,  a  solier  and  temperate  natioo»  air 
chiefly  occupied  in  commerce,  which,  m  Turkey,  i« 
almost  entirely  in  their  liands ;  and  in  all  Asia,  ex- 
c<*pt  China,  merchants  of  their  nation  are  to  be  found. 
Their  religion  has  facilitated  their  entrance  iota 
eiustem  Europe;  aooordingly  they  are  numerous  in 
Russia.  Jaubert  says  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Cliriv 
tiiin  Armenians,  that,  in  their  native  country,  tliey  are 
good  Hgricultiirists ;  that  old  age  is  highly  hoiKnirv<d , 
and  tluit  the  wife  looks  up  to  her  hi^wnd,  and  tiK 
son  to  his  fisitlier,  as  in  the  time  of  the  patriardn^ 
The  following  cuts  renresent  the  ordinary  owtimw  of 
nn  Armenian  mnn  anci  wuuum. 
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Tbfy  prrffT  pennanent  habitations,  wherever  the 
ftrrnl  frads  of  the  pachas  and  Curds  permit  them 
lo  muin  quieL  The  Armenians  received  Christianity 
'*raAj  a&  the  4th  century.  During  the  Monophy- 
st«  (ibpotcsy  being  dissatisfied  with  the  decisions  of 
'^  ondqI  of  Chalcedon,  they  separated  from  the 
(<rtf  k  dioidif  m  536.  The  popes  have,  at  different 
'»*%  vben  they  requested  protection  against  the 
Mr-hmmidaos,  attempted  to  gain  them  over  to  the 
•  jiloHic  fiiith,  but  have  not  been  able  to  unite  them 
I'TnuiwnUy  and  generally  with  the  Roman  church. 
*'*if  in  Italy,  Pahmd,  Gallicia,  Persia,  under  the* 
uttJuhop  of  Nachltscheven  (a  new  town  on  the  T)on, 
a  tile  RiuRin  government  Ekaterinoslav,  of  which 
•>  tokbitants  are  mostly  Armenians),  and  in  Mar- 
«nl«i.tlif  re  are  United  Armenians,  who  acknowledge 
t'V  )()intaal  sopremacy  of  the  pope,  agree  in  'their 
<tetnnrs  with  the  Catholics,  but  retain  weir  peculiar 
^"TTaooies  and  discipline.  The  case  is  the  same  with 
^  I  aitcd  Anaenian  monasteries  upon  mount  Leha- 
>"■  n  Syria.  At  the  Fenian  invasion,  in  the  begin- 
!^  of  the  17th  century,  many  of  them  were  obliged 
10  Ivcone  Mohammedans,  but  the  far  greater  nart 
*^  Trt  Moaophysites,  and  have  remained  fiiithful  to 
i^«-^dd  religion  and  worship.  The  Porte  has  con- 
<t>n}j  prateoed  them  against  the  attempts  of  the 
^ws.  Their  doctrine  differs  from  the  orthodox 
'^^  ia  their  admitting  only  one  nature  in  Christ, 
)ftl  Mirriv  the  Holy  Spirit  to  issue  from  the  Father 
«>».  b  (Beir  seven  sacraments,  which  they  call 
^f^^riet,  there  are  these  peculiarities,  that,  in  bap- 
^  thry  ipiiakle  thrice,  and  dip  thrice,  and  this  is 
(••■^taely  followed  by  confirmation ;  tliat,  in  the 
1^*5  npper,  they  mix  no  water  with  the  wine,  and 
•rifSTcned  famd,  which  they  distribute  dipped  in 
*^i  lad  that  they  allow  extreme  unction  only  to 
^^x  immfdiiitely  after  their  death.  They  adore 
tuu  ttd  their  tmaces,  but  do  not  believe  in  piuga- 
'*n  la  teing,  Oiey  surpass  the  Greeks,  llieir 
^atefewrrihan  those  of  the  Greeks, but  they 
*»^9lr  thrm  more  devoutly.  They  worship,  in 
^v^.  moitly  in  the  night  time ;  the  mass  is  said 
a^tadent  Armenian,  the  sermon  is  preached  in 
^  Mm.  Their  hierarchy  differs  little  from  that 
*  t^  GMls.  The  eatkolieugy  or  head  of  the  church, 
I  ^1^  at  Etschmiaaim,  a  monastery  near  Erivan, 
^  ^pttd  of  the  Persian  Armenia,  on  mount  Ararat. 
^  Wy  oil,  vhidi  he  prepares  and  sells  to  the  clergy, 
1^  ^  fitqoeDt  pilerimages  of  the  Armenians^  to 
'*"*^'*wa,  fupply  him  willi  means  for  the  support 
-« .  sktjDifioral  ttyle  of  worship,  and  of  establish- 


ments for  education.  He  maintains,  in  his  residence, 
a  seminary  for  the  education  of  divines.  The  patri- 
archs, bishops,  and  archbishops  of  the  Armenians  are 
invested  by  him,  and  every  three  years  confirmed  in 
their  offices,  or  recalled.  The  remainder  of  the  clergy 
resemble  the  priests  of  the  orthodox  church  in  rank 
and  duties.  The  monks  follow  the  rule  of  St  Basil. 
The  vertabetty  who  live  like  monks,  cultivate  tlie 
sciences,  take  degrees,  which  may  be  compared  with 
our  academical  honours,  and  are  the  vicars  of  the 
bishops,  form  a  class  of  divines  peculiar  to  the  Arme- 
nian church.  The  secular  priests  must  be  married 
once,  but  not  permitted  to  take  a  second  wife.  In 
superstition,  and  attachment  to  old  forms,  the  Arme- 
nians resemble  the  Greeks,  but  are  distinguished  by 
better  morals.  In  general,  they  surpass  all  the  kin- 
dred Monophysitic  sects  in  information;  allow  the 
people  to  reetd  the  bible ;  study  the  theological,  his- 
torical, and  mathematical  sciences ;  possess  a  respec- 
table national  literature,  and,  at  Etschmiazim,  have  a 
printing  office,  which  produces  splendid  copies  of  the 
bible.  The  Armenian  church  is  divided  by  a  great 
schism  ;  somewhere  about  one  half,  both  of  clergy 
and  laity,  having  attached  themselves  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed,  who  are  condemned  as  heretics  by 
the  adherents  to  the  old  Oriental  Church,  and  in  their 
turn  reprobate  as  heterodox  those  of  their  brethren 
who  persevere  in  the  fifiith  of  their  forefathers.  At 
Constantinople,  these  last  predominate,  or  did  so,  at 
least,  in  the  year  1700,  when  Mechitar  Pedrosian,  a 
Catholic  Armenian,  founded  a  new  monastery  in  the 
Moslem  capital,  of  which  he  was  himself  appointed 
abbot  Being  persecuted  by  the  adverse  sect,  he 
fled  %vith  his  monks  to  the  Morea,  then  subject  to 
Venice,  and  establii^hed  his  monastery,  to  which  he 
attached  an  academy,  at  Modon.  Here  both  flourish- 
ed, but  not  permanently.  The  Morea  reverted  to 
the  Ottoman  sceptre,  and  in  1717  the  worthy  abbot 
transferred  his  monastery  and  academy  to  Venice, 
where,  upon  the  island  of  San  Laiaaro,  one  of  the 
more  detached  of  the  sixty,  seventy,  or  one  hund^ 
and  thirty  (geographers  are  not  agpreed  as  to  the 
number)  islets  wnich  constitute  the  substratum  of  the 
inhabited  nortion  of  Venice,  it  has  ever  since  re- 
mained and  prospered.  In  honour  of  its  founder,  it 
is  called  Mechitarist.  Abbot  Mechitar,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  diligently  and  successfully  ex-' 
erted  himself,  taking  advantage  of  a  situation  that 
enabled  him  to  combine  the  Knowledge  of  Europe 
with  that  of  his  native  land,  to  render  his  monastic 
college  the  principal  seat  of  Armenian  erudition  and 
education.  Thither  all  such  of  his  countrymen  as 
desire  a  superior  degree  of  cultivation  for  tlieir  off- 
spring habitually  send  their  sons  for  instruction.  The 
best  Armenian  printmi^  press  extant  is  the  Mechita- 
rist,  fit)m  which  press  issues  a  newspaper,  permitted 
by  the  Turks,  under  certahi  restrictions,  to  circulate 
among  their  Armenian  subjects;  and  neither  the 
monks  nor  tlieir  superiors  neglect  any  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  unprovement  that  tliey  possess.  Their 
chief  literary  occupations  are,  indeed,  more  useful  to 
tlieir  less  enlightened  countrymen,  than  interesting 
to  strangers,  namely,  translating  into  Armenian  the 
classic  works  of  France,  Italy,  Enp^Umd,  and  Ger- 
many. Besides  the  religious  societies  of  the  Arme- 
nians in  their  own  country  and  in  Turkey,  where 
they  are  very  numerous  (their  patriarch  at  Constanti- 
nople maintains  the  same  relation  as  the  Greek  pa- 
triarch towan^  the  Porte),  tliere  are  others  in  Persia, 
at  Ispahan,  Schiras,  and  Nerinkale ;  in  Russia,  at 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Astiachan,  and  in  the  Caucasian 
governments ;  also,  small  ones  at  London  and  Am- 
sterdam. (See  Ker  Porter's TVaw/*  in  Georgia,  Persia, 
Armenia  ancient,  Babylon ,  dr.,  in  the  years  1817 — 20 
(Loud.,  1821,  4to,  with  a>i«pcrplaUs),Bml  tlie  travels 
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of  a  Frendunan  (Axuid.  Janbert)  through  Armenia 
and  Perna,  in  1805->6.) 

Armxnian  Litbratubb.  Tlie  Annenians,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  nations  of  the  dviliied  world,  have 
maintained  tbemselTes  as  a  cultivated  oeople  amidst 
ail  those  revolutions  which  barbarism,  despotism,  and 
war  have  occasioned  in  Western  Asia,  from  the  days 
of  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome,  down  to  the  period  of 
Mongolian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  dominion.  During 
so  many  ages,  they  have  faithfully  preserved,  not 
only  their  historical  trsditions,  reaching  back  to  the 
period  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  histories,  but  also  their 
national  character,  in  a  physical  and  moral  point  of 
view.  Their  first  abode,  mount  Ararat,  is,  even  at  the 
present  day,  the  centre  of  their  religious  and  political 
union.  Commerce  has  scattered  them,  like  the  Israel- 
ites, among  all  the  prindpal  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia  (with  the  exception  of  China) ;  but  this  disper- 
sion sold  the  mercantile  spirit  have  not  debased  their 
character;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  distinguished 
by  superior  cultivation,  manners,  and  honesty,  from 
the  barbarians  under  whose  yoke  they  live,  and  even 
from  the  Greeks  and  Jews.  The  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  their  creed,  and  in  their  religious  union.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  Armenians  is  a  proof  of  the  salutary 
influence  of  a  well-ordered  Christian  church  on  the 
moral  and  intellectual  developement  of  a  nation, 
which  has  preserved  its  history,  and,  with  it,  its  na- 
tional character.  Thev  owe  this  in  particular  to  the 
bible,  which  is  freely  distributed  among  the  people 
by  the  clergy,  in  translations  that  are  esteemed  valu- 
able in  theological  literature.  This  is  done  not  only 
%i  Etschmiasim,— the  principal  monastery  of  the  Ar- 
menians, the  chief  seat  of  their  church,  the  abode  of 
their  patriarch  (eaihoUeut),  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
seminary  of  their  teachers,  where  many  bibles  are 
printed,  and  whither  every  pious  Armenian  must 
perform  a  pilgrimage  at  least  once  during  his  life,— 
but  also  in  the  other  dioceses  of  the  Armenian  patri- 
ardiB,  archbishops,  and  bishops  at  Sis  ( Ajas),  in  Cara- 
mania,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  other  places. 
Some  time  since,  a  society  for  the  distribution  of 
Armenian  bibles  was  formed  in  the  Armenian  church 
in  Russia,  the  archbishop  of  which  has  his  seat  in  an 
Armenian  monastery  at  Astrachan.  With  the  biblical 
literature  of  the  Armenians  is  connected  their  theolo- 
gical, historical,  and  mathematical  literature.  It  is 
as  old  as  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  Christianity, 
and  sheds  much  light  on  the  ancient  people  of  the 
East  Hence  it  aas  recently  found  many  assiduous 
students  in  Paris.  According  to  their  natural  histo- 
rians, the  name  Armenia  is  derived  from  Aram,  the 
seventh  king  of  the  first  dynasty,  who,  about  the  year 
1800  B.  C,  gave  a  settled  character  to  the  kingdom. 
The  Armenians  call  themselves  //<(;t,  after  Haico, 
the  fiuher  and  patriarch  of  the  people,  a  contemporary 
of  Belus.  With  him  commences  the  Armenian  his- 
tory, about  8100  B.C.,and  closes  with  Leo  VII.,  who 
fled  from  his  country,  when  invaded  by  the  barbarians, 
and  died  at  Paris,  in  1393.  The  kingdom  shared  the 
&te  of  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.— To  return  to  its  an- 
cient literature.  But  before  we  speak  of  Armenian 
authors  and  their  works,  we  must  mention  one  hd 
concerning  the  language,  which  is  important,  namely, 
that  the  language  of  literature  is  not  that  of  ordinary 
life  and  business.  The  former  is  called  Haiean,  from 
Haico,  the  reported  progenitor  of  the  nation ;  the 
latter  Armenian,  This  appears,  however,  to  be  a 
modem  distinction,  the  relative  condition  of  ttie  two 
languages  being  now  what  that  of  all  the  languages 
derived  from  tlie  LaUn  was  during  the  middle  ages, 
when  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese  were 
but  so  many  corrupt  jargons,  each  in  its  own  country 
called  emphatically  tte  vulgar  tongue,  in  which 
scholars  never  thought  of  wriUng.  The  most  learned 


Armenian  antiquaries  do  not  pretend  lo  i 
literature  further  back  than  about  150  yean  befive 
the  Christian  era,  when  two  Parthian  brother  prinoes, 
AiSBces  and  Valarsaces,  reigned  over  Persia  and 
Armenia.  The  latter  monarch,  being  a  lover  of  let- 
ters, was  inquisitive  touching  the  circumstanoes  of 
his  kingdom  in  time  past,  and  employed  Maiabas 
Catina  to  write  a  history  of  Armenia.  Maiabas 
obeyed,  collecting  his  materials  from  old  Penian 
documents  preserved  at  Nineveh,  and  laid  open  lo 
his  examination  by  Arsaces,  king  of  Persia,  as  veil 
as  from  other  sources.  He  completed  his  task  down 
to  the  very  period  at  which  he  wrote,  and  the  work 
is  said  to  have  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  Arme- 
nian Herodotus.  He  was  followed  by  tome  balf- 
doien  historians  and  heathen  theologians,  if  we  may 
so  designate  believing  writers  upon  mythology,  and 
by  a  multitude  of  others,  altogether  forcotten.  Bat 
even  of  the  commemorated  few,  and  of  ue  Aimcnian 
Herodotus  himself,  the  names  and  the  nature  of  thrir 
works  is  all  we  know,  or  can  hope  to  know.  Their 
productions  have  long  been  lost,  but  have  not  thw 
oecome  quite  valueless,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the 
sources  whence  later  Armenian  writers,  who  have 
survived,  compiled  their  works.  The  authors  who 
lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  are 
the  first  whose  writinss  have  been  preserved.  Chris- 
tianity then  prevailea  in  Armenia ;  her  writers  were 
princes  and  prelates ;  and  this  is  esteemed  idmt  the 
abbot  of  San  Laamro  calls  the  first,  and  we  should 
rather  term  the  beginning  of  the  golden  age  of  litera- 
ture,—a  period,  l£  it  remembered,  wboi  clawkal 
Ifterature  was  fiMt  decaying.  But  the  fifth  oentnry 
was  the  real  golden  age  of  Haican  literature,  which 
thus,  for  a  wmle  at  least,  seems  to  have  thrivco  in 
proportion  as  classical  splendour  &ded  away.  This 
century  was  fruitful  in  authors,  and  was  further  dis- 
tinguished by  two  events  important  to  the  proems 
of  learning.  The  Armenians  had  till  thfn  had  no 
alphabet  of  their  own,  indlilerently  using  GrM*k, 
Syriac,  and  Persian  characters.  Early  in  the  fifth 
century,  Mesrop  Masdoty  hivented  an  appropritte 
Haican  alphabet  of  thirty-eight  letters,  stiU  called, 
in  honour  of  the  inventor,  Mesropian,  and  eBployHl 
as  capitals,  since  others,  of  more  oonvement  fonn, 
have  supplanted  them  in  common  usei  About  the 
same  thne  schools  were,  by  the  fiivour  of  the  Arme- 
nian sovejreign,  instituted  throughout  Armenia,  and 
the  scholars  there  tramed  exertid  themselves  in  pro- 
ducing Haican  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the 
master-pieces  of  Greece  and  Rome.  To  thcee  cir- 
cumstances we  may  probably  ascribe  the  great  de- 
velopement of  native  talent  that  ensued.  One  of  the 
most  disUnffuished  authors  who  now  appeared  was 
archbishop  Moses  Chorenensts,  or  Chorenabyi,  ac- 
cording to  the  Armenian  formation  of  a  surname  fiur 
the  buthplace.  Besides  famumerable  invaluahle 
translations,  he  wrote  a  history  of  Armenia  (reljing;^ 
for  the  early  part  upon  Marafaas,  and  many  ochm, 
of  whom  the  names  only  have  descended  to  modem 
times),  a  treatise  upon  rhetoric,  and  a  treatise  upon 
geography,  all  of  which,  together  with  some  hocni- 
Res,  have  been  preserved,  as  well  as  aome  hymns 
still  habitually  sung  in  the  Armenian  church  aervine. 
A  number  of  his  smaller  works  have  entirely  or  par- 
tially perished ;  and  of  Moses  Chorenabyi^  Coannim* 
taries  upon  Haican  Grammar  only  a  few  fragments 
remain,  inserted  as  quotations  ha  the  productions  vi 
later  and  more  fortunate  writers.  Moses*  History  oi 
Armenia  was  printed  in  England,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century,  by  the  sons  of  the  celebrated  W. 
Whistoo,  and  most  Judiciously  with  a  Latin  venian, 
as  at  that  time  no  ^ig^ishman,  and  only  two  oooti- 
nental  scholars,  understood  Haican.  In  the  «ixih 
century  Haican  literature  first  reraahied  stationnry 
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ui  tkm  beoD  todedine.    With  everj  suooeeding 


CKtUijt  lo  tne  sixteenth  indusive,  the  decline  be- 
OBT  Bare  decadedy  more  lapid,  and  the  verj  genius 
1^  Ik  liBgiage  was  oomipted  by  attempts  to  assi- 
miktibffumoar  to  the  Latin.  Nevertheless,  we 
lb  mi  uma  to  say  there  were  no  authors  during  this 
caitamd  period :  on  the  contrary,  they  abounded, 
hi,  Ji  a  litcfary  aense,  they  were  worthless,  and 
Nne  are  even  accused  ef  writing  in  Armenian,  not 
tinan.  A  few  histories,  however,  national,  Tartar, 
Aah,  &c^  some  of  them  in  verse,  and  deserving 
ntofn  for  the  infiMmation  they  contain,  are  carefully 
ymtrttd,  even  of  the  worst  times.  In  the  sevex>- 
leeath  oentory,  Armenian  schools  and  colleges  arose 
IB  Uk  cast  and  in  the  west ;  Armenian  printing- 
{ASS  VCR  set  up  in  various  towns,  and  Armenian 
tjinitare  heffui  to  revive.  Again :  historians,  theo- 
keiua,  sad  poets  wrote  hi  choice  Haican.  In, the 
f  ii>fclffalh  oentory  the  revival  was  complete,  very 
awdi  oviog  to  the  sesloos  and  judicious  exertions  of 
Mffiiiar  Pedrosian.  His  academy  still  yields  ex- 
cclicat  Kbobrs  in  their  own  and  other  languages, 
asd  AflBcnian  Uteratare  promises  fair  to  participate 
m  ihe  ngoraoi  stimulus  which,  throughout  £urope, 
lieaftBv  seems  in  these  latter  tunes  to  nave  received. 
Tk  only  nasoo  for  apfnehending  that  it  majfr  not 
Ufy  ien  this  promise,  is  the  dindvantage  of  writ- 
■if  in  a  dead  language,  not  in  that  of  impulse  and 
|«eiiB,  that  in  iHiich  we  think,  feel,  converse,  and 
ttaact  all  the  business  of  life.  The  royal  library 
A  F^ris  pOBBcasca  the  Annenian  historiail  authors 
nriy  oooiplcte,  partly  printed,  partly  in  manu- 
«ipC  From  them,  J.  M.  Chahan  de  Cirbied,  a 
imtd  Aimenian  employed  in  this  library,  publish- 
«i  ia  1806,  h»  ReeAereAes  eurietues  sur  tHisioire 
oneMcdrr^MT,  and  oompUed,  with  M.  J.  Saint. 
Mttta.  a  imivenal  history  of  Armenia.  The  best 
*o«iaciifa  to  Annenian  history,  geognphy,  and 
I^cntve,  b  that  whidi  M.  J.  Saint-Martin,  member 
</  ihe  FRDch  histitute,  has  extracted  from  old  Ar- 
■na  writings,  inacriptioos,  and  other  sources— 
Mmmnt  Ai'rtpfjyiigg  ei  gecgraphigues  mr  VJrmenief 
hn,  1818,  t  vols.  This  worit  oontauis  the  Arme- 
nia text  of  the  history  of  the  reigning  Orpelian 
^>nl7>  by  a  prince  of  this  fiunily,  the  archbishop 
i«n)ln  Oipdian,  and  the  text  of  the  Armenian 
P^fii^hcn  Mosra  of  Chorene,  and  Vartan,  with 
wtioH,  tnnslatcd  into  the  French,  with  annota- 
(■m  ABMBg  the  living  Armenian  scholars,  we 
■sraatioo  Dr  Zorab,  in  Venice,  and  the  librarian 
^  Ihe  Anarnian  cxmgrpgation  of  St  Lasarus,  in 
\  owp,  John  BapL  Aodier,  who  has  Uitely  published 
I  banalatioas  of  the  5th  century,  from  an- 
hon,  e.  r.  the  fiunous  Grecian  Jew,  Phila 
im  Placido  UdJas  Somal,  archbishop  of  Liunia, 
«W  inhUed  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Annenian 
l-^oatare,  at  Venice,  in  1829. 

A11VB.T  (Gostavus  Maurice),  count  of;  a  dtstin- 
n^  Swede,  whose  public  life  was  marked  by 
'  I  of  fbctmie,  but  belongs,  in  a  con- 


'^^Qtle  drgree,  to  the  secret  history  of  the  Swedish 
(«R,  sad  laa,  tberefiBre,  not  been  fully  exph&hied. 
^^vttna  Ifaurioe,  bom  April  1st,  1757,  the  oldest 
I*  flf  tke  ■ajor-ccnnal  baron  Armfelt,  was  educated 


^  9mA  tSMt  fKwoar  of  Gustavus  HI.     He 

i^pramoied,  and  loaded  with  marks  of  distmc- 


j^**  in  the  frvoor  of  his  kbig.    As  lieutenant- 
J^»nl«  he  oonduded  the  peace  of  Werelas,  was 
t  by  the  Russian  empifss  with  several  orrlen. 


and  received,  even  at  theolMhlSed  of  his  sovereign, 
the  most  flattering  marks  of  royal  ifwour.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Stockholm,  and  connected,  by 
means  of  Gustavus  II L,  in  marriage  with  the  ancient 
fiunily  of  the  count  de  la  Gaidie.  He  was  said,  also, 
to  have  been  intended  for  president  of  the  council  of 
regency,  during  the  minority  of  Gustavus  IV.,  though 
the  guardianship  of  the  young  kinff  had  been  as- 
sigaSL  to  the  duke  of  Sudermanland  by  a  previous 
Possibly,  this  is  the  source  of  the  hatred  witli 
which  A.  was  now  persecuted.  He  was  deprived, 
Sept.  7,  1792,  of  all  his  offices  and  dignities,  and  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Naples.  It  was  supposed,  not 
without  foundation,  that  an  unrequited  passion  of  the 
duke  of  Sudermanland  for  a  court  lady,  von  Ru- 
denskjold,  by  whom  A.  was  favoured,  had  exasper- 
ated his  rivalry  to  hate.  It  is  certain,  that  Armfelt 
and  Rudenskjold  were  made  the  subject  of  scandalous 
nunours ;  she  was  dishonourably  reprimanded  in  the 
house  of  correction ;  and  he,  then  in  Italy,  escaped 
the  dagsers  of  hired  assassins,  and  a  formal  requisi- 
tion of  we  Swedish  government,  only  by  flight ;  was 
dechtfed  a  traitor  aM  an  outkiw,  and  all  his  fortune 
and  honours,  nay,  even  his  nobility,  were  pronounced 
forfeit  He  afterwards  resided  in  Germany,  till  1799, 
when  Gustavus  IV.  annulled  this  decree,  and  restored 
A.  to  his  fonner  situation.  He  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and,  in  1807,  the 
rank  of  general  of  infiwtry  was  confened  on  him. 
As  such,  he  commanded  the  Swedish  troops  in  Po- 
menmia,  and,  m  1806,  the  western  army  against 
Norway.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  lie  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  military  institution  at  Stock- 
holm, and  made  peer  of  the  kingdom.  In  1810,  he 
obtaihed  his  desired  disdiarge,  imd  lived  as  a  private 
man  at  Stockholm.  A  connexion  with  the  inmmous 
countess  Piper  involved  him  in  new  difficulties,  and 
induced  him  to  seek  shelter  with  the  Russian  ambea- 
sador,  and  to  go  over  to  the  Russian  service.  Here 
he  was  fiivourably  received,  was  made  count,  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Abo,  nresident  of  the 
department  for  the  aflbira  of  Finhmd,  and  member  of 
the  Russian  senate.  He  now  enjoyed  general  esteem 
tiU  his  death,  Aug.  19,  1814,  at  Ciarskoeselo.  He 
was  particularly  respected  by  the  Finlanders. 

AaMiom,  or  EsgDiaa;  in  England,  a  title  belong- 
ing to  such  gentlemen  as  bear  arms ;  and  these  are 
either  by  courtesy,  as  sons  of  noblemen,  eldest  sons 
of  imights,  or  by  creation,  as  the  kins's  servants. 

AanmANB ;  a  religious  sect,  whi(£  has  its  name 
from  its  founder,  Arminius  (q.  v.)  In  Germany  and 
Holland,  they  are  more  generally  called  Remon- 
siranU,  on  account  of  the  title  Renunutrantiay  which 
they  gave  to  a  document  presented  to  the  states- 
general  of  Holland,  hi  which  they  endeavoi^vd  to 
prove  the  opinions  of  the  reformed  church,  inrespect 
to  predestination,  erroneous.  Diversity  of  opinion 
on  this  sulgect  was  the  chief  reason  of  their  sepanu 
tion  from  the  rtformed  church.  They  maintained, 
1,  that  God  had,  taideed,  resolved  from  eternity  on 
the  salvation  and  damnation  of  men,  but  with  the 
condition,  that  all  those  who  believed  should  be 
saved,  while  the  unbelievers  should  be  damned ;  2, 
that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  but  nobody  could  partake 
in  his  salvaUon,  except  he  believe ;  3,  that  nobody 
can  have  saving  faith  from  hunself,  but  must  be  bom 
agaki  of  God,  in  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
order  to  attidn  it ;  4,  that  nobody  can.  without  the 
grace  of  God,  think,  will,  nor  do  any  thing  |;ood, 
because  all  our  good  works  have  their  origin  in 
God's  grace;  5,  that  the  faithful  can  struggle 
against  Satan,  the  flesh,  and  the  world,  and  conquer 
them,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  This  is 
the  genuine  doctrine  of  Arminius  and  his  sect  From 
these  original  RemonstranU,  however,  are  to  be  dis^ 
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tinguished  tliose  who  were  not  Ratisfied  with  these 
five  articles,  but  proceeded  &rther  in  the  contest 
with  the  reformed  or  Calvinistic  church.  As,  even 
before  the  Arminian  dispute,  several  writhigs  of 
Socinus  had  been  circulated  secretly  in  Holland,  par. 
ticularly  among  the  men  of  learning,  who  were 
almost  all  Arminians,  it  was  natural  tliat  the  later 
Arminians  should  coincide,  in  many  points,  with  the 
Socinians.  They  were  therefore  accused  of  Socini- 
anism.  The  states  of  Holland  issued  an  ordinance, 
in  1614,  directing  the  Remonstrants  and  Counter- 
remonstrants  (the  latter  were  also  called  GomarisUy 
from  their  leader,  Francis  Gomarus,  protessor  of 
theology  at  Leyden)  to  live  in  love  and  charity  with 
each  c£her.  But,  as  both  parties  doubted  the  obli- 
gation of  such  a  decree  in  respect  to  spiritual  affiiirs, 
the  &motts  synod  at  Dort  was  held  from  Nov.  13, 
1618,  to  May  9, 1619,  in  order  to  adjust  the  differ- 
ences. The  decision  of  the  synod  is  very  remarka- 
ble. It  made  reason  the  servant  of  the  fear  of  God, 
subjecting  It  to  the  control  of  &ith,  and  declared, 
with  much  piety  and  theolo^cal  consistency,  tliat 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  is  very  hard,  but  cannot 
be  avoided ;  let  the  Holy  Scriptures  stand  fast,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  opposing  world  perish.  The  Counter- 
remonstrants,  so  called,  gained  the  ascendency  by  the 
decree  of  this  synod,  in  which  they  were  accusers  and 
judges.  The  opposite  party  have  accused  them  of 
unjust  and  cruel  behaviour  on  Uiis  occasion,  and  they 
liave  not  yet  been  able  to  disprove  the  accusation. 
Though  the  former  were  obli^^ed  to  yield  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  synod,  they  contuiued  to  print  and  de- 
fend their  doctrines.  The  decree  of  this  synod  was 
higlily  prejudicial  to  the  sect  of  the  Arminians,  and 
they  were  particularly  in  danger  when  some  of  their 
members  took  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  prince 
Maurice.  He  was,  however,  soon  convinced,  that 
the  sect,  as  such,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ^lot, 
and,  after  his  death,  in  \^t5,  they  received  from 
Henry,  his  brother,  the  liberty  to  erect  churches  and 
schools  in  all  parts  of  Holland.  In  Amsterdam,  they 
established  an  academy  for  education,  which  became 
very  famous.  The  congregations  at  Rotterdam  and 
Amsterdam  were  the  most  numerous.  They  did  not 
endeavour  to  increase  theh*  sect.  Any  one  who 
joined  them  was  not  obliged  to  accept  their  creed, 
out  only,  to  declare,  generally,  that  be  was  a  believer 
in  Christianity  according  to  the  apostolic  aytnbolum, 
and  endeavoured  to  regulate  his  life  according  to 
Christ's  commands.  Their  public  service  was  almost 
entirely  like  that  of  the  Calvinistic  churdi,  only  they 
did  not  require,  like  this  church,  from  the  parents  of 
a  child  about  to  be  baptized,  a  profession  of  belief  in 
their  doctrines,  and  a  promise  to  educate  the  child  in 
the  same,  but  demanded  only  a  promise  to  educate 
the  child  in  the  Christian  &ith,  without  mentioning 
the  creed  of  any  secL  The  Arminians  were  very 
numerous  as  long  as  Uiey  were  persecuted,  but 
rather  decreased,  when  they  had  g&ined  lib^ty  and 
peace. 

Arminius  (the  f^atin  name  for  Hermann) ;  the  de- 
liverer of  Germany  from  the  Roman  yoke.  The 
victories  of  Drusus  had  added  to  the  Roman  empire 
the  German  districts  lying  on  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe, 
and  tlie  Saal.  No  measures  were  neglected,  l^  the 
Roman  government,  to  keep  the  natives  of  these 
territories  in  subjection.  The  Stcambri,  whose  fear- 
less spirit  was  so  &tal  to  Lollius,  were  transplanted, 
with  a  few  of  the  most  powerful  tribes,  to  tike  lianks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  interior  of  Gaul ;  and  attempts 
were  made  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  remaining 
tribes  by  hosaiges,  and  by  a  Roman  education,  gra- 
Uiitimsly  bestowed  on  the  children  of  the  chiefs.  A., 
son  of  a  prince  of  tlie  Clierusci,  Sigimer  (which,  in 
tlie  old  Gennan,  signifies  a  famous  conquerur),,  was 


bom  18  B.  C.  He  was  educated  at  Rome,  aifanitu^ 
into  the  rank  of  eqmtes,  and  appointed  to  an  booooni- 
ble  station  in  the  army  of  Augustus.  But  prinorly 
iavour  and  the  charms  of  leaniing  were  iroaiffriem 
to  make  the  young  barbarian  forget  his  eariy  asso- 
ciations, and  his  country's  gods ;  and  the  effect  uf 
his  Ronian  education  was  to  teach  him  how  to  con- 
quer his  instructors.  Convinced  that  Uie  rud«* 
strength  of  his  savage  countrymen  would  be  unequal 
to  cope  with  the  disciplined  forces  of  the  Rotnan^ 
in  the  open  field,  he  had  recourae  to  stratagtvi. 
Every  circumstance  seemed  to  &vour  his  desipxs. 
Quintilius  Varus,  who  commanded  the  fiuwer  ofthe 
Roman  army,  was  appointed  to  maintain  tranquillity 
and  submission  in  the  new  territories  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Relying  upon  his  power,  he  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  introduce  Roman  insUtutioiis 
and  thiereby  change  the  character  of  the  Gennan 
tribes,  who  viewed  liberty  as  the  highest  good.  He 
was  accompanied  to  his  destination  liy  a  uarge  imm- 
ber  of  merchants  and  lawyers,  iidio  were  to  bring 
about  the  intended  changes.  The  object  of  tliis 
expedition  was  sufficiently  odious  in  itself,  and  Che 
arrogance  and  oppression  of  the  Romans  increased 
the  dissatis&ction  uf  the  Germans  to  the  highest  dc^ 
jg;ree.  A.  chose  this  fiivouiable  moment  for  the 
execution  of  his  designs,  and  suooeedad  in  gaining 
over  to  his  views  the  chiefs  of  nearly  ail  the  tribei 
between  the  Elbe  and  tlie  Rhine.  About  the  aame 
time,  A.  D.  9,  a  general  rebellion  broke  out  in  Pian- 
nonia  and  on  the  borders  of  Dalmatia.  Whether 
tliis  rebellion  was  connected  with  the  phms  of  A., 
and  intended  to  aid  in  supporting  tlie  mooaicfay 
which  had  been  founded  by  Marbodius,  between  the 
Elbe,  the  Saal,  and  the  Oder,  and  suppressed  by  the 
Roman  governor,  we  shall  not  now  slop  to  dAride. 
Even  if  it  had  no  connexion  with  tlie  designs  of  A., 
we  have  reason  to  admire  the  harmony  which  naiknl 
the  undertakmgs  of  the  allies ;  for  the  treachery  of 
Segestes,  one  of  their  number,  was  insulBcieiii  to 
break  the  strong  bond  of  their  union.  This  Segestpts 
prince  of  the  Catti,  infonned  the  Roman  general  of 
their  secret  intentions;  but  Varus  disiegaided  his 
admonitions.  A.  succeeded  in  removing  his  distni'tt, 
and  turned  the  attention  of  the  Romans  to  the  db- 
turbances  on  the  Weser,  which  he  had  himself  ex- 
cited, in  order  to  draw  the  Roman  soldiers  into  the 
heart  of  the  country.  The  auxiliary  German  tnmps 
everywhere  yielded  the  strictest  obedience,  and  thetr 
commander,  the  fiiithful  confederate  of  A.,  was  every 
day  lulling  Varus  into  a  deeper  security.  Slight  dsC 
turiiances,  which  had  been  previously  concerted,  now 
took  place  in  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  to  induce 
the  Roman  governor  to  divkle  his  strength.  The 
main  body  of  the  army  consisted  of  three  legioas,  a 
few  cohorts,  and  the  treacherous  auxiliaries.  The 
spirit  of  rebellion  now  became  univenal.  A.  and  hi< 
most  intimate  friends,  who  had  enjoyed  the  oonfi- 
dence  of  Varus,  and  been  admitted  to  his  secrrt 
councils,  multiplied  the  proofs  of  their  i^>parent  seal 
in  the  Roman  service.  They  urged  the  Roman  oon* 
mander  not  to  wait  tor  the  undisciplined  rebels,  but 
to  march  against  them,  and  extinguish  the  flames  of 
sedition  where  they  raged  with  the  greatest  fury.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Segestes  repeatKi  his  wamn^v 
The  arts  of  A.  prevailed.  The  army  advanced  e\-ery 
day  farther  from  the  Rhine,  and  plunged  deeper  in 
the  regions  where  they  wej«  most  exposed  to  de- 
struction. In  the  territory  of  the  Bructeri,  near  the 
source  of  the  Ltppe,  after  a  long  and  tiresome  manrh 
through  marshes  and  foeests,  they  suddenly  foond 
themselves  in  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  hUl<\, 
which  were  all  occupied  by  their  (ierman  foes ;  aotl, 
to  add  to  their  consternation.  A.,  with  hisirar-gtamL, 
was  now  their  enemy,  and  the  soul  of  all  the  aasauiits 
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wVrt  vrrp  madp  upon  Uiem.    Varus  now  saw  dc- 

timtial  impPiiding  over  him.    The  cuiuage  and 

dianplof  of  the  Roman  soldiers  tiad  long  excited 

•faintim,  but  could  now  only  defer  for  a  time  their 

^.  For  tbiee  days  their  niflerings  continued.    A. 

■adrhJBself  master  of  three  Roman  eagles,  and  put 

iwopbr  ever  to  their  advance  In  the  north  of  Ger- 

«•▼.   Varus  oouki  noi  survive  his  dismce ;  he 

iilkd  hinself,  as  so  many  other  Romans  had  done, 

nn  tke  feitime  of  war  was  adverse.    The  victory 

of  A.  was  stained  by  useless  acts  of  violence  and 

cTsdtj.    The  Germans  cut  off  the  hands  of  the 

kv^vis,  whose  subtleties  were  most  odious  to  the 

oiUiMlfMiing,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  others.  We 

wMt  not,  ftaget,  however,  the  strong  provocation 

viidi  tfapy  hiM  received  firam  their  cruel  andoppres- 

«nr  oaoquffon.  It  is  difficnlt  to  determine  the  place 

(^  tha$  orlebnted  engagemenL    The  ancients  odled 

«  Tnadmrpensu  Saihu.    The  opmion  of  Mannert 

V  Iffy  diiiefent  from  that  of  Tacitus.    The  former 

fan  tfte  irld  of  battle  on  the  borders  of  the  princi- 

psiiUnof  Lippe  and  Mark,  and  the  duchy  of  West- 

pteiii;  but  the  account  of  Tacitus  agrees  mote 

v«ly  with  the  tradition,  which  says  the  action  was 

(ncbt  St  the  somoe  of  the  Ems  and  the  Lippe,  near 

vtut  ii  DOW  the  little  city  of  Detmold.     All  the 

»igiibourbood  Is  fiiil  of  memorials  of  that  day 

After  A,  had  secured  the  liberty  of  his  country,  he 

^f^fnftd  the  ibctilications  of  the  Romans  on  the 

Elbr,  the  Weser,  and  the  Rhine.    He  laboured  to 

d<^ite  the  martial  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  whlcli 

^  R|Snicd  as  the  beat  defimoe  against  the  arms  of 

^om.   Bat  he  was  soon  involved  in  a  difficulty 

viikkii  own  cwaitrymen,  particularly  with  Segestes, 

ttr  hesd  of  a  powerful  tribe,  whose  daughter,  be- 

whtd  to  another  prince,  had  been  carried  off  by 

A.  ^ypitfs  was  first  attacked  by  the  national  party, 

of  VM  A.  was  the  head,  and  immediately  applied 

^  aid  to  Germanicus.     The  Romans  hastened  to 

*«si  li^  and  delivered  him  from  a  siege.    Among 

^  fnaien  was  the  wife  of  A.    When  she  was 

(■^wolid  before  Germanicos,  her  whole  behaviour 

'^^'nl  her  worthy  of  her  valiant  husband.    Her 

fTvC  Tadtns  «ys,  was  silent  She  shed  not  a  tear ; 

^  ofioed  not  a  pmyer ;  her  hands  were  folded ; 

^n^iiHl  on  her  breast    The  treachery  of  Se- 

rMAiad  the  fate  of  Thusnelda  gave  new  ardour  to 

i^  lauiotic  feelings  of  A.    Inguiomar,  his  uncle,  a 

*vnr  of  neat  celebrity,  offered  him  his  aid.    Ger- 

^mtm  (A  the  necessity  of  antidpating  the  blow, 

aadiBilRlook  a  campaign,  iHiich,  in  spite  of  the 

nriiiiiiof  the  Romans,  served  only  to  draw  closer 

^  boodi  of  union  among  the  German  confederatps, 

■^  Is  iacnase  their  oon&nce  in  their  own  strength. 

"^  aext  ytar  was  marked  by  new  exertions  on  the 

f"t  flf  the  Roman  geneial.    His  prpparatlons  were 

— 't,  and  his  iraole  plan  foultless  in  design  and 

'I'^itioa.    This  foufth  campaign  of  Drusus  in  Gei^ 

•mmdiitinguished  by  the  defeat  of  A.  on  the 

rw«f  IdistBvisitt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser;  but 

*«dtd  ia  the  retreat  of  the  Romans.    At  the  com- 

■'•uittua  of  the  campaign,  and  prevwus  to  the 

^  flf  IdBtavisns,  A.  desiml  an  Interview  with  his 

*^*^,  Flarios,  who  had  been  educated  with  him  in 

la^,  sad  still  adhered  to  the  Romans.    They  con- 

^ptd  is  I^tin,  firom  the  opposite  banks  of  the 

***r.   It  was  in  vain  that  A.  sought  to  gain  o\er 

**  ^■wher  to  the  cause  of  their  common  country.  It 

"^•valathat  he  stigmatised  his  military  badges 

y  <^  lewaid  of  baseness,  and  the  pledges  of  a 

j*rf«l  bondage.    Nothing  but  the  river,  wliich 

**^  brtwcfn,  prevented  them  from  actual  violence. 

[^'^■v  was  at  length  conveyed  away  from  tlie  place 

^  ha  hwu^    The  jealousy  of  Tiberius  against 

******oioBi  fevoored  the  exertions  of  the  allies. 


But,  when  they  had  repelled  the  attacks  of  their 
foreign  foes,  they  turned  their  arms  agamst  one  ano- 
ther. Marbodius,  tlie  king  of  the  Suevi,  and  founder 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Marcomanni,  was  prompted 
by  ambition  to  carry  his  conquests  beyond  the  Seal 
and  the  Elbe.  He,  too,  had  received  his  education 
in  Rome,  but  had  returned  with  principles  decidedly 
opposed  to  those  of  the  hero  of  tlie  Cherusci.  In  A. 
the  Romans  had  found  a  bold  defender  of  his  coun- 
try's freedom,  and  in  Marbodius  an  enemy  of  his 
ambitious  views.  Notwithstanding  the  revolt  of  In- 
guiomar, who  went  over  to  the  party  of  Marbodius, 
rather  than  serve  under  his  nephew,  A.  came  off 
victorious  in  the  civil  war.  He  obtained  the  honour 
of  having  freed  his  country  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and 
of  preserving  his  fellow-citisens  from  domestic  ty- 
ranny. A  long  and  bloody  battle  deckled  the  claims 
of  the  contending  parties.  The  Germans  no  longer 
fought  in  disorder ;  for  A.  had  accustomed  them  to 
the  rigid  discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  all  the  rules 
of  war  had  become  fomiliar  to  the  barbarians.  The 
event  was  long  doubtful.  But  the  king  of  the  Mar- 
comanni lint  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  field,  and 
was  thus  looked  upon  as  vanquished.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  his  army  abandoned  him,  and  ne  was 
forced  to  retreat  hi  haste  to  Bohemia,  m  the  mterior 
of  hb  dominions,  and,  at  List,  to  Italy,  where  he 
lived  In  obscurity.  Tacitus  rehites,  that  A.  drew 
upon  himseJf  the  hatred  of  his  countrymen  by  aiming 
at  the  regal  authority;  and,  in  the  thirty-seventii 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  own 
relations.  A  short  tune  before  his  death,  Adgantes- 
tes,  or  Adgantestrius,  prince  of  the  Celts,  proposed  to 
the  Roman  senate  to  despatch  him  by  poison ;  but 
the  senate  took  no  notke  of  the  offer.  A.  was 
twenty- six  years  old  when  he  destroyed  the  legions 
of  Varus ;  and  two  years  before  his  death,  he  gained 
his  victory  over  Marbodius.  In  the  language  of 
Tadtus,  «  A.  was  doubtless  the  deliverer  of  Germany. 
He  fought  against  the  Romans,  not  like  other  kings 
and  genemls,  when  they  were  weak,  but  when  their 
empire  was  mighty  and  their  renown  glorious.  For- 
tune,  indeed,  sometimes  deserted  him;  but,  even 
when  conquered,  his  noble  character  and  his  exten- 
sive influence  commanded  the  veneration  of  his  con- 
aoerors.  For  twelve  years  he  presided  over  tlie 
de^iny  of  Germany,  to  the  complete  satisdaction  of 
his  countrymen  ;  and,  after  his  death,  they  paid  him 
divine  honours.**  If  we  dwell  a  moment  on  the  re- 
sults of  his  victory,  we  find  that  it  had  a  decided  in- 
fluence  on  the  whole  character  of  Germany,  political 
and  literary ;  because  it  Is  evident,  that,  had  tlie 
Romans  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  country, 
they  would  have  given  a  tone  to  all  its  institutions 
and  its  language,  as  was  the  case  witli  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  conmiered  by  them.  The  rea- 
son, therefore,  why  the  language  of  the  Germans 
remained  unmixed  and  uninfluenced  by  Latin,  and 
why  their  politkal  institutions  retained  so  much  of 
their  ancient  character,  is  to  be  found  in  the  victory 
of  A.  To  the  same  cause  must  be  ascribed,  how- 
ever, their  tardy  developement  in  several  respects.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  other  nations  have  derivtti 
great  benefit  from  the  introductkin  among  them  of 
Uie  Roman  civilisation,  as  for  as  respects  tiie  ocder, 
tianquillity,  and  refinement  of  social  life  ;  but  all  ad- 
vantages could  not  be  had  at  once ;  and  had  not  A. 
crushed  the  Roman  power  m  Germany,  an  idiom 
similar  to  the  French  and  Spanish  would  be  spoken 
there,  where  now  a  language  and  literature  exi^A  of 
a  peculiar  and  original  cliaracter.  Some  influence, 
however,  the  Romans  did  undoubtedly  exercise  ou 
the  dialect  of  Germany,  and  many  Latin  words  wen^ 
introduced  into  it,  yet  with  such  alteration,  that  tlu  y 
can  with  difficulty  be  recognis^l. 
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ARiomoB,  or  Hblmamn,  James,  founder  of  the  sect 
of  Armiidaiis  or  Remonstrants,  wiis  bom  at  Oudewater, 
in  Holland,  1500.  He  studied  at  Utrecht  and  in  the 
unirefBitf  of  Leydea.  Here  he  obtamed  so  much 
reputation,  that  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  sent 
him,  at  the  public  expense,  to  finish  his  studies  at 
Geneva,  where  his  chief  preceptor  in  theology  was 
Theodore  Besa.  Adopting,  in  philosophy,  the  new 
doctrines  of  Peter  Ramus,  he  privately  taught  thaa ; 
which  innovation  gave  so  much  offence,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  Geneva.  Anxious  to  attend  the  cele- 
brated lectures  at  Padua,  he  next  visited  Italy.  Dis- 
tinguished by  his  seal  for  the  refonned  religioD,  and 
talents  as  a  preacher,  he  was  chosen  to  imdertake 
the  refutation  of  a  work  written  agauist  Besa's  doc- 
trine of  predestination ;  but  he  happened  to  be  con- 
verted by  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  to  re- 
fute. He  honestly  avowed  his  change  of  opinion, 
and,  renouncing  the  Calvmistic  doctrine  concerning 
the  decrees  of  God  and  divine  grace,  maintained  that 
the  merits  of  Christ  extended  to  all  mankind,  and 
that  the  grace  necessary  to  salvation  is  attainable  by 
every  one.  Elected  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden, 
he  openly  declared  his  opinions,  which  rapidly  spread 
both  amonp^  the  clergy  and  laity.  The  adherents  to 
the  Calvinistic  srstem,  however,  caused  him  much 
vexation.  He  was  several  times  summoned  to  the 
Hwie,  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctripes ;  and  his 
ooUeagiie,  Gomarus,  was  among  the  most  violent  of 
his  enemies.  These  contests,  with  the  continual 
attacks  on  his  reputation,  at  length  imnaired  his 
health,  and  brought  on  a  compUcated  disease,  of 
which  he  died  m  1609.  Arminius  was  candid,  ami- 
able, sincere  and  possessed  of  great  integrity.  He 
was  a  friend  to  universal  toleration,  mahitaining  that 
Christians  are  accountable  to  God  alone  for  thra*  re- 
ligious sentiments.  His  followers  included  some  of 
the  first  men  hi  Holland,  as  Bameveldt,  Hoogerbeets, 
and  Grotius.  The  Arminians  still  remain  a  distinct 
sect  hi  Holhind,  and,  from  the  time  of  Laud,  have 
been  the  predominant  party  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Editions  of  the  whole  writings  of  this  divine 
were' published  in  one  volume,  4to.,  Leyden,  1629 ; 
Frankfort,  1631^1634 ;  and  often  afterwards.  The 
principal  piece  in  this  collection  is  entitled  DitaertO' 
tumei  de  Diversis  ChriiOtmc  Rdigknia  CapUAia. 
See  Armhwms. 

Armobica  ;  the  ancient  name  of  the  whole  northern 
and  western  coast  of  Gaul,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Rhine;  under  which  name  it  was  known  even  in 
Cassar's  time.  The  word  is  said  to  be  of  Baa-Br^n 
origin,  and  to  signify  maritime. 

Armour  ;  a  duensive  habit,  employed  to  cover  and 
protect  the  body  from  Uie  attacks  of  an  enemy.  A 
complete  suit  of  armour  was  composed  of  the  casque 
or  helmet,  gorget,  cuirass,  gauntlet,  tasses,  brassets, 
cuisses,  and  covers  for  the  legs,  to  which  the  spurs 
were  attached.  This  furniture  was  denominatea  ar- 
mour cap  d  piSf  or  from  head  to  foot,  and  was  used 
by  the  cavaliers  and  men-at4irms.  The  infantry  had 
only  part  of  it,  vis.,  a  pot  or  head  piece,  a  cuirass, 
and  tasses,  but  all  lig^t  The  horses  themselves  had 
annour,  wherewith  to  cover  the  head  and  neck. 
Defensive  armour,  is,  in  modern  warfiire,  laid  aside, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cuirass,  which  was  worn  by 
Bonaparte's  Imperial  Guard  at  Waterioo,  but  without 
mudi  advantage.    See  j4nu, 

Armoor,  Coat  op,  signifies  the  escutcheon  of  any 
pcnon  or  fimily,  with  its  several  charges,  and  other 
fiffnitttre;  as, mantiing,  crest,  supporters,  motto,  &c 
Tims  Ae  phnse  a  geniiemm  ef  eomt-wnmnir  means 
one  wtio  bean  amsL 

Arjm.  Man  has  not,  like  iwy  ■niaial«,  received 
from  nature  any  member  intended  paiticuMy  as  a 
weapon.    He  is  obliged  to  use  artificial  nmoi  to  in- 


crease his  strei^ith,  when  be  attacks,  as  wtell  as  to 
screen  his  body,  which  nature  has  left  unproteclfti 
Arms  were,  therefore,  an  eariy  hivcntion ;  perhaps, 
in  the  first  instance,  as  a  means  of  defence  against 
animals.  They  were  soon  used,  however,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  conflict  between  man  and  man.— The  first  and 
most  natural  of  all  arms,  are  the  club  and  the  sling. 
Every  one  naturally  uses  missiles  as  means  of  ofirncr, 
and  the  sling  adds  force  to  the  casL  In  the  history 
of  the  arms  of  all  nations,  we  find,  invariably ,  tint 
man,  beginning  with  the  means  of  injury  in  the  close 
struggle,  endeavours  continually  to  invent  weapons 
which  shall  takeeflipct  from  greater  and  mater  distnit- 
ces.  In  consequence  of  the  progress  made  in  this  way, 
dexterity  always  takes,  at  last,  the  place  of  couiagr. 
Nature  has  given  to  man  only  one  weapon,  in  a 
limited  sense  of  the  wordy— the  arm,  used  in  boxing, 
— and  this  can  be  made  truly  a  weapon  only  by  the 
dexterity  acquired  by  long  training.  The  ait  of 
boxing,  moreover,  is  of  use  only  against  men.  Within 
its  sphere,  indeed,  it  is  very  eflS^tual.  As  soon  as 
men  learned  the  use  of  the  metals,  they  worked  them 
into  pikes,  spears,  lances,  and  soon  afterwards  into 
swords  and  armour.  Of  this  last,  part  only  was  at 
first  made  of  metal,  but  the  proportion  went  on  in- 
creasing,  till  at  last  a  complete  suit  of  iron  cane  into 
use.  Ine  first  improvement  on  the  sling  and  the 
bow  was  the  cross-bow.  Still  later  came  the  large 
engines  employed  by  the  ancients,  and  called  eatth- 
jmUay  balittay  &a  These  would  produce  effect  at 
Uie  distance  of  a  1000  feet.  But  the  discovery  6t 
gunpowder  changed  the  character  of  arms.  Olrieds 
GOOO  paces  distant  could  now  be  reached,  and  obsta- 
cles overthrown  with  ease,  which  fonnorly  cost  the 
labour  of  years.  By  the  faivention  of  steam  gas, 
still  more  may  be  accomplished  in  ftitare.  The  in- 
ventor, Mr  Perkins,  an  American  of  gmi  mechani- 
cal talent,  has  not,  however,  yet  been  able  so  fiu*  to 
perfect  the  machine,  as  to  qualify  it  to  take  the  place 
of  fire-arms.->Anns  may  be  divided  into  ofleiisve 
and  defensive ;  the  firai  kind,  again,  mto,  1,  anas 
for  cutting,  e.  g.,  the  sabre ;  2,  lor  thinating,  e.  g., 
the  straight  swcra,  the  small  sword,  the  bayonet,  fnke, 
lance,  &c. ;  3,  arms  fior  throwing,  e.  g.,  the  BMSttar, 
howitser,  &c. ;  4,  arms  for  shooting,  e.  g.,  nlstolsk, 
carabines,  rifies,  guns,  cannons.  It  must  be  ol»- 
served,  that  arms  for  thrusting  are  much  more  in- 
iivioos,  and  therefore  better,  than  those  for  cottibg ; 
out  they  require  infinitely  more  skill,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  used  so  mudi  in  annies  as  they  other- 
wise would  be.  Man  is  protected  by  nature  much 
more  against  a  downward  blow,  by  the  strong  bones 
of  the  SlvSX  and  the  shoulder,  than  against  a  thrust, 
to  which  the  more  vulnerable  parts  of  the  belly  and 
the  breast  are  exposed.  Sogmt  isthediflhrvnoein 
this  respect,  that  a  downward  blow  with  the  fet 
hardly  ever  injures  seriously,  while  the  throat  of  a 
boxer  is  highly  dangerous.— II.  Defensive  arms  in- 
clude all  t&se  which  are  properly  so  called,  cuiiaspps, 
helmets,  &c.,  and  also  the  parts  of  fortifications  which 
are  intended  particuUu*ly  to  protect  the  body.  The 
more  important  arms  are  treated  of  under  the  proper 
heads.— -Some  writen  make  a  distinction  between 
armed  men  (infiuitry  and  cavalry),  and  manned  aims 
(artillery).  The  history  of  war  indudes  also  that  oi 
arms.  French  and  German  military  writers  apply 
the  word  armt  to  the  different  species  of  troops,  and 
speak  of  the  three  arms,  i.  e.  cavalry,  infiuiOy,  ami 
artillery.  Some  writers  use  bayontl  for  infimtry,  as 
horge  is  used  for  cavabyf  and  say,  The  army  oqi>» 
sisted  of  l2,O0ObayimeU  and  2000  Aorie._To  mders 
desirous  of  beoonung  acquaint«i  with  the  annoor  «f 
the  ancients,  and  that  ined  tai  the  middle  agea,  wr 
*  the  splendid  work,  CnOemi  /wfwy  mi» 
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^  At  Ami  tithe  Middle  Jgety  by  Sam.  Rush  Mey- 
i^SmbL  kqpe  4to^  LoDdon,  1824;  a  work  in- 
iBftof  to  the  student  of  the  politics,  arts,  manners, 
mi  wiflf  the  andents  and  the  middle  ages.  There 
ifv,a  Eunpe,  many  collections  of  anns  used  in  both 
tk«  periods  (e.  g.,  one  of  the  aims  of  the  ancients, 
ttliapies),  which,  with  the  collections  of  the  arms  of 
Hf  \ahm,  Urikingly  manifest  the  progress  of  dvili- 

.UiB,  DuT  OP.    See  Heraldry, 

AvBnoK,  John,  a  poet  and  physician  was  bom 
a  C^eloo,hi  Uddesdaie,  Roxbiugfashire,  where  his 
atiwrvM  a  minister,  about  1709.  He  was  educated 
ir  the  aniical  profession  at  the  univeisityof  Edhi- 
bank,  mder  the  elder  Monro.  In  173^  he  took 
hi>  dMnts  as  M.  D.  with  much  reputation,  the  sub- 
jfd  of  iiB  treatise  beinr  Tabea  PttnUenta,  He  had 
or  ilu  pniod  addtctedhimself  to  the  composition  of 
m»L  We  are  taiformed,  that,  to  relieye  the  tedium 
(/•  winter  spent  in  *«a  wild  romantic  country,**-. 
pnWUy  Ljddssdale,  the  place  of  his  birth—he  wrote 
vbit  be  iotended  for  an  imitation  of  Shak^icare,  but 
«tNk  toned  oat  to  resemble  rathw  the  poem  of 
^  rater,"  then  Just  published  by  Thomson.  The 
M  of  the  ScMons,  hearing  of  this  composition 
vUrh  io  siiugel^  and  so  accidentally  resembled  his 


<ni,nQciiieda  sight  of  it  by  means  of  a  mutual 
friniaod,  behig  much  pleased  with  it,  brought  it 
miet  the  notioe  of  Mr  David  Mallet,  Mr  Aaron 
UilL  ud  Dr  Young,  all  of  whom  joined  with  him  in 
^mkm^  it  a  work  of  genius.  Mallet  even  requested 
He  QDMent  of  the  author  to  its  publication,  and 
■■davnk  that  duty,  though  he  afterwards  gave  up 
^  daign.  ArmsMog  was  probably  led  by  this 
teioiv  drcumstanoe  lo  try  his  fortune  in  London, 
«*m  Ui  CDuntiymen  Thomson  and  Mallet  had 


*Ai  Ewy  for  abridging  the  study  of  physic,  to 
■faftaiilM,  A  Dialogue  betwixt  Hygeia,  Mer- 
'WTtOd  Plato,  reUting  tothe  Practice  of  Physic,  as 
<  ABUfcd  by  a  certain  illustrious  Society ;  and  an 
EfttlefraB  Usbeck  the  Persian  to  Joshua  Wanl, 
^^  The  esMy,  besides  its  sarcastic  remarits  on 
f«cb  ad  quackery,  contains  many  allusions  to  the 
*n$l«rt  of  BMdkal  education  among  the  piactising 
tftthaariei;  bat  the  author  had  exhausted  his  wS 
« I,  lad  the  dialogue  and  epistle  are  consequently 
te  ud  iaiipid.  b  1737,  he  published  a  serious 
Maioad  piece,  styled,  *^  A  Synopsis  of  the  History 
«<Ciieof  the  Venereal  Disease,**  8va  He  pro- 
^7  tegnedtbe  woric  as  an  introduction  to  practice 

•  tkabtiBch  of  the  medical  profesrion;  but  it  was 
^^itMMely  IbUowed  by  his  poem,  entitled,  «  The 
<^>«^  of  Lore,"  wfakii,  though  nud  to  have 
^  ^erigncd  as  merely  a  burtesque  upon  certain 
*^ck  vriten,  was  justly  condemned  lor  its  warm 
•^tUariBg  pictures,  and  its  tendency  to  inflame  the 
l^^'QMQf  yaath.  It  appears  by  one  of  the  *<  Cases 
« j'ttwy  Property,"  that  Andrew  Millar,  the  book- 
*^*  |sid  i&y  pounds  for  the  copy-right  of  this 
f^*:  s  sm  id-gauied,  for  the  wofk  greatly 
^««iM  the  resiiSatkm  of  the  author.  After  it 
T*  pnd  thraogh  many  editions,  he  published  one 

*  '^jB  which  the  yoothfiil  luxuriances  that  had 
^  ■•■ue  to  better  minds  were  carefully  pruned. 
«lT4i.Dr  Amstiong  made  some  amends  for  this 
•«»tiBB,bTpabliihuig  his ''The  Artof  Presexvlng 
tyt'adaJEtiepoem  in  blank  verse,  extending 
""^^^faar  books,  each  of  which  contains  a  particu- 
Y^J^hofthesuljecL  This  very  meritorious  work 
***^  tenpotttlon  to  a  height  which  his  subsequent 
?*<»«rt«iysBBtahicd.    ••  There  is  a  classical  coi^ 

I  of  style  hi  this  ooem/' says  Dr 


Warton,  <'  tliat  an*  truly  admirable,  and  the  subject 
is  raised  and  adorned  by  numberless  poetical  images.'* 
Dr  Mackensie,  in  1^  History  of  Health,  bestowed 
similar  praises  on  this  poem,  which  was,  indeed,  every 
where  read  and  admired.  In  1746,  he  was  appohited 
physician  to  an  hospital  for  soldiers,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  published  his  Poem  on 
Benevolence,  Epistle  oa  Taste,  and  his  prose  Sketches 
by  Lancelot  Temple,  Esq.  In  1760,  he  was  appoint- 
ed physician  to  the  forces  which  went  to  Germany. 
This  appointment  was  obtained  for  bun  by  Wilkes, 
with  whom  he  was  then  on  friendly  terms ;  but  their 
friendship  did  liot  stand  the  tuff  of  political  wariare. 
—After  his  return  to  London,  he  published  a  collec- 
tion of  his  Miscellanies,  containing  the  Universal 
Almanac,  a  new  prose  piece,  imd  the  Forced 
Marriage,  a  trageoy,  which  had  been  refused  by 
Gairicl^  This  collection  conlidns  nothing  valuable. 
He  afterwards  visited  France  and  Italy,  and  publish- 
ed an  account  of  his  tour  under  the  name  of  Lancelot 
Temple,  His  last  production  was  a  volume  of  Medi- 
cal Essays.  He  died  m  1779,  of  an  accidental  hurt. 
—The  conversation  of  A.  is  said  to  have  been  rich 
and  entertaining,  though  he  is  painted  in  the  Castle 
of  Indolence  (to  which  ne  contributed  the  stansas  de- 
scribhig  the  diseases  produced  by  sloth),  as 
One  shyer  still,  who  quite  detested  talk. 

The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  is  a  successful  attempt 
to  incorporate  science  with  poetry.  By  giving  it  a 
morel  as  well  as  a  medical  interest,  A.  rais^  the 
dignity  of  the  poem.  It  is  distmguished  by  judicious 
thoughts,  correct  expression  and  lucid  management, 
rather  than  by  originality  of  genius,  harmony  of 
versification,  or  poetic  ardour  of  mought 

Army.  In  the  history  of  aimies  we  must  dis- 
thiguish  those  of  three  different  periods;—!,  the 
ancient  armies,  which  arrived  at  their  perfection  un-  • 
der  the  Romans ;  S,  those  of  the  miodle  ages,  the 
offiipring  of  the  feudal  system,  ill-oiganisea  bodies, 
created  only  for  a  short  time,  and  undoubtedly  the 
worst  which  history  makes  known  to  us;  3,  such  as 
have  existed  sfaice  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and 
the  establishment  of  standing  armies.  (See  the 
stieeeedmg  article,)  By  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
the  whme  character  cf  armies  has  been  changed, 
from  the  organisation  and  equipment  of  the  whole 
mass  to  the  very  point  d*honneur  of  the  individual. 
As  long  as  persoittd  courage,  strength,  and  dexterity 
decided  the  fote  of  a  battle,  war  had  great  charms  for 
noble-minded  characters.  At  this  period,  too, 
science  had  not  become  uioorporated  with  the  very 
life-blood  of  society;  and  the  want  of  uitellectual 
occupation  contributed  its  share  in  makuig  war  the 
fovourite  occupation  of  the  higher  dasses.  They 
fought  on  horsebadc,  every  one  at  his  own  expense. 
None  but  tlie  poorer  class,  the  vassals,  fought  on 
foot  Under  such  circumstances,  the  art  of  war 
could  never  attatai  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  nor 
could  the  organisation  of  an  army  be  veir  complete. 
It  was  not  till  the  wars  between  Charles  V.  and 
Fronds  I.  of  France,  that  the  great  importance  of 
regubu*  ui&ntry  was  seen,  and  the  Swiss,  then  the 
b^  foot-soldieis  in  Europe,  often  determined  tlie 
fote  of  the  bottle.  By  the  introduction  of  fire-anns, 
particulariy  of  artillery,  courage  and  bodily  strength 
lost  their  exdusive  importance,  and  the  advantages 
of  regular  tactics  began  to  be  felt,  by  which  generals 
were  enabled  to  direct  the  movements  of  armies  with 
greater  exactness.  Now  that  war  was  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem, it  lost  mudi  of  its  charms  hi  the  eyes  of  an  idle 
and  ambitious  nobility.  The  eatimation  of  hifimtry 
oontmually  hicreased ;  volunteen  became  more  rare. 
It  became  necessary  to  take  mercenaries  from  tlie 
lowest  dasses  of  the  people,  and,  at  the  same  tune, 
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the  regular  todies  introduced  rcquiml  a  niorp 
tborougti  training ;  the  individual  was  lost  more  and 
more  in  the  mass,  and  standing  armies  were  at  length 
established,  and  rose  oontinuaUj  in  estimation.  Much 
was  done  to  improve  the  new  system  by  Henry  IV. 
of  Fiance,  as  well  as  by  the  republic  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  their  struggle  for  liberty  against  Spain. 
The  number  of  troops  organized  in  this  way  still  re- 
mained, however,  very  small,  compared  with  the 
others.  Henry  XV.,  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and 
Alexander,  duke  of  Parma,  did  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  tactics,  and  of  the  art  of  besieging, 
which  made  great  progress  in  the  war  above-men- 
tioned, and  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  ad- 
vance the  character  of  armies.  Still  more  important, 
in  these  respects,  was  the  thirty  years'  war  in  Ger- 
many. Armies,  as  yet,  consisted,  for  the  most  part, 
of  soldiers  raised  by  the  general,  to  serve  only  during 
a  particular  war,  e.  g.  Wallenstem's  troops ;  but  the 
time  of  service  having  much  increased,  particularly 
in  the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  the 
character  of  armies  and  tactics  was  much  elevated. 
This  king  established  smaller  divisions,  introduced 
lighter  weapons,  and  made  many  improvements  in 
the  artillery,  by  which  quicker  and  more  complicated 
movements  became  practicable.  Repeated  victories 
proved  the  advantages  of  the  new  system,  which  even 
Wallenstein  acknowledged.  Soon  after,  under  Louis 
XIV.,  the  whole  system  of  war  received  another  form 
by  means  of  the  minister  of  war  le  Tellier,  and  his 
son  and  successor  Loavois,  the  art  of  tactics  being 
particularly  improved  by  Tureone  and  other  contem- 
porary great  generals.  Standing  armies  attained  an 
extent  hitherto  unexampled.  Instead  of  the  14/XX) 
men  maintained  by  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIV.,  alter 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  had  on  foot  an  army  of 
140,000  men.  Fiance  had  set  the  example,  and 
all  the  other  powers  of  Europe  followed,  with  the 
exception  of  England  and  Holland,  which,  for 
a  long  time,  opp^ed  a  similar  augmentation,  re- 
garding standing  armies  as  dangerous  to  freedom. 
These  great  masses  must  necessarily  have  exert- 
ed an .  important  influence  upon  the  art  of  war. 
This  ah  was  practised  upon  a  continually  increasing 
scale.  Fiance  was,  at  tlie  same  time,  endeavouring, 
in  every  way,  to  secure  her  boundaries  by  the  erec- 
tion of  new  Ibrtiiications,  and  her  military  engineers 
were  particularly  eminent.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
ISth  century,  a  new  and  important  epoch  commenced 
in  the  military  system.  Not  only  did  Russia,  in  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  maintain  a  large  standing 
army,  well  disciplined  in  the  European  manner, 
which  afterwaids,  under  the  empress  Anna,  in  its 
internal  regulation,  also,  was  made  to  resemble  the 
armies  of  the  other  European  states ;  but  Prussia, 
too,  came  forward,  under  Frederic  William  L,  as  a 
respectable  military  power,  and  supported  an  army 
&r  exceeding  a  proper  proportion  to  her  population ; 
hence  she  was  induced  to  set  the  example  of  foreign 
levies,  in  which  originated  tlie  inconvenience,  that, 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  a  large  part  of  the  army  could 
not  be  depended  on,  and,  moreover,  it  was  difficult  to 
maintain  discipline  over  this  sameportion,  consisting 
of  the  refuse  of  foreien  nations.  The  native  soldiers, 
too/  were  corrupted  by  the  contact,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  reduce  the  army  to  a  machine,  in  order 
to  make  such  materials  serviceable.  This  idea  was 
put  in  execution  by  Frederic  II.  llie  system  of 
standing  troops  was  carried  to  an  extent  such  as  it 
had  never  reached,  and  Prussian  tactics  became  a 
pattern  for  all  the  other  states  of  Europe.  The  sy». 
tem,  however,  had  fintal  imperfections,  which  would 
neoemrily  produce  very  injurious  conseqoejices. 
The  great  number  of  foreign  vagabonds  enlisted,  led 
to  the  introduction  of  a  degrading  discipline,  whicii 


made  the  condition  of  the  soldiers  oonpletely  oiis4>ni- 
ble.  Every  prospect  of  advancement  and  all  ambi- 
tion were  destroyed  by  the  exdusive  promodan  of 
officers  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility ;  and 
even  their  promotion  was  determined  by  leoglh  of 
service  (a  natural  consequence  of  the  long  peace, 
which  had  existed  since  the  seven  years'  wai).  Tim 
system  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  been  earned  to  its 
heifht,  when  the  French  revolution  broke  out  with  a 
violence  which  shook  Europe  to  its  fcwndatian. 
Standing  armies  had  now  become  bodies  having  little 
connexion  with  the  nations  by  which  they  vere 
maintained.  They  only  were  armed ;  the  natioo  bad 
become  altogether  defenceless.  When  the  army  wa» 
beaten,  the  nation  was  subdued.  At  the  same  time, 
the  armies  had  been  so  much  increased  beyond  all 
proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  states,  that  they  mu»t 
necessarily  remain,  hi  a  great  measure,  Dseleas.  They 
had  liecome  mere  macmnes,  without  any  moral  in- 
centive. What  was  the  necessary  consequrace, 
when,  as  then  happened  in  Fkance,  a  people  exotrd 
to  fury  commenced  a  struggle  with  these  antiqcBtfrd 
and  rusty  engines?  A  new  mode  of  cwryin^  <» 
war,  producra  by  the  pressure  of  circnniHtanne*,  and 
by  the  rapid,  bold,  and  energetic  efibrts  of  young 
military  geniuses,  overturned  multitudes  of  oommon 
forms,  and  carried  victory  in  its  tiaui,  until  the  «^ 
posinff  powers  had  learned  to  make  it  their  model, 
and  Uiereby  restored  the  equilibriunL.  When  the 
French  ruler  ultimately  began  to  use  his  army  more 
and  more  as  a  machine  for  the  promotion  oi  his  nm* 
bitious  designs,  then  the  other  European  powers, 
taught  by  experience,  called  the  naUons  tliemselvo 
to  arms,  in  behalf  of  freedom ;  and  it  was  demoo- 
strated  anew,  that  no  excellence  of  discipline,  do 
mechanical  perfection  of  an  army,  can  enaUe  it  to 
withstand,  for  any  length  of  time,  moral  energy  m»A 
excitement,  though  connected  with  ikr  inferior  di^cv 
pline.— The  armies  on  the  continent  of  Eoiope  an" 
raised,  at  present,  from  among  the  citiiens,  who  arr 
bound  to  serve  for  some  time,  and  are  then  aasiciM^ 
to  the  dass  reserved  for  any  sudden  emeraency .  The 
time  of  service  is  various ;  in  France,  lor  instance, 
six  years ;  in  Prussia,  three,  that  is,  hi  time  of  pe8c^*« 
In  Britain  and  North  America,  no  citiaen  is  obligcHi 
to  serve  in  the  standing  army,  l)ut  only  in  the  militia, 
which  is  destined  merely  for  the  defence  of  the  coaa- 
try.  (See  Militia  and  Soldier,)^The  organlatian  of 
armies  is  nearly  alike  tliroughout  the  oootineiK  of 
Europe ;  and  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Rib&A 
have  paid  much  attention  to  the  perfirctkm  of  all 
classes  of  troops.  The  military  schoob  of  the«e 
countries,  for  the  officers  of  different  rank,  aa  well  $^ 
for  the  various  kinds  of  troops,  purticalariy  those  ni 
Fiance  and  Prussia,  are  excellent  Amoof^  Uie 
Prussian  troops,  learning  is  so  universally  cnltivatHd, 
that  the  army  is  considered  as  a  great  histiliiftiQa  for 
the  dif&ision  of  knowledge,  because  every  ProaBun 
serves  three  years  without  being  able  to  send  a  miI». 
stitute,  and  in  each  regiment  schools  for  the  iMi\i&t*-s 
are  kepL  In  respect  to  these  military  schools^  a«. 
well  as  to  mternal  organisation,  the  armies  of  U»r 
European  continent  very  much  surpass  the  BriUsii. 
in  whidi  the  practice  of  selling  commisNOoa,  the  t-x* 
pense  of  the  naif-pay  system,  the  non-promotion  «^ 
privates,  the  still  continued  use  of  tents,  the  dricTmU 
ing  flogffing,  &c.,  remind  one  of  a  continental  nnuy 
&i^  as  It  was  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  army  of  th*- 
United  States,  commissions  are  not  sold,  and  the  liaJf- 
pay  system  has  not  been  adopted.  NaooleoQ  in. 
creased  the  sise  of  armies  to  a  degree  before  uim^x^ 
ampled.  They  are  distinguished,  according  to  Um- 
purposes  for  which  they  are  destined,  by  the  unAn«-<* 
of  blockading  armiety  armiei  o/obtervaiitrtty  ofre*r-r^  i-» 
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.Vim.^rANDCco.  In  addeni  times,  we  designate 
by  tifer  anie  of  standing  armies  bodies  of  troops 
vtiduta  tine  of  pesoe,  are  ke|>t  under  arms  for  the 
ilffaatf  tbe  state,  within  and  without,  tmined  to 
«ir.  ad  ttid  I17  the  ^ermnent  (whence  the  name 
mtbn,  mm  nUatt^  from  the  Italian  stMoy  the 
ImA  mu,  for  pav).  These  troops  may  be  com" 
poH^of  penons  obi^;ed  to  bear  arms,  or  not,  of  na- 
umtorof&reigQrra.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  we 
M  oodiof  armiet  irst  in  the  monarchies  of  modem 
tan,  vbn  the  feneial  hitroduction  of  fire-arms  had 
f^mit:td  tihe  whole  art  of  war,  rendering  personal 
aaiw  of  hm  oonsequenoe,  and  supplying  its  place 
with  dntcfity  and  mechanical  skill,  wlUch  can  only 
be  aoquRd  by  practice.  The  first  standing  armies 
ooBuied  of  meroenaries,  asnsted,  indeed,  at  first,  by 
t^  fevkl  mUiiia,  who,  however,  giadoally  disap- 
poni  IS  milHarr  service  and  discipline  assumed  a 
mn  sfstnaatic  diaracter  by  means  of  the  standing 
tinfL  Tbe  expense  ofmercenaries,  which  increased 
vith  the  nambo'  of  troops,  and  the  security  of  the 
^mt,  vhidi  amid  not  be  committed  solely  to  hired 
tittfiT  Bov  retpiiRd  that  a  great  pnmortlon  of  the 
ctiuB  optble  of  bearing  anns  (to  be  determined 
bf  tbe  population,  siie,  geographical  and  political 
atntiBD,  ladctvilaatloo  of  the  state}  should  be  con- 
tmllj  udir  annsy  and  supported  by  the  state,  in 
mpiioo  with  the  professional  soldiers.  These 
vnt^vipeadiar  sense,  called  standing  troops,— 
The  lolrodnction  of  stewing  armies  has  Been  gene- 
^  pdmtA  to  the  reini  of  Charles  VII.,  king  of 
Fwtt  (1423—1461),  wno,  by  means  of  them,  over- 
tmA  hii  ivbellioDs  vassals,  and  increased  not  a  little 
the  fwvcr  of  the  ciown.  King  Philip  Augustus,  in 
^■■^Haoe  of  the  absence  of  great  num  wrs  of  his 
^)*1**  in  the  cnaadea,  had  introduced,  as  eariy  as 
'^li.  the  troitpes  des  commanes  (eommunuB  ;  com- 
^nitatts  pawochiarum),  composed  of  the  inhabitants 
d  the  cities  and  villages,  of  which  no  city  furnished 
Hntha400orSOO.  These  served  with  the  feudal 
■lii%  It  the  expense  of  the  cities  to  which  they  be- 
^■fej,  nd  only  at  a  certain  distance  finom  them, 
^ponr  of  the  dtiea  was  thus  increased,  and  the 
'ivai  finaed,  in  war,  a  se^Nuate  oider,  independent 
^^  BoUcL  It  WB8,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to 
t^  one,  ihat  they  came  tofoima  third  estete  in 
^  itoaiitgation  of  eovenunent  These  troops, 
^"'vvv,  like  the  feadafmilitia,  were  never  summon- 
f^rxcrpt  IB  cues  of  emergency.  Thus  the  troops  of 
^lad  his  successors  consisted  of  feudal  militia, 
^^tmpts  da  communes^  and  of  irregular  troops, 
*^  vav  akcn  into  pay  (whence  soldats,  soudoyers)^ 
|MfanMd  certain  companies,  as  they  were  called, 
'^'i^fsfme^  The  imperfection  of  the  first  class, 
*^  «te  made  war  on  each  other,  and  paid  but 
U»  Mid  to  the  public  summons,  and  the  rapine 

•  ^  ktrr,  led  Charles  V.  to  meditate  a  change, 
Mil  (huln  VII.  resolved  to  establish  a  better 
*^^  fjHem.  After  long  consultation  with  his 
^  he  hid  the  foundation  in  1445,  by  selecting 
"^  opttias  {(Bopitaines),  whom  be  ordered  to 
2"^  ^  famvest  men  from  all  the  troops,  and 
"'^t^iata  as  many  companies.  These  comi»nies 
^v**«d  (he  aaae  ofeomnagnies  ^ordonnance,  which 
^F>tepi»  earlier  applied  only  to  the  royal  troops, 
naif  aibtaiiied,  in  war  and  peace,  by  the  cities 
|*^»lyi.  Bach,  cf  these  companies,  at  first,  con- 
J"<f«Piiorsenicn  {gens  d*armes)y  exclusive  of 

*  '•■■••^  who  soon  became  numerous,  and  were 


^^^>HliBtfaftdilfa«nt  cities.  Henceforward  the 
■■W  naSti^  frU  more  and  more  into  disrepute,  and 
w  imb  sspmbled  their  forces  only  on  occasions 
y_P^  gnerttncy.  The  feudal  militia  was  not, 
**7'"»  vhdiy  BUpphiiited  by  mercenaries  until  the 
i«kcw«p^.    Id  1448,  Chariesestablisheda  cones 


ponding  infiintry,  called  Francs- archers,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  troops  just  described,  constituted 
a  very  respectable  army.  The  military  system  thus 
established  in  France  spread  tlience  through  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  (See  Daniel's  Histoire  de 
ta  Milke  Fran^ise,  &c.)  With  the  progress  ot 
standing  armies  in  France,  and  the  increase  of  wealth, 
the  standing  armies  of  other  countries  increased  also ; 
e.  g.,  those  of  Holland^'  Britain,  and  Germany. 
When  this  increase  arrives  at  its  highest  point,  and 
the  decision  of  war,  becomes  almost  entirely  depen- 
dent on  numbers,  the  duty  of  military  service  is  ex- 
tended to  all  the  citisens,  and  a  system  of  conscription 
is  introduced,  adapted  to  the  condition,  population,  and 
necessities  of  a  state,  by  which  all  the  citizens,  of  a 
certain  age,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  are  called  upon 
to  do  military  duty,  for  a  longer  or  sliorter  period. 
In  this  way,  standing  armies,  and  the  military,  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  profession,  are,  to  a  great 
degree,  abolished,  and,  all  the  citisens  (with  few 
exceptions)  able  to  bear  arms  being  disciplined  for 
the  protection  of  their  country,  and  obliged  to  act  in 
its  defence,  the  numbers  of  \SQom  becomes  propor- 
tionate to  the  natural  relations  or  states  to  each  other, 
and  military  discipline  becomes  more  liberal  and 
honourable.  At  least,  this  has  been  the  case  upon 
the  European  continent.  The  increase  of  the  militia 
renders  it  also  more  difficult  to  give  the  proportion  of 
the  military  power  of  some  states  to  their  population, 
because  the  standing  army  is  no  longer  the  sole,  and, 
with  some  governments,  not  even  the  chief,  military 
power.  N&te-Brun  in  his  Geography,  estimates  the 
proportion,  in  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  as  fol- 
lows ;  thouffh,  for  the  reason  just  given,  the  estimate 
is  necessarily  unperfect  :— 

Inbabitantt. 

In  Britain,  one  soldier  to 140 

France, 110 

Austria, lOO 

Russia, 90 

Bavaria,. 69 

Prussia, 68 

Poland, ., 60 

Wirtembei^, 69 

Sweden, 68 

DeiuBark, 67 

The  two  Hesses, 49 

The  proportions  in  other  states  are  much  lower  :— 

In  the  Two  Sicilies, 180 

Tuscany, 200 

The  Roman  states, SCO 

Malte-Brun  thinks  that,  on  the  European  continent, 
one  soldier  to  100  mhabitants  would  be  found  a  pro- 
portion not  injurious  to  the  resources  of  the  states. 
The  United  States  of  America  have  now  on  foot  not 
even  6442  men,  to  which  number  the  army  is  limited 
by  the  law  of  1821.  The  importance  of  militia  is  daily 
increasing.  (For  further  information  in  regard  to 
the  militia,  and  the  great  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  standing  armies  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
see  MUUia  and  Army) 

Arnaouts,  or  Albanians  ;  a  people  of  mixed  orighi. 
probably  the  primitive  inhaoitants  of  Illyria  and 
Macedonia,  intermixed  with  Goths,  Huns,  and  Sda- 
vonians.  who  have  spread  in  the  western  part  of 
Rumelia,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian 
seas,  and  have  sent  colonies  to  the  Neapolitan  a^ 
Sicilian  coasts.  Their  language  has  not  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  a  written  one.  They  call  themselves  Sky- 
pSars ;  by  the  Turks  they  are  called  Amaoufs, 
They  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  among  whom 
the  Sulioies  fq.  v.)  are  partly  of  Greek  origin.  Strong 
and  warlike  by  nature,  the  Arnaouts  were  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  Turkish  army.  They  are  frank  to- 
wards friends  and  superiors,  but  allow  themselves 
2\ 
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like  all  rude  nations,  every  kind  of  artifice  and  per- 
fidy towards  their  enemies.  The  oppression,  under 
which  they  formerly 
lived,  filled  them  with 
the  desire  of  liberty. 
For  arts  and  trades 
th^  have  no  inclina- 
tion. Agriculture 
they  esteem  not  so 
honourable  an  occu- 
pation as  arms.  Their 
restless  spirit  is  averse 
to  the  uniformity  of 
peace.  Yet  they  are 
not  acquainted  with 
the  higher  tactics; 
they  never  form  a  line 
of  battle,  and  do  not 
understand  the  ad- 
vantages of  strong 
positions.  Hence  they 
are  not  so  efficient 
against  European  ar- 
mies as  mi^t  be  ex- 
pected from  their 
personal  courage.  The 
native  A.{sof  a  middle 
stature ; .  his  &oe  is 
oval,  with  high  cheek 
bones ;  his  neck  long; 
his  chest  full  and 
broad.  His  air  is 
erect  and  majestic. 
Differing  from  the 
ffnive  and  sluggish 
deportment  of  the 
Turk,  he  is  gay,  live- 
ly, and  active.  The 
subjoined  cuts  repre- 
sent the  prevailing 
costume  of  the  Ama* 
outs.  They  go  con- 
stantly armed;  and 
there  are  few  who,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  have 
not  oelonged  to  some 
of  the  numerous 
bands  of  robbers  who  infest  the  mountains  of  their 
native  country,  of  Thessaly,  and  of  Macedonia.  This 
profession  carries  with  it  no  disgrace :  it  is  common 
for  the  A.  to  mention  circumstances  which  occurred, 
**  when  he  was  a  robber."— Albania,  (q.  v.)  part  of 
the  Turkish  province  Arnaout  Vilajetti,  a  mountain- 
ous, maritime  countnr,  but  very  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  wine,  fruit,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  lying 
along  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas,  is  the  true  coun- 
try <»  the  Amaouts.— The  Montenegrins  (q.  v.)  in 
the  hills  of  Montenegro,  whom  the  Turks  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  vanquish,  are  distinguished  among 
them.  Among  the  principal  towns,  we  may  mention 
Janina  (q.v.)  and  Scutari,  with  12,000  faihabitants 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  dty  of  the  same  name 
in  Anatolia,  over  against  Constantinople),  both  resi- 
dences of  pachas;  also  Duraixo,  the  old  Dyrrha- 
chhim, 

Arnatto,  or  AifKOTTA,  is  a  red  dyeing  drug, 
generallv  imported  in  lumps,  wrapped  up  in  leaves, 
and  producea  from  the  pulp  of  the  seed-vessels  of  a 
shruD  {hufa  oreilana)^  which  grows  spontaneously  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  This  shrub  is  usually 
about  seven  or  eight  feet  hish,  and  has  heart- 
shaped  and  pointra  leaves.  The  flowers,  which 
have  eadi  ten  large,  peach-coloured  petals,  appear 
in  loose  dusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
produce  oblong,  hairy  pods.    The  seed-vessels  of 


the  arnatto  shrub  are,  in  appeannoe,  sonewfaat  Uke 
those  of  the  chestnut  lliey  each  contain  fttxn  thirty 
to  forty  seeds,  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  pulp,  od  rpd 
colour  and  unpleasant  smell,  not  very  unlike  tlir 
paint  called  red4eady  when  mixed  with  oU.  Is  the 
West  Indies,  the  method  of  extracting  the  pulp,  and 
preparing  it  for  sale,  is  to  bod  this,  and  the  seeds 
which  are  mixed  with  it,  in  dear  water,  until  the 
latter  are  perfecdy  extricated.  They  are  then  taken 
out,  and  the  pulp  is  allowed  to  subside  to  the  bottom 
of  Uie  water;  this  is  drawn  off;  and  the  sediment  it 
distributed  into  shallow  vessels,  and  gndosUy  drifd 
hi  the  shade,  until  it  is  suffidendy  hara  to  be  worked 
into  lumps  or  masses  for  sale.  Arnatto,  though 
made  in  the  West  Indies,  Is  an  object  of  no  grnl 
commercial  importance ;  the  demand  not  being  snf- 
fident  to  give  much  encouragement  to  its  cultiirr. 
It  is  now  diiefly  prepared  by  ue  Spaniards  in  South 
America,  and  for  the  purpose,  especially,  of  mixing 
with  chocolate,  to  which,  in  their  opinion,  it  gives  a 
pleasing  colour  and  great  medical  virtue,  as  well  as 
an  improved  flavour.  The  prindpal  oonsumpiioo  of 
arnatto  depends  upon  pahiters  and  dyers ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  Scott's  nankeen  dye  is  only  arnatto 
dissolved  in  alkaline  lye.  This  drug  is  sometimes 
used  by  the  Dutch  fEurmers  to  give  a  rich  colour  to 
butter ;  and  the  double  Gloucester,  and  several  other 
kinds  of  cheese,  are  cdoured  with  it.  The  poor 
occasionally  use  it  instead  of  saffitm.  In  coanchei 
where  the  arnatto  shrubs  are  found,  the  roots  are 
employed  by  the  inhabitants  in  broth,  and  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  the  pulp,  though  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree. The  bark  is  occasiooainr  manu&ctured  into 
ropes ;  and  the  Indians  use  pieces  of  the  wood  to 
procure  fire  by  friction. 

Arnaud,  Fran90is-Thomas-6aculaFd  d* ;  a  prolific 
French  writer,  bom  at  Paris,  1718,  where  he  stodied 
with  the  Jesuits.  In  his  youth,  among  other  pieces, 
he  wrote  three  tragedies,  one  of  which,  Colagnjf  «• 
la  Si  BarihiUmy^  was  published  hi  1740.  Vohaire 
conceived  an  affection  Tor  him,  and  aided  him  with 
money  and  advice.  Frederic  II.  opened  a  ooms- 
pondence  with  him,  invited  him,  afterwards,  t» 
Berlin,  received  him  kindly,  called  him  his  OrW, 
and  addressed  a  poem  to  him,  which  doaed  with 
these  verses: 


Dl3&  VApoUon  de  )a  Fn 
S'acbemine  4  m  dicade 
Venei  briller  &  voCre  toar. 
EleTes-Toiui,  ^il  hakme  eaoore ; 
Ainsi  1e  oondiant  d'un  bean  joor 
Promet  nne  plus  belle  anion. 

France's  Apollo,  Voltaire,  thought  this  oom 
not  very  flattering  to  himself,  and  took  his  rerenrv 
by  satirishig  d'Araaud's  person  and  verses.  At  lEe 
end  of  a  year,  d'Amaud  left  Beriin  for  Dresden, 
where  he  had  received  aiiappohitment,  and  letmed 
thence  to  his  native  country.  During  the  reign  of 
terror,  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon^  and  after- 
wards led  a  life  ot  miserable  poverty.  Owing  to  his 
carelessness  and  extravagance,  neither  the  aid  of  the 
government  nor  his  own  pen  could  preserve  him 
&om  want  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1805,  at  the  age 
of  eighty.six  years.  His  best  works  are,  ^pmttv* 
du  SetUimentf  Delasiemenis  de  VHomane  sensMe^ 
Louirt  utiles,  and  some  others.  His  dramatic  works 
are  not  esteemed.  Only  the  Comte  de  Ctrnmun^e, 
hi  1790,  had  a  short  run  on  the  stage.  A  part  of 
his  numerous  poems  appeared  in  175],  in  threv 
volumes. 

AaNAULD.  From  this  old  fiynily  of  Auvervne, 
which  bdongs  to  the  nobility  de  larohe  ei  de  tlp^ 
are  here  selected — 1.  Antony  A.  an  advocate  ai 
Paris,  from  158(\  a  sealous  defender  of  the  cause  ol 
Henry  IV^  distinguished  for  several  politicBi  nun- 
phlets,  and  for  his  powerful  and  suooessful  ddemx 
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•ftfe  nNmity  of  Pftris  uniiiBt  the  Jesaite,  in  1594. 

Bf  tb  ke  diw  an  himfleff  the  hatred  of  the  Jesuits, 

b«  Hwhiwt  tiii  his  death,  in  1618,  in  possession  of 

ks  iMon,  sod  was  esteemed  the  greatest  lawyer  of 

hJitiBr.  Histwcntj  children  formed  the  rallying 

poii  tf  dtt  MOfc  of  the  Jansenists  (see  Jantennu)  in 

Ran;  tke duwhten  and  grand-dbughters  as  nuns, 

ii  hAtajdf  the  sons  as  members  of  the  learned 

Bcieif ,  who  shot  themselves  up  in  this  monastery, 

■dm  koovn  under  the  name  of  Memeurs  du  Port 

iiftL  A  an  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Isaac  le  Maitre 

^tey,slsoiuiit«d  himself  to  this  society,  and,  as 

laniiior  of  the  Bible  that  appeared  at  Moos,  played 

n  iaportsat  part  in  the  history  of  Jansenism.— 8. 

ideti  Afmdi  £A%dUbf^  oldest  son  of  Antony, 

km  at  Port  Rojal,  in  1588,  died  in  1674,  made 

Kasif  kaowB  as  a  very  correct  French  writer,  by 

ha  itfifiODs  poems  and  tracts,  and  his  transhitions  of 

J«K|te^  Hiitory  of  the  Jews,  and  of  Davila's 

svuL    He  vas  fiv  surpassed  in  intellect  by  his 

Taanst  brother.— S.  AmIUmy  Arnauld,  the  youngest 

(Aiid  of  the  lawyer  Antony  Amauld,  bom  Feb.  6, 

1(11   Under  the  gmdance  of  the  abbot  of  St  Cyr, 

Joksdn  Veigier  de  Havianne,  first  head  ci  the  Jan- 

nisi  is  Ranoe,  he  deroted  hhnself  to  theology, 

ai  wasRceiTed,  in  1643,  among  the  doctors  of  the 

Sateooe.  la  the  fluna  year,  be  attacked  the  Jesuits 

Btsowofks,  Dt  la  Jrtfuenie  CommmUony  and  La 

Ty^kfk  ikr^h  4ea  JiMudety  the  first  of  which  oc- 

OHBfd  isadi  oontroversy,  because  it  applied  the 

paapfas  of  the  Jansenists  to  the  receiving  of  the 

amani.    He  exdted  similar  controversies  by  his 

««t  IkCAidmii  de  Si  Pierre  et  de  Si  Paul  ren- 

^niidmu  le  Paae^  1645,  by  the  opmion  therein 

MsniBEd,  that  tne  two  apostles  should  be  resaided 

•  d  fifml  lank,  and  at  founders  of  the  Ronoan 

i^AoiiechDrch.    AAer  1650,  when  Jansenism  had 

braBMBB  object  of  public  odium,  and  the  watdi- 

md^uk  iamottant  party  in  the  state,  Amauld  en- 

ppd  in  sU  the  fioamb  of  the  French  Jansenists 

^  the  Jesaits,  the  dergy,  and  the  government, 

^  Ihw  cUef  writer,  andwas  oonsidend  their  head. 

TW aimesof  the  court  occasioned  his  exclusion 

^  the  Sorimav,  1666,  and  the  persecutions  which 

^dM  kin  to  ooneeal  himsell  In  his  retirement, 

h»«intos  system  of  logic  on  the  principles  of  Des- 

^^  sad  a  GiuMBtaire  rmnmnee,  which  were, 

■r  •  ioair  tiaM,  esteeaaed  as  school-books.    After 

lie  aoodUitkn  between  pope  Clement  IX.  and 

^  hawnats,  1668,  he  appeared  m  public,  and 

^■M  the  honage  which  even  the  court  did  not 

<*QR  to  his  merits  and  talents.     To  satisfy  his 

'•<i  d  cuBUwewy,  he  attadced  the  Calviftists  in 

^Tmnmiial  tracts,  and,  with  his  friend  Nicole, 

ovrasd  the  great  woik,  LaPerpehnU  de  la  Foi 

^^fgfmCathel,  iimdkamt  VEueharieiie,  in opposi- 

(•totha.    For  tUb^  a  cardinal's  hat  was  destined 

^'^UBamtybaijBa  he  scorned  it,  and  as  the 

*"*  hsd  heeoaM  unfavourable  to  him,  it  was  not 


Ob  account  of  the  new  persecutions  of 
ttrooM^eriather of  the  Jesuits,  he  fled,  in  1679, 
^^NctMsads,  employed  Idmself,  in  his  exUe, 


lisl  wrttings  against  the  Calvinists  and 
^  J««ib,  aad  died,  in  want,  at  a  viUage  near 
Jfr>Ai;^.9^1694.  He  was  a  man  of  a  vigorous 
**  "Will  at  mind,  fbll  of  solid  knowledge  and 
P'^sShte;  in  Us  writingB,  bold  and  vident  to 
^^■9  valsaBied  hi  danmr,  and  of  irreproacha- 
Jlf^Ak.  He  is  acknowie^ed  to  have  done  much 
rj*  ^isuwtiauit  of  morality  in  the  Catholic 
^^*ch;  jttwoaid  his  gesiius  have  been  br  more 
^>  the  ctacfa  and  to  Uteratme,  had  not  his 
^"■^^  sad  dwacter  involved  him  in  a  multitude 
featof  eoies,  whkh  nadered  his  literary  activity, 
t|Ht,frBiilMi  to  posterity. 


WAti 


AmiAOT.    See  Amaotds. 

Abnp,  John;  a  Lutheran  minister,  distinguished 
for  piety.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work,  which  has 
been  translated  into  almost  every  language  of  Eu- 
rope, and  has  been  extensively  read  in  Germany  for 
200  years.  Its  title  is.  True  ChrtMiianUy  (fVahres 
ChrUienthum),  Mr  Boehm  printed  an  English  trans^ 
lation  of  this  treatise,  which  went  through  two  edi- 
tions, dated  in  1712  and  1720,  both  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
A.  was  bom,  in  1555,  at  Bailenstedt,  in  Anhalt,  and 
died,  in  1621,  at  Qelle,  after  he  had  been  a  minister 
in  different  places,  and  suffered  finom  the  Calvinists, 
and  even  the  LuUieraiis.  A  few  hours  before  his 
death,,  he  preached  from  the  text.  Psalm  cxxvi., 
^*'  They  who  sow  hi  tears  shall  reap  in  joy,"  and,  on 
arrivinsr  at  his  house,  spoke  of  nis  msoourse  as  a 
funeral  sermon.  His  work  above-mentioned  has 
been  reprinted  since  his  death,  in  1777,  by  Feddersen, 
and  in  1816,  by  Sintenis. 

Abnb,  Thomas  Augustin,  one  of  the  best  English 
composers,  was  bom  at  London,  in  1704,  the  son  of 
a  re^>ectable  upholsterer,  and  received  the  first  part 
of  his  education  at  Eton.  He  was  intended  for  the 
study  of  the  law,  but  a  strong  inclination  led  him  to 
devote  hunself  to  music,  and  he  secretly  carried  an 
old  spinet  into  the  garret  of  his  fether's  house,  in 
order  to  pursue  his  &vourite  occupation.  For  a  long 
time,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  it  secret,  but  his  &tber 
was  finally  mduced  to  yield  to  his  wishes,  after  he 
had  made  great  projpness  in  the  art  Disooveruig 
that  his  sister  had  a  mie  voice  and  a  great  fondness 
for  music,  he  prevailed  on  her  to  chcwse  the  profes- 
sion of  a  singer.  He  composed  a  part  for  her  in  his 
first  opera,  Roeamond,  after  the  text  of  Addison, 
which  was  performed,  in  1733,  at  Lincoln*s-Inn 
fields,  and  was  received  with  great  applause.  Then 
followed  Fielding's  comic  opera,  Tom  Thumb,  or 
the  Tragedy  of  Tragedies.  His  style  in  the  Comus, 
1738,  is  still  more  original  and  cultivated.  The  pub- 
lic was  delighted  with  his  lively,  cheerfiil,  and  na- 
tural meloaies,  and  with  the  truth  and  simplicity  of 
his  expression.  In  1740,  he  married  Cecilia  Younf, 
an  excellent  singer,  educated  in  the  Italian  sdiod. 
They  went,  hi  1742,  to  Ireland,  where  they  were 
well  received.  After  two  years,  he  was  engaged  as 
a  composer,  and  his  wife  as  a  singer,  at  the  Drury 
lane  theatre,  in  London.  He  coioposed  several 
songs  in  1745,  for  the  Vauxhall  concerts.  After 
havjnff  composed  two  oratorios,  and  several  operas, 
one  (H  which  was  called  Elvsa^  and  havhig  received 
the  title  of  doctor  of  music,  at  Oxford,  he  attempted 
a  composition  in  the  Italian  style  (Metastasio's  Arta- 
eeree),  whksh  was  very  popular.  His  talents,  how- 
ever, were  better  adapted  to  the  simple,  lively,  and 
soft,  than  to  the  grave  and  elevated.  He  composed, 
also,  several  of  the  songs  ui  Shakspeare*s  dramas, 
and  various  pieces  of  instrumental  music  He  died 
m  1778.  His  sister  was  afterwards  a  distinguished 
shiger  under  the  name  of  Mrs  Gbber :  his  brother, 
also,  went  on  the  stage.  His  son,  Michael,  was  a 
musician,  and  compowd  several  fiivourite  pieces,  but 
did  not  attain  great  emhience. 

Anno  (anciently  ^raitf) ;  one  of  the  largest  ami 
finest  riven  of  Italy,  which  divides  Tuscany  iiito  two 
parts,  and  washes  Florence  and  Pisa.  The  A.  rises 
in  the  Apennines,  on  the  east  of  Florence,  near  a 
viUage  called  <SL  Maria  deUa  Oratia,  on  the  borden 
of  Romagna,  fifteen  miles  W.  of  the  sources  of  the 
Tiber;  it  then  turns  southward  towards  Arpsao, 
where  it  is  hMreased  by  the  lakes  of  the  Chiana ; 
after  whkdi  it  rans  westwanl,  dividi^  Florence  into 
two  parts,  and,  at  length,  washing  Pisa,  fidls,  four 
miles  below  it,  hito  the  Tuscan  sea.  This  river  has 
been  sung  by  many  poets,  on  account  of  the  brauti- 
fhl  banks  between  which  it  meamj^rs,  and  the  dtiea 
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with  whicli  they  are  adorned.  From  any  hill  in  the 
neigfaboorliood  of  Florence,  or  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Chiana,  the  view  into  the  valley  of  the  A.  is 
charming.  In  ancient  times,  the  Etruscans  ere^ed 
here  extensive  works  of  hydraulic  architecture,  long 
before  any  other  Italian  nation  had  arrived  at  such  a 
degree  of  civili&ition.  Niebuhr,  in  his  Roman  His- 
tory, division  Tuacam  and  EMttcant,  says  as  fol- 
lows :— *'  The  greatest  part  of  Tuscany  Is  mountain- 
ous. The  rich  valley,  through  which  the  Amo  flows, 
was,  in  ancient  times,  covered  by  a  lake  and  manhes. 
From  Segna  to  Fiesole,  and  toward  Preto,  was  one 
lake :  the  Gon&lina  closed  up  the  valley :  a  passace 
was  made  through  this  rock,  to  open  a  way  for  the 
river  towards  Pisa.  The  water  covered  this  space  at 
the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  walls  of  Fiesole,  as  is 
shown  by  many  openings  which  were  desljgned  for 
draining  it  off.  It  covered  the  site  of  modern  Flo- 
rence, vrhose  origin  it  is,  therefore,  absurd  to  refer 
to  the  Etruscan  times.  A  section  was  also  cut  at 
La^icisa  (the  cut),  to  drain  the  rich  fields  of  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Amo ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  rivers, 
which  now  form  this  part  of  the  Amo,  ibrmerly  fell 
into  the  Clanis,  and  the  object  was,  to  diminish  the 
water  of  the  Tiber.  The  marshes  through  whidi 
Hannibal  marched  are,  at  present,  dry  on  the  right 
'  bank  of  the  Lower  Amo.**  In  the  time  of  Napoleon, 
the  A.  gave  its  name  to  an  extensive  and  populous 
department  in  the  grand  empire;  Florence  being 
the  capital.  The  popubition  amounted  to  about 
600^000. 

AsNOfttus  the  Elder,  called  also  the  African^  was, 
about  A.  D.  300,  teacher  of  rhetoric,  at  Sicca  Vene- 
ria,  in  Numidia,  and,  in  903,  became  a  Christian. 
While  yet  a  catechumen,  he  wrote  seven  books  of 
Diaputaiionee  advemu  Oeniet,  in  which  he  refuted 
the  objections  of  the  heathens  against  Christianity 
with  spirit  and  leaming.  This  work  betrays  a  de- 
fective knowledge  of^Chrlstianity,  but  is  ridi  in 
materials  for  the  undentanding  of  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology.  Hence  it  Is  one  of  the  writings  of  the 
Latin  fewers,  which,  like  the  works  of  his  disciple 
I^ACtantius,  are  particulariy  valued  by  philolMfists. 
Orelli  has  published  the  last  and  best  edition  (Le^sic, 
1816).  From  the  younger  A.,  a  Gallic  divine,  in  the 
last  half  of  the  5th  century,  we  have  only  an  insig- 
nificant commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which  betrays 
the  principles  of  the  Semi-Pelapans. 

Abnou)  of  Brescia,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Abelard, 
retumed,  full  of  new  ideas  on  religion  and  the 
church,  in  1136,  to  his  nathre  city.  His  bold  and 
loffcy  spirit,  his  knowledge  of  Christian  antiquities, 
and  his  vehement  eloquence  in  his  public  harangues, 
gave  authority  to  his  reproaches  against  the  abuses 
of  tlie  church.  Thus  he  instigated  the  people  against 
the  clergy ;  and,  in  France,  ^ere  he  was  obliged  to 
flee  in  1139.  he  also  found  numerous  adherents ;  for 
the  immorality  and  arrogance  of  the  deigy  had 
everywhere  excited  discontent  The  fierce  fliune 
which  he  had  kindled  could  not  be  extfaiguished  by 
the  excoDununication  pronounced  against  him  and  his 
adherents  (Amoldists)  by  Innocent  II.  A.  preached 
his  doctrine  in  safety  at  Zurich,  in  Switseriand,  until 
1 1 44,  when  he  appeared  at  Rome,  and,  by  the  powers 
of  his  eloquence,  occasioned  a  violent  excitement 
among  the  people  asahist  the  clergy.  The  furious 
multitude,  whom  he  himself  could  no  longer  restnhi, 
revered  him  as  their  fiither,  and  even  Uie  senate  pro- 
tected him,  tiU  Adrian  IV.,  in  1 165,  laid  an  interdict 
upon  the  city.  This  disgrace,  never  before  experi- 
enced, subdued  the  Romans.  They  sued  for  mercy, 
and  A.  was  obliged  to  fly.  He  was  taken  in  Cam- 
pania, and  burned  at  Rome,  as  a  heretic  and  a  rebel ; 
bis  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  his  party 
was  supprrased.    But  the  spirit  of  his  doctrine  de- 


scended upon  the  sects  which  arose  daring  th^  ssme 
and  the  following  centuries. 

Arnold,  Ben^ict,  one  of  the  moat  diatingui«ii«d 
generals  in  the  American  array  daring  the  rariitr 
part  of  the  contest  of  the  colonies  with  Great  Biitain, 
and  subsequently  infiunousas  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
was  bom  in  Connecticat,  of  obscure  parentage,  noA 
received  an  education  suitable  to  an  humble  oondi- 
tion.    (The  narrative  of  this  man's  life,  as  given  in 
the  American  Encyclopedia,  we  find  so  novel  and 
interesting,  that  we  refrain  from  abridging  it,  al- 
though it  greatly  exceeds  the  bounds  to  wbich  our 
bionaphical  notices  are  usually  limited.]— The  ooni- 
pations  of  Arnold's  youth  were  not  fitted  to  prepare 
him  for  the  f^mctions  which  he  was  called  upou  u> 
exercise  m  the  sequel    At  first  a  dealer  in  borses, 
he  sustained  lasses  in  his  trade.    Eager  fior  rmovn, 
greedy  of  money,  the  troubles  of  his  ooontry  inspired 
him  with  the  hope  of  aoquirinc  &me  and  fortune  by 
the  profession  of  arms :  aocoraingly,  on  the  bcvakine 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  embraced  the  cause 
of  his  countrymen  with  enthusiasm,  and  took  the 
command  of  a  company  of  volunteen  at  New  Ha  wn. 
He  soon  won  a  high  military  reputation.  Washingtor, 
encouraged  by  secret  advices  that  the  Ganadiaitf 
were  indined  to  make  part  of  the  Union,  imjeiSMi 
the  surprise  of  Quebec  This  hanrdoiis  nDdenakinc 
required  leaden  at  once  active,  vigihuit,  bold,  au3 
inflexibly  patient    He  committed  it  to  MontraDery 
and  colonel  Arnold,  as  the  most  capable.     He  ex- 
horted them,  with  extreme  earnestness  to  trcai  the 
Canadians  as  firiends,  as  fellow-citisens,  and  to  puniah 
severely  the  least  irregularities  of  the  aoldicry.    Ar- 
nold began  his  maroh  in  the  month  of  September. 
He  conducted  his  small  force  through  deserts  whxh 
man  had  never  before  penetrated;     The  nrrr  of 
Kennebeck  had  overflowed  its  banks ;  he  (Tossed  h 
by  swimmhig,  or  on  rafts.    Unknown  strvains  pre- 
sented a  new  obstacle:  he  diverted  their  coaiw. 
The  snow  fell  in  abundance ;  a  few  hoars  of  «n 
during  the  day  were  insufficient  to  thaw  the  ke 
foraied  in  the  long  and  severe  nights  of  the  narth»ni 
autumn ;  but  notmng  could  arrest  his  progress,     lie 
was  always  in  the  van  with  the  i^ooeen,  wiio  cnt  & 
passage  throiu;h  this  wild  country,  and,  at  the  enJoi 
each  march,  Gul  arrived  before  the  enemy  konr  «ir 
his  approach.    He  thus  put  in  practice  a  ibaxiui 
which  he  was  fond  of  repeating :  **  In  war,  ex{M*di- 
tlon  is  eouivalent  to  strength?'— The  last  dmswa« 
conducted  by  a  man  less  resolute  and  peraeveraifr. 
retumed ;  while  he,  at  the  head  of  the  two  firsU  «u^ 
tabled  the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  who  iivc«  ex- 
hausted by  fiitigue,  hunger,  and  every  specters  uf 
sulbring.  Afker  two  months  of  toil,  all  impedimr'nu 
were  overcome,  and  he  encamped  before  the  IbrUnpse^ 
but  with  a  band  so  much  enfeebled,  that  he  «iu> 
obliged  to  await  the  arrival  of  Moatgomery,  m-b» 
approached  by  another  route.     Monlgootery    dit^i 
gloriously  in  an  assault,  Dec.  31,  1776.    Armbl  m-r.^ 
severely  wounded  in  Uie  leg,  and  foroed  to  oan%  »-«-. 
the  siege  into  a  blockade.    He  was  not,  howver,  i.ti 
be  daunted  by  any  reverse.    From  the  bed  to  wtii«-h| 
his  wound  confined  him,  he  infused  into  the    iit;S«i 
army,  the  command  of  whidi  had  now  devolTed  a|M  «^ 
him,  his  own  spirit  of  determination  and  oonfki«-nc  - , 
The  enterprise  fiiiled :  the  courage  and  inteUt|ceno- , 
which  he  exhibited  throughout,  placed  him,  tfte%>rri 
theless,  in  the  first  class  of  Ajmerican  oAoen^       I  ( ^ 
served  with  better  fortune,  and  still  greau*r  d^tlui'j 
tion,  in  the  subsequent  campaigns,  and  bocw  a   om^ 
siderable  part  in  that  hi  whiSi  Burgoyne  aod   l.:| 
army  were  made  prisoners.     He  fought  witls    t  I 
usual  intrepidity  hi  the  engagement  whkh  Iidskm^  h 
ately  preceded  the  capitul£ion.    The  finit  to  UirK.-^ 
himself  into  the  intrenchments  of  the  enemy,  hc^  v  ^ 
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ttm6tihk  nen  fay  his  example,  when  a  ball 
ifaMtocd  the  leg  alrndy  woonded  at  the  siege  of 
giKfait  Ai  he  was  bonie  from  the  ranks  to  his 
tin,  hcaiU  imed  onlers  for  the  oontinuanoe  of  the 
wtik  The  boldness  of  Arnold  was  so  great,  that 
heaiaocBKdofa  disposition  to  entan^e  himself 
A^ii  perilous  stnations;  bat  it  could  not  be  de- 
■<<  ifcat  kii  lapid  disoenunent  supplied  him,  in  the 
wak  €f  (kager,  with  the  surest  ejqiedients,  end  that 
sRBHi  ahiays  justified  his  daring.  The  admiration 
itf  ks  frUov-otisras  kept  pace  with  his  services. 
(Ukmof  glorx  was  aooompanied  with  an  equally 
sn^floTe  of  plcasnre  and  dissipation,  and  he  was 
fffy  frapoloiB  about  the  mode  of  obtahiing  the 
MBS  of  ratifying  it.  His  ill-gotten  wealu  he 
^maAtfQm  firirolmis  expenses,  or  mere  ostentation. 
Nastnil,thefieoondcity  of  Canada,  was,  under  his 
cansBd,  a  scene  of  injustice  and  rapacity,  and  the 
(iodus  soon  abandoned  the  design  of  Joining  the 
oMtntkML  The  attempt  on  Canada  was  aban- 
fkDfd.  sad,  the  wounds  of  Arnold  being  not  yet 
Med,  he  could  be  invested  only  with  some  station- 
tfjoBiDSBd.  Washiiyton,  though  he  detested  his 
nrr>  Adnot  wish  to  leave  his  talents  klle.  The 
Ecciaft  liBTte  evacoated  Philadelphia,  he  directed 
'^nM  ID  tuue  possession  of  that  dty  vrith  some 
tmr^of  die  Pennsylvania  line,— a  delicate  charge 
ir ansa  so  pRxw  to  extend  his  powers,  and  define 
nvmaeooidi^g  to  hia  interests.  It  vras  not  long  be- 
^  y  dHplayed  in  this  dty  a  magnificence  as  fo- 
f^ti  to  Uto  habita  of  the  country,  as  it  was  unsea- 
Hufaieiadiemidst  of  the  cahmiities  of  war.  He 
m  kipd  m  his  boose  the  Fkendi  envoy  and  all 
V««toQB  their  arrival.  From  this  time,  too,  he 
^sa  to  prafi»'an  extraoedinary  attachment  to  the 
Fradi,  sad  gmt  seal  for  an  alliance  with  them. 
T'.nlieve  hSauelf  from  the  difficulties  into  which  his 
tmsnpttce  bad  plunged  him,  he  resorted  to  the 
ttaroppemion  and  extortion  which  had  rendered 
k.«  a«krity  odious  to  the  Canadians.  Under  pre. 
na  rfthe  wants  of  the  army,  he  forbade  the  shop- 
if^ffstosell  or  buy ;  he  then  put  their  goods  at 
^dapoal  of  his  agents,  and  caused  them  after^ 
«vb  ID  be  resold  wSi  a  profit  He  prosUtuted  his 
"^^  to  enrich  his  aooomplioes,  and  squabbled 
«tttkm  about  the  division  of  the  prey.  Theciti- 
vwif^licd  for  redress  to  the  courts  of  Justkse.  But, 
VI)  bi  Bilitary  aothority  as  his  shield,  he  set  at 
^'teshothjostioe  and  the  laws.  At  length,  how- 
f^vr.  t  repRsentatioD  of  the  grievances  which  the 
tt'r  «B  saftring,  vras  made  to  congress  by  the 
P*^^nt,  of  the  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
^'-s  «f  Ina  sad  npnf^  chancter,  who  had  endea- 
]^  ia  viin  lo  repress  the  overweening  and 
P^^toy  spirit  of  Arnold,  and  a  committee  was 
"rra«ed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  Arnold  re- 
( «d  to  the  cfaaigcs  with  arrogance.  Some  mem- 
«^«faaffiesi  were  of  opinion  that  he  should  be 
^^tthd  mn  his  military  functions  until  the  inves- 
''^''^tif  his  public  conduct  viras  brought  to  an  issue ; 
^  '^  wrsliuii  had  become  an  affiur  of  party,  and 
"  M  isiaiuLi  enough  to  cause  this  proposition  to 
]|^»Msh;  Congress  at  length  resolved  to  lay  the 
''^^■■B  igaiast  him  before  the  oommander-in- 
'^^  A»  soon  as  Arnold  saw  that  the  resolutions  of 
'  *9*a  vosld  be  of  this  tenor,  he  resigned  the 
»««m4«bidli  he  held  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
^^^  a  court  martial,  and  condemned,  January 
^V^  U>  be  reprimanded  by  the  commander-in- 
'^^  rsytm  ratified  the  sentence  and  Washing. 
^J^vviiS  canwd  the  culprit  to  appear  before  bun, 
f^fatd  the  task  with  the  considerate  delicacy 
«i<^|irthooKbldne  to  so  distinguished  an  officer. 
^••Ad,  bwini,  quittfd  the  army,  and,  thenceforth, 
-  -r  Ard  an  implacable  hatred  towards  the  cause 


whidihehad  sobrilliantlydefended.— Theembanass- 
meat  of  his  afibirs  was  at  this  time  such,  that  private 
aid  would  not  suffice  to  extricate  him.  He  had,  some 
thne  before,  formed  a  partnership  with  some  owners 
of  privateers,  who  paid  his  share  of  the  expenses  of 
equipment,  and  expected  to  be  comnensated,  for 
their  advances,  by  his  countenance  and  protection ; 
but  the  chances  were  adverse,  and,  faistead  of  profits 
to  be  divided,  there  were  losses  to  be  borne.  Arnold, 
now  without  credit  or  authority,  was  no  longer  re- 
garded by  the  owners  as  any  thing  more  than  an 
ordinary  partner.  TheT  exacted  ms  proportion  of 
the  loss,  and  their  knowledge  of  his  difficulties  only 
served  to  render  them  more  urgent  in  their  suit  In 
this  extremity,  he  tried  a  last  resource.— Congress,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  committed  an 
enor  whidi  proved  of  great  detriment  to  the  finances. 
It  intrusted  some  officers  with  agencies  which  had 
no  immediate  connexion  with  the  business  of  com- 
mand or  military  service.  Arnold,  the  least  proper 
for  such  trusts,  was  charged  with  considerable  ones, 
and  had  large  claims  for  monies  and  stores  furnished 
in  the  expedition  to  Canada.  The  commissionerB,  to 
whom  they  were  referred  for  settlement,  reduced 
them  very  considerably.  He  appealed  from  their  de- 
cision to  congress,  who  pronounced  that  the  commis- 
sionerB had  shown  more  lenity  than  rigour  in  the 
liquidation  of  his  aocount8.-*Disappoint^  in  all  his 
nqpectationsy  Arnold  at  last  determined  to  betray  his 
country,  and  to  make  his  treason  in  a  high  degree 
useful  to  Britain,  that  it  might  procure  bun  a  full 
pardon  for  his  share  in  the  revolt  of  the  colonies. 
He  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  subject  returned  to 
his  allesianoe,  and  worthy  of  the  honourable  rewards 
due  to  mithful  and  virtuous  dtiaens.  As  a  first  step, 
the  British  commanders  were  to  be  made  acquainted, 
with  his  discontent,  fafut  in  so  guarded  a  manner,  as 
to  leave  a  retreat  open,  in  case  the  offers,  which 
might  be  made  to  bun,  should  not  prove  satisfiictory. 
Particular  circumstances  focilitated  the  communica- 
tions between  them.— As  soon  as  the  British  com- 
mander was  apprised  of  the  disposition  of  Arnold,  he 
deqjatched  emissaries  charged  with  such  otten  as 
were  most  likely  to  determine  a  man  whose  hesitation 
was  only  about  the  means  and  conditions.  Some  of 
Arnold's  proceedings,  about  this  period,  warrant  the 
s&pposition,  that  he  at  first  meant  to  tamper  vrith  his 
brother  officers,  but  relinquished  this  design  on  more 
mature  reflection.  He  took  good  care  tmit  nothing 
of  his  real  intentions  shouhl  be  divined  by  the  subaH 
teni  British  agents ;  but  there  was,  at  New  York,  a 
man  whom  he  thought  he  could  trust  vrithout  risk* 
This  was  Charles  Beverley  Robinson,  an  American 
by  birth,  and  a  colonel  in  the  British  army,  whose 
property  all  by  vrithin  the  U.  States.  His  mansion, 
sitimted  on  tlie  Hudson,  was  faicluded  in  the  Ameri- 
can lines,  and  three  miles  lower  than  the  forts  upon 
the  opposite  bank.  The  commanding  officers  of  West 
point,  having  found  it  deserted,  haid  made  it  their 
quarters.  Arnold  wrote  to  this  officer,  that  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  country,  and  other  considerations  to 
Ee  afterwards  disclosed,  had  produced  a  change  in 
his  political  sentiments ;  that  he  aspired  to  merit, 
thenceforward,  the  favour  of  the  king ;  that  he  could 
render  signal  services ;  and  wished  to  enter  into  a 
correspondence  on  the  subject  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
—This  overture  was  well  received,  and,  a  direct 
communication  with  the  British  general  being  estab- 
lished, it  was  agreed  that  Arnold  should  dissemble, 
with  the  utmost  caie,  his  discontent ;  that  he  should 
make  every  effort  to  <^tain  a  command  from  general 
Washington;  that,  as  soon  as  he  sucoee£d,  he 
should  consult  vrith  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  to  his  foture 
movements,  and  be  guided  by  the  instructions  whicli 
would  be  given  to  him. ~ From  this  time,  he  entirely 
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altered  his  manner  and  language.  He  aSetbed  to 
have  forsotten  the  afih>nt  of  the  reprimandv  and 
pretended  to  feel  a  more  lively  attachment  than  ever 
to  the  cause  of  independence.— The  country  through 
which  the  Hudson  flows  was  the  princioal  theatre  of 
the  war.  A  station  in  this  quarter  woula,  he  thought, 
best  answer  his  purpose.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  localities.  He  examined,  with  nunute 
attention,  in  what  spot,  by  what  operations,  he  could 
most  beneficially  second  the  entmprises  of  the  BriUsh, 
and  wtach  was  the  most  important  position  to  betray 
into  their  hands.  Nbw  York,  was,  at  this  time,  in 
the  hands  of  the  British,  who  had  assembled  there 
the  greatest  part  of  their  troops.  The  fortress  of 
West  point,  a  military  station  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, is  distant  twenty  leagues  finom  this  city.  Ar- 
nold aimed  at  the  chief  command  of  this  post,  with  a 
view  of  betraying  it  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
with  the  garrisons,  and  the  arms,  and  immense  stores 
which  were  deposited  there ;  for  fort  Clinton  con- 
tained, besides  the  ammunition  necessary  for  its  own 
defence,  the  stock  of  powder  of  the  whole  army.— 
The  command  of  the  fort  had  been  intrusted  to 
general  Howe,  an  oflfcer  of  tried  courage,  but  of 
limited  capacity,  who  could  be  employed  elsewhere 
without  inconvenience  to  the  service.  The  wounds 
of  Arnold  did  not  as  yet  allow  hun  to  mount  on 
horseback ;  they  did  not  disqualify  him,  however,  for 
conducting  the  defence  of  a  citadeL  He  had  early 
secured  the  patronace  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  state  of  New  Yotk,  and  Washington  was  prevailed 
upon  to  consign  West  point  to  him.  Being  a  traitor 
to  his  own  country,  he  was  apprehensive  lest  those 
to  whom  he  was  about  to  sell  himself  might  prove 
treacherous  to  him.  He  felt  anxious  to  receive  the 
price  of  hb  ignominious  baigam  at  the  moment  of  its 
ratification ;  out  he  could  extort  nothing  more  than 
a  promise  of  30,000  pounds  sterlhig,  and  the  assurance 
that  he  should  be  mamtained  in  Sie  British  anny,  in 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  which  he  already  held. 
About  a  month  previous  (July  10,  1780),  the  first 
division  of  the  French  army  arrived  at  Newport,  in 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  The  situation  of  the 
English  became  every  day  more  and  more  critical. 
Sir  Henry  Clmton  had  relinquished  his  projected 
expedition.  He  urged  Arnold  to  fulfill  his  engage- 
ments, and  supposed  the  thing  easy  for  a  genenu  who 
was  master  of  the  forts  and  the  river;  but  there 
were,  in  fiict,  numerous  obstacles  In  the  way,  and  of 
these  the  presence  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  the 
most  serious.  Arnold  knew  his  vigilance  and  activity. 
He  insisted,  therefore,  with  Clinton,  on  the  necessity 
of  deliberation,  adding  however,  that  all  should  be  in 
readiness  to  improve  Uie  first  fiivourable  opportunity. 
A  young  officer  ol  foreign  extraction  served  in  the 
British  army.  He  was  endowed  with  all  the  qualities 
which  render  a  man  useful  to  his  country  and  dear  to 
society.  This  was  John  Andre,  adjutant-general  of 
the  British  army.  General  Sir  Henry  Cunton  had 
taken  him  as  his  aid-de-camp,  and  did  not  disdain 
him  as  a  counsellor.  To  him  Clinton  committed  the 
bnsmess  of  negotiating  with  Arnold.  A  correspon- 
dence ensued  between  Arnold  and  Andre,  under  the 
supposititious  names  of  Gustavtu  and  Anderson. 
Mercantile  relations  were  tieigned,  to  disguise  tlie 
real  object,  and  an  American,  whose  dwelling  stood 
.between  the  lines  that  separated  the  two  armies, 
served  as  a  common  messenger.  At  this  period,  the 
rumour  began  to  spread  of  a  second  division  of  the 
French  armv  having  sailed,  and  that  Washington 
only  awaited  its  arrival  to  begin  the  siege  of  New 
York.  The  marshal  de  Castries,  who  then  adminis- 
tered the  department  of  the  marine  with  so  much 
reputatioB,  had,  in  fact,  advised  the  French  envoy  of 
the  approaching  departure  of  a  second  expedition. 


Clinton  caused  Arnold  to  be  told  that  it  wasiiBe  to 
act ;  that  a  day  must  be  fixed  for  the  suiwaidcr  of 
the  forts ;  and  that,  if  time  were  given  to  the  allies 
to  effect  a  junctioii,  it  might  no  longer  be  is  the 
power  of  Arnold  himself  to  fulfill  his  engagemeDts. 
He  asked,  also,  plans  of  the  forts,  and  the  insinictiaas 
necessary  for  the  safe  gitidanoe  of  the  Bridrii  croopi 
when  they  were  sent  to  take  possessioa  of  West 
point  Arnold  replied  to  these  new  impoctoniUes  in 
the  language  concerted  with  Andr§ : — ^*  Our  mastrr 
goes  away  on  the  17th  of  this  month.  He  wiii  be  ab- 
sent five  or  six  days.  Let  us  avail  onraelves  of  this 
hiterval  to  arrange  our  business.  Come  immediately, 
and  meet  me  at  the  lines,  and  we  will  settle  definitiTr. 
ly  the  risks  and  profits  of  the  copaitnenhip.  All  wiH 
be  ready;  but  this  Interview  is  indispensahle,  and 
must  precede  the  sailing  of  our  ship."  It  was  thib 
that  Arnold  apprised  cEnton  of  the  appraaduDg  de- 
parture of  the  commander-in-chief.  WaaliiiigtaB 
had,  in  fiict,  given  a  rcndesvoos  to  count  de  Rochaia- 
beau,  general  of  the  French  bind-faroes,  and  to  the 
chevaUer  de  Temay,  commander  of  the  sqioBditMi. 
They  were  to  meet  at  Hartford,  in  Coanectlcat,  to 
confer  about  the  operations  of  this  and  the  ensiuw 
campaigns.  But  Arnold  was  not  oorrectlj  advfi<3 
as  to  the  period  of  Washington's  depaitore,  and  the 
mistake  led  to  important  consequences.  He  bad,  ia 
other  lettera,  solicited  an  interview  with  Andrfc,  and 
he  now  exacted  it  as  acondition  indispensable  for  thr 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise.  Hitherto,  every  thiBf 
had  succeeded  beyond  nis  hopes.  There  bad  beta 
a  total  absence  of  those  mysteriooa  nnnonis,  and 
vague  surmises,  which  accompany  and  seem  to  por- 
tend, a  great  conspiracy.  Never  liad  so  moDiemott* 
a  plot  £en  more  felicitously  brought  so  near  to  its 
execution.  This  profound  secrecy  was  owing  to  the 
precaution  of  Arnold,  in  not  having  unbosomed  him- 
self to  any  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  in  admittcB| 
only  Andre  and  Robinson  as  correspondents.  Hr 
took  credit  for  this  policy,  and  his  urgency  fior  an  in- 
terview with  Andrfe  arose  duefly  fiom  h^  remlaiMMi 
toconfide  to  the  hands  of  this  officer  alone,  the  map* 
and  particular  Infoimation  which  Clinton  denaadrd. 
»The  17th  of  September,  the  day  spedfiked  Ibr  the 
departure  of  Washington,  passed,  and  be  was  siill  at 
West  point.  Amoldadvertised Clinton  of  tbe  delay, 
and  explained  his  mistake  by  mentioning  a  cucon- 
stance  which  had  not  been  before  noted.  Tbe  ITih 
fell  on  a  Sunday,— a  day  which  the  Americans  cvo- 
secrated  entirely  to  the  duties  of  religion,  and  on 
which  most  of  them  abstained  even  from  Joumf  f  % 
which,  elsewhere,  would  be  thought  indispensabli*. 
Clinton  admitted  this  explanation  the  more  readJy 
as  he  knew  that  Washington  respected  tbe  8crDpin» 
of  others,  and  was  himsdf  very  religious.  To  ob%  iair 
untoward  accidents,  it  was  agreed  that  Andr6  sfaoolif 
leave  New  York  only  on  the  19th  of  September,  and 
reach  the  American  forts '  about  the  SOth.  He  ar- 
cocdingly  embarked  in  the  ni^t  on  board  tbe  VoltuiT 
sloop  of  war.  Clinton  sent  with  him  Beverley  Robm- 
son,  the  colond  through  whom  Arnold  had  made  ba 
first  overture.  He  expected  that  the  prudence  ot 
this  oflbier  would  moderate  the  ardour  of  Andre. 
Moreover,  Arnold  occupied  Robinson*s  bouae,  and  the 
private  affiirs,  which  he,  as  a  refugee,  had  to  acyu^4 
with  congress,  furnished  a  plausible  pretenre  for  hH 
approachuig  the  A  merican  lines  and  poeata.  Sepir  n- 
ber  20,  they  arrived  almost  opposite  to  fort  Montgum- 
ery,  situated  on  the  same  side  as  West  point,  ^9' 
mUes  lower  down.  They  cast  anchor  In  sight  of  the 
nearest  American  redoubts,  but  beyond  the  rearii  u| 
some  small  cannon,  the  only  artillery  of  tbtase  rp> 
doubts.  The  Vulture  got  aground  at  low  watrc 
The  movement  on  board,  and  some  signals  wbirb  she 
made,  alarmed  the  vigilance  of  colonel  Livingston, 
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at  Vci|ilMick''8  point.    He  ascer- 

ttiatd,  «D  wconnoilfiiig,  that  tlie  sloop  might  be  sunk 
bfWtftvo  pieces  or  hea^  cannon;  and  as  those 
tif  Ik  fiMs  wt^  be  oommanded  were  of  too  small 
s  9lht,  he  fcanested  hirger  from  Arnold  The 
IjOMl  Rted  uem,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Living- 
tsoL  But  tacit  obedience  is  the  lite  of  discipline, 
ttd  bf  soqviened  in  some  idle  excuse.  Two  days 
fhp«d  iftcr  the  Sunday,  and  still  Washington  had, 
^ffumift  ■B*<fe  no  preparations  for  departure. 
Armki  VIS  himself  OMasy  at  this  disappointment ; 
H  the  appRhcBsiaa  of  exciting  suspicion  by  too 
^teat eoommiicationipreventra him  from  making 
It  fawn  10  CUDton.  The  British  general  was  in- 
tmedsf  it  throogb  another  channel.  Heknewthe 
wipnsnpkd  charEaer  of  Ainold,  and  could  compre- 
iKndthe  imiafaility  of  a  snare  masked  by  a  coonter- 
bk  Khme  of  traaaon.  He  was  the  more  disquieted 
m  Aadrfc  and  Robinaon,  weie  already  far  oa  their 
viy ;  sad  there  was  equal  inoooTenience  in  leavinff 
(hrn  imant,  or  advising  them  of  their  dancer.  If 
Anold  veie  sincere  in  his  defection,  Andre's  return 
10  Nev  YoriL  would  disconcert  aU  his  measures, 
asifxpoKhnn  to  serious  risks.  If  he  deceived  the 
ftuhh,  sO  the  risks  were  for  Andr6  and  Robinson. 
Tbrf  ted  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  communicate  with 
tk  atere,  bat,  pcnuaded  that  Washington  must  have 
«t  (Nt  far  Haitibnl,  they  put  in  execution  a  strata- 
fm,  snaagcd  beforehand  with  Arnold,  to  fiidlitate 
a*  wades  WML  Robinson  wrote  to  the  American 
rBfiilPatnm,aaifto  txansactwith  him  business 
i»Jtta|  to  his  property,  and  proposed  an  interview. 
Is  fkk  Ictterivas  aidosed  another  to  geneial  Arnold, 
vWma  Robinson  solicited  a  conference  with  him,  in 
a»  PatBsai  dMmId  be  absent  The  packet,  being 
^mtrd  to  Annld,  would  be  opened  only  by  thim ; 
bt  if,  perehaoce,  it  fell  into  other  hands,  the  whde 
chU  be  read  without  exciting  suspicion  of  a  plot 
TlalMer  WIS  despatched  to  the  shore  by  a  flag  of 
tm  as  soon  as  the  sloop  had  cast  anchor.  It 
^1»liedto  be  on  the  very  day  iixed  by  Washing- 
^fifhisdcpaitare.  He  had  never  meant  to  set 
^  (Sfiier,  and  had  neither  sanctioned  nor  con- 
o^cttd  Uk  various  mmours  current  on  the  subject. 


He  iiA  his  qoartcrv  in  the  morning,  and,  on  readiing 

(k  bsak,  fimnd  Arnold  there  wiUi  his  barge,  ready 

a  tniBpQrt  him  to  the  other  side.    In  crossing, 

"»M0B  remarked  the  sloop  with  the   Britidi 

%>*MlDok  a  spy-gbsB  to  observe  her  motions  more 

^flwty.   Some  moments  after,  he  gave  to  an  officer 

«ar  bn.  in  a  low  voice,  according  to  his  usual  man- 

*r.  IB  Oder  probably  of  no  consequence,  which  Ar- 

a-i  «»  sMfale  to  overhear.— Arnold  was  guilty,  and 

«Wtfr  he  eoold  not  immediately  penetrate,  alarm- 

^  kii  6an.    He  sopoosed  that  the  general  could  not 

**B  ipnnat  of  the  drcumstanoe  of  the  flag  of 

''vt.  SM,  doafatfiil  even  whether  he  might  not  be 

■'"•^sefBinted  with  it,  he  thought  it  well  toshow 

^  tie  tws  letters  which  he  had  received,  asking  him, 

"I  ^  mmt  time,  what  course  he  ought  to  pursue. 

*^^EtoB,  in  the  presence  of  several  persons,  dis- 

■M  §m  from  seeing  Robinson,  and  oirected  him 

*  f^  fcr  smwer  to  this  officer,  that  his  private  busf- 

*^  ^yoisined  exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

O'iiMharity.    They  touched  the  shore  lust  as  this 

^**»^»^  ftand.  The  commander-in-chief,  whose 

r**^  kept  Arnold  in  the  greatest  perplexity, 

""^ttd  pmoed  his  journey  to  Hartford.    Thus 

^*f  aain  obstacle  removed,  and  the  plot  could 

JU'^The  opinioo  uttered  by  Washington,  in 

J?l*>i<e  teens,  concerning  the  conference  with 

JJJJ'^^r-the  onler  beard  by  several  persons  pre- 

»,  however,  a  law  for  Arnold,  with  re^yect 

It  was,  in  this  way,  the 


i»^ 


that  thwarted  the  measures  concerted 


between  him  and  Andr§.  They  could  not  meet  pub- 
licly under  the  auspices  of  a  flag  of  trace,  and,  though 
Andr6  had  used  this  means  to  reach  the  lines,  they 
were  obliged  to  arrange  a  secret  interview.  On  the 
morning  after  the  departure  of  Washington,  Arnold 
sought  out  a  man  called  Joshua  Smithy  well  known 
to  be  devoted  to  the  British,  although  he  resided 
within  the  American  posts.  He  made  him  the  bearer 
oftwo  passports  to  be  carried  on  board  the  Vulture, 
—one  lor  Andr£,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Ander- 
son;  the  other  for  Charles  Beveriey  Robinson,  who 
had  not  the  same  reason  for  practising  disguise.  He 
charged  him  with  a  letter,  also,  in  which  he  urged 
them  to  repair  to  hhn  on  shore.  Smith  waited  until 
night-fall,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  BriUsh  sloop 
in  a  boat  ^R^ch  Arnold  had  provided  for  him.  An- 
dr^  and  Robinson  expected  that  Arnold  would  him- 
self visit  them,  and  were  surprised  when  his  emissary, 
Smith,  appeared  before  them  alone.  Robinson  de- 
dared  that  he  would  not  go  on  shore,  and  used  every 
effort  to  deter  his  companion ;  but  the  younff  man, 
full  of  impatience  and  ardour,  saw  only  the  chances 
of  success,  would  listen  to  no  remonstrance,  and  could 
not  brook  the  idea,  either  of  returning  to  New  York 
without  having  executed  his  mission,  or  of  exposing 
the  main  enterprise  to  miscarriage,  by  a  caution  which 
his  rivals  would  infellibly  stigmatise  as  cowardice. 
He  put  on  a  grey  surtout,  to  hide  his  uniform,  and 
accompanied  Smitjfi  on  shore.  Aniold  was  waiting 
to  receive  him  at  the  water's  edge.  They  discoursed 
there  forsome  time ;  but,  as  they  were  liable  to  be 
surprised,  Arnold  led  him  towards  the  house  of  Smith, 
¥dien  he  immediately  laid  before  him  phins  of  the 
forts,  a  memoir,  composed  (for  a  better  use)  by  the 
chief  enffineer,  Duportail,  on  the  means  of  attacking 
and  deluding  them,  and  minute  instructions  with 
respect  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  British 
for  the  occupation  of  them,  when  he  (Arnold)  should 
have  done  his  part  in  opening  the  way.  They  pre- 
sumed that  Washington  luid  already  reached  Hartford, 
and  they  were  right ;  for  he  was  there,  at  the  same 
hour,  in  consultation  with  the  French  commandera. — 
Arnold  and  Andr^,  calcuhiting  anxiously  the  proba- 
ble length  of  Washington's  absence,  supposed  that 
he  would  return  in  three  or  four  days,  that  is,  on  the 
S5th  or  26th  of  Sept,  and  one  or  other  of  these  days 
was  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  plot  It  was  set- 
tled that  Andr£  should  go  back  in  all  haste  to  New 
York ;  that  the  British  troops,  which  were  already 
embarked,  under  pretence  of  a  distant  expedition, 
should  be  held  ready  to  ascend  the  river,  and  sail  at 
the  first  signal ;  that,  to  fiidlitate  the  reduction  of 
West  point,  Arnold  should  march  out  of  the  forts  fdl 
the  troops  destined  for  the  defence,  and  entangle 
them  in  gorges  and  ravines,  where  he  would  pretend 
to  await  the  BriUsh  assailants,  while  these  were  to 
debark  on  another  side,  and  enter  by  passes  left  un- 
guarded ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  rarrisons  and  troops 
were  to  be  so  distributed,  that,  if  they  did  not  sur- 
render at  the  first  summons,  they  must  be  immediately 
cut  in  pieces.  He  informed  Andr6,  that  the  chain 
which  was  stretched  across  the  river  from  West  point 
to  Constitution  island,  fonnhig,  when  perfect,  an  ef- 
fectual bar  to  the  passage  of  the  river,  was  now  no 
longer  an  impediment  He  had  detadied  a  link, 
ostensibly  to  have  it  mended ;  the  smiths  would  not 
return  it  for  some  days ;  and  the  two  ends  oi  the 
chain  were  held  together  by  a  fastening  too  weak  to 
bear  even  a  slight  concussion.  The  British  would 
know  at  what  moment  they  were  to  advance,  by  the 
kindling  of  fires,  in  the  night,  under  the  directions  of 
Arnold,  on  the  adjacent  eminences.  A  shigie  cannon 
fired  from  their  ships,  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  dis- 
charge fiom  the  shore,  would  proclaim  that  they  had 
perceived  the  signals.    Other  tokens  agreed  upon 
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were  to  furnish,  suooessively,  infonnation  of  the 
several  distances  of  the  British  forces  in  their  ap- 
proach. When  they  had  arrived  within  three  miles 
of  the  fortress,  two  English  officers,  in  American 
UQiform,  were  to  ride  fuU  gallop  to  Arnold's  quarters, 
to  learn  how  matters  stood,  and  to  hasten  with  the 
intelligence  to  the  British  naval  commander.  Then 
only  was  Arnold  to  put  in  motion  that  portion  of  the 
gaiTison  which  remained  in  the  worics,  and  station  it 
at  posts  which  would  not  be  attacked.  They  agreed 
upon  the  countersign  to  be  giyen  on  the  24th  and 
25th.  Arnold  delivered  to  the  Englishman  draughts 
of  all  the  works,  and  of  the  passes  leading  to  them, 
several  memoirs,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  full 
returns  of  the  garrisons  and  the  forces  of  each  division 
of  the  army.  He  had  never  before  allowed  a  single 
paper  to  go  out  of  his  hands,  which  might  expose 
him  to  detection.  But  he  now  saw  no  danger  in 
confiding  these  to  Andr6,  who  was  to  re-embark 
directly  on  board  the  sloop,  and  make  sail  fi>r  New 
York.— Andre  returned  alone  to  tlie  beach,  whence 
a  boat  was  to  convey  him  to  the  Vulture.  But  this 
arrangement  was  defeated  by  an  obstacle  wholly  un- 
expected. At  an  early  hour,  Livingston,  still  dis- 
turoed  at  the  proximity  of  the  sloop,  had,  of  his  own 
authority,  caused  a  four  pounder  to  be  dragged  from 
his  redoubt  to  a  point  of  land  from  which  the  shot 
could  reach  the  vessel.  She  was  aground,  and  had 
already  sustained  some  damage  from  the  small  piece 
of  the  American  officer,  when  she  began  to  float 
again  at  the  rising  of  the  tide.  Robinson  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  circumstance  to  weigh  anchor,  and 
remove  some  miles  lower  down,  bey<md  the  reach  of 
a  similar  attack.  This  change  of  station  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  master  anif  rowers  of  the  boat  in 
which  Andr6  expected  to  regam  the  sloop,  They 
were  Americans.  The  movements  which  they  had 
witnessed  for  the  two  last  days  were  miusual;  and, 
although  men  of  their  description,  accustomed  to 
ferry  tSi  persons  indiffierently  from  one  side  of  the 
river  to  the  other,  did  not  affect  to  be  of  any  party, 
they  were  unwilling  to  commit  themselves.  When 
Andr£  proposed  to  Uiem  to  convey  him  to  the  sloop, 
they  told  him  that  it  was  too  fiir,  and  peremptorily 
refused  to  go.  He  went  back  immediatdy  to  Arnold, 
and  urged  him  to  exert  his  authority  in  so  serious  a 
predicament.  But  tilie  latter,  perplexed  at  his  un- 
locked for  re-appearance,  and  already  harassed  with 
various  disappointments,  durst  not  attempt  to  compel 
the  men,  and  told  him  he  must  submit  to  return  by 
land ;  to  lay  aside  his  uniform  altogether,  and  assume 
another  diess.  Andr6  changed  h  is  coat  for  one  which 
Smith  provided.  Amdd  now  wished  to  withdraw  the 
papers  with  which  he  had  intrusted  to  him;  hethought 
it  liaairdous  by  land.  But  Andr6  was  very  desirous 
of  showing  to  Clinton  with  what  punctuality  he  had 
executed  his  mission.  These  papers  were  a  trophy 
of  vidiich  he  would  not,  therefore,  allow  himself  to  be 
dispossessed.  He  observed  to  Arnold,  that  danger 
of  any  kind  could  now  no  longer  be  in  question,  ex- 
cept so  fiu:  as  to  show  that  they  both  despised  it ;  and 
added,  that  he  would  keep  the  papers,  which  brought 
him  into  greater  peril  than  Arnold,  and,  to  allay  nis 
fears,  would  secret  them  in  his  boots.  Arnold  sub- 
mitted, and,  leaving  Andr6  in  Smitli's  house,  returned 
to  his  quarters,  from  wMch  he  had  been  absent  since 
the  dafN)eforp.  The  patrol,  spread  through  the 
whole  neighbourtiood,  nuule  it  imprudent  for  Andr^ 
to  begin  his  journey  before  twilight.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Smith :  each  had  a  passport  from  Am<dd, 
**  to  go  to  the  lines  of  White  plains,  or  lower,  if  the 
bearer  thought  proper ;  he  being  on  public  business.*' 
—They  were  acoo^ed,  at  Crompood,  by  an  American 
officer  of  militia,  who  told  them  that  it  was  too  late 
fur  them  to  reach,  that  evening,  any  other  quarters. 


In  order  not  to  awaken  his  suspicions,  thry  rpsol^-fd 
to  pass  the  nif  ht  there.  The  next  day,  ^  \brj 
crossed  the  Huoson  to  King's  ienry,  pushiiig  fbrwd 
when  they  were  not  observed,  and  uackeniag  tbnr 
pace  to  conceal  their  eagemett,  wherever  they  wm 
likely  to  be  seen.  By  means  of  their  {NMpocts,  the? 
traversed  all  the  American  posts  without  molttteticin 
They  arrived,  uninterrupted,  a  little  beyond  PiBe\ 
bridge,  a  viUage  situated  on  the  Croton :  they  had 
not,  however,  crossed  the  lines,  although  they  omiU 
descry  the  ground  occupied  by  the  English  Tidmn 
Smith,  looking  all  around,  uid  perceiving  do  onf , 
said  to  Audrfe,  **  You  are  saf^-good  bye,"  and  retook, 
at  full  q)eed,  the  road  by  which  they  had  ooiDr. 
Andre,  on  his  part,  believing  himself  out  of  dsogvr, 
and  all  further  precaution  superfluous,  put  »pur»  to 
his  horse.  He  had  proceeded  four  leagues  oovBid 
with  the  same  good  fortune ;  he  could  see  the  liud. 
son  once  more,  and  was  about  entering  Tarrytawiu 
the  border  village,  when  a  man,  armed  with  s  gm, 
sprang  suddenly  from  the  thickets,  and  tebiog  the 
reins  of  his  bridle,  exclaimed,  "  Where  are  yw 
bound?"  At  the  same  moment,  two  otben  lu 
up,  who  were  armed  in  like  manner,  sad  ibnMd, 
with  the  first,  part  of  the  patrol  of  the  voliinterr 
militia  that  guarded  the  lines.  They  were  mt 
in  uniform,  and  Andr^,  pre>occupied  by  the  ides  tint 
he  was  no  longer  on  enemy's  gnNind,  tboofiii 
that  they  must  be  of  his  own  party.  Itdidnot,tlim> 
fore,  occur  to  him  to  show  them  his  passports,  vbidi 
was  suflicient  to  deceive  Americans^  and  oookl  not 
alter  Iiis  destination,  if  those  who  arrested  bin  «m 
of  the  English  side.  Instead  of  answering  th«ir 
question,  he  asked  them,  in  his  turn,  iriiere  tB<7  be- 
longed to.  They  replied,  "  To  below,"— wonh  i»^ 
femng  to  the  coune  of  the  river,  and  inplyiBff  tlni 
they  were  of  the  Enarlish  party.  **  And  so  do  I," 
said  Andr6,  oonfinnea  in  his  mistake  by  this  dnU- 
gem.  « I  am,"  continued  he,  in  a  toneof  conun), 
**  an  English  officer  on  urgent  business,  and  I  do  po( 
wish  to  be  longer  detained.**  "  You  belong  to  va 
enemies,"  was  the  rejoinder,  « and  we  arrest  yoo. 
Andr6,  struck  with  astonishment  at  this  mexftdm 
language,  presented  his  passport ;  but  this  pspcr, 
after  the  confession  he  had  just  made,  only  served  to 
render  his  case  more  sospiciogs.  He  ofiered  ihflB 
gold,  his  hane^  and  promised  them  ^f^'^^'*^ 
and  permanent  provision  fram  the  Emish  |;ov«fn- 
ment,  if  they  would  let  him  escape.  Tboe  jwBf 
men,  whom  such  offers  did  but  animate  the  wfx^  ^ 
their  duty,  replied,  that  they  wanted  nothing.  Tbey 
drew  off  his  boots  and  detected  the  fttal  mm. 
They  no  longer  hesitated  to  carry  him  befoieoolaiw 
Jameson,  mo  commanded  the  out-posts,  ^i^ 
quesUoned  by  that  oflkxr,  he  still  called  biJBsel/  An- 
derion,  the  name  mentioned  in  his  V'^f^'^.^ 
evinced  no  discomposure ;  he  had  recoverrd  sU  ba 
presence  of  mind,  and,  forgetful  of  his  own  diapw. 
thought  only  of  Arnold's,  and  of  the  mesns  of  eirn- 
cating  hun.  To  apprise  him  of  U  safely,  be  beot^ 
Jameson  to  inform  the  commanding  oflioer  of  >t^ 
point  that  Anderson,  the  bearer  olliis  paaport,  «♦ 
detained.  Jameson  thought  it  more  sinpl*  to  oraff 
hhn  to  be  conducted  to  Arnold.  Hewasalmdion 
the  way,  and  the  thread  of  the  conspiracy  was  swot 
to  be  resumed  in  the  interview  of  the  aoooin|)l«fp 
when  the  American  colonel,  reooUecttng  that  U"* 
papers  found  upon  the  prisoner  were  In  the  bami 
writing  of  Arnold  himsdf,  and  adveituig  to  Uie  se^^- 
ral  extraordinary  features  of  the  business,  sent,  in  w 
haste,  after  the  pretended  Andenon,  aod  hid  biiD 
conveyed,  under  guard,  to  Old  Salem.  He  despaidi- 
ed,  at  the  same  time,  an  express  to  Washing 
chai^ged  with  a  letter  containing  a  ci«iBn«w*" 
account  of  this  a&ir,  and  with  the  dniuglits  v*i 
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otKrr  ftfea  taken  from  the  prisoner.  But  the  com- 
nmJiffMiief,  who  set  ont  on  the  same  day,  the 
tM  ^Stpteaber,  to  retom  to  his  army, had  pursued 
t  ^SmA  route  from  that  by  which  he  went  to 
EUiMud  the  messenger  was  compelled  to  re- 
tacrlttsitCDS  without  having  seen  him.  This  de- 
\sf  provfd  the  salvation  of  Amold.~J&mesou  was  a 
^Liat  soldier,  but  a  man  of  an  irresolute  temper, 
«d  BO  gmt  sagacity ;  moreover,  treachery  on  the 
(sr  of  Arnold  appeared  impossible  to  one  of  an  in- 
gmoas  sod  hooDumble  character.  He  began  to 
ivv  Us  fnt  suspicions  as  an  outrage  to  an  officer 
decagoskd,  as  Arnold  was,  by  so  many  noble  ex- 
r4oit\  sad,  vWiing  to  reoondle  the  deference  due  to 
ksB  with  the  oerfiirmanoe  of  his  own  duty,  he  wrote 
Lnt,  Uttt  Andenoo,  the  bearer  of  his  passport,  had 
Wfa  ineaied  on  the  2.^— Arnold  did  not  receive 
As  ifltuBBtion  until  the  morning  of  the  25th.  It 
«%ona  Monby;  afid  the  same  day,  or  the  one 
t4!ijnnDr,  had  been  selected  for  the  consummation 
M  the  pU.  Until  that  moment,  he  had  believed 
"ononfe  infrllible.  The  exhilaration  which  this  be. 
Irf  pfuhioed  was  even  remarked,  and  he  ascribed  it 
U)  lu»  fxpcftation  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  his  gene- 
rsu**bt  whom  he  bad  pleasant  news."  He  was 
tvy  wHb  the  aopropriate  arrangements  for  the  re- 
trfiko  of  a  faoay  of  more  welcome  visitors,  ^en  he 
fttnffd  the  letter  of  Jameson.  Those  who  were 
pftsrut  on  the  occasion  recollected,  afterwards,  that 
be  coold  not,  at  first,  conceal  his  dismay  and  extreme 
ifiiitiaa;  but  that,  reoovering  himself  quickly,  he 
uL  B  a  loud  voice,  that  he  would  write  an  answer  ; 
oidsmisainr  all  about  hun,  withdrew,  to  reflect  on 
tik^ooune  which  it  was  best  to  adopt  The  entrance 
<i  tvD  Amfrican  ofiicers,  however,  interrupted  his 
aifcaps.  They  were  sent  by  the  commander-in- 
dtfCud  iafonned  Arnold,  that  he  had  arrived  that 
MBing  at  FishkiU,  a  few  leagues  from  West  point  ; 
tU  bp  was  to  have  set  out  a  few  hours  after  them, 
»al  onU  Dol  be  &r  distant—Thus  did  the  most 
^^^min^  circomstanoes  rapidly  succeed  each  other. 
T^  oauflr  faed  no  resource  but  a  precipitate  flight 


precipitate  flight. 

^msiiig  fab  emotion,  he  told  the  two  officers  uat 

bf^qhidto  go  and  meet  the  general  alone,  fmd 

^H^I^'iBnat  to  follow  him.    He  then  entered 

t^ifanmentof  his  wife,  exclaiming—"  All  isdis- 

«*«*d :~  Andr^  is  a  prisoner :— The  oommander-hi- 

«W  will  know  every  thing  z—Tlie  discharge  of  can- 

Mi  vkjch  70a  hear,  is  a  salute,  and  announces  that 

»ktMt  tu  off:— Bum  all  my  papers:-  I  fly  to 

W  YoriL**    He  embraced  her,  as  well  as  their  in- 

w  ddd,  whom  she  carried  in  her  arms,  and,  solely 

*JJt  flu  his  escape,  left  her,  without  waiting  for  her 

W!f  BMMotfd  the  horse  of  one  of  the  two  officers, 

■■ndMd  towards  the  Hudson,  which  was  not  fu 

va  \a  house.    He  had  taken  the  precaution  to 

1*^  >l«iyi  ready  a  barge  well-manned,  he  threw 

tavtf  licadlang  into  it,  and  caused  the  boatman  to 

B^  far  the  British  sloop,  with  all  possible  de- 

^td.  The  barge,  bearing  a  fl^  of  truce,  was  still 

*wf  ftoB  the  heigfata  when  M^ehington  arrived. 

"ftvoQCeers  related  to  him  what  Uiey  had  wit- 

''•vi   Arnold  had  absconded.    His  wife,  m  the 

T"«s  of  despair,  seemed  to  fear  for  her  infant,  and 

■***wd  aa  obadnate*  silence.    No  one  knew  how 

^  '^•■1  dMse  extraordmary  incidents.    The  oom- 

*JJ»»»4Khief  repaired,  without  delay,  to  the  fort; 

^*t  pmL,  where,  however,  he  could  learn  nothing 

■J »  irrishre  hapnrt.    But  some  orders  issued  by 

Anrti  Ihe  diy  before,  redoubled  his  suspicions :  he 

'"^'^totiie  quarters  of  the  general,  and  at  this 

f^  JaacKHi  s  messenger  presented  himself,  and 

**^fliddie  packet  with  which  he  was  chairged. 

*^^A|tai  letmed,  for  a  few  minutes,  as  it  wer^ 

•'Tvwiawi  by  the  discovery  of  a  crime  which 


ruined  the  fiune  of  an  American  general,  and  wound- 
ed  the  honour  of  tfee  American  army.  Those  who 
were  near  him  anxiously  mterrogated  his  looks  in 
silence,  which  he  broke  by  saying,—.**  I  thought  that 
an  officer  of  courage  and  ability,  who  had  often  shed 
his  blood  for  his  country,  was  entitled  to  confidence, 
and  I  gave  him  mine.  I  am  convinced  now,  and  for 
the  rest  of  my  life,  that  we  should  never  trust  those 
who  are  wantinff  in  probity,  whatever  abilities  they 
may  possess.  Arnold  has  betrayed  us.*'— Meanwhile, 
the  precautions  required  by  the  occasion  were  every 
where  taken.  General  Heath,  a  &ithful  and  vigilant 
officer,  was  substituted  for  Arnold  at  West  point ;  the 
commanders  of  the  other  posts  were  admonished  to 
be  on  their  guard.  Greene,  who  had  been  invested 
with  the  command  of  the  army  during  the  absence 
of  Washington,  recalled  within  the  forts  the  garrisons 
which  the  traitor  had  dispersed,  and  ma^ed  a 
strong  division  near  to  the  lines.  Hamilton  lost  not 
an  instant  in  repairing  to  King's  ferry,  the  last 
American  post  on  the  side  of  New  York.  He  had 
the  mortification  to  learn,  that  a  very  short  time  be- 
fore his  anrival,  Arnold*s  barse  had  glided  by  with 
the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  and  was  then  getting  along 
side  the  Vulture,  some  miles  lower  down,  opposite 
Teller's  point,— an  anchorage  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  rreat  basin  of  the  Hudson,  which  is  called  Tap- 
pan  bay.  Livingston  had  remarked  the  barge  tliat 
carried  the  fugitive,  and,  his  suspicions  being  roused 
by  the  strange  movements  of  the  two  or  three  days 
previous,  would  have  stopped  it,  had  not  the  sailors 
of  his  spy-boats  been  ashore  when  it  passed.  Mes- 
sengers were  sent  to  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  and 
to  the  French  general,  to  inform  them  of  this  event 
The  express  wnich  bore  the  news  to  congress  travel- 
led with  such  rapidity,  that  he  reached  Philadelphia 
on  the  same  day  that  the  discovery  was  made  in  the 
camp.  The  magistrates  were  immediately  directed 
to  enter  the  house  of  Arnold,  and  to  seise  and  ex- 
amine his  papers.  They  found  nothing  there  relating 
to  the  conspiracy ;  but  he  had  left  memoranda  vdiicb 
furnished  ample  proof  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  ex- 
tortions and  peculations  of  which  he  had  been  accused 
two  years  before.  Jameson  caused  his  unknown 
prisoner  to  be  strictly  guarded.  The  latter  at  first 
suppressed  his  true  name,  from  consideration  for  Ar- 
nold ;  but,  the  day  after  his  capture,  supposing  that 
the  American  general  had  time  to  make  his  escape, 
he  said  to  Jameson,—**  My  name  is  not  Anderson ; 
I  am  major  Andre."  The  death  of  Andr6  (q.  v.), 
though  ignominious,  was  happiness  in  comparison 
with  the  nfe  of  Arndd.  Upon  his  establishment  in 
the  anny  of  Great  Britain,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
make  some  exertions  to  secure  the  attachment  6f  his 
new  friends.  With  the  hope  of  alluring  many  of  the 
discontented  to  his  standard,  he  published  an  address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  America,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  Justify  his  conduct  He  had  encountered 
the  dangera  of  Uie  field,  he  said,  from  apprehensior 
that  the  rights  of  his  country  were  in  danger.  He 
had  acquiesced  in  the  declaration  of  hidependence, 
thoii^  h»  thought  it  precipitate.  But  the  rejection 
of  tu^vertives  made  by  Great  Britain,  in  1776,  and 
the  rmch  alliance,  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  am- 
bitions views  of  tliose  who  would  sacrifice  the  happi- 
ness of  their  country  to  their  own  aggrandisement, 
and  had  made  him  a  confirmed  loyaliiS.  He  artfully 
mingled  assertions,  that  the  principal  members  of 
congress  held  the  people  in  sovereign  contempt 
This  was  followed,  in  about  a  fortnight,  by  a  pro- 
clamation, addressed  **  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  continental  anny,  who  have  the  real  interest  of 
their  country  at  heak,  and  who  are  determined  to  be 
no  longer  the  tools  and  dupes  of  congress  and  of 
France."    To  induce  the  American  officers  and  sol- 
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4icn  to  desert  the  cause  which  they  had  embnced, 
he  reprewsnted  that  the  corps  of  CaTalry  and  infimflr, 
iR^iich  he  was  authorlied  to  raise,  would  be  upon  the 
same  footing  with  the  other  troops  in  the  Britisli 
service ;  that  he  should  with  nleasure  advance  those 
whose  ^our  he  had  witnessed ;  and  that  the  private 
men,  who  joinml  him,  should  receive  a  bounty  of 
three  guineas  each,  besides  payment  at  the  foil  value 
for  horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements.  His  object  was 
the  peace,  liberty,  and  safety  of  America.  These 
proclamations  did  not  produce  the  effect  designed, 
and  in  all  the  hardships,  sufierinffs,  and  irritations  of 
the  war,  Arnold  remains  the  solitary  instance  of  an 
American  officer  who  abandoned  the  side  first  em- 
braced in  the  contest,  and  turned  his  sword  upon  his 
fonner  companions  in  arms.  He  was  soon  despatched, 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  make  a  diversion  in  Viiginia. 
With  about  1700  men,  he  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake 
in  Janua^,  1781,  and,  beins;  supported  by  sudi  a 
naval  force  as  was  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  service, 
he  committed  extensive  ravages  on  the  rivers,  and 
along  the  improtected  coasts.  It  is  said,  that,  while 
on  tms  expedition,  Arnold  inquired  of  an  American 
captain,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner,  what  the 
Americans  would  do  with  him,  ii  he  shoidd  &11  into 
their  hands.  The  officer  replied,  that  they  would  cut 
off  his  lame  leg,  and  bury  it  with  the  honours  of  war, 
and  hang  the  remainder  of  his  body  in  gibbets. — 
After  his  readl  from  Virginia,  he  conduct  an  ex- 
pedition ag^nst  New  London  in  his  native  state  of 
Connecticut.  He  took  fort  Trumbull,  Sept.  6,  with 
inconsiderable  loss.  On  the  other  side  of  the  harbour, 
lieutenantroolonel  Eayre,  who  commanded  another 
detachment,  made  an  assault  on  fort  Griswold,  and, 
with  the  neatest  difficulty,  entered  the  works.  An 
officer  of  the  conquering  troops  asked  who  command- 
ed, ^'  I  did,"  answered  colonel  Ledyard,  **  but  you 
do  now,**  and  presented  him  his  sword,  which  was 
immediately  plunged  into  his  own  bosom.  A  merci- 
less slaughter  now  commenced  of  the  brave  garrison, 
who  hadceased  to  resist,  and  the  greater  juirt  were 
either  killed  or  wounded.  After  bumuig  the  town, 
and  the  stores  which  were  in  it,  Arnold  returned  to 
New  York  in  eight  days.— He  survived  the  war  but 
to  drag  on,  in  perpetual  banishment  from  his  native 
oounti^,  a  dishonourable  life  amid  a  nation  that  im- 
puted to  him  the  loss  of  one  of  the  brightest  oma- 
'  ments  of  its  army — the  lamented  Andre.  He  trans- 
mttt«^  to  his  children  a  name  of  hateful  celebrity. 
He  obtained  only  a  part  of  the  debasing  stipend  of  an 
al30rtlve  treason.  His  complaints  soon  caused  it  to 
be  known,  that  all  the  promises  by  which  he  had 
been  inveigled  were  not  fulfilled.  .  But  baffled  trea- 
son appears  always  to  be  overpaid,  and  the  felon  is 
the  only  one  who  thinks  that  he  experiences  inius- 
tice.  He  enjoyed,  however,  tlie  rank  of  brigadier- 
ffeneral ;  but  the  officers  of  the  British  army  mani- 
tdSted  a  stronji^  repugnance  to  serve  with  him.  He 
possessed  their  esteem  while  he  fought  against  them  ; 
they  loaded  him  with  contempt  when  treason  brought 
him  over  to  their  side.  He  resided  principally  in 
England  after  tlie  conclusion  of  the  war,  was  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  afterwards  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  from  whom  he 
escaped,  aiul,  returning  to  England,  died  in  Glouces- 
ter place,  London,  June  H,  1801. 

Arnold,  Christopher;  a  peasant  of  Sommerfeld, 
near  I^ipsic,  celebrated  as  an  astronomer.  He  was 
bom  in  that  village  in  1646,  and  accomplished  so 
much  by  his  own  exertions,  that  he  corresponded 
wiUi  the  most  celebrated  literati  of  his  age,  whose 
original  letters  are  preserved  at  Leipsic,  in  the  library 
of  LTie  council,  where  may  also  be  seen  A/s  picture. 
He  erected  an  observatory  at  his  dwelling-house, 
whkh  preserved  the  memory  of  tliis  remarkable  man 


till  1794,  when  it  was  polled  down,  on  aooomii  of  its 
decay.  Unwearied  in  his  obsiervatiaDs,  he  disoovcnti 
many  phenomena  sooner  than  other  astrooomen  ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  two  comets  of  1683  and  1686,  to 
which  he  directed  the  attention  of  the  astrooaoien  of 
Leipsic.  He  acquired  yet  more  celebrity  by  his 
observation  of  the  transit  of  Mercury,  in  1690.  The 
magistracy  of  Leipsic  made  him,  on  this  oocasian,  a 
present  of  money,  and  remitted  his  taxes  for  1^ 
A.'s  observations  were  so  accurate,  that  they  were  re- 
ceived by  a  learned  periodical  journal  that  mpprmnd . 
at  that  time— 4he  Jcta  EndUontm,  (q.  v.)  A.  him- 
self published  *'  Signs  of  divine  Grace  exhibited  in  a 
solar  Miracle,"  in  1692,  4ta,  with  plates.  He  died  m 
1 695.  In  the  churdiyaid  at  Sommerfeld  is  the  amm- 
ment  of  this  astronomical  peasant,  by  whose  name 
the  celebrated  astronomer  Schroter  distinguisfaed 
three  valleys  in  the  moon. 

Arnold,  John ;  a  miller,  known  by  a  law-suit  ia 
which  he  was  engaged  during  the  reign  of  Frrderic 
II.  (the  Great),  kuig  of  Prusrai.  The  king  believed 
that  the  miller  h^  suffered  great  injustice  by  a 
decision  in  favour  of  his  territorial  lord,  and  deposed 
the  minister  of  justice,  and  several  other  offioen,  on 
their  refusal  to  change  the  ludgment.  He  then  un- 
dertook the  office  ofjudge  himself,  and  reversed  tlse 
sentence.  By  this  act,  one  of  the  bfst  monarchs  was 
made  to  resemble  one  of  the  worst,  Ferdinand  Vll^ 
who  reversed,  in  a  similar  way,  the  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Aiguelles.  The  case  became  notarions 
throughout  Europe,  and  added  to  the  fame  of  Fndmc 
as  a  general  that  of  a  lover  of  justice.  It  after, 
wards,  liowever,  became  evident  that  the  monarch 
had  been  seduced  into  injustice  by  his  seal  for  equity ; 
and  those  of  the  judges  who  had  been  imprteoord 
were  set  at  liberty.  This  case  affords  an  instanoe  of 
the  danger  to  which  the  cause  of  justice  is  exposed 
under  an  arbitrary  government,  even  a^ien  ibe 
sovereign  is  well  disposed.  The  memoirs  of  ¥ettei- 
beck,  captain  of  a  Prussian  vessel,  exhibit  a  proof  of 
the  general  admiration  excited  by  this  act  of  supposed 
justice.  Nettelbeck  came  to  Lisbon,  and,  aiini  the 
people  learned  that  he  was  a  Prussian,  a  crowd  a»- 
semoled,  and  accompanied  him,  for  a  long  time,  with 
loud  shouts.  The  same  man  was  afterwards  csptur- 
ed  by  the  Algerines ;  but,  when  the  dey  leaned  that 
he  was  a  suoject  of  the  great  king^  he  set  him  iak 
mediately  at  liberty,  to  show  his  respect  for  Ftvderic. 

Arnold,  Dr  Samuel,  a  distinguished  English  cent- 
poser,  was  bom  in  1739  or  1740,  and  rpceivid  hi» 
musical  education  in  the  chapel  royal,  in  London.  In 
his  2Sd  year,  he  was  the  author  of  a  dramatic  oonpo- 
sition,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  a  composer  at 
the  Covent-garden  theatre.  Here  he  sK  to  music 
the  Maid  of  the  Mill.  He  distinguished  himself  still 
more  by  his  oratorios  of  the  Cure  of  Saul  (poetry  by 
Brown)  and  Abimelech.  To  these  succeeded  the 
oratorios  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  the  ResurrectkKi, 
of  whidi  the  former,  in  particular,  is  highly  dis- 
tinguished. He  composed,  also,  many  vocu  and  in- 
strumental pieces  for  the  garden  concerts.  He  was 
made  doctor  of  music  at  Oxford,  and,  in  1783,  ofgan- 
ist  of  the  royal  chapel.  He  prepared  an  edition  of 
all  the  works  of  Handel,  in  36  vols.,  folia  In  1789, 
he  \vas  made  director  of  the  academy  of  ancient  music; 
four  years  afterwards,  organist  at  Westminster  abbey, 
and,  in  1796,  conductor  of  the  annual  pecfonnanoes 
in  the  church  of  St  Paul,  for  the  beneUt  of  the  sons 
of  cleigymen.  In  1798,  he  composed  his  oratorio  of 
Elijah,  or  the  Shunamite  Woman,  in  which  Madame 
Mara  sang.  He  died  in  1802,  and  was  buried  cm  the 
northern  side  of  the  choir  of  Westminster  abbey. 
VariotLs  as  were  his  compositions,  his  inventive  talrai 
was  but  limited. 

Arnoldists.    See  Amoid  of  Brcttia, 


AENOT  ^ARK  ACAN. 


Aim,  HofD,  a  Scottish  historical  aDdaotiqaRrian 

vite,  «M  bora  at  Leitb,  in  1749.    HJs  name  origi- 

mOim  PbUodc,  which  he  changed  in  early  fife 

lir  AiBDl»  on  &iling  heir,  thnwgh  &  mother,  to  the 

cototf  Biioonno  in  Fife.    As  ''Hugo  Amot  of 

Bdeno,  Esq.,"  he  is  entered  as  a  member  of  the 

ftabyflf  Adrocates,  December,  5, 1772,  when  just 

abnit  to  complete  his  twenty-third  year.    A  settled 

Mftii,  the  result  of  a  severe  cold  which  he  caught 

•hifftMith  year,  and  which  was  always  acgrayiSed 

If  amioD  of  any  kind,  became  a  serious  oEfitniction 

lihi»|in|n8i  at  the  bar,  and  perhaps  caused  hmi  to 

mkiiatteotknto  liteiature.    In  1779,  appeared 

hi'^Hittvy  of  Edinbnigh,''  1  vol.,  4to.  a  work  of 

nch  nsesich,  and  graUy  superior  in  a  literary 

pool  of  view  to  the  cAerality  of  local  works.    The 

<^  cf  the  UstaricBlpart  is  elecant  and  epigiamma- 

tic,  with  a  vein  of  causticity  hiffhly  characteristic  of 

iktiislior.  Heafterwaidspnbli^edseyenil  pamphlets 

■dcsafsofatempoiaiy  or  local  nature.    In  1785, 

anwnd  his  ''Collection  of  Celebrated  Criminal 

Tmis  is  Scotland,  with    Historical   and   CriUcal 

KaMiks,"  1 W.  4to. ;  a  woik  of  perhaps  eveiTgreat- 

e  maith  than  his  hikory  of  Edinburgh,  and  written 

■  (kc  ane  acutely  metaphpical  and  epigrammatic 
<9ii  Mr  A  only  sorviTed  the  publication  of  this 
««k  Aoit  a  twelTemoDth,  dying  hi  1786,  aged  37. 
TViafaaft  made  nq>id  advances  on  him,  and  long 
Mm  hs  death,  reduced  his  person  almost  to  a 
Miv.  Hairy  Eiakine,  meethig  him  one  day  eat- 
og&ikied  httldodt  or  spelding,  is  said  to  have  ac- 
cisrd  him  thus :  «« Mr  Amot,  1  am  glad  to  see  you 
l«^like  yoor  meat.**  Amot  hhnself  was  a  wit 
lai  bnoorisL  On  one  oocasicm,  while  laboorine 
■dff  aaduoa,  he  was  annoyed  by  the  bawling  S 
iMSKllmg  sand  on  the  street:  ''The  rascal!" 
i^Uk  oafifftanate  invalid, "  he  spends  as  much 
Mk'naminute,  as  would  serve  me  for  a  month !" 
bka  pofessianal  character,  Mr  A.  was  animated 
By  •  dihrahoos  switiment  of  honour  worthy  of  all 
i^aBilion.  He  was  so  little  oi  a  casuist,  that  he 
vwidaeiir  undertake  a  case,  unless  he  were  per- 
WUfBtirfHl  as  to  its  justice  and  l^ity.  He  had 
«a  occHion  to  refine  employment  which  fell  be- 
*(^kiso«nslaidaid  of  honesty,  though  it  might 
mheea  noiiabie,  and  attended  by  not  the  sli^tr 
"i^ksdeofdimoe.  On  a  case  beinff  once  bro^t 
*vv  hni,  of  &e  merits  of  which  he  oad  a  very  bad 
•f«)B,beaid  to  the  intended  litigant,  hi  a  serious 
■"wTt  ■  Play,  what  do  you  suppose  me  to  be?** 
**  Vlij,"  lonicred  the  client,  "  I  understand  yon  to 
» t  kwyer."  **  I  thought.  Sir,"  said  Amot  stemly, 
*;  fDQ  Unk  ne  for  a  sooondrel."  The  litigant,  though 
*  pcrtnis  thought  that  the  majw  included  the 
'•«  |iQ|KHitian,  withdrew  abashed. 

AtviTLr,  Sophie ;  a  Parisian  actress,  &med  in  the 
'^  of  gallantry  and  wit,  was  bom  at  Paris,  m 
ITfl  Her  &ther  kept  a  hdiel  garni,  and  gave  her 
tfudedacation.  Nature  endowed  this  ficivourite  of 
(^("feflHUi  public  with  sprightly  wit,  a  tender  heart, 
t  ckfttiog  voice,  and  the  most  beautiful  eyes. 
|^*R  benght  hfr  upon  the  stage,  where  she  de- 
y^  tht  mblic  from  1757  to  1778.    The  princess 

■  ^Wesa  happened  to  be  in  retirement  at  the  f^al 
•<n^.  It  was  the  custom,  at  that  thne,  for  hidies 
aittkto  ooBfesa,  m  Passion  week,  the  sms  com- 
*Sri  dnriog  LenL  The  princess  was  struck  with 
Vnsy  Iw  vaietj  that  sang  at  the  evening  mass. 
Zti*^*'"*  '*■'  Sophie  Arooult.  The  superin- 
^'^^  of  the  nijwX  choir  was  informed  by  the  prin- 
o«  of  the  disoovery  which  she  had  made,  and, 
||^««  iMr  BMKher's  will,  Sophie  was  obliged  to  join 
^  dMir,  vheie  madame  de  Pompadour  lieard  her 
yy>  ciriafaBed  senUmentally .  «  Such  talents  are 
•■^  to  isake  a  princess."    This  paved  the  way 


for  Sophie  to  the  Parisian  open,  where  she  soon  he- 
came  queen,  and  shone  narticulariy  as  Thealire  in 
Castor  and  Pollux,  as  Ephise  in  Dardanus,  as  Iphi- 
genia  in  Iphijrenia  in  Aulis.  By  her  betuity,  her 
exquisite  performance,  and  her  vivacity,  she  en- 
chanted  every  one.  Ail  persons  of  rank  and  all  the 
literati  sought  her  society :  among  the  latter  werit 
d'Alemberl,  Diderot,  Helv^us,  Mably,  Dudos,  and 
Rousseau.  She  was  compared  to  Ninon  de  TEnclos 
and  Aspasia;  she  was  sung  by  Dorat,  Bernard, 
Rhulieres,  Marmontel,  and  Favart.  Her  wit  was  so 
successful  at  the  time,  that  her  bans  mois  were  col- 
lected.  It  was  sometimes  severe,  when  she  wished 
to  make  her  superiority  felt,  and  yet  she  had  no 
enemies.  She  died  in  1808,  in  the  very  chamber  in 
whidi  the  admiral  Coligny  was  murdered;  and  in 
the  same  year  with  her,  the  actresses  Clairon  and 
DumesnU.  In  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  she 
bought  the  parsonage^iouse  at  Lusarche,  and  trans- 
fonned  it  into  a  country  house,  with  this  Inscription 
over  the  door — lie  missa  est.  Her  third  son.  Con* 
stant  Dioville  de  Brancas,  colonel  of  cuirassierB,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Wagram. 

Aboba,  or  Arobb  (by  some  spelled  and  proaoonoed 
arrobe ;  in  Spanish,  airoba ;  in  the  dialect  of  Pera, 
aurrmij.  1.  A  weight  used  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Goa, 
Braiil,  and  in  all  Spanish  America.  The  weight  of 
these  arobas  differs  much.  The  aroba  of  Madrid, 
and  almost  all  over  Spain,  weighs  twenty.five  pounds 
avoirdupois. — 2.  A  measure  ror  wine,  brandy,  and 
honey :  1  =  8  asumbras,  =  32  quartillos,  =  806*5 
arrobas  menores,  used  for  measurinff  oil,  =  6S6*8 
cubic  inches  of  Paris  measure.  At  MiOiBga,  the  aroba 
is  equal  to  794  cubic  hiches,  Paris  measure. 

AapiNo,  Josephino  d' ;  an  eminent  painter,  bora 
1560,  at  Rome.  The  precocity  of  his  talent  for 
painUng  caused  him  to  be  employed,  at  a  very  eariy 
age,  in  omamentinff  the  Vatican,  as  assistant  to  the 
artists  engaged  in  Uiat  design ;  when,  luckily  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  that  pontiff 
took  him  under  his  protection,  and  save  him  every 
opportunity  to  improve  himself.  In  France,  to  which 
he  went  with  cardinal  Aldobrandini,  he  was  knitted. 
His  death  took  phioe  at  Rome,  1640. 

AasACAN ;  a  mariUme  province  in  the  British  Bir- 
mese  territories,  which,  with  its  dependencies,  Ru- 
maree,  Cheduba,  and  Sandowy,  lies  Detween  18*  and 
21«  N.  lat  On  the  N.  it  is  separated  from  the  ChiU 
tagong  district  by  the  ri^er  Nauf ;  on  the  E.  it  has 
the  Anacan  mountains ;  on  the  S.  Bassein  of  Pegu ; 
and  on  the  W.  the  bay  of  BengaL  Its  extreme 
length  may  Im  estunated  at  230  miles,  and  its  average 
brndth  at  60.  Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
this  province  is  covered  with  thick  woody  jungles ; 
min  is  frequent  When  conquered  by  the  Briti^i,  in 
1825.  not  more  than  400  square  miles  of  the  whole 
surikoe  were  supposed  to  be  under  cultivation ;  and 
the  total  population  was  estimated  at  100,000  souls, 
of  whom  six-tenths  were  Mughs,  three-tenths  Ma- 
hommedans,  and  one-tenth  Birmese.  The  prospec- 
tion  annual  revenue  for  five  years  was  estimated  at 
220,000  rapees.  A  native  history  of  Arracan  begins 
in  A.  D.  701,  and  continues  through  a  series  of  120 
native  princes,  down  to  modem  tunes.  According 
to  this  document,  its  sovereigns  formerly  occupied  a 
much  more  important  Station  in  the  politics  ot  India 
than  they  have  recently  done:  for,  acoofding  to 
these  annals,  the  dominions  of  Arracan  at  one  period 
extended  over  Ava,  part  of  China,  and  a  portion  of 
Bengal.  Certainly,  at  present,  nothing  remahis  to 
Indicate  such  a  prior  state  of  power  and  civilisation, 
for  its  condition,  when  acquired  by  the  British,  was 
to  the  last  degree  savage  and  barbarous.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  until  the  Birmese  invasion,  it  had 
ever  been  so  completely  subdued  as  to  acknowledge 
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permanent  vassalage  to  a  foreign  power,  although 
the  Mo^^uls  and  Peguers  had  at  di£ferent  times  car- 
ried their  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  oountrf .  During 
the  reign  of  Aurengzebe,  the  imfortunate  Sultan 
Shuja,  his  brother  and  rival,  was  basely  murdered  by 
the  Arracan  Raja.  The  Portuguese,  sometimes  as 
allies,  at  others  as  open  enemies,  gained  an  esta* 
blishment,  which  only  decayed  with  the  general  ruin 
of  their  mterests  in  Asia.  In  1783  (corresponding 
with  the  Mugh  year  1146),  the  province  was  con- 
quered, afler  a  feeble  resistance,  by  the  Birmese, 
and  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Cheduba,  Ram- 
ree,  Sandowy,  and  the  Broken  Isles.  The  Mugfas 
8ul»equently  made  many  efforts  to  rescue  their  coun- 
try, more  especially  in  1811,  under  a  rebel  chief 
named  Kingberring ;  but  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  bravery,  discipline,  and  cruelty  of  the  Biimese ; 
who  even  managed  to  extort  a  surplus  revenue,  of 
which  about  18,000  rupees  were  annually  remitted 
to  Ava,  for  the  support  of  the  white  elephant  and  his 
establishment  Arracan  proved  the  grave  of  general 
Morrison's  army  in  1625,  and  has  continued  equally 
destructive,  even  to  the  native  regiments  stationed 
on  the  sea-coast  and  among  the  isumds.  Its  popu. 
lation  is  scanty  and  uncivilued ;  it  possesses  no  arti- 
cle of  export  but  salt ;  yields  little  revenue ;  requires 
a  burdensome  civil  and  military  establishment ;  and, 
in  a  merely  pecuniary  point  of  view,  is  a  most  un- 
profitable acquisition.— >The  chief  diet  of  the  people 
of  Arracan  is  rice,  with  fish  or  vegetables ;  those  vdio 
can  afford  it  eat  poultry.  Little  flesh  is  eaten,  and 
milk  is  never  used.  An  article,  however,  in  univer- 
sal demand,  and  which  is  necessarily  manu&ctui^ 
only  near  the  coast,  is  putrescent  shrimps  and  whit- 
ings, after  being  oried  in  the  sun,  which  are  pounded 
in  a  mortar  with  crabs,  and  seasoned  with  salt.  Toddy 
is  drunk  by  the  people  of  Arracan,  both  male  and 
female ;  but  the  Birmans,  although  addicted  to  the 
use  of  spiritous  liquors,  prefer  opium  either  to  chew 
or  smoke,  and  its  use  is  common  to  both  sexes,  and 
to  every  class  of  people.  The  following  cut  repre- 
sents the  prevailing  costumes  of  Arracan  moun- 
taineers:— 


Arrack.     See  Arack, 

Arraoon,  tlie  rpalm  of,  constituted,  formeriy,  the 
second  chief  division  of  Spain,  and  was  oompcMed  of 
tile  kingdoms  of  Arragon,  Valencia,  and  Mallorca, 
and  the  principality  of  Catalonia.  Down  to  the  time 
of  tlie  marriage  of  king  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  with 
Isabella,  heiress  of  Castile,  A.  formed  a  kingdom 
separate  from  Castile,  and  comprised  not  only  the 


four  countries  above  named,  but  also  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1516,  it  was 
united  for  ever  with  Castile;  but  the  Amcooiaa 
provinces  retained  their  privileges,  liberties,  ana  lawi, 
which  they  lost,  almost  entirely,  after  the  Spanish 
war  of  succession,  because  they  had  attached  them- 
selves firmly  to  Austria ;  and  the  Bourbons,  oo  as- 
cending the  throne,  could  not  foigive  the  fidelity  of 
the  sul^ects  of  an  enemy.  The  present  province  of 
A.  still  preserves  the  title  of  a  Arrii^<f«m.  ItisbooDd- 
ed  N.  by  the  Pyrenees,  N.  IT.  hy  Navarre,  W.  by 
Castile,  S.  by  Valencia,  and  E.  by  Catalonia.  It 
contains  seventy  towns,  only  eight  of  which  are  con- 
siderable, vii.  Saragossa,  Albaraiin,  Balbastro,  Caia- 
taiud,  Darooca,  Jaca,  Taragona,  and  TenieL  Pop , 
m  1800,  658,630;  square  miles,  15,503.  A  part  of 
the  country  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  raienJly 
productive,  but,  in  some  parts,  stony  or  sandy.  The 
characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  are  industry,  acti- 
vity, national  pride,  and  courage. 

Arraign,  Arrajgnbiknt.  'to  arraign,  is  to  csall 
the  prisoner  to  the  bar  of  the  court,  to  answer  the 
matter  charged  upon  him  in  the  indictment.  It  is 
from  the  Lc^  ad  rationetn  ponere ;  in  F^ench^  ad 
resorit  or  a  resn.  (See  Blackstone's  Com,  v.  4,  p. 
322  and  note.) 

AaRAN  (the  ancient  Brandmos) ;  an  island  oo  the 
W.  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  frith  of  Clyde  and  ^ire 
of  Bute,  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length  and  ten 
in  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  two  parishes,  Kilbride 
and  Kilmory,  and,  vrith  the  exception  of  two  or  thm 
farms,  is  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  Tlie 
island  is  indented  with  several  fine  harboitrs,  the 
principal  of  which  on  the  west  side  are  Blackwater- 
foot  and  Loch  Ransa,  and  on  the  east  Broadwick  and 
Lamlash,  each  of  which  is  the  resort  of  nonerocH 
vessels  for  shelter  in  stormy  weather;  the  laUer 
describes  a  beautiful  semicircle,  defended  by  two 
islets,  and  would  contain  500  sail  at  once.  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island  is  a  noted  sea-mai^ 
termed  the  Cock  of  Arran,  and  to  the  southward  of 
Lamlash,  a  light-house  on  the  isle  of  Plada.  The 
coast  is  bold  and  rugged,  the  sur&oe  hilly,  and  in- 
tersected by  good  ruds,  and  the  soil  hard  and  pebbly, 
though  it  produces  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  in 
abuiSlance.  Mari,  lime-stone,  iron-stone,  free-«tooe, 
marble,  slates,  and  blind  coal  are  here  in  ptrofoskxi. 
On  the  summit  of  Goatfield,  a  mountiun  2840  fipK 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  found  peculiar  da- 
monds  called  Arran  stones,  with  some  fine  specimens 
ofjasper,  agate,  caimgorum,  and  Scottish  topa&  The 
white  fish  Emd  herring  fisheries  here  are  fiourishTog, 
and  employ  many  hundreds  of  hands.  Excellent 
salmon  and  trout  abound  in  the  hikes  and  m  the 
rivers  flowing  therefrom.  The  hills  affixd  shelter 
for  wild  deer,  and  pasture  for  bladt  cattle,  of  which 
1000  head  are  annually  transported  to  the  shire  of 
Ayr.  Considerable  quantities  of  kelp  used  to  be 
manufactured  here.  The  Gaelic  was  the  only  Jan- 
guage  spoken  till  lately,  but  the  English  is  now  pretty 
generally  used,  twelve  schools  having  been  rsta- 
blisiied  on  the  island  for  teaching  it.  Invalids  rt-sort 
hither  for  the  benefit  of  its  salubrious  air  and  tlie  <*x- 
oellence  of  the  whey  from  goat*s  milk.  Broadwick 
castle  stands  upon  an  eminence  overiooking  Broad- 
wick bay,  amidst  fine  plantations.  It  was  anciently 
an  important  fortress,  but  is  now  somewhat  modeniisrd 
and  occupied  by  the  agent  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 
Some  plaices  retain  the  name  of  Fingal,  of  whom  omd 
Ossian  tradition  still  speaks,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
hUtcr  died  here.  It  also  a£Ebided  refoge  to  Robert 
Bruce  and  his  fiiithful  followers  during  his  adverse 
fortune.  Several  cairns  and  Druidkru  tempJes  I'm- 
scattered  over  the  island.  Populatkm  of  the  iaIanJ 
in  1831,6427. 
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Auur  IUA513S,  or  Sodth  Arran  Islands  ;  three 

nbdi  Mr  the  wpsteni  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  At- 

Itfgk,  It  the  mouth  of  Galway  bay.    The  buqgest, 

Arim^  oomprises  4,607  acres ;  the  next,  Irnib- 

■Ho,  I^;  and  the  least,  Innis  Lehir,  906.    The 

tknptfluHk  coDimiie  in  a  more  primitive  state  than 

XoRii  Vaies,  or  than  any  other  part  of  Britain.    At 

Aruamen,  which  cootains  a  population  of  between 

f  af  3000»  are  remains  of  Dnildism,  open  temples, 

lion,  tfoae  pUlan,  sacred  mounts  and  raths,  mira^ 

cAms  ibiiDCains  and  sacred  groves.    The  religion  is 

eainij  Rman  Catholic,  imd  the  huiffuage  Celtic 

(tfrtidi  the  Irish  is  but  a  dialed).    The  sur&ce  of 

inuBore  is  devalcd  300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 

caUitiag  and  fertile.    Agriculture  and  fishing  are 

tkr  dttrf  vnploymenta.    Good  oats  are  raised,  weep 

R  avi  the  most  esteemed  calves  are  reared  here. 

TWnrietinof  fsfa  are  very  great;  and  the  board 

far  tk  fafaefies  have  erected  a  pier  450  feet  in 

kaphf  on  the  isUnd,  where  100  vessels  of  forty 

tsv  baiden  may  ride  safely.     There  are  forty- 

<ae  open  boats  and  seventeen  row-boats,  belonging 

to  ibe  port  Costume  here  also  is  original ;  the  boots 

aiit6  ftfpmHegf  made  of  untanned  leather,  are  pro- 

bdbtf  the  moat  corioos.    The  nrincipal  curiosities 

m  the  poftUiolea,  Kllmurry  ftrt,  and  Great  Ke- 

mVbeid.  This  is  the  station  of  a  preventive  water- 

fwi ;  sod  there  is  a  light-house,  exhibiting  a  re. 

T«KiB|[  light  of  a  bright  colour. 

AuAs,  cuital  of  the  department  Pas  de  Calais,  on 
tW  Birigable  river  Scarp,  contains  20,000  inhabi- 
tBli,a  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and  many  manu- 
hfxorics  of  tHWStzy,  faattiste,  lacM,  &c  A.  is  the 
■tt  of  i  bishop.  The  fortifications  consist  of  an 
Afvhr  vail,  gutfded  by  ten  partly  detached  bas- 
tsK,  trftal  ravelins  and  lunettes,  two  hom-worhs, 
■daeitMU,  which  forms  a  regular  pentagon  with 
fm-miieiy  bomlvproot  These  fortifications  were 
^fnnA  or  laid  oat  by  Vauban.  Here  he  firrt 
tafkfftd  his  trnaiUoos.  The  eUS,  or  old  town,  is 
vfned  Iran  the  vilkf  or  new  town,  by  a  wall  and 
^  hi  1640,  the  Fremsh,  under  the  marshals 
C^nae,  CfaatiUon,  and  Melleraye  conquered  A.  In 
i^,  the  Spaniards,  under  Cond^,  attempted  to  re- 
9m  afnm  them ;  but  Turenne  attacked  the  Spanish 
W  took  them  by  storm,  and  rescued  the  fortress. 

.iiaaon;  the  name  given  to  a  dass  of  indivijdaals 
«<>aheiieaodthe  neMibonring islands,  who  destroy 
ihEv  ova  sAprii^  at  the  moment  of  their  birth.  The 
Mty  of  Amojs  oonaisti  of  hundreds,  or  perhaps 
tkiiauli  of  both  aexes.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of 
fmoB  Artingoiahed  by  valour  and  mcarit,  and  hence 
««mie  iadividials  of  each  &mily  of  the  chiefr 
>»«rdie  ■nnbcr.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  all 
^ma  pnftss  themselves  warriors,  and  are  in 
I  Ant  and  well  made;  that  the  greatest  trust 
■Ueaee  are  reposed  hi  them ;  and  it  rather 

r>  that  the  women  consist  of  the  higher  ranks 
.  Thoe  are  different  gradations  in  this  oommii- 
Uf.vUdiare  to  be  recognised  from  the  mode  of 
*BM«g;  the  mora  profusely  the  men  are  tattooed, 
J^^ter  ia  their  rank  hi  society.  By  the  fundamental 
"*i«ftbe  society,  the  ofhpring  must  be  destroyed, 
^  >  aet  known  widi  oeftaSnty  by  whom  or  in 
^■Sfartieaiar  manner ;  the  murder  is  always  per- 
>yJia  SBGRt,  probably  by  strangulation ;  all  the 
"^■"tesre  exdoded ;  lor  it  b  said,  were  they  to 
**»■i^they  woold  be  adjudged  guUtyof  participa- 
^nipAtodcath.  SomeSmes  the  mother,  ani- 
5**  W  aalanl  aftotion^  tries  to  preserve  her  in- 
■^  Rsiils  the  pennaskms  of  her  husband  and 
">  msker  Antojs,  who  wish  to  consign  it  to  de- 
^^^^  te  in  menl  the  enormity  of  the  crime 
M  ^fal  the  females,  though  they  are  described 
andtender.    We  find  a  dancjng  giri 


pregnant  by  an  Arreoy  expressing  herself  thus  to  the 
£nglish  navigators :  <*  Pertiaps  the  Eiooa  or  deity  of 
England  might  be  offended  with  the  practices  of  the 
Arreoys,  but  her  own  was  not  displeased  with  them. 
However,  she  promised  if  we  would  come  firom  £ng« 
land  for  her  child,  she  mifffat  perhaps  keep  it  alive, 
provided  we  gave  her  a  natcbet,  a  shirt,  and  some 
red  feathers."  That  the  rules  of  the  community  are 
very  strict,  may  be  inferred  firom  an  mstanoe  given 
by  captain  Bligh.  A  chief,  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, married  a  sister  of  the  kinff  of  Otaheite,  by 
whom  he  liad  eight  children,  ana  the  whole  were 
destroyed  at  their  birth!  Nor  dki  this  enormity 
seem  to  originate  firom  any  other  source,  as  the 
parents  aftenrards  adopted  a  nephew  as  tlieir  heir. 
It  may  here  be  observed,  that  there  are  other 
practices  among  these  people  regarding  infiwticide, 
whidi,  though  we  want  materials  lor  positively 
affirming  the  fact,  may  perhaps  be  connected  with 
the  institutions  of  the  Arreoys.  When  an  Otaheitan 
chief  has  a  child  by  a  woman  of  the  lower  ranks,  it 
is  never  suftred  to  live ;  and  the  like  seems  to  take 
place  reciprocally  among  the  higher  ranks  of  females. 
The  king  and  queen  of  Otaheite  having  ceased  to  co- 
habit, he  had  taken  another  wife,  and  she  associated 
with  one  of  her  attendants  of  low  rank.  When  preg- 
nant, the  missionaries  endeavoured  to  persuade  her 
to  spare  her  child,  which  she  said  she  would  have 
done  had  it  been  her  husband's,  but  now  it  would  be 
base-bom,  and  roust  perish ;  and  she  resisted  all  en- 
treaties to  the  contrary.  Afterwards,  having  visited 
them,  she  excused  herself  for  having  put  t&  hifant 
to  deaUi,  stating  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ooun« 
try  to  murder  afi  base-bom  children,  and  hen  being 
by  a  low  man,  she  had  only  complied  with  the  usuiu 
practice.  Indeed  it  is  aflSrmed  by  the  missionaries 
who  visited  that  island  hi  1797  to  lie  a  common  pro- 
ceeding among  all  ranks  to  strangle  infants  the  mo- 
'  tbej  are  bom.    **  A  perpe&tor  of  this  horrid 


act,'*  the  narrator  observes,  '*  was  among  those  whom 
curiosity  attracted  to  visit  us.  She  was  a  good-look- 
ing woman,  and  esteemed  by  the  natives  a  great 
boiuty,  which  1  suppose  to  be  the  inducement  that 
tempted  her  to  murder  her  child;  for  here  the 
number  of  women  bearing  no  proportion  to  the  men, 
those  esteemed  handsome  were  courted  with  great 
gifts,  and  got  so  accustomed  bo  cliange  theh-  husbands, 
to  go  with  them  from  pUce  to  place,  and  run  after  the 
diversions  of  the  island,  that  rather  than  be  debarred 
those  pleasures,  they  stifle  a  parent's  feelings,  and 
murder  their  tender  diildren/*  Thus  many  hundreds 
bom  into  the  worid  are  never  suffi'red  to  see  the  light ; 
and  so  little  criminality  in  the  opinion  of  the  natives 
is  attached  to  the  deed,  that  many  women  disclose 
the  ndmber  they  have  put  to  death  without  scniple. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  births  on  the  isUnd  perish  in  this  manner. 
The  Arreoys  enjoy  great  privileges,  and  are  every- 
where united  by  the  reciprocal  ties  of  friendship  and 
hospitality.'  When  they  visit  different  islands,  they 
receive  presents,  and  are  entertained  with  feasting 
and  dramatic  exhibitions ;  and  all  this  they  seem  to 
expect  rather  as  a  matter  of  right  than  of  courtesy. 
Their  clothes  are  of  the  finest  materials.  They  pass 
their  time  ui  luxurious  idleness,  perfuming  their  hair 
with  fragrant  oils,  shiging  and  phiying  on  the  flute, 
and  passing  from  one  amusement  to  another.  It  has 
been  aflkmed,  but  perhaps  without  suflkient  founda- 
tion, that  a  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes 
prevails  in  their  society;  however,  they  are  per- 
mitted great  latitiide  hi  their  amours,  except  hi 
times  of  danger,  as  almost  all  are  fighting  men. 
Sufficient  uiauoements  are,  therefore,  hdd  out 
to  be  admitted  into  this  mvsterious  community. 
Any  one  may  withdraw  at  pleasure  from  the  so- 
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detj ;  and  an  example  is  given  of  a  chief  who  had 
killed  his  finUbom  child,  and  preserved  (he  second, 
having  withdrawn  in  the  interval.  A  woman  who 
ceases  to  be  an  Arreoy  incurs  a  reproachful  name, 
signiiying  **  bearer  of  children."  Thus,  while 
in  most  other  countries  the  name  of  parent  con- 
fers honour  and  respect,  among  the  Aireoys  of  Ota- 
heite  It  is  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  and  reproadL 
**  There  are  two  causes  "  says  Mr  Forster,  ^  which  fit- 
vour  the  existence  of  the  Anreoys :  lint,  the  necessity 
for  enteitainine  a  body  of  warriors  to  defend  their 
fellow  citixens  nom  the  invasion  and  depredations  of 
enemies ;  secondly,  it  was  necessary,  by  sudi  an  as- 
sociation, to  prevent  the  too  rapid  increase  of  the 
number  of  their  chie6.  Periiaps,"  he  remarks, 
*'  some  intelligent  Otahdtan  hiwgiver  might  foresee 
that  the  common  people  would  at  length  grdan  under 
the  yoke  of  such  petty  tyrants,  whose  number  was 
ever  multiplying.''  The  ordinary  practice  of  in&nti- 
cide  is  ascribed  by  Mr  Wilson,  who  visited  the  South 
Seas  in  1801,  merely  to  the  love  of  pleasure  and  ava- 
rice, whif^  latter  passion  had  gained  great  ascendency 
since  the  interooorse  of  the  is&oders  with  Europeans : 
<*  being  well  aware,"  says  he,  <'  that  the  beauty  of 
females  rearing  fiunilies  experiences  an  earlier  decay, 
It  is  anxiously  preserved  for  their  visitors,  by  destruc- 
tion of  their  ofipring,  or  even  by  procuring  abortion." 
Perhaps  the  murderous  practices  of  the  Arreoys  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands  may  have  originated  in  some 
religious  principle.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears 
tha^  in  the  ordinary  destruction  of  mfiuits  by  the 
Islanders  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  there  is  nothing 
of  a  sacrificial  nature ;  for  though  they  do  not  sup- 
pose that  their  displeasure  is  thereby  incurred,  they 
do  not  pretend  that  the  practice  is  acceptable  to  anj 
of  their  divinities.  Mr  Malthus,  we  may  add, 
ascribes  the  origin  of  the  Arreoy  institutions  to  a 
superabundance  of  population,  and  the  necessity  of 
adopting  some  forciole  eiroedients  to  bring  it  within 
the  Ihnns  of  subsistence ;  out  if  this  view  were  cor- 
rect, the  crime  of  infiuiticide  would  not  be  confined, 
as  it  is  in  the  present  case,  to  the  higher  classes. 
See  Forster's  Vojfage^  vol.  ii. ;  Cooke's  Firtt  and 
Second  Foyage$;  Bliffh's  Votfage;  Missionaiy 
Vojfage;  Hamilton's  Aceount  of  the  Lo9$  of  the 
Pandora, 

Arrbbt  (finom  the  French  arrittTy  to  stop)  Is  the 
apprehending  or  restrainuig  one's  person,  which,  in 
dvil  cases,  can  take  place  legally  only  by  process  in 
execution  of  the  command  ofsome  court  or  oflbsers 
of  justice;  but,  In  criminal  cases,  any  man  may 
airest  without  warrant  or  precept  Some  persons  are 
privileged  from  arrest— ambassadon  and  their  do- 
mestic servants,  oflfcers  of  courts  of  Justice,  witnes- 
ses, and  all  other  persons  necessarily  attending  any 
court  of  record  upon  business,  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, and,  in  England,  peers  and  bishops  likewise. 

Abbwdjsub,  or  AamAJS ;  son  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  and  the  dancer  Phillna,  consequently  a  half- 
brother  of  Alexander,  whom  he  also  nomlmdly^  suc- 
ceeded in  the  government  When  he  was  deprived 
of  his  reason  by  poison  administered  by  Olymplas, 
Perdiocas,  and  after  him,  Antipater,  governed  in  his 
pkce.  After  a  nominal  reign  of  six  and  a  half  years, 
ne  was  put  to  death,  with  his  wife,  Eurydioe,  by 
Olympias. 

AaaiA;  the  heroic  wife  of  Caadna  Pastus,  who, 
being  suspected  of  a  conspiracy  acainst  the  emperor 
Clanditts,  was  ordered  to  destroy  himself.  Peroeiv. 
Ing  him  hesitate,  she  plunged  a  dagger  into  her 
braast,  and  presented  it  to  Eer  husband  with  these 
words:  «*  Pa«e,  nm  dUe« "  (Patns,  U  is  not  ptii^). 

Arbiam,  a  Greek  historian,  native  of  Nicomed^ 
flourished  in  the  2d  century,  under  the  emperon 
Adrian  and  the  Antonhies.    He  was  first  a  priest  of 


CeR« ;  but,  at  Rome,  he  became  a  disciple  of  Epic- 
tetus.  He  was  honoured  with  the  dttsenahip  of 
'Rome,  and  appointed  prefect  of  Cappadoda  by  the 
emperor  Adrten,  who  patronisfid  him  on  acooimt  of 
his  learning.  In  this  capadty,  he  dtstingnlsbed  him- 
self in  the  war  against  the  Massagetse,  and  was  af- 
terwards advanced  to  the  senatoriu,  and  even  oonsu* 
lar  dignities.  Like  Xenophon,  he  imited  the  litcAry 
with  Uie  military  character.  No  less  than  seven  vt 
the  epi^es  of  Pliny  the  younger  are  addressed  U 
A.  His  historical  writings  are  numerous;  bat  of 
these,  with  the  exception  of  some  fiagments  in 
Photius,  only  two  remain.  The  first  is  composed  of 
seven  books  on  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  which, 
being  prindpally  compiled  from  the  memoirs  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Arlstobulos,  who  both  served 
undiv  that  l^g,  are  deemed  proportionably  valimhle. 
To  this  work  M  added  a  book  <m  the  a&irs  of  India, 
which  pursues  the  history  of  Alexander,  but  is  not 
deemea  of  equal  authority  with  the  former.  An 
epistle  from  A.  to  Adrian  is  also  extant,  emitied. 
Peripiua  PtnUi  Euxmi,  probably  written  while  lie 
was  prefect  of  Cappadoda.  There  are,  besades, 
under  the  name  of  A.,  a  Treatise  on  Tactics ;  a  Pr« 
riplus  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  which  the  authority  is 
doubtful;  and  his  Enchiridion,  an  exoelleot  BMxal 
treatise,  containing  the  discourses  of  Eplctetos.  The 
best  editions  of  A.  are  that  of  Gronovios,  Greek  and 
Latin,  1704,  folio;  of  Raphelius,  Greek  and  Latin, 
Amsterdam,  1750, 8vo. ;  and  of  Sdmeider,  Leipsk% 
1798.  Of  his  Enchiridion,  the  most  valuable  edkion 
is  that  of  Upton,  London,  S  vols.,  4Ui,  17S9.  The 
Expedition  of  Alexander  has  been  transbted  inta 
English  by  Rooke,  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  17:^. 

AaaiBoo ;  a  department  of  France,  bounded  oo  the 
east  by  Aude,  on  the  south-east  by  the  Eastern  Py. 
renees^  on  the  south  by  the  mountains,  and  on  tlie 
west  and  north  liy  the  department  of  the  Upper  Ga- 
ronne. Its  extent  is  244  square  miles,  or  143,300 
acres.  It  sends  two  deputies  to  the  Chamber,  b  in 
the  diocese  of  Pamien,  and  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  royal  tribimal  of  Toulouse,  It  contains  thrrr; 
arrondlssements,  20  cantons,  and  330  commnnev 
The  population  by  the  last  returns  appean  to  be 
229,760  inhabitants.  The  diief  towns  are  Tarvscon. 
Aix,  and  Mirepoix. 
Ajlboba.  See  Amba, 
Arrow.    See  Archery, 

Arrowroot  ;  a  kind  of  starch  manufiictored  fnoia 
the  roots  of  a  plant,  the  moramia  antndmaeeuy  a  na- 
tive of  South  America,  which  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  A,  is  so 
called  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to 
the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indians.  Itisaboottva 
feet  in  hdght;  has  broad,  pointed,  and  soniewiiai 
hairy  leaves ;  bears  small,  white  fiowers  in  duster^ 
and  globular  fruit  of  the  slae  of  cunants.  The  starch 
or  p^rder  of  the  airowroot  is  obtained  by  the  foUow- 
ing  process  :^The  roots  are  dug  when  a  year  old, 
aM  weU  washed,  and  beaten  in  deep  wooden  Borcari 
till  they  are  redooed  to  a  milky  pulp.  This  is  vrell 
washed  again  In  dear  water,  and  tfie  fibrooa  puUs 
which  are  found  among  it,  are  canfoUy  sepatmtMi, 
and  thrown  away.  It  S  next  passed  through  a  sieve 
or  coarse  doth,  and  sufiiered  to  stand  for  sosse  tiaie, 
till  the  starch  has  settled  to  the  bottom.  The  wMer 
Is  then  draiEn  ofi;  and  the  white  residue  is  aain 
washed ;  after  whidi  the  water  is  entirely  dninedoli; 
and  the  pulp,  when  dried  hi  the  sun,  is  found  to  be 
an  extrnaely  pure  slaroh,  which,  when  nduoed  to 
powder,  is  tlie  axrawroei  of  oommeice.  There  is  bo 
vegetable,  if  we  exonit,  perh^is,  the  salep  or  oreliis 
root,  which  yields  so  large  a  propottkm  cc  nutritious 
mucilage  as  this.  As  an  aitide  of  (Bet  for  chUdrna 
and  hiwida,  it  is  bivaluabley  more  espedally  in  all 
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faw  of  bowel  eonpfaUnis.  .Owing  to  the  grrat  de- 
waad  &r  It,  it  has  been  nuiich  aduTtenited,  and  care 
isR^oiRd  in  the  selection  of  it  The  purest  is  the 
JuBMt  or  Bfrmoda  arrowroot.  A  very  cheap  and 
tdcnUe  mbstitute  for  this  article  may  be  found  tu 
tW  ttrcfa  oUained  finom  the  potato  (see  Potato)^ 
itkb  eBmot  be  too  highly  lecommended. 

Xmmumu,  Aaron ;  hydrognpher  to  the  king  of 
drat  Britaio,  and  distinguished  as  a  constructor  of 
i^  aad  diairts.  His  works  are  frequently  adverted 
tonttoduds  for  comparison  and  reference.  Besides 
ifiiat  BODber  of  maps  and  charts,  he  published  a 
Vv  Gfoenl  Atlas,  4to,  1817,  to  accompany  the 
Lbboffa  GaseCteer.  He  was  also  author  of  a  pam- 
fUpt,  entitled  <<A  Companion  to  a  Map  of  the  World." 
Mr  i.  died  in  London,  where  he  had  long  lived  mudi 
RVdSfd,  in  1823,  aged  73. 

Attuu» ;  a  circle  of  the  Russian  government  of 
Xafa^md,  between  long.  43*  2V  and  44'  KX  E.  and 
i«.  5f  Sr  and  65*  28''N.  It  is  watered  by  the 
ihm  Tescha  and  Scbolka,  which  flow  to  the  Volga, 
k  iiaa  ondnbting  country ;  much  of  it  is  covered  with 
lui  lod  tone  part  of  it  with  swamps ;  but  it  pro- 
ten  lu  in  abundance,  and  com  sufficient  for  the 
M  tf  the  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  120/XX),  of 
Hob  4351  are  slaves  belonging  to  the  crown,  and 
i3M  belonging  to  other  iiuividual  nobles.  The 
(W  cBploTinent  is  wood  cutting,  potash  burning, 
■d  ^kaiag  linen  yam. 

Afecmi  (of  T\irkisJk  origin) ;  a  Russian  measure  of 
nfik.  lliffe  ancfains  make  seven  English  feet ; 
t  jOO  aidiis,  one  went.  Every  aischin  is  divided  Into 
Wnrtii  called  fttarUrs  or  tpanty  and  every  quarter 
■0  fov  wencbcdcs,  =  3l^iW  Paris  lines.— It  is  also 
iCkwsencasore.  One  Chinese  arschin  =  302  Paris 
i«i 

Amul,  a  royal  or  pnblic  magasine,  or  place  ap- 
f^tt^  for  the  making  and  keeping  of  arms  neces- 
■ly  fithrr  for  defence  or  assault  Some  derive  this 
*«■!  froB  «v,  hfartrtM  ;  others  from  an,  denoting 
i^mkme;  othen  again  from  ars  and  tenaiuSj  be- 
rtkii  was  the  defence  of  the  senate;  but  the  more 
.  imon  derives  it  fitan  the  Arabic  darsenaUf 
«^  9fjiSa  oTMenoL  The  arsenal  of  Venice  isthe 
pinr  vbne  the  galleys  are  built  and  laid  up.  The 
■■ai  of  Psrii  is  that  where  the  cannon  or  great  guns 
neat 

Afecnc  is  a  metal  of  very  common  occiurence, 
bar  fiMmd  in  combination  with  nearly  all  of  the 
^>tus  IB  their  native  ores.  It  is  of  a  bluish-white 
«i>ar,  lesdily  becoming  tarnished  on  exposure  to 
Kr.fnt  dunging  to  yeltow,  and  finally  to  black.  In 
^■^es,  it  eouals  copper,  is  extremely  brittle,  and 
>  At  BM  vnbtile  of  all  metals,  beginning  to  sub- 
^brfae  H  melta.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5*76.  It 
WW  vith  a  blue  flame  anda  white  smoke,  emitting 
*  o^  aell  of  garlic  It  commonly  bears  the 
>Mt  dhUkmnernkf  and  is  prepared  mim  the  white 
■viic  of  QOBBieice,  by  heating  this  substance  with 
*^«acMas  BMtter,  and  allowing  the  volatile  ar- 
*>Ktoeoodense  in  an  aiyoinuig  vessel.  Arsenical 
gy^  a  wy  abimdant  natunu  substance,  is  also 
^'^■HeoBdy  oaed  in  the  preparation  of  anenic,  in 
7^  CM  iron  filings  and  lime  are  added,  to  engage 
wwirkar.aad  prevent  its  sublimation  along  with 
^  fwaic  Native  arsenic  has  been  found  in  the 
^'vtf  prisdtive  rocks  in  several  countries,  but  in 
«£  jVBtiiics,  and  generally  alloyed  by  the  pres- 
'"vw  ma,  silver,  or  gold.  This  metal  is  used  in 
yofle  mwtbinations  when  a  white  colour  is  desired. 
/[^"■TpBi  arsenic  forms  two  compounds,  both  of 
•wei  frvB  their  property  of  combining  with  alka- 
|*^aBd  mtby  bases,  are  called  aeidt.  The  aisenous 
^tWaost  important  of  the  two,  is  the  wAiiee  or- 
•■'tftheikops.    It  is  usually  seen  in  white,  glassy, 


translucent  masses,  to  which  forai  it  is  reduced  by 
fusion  fimm  a  powdery  state.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
virulent  poisons  known,  not  only  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  but  when  applied  to  a  wound,  or  even 
when  its  vapour  is  inspired.  It  is  found  native  in 
small  quantities,  but  is  obtained  for  use  from  tlie 
roasting  of  several  ores,  particularly  from  that  of 
cobalt  and  arsenical  pyrites.  The  arsenous  acid  is 
condensed  in  long,  horiiontal  chimneys,  leading  from 
the  furnaces  where  these  operations  are  conoucted, 
and  usually  requires  a  second  sublimation,  with  the 
addition  of  a  liUle  potash,  to  deprive  it  of  any  sulphur 
it  may  contain.  Its  manufiieture  has  been  chiefly 
confined  to  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  Persons  brought 
up  from  their  youth  in  the  works  live  not  lonfirer  than 
to  the  age  of  SO  or  .S5  years.  Knowing  the  deleteri- 
ous nature  of  their  occupation,  they  are  so  careless, 
that  we  have  seen  them  cleaning  their  plates,  &&,  in^ 
wells,  over  which  a  skull  was  painted,  to  warn  every 
body  that  the  water  contained  arsenic.  Besides  its 
use  in  medicine,  and  as  a  ratsbane,  it  is  much  em- 
ployed as  a  cheap  and  oowerful  flux  for  glass;  but, 
when  too  much  is  addea,  it  is  apt  to  render  the  glass 
opaque,  and  unsafe  for  domestic  use.  Arsenite  of 
potash,  mingled  with  sulphate  of  copper,  affords  an 
apple  green  precipitate,  called  Scheele*s  green,  which, 
when  dried  and  levigated,  forms  abeauUful  pigment. 
With  sulohur,  arsenic  forms  likewise  two  definite 
compounds— the  realgar  and  orpimenL  The  former 
of  these  contains  the  smallest  proportion  of  sulphur,  . 
and  is  red ;  the  latter  is  yellow.  They  are  both  found 
native  in  many  countries,  but  their  supply  in  commerce 
depends  upon  their  artificial  manutacture.  This  is 
done  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  arsenical  pyrites  and 
iron  pyrites,  or  of  white  arsenic  and  rough  brimstone. 
Realgar  or  orpiment  is  obtained  as  the  proportion  of 
sulphur  employed  is  greater  or  less.  These  com-, 
pounds  affisrd  valuable  pigments  to  the  painter. 

Arshin.    See  Arwhm. 

Absimob  ;  the  name  of  several  females  of  antiquity. 
— 1.  The  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
worshipped,  after  her  death,  under  the  name  of  Fenut 
3SepAyritu,^2.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagns,  who 
married  Lysimadius,  king  of  Macedonia.  After  her 
husband's  death,  Ceraunus,  her  own  brother,  married 
her,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  pre- 
viously murdered  Lysimachus  and  Philip,  the  sons  of 
A.  by  Lysimachus,  in  their  mother's  arms.    A.  was, 

some  time  after,  banished  into  Samothrace 3.  A 

younger  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  sister  to  Cleo- 
patra. Antony  despatched  her  to  gain  the  good 
graces  of  her  si8ter.~4.  Tlie  wife  ofa  ling  of  Cyrene, 
who  committed  adultery  with  her  son-in-law.— 5.  A 
daughter  of  Lysimachus. 

Absinos;  the  ancient  name  of  several  pUioes  in 
Egypt  and  other  countries. — I.  A  town  of  Egypt  not 
for  from  the  modem  Suet.— 2.  A  town  of  Egypt,  W. 
of  the  Nile, above  Memphis,  and  N.  of  Ptdemais.  It 
was  dilled  the  city  of  the  croeodSeSy  because  the  animal 
was  worshipped  there,  and  reared  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  lakes.  It  is  now  called  Faioum, 
-»3.  A  pwt  of  the  Red  sea,  near  its  entrance,  some- 
times ouled  Berenice, — 4.  On  the  Red  sea,  farther 

N 5.  In  Africa,  in  the  Cyrenaica,  between  Leptis 

and  Ptolemais.— 6.  In  Coilosyria. — 7.  In  Syria.— 8. 
In  CUida.— 9.  iBtolia,  near  Canopa. — 10.  A  name  of 
the  city  of  Ephesus.— 11.  In  Cyprus,  between <ddand 
new  Paphos.— 12.  On  the  northern  coast  of  Cyprus, 
near  the  promontory  of  Acamaa.— 13.  On  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  same  island,  near  Salamis.^14.  An  in- 
land town,  also,  of  Cyprus.  • 

Abs».    See  Bhjfthm. 

AasoN,  in  law ;  the  act  of  wilfully  setting  fire  to  a 
house,  or  other  property,  belonging  to  othen.  This 
crime,  by  the  law  of  Engknd,  is  punishable  with 
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death.  If  a  man  seta  fire  to  his  own  house,  the  act  is 
punisliable  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  setting  in  tlie 
pillory.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  there  is 
some  difference  in  the  degree  of  pmiishment  provided 
fay  the  laws  of  Uie  different  states.  In  Massachusetts, 
setting  fire  to  a  dwelling  house,  in  the  night  time,  is 

Emishable  with  death ;  in  the  day  time,  with  hard 
hour  for  life.  For  burning  buildings,  not  dwelling 
houses,  the  punishment,  though  severe,  b  milder.  In 
New  Hampshire,  the  law  is  very  similar.  In  New 
York,  setting  fire  to  an  inhabited  dwelling  house  is 
punishable  with  death ;  to  an  tuiinbabitea  building, 
with  imprisonment.  In  Kentucky,  arsea  is  punish- 
able with  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.  In  all 
the  States,  it  is  treated,  of  course,  as  an  offence  of  the 
blackest  character. 

Abt.  (See  >^r/*.)— Art,  schools  of.  See  Paini- 
ingy  Sculpture,  &c. 

Arta,  or  Larta  ;  a  gulf,  a  river,  and  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Albania.  The  town  is  situated 
*  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  SO  miles  N,  E. 
of  Prevesa,  and  about  360  W.N.W.  of  ConstanUncmle. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  6000,  before 
the  late  revolution.  In  1822,  a  battle  was  here  fought, 
between  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  in  which  the  former 
abandoned  the  Philhellenes,  who,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, were  killetl. 

Artaxerxb  ;  the  name  of  several  Fenian  kings.^ 
1.  Artipcerxes,  sumamed  Longimanus,  on  account  of 
his  long  aims,  the  second  son  of  Xerxes,  escaped 
from  Artabanus  and  the  other  conspirators,  who  had 
murdered  his  &ther,  and  elder  brother  Dfffius,  and, 
464  B.  C,  ascended  the  throne.  He  subjected  the 
rebellious  Egyptians,  terminated  the  war  with  Athens, 
by  gianting  freedom  to  the  Greek  dties  of  Asia,  go- 
verned his  sul^jects  in  peace,  and  died  B.  C.  425.  He 
was  fiivourable  to  the  Jews,  and  is  thought  to  be  the 
Ahasuerus  of  Scripture.— 2.  Artaxerxes,  sumamed 
Mnemon,  from  his  strong  memory,  followed  his  &ther 
Darius  II.,  in  the  year  405  B.  C.  After  having  van- 
quished his  brother  Cyrus  (a.  v.),  he  made  war  on  the 
&Mirtans,  who  had  assisted  his  enemy,  and  foroed 
them  to  abandon  the  Greek  cities  and  islands  of  Asia 
to  the  Fenians.  He  fiivoured  the  Athenians,  and 
endeavoured  to  foment  dissensions  among  the  Greeks. 
He  was  kiUed,  in  361,  by  his  son  Ochus,  who  succeed- 
ed him  under  the  name  of— 3.  Artaxerxes  OchuM. 
Aiier  having  subjected  the  Fhosnicians  and  Egypti- 
ans, and  displayed  great  cruelty  in  both  countnes  (in 
Egypt,  he  had  Apis  shiugfatered,  and  served  up  at 
his  table),  he  was  poison«l  by  his  general  Bagoas, 
who  threw  his  body  to  the  cats,  and  had  sabre-handles 
made  of  his  bones. 

Artedi,  Feter;  an  eminent  naUualist,  was  bom 
in  Sweden,  in  the  year  1705,  In  the  province  of 
Angermania.  Although  his  parents  were  poor,  yet 
it  appean  they  found  means  to  give  him  a  liberal 
education,  and  with  this  view  sent  him  to  the  ooUc^ 
of  Huraesand.  Intending  to  embrace  the  ecclesias- 
tical profession,  he  went  in  1724  to  Upsal ;  but  he 
turned  his  attention  to  medicine  from  the  strong  bent 
of  his  mind  for  the  study  of  natural  history,  in  which 
science  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  soon  rose  to  con- 
siderable eminence,  particularly  in  the  department  of 
ichthyology.  Confinine  his  botanical  studies  to  the 
umbelliferous  plants,  ne  suggested  a  new  mode  of 
classification.  But  Artedi  was  much  better  acquainted 
with  chemistry  than  botany.  His  attention ,  however, 
was  chiefly  directed  to  ichthyology,  the  chissification 
of  which  he  greatly  reformed,  and  new-modelled 
upon  philosophical  principles.  This  arrangement 
added  greatly  to  his  repntation  as  a  naturalist  at  the 
time.  Sod  afterwards  became  popular  over  Europe. 

In  1728  his  celebrated  countryman  Linmeus  arrived 

in  Upsal,  having  been  appointed  to  deliver  lectures 


on  botanj  in  that  place ;  and  so  high  stood  tl.e  char- 
acter of  Artedi  as  a  philosopher,  that  a  lasting  frirnd- 
ship  was  formed  between  these  two  grnt  men.  In 
1732  both  left  Upsal ;  Artedi  for  England,  in  pursuit 
of  his  &vourite  study,  and  Linnaeus  Tor  liipland,  ta 
examine  its  natural  productions ;  but  before  parting, 
they  reciprocally  bequeathed  to  each  other  iht'»T 
manuscripts  and  books  upon  the  event  of  dt*Bth. 
However,  in  the  year  1735,  tliey  met  again  at  Lrydeo, 
where  Artedi  was  introduced  to  Seba,  and  csnpioyrtl 
in  preparing  for  the  press  the  third  volume  of  thai 
eminent  na!uiralist's  TMeeauruSf  which  chiefly  reJaled 
to  fishes.  Artedi  fomied  the  resolution,  as  sous  as 
that  work  was  finished,  to  retum  to  his  native  OHiif- 
try,  and  publish  the  fruits  of  his  own  labours ;  bnt  us 
he  was  returning  home  from  Seba's  house  on  ihe 
evening  of  the  27th  September,  1735,  the  night  being  • 
dark,  be  fell  into  the  canal  and  was  unfivtunately 
drowned.  According  to  agreement,  his  nuuniscripCs 
came  into  the  hands  of  Linnieus,  and  his  BAii^Afrc 
Ichthyotopca,  and  PhUotophia  IchtAyoSogica,  together 
with  a  life  of  the  author,  were  published  at  JL^den, 
in  the  year  1738. 

Artkbudorub,  called  the  Doltfion,  from  the  birth- 
place of  his  mother,  a  small  dty  of  Lydia,  was  a 
Greek  writer  at  Ephesus,  in  the  2d  century  afur 
ChrisL  He  occupied  himself,  piincipalir,  with  the 
interpretation  of  dreams.  We  still  have  ^vo  of  fats 
writings  on  this  subject,  which  are  paiticolariy  de- 
serving of  the  notice  of  philologists,  on  aoooant  of 
the  information  they  contain  relative  to  andent  tHr^ 
and  customs.  The  latest  critical  edition  is  that  of 
Reiff,  Leipsic,  1805.  There  was  another  ArtemiJo- 
nu,  who  lived  about  a  century  before  the  ChriAian 
en&,and  wroteageo|(rephlcal  work,  ofiHiich  a  tew 
fragments  only  remam. 

Artemis.    See  Diana, 

Artdosia;  queen  of  Caria,  sister  and  wife  nf 
Mausolus,  whose  death  she  lamented  in  the  tootx 
tender  manner,  and  to  whom  she  erected,  in  larr 
capital,  Halicamassus,  a  monument,  whicfa  wbsiih±- 
oned  among  the  seven  wonden  of  the  world.  The 
principal  arohitectsofGreece  laboured  oo  it.  Brysxis 
Scopas,  Leochares  and  Timotheus,  made  the  deoon- 
tions  on  the  four  sides  of  the  edifice ;  Pythes,  Uir 
chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  ^diidi  adorned  the 
conical  top.  Vitruvius  thought  that  Praxiteles  wa« 
also  employed  on  it.  After  the  death  of  A.,  th«» 
artists  finished  it  without  any  oompenaatioo,that  they 
might  not  be  deprived  of  the  honour  of  their  labour. 
It  was  an  oblong  square,  411  feet  fai  compass,  aod 
130  feet  high.  The  principal  side  was  adorned  with 
thirty,  six  columns,  and  twenty-four  steps  led  to  the 
entrance.  A.  died,  soon  after  her  husband,  in  the 
monument  which  she  had  erected  to  hhn,  351*  B.  C. 
—Another  A.,  queen  of  Halicamassus,  aooonipankil 
Xerxes  on  his  expedition  against  Greece,  and  diw 
tinguished  herself,  in  the  batUe  of  Salamis  (480  D. 
C),  by  her  determined  boldness. 

Artkmibium,  in  ancient  geography;  a  nramoatury 
of  Euboea,  on  the  northem  side  of  the  isund,  which 
is  fiimous  for  the  great  naval  victory,  gained  in  \i^ 
neighbourhood,  by  the  Grecians,  over  Xerxes. 

Artemon  ;  a  heretical  teacher,  of  the  Sd  ormury, 
who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  dedared  htm 
to  be  a  mere  man,  of  rare  virt&e.  He  lived  in  U>e 
diocese  of  Rome,  bis  adherents,  the  Arteinomt€«. 
seem  to  have  spread,  also,  to  Syria.  In  the  lAti<  r 
half  of  the  3d  century,  they  were  ooofounded  with 
other  opponents  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  (S*^ 
AfUitrmiiariana)*  Samuel  Crell  appeared,  in  17»>, 
under  the  name  Artenumna,  as  an  antagoniil  of  the 
same  doctrine. 

Artkry.    See  Blood-vessei. 

Arthritis  (from  «<'{o,  a  joint);  any  disteinprr 
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lMa0bettli«Joiiit9,lmtthegoai^nrticiilarix.  (See 
iJmL}-^jh<kniit  ptaneHeOf  artArUu  vaga,  the  wan- 

Anm,  or  Axnm ;  prince  of  the  Silures,  in  the 
Wimcwy;  en  ancient  British  hero,  whose  story 
tofatesthetiMaieof  mncfa  ramamic  fiction.  He 
«&  mp  Gcoi&vy  of  Moononth,  who  probably  fd- 
^tmi  Uie  ehraoicie  Bna  trJtigUierre,  the  fruit  of  an 
Mtnm  oooaczioo  between  the  prinoess  Igema,  of 
(eiwill,  and  Uther,  the  pendiagon  or  duef  com- 
BMdv  of  the  Britons.  He  was  bom  about  fiOl.  In 
M6.be  fliooeedsd  his  fiUher  in  the  ofltoe  of  ceneml, 
ttdperfbrmed  those  heroic  deeds  acainst  tne  Sax- 
«a  SoQti,  and  Picts,  which  have  mSe  him  so  cele- 
hufld.  He  msiTied  the  oelebiated  Guenever,  or 
Giaem,  beknute  to  the  fiunilj  of  the  dukes  of 
CoswbU  ;  MtaElkSed  the  femous  order  of  the  ronnd 
fiiUt;iadfeinied,saRoanded  by  a  splendid  court, 
tvdfv  yesn,  m  peace.  After  this,  as  the  poets  re- 
hir,  he  coDqueied  Denmaik,  Norway,  and  Rtanoe, 
^tiiegintsof  Spain,  and  went  to  Rome.  From 
tknee  be  is  mid  to  have  hastened  bone,  on  account 
tf  ifae  fiiirhiessncsB  of  his  wife,  and  Modred,  his 
■rpbnr,  vlM»  earrled  on  an  adulterous  intercourse, 
iMitirBd  up  his  subjects  to  vebellion;  to  liaTe  sub- 
M  the  rebels,  but  to  have  died,  inconsequence  of 
^««BaA^iB64^»oothe  island  of  Avakm,  where 
K  •  pRt«nded  that  his  grave  was  fiiund,  in  the  reign 
«fUf«yl!.  Home  tmnks  that  the  story  of  Arthur 
IknttteadBtioainfiKl. 

Atmct^  aaAT ;  a  high  hill  bi  the  neighbourtiood 
rfEfahwgh,  said  to  have  been  so  denominated  firom 
I  taiStiaa  that  king  Arthur  surveyed  the  oountry 
isa  b  Mnmit,  and  defeated  the  Saxons  tai  its 
■^fbbwhoud.  It  is  a  luswed,  steep,  and  in  some 
Fbcn  pndpitooB  rock,  ejXibiting  on  the  south  side 
a  QMe  of  perpendicular  basaltic  oi9lumns,of  penta- 
pHlad  hexagonal  fonns,  finom  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in 
Mfbc  tad  fife  hi  diameter.  It  afibrds  spars,  seolites, 
ksMtitf«,|nai,  and  a  few  agatea,  with  abundance 
^puibt,  Tlieh%hestpointSneariy700feetfiini 
i^taie.  From  hence  maybe  aeen  the  German 
«n.  the  come  of  the  Forth,  the  distant  Grampians, 
tbnepqrtioaof  the  most  populous  and  best  cnlti- 
*^FUt  of  Scotland,  indodincthe  picturesque  city 
^EM«|h  and  its  castle.  The  view  is  a  most 
^uM  MR:  On  the  north  side  are  the  rubis  of  a 
(^dsadbenaitage,  dedicated  to  St  Anthony,  and 
>  ^  ^ffif  GaUcd%  Anton's  weU. 

AmcBon.  The  artichoke  (eyfumi  aeolymus)  is  a 
**<l>kHNm  plant,  which  is  cultivated  in  Europe 
tt^  fcrcannary  purposes.  This  plant  was  culti- 
^^  in  England  as  early  as  the  year  1580.  The 
i*>^  te  are  eaten  are  the  receptacle  of  the  flower, 
*^  i»  called  the  AoMpih,  and  a  fleshy  substance  on 
t^valesof  the  calyx.  The  choke  consisU  of  tfie 
*^»dfionis  and  the  bristles  that  sepaiate  them 
2^«di  other.  These  stand  upon  the  receptacle, 
^  om  be  dcared  away  before  the  bottom  can  be 
*"»>  Its  name  undoubtedlj  arose  from  a  notion, 
^  ■!  <ae,  mdocky  enough  to  get  it  into  his  throat, 
^tonudybp  choked.— In  England,  artichokes 
■TCiBnally  boOed  plain,  and  eaten  with  melted 
**vaBd  pepper,  and  are  considered  both  wbole- 
^*  tad  otttritloos.  The  bottoms  are  someUmes 
■rHhaacd  in  milk,  or  added  to  mgouts,  French 
Fn  mA  other  hichly-seasoned  dishes.  For  winter 
^'^  aay  be  dowiy  dried  in  an  oven,  and  kept 
■^ir  bags,  in  a  dry  place.  On  the  continent, 
*<**<^  are  frequently  eaten  raw  with  salt  and 
fW*^-  By  the  country  people  of  Fiance,  the 
*7«ncf  the  artichoke  are  sometimes  used  to  coa- 
P«e  Bilk,  fiv  the  puipose  of  making  cheese.  The 
*^aad  «alks  eont^n  a  bitter  Jnice,  which,  mixed 
*^tt«^  portioo  of  white  irine,  has  been  sue- 


oessftiUj  employed  in  the  cure  of  dropsy,  when  other 
remedies  have  fiuied.  The  Juice,  prepared  with  bis- 
muth, imparts  a  permanent  gold  colour  to  wool.-* 
The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  a  somewhat  potato- 
shaped  root,  produced  by  a  species  of  sun-flower 
{heiianihus  iuAerotus),  which  grows  wild  in  several 
parts  of  South  America.  t£s  plant  bears  single 
stalks,  which  are  frequently  eight  or  nine  feet  hifh, 
and  yellow  flowers,  much  snuuler  than  those  of  Uie 
common  species.  So  extremely  productive  are  these 
valuable  roots,  that  b^ween  seventy  and  eighty  tons 
weight  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  obtained,  in 
one  season,  from  a  sii^e  acre  of  ground.  They 
succeed  in  almost  every  soil ;  and,  when  once  plant- 
ed, will  continue  to  flourish  in  the  same  place,  with- 
out requiring  mudi  manure,  or  much  attention  to 
their  culture.  The  season  in  which  they  are  dug  im 
for  use,  is  fi^om  about  the  middle  of  September  tiU 
November,  when  they  are  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
After  that,  they  may  be  preserved  hi  sand,  or  under 
cover,  for  the  winter.  The  roots  are  generally  eaten 
plainly  boiled,  but  they  are  sometimes  served  at  table 
with  fricasee-sauoe,  and  in  other  wajs.  Their 
flavour  is  so  nearly  like  that  of  the  common  arti- 
choke, that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  We  are  informed  that  Jerusalem  artichokes 
are  a  valuable  food  for  hogs  and  store  pigs;  and 
that,  if  washed,  cut,  and  ground  in  a  mill  similar  to 
an  apple-mill,  they  may  luso  be  given  to  horses. 

Abticle,  in  grammar;  an  aiQective  used  before 
nouns  to  limit  or  define  their  applicetion.  See 
Chrammar* 

ARTiCLK  OP  Faith  is  a  point  of  Christian  doctrine 
established  by  the  diurch.  The  thirtv-nine  articles 
of  the  church  of  Endand  were  founded,  ibr  the  most 
part,  upon  a  body  of  articles  compiled  and  published 
hi  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  They  were  fint  passed 
hi  the  convocation,  and  CQi#nncd  by  royal  authority 
in  156S.  They  were  nAed  anew  in  1571,  and 
min  by  Charies  I.  To  these  the  law  reauires  the 
subscription  oi  ail  persons  ordained  to  be  aeacons  or 
priests  (13  Ells.  cap.  IS) ;  of  all  clergymen,  inducted 
to  any  ecclesiastical  living  (by  the  same  statute),  and 
of  licensed  lecturers  and  cuiates  (13  Elii.  cap.  12 
and  13,  and  14  Ch.  II.,  cap.  4);  of  the  heads  of 
coll^^,  of  chancellors,  oflfcialB,  and  commissaries, 
and  M  sdioolmasten.  By  statute  Wm.  111.,  cap.  10, 
dissenting  teachers  are  to  subscribe  to  all  except  the 
S4tfa,  S6th,  and  30th,  and  part  of  the  SOUi ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  Anabaptists,  except,  also,  part  of  the 
S7th.  By  the  19th  Gea  III.,  cap.  44,  however,  dis- 
senting preachers  need  only  profess,  in  writing,  to  be 
ChristSms  and  Protestants,  and  that  they  believe  Uie 
Scriptures  to  be  the  revealed  will  of  God;  and 
schoolmasters  need  neither  sign  the  articles  nor  sucl| 
professions. 

AftTiLLnT  ^gnifies  all  sorts  of  great  guns  or  can- 
non, mortars,  howitsers,  petards,  Sc.,  together  with 
all  the  apparatus  and  stores  thereto  belonging,  which 
are  taken  into  the  field,  and  used  for  besieging  and 
defendhiff  fortified  places.  It  signifies  also  the 
science  m  artillery  or  gunneiy  (q.  vO,  whidi,  origi- 
nally, was  not  sepaiatra  from  militaiiy  engineering. 
The  dass  of  arms  called  artiUery  has  always  been 
the  sulject  oi  scientific  calculation,  more  than  any 
other  species,  as  the  Italian  word  ofie ,  In  its  name, 
seems  to  indicate.  The  same  name  is  also  given  to 
the  troops  by  whom  these  arms  are  served,  toe  men 
being,  in  fiict,  subsidiary  to  the  instruments.  The 
other  portions  of  an  army  are  armed  nieii,  whfle  the 
artillery  consists  of  mofifietf  OHM.  The  history,  &c., 
of  artillery  m  the  different  countries,  will  be  given 
under  the  head  of  Gwmery.^ArtiUevyy  park  e/*,  is 
the  place  appointed  by  the  gemnl  of  an  army  to 
encamp  the  train  of  artillery,  with  the  appaiattis, 
«o— p 
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ammunition,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  battalion  appointed 
for  its  service  and  defence.  Strict  onler  and  a  con- 
▼enient  arrangement  for  breaking  up,  &c.,  are  very 
important  in  encamping  a  park  of  artillery. — Fidd 
arUUery  is  distinguished  from  artillery  for  defence  or 
besieging. — Ffytng  ariUUry  consists  of  light  pieces, 
with  aocommodbitions  for  the  artillerists,  so  that  the 
whole  can  move  quickly  in  battle.  In  some  armies, 
the  mounted  artillery,  also,  is  called  Jlying  artillery. 
See,  also,  JmuseUe^  Cannonj  &c. 

Artos  ;  a  former  province  of  France,  anciently 
'  one  of  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Picardy,  on  the 
E.  by  Hainault,  and  on  the  N.  by  Flanders.  A. 
always  was  accounted  very  productive.  It  was 
seventy-five  miles  in  length,  and  thirty-six  in  breadth. 
It  is  now  included  in  the  departments  of  Pas  de 
Calais,  Somme,  and  Nord. 

Artotybitb  (from  cf r«r,  bread,  and  ri^,  cheese) ; 
a  sect,  in  the  8d  century,  in  GabitJa,  which  used 
bread  and  cheese  in  the  eucharist,  because,  they  said, 
the  first  men  offered  not  only  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
but  of  their  flocks  too.  They  admitted  females  to 
the  priesthood,  and  even  to  the  dignity  of  bishops. 

Arts  (from  the  Latin  an);  in  the  most  general 
sense  of  the  word,  any  acquired  skill.  As  ue  fine 
arts,  ui  early  times,  were  not  distinctly  separated 
from  the  merely  useful  arts,  nor  even  from  the  sci- 
ences, and  as  there  is,  in  fiict,  much  diflkulty  in 
drawing  the  line,  in  many  cases,  one  word  is  used, 
in  most  languages,  for  both,  and  an  epitliet  is  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  them;  in  some  languages, 
however,  e.  ff.  the  German,  they  are  distingui«ied 
by  two  very  different  words.  The  ancients  divided 
the  arts  into  liberal  arts  {aries  Uberalet,  tngenua,  bona), 
and  sertTtle  arts  (artes  ^servilea).  Under  the  latter 
were  comprehenaed'the  mechanical  arts,  because 
they  were  practised  only  by  slaves.  The  fonner 
ones  were  such  as  were  thought  becoming  to  free- 
men. The- name  aervile  oris  was  lost  as  soon  as 
freemen  began  to  practise  them,  but  the  name  of 
liberal  arts  was  retained.  The  following  seven  were 
usually  called  by  this  name:  grammar,  dialectics, 
rhetoric,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy, 
according  to  the  well-known  verse:-— 

Gram,  loquittir,  Dla,  rerba  dooet,  Rhe.  verba  ministrat, 
Mut.  canic,  Ar.  numerat,  Ge.  ponderat,  As.  colit  asCra. 

This  awkward  and  illogical  division  continues  in 
many  Catholic  schools,  where  the  different  classes 
are  arranged  according  to  it.  In  modem  times,  we 
divide  arts  into  fine  uid  utefiU  or  mechanical  arts, 
comprising  under  the  former  all  those,  the  direct  ob- 
ject of  which  is  not  utility,  as  poetry,  music,  archi- 
tecture, painting,  sculpture,  &c.  If  we  speak  of  the 
fine  arts  simply  not  in  contradistinction  to  the  useful 
arts  we  generally  intend  only  architecture,  painting, 
scidpture,  and  engraving,  with  their  subdivisions. 
(For  the  history  and  description  of  each  of  the  fine 
arts,  see  the  respective  article8.)«The  mechanical 
arts,  as  we  have  said,  were  practised,  among  the 
ancients,  by  shives  or  by  wooen,  many  thmgs  of  the 
fiift  necessity  being,  of  course,  manufiMtured  in  the 
house.  Refinement,  however,  in  the  course  of  time, 
made  more  skill  necessary,  in  some  branches  of 
manufinrture,  than  is  generally  to  be  expected  from 
women  or  slaves.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  middle  ages, 
np  to  the  10th  century,  besides  the  slaves  or  bonds- 
meiT,  free  persons  practising  the  a^ful  arts.  Fmm 
that  time,  however,  it  seems  that  mechanical  arts 
were  carried  on  only  by  frvemen,  or  nuns  and  monks, 
who  worked  both  for  themselves  and  othen.  When 
the  cities  grew  up,  and  their  number  and  population 
rapidly  incmised,  one  of  the  immense  changes  wtiich 
Justorr  shows  to  have  sprung  from  them,  was  the 


elevation  of  the  mechanical  arts.  It  Was  now  estceiMtl 
honourable  bo  be  a  skilful  mechanic.  In  many  in- 
stances,  too,  they  became  blended  with  the  fine  ant, 
and  the  names  of  several  workmen  have  been  handcti 
down  to  us,  with  a  reputation  akin  to  that  of  arttsits; 
e.  g.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Peter  Fischer.  See  Corpth 
ration, 

AauNDKL,  a  borough,  market-town,  and  pariah  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  Enghind,  situated  on  the  d^ 
divity  of  a  hill,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Anm, 
over  whidi  there  is  a  bridge.  It  consists  of  two 
principal  streets,  one  of  which  nms  north  and  soutlt, 
and  the  other  westward  from  their  point  of  unioo. 
Many  of  the  houses  rebuilt  by  the  duke  of  Norfuii 
are  hi  the  casteUated  style.  The  first  mention  of 
Arundel  and  its  celebrated  castle  occun  in  the  will 
of  king  Alfred,  by  whom  it  was  beoueathfd  to  hb 
nephew  Adhelm.  It  was  subsequently  held  by  van. 
ous  members  of  the  blood-royal,  and  other  point 
barons,  unUl  it  pa»ed  into  the  possessioo  of  the  Fin- 
alaas,  earls  of  Anmdel,  finoni  whom  it  was  cooTrffd 
by  marriage  into  that  of  the  Howards,  dukes  of 
Norfolk,  with  whom  the  paramount  infloeaoe  still 
remains.  The  charter,  by  which  the  town  is  p>. 
verned,  was  granted  by  aueen  Elinbeth.  Here  «v 
formerly  a  harbour  capaole  of  oontahrinc  vesek  of 
100  tons  burden,  but  it  has  besen  much  ownafcd  lif 
the  sea.  Great  quantities  of  timber,  fur  ship-baildinif. 
are,  however,  still  shipped  from  Utis  place,  wliidi  huH 
but  little  other  trade,  but  is  much  benefited  in  sofa- 
mer  by  the  visitors  who  resort  to  it  for  sea-bubire. 
The  celebrated  castle  stands  on.  a  knoll,  panif 
formed  by  nature,  and  partly  by  art,  on  the  ootii- 
east  side  of  the  town.  The  present  magnifiopot 
structure  may  be  deemed  almost  a  complete  miot;i. 
tion  of  the  ancient  building,  which  had  beoooie  litt> 
better  than  a  heap  iA  ruins  when  the  hite  duke  of 
Norfolk  determined  to  make  it  hb  principal  barooifti 
residence.  The  primitive  castle  was  deemed  impief  • 
nable  in  the  feudal  times,  and  in  coosequeaoe  is 
greatly  celebrated  in  the  civil  broiki  by  which  tbPT 
are  80  mudi  distinguished.  In  the  reign  of  Hrory 
VI.,  on  being  restored  to  the  Fitnian  fimiily,  bo  ki 
of  parliament  was  passed  to  annex  to  the  possessioo 
of  this  castie  and  honour  the  dignity  of  earl,  wiUwut 
further  creation.  The  free-stone  employed  in  Uie 
present  building  is  of  a  heavy  brown  cast,  lo  nake 
the  new  assimitete  the  better  with  the  remains  of  Uie 
old  building,  and  notlUng  has  been  neglected  to  ren- 
der it  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  interestini; 
noble  residences  in  Great  Britain.  The  populitkiD 
of  the  borough  and  parish  of  A.  is  2803. 

Arundkuan  Maablbs  ;  a  series  of  ancient  scnlp- 
tured  marbles,  discovered  by  William  Petty,  wlm 
explored  the  ruins  of  Greece,  at  the  expense  of  snl 
for  Thomas  Howaid,  eari  of  Arundel,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  James  and  Charies  I.,  and  devoted  a 
laqpe  portion  of  his  fortune  to  the  collection  of  mono- 
ments  illustrative  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  histocy  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Thesemarfoles,  named  in  booour 
of  their  purchaser,  airived  in  England,  in  the  yw 
1627,  with  many  statues,  bosU,  sarcophagi,  &c  John 
8elden  published  some  of  the  inscriptions,  which  lie 
thought  most  hiteresting,  under  the  tiUe  of  Mamtm 
Jrundeliana,  4to,  LoiSon,  1628.  it  is  supposni 
tiiat  not  more  Uian  half  of  Um  original  numljcr 
escaped  destruction  in  the  civil  wars:  they  were  then 
in  the  garden  of  the  earl,  in  the  Strand,  in  Loodao. 
Henry  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  grandson  of  (he 
collector,  presented  the  remainder  to  the  uoi^-eisHy 
of  Oxford,  where  they  still  remain.  The  whole  col- 
lection of  mscriptions  was  published  by  Humpbrry 
Prideaux,  in  1676;  by  Michael  Maltaire,  inlT^^; 
by  Dr  Chandler,  very  splendidly,  in  176S.  The*e 
indcriptions  are  reoonls  of  treaties,  public  conHacts 
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tiiaob  of  Ihe  state  to  patrioUc  indiTiduals,  &c.,  and 
naof  oft  private  natiirp.  The  most  curious  and 
iktpmdiif  is  one  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Fmm  drmidef  from  having  been  kept  in  the 
ftbodof  ftnis.  It  is  a  chronological  account  of  the 
priDdpil  events  in  Grecian,  and  particularly  in  Athe- 
MB  history,  duriiw  a  period  of  1318  years,  from  the 
ftifiB  of  CecnDps,  B.  C.  1450,  to  the  aichonship  of 
]>>ofum,  B.  C.  264.  The  authenticity  of  this 
mide  lias  been  called  in  question,  but  has  been 
radisled  liy  flHuny  of  the  most  learned  men. 

AarSf  livquiiiiiiB ;  the  son  of  Tarquin  II.,  the 
te  kiof  of  Rome,  who^  meeting  Brutus  in  the  first 
biti«  after  the  expulskm  of  the  royal  &mily,  they 
■tfiUy  killed  each  other. 

Auun  CAMrt  {Aruskm  fields) ;  plains  in  Lucanla, 
6Bmsfor  the  last  battle  between  the  Romans  and 
Pf!Th«(q,v.) 

AicsncB,  or  HARosncn;  Roman  priests  and 
pnpbKs,  wlio  foretold  events  from  obaervinff  the 
lonils  of  sKrifioed  animals.  They  observef^  too, 
lii  tiK  dicoBstances  which  accompanied  or  happen- 
(dikring  the  sacrifice ;  e.  g.  the  flame,  the  moae  in 
vkfa  titt  tmmal  behaved,  the  smoke.  Their  origin 
ttobesottghtfbr  inEtruria.  They  were  introduced 
m>  Rome  by  Romulus,  where  they  eqjoyed  their 
iaMy  till  the  time  of  the  emperor  Constantine, 
33T  \,  IX,  who  prohibited  all  soothsaying  on  pain  of 
*tJL  Their  number,  at  this  time,  was  seventy ; 
^  ehief  priest  was  called  ntmmut  arutpex,  or 

.U  The  Romans  used  this  word  in  three  difier- 
^"n^  vii.  to  denote,  1,  any  unit  whatever,  con- 
"^nd  as  (fivisible ;  2,  the  miit  of  weight,  or  the 
p>Ai  [Hkn) ;  3,  their  most  ancient  coin.  In  the 
W»  of  the  word,  the  pound,  foot,jugerum  teeda- 
nil,  ifTf  called  oM,  when  oontradistinij^uished  from 
iVirdivifioosor  firactions.  In  fiict,  the  word  was 
HI'M  to  any  integer ;  e.  g.  inheritances,  interest, 
^A  fiuKb,  frc.  Therefore  ex  aese  heres  signifies 
t*  liAme  tkt  wMe,  Different  names  were  given  to 
^^fi^mit  nmnben  of  assee :  du/muUus  (duo  pondo)  ^ 
^  **iny  $uterims  itespti  tertiuSy  vis.  the  third  half) 
^tvoaodahalf  ovaei,  tressu  =  three  attes,  fua- 
^^<*«  =  km  agtes,  and  so  on  to  eetUatsu  =  100 
"«.  The  Of,  whatever  unit  it  represented,  was 
^rlr4  into  twelve  parts,  or  ounces  (vncue),  and  the 
^Ttnt  fiactions  or  the  as  received  different  names. 


^  '  .  .  , 


llooooes. 

Qttincnnx,    . 
Trtens,     .    . 

11       " 

10       " 

Quadrans,  or 

9        " 

tcrunciiu. 

8        " 

Seztuu,  .    . 

y 

UneU,      .    . 

tf      «* 

Sescanciawas  1|  oance. 
inod  1  aeiaiancis, 

4  aicilici, 
6  sextnlK, 
M  scmpala  (aeriptnia,  c 


I  scmimla  ( 
(  oboli, 
144  ailaqiuB. 


a 

4       " 

3  " 
2  " 
1  ounce. 


'  acripala,) 


I  RomBn 


^^assait  not  agreed  on  the  weight  of  a 
'*^  Int  a  is  not  fiir  from  327*1873  grammes^ 
]*■*  acasare.  Budsos  has  written  nine  nooks  De 
r^^^'w  PartilMs  (Of  the  As  and  its  Parts).  In 
*  »•*  aaciect  times  of  Rome,  the  copper  coin, 
^*t8  ollrd  a«,  actually  weijrhed  an  (u,  or  a 
?'''-^  in  different  periods  or  the  republic  and 
^  '-onodmg  empire,  this  coin  was  of  very  different 

_J^y*n»i  is  a  resinous  gum,  prscured  from  the 
r^iii'^"""'^*^*"'"^  plant  {ferula  ossafaH- 
pjj'i*  giom  in  the  mountains  of  some  parts  of 
™*  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  nearly  two  fiset 


long,  doubly-winged,  and  have  the  leaflets  alternate. 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  the  seeds  oval,  flat,  and 
marked  with  three  longitudinal  lines.  No  one,  who  has 
ever  smelt  the  peculiarly  powerful  and  garlic-like 
odour  of  asafoatida,  can  well  forget  it.  If  exposed 
to  the  au*,  but  particularly  when  heated,  it  will  per- 
vade every  apartment  of  a  house.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  constitutes  a  fovourite  seasoning  for  food  with 
the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  the  East.  The  In- 
dian Banians,  who  never  eat  animal  food,  use  it  in 
almost  all  their  dishes,  and,  before  their  meals,  even 
rub  their  mouths  with  it,  in  order  to  stimulate  their 
appetite.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  our  own  cooks,  but 
in  very  minute  quantity,  in  place  of  garlic.  In  many 
parts  of  Arabia  and  Per^  asafoatida  is  much  esteemed 
as  a  remedy  for  various  internal  diseases,  and  even  as 
an  external  application  to  wounds.  With  us,  it  is 
consklered  a  powerful  medicine  in  several  disoiders. 
It  has  been  applied,  with  success,  in  the  cure  of 
hooping  cough  and  worms ;  and  in  flatulent  colics,  it 
has,  in  many  cases,  afforded  great  relief.  It  is  im- 
ported in  masses  of  various  sixes  and  forms,  and  of 
yellow,  brown,  or  bluish  colour,  sometimes  inter- 
spersed with  roundish,  white  pieces.  The  plant, 
from  the  root  of  which  asafcetida  is  produced,  grows 
in  the  mountains  which  surround  the  small  town  of 
Disguum,  in  Persia ;  and,  at  the  season  when  it  is 
collected,  the  whole  place  smells  of  it.  The  upper 
part  of  the  roots,  which  are  sometunes  as  thick  as  a 
man*s  feg,  rises  somewhat  above  the  sur&ce  of  the 
ground.  When  cut,  the  asafoatida  exudes  in  form  ot 
a  white  thick  juice,  like  cream  ;  which,  from  expos- 
ure to  the  air,  becomes  at  last  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 
It  is  very  apt  lo  run  to  putrefaction,  and  hence  those 
who  collect  it  carefully  defend  it  from  the  sun.  The 
fresh  juice  has  an  excessively  strong  smell ;  a  single 
dram  of  it  smells  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  of  Uie 
dry  asafcetida  brought  to  us.  The  harvest  commences 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay ;  and  the  whole 
gathering  is  performed,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
pkice,  in.  four  different  journeys  to  the  mountains.  The 
demand  for  the  article  in  foreign  countries,  being  first 
ascertained  to  be  suflident  to  repay  the  trouble  of 
collecting  it,  the  persons  employed  proceed  to  the 
mountains  in  companies  of  four  or  five  each.  It  is  stated 
that  a  single  ship  is  exclusively  devoted  to  transport- 
ing the  bulk  01  this  commodity  to  the  ports  in  the 
Persian  gulf;  and  that,  when  smaller  parcels  are 
carried,  it  is  usual  to  tie  them  to  the  top  of  the  mast 
Asaph,  St ;  a  native  of  North  Wales,  lived  under 
Carentius,  king  of  the  Britons,  about  590.  He  wrote 
the  ordinances  of  his  church,  and  the  Life  of  St  Ken. 
tigem,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  diarge  of  the  con- 
vent of  Lhin  Elwy.  Bayle  says  he  was  the  first  who 
received  unction  from  the  pope. 

Asaph,  St,  or  Llan  Elwy  ;  a  city  and  parish  of 
Wales,  portly  ui  Denbiehshire  and  partly  in  Flint- 
shire. The  city  is  seated  on  the  decline  of  a  pleasant 
eminence,  between  the  rivers  Clwyd  and  Elwy,  which 
renders  the  first  appearance  striking,  although  consist- 
ing of  little  more  than  a  single  street  The  see  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  hi  St  Kentigem,  bishop  of 
Glasgow,  an  exile  from  Scotland,  who,  returning  to 
his  own  country,  was  succeeded  by  St  Asaph,  from 
whom  both  the  diocese  and  town  took  its  name.  From 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  596,  little  is  known  of  tlie 
succession  of  bishops,  until  the  thirteenth  century; 
and,  even  subsequently,  in  the  wars  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  the  town  and  cathedral  were  qearly  destroyed 
by  the  ravages  of  warfiire.  The  church  stands  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  and  serves  for  the  use  of  the 
parishioners,  the  cathedral  not  being  used  for  paro. 
chial  purposes.  The  latter  was  built  about  the  dose 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  it  consists  of  a  choir,  a  navp 
two  aisles,  and  a  transept  Several  eminent  m 
2o— p2 
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have  been  bishops  of  St  Asaph,  including  Dre  Isaac 
jBamnr,  William  Beveridge^  and  Samupl  Horsley. 
The  population  of  the  town  and  parish  is  3^144. 

AsARuM ;  the  root  or  dried  leaves  of  the  asanbaoca. 
The  powder  of  the  tenves  is  the  basis  of  most  cepha- 
lie  smiflBi.  A  good  deal  of  their  acrimony  is  lost  in 
keeping,  or  fay  exoosure  to  heat  Asaimhacca  grows 
in  several  parts  oi  England,  particulariy  lamashive 
and  Westmoreland. 

Asmw ;  a  considenble  kingdom  in  the  hiterior  of 
Africa,  between  Fessan  and  Cashna.  The  saltan  is 
said,  by  Homemann,  to  rank  next  to  that  of  Bomoa, 
among  the  sovereigns  of  interior  Afirica.  The  inha- 
bitants of  A.  are  Tuaricks,  of  the  tribe  of  Kuiluvl. 

AsBBBTOH ;  a  mineml  substance,  presenting  ranch 
diversity  in  its  structure  and  colour.  It  oocun  in 
long,  parallel,  extremely  slender  and  flexible  fibres 
(amknUkuM) ;  in  finely  interwoven  and  dosely-^natted 
nlaments,  forming  flat  pieces  (mountain  leathei) ;  in 
fibres  interlaced  so  as  to  fonn  numerous  cells  resem- 
bling cork  (mountain  code) ;  in  hard,  brittle,  slightly, 
curved  fibres  (mountain  wood) ;  and  in  compactly- 
fibroos  masses,  haider  and  heavier  than  the  other 
varieties  (conmion  asbestos).  Its  most  common 
colours  are  grey,  yellow,  green,  and  Uue,  intermincled 
with  white.  It  is  found  in  all  countries  more  or  leas 
abundantly,  and  exists,  forming  veins,  in  seipentine, 
mica  slate,  and  primitive  UnuHstone  rocks.  Amian- 
thus, the  most  delicate  variety,  comes  most  plentifully 
from  Savoy  and  Corsica.  Its  fibrous  texture,  and  the 
little  alteration  it  undergoes  In  strong  heats,  caused 
it  to  be  used  hj  the  eastern  nations  as  an  article  for 
the  fiibrication  of  cloth,  whidi,  when  soiled,  was  pu- 
rified by  throwing  it  into  the  fire,  from  whence  it 
always  came  out  dear  and  perfectly  white ;  hence  it 
obtained  the  name  of  m^unrt^  or  umle/Ued,  By  the 
Romans,  this  doth  was  purchased  at  an  exorbitant 
price,  for  the  purpose  of  wrapping  up  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  previously  to  their  beinglaia  vpoa  the  fune- 
ral pile.  The  prepaiation  of  this  doth  is  effected  by 
soaking  the  amianthus  in  warm  water,  rubbing  it  with 
the  fingers,  soaking  the  filaments  in  dl,  wfisn  they 
are  mingled  with  a  little  cotton,  and  spun  upon  the 
ordinary  spindle.  When  woven  into  doth,  the  fiibric 
is  heated  red  hot,and  the  oil  and  cotton  consumed, 
leaving  only  a  tissue  of  pore  amianthus.  Paper  may 
also  M  formed  from  this  substance,  in  the  way  in 
which  common  niper  is  nuule,  except  that  more  siae 
is  requisite.    A  oook  has  even  been  printed  on  such 

Cper.  (See  BtbUomania,)  Lamp-wicks  have  also 
en  constructed  firom  amianthus,  but  they  require  to 
be  deaned  occasionally  from  the  lamp-black,  which 
accumulates  upon  them,  and  prevents  the  due  siqiply 
of  oiL  In  Corsica,  It  is  advantageously  used  in  the 
manufiusture  of  pottery,  bebig  reduced  to  fine  fila- 
ments, and  kneaded  up  with  the  clay ;  the  cflbot  of 
which  is  to  render  the  vessels  less  liable  to  break, 
from  sodden  altematiODS  of  heat  and  odd,  than  com- 
mon pottery. 

AacALON ;  a  town  of  Palestine,  on  the  sea  coast, 
14  miles  north  of  Gasa,  and  90  sooth-west  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  one  of  the  satiapies  of  Egypt,  and 
was  noted  during  the  crusades.  It  consists  of  long 
streets,  and  Innomeiable  red  granite  pillars  mosUy 
frUen. 

AscANfoa ;  son  of  iBneos  and  Creusa,  accompanied 
his  frther  in  his  flight  from  the  burning  of  Troy,and 
went  with  hhn  to  Italy.  He  was  alUrwards  called 
JuiuM,  He  behaved  with  great  valour  in  the  war 
between  his  Ather  and  Uie  Latins.  He  succeeded 
^nras  ki  the  government  of  Latium,  and  built  Alba, 
to  wliksh  he  Uwnferred  the  seat  of  his  empire  from 
Lavinium.  The  descendants  of  A.  reigned  in  Alba 
for  above  480  years,  making  14  kings,  till  the  age  of 
Numitor.    A.  reigned  38  years,  and  was  succeeded 


by  Sylvius  Posthumus,  aon  of  uEoeas  by  Lariaii. 
lulos,  the  aon  of  A.,  disputed  die  crown  wUh  Sfln- 
us;  but  the  Latins  gave  U  to  the  latter,  as  he  was 
descended  from  the  nunily  of  Latinos,  and  loin  «» 
invested  with  the  office  of  high  priest,  which  RnsiD* 
ed  a  long  while  in  his  frmily. 

AflCBOMAn,  in  law,are  opposed  to  tkftendmUi  m 
soooeasion;  i.  e.,  when  a  fiOhier  suooeeds  hit  ma,  or 
an  undo  his  nephew,  te.,  the  inheritance  is  aid  to 
ojeeiMf,  or  to  go  to  oMeeruknU.    See  DetetnL 

ABc»iinro,%i  astronomy,  is  said  of  such  rtan  a» 
are  risingabove  the  horison  in  any  parallel  of  ik 
aid  dius,  likewise,  tueemlmg  laOtmde-^tht 


latitude  of  a  planet  when  going  towards  die  nanh 
pcie^^JMcendrng  node  is  that  point  of  a  plutti 
orbit,  wherdn  It  passes  the  eclmtic  to  proceed  Boitb- 
ward.-  This  b  otherwise  called  the  nmiheru  jitdir. 

Ascbnbion;  an  uninhabited  ishmd,  oonsstio;  of 
naked  rocks;  a  dattered  voloano,  of  about  60  mJes 
in  drcomferenoe,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  kn.  1>^' 
46^W.;  lat7»6e^S.  It  haa  an  excellent  barixnir, 
frequented  fay  the  East  Indiamen  and  whale4sberv. 
Fish,  searfivwl,  and  tnrtiea  abound,  but  then  is  sd 
entire  want  of  water.  The  Tagetation,  scaroelr  suf  . 
fident  to  support  some  goats,  is  confined  to  au  emh 
nence  in  the  sooth-eaat  In  a  crevice  of  the  rui 
there  is  the  «w  pott-offiee,  as  it  Is  caUed-a  pbi^ 
where  botdea,  closely  sealed,  are  left  widi  XftXtn  ia 
passing  vessels.  This  island  formeriy  beknH  lo 
die  Portuguese,  who  discovered  it  in  1501 ;  buU  in 
1816,  some  English  frmilies  from  St  Hdeoa  sHtirJ 
here,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  which  Otrr 
experienced  from  the  residence  of  Napdeoo.  A«»- 
slon  was  then  taken  posaesaion  of  by  l^  ^"^ 
government,  as  a  military  station,  and  60  \xm^ 
ships  provided  the  garrison  oT  800  n^n  widi  snn>lir« 
firam  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  road  was  laid  om, 
and  a  fiwt  was  boilL  In  1821,  the  goveranntn- 
adved  to  continue  the  occupation  of  this  post 

AscBtaioii,  in  astronomy.  We  understand  by  tk 
rigki  tuemtkm,  of  a  star,  diat  degree  of  die  cqubr, 
reckoned  firom  the  bMnnnmg  of  Aries,  which  oann 
to  die  meridian  widi  die  star.  By  die  right  ascnh 
don  and  declination,  the  situation  of  scars  i&  u>r 
heavens  is  determined,  aa  diat  of  places  on  the  (ortli 
by  longitude  and  hititude.  Bj  Mfftie  uteeuim,^ 
understand  diat  degree  of  the  equator,  countfdii 
befixe,  which  rises  with  die  star,  in  an  obliqor  q>brtr. 

AscE«ioN  Day;  the  day  on  whkh  die  ascen*« 
of  the  Saviour  b  commemorated,  often  called  H'4 
Tkurtday.  It  is  a  movable  feast,  always  ftliinf  m 
die  ThuTBday  but  one  before  Whitsuntide.  (FirlMj 
Ascension  of  die  Virgin,  a  feast  of  die  Rooian 
lie  church,  see  ^«Mmji^.)  Much  has  been  v 
on  the  ascension  of  Christ,  in  Germany,  by  Pn^ 
Biblical  critics,  of  whom  we  will  only  mentioo 
ler  and  Paulus.  ^ 

Aflcmcs;  a  name  given,  hi  ancient  times, to  tlioi 
Christians  who  devoted  themselves  to  sererc  pxrt 
dses  of  piety,  and  strove  to  distinguish  dwin^^i 
finom  the  worid  by  abstinence  from  sennal  <iO*1 
mcnts,  and  *by  vduntary  penances.  Hence  iwi 
writings  which  teach  die  spiritual  exerdsrs  of  piri| 
are  termed  aKetic  writings.  Even  before  Christ,«l 
m  die  times  of  the  first  Christian  church,  dicre  «r« 
similar  ascetics  among  the  Jews  (see  Eite^)^  >« 
among  die  phUosophers  of  Greece,  and  in  partioiia 
amonff  the  Phitonics.  The  exprmian  a««^^ 
rowedfinom  the  Greek  word  mnnm  (exercisp), 
by  die  ancient  Greeks  to  signify  die  spare  dietd 
athleia^  who,  to  prepare  themselves  for  dieir  c 
bats,  abstained  nam  many  indiilgence&  (For 
chamcter  of  the  Christian  ascetics,  and  die  rrli| 
views  by  which  diey  were  goided,  see  (imoiti 
Sttintt,  Ahukt.) 
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katrrmtmna  (the  andent  JseAurgumf  laid  out 

bf  life  loaaDs);  a  town  in  the  Bavarian  district  of 

Ik  LiRr  Maine,  with  750  houses  and  e^KX)  inha- 

htaftflDlhe  Maine  and  Asehafil    It  fbnneriy  be- 

Inpi  vidi  its  tefiitory,  to  the  dectoiate  of  Menta. 

Tknasj  is  so  beantifiii,  and  the  castle  so  fine, 

(htGBtsns  Adolphos  of  Sweden,  when  he  took 

panEMB  ef  it,  in  his  expedition  to  the  Rhine,  wished 

tocoi^ il,  with  its  view,  to  lake  Maler,  in  Swe^ 

<ia.  After  the  dissolation  of  the  electofate  of  Meats, 

a  J^IL  A  became  the  summer  residenoe  of  the 

frmtt  (naate,  afterwards  grand  duke  of  FrankforL 

Aaun^Hogcr;  a  learned  fingUshman  of  the  16th 

cmtmj,  was  bom,  in  151S,  of.  a  respectable  fiunily 

■  YflfUucu    He  was  entered  at  Cambridge,  ISSO, 

aimudmen  fiellew  m  1534,  and  tutor  in  1537. 

biftiipanodof  religious  and  liteiary  revcdution,  A. 

Mi  hinself  with  those  who  were  eitcndii^  the 

tunb  of  knowledge.    He  became  a  Protestant,  and 

■niad  himself  to  the  sCndy  of  Greek,  which  b»ean, 

•Mtlot  time,  ta>  be  tanght  in  England.    There 

vv fetno  cstablfcdied  lectmer  of  Greek :  the  uni- 

mwf ,  tberefix^,  appointed  him  to  read  in  the  open 

«cMs.    He  was  not  leas  eminent  as  a  writer  of 

UntlBBaaatcttdierof  Greek.    He  wrote  all  the 

psbtie  iettos  of  t^  university,  was  afterwards  Latin 

Car- 
•hisskiU 
,hls 
he 
vme  ha  •*  Tosoixhilas,  or  Schole  of  Shooting,"  in 
of  his  &Toarite  amnsemeot  and  exercise— 
•^oy.  This  book  lie  presented  to  the  kiag,  who 
f*medhim  withapenabmoflOpoiBids.  In  1548, 
(^pnnssEliaibeth  invited  1dm  to  direct  her  stu> 
^;  but,  afber  instmcthig  her  two  yean,  he  left 
^  vidioBt  her  consent,  and,  soon  after,  wrait  to 
l^'maay  as  secretary  to  Sir  R.  Moiistaie.  In  this 
mey,  he  wnite  his  Report  of  the  AAdrs  in  Ger- 
nsr-  Upon  the  death  of  Edward,  he  was  recalled, 
WpreKTved  the  oiice  of  Latin  secretary  to  Mary, 
■ibwgh  a  Protestant,  tfaroogh  the  interest  of  Gar- 
^■v.  Upantheaocessk>nMhi8papil,hewascon- 
(*sd  ia  his  fonner  en^filoyment,  and  was  didly 
*Iwted  to  the  presence  of  the  queen,  to  assist  her 
<i^  or  partake  of  her  dirnsions,  but  received  no 
vvTabsouitial  narks  of  her  bounty.  In  1563,  he 
"»«TitidbySirE.8Bckvilletowrite  the  School- 
^4er,a  treatiae  on  education,  whidi,  though  oom- 
Mcd,he  did  not  publxsh.  To  this  woik,  conceived 
*^  vigour  and  executed  with  accuracy,  he  prind- 
Mt  owes  his  modeni  reputation.  His  style  was,  in 
^  ««a  age,  melliiuons  and  eloquent,  ijfid  is  now 
*«Mifeuaipecimenofgenn]ne  Engliah.  He  was 
^«r  raboA,  and  hsdeath,  which  hai^ened  in  1568, 
^ogMifloed  by  his  too  close  application  to  the 
'"■pnitiaa  of  b  poem,  which  he  intended  to  present 
^  (K  Qpeea  oo  the  arniiversarv  of  her  accession. 
"*«  vqos  were  ooUeGted  and  poblished  by  Bennet, 
•  «e  voL  4to,  1769,  enriched  with  a  life  by  Dr 


r«wK  IC1MX5  w  VMK  uiuvezsuy,  was  tuwrwHTUS  idu 

•oftvy  to  kh^g  Edward,  and  also  to  Mi^.  O 
tellW,  who  WAS  partiodarly  endnent  for  his  sk 
■  tJiia,  employed  him  to  tmndate,  for  the  pope,  1 
^k  in  the  English  parliament  In  1544,  1 
ha  •*Toxophilas,  or  Schole  of  Shooting,"  j 


AaairuoKA2f  VsRSB,  consists  of  two  or  three 
^^'^aabtsa,  and  is  aoooidingly  distinguished  into 
^'"■to'BBd  Sen.  It  always  begins  with  a  spondee, 
adcB^vithi     •     ' 


Lets. 

-.^1 II w-|^«    I 

Greater, 
^-.j II 1 ^^_|  >^:^ 

I^-rdaaacteris  lyric,  uniting  grace  with  vigour. 
aHoQce^thrreareive  different  metres  formed  of 
'^^ctciiadeBn  verses.  He  uses  either  the  greater  or 
^  i*«aicBie,  <r  alternately  with  the  Giyoonic  verse  ; 
« CBflofs  three  iasB  Aaclepiadean  verses,  followed 


}  by  a  Glyconio,  or  two  less  Asdepiadean,  by  a  Phere- 
cratian  and  a  Glyconic  verse. 

AscLKPiADas,  the  descendants  of  the  god  of  medi- 
cinal .fisculapiuB,  by  his  sons  Podalirius  and  Macha- 
on,  spread,  together  with  the  wocship  of  the  sod, 
through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  They  formed  an 
order  of  priests,  which  preserved  the  results  of  the 
medical  experience  acquired  in  the  temples  as  a 
hereditary  secret,  atad  were  thus,  at  the  same  time, 
physicians,  prophets,  and  priests.  They  lived  in  the 
temple  of  the  god,  and,  by  exciting  the  imaginations 
of  the  sick,  prepared  them  to  receive  healing  dreama 
and  divine  apparitions ;  observed  carefully  the  course 
of  the  disease ;  applied,  as  it  is  believed,  besides  the 
coDjuiations  and  charms  usual  in  antiquity,  real  mag^ 
netic  remedies,  and  noted  down  the  results  of  their 
piactioe.  They  were,  aooordindiy,  not  only  the  first 
physicians  known  to  us,  but,  in  met,  the  founders  of 
sdentific  medidne,  which  proceeded  from  their. so- 
dety.  The  constitution  of  this  medical  family  order 
was,  without  doubt,  derived  from  Egypt,  whence  also 
the  coluber  jEseulapn^  Linn.,  which  was  used  as  a 
healing  and  prophetic  serpent,  was  brought  by  the 
Phcenidans  to  Epidaurus,  the  chief  seat  of  the  god. 
Round  this  serpent-god  an  order  of  priests  was 
gathered,  and  thence  spread  his  worship.  (In  later 
times,  S92  B.  C,  such  a  healing  serpent  was  sent  to 
the  island  of  Tiber,  near  Rome.)  No  one  could  be 
initiated  into  the  secrets  of  their  knowledge  without 
asdemnoath.  Atfirst,thisorder  of  priests  was  con- 
fined to  the  fiunily  of  the  Asdepiades,  who  kept  their 
fiunily  register  with  great  care.  Aristides  cdebrated 
them  by  bis  eologiums  at  Smyrna.  Hippocrates  of 
Cos,  the  founder  of  sdentific  physic,  derived  his 
origin  firom  it,  and  the  oath  administered  to  the 
disciples  of  the  order  {Jusfurandum  BtppocraHs)  is 
preserved  in  his  writing8.~An  Asdepiades  from 
Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  SO  years  B.  C,  is  mentioned  as 
the  first  practical  phvsician  at  Rome,  and  as  the 
founder  of  the  methodical  scfaod.  In  the  course  of 
time,  strangers,  also,  as  Galen  reports,  were  initiated 
into  these  mysteries  and  this  order.— We  find  the 
name  of  A.  also  in  the  literature  of  the  Greeks.  (See 
DiuertaOons  oh  the  FragmenU  of  Aaclepiades  of 
TragUuMy  in  the  Adit  PfuMogorum  Monacenmsm^ 
edited  by  Thiersch,  1st  voL,  4th  Na,  p.  490.; 

Abxlu,  or  AssLura,  Caspar ;  an  Italian  anatomist 
of  the  17th  century.  He  was  bom  at  Cremona, 
studied  medicine,  and  became  professor  of  anatomy 
in  the  umversity  of  Pavia,  where  he  hiffaly  distin- 
guished himself  by  discovering  the  lacteal,  a  system 
of  vessels,  the  office  of  which  is  to  absorb  the  chyle 
formed  in  the  intestines,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
support  of  animal  life.  A.  first  observed  these  vessels 
hi  dissecting  a  living  dog.  His^  investigations  were 
published  alter  his  &ath  at  Milan,  1627. 

AsEK.    See  Mythology,  northern. 

Abgill,  John,  an  English  barrister,  and  singular 
writer,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1698,  he  published  a  work  entitled, 
**  Several  Assertions  proved,  in  order  to  create  another 
spedes  of  money  than  Silver  and  Gold,''  and  ^  An 
Essay  on  a  R^pstry  for  Titles  of  Land."  These  pro- 
ddbtions  were  followed  in  1700  by  a  fimciful  and  en- 
thusiastic work,  entitled  **  An  Argnment  proving 
that,  according  to  the  Covenant  of  Eternal  Life, 
Man  may  be  translated  firom  hence  without  passuig 
through  Death,  although  the  Human  Nature  of  Christ 
himsdf  could  not  be  thus  translated  imtil  he  had 
passed  Death."  For  this  work,  ndiidi  was  dedared 
bkiaphemous,  he  was  e^qpelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  died  in  1738, 
at  a  very  advanced  age. 

Ash.  The  common  ash  (frojcmut  exceltior)  is  a 
well-known  tree.    It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  the 
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north  of  Asia,  and  grows  in  a  ligiit,  springy  (but  not 
marshy)  soil,  especially  if  marly  or  calcarious.  When 
planted  in  bogs,  it  contributes  much  to  drain  them. 
It  will  grow  in  ahnost  any  situation,  even  in  hard  day 
and  dry  gravel ;  though  poor,  dry,  sandy  ground  is 
fotal  to  iL  Its  smooth,  stately  stem  rises  to  a  great 
height,  with  spreading,  or,  rather,  drooping  branches, 
with  winded  leaves,  the  leaflets  in  four  or  five  pairs, 
with  an  oM  one  serrated,  and  without  foot-stalks,  and 
the  flowers  without  petals. — Of  hite  years,  this 
valuable  tree  has  been  much  planted  in  several  parts 
of  England.  The  timber;  which  has  the  rare  ad- 
vantage of  being  nearly  as  good  when  young  as  when 
old,  is  white,  and  so  hard  and  tough,  as  generally  to 
be  esteemed  next  in  value  to  oak.  It  is  much  used 
by  coach-makers,  wheel-wrights  and  cart-wriffhts  ; 
and  is  made  into  ploughs,  axle-trees,  felloes  of  wheels, 
harrows,  ladders,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry. 
It  is  likewise  used  by  ship-builders  for  various  pui^ 
poses,  and  by  coopers  for  the  hoops  of  tubs  and 
barrels.  Where,  by  frequent  cutting,  the  wood  has 
become  knotty,  irregular  and  veined,  it  is  in  much 
request  for  cabinet-work,  by  mechanics  in  Europe. 
As  fuel,  this  tree  bums  better,  whilst  wet  and  green, 
than  any  other  wood.  The  finest  ash-tree,  peniaps, 
in  Britain  is  to  be  found  in  Bonhill  churchyard,  Dum- 
bartonshire. Its  trunk  is  about  nhie  feet  high,  and 
where  smallest  upwards  of  eighteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Of  the  three  principal  arms  into  which  it 
branches,  the  laigest  is  eleven,  and  the  smallest  near 
ten  feet  in  drcumference.  The  branches  spread  in 
every  direction  with  uncommon  regularity,  covering 
an  area  of  nearly  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  genenu 
aspect  is  singularly  venerable  and  majestic.  There 
are  no  data  &om  which  its  a^  can  m  conjectured. 
Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  noticed  oy  Mar. 
sham  of  Stratton  near  Norwich,  a  celebrated  planter, 
as  one  of  the  first  ashes  he  had  seen ;  and  a  tendency 
to  decay  in  some  of  the  boughs  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  has  stood  for  several  centuries. 

Ahh-Widnesday  ;  the  first  day  of  Lent,  a  fiist  forty 
days  long,  which  the  Catholic  church  orders  to  be 
kept  before  the  feast  of  Kaster.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  ancient  and  still  existing  custom  of  putting 
ashes  upo^i  the  head,  as  a  symbol  of  humble  repen- 
tance for  sin.  It  was  formerly,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, is  still  the  custom  in  Catholic  countries,  to  con- 
fess on  Ash-Wednesday,  to  chastise  one's  self  during 
Lent,  and  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper  at  Easter. 
In  Rome,  the  spectacle  is  highly  impressive,  when 
all  the  people,  after  giving  themselves  up  to  every 
species  of  gayety  during  the  carnival,  till  twelve 
o'clock  on  Tuesday,  go,  on  A^- Wednesday  morning 
into  church,  where  the  oflSciating  priest  puts  ashes  on 
their  heads,  with  the  jrords,  ^  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  thou  shalt  return."  To  throw  ashes  on  the  head, 
as  an  expression  of  humiliation  and  repentance,  was 
an  old  custom  of  the  Jews. 

AsHANTCB  ;  a  warlike  nation  of  negroes,  on  and 
near  the  Gold  Coast  of  Guinea,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
British  settlement,  Cape  Coast  castle,  at  Sierra  Leone, 
with  which  we  have  become  acquainted  by  Bowdich's 
Mission  to  Ashantee  (London,  1819),  and  Jos. 
Dupuis*  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Ashantee  (I^ndon, 
18:^4),  as  well  as  by  their  bloody  war  vrith  the  British, 
in  I8ii4,  in  which  the  governor  of  the  above-men- 
tioned British  colony,  general  McCarthy,  lost  his  life. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Ashantees  was  founded,  about 
100  years  ago,  by  a  successful  conqueror,  with  a  kind 
of  feudal  constitution.  It  extends  from  6"  to  9"  N. 
lat,  and  from  0^  to  4^  W.  Ion.  to  the  river  Volta. 
The  residence  of  the  king  is  Coomassie.  The  law 
permits  him  to  have  3333  wives,  a  mystical  number, 
on  whkA  the  welfiire  of  the  nation  rv^sts.  His  ser- 
vants, above  100  in  number,  are  slaughtered  on  his 
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tomb,  that  he  may  arrive  in  the  infernal  regia___^ 

a  suite  becoming  his  rank.     Several  negr» 

under  their  own  princes,  are  depodent  0 
Ashantee  itself  (14,000  square  miles,  with  IjQi^ 
inhabitants)  forms  a  part  of  Wangan,  which  «^ 
two  other  states,  Dahomy,  and  uie  poweifiil 
whose  king  can  lead  200,000  men  to  war.   T 
tile  Benin  is  more  advanced  in  dviliratkin  thii' 
antee.    The  latter,  however,  display  mnch  m  ^ 
elegance  in  their  architecture;  they  also  dfi^'^ 
skiU,  and  manu&cture  cloths  of  exquisite  ' — 
brilliancy  of  colour. 

AsHBORNs;  a  market  town  and  perish  in 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  rich  i 
eastern  side  of  the  Dove,  over  which  is  a  stone 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  rivulet,  ca' 
Henmore,  the  most  southern  of  which  dii 
termed  Cmnpton,  the  ancient  Camfdau,    ttl 
considerable  trade  in  cheese  and  malt,  anJ^ 
horses  and  cattle  are  sold  at  its  fiursi    Much  " 
made  here,  and  the  iron  and  cotton  fiictories 
neighbourhood  employ  a  great  many  penoDi. 
lation  of  town  and  parish,  4,884. 

AsHvuRTON ;  a  market  town  and  parish  in  'StS^ 
shire.    The  town  is  situated  in  a  valley,  iurnN( 
by  hills,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river  Dai^ 
consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  throogh 
is  the  high  road  from  London  to  Plymouth, 
are  several  productive  tin  and  oopper-^nines 
vicinity,  and  an  extensive  nrnnufiwlaryofi 
town ;  and  the  Tuesday  market  is  held 
wool  and  yam.  Population  of  town  and  pa 

AsHBY-DB-LA-ZovcH ;  a  market  town  and 
Leicestershire,  ^tuated  in  a  fertile  valley 
ders  of  Derbyshire,  through  which  runs 
river  Gilwiskaw.    It  takes  its  distinctive 
from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Zouches, 
into  possession  of  the  manor  in  the  reign 
III.    It  subsequently  devolved  to  the  cny 
granted  it  to  Uie  noble  fiunily  of  HastingB, 
whom  the  marquis  of  tliat  title  possesses  it 
The  town  consists  of  one  principal  street, 
brandi  several  smaller  ones,    llie  manni 
tablished  here  are  chiefly  those  of  cotton  and 
stockings,  and  hats.    There  is  likewise  a  0 
in  malt ;  and  the  fieurs  are  celebrated  fior  & 
fine  horses  and  cattle.    The  ruins  of  AshI 
of  great  note  in  former  times,  and  widdi 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  as  a  prisoner,  and 
James  and  his  queen,  as  guests,  are  i4ill  vli 
was  built  by  the  lord  Hastings  so  hastily  i 
by  Richard  III. ;   and  dismantled  during 
wars  in  the  reign  of  Charies  I.   Popuhition  i 
4,727. 

Ashib;  the  fixed  residuum,  of  a  whitish  ci 
gray  colour,  which  remains  after  the  entire 
tion  of  organic  bodies,  and  is  no  longer  ahh 
port  combustion.  The  constituent  parts  of  a 
different,  aooordingto  the  di£krent  txidles  frfl 
they  originate.  The  ashes  of  vegetafala 
chiefly  ofearthy  and  saline  ingredients,  the 
which  may  be  separated  by  irashuig,  and 
vegetable  alkali.  (See  Jlkali.)  The  mor 
the  texture  of  the  wood  is,  the  more  alkali  it: 
Some  herbs,  however,  yield  more  than  tives, 
branching  fern  the  most  The  mora  the  pf 
been  dri^l,  the  less  they  produce.  The 
alkali  is  always  combined  with  carixmic  i 
greater,  tlierefore,  the  heat  by  which  the  asbl 
produced,  and  the  more  continued  and  poweHk 
calcination  of  the  alkali,  the  more  caustic  will » 
It  can  only  be  entirely  purified  finom  foreign  hA 
ces  by  crystallisation.  (See  PoUuh.)  Ofquite. 
ferent  quality  are  animal  ashes,  parlicuiarly  I 
obtained  from  bone.    After  ralfinatinn.  ii  reiaii 
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ASHFORD— ASIA. 


mat  texture,  aod  oontains,  besides  lime,  a  peculiar 
atd,oUed  pkoMpkoric  add,— The  use  of  vegetable 
wtts  9  verj  extcnsiTe,  as  is  well  known ;  soap-mak- 
ffiw  kiachers,  and  other  tradesmen  use  them  in  an 
mmaae  quantity.    Thej  are,  also,  an  excellent  ma- 

iflioao ;  a  market  town  and  parish  in  Kent,  plea- 
matf  situaled  on  a  gentle  eminence,  near  the  con- 
baaot  d  the  upper  bnmches  of  the  river  Stour,  over 
«v  of  which  there  is  a  bridge,  and  contains  many 
taadxmae  houses.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  and 
ib  vidnity  are  much  engaged  in  the  rearing  and  fat- 
trug  of  cattle,  for  the  sale  of  which  its  markets  and 
bm%  are  much  celebrated.  Popubition  of  parish,  2,809. 
AsMMDLWy  Elias,  a  celebrated  English  antiquary 
ami  votiMiso,  bom  at  Lichfield,  in  1617,  was  sent  to 
LondoB  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  where  he  studied  law 
ud  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  practised  as  a 
dauceiy  solicitor.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
wars  he  retired  to  Oxford,  and  entered  himself  of 
Bnaro-Nose  college,  where  he  engaged  in  the  study 
«f  natual  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  astronomy. 
*Jn  the  raiD  of  the  king's  a&irs,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
4nB,  and  formed  a  dose  intimacy  with  the  celebrated 
M^rokogta  Moore,  Lilly,  and  Booker,  but  shared 
wily  in  their  absurdity,  not  in  their  roguery.  He 
sdbneqnrntly  married  lady  Mainwaring,  a  rich  wi- 
<iov.  On  this  accession  of  fortune,  he  gave  up  his 
fCYtfrsion,  and  his  house  in  London  became  a  resort 
«f  all  the  profidents  and  professors  in  the  occult 
Kiipoces.  A.,  about  this  time,  published,  under  an- 
«hn>  name,  a  trratise  on  alchymy,  by  the  celebrated 
4)rtor  Dee ;  and  undertook  to  prepare  for  the  press 
1  amplete  collection  of  the  manuscript  writings  of 
English  chemists,  under  the  title  of  Theatrum  Chymi- 
'tfli  Brk&nnieum,  Having  for  some  time  attached 
kinsrlf  to  the  study  of  antiquity  and  the  perusal  of 
mtirds,  be  b^gan  to  collect  materials  for  his  cele- 
brated History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  His  love 
fie  botany  having  induced  him  to  lodge  with  the 
rrlefatated  gardener  of  Lambeth,  John  Tradescant,  he 
criitained  the  curious  collection  of  rarities  got  together 
by  tliat  penoo  and  his  &ther.  On  the  restoration, 
A.  was  gratified  with  the  post  of  Windsor  herald,  and 
rreewtS  other  ^ipomtments,  both  honourable  and 
lucrative ;  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety, a&d  frvoored  with  the  diploma  of  a  doctor  of 
phyue  fiom  the  university  of  Oxford.  Jn  1672,  he 
prrsmtod  to  the  king  his  work  on  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  in  1675,  resigned  his  office  of  Windsor 
hmkld.  An  acddental  fire  in  the  Temple  destroyed 
ft  libnry  which  he  had  been  upwards  of  thirty  years 
cuUectSng,  with  a  cabinet  of  nine  thousand  coins,  and 
*MhtT  vmhnble  antiauities.  In  1683,  he  presented  to 
the  onrrefsity  of  Oxford  his  Tradescantian  collection  of 
rarities,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  his  books  and 
MSS.,  thereby  commendng  the  museum  Aahmotea- 
mtm  at  Oxford.  He  died  in  May,  1692,  aged  seven. 
Ty-itx.  He  left  a  number  of  MSS.,  several  of  which 
Lare  been  printed,  and  a  diary  of  his  life. 

A^»B(ivaR ;  a  parish  and  township  in  Derbyshire, 
la  the  church  of  Ashover  there  are  several  monu- 
Brnta  of  the  Babington  fiimiiy,  one  of  whom,  An- 
ikmy  Babington,  was  executed  for  a  conspiracy 
to  destroy  queen  Elisabeth.  On  the  dedivity  of  a  hill 
ca  Ashover  Common  is  a  rocking-stone,  which  mea- 
wres  about  twenty-six  feet  in  circumference,  and  ap- 
f<an  to  have  been  placed  in  its  extraordinary  posi- 
tui  with  great  ingenuity.  Close  at  hand  is  also  a 
angular  shaped  rodt,  called  the  Turning-stone,  sup- 
{wd  to  have  been  a  rock  idoL    Population  3,179. 

A«^HTo»-infD«a-LTNE ;  a  parish  in  the  hundred  of 
Salford,  and  coonty  palatine  of  Lancaster,  containing 
the  town  of  the  same  name,  and  the  additional  town- 
dtipt  or  districts  of  Andenshaw,  Hartshead,  aud 


Knott-Laoes,  with  the  populous  hamlets  of  Boston, 
Charlestown,  Dukinfield,  Fairfield,  Hay,  Hurst, 
Luzley  with  Toweracre,  Mosley,  Stayley-Bridge,  and 
Smallshaw.  The  town,  which  is  built  on  tlie  north 
bank  of  the  river  Tame,  consists  of  several  narrow 
streets.  It  has  been  much  enlarged  of  late  years  by 
the  extension  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  mctories, 
which  branches  of  manufacture,  but  more  especially 
the  latter,  are  carried  on  in  tliis  town  and  parish  to  a 
great  extent.  There  are  also  several  collieries  in  the 
vidnity,  which  employ  a  great  many  persons ;  and 
together  with  the  peat  from  Ashton  Moor,  on  the 
west  of  the  town,  render  fuel  very  plentiful.  Popu- 
lation  of  parish,  33,597. 

Asia  ;  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  of  nations, 
religions,  and  states,  of  languages,  arts,  and  sdenoes  ; 
rich  in  natural  gifts  and  historical  remembrances ;  tlie 
theatre  of  human  activity  in  ancient  times,  and  still 
exhibiting,  in  many  places,  the  characteristic  traits 
which  distinguished  it  many  centuries  since.  It  forms 
the  eastern  and  northern  part  of  the  old  world,  and 
is  separated  from  Australia  by  the  Indian  and  the 
Padfic  oceans,  induding  the  gulfs  of  Bengal,  Siam, 
and  Tonquin ;  from  America,  on  the  N.E.,  by  Cook's 
or  Behriing's  straits,  and  on  the  E.  by  tlie  grc^at 
Eastern  or  Pacific  ocean,  including  the  gulf  of  Corea, 
the  seas  of  Japan,  Tongou  (Ydlow  sea),  and  Okotsk ; 
from  Africa  by  the  Arabian  sea  (with  which  is  con- 
nected  the  Persian  gulf),  and  by  the  Arabian  gulf,  or 
Red  sea,  with  the  straits  of  Babelmandei;  from 
Europe  by  the  sea  of  Azoph,  with  the  straits  of  Caffii, 
by  the  Blade  sea  with  the  Bosphorus,  by  the  sea  of 
Marmora  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  by  the  Grecian 
archipelago.  On  tiie  other  hand,  it  is  united  with 
Africa  by  the  desert  isthmus  of  Sues,  and  with 
£urope  by  the  waters  of  the  Wolga  (which  rises  near 
the  Baltic,  and  falls,  with  the  Ural,  into  the  Caspian 
sea);  also  by  the  roekv  girdle,  as  the  Tartars 
call  it,  of  the  Ural  and  the  Werchoturian  moun- 
tains, which  rise  77*>  N.  hit '  in  Nova  Zembla, 
separate  the  plain  of  the  Wolga  from  the  higher 
table-lands  of  Sibma,  and  are  connected  with 
Upper  Asia  by  a  branch  of  the  Little  Altai,  abound- 
ing in  ores.  A  line  drawn  from  East  Cape  at 
Bduing's  straits  to  the  entrance  of  tlie  Arabian  gulf,  • 
would  denote  the  greatest  extent  of  this  continent, 
and  would  measure  above  7,500  British  miles ;  while 
a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Severo-vostochnoi  in  Siberia, 
under  the  parallel  of  76o  lO'  to  Cape  Romania,  the 
southern  extremity  of  Malacca,  in  \^  18'  N.  lat, 
would  measure  5,166  British  miles.  Hassel  has  cal- 
culated its  area  at  S0,432,205  British  square  miles, 
and  Graberg,  without  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
at  16,263,100  square  miles;  but  these  admea- 
surements are  mere  approximations.  Asia  is  four 
times  larger  than  Europe.  It  is  divided  into,  1, 
Southern  Asia,  comprehending  Natolia,  Armenia, 
Curdistan,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  Hindostan,  E^rtlier 
India,  Siam,  Malacca,  Annam,  Tonquin,  Cochin 
China,  Laos,  Cambodia,  China,  Japan ;  2,  Middle  or 
Upper  Asia,  containing  Caucasus,  Tartary,  Bucha- 
ria,  Mongolia,  Tungousia ;  3,  Northern  or  Russian 
Asia,  from  44o  N.  lat.,  containing  Kasan,  Astrachan, 
Orenburg,  Kuban,  Kabarda,  Georgia,  Imireta,  Siberia, 
with  the  Alpine  regions  of  Dauria  and  Kamschatka. 
The  centre  of  this  continent,  probably  the  oldest 
ridge  of  land  on  the  earth,  is  called  Upper  Atia, 
Here  the  Bogdo  (the  majestic  summit  of  the  Altai) 
fonns  the  central  point  of  all  the  mountains  of  Asia. 
Upper  Asia  comprises,  perhaps,  the  most  elevated 
plain  on  the  surface  of  the  earth— the  desert  of  Kobi, 
or  Shamo,  on  the  nortiiem  frontiers  of  China,  400 
leagues  long,  and  100  leagues  broad ;  barren,  dry, 
and  waste ;  visited  alternately  by  scorching  winds 
and  chilUiig  storms,  even  in  summer,  and  amndiug, 
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besides  its  deserts,  only  riven  and  lakes;  as  the 
Caspian,  the  lakes  Aral  and  Baikal,  and  seven! 
situated  amonff  the  moontains.  Fhnn  the  northern 
and  southern  decliyities  of  this  region,  the  first  tribes 
of  men  set  out  in  all  directions,  foliowing  the  course 
of  the  rivers  in  four  chief  lines  of  decent,  north, 
east,  south,  and  west.  At  least,  the  radical  words  in 
the  Indian,  Median,  Persian,  Sclavonian,  Greek,  and 
Teutonic  original  languages,  between  which  theire 
are  striking  affinities,  all  point  to  the  west  of  Upper 
Asia  or  Irui.  Those  heights  in  the  Himalaya  cmiin 
(q.  ▼.),  under  the  35th  degree  of  N.  laL,  which  are 
said  to  attain  an  elevation  of  27,677  English  feet, 
could  not  be  reached  by  the  currents,  whidi,  coming 
from  the  south,  where  they  were  broken  by  cape 
Comorin  and  cape  Romania,  lowed  round  the  Chi- 
nese sea  to  the  north,  where  the  East  cape  on  the 
east,  Tchukotskoi-Noss  on  the  north-cast,  and  the 
Icy  cape  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  became  the  extreme 
points  of  the  continent.  The  islands  in  the  east 
(Japan,  the  Kurile,  and  Aleutian  isles,  those  of  For- 
mosa, Hainan,  and  Leeoo-Keeoo)  and  in  the  south- 
west  (Socotra,  Ormus,  &c.),  in  particular  the  groups 
of  islands  on  both  sides  of  the  equator  (see  IntUesy 
Easi),  and  the  peninsulas  Kamsdiatka  and  Corea, 
India  on  this  side  and  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  AiBr 
bia,  bear  visible  marks  of  the  destruction  of  the  pri- 
mitive continent  by  fire  and  water;  hence  the 
numerous  extinguished  or  still  active  volcanoes,  in 
the  interior,  on  the  coasts,  and  particularly  on  the 
islands.  The  interior  opens  an  immense  field  of 
scientific  rpsearch  for  a  traveller  like  Humboldt  The 
sources  of  all  the  large  rivers  of  Asia,  which  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  mountains  of  Upper  Asia,  have  not 
been  accurately  examined  since  the  time  of  Marco 
Polo.  As  little  known  are  the  southern  declivities 
of  the  Mussart,  Mustag  (or  Imatu),  and  of  the  Indian 
Alps,  which  extend  over  690,000  square  miles,  and 
contain  the  kingdoms  of  Thibet,  Bootan,  Nepaul, 
Assam,  &c.,  with  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  (Paropamiius)^  Belurtag,  Kentaisse,  and  the 
Himalaya.  It  is  the  same  with  the  northern  elevar 
tion  of  the  Altai,  which,  in  the  north^sast,  joins  the 
mountains  Changai  (the  hoiy  land  of  Genghis  Khan 
and  of  the  Mantchoo  tribes,  extending  to  Corea  and 
Japan).  From  the  southern  Alpine  girdle  descend 
the  holy  rivers  of  the  Hindoos—the  Bramaoootra, 
the  Gan^s,  and  Indus ;  in  the  east,  the  less  known 
rivers  of  Irawaddy,  Meinam,  Lukian,  and  Mecon  (or 
CamMia)^  and,  in  the  west,  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  (q.  v.),  which  all  take  their  course  towards  the 
south,  and  run  into  the  great  gulfe  of  the  Indian 
ocean.  From  the  northern  ridge,  the  Oby,  Yenisey, 
Lena,  and  many  others  flow  into  the  Arciic  ocean ; 
on  the  eastern  coast,  the  great  rivers  Amour,  Hoang- 
ho,  and  Yang-tse-Kiang  descend  into  the  bays  of  the 
Pacific  ocean ;  fiuther  west,  the  Gihon,  or  Amu  (the 
ancient  Ojrtw),  and  the  Sir-Daria,  or  Jihon  (Jtucartei 
of  the  ancients),  flow  into  lake  Aral.  Almost  as  lit- 
tle known  are  the  western  ranges  of  mountains,  the 
Taurus  in  Natolia,  and  in  Armenia  the  Ararat,  near 
whk:h  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  become  much  in- 
creased, and  where,  in  ancient  times,  the  Roman 
victories  found  a  limit.  We  have  lately  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  mountain  passes,  through 
which  the  first  inhabitants  of  Europe  may  lusve  wan- 
dered from  Asia,  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus,  from 
the  bosom  of  which  the  Cuban  flows  into  the  Black 
sea,  and  the  Aras  {Araxe*)^  with  the  Kur.  into  Uie 
Ca^ian.—Nature  has  spread  over  Asia  all  the  trea^ 
sores  of  the  earth,  most  abundantly  iu  India ;  her 
boontira  are  distributed,  by  imperoepUble  gradations, 
through  all  its  three  tones.  In  tJie  torrid  tone, 
whose  genial  warmth  converts  the  juices  of  plants  to 
spices,  Maam,  sugar,  and  coffee,  with  whkh  Asia 


has  enriched  the  West  Indies,  the  palms  (aBCOi  ooooa, 
date,  and  umbrella^palms)  reach  a  height  offdOO  feet, 
and  the  white  elephant  attains  m  sise  wirx^ssii^  thai 
of  all  other  quadrupeds.  From  hence  the  silk-«rann 
was  brought  to  Europe.  This  regkm  cooeeals  in  its 
bosom  the  most  beautiful  diamonds,  the  finest  gold, 
the  best  tin,  &c.,  whilst  the  waves  flow  over  (he 
purest  pearis  and  comls.  The  tempeiale  aone  has 
given  to  Europe  the  melon,  the  vine,  the  orangr, 
and  many  of  its  most  agreeable  gaiden-fi«ils,BS  well 
as  the  most  productive  fiuinaoeous  glasses,  aad  the 
most  charming  flowers ;  and  unites,  in  itaprodnotioos, 
syqimetry  with  richness,  particularly  in  the  wtetrm 
regions.  Here  the  oldest  tiadifiona  place  I^aiadae ; 
here  lie  the  enchanting  Cashmere  and  the  Ganfen  of 
Damascus ;  here  Uoswms  the  rose  of  Jericho  (ma- 
tiaiiea)^  near  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  The  eastern 
countries,  in  the  same  latitude,  possess  the  tea^ahrab 
and  the  genuine  rhubarb.  Th^  camel,  the  Angnn 
goat,  the  Thibetan  sheep,  the  pheaasnt,  and  the 
hone  are  natives  of  this  tone.  In  the  north  Mnawiiiii 
the  Alpine  flora  of  Dauria,  and  from  the  icy  soil 
grows  the  dwarf4ike  Siberian  cedar,  till,  ai  70>, 
vegetation  mostly  ceases.  Here  lives  the  smallest  of 
qindnipeds^the  shrew-mouse  of  the  Yenisey.  Sa- 
bles, ermines,  foxes,  otters,  &c  aflSord  the  fineat  fur. 
The  mineral  kingdom  furnishes  rich  ores,  rare  pre- 
cious stones,  ana  remariLable  fiaasil  rooaiDS,  e.g. 
those  of  the  mammoth,  in  high  northeni  latitnir&. 
(See  Organic  i2eiNiE0i#.)~The  mhabitants,  amomitiiig 
to  800,000^00,  according  to  some,  to  560,000,000, 
are  divkled  into  three  great  branches :— The  Taitar- 
Cancasian,  in  Western  Asia,  exhibits  the  finest  fn^ 
tures  of  our  race  in  the  Circassian  form :  the  Mon- 
golian rsoe  is  spread  through  Eastern  Asia;  tlie 
Mahiy  in  Southern  Asia  and  the  islands.  The  north 
is  inhabited  by  the  Samoiedes,  Tchooktchea,  and 
others.  Twenty-four  tribes,  of  difierent  lanraige 
and  origin,  may  be  disUnguished,  some  of  whidi  are 
the  relics  of  scattered  tri  ws  of  Nomadea :  Kamtsdba- 
dales,  Ostiacs,  Samoiedes,  Koriacks,  Kuiilians,  Alfu- 
tians,  Coreans,  Mongols,  and  Kalmucks,  ManUiioaB 
(Tungoos,  Daurians,  ana  Mantchoos  Proper),  FSmK, 
Circassians,  Georgians,  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Arme- 
nians, Tartars  and  Turks,  Persians  and  Afghans 
Thibetans,  Hindoos,  Siamese,  Malays,  Annamitcs  (in 
Cochin  ClUna  and  Tonquin),  Birmese,  Chinese,  and 
Japanese,  beskles  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  Um 
Esst  India  islands,  Jews,  and  Europeans.  The  prin- 
cipal languages  are  the  Arabian,  Persian,  Armenian, 
Turkish,  Tartar,  Hindoo,  Malayan,  Mongol,  Mant- 
clioo,  and  Chinese.  Of  the  exUnct  dvilSnd  nation 
of  the  Igoors  (Oigooi^)  in  Upper  Asia,  the  written 
characters  have  been  preserved  in  Thibet.  Tte 
Sanscrit  of  the  Bramins  is  yet  qioken  hi  the  higher 
mountains  of  India,  and  the  ancient  Pehlevi  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Persian  borders.  The  still 
more  ancient  Zend  is  entirely  extinct ;  and  the  dvi- 
lisation  of  the  old  Iberians  and  Colchians,  on  the 
Kur  and  Phasis  (Georgia  and  Imireta),  has  left 
no  vestiges.  All  the  forms  of  society  are  daqilayed 
in  the  existing  Asiatic  nations,  from  the  savage 
state  of  the  wandering  hordes  to  the  most  eftounaic 
luxury ;  but  liberty,  founded  on  law  and  the  mml 
and  intellectual  education  of  man,  is  wanting.  Priests 
and  conquerors  have  lonff  decided  the  poiiUcal  dm* 
racter  ot  the  East,  ami&  frequent  revolutions  and 
changes  of  dynasties,  ever  maintaining  the  prindpics 
of  blind  obedience.  Asia  has  been  si^eot,  at  difier- 
ent times,  to  the  Assyrians,  Modes,  Chaldeans,  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  Syriatu,  Parthians,  Arabians,  MongoU, 
Tartars,  Seljooks,  Turks,  AMans,  ficc  AndnA 
forms  are  preserved  most  rigidly,  aind  the  faitelkct 
is  least  progressive  in  China  m  Japan.  Sbvcry  st\U 
prevails  in  this  oontinenL    Woman  yet  roimins  dc- 
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piMtoiibiTe  of  nAD.    The  prevailing  govern- 
iMH  is  dopotiMy  tte  olbpring  of  Asia.     Hence 
dmcailifcal  fonns  of  a  ngid  eiiquette,  which  are 
kcptipbaUUie  pablic  relations,  and  that  apathy 
flftkpNnle,  in  regard  to  fiite,  connected  with 
o«^,npnduoHl  paitly  by  opium,  partly  by  su- 
pmtiiiflB,  which  isalraoit  a  uniTefsal  chanicteriatic 
ifike  Aikiei,  notwithfllBnding  the  violenoe  of  their 
(■■DHL   Thtre  are,  however,  Hme  tribes  with  a 
KpiUjcu  fam  of  govenunent ;  and  relics  of  the 
jMriwcial  authority  of  the  heads  of  fiimilies  still  are 
i0wL  Nctr  the  colonies  of  the  £uropeai)8  in  South- 
ffliiod  Korthnn  Asia,  the  dvilisatioD  of  the  Chi:|s- 
Uu  vadd  bss  been  introduced.    Christianity,  though 
if^eaaaitd  m  many  of  the  more  ancient  sects  (see 
MmaHnyMmnapAjfUlei,  and  Saefr),  has  gained  many 
idhin!flli,thviiu;hoat  all  Asia,  by  means  of  tzanshu 
lioai  of  thoBOJe,  distributed  by  Britam  and  Russia. 
bBeoplaadStPetenbinv,  the  tnmshition  of  the 
Uibir  aio  the  kagoagea  of  Southern  Asia  has  been 
pnvcDicd  with  a  benevolent  seal.    In  PetersbuiXf 
wubr  eftrts  lave  been  made  lor  the  benefit  of  the 
Moofoliaa  Tartan.    Even  in  Chhia,  Chfistians  are 
tMod  9pkk^  bat  none  in  Japan  since  1637.     The 
tttramj  snl  artrology,  poetry,  morals,  thedogy} 
k«v  aod  the  rode  empirical  medicine  of  the  Asiatics, 
*n  mo^  coaiDcd  to  the  priests,  and  united  with 
itvpty  rooted  mperstition,  which  leads  even  to  diild 
■inier  indKlf-mcrifice  in  the  lames.    The  Mohain- 
■nha  icligioo,  the  central  pohit  for  histruction  in 
vl^  is  at  Samareand,  prevails  in  Western  Asia. 
fW  f^'ak^j    Over  all  Central  and  the  eastern 
f«tof  Ncrtheni  Asia,  prevails  the  religion  of  the 
Uh.   The  religion  of  firama,  the  head  (inarters  of 
«^  ii  Bcnaies,  is  oonfined  chiefly  to  Hindostan, 
uktShaaaaini  to  the  tribes  in  Northern  Asia  and  to 
^  Raaaan  aicfaipelago.    The  ancient  doctrine  of 
^  Zonatter  iseonined  to  shigle  families  in  India  and 
Naa ;  vhiist  the  Mosaic  has  numerous  adherents 
(kfTngti  all  Asia,  except  the  Russian  part    Physical 
udoidMuollcoltivatknis  carried  to  a  higiier  de- 
p«  of  pcrfeetkn  than  intellectual  and  moral ;  e.  g., 
Bft^ladiattjogglcft  and  Chinese  mechanics.    Re- 
askaUe  skiU  has  been  acquired  by  oertahi  classes 
ifHiodocBfaitfaeweavingof  silk  and  cotton.    The 
ihTis  of  Otthmere,   the   leather  of  Persia  and 
^^  (BMToeoo,  ciordoivan,  shagreen),  the  poroeJam  of 
<  ium  aad  Japan,  the  steel  of  Turkish  Asia,  the 
hekend  wares  of  China  and  Japan,  &c.  are  well 
^wn.   Hk  intcraal  oorameroe  is  stdl  carried  on  by 
<ati«ia,  as  in  the  most  ancient  times,  before  Abre- 
^aad  Moses,  when  merchandise  was  tremsported 
^  ladla,  throogfa  Bactria,  to  Cbldiis,  as  at  present 
^Mikarire,  Moscow,  and  Constantinople.     The 
^«»«i  oonmicree  of  China  aad  the  East  Indies  is 
^1  h  the  fannds  of  the  EuropeeLns,— British, 
'*■<*»  aad  Rnssians  -and  of  the  North  Americans. 
T^  i^^^pOQi,  dvil,  and  sodal  condition  of  the  Asia- 
^{■oves^that,  vrtiere  the  free  developement  of  the 
^Wpgvat  of  man  is  subject  to  the  restraints  of 
'w^aad  ta  the  tyranny  of  priests  and  despots,  and 
*^H*  thp  adherents  to  established  Ibnns  has  become 
(■MMrof  bith,]aw,and  habit,— the  character  of 
'*'*ty  smt  degeneiate,  and  the  energies  of  man  be- 
'^«>  palsied.    Hence  the  Asiatic,  notwithstanding 
^ridaeas  of  his  imagination, never  attained  the 
oKiptiaa  of  ideal  beanfcy,  like  the  free  Greek ;  and, 
'^^  maae  icaaoo,  the  European,  whose  mental 
^<^«iaeat  aad  sodal  activity  lui ve  been  unhnpeded, 
^  ttekcB  off  the  control  which  the  East  foimeriy 
'witM  over  the  West,  and  has  obtained  dominion 
**v  tie  cnasis  aad  territories  of  his  old  lord  and 
'Mt'T.   Gfcece  led  the  way,  and,  after  havihgtnns- 
fff^^throbacaresymbobof  theEastto  shapes  of 
*>lbmat|,ihook  off  the  spiritual  feUen  of  priesU 


and  onides,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  temporal  yoke 
which  the  Persian  Darius  had  pr^ared  for  Athens 
and  Sparta.     After  a  struggle  of  fifty  years,  the 
triumphs  of  amon  (in  449  B.  C.)  first  enabled  Europe 
to  prescribe  laws  to  the  EasL    Grecian  civilisation 
then  spread  over  the  whole  of  Western  Asia,  to  India, 
and  even  the  military  despotism  which  succeeded  has 
not  been  able  to  extinguish  the  light  entirely.    In 
hiter  times,  the  Romans  and  Parthiaiis  fought  foe  the 
possession  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Persians,  under 
the  Sassanides,  attempted  to  tear  the  dominion  of  the 
vrorid  from  the  hands  of  Rome.    Since  that  period, 
Asia  has  four  times  taken  up  arms  agidnst  Europe. 
The  nations  of  Upper  Asia,  driven  from  the  frontiers 
of  China  to  the  Irtbh,  crowded  upon  the  West  Huns, 
Avari,  Bulgarians,  and  Magyars,  successively  issued 
from  tile  (Siucasian  gates,  and  firom  the  wildernesses 
oH  Ural,  to  subdue  Emtjpe ;  besides  those  later  hordes, 
whidi  were  mingled  and  confounded  with  each  other 
in  Southern  Russia  and  on  the  Danube.    But  the 
rude  power  of  Attila  and  of  the  grandsons  of  Arpat 
was  broken  in  conflict  with  the  Germans.    Next,  the 
Arabians  attacked  Constantinople,  Italy,  and  France, 
but  their  fiinatical  impetuosity  was  checked  by  Charles 
Martel,  m  7S2,  and  the  chivalrous  valour  of  the 
Gothic  Christians  rescued  the  peninsula  within  the 
Pyrenees.    The  West  then  armed  itself  agahist  the 
East,  to  recover  the  holy  sepulchre  fit>m  tiie  sultan 
of  the  Setiooks,  and  Christian  Europe  became  better 
acquaints  with  Asia ;  but  the  sword  alone  cannot 
conquer  a  continent    (9ee  Crusades.)    Upper  Asia 
sent  again,  under  the  Mongol  Temudschhi  (see  Gen- 
ghis-KJkan),  her  mounted  hordes  over  the  world. 
Again  the  Germans  stayed  the  destroying  flood  near 
Li%nits.    (See  fVahlstatU.)     Finally,  the  Tartan 
and  Ottoman  Turks  invaded  Europe.    In  1453,  they 
took  the  BwEphorus  and  Greece  from  the  feeble  hands 
of  the  Eastern  Romans.    In  succeeding  times,  Europe 
has  bem  defended  agahist  Asia,  on  this  side,  by  Ger- 
many.   The  intellectual  progress  of  the  European, 
since  that  period,  has  raised  him  above  the  most  an- 
dent  nations  of  the  East— Persians,  Arabians,  Indian, 
and  Chinese.    Gunpowder,  the  mariner's  compass, 
and  the  art  of  printing  (which  the  last-mentioned 
nation  poasessed,  but  could   not  apply  to   much 
use),  have  become  powerful  in  his  hands.    Hence 
Russia  has  gained  the  Wolsa,  explored  Siberia,  kept 
watch  over  the  seat  of  ue  ancient  and  modem 
ScytiUans,  the  mountidns  of  the  Altai,  and  finally 
conquered  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus ;  whilst  [since 
Vasco  da  Gama  (q.  v.)  discovered  the  way  by  sea  to 
the  East  Indies,  in  1496]  tiie  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and 
French,  and  particuhuly  the  British,  by  their  univer- 
sal  commerce,   have  made  the  rich  countries  of 
Southern  Asia  acquainted  with  European  laws,  and 
Europe  with  the  condition  and  luxury  of  those  coun- 
tries.   Persia  is  already  entangled  in  the  European 
international  policy,  which  is  principally  owing  to 
the  efiorts  of  Sir  Harford  Jones,  Sir  Gore  Ousely,  Mr 
James  Morier,  and  the  Russian  general  Yeimatofl. 
The  diplomacy  of  tiie  court  of  China,  now  more  than 
ten  centuries  old,  still  resists  European  encroach- 
ments.   Japan,  alone,  vet  denies  all  approach  to 
Europeans;  and  her  jesioosy  is  as  eflective  as  the 
polar   ice,  which  blocks  up  the  passages  of  the 
Froaen  seas.    But  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  European 
navigators  has  gradually  penetrated  the  most  seduded 
regions,  from  tne  time  or  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian 
(1272),  to  that  of  the  present  British  and  Russians, 
who  will  soon  join  hands,  or  perhaps  swords,  hi  the 
heart  of  Asia.    (For  further  information,  see  Malte- 
Brun's    Geography;    Bell's  Geography;    Murrey's 
work  On  the  Progress  of  Discovery  m  Asia ;  Ritter'a 
GHtgraohy,  published  in   1824,   at   Berlin;    also, 
Leute's  Journal  of  a  Tour  m  Asia  Minor ;  also,  the 
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articles  on  the  diffiireiit  countries  ot  Asia,  and  those 
on  Niebuhr  and  Burckhardt.) 

Asia  Minor  ;  the  most  western  portion  of  the  great 
continent  of  Asia,  bounded  by  the  black  sea  uii  the 
north,  by  the  river  Euplurates  on  the  east,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and 
the  straits  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus.  It  is 
about  1000  miles  in  len^  from  east  to  west,  and 
between  400  to  500  in  breadth  from  north  to  south. 
The  whole  country  is  under  the  Turkish  eovemment, 
and  is  divided  into  several  provinces,  of  which  Natolia 
and  Caramania  are  the  most  important.    See  Natolia, 

Asiatic  Societiies  and  Musedub;  learned  bodies 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  valuable  in- 
formation of  every  kind,  respecting  the  different 
countries  of  Asia.  The  three  (rreat  central  points 
where  this  knowledge  is  accumiuated  are,  London, 
Paris,  and  Petersburg.  The  royal  Asiatic  society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  contains  300  members.  It 
was  established  by  Mr  Colebrooke,  and  opened 
March  19,  \S2Z.  Its  transactions  are  published  in 
London.  Similar  societies  have  been  formed  In  Asia 
itself,  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Bencoplen.  Since 
the  foundation  of  the  Asiatic  society  in  Calcutta,  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  in  1784,  the  study  of  Asiatic 
literature  has  made  great  advances.  The  secret  of 
the  Sanscrit  literature  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Bramins,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Greek  put  be- 
yond doubt  Works  have  been  printed  which  greatly 
fiicilitate  the  study  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  lan- 
guages and  literature.  Asiatic  philology  has  made 
great  progress.  Even  Chinese  literature  has  come 
forth  from  its  reoesses.—The  tociStS  Anat^fuej  at 
Paris,  was  founded,  in  1822,  by  a  number  of  learned 
men.  It  opened  its  sittings  April  21, 1823,  having 
already  commenced,  in  July,  1822,  Uie  publication 
of  the  Journal  jfsialignej  ou  Recueil  de  MSmonreSf 
d^Extraiis  ei  de  Nolicet  relati/t  d  VHutoire,  d  la 
PhUoiophie,  atue  Sciencetf  d  la  IMterature  ei  aux 
Languet  dee  Peupfee  Orwniatix.  The  2d  vol.  ap- 
peaml  in  1823.  The  museum  connected  with  it  was 
established  in  1823.  The  principal  members,  who 
are,  at  the  same  time,  editors  of  the  journal,  are 
Ch£cy,  Cocquebert,  de  Montbret,Deg6rando,  Fauriel, 
Grangeret,  de  Lagrange,  Hase,  Klaproth,  Abel 
Remusat,  Saint  MarUn,  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  In  tlie 
Asiatic  societies  at  Paris  and  London,  professorships 
of  the  Oriental  languages  are  wanting,  which  are 
connected  with  the  society  at  Petersburg^  London 
is  particularly  deScient  in  this  respect,  the  professors 
being  confined  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  Paris, 
lectures  are  given  on  the  Arabian,  Persian,  Turkish, 
Sanscrit,  Chinese,  and  Tartar  languages;  in  the  college 
royal,  and  in  the  royal  library. 

AsLAN,  or  Ablani  ;  in  commerce,  a  name  sniven  to 
the  Dutch  dollar,  in  most  parts  of  the  Levant 
Sometimes  the  word  is  written  atselani.  It  is  of 
Turkish  origin,  signifying  a  /ton,  the  figure  stamped 
on  these  doUars.  It  is  silver,  but  much  alloyed,  and 
is  current  for  115  to  120  aspers.    See  Jsper, 

AsMANNSHAVSEN,  winc  of.  The  plant  which  yields 
this  wine  grows  on  the  Rhine,  below  Rudesheim,  a 
village  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  on  a  soil  formed 
of  blue  slate.  The  red  kind,  the  production  of  a 
small,  red,  Bur|randy  vine,  is  the  more  valuable. 
Its  colour  is  peciuiar.  In  some  places,  an  awme  (a 
seventh  of  an  English  tun)  of  the  beA  often  costs 
from  120  to  160  florins.  It  retains  its  value  only 
three  or  four  years.  After  this  time,  it  grows  worse 
every  year,  and  precipitates  the  whole  of  its  red 
colouring-matter.  Many  delicate  judges  of  wine 
prefer  the  red  sort  to  the  best  Burgundy.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  colour  and  taste  from  all  the  other 
Rhenish  wines.  We  know  of  instances  in  which  it 
has  borne  transportation  across  the  Athintic. 


AsuoDAi ;  aocoiding  to  Hebrew  mytbokyy,  u 
evil  spirit  which  slcJW  seven  husbands  or  Stn, 
daughter  of  Raguel,  at  Rages.  By  the  dirpction  d 
the  angel  Raphael,  the  young  Tobiss  drove  tiisi 
away,  with  the  smell  of  a  fish's  lives'  bomed  oo  t^ 
coals,  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  Egypt,  whnt  ihr 
angel  bound  him. — Jemodai  signifies  a  denletor^  a 
detiroying  angel ;  it  is  also  writ&n  Jbaddmu 

Abopub;  the  name  of  several  rivers  io  Grrrcr. 
The  most  celebrated  of  this  name  are  those  in  Acbaa 
and  BoBoUa.    See  ^Egina, 

Asp,  Aspic  ;  a  species  of  viper  found  ia  E^pc 
resembling  the  cobra  da  eapeUo,  or  spectacle  strfrai 
of  the  East  Indies,  except  that  the  neck  of  thr  aspk 
not  so  caoable  of  expansion,  and  its  colour  a  fm»> 
ish,  mingled  with  brown.  The  asp  is  the  coliAnk^, 
L.,  vipera  hqfe,  Geo£— This  venomous  sttym  u 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nile,  and  has  Ixfo  orle- 
hrated  for  ages,  on  account  of  the  quick  and  tvj 
death  resulting  finom  its  bice.  When  apprascfafd  or 
disturbed,  this  viper,  like  the  cohra  da  ei^ilhtdentti 
its  head  and  body  to  a  considerable  degree,  citmb 
the  sides  of' its  neck,  and  appears  to  aland  erm  to 
attack  the  aggressor.  This  peculiarity  gave  arifu 
to  the  ancient  Egyptian  supersUtioo,  that  Um  m* 
were  guardians  of  the  spots  they  inhabited,  lod  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  figure  of  this  reptile  as  anni)> 
blem  of  the  protecting  genius  of  the  world.  Hf  oor, 
on  the  portals  of  Egyptian  temples,  it  b  ooddoo  i» 
see,  carved  on  each  side  of  the  globe,  ooe  of  tbt* 
serpents,  in  the  attitude  above  described.  Tbesnc 
device  is  also  found  among  the  paintingsoo  the  oufiD' 
of  mummies,  which  also  contain  reprewntatioB)  ot 
the  asp  in  various  relations  to  other  hierogijpl>ic\- 
The  circumstance  originating  the  pnoediiif  nrtiob 
has  led  to  the  employment  ^  the  asp  as  a  dmciai 
serpent  by  the  African  jugglera,  either  for  ftliil** 
Uon  as  a  source  of  profit,  or  to  impose  opoo  vulpr 
credulity.  The  asps  for  this  purpose  are  cvrfuilj 
deprived  of  their  rangs,  wtich  enables  their  owm 
to  handle  them  with  hnpunity.  When  they  ba^ 
to  be  exhibited,  the  top  of  their  cage,  cDaunus- 
ly  a  wicker-basket,  is  taken  ol^  and,  at  the  skbt 
moment,  a  flute  or  pipe  is  played,  llie  a?  iiu"^ 
diately  assumes  the  erect  positioo,  and  the  buaixifu; 
motions,  made  during  its  protracted  eflfdrts  to  soia- 
tain  this  attitude,  are  what  is  called  da»eag.  A 
really  curious  circumstance  is  stated,  on  good  aotho- 
rity,  reUtive  to  the  asp,  which  is,  that  thr  jif  • 
Pliers  know  how  to  throw  it  into  a  sort  of  catsirp^?« 
m  which  condiUon  the  muscles  are  rigidly  cooUscinL 
and  tlie  whole  animal  becomes  stifiT  and  motlcoif^ 
This  is  done  by  compressing  the  cervical  spiae  w- 
tween  the  finger  and  thumb.  The  trick  is  oUrd 
changing  the  terpeni  into  a  rod  or  stick,  Io  ll*  **• 
latiou  given  by  Moses  of  the  miracles  prrfonntil 
before  Pharaoh,  to  induce  him  to  allow  of  the  ^f- 
ture  of  the  Israelites,  we  read,  that '« Aaron  ra< 
down  his  rod  before  Pharaoh  and  his  servants  and  ii 
became  a  serpent.  Then  Pharaoh  called  also  iJj« 
wise  men  and  the  sorcerers :  now  the  nagioani  << 
Egypt,  they  also  did  in  like  manner  with  tMr  en 
c&ntments :  for  they  cast  down  every  maa  his  rod. 
and  they  became  serpents :  but  Aaron's  rod  s«allo»-»d 
up  their  rods."  is^rm/.  vii.  10,  II,  12.  Iliipw^Wf, 
that,  to  keep  up  their  credit  with  Phanoh,  hj  sp- 
pearing  to  possess  equal  power  with  Aaron,  i« 
Egypthui  jugglers  held  asps  in  their  hands,  io  tiv 
cataleptic  condition  above  described,  as  rods,  «xwt 
only  required  to  be  thrown  down  to  RSiUSif  thf/ 
activity  as  serpents.  The  superiority  of  the  n^ 
miracle  of  Aaron's  transformed  rod  over  thiM'W' 
tended  one  of  the  juggierg,  is  shown  by  the  swallow- 
ing up  of  the  other  serpents.— Tlie  asp  tef  ^^^ 
acquired  a  great  degree  of  notoriety  in  ounces"*  »** 
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of  Ik  oe  mde  of  it  by  Cleopatm,  the  queen  of 

l^  ajully  fiunous  for  the  brilliaocy  of  her 

ctenHifld  the  lioentioosness  of  her  life.    In  his 

Ufr  tf  Mnk  Antony,  Plutandi  makes  the  following 

Mam,  wi)ieh  shows  to  what  an  extent  a  vicious 

ooov  of  liting  bad  oorrupted  a  noble  and  talented 

nan  :>**  Antony  and  Cleopatra  had  before  esta- 

haktd  a  Mciety,  called  the  mimUable  livers  ^  of  vrtMi 

\^  vm  mrmben ;  but  they  now  instituted  ano- 

tfefft  by  oa  neana  inferior  in  splendour  or  luxury, 

olittl  the  cMtpamoiM  m  death.    Their  friends  were 

■biSfd  into  this,  and  the  time  passed  hi  mutual 

naU  and  divenions.    Cleopatra,  at  the  same  time, 

VIS  onking  a  collection  of  poisonous  drugs,  and, 

bnn^diiinMHto  know  which  was  least  painful  hi 

IlitopeatiQO,  she  tried  them  on  the  capital  OMivicts. 

iwh  poiaoas  as  were  quick  in  their  operations,  she 

(nod  to  be  attended  with  riolent  pain  and  convul- 

«B ;  ncfa  as  were  milder  were  slow  in  their  effects. 

She  tbnefiHe  applied  henelf  tothe  examination  of 

vnanoai  creatures,  nnd  caused  difierent  kinds  of 

tins  to  be  applied  to  different  persons,  under  her 

o«a  iaipection.    These  experiments  she  repeated 

iiut7taod  at  length  she  found  that  the  bite  of  the 

af«p  was  the  most  eligible  kind  of  death ;  for  it 

kni^  (h  a  gredoal  lethaigy,  in  which  the  fiice  was 

ovmd  with  a  gentle  sweat,  and  the  senses  sunk 

vMlf  imo  stnpAction.     Those  who   were   thus 

ifrctAl  Aowra  the  same  uneasiness  at  being  di»- 

oiM  or  awaked,  that  people  do  in  the  profoundest 

■:nil  deep."    Langhorne^s  Plutarch,— li  is  not 

»«nBing  that  Cleopatra  finally  resorted  to  the  asp 

io«9lray  her  own  life.    This  i»  stated  very  doubt- 

bdij  by  Platareh,  and  is,  by  Brown,  ranked  among 

^  popohv  erron ;  yet,  as  the  Egyptian  queen  is 

kwvn  to  have  committed  suicide,  we  cannot  doubt, 

^  vhat  we  have  cited  from  Plutarch,  that  she 

w^ortrf  to  the  mode  of  dying  which  her  own  experi- 

■*nti  had  wored  most  easy.    As  two  small  punc- 

^■n  writ  BNuid  on  her  arm,  quite  adequate  to  pro- 

*hcr  the  nault,  if  made  by  an  asp,  we  conclude,  with 

i^Ukqiore,  that  it  is 


wtprotabto 


TUt  m  Ac  died;  fbr  h«r  phytieian  ceUa  me 

She  Iwih  purroed  condnuons  infiaite 

OfcMy  v»y«  to  die.  Antony  and  deopatra. 

-THtadfol  as  the  poison  of  the  asp,  and,  indeed,  of 
BM  of  the  ripenw  is,  it  may  be  rendered  entirely 
tenslrs  by  immediately  applying  forcible  pressure 
« the  ade  of  the  wound  nearest  the  heart.  In  this 
ydte  cnpping-glassy  ligature,  &c.  produce  their 
^wMl  cAfCts,  and  not  by  the  removal  of  the 
P^'tiiL  For  a  most  satisfactory  establishment  of  this 
^r  asportant  fiKSt,  the  scientific  worid  is  indebted 
»'<  M|v  W.  Pemiock,  M.  D.  of  Phihulelphia,  whose 
ft|»runents  are  published  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the 
Aomtan  Joomai  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  where  he 
W«  ihovD  that  simple  pressure,  however  applied, 
^Snat  to  ck»e  the  vessels  on  the  side  of  the 
**««i  next  the  beait,  prevents  any  poison,  even  that 
^  '•be  nitlcanake,  from  producing  injurious  conse- 


.V«f  ASAfios.  AwparagmM  offiemtdit  is  a  well  known 
pttt,  the  yoonr  shoots  of  which  are  a  fiivourite 
^^^mrj  w^Ptable.  Few  circumstances  in  the  phe- 
^*na  of  vegetation  are  more  remarkable  than  the 
r^ivl  tnlamement  of  sise,  and  improvement  of 
f>%,  whichliaTe  taken  phice  in  the  cultivation  of 
*fwi|e«w  It  grows  wild  on  the  pebbly  beach  near 
^vyantb  (England),  and  in  the  island  of  Anglesea ; 
^«  u  tten,  hi  these  situations,  is  not  usually  thicker 
(^  i  fOQie-qnUl,  and  its  whole  height  does  not  ex- 
(^  » W  inches :  whereas,  in  gardens,  its  stem  is 
I  Mwty  three  quarters  of  an  indi  thick  y  and 


its  height,  when  at  maturity,  is  four  or  five  feet  As- 
paragus is  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  which  our 
kltdien  gardens  afford,  and  it  is  particulariy  valuable 
from  the  early  season  at  which  it  is  produced.  It  is 
usually  raised  from  seed,  in  beds  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  tlie  plants  should  remain  tliree  years  in 
the  ground  before  they  are  cut;  after  whicli,  for 
several  years,  they  will  continue  to  afford  a  regular 
annual  sOpply.  During  the  winter,  they  are  secured 
from  the  effects  of  frost  by  the  beds  being  covered 
some  inches  thick  with  strew  or  litter.  In  the  cutting 
of  asparagus,  the  knife  is  passed  three  or  four  inches 
beneath  Uie  ground.  The  plants  are  cut  by  sloping 
the  blade  upward ;  and  the  white  part  that  we  see  is 
that  which  had  not  previously  been  exposed  to  the 
air.  The  smallest  plants  are  suffered  to  grow,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  berries  to  restock  the  beds, 
and  keep  them  continufUly  ui  a  state  of  supply. 

AspAsiA,  was  bom  at  Miletus,  in  Ionia.  Her  fa- 
ther's name  was  Axiochus.  She  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed Uie  example  of  Thargelia,  another  beautiful 
woman  of  Ionia,  who  uniteda  love  for  politics  and 
learning  with  all  the  graces  of  her  sex.  All  foreign 
women,  in  Athens,  were  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
the  laws :  their  children  were  looked  upon  as  iileffi- 
timate,  even  though  they  were  the  of^ring  of  a 
lawful  marriage.  To  this  circumstance,  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing,  that  A.  has  been  classed  among 
courtesans.  She  devoted  her  attention  to  politics 
and  eloquence.  Plato  mentions  an  elegant  speech, 
which  she  delivered  in  praise  of  the  Athenians  who 
fell  at  Lechaeum;  and  she  is  asserted  to  have  in- 
structed Pericles  in  eloquence.  Her  house  was  the 
feneral  resort  of  the  most  virtuous,  learned,  and 
istinguished  men  in  Greece,  and  Socrates  often 
&voured  her  with  his  company :  he  ^ns  even  ac- 
cused of  a  sensual  passion  for  her.  She  inspired  the 
strongest  and  most  enduring  affection  in  the  heart  of 
tlie  noble  Pericles,  who  understood  the  grand  secret  of 
beinff ,  at  the  same  time,  the  citizen  and  the  ruler  of  a 
repuolic.  The  people  used  to  call  Pericles  Olympian 
Jupiter  J  and  his  companion  Aspasia./iifio.  The  orator 
divorced  his  former  wife  to  marry  A.  Plutarch  re- 
lates, that  he  constantly  evinced  the  liveliest  attach- 
ment fur  her— a  feeling  which  could  never  have 
been  inspired  by  a  low  and  corrupt  courtesan.  She 
is  accused  of  having  been  the  cause  of  two  wars — one 
between  the  Athenians  and  Samians,  on  account  of 
her  native  Miletus ;  the  other  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedsmonians,  on  account  of  Megare.  Plu- 
tarch acquits  her  of  this  charge,  and  Thucydides  does 
not  mention  her  name,  thou|pi  he  relates  the  minu- 
test circumstances  which  gave  birth  to  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  The  accusation  alluded  to  is  mentioned 
only  by  Aristophanes,  whose  historical  correctness 
cannot  be  trusted.  When  the  Athenians  were  dis- 
satisfied with  Pericles,  instead  of  attacking  him,  they 
persecuted  the  objects  of  his  particular  ravour,  and 
accused  A.,  among  others,  of  contempt  of  the  gods. 
Pericles  burst  into  tears,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  areopa- 
gus,  while  advocating  her  cause,  and  disarmed  the 
severity  of  the  judges.  After  his  death,  A. ,  who  had 
been  the  friend  of  Socrates,  the  companion  of  Peri- 
cles, and  the  object  of  Alcibiades'  devoted  adoration, 
is  said  to  have  attached  herself  to  an  obscure  indivi- 
dual, of  the  name  of  Lj^sicles,  whom  she  soon  made, 
however,  an  influential  citiien  in  Athens.  It  may  be 
Bid,  with  safety,  that  A.  had  an  important  influence 
over  the  whole  nation  ;  for  the  men  who  sat  at  the 
helm  of  government  were  formed  in  her  society. 
Her  name  was  so  celebrated,  that  the  younger  Cyrus 
named  his  fiivourite,  Milto,  after  her ;  for  Aepatia 
signified  the  loveliest  of  women,  as  Alexander  the 
bravest  of  heroes. 
AsFBCT,  in  astronomy  and  astrology,  denotes  the 
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situation  of  the  planets  and  stars  with  respect  to 
other.  There  are  five  different  aspects : — 1,  sextile 
aspect,  when  the  planets  or  stars  are  60"  distant,  and 
marked  thus,  ^  ;  2  ,  the  quartile  or  quadrate,  when 
they  are  90»  distant,  marked  D ;  3,  trine,  when  120> 
distant,  marked  A  ;  opposition,  when  180>  distant, 
marked  B ;  and,  6,  conjunction,  when  both  are  in  the 
same  decree,  marked  O .  Kepler  added  eight  more. 
It  is  to  D(B  observed,  that  these  aspects,  wing  first 
introduced  by  astrolofers,  were  oistinguished  into 
benign,  malignantyVJoa  indifferent  i  and  Kepler's  defi- 
nition of  aspect^  in  consequence,  is,  <<  Aned  is  the 
angle  formed  by  the  rfiys  of  two  stars  meeUng  on  the 
earth,  whereby  their  good  or  bad  influence  is  mea- 
sured." 

Aspen.  The  aspen  or  trembling  poplar  {popului 
iremuia),  b  a  tree  which  grows  in  moist  woods,  has 
nearly  circular  leaves,  toothed  and  anffular  at  the 
edges,  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  attained  to  foot- 
stalks  so  long  and  slender  as  to  be  shaken  by  the 
slightest  wind.  There  is  scarcely  any  situation  in 
wmch  the  aspen  will  not  flourish ;  but  it  succeeds 
best  where  the  soil  is  moist  and  gravelly.  Its  wood 
is  light,  porous,  soft,  and  of  a  white  colour,  and, 
though  inferior  in  excellence  to  that  of  the  white 
poplar,  is  applicable  to  many  useful  purposes.  It  is 
used,  particulariy  for  field-gates,  the  names  of  pack- 
saddles,  for  milk-pails,  dogs,  and  the  wood  m  pat- 
tens. It  is  improper  for  bedsteads,  as  it  is  liable  to 
be  infested  by  bugs.  In  some  countries,  the  bark  (tf 
the  young  trees  is  made  into  torches. 

AspER,  AspRE^or  Absktshb;  the  smallest  silver 
coin  of  Turkey.  The  common  asper,  since  1 764,  has 
amounted  to  the  35th  part  of  a  drachm  of  fine  silver. 
Three  make  a  para,  120a  piaster  or  dolUir.  The  great 
or  heavy  aspcrs,  in  which  the  courtroflken  receive 
their  payment,  are  of  double  the  value  and  weight  df 
the  common  asper. 

AspBRN  and  Esbungen  ;  two  villages  lying  east  of 
Vienna,  and  on  the  opposite  bank.  They  are  cele- 
brated for  the  battle  fought,  May  21  st  and  22d,  1809, 
between  the  archduke  Charles  and  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon. After  the  fidl  of  the  capital,  the  Austrian 
general  resolved  to  suiSer  a  part  of  the  enemy's  for- 
ces to  pass  the  Danube,  and  then  to  surround  them 
with  his  own  army,  and  drive  them  if  possible  into 
the  river.  Every  thing  seemed  to  fiivour  this  plan ; 
but  it  was  frustrated  By  the  energy  of  the  French 
general,  and  the  extraordinary  va£ur  of  his  troops. 
The  archduke  had  stationed  himself  behind  Geras- 
dorf,  between  Bisambersr  and  Russbach,  from  whidi 
lie  issued  with  his  army  m  five  columns,  consisting  of 
75fiOO  men,  with  888  pieces  of  cannon.  May  21,  at 
noon,  just  as  Napoleon,  with  about  half  his  forces, 
had  left  the  ishuid  of  Lobau.  in  the  Danube.  By  a 
dexterous  evolution  of  his  troops,  he  immediately 
formed  a  semi-circle,  in  which  the  French  army  was. 
In  a  manner,  endosed.  In  the  narrow  plain  between 
Aspern  and  Esslingen  (they  are  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  one  another),  a  bloody  engagement  now 
commenced.  Eveir  thing  depended  on  the  posses- 
skm  of  these  two  villages :  Aspern  was,  at  first,  taken 
by  the  Austrians,  again  lost  and  retaken,  till  they,  at 
length,  remained  masters  of  it :  from  Enlingen  they 
were  continually  repulsed.  Napdeon  repe£edly  at^ 
tempted  to  force  the  centre  of  the  Austrians,  but  was 
frustrated  by  the  finnness  of  their  infiintry.  At  last, 
the  daikness  of  the  night  put  a  temporary  stop  to 
the  contest  The  bridge,  oonnecUng  the  rMit  bank 
of  the  Danube  with  the  island  of  Looau,  had  already 
been  destroyed,  so  that  the  French  reinforcements 
came  up  slowly,  being  compelled  to  sail  over  in  small 
parties,  and  the  whole  corps  of  Davoost,  on  the  right 
Imnk,  were  idle  spectators  of  the  battle.  NotwUh- 
standing  these  disadvantages,  the  battle  was  renewed 


on  the  22d ;  the  Frsndi  army  befaig  now  Inavsw^ 
so  as,  at  least,  to  equal  the  Austrians  in  immbrr. 
The  engagement  was  of  the  same  eitennlnaring 
diaracter  as  on  the  day  before ;  thousands  of  lixn 
were  sacrificed  in  vain  attempts  to  capture  the  Til- 
lages. Aspern  continued  to  be  the  strang-liold  of 
the  Austrians,  and  Esslingen  of  the  French.  Wb» 
the  army  of  Napdeon  gave  up  all  hopes  of  gsining 
the  victory  by  tordng  the  centre  of  the  AuairiniH, 
Esslingen  served  to  secure  their  retrrai  to  the  siand 
of  Lobau,  which  was  disturbed  only  by  the  oannoB 
of  the  archduke.  It  has  been  sakl,  that  the  wchdoke 
did  not  make  a  proper  use  of  his  advantage ;  bat  this 
assertion  will  be  shown  to  be  erroneous,  if  w  cdd- 
sider  the  position  of  the  French  on  the  iaiuMl,  the 
courage  of  his  adversary,  and  the  want  of  i 
for  rebuilding  bridges.  The  loss  of  (he . 
killed,  wooMed,  «cc.,  was  esUmated  at  leaa  than  a 
third  of  the  whole  anny ;  thai  of  the  Frendi  at  bail 
The  latter  lost  on  this  occasion,  manhal  LaaneB.(4}.v.) 
The  feelings  of  the  combatants  were  too  violcsit  to 
allow  of  many  prisonera  being  made. 

AspHALTTTEB ;  a  hike  of  Ji2ea.    See  Dead  &«. 

AspHALTUM.    See  BOumen. 

Asphyxia  (from  •  private  and  #faiif ,  the  polae) ; 
the  state  of  a  living  man,  in  tihom  no  pnhatki  en 
be  perceived.  It  tiegins  with  an  inailiTky  of  the 
lungs,  which  proceeds  to  the  heart  and  brahi.  The 
person  appeare  dead,  without  breath,  pnUalion,  cr 
feeling.  It  may  be  occasioned  by  diflereni  caaan, 
either  such  as  intemqtt  the  medianJcal  motioa  «€ 
breathing,  or  such  as  disturb  the  action  of  the  hnogs 
themsdves.  The  former  may  be  caused  fay  aa  ex- 
ternal  pressure  on  the  breast,  if  air  enters  the  thosax 
through  wounds,  or  by  an  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  lungs,  so  that  they  cannot  contract  thcModves: 
the  hitter  stage  takes  place  if  no  air  at  all  entcn  iha 
lungs,  as  is  the  case  with  suffocated,  draanaed,  cr 
hanged  persons,  or  if  the  air  breathed  in  cai 
port  life.  For  the  treatment  of  penons 
from  aq)hyxia,  see  DraM,  appareni, 

AsporwALL,  William,  M.  D.,an  AmcticBB  physi- 
cian, was  born  in  Brookline,Masaachn8elts,  17491  He 
was  descended  from  ancestors  who  cani^  fioai  Eng- 
land, about  the  year  1630,  with  the  400O  ciB%ptaataL 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  univeraty,  hi  1764. 
Immediately  afterwards,  he  began  the  study  of  aiedi- 
dne,  and  completed  his  course  at  the  hospital  of  Ffaita- 
ddphia,  bi  the  university  of  which  dty  he  received 
his  medical  degree  about  the  year  1768.  He  then 
returned  to  his  native  villaae,  and  oomnwuoed  the 
exercise  of  his  profession,  being  the  fint  ] 
who  settled  in  the  pUoe.  When  the  i 
war  broke  out,  he  applied  for  a  oommisBion  ia  the 
army;  but  his  friend  and  relation,  doctor,  aftervaids 
major-general  Warren,  persuaded  him  to  eater  the 
service  in  a  medical  capedty.  In  oonseqacooe,  llr 
A.  was  appointed  surgeon  in  general  Heath's  farinde, 
and,  soon  after,  through  the  infiuence  of  gcofral  War- 
ren, deputy  director  of  the  hospital  oa  jGaaicaplaia, 
a  few  miles  from  Boston.  He  fought,  in  venon,  as 
a  vdunteer,  in  the  battle  of  Lexhi^on,ana  bore  fima 
the  field  the  corpse  of  Isaac  Gardner,  whose  eklesl 
dau|riiter  he  afterwards  married.  After  the  death  of 
Dr  Zabdid  Bdyston,  the  first  hiocolatnr  of  small- 
pox in  America,  Dr  A.  undertook  the  prosecntloa  of 
that  system,  and  erected  hospitals  for  the  piapow  in 
Brooldine.  He  perhaps  inocdated  more  pefsana, 
and  acquired  greater  skill  and  odefarity  hi  tifatng 
this  disease,  t&n  any  other  physidaa  ever  did  in  tht» 
United  States.  Besides  his  prKtIoe  Ui  this  disoader 
when  it  was  generally  prevailing,  he  was  penut- 
ted,  after  1788,  to  keepan  hoqpitu  open  at  all  time^ 
to  which  great  numbers  resorted.  When  wctne  i&- 
ocuiation  was  first  introduced,  he  was  aware  that,  if 
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ithiitkevirtiMaKribedto  it,  his  pecimlary  pros- 

prcla  v«U  be  easeotiaUy  affiMSted.    But  he  deemed 

it  bildolf  to  gife  it  a  fiur  trial ;  and,  finding  it  suc- 

eevi  k  fnmfdf  acknowledged  its  virtue,  saying  to 

Dr  WtfohouiP,  who  nused  the  first  vaccine  pustules 

nersNO  in  the  new  world,  '*  This  new  inoculation 

cf^nnsDodiBni.    As  a  man  of  humanity,  I  r^oe 

■  t ;  akiMMich  it  wiU  take  from  me  a  hant&ome  an- 

bbJ  womtf  As  a  physician,  Dr  A.  obtained  great 

auDrtian.    Tohis  piaotioe,  which  was  very  exten- 

life,  hedevoted  himself,  with  unceasing  ardour  and 

ftMi(7,ibr  the  apace  of  45  yean,  during  the  greater 

^  of  which  time  he  rade  on  horseback,  often  up- 

vinhof  40  miles  a  day,  and  seldom  retired  to  rest 

aaitliftfr  midnight.    For  some  yean  before  his  death, 

kewsflided  with  blindness,  occasioned  by  a  cat- 

uict  in  the  eye,  whidi  had  been  brought  on  by  read- 

■r  ud  writing  laie  at  night    He  bm  this  misfor- 

tose  vith  nsif^ation  and  tnnquillity,  and  preserved, 

BD  the  iart,  ha  corioaity  about  daily  occurrences  and 

raUic  events.    He  died,  April  16,  1823,  of  natural 

tey,  having  nearly  completed  his  80th  year,  with 

ihe  mfanes  and  composure  of  a  Christian,  whose 

(kia  he  had  ahrays  fulliUed. 

Asraun,  or  Spiutus  Aspes,  in  gnmmar ;  an  ac- 
cotfealitf  to  the  Greek  language,  marked  thus  (' ), 
isd  iBpartiDg  thai  the  letter  over  which  it  is  phiced 
ot|bt  to  be  strongly  aspiiated,  that  is,  pronounced  as 
/la  A  veie  preixed. 

Aiam,  in  the  Mohammedan  mythology;  the  angel 
vk  vttehn  the  souk  of  the  dying. 

As  (ffiMM  ofmnf,  L.).  This  well-known  and 
nfaaUe  tpedei  of  hone  is  a  descendant  of  the  ona- 
gtr,  or  TiU  am,  inhabiUng  the  mountainous  deserts 
rfTottrf,  &c,  and  oelebiated,  in  sacred  and  profime 
ksvy,  far  the  fiery  activity  of  its  disposition,  and  the 
ifttnesiof  ilscoime.  But,  hi  the  state  of  degiada^ 
tM  isdaenl  by  rearing  a  succession  of  generations 
■^  the  most  defaasmg  influences  of  slavery,  the 
«vnf9t  iaboor,  combined  with  exposure  to  all  the 
^pnn  ordinate,  and  misenhle  frre,  the  ass  has  long 
■He  heeone  provrrbial  for  stolid  indiilerence  to 
wAng ,  widU  the  insensibility  induced  by  protracted 
iU  «ge  ks  fixed  upon  the  noe  the  character  of  ob- 
*AC7  nd  stupidity. — ^The  ass  is  truly  smaller  in  sise, 
mi  vaotiag  in  that  aidoor  and  impetuosity  which 
^^fuh  Uie  hone,  yet  there  are  drcumstanoes  hi 
*^  these  diflfcrrnces  give  the  ass  a  higher  value. 
Hfn^QRs  a  smaller  Quantity,  and  is  content  with  a 
attiernility,of  Ibod  than  the  horse,  and  is  there- 
on hr  Mcr  whmtcd  for  hilly  and  mountahious  re- 
|u>i.ikn  the  Iwrse  is  more  diflk»lt  to  feed,  as 
*«tt  as  ksB  aUe  to  travel  to  advantage.  In  the 
*^>ce  «f  wstcr  he  is,  however,  very  nice ;  drinking 
«7tfthsl  which  iaperfecUy  dear,  and  at  brooks 
*<k«hUbbeisaoqFDafaiCed.  In  highand  dry  situations, 


**gtk  1st  precipitous  roads,  the  ass  moves  with 
^n!»emity,  nnder  a  load  whidi  would  render 
(tkoampoadhle  for  a  hone  to  advance  with  safety, 
iiurm  |«ftt  of  Sooth  America,  asses  are  exceed- 
^wrriceahle  in  cairying  ores,  8tc.,  down  steep 
^^ftiw;  and  k  the  Westlndk  isknds,  they  are  of 

C^ilae  k  carrying  the  sucar  cane  to  the  mills, 
tetioos  banly  acoessibk  to  man,  on  account 
J^ndivity  of  the  ground—Washington  was  the 
H  ik  tafenodnoed  thk  useful  anhnal  faito  the  United 
^^a:  isd  his  kodable  example  has  since  been  imi- 
Mbftmaii  number  of  agricttl^urists.  Neveithe- 
"*>J^iMr  bom  prejndioe  or  neglect,  the  benefits  de- 
'^^yj^te  a  more  general  employment  of  this  ani- 
!«  vdkaght  and  bnnlen  have  not  been  attained. 
^  hnl  kecd  of  asses  is  that  originally  derived  from 
^*Ttiid  hot  regtons  of  Ask;  periaps  the  best 
^aov  k  Europe  to  the  Spanish,  which  was  ob- 
''"■Atbraoih  Anbk  and  Egypt,  and  long  meived 


a  most  careful  attention  in  Spain.  During  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  the  sout£ni  portion 
of  the  American  continent,  this  breed  was  generally 
introduced,  and  may  be  thence  obtained  at  this  time 
in  considerable  perfection.  Those  raised  in  Peru, 
wher^  the  breeding  of  the  animal  is  carefully  attend- 
ed  to,  are  very  good.  Very  valuable  asses  are  also 
exported  from  the  isknd  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  where  they  are  more  useful  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar  than  horses,  as  they  consume  much 
less  provender,  and  as  already  stated,  are  better 
adapted  to  the  work.— -The  male  ass  is  in  condition 
to  propasate  his  species  at  two  yean  of  age ;  the  fe- 
male still  earlier ;  and  both  sexes  manifest  a  sexual 
ardour  which  is  really  suiprislng,  and  sometimes  de- 
structive. It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  geld 
the  males  not  intended  to  continue  the  race,  and  the 
operation  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as  on  horses. 
The  regular  season  for  the  females  is  about  the  month 
of  June,  though  maqy  observe  no  regnlar  period;  in 
the  latter  case,  however,  they  areless  productive. 
The  ass  carries  heryounr  eleven  months,  and  foals 
at  the  conmiencement  of  die  18th.  The  mare  is 
aeahi  in  condition  to  receive  the  male  seven  days 
aner  foaling,  and  may  thus  be  almost  constantly  kept 
breeding,  until  too  fitr  advanced  in  life.  It  happens 
exceedingly  seldom  that  more  than  one  foal  is  brought 
forth  at  once :  the  mare  exhibits  great  attachment  to 
this  while  it  is  sucklinff:  it  becomes  necessary  to 
wean  it  at  six  months  ol^if  the  mare  be  again  gravid. 
The  teeth  of  the  young  ass  follow  the  same  order  of 
appearance  and  renewal  as  those  of  the  hone.  The 
most  general  colour  of  the  ass  is  a  mouse-coloured 
gray,  with  a  black  or  blackish  stripe,  extending  along 
the  spine  to  the  tail,  and  crossed  by  a  similar  stripe 
over  the  fore-shoulders.  Varieties  of  colour  are  ob- 
served in  different  breeds,  though  by  no  means  to  the 
same  extent  as  among  hones.  In  some  places,  dap- 
pled and  pied  asses  are  not  uncommon,  and  pure 
white  ones  are  also  found.  In  proportion  as  the 
colour  of  the  ass  veiges  toward  reddish-brown  or  bay, 
it  is  considered  as  an  hidk»tion  ot  bad  disposition  and 
inferior  quality.  As  we  cannot,  for  want  of  space, 
enter  npini  a  more  detailed  history  of  this  snedes,  we 
may  sum  up  the  circumstances  which  entitle  the  ass 
to  a  greato'  degree  of  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received,  by  observing  that  it  is  gentle,  strong,  hardy, 

Stient  0^  toil,  requiring  but  a  small  quantity  oif  coarse 
id,  sure-footed,  and  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  at- 
tachment to  its  owner.  It  is  espedafly  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  light  and  dry  soils,  in  hilly  or  mountain- 
ous districts,  or  in  hot  and  dry  climates,  where  the 
breed  arrives  at  the  highest  perfection.  The  ass  is 
m  general  much  healthier  than  the  horse,  and  not  so 
su^ect  to  maladies.  He  requires  less  sleep  than  the 
horse,  and  never  lies  down  except  when  extremely 
tired.  He  is  seldom  troubled  with  vennin,  probably 
from  the  hardness  of  his  skhi.  The  skk  is  at  once 
hard  and  elastic,  and  to  used  as  parchment,  and  for 
other  puiposes,  sucfaas  to  cover  drums,  &c.  It  to  of 
asses'  skin  that  the  orientals  make  shagreen.  The 
disagreeable  noise  called  braymgf  the  voice  of  thto 
spedes,  to  owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
larynx.  In  the  geldings,  thto  ceases  to  lie  an  incon- 
venience, as  th^  attempt  to  bray  but  seldom,  and 
always  hi  a  low  key.  Nothmff  to  more  certain  than 
that,  as  thto  spedes  has  exceemngly  deteriorated  un- 
der a  long  continued  ill  usage,  it  might  be  improved 
to  an  ecraal  degree  by  the  same  attention  which  to 
bestowea  on  the  bree^ng  of  other  domestic  animals. 
The  lifis  of  the  ass  does  not  exceed  thirty  years.— 
Asses'  milk,  long  celebrated  §or  its  sanative  qualities, 
more  dosely  resembles  that  of  the  human  female 
than  any  other.  It  to  very  shnilar  hi  ta$te,and  throws 
np  an  equally  fluid  cream,  which  to  not  convertible 
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into  batter.  Invalids  8iifferin|r  firom  debility  of  the 
digestive  and  assimilative  functions  make  use  of  asses* 
muk  with  great  advantage :  persons  in  consumption 
also  derive  Denefit  from  its  use,  as  it  is  at  once  nutri- 
tive and  unproductive  of  irritation  while  digesting. 
The  ass,  whose  milk  is  taken  for  invalids,  shouki 
have  foaled  but  a  short  time  previously,  and  be  seclud- 
ed from  the  male.  The  quality  of  her  food,  and  her 
comfortable  stabling,  should  also  be  particdarly  at- 
tended to.— The  mules  produced  between  the  he-ass 
and  the  mar^  are  generally  known ;  and  they  com- 
bine the  good  qualities  of  both  animals  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  In  some  countries,  they  are  even 
more  hignly  prised  than  horses,  on  account  of  their 
greater  nandiness.  The  mule  produced  between  the 
norse  and  the  she-ass  is  a  smaller  animal  than  the 
common  mule,  and  altogether  inferior. 

Assam,  or  Asham  ;  a  country  between  Bengal  and 
Thibet,  700  miles  in  length,  by  about  70  in  breadth. 
It  i^  intersected  by  the  Bramapootra,  and  several 
other  rivers ;  is  very  fertile ;  and,  in  the  beds  of  the 
rivers,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  is  found.  It 
also  yields  ivory,  lac,  pepper,  silk,  cotton,  &c.  The 
inhabitants  are  genuine  Hindoos.  No  European 
merchant  is  permitted  to  settle  in  this  country  vrithout 
the  previous  permission  of  the  East  India  Company 
—a  &vour  which  was  granted  to  it  by  the  rajah, 
after  having  been  reinstated  in  his  government  by  its 
assistance,  m  1793. 

AasAs  (Nicholas),  chevalier  d*,  was  bom  at  Vigan. 
He  was  commander  of  a  French  regiment  at 
Auvergne,  and  by  his  patriotic  death,  mifie  himself 
worthy  of  the  admiration  of  posterity.  On  the  night 
of  the  15th  of  October,  1760,  he  commanded  an  out- 
post at  Klosterkamp,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guel- 
dres,  and,  at  break  of  day,  went  out  to  examine  the 
posts.  On  this  expedition,  he  fell  in  with  a  division 
of  the  enemy's  troops,  who  were  on  the  point  of 
assaulting  the  Frendi  army.  He  was  seised,  and 
threatenra  with  immediate  death  if  he  uttered  a  cry 
to  alarm  his  regiment  The  safety  of  the  French 
forces  was  at  stake.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
he  summoned  all  his  strength,  and  exclauned,  *<  On- 
ward, Auvergne!  here  is  the  enemy !"  The  threat  was 
immediately  executed,  but  the  patriot  had  gained  his 
object ;  the  attach  was  unsuccessful.  Assas  was  never 
married ;  but  a  pension  of  1000  livres  was  decreed 
to  his  fiEunily  forever :  the  payment  was  interrupted 
during  the  revolution,  but  has  since  been  renewed. 

Asa&ssiNs.    See  IshmaeHiet. 

AssAVLT  {law)  (oMtuliutj  from  the  Fr.  tusailiir) ;  an 
attempt  or  offer,  with  force  and  violence,  to  do  a 
corporeal  hurt  to  another ;  as  bv  striking  at  him, 
with  or  without  a  weapon.  Assault  does  not  always 
neoessanly  imply  a  hitting  or  blow;  because,  in 
trespass  for  assault  and  battery,  a  man  may  b^  found 
guilty  of  the  assault,  and  acquitted  of  the  battery. 
But  every  battery  includes  an  assault.  If  a  person 
in  anger  lift  up  or  stretch  forth  his  arm,  and  offer  to 
strike  another,  or  menace  any  one  with  any  staff  or 
weapon,  it  is  an  assault  in  law ;  and  if  a  man  threaten 
to  beat  another  person,  or  lie  in  wait  to  do  it,  if 
the  other  is  hindered  in  his  business,  and  receive  loss 
thereby,  an  action  lies  for  the  injury.— Any  injury, 
however  small,  actually  done  to  the  person  of  a  man, 
in  an  angrr  or  revengeful,  or  rude  or  faisolent 
manner,  as  by  spitting  in  his  face,  or  any  way  touch- 
ing him  in  anger,  or  violently  jostling  him,  is  a  bat- 
tery in  the  eye  of  the  law.  To  lay  hSad»  gently  upon 
another,  not  in  anger,  is  no  foundation  of  an  action  of 
trespass  and  assaiut :  the  defendant  may  justify  so 
doing  in  defence  of  his  person  or  goods,  or  of  his 
wife,  fiithex,  mother,  or  master,  or  for  the  mainten^ 
ance  of  justice. — If  any  officer,  having  a  warrant 
against  one  who  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  arrested. 


beat  or  wound  him  In  the  attempt  lo  tak«  hiisy  he 
may  justify  it :  so  if  a  parent,  in%  reasonable  naiiiitr, 
chastise  his  child,  or  a  master  his  servant,  be'mi 
actually  in  his  service  at  that  time,  or  a  scboolmMtrr 
his  scholar,  or  a  jailer  his  prisoner,  or  even  a  how 
band  his  wife  (for  reasonable  and  proper  caiise)  ;  or 
if  one  confine  a  friend  who  is  mad,  and  bind  and  bni 
him,  &c.,  in  such  a  manner  as  Is  proper  in  hb  cir- 
cumstances ;  or  if  a  man  force  a  swoni  from  one  wtio 
offers  to  kill  another,  or  beat  one  who  nake*  aa 
assault  upon  his  person,  or  that  of  his  wife,  penvt, 
child,  or  master ;  or  if  a  man  fight  with  or  bm  ooe 
who  attempts  to  kill  any  stranger,  if  the  beating  «u 
actually  necessary  to  obtain  the  good  end  propowd ; 
in  all  these  cases,  it  seems,  the  j^y  may  Jitstiiy  the 
assault  and  battery. 

Assault  (mUUaiy\    See  Si^e, 

Assat-Balancb  ;  a  very  delicate  balance,  eoplciy- 
ed  in  determining  with  great  precisioo  the  weight  vi 
minute  bodies.  It  is  used  for  assaying  metals.  See 
Balance. 

Assayend  ;  a  species  of  chemical  analysis,  to  ss- 
oertain  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  in  a  metallic 
alloy.  In  its  more  extcMed  meaning,  St  is  used  f<ir 
the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  any  metal  what- 
soever, in  composition  with  any  other  iDet|I  ur 
mineral.  The  assaying  of  gold  or  silver  la  dtvidwd 
into  two  operations;  oy  ooe  of  which  they  are 
separated  from  the  imperfect  metals,  or  those  easily 
oxydised ;  by  the  second  they  are  separated  fron  the 
metals  which  resist  oxydation  by  simple  exposore  to 
the  air,  and  which  are,  therefore,  called  the  ftrf^ 
meiaU,  This  second  process  generally  consiits  ia 
separating  gold  and  silver  from  eadi  other,  as  the 
third  penect  metal,  pUtina,  is  but  sehlam  found 
united  to  them.  The  method  of  iepamtine  gold  or 
silver  from  the  other  metals  is  fomiaed  cm  ttiefiiciliiy 
with  which  the  latter  imbibe  oxygen,  and  the  pftw» 
is  calculated  to  accelerate  this  operaUoo ;  heoop  the 
oxyde  of  lead,  or  litharge,  is  generally  oonsiderfd  as 
the  most  powerful  purifier  of  die  perfect  metaU,  frnm 
the  ease  with  which  it  parts  vrith  its  oxygen  to  the 
imperfect  metals  unitra  with  tliem ;  but,  of  Ute« 
oxyde  of  manganese  has  been  found  superior  to  k^ 
in  several  instances,  for  this  purpose.  In  the  chetm- 
cal  analysis  of  metals,  the  oxyde  of  lead  is  cmerally 
preferred  for  the  above  purpose ;  but,  in  the  auayk 
performed  by  order  of  government,  metallic  lead  k 
always  used,  probably  trom  the  &cilities  which  it  is 
supposed  to  afford  for  determining  the  weight  of  dif- 
ferent ingredients  by  calculation.  The  Irad  ia  (he 
process  fint  becomes  oxydated,  then  yields  some  of  iu 
oxygen  to  the  other  imperfect  metals,  and  afteffwafd« 
beomnes  vitrified,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  oxydtH 
so  formed,  and  carries  them  off  with  it,  leaving  the 
perfect  metab  pure.  The  above  operation  is  called 
the  cupelkUiony  and  is  performed  on  a  fiat,  tooai 
cake  of  bone-ashes,  compressed  within  an  iron  ring, 
which  b  named  a  cupd :  this  is  placed  in  a  vesK*  1 
called  a  muffUf  which  resembles  a  small  oven,  fixt-tl 
in  a  furnace  capable  of  giving  a  heat  soffcicnt  fvr 
the  fusion  of  gold,  so  that  its  mouth  may  come  in  ooo- 
tact  with  the  door,  at  the  side  of  which  it  Is  Intnl,  tu 
separate  it  from  the  peal :  there  are  small  dits  madr 
in  the  sides  of  the  mufile,  toafiord  a  passage  for  the  air. 

AasKLYN,  Jolm ;  a  Dutch  painter  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  pupil  of  Isaiah  Vanderre&de,  anJ 
afterwards  went  to  Rome.  Settling  at  Amstenhoc^ 
in  1645,  he  obtained  ipeat  reputaUoo  by  the  produo- 
tions  of  his  pencil,  which  consist  princtpally  off  histo- 
rical paintings,  battle-pieces,  and  landscapes  wUix 
ruins,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  adhtamce  u« 
nature  and  correct  style  of  colouring.  A  set  of  h» 
hmdscapes  (twenty-four  in  number)  ns  been  engrmT- 
ed  by  Perelle.    He  died  u  1650,  agedabont  <fa 
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Asnamn*  Sinion;  ooe  of  the  most  learned 
MuoiilsofBiodeni  timeSy  boni  Feb.  ^,  1752,  at 
Trifnlnd  Soria.  He  was  educated  in  Rome,  where 
hi}  &adr  enjoys  the  rights  of  citiienship  and  natri- 
(sao  boaovs.  In  1785,  he  was  appointed  proteasor 
it  Mb,  where  he  died,  April  8,  1881.  He  began 
\kt  JBM  of  hb  works  with  Mugeo  Cufico  Naniano 
(IVflicp,  1788,  2  Tols»  fi[^o),  an  explanation  of  the 
iifr  .Ajihisn  antiquities  in  the  palace  of  Nani  at 
Ifiicp.  Hii  Explanation  of  Arabian  Monuments  in 
Soly,  is  highly  esteemed,  and  equally  so  his  Descrip- 
lia  of  1  Ghhu  Otiatiiy  with  Arabian  letters,  which 
m  ia  the  moMui  of  the  cardinal  Borgia.  Asseman- 
ai  m  1 TR7  laborious  student  till  his  death. 

AvnoLT,  Gunoui, ;  the  name  of  the  supreme  eo- 
cirsulicii  oomt  in  Scotland.  In  order  properly  to 
wlmtud  the  oonstitution  of  this  court,  it  will  be 
Bconaiy  to  lake  a  view  of  the  government  of  the 
Srottiih  kirk.— By  the  <<  Act  for  securing  the  Pro- 
ir^sat  Rrlifian  and  Presbyterian  Churcfi  Govern- 
ant,''whi<£  b  inoorpocated  with  the  Treaty  of  Union 
hKtvmiEotlaad  and  Scotland,  and  declared  to  be  a 
(lo^wntu  artide  and  condition  thereof,  it  is  ^  pro- 
^M  lod  declmd,  that  the  true  Protestant  religion, 
niaiaiDfd  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  with  the  form  and 
{wityof  wonhip  then  in  use  within  the  church  of  Soot- 
iisiaad  its  pRsbyteiian  church  government  and  dis- 
npiar,  thst  is  to  ay,  the  government  of  the  church 
>7  brk-aessiflna,  pmbytenes,  provincial  synods,  and 
rwnl  assnablies,  all  established  by  the  acts  of  par- 
Isanc  brfiiie  referred  to,  pursuant  to  the  Chiim  of 
K|^  daJl  remain  and  continue  unalterable;  and 


latthr  Bid  pnsbvterian  government  shall  be  the 
«9h  pwfTiimcut  01  the  church  withui  the  kingdom 
•^^oatlnd."  Under  this  oonstitution,  every  parish 
^  •  Kirkmuhm^  consisting  of  the  parish  minister  or 
BABim  and  of  so  many  elders,  selected  from  the 
Mntpectahle  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  who  are 
"■'■sty  onkincd  to  their  office  hi  presence  of  the 
ncnfttian,  acooiding  to  established  hiws.  The 
■BivT  of  ddoB  is  not  limited.  It  cannot  be  less 
Alt  two  to  eoQstitute  a  kirk^aession,  hi  the  smallest 
F*nihM ;  and  should,  in  general,  be  proportfoned  to 
f»  rant  and  population  of  each  parish.  When 
^^loriff  ocaar  in  the  eldership,  they  are  supplied 
*T  «Wr  KBectaUe  indivkluals,  elected  by  the  minis- 
^  «J  fUns  who  survive.  If,  when  a  vacancy 
•rtnv  the  Itiik-searioa  does  not  then  consist  of  three 
(^■ske  i  ijaonmi,  the  presbytery  of  the  district  ^las 
1^  fo«?r  ta  ■pnoint  two  or  more  of  their  own  number , 
^l^aneisted  with  the  minister  or  ministers  of  the 
|uUi  ia  filing  up  the  vacancies,  so  as  to  restore  the 
U-NBion  to  iu  legal  fimctions.  To  the  kirk-ses- 
^  ^  fUnated  the  ordinary  management  of  the 
^^chU  |Mor,  the  application  of  the  weekly  cc^ec 
1^  nide  at  the  church  for  their  benefit,  and 
xttTioliioiuy  donations  which  they  receive  hi  aid 
*!^mklycoUections.  When  thcae  funds  are  not 
^*^  to  provkie  for  the  poor,  a  joint  meeting  of 
-  *  tvviuis  and  kirk-aeasion  is  empowered,  anare- 
^^byactofparlianient,toasBes8  the  parish,  hi 
'^'(•■ake  up  the  deicinicy ;  the  one-half  of  the 
"*"*i"t  Whi|^  latsed  from  the  landlords,  and  the 
^^rfesBthetenanta.  It  should  be  mentioned,  at 
^  «»  tee,  tiMt  the  kirk-session  is  entiUed  to 
^•thrir  own  hands  the  one4ialf  of  the  ooUec- 
j^  i"*^  at  the  church,  to  defmy  the  expense  of 
<*  »fks  and  officers  of  the  uiferior  ecclesiastical 
l"*^  md  lo  meet  the  demands  for  occasional  chari- 
^^  u  nduded  m  the  ordinary  management  of  the 
1^*  H  a  agt  immaterial  to  mention  these  paitk»- 
^^*t^  as  they  brii^'  to  view  a  considerable  de- 
J2j™t  ofawochial  hibour,  or  as  they  contain  the 
■"JiBLi'flf  Uie  Scottish  hiws  rehiting  to  the  poor. 
AWfcdMrvtstobeadkled,  that,  though  the  latest 


of  those  laws  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  William 
and  Mary,  there  was  scarcely  any  reguhir  assessment 
for  the  poor,  which  was  continued  for  any  length  of 
time,  in  any  parish  of  ScoUand,  before  the  year  1755. 
As  long  as  there  was  no  secessfon  of  presbyterians 
from  the  established  church,  the  weekly  collections 
under  the  management  of  the  kirk-sessions,  were  in 
general  found  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor.  In  some  years  of  peculiar  hardship  or  scarcity, 
such  as  the  four  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
or  the  year  1740,  voluntary  assistance  was  no  doubt 
given,  and  in  some  instances  temporary  assessments 
were  resorted  to,  to  enable  the  kirk-sessions  to  meet 
such  unusual  emergencies.  But  on  all  ordinary  oc- 
casions, the  resources  of  the  kirk-sessions  were  con- 
sidered as  sufficient ;  and  continued  to  be  so,  at  least 
as  late  as  1755.  Besides  the  case  of  the  poor,  the 
kirk-session  has  a  general  inspection  of  the  morals 
of  the  parishioners,  and  a  right  to  administer  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  acooiding  to  established  laws. 
To  the  effect  of  ecdesbtstical  censures,  it  has  the 
power  to  insUtute  processes,  to  cite  parties  and  wit- 
nesses, to  examtaie  witnesses  on  oath,  and  to  pro- 
nounce sentences,  and  inflict  censures,  according 
to  the  evidence  adduced.  But  both  its  citations  and  its 
sentences  depend  on  ecclesiastical  authority  alone,  and 
seldom  either  receive  or  require  any  assistance  from 
the  civil  power.  The  proceedings  of  a  kirk-session 
are  matter  of  record;  and  the  record  is  regularly 
kept,  so  as  to  be  preserved  or  extracted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  parties,  or  for  the  information  or  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  courts  of  review.  Every  proceeding  or 
sentence  of  a  kirk-session  is  subject  to  the  review  oi 
the  presbyterv  of  the  district ;  and  can  be  brought 
there,  either  by  a  reference  made  by  the  kirk-session 
itself,  by  a  complaint  at  the  instance  of  any  member 
of  the  court  who  may  be  dissatisfied,  or  by  an  appeal 
from  the  parties  who  may  think  themselves  aggrieved. 
If  any  striking  irregularity,  or  any  real  injury  can  be 
substantiated,  the  control  of  the  presbytery  is  always 
sufficient  to  correct  or  redress  it  But  the  usual 
management  of  the  kirk -sessions  is  fiivourable  to  ail 
the  brat  interests  of  the  parishioners ;  and  compera- 
tively  few  instances  occur  in  which  it  becomes  a  just 
subject  of  either  complaint  or  remonstrance.— The 
PreMbyiery  is  the  court  immediately  above  the  kirk- 
session.  A  presbytery  consists  of  the  ministers  of  so 
ihany  contiguous  parishes,  who  are  es  officio  members, 
and  of  an  elder  from  each  kirk-session  within  the 
district,  who,  by  the  present  usage,  is  elected  at  the 
end  of  every  six  months.  The  presbytery,  besides 
being  a  court  of  review,  to  affirm,  reverse,  or  alter 
the  sentences  of  kirkaessioos,  when  regularly  brought 
before  it,  or  to  direct  or  advise  them  with  resanfto 
any  part  oi  their  proceedings,  has  a  radical  jurisdic- 
tion of  its  own,  both  eodesiastksd  and  civiU  It  has 
the  hnmediate  superintendence  of  the  private  conduct, 
as  well  as  of  the  professional  labours,  of  the  cleigy  of 
the  district,  who  are  not  amenable  to  the  kh-k-ses- 
stons.  It  has  the  power  to  admonish,  to  censure,  and 
even  to  deprive  them,  according  to  the  established 
hiws,  and  upon  evidence  regularly  taken.  The  uiduc- 
tion  of  presentees  to  benelEes  belongs  exclusively  to 
presbyteries.  AH  presentations  to  Iwneikxs  must  be 
directed  to  the  presbyteries,  in  whom  the  original 
right  is  vested>  to  take  trial  of  the  qualifications  of 
presentees,  to  give  them  induction  if  they  are  found 
qualified ;  and,  if  they  want  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions, to  reject  them.  Besides  this  security  agauist 
the  introduction  of  unqualified  men,  no  individual 
can  be  presented  to  a  benefice  till  he  has,  in  the  first 
instance,  been  licensed  to  preach  by  a  presbytery, 
after  due  trial  of  his  qualifications.  At  the  same 
time,  the  trial  Drescrib<Nl  tor  a  license  does  not  super- 
sede the  seoooa  trial  of  qualifications  required  when 
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the  same  indiTidual  is  presented  to  a  benefice.  The 
trial  and  induction  of  acboolmBsten  is^  in  like  man- 
ner, entrusted  to  the  presbyteries;  and  there  are 
manj  ether  subject^  which  fidl  under  their  cogninnoe, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  paiticolariy.  In 
genenl,  their  jimsdiction  extends  to  every  thing  in 
which  the  edification  of  the  moials  of  the  people,  the 
conduct  of  their  parochial  mstrociors,  or  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church,  is  oonoemed.  The  sentences  and 
proceedings  of  the  presbyteij,  ^diich,  like  the  kirk- 
session,  is  always  a  court  of  record,  are  sulject  to 
the  review  of  the  immediate  superior  court,  the  synod, 
before  which  they  can  be  brought  (fa  those  cf  the 
kirk-session  before  tiie  presbytery)  by  reference  com- 
plaint, or  appeal ;  and  there  they  may  be  affirmed,  re- 
versed, or  altered.  The  presbytery  has  besides  a  civil 
jurisdiction,  in  questions  which  relate  to  ecclesiastical 
oenefioes,  to  the  designation  or  exchange  of  parochial 
glebes,  to  the  building  or  repairing  of  churches  or 
manses,  (parsonage  bouses,)  and  in  a  few  other  cases. 
But  in  all  such  civil  questions,  an  appeal  is  compe- 
tent from  their  dedsions,  in  the  form  of  a  suspension 
or  advocation,  not  to  the  superior  ecclesiastical  courts, 
but  to  the  court  of  session.  The  forms  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  presbytery  are  prescribed  by  statute,  or 
aie  ascertained  by  use  and  precedent.— The  Synod  is 
the  court'  of  review  immeduately  above  the  presby- 
tery, and  consists  of  all  the  ministers  and  elders  wito 
stand  on  the  roll,  as  constituent  members,  oi  so  many 
contiguous  presbyteries,  wtiich  are  placed  under  its 
provincial  Jurisdiction.  Its  meeting  are  genemlly 
held  twiee^  though  in  some  remote  wricts  only  once, 
in  every  year.  Every  ecclesiastical  Question,  which 
has  been  under  the  consideration  or  a  pree^terv, 
within  the  province  district,  may  be  competently 
brought  under  the  review  of  the  synod,  in  the  man- 
ner fOready  explained,  with  regard  to  the  review  of 
the  sentences  of  kirk-sessions  by  the  presbyteries. 
The  synod  has,  besides,  an  original  Jurisdiction,  as 
well  on  sulgects  of  general  interest,  as  with  recant  to 
the  conduct  of  its  own  members,  and  can  both  give 
authoritative  directions  to  the  presbyteries,  and  origi- 
nate propositions  to  the  general  assembly,  on  any 
sulject  which  seems  to  require  its  influence  or  autho- 
rity. On  the  other  hand,  every  Judgment  of  a  synod, 
as  an  inferior  court,  may  lie  brougiit  under  the  review 
of  the  general  assembly  by  reference,  complaint,  or 
appeal.  But  in  every  question,  not  carried  to  the 
courts  of  review,  the  judgment  of  the  presbytery  or 
synod  (if  they  have  not  gone  beyond  their  Jurisdic- 
tion) is  final ;  and  it  is  as  completely  authoritative  as 
the  sentences  of  the  supreme  court— The  General 
AuenMy  is  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court.  It  coa- 
sists  of  delegates  nom  every  presbytery,  university, 
and  royal  burgh,  in  Scotland.  It  has  the  countenance 
of  a  representative  of  the  king,  stvled  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  who  is  always  a  nobleman ;  and  hom- 
ing its  meeting  annually,  and  (according  to  the  present 
practice)  In  the  month  of  May,  it  uraally  continues 
to  sit  for  tsrelve  days.  In  its  judicial  capacity,  as  a 
court  of  review,  and  as  the  court  of  hist  resort,  the 
general  assembly  has  a  right  to  determine  finally 
every  question  brought  from  the  inferior  courts,  by 
reference,  complaint,  or  appeal.  And  it  possesses, 
besides,  such  a  general  superintendence  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  diurch,  of  the  management  of  the 
inferior  courts,  of  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
the  morals  of  the  people,  that  it  has  authority  to  go 
beyond  the  recora  in  any  particular  case;  to  redress 
a  wrong  which  appears  to  have  been  done,  or  to 
^>ply  the  church  discipline,  which  has  either  been 
neglected  by  the  inferior  courts,  or  wfaidi  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  appear  to  require.  But  to  do 
this  rpguUrly,  the  parties  interested  must  be  legally 
dtedy  if  they  wete  not  before  at  the  bar.    In  these 


general  views  of  its  Indicative  capafitty,  theantliaAy 
vested  in  the  generJ  assembly,  b  of  equal  inportana 
to  the  proqperity  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  pensuKsi 
hiterests  of  religion,  and  to  ue  usefnlmsi  andmpcc 
tabilityof  tiiectervy.  The  legislative  suthoritj  of  tl» 
general  assembly  Ium  as  extensive  effects  as  iti  judi- 
cial functions.  It  has  the  power  of  cosctiag  liaiiitn. 
with  regard  to  every  sulject  of  ecrlfsisotical  conu. 
ance ;  which  are  equally  bindinc,  as  pcnsaiientttv), 
on  the  assembly  itself,  on  the  interior  coortsi  soda 
the  indivklual  members  of  the  church.  But  tbf 
power  of  legishUion  is  not  committed  to  the  ijiomi 
assembly,  without  limitation.  By  an  act  of  sstfaUr 
in  1697,  (which  was  not  passed  into  a  law,  till  it  b«i 
been  transmitted  to  the  several  presbyteries,  sod  bd 
received  their  sanction,  and  vdiidi,  from  its  snhsttDor 
and  design,  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Banirr  Sa.) 
every  propositian  for  a  new  hiw,  must  first  be  odd. 
siderecl  in  the  fionn  of  an  overture,  either  origiDs^; 
in  the  assembly  itself,  or  suggested  to  the  asmUf 
by  the  inferior  Judioatnrea.  Though  it  should  be 
approved  of  by  the  assembly,  it  cannot  be  esKtrd 
into  a  statute,  till  it  has  been  first  tnosmitted  to  (bi 
several  presbyteries  of  the  church,  for  their  oonsidfr- 
ation,  uid  has  received  the  sanction  of,  at  laat,i 
majority  of  the  prediyteries.  The  laws  whid  aie 
enacted  by  the  assembly,  after  receiving  this  Bootior, 
are  the  established  and  permanent  stahilcs  of  \k 
church,  by  which  every  thing  belonging  to  tbr 
ecclesiastical  state,  or  to  the  church  cooits,  isud»- 
ritatively  regulated.    See  &»«taid;  CSkptA  «/ 

AssKNT,  THE  RoTAL,  is  the  appiobatioo  ^mi  br 
the  king  in  parliament  to  a  bill  which  bss  ]aani 
both  houses ;  after  which  it  becomes  a  Isv.  lb 
royal  assent  may  be  given  in  two  ways :— 1.  la  per- 
son ;  when  the  kirig  comes  to  the  hooM  of  preiv 
and,  the  commons  &ing  sent  for,  and  standio;  « 
tile  bar,  tile  tides  of  all  Uie  bills  tist  have  puvd 
both  houses  are  read,  and  the  king's  a&svfr  is  dr- 
dared  by  tiie  clerk  of  the  parliament  in  Nomw- 
F^«nch,  wiUi  several  singular  ceremoDio.  Utkr 
king  consents  to  a  pubUc  bill,  the  deriL  oaalir  d^ 
dares  i^nit/^Mitf  (The  king  vrills  it);  iftospn* 
vate  bill,  &M^/at»  eomme  U  eat  demri  (Be  it  a»  de- 
sired). If  tiie  king  refuses  his  assent,  it  is  in  tk 
le  phrase,  Le  rm  ^axuera  fThe  kingwai  cod. 
of  it).  When  a  money-bill,  or  biU  of  v^'\^ 
is  passed,  it  is  carried  up  and  presented  to  the  ki^ 
by  Uie  speaker  of  tiie  house  of  ooniBioo8»  and  tbr 
royal  assent  is  thus  expressed—^  r«  ffmtt»  ^ 
loyal  iujeU^  aeeepie  leur  benetoleHee,  el  ewmktf^ 
mi»  khig  thanks  his  loyal  sobjeots,  aoorpts  umf 
benevolence,  and  wills  it  also).  «.  By  the  «aitf ' 
33  Hen.  VIII.,  ch.  21,  Uie  kir^f  may  f«w  his  •»* 
by  letters  patent,  under  his  great  seal,  ngnra  *^ 
his  hand,  and  notified  in  his  absence  to  both  bou^v 
assembled  togetiier  in  the  upper  house.— Whn  ui^ 
president  of  the  United  States  approves  a  bOl  ptfH 
in  botii  houses,  he  writes  under  it  ^/^ffwxftff  viu  kt 

name.    See  Sanction. 

AsBia,  John,  oeJeeerme  Meneveneia^  ||iatis,A»»r 
of  St  David's ;  a  learned  British  eoderisatfc,  *«^ 
guished  as  the  instructor,  oompankn,andbK«np;'' 
of  Alfred  tiw  Great  He  was  appointed  sbbot  >7 
Alfred  of  two  or  tiiree  difierent  mooaslerics,  u^ 
last  promoted  to  tiie  episcopal  see  of  Sherbw"- 
where  he  died  hi  tiie  year  910.  He  wrote  the  j  >' 
of  Alfred,  which  was  first  published  at  the  endrf 
Parker's  edition  of  Walsn^mm's  History.  !>»*«• 
1674,  and  afterwards  in  Camden's  Historical  CoU^ 
tion,  at  Frankfort.  A  separate  edition  was  pobliiW 

at  Oxford  in  1722.  ^^ 

AsBKSBoa,  In  Scottish  law ;  a  peiaoB  who  ats  aW 

wltii  tiie  judges  in  tiie  inferior  oooits  in  Sootlairf, 

and  witii  his  profcssiooal  knowledge  asM  io  ^ 
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Asspssonare  generallx  select- 
«a  im  thr  Acuity  of  Advocates. 

A«n  (Fr.  cms,  I  e.  taiis).  Goods  enough  to 
^kdmjfttim  budm  which  is  cast  upon  the  executor 
vhtk^bfatiifpng  the  debts  and  legacies  of  the 
WMa  ff  aoontor.— Assets  are  real  or  personal. 
V>ai  a  BUI  holds  lands  in  lee-simple,  and  dies 
ptBmd  Umrq^  the  lands  vdkich  come  to  his  heirs 
BtiarfsnBl;  and  when  he  dies  possessed  of  any 
fmBBlcHale,  the  goods  which  come  to  the  execu- 
mmiaetspeRQoal. 

Amsm  {SfoMuhy  for  ireatjf);  the  permission  of 
C»  ^fuuh  forefDoient  to  a  foreign  nation  to  import 
tfcn  ibf cs  torn  Africa  into  the  Spanish  colonies 
a  .Vmnict,  for  a  limited  time,  on  payment  of  cer> 
kL  dKioL  PhiUp  IV.  and  Clttries  II.  concluded  a 
ratyof  tiis  soft  with  the  people  of  England  and 
R'Jtiui  The  English  were  the  sole  possessors  of 
ifc*  uatato  till  1701.  They  lost  it  idien  Philip  V. 
tf  AffJDQ  asomded  the  throne  of  Spain ;  but,  hi  1708, 
^  Frrsch  Gomea  company,  vdko  afterwards  assumed 
iW  ule  of  the  usnenlo  companjff  became  possessed 
*i  (hi»  privilege  fior  ten  years,  within  which  period 
^  vnv  prfBitted  to  import  yeariy  4800  skives,  of 
wfrvs,  iaio  the  mainland  and  islands  of  Spanish 
^una.  hi  1713,  the  oelebnited  assiento  treaty 
«^  firiula,  lor  thirty  years,  was  concluded  at 
Isrctt;  (Gnat  Britain  afterwards  gave  up  the 
^Aktotfe  South  sea  company).  By  Uiis  contract, 
ifcr  BhtMb,  among  other  privileges,  obtained  the 
r-ck  y  snding  a  permisnon  or  astienio  ship,  so 
«i«,  of  SOD  tons,  every  year,  with  all  sorts  of  mer- 
^i")^.  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  This  led  to  fre- 
IvctafaoRsaad  oontmhand  trade ;  acts  of  violence 
^^•<^.  ind,  in  1739,  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
^f»*«k  At  the  peace  of  Aix-l»Chapelle,  hi 
irti.fov  jc«n  more  were  granted  to  the  British ; 
^ « d)  tbe  tnaty  of  Madrid,  two  years  huer,  lOO^X) 
pid»  toliog  were  promised  for  the  relhiquishment 
<  (U  two  ifiining  years :  and  the  contract  was 

WuT ;  the  name  of  the  national  paper  currency 

>  'i«  tat  of  the  French  revolution.    Four  hundred 

J****  of  this  paper  money  were  first  struck  off  by 

J*  flatiBoa  anembly,  vrith  the  approbation  of  the 

^  Aonl  19, 1790,  to  be  redeemed  with  the  pro- 

"«h  <t  the  «le  of  the  confiscated  goods  of  the 

^**^  Aogost  ?7th  of  the  same  year,  Mimbeau 

"Vri  thtoBiing  of  £000  millions  of  new  assignats, 

^•CoBMli  dispute  in  the  assembly.    Vergasse 

^  "Vt  psrtiouarly  distinguished  themselves  as 

^l^ttntiQfMirabeau.    They  saw  that  the  plan 

**■*  »  iimtioQ  of  Claviere  (of  whose  work  the 

f^  c(  Minbeau  was  only  an  extract),  to  enrich 

Ir^Jialhii  adherents;  that  it  would  tend  to  put 

[1'^  «Rn  m  possession  of  the  wealth  of  the 

211  *•  vikidi  woola  be  insufficient  to  redeem  the 

N^pvtioilsriy  if  they  were  mcreased.  Among 

j.^^P"Mts,  Mirabean  maintained  the  expedi. 

j^V*J^Brssure  he  proposed,  on  the  ground  that 

,    ^"^  of  saimats  vroold  necessarily  support 


i^?jQBttitiitian^  vrfaich  was  the  only  guarantee 
^^(hlaaiitiQii  of  the  assignats.  His  exertions 
^'^»«(%icd  by  Pethion,  and  800  millions  more 
l,.^j*|^  They  were  increased,  by  degrees,  to 
l^**^«»,and  the  currency,  after  a  while,  be- 
^  '<a»T)lQe.  A  further  account  of  this  paper 
'/^ ^eiTfii  in  the  article  Mandate* 

"^^^^'t  a  Rnsrian  paper  money,  used  since 
tf  Ja^^'^'f^y  since  1787,  has  diminished 
^y^  of  rahlesL  Regularly,  under  the  term 
i^'j  ^■dpntood  oitignaHon-rvble.  There  are 
\^P^  of  5,  10,  25,  60,  and  100  rubles.  In 
•Vnifalet.«asgoation  were  paid  foroneruble 

''^.  The  value  ftuctuated  tiU  1818,  when 


the  silver  ruble  was  fixed  at  375  kopecks ;  in  1825, 
it  stood  at  372  kopecks. 

AssioNSB ;  a  person  appointed  by  another  to  trans- 
act some  business,  or  exercise  some  particular  privi. 
lege  or  power.  The  term  is  most  commonly  applied 
to  the  creditor  of  a  bankrupt  appointed  to  manage 
for  the  rest  of  the  creditors,  and  who  has  the  bank- 
rupt's estate  assigned  over  to  him. 

AssiNiBom ;  a  large  river  of  North  America,  in  the 
United  States  and  the  British  territories.  It  flows 
into  the  south  end  of  lake  Winnipeg.  It  is  formed 
by  two  rivers,  which  unite  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
lake.  The  eastern  branch,  called  Red  river,  rises 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  The  wes- 
tern branch,  the  Attiniboin  proper,  rises  about  Ion. 
104«  W.,  hit  52»  N.  Both  are  navigable  for  canoes 
to  their  source.  The  country  between  these  rivers, 
and  to  tile  south,  is  a  continued  plain,  with  little 
wood ;  the  soil,  sand,  and  gravel  producing  a  short 
l^rass.  The  noirth-west  company  have  several  trad- 
uig  establishments  on  the  A. 

AssiNiBOiNS ;  an  Indian  tribe,  in  the  western  part 
of  N.  America,  on  the  Assiniboin  river  near  the 
Rocky  mountains.    Their  number  is  said  to  be  4200. 

Assint;  an  extensive  parish  in  Sutherlandsliire, 
Scotland,  situated  on  the  Minsh  Channel  in  the  North 
Sea,  havuig  two  or  three  good  harbours,  and  uicluding 
a  number  of  isUnds.  The  coast  presents  a  succession 
of  high  and  broken  precipices,  while  the  surface, 
equal^  romantic,  exhibits  a  wild  confusion  of  lofty 
mountains,  masses  of  barren  rock,  heaths,  mosses, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  with  here  and  there  a  cairn  or  Druid- 
ical  temple  to  complete  the  scene.  Here  are  quarries 
of  beautiful  white  marble  and  lunestone,  which,  with 
rearing  cattle  and  fishing  afford  employment  to  the  m- 
habitants,  who  are  all  connected  by  alliance.  Songs  in 
praise  of  Fugal  and  his  heroes  are  still  channted  here 
in  the  Gaelic  tongue,  to  the  airs  of  which  children  are 
eariy  taught  to  dance.  This  district  was  formerly  a 
forest  of  tiie  ancient  Thanes  of  SutherUind.  Popula- 
tion, S161. 

Assisi ;  a  small  town  ia  the  papal  dominions,  20 
miles  from  Spoleto,  on  a  hill,  hi  one  of  the  most 
charmmg  parts  of  Italy.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
It  b  famous  as  the  birUi->phice  of  St  Francis  d'Assisi, 
and  for  the  splendid  church  built  over  the  chapel 
where  St  Francis  received  his  first  impulse  to  devo- 
tion. This  church  b  one  of  the  finest  remains  of  the 
arehitecture  of  the  middle  ages  m  the  Gothic  style. 

Assizis ;  I.,  the  name  given  in  France  and  in  Lower 
or  Norman  Italy,  to  assemblies  which  were  common 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  to  the  courts  for  the  administra- 
tion of  iustice  to  vassals  and  freemen.    After  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne  had  taken  Jerusalem,  in  1099,  he  adopt- 
ed, for  his  two  courts  of  justice,  a  code  of  laws  drawn 
from  the  oniinances  established  in  these  assemblies : 
hence  this  remarkable  collection  was  styled  Msises 
de  Jerusalem  (French  edition  by  La  Thoumassiere, 
Bouiges,  1690,  folia    See  Bemardi's  Hist,  des  Droits 
Franc.y  1816)— II.  In  the  law  of  Scothind,  Assise 
signifies  a  jury  of  fifteen  sworn  men,  picked  out  by 
the  court  from  a  greater  number,  not  exceeding  forty- 
five,  who  have  been  summoned  by  the  sheriff  for  that 
purpose ;  a  list  of  whom  is  given  to  the  defender, 
when  a  copy  of  the  libel  is  served  upon  hun.— III.  In 
England,  the  term  is  used  to  signi^r  *!»«  sessions  of 
the  courts,  held  annually,  m  every  county,  by  the 
judges.    In  disputes  concerning  prop«rty,  H^^T  H- 
gave  the  contendmg  parties  the  right  of  deciding 
Uieir  difference  by  a  trial  before  the  gnmd  court  of 
assises,  or  by  combat    The  grand  court  of  assizes 
consisted  of  all  the  knights  in  the  county ;  the  infe^ 
rior  court  of  assises,  which  decided  quesUons  renting 
to  possession,  of  twelve  freemen.   From  these  the  jury 
took  its  rise.    Twelve  judges,  who  are  members  of 
2  0— a 
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the  three  highrst  courts  in  England,— die  king's 
bench,  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  the  court  of  ex- 
chequers—thrice in  every  year,  perform  a  circuit  into 
all  the  counties  (befaig  40)  into  which  the  kingdom  is 
divided,  to  hold  these  assiies,  with  the  exception  of 
the  four  northern  counties,  wiiere  they  are  held  only 
once  a  year,  and  London  and  Middlesex,  where  they 
are  held  eight  Umes.  {Bl.  Comm.  iv.  269.)  Eight 
other  Judges,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  are  call- 
ed fF€Uhjvdge9j  do  the  same  duty  for  Wales.  At 
these  assiies,  all  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county 
are  bound  to  attend,  or  else  are  liable  to  a  fine ;  and 
also  all  the  persons  ^pdu>  have  been  summoned  as 
grand  jurymen  or  petit  jurymen  by  the  sheri£  Upon 
Uiese  occasions,  the  court  is  opened  with  considerable 
pomp.  The  judges  are  oonaucted  to  their  seats  at 
the  tolling  of  a  public  bell,  and  divine  service  is  per- 
formed  in  their  presence.  The  presiding  judge  directs 
the  court  to  be  opened,  and,  when  the  gnu3  jury  is 
duly  imnumeUed  and  sworn,  which  is  generally  com- 
posed of  the  most  respectable  men  of  ue  county,  he 
makes  a  public  address  to  them  respecting  the  duties 
of  their  oflfee,  and  the  crimes  which  are  to  come 
before  them  for  consideration.  At  these  assiies, 
the  judges  sit  under  ^e  separate  conmiissions,  some 
of  whidi  relate  to  civil  ana  some  to  criminal  causes 
or  business.  The  firtt  is  the  commission  of  oMsixe, 
tmsa  which  the  session  derives  its  name,  by  whidi 
they  are  authorised  to  take  assises  in  the  several 
counties ;  that  is,  to  take  the  verdict  of  a  peculiar 
sort  of  jury  called  an  atsizey  and  summonea  to  de. 
dde  certain  cases  respecting  the  titles  to  land. 
This  class  of  causes  is  now  obsolete,  the  trial  of  such 
lAnd  titles  being  now  had  in  other  and  more  modem 
forms  of  action.  2.  The  commission  of  niri  priuM  as 
it  is  called,  which  empowers  them  to  try  all  questions 
or  issues  of  fiict,  issuing  out  of  the  courts  in  Westmin- 
ster hall  and  which  must  be  tried  by  a  jury  firom  tiut 
county  wherein  the  cause  of  action  arises.  These 
issues  are,  strictly,  triable  in  the  courts  at  Westminster, 
by  a  jury  returned  there  from  the  county.  But  there 
is  a  proviso,  nisiprms,  "  unless,  before**  the  term  as- 
signed for  trial  at  Westminster,  the  judges  of  assize 
come  (as  they  were  sore  to  do)  into  tne  county  in 
question,  and  then  the  commission  authorises  such 
trial  by  the  judges  of  assise.  (BL  Comm,  iii.  60.) 
These  commissions  are  of  a  civil  nature ;  but  the 
judges  of  assise  have  also,  by  virtue  of  several  statutes, 
a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  certain  special  cases.  S. 
The  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  to  hear  and 
determine  all  treasons,  felonies,  and  misdemeanours 
committed  within  the  county.  By  virtue  of  this  com- 
mission, piey  can  proceed  only  upon  an  indictment 
found  at  the  same  assises  by  the  grand  jury.  4.  On 
this  account,  they  have  another  commission ,  of  general 
Jail  delioery,  which  empowers  them  to  try  and  deliver 
every  prisoner,  who  shall  be  in  Jail  when  the  judges 
arrive  at  the  circuit  town,  whenever  or  before  whom- 
soever indicted,  or  for  whatever  crime  committed. 
(Bl,  Comm.  iv.  270.)  5.  The  commission  of  the  peace , 
by  which  they  are  empowered  to  do  all  thfaigs  neces- 
sary or  proper,  according  to  the  English  hiws,  to  pre- 
serve public  tranquillity,  to  suppress  crimes,  ana  to 
arrest  offenders.  (Bl,  Comm.  i.  350,  351.)  In  this 
manner,  and  by  these  means,  the  jails  are,  in  general, 
cleared,  and  offenders  tried  and  convicted,  or  acquits 
ted,  at  least  every  half  year,  in  America,  there  are 
no  courts,  or  sessions  of  courts,  which  are  technically 
called  attixes.  The  judges,  however,  perform  the 
same  duties  in  the  counts,  within  their  respective 
circuits  and  jurisdictions,  as  the  Ehglish  judges,  and, 
generally,  in  the  same  manner,  that  is  to  say,  aooord- 
fiig  to  the  couTM  of  the  common  law.  The  Ameri- 
can judijres  have  not,  like  the  English,  any  special 
eonmissions.    Their  commisston  is  single,  and  ap- 


points them  to  the  office.  But  the  temial  aad  p«b- 
lic  laws  mark  out  and  define  their  duties  and  sutbo- 
rities,  whether  general  or  special,  and  tbew  duiin 
and  authorities  are  generally  solgect  to  be  altcmi  tod 
changed  by  the  legislative  authority.  In  genfnl 
however,  the  duties  and  authorities  of  the  judgn  d 
the  higher  courts  are  very  similar  to  those  ci  the 
judges  in  England.  The  manner  pf  proeeedaig,  ei- 
oept  that  it  is  more  simple  and  unostentttioiii,iapB. 
Uea  very  much  that  of  the  English  oaurts.  Matmi 
<tfihct,  in  criminal  cases,  are  tried  by  a  Jury,  opQQ  10 
faidictment  found  by  a  grand  jury.  And  indfilcMn, 
also,  matten  of  foct,  in  coounon  hiw  suits,  are  uicd 
in  the  same  manner.  The  aeasioDS  of  the  covts  in 
usually  called  termM^  and,  generally  ipcdLiag,  ik 
causes  are  tried  before  the  oourts  of  the  ooascfii 
whkdi  the?  are  oommenoed,  without  haviaf  ken 
sent  there  by  a  record  from  a  couit  sittiBg  iniaoibn 
county.— Since  1808,  there  have  been  asnse  oa&n 
in  the  judicial  system  in  Fiance.  With  the  Eagiiih 
hisUtntions,  however,  they  have  scarcely  any  thing  it 
common  but  the  name.  Tlie  adndnistiition  of  (b 
penal  laws  belongs  to  the  worst  part  of  the  soocal 
constitution.    It  united  the  two  opposite  evib  of  tor 


ture,  which  is  often  applied  only  to  make  the  pusisb. 
ment  of  death  more  severe,  and  of  capital  paniib- 
meot,  inflicted  upon  suspidoo.    The  hifliersadiovn 
courts  of  France  were  distinguished  raa  IhoK  of 
every  other  country  by  a  spirit  of  dark  and  thoogfaUM 
cruelty,  of  which  the  I8th  century  unwaU  »  »nh 
of  the  most  shocking  instances.  OneorthefintlibaBn 
of  the  constitutional  government,  in  the  ttfdtfiim, 
was  a  reform  of  this  part  of  the  conslitniion    TU 
British  insUtutions,  paiticulaily  that  of  trial  by  jsrr. 
were  taken  for  precedents.    The  admioiitntiaD  « 
justice,  in  civil  causes,  was  oommitied  to drcnit  enr* 
and  oourts  of  appeal  (on  the  abolition  of  the  uttn 
institutions) ;  and,  for  the  disposal  of  criDinil  Q»f\ 
a  law  was  enacted,  Feb.  25.  1791,  cstaUiabiDt  •■ 
every  department,  a  criminal  court,  which  eoos^ 
of  a  president  and  three  other  judges.    No  oor  d 
these  ofBom  was  appointed  by  the  execotire  f^nftn- 
ment,  but  an  attorney  of  the  crown  was  diiMM  Uf 
every  court.    The  president  and  the  public  pcoM««' 
tor  were  chosen  by  the  eledon  of  the  defaftaflX- 
and  the  members  of  the  district  couits  perfomfd.  w 
succession,  the  duties  of  judges.    This  sjitta  tr- 
mained  substantially  the  same  till  the  introdiKtioD  t/ 
the  consular  government :  the  right  of  spfiointin^ 
these  offioera  was  then  transferred  to  the  int  an^ 
By  the  constitution  of  the  crimmal  courts,  adopted  « 
1808  (Code  d'lnHrueHon  Crimmelk\  pcnnSDnt  ay^ 
minal  courts  were  agabi  abolished,  and  the  sdmiois- 
tration  of  the  penal  Jaws  was  oommitied  tothe  eouti ' 
of  appeal,  who  are  to  decide  upon  the  proprirtiaj 
having  a  trial  in  any  given  case.    Hie  puolic  twancf 
and  decision  are  referred  to  a  apedsl  cooit  (<vh^ 
d'oititet)  and  a  jury.    This  hitter  ttibonal  't%  to  oa^ 
sist  of  a  judge  of  the  high  court,  who  shall  art  M  |«f 
sident,  and  Uie  four  senior  members  of  the  distwi  fli 
county  court  (a  court  of  original  Jorisdictioo),  H 
whose  precinct  the  cause  origmated.    Infenw  ^^ 
tions  of  the  police  reguhitions  are  tried  befeff  u 
mayors  {jnairet)  and  the  justices  of  the  pcaoN  ul 
those  hivolving  some  penal  hiw,  before  the  d^tn^ 
couits.    The  process,  in  the  Firendi  ■•"^^f  2 
lows:— Every  French  tribunal  of  original  jorisdifWl 
has  B.juge  d*inHrueiiot^  so  called.  ItisbisbusiDn»l 
examine  into'  the  circumstances  of  every  crine  4 
which  he  is  infoimed  by  the  state  advocate  {vf  ^H 
ifoeate  of  the  CVoi0n;,the  polkeoOcersor  pri^steM 
dividual.    He  traces  out  the  act  and  the  perprtiw 
amkl  every  windfaig,  summons  witaesrs,  rsaaM 
documents,  brings  forward  and  records  the  ti«^0Q 
Finally,  he  reftn  the  cause,  verbally,  to  the  tribam 
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vliichhMor^giBd  toamuux  of  it,  in  private  sessioo 
(tndkaatndeemueS),    If  fiuls  and  circomstaiioes 
■ti^dliionibiBal  that  the  accused  is  innocent,  or, 
6aittMtiira  of  the  esse,  that  proof  ofgniit  is  not 
tD  be  apnted,  be  is  acquitted.    Iftheo£fencealleg- 
«i  ij^iHt  him  is  found  to  be  not  of  the  highest  class, 
mwr,  he  of  an  inferior  kind,  deUis,  wmch  are  de- 
fad  to  be  n/ivclwiu  d'un  ordre  m/erieur  jmnies 
intrmai  dt  pemet  eorreetimneiiea  ou  de  poiiee,  it  is 
ithnitotbetrOmtawfeorrteikmnellei;  if  it  be  a 
Mv  afrimaient  of  the  rales  established  for  the  sake 
dfpoi  ORfar,  emUrmfenHom,  it  fidls  within  the  Joris- 
AaioD  of  the  common  police  authorities.     If  the 
pnioQieiandnitioo  nises  a  probability  of  the  guilt 
«f  tt»  aooDssd,  the  wfade  Gsnse  is  lefened,  in  the  case 
d^mmt,  tccfanioaUj  bo  called,  with  an  explanatory 
nm,  to  the  high  court  (eow  royale).    This  body 
tiaMitcs  on  the  sulject  (m ckambredeeotueilJ.Bod 
hanthraignaentsof  theattome]r.geneiai,and,  if 
(feictillegalbfoandtobe  Grinihiid,  and  capable 
«f  bring  nored,  a  formal  accusation  is  drawn  up, 
mdtheculprU  subjected  toa  special  trial,  to  fix  the 
^fgReoflds  guilt  (otTvl  det  renvois  au»  a#nfet.) 
Tbroovts  Cor  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  hold  their 
KMooi^  in  each  deoaitraent,  at  least  once  ererj 
tkme  months,  and  <&po8e  of  all  cases  which  have 
Mcamilited  during  the  vacation.    The  institution  of 
I  j«7  lots  upon  the  Uberal  principle,  that  no  hidi- 
'ilmlmrfsntofthe  state  can  lawfully  have  power 
c«v  the  life  and  death  of  a  citisen ;  and  that  a  power 
« iapcrtiat  ought  rather  to  be  committed  to  a  num- 
^flf  weU-qnItted  men,  chosen  fiom  the  midst  of 
'^■UoB,  who  shall  return,  at  the  dose  of  the  ses- 
uoB- to  the  amennk  which  they  held  before.  Four 
^  at  least,  before  the  opening  of  the  asmses,  the 
pfHiBci  cnmmtmicates  to  the  president  of  the  assises 
I  li^  of  tixty  persons  in  the  department,  who  are 
f iy Mf  to  the  ogee  of  Jurymen.    Every  juryman  is 
Hiiind  to  boat  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  enjoy 
tatfaerighu  and  privUeges  of  acitisen:  it  is  also 
n^oirnl,  dmt  he  shiduld  be  a  member  of  the  coUege 
'<^«*'«^,  or  one  of  the  300  inhabitants  in  the  county 
«^P^the  highest  taxes;  a  doctor,  licentiate,  or 
"*mwmlhigmqnber  of  some  literary  society,  re- 
^pund  by  the  government;  a  notaiy  or  a  licensed 
wcr^aa  excfauge  broker,  a  merchant  or  trader  of 
(^  lot  or  second  class,  an  officer  of  the  civil  service, 
*«b  tt  iaoome  oC  at  least,  4000  francs  per  annum ; 
^■Mt  have  a  special  Qualification.    Ministers  of 
g^tumeut,  prdEects,  sub-prefects,  judges,  state- 
"^"]|eyit  and  dergymen,  and  every  one  who  has 
^«Kv  been  engaged  officially  or  privately  in  the 
J^]B>iil  muse,  are  wholly  excluded  from  this  num- 
^-  The  DRsidentofthe  assises,  before  mentioned, 
*<^  t^tne  of  his  pomvoir  dUcr^iimmare  (discretionary 


1^  a  cMe  the  thirty-six  remaining  Jurymen  should 
vpi^fCQled  finm  attending,  so  many  may  be  added, 
^itkcaat,  thirty  may  be  present  at  the  sessions. 
"*  mate's  attorney  then  appears  before  the  assises 
*  u  Mnaer  in  behalf  of  the  public,  and  the  accused 
^  In  advocate :  the  accused  is  pmrioosly  fiimish- 
:,  with  his  accusation,  the  day  of  trial,  a 


'"W  of  the 


to  be  used,  and  the  names  of 
and  jury.    Both  the  attomey-general 


r^ntt  of  stage,  and  the  doors  ave  thrownopen, 
t^proeecdings  may  be  sulject  to  public  scru- 
^  pi^pmldeaft  now  administers  the  oath  to  the 
'•N«»>B|iaai :  then  the  accusation  and  the  aooom- 
l*"7«K  docuneota,  hidndhig  the  obaervatkNis  col- 


lected  on  the  spot  where  the  oifenoe  was  committed, 
are  read.  The  attorney  for  the  government  sets  forth 
the  essential  points  in  the  accusation,  which  are  in- 
vestigated with  reference  to  the  attendent  circum- 
stances, and  the  corpora  deUdL  The  evidence  on 
both  sides  is  then  read  from  the  record  of  the  former 
trial,  but  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  deter- 
mined by  the  oral  testimony  given  in  at  the  time. 
Moreover,  the  rest  of  the  jud^  present,  the  jury, 
the  state's  attorney,  the  acciued  and  his  advocate, 
also  the  party  who  complains  of  the  injury,  have  full 
liberty  to  propose  further  questions  to  the  witnesses. 
When  the  examination  is  conduded,  the  state's  at- 
torney, the  comphUnant  and  the  advocate,  and,  if  he 
wishes  it,  the  accused,  speak,  in  succession,  upon  the 
question  at  issue,  usually  twice  each.  The  witnesses 
are  often  questioned  anew  in  regard  to  any  doubtful 
expressions,  and,  if  everv  thing  necessary  for  the 
sentence  is  aooomplished  during  the  session,  the 
president,  at  the  same  session,  declares  the  process 
finished.  The  presidinff  officer  then  briefly  sums  up 
the  evidence  on  both  siioes,  and  gives  the  jurymen  a 
written  copy  of  the  points  to  be  £cided.  Upon  this, 
they  retire  to  confier,  and,  on  their  return,  declare 
publidy  the  result  of  their  ddiberations.  If  only 
seven  out  of  the  twdve  jurymen  bring  the  accused 
in  guilty,  the  judges  take  up  the  question,  and,  if 
the  majority  ofthe  judges  coincide  with  the  minority 
of  the  jury,  the  aoci»ed  is  acquitted.  If  all  the 
judges  are  in  fi&vour  of  his  acquittal,  and  the  whole 
or  more  than  seven  of  the  jury  are  in  fiivour  of  his 
condemnation,  the  cause  is  deferred  till  the  next 
session,  at  which  it  is  finally  decided.  If  the  majority 
of  the  jury  are  for  the  acquittal  of  the  accused,  the 
prerident  orders  him  to  be  set  at  liberty,  unless  some 
other  accusation  demands  his  further  detention.  If 
the  accused  is  brought  in  ffuilty,  a  new  question 
arises,  rehiting  to  the  punishment  proper  to  be  in. 
fiicted,  or  the  satisfaction  to  be  made  to  the  puty 
injured.  Upon  this  the  judges  aeree  amonff  tnem^ 
selves,  and  then  assign  the  grounds  of  their  decision. 
Against  this  sentence  no  appeal  can  be  made,  except 
to  the  court  of  cassation,  (q.  v.)  This  court  receives 
the  petition  of  the  apodlant  as  well  founded,  if  a 
want  of  substantial  validity,  or  an  error  in  form,  is 
pointed  out,  or  if  the  sentence  has  manifestly  been 
passed  in  violation  of  some  existing  law ;  and  they 
refer  the  cause,  for  decision,  to  another  court  ot 


AflsoNANCB,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry;  a  tenn  used 
when  the  words  of  a  phrase  or  verse  have  the  same 
sound  or  termination,  and  yet  make  no  proper  rhyme. 
This  is  umally  a  fiiult  in  English :  the  Romans  some- 
times used  it  with  degance.  The  Latins  call  this 
timiiUer  detmens  ;  the  Greeks,  J>M«M>iXiirT«r. 

AsBOMAMT  Rhymis  is  a  tenn  particularly  applied  to 
a  kind  of  verses,  common  among  the  Spaniards, 
where  the  vowels  only  are  requir^  to  rhyme ;  as, 
ligeray  eubierta,  tierra,  meta^  may  answer  each  other 
in  a  kind  of  assonant  rtiyme. 

AssuxpsiT,  in  English  law,  is  an  action  to  recover 
a  compensation  in  damages  for  the  non-performance 
citL  parole  promise ;  that  is,  a  promise,  whether  verbal 
or  written,  not  contained  in  a  deed  under  seal.  For 
breach  of  a  promise  of  the  latter  kind,  assumpsit  will 
not  lie ;  but  the  proper  remedy  is  1^  adion  of  covenant 
or  debt.  The  word  aeeumpni  (Latin)  means  he  vnder- 
tfoo4r,  and  has  been  taken  as  the  name  of  this  action, 
from  its  occuirence  in  declarations ;  i.  e.,  formal  state- 
ments of  the  plaintifTs  cause  of  action,  when  these  were 
inLaUn.  The  common  bw  adopts  the  maxim,  that  a 
mere  node  agreement  and  undertaking,  without  any 
fmdpre  fuo,  will  not  constitute  a  biixling  oontracU 
This  maxim  b  commonly  said  to  have  been  boirowed 
firon  the  dvil  law,  where  we  find  it  bOd  down,  that 
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ex  nudo  pacio  non  oritur  actio :  but  this  seems  rather 
to  have  referred  to  agrreements,  without  certain 
formalities.  (See  Fonblanque  On  E^uifyy  u  p.  326.) 
What  our  law  requires,  in  order  to  sustain  a  promise, 
is  termed  a  consideraiion ;  and  it  must  be  either  a 
benefit  to  the  party  promising,  or  to  some  third  per- 
son, in  whom  he  takes  an  interest ;  or  detriment 
sustained  by  the  narty  to  whom  the  promise  is  made, 
ai  the  requett  of  the  party  making  it.  The  degree  of 
benefit  or  detriment,  or  its  relative  proportion  to  the 
thing  promised,  is  immaterial.  A  promise  in  re- 
muneration of  an  act  which  the  party  is  bound  to 
perform,  as  a  promise  to  a  sailor  of  extra  pay  for 
extraordinary  exertion  in  extreme  peril  of  the  ship, 
Ss  void.  The  law  resards  such  exertion  as  the 
nilor's  previous  duty ;  ue  conndertttkn^  therefore, 
for  the  promise,  fiuls.  Assumpsits  are  of  two  kinds, 
expresa  and  implied;  the  former  are  where  the  con- 
tracts are  actiudly  made,  in  word  or  writing;  the 
latter  are  such  as  the  law  implies  from  the  justice 
of  the  case ;  as,  for  instance,  if  I  employ  an  artificer 
to  do  any  work  for  me,  the  obvious  justice  of  my 
paying  him  a  reasonable  sum  for  that  work,  when 
done,  raises  an  implication  in  the  understanding  of 
the  law,  of  a  promise  on  my  part  to  pay  him. 

Assumption  ;  a  city  in  Paraguay.    See  Asuncion. 

Assumption  is  the  festival  by  which  the  Roman 
and  Greek  Catholic  churches  celebrate  the  miracu- 
lous ascent  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  1 6th  of  August. 
One  of  Raphael's  eanier  pictures  represents  the 
empty  coffin  in  which,  accoraing  to  the  Catholic  tra- 
dition, flowers  were  found  after  Mary  had  ascended 
to  heaven.    The  picture  is  now  Ui  the  Vatican. 

AsBURANCB.     See  Jneurance. 

AsBVBANCB,  in  theology,  is  the  firm  persuasion  of 
possessing  a  personal  or  actual  interest  in  Uie  divine 
nvour.  Some  theologians  maintain  that  assurance 
is  included  in  the  very  essence  of  faith,  so  that  a  man 
cannot  have  fiuth  without  assurance ;  and  this  doc- 
trine has  occasioned,  especially  of  late  years,  con- 
Biderahle  disunion  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  The 
reader  will  find  the  subject  treated  in  Saurin's  ser- 
mons, voL  iiL  sennon  10th,  English  edition ;  Case's 
sermons,  sermon  ISth;  Lambert's  sermon  on  John 
Ix.  35 ;  Harvey's  Theron  and  Aspasio,  dialogue  17 ; 
Howe's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  342-48 ;  Brooks,  Burgess, 
Roberts,  Baxter,  Polhill,  and  Davy  on  Assurance ; 
WardlaVs  Essays  on  Assurance  and  Pardon ;  Modem 
Fanaticism  Unveiled,  &c. 

AssraiA ;  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  fimnerly  of  great  ce- 
lebrity. Its  limits  were  different  at  different  times. 
A.,  originally,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  mount  Ni- 
phates  and  Armenia  the  Greater;  on  the  W.  by  Me- 
sopotamia ;  on  the  S.  by  Susiana ;  and  on  the  £.  by 
Media.  Ashur  is  said  to  have  founded  it  Its  most 
fiunous  monaichsare  Ninus  (q.  v.)  and  his  widow  and 
successor,  Semiramis.  Ninus  subdued  the  Babylo- 
nian, the  Median,  and  several  other  kingdoms,  and 
united  them  to  hh  own.  In  the  time  3  Sardaua- 
palus  (about  900  years  before  the  Christian  era,  or, 
aocorduig  to  Volnev,  717),  Arbaces,  governor  of 
Media,  made  himself  master  of  the  ki^^dom  of  A. 
Herodotus,  whose  correctness  has  been  proved  by 
Yolney,  fixes  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire  in 
Upper  Asia  at  520  yean.  It  was  then  .divided  into 
three  kingdoms— the  Median,  Assyrian,  and  Babylo- 
nian,— the  principal  part  of  which  was  before  in- 
cluded in  the  Assyrian.  Soon  afle^,  A.  rose  again 
to  a  resemblance  of  its  former  splendour,  while  Me- 
dia and  Babylon  again  yieldea  to  its  superiority. 
Salmanassar  was  then  the  sovereign  of  the  empire, 
and  Nineveh  the  capital  About  700  B.  C,  Media 
again  revolted.  Cyaxares,  the  king  of  Media,  after- 
wards forming  an  alliance  with  Nabopolassar,  govei^ 
oor  of  Babylon,  they  marched  against  Ninevi£,Bnd 


destroyed  it ;  B.  C.  606.  A.  now  became  a  piwinrr 
of  Media ;  and  Babylon,  by  the  victories  of  Neb«K 
chadnesiar,  was  made  a  powerful  kingdom,  B.  i . 
600.  About  550  years  before  the  Christaan  en,  ti>f 
three  kingdoms  were  united  by  the  victorious  CyTu> 
(q.  v.)  of  Persia. 

AsTARTB ;  a  Syrian  goddess,  probably  oorre^icMi- 
ding  to  the  Semele  of  the  Greeks  and  ttie  AwiarUh 
of  the  Hebrews.  Accoiduig  to  Lucian,  she  had  a 
very  ancient  temple  in  Pfacenicia.  Some  also  belles  r 
her  to  be  the  same  with  Here  (the  Juno  of  the  Ru 
mans),  and  others  with  Jnhrodite. 

Aotkll,  Mary,  an  English  authoress,  was  bora  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1668.  At  the  age  of  »\ 
she  removed  to  liOndon,  where  she  spent  the  remain- 
der of  her  life,  and  died  in  1731.  Her  tot  work 
was  entitled,<<A  Serious  Proposal  totfae  Lacfin,'* 
1697,  1^0,  the  olnect  of  which  was  to  reoam. 
mend  the  erection  of  a  seminary  for  female  educa- 
tion. She  afterwards  published  several  oontrovmial 
pieces.  Her  most  finished  performanoe  was  entitled 
"The  Christian  Religion,''  1705,  8vo.  She  was  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  high  church  prindplea,  u» 
which  circumstance,  more  than  to  her  talents,  sfar 
owed  the  celebrity  she  at  one  time  enjoyed. 

AsTBiuA ;  a  gem,  sometimes  called  the  caft  cyr.  <t 
ocuius/elis.  It  is  a  beautiful  stone,  and  aomtwfaat 
approaches  to  the  nature  of  the  opaL  It  is  vefy 
sedaII,  and  has  only  two  odours,  a  pale-brown  ttr 
white.  It  is  hard,  and  will  take  a  fine  polish.  Tbr 
stone  is  found  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  ia 
Europe.  In  Bohemia,  they  are  often  ibumi  imbed- 
ded in  the  same  masses  of  jasper  with  opal. 

AsTKRisK  (a  small  star^ ;  a  sign  to  refer  to  notes. 
The  ancient  critics  made  use  of  this  sign,  or  of  a 
cross  {obelus),  to  point  out  an  incorrect  pasasigr  in  the 
text  of  an  author.  Others  used  the  same  umA  as  a 
sign  of  the  correctness  of  a  jpassage. 

Asthma  (asthma,  Latin ;  from  «W^^«v  to  fareathe 
with  dififeulty) ;  di£Bcttlty  of  respiration,  retnnung  at 
intervals,  with  a  sense  of  stricture  across  the  fams 
and  hi  the  lungs,  a  wheesing,  hard  cough,  at  fiist,  bat 
more  free  towuds  the  close  of  each  paroxyiaas*  with 
a  discharge  of  mucus,  followed  by  a  remission. — Asth- 
ma rarely  appears  before  the  ag^  of  puberty,  and 
seems  to  attack  men  more  frequently  than  wooKti, 
nurticuhirly  those  of  a  full  habit,  in  whom  it  Dr«rr 
rails,  by  frequent  repetition,  to  occasion  some  degrw 
of  emaciation.  In  some  instances,  it  arises  &am  a 
hereditary  predisposition;  and  in  many  otbeiv  ii 
seems  to  depend  upon  a  particubr  constitutioQ  of  the 
lungs.  Dyspepsia  always  prevails,  and  appean  to  br 
a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  predispositiian.  i.tn 
the  evening  preceding  an  attack  of  asthma,  the  sptriis 
are  often  much  a&ctod,  and  the  person  exDericncHf 
a  sense  of  fullness  about  the  stomach,  with  lassitiKk', 
drowsiness,  and  a  pain  in  the  head.  On  the  approih 
of  the  suooeedUig  evening,  he  perceives  a  arnse  of 
tifiihtaess  and  stricture  across  the  breast,  and  a  senar 
of  straiihtness  in  the  lungs,  impeding  respintkiQ. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  continuing  to  incnaae  fur 
some  length  of  time,  both  inspiration  and  o^Mratiai 
are  performed  slowly,  and  with  a  wfaeenog  noiw ; 
the  speech  becomes  difficult  and  uneasy ;  a  propenstty 
to  coughing  succeeds,  and  the  patient  can  no  loic^vr 
remain  in  a  horisontal  positioo,  being,  aa  it  w^nv, 
threatened  with  hnmediate  sufibcation.  Thcsesynf)- 
toms  usually  continue  tiU  towards  the  appoacii  c*f 
morning,  and  then  a  remission  commonly  takes  place ; 
the  breathing  becomes  less  laborious  and  man  Unll. 
and  the  person  speaks  and  coo^  with  givntrr  essp. 
If  the  cough  is  attended  with  an  expectoncaoii  of 
mucus,  he  experiences  much  relief,  and  won  ikll^ 
asleep.  When  he  awakes  in  the  motniag,  he  suli 
feels  some  degree  of  tightness  across  his  biieac^  sd> 
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ihflQghhii  braUhing  b  probably  more  free  and  easy, 
aodtfaelflKt  moCJOQ  renders  this  more  diflfcult  and 
mff ;  Beilher  cui  be  continue  in  bed,  unless  his 
bftd  anl  dicniden  are  raised  to  considerable  height. 
Tomdi  eTcning,  he  again  becomes  drowsy,  is  much 
tnnfcM  with  ntulency  in  the  stomach,  and  perceives 
a  frtvo  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  continues 
tu  jiome  gradually,  till  it  becomes  as  violent  as  on 
tVaifht  bdfore.    After  some  nights  passed  in  this 
««T.  the  fits  at  length  moderate,  and  suffer  more  con- 
Mi^nfale  remisaodl,  particularly  when  they  are  at- 
tmird  by  a  copious  expectoration  in  the  mornings ; 
lod  Uib  oontinnes  finom  tune  to  time  throughout  the 
(by ;  and,  the  disease  going  off  at  last,  the  patient 
njofs  hb  usual  rest  by  mght,  without  further  disturb- 
uoe.   The  exciting  causes  are  various ;— aocumula- 
tino  of  blood  or  vi^dd  mucus  in  the  lungs,  noxious 
^ipovs,  a  ooid  and  fog^  atmosphere,  or  a  close,  hot 
AT,  the  rppttlskm  of  eruptions,  or  other  metastatic 
^liMsn,fluulence,  accumulatedfeoes,  violent  passions, 
'V^Bk  disfases  in  tlie  thoracic  viscera,  &c.    Some- 
tm«  the  its  return  at  pretty  renilar  periods ;  and  it 
t»  ptoenHj  difficult  to  obviate  mture  attacks,  when 
^  oQoe  oocuned:  bat  it  often  continues  to  recur 
fcr  aaoyyean,  and  seldom  proves  iatal,  except  as 
vOnciag  dropsy  in  the  chest,  consumption,  &c.    The 
in^ttacat  must  vary  according  to  the  form  of  thedis- 
<«e.    By  6r  the  most  impo&uit  part  of  the  treat- 
ant  consists  in  the  obviating  or  removing  the  several 
f  idting  causes,  whether  operating  on  the  lungs  im- 
^a^^mUlj,  or  thnragh  the  medium  of  the  prime  vis, 
^.   hidividnal  experience  can  alone  ascertain  what 
«««flf  the  atmosphere,  as  io  temperature,  dryness, 
poitT.  &c,  is  most  beneficial  to  asUunatics,  though  a 
fvoddttl  depends  on  habit  in  this  respect;  butadue 
(vinilalian  of  this,  as  weU  as  of  the  diet,  and  other 
pvts  of  rrgimen,  will  osually  affiord  more  permanent 
raicf  than  any  medicfaies  we  can  employ. 

Ainxf ,  John ;  a  native  of  Wem  in  Shropshire,  who 
wpttd  the  profesaioo  of  a  portrait  painter,  and  was 
«  popil  of  Hudson,  the  master  of  Sir  Joshua  Rev- 
w»«b.  He  is  known  by  his  marriage  with  lady 
Uisui  abdy  of  huge  fortune,  whose  portrait  he  had 
(Wfted.    He  died  8i  1787. 

Anunr,  Philip ;  the  founder  of  the  royal  amphi- 
"«tre  near  Westminster  bridge,  London,  and  the 
•athor  of  soaae  literary  productions.  He  was  born 
«  NewcBMle-under.Line,  hi  1742,  served  in  the  Eng- 
i.^  atilry,  in  Germany,  for  seven  years,  and,  on  Uis 
J'^ra,  began  to  exhibit  equestrian  performances, 
ui  i^  be  erected  a  bmldmff  which  he  caUed  the 
^^Afof^  ridmg'houMe^  ana  for  which  he  subse- 
taOyprocttred  a  license.  He  erected  aflerwaids 
"^m  aiaphithcatres  in  England  and  Paris,  and 
^  a  treatise  on  horsemanship,  also  two  works 
♦*  i  aitilary  chancier.  He  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  20, 
W4.igtd72. 

Anucaur,  or  AsraAxnAN,  a  viceroyalty  of  the 
2y«  mpire,  extending  from  4©*  to  52»  N.  lat 
ttl  flOD^g  293,000  souare  nules,  with  2J6O0fl00 
•■l^Mte.  It  is  divided  into  three  govenments— 
^*»kta<72,600squaremUcs;  223W)inhabitant8), 
^>ntor,iiid  Orenburg.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
>f  foonlry  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Bashkeen;  on 
«**>  by  the  Caspian  sea;  on  the  W.  by  the  Wolga, 
•wb  «rpantes  it  from  the  Nogai  Tartars  and  3ie 
<>i>MOofthe  Don ;  and  on  the  E.  bya  long  chain 
••MoMiins,  which  divides  it  from  Tartary.  The 
"•nwT  k  long,  and  very  hot ;  the  winter  lasU  three 
■wimndis  verv  severe.  The  rich  and  fertile 
•MJfc  not  cultivated  by  the  TVtars.  On  the  W.  and 
J~i^  1»W  heaths,  which  affixd  fine  salt  in 
*^?;*nce.  the  capital,  Astrakhan,  E.  Ion.  48*  2^ 
u-^  *^  **'  *^»  is  on  the  island  Seitsa,m 
'   ^<^SB,  about  34  miles  from  tlie  entrance  of 


this  river  into  the  Caspian  sea.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
Greek  archbishop  and  of  an  Armenian  bishop ;  has 
25  Greek,  2  Armenian  churches,  26  Tartar  mosques, 
an  Indian  temple,  a  high  school,  a  seminary  for 
priests,  a  botanical  ganlen,  and  many  manufiictures. 
The  city,  with  the  suburbs,  is  4^  miles  in  circumfe. 
rence.  It  contains,  in  3800  houses,  30,000  inhabi- 
tants, consisting  of  Armenians,  Tartars,  Persians, 
and  Hindoos^  besides  20,000  people  who  ^nd  some 
time  in  the  year  there^  on  account  of  the  fineries. 
In  1830^  the  inhabitants  suffered  severely  from 
cholera  morbus.  The  houses  are  of  wood,  mean  and 
inconvenient.  The  environs  are  covered  witii  gardens 
and  vineyards.  The  stureeons  taken  in  the  Wd- 
ga,  are  salted,  and  carried  through  all  parts  of  Rus- 
sia.  In  winter,  they  are  transported  without  salting. 
The  trade  in  caviar  is  of  some  importance.  Besides 
sturgeons,  seals  and  other  fish  are  caught  here. 
From  July  to  October,  large  swarms  of  locusts  are 
not  unfrequent  Formerly,  Astrakhan  had  com- 
merce with  Khiwa  and  Bukhara :  at  present,  its  trade 
is  limited  to  Persia  and  the  interior  of  Russia,  but  is 
still  considerable.  Sixty  vessels  and  seven  caravans  ar- 
rive here  annually.  The  exports  are  leather,  linen, 
woollen  doth,  and  other  European  manufiictures. 
Astrakhan  imports  from  Persia  silk  ribbons  worked 
with  gold  for  sale  in  Poland,  also  silk  and  cotton 
8tu£&,  rice,  raw  cotton,  rhubarb,  and  some  other 
drugs;  chiefly,  however,  raw  silk.  The  capital  of 
the  Ural-Cossacs,  Uralskoi  (containing  4000  wooden 
houses  and  18,000  inhabitants),  belongs  also  to  this 
government 

AsTHOGNOsY  (from  mrrnf,  a  star,  end  yn*trz»0,  I 
know) ;  the  science  which  teaches  the  constellations, 
ranks,  &c.  of  the  stara.    See  Attronomy. 

Astrolabe  (planisphere,  analemma  ;  from  «^T«f^,  a 
star,  and  Xc^^mw,  I  take) ;  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  degrees,  minutes,  and  sometimes  even  the 
seconds,  of  angles.  It  generally  consists  of  a  hori- 
sontal  drcnlar  plate  of  metal,  having  those  divisions 
on  its  extreme  drcumference.  The  utmost  accuracy 
may  be  obtained  in  the  measurement  of  angles,  by 
means  of  a  peculiar  contrivance  (vernier),  which 
consists  of  an  are,  on  whidi  the  smallest  divisioas  of 
the  cirde  are  subdivided  as  minutdy  as  is  requisite 
in  the  observations,  and  as  the  skill  of  the  maker  can 
graduate  it.  This  are  is  movable,  so  that  it  can  be 
fitted  to  the  divisions  of  the  drde.  Fixed  to  this 
drde  are  two  indexes,  provided  with  telescopes.  One 
of  them  is  immovable ;  the  other  turns  round  the 
centre  of  the  instrument  By  taking  si^t  from  the 
vertex  of  the  angle,  at  two  fixed  points  m  the  direc- 
tion of  its  sides,  the  aro,  which  measures  the  angle, 
is  intersected  on  the  drcle  of  the  instrument  In 
modem  astronomy,  this  instrument  is  no  longer  used, 
except  in  the  practical  applications  of  geome^. 
The  first  application  of  the  astrolabe  to  navigation 
was  made  by  the  physicians  Roderic  and  Joseph, 
and  Martin  Behaim  of  Nuremberg,  when  John  II., 
king  of  Portugal,  desired  them  to  mvent  a  method  of 
preserving  ascertain  course  at  sea.  They  toi^t 
how  to  discover  the  situation  of  a  vessd  at  sea  with- 
out the  use  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

Astroumsy;  an  art  which  pretends  to  foretell 
future  events,  especially  the  fiite  of  men,  fitan  the 
position  of  the  Stan.  It  is  amonf  the  ddest  super- 
stitions in  the  world,  and,  as  Bailly  conjectures,  with 
great  apparent  probability,  it  owes  its  origin  to  the 
uifluence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  particularly  the 
sun  and  moon,  on  the  seasons,  the  weather,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  earth.  This  led  to  the  idea  that  these 
luminaries  were  created  only  for  the  use  of  the  planet 
we  inhabit,  and  that,  as  they  have  an  influence  upon 
the  earth,  they  probably  have  some  connexion  with 
the  destiny  of  individuals  and  of  nations.     The 
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Egyptians  haTe  a  tnditiaii  that  Belos  fomided  a 
odonx  from  Egypt  oa  the  banks  of  the  Euphmtes, 
in  Asia ;  and  this  colony  was  furnished  with  priests, 
aooording  to  the  custom  of  the  mother  coontry,  who 
pere  bee  from  public  taxes,  and  were  called,  by  the 
Babylonians,  Chaldeei.  Hence  it  may  be  coiqjec- 
tured,  that  astrology  was  invented  by  the  Egyptians ; 
among  whom  the  mbabitants  of  Thebes  particularly 
claimed  the  honour  of  the  invention.  Most  of  the 
ancient  writers  are  agreed,  that  astrology  was  com- 
municated by  the  Cmddees  to  other  nations.  From 
this  circumstance,  astrologers  used  to  be  called  Chal- 
dees  by  the  ancient  writers ;  sometimes  Geneihiiaei 
(see  GenefhUacon) ;  and,  in  later  times,  CAaldee  has 
been  synonymous  with  astrologer,  (See  Horoaempe) 
The  creat  antiquity  of  this  art  may  be  inferrad  from 
the  ract,  that  roost  astrological  observations  are 
founded  on  the  position  of  the  stars  in  reference  to 
the  horison,  which  was  the  first  drde  recognised  in 
the  heavens ;  also  from  its  beinff  mentions  in  the 
Mosaic  histotry.  As  astrolo|[ry,  m  later  times,  fell 
into  disrepute  on  account  otthe  cupidity  and  fraud 
of  its  practitioners,  these  assumed  the  name  of  fnathe- 
maUckuu,  by  which  they  were  generally  known  at 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  They  caused  so 
much  trouble,  that  Tiberius  at  length  banished  them 
fitmi  Rome.  The  law  relating  to  this  banishment  of 
astrologers,  however,  makes  a  distinction  between 
geometry  and  the  mathematical,  Le.  astrolo«rical, 
art— However  objectionable  asdrdogy  may  be  in 
itself,  it  has  been  of  essential  use  to  astronomy.  It 
has  excited  more  interest  in,  and  led  to  more  careful 
observations  of^  the  heavenly  bodies.  During  the 
middle  ages,  astrology  and  astronomy  were  culti- 
vated in  connexion  by  the  Arabs,  and  tiieir  works  on 
the  subject  are  still  extant.  Pico  of  Mirandola,  who 
manfully  combated  .the  erran  of  astrology  towards 
the  dose  of  the  I5th  century,  found  but  Rttic  atten- 
tion paid  to  his  labours.  Even  in  Uw  16tii  and  17th 
centuries,  astrology  could  boast  of  literary  men,  such 
as  Cardano,  and  even  Kcnler,  among  its  adherents. 
The  Copernican  system,  the  correctness  of  vdiidi  ex- 
perience has  been  continually  confirming,  has  shaken 
the  foundations  of  the  ancient  science ;  but  the  fii- 
faric  is  not  wholly  overthrown.  A  full  account  of 
astrologiGal  terminology  is  given  in  Lalande's  Astro- 
Domy,  vol  L  (2nd  edition),  sect  497. 

AmoNOMT  (from  «#rfM,  a  heavenly  body,and  mjmi. 
Jaw)  is  the  science  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their 
motions.  It  is  founded  on  obseration,  but  it  re- 
ceives  its  last  perfectkm  from  calculation.  What  an 
interval  from  the  imperfect  notions  of  the  Chaldean 
shephenl  and  the  Phosnidan  mariner  to  the  Celestial 
Mechanics  of  a  Laplace!  How  many  centuries  of 
observations  were  necessary  to  render  the  motion  of 
the  earth  suspected !  How  slow  the  progress  to  the 
laws  of  planetarv  motion,  and  from  those  laws  to  a 
univenal  principle  of  gravitation !  Founded  on  geo- 
metrical considerations,  this  great  principle  expmins 
all  the  celestial  phenomena  in  their  minutest  details: 
there  is  not  a  single  seeming  irrmlarity  which  does 
not  necessarily  rmlt  from  it  Outrunning  the  cau- 
tious advances  of  observation,  it  descends  from  causes 
to  phenomena,  and  renders  astronomy  a  great  me- 
chanical problem,  of  which  the  only  data  necessary 
are  the  motions,  figures,  and  magnitudes  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  That  part  of  the  science  which  relates 
to  their  motions,  magnitudes,  and  periods  of  revda- 
taon,  is  called  deterifiwe  astronomy;  that  part  whidi 
explains  the  causes  of  their  motions,  and  demon- 
strates the  hkws  by  which  those  causes  operate.  Is 
called  physietU  aHnmomy.  From  a  simple  view  of 
the  heavens,  we  see  stan,  with  which  the  ethereal 
vault  is  sprinkled,  appear  regulariy  in  a  certain 
point,  to  rise  with  a  uniform  motion  to  a  certain  eleva- 


tioo,  and  then  descend,  and  disappear  in  the  opfMKtie 
quarter  of  the  heavens.    This  motion  is  cnmmon  to 
ail  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  is  peifonned  in  equal 
times,  though  they  appear  to  pass  through  arcs  of 
very  different  magnitudes.    At  a  certain  point,  tliia 
motion  appears  to  cease :  this  point  is  called  the  peU^ 
which  signifies  a  pivot,  on  which  the  heavens  appear 
to  turn.    The  celestial  vault  being  concaved  as 
forming  a  sphere,  there  are  two  of  these  points:  that 
which  s  visible  in  our  hemisphere  is  the  north  celes- 
tial pole ;  and  that  whidi  is  visible  hi  the  opposite 
hemisphere  is  the  south  ode^tial  pde.    The  aide 
which  bounds  our  view  on  all  skies  is  called  the 
hortzoHf  or  boundary:  its  plane  passes  through  tiie 
centre  of  the  earth :  it  is  also  called  the  eeUtHal  or 
rational  horizon,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  aauSUe 
horizon,  which  limits  the  view  of  oljects  on  tlie  sor- 
hce  of  the  earth.    A  drde  perpendicnlar  to  the 
horison,  passing  through  the  poles,  is  called  the  mm- 
dian.    It  divictes  the  celestial  hemisphere  into  two 
equal  parts,  so  that  the  heavenly  bodies,  at  the  mo- 
ment they  arrive  at  this  drde,  are  at  the  mkldle  of 
their  apparent  couise :  the  passage  of  the  sun  over 
this  drde  determines  the  mstant  of  noon.    The 
period  occupied  by  the  stars  in  passing  from  this 
cirde  through  the  celestial  sphere,  and  retnmiiur  to 
the  same  pdnt,  is  called  a  sidereal  day,  and  b  a  little 
less  than  twenty-four  hours.    As  we  mnove  from 
the  poles,  the  ares  described  by  the  stan  gndually 
increase,  and  at  an  equal  distance  between  mm,  we 
find  the  hurgest,  which,  dividing  the  odestial  spben 
into  two  equal  parts,  is  callecfthe  cdetiwl  emmOar. 
A  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  globe,  thraucfa 
the  place  of  the  observer,  ascertams  a  potet  in  the 
heavens,  peipendkmlariy  over  his  head,  which  is 
called  the  zenUh :  the  same  line  produced  in  the  op- 
posite direction  determines  a  point  hi  the  oppoaiie 
part  of  the  heavens,  which  is  called  the  nadir.     We 
have  thus  &r  spoken  of  the  asoendmg  md  deaoendiBg 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  heavenly  vault.    Boi 
does  all  this  train  of  worlds  actually  move  rouDd  the 
earth  daily?    Or  can  it  be  proveid  that  oar  senses 
deceive  us,  and  that  this  apparent  motion  is  an  iUn- 
sion  ?    The  true  cause  or  these  appearances  is  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  its  own  axis,  fixMB  W.  to 
E.,  in  the  niace  of  nearly  twenty-four  hooiSb    A 
moment's  reflection  will  convince  us  that  the  horiaDa 
of  the  observer,  as  it  turns  along  with  him  ihiriDgthf 
rotation  of  the  earth,  most  advance  towards  the  "stars 
successivdy,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
gndually  approaching  tlie  horinn ;  as  a  vessel  lea^- 
Sig  the  shore  causes  it  to  appear  to  recede  to  a  per- 
son on  board.    As  the  meridian  tunis  at  the  sane 
time,  it  must  arrive  successivdy  at  the  same  stan, 
whidi  will  then  appear  to  have  ascended  to  the  said- 
die  part  of  the  course  they  describe  above  die  hori- 
son.   As  soon  as  the  star  touches  the  western  verge 
of  the  horisoo,  it  appean  to  set,  and  ceaacs  tobe  %ish 
ble  untU  the  motion  of  the  earUl  again  brings  it  hack 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  same  drele.    But 
has  the  earth  no  other  motion?     Every  one  most 
have  observed  that  the  sun,  besides  its  apiareat  diur- 
nal motion,  whkh  it  has  in  commoo  with  aU  the 
stars,  appears  in  the  ooorse  of  a  year  to  change  fts 
phMX  in  a  twofdd  manner.    First,  it  appean  to  rise 
and  stalk  alternatdy  towards  one  or  other  t£  the 
pdes ;  and,  secondly,  if  we  observe  its  place  amosig 
the  stars,  it  appean  either  that  the  sun  recedes  daily 
towards  the  cast,  or  that  the  stan  advance  dbily  to- 
wards the  west ;  for  the  stars,  which  we  see  at  csie 
time  set  hamediatdy  after  the  sun,  are,  on  the  UA- 
loiring  evedng,  lost  in  his  rays:  some  days  afi«r, 
they  re^ypear  m  the  east,  and  their  rising  piroedni 
I  daily  more  and  more  that  of  the  sua.    At  last,  alttr 
I  a  year,  or  about  S65  days,  the  sun  and  stan  are  agmio 
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im  ii  the  nme  rdathre  postkn.  The  complexity 
of  tb*«aotian  ii  incKMed  hf  the  oonftnon  pre- 
totad  If  the  apparent  moiioa  of  the  other  planets : 
MHtiMS  Onef  seem  to  be  hurried  aloog  with  great 
Ttfikf;  It  other  times  thej  appear  Btatiooary,  and, 
K«kn,Aillretn^giBde.  All  this  seeming  chaos  of 
■oiioBiirednDed  to  aider  bj  a  knowledge  of  the 
ioi,  cH  viiile  the  eaith  tnnis  on  its  axis,  it  ad- 
luoH,  at  the  Mine  time,  in  absolute  space  from  west 
toMl,inl pcflbms  an  entire  revolution  round  the 
mistlieoouneofayear,  inapkue  inclined  to  the 
t^ptfUt.  The  circle  which  the  centre  of  the  eaith 
dnbfs  in  tbis  revolotian,  and  which  is  the  apparent 
(Nth  of  the  sm,  is  called  the  o^^rfac.  The  axis  of 
the  flsitb  reoaininr  always  parallel  to  itself,  the 
«ppQBle  poles  will  bt  directed  towards  the  sun  once 
iacMh  revolution.  When  a  pole  is  directed  towards 
them,  itifceiTes  more  light  and  heat,  and  fur  a 
kngfrperiod,  than  at  any  ^er  portion  of  the  revo- 
iitjoo.  It  ai  then  the  novuiMr  M^Mee  in  that  hemis- 
phm ;  the  days  are  longest,  the  nights  shortest,  and 
the  hnt  greatest.  Six  months,  or,  rather,  half  a 
fvfnm Ihsi period,  every  thing  is  reversed ;  the 
■ae  pole  is  turned  from  the  sun;  the  light  and 
hnt  n  noeived  in  small  quantities,  and  for  a  short 
pmod;  the  days  are  short,  the  nights  long;  the  cold 
Btnee:  itbtlie  wm/^M^Mrce.  At  two  Other  points 
tf  tbf  orbit,  equidistant  frxmi  each  other  and  from  the 
«ibtioH,  the  pioles  are  equally  inclined  to  the  sun  • 
they  Rceire  an  equal  supply  of  heat  and  light,  and 
^nf  tmtl  periods ;  the  days  and  nights  are  equal 
•li  OTcr  the  globe :  it  is  the  vernal  or  autumntU  eq/m- 
•w.  The  (fiumal  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  own 
sis  pnidoas,  therefore,  the  alternation  of  day  and 
afis.  The  ammal  revolution  round  the  sun,  and 
thp  oh^oity  of  the  cdiptic  to  the  equator,  causes  the 
<^^ugB  of  the  sewons.  The  daUy  rotaUon  of  the 
«>nh  piQdoen,  also^  the  phenomena  of  tides  in  the 
«en  and  (he  atmosphere.  (See  TVc/m.)— Let  us 
sov  take  a  more  general  view  of  the  celestial  phe- 
■miaa.  Thedisa>veryof  peculiar  qualities  common 
tosnanher of  heavenly  bodies,  has  led  to  tlie  for- 
■itai  of  dasses  (see  Plameit,  SateUOes^  Comets, 
Furd  Stan);  or  oonvenieiioe  of  description  has  dus- 
»nd  ihfB  into  groups  with  fancifru  names  (see 
^^ktiHu) ;  or  their  peculiar  inihience  on  human 
i^in  hai  given  a  name  to  individuals  (see  Sim, 
lfaM.£v<A,&c.).  At  first  view,  the  stars  in  general 
^JBOttieaB  to  change  their  relative  positions;  and, 
*^  have  paiticniur  motioos,  a  long  series  of  ob- 
g*»<aiisaecesgaiy  to  render  them  sensible.  But, 
^ftstimiing  to  oompaie  the  heavens  at  difierent 
<V^  ve  peroehre  tnat  some  of  them  are  distin- 
f"hai  bf  rebtive  motMns,  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
^  «Wi  they  transmit  to  us.  These  we  call 
j*^  that  is,  wamdermg  tlun,  in  distinction  from 
|^"^>vhidi, nainlBininff  always  the  same  relative 
N<>Dm»«e  called /M/«ter«.  The  planets  transmit 
J**i «ft,  mild,  steady  light,  never  exhibitmg  any 
^fP^t' colour.  They  are  opaque  bodies,  and  their 
2||««lyBreiectiQn  of  that  which  they  receive 
^^^MB,  around  which  they  revolve  in  regular 
"*  ■npel  periods,  turning  at  the  same  time  on  their 
'"''•urirmimber  DOW  known  is  eleven.  We 


"t^  ia  the  order  of  their  distances  fitun  the 
^-"Mcrevy,  Venus,  Earth,  Man,  Vesta,  Juno, 
^Mha,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus,  or  Her- 
^p-  Rveof  Uiese  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
?^»*  known  to  the  ancients;  t^^  have  been 
^*"**«riiaBodmitimcsby  the  aid  of  the  teles- 
^^  Saae  of  these  bodies  have  smaller  ones  in 
~  "Biihbosriiood,  whidi  revolve  round  them  at 
~r*— ^ge  thai  they  accompany  them  hi  theb* 
*^tficvohtloo  round  the  sun,  and  turn  on  their 
««uet.   Hbe  former  are  called  ^Mwiory,  to  distin- 


guish them  fit>m  these  attendants,  which  are  called 
3ie  seeondtay  pianeU,  or  eaieUUes,  The  hitter  are 
opaque,  like  the  former.  The  earth  is  aooompanted 
by  one,  which  is  called  the  moon,  Jupiter  by  four, 
Saturn  by  seven,  with  his  remarkable  ring,  and 
Herschel  by  six.  The  mterposition  of  one  c^  the 
planets  between  the  sun  and  an  observer  stationed  on 
another  planet,  produces  an  ecUpte.  (q.  v.)  From 
time  to  time,  small  specks  appear  ui  the  heavens,  of 
a  feeble  lustre,  moving  slowly  in  the  midst  of  the 
other  stars.  GmduaUy,  as  they  approach  nearer, 
their  velocity  increases ;  their  li^t  is  more  brilliant ; 
and,  after  passing  into  Uie  immStiate  vicinity  of  the 
earth  and  sun,  they  recede  again,  and  disappear  in 
the  distance.  These  are  call^  eomei$  (whidi  signi- 
fies hauy  bodies)  frvm  the  peculiar  luminous  train  by 
which  they  are  attended,  and  which  the  ancients 
called  hear,  and  ^  modems,  taU,  These  bodies, 
long  the  objects  of  terror  to  man,  as  the  harbingers 
of  pestilence  and  war,  are  now  known  to  be  subject 
to  the  common  hiws  of  nature,  and  to  revolve  round 
the  sun  in  reguUr  periods.  The  sun,  the  11  primary 
and  18  secondary  phinets,  and  the  comets,  constitute 
the  tolartyHem,  Far  beyond  these  limits,at  an  immea- 
surable distance,  lie  the  fixed  stars,  infinite  in  number, 
of  a  brilliant  lustre,  and  oonstandy  changing  colour. 
Their  distance  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  light,  with 
the  fiict  that  their  magnitudes  remain  always  the  same, 
render  it  probable  Uiat  they  are  luminoosbodies,  like  so 
numysuns.  They  have  been  formed  into  many  groups 
of  ari)itrary  extent,  under  the  names  of  gods,  men, 
beasts,  &c ,  which  are  called  coneteUatkno,  Of  these 
the  ancients  knew  48 ;  the  modems  have  hicreased 
the  number  to  more  than  100.  It  should  be  under- 
stood, that  the  stars,  thus  grouped  together  under  one 
name,  have  no  connexion  with  each  other,  but  are  so 
arranged  for  convenience  of  description.  The  first 
astronomers,  in  order  to  estimate  better  the  aoparent 
motion  of  the  sun,  referred  it  to  those  oonstedliGUions 
through  which  it  appeared  to  pass,  and  which  are  12 
in  number.  They  are,  hi  Latin,  Aries,  Taurus, 
Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagit- 
tarius, Capiicomus,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces.  The  sone, 
or  band,  ^ich  contahis  them,  is  called  the  xodiae,  (q. 
v.)  and  each  constellation  is  called  a  sign  of  the  zodiac. 
In  consequence  of  a  motion  of  the  earth's  axis,  the 
constellations  no  longer  correspond  to  the  same  points 
of  the  orbit;  but  as  we  confine  the  name  «^pM  to  the 
12  divisions  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  which 
measures  the  whole  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  as 
these  divisions  do  not  change,  the  vernal  equinox  al- 
ways corresponds  to  the  first  point  of  the  sign  Aries, 
the  summer  solstice  to  the  first  pohit  of  the  sign  Can- 
cer, the  autumnal  equinox  to  that  of  Libra,  and  the 
winter  solstice  to  that  of  Gaprioora,  although  the  con- 
stellations, which  bear  these  names,  have  censed  to 
be  connected  with  these  seasons.  (See  Preceoekm  of 
the  Efmmoxee.)  To  penetrate  yet  fiuther  into  the 
heavens,  it  is  necessary  to  aid  the  hnperfoction  of 
vision  by  the  telescope,  which  disoovera  to  us  millions 
of  stars  hi  the  faifinity  of  space.  In  a  dear  night, 
turn  your  eyes  to  the  irr^uJar  sone  of  whitish  li^t : 
it  is  tiie  imtty  way  (q.  v.) :  you  will  find  it  to  consist 
of  an  infinite  numbor  of  stars,  whose  inconceivable 
distance  renders  then-  light  too  feeble  to  make  a  dis- 
tinct impression  on  the  mked  eye.  Continue  yonr 
exammation,  and  you  will  observe  luminous  spots  of 
an  undefined  shape :  these  are  nebuke,  some  of  which 
a  fiuther  observation  will  show  you  to  be  assemblages 
of  stars,  like  the  milky  way,  while  others  will  appear 
to  consist  of  an  unbroken  mass  of  whitish  light.  You 
will  find,  also,  some  stars  to  be  wtriakte,  undergomg 
a  periodical  diange  of  brightness :  some,  which  ao- 
pear  single  to  the  naked  eye,  will  be  found  to  oe 
douUe,  triple,  &c,  and  to  revolve  round  a  common 
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eenire  of  graviix  bj  twos,  threes,  &c.  Compare 
your  obaervatkuis  with  those  of  your  predeoesson, 
and  you  will  find  that  new  stars  have  appeared  at 
different  times,  and  afterwards  disappearea,  and  that 
otheis  have  experienced  a  change  in  the  intensity  of 
their  light.  Of  the  actual  magnitivle  and  distance  of 
the  stais  we  Imow  nothing.  The  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  is  200,00(V)00  miles ;  yet  we  can  detect 
no  difference  in  their  apparent  places,  viewed  from 
the  opposite  points  of  this  diameter :  a  change  of  place 
amounting  only  to  a  second  would  be  deteSed  by  the 
accuracy  of  modem  observations :  geometrical  con- 
sideratioos,  therefore,  prove  that  the  nearest  star  can- 
not be  less  than  twen^  billions  of  miles  distant  from 
us.  After  considering  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  reBd  motions  which  give 
rise  to  these  appearances,  physical  astrnoomy  rises  to 
the  explanation  of  the  cause,  and  the  investigation 
of  the  laws,  of  the  celestial  phenomena.  Applying 
the  laws  of  motion  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  disooverB 
aforoe  operating  throughout,  which  iscalled  aitraeiiony 
the  amount  of  which  is  directly  as  the  quantity  or 
matter,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances. 
By  the  application  of  this  general  principle,  it  descends 
to  those  more  refined  ineqimlities,  which,  owing  to  their 
minuteness,  or  the  length  of  their  periods,  would  es- 
cape or  mislead  the  observer  uniusisted  by  theory. 
(For  a  view  of  the  planetary  system,  the  compara^ 
tive  magnitudes,  distances,  &c.  of  the  planets,  see 
the  plate  accompanying  this  woric,  entitled  The 
Planetary  System.) 

AsTBONOMY,  BHTORY  OF.  The  history  of  this  science 
begins  with  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  starry 
heavens  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  and  most 
striking  olQects  which  attracted  the  attention  of  man, 
and  his  immediate  wants  compelled  him  to  attend  to 
the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  &c  The  most  ancient  astronomlcu  observa- 
tioas  known  to  us  are  Chinese.  Such  a  one,  men- 
tioned by  Montuda  (see  p.  455  of  his  work,  vol  i., 
quoted  below),  vis.  a  conjunction  of  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Mercury,  and  the  moon,  occurs  almost  2500 
years  before  our  era.  The  Chaldeans  also  boast  of 
some  very  ancient  astronomical  observations,  bnt 
Ptolemy  (q.  v.)  only  mentions  two  lunar  eclipses  ob- 
served by  them,  about  700  B.  C.  Still  less  importr 
ance  does  he  ascribe  to  the  astronomical  knowledge 
of  the  E^Tptians,  although  the  placing  of  their 
pyramids  m  a  position  exactly  fiidng  the  four  car- 
dinal points  of  the  compass,  the  lodiacs  discovered  in 
Egypt  (see  2iodiac)<,  and  other  circumstances,  are  by 
no  means  calculslted  to  give  us  such  a  disadvanta- 
geous ideaof  it  The  theory  of  Bailly,  a  later  historian 
of  astronomy,  respecting  a  nation  settled  in  Middle 
Asia,  and  possessed  of  profound  astronomical  know- 
ledge, seems  as  unfounded  as  our  acquaintance  with 
IncuEm  astronomy  is  slisfat  The  science  made  sreater 
progress  in  Greece,  ana  the  Greek  philosopher  Inhales 
(q.  v.),  bom  640  B.  C,  calculated  a  solar  edipse. 
Pythagoras,  also,  seems  to  have  been  possessea  of 
astronomical  knowledge.  After  him,  the  Athenian 
Meton  (433  B.  C.)  introduced  the  famous  lunar  cyde 
of  nineteen  years,  at  the  end  d  which  time  the  new 
moon  appears  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  as  at  the 
beginning  of  it,  since  nineteen  solar  years  constitute 
very  nevly  235  lunations— a  discovery  which  was 
then  regarded  as  so  important,  that  the  calculation 
was  engraved  in  letters  of  jpold,  whence  the  number, 
which  marks  the  year  oithe  cyde,  is  still  called 
golden.  Great  progress  was  made  in  astronomy  un- 
der the  Ptolemies,  and  we  find  Timocharis  and  Aris- 
tyllus  employed,  about  300  yean  B.  C,  in  making 
useful  planetary  observations.  But  they  were  mr 
surpassed,  in  philosophical  spirit,  by  Aristarchus 
(q.  V.)  of  Semos,  bora  267  years  B.  C,  who,  accord. 


big  to  the  firinhilyWe  evideiice  of  Avchinedes  (see 
the  remarkable  passace  hi  the  b^inniiig  o£  Aveu- 
anus),  taught  the  double  notion  oi  the  earth  anmnd 
its  axis  aiKl  around  the  sun;**and,  abont  100  yean 
after  him,  Hippardius  (q.  v.)  determined  more  cx- 
acdy  the  length  of  the  solar  year,  the  ecoentiidty  oi 
the  sun*s  oibU,  the  precession  of  the  eqainoxea,  and 
even  imdertook  a  cabdogue  of  the  fixed  stan;  omm, 
as  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur^  Ob.  2,0^.  26)  espmrnn  him- 
self, rem  eUam  Deo  impnbamy  anmumerttre  pooterk 
HeUa$,  eoBlo  in  heredHaiem  ctmcHt  reHoio.  Fram  the 
time  of  Hipparchus,  a  chasm  exists  hi  the  history  of 
astronomy,  till  the  oommenoemettt  of  the  2d  oattary 
after  Christ,  when  Ptdemy  (q.  v.)  compiled  a  oobh 
plete  system  of  astronomy,  in  thirteen  books,  which 
is  brat  known  under  the  lamt  ci  Almagetij  given  it 


t^ned  its  value  down  to  the  hUest  timea.  PtoksB^ 
supposed  the  earth  to  be  the  immovable  centre  of 
the  universe,  round  whicfa  all  the  heavfuly  badin 
revolved  as  crystalline  spheres,  and  the  planets  in  Che 
order  represented  by  the  following  cut. 


Thus  the  moon  {{Q  occupies  the  place  nearest  to 
the  earth,  and  the  six  other  planets  in  their  onler ; 
namdy.  Mercury  (^);  Venus  (9);  the  San(C); 
Mars  r©;  Jupiter  (^);  Satnm  (k).  These  are 
sucoeeaed  by  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  otberrnr 
called  ihe  firmament  y  or  the  eighth  sphere,  and  two 
other  spheres  called  crystalline,  all  which  were  pot 
in  motion  by  the  outermost  sphere,  called  the  Pkinikni 
Mobile,  or  prime  mover.  Whether  what  ia  called 
the  Egyptian  System,  be  of  greater  antiotdty  than 
Ptolem  jrs,  may  not  be  cosily  (Xtermined ;  W  it  will 
be  seen  ftom  the  following  cut,  that  it  more  i 
bles  the  Tychonic  than  the  Ptolemaic  system. 


*  AriaUrcbu*  nyt  eTpnatly,  l«t  c.,  that  Um  cwth  r»> 
volvOT  in  «D  obUque  divle  wottod  iho  mib,  aia4  tkal  the 
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Amoog  the  RoattM,  utranomy  was  never  much 
fftecmed;  end  no  Bskronomical  disoorery  had 
ib  origin  with  them ;  though  it  must  be  obseired, 
tkit  expresBioos  occur  in  Seneca's  QtunHone*  Nat,, 
uL  13,  respectins;  comets,  which  are  worthy  of  a 
nper  age ;  and  the  service  likewise  deserves  men- 
UA,  which  Julius  Cnsar  rendered,  by  his  oarrsct^jn 
of  the  calendar,  the  details  of  which  may  be  found 
a  the  article  Calendar.  But,  with  the  imiption  of 
the  barbarians  on  one  side,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Alexandrian  library  on  the  other,such  a  total  stagna- 
un  occurred  in  the  case  of  astronomy,  as  in  that  of 
tbe  nences  hi  general,  that  we  find  no  traces  of 
a^uaaomical  atiidy  and  observation,  till  the  ninth 
rtnovy,  among  the  Arabs,  whose  translation  of 
Ptolemy's  works  has  already  been  mentioned.  Of 
their  aatroDomers,  the  caliph  Almamon,  and  the 
finncn  Albategni  and  Thebith,  deserve  to  be  named. 
Amnng  the  Nfoors  who  invaded  Spain,  there  were 
Anbic  scholars,  who  transplanted  the  science  to  that 
tJuoay.M.  With  the  Mohammedan  fiuth,  Arabic 
ifanuDg  WW  likewise  introduced  into  Persia,  the 
n-ipung  prince  of  which,  Ulus-Beigh,  in  the  begin- 
n'ni^  of  the  15th  century,  collect^  at  his  capital, 
Mmarcand,  an  assemblage  of  the  most  fiimous  living 
aftrooooiera.  But  we  must  not  oveirate  the  merits 
«f  the  Arabian  astronomers,  since  they  confined  them- 
•elvps  entirely  to  the  system  of  Ptolemy,  and  oon- 
vnodrd  the  science  with  the  dreams  of  asUology  ; 
tlMMgh,  on  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  which  they 
hivt  rrndned  by  valuable  observations  of  th«  fixed 
&am  (many  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  still  bear 
.\ftbic  names),  of  edinses,  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
fclijitic  (q.  V.)  &C.,  and  by  the  preservatkm  of  an- 
rieot  mathematical  vrorks,  which  have  come  to  us  in 
their  tnnslstaons,  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  Among  the 
ChristiaB  aaciona,  during  this  time,  a  deep  ignorance 
rmenliy  prevailed,  but  the  culUvation  of  the  astro- 
nooiosl  sciences  was  not  entirely  neglected.  Thus 
the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  who  died  in  1250,  caused 
the  Ahaacest  (the  Greek  original  being  no  longer 
f  xtant)  to  be  translated  fitom  Uie  Arabic  into  Latin ; 
lad  king  Alphonso  of  Castile,  about  the  same  time, 
iatHed  to  his  ooort  several  astronomen,  and  com- 
B'^iooed  them  to  prepare  a  set  of  new  astronomical 
uHr%  which,  under  the  name  of  Aiphomme  tablet, 
bve  arquired  much  celebrity,  but,  in  the  17th  oen- 
turj,  diifered  a  whole  degree  finom  the  true  situation 
<^  the  celestial  bodies.  We  pass  over  several  less 
ioHRB  names,  in  older  to  introduce  those  of  the 
<>tfiiian  astronomer  and  mathematician,  George  of 
iVvfaach  or  Purfaech,  bom  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
-:  1 4:3,  who  published  various  valuable  astronomical 
'Mfs,  such  as  the  table  of  sines,  from  10  to  10',  and 
i  "iUl  more  frmoos  scholar,  John  Muller,  born  at 
Kfifsberg,  in  Franconia,  and  thence  called  Regh- 

*  ^t€mms.  Iron  whom  we  possess  the  first  good  and 
'*«M(iete  Ephemerides.  Alter  him,  a  brighter  light 
«^<>  Uwd  over  astronomy  by  Nicholas  CopeHiicus 

v.).  bom  in  1473,  who  gave  the  science  an  entirely 
srrrat  aspect,  exploded  the  Ptolemfian  hypothesis, 
-*i,  in  iu  stead,  substituted  the  Copeinican  system  of 
tw  world,  which,  with  a  few  modifications,  is  still 
ff^mient,  and  universally  acknowledged  to  be  cor- 
f^ti.  He  it  was  that  gave  the  sun  its  pbce  in  the 
■  :tTr  of  the  planetary  system ;  or,  as  is  magnifi- 

*  :Uy  expressed  in  his  epitaph,  *^  commanded  the 


"tsre  of  tbe  fived  itan  l»  m  great,  that  thC«  circle  can 
^  x>  OMsideivd  M  a  point  in  oompariaon;  bat  he 


-  •  P>t)hafarean,  renrdiaf  Are  (the  ran)  as  the  centre  of 
•'  anivcne.— We  take  this  ooca»km  to  correct  the  common 
-'  rrriNwotta  opinion,  that  Copemiois  waa  indebted,  for 
••  •^«imi  of  die  world,  lo  this  paatage  of  A^cnariiu,  as 
•^*  Umk.  vai  not  printed  tiU  after  hi*  time. 


son  to  stand  still  ;**— who  first  conceived  the  bold 
idea,  that  the  earth  is  a  planet,  like  Mercury,  Ve- 
nus, and  the  rest,  and  moves,  in  common  with 
them,  in  a  circle  around  the  sun ;  and  who  mahi- 
tained  that  these  circles  (or,  in  confbnnity  with  sub- 
sequent corrections,  these  orbits,  differing  but  little 
from  circles)  >irere  sufficient  to  exphiin  the  most 
complicated  motions  of  the  other  planets,  and  even 
their  apparent  cessations  of  motion  and  retrogrsda- 
tions,  which  had  hitherto  baffled  all  conjecture.  (For 
a  view  of  the  Copemican  System,  see  the  Phite  en- 
titled The  Phmetary  System.)  How  much  freedom  of 
^irit  was  required  thus  to  rise  superior  to  the  preju- 
dices of  centuries,  we  are  almost  incompetent  to 
judge,  now  that  the  truth  of  the  system  is  settled ; 
but  liis  great  countryman,  Kepler,  has  depicted  the 
spirit  of  the  man,  by  a  few  energetic  strokes,  calling 
him  virum  nuunrno  mgenh  et  piod  m  hoc  exercitw 
magni  momenti  est,  anhno  lAero.  His  system  did  not, 
however,  meet,  immediately,  with  a  general  recep- 
tion ;  and,  while  Rheticus  and  others  were  its  advo- 
cates, some  distinguished  astronomers  made  objections 
to  it,  among  which  the  imperoeptibleness  ot  any  an- 
nual parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  it  seemed  must 
necessarily  result  from  the  motion  of  the  earth,  was 
the  one  of  most  weight  The  most  distinguished  of 
these  opponents  of  %e  great  Coperaicus  was  Tycho 
Brahe  (o.  v.),  bom  in  Denmark,  in  1546.  He  main- 
tained that  the  earth  is  immovable,  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe ;  that  the  whole  heavens  turned  around 
it  in  twenty.four  hours ;  that  the  moon,  and  also  the 
sun,  by  virtue  of  their  own  motions,  describe  circles 
around  the  earth,  while  Mercury,  and  the  other 
planets  describe  epicydes  around  the  sun.  (See 
Emeyde,)  This  system,  called  after  him  the  Ty- 
ekoRic  System,  may  be  represented  thus : 


The  principal  authority  that  Tycho  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion  was,  the  literal  sense  of  various 
passages  of  the  Bible,  where  a  total  absence  of 
motion  is  ascribed  to  the  earth ;  but,  although  he 
dkl  much  injury  to  science  by  supporting  this  erro- 
neous opinion,  we  are  under  infinite  obligation  to  him 
for  the  great  exactness  of  his  observations,  which 
opened  to  his  pupil  and  assistant,  Kepler  (q.  v.)  of 
Wurtembui|r  (born  1571,  died  1631),  the  way  to  the 
more  accurate  discovery  of  the  form  of  the  celestial 
orbits,  and  the  true  theory  of  the  planets ;  for  only 
eight  minutes'  difference  between  the  position  of  the 
planet  Mars,  as  calculated  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
circle,  and  its  actual  position,  as  observed  by  Tycho, 
gave  this  sagacious  astronomer  occasion,  as  he  ex- 
presses himself,  in  p.  114  of  his  JHronamia,*  *^Bd 


*  The  title  of  thit  inmoilal  worfc,>contBining  the  code  of 
theoretical  astronomy,  ia,  A»tnmamia*nova^  A.rMA«r*^,M>|| 
Phfsica  Calestis  tradita  Ctrnmentarih  de  Motibus  StHla 
MmrlU,   fjL  Obsrrvationlbus  TfvhoMit   Brake,  Justu  ei 
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totam  aatronomiain  refiimiaiidam/*  since  he  derived 
fixmi  it  the  ellipticBl  fixms  of  the  0f1>itB  of  the  planets 
(differing,  however,  but  little  from  the  ciitdes  of 
Copemtcns),  the  son  being  situated  in  one  of  the  fod 
of  the  elli{Me.  Advancing  in  his  glorious  oonrse, 
Kepler,  moreover,  demonsbtated  that,  in  each  ellipti- 
cal revolution  of  the  planets  around  the  sun,  an  ima- 
ffinary  straight  line,  drawn  from  the  latter  to  the 
former  (the  radius  veeior)^  always  describes  equal 
areas  in  equal  times ;  and,  lastly,  that,  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  planets  and  satellites,  the  squares  of  the 
times  of  revolution  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  mean  dis- 
tances from  the  larger  body.  These  three  important 
truths  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Kepler^ t 
lawt.  About  the  same  time,  Galileo  (q.  v.),  who  died 
in  1642,  accomplished  another  step  towards  the  more 
accurate  investigiition  of  celestial  mechanics,  by  his 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies ; 
and  although  the  Catholic  church  compelled  this 
philosopher  to  abjure  as  heretical  the  doctrine  n^ch 
he  had  publicly  promulgated  respecting  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  to  which  he  had  been  led  by  his  obser- 
vations of  the  other  celestial  motions,  made  by  means 
of  the  telescope,  then  first  invented,  this  attempt  to 
obstruct  the  mareh  of  hiteilectual  improvement  only 
served  to  show  the  impotency  of  such  persecutions.'^ 
In  the  first  ten  years  of  the  17th  century,  tl)ere  ap- 

rred,  in  Dantsic,  Hevelius,  who  was  distinguished 
his  observations  of  Mars ;  in  France,  Cassini, 
whose  exertions  in  most  of  the  branches  of  astronomy 
were  highly  suooessful>  and  who  transmitted  his  in- 
dustry and  his  energy  to  a  son,  grandson,  and  cfreat- 
grandson ;  and  in  Holland,  I^ygens,  the  mxnous 
inventor  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  precursor  of  the 
immortal  Newton,  in  his  investigations  respecting 
celestial  mechanics.  Newton  himself  (q.  v.),  bocn  in 
1642,  was  engaged,  till  a  short  time  bcd^  his  death, 
1727,  in  producing  an  entire  revolution  in  physical 
astronomy  (see  the  preceding  article),  while,  by  his 
Principia  Mathemaiiea  PAUotophia  Naturalia,  he  be- 
came the  hiwgiver  of  celestial  mechanics,  as  Kepler 
had  been  of  Uieoretical  astronomy,  by  means  of  his 
Attnmmia.  Descartes  had  sought  the  cause  of  the 
motion  of  the  oianets  around  the  sun,  and  of  the 
satellites  around  the  planets,  in  the  rotatory  motion 
of  a  subtile  matter.  Newton  felt  the  defects  of  this 
hypothesis,  and  proved,  with  the  superiority  of  true 
genius,  that  the  elliptical  motion  of  the  planets  was 
caused  by*the  combined  action  of  the  attractive  power 
exerting  a  force  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares 
of  the  distances,  and  of  an  impulse  originally  com- 
municated to  the  planets,  which  impulse,  as  may  be 
demonstrated,  continues  for  ever  in  empty  space. 
With  Newton  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
completed,  and  he  and  Kepler  have  left  to  later 
timet  merely  the  developement  of  the  truths  which 


9umpWm9  Ruddpki  II.,  lUmenorum  ImperaiorU,  etc,, 
pimium  Annontm  perthtaei  Studio  etebormta,  Pragm,  o 
f .  C.  Jf.  Mal4nM/k9  Jmimm  JKepiero  (IflOO,  fol.). 

*TheM  penecatiims  have,  nererthelets,  been  very 
recently  repeated,  and  the  public  papen  have  related  the 
followinf  anecdote :  About  &e  beglnainc  ef  the  year  UOO, 
the  proMMor  of  aatronomy  at  the  academy  dcUe  tapkHwa  at 
Rome,  eicnor  Settele,  enbmitted  the  manoaeript  of  bii  aatro- 
nomical  leetuTee  to  the  appointed  anthoi1tie«,tolicitiac  per> 
miaiSon  to  print  them.  Thia  was  roAited,  "  becanae  be  de- 
fended the  motion  ef  the  earth  aionnd  the  aan**— a  doctrine 
condemned  by  the  Roman  ooort,  m  contrary  to  the  Bible, 
and  vhieh  had  already  inTolred  the  Immortal  Galileo  in 
the  diagraoe  of  recantation.  Not  diaconraged  by  thia, 
Settele  applied  to  the  inqnieition,  with  the  reqneat  that  it 
would  fire  an  explanation  of  ita  own,  adapted  to  the  pre- 
aent  state  of  aeience.  The  inquisition  was  silenced ;  per- 
mission was  granted  to  print  the  book ;  but  Settele  was 
ordered  to  add  in  a  note,  *'  in  oonfomlty  with  truth,"  that 
the  pervecutions  which  Galileo  bad  suiTered  were  to  be  imp 
pnted  not  so  much  to  his  system  as  to  the  improper  lan- 
guage used  by  bim.    This,  howercr  is  notoriously  false. 


t 


they  established.  By  the  application  of  their  princ*. 
les,  several  succeeding  astrooomers  have  gniDed  a 
ligfa  reputation ;  e.  g.,  Halleyt  by  his  tEeory  of 
comets ;  Bouguer  and  Maupertuis,  by  their « 
to  determine  the  fbnn  of  the  earth;  theirc 
de  la  CaiUe,by  improving  the  doctrine  of  i 
the  great  German  astronomer,  Tobias  Mayer,  by  his 
lunar  tables ;  Bradley,  by  the  discovery  of  the  mber- 
ration  of  light;  also  de  I'lsle,  Lambot,  Enter,  and 
others,  (q.  v.)  In  more  recent  times,  iapbce,  fay 
his  MSeampte  CSleate,  and  Gauss,  by  his  Tkewrm 
MoiuB  Qnjforum  Calestiwm^  have  completed  d» 
structure  or  Newton ;  while  Zach,  Lalande,  Maskc^ 
lyne,  Bessel,  Olbers,  Piasii,  Encke,  Delambce,  Biet, 
Arago,  Mechain,  Herschel,  &c,  have  enlaiged,  « 
all  8i<ks,  the  tenitory  of  the  science.  Tbns  Her- 
schel*s  discovery  of  the  planet  Uranus  and  its  waoom^ 
in  1781 ;  Schroter's  efibfts  to  obtain  a  knowMge  of 
the  surfiioe  of  our  moeo,  and  of  Venns ;  PiavTs  ifis- 
covery  of  Ceres,  in  1801 ;  Gibers' diaoovery  of  Pallas, 
in  1803,  and  of  Vesta,  in  1807 ;  Harding's  diaoDrefy 
of  Juno,  in  1804 ;  Gibers'  and  Encke's  oompatatioB 
of  the  oriiits  of  two  comets ;  the  recent  meftsnrpneois 
of  a  degree  in  France,  England,  Geimaay,  Swedes ; 
the  peifection  which  has  been  given  to  astmnonical 
instruments,  by  Ramsden,  Troogfaton,  ReidieBbacli, 
&c,  are  well  known;  and  the  combined  indosuy 
of  so  many  living  astronomers  allows  ua  to  hope 
for  no  less  ^lendid  results  in  the  advancw  im- 
provement of  astronomy.— On  the  advantages  S  this 
science,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessaiy  to  dweU.  ^'  It 
need  but  be  mentioned,"  says  Gehler,  **to  esrste 
emotions  of  grandeur ;  aund  the  idea  whidi  it  gives 
us  of  the  immensity  of  the  universe,  and  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  its  almighty  Avtbor,  aMst 
inspire  men  of  the  coldest  feelings  with  sfUiBniU 
of  admiratioa  It  is  not  necesary  for  us  to  point  out 
the  benefits  which  accrue  from  it  to  the  human  laoe, 
by  enabling  them  to  divide  and  observe  the  fi^glit  eC 
time ;  its  use  in  navigation,  the  determinatioB  of  tlie 
situation  of  places  on  the  earth,  &&"  By  the  aid 
which  it  aiibrds  to  navigation,  it  exercises  no 
infinence  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  i 
condition.  This  science,  moreover,  unites  the  strict- 
ness of  mathematical  reasoning  with  an  esdted  feel- 
ing for  the  sublime  and  beantSiil,  and  fills  the  mind 
both  with  confidence  in  itself,  from  its  ability  to  eal- 
culate  with  certainty  the  career  of  distant  voiUh 
and  with  a  becoming  humility  in  reflecting  how  sbmJI 
a  part  of  the  universe  is  our  earth,  and  bow  brief  iu 
known  duration*  compared  with  the  immense  prrnb 
which  enter  into  the  calculations  of  astranomj. 
Young  says. 

An  undeTOUt  aatro&omer  is  mad. 


There  have  been,  however,  several  i 
believed  in  no  God ;  being  led,  by  the  < 
of  the  necessary  laws  of  ttie  heavenly  bodies,~to  the 
belief  in  a  general,  universal  neceasi^.— Of  the  m- 
WOKS  on  astronomy,  we  sfaali  only 


here  the  latest  and  most  fanportant  manoals  and  ele> 
roentary  works :  Attrcnomie  par  de  ixUamde,  3d  ed^ 
Paris,  1792, 3  vob.  4U>.  (there  is  an  abridgineiit  at 
it^^6f^^^  d*Aairettom»e  par  de  Laiamdey  ftris, 
1795)  ;  Attrotumue  T%eoripie  et  PraOfme,  par  Be- 
lambre,  Paris,  1814,  3  vob.  4to— a  work  important 
for  profearional  astronomen ;  Schubert^  TfaMretical 
Astronomy,  Petersburg,  1798,  3  vola«  4Cfl^  and  a  new 
French  edition  of  the  same  work,  1888 ;  Bioi's  TVncr 
ElemefUttire  d'Aeinmomie  Ph^eipte,  8d  ed.,  Para« 
1810, 3  vols. ;  Laplace's  EspieUion  dm  Spethme  dm 
Monde,  5th  ed.,  Paris,  1884  (m  general  expositioo  of 
the  results  developed  in  the  lam  work,  MSeanifme 
Celeste) ;  Bode's  Illustrations  of  Astronomy  (which 
is  confined  to  the  len  difficult  propositions  ef  genme^ 
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toy  ad  almoaiy)  8d  ed.,  Berlin,  1808,  S  vols. : 
UgMiHr  wilh  thii  mtk^  we  may  mention  Btujas* 
Mnaiflf  Ajtnmomy,  Berlin,  1794,  5  vda.,  which 
MDiia^  hovvftr,  aoie  exbaukn  knowled^.  Ex- 
odM,  tiwvh  rerj  conrtenied,  is  Bohnenberger'a 
jjrtwwy,  Tnbinfen,  1811.  Piaal's  Italian  Ma- 
waL  ti  Astranomy  is  a  sood  work.  Among  the 
Eigiidi  (ifetiMS  are  Woodhouse's  Elementary  Trea- 
Urn  m  AsUfmomjt  1823,  and  Ferguson's  Lectures  on 
AflQDoay,  a  popdar  work ;  also  Vince's  Complete 
ij^tm  of  Aitronoray,  3  vols.  4to,  with  additions, 
mi  To  MtRMmaefs,  mactical  and  theoretical, 
BoKl'sOfaMrfatiouat  the  Observatory  of  Konigs- 
huf,  which  have  appeared  in  folio  since  1813,  are 
iidapcnnhle.  Notices  of  astronomical  tables  may 
he  Md  m  the  targn*  astronomical  treatises  men- 
faonL  Wilh  reipect  to  astronomical  periodicals, 
Zici's  MmtH  Corretpmuienz  xur  BefMerung  der 
M-  mi  HimmeU'KMHde,  with  which  is  oonncHled 
Lfwhastfi  tnd  Bohnenberger's  AUrtmom,  ZeUtcAr,, 
is  eooliDOfd  andrr  the  title  Cerretpondmee  AttnuM* 
m^  Ghgra/tAifue,  &c  du  baron  de  Zaeh,  Schu- 
BMbrr  liss  also  published,  in  Copenhagen,  since 
im^AHmntmiweke  NachrieMm.  The  hitest  obser- 
wiiOM  my  be  also  found  in  the  Paris  OmnaiMsanee 
in  TcM,  nd  in  the  Berlin  AHnmomitcket  Jahrhmch^ 
vkidihu  been  published  for  raon  than  fifty  yeark 
The  hiaory  of  asUnonony  may  be  found  at  laige  hi 
Moissds't  already  menlioMd  AiMorrvi&ff  MatAhna* 
AfiM.  4  fok  4to ;  in  Debunbre*^  Huknre  de  TAHro- 
mr  Jtuimmet  cdU  du  Moym  Age  et  Modemet 
hm^  1817,  5  vols.  4to;  and  in  Bailly'^  Hteloire  de 
tAdrmmity  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
1771,  cnntshiing  the  history  of  ancient  astronomy, 
isdihe  S  other  volumes,  1779  and  1782,  containing 
tkc  iMory  of  sBodem  astronomy,  followed,  in  1787, 
bf  to  1Mrd^r^««r«Minie/fu(waii«,  which  work, 
bonw,  as  we  have  already  remarked, must  housed 
«iib  pmastion,  on  account  of  the  inclination  of  the 
ausr  to  adopt  theories  on  insuAcient  grounds. 

AAnu,  or  the  AflmuAs ;  a  Spanish  principality, 
of  aboot  aSTOsquare  miles,  with  805,000  uihabilants. 
lUhooaM  by  Biscay  on  the  cast,  Galicia  on  the 
vM,  OHdle  and  Old  Leon  on  the  sooth,  and  the  sea 
m  dM  north.  To  tbis  moontafaioua  country  of  the 
nth  of  8^  the  Moor  never  penetrated  with  swy- 
ook  Thm  the  Goth  retreatedf,  in  the  8th  century, 
Mn  the  sword  of  the  Saaoen.  Each  Asturian, 
f  a  fiee  kidtdro.  The  inha- 
(of  A.  lives  mofe  upon  maise,  cSiestnots,  fruits, 
e,  fish,  honey,  and  beans,  than  upon 
vMai  oritoiiar  grain.  The  pasture  and  cattle  are 
noefloL  Oil  and  salt  are  wanting  entirely.  The 
ia  leaa  todnatriona  than  the  Galida 


Galidan,  and 

IcanehUetfauitlieBiscayan.  The  moontahis  are 
n  mpaUe  of  supporting  all  the  inhabitants,  and 
i^(M^  the  frerAstnrian  goes  taito  the  service  of 
«^  SaaaiaRla,  who  are,  m  his  eyes,  much  leas 
^  than  himaelf,  and  becomes  a  coachman  or 
■pea.— A.  formerly  enjoyed  many  privileges,  not 
"W|a|  to  the  Oaitaian  provinces,  fai  respect  to  its 
^■Btt  a^afaiiinnation,  and  hi  regard  to  impoats. 
^^woeaboliahedatthetUne  tf  the  revolution, 
Hmqs  1821,  the  old  slate  of  Ihhigs  has  been,  hi 
»  vm,  aHanre,  restored.  The  c^iUal,  Oviedo 
W)  iahabitanto),  baa  a  nnivefsity.  In  Gihon,  a 
g»fW  pgp  inhahitanhi),  ia  the  imMUhOo  Aehmtmo, 
ivtWcahifatian  of  mathematics,  mhieralogy,  and 
f'^^ptioa.  The  hereditary  prince  of  Spam  has 
WK.  aaoe  1388,  the  title  of  ^rmce  ^^^  or  d^  fat 
Jf^^*  aoeonliag  to  the  obsolete  division  into  A. 
4^f>Tip4oaiid  A.  da  SantJUana,  the  twodiief  dties 
^(^eoaatry. 

AjTT^w;  son  of  Cyaxares,  the  last  khig  of  the 
"•^    HModotns  rdaies,  he  dreamed,  that  from 


the  womb  of  his  daughter  Mandane,  married  to  Cam- 
byses,  king  of  Persia,  there  sprang  up  a  vine  which 
spread  over  all  Asia ;  and  she  being  with  child,  he 
resolved  to  kill  the  Ui&nt  as  soon  as  it  was  bom. 
The  child  was  Cyrus.  Harpagus,  being  commission- 
ed to  destroy  it,  preserved  its  life.  Astyages,  learn- 
ing long  after  what  Harpagus  had  done,  caused  him 
to  eat  his  own  son.  Harpagus,  in  revenge,  called  m 
Cyrus,  who  dethroned  his  grandfather,  after  his  vic- 
tory at  PasBigarda,  in  which  the  Persians  defeated 
the  Modes,  and  put  an  end  to  their  monarchy.    See 

AsTTNciON,  or  NoESTRA  Sbnora  db  la  AsoifciON  (in 
English,  AteumjfHon) ;  the  chief  dty  of  Paraguay, 
eighteen  miles  from  the  first  mouth  of  the  Pilcomayo, 
bSlt  in  1538,  and,  in  1647,  erected  into  a  bishopric. 
The  streets  are  ill-made  and  crooked.  The  popuU- 
tion  consisted,  formeriy,  of  about  2000  Spanish  colo- 
nists, and  several  thoinind  mestisoes  and  Indians. 
The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  adjacent  country 
rich  and  fertile :  throughout  the  year,  many  of  the 
trees  are  either  in  foliage  or  loaded  with  fruits.  The 
trading  boato  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  A.  take  two  or 
three  months  to  ascend  the  Plata,  owmg  to  the  force 
of  the  descending  current.  A.  has  neoome  more 
known,  of  late,  as  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  and  the 
residence  of  the  dictator,  doctor  Frencia.  (See  Fraa- 
eta  and  Paraguay.)  The  latest  information  which 
we  have  of  that  part  of  the  world  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Hutoriteher  Fereuch  uber  die  Revolution  von 
Paraguay,  &c  von  Jl  R.  Rengger  ttnd  M.  Long- 
champ,  Stuttgart,  1827  (Historical  Essay  on  the 
Revolution  oTParaguay,  &C,  by  J.  R.  Renggtr  and 
M.  IxMigchamp). 

Asylum;  a  place  to  which  persons  flee  for  protec- 
tion. Among  the  ancients,  temples,  statues  of  the 
gods,  and  altars  aflbrded  such  a  refuge,  and  it  was 
deemed  an  act  of  impiety  to  remove  forcibly  one  who 
had  fled  to  them  for  protection.  The  abuses  of  these 
taistitutions  sometimes  led  men  to  forcet  their  sacred 
character,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  did  hi  the  case  of 
Pausanias,  whom  they  starved  hi  the  temple  ni  Mi- 
nerva. People  who  had  fled  to  asylums  were  often 
starved  to  death  by  their  pursuers,  or  the  places  of 
refuge  were  set  on  fire.  AU  temples  and  sacred 
phices,  however,  were  not  asylums,  but  only  those 
particularly  consecrated  for  this  purpose.  The  em- 
peror Tiberius  abolished  them  aU,  except  the  temples 
of  Juno  and  ^Esculapius.  These  institutions  passed 
over  to  the  Christian  world.  Under  Constantino  the 
Great,  all  Christian  churches  were  asylums  for  those 
yhko  vwaw  pursued  by  tlie  oflfcen  of  justice  or  the 
violence  or  their  enemies.  The  younger  Theodosius 
extended  the  privilege,  in  431,  to  all  courts,  gar- 
dens,  walks,  and  houses  belonging  to  the  church. 
The  Franks  confirmed  the  privilege,  and,  fai  681, 
the  synod  of  Toledo  extended  the  limita  of  asylums 
to  thirty  paces  from  every  church.  This  ecdesiasti- 
cal  privilege  has  since  prevailed  in  all  Catliolic 
countries.  It  remained  inviolate,  at  least  in  Italy, 
while  the  papal  government  retained  ita  indepen- 
dence. It  was  a  strong  armour  of  defence  against 
the  wild  spirit  of  the  mMdle  a«es,  and  was  not  wkh- 
out  good  consequences  at  a  Ume  when  force  often 
prevailed  over  justice.  It  also  changed  civil  ponish- 
menta  into  ecclesiastical,  limited  the  power  of  sove- 
reigns, and  extended  tlie  influence  of  the  church. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  justice  is  now  much 
better  administered,  asylums  have  been  abolished  in 
most  modem  countries.  It  b  generally  known,  and 
as  generaUy  regretted,  that  the  kite  pope  Leo  X., 
on  his  accession  to  the  apostolical  see,  re-established 
the  asylums,  which  had  been  abolished  by  his  pred^- 
cessor,  Pius  VII.;  the  chief  consequence  of  which 
has  been  to  affoiri  the  robbers  in  the  papal  dombiions 
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a  better  owwrtunlty  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  Aus- 
J^Snteoo^-^^  and  the  United  Stafcw,  this 
name  has^icn  given  to  manY  diarUable  ^stitutoons 
for  the  relief  oT  orphans,  Wind,  or  dumb  aiid  d«if 
persons,  &c.  In  no  countries  are  insUtutions  of  this 
kited  more  common. 

Asymptote  ;  commonly,  a  straight  Ime,  which  ap- 
proaches a  curve  line,  so  that  the  distance  between 
them  is  constanUy  diminishing,  although  they  can 
never  meet,  even  if  indefinitely  continued.  Hence 
LeibniU  called  infinite  spirits  the  tisympMea  of  the 
Deiiv.    An  asymptote  may  also  be  a  curve. 

Asyndbton;  the  omission  of  the  small  eonnectmg 

particles  of  speech,  in  order  to  render  the  expression 

Sre  lively  and  impressive.    This  is  Mrticularly  the 

case  when  a  series  of  actions,  quickly  foUowmg  each 

^  other,  is  to  be  represented ;  e.  g.,  in  Virgil, 

Ferto  cito  flammu,  date  reU,  Impellite  remos 


Atahualpa,  or  Atabalipa;  the  last  of  the  mcas. 
He  succeeded  his  fether,  in  1529,  on  the  throne  of 
Quito,  whilst  his  brother  Huascar  obtained  the  king- 
dom of  Peru.  They  soon  made  war  against  «ch 
other,  when  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  his  kmgdom 
fell  into  the  hands  of  A.  The  Spaniards,  taking  ad- 
vantage  of  these  internal  disturbances,  with  Pisairo 
at  their  head,  invaded  Peru,  where  they  were  «itCT- 
tained  with  no  little  hospitaUty  by  the  king  and  the 
people ;  but,  histead  of  reUimmg  the  kindness,  they 
held  A.  in  captivity,  and  requested  him  to  acknow- 
ledge the  king  of  Spain  as  his  master,  and  embrace 
the  Christian  religion.  Upon  his  asking  their  autho- 
rity for  this  request,  the  friar  Valverde  gave  him  the 
breviary  as  authority.  A.  put  it  to  his  ear,  and  said, 
"It  tells  me  nothing;"  then  threw  it  away.  This 
was  made  a  pretext  for  a  massacre  of  the  people  and 
the  imprisonment  of  the  king.  He  offered  a  laraje 
sum  of  gold  as  a  ransom :  this  the  Spaniards  took, 
but  stillkept  hbn  prisoner.  At  last,  he  was  burnt, 
in  1633.    See  Pizarro. 

Atalaota.    There  were  two  persons  of  this  name 
in  the  ancient  mythology.  One  of  them  was  a  native 
of  Arcadia,  the  daughter  of  lasus  and  Clymene,  cele- 
brated for  her  skill  m  archery.    She  slew,  with  her 
arrows,  the  Centaurs  Rhoecus  and  Hylieus,  who  were 
about  to  offer  violence  to  her ;  sailed  to  Colchis  ?nth 
the  Argonauts,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the 
chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  she  first  wound- 
ed ;  hence  Meleager  awarded  to  her  the  prise.    (See 
Calydon  and  ifctoi^er.)— The  other  was  a  daughter 
of  SchcBueus,  king  of  Scyros,  renowned  for  her  beau- 
ty, and  swiftness  hi  running.    Conscious  of  her  ex- 
quisite beauty  and  her  great  fleetness,  she  unposed 
upon  her  lovers  the  severest  conditions.  She  required 
each  to  run  a  race  with  her.    Her  admirer  was  to 
run  before,  unarmed,  while  she  followed  him  with  a 
dart     If  she  could  not  overtake  him,  she  was  his 
own ;  but  if  he  was  conquered,  he  was  doomed  to 
death,  and  his  head  set  up  at  the  goal.    Many  had 
feUen  victims  in  the  attempt,  when  Hippomenes,  the 
son  of  Masgareus,  by  the  aid  of  Venus,  overcame 
her.    Tlie  goddess  gave  him  three  golden  apples, 
which  he  threw  behind  him,  one  after  another,  as  he 
ran.    A.  stopped  to  pick  them  up,  and  Hippomenes 
reached  the  goal  before  her.    Her  former  reserve 
now  gave  place  to  such  uncovemable  passion,  that 
she  even  profaned  the  temple  of  Ceres,  which  stood 
near  the  place  of  the  race.     The  angry  goddess 
changed  both  the  parties  into  lions,  and  compelled 
them,  from  that  time,  to  draw  her  chariot. 
Atauan.    See  Hetman. 

Atb  ;  among  the  Gretks,  the  goddess  of  hate,  in- 
justice, and  crime.    Homer  says  of  her— 

inve'*  daui;hter.  Ate,  mMt  perniciouB  jpowcr 
U>  whom  all  auirer,  challenge*  from  all 


Rereronce  and  fear.    Delicate  are  bar  fc«t. 
Which  K»ra  the  ground ;  and  orcr  bnman  I 
She  glides,  injurioaa^to  the  race  ef  nan  ; 
Of  two  Who  •trive,^*^;-^!.-/^.^  ^  ^ 

Just  before  the  birth  of  Hercules,  she  exdtod  J^iiter 
to  a  strata  of  boasting,  and  thus  aferded^  Jimo  y 
opportunity  to  overreach  hun  by  bringing  Biriww 
fiSinto  the  worii  The  indignant  monardi  of  the 
sods  seised  her  by  her  hair,  precipitated  her  ta  the 
«uth,  and  swore  that  she  should  never  rHm^io 
Olympus.  Fable  hiforms  us,  that  she  has  ever  amce 
paced  the  earth  with  incredible  velocity,  and  ywid 
destruction  and  misery  every  where.  Heaod  calls 
her  a  daughter  of  Eris.        ,     .       ^  .     , 

Atbllan*  Faktue  (called,  also,  Otcam  pM  ;  ■ 
kind  of  light  interlude  between  the  tragedy  and  co- 
medy,  which,  in  ancient  Rome,  was  not  Pqfc?*g 
by  the  regular  company  of  actore,  but  by  mtMn 
young  Ranans.  This  kind  of  play  is  said  to  have 
originated  fiom  the  ancient  JieUa,  a  dty  of  the 
Oscans,  between  Capua  and  Naples,  and  is,  at  Uie 
same  time,  the  beguming  and  all  that  remaina  of  a 
national  Italian  comedy,  consistmg  of  fiuoc  seasoned 
by  satire.  ^   ,  .      ^   -    -i-. 

A  Temto  {Italian,  in  Ume),  m  music;  of  snmlaf 
signification  with  a  battuia,  and,  like  that  expressioB, 
seldom  used  but  when  the  time  has  been  intcflTiiptcd. 
— ^  tempo,  in  any  kmd  of  fendng  or  fighting,  mam 
a  blow  or  thrust  at  the  same  time  with  the  a 
nist's  blow  or  thrust.  It  is,  of  course,  ncceswy  1 
a  tempo  blows  should  be  made  hi  such  a  way  w  to 
aflbid^  at  the  same  time,  a  guard  ag**n»i.  »«/™'* 
tiirust,  or  to  prevent  its  foil  eftcL  Thia  kind  of 
blows  takes  place  particuUriy  hi  fighting  with  the 
brwd-sword,  when  the  antagonist  leaves  htmxU 
much  exposed.  , .       ^ ,       ,        . 

Athauah  ;  daughter  of  Omri,  kmg  nilsn^y  wad 
wife  of  Joram,  king  of  Judah ;  a  woman  of  ah^ndoo- 
ed  character,and  fond  of  power,  who,  after  the de^ 
of  her  son  Ahaiiah,  opened  her  way  to  the  throne  by 
the  murder  of  forty-two  princes  of  the  nj^  ^j?P^ 


She  reigned  six  years;  ta  Uie  seventh,  the  hmjn^ 
Jehoia&,  pboed  Joash,  tiie  young  son  of  Ahnnh, 
on  Uie  Um)ne  of  his  fiiUier.    This  prince  hnd 


un  uic  uuvtK?  w.  Mua  H.iM'^.      -——  r — - — ^  ^    - 

preserved  and  brought  up  secretly  m  /« /^JP*?^ 
Jehoi^eba,  the  sister  of  Joram  and  wife  of  JHmmk^ 
Athaliali,  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  people^  wbo 
were  crowding  to  tiie  coronation  of  Joash,  entrml 
wiUi  them  mto  the  temple,  where  the  ceremony  was 
going  on.  At  the  sight  of  the  new  king,  sum»drd 
By  priests,  Levites,  great  officers  of  the  ItingdoB, 
and  tiie  joyful  people,  she  was  beside  heraeif;  Ae 
tore  her  hair,  and  cried  out.  Treason !  Jehoiada  or- 
dered  her  to  be  immediately  led  from  the  temple  by 


the  officers,  and  commanded  that  all  whoi 

to  defend  her  should  be  sUin ;  but  she  was  pit  to 
deaUi,  at  Uie  gate  of  her  palsce,  with«a  oppoo^ 
This  happened  about  877  B.C.  The  aliaia  of  Baal, 
which  she  had  erected,  were  thrown  down,  and  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  restored.  (See  Smn^  IImA 
of  Kings,  viiL  ix.)  Racine  has  written  a  mgedy  on 
this  story.  *  «r  i 

Athamas,  m  bbuloos  history ;  the  son  of  A^Aia 
and  Enareta,  and  governor  of  a  part  of  BoMitia.     He 
was  Uie  husband  of  Nephele.    Their  cfaildrrn 
Helle  and  Phryxus.     Being  afterwards 

from  Nephele,  he  had  by  Ino,  his  s«c 

Leartjhus,  Melicertus,  and  Curydeia.  Ino,  deter- 
mimng  to  get  rid  of  the  children  of  Nepliele, 
caused  a  fiiilure  of  tiie  crops,  and  bribed  the  mes* 
sengers,  whom  A.  had  sent  to  the  onrle  to  in- 
quire Uie  cause  of  Uie  misfortune,  to  hriM  for  an 

answer,  that  Uie  children  of  Nephele  must  be ' 

ficed.    Juno  had  instigated  lier  to  Uib  nw— 
order  to  destroy  her,  hating  her  because 
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Imb  the  mw  of  Baodnis.    But  the  plan  failed. 

Nrpheie  insaTcd  her  children  by  means  of  the 

goUn  am,  and   the   memengen    revealed   the 

trmAaj  of  Ino,  who  would  have  inevitably  felt  the 

ttvgaatt  of  A.,  had  not  the  gratefiil  Bacchus  con- 

wjtdnmj  ha  none.     A.,  supposinflr  that  she  was 

M(  10  dnth,  manied  Themisto,  the  daughter  of 

fafpanB,  kiof  of  the  Lapithie.    But  Ino  returned, 

fiiwd  lis  love  onoe  more,  and  excited  the  jealousy 

of  ThoiiiCo  to  such  a  pitch,  that  she  detennined  to 

turifr  lao's  children.    With  this  view,  she  ordered 

^n  bedi  to  be  covered  with   black ;    but  Ino, 

npiaoiB  of  SQoie  evil  desig^n,  changed  the  clothes, 

mi  the  unoonscioiis  Themisto  murdered  her  own 

ekikbtn,  and  became  a  victim  to  despair.    Others 

idaie,  (hat  A.,  having  lost  his  reason  through  the 

aevrof  Juno,  and  taSinff  Ino  and  her  children  for 

ft  TioMSi  and    her  whelps,  seised  Leardius,  and 

dehfd hiai acamst  a  stone;  that  he  then  pursued 

fan,  who,  wiui  Melioevttts  hi  her  arms,  plunged  into 

the  «a.    Slaiped  with  blood,  A.  now  abandoned 

BoHUi^  and  flfd  to  Phthiotis,  where  he  built  Alos, 

nd  a||Bia  uiiCed  hunself  with  Themisto ;  but,  ac- 

curding  to  Pansanias,  he  first  went  to  Andreus,  who 

lB«v  him  the  country  around  the  mountain  lAphy- 

aiiB,  which  aftermds  came  to  the  children  of 

Phryxc 

ATiuxistvB,  Saint;  bishop  of  Alexandria;  a  re- 
■pvoed  ftther  of  the  church,  bom  in  that  city,  about 
)!96.  He  had  a  Christian  education,  and  came  uito 
the  6uBily  of  Alemnder,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Alenadria,  whose  private  secretary  he  became.  He 
thnweat  to  9t  Anthony,  led  an  ascetic  life  with 
ihttimovned  anchorite,  but  at  length  returned  to 
Alenadria,  where  he  became  a  deacon.  Alexander 
u»k  him  Co  the  council  at  Nice,  where  he  gained  the 
hifhc«c«eem  of  the  ftthers,  by  the  talents  which 
he  dhplsfed  in  the  Arian  controversy.  He  had  a 
pat  ikm  in  the  decrees  passed  here,  and  thereby 
Anr  oahianelf  the  hatred  of  the  Arians.  Aflersix 
■mhf ,  he  was  appointed  the  successor  of  Alexan- 
^.  The  opmplalnts  and  accusations  of  his  enemies 
«  knflth  infaMxd  the  emperor  Coostantine  to  sum- 
MQ  him,  tai  334,  befoie  the  councils  of  Tyre  and 
Jmmlen.  A.  brought  to  lif^t  the  miquitoos  arts 
«hidi  hsd  been  practised  agamst  hun,  and  threw  his 
H|^  who  wfie  likewise  his  enemies,  into  such  con- 
MoB,  that  the  imfterial  deputies  could  with  dlflkulty 
iferne  him  from  their  anger.  They  could  do  nothing, 
^ovcrer,  farther  than  su^end  him  from  his  oflbse.  He 
^  oonUned  in  the  discham  of  his  duties,  until  the 
<Bfnw,  deceived  by  new  mlsehoods,  banished  him 
toTiens.  The  death  of  Constanthie  put  an  end  to 
this  tmiiifament  at  the  end  ofa  year  and  some  months. 
fmiaatiiiB,  emperor  of  the  East,  recalled  the  holy 
pinfth.  Hb  retam  to  Alexandria  resembled  a 
^nph.  The  Arians  made  new  complaints  against 
ka,iid  he  was  condemned  by  ninety  Arian  bi3iops, 
>>>«nfakidatAntiocfa.  On  the  contrary,  100  orthodox 
^^^  smembM  ai  Alexandria,  declared  him  inno- 
«t:  sad  pope  Julius  ooofirmed  this  sentence,  in 
^"Viuaim  with  more  than  300  bishops  assembled  at 
W&,  boB  the  EaA  and  West  In  consequence  of 
^  heifimmed  a  second  time  to  his  diocese.  But 
^  Cwtans,  emperor  of  the  West,  died,  and 
'^■ttBtim  became  master  of  the  whole  empire,  the 
Anrni  votared  to  rise  op  agaoist  A.  They  oon- 
vmvdhiB  in  the  eoundls  oTAries  and  Mihui,  and, 
|*iW  vothy  patriarch  refused  to  listen  to  any  thuig 
hi  a  iiiscss  <^«""»«*mI  of  the  emperor,  when  he 


ty  pRparmg  to  celebrate  u  festival  in  the 
MOO  •QUben  soddenly  nnhed  in  to  make  him 
l"^""ef.  But  the  sumxmding  priests  and  monks 
f*»^  Urn  fai  security.  A.,  di^laoed  for  a  third 
i«r,  ltd  into  the  deaerto  of  Egypt.    Hb  enemies 


pursued  him  even  here,  and  set  a  price  on  his  head. 
To  relieve  the  hermits,  who  dwelt  in  these  solitary 
phioes,  and  who  would  not  betray  his  retreat,  from 
su£fering  on  his  account,  he  went  into  those  parts  of 
the  desert  whidi  were  entirely  uninhabited.  He  was 
followed  by  a  fiuthAil  servant,  who,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  subsistence.  In 
this  undisturbed  spot,  A.  composed  many  writinss, 
full  of  eloquence,  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  be- 
lievers, or  expose  the  falsehood  of  his  enemies. 
When  Julian  the  Apostate  ascended  the  throne,  he 
allowed  the  orthodox  bishops  to  return  to  their 
churches.  A.  therefore  retumed,  after  an  absence  of 
six  yeara.  The  mildness  which  he  exercised  towards 
his  enemies  was  imitated  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Greece,  and  restored  peace  to  the  church.  But  this 
peace  was  hiterrupted  by  the  complaints  of  the 
heathen,  whose  temples  tlie  seal  of  A.  kept  always 
empty.  They  excited  the  emperor  against  him,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Thebais  to  save  his  life. 
The  death  of  the  emperor,  and  the  accession  of 
Jovian,  again  brought  him  back ;  but,  Valens  be- 
coming  emperor  eight  months  after,  and  the  Arians 
recovering  the  superiority,  he  ^ms  once  more  com- 
pelled to  fly.  He  concealed  himself  in  the  tomb  of 
his  lather,  where  he  remained  four  months,  until 
Valens,  moved  by  the  pressing  entreaties  and  threats 
of  4he  Alexandrians,  allowed  him  to  return.  From 
this  period,  he  remaUied  undisturbed  in  his  ofl^ 
till  he  died,  373.»Of  the  forty-six  years  of  his  official 
life,  he  spent  twenty  in  banishment,  and  the  great- 
er part  of  the  remainder  in  defending  the  Ificene 
creed.  A.  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  whom  the 
church  can  boast.  His  deep  mind,  his  noble  heart, 
his  invincible  courage,  his  livin|r  faith,  his  unbound- 
ed benevolence,  sincere  homihty,  lofty  eloquence, 
and  strictly  virtuous  life,  gained  the  honour  and  love 
of  all.  His  writings  are  on  polemical,  historical ,  and 
moral  subjectSi  The  polemical  treat  duefly  of  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation 
of  Christ,  and  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  SpiriL  The 
historical  ones  are  of  the  greatest  impcotanoe  for  the 
history  of  the  church.  In  all  his  writings,  the  style 
is  distinguished,  considering  the  age  in  which  they 
were  produced,  for  clearness  and  moderation.  His 
Apology,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Constantine,  is  a 
masterpiece.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Mont&ucon, 
3  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1698.  As  a  supplement  to  this 
may  be  added  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Library  of  the  Church 
Fathen,  by  the  same  editor  (1706). 

Athapescow  ;  a  lake  of  North  America,  about 
100  leagues  long,  and  from  10  to  SO  wide ;  long. 
110>  W. ;  hit  59«  N.  The  name  is  applied  to  the 
adjacent  territory,  and  also  to  a  river  which  flows 
iiito  the  lake.  Slave  river  flows  from  it  to  SUive 
lake. 

Atrbsm  {Greek,  m  priv.  and  ei«r,  God);  the  doc- 
trine which  teaches  the  non-existence  of  God,  and  is 
opposed  to  theinM,  or  deum,  Asa  disposition  or  a 
manner  of  thinking  in  regard  to  religion,  it  is  the  op- 
posite oifaUh  and  beUef.  Atheism  is  always  found 
to  prevail  most  in  the  most  depraved  tunes ;  e.  g., 
among  the  Greeks  after  Pericles,  among  the  Romans 
after  Augustus,  among  the  Flench  before  the  revolu- 
tion, in  the  tune  of  the  sytt^me  de  la  nature,  &c  As 
men  have  at  all  times  conceived  very  difiierent  ideas 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  va- 
riety must  have  existed  in  the  definitions  ofatheism : 
thus  we  find  that  many  of  the  most  moral  and  noble 
men  have  been  called  aiheutt,  because  their  idea  of 
the  Divine  Beuig  did  not  agree  with  that  of  the  mul- 
titude; e.g.,  Spmon,  a  pattern  of  virt.ue.  And  even 
in  the  present  age,  persons  are  not  wanting  who 
stamp  every  one  with  the  name  of  oMecil,  wJU)  does 
not  conceive  God  as  separated  from  his  creation,  like 
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2111  artist  finom  his  work,  and  goverainff  it  as  an  aitiat 
directs  a  maohine.  Others  have  askea  whether  there 
ever  existed  a  real  atheist,  because  sudi  a  one  could 
not  beiieve  in  any  difference  between  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  noble  and  the  base;  and  it  is  indeed 
doubtful  whethtf  one  could  be  found,  though  some 
persons  may  pretend  to  this  entire  disbelief. 

Athklstan,  king  of  England,  succeeded  his  fiither, 
Edward  the  Eider,  in  925,  Though  of  illegitimate 
birth,  his  m  and  talents  caused  hUn  to  be  preferred 
to  the  lawful  children  of  Edward.  He  was  victorious 
in  his  wars  with  the  Danes  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  Scots,  by  whom  they  were  assisted.  After  a 
signal  overthrow  of  his  enemies  at  Brunsbury,  he  so- 
vemed  in  peace  and  with  great  ability.    In  his  re%n 


a  law  was  passed  confieinng  the  lank  of  thane  on 

Imaioe  " 
his  own  account 


every  merchant  who  had  maide  three  sea  voyages  on 


Athklstankford  ;  a  parish  and  village  in  Had- 
dingtonshire, Scotland,  intersected  by  the  Cogtal 
bom,  having  the  river  Peffer  on  the  north,  and  Lug- 
down  bum  on  the  south.  The  parish  also  includes 
the  villages  of  Drem  and  Gilmerton.  The  soil  is 
Ivht andgravelly,  but  well  cultivated  and  fruitful. 
T%e  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ; 
and  at  the  new  and  flourishing  village  oTGilmerton 
there  is  a  woollen  manuihcture  of  variegated  cloth 
bearing  the  same  name.  Garleton  House,  though 
in  a  ruinous  state,  was  once  a  magnificent  residence, 
and  commands  a  noble  prospect  over  East  Lothian. 
Home,  the  author  of  **  DongW  and  Blair,  author 
of '<  The  Grave,"  were  mhiisters,  and  the  latter  a  na- 
tive of  this  parish.  Here  are  vestiges  of  an  exten- 
sive Danish  camp,  and  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  built  by 
the  Knights  Templars,  and  dedicated  to  St  John. 
Population  in  1831,  931. 

Athena.    See  Minerva* 

Athenaum  (jJtifmn),  1.  The  name  of  several 
places  in  Greece.-— 2.  The  celebrated  sdiool  which 
Adrian  established  on  the  Capitoline  mount.  Many 
learned  men  received  ample  saJaries  for  giving  in- 
straction  in  this  institution,  and  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  study  at  leistwe.  Here,  also,  learned 
men  assembled  to  exchange  ideas  on  their  writings. 
In  &ct,  it  was  what  is  now  caUed  a  acieniUie  academy* 
—3.  A  gymnasium,  at  Athens,  dedicated  to  Minerva, 
and  destined  for  assemblies  of  poets  and  orators.  In- 
struction was  also  given  there  to  the  youth,  and,  in 
later  times,  the  name  was  applied  to  all  places  of 
education  for  the  yoong.~4.  In  modem  times,  the 
name  given  to  different  establishments  whidi  are 
connecSed  with  the  sciences,  as  the  Athenie  in  Paris. 
Public  libraries  frequented  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
are  also  frequently  called  Atkenetume, 

ATBBTjBim;  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  grammarian, 
who  lived  at  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  and  beginning  of  the  third  century  after 
Christ.  He  has  left  an  encyclc^Msdian  work,  in  the 
form  of  conversation,  called  the  ^eoH  of  the  SophUie^ 
which  is  a  rith,  but  ill -arranged  treasure  of  histori- 
cal, antiquarian,  philosophical,  giammatical,  &c, 
knowledge.  The  principal  edition  is  by  Schweigfasu- 
ser,  Stnsbui^g,  1801-7,  in  14  volumes. 

Atwdtagoras  ;  a  platonlc  philosopher  of  Athens,  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  who  wrote  a  Greek  Apology 
for  the  Christians,  addressed  to  tiie  emperor  Marcus 
Atirelius,  in  177,  one  of  the  earliest  that  appeared. 
This  legath  or  deprecaiio  jtro  Chrisi.  defends  the 
Christians  from  the  accusations  brought  against  them 
by  the  heathens  (of  atheism,  of  incest,  and  of  eating 
murdered  children),  with  a  philosophical  spirit,  and 
a  lively  and  forcible  style.  Lhiderpublished,inl774, 
the  latest  edition  of  this  Apology;  also  a  treatise  on 
the  remnreotioa  of  the  dead,  an  able  philosophical 
work  oo  the  ponibillty  and  fltneaB  of  a  resurrectkn. 


Athew;  called  b^theTnrks  Aikmimk,  and  Mko 
SeUnee ;  the  celebrated  city,  whence  the  UglH  of 
intellectual  cultivatton  has  spread  for  thomatida  of 
years,  down  to  our  own  Ume.  lliis  capital  of  the  oM 
kingdom  of  Attica,  and  of  the  more  modesn  demo- 
cracy,  was  founded  by  Cecropa,  1550  yean  before 
Christ,  and  in  the  most  ancient  times,  was  callnl 
Gn^ftMMi,  iriifeh  name,  hi  after  times,  was  retnmed 
mere^  by  the  Acropolis.  Under  the  govcfmnent  of 
Erichthonius,  it  lost  its  old  name,  and  reoeived  that  of 
Athena^  probably  from  Minerva,  who  waa  called  fay 
the  Greeks  AtAena.  The  old  city  was  built  od  the 
summit  of  some  rocks,  which  lie  In  the  midiifc  of  a 
wkie  uid  pleasant  plain,  which  became  filled  with 
buildings  as  the  inhabitants  increased;  and  this  made 
the  distinction  between  Acropolis,  and  Caiapolia,  or 
the  iq>per  and  lower  city.  The  dtadel,  or  AoropoUs, 
was  60  stadia  in  circumference,  and  Incipded  naay 
extensive  buildingB.  A.  lies  on  the  Sarank:  gnlC 
opposite  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Pelopoaneaosi  It 
is  Duilt  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Cephisstts  and  Ilissos.  From  the  sea,  where  ita  real 
power  lay,  it  was  distant  about  five  leagnea.  It  waa 
connected,  by  walls  of  great  strength  and  ezteot, 
with  three  haiiwurs  the  Pineos,  Mvnychia,  and 
Phalerum.  The  first  was  considered  the  matt  oob- 
venient,  and  was  one  of  the  emporiums  of  Gredssi 
commerce.  The  surrounding  coast  was  covered  with 
magnificent  buildings,  whose  splendour  vied  with 
those  of  the  dty.  The  walls  of  rough  stone,  which 
connected  the  harbours  with  the  dty,  were  ao  faraad. 
that  carriages  could  go  on  their  top.  The  AcrapoAis 
contahied  the  most  splendid  works  of  art  of  which 
A.couldboasL  Its  diief  ornament  was  the  ftftbe- 
non,   or  temple  of  Minerva.     This 


buildings,  whk;h,  even  in  ruins,  has  been  the  ^ 
of  the  world,  was  217  feet  long,  96  bfoad,  and  fi5  hich. 
Destroyed  by  the  Persians,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  naEke 
manner  by  Pericles,  444  years  B.  C.  Here  stood  the 
statue  of  Minerva  by  Phidias,  a  maateqiieee  of  art, 
fonned  of  ivorv,  for^-six  fbet  high,  and  richly  deco- 
rated with  gold,  whose  weight  was  esTimated  at  frvn 
forty  to  forty-four  talents  (8000  to  2800  poanh^ 
which,  if  we  reckon,  acooroing  to  Barthekay,  the 
silver  talent  at  5700  livres,  and  the  ratk)  of  goU  to 
silver  as  one  to  thirteen,  wndd  make  a  sum  of 
2,g64,000,or3,260,400livrQB  d&i23,500,  or£135,850 
steriing).  The  PropyUeum,  built  of  white  mariile, 
formed  the  entrance  to  the  Paitfacaon.  This  boild- 
ing  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the  AcropoliB,  dose  to 
the  Erectheum,  also  of  white  maible,  cnniiaHny  of 
two  temples,  the  one  dedk»ted  to  PaUaa  Mhima, 
and  the  other  to  Neptune ;  besides  another  renaikB- 
ble  btdlding,  called  the  Pandraeeum,  In  the  drele 
of  Minervrs  temple  stood  the  olive-tree,  sacred  to 
that  goddess.  On  the  fitmt  part  of  the  Acropolis 
and  on  each  end,  two  theatres  are  visible,  the  oar  of 
Bacchus,  the  other,  the  Odeum;  the  fonner  for 
dramatic  exhibitions,  the  latter  for  musksal  qnupeti- 
tions,  also  built  with  extrsordinary  splendour.  The 
treasury  is  also  in  the  back  part  of  the  temple  of 
MfaiAva.  In  the  lower  dty  were  nony  fine  SMci- 
mens  of  architecture,  vis.  the  Potkile,  or  the  gallery 
of  historical  paintii^ ;  besidfls  the  temple  of  the 
Winds,  built  by  AMrootens  Cyrrhestea,  and  the 
monuments  of  celebmted  men*  But  the  greatest 
pieces  of  architecture  were  without  the  cSy«-lhe 
temples  of  Theseus  and  Jupiter  Olymphn,  one  of 
which  stood  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  sooth 
side  of  the  city.  The  fint  was  of  Doric  arcfaiteotare, 
and  resembled  the  Parthenon.  On  tiie  nietopfs  ct 
this  temple  the  fomous  deeds  of  old  heroes  and  kli^ 
were  excellently  represented.  The  tenmie  of  JopitMr 
Olympins  was  of  look;  arehitectore,  andfoi 
aU  the  other  boUdings  of  Athcw  in 
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tMHtf.  loetlcubble  sums  were  spent  on  it.    It  was 
feoB  liw  to  Cnne  enlarged,  and  rendered  more  braa- 
ilM,afiI,  at  length,  it  was  finished  by  Adrian.  The 
mtait  of  this  temple  was  adorned  by  nearly  ISO 
ftrtadflBianas,  sixty  feel  high,  and  six  feet  in  dia- 
■rtir.  The  inside  was  more  than  half  a  league  in 
diiMsfcuiice.    Here  stood  the  renowned  statue  of 
Ikidaiade  by  Phidho,  of  gold  and  ivory.    The 
Mna  f«er«tf  te  otf  Me  ^o2r;  must  not  be  forgot- 
m.  or  tUs  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  is  an  exact 
Off,  Besides  these  woodeifiil  works  of  art,  Athens 
costiiH  aaiiT  other  pboes  wUch  most  always  be 
hieRiiiB|,  from  the  recollections  connected  with 
llHa.   The  old  philosophen  were  not  aocnstomed, 
SI  li  well  known,  to  shut  up  their  scholars  in  lecture- 
rasas,  Int  mhigled  with  them  on  the  freest  and 
HMsatest  tflnis,  and,  for  this  puipu8e«  sought  out 

r  which  were  still  and  retired.  Such  a  spot  was 
itnowwd  academy  where  Plato  taught,  lying 
ate  rix  sladia  north  of  the  city,  formhiff  a  part  of  a 
plstt  called  Orsmaew.  This  q>ot,  originally  mardiy, 
■d  been  nade  a  Tcry  pleasant  place,  by  plantiiur 
ran  of  tiees,  and  tnmfaif  through  it  streams  of  fresh 
vMtr.  Sach  a  place  was  the  Lyceum,  where  Aris- 
toUelsacbt,  andwfaksh,  through  him,  became  the 
Mst  of  Ae Peripatetic  school.  It  lay  onthe bank 
of  the  llhsos,  opposite  the  city,  and  was  also  used  for 
moHtie  exercises.  Not  for  from  thence  was  the 
Mw  rasovaed  Cynonms,  where  Antisthenes,  the 
fiwadcrsf  the  Cynic  sdiool,  taught  The  sects  of 
Zesssad  Epiciiros  held  thdr  meetings  hi  the  dty. 
Zmo  chme  the  wetl-known  Poikile,  and  Epicurus 
i«ibUriied  hfaaself  hia  garden  within  the  walls,  for 
W  ioted  both  society  and  nual  quiet  Not  only 
Ktoiwyt  bat  political  assemblies  gave  a  paiticular 
hienit  to  diftreni  places  in  Athens.  Here  was  the 
c^«tafsreopagQ9,  where  that  illustrious  body  gave 
tbrirdNisiQns ;  the  Prytaneum,  or  senate-house ;  the 
h|t,  where  the  five  people  of  Athens  deliberated. 
Afirr  t««Bty.4hree  centuries  of  war  and  devastation, 
of  disagcs  from  civilised  to  mvage  masten,  have 
jmtd  of«r  this  great  city,  its  ruins  still  excite 
MtosidiBwat  No  inoonsidetable  part  of  the  Acro- 
poiawsa  lately  standmg.  TheTurkshave  surround- 
ed it  with  a  broad,  irregular  wall.  In  this  wall  one 
■iy  pnteive  the  reniuns  of  the  old  wall,  together 
«^  Ingawats  of  ancient  piUars,  which  have  been 
tB^  iram  the  mhis  of  the  old  to  construct  new 
l^fen.  The  rfgfat  wing  of  the  Propylsum,  built 
bT^nkics  at  an  expense  of  8019  talents,  and  which 
■HMd  the  ancient  entrance,  was  a  temple  of  victory. 
TV  nof  of  this  building  stood  as  late  as  1650,  when 
■  ««  dwtiuyed  by  the  explosion  of  some  powder 
K^puWreL  In  a  iiart  of  the  present  wall,  there  are 
■■pvats  of  excellent  deigns  hi  toiao  rdievoy  repre- 
ntup  the  contest  of  the  Athemans  with  the  Ama- 
^i>  On  the  opposite  wing  of  the  PropylsBum  are 
*x  vbole  eolomns,  with  gate-ways  between  them. 
Tbftt  piUars,  half  covered  on  the  front  side  by  the 
*>U  boilt  by  the  Tnriu,  are  of  narUe,  white  as 
^.  sad  of  the  finest  workmanship.  They  consist 
I'jbnc  or  four  stones,  so  artfully  JMned  together, 
2^  tboogh  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  weather 
^fOOOyian,  yet  no  separation  has  been  observed. 
^  the  Prapylaom  we  step  into  the  Parthenon. 
^  <be  mtan  front  of  this  building,  also,  there  are 
|iteaimns  standing,  and  severS  colonnades  on 
v«d>.  Of  the  peffiment,  which  represented  the 
<^  of  Neptune  and  Mmerva  for  Athens,  there  is 
wteay  wnrining  but  the  heed  of  a  sea4H>rse,  and 
w  %M  of  two  women  without  heads ;  but  in  all 
yt  adnfa«  the  h^^hest  degree  of  truth  and 
^^'  The  battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  La- 
P»f  h  better  preserved.  Of  all  the  statues  with 
^btchhwaiadonied,  that  oTAdrian  alone  remains. 


The  inside  of  this  temple  is  now  changed  into  a 
mosque.  In  the  ^lAole  of  this  mutiUited  building, 
we  iiid  an  indescribable  expression  of  gnndeur  and 
sublimity.  There  are  also  astonishhig  remains  to  be 
seen  of  the  Erectheum  (the  temple  of  Neptune  Erec- 
theus),  especially  the  beautiful  female  figures  called 
CaryaiideB,  and  which  form  two  arch-ways.  Of  both 
theatres  there  is  only  so  mudi  of  the  outer  walls  re.> 
maining,  that  one  can  estimate  their  former  condition 
and  enormous  sise.  The  arena  has  simk  down,  and 
is  now  phmted  with  com.  In  the  lower  city  itself, 
there  are  no  vestiges  to  be  found  of  equal  beauty 
and  extent  Near  a  church,  sacred  to  ?anta  Maria 
Maggiore,  stand  three  very  beautiful  Corinthian 
columns,  which  support  an  architrave.  They  have 
been  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Olympius,  but  the  opinion  is  not  well  grounded : 
probably,  they  are  the  remains  of  the  old  Poikile. 
The  temple  of  the  Winds,  built  by  Andronicus  Cyr- 
rhestes,  is  not. entire.  Its  form  is  an  octagon:  on 
each  side  it  is  covered  with  reliefs,  which  represent 
one  of  the  principal  winds:  the  work  is  excellent 
The  preservation  of  this  edifice  is  owing  to  its  bein|r 
occupied  by  the  dervises  as  a  mosque.  Of  the  monu- 
ments of  distinguished  men,  with  which  a  whole 
street  was  fiUed,  only  the  fine  one  of  Lysicrates  re- 
mains. It  consists  of  a  pedestal  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  of  Corin- 
thian architecture.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  spot  which  Demosthenes  used  for  his  study,  but 
the  supposition  is  not  well  supported  What  lord 
Elgin  has  done  for  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of 
old  Grecian  ardiitecture,  may  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  the  articles  on  £11^  and  Elgin's  Marble  Momu- 
menu.  Some  prostrate  walls  are  the  only  remains  of 
the  splendid  gymnasium  built  by  Ptolemy.  Outside  of 
the  city,  our  wonder  is  excited  by  the  lofty  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  Of  120  pillars, 
16  remain ;  but  none  of  the  statues  are  in  existence. 
The  pedestals  and  mscriotions  ace  scattered  here  and 
there,  and  partly  buried  in  the  earth. « The  main 
body  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  has  remained  almost 
entire,  but  much  of  it,  as  it  now  stands,  is  of  modem 
origin.  The  figures  on  the  outside  are  mostly  de- 
stroyed, but  those  which  adorn  the  friese  within  are 
well  preserved.  They  represent  the  actions  of  the 
heroes  of  antiquity.  The  battle  between  Theseus 
and  the  Centaur  is  likewise  depicted.  On  the  hill 
where  the  fiunous  court  of  areopagus  held  its  sittings, 
you  find  steps  hewn  in  the  rock,  plaoes  for  the  lud^ 
to  sift,  and  over  against  these  the  stations  of  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  accused.  The  hill  is  now  a  Turkish 
burial-ground,  and  is  covered  with  monumenti.  The 
Pnyx,  Uie  place  of  assembly  for  the  people,  not  for 
from  the  Areopagus,  is  very  nearly  in  its  primitive 
state.  One  may  see  the  place  from  which  the  ora- 
tors spoke  hewn  in  the  rock,  the  seats  of  the  scribes, 
and,  at  both  ends,  the  places  of  those  officers  whose 
duty  it  was  to  preserve  silence,  and  to  make  known 
the  event  of  public  delibeiations.  The  niches  are 
still  to  be  seen,  where  those  who  liad  any  fovour  to 
ask  of  the  people  deposited  their  petitions.  The 
paths  for  runnhig  are  also  visible,  where  the  gym- 
nastic exercises  were  performed,  and  which  Herodes 
Atticus  (q.  V.)  built  ot  white  maible.  The  spot  oc- 
cupied by  the  Lyceum  is  only  known  by  a  Quantity 
of  follen  stones.  A  more  modem  edifice  stanos  in  the 
garden  in  the  place  of  the  academy.  In  the  sur- 
rounding space,  the  walks  of  the  Peripatetics  can  be 
disceroM,  and  some  olive-trees  of  high  antiquity  still 
command  the  reverence  of  the  beholder.  The  long 
walls  are  totally  destroyed,  though  the  foundations 
are  yet  to  be  found  on  the  plain.  The  PbsMis  has 
scarcely  any  thing  of  its  ancient  splendour,  except  a 
few  ruined  pilhirsy  scattered  here  and  there:  the 
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same  is  the  case  with  the  Phalemm  and  Munychia. 
Some  little  commerce  is  carried  on  here,  and  a  cus- 
tom-house stands  on  the  plaoe. — Modem  Athens,  in 
Livadia,  hitely  contained  1300  houses,  and  12,000 
inhabitants,  2000  ofwhom  were  Turks.  The  Greeks 
here  experienced  from  the  Turks  a  milder  govern- 
ment than  elsewhere.  They  also  retained  some  re- 
mains of  their  ancient  customs,  and  annually  chose 
four  archons.  The  Greek  archbishop  residing  here 
had  a  considerable  income.  In  1822,  the  Acropolis, 
after  a  long  siege,  fell  into  the  haxids  of  the  free 
Greeks.  In  1825,  a  Greek  school,  under  the  care 
of  the  patriot  professor  George  Gennadios,  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  most  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  places  among  the  ruins  of  A.  worthy  of 
attention,  is  contained  in  Leake's  Topography  of 
Athen's,  with  some  Remarks  on  its  Antiquities,  hon- 
don,  1821,  with  an  atlas  in  folio.  (See  Stuart  and 
Revett's  splendid  work,  the  JrUiqtUiies  of  Athens, 
which  the  architect  Eberhard  oopi^  and  had  print- 
ed on  sine  plates,  and  published,  Darmstadt,  1824, 
folio.)  Leake  makes  it  appear  probable,  that,  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  many  monuments  were  extant 
which  belonged  to  the  period  before  the  Persian 
war;  because  so  transitory  a  possession  as  Xerxes 
had  of  the  city,  scarcely  gave  him  time  to  finish  the 
destruction  of  the  walls  SsA  principal  public  edifices. 
In  the  restocation  of  the  city  to  its  former  state,  The- 
mistodes  looked  more  to  the  useful,  Cunon  to  mag- 
nificence and  splendour ;  and  Pericles  for  surpassed 
them  both  in  his  buildings.  The  great  supply  of 
money  which  he  had  from  the'  tribute  of  the  other 
states,  belonged  to  no  succeeding  ruler.  A.  at  leng^ 
nw  much  (tt  her  ancient  splendour  restored ;  but, 
unluckily,  Attica  was  not  an  ishind,  and,  after  the 
sources  of  power,  which  belonged  to  the  fruitful  and 
extensive  country  of  Macedonia,  were  developed  by 
an  able  and  enlightened  prince,  the  opposing  inter- 
ests of  many  free  states  could  not  long  withstand  the 
disciplined  aimy  of  a  wariike  people,  led  by  an  ac- 
tive, able,  and  ambitious  nunuuncfa.  When  Sylla  de- 
stroyed the  works  of  the  Piraeus,  the  power  of  A.  by 
sea  was  at  an  end,  and  with  that  fell  the  whole  city. 
Flattered  by  the  triumvirate,  fieivoured  by  Adrian's 
love  of  the  arts,  A.  was  at  no  time  so  splendid  as 
under  the  Antonines,  when  the  magnificent  works  d[ 
from  eight  to  ten  centuries  stood  in  view,  and  the 
edifices  of  Pericles  were  in  equal  preservation  with 
the  new  buildings.  Plutarch  himself  wonders  how 
the  structures  of  Ictinns,  of  Menesides  and  Phictias, 
which  were  built  with  sudi  surprising  rapidity,  could 
retain  such  a  perpetual  freshness.  The  most  correct 
criticism  on  the  accounts  of  Greece  by  Pausanias  and 
Strabo  is  in  Leake.  Probably  Pausanias  saw  Greece 
yet  unplundered.  The  Romans,  from  reverence  to- 
wards a  religion  approaching  so  neariy  to  their  own, 
and  wishing  to  conciliate  a  people  more  cultivated 
than  themselves,  were  ashamed  to  n>b  temples  where 
the  masterpieces  of  art  were  kept  as  sacred,  and  were 
Mtisfied  with  a  tribute  of  money  in  PhU^dort,  al- 
though in  Sicily  they  did  not  abstain  from  the  plun- 
der of  the  temples,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
Caithaginian  and  Phanician  infioenoe  in  that  island. 
Pk^ures,  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  may  have 
been  left  in  their  places.  The  wholesale  robberies 
of  collectors,  the  removal  of  great  quantities  of  the 
works  of  art  to  Constanthraple,  when  the  creation  of 
new  specimens  was  no  longer  possible.  Christian  seal, 
and  the  attacks  of  barbarians,  destroyed,  after  a  thne, 
in  A.,  what  the  emperors  hud  spared.  We  have 
reason  to  think,  that  the  colossal  statue  of  Minerva 
Promachos  was  standing  in  the  time  of  Ahuic. 
About  420  A.  D.,  paganism  was  totally  annihilated 
at  A.,  and,  when  Justinian  closed  even  the  schoob  of 
tlie  philosophers,  the  reooUection  of  the  mythology 


was  lost.    The  Parthenon  was  turned  into  a  chorali 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St  George  stepped  into  the 

Elace  of  Theseus.  The  manufaSory  ot  silk,  which 
ad  hitherto  remained,  was  destroyed  by  the  tiaos- 
portation  of  a  colony  of  weavers,  1^  Roger  at  Sicily, 
and,  m  1456,  the  pUice  fell  into  the  hands  of  Omar. 
To  complete  its  degradation,  the  dty  of  Minerva 
obtained  the  privilege  (an  enviable  one  in  the  East) 
of  behig  governed  by  a  bhick  eunuch,  as  an  appen- 
dage to  the  haram.  The  Pwrtheooa  became  a 
mosque,  and,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Acropolis,  those 
alterations  were  commenced,  which  the  new  dtf- 
covery  of  artillery  then  made  necessary.  In  1G87, 
at  the  siege  of  A.  by  the  Venetians  under  MoctMini, 
it  appears  that  the  temple  of  Victory  was  destnyrd, 
the  beautiful  remains  ofindiich  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  museum.  September  28,  of  this  year,  a  bantb 
fired  the  powder-magasine^kept  by  the  Turhs  in  the 
Parthenon,  and,  with  this  building,  destroyed  the 
ever  memorable  remains  of  the  genius  of  PhidiBft. 
Probably,  the  Venetians  knew  not  wbai  they  de- 
stroyed ;  they  could  not  have  intended  that  their 
artillery  should  accomplish  such  devastation.  The 
dty  was  surrendered  to  them  September  29.  They 
wished  to  send  the  chariot  of  Victory,  which  stood 
on  the  west  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  to  Venkv, 
as  a  trophy  of  their  conquest,  but,  in  removii^,  it 
fell  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  April,  1688,  A.  was 
again  surrendered  to  the  Turks,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  inhabitants,  who,  with  good  rea- 
son, feared  the  revenge  of  their  returning  mas- 
ters. Learned  travellers  have,  suioe  that  time, 
often  visited  A.;  and  we  may  thank  their  rela- 
tions and  drawinsB  for  the  knowledge  which  we 
have  of  many  of  ttie  monuments  of  the  place.  How 
little  the  Greeks  of  modem  times  have  undentood 
the  importance  of  these  buildings,  is  proved  by  Oni- 
sius*  Turvo-Grecia*  From  them  originated  the  names 
temple  of  the  unknown  (rod,  laniem  of  Detnoaihemeo^ 
&c.  It  is  doing  iigustice  to  the  Turks  to  attribofee  to 
them  exclusively,  the  crime  of  destroying  these  re. 
mains  of  antiquity.  From  these  ruins  the  Greeks  have 
supplied  themselves  with  all  their  materials  lor  fanild- 
ing  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  ruins  are  in  the  neigh- 
bcwrhood  of  inhabited  phioes,  and,  in  the  naport 
towns,  are  parUculariy  exposed,  because  case  of  tnns- 
portation  is  added  to  the  daily  want  of  omteriaU.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  most  accessible  part  of  A.  hm 
rich  treasures  to  reward  well-directed  researches; 
and  each  fragment,  which  comes  to  light  in  A., 

? roves  the  alfpervading  art  and  taste  of  Uiis  people, 
t  is  fortunate  that  many  of  the  remains  of  Grecian 
art  have  been  covered  by  barbarous  stnicturca,  until 
a  brighter  day  should  dawn  on  Greece. 

Athens;  a  post-town  of  Georgia,  United  States,  in 
Clarke  co.,on  the  Oconee;  92  W.  N.  W.  Augusta, 
197  N.W.  Savannah.  It  hasa  very  elevated,  plMsant 
and  healthy  situation.  It  contained  in  i8i?7,  upwards 
of  seventy  dwelling-houses,  and  neariy  1000  infaafai- 
tants.  Franklin  college,  which,  to|j|etlier  with  the 
incorporated  academies  of  the  state,  is  styled  the  uu- 
ver$iiy  tif  Georgia,  was  incorporated  and  esUfalisbed 
at  this  place  in  1784,  but  did  not  go  into  operatkm  tin 
1803.  The  buildings  consist  of  two  krge  brick  edifiors 
for  the  accommodation  of  students,  a  chapel,  a  stew. 
ard's  hall,  a  brick  building  for  the  chemical  and  the 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  the  library,  which  con- 
tains about  2000  volumes,  and  a  building  for  a  cmm- 
mar-school,  which  is  connected  with  the  caulcge. 
The  government  and  instruction  of  the  college  are 
intruSed  to  a  president,  four  professors  aiM  two 
tutors.    The  number  of  students,  in  1827,  was  lOa 

Athsis  ;  a  small  post- town  of  Ohio,  United  Stairs 
and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name  li  is 
situatea  on  an   elevated  peidnsula,  bnaed  by  a 
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hnr  brad  of  the  Hockiiockiii||r,  which  mamders 

ibMi  tkt  town.      The  situation  is  pleasant  and 

hfsitk^  and  oomnands  an  extensive  prospect    An 

tetiaiiaB  is  established  here,  styled  the  Ohio  umt- 

mt^,  which  b  endowed  with  46/X)0  acres  of  kmd, 

yirUtf  about  8000  doUan  annually.    A  college  edi- 

iff  cf  brickf  \BXf^.  and  elecant,  was  erected  in  1817. 

hrmxtM ;  oombeUmts  ^o  took  part  in  the  public 

ftmn  of  Greece ;  also,  young  men  who  went  through 

(br  iTTBOBstac  exereises  to  harden  themselves,  and 

10  bremne  it  to  bear  arms.    In  a  narrower  sense, 

tftftfhfete  were  those  who  made  the  athletic  or  gym- 

latfic  fiercises  their  principal  business,  paiticularly 

wntHen  and  hojiera.    The  two  following  cuts  re- 

|WT«ot  these  in  the  act  of  conflict.    The  figures  are 

taken  finm  ancient  sculptures. 


'n«  borinesa  of  Athletae  was  to  contend  at  the 
p«Uc  intivBls;  and  they  regulated  tJieir  habits 
«^  lifc  wUh  referenoe  to  this  puipose.  They  were 
**il  U,  and  were  obliged  to  abstain  from  inter- 
•■■v  with  the  ocher  sex.  Before  they  were  per- 
■41^  to  exhibit  themselves  at  the  public  games, 
■■^intB  wne  made  respecting  the  birth,  nnk,  and 
<»«te  of  each  A  herald  called  out  the  name  of 
^tthlrtp,  and  demanded  of  all  whether  they  had 
■7  shjeetioQ  agminst  him.  After  this  examination, 
>«lsner  the  atUete  had  taken  an  oath  that  he  had 
n»f4t#d  with  all  the  conditions  required,  and  that 
^  «wld  itM)j  obey  the  laws  of  the  contest,  per- 
■>*«>«i  WW  given  hhn  to  contend.  The  antagonists 
**<*  drflgaced  by  lot.  Not  only  the  applause  of 
^  people,  but  also  crowns  and  statues,  were  con- 


ferred upon  the  victor.  He  was  led  in  triumph ; 
his  name  was  written  in  the  public  records ;  an  Olym- 
piad was  named  after  him,  and  poets  sang  his  praise. 
He  also  received  peculiar  privileges,  bad  a  yearly 
pension,  and  the  foremost  seat  at  the  sacred  games. 
Particular  honours  were  conferred  on  him  by  his  na- 
tive city,  for  all  his  fellow  citiaens  partook  of  his 
glory.    See  GymnasHct. 

Athol,  or  Atholb  ;  a  mountainous  and  romantic 
district,  situated  in  the  north  of  Perthshire,  Scotland. 
It  is  45  miles  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth,  and  com- 
prehends a  great  portion  of  tlie  ancient  Caledonian 
forest  In  the  eighth  century  it  constituted  with  Stor- 
mont  the  possessions  of  a  Pictish  pruice.  It  contains 
several  lakes  and  richly  cultivated  valleys,  and  in  the 
extensive  forest  of  Athol  game  of  various  kinds  are 
abundant.  There  are  no  towns,  but  many  villages  1  ie 
interspersed  throughout  the  country.  Athol  gives  the 
title  of  duke  to  the  ancient  house  of  Murray.  His 
grace  possesses  the  greater  part  of  the  district,  and 
occasionally  resides  at  Athol  house,  a  castle  seated  on 
an  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  turbulent 
stream  Garry.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  for- 
merly an  important  fortress,  noted  for  having  caused 
the  battle  of  Killicrankie  in  1689,  and  standing  se- 
veral weeks'  siege  against  the  partisans  of  the  Pre- 
tender in  1746,  prfor  to  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
AiAole  signifies  phasant  land,  and  Blair  of  j4thQle, 
which  is  the  name  of  its  principal  valley,  signifies  the 
field  or  vale  of  Jihole,  Jthole  Bro$e  is  the  name  of 
a  beverage  used  by  the  people  of  this  country,  com- 
pounded of  honey  and  whiskey  amalgamated  into  a 
syrup.  In  addition  to  its  other  recommendations,  this 
popular  compound  is  considered  to  be  very  effective 
in  overcoming  colds,  especially  when  taken  over-night. 

Athos,  now  j4gion  Oros,  or  Monte  Sanio  ;  a  high 
mountain  or  the  extremity  of  a  long  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  the  province  of  Salonica,  m  European  Tur- 
key, which  runs  through  a  peninsula  seven  miles 
long,  and  three  miles  broad  into  the  Archipelago. 
Xerxes  caused  a  canal,  half  a  league  wide,  to  he  mig 
through  the  neck  of  land  which  connects  the  peuin- 
suhi  with  the  contment,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
his  fleet  to  Thessaly.  The  mountahi  is  about  5900 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  inhabited  by 
Greeks.  On  the  sides  are  about  twenty  monasteries, 
and  a  multitude  of  hermitages,  which  contain  more 
than  6000  monks,  mostly  Russian,  of  the  order  of  St 
Basil.  Tliese  live  here  in  a  perfect  separation  from 
the  world,  and  under  sudi  strict  regulations,  that 
they  do  not  tolerate  any  female  being,  not  even  of 
the  cUss  of  domestic  animals,  among  them.  They 
are  also  extremely  industrious :  they  carve  statues  of 
the  saints,  Jgni  Dei  and  Paternosters,  which  they 
send  to  the  market  town  of  Kareis,  on  the  mountain, 
where  weekly  markets  are  held,  and  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  especially  to  Russia.  They  also  collect  alms, 
to  pay  their  heavy  taxes  to  the  pacha  and  the  Porte 
They  have  many  schools.  The  holy  mountain  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  important  seminaries  for 
instruction  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  libraries  of  the 
monasteries  are  rich  in  literary  treasures,  particularly 
in  manuscripts,  partly  procureil  from  Constantinople, 
before  its  conquest  by  the  Turks,  partly  presented  to 
them  from  the  same  place,  and  partly  written  by  the 
laborious  monks.  Many  books  have  been  broueht 
thence  to  the  great  collections  at  Paris,  Vienna,  &c. 
Ilieir  monasteries  and  churches  are  the  only  ones  m 
the  Ottoman  empire  which  have  bells. 

Athwart  {par  te  travere,  Fr.  from  a  and  /irerT, 
Dan.,  transverse),  when  used  in  navigation,  implies 
across  the  line  of  the  course. 

Athwart- II A wf^K ;  the  situation  of  a  ship  when  she 
is  driven  by  the  wind,  tide,  or  other  accident,  across 
the  forepart  of  another.    This  phrase  is  equally  a|>- 
«s— T 
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plied  when  the  ships  bear  against  each  other,  or 
when  thej  are  at  a  small  distance ;  the  transverse 
position  of  the  formex  to  the  latter  being  principally 
understood.— >^Mu7aW  M«/or0-/oo<  denotes  the  flight 
of  a  cannon-ball  finm  one  sliip  across  the  course  of 
another,  to  intercept  the  latter,  and  oblige  her  to 
shorten  sail,  that  the  fiumer  may  come  near  enough 
to  examine  her. 

ATLAimc  Ocean  ;  the  mass  of  water  between  the 
western  coast  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  America;  the  only  considerable  aquatic 
communication  between  the  polar  extremities  of  the 
earth,  if  we  do  not  give  to  t)oth  its  extremities  the 
name  of  the  Frozen  ocean.  The  name  is  derived 
from  AUae,  (q.  v.)  The  Atlantic,^  in  its  narrowest 
part,  between  Europe  and  Greenland,  is  upwards  of 
1000  miles  wide,  and  opening  thence  to  the  S.W. 
with  the  general  range  of  the  bounding  continents, 
spreads,  under  the  northern  tropic,  to  a  breadth  of  60 
degrees  of  longitude,  or  4170  miles,  without  estimate 
ing  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Beyond  the  torrid  lone,  the 
A.  inflects  to  the  N.  W.  and  S.  £.,  again  complying 
with  the  baring  of  the  adjacent  continents,  which 
ourresDond  with  great  exactness  to  each  other.  The 
A.  ana  its  gulfs  occupy  about  the  seventh  part  of  the 
superficies  of  the  globe,  curving  round  the  western, 
southern,  and  northern  part  of  ue  eastern  continent, 
from  72**  N.  lat  tf  S5«  S.  lat.,  or  through  107  degrees 
of  latitude.  This  immense  stniit  is  limited,  on  the 
west,  by  the  most  lengthened  land-line,  extending 
north  and  south,  tluit  can  be  drawn  on  the  earth. 
*<  When  we  cast  an  eye  over  the  Atlantic,"  says 
Humboldt,  in  his  Personal  Narrative,  **  or  that  deep 
valley  which  divides  the  western  coasts  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  new  conti- 
nent, we  distinguish  a  contrary  direction  in  the  mo- 
tion of  the  waters.  Between  the  tropics,  especially  from 
the  coast  of  Senegal  to  the  Caribbean  sea,  the  general 
current,  that  which  was  earliest  known  to  mariners, 
flows  constantly  from  east  to  wesL  This  is  called  the 
equinoctial  current.  Its  mean  rapidity,  corresponding 
to  different  latitudes,  is  the  same  in  the  AtUntic  and 
Southern  oceans,  and  may  be  estimated  at  9  or  10 
miles  in  24  hours ;  consequently  from  59  to  65  hun- 
dredtlis  of  a  foot  every  second  of  time.**  This  great 
observer  also  says,  <<  In  comparing  the  observations 
which  I  had  occasion  to  make  in  the  two  hemis- 
pheres, with  those  which  are  laid  down  in  the  Voy- 
ages of  Cook,  la  Perouse,  d'Entrecasteaux,  Vancou- 
ver, Macartney,  Krusenstem,  and  Marchand,  I  found 
that  the  swiftness  of  the  general  current  of  the  tro- 
pics varies  from  5  to  18  miles  in  24  hours,  or  from 
one  third  of  a  foot  to  one  and  two-tenths  per  second." 
The  western  equinoctial  current  is  felt,  though  feebly, 
as  high  as  28«  N.  lat.,  and  about  asfiar  south,  though 
it  must  be  in  excess  along  the  equator.  The  eastern 
salient  point  of  South  America  being  in  upwards  of 
6*  S.  lat,  the  grpat  mass  of  ocean  flood  is  unequally 
divided.  South  from  cape  St  Roque,  the  current  is 
turned  down  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  between 
30*  and  48*  S.  lat  reacts  towards  Africa.  North 
from  cape  St  Roque,  the  coast  of  South  America 
bends  to  a  general  course  of  N.  62*  W.,  and  with  the 
Caribbean  sea  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  maintains 
that  direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte,  2560  miles.  Along  this  coast,  the  equinoctial 
current  is  inflected  northward;  and  augmented  by 
constant  accumulations  from  the  east ;  the  whole 
body  pouring  throu^  the  various  inlets  between  the 
Windward  islands  Sthe  West  Indies  into  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  and  thence,  between  Cuba  and  Yucatan, 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  latter  reservoir,  it 
has  reached  its  utmost  elevation,  and  again  rushes  out 
into  the  A.  through  the  Cuba  and  Bahama  or  Florida 
channel,  and,  sweeping  along  the  ooastof  the  United 


States  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  about  60*  N.  lat.,  nM«t« 
the  Arctic  currents  from  Davis's  straits,  and  fium 
the  Northern  Atlantic  ocean,  is  turned  towards  Eu- 
rope and  the  north-west  of  Africa,  and  is  finally 
merged  in  its  original  source  within  the  tropics.  T(» 
this  oceanic  river  has  been  given  the  name  of  fr^U/" 
stream.  It  is  the  second  most  extensive,  and  iDiu*h 
the  most  strongly  marked  whiripool  on  the  globe, 
having  an  outline  of  about  15,000  miles.  The  awaji 
motion  of  the  gulf-stream  is,  no  doubt,  changeable, 
even  at  the  same  points.  The  time  of  its  periodical 
revolution  is  about  S;  years,  and  the  maximum  of 
motion  in  the  Bahama  channel.  Humboldt  notjoni 
this  phenomenon  thus : — '*  In  the  Florida  channel,  I 
observed  in  the  month  of  May,  1804,  in  the  26tli  and 
27th  degrees  of  UUitude,  a  celerity  of  80  miles  ia  24 
hours,  or  5  feet  every  second,  though  at  this  period  tlte 
north  wind  blew  with  great  violence. .  At  the  eul  (if 
the  gulf  of  Florida,in  the  parallel  of  cape  CannaTeral, 
the  gulf-stream  or  current  of  Florida,  runs  to  the  N.  E. 
Its  rapidity  resembles  that  of  a  torrent,  and  is  some- 
times five  miles  an  hour."  (For  further  infometion 
on  this  snlject,  see  the  article  Current,  and  abo 
Darby*s  Fiew  of  the  United  States^  Philadelphia, 
18S8.)~HumboIdt  endeavoured  to  ascertain  tlte 
comparative  height  of  the  waters  of  this  ooran  along 
its  shores,  and  that  of  the  Pacific  on  the  apposite  skle 
of  the  isthmus,  taking  the  level  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
as  a  standard.  He  found  the  surfiu»  of  the  former 
to  be  six  or  seven  metres  higher  than  that  of  the  latr 
ter  (nineteen  or  twenty-two  feet,  English  mcasurr). 
The  depth  of  the  A.  is  also  extremely  varioos,  in 
many  places  being  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  fathom.  Captain  Scoresby,  in  the  Greenland  sea, 
in  1 817,  plumbed  to  the  greatest  known  depth  which 
a  line  has  reached,  i.  e.  7200  feet  Many  parts  €£ 
this  ocean,  however,  are  thought  to  be  much  deeper. 
—The  saltness  and  specific  gnivihr  of  the  A.  diflrr 
in  various  parts,  and  gradimlly  oiminisfa  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  ui  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie 
British  isles,  the  salt  has  been  stated  at  0Dc^4Kirty- 
eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  water;  and,  aoooiding 
to  Dr  Thomson,  the  proportion  of  saline  OQOtenL« 
does  not  appear  to  differ  much,  whatever  may  be  the 
latitude  in  which  the  water  is  examined.  TlieTBria- 
tion  resulting  from  all  the  observatioas  of  Pam, 
Phipps,  and  Baum^,  is  from  00451  to  0-35  saline 
matter.  The  temperature  of  the  A.  is  highest  be- 
tween 5o  45'  and  6«  15'  N.  lat,  where  it  has  been 
found,  by  actual  observation,  to  vary  fnorn  aboot  R:!* 
5'  to  84*  5'  of  Fahrenheit  Peron  and  HomboUh 
give  several  interesting  results  of  thor  observaUoR«. 
The  currents  and  the  masses  of  ice  which  go  frtm 
the  north,  in  the  general  current,  to  the  equator, 
change  the  temperature  of  the  water  very  much. 
Fragments  of  these  icebergs  occasionally  reach  the 
40th  degree  of  latitude.  In  the  months  of  Jnne  and 
July,  they  add  much  to  the  danger  of  a  gUBage  be- 
tween North  America  and  Europe.  We  do  nnc 
know  that  there  exists  an  exact  comparison  of  Ule 
natural  history  of  the  A.  with  that  of  other  ooeassL 

Atlamtica,  Atland  eOer  Mankeim  ;  a  work,  in  La- 
tin  and  Swedish,  by  O.  Rudbeck,  hi  which  tl.e 
author,  with  great  learning,  labours  to  prove  a  ludi« 
crous  hypothesis,  that  the  Mantis  of  the  amaemt^ 
was  Sweden,  and  that  the  Romans,  Greeks,  English, 
Danes,  and  Germans,  originated  from  Sweden.  The 
work  is  a  typographic  rarity.  The  first  votome  ap- 
peared in  1675-79,  at  Upsal ;  several  editions  of  it 
followed.  The  Ust  Latin  editkxi  is  of  1690,  and 
bears  a  high  price.  Written  copiesof  it  are  hi  arve- 
ral  EuropSin  libraries. 

ATLAimDas ;  pillars,  in  the  form  of  a  man,  uw^ 
in  building,  to  support  a  projection  or  a  ooniioe.  See 
Caryatides, 
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At. Jims;  uaooff  the  ancients,  tlie  name  of  an 

ifttml  in  thr  Atlantic,  of  whicli  vague  accounts  bad 

becB  nenred  fram  ships  which  ttod  Tentured  into 

die  oofM.    Thetr  descriptions  of  its  situation  were 

Iffy  ideioite,  and,  as  they  placed  it  in  a  spot  where 

■iiimids  00  island  was  found,  it  was  supposed  tliat 

it  W  mk.    Bat  some  persons  imagine  tliat  Phoeni- 

du  or  Caithaginian  merchant-ships  (as  we  know 

happeaed  to  a  Portuguese  ship  in  the  time  of  Colum- 

bH  bfi|g  driren  Obt  of  their  course  by  storms  and 

nrrmu,  were  forced  over  to  the  American  coasts, 

from  wiiich  they  afterwards  fortunately  returned  to 

iMooatrT;  and  that,  therefiore,  the  island  of  A. 

■cntioord  by  Plato,  as  well  as  the  great  nameless 

■badflpokro  of  by  Diodonis,  Pliny,  and  Amobius, 

va»  Boching  more  than  what  is  now  called  America, 

-The  most  distinct  account  of  the  idaod  of  A.  is  in 

Pkto's  Tm^mt.    See  JOanUca, 

Atlas  ;  a  chain  of  mountains  which  extends  over 
ft  Iftife  part  of  Northern  Africa.  The  Greater  A. 
nuH  thfough  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  as  far  south 
ft»  Saiwa,  and  is  more  than  llfiOQ  feet  high.  The 
Lnwr  A.  extends  from  Morocco,  towards  Oie  N.  £., 
to  (he  northern  coasi.— The  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
a«fBed  ihis  mountain  to  a  Titan,  son  of  Japetus 
•ad  Ciyoene.  Jupiter,  the  conqueror  of  the  Titans, 
nodromed  him  to  bear  the  vault  of  heaven ;  which 
frhir  ime  from  his  lofty  stature.  He  was  ^owed 
vtth  wisdom,  and  later  accounts  ascribe  to  him  much 
^Mvledie,  particuhirly  of  astronomy.  By  Pleione, 
(be  duster  of  Oceanus,  he  had  seven  daiu^hters, 
vbo,  aoder  the  name  of  Pleiadet  (called,  likewise, 
9bft  their  fiither,  Ailaniide$)y  shone  in  the  heavens. 
Acoording  to  some,  he  was  also  the  fiither  of  the 
llyid^— ^/Am,  in  anatomy,  is  the  name  of  the.first 
vfitthim  of  the  ne<:k,  which  supports  the  head — At- 
Ut,  in  oonmerce ;  a  silk  cloth  manu&ctured  in  the 
Eftst  ladies.  The  manufiu;ture  is  admirable,  and, 
»  yet,  inimitable  by  Europeans ;  yet  it  has  not  that 
*»fin,  which  the  French  know  how  to  give  to  their 
vlk  mstt^^AUa^f  a  ikime  given  to  collections  of 
nips  ftnd  chart* ;  so  called  from  the  giant  who  sup- 
Ptftcd  heaven.  This  name  was  first  used  to  signify 
*  r«gi^hical  system,  by  Gerard  Mercator,  in  the 
tuhctfltary. 

AnuttracaB;  commonly,  the  air  in  which  our 
Qith  appears  to  swim ;  but,  in  the  widest  sense,  it  is 
Uat  oasri  of  thin,  ekstic  fluid,  with  which  any  body 
*»  oiapletely  surrounded.  Hence  we  speak  of  an 
•imtsfhrw  of  the  son,  of  the  moon,  of  tlie  planets, 
(^electric and  magnetic  bodies, &c.,  the  existence  of 
»fcch  may  not  be  fully  proved,  but  is  more  or  less 
pv^itiable.  It  is  certain  that  our  earth  has  an  atmos- 
|^i«f^,  by  wfaidi,  according  to  the  preceding  delini- 
t'd*  «e  ondentand  the  surrounding  body  of  air  and 
I' *pQar.  By  means  of  its  weight,  the  air  is  insepara- 
^f  fmattted  with  the  earth,  and  presses  on  it  ac- 
fwdi^  to  the  laws  of  heavy,  elastic  fluids.  Its 
^^^  ivnsure  is  equal  to  its  weight,  and,  like  Uuit 
«f  ill  Ahcr  heavy,  elastic  fluids,  is  exerted  equally 
<•  ftH  fidfSL  If,  now,  by  any  circumstance,  a  stronger 
pwsie  is  exerted  on  one  side,  certam  phenomena 
•»  obsrved,  which  continue  till  the  equilibrium  is 


l^^icrrd.    Thus,  for  instance,  water  ascends,  in  the 

^  «f  a  pomp,  above  its  general  level,  as  soon  as  a 

I  a  maae  between  it  and  the  piston,  which  is 


i  pomp,  above  its  general  level,  as  soon  as  a 
IS  maae  between  it  and  the  piston,  which  is 
^1*^  ap.  The  cause  of  this  b  the  disturbance  of 
(he  t^oiUhrium,  since  the  air  without  the  bore  presses 
« the  vacer  without,  while  no  air  is  present  within. 
oj  wins  of  this  pressure,  if  the  bore  is  long  enough, 
"»  viirr  may  be  raised  to  the  height  of  Uiiity-two 
•^  ft  ladf  leet.  This  is  the  weight  with  virhich  the 
■tiwiqihew  presses  on  the  earth,  and  which  is  equal 
to  thr  iifvwv  of  an  ocean  thirty-two  and  a  half  feet 
**IS  V*d  over  the  whole  earth.    Hence  it  fol- 


lows, that,  at  twenty-eight  inches  barometrical, 
height,  the  atmosphere  presses  with  a  weight  of 
32,440  pounds  on  the  human  body,  estimated  at 
fifteen  square  feet.  The  man  does  not  perceive  this 
pressure,  because  the  air  entirely  surrounds  him,  and 
is,  besides,  within  him.  On  account  of  its  elasticity, 
it  presses  in  everv  direction,  even  from  within  tlie 
man  outwards,  and  consequently  counterbalances  the 
air  spread  over  the  body.  That  the  atmosphere  has 
not  a  uniform  density,  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that 
the  lower  strata  of  the  air  have  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  upper  ones,  on  which  account  they  must  be- 
come  more  compressed  and  denser.  Acoordine  to 
the  law  of  Mariotte,  tlie  density  of  the  atmosphere 
diminishes  in  geometrical,  while  the  height  increases 
m  arithmetical  progression.  This  law  may  not  hold 
at  the  extreme  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  because  the 
air  at  that  height,  free  from  all  pressure,  must  be 
completely  in  its  natural  state.  The  height  of  the 
atmosphere  has  bec»n  estimated,  by  natural  philoso- 
phers, at  from  thirty  to  forty  miles— partly  from  the 
pressure  which  it  exerts,  partly  from  the  twilight; 
since  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  the  air,  as  fiir  as  it 
reflects  light  or  receives  illumination,  belongs  to  our 
planeL  Delambre,  however  {Atironomiey  vol.  iii.,  p. 
337),  considers  this  height  to  be  almost  forty-six 
miles,  which,  remarkably  enough,  Keoler  has  mei>- 
tioned  in  the  Cap.  Asir.,f.  73.  According  to  the  ad- 
mirable paper  of  Dr  Wollaston,  on  the  limits  of  tlie 
atmosphere,  the  height  cannot  be  less  than  forty, 
or  more  than  fifty  miles.  (See  Phil.  Trans,)^\ii 
respect  to  its  form,  (be  atmosphere  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  spheroid,  elevated  at  the  equator,  on  ac- 
count of  the  aiurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  great  rarefaction  of  tlie  air  by  the 
sun's  rays,  which  there  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence. The  constituent  parts  of  the  earth*s  atmos- 
phere are  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  whicli  are  found 
every  where,  and  at  all  times,  nearly  in  the  propor- 
tion of  79  to  21.  Beside  these,  there  is  a  small  por- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  a  variable  portion  of  aqueous 
vapour,  and  a  very  small,  indefinite  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen. (See  Gas,)  It  also  contains,  in  the  form  of 
vapour,  a  multitude  of  adventitious  substances,  in 
those  injurious  mixtures  known  under  the  name  mias 
mato,the  nature  of  which  can  hardly  be  investig:ited. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  these  different  ingredients 
are  united,  various  hypoUieses  have  been  formed,  of 
which  that  of  Dalton,  which  denies  a  chemical  mix- 
ture, is  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  but  also  the  mast 
opposed.  See  De  Luc's  Recherchet  sur  lea  Afotlifi- 
catioM  de  VAtmotpherey  2  vols.  4U>.,  Geneva,  1772  (in 
German,  Leipsic,  1776— 78),  and  the  section  (/'^/yam- 
pKere^  m  Blot's  TraUi  tTAsirorumie  Physique,  2d  ed., 
Paris,  1810,  3  vols.  On  the  atmosphere  of  tlie  sun, 
moon,  and  the  other  planets,  see  the  respective 
articles.    See,  also.  Air, 

Atoms;  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  some 
philosophers,  the  primary  parts  of  elementary  matter 
not  any  further  divisible.  Moschus  of  Sidon,  who  is 
said  to  have  lived  before  the  Trojan  war,  taught,  as 
we  are  told,  that  the  original  matter  is  composed  ot 
small,  indivisible  bodies.  Leucippus  ^610  B.  C.) 
established  a  system  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
world,  resting  on  the  mixture  of  atoms,  in  which 
chance  governed,  in  opposition  to  the  immaterial 
system  of  the  Eleatics,  who  contended,  tliat  whatever 
existed  was  only  one  being,  and  that  all  apparent 
changes  in  the  universe  are  mere  illusions  or  sense. 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  extended  this  system :  tlie 
hitter,  particularly,  made  many  additions  to  it.  Lu- 
cretius, and,  among  the  modems,  Gassendi,  have 
illustrated  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  Descartes  form- 
ed from  this  his  system  of  the  vortices.  >i  ewton  and 
Boerhaave  supposed  tliat  the  original  matter  consisu 
2  8— T  2 
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of  hard,  ponderable,  impenetrable,  inactive,  and  im- 
mutable paitides,  finom  the  variety  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which,  the  variety  of  bodies  originates.  A 
system  founded  on  the  theory  of  atoms  is  called 
aUmiCy  e.  g,,  that  of  le  Sage ;  sometimes  it  is  also 
called  corpuscular  phUoaophy^  and  is  opposed  to  the 
dynamic  theory,  (See  this  article.)  In  Germany, 
the  theory  of  atoms  finds  very  few  adherents :  it  is 
generally  theught,  in  that  country,  a  gross  conoep- 
tion  of  the  universe,  and  a  very  unsatismctory  one,  as 
it  only  removes  the  question  respecting  the  nature  of 
matter  one  step  farther.  In  France  and  Britain,  the 
number  of  believers  in  it  is  greater. 

ATOinc  Thtory,  m  ehemUtry,  Two  opposite  opi- 
nions have  long  existed  concerning  the  ultimate 
elements  of  matter.  It  is  supposed,  according  to  one 
party,  that  every  particle  of  matter,  however  small, 
may  be  divided  into  smaller  portions,  provided  our 
instruments  and  organs  were  adapted  to  the  opera- 
tion. Their  opponents  contend,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  matter  is  composed  of  certain  atoms,  which  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  further  division. 
These  opposite  opinions  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
keenly  contested,  and  with  variable  success,  accord- 
ing to  the  acuteness  or  ingenuity  of  their  respective 
clmmpions.  But  it  was  at  hist  perceived  that  no 
positive  data  existed  capable  of  deciding  the  question ; 
and  its  interest,  therefore,  gradually  declined.  The 
progress  of  modem  chemisUy  has  revived  the  gene- 
ral attention  to  this  controversy,  by  affording  a  fiu- 
stronger  argument  in  favour  of  the  atomic  constitu- 
tion of  bodies  than  was  ever  advanced  before,  and 
which  seems  almost  uresistible.  We  have  only,  in 
&ct,  to  assume,  with  Mr  Dalton,  that  all  bodies  are 
composed  of  ultimate  atoms,  the  weight  of  which  is 
different  in  different  kinds  of  matter,  and  we  explain 
at  once  various  laws  of  chemical  imion.  According 
to  this  view,  every  compound  is  formed  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  atoms  of  its  constituents.  An  atom  of 
A.  may  combine  with  1, 2,  3,  or  more  atoms  of  B— 
an  arrangement  on  which  depends  the  law  of  multi- 
ples. If  water,  for  example,  is  composed  of  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  and  an  atom  of  oxygen,  it  follows  that 
every  compound  of  hydrogen  with  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  oxygen,  must  contain  2,  3,  or  more  atoms  of 
oxygen ;  some  multiple,  in  a  word,  bv  a  whole  number 
of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  water.  It  is 
equally  clear,  from  this  view  of  the  composition  of 
water,  that  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  is  eight 
times  heavier  than  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  The  rela- 
tive weight  of  the  atoms  of  other  substances  may  be 
determined  in  a  simihir  manner.  Thus  an  atom  of 
carbon  is  six  times,  an  atom  of  sulphur  sixteen  times, 
and  an  atom  of  chlorine  thirty-six  times,  heavier  tiian 
an  atom  of  hydrogen ;  and  this  explains  why  they 
unite  with  one  anwier  in  the  proportions  expressed 
by  those  numbers.  What  are  called  the  proportional 
Humbert  are,  in  fact,  nothing  else  but  the  relative 
weights  of  atoms.  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  laws 
of  chemical  union  are  the  effect  of  chance :  there 
must  be  some  cause  for  them  in  the  nature  of  the 
ultimate  particles  of  matter.  This  cause,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  is  completely  supplied  by  Uie  supposed 
atomic  constitution  of  bodies,  which  accounts  for  the 
phenomena  in  the  most  beautiful  and  consistent  man- 
ner. So  perfect,  indeed,  is  the  explanation,  that  the 
existence  of  these  laws  might  have  been  predicted 
by  the  aid  of  the  atomic  hypothesis  long  before  they 
were  actually  discovered  by  analysis.  But  these  are 
not  the  only  arguments  which  we  at  present  possess 
in  &vour  of  the  existence  of  ultimate  indivisible  par- 
tides  of  matter.  Doctor  WoUaston,  in  his  paper  on 
the  Finite  Extent  of  the  Atmosphere  (PhHotopAical 
Trantaction*,  1822),  has  defended  this  side  of  the 
question  on  a  new  and  independent  principle ;  and 


the  proof  he  has  given  of  the  atomic  constitiition  of 
bodies  appear*  decisive.  Some  chemists,  even  wiUi- 
out  expressly  adopting  the  atomic  theory  itself  bav^ 
followed  Mr  Dalton  in  the  use  of  the  terms  aUm  and 


atomic  weight,  in  preference  to  prooortum,  eombmm^ 
proporiiony  eptivalent,  and  others  ot  a  like  kind.  Ail 
these  appdlations,  however,  have  the  same  signifies, 
tion;  and,  in  using  the  word  atom,  instead  of  ibr 
others,  it  should  be  held  hi  mind  that  it  merely  de- 
notes the  proportions  in  which  bodies  unite ;  that  it 
is  the  expression  of  a  fact  which  will  lenain  the 
same,  whether  the  atomic  hypothesis  which  WBggmt^ 
the  employment  of  the  term  be  true  or  &lse.  Thm 
is  one  circumstance  which,  at  first  view,  oeeins  Ikw> 
tile  to  the  supposed  atomic  constitution  of  natter. 
According  to  the  law  of  multiples  (see  Chemical 
Efuioalents),  oxygen  in  the  three  oxides  of  lend  is  ia 
the  ratio  of  I :  if :  2 ;  so  that,  if  we  reganl  the  pitK 
toxide  as  composed  of  one  oombininff  proportion  of 
lead  to  one  proportion  of  oxygen,  toe  aeoond  will 
contain  one  prt^iorUon  and  a  Imlf,  or,  acoording  to 
the  atomic  theory,  one  atom  and  a  half  of  oxygen. 
Now,  thousfa  the  half  of  a  combining  prapoftkm  may 
be  admitted,  the  existence  of  half  an  indivirible  par- 
ticle of  matter  is  inconceivable;  and  this  dnami- 
stance  would  be  fatal  to  the  atomic  theory,  were  there 
not  some  satis&ctory  mode  of  accounting  for  it  Se- 
veral explanations  might  be  brought  forward,  (hie 
of  them,  which  has  found  its  advocates,  rests  oo  the 
supposition  that  what  is  called  the  protoxide,  is,  in 
reality,  composed  of  one  atom  of  leid  to  two  atosH 
of  oxygen ;  and  that  the  real  protoxide  has  not  yH 
been  msoovered.  Another  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  anomaly  is,  by  regarding  the  present  dentoxide 
as  composed  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  conboM-d 
with  each  other.  A  third  method  is,  by  doublln; 
both  elements  of  the  anomalous  componnd,  by  wtiidj 
the  exact  ratio  is  preserved,  and  the  idea  of  tlie  frac- 
tion of  an  atom  is  avoided.  Thus  the  protoonie  and 
peroxide  of  iron  are  composed,  the  fiist,  of  one  pro- 
portion, or  28  of  metal  +  8  of  oxygen,  and  the  sr- 
cond,  of  28  of  metal  -f  an  atom  axid  a  half,  or  12  of 
oxygen ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thinfrt  of  5<x, 
or  two  atoms  of  iron,  to  24,  or  three  atoms  oToxycm. 
These  observations  prove,  that  the  oocurrenoe  of  half 
proportions  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  atomic  cow 
stitution  of  bodies:  they  show  that  the  diflicolty  is 
explicable,  and  probably  will,  in  the  progresB  of  db- 
covery,  be  entirely  removed.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  aUow  any  spe^ 
culati  ve  notions  on  the  subject  to  interfere  with  actaal 
practice ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  best  at  once  to  admit 
the  occurrence  of  half  proportions ;  and,  if  any  one 
prefer  the  term  atom  to  equivalent  or  proponUm^  l»^ 
must  submit  to  the  somewhat  janring  expressioo  %ji 
half  an  atom,  Mr  Dalton  supposes  that  the  atons 
of  bodies  are  spherical,  and  has  invented  certain 
symbols  to  represent  the  mode  in  which  he  copoei^-s 
they  may  combine  together.  (See  liis  Nt^  Syetrm 
of  Chemical  PhilotojAy.)— There  are  several  ao^N- 
tions  relative  to  the  nature  of  atoms,  most  of  wliich 
will,  perhaps,  never  be  decided.  Of  thb  nature  arw 
the  questions  which  relate  to  the  actual  form,  siar, 
and  weight  of  atoms,  and  to  the  circumstanors  in 
which  they  mutually  differ.  All  Unit  we  know  witls 
any  certainty  is,  that  their  weights  do  differ,  and  Ify 
exact  analysis  the  ratios  between  them  may  be  de^ 
termined.  The  numbers  which  indicate  the  combb». 
ing  proportions  of  bodies,  are,  in  foct,  the  relativr 
weights  of  their  atoms. 

Atooi,  or  Arrow  A,  or  Aitowat,  or  Towi ;  one  n« 
the  Sandwich  islands,  in  the  Pacific  ocean ;  abmit 
thirty  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  aooofding  to 
some ;  others  make  it  300  miles  in  dreimifrrnirv>. 
It  has  a  good  road  and  anchoring-place  on  tho  5.  H  « 
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ride  of  Ihp  isfauid,  called  fVymoa^  It  is  supposed  to 
eootainltOOO  inhabitants.  The  natives  make  canoes 
of  Im  voriunanship.  Some  of  them,  from  the  fre- 
^vfltnats  of  British  and  American  navigators,  are 
•UeioeanTvrse  in  English.  Several  Europeans  re- 
adr  bm.  Loo.  200>  2(y  E. ;  lat  21«  57'  N.  See 
Sadtrkk  Itimdt. 

Atusatb;  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gallia 
Brifiea,  vho  possessed  that  part  of  Gaul  afterwards 
<iiifd^|r«0Kr.  A  colonj  of  them  settled  in  Britain, 
(w  DWDtions  them  as  one  of  the  nations  con. 
ft^irntedai^inst  him,  and  as  having  engaged  to  fur- 
Bish  15,000  troops  to  the  allied  army.  The  Atre- 
Utra,  or  Atrefaatii,  in  Britain,  resided  next  to  the 
Hibnd,  in  a  part  of  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire. 
Tli^  vera  one  of  the  tribes  which  submitted  to 

AniBPs,  in  fiibnlons  historj,  son  of  Pelops  and 
ilippodsinia.  He  and  his  brother  Thyestes  mur- 
(iinTd  their  half-brother  Chrysfppus,  from  jealousy 
of  the  afliBction  entertained  for  him  by  their  i»- 
tber.  Thneupoo,  they  fled  to  Eurystheus,  with 
«tia»  dauchter,  iBrope,  A.  united  himself,  and, 
•ft«T  the  death  of  his  fiither-in-law,  became  king 
«f  Mycrae.  Thyestes,  yielding  to  an  unlawful  pos- 
^Mio  for  the  wife  of  his  broUier,  dishonoured  his 
htii  and  had  two  sons  by  her.  A.,  after  the  dis- 
cmrry  df  this  injury,  banished  Thyestes,  with  his 
«n.  Thirstily  for  revenge,  Thyestes  conveyed 
ivay  Kcrrtly  a  mm  of  his  br^er,  and  instigated  him 
lo  marder  his  own  father.  This  design  was  dis- 
covRvd,  and  the  youth,  whom  A.  thou^t  to  be  the 
«A  of  bis  brother,  was  put  to  death.  Too  lato  did 
thr  unhappy  &ther  perceive  his  mistake.  A  horrible 
r^vcoge  was  necessary  to  eive  him  consolation.  He 
F^tfowd  lo  be  reooocUed  to  Thyestes,  and  invited 
kjm,  with  his  two  sons,  to  a  feast,  and,  after  he  had 
a«sd  the  latter  to  be  secretly  slain,  he  placed  a 
•Ivh  Bade  of  their  flesh  before  Thyestes,  and,  when 
^  had  iniihed  eating,  brought  the  bones  of  his  sons, 
and  shoved  hhn,  with  a  sconiful  smile,  the  dreadful 
'^pvnifre  which  he  bad  taken.  At  this  spectacle,  the 
P^  «y,  the  sun  turned  back  in  his  course,  in  order 
M  to  throw  light  upon  such  a  horrible  deed. 

Atsims,    ^  Agamemmm, 

Anrr  (Njwr,  Fr. ;  irippen,  Dutch)  is  applied  in- 
«ftfCBtly  to  the  andior  or  to  the  sails,  llie  anchor 
^  strip  {defvnfSe),  when  it  is  dmwn  out  of  the  ground 
g  « i>ffpfndicnlar  direction,  either  by  the  cable  or 
'^'TOpe.  The  top-sails  are  said  to  be  atrip,  when 
ihey  ire  hoisted  up  to  the  mast-head,  or  to  their 
«B<M  extent 

^ATiomr  is  a  deflcieiit  nourishment  of  the  body. 
jTwe  are  many  diseases  fai  idiich  the  body  becomes 
•  Z*^  lean  and  emaciated,  appears  deprived  of 
PC— on  noorishment,  and,  for  that  reason,  of  its 
^^ottna  strength.  It  is  only,  therefore,  in  those 
<*^  ia  which  the  emaciation  constantly  increases, 
^itcoBstitoaea  a  peculiar  dttease ;  for  when  it  is 
*f^  a  symptom  of  other  common  diseases,  it  ceases 
•iA  the  disease,  as  being  merely  a  consequence  of 
rm  eracuatioos,  or  of  the  diminished  usefulness  or 
^'■P't^digestlooofthe  nourishment  received.  But, 
»Wii  esMiation  or  atrophy  constitutes  a  disease  by 
**^  k  depends  upon  causes  peculiar  to  this  state 
*J*«  ifiiBn.  These  causes  are,  permanent,  op- 
F'vivY,  and  exhausting  passions,  organic  disease,  a 
■>*of  jwoper  food  or  of  pure  air,  exhausting  dis- 
^***i  is  aenroos  or  malignant  fevers,  suppurations  in 
apitBBtofgans,  as  the  lungs,  the  liver,  &c  Copious 
'^''^^Mwas  of  blind,  saliva,  semen,  ftc,  are  also  apt 
lo  pKAttt  thb  ffisease,  and,  on  this  account,  lying.in 
•*«™,  and  nnnes  who  are  of  slender  constitution, 
•jd  thoae  who  are  too  much  addicted  to  vcnery,  are 
'<««  ihe  salijects  of  tliis  complaint.  This  sUitt*  uf  tlie 


system  is  also  sometimes  produced  by  poisons,  e.  g., 
arsenic,  mercury,  lead,  in  miners,  painters,  gilders, 
&C.  A  species  of  atrophy  takes  place  in  old  people, 
in  whom  an  entire  loss  of  strength  and  flesh  biings  on 
a  termination  of  life  without  uie  occurrence  of  any 
positive  disorder.  It  is  known  as  the  martmntu  seniiig, 
or  atrophy  of  old  people.  Atrophy  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  infimcy,  as  a  consequence  of  improper, 
unwholesome  food,  exposure  to  cold,  damp,  or  impure 
air,  &c.,  producing  a  superabundance  of  mucus  in  the 
bowels,  wonns,  oratnictions  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
followed  by  extreme  emaciation,  which  state  ofthings 
is  often  fotal,  although  the  efforts  of  the  physician 
are  sometimes  successful,  when  all  the  causes  of  the 
disease  have  been  previously  removed.  A  local 
state  of  the  same  kind  is  sometimes  produced  in  sin- 
gle limbs,  by  palsies,  or  the  pressure  of  tumours  upon 
Uie  nerves  of  the  limb,  &c.,  and  is  generally  curable 
by  removing  the  cause. 

ATBoros ;  one  of  the  Fates,  (q.  v.) 

AiTACcA,  Italian  {aitach),  signifies,  in  music,  that 
a  passage  is  to  follow  another  immediately ;  e.  g., 
aUacca  allegro. 

Attachmh«t,  in  English  law,  implies  the  taking  or 
apprehending  of  a  person  by  virtue  of  a  writ  or  pre- 
cept. It  is  distinguished  from  an  arrett  by  proceed- 
ing out  of  a  higher  court  by  precept  or  writ ;  whereas 
the  latter  proceeds  out  of  an  inferior  court  by  precept 
only.  An  arrest  lies  only  against  the  body  of  a  man ; 
whereas  an  attachment  lies  often  against  the  goods 
only,  and  sometimes  against  the  body  and  goods. 
In  some  countries,  a  creditor  may  previously  attadi 
another  person's  property,  real  or  personal,  to  satis- 
fy the  iudgment  he  may  recover :  in  other  states, 
no  sucn  vrevious  attachment  can  ordinarily  be 
made,  and  is  permitted  only  in  case  of  absconding 
debtors,  or  other  particulariy  excepted  cases.  And 
the  more  general  and  prevailing  rule  throughout  the 
world  is,  that  the  property  of  a  person  can  be  seised 
only  in  pursuance  of  a  judicial  order  or  decree,  made 
upon  testimony  being  produced,  and  the  party  heard ; 
and  between  a  creditor  and  debtor,  the  more  general 
and  almost  universal  rule  is,  that  the  creditor  cannot 
seise  the  goods  or  property  of  his  alleged  debtor 
until  the  debt  is  established  by  the  proceKiings  of  a 
judicial  tribunal.  In  refmrd  to  the  person,  attach- 
ments or  arrests  are  mrae  for  a  variety  of  causes, 
and  among  others,  for  debt.  But,  in  respect  to  an 
arrest  of  the  person,  as  well  as  that  of  property,  the 
laws  of  most  countries  do  not  permit  the  person  of 
any  dtisen  to  be  seised  and  imprisoned  without  a 
decree  or  judgment  of  a  court  oirectly  authorising 
the  arrest  But  in  some  of  the  states  of  the  Ame- 
rican Union,  a  creditor  to  the  amount  of  five  dol- 
lars, or  some  other  amount,  greater  or  smaller,  may  ar- 
rest his  debtor,  at  the  commencement  of  the  process 
against  him,  in  order  that  the  creditor  may  have  his 
body  to  levy  execution  upon,  when  the  debt  shall  be 
established  by  a  judidal  decree  or  judgment.  But 
attachment  of  the  person  for  this  cause  is  not'  per- 
mitted by  the  laws  of  most  countries,  except  in  cases 
of  the  apprehended  absconding  of  the  debtor ;  this 
being  an  exception  to  the  rule  moHt  generally  adopts 
ed,  which  is,  that  the  creditor  first  establishes  his 
debt,  and  gets  judgment  and  execution  upon  it,  be- 
fore he  can  use  it  as  an  instrument  for  violating  the 
personal  liberty  of  his  debtor.  In  cases  of  alleged 
crime,  the  person  of  the  accused  party  is  seised,  and 
he  is  imprisoned,  or  compelled  to  give  bail  by  the 
laws  of  all  countries  ;  but  he  is  most  generally  first 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  peimTtted  to  show 
cause  against  being  imprisoned,  or  required  to  give 
bail. •- Another  cause  of  attachment  is,  tlie  defend- 
ant's not  appearing  at  court,  after  being  summoiipd 
by  subpcsna  fan  order  of  court  pre&cribing  a  penalty 
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in  case  of  disobedience)  out  of  a  court  of  chancery. 
His  not  obeying  is  considered  to  be  a  contempt  of 
tiie  court,  which  thereupon  orders  him  to  be  arrested, 
and  brought  into  court.  But  attachment  for  this 
cause  is  not  made  in  a  court  of  law ;  for  if  the  de- 
fendant, being  summoned,  does  not  appear,  on  being 
called  in  court,  his  de&ult  is  noted,  and  the  court 
proceeds  to  give  judgment  against  him,  upon  such 
testimony  as  the  plaintiff  may  produce.  One  reason 
of  this  distinction  between  a  court  of  equity  and  a 
court  of  law  is,  ttiat  the  presence  and  agency  of  the 
defendant  are  requisite,  in  many  equity  cases,  in  or- 
der to  carry  into  effect  the  Judgment  of  the  court ; 
as  when  the  court  decrees  the  specific  execution  of 
an  agreement,  or  the  rendering  of  an  account,  or 
tlie  (Ssclosure  of  facts  by  the  defendant  upon  his 
oath.  Attachments  are  issued  by  courts  for  various 
other  contempts,  as  against  an  officer  of  a  court,  for 
abusing  the  process  of  the  court,  e.  g.,  if  he  refuse  to  ex- 
ecute it  without  a  bribe  from  a  party ;  against  a  witness 
who  refuses  to  appear  when  summoned  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  testimony,  or  who  refuses  to  testify,  after  he 
has  appeared,  before  a  court  of  law  or  a  grand  jury ; 
against  any  person,  whether  an  officer  of  the  court,  a 
party,  witness,  or  mere  bystander,  for  disorderly  con- 
duct in  the  presence  of  the  court,  whereby  its  proceed- 
ings are  disturbed  and  the  administration  of  justice  in- 
terrupted ;  for  attempting  to  corrupt  a  juryman,  or  for- 
cibly detain  a  witness  who  is  summoned  to  testily  in  a 
ease ;  for  publishing  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  while  a  cause  is  pending,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  minds  of  the  judges  or  jurors  may  be  preju- 
diced by  such  publication ;  for  obstructing  the  serving 
any  writ  or  process  of  the  court ;  for  taking  out  an  exe- 
cution where  there  is  no  judgment ;  anal  in  general, 
an  attachment  lies  against  any  person  who  directly 
obstructs  or  interferes  with  the  regular  administra- 
tion of  justice.  It  lies  against  the  judges  of  an  in- 
ferior court  who  proceed  in  a  case  contrary  to  the  or- 
der of  a  superior  court 

Attachment,  forkion,  is  the  attachment,  by  a  cre- 
ditor, of  a  debt  due  to  his  debtor  from  a  third  person ; 
called  foreign  attachment,  from  its  being  one  mode 
of  securing  debts  due  from  foreigners.  In  Scotland, 
it  is  caXleaassiMtmg  the  debt.  In  London,  the  pro- 
cess is  called  a  garnuhment,  or  warning,  the  person 
summoned  being  the  garnishee.  The  same  process 
is  in  some  of  the  United  States,  called  the  trustee 
process,  and  the  person  summoned  is  called  the  trus- 
tee, on  the  supposition  of  his  having  in  his  hands 
and  possession,  or  being  intrusted  with,  the  money 
or  goods  of  the  principal  debtor.— The  general  rule, 
as  to  arresting  debts  due  from  third  persons,  by  for. 
eign  attachment,  is,  that  only  absolute  debts  can  be 
so  attached,  not  the  claims  which  the  principal  debtor 
may  have  against  the  garnishee,  or  supposed  trustee, 
for  damages  on  account  of  trespasses  and  wrongs 
done  to  him  by  the  garnishee  or  supposed  trustee. 
As  the  process  is  instituted  to  recover  a  supposed 
debt  due  to  the  pUintiff  from  the  principal  defendant, 
by  obtaining  satisfaction  of  a  debtor  of  that  defendant, 
he  must  have  notice,  and  be  made  a  party  to  the 
suit,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  dispute  the  demand 
of  the  plaintiff;  ana  the  law,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  allows  the  garnishee  or  trustee,  if  he  be  really 
a  debtor  to  the  principal  defendant,  to  take  upon 
himself  the  defence  against  the  plaintiflHs  demand. 

Attacv.  Every  combat  consists  of  attack  and  de- 
fence :  the  first,  with  few  exceptions,  wUl  always  be 
more  advantageous :  hence  an  experienced  general 
chooses  it.  if  possible,  even  in  a  detiuisive  war.  No- 
thing is  more  ruinous  than  to  lose  ite  advantage ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  to  deprive  an 
adversary  of  it,  and  to  confine  him  to  the  defensive. 
The  attack  is  directed  according  to  the  oonditkm  and 


position  of  the  enemy,  according  to  the  purpose  of 
the  war,  according  b>  place^  time,  and  circumscaiic»-s. 
Manv  modes  and  combinations  are  allowable.    Ttie 
simplest  and  most  unexpected  form  will  be  the  U-st. 
On  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  tlie  troops,  the  correct 
and   quick  execution .  of  the  attack  will  drpeud. 
Those  attacks  are  the  best,  where  all  the  forces  can 
be  directed  in  concert  towards  that  point  of  the  «oe- 
my  on  which  his  position  depends.    If  he  be  beacrn 
at  this  point,  the  resistance  at  others  will  be  withuitt 
concert  or  energy.    Sometimes  it  may  be  of  advan- 
tage to  attack  the  weakest  side  of  the  enemy,  if  in 
this  way  a  fatal  blow  can  be  given  to  him ;  otherwise ; 
an  attack  at  this  point  is  not  advisable,  because  it 
leads  to  no  decisive  results,  leaves  the  stronger  points 
to  be  overcome  afterwards,  and  divides  the  fatce  of 
the  assailant.    In  most  cases,  the  enemy  may  be  de- 
feated, if  his  forces '  can  be  divided,  and  the  sevcxal 
parts  attacked  in  detail.    The  worst  form  of  attack 
is  that  which  extends  the  assailing  troops  in  long, 
weak  lines,  or  scatters  them  in  divenring  directiuM. 
It  is  always  unfortunate  to  adopt  half  measures,  ai«i 
not  aim  to  attain  the  object  at  any  price.     Instead  of 
saving  power,  these  consume  it  in  fruitless  efforts, 
and  sacrifices  are  made  in  vain.    Feeble  assaults  and 
protracted  sieges  are  of  this  ruinous  character.    The 
forms  of  attack  in  a  battle,  which  have  betn  used 
from  the  earliest  times,  are  divided  by  the  tadidans 
into,  1.  the  parallel.    This  is  the  most  natural  fonn, 
and  even  the  troops  attacked  strive  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  preserve  it ;  for  as  long  as  tliey  can  do  so, 
they  retain  their  connexion,  and  the  power  of  apply. 
ing  their  force  as  occasion  may  require;  but,  lor  Uu« 
very  reason,  it  is  not  the  best  form  of  attack,  because 
it  leaves  the  defensive  party  too  long  in  poeiaes^ion 
of  his  advantages.    2.    The  form  in   which   both 
the  wings  attack,  and  the  centre  is  ke{>t  back. 
Where  ue  front  of  the  enemy  is  weak,  (the  only 
case  in  which  it  is  practicable),  it  a|^>ears  indeed, 
overpowering.    S.  The  form  in  which  tlie  centre 
is  pushed  forward,  and  the  wings  kept  back,  will 
hardly  ever  be  chosen,  on  account  of  several  evidrM 
disadvantages.    4.  The  famous  oblique  mode,  where 
one  wine  advances  to  engage,  whilst  the  other  is 
kept  bac^,  and  occupies  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
by  pretending  an  attack.    Epaminondas,  if  not  the 
inventor  of  this  form,  knew,  at  least,  how  to  employ 
it  to  the  greatest  advantage.    Whilst  the  wing  which 
remained  Mhind  engaged  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
he  increased,  continually,  the  strength  of  the  one 
advancing,  which  he  led  against  the  flank  of  ii>r 
enemy,  with  a  view  of  overpowering  it  hy  numeric&l 
superiority.    The  success  of  this  mode  is  alii  ost  cer- 
tain, provided  the  enemy  takes  no  measures  againac 
it    In  our  times,  this  form  of  attack  is  execuUii  in 
another  way :— whilst  engaging  the  enemy,  his  flank 
is  surrounded  by  detached  corps,  which  nil,  at  the 
same  time,  on  his  rear.    If  he  suflers  this  quietly,  he 
is  vanquished.    The  enemy's  attention  is  kept  occu- 
pied, during  such  operations,  mostly  by  feigned  ai* 
tacks  or  movements,  which  are  called,  in  geneivl, 
demonstrations,  and  are  intended  to  keep  him  in  error 
conceming  the  real  object.    (On  the  attack  of  for- 
tresses, see  the  article  Siege.)    Field  Ibrtificatkais  are 
attacked  with  columns,  if  possible,  fiom  several  sides 
at  the  same  time,  and  with  impetuosity.    Commonly, 
the  artillery  breaks  a  way  beforehand,  destroys  the 
works,  and  disturbs  the  garrison. 

ATTAiNDca  is,  by  the  common  law,  the  fsormptkni 
of  blood,  or  stain  consequent  upon  a  penoo*s  bt-aig 
adjudged  guilty  of  a  capital  oflence,  in  wiiich  ^lae 
tlie  law  set  a  note  of  infamy  upon  him,  and  put  him 
out  of  its  protection,  taking  no  further  ccDcemalxMii 
him,  except  that  he  shoukl  be  executed.  But  tliis 
attainder  ooes  not  take  phice  until  judgment  fa  pau- 
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him.  It  might  be  by  confession,  as 
mtea  the  party  plmdrd  guilty,  or  by  Terdict,  when 
Iv  pliaded  not  guilty,  Bad  was  foiind  guilty  by  the 

AmuET  is  a  writ  at  the  oommoo  law  against  a  jury 
U  s  Use  verdict.  It  might  be  brought  by  a  party 
Kgrieted,  and  lay  where  the  jury  found  a  verdict 
tgsuatL  the  evidence,  or  found  a  &ct  foreign  to  the 
r^idenoe,  or  where  their  verdict  was  against  well- 
iiiovn  and  acknowledged  law.  It  was  a  process  for 
uying  the  jurymen  for  misconduct  in  trying  a  cause. 
Ihr  vrit  srems  to  be  now  obsolete  in  EngUind. 

Attuust,  Fnmds ;  a  celebmted  English  prelate., 

was  bora  in  1662,  and  received  his  education  at 

Weitainster,  where  he  was  elected  a  student  of 

(:hhst*»chafch  college,  Oxford.    He  distinguished 

luMrlf  at  the  university  as  a  classical  schobr,  and 

pTe  proo6  of  an  elegant  taste  for  noetry.     In  1687, 

bf  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  lor  the  first  time 

si^mnd  as  a  controversialist  in  a  defence  of  the 

cfauacterof  Luther,  entitled,  OmnderatkMM  an  the 

^pini  of  Martm  Lmlher^  ficc.    He  was  also  thought 

10  have  assisted  his  pupil,  the  hon.  Mr  Boyle,  in  his 

hmaas  oootroveny  with  fientley  on  the  epistles  of 

Phalaris.   He  oontinued  some  time  longer  at  college, 

rxoNifiogiy  discontented,  feeling,  with  truth,  that  he 

«M  adq^  to  act  on  a  wider  theatre,  and  possessing 

all  the  ambifion  azid  restlessness,  by  which  his  subse- 

i^ufot  career  was  so  much  distinguished.     His  father 

Mvned  him  to  marry  into  some  fiunily  of  interest, 

'•  bisbop*s,  or  archbishop^s,  or  some  courtier's ;"  to 

viiich  inrental  counsel  the  future  bisliop  duly  at- 

traard._Havinff  taken  orders  in  1691,  he  settled  in 

L4ndQa,  where  be  became  chaplam  to  William  and 

Mary,  pmcher  of  Bridewell,  and  lecturer  of  St 

Bride's,  and  soon  became  distinguished  by  the  spirit 

and  elegance  of  his  pulpit  oompodtions,  but  not  with- 

«it  incarrinff  opposition,  on  the  score  of  their  ten- 

d«7  and  doctrine,  from  Hoadly  and  others.    Con- 

traveny,  however,  was  altogether  congenial  to  the 

disposition  of  A.,  who,  in  1706,  commenced  one  with 

licctor  Wake,  which  lasted  four  years,  on  the  rights, 

pnTilrges,  and  powers  of  convocations.     For  this 

wrrioe,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  lower  house  of 

caevocstion,  aod  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 

fnm  Oxford. — Soon  after  the  accession  of  queen 

Ame,  he  was  made  dean  of  Cariisle,  and,  besides  his 

d  ^lote  with  Hoadly  on  the  subject  of  jcissive  obedi- 

eooe,  he  aided  in  the  defence  of  the  Amous  Sache- 

ytnW,  and  wroce  **  A  Representation  of  the  present 

'Hsie  of  Religion,"  which  was  deemed  too  violent  to 

br  fireseDied  to  the  queen,  although  privately  circu- 

latri    Id  1712,  he  was  made  dean  or  Christ-church, 

ud,ia  1713,  bishop  of  Rochester  and  dean  of  West- 

nimur.    The  death  of  the  queen,  in  17U,  put  an 

^  to  bis  hopes  of  further  advancement;  for  the 

■kv  kiv  tivated  hhn  with  great  coolness,  doubtless 

tvarF  oreither  the  report  or  the  foot  of  his  offer,  on 

(Ikr  drath  of  Anne,  to  proclaim  the  Pretender  in  fiill 

ntKiiials,  if  allowed  a  sufficient  guard.     A.  not 

(«iy  lefiBed  to  sign  the  loyal  dedaiation  of  the 

t■^bo|lS  ID  the  rebellion  of  1715,  but  su^>ended  a 

dfrgjnan  for  lending  his  church,  for  the  perfor- 

iMiice  of  divine  service,  to  the  Dutch  troops  brought 

^*t  to  act  against  the  rebels.    Not  content  with  a 

'^<MtitiitiQaar  opposition,  he  entered  into  a  corre- 

'I<nlence  with  the  Pretenderls  party,  was  appre. 

"i>H  hi  Augu^  17»,  and   committed  to  the 

Tfwrr;  and,  in  the  Mardk  following,  a  bill  was 

iMn^  into  the  house  of  commons  for  the  bifliction 

<•  psai  and  penalties.    This  measure  met  with  con . 

•w^tible  opposition  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  was 

p'^  with  great  firmness  and  eloquence  by  the 

v^,  win  maintained  his  innocence  with  his  usual 

and  deitcrity.     His  guilt,  however,  has 


been  tolembly  well  proved  by  documents  since  pub- 
lished. He  was  deprived  of  his  dignities,  and  ouU 
lawed,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  chiefly  occupied 
himself  in  study,  and  in  correspondence  with  men  of 
letters.  But,  even  here,  in  1725,  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  fermenting  discontent  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  He  di^  in  1731,  and  his  bray  was 
privately  interred  in  Westminster  abbey.  As  a  com- 
poser of  sermons,  he  still  retains  a  great  portion  of 
his  original  reputation.  His  letters,  also,  are  ex- 
tremely easy  and  elegant ;  but,  as  a  critic  and  a  con- 
troversialist, he  is  deemed  rather  dexterous  and  po- 
pular, than  accurate  and  profound.  If  an  anecdote 
told  by  Pope  to  Chesterfield  be  correct,  he  was  a 
sceptic  early  in  life;  but  the  same  authority  also 
states,  that  he  ceased  to  be  so  after  his  mind  had  be- 
come mature. 

Attic  Basb  ;  a  peculiar  kind  of  base,  used  by  the 
ancient  architects  in  the  Ionic  order,  and  by  Palladio 
and  some  others  in  the  Doric— ^//tc  Order ^  or  JUictt 
in  architecture ;  a  kind  of  order  raised  upon  another 
larger  order  by  way  of  crowning,  or  to  finish  the 
buUding. —>^//ic  Salt ;  a  delicate,  poignant  kind  of 
wit,  for  which  many  Athenians  were  distinguislied, 
and  which,  in  foct,  was  peculiar  to  them.  The  mo- 
dems have  adopted  this  expression  fipom  the  Latin 
writers.^^^  Sioryy  in  architecture ;  a  story  in  tlie 
upper  part  of  a  house,  where  the  windows  are  usu- 
ally square. 

ArncA,  a  province  of  ancient  Greece,  the  capital 
of  which,  Athens,  was  once,  by  reason  of  its  intellec- 
tual cultin«  and  refinement,  the  first  city  in  the 
world,  is  a  peninsula,  united,  towards  tlie  north,  with 
BoDOtia,  towgunls  the  west,  in  some  degree,  with  Me- 
saris,  ajod  extends  far  into  the  iEgean  sea  at  cape 
Sunium  (now  cape  Colonna),  where  the  Athenians 
had  a  fortress  and  a  splendid  temple  of  Minerva. 
The  uniruitfulness  of  its  soil  protected  it  against  fo- 
reign invaders,  and  the  Athenians  boasted  of  their 
ancient  and  unmingled  race.  They  called  themselves 
sons  of  the  soil  on  which  they  dwelt,  and  pretended 
that  they  originated  at  the  same  time  with  the  sun. 
The  earliest  inhabitants  of  A.  lived  in  a  savage  man- 
ner, without  bread,  without  marriage,  and  in  scattered 
huts,  until  the  time  of  Cecrops,  who  came,  B.  C.  1550, 
with  a  colony  from  Sais,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to 
A .,  and  is  acknowledged  as  their  first  real  king.  He 
softened  their  mannere,  and  taught  them  a  better 
mode  of  living ;  he  phinted  the  olive  tree,  and  in- 
struded  them  in  the  culture  of  different  kinds  of 
grain ;  he  instituted  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  com- 
manded to  offer  them  sacrifices  of  tlie  fruits  of  the 
earth ;  he  established  laws  of  marriage,  and  directed 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  inhabitants,  who  amount- 
ed to  about  20,000,  he  divided  into  four  classes,  com- 
pelled them  to  bring  their  habitations  near  to  each 
other,  and  protect  them  with  a  wall  against  the  at- 
tacks of  robbers.  This  was  the  origin  of  Athens, 
whidi,  at  that  tune,  bore  the  name  of  Cecropki.  One 
of  the  Cecnms'  descendants,  as  like  him  in  spirit 
as  in  name,  rounded  eleven  other  cities,  which,  in 
after  times,  made  war  upon  each  other.  Theseus 
compelled  these  cities  to  unite,  and  to  give  to  Cecro- 
pia,  now  called  Aihent^  as  tlie  capital  city  of  the  whole 
country,  the  supreme  power  over  tlie  confederacy. 
He  founded  the  great  feast  called  the  panatAemea, 
He  himself,  as  tlie  head  of  the  state,  watched  over 
the  admhiistiation  of  the  laws,  and  commanded  the 
army.  He  divided  the  whole  people  into  three  classes 
— noblemen,  husbandmen,  ana  m«  chanics.  From  the 
first  class  the  magistrates  were  selected,  who  per- 
formed the  duties  of  priests,  and  interpreted  the  laws. 
He  embellished  and  enlarged  Athens,  and  invited 
foreigners  to  people  tlie  comitry.  After  the  deatli  of 
Codius,  B.  C.  1061),  tlie  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
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ment,  which  had  oontinued  487  years  from  the  time  of 
Cecrops,  was  abolislied.    Au  archon,  chosen  for  life, 
possessed  the  regal  power.    After  316  years,  the 
term  of  office  of  the  archons  was  limited  to  ten  yean, 
and,  seventy  years  later,  to  one  year,  and  their  num- 
ber was  increased  to  nine.    A  regular  code  of  laws 
was  now  needed.    The  archon  Draco  was  commis- 
sioned to  draw  one  up  ;  but  his  severity  disgu^ed  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and,  B.  C.  594,  Solon  introduced 
a  milder  code  and  a  better  constitution.     He  provided 
that  the  form  of  government  should  continue  demo- 
cratic, and  that  a  senate  of  400  members,  chosen  from 
the  people,  should  administer  the  government.    He 
divided  the  people  into  four  classes,  according  to  their 
wealth.    The  offices  of  ffovemment  were  to  be  filled 
from  the  three  fii^,  but  the  fourth  were  to  be  admitted 
to  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  to  have  an  equal 
share,  by  their  vote,  in  legislation.    But  this  consti- 
tution was  too  artificial  to  he  permanent    Pisistratus, 
a  man  uftalents,  boldness,  and  ambition,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  supreme  power  in  Athens.     H  is  govern- 
ment was  splendid  and  beneficent,  but  his  two  sons 
could  not  maintain  it.    Hipparchus  was  murdered, 
and  Hippias  banished.    Clisthenes,  a  friend  of  the 
people  exerted  himself  to  prevent  future  abuses  by 
some  changes  in  the  Uws  of  Solon.     He  divided  the 
people  into  ten  classes,  and  made  the  senate  consist  of 
500  persons.    A.  was  already  highly  cultivated ;  the 
vinlaj|;e  and  harvest,  like  all  the  labours  of  this  gay 
peop&,  were  celebrated  with  dance  and  song,  with 
feasts,  and  sacrifices.     The  wool  of  A.  was  nmous, 
on  account  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  sheep,  and 
the  skill  with  which  it  was  dyed  of  the  most  brauti- 
ful  colours.      Mount  Hymettus  (q.  v.)  yielded  the 
finest  honey,  and  mount  Laurium  contained  rich  silver 
mines,  Uie  products  of  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  fleet    Then  came  tlie  splendid  ere  of 
the  Persian  war,  which  elevated  Athens  to  the  sum- 
mit of  fiime.    Miltiades  at  Marathon,  and  Themis- 
tocles,  at  Salamis,  conquered  the  Persians  by  land  and 
by  sea.    The  freedom  of  Greece  escaped  tlie  dangers 
which  had  threatened  it ;  the  rights  of  the  people 
were  enlarged;  the  archons  and  other  magistrates 
were  chosen  from  all  classes  without  distinction.  The 
period  from  the  Persian  war  to  tlie  time  of  Alexander 
(B.  C.  500  to  336)  was  most  remarkable  for  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  Athenian  constitution.    According 
to  Bockh's  excellent  work.  Die  SiaaUhau$haltung 
der  Atkener  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1817),  A.  contained 
together  with  the  islands  of  Salamis  and  Helena,  a 
territory  of  647  square  miles,  with  500,000  inhabitants, 
365,000  of  whom  were  slaves.    Bockh  estimates  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  harbours  at  180,000 ;  those 
of  the  mines  at  20,000.    Cimon  and  Pericles  (B.  C. 
444)  introduced  the  highest  elegance  into  Athens,  but 
the  latter  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  corruption 
of  manners,  and  for  the  gradual  overthrow  ot  the 
state.    Under  him  began  the  Pelopounesian  war, 
which  ended  with  the  conquest  of  Athens  by  the  La- 
cedemonians.   The  vanquislied  were  obliged  to  re- 
ceive the  most  mortifying  conditions  from  uie  victors. 
Thirty  supreme  magistrates  were  placed  over  the  city, 
who,  under  the  protection  of  the  Lacedemonian  gar- 
rison, were  arbitrary  and  cruel.    After  eight  dreadful 
months,  Thrasybulus  overthrew  Uiis  tyramiy,  and  re- 
stored freedom  and  the  old  constitution,  with  some 
improvements.— Athens  began    to    elevate    herself 
again  among  the  states  of  Greece,  and  was  fortunate 
in  her  alliance  with  lliebes  against  Sparta.    But  tliis 
new  period  of  power  did  not  long  continue.    A  more 
dangerous  enemy  rose  in  the  North — Philip  of  Mace- 
dou.    The  Athenians  had  opposed  him  in  the  Pho- 
ctan  war,  and  Philip,  therefore,  took  possesion  of 
some  of  their  colonies.    The  Greeks  took  up  arms, 


but  the  battle  of  Cheronaea  (B.  C.  338)  was  the  gm^e 
of  their  liberty.    Athens,  together  with  the  other 
states  of  Greece,  was  now  d^ndent  on  the  Mace- 
donians.   In  vain,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  did 
the  Athenians  attempt  to  regain  their  freedom :  tht-y 
were  obliged  to  receive  a  Maoedooian  garrisoo  hi  Uir 
harbour  of  Munychia.    Antipater  ordered  thai  cmiy 
those  citiiens  who  possessed  an  estate  of  more  tlian 
2000  drachmas  should  take  part  in  the  administralJaB 
of  the  government    Soon  after,  Athens  was  taken 
by  Cassander,  because  it  had  joined  hia  enemies,  ooo- 
trary  to  tlie  advice  of  Phocion.    Cassander  rpstorcd 
the   oligarchy,   and   named   Demetrius    Phaierens 
^venior  of  the  state,  who  quietly  enjoyed  the  ofikse 
tor  ten  years.    But  the  Athenians,  who  hated  him 
because  he  was  not  chosen  by  them,  called  Demetrios 
Poliorcetes  to  their  assistance,  who  took  the  dty,  re- 
stored the  ancient  constitution,  and  was  loaded  with 
the  most  extravagant  marks  of  honour  by  the  Atheni- 
ans ;  yet,  when  he  went  to  war,  he  lost  the  affiectian 
of  the  unstable  multitude,  who,  on  his  return,  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  city.  But  he  cooquered  Athens, 
forgave  the  citizens,  and  permitted  them  to  enjoy 
their  liberty,  merely  placing  a  garrison  in  the  havens 
of  Mimychia  and  tlie  Piraeus.    This  garrison  was 
afterwaids  driven  out  by  the  Athenians,  who,  for  a 
long  time,  maintained  their  freedom.      Antigonns 
Gonattis  again  conouered  them,  and  in  this  situatian 
they  remained  until  they  separated  themselves  fron 
the  Macedonians,  and  ioined  tlie  Achann  Icagur. 
They  afterwards  united  with  the   Romans  against 
Philip,  and  theh-  new  allies  confirmed  their  freciloD. 
When  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  misled  to  sup- 
port Mitliridates  against  the  Romans,  they  dnV 
upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  Rome.    Sylia 
captured   the    city,  and  &ft   it  only   an   appc«r> 
ance  of  liberty,  which  it  retained  until  the  time  of 
Vespasian.    This  emperor  formally  duinged  it  into 
a  Roman  province.   After  the  divbton  of  Uie  Roman 
empire,  A.  belonged  to  the  empire  of  the  EaA. 
A.  D.  396,  it  was  conouered  by  Alaric  the  Goth,  and 
the  country  devastated. — The  latest  and  most  bnoti- 
ful  engravings  of  the  antiquities  of  this  country  are, 
**  The  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica,  comprising  the 
Architectural  Remains  of  Eleusis,  RJmmnus,  Sunima, 
and  Thoricus,  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  ;**  London, 
pub.  by  Longman  and  Murray,  1817,  fioliou    See 
Athent, 
Atticus,  Herodes.    See  HerodeM  Atticus. 
Atticus,  Titus  Pomponius;  a  Roman,  belonging 
to  the  rank  of  eptitet,  who,  in  the  most  ag;itotra 
times,  preserved  tlie  esteem  of  all  parties.    The 
Pomponian  familv,  from  which  he  originated,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  cytnfe»,  and  dc^ 
rived  its  origin  from  Numa  Pomptliua.    He  lived  in 
the  hitter  Deitod  of  the  republic,  and  aoquirrd  great 
celebrity  irom  the  splendour  of  his  private  chancier 
He  inherited  from  his  fi&ther  and  fiom  his  uncle,  Q. 
Cfficilius,  great  wealth.    When  he  attained  maturity, 
tlie  republic  was  disturbed  by  the  fiictioos  of  Cinnn 
and  Sylla.    His  brother  Sulpidus,  the  tribune  of  the 
people,  being  killed,  he  thought  himself  not  safe  in 
Rome,  for  ^lich  reason  he  removed,  with  his  for- 
tune, to  Athens,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  scienoe. 
His  benefits  to  the  city  were  so  great,  that  he  gained 
the  affections  of  the  people  in  the  highest  iwgrec. 
He  aoQuired  so  thoroi4[h  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  tlmi 
he  could  not  be  distinguislied  from  a  native  Athenian. 
M'hen  Rome  had  recovered  some  degree  of  quiet,  he 
returned,  and  inherited  fitnn  his  unde  ten  miitionsof 
sesterces.    His  sister  married  the  brother  of  Ciono. 
With  this  orator,  as  well  as  with  Hortenstus,  he  lived 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendsliip.    It  was  bis  principLe 
never  to  mix  in  politics,  ana  he  lived  undistuifaed 
amid  all  the  successive  fiictions  which  reigiH'd  in 
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Rfine.  Gear  UvAted  him  with  the  greatest  regaid, 

uiuufh  be  ms  known  as  a  friend  of  Pompej.    After 

tbf  Jnth  of  Cnar,  he  lived  in  friendship  with  Bni- 

Uis  vitbonl,  boweTer,  oifiending  Antony.     When 

HrutuwM  obliged  to  flee  from  Italy,  he  sent  him  a 

oniitoa  of  Ksterees,  and  likewise  supported  Fulvia, 

ttif  wife  of  Antony,  after  the  disastrous  battles  of 

ilKJu,  sod  therefore  was  spared  when  fortune 

afUD  niled  on  Antony,  and  the  friends  of  Brutus 

rmillf  wrre  the  victims  of  his  vengeance.    The 

OM^Jitcr  of  A.  was  married  to  M.  Vespasianus 

-MrpF^  and  Aucustos  became  his  friend.   He  often 

no'iTfd  letten  both  from  Augustus  and  from  An> 

bnjtVlwnhewasabsentfromRome.  He  reached  the 

iir  of  «rventj-seven  years  without  sickness.   At  this 

tuop,  he  becune  aiBicted  with  a  disorder  which  he 

Ml  (0  be  inanable.    He  therefore  ended  his  life  by 

TalimtBry  starvataoo,  and  was  buried  near  the  Appian 

va7,  ia  the  gnve  of  his  uncle. 

Attha  (m  German,  flfoW) ;  the  son  of  Mandras, 
a  nno  of  royal  descent,  who  followed  his  uncle  Roas 
01 434,  sod  shared  the  supreme  authority  with  his 
l«aUier  Bleda.  These  two  leaders  of  the  barbarians, 
«t»  lad  settled  in  Scythia  and  Hungary,  threatened 
iiw>  EMem  empire,  and  twice  compelled  the  weak 
TbfiKiaBia  II.  to  purchase  an  inglorious  peace. 
Tbiir  power  was  feared  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
»d  Asia.  The  Huns  themselves  esteemed  A.  their 
bnmt  warrior  and  most  skilful  genoaL  Their  re- 
rvd  for  his  peisoii  soon  amounted  to  superstitious 
irxtrnn.  He  gave  out  that  he  had  found  the 
^vad  of  their  tutelar  god,  and,  proud  of  this  weapon, 
«^ucfa  added  dignity  to  his  power,  he  designed  to 
f  xtmi  kts  role  over  the  whole  earth.  He  caused 
hi>  farathrr  Bleda  to  be  murdered  (444),  and,  when 
i^  aaaouBoed  that  it  was  done  by  the  command  of 
(rtii,  this  aunder  was  celebrated  like  a  victory.  Be- 
ne now  sole  master  of  a  warlike  people,  his  un- 
i-jonird  ambition  made  him  the  terror  of  all  nations ; 
ud  be  became,  as  he  called  himself,  the  scourge 
«aidi  God  had  chosen  to  chastise  the  human  race. 
It>  t  UmxI  time,  he  extended  his  dominion  over  all 
^  pf^  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  and  the  Eastern 
»ai  H'csteni  emperors  paid  him  tribute.  The  Van- 
«t  ^v  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Gepid«,  and  a  part  of  the 
f  naks  united  under  his  banners.  Some  historians 
Mut  Hi,  that  his  army  amounted  to  700,000  men. 
-When  he  had  beard  a  rumour  of  the  riches  and 
l»vcr  of  Posia,  he  directed  his  march  thither.  He 
««» Mated  OB  the  plains  of  Armenia,  and  drew 
»^  to  atisff  his  desire  of  plunder  in  the  dominions 
<^  (he  oaperor  of  the  East  He  easUy  found  a  pre- 
^^  ^  war,  for  all  states  which  promised  him  a 
^  booty  weie  his  natural  enemies,  and  all  princes 
*te  he  hoped  to  conquer  had  broken  alliancea. 
^^thcfdue  went  over  to  lUyria,  and  laid  waste  all 
|v  OMiarics  from  the  Black  to  the  Adriatic  sen. 
Tar^pawrTbeodosius  collected  an  army  to  oppose 
"'^t^pwi ;  bm,  in  three  bloody  battles,  fortune 
*°*^  hcnelf  for  the  barbarians.  Constantinople 
v^iadebledio  the  strength  of  its  walls,  and  to  the 
"«»««»  of  the  enemy  in  the  art  of  besieging,  for 
»*  ("HnntkMi.  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece, 
*j  «ifaniUed  to  the  savage  robber,  who  destroyed 
^*>tj  ioorishing  cities.  Theodosius  was  at  the 
^"^  flf  the  victor,  and  was  obliged  to  purchase  a 
P***.  One  of  the  servants  of  AttUa,  Edekon,  was 
l^y^far  »  eunudi,  Chrysaphius,  to  undertake  the 
|***[««B  of  his  master  on  his  return  to  the 
"»•«:  hit,  at  the  moment  of  execution,  his  coiuv 
•J  Wed  him ;  he  feU  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  and 
*™^Hged  his  criminal  design.  Constantinople 
(■^WKed  « the  idea  of  Attihi's  revenge;  buthewas 
"■"^tod  wHh  reproaching  Theodoslus  for  his  pei^ 
**f .  lad  miinriag  the  bead  of  ClirysaphiusL    The 


emperor  engaged  to  pay  a  new  tribute. — A.  now 
directed  his  views  to  Gaul.  With  an  immense  army, 
he  passed  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Seine, 
came  to  the  Loire,  and  sat  down  under  the  walls  of 
Orleans.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  encouraged 
by  their  bishop,  Agnan  (Anianus),  repelled  the  first 
attach  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  united  forces  of  the 
Romans,  under  their  general,  Aetras,  and  of  the 
Visigoths,  under  their  king,  Theodoric,  compelled 
A.  to  raise  the  siege.  He  retreated  to  Champagne, 
and  waited  for  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Chalons. 
The  two  armies  soon  apprnached  each  other.  A., 
anxious  for  the  event  of  the  battle,  consulted  the 
soothsayers,  and  they  assured  him  of  a  defeat  He 
concealed  his  alarm,  rode  through  the  ranks  of  his 
warriors,  reminded  them  of  their  deeds,  spoke  of  his 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  battle,  and  at  the  thought 
that  their  valour  was  to  be  rewarded.  Inflamed  oy 
this  speech,  and  by  the  presence  of  their  leader,  the 
Huns  were  unpatient  for  battle.  Both  armies  fought 
bravely.  At  length,  the  ranks  of  the  Romans  and 
Goths  were  broken  through,  and  A.  was  already  sure 
of  the  victory,  when  the  Gothic  prince  Thorismond, 
the  son  of  Theodoric,  poured  down  from  the  neigli- 
bouring  height  upon  the  Huns.  He  threw  them 
into  disorder,  spread  death  through  their  ranks,  and 
A.,  pressed  on  all  sides,  escaped  with  difficulty  to  his 
camp.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  bloodiest  battle  which 
has  ever  been  fought  in  Europe ;  for,  accorduig  to 
contemporary  historians,  106,000  dead  bodies  cover- 
ed  the  field  of  battle.  A.  caused  all  his  camp  equi- 
page and  treasures  to  be  brought  toffether  into  a 
heap,  in  order  to  burn  himself  with  Qiem,  in  case 
he  should  be  reduced  to  extremities.  But  the  ene- 
my were  contented  with  collecting  their  forces  during 
the  night,  and,  havmg  paid  the  last  honours  to  the 
dead  body  of  king  Theodoric  (Dietrich),  which  tliey 
discovered  with  difficulty,  tliey  saluted  his  son, 
Thorismond,  king  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Thus  A. 
escaped  destracUon.  But  the  Fianks  pursued  him, 
hanging  on  his  rear,  till  he  had  passed  the  Rhine.— 
Rather  irritated  than  discouraged,  he  sought  a  new 
opportunity  to  seise  upon  Italy,  and  demanded  Ho- 
noria,  the  sister  of  ValenUnian  HI.,  in  marriage. 
This  princess  had  been  separated  from  the  court,  and 
confined  ui  a  monastery,  on  account  of  an  intrigue 
with  Eugenius,  her  chunberlain.  She  offipred  Tier 
hand  to  A. ;  he  accepted  the  proffered  match,  and 
demanded,  as  a  dowry,  half  the  kingdom.  When 
this  demand  was  refused,  he  attacked  Italy  with 
dreadful  fury.  The  emperor  trembled,  and  his  am- 
bassadors supplicated  in  vain.  A.  conquered  and 
destroyed  AouUeia,  Padua,  Vicensa,  Verona,  Berp- 
mo,  and  lakl  waste  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  The 
inhabitants  fled  to  the  Alps,  to  the  Apennines,  and 
to  the  small  isUinds  in  the  shallows  (lagoons;  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  where  they  built  Venice.  The  empe- 
ror had  no  army  to  oppose  him ;  the  Roman  people 
and  senate  had  recourse  to  tears  and  supplications. 
Pope  Leo  I.  went  with  the  Roman  ambassadors  to 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
peace.  A.  went  back  to  Hungary.  The  Romans 
looked  upon  their  preservation  as  a  miracle,  and  the 
old  chronicles  rekte,  that  the  threats  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul  had  terrified  A.— a  legend  which  the  art  of 
Raphael  and  Alghardi  has  immortalised.  Not  luving 
obtained  Honoria  for  a  wife,  A.  would  a  second  time 
have  demanded  her,  sword  in  hand,  if  the  beautiful 
Ildico  had  not  been  added  to  his  numerous  wives, 
with  whom  he  solemnly  united  himself.  This  cir- 
cumstance hindered  him  from  fulfilling  his  threats. 
On  this  occasion,  he  gave  himself  up  to  all  the  ex- 
travagance of  debauchery ;  but,  on  the  day  after  tlie 
marriage,  the  servants  and  warriors,  impatient  to 
salute  their  master,  thronged  into  the  tent :   tliey 
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found  Ildioo  veiled,  sitting  by  the  cold  corpse  of  her 
iiusband.  During  the  night  he  had  been  suffocated 
bj  his  own  blotM  (453).  The  news  of  his  death 
spread  sorrow  and  terror  in  the  army.  His  body  was 
endosed  in  three  coffins— the  first  was  of  gold,  the 
second  of  silver,  and  the  third  of  iron.  The  captives, 
who  had  made  the  grave,  were  straofflecL^The  de- 
scription that  Jomandes  has  left  us  oftliis  barbarian 
king  reminds  us  of  his  Calmuc-Tartar  origin.  He 
bad  a  law  head,  a  flat  nose,  broad  shoulders,  and  a 
short  ami  ill-formed  body.  His  walk  was  proud,  his 
voice  strong  and  well-toned. 

ArtiRET,  John  Denis,  a  French  Jesuit  and  painter, 
was  bom  at  Dole,  Franche-Comte,  in  1703^,  and  died 
1788,  at  Pekin,  whither  he  had  accompanied  a  mis- 
sion. The  emperor  Kien  Long  was  so  much  pleased 
with  his  battle-pieces,  that  he  offered  him  the  dignity 
of  mandarin,  and  gave  him  the  income  thereto  be- 
longing, when  A.  refused  the  Chinese  title.  A.  wrote 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  emperor's  gardens, 
of  which  a  translation  by  Spence,  under  the  name  of 
Sir  Harry  Beaumont,  appeared  in  1752. 

Attitode  {French)  t  as  a  term  of  art,  signifies  the 
position  and  situation  of  figures.  Attitudes  reauire  a 
regular  study,  a  part  of  which  is  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  The  art  of  exhibiting  attitudes,  at  least  in 
modem  times,  is  of  recent  invention.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  the  celebrated  lady  Hamilton  began 
the  practice,  and,  as  every  art  begins  with  mutation, 
she  imitated,  with  great  talent,  Uie  attitudes  of  an- 
tique statues  in  many  large  towns  of  Europe,  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton  could  say  that  he  possessed,  in  his 
wife,  a  whole  collection  of  antiques.  Her  dress  was 
a  simple  tunic,  fiutened  with  a  ribbon  tight  under  the 
breast,  and  a  shawl.  With  these  she  imitated  all  the 
different  draperies.  Mr  Rehberg  drew  her  attitudes, 
and  published  them  in  London.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe,  this  art  has  been  carried  to  much  perfection 
by  Mrs  Hendel  Schuts,  who  exhibited  the  most 
beautiful  attitudes,  copied  from  the  Greek,  Egyptian, 
Italian,  and  German  styles  of  art  But  she  was  not 
satisfied  with  imitations :  she  invented  many  attitudes, 
which  were  declared  by  all  the  critics  of  the  day 
(amongst  whom  was  Goethe),  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  art.  Her  attitudes  have  been  drawn  and 
published  by  Peroux  and  Ritter  (Frankf.  on  the 
Maine,  1809).  There  has  been  also  a  male  artist  of 
the  same  kind,  Mr  von  Seckendorf  (called  Patrick 
Peale),  who  accompanied  his  exhibitions  with  lectures. 
He  died  in  America.  Ducrow,the  celebrated  eques- 
trian, has  likewise  signalised  himself  m  the  disphiy 
of  attitudes. 

AiTORifXY  {aUomaHUj  in  Latin) ;  a  person  appoints 
cd  to  do  something  for  and  in  the  stead  and  name  of 
another.  An  attorney  is  either  public  or  special. 
The  former  is  an  officer  of  a  court,  who  is  authorised 
by  the  Uws  and  the  rules  of  the  court  to  represent 
suitors,  without  any  special  written  authority  for  the 
purpose.  The  rules  and  qualifications,  whereby  one 
is  authorised  to  practice  as  an  attorney  in  any  court, 
are  very  different  in  different  countries  and  indiffer- 
ent courts  of  the  same  country.  Almost  every  court 
has  certain  rules,  a  compliance  witli  which  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  authorise  any  one  to  appear  in  court 
for,  and  represent  any  party  in  a  suit^  without  a  spe- 
cial authority  under  seal.  The  principle  upon  which 
these  rales  are  founded,  is  the  exclusim  of  persons 
not  qiuilified  by  honesty,  good  moral  character, 
learning  and  skill,  from  taking  upon  them  this  ofike. 
And  any  attorney  may,  by  malpractice,  forfeit  this 
privilege;  and  tlie  court,  in  such  case,  strikes  his 
name  &>m  the  n)ll  of  attorneys.  Still  this  does  not 
prevent  his  being  a  sp^al  attorney,  with  a  specific 
power  from  any  penon  who  wishes  to  constitute  him 
Lis  representative ;  for  every  man  who  is  capable  of 


contracting,  has  the  power  to  confer  upon  anotber 
the  right  of  representing  him,  and  acUng  in  his  stead. 
An  atiomey  of  a  court  nas  authority,  for  and  in  the 
name  of  his  principal,  to  do  any  acts  necessary  lor 
conducting  a  suit,  and  his  employer  is  bound  hj  his 
acts. — A  special  attomey  is  appointed  by  a  derd 
caAed  a  power  or  leUer  of  aiiomey^  and  the  deed 
by  which  he  is  appointed  specifies  the  acts  whicfa  he 
is  authorised  lo  do.  It  is  a  oomml<(sion,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  which  only  he  can  bind  his  principal.  As  for 
as  the  acts  of  the  attorney,  in  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal, are  authorised  by  his  power,  his  ads  are  those 
ot  his  principal.  But  if  he  goes  beyond  his  aatfaori- 
ty,  his  acts  will  bind  himselfonly ;  and  he  most  in- 
demnify any  one  to  whom,  witliout  authority,  he 
represents  himself  as  an  attorney  of  another,  mad 
who  contracts  with  him,  or  otherwise  puts  oooAdeocr 
in  him,  as  being  such  attorney. 

Attraction  ;  the  tendency,  as  well  of  the  puts  of 
matter  in  general,  as  of  various  particular  bodif^  to 
approach  each  other,  to  unite,  ami  to  remain  united ; 
sometimes,  also,  the  power  inherent  in  maimer,  ex- 
erting itself  at  the  moment  of  approach.  Experienee 
teaches  that  this  property  is  common  to  all  matter. 
Even  liquids  cohere  in  their  parts,  and  oppose  any 
endeavour  to  separate  them.  The  ninnte  particles 
unite  into  drops ;  drops,  if  they  are  brought  in  ooo- 
tact,  into  large  masses.  Fluids  attach  thenaeJves  to 
solid  bodies,  particularly  to  such  as  hare  very  smooth 
surfiices,  as  to  glass :  they  rise  up  of  themseivfv  m 
fine  tubes  (see  CapiUary  TVife),  &&  Every  body 
tends  to  the  earth,  and,  if  raised  from  its  survey, 
falls  back  to  it  again.  The  plumb-line,  wfairfa  is 
ustially  vertical,  takes  an  oblique  dirratioa  in  the  %i- 
cinity  of  high  mountains ;  the  sea  tends  to  the  moan ; 
the  moon  itself  is  constantly  drawn  towards  the  earth ; 
the  earth  and  the  other  planets,  towards  the  son.  The 
heavenly  bodies  are  continually  subject  to  the  simple 
law  of  mutual  attraction.  The  Grecian  naturalists  speak 
of  attraction ;  Copernicus  and  Tydu)  likewise  srimit 
it;  Kepler*s  bold  and  comprciiensive  mind  Int 
hazarded  the  assertion  that  it  must  be  univcnnl  and 
mutual  in  all  bodies ;  Descartes  sought  to  faanisb  it 
entirely  from  natural  philosophy,  as  one  of  thosr 
occult  powers  which  he  did  not  adUMndedge ;  boi 
Newton  adopted  it,  and  determined  its  la^  after 
many  years  of  accurate  observatioo.  FInuitlecs  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  explain  iL  When  bodies 
tend  to  come  together  from  sensible  distanoeft,  thai 
tendency  is  denominated  either  the  attraction  of  ^nt- 
viiationy  magnetism,  or  eleetrieify,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  when  the  surfhces  of  bodies  m  oonlact 
tend  together,  it  is  by  adhetmn^  when  the  paitidrs 
of  the  same  body  tendto^ether,  it  is  by  coAMmt,  and 
when  the  particles  of  difierent  bodies  in  contact  tmd 
together,  it  is  by  affinity.  These  three  latter  spe> 
cjes  of  attraction  act  at  insensible  distances.  We 
cannot  enumerate  all  the  partJcnlar  8ubdiTisica»  of 
attraction,  but  the  most  important  are  those  of  cfirmi- 
cal  affinities  (q.  v.),  of  magnetic  and  electric atttacticins 
&c.  (Respecting  these,  see  the  partictdar  articles.) 
The  bipst  woriL  on  the  attraction  of  the  heavenly  bodit^ 
is  Newton's  Principia^  and  LAplaoe's  Ifenmafwr  f  >^ 
IcMte.  On  the  attraction  which  mountains  exert  on 
the  plumb-line,  see  von  Zadi's  VJtiraetion  df  Jfoa- 
tagnes  et  ees  Effeli  tur  tee  fHa  d  PUmh  (ATignon^ 
1814,  2  vols.)   'See  the  article  ifecAoniri. 

Attributk.  1.  Every  quality  which  a  ascribed  to 
any  one  as  cbaracteristic—S.  The  sign  which  indK 
cates  that  quality.  In  this  latter  sense,  it  is  synony- 
mous with  symbol,    (q.  v.) 

Atwood,  Geoige,  P.  R.  S. ;  an  eminent  i 
Ucian,  who  was  educated  at  the  untvffsity  at  i 
bridge.    In  1784,  he  published,  m  one  voloae,  8n%. 
a  Treatise  on  the  Rectilinear  Motkm  and  RotMioa  U 
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Baiitt ;  with  a  Description  of  Original  Experiments 

ivlitiTtlo  thBt  Subject— a  work  remarkable  for  its 

pTipicBtf,  and  the  extensive  information  which  it 

attoiik  About  the  same  time,  he  made  public  an 

iail7»  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of 

NiimJ  Philosophy,  read  at  the  University  or  Cam- 

fariii^,  which  is  not  less  valuable  than  the  preceding. 

Viilam  Pitt,  having  attended  Mr  Atwood's  univer- 

vij  lectures,  conceived  such  an  opinion  of  his  talents 

aal  scientific  information,  that  he  engaged  him  to 

drtoce  a  ooonderable  part  of  his  time  to  financial 

ftlcaiiCkMW,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  sinecure  office, 

UieiDoonie  of  which  he  retained  from  1784  till  his 

dnth,  in  1807;  at  the  age  of  sixty  two,  when  tlie 

ofioe  which  he  had  held  was  abolished.    Mr  Atwood 

pubtidwd  a  Dissertation  on  the  Construction  and 

Propnties  of  Arches,  1801,  4to,  and  several  other 

uitahie  treatises  relating  to  mathematics  and  me- 

rhMiicil  sdenee. 

Airs,  or  Atttb.  1 .  The  favourite  of  Cybele,  who, 
baring  broken  the  vow  of  duistity  which  he  made  to 
the  lEuddesB,  castAted  himself,  as  a  punishment  for 
ha  crime.  See  CyAefe.— 2.  A  son  of  Croesus,  king  of 
Lrtift ;  an  afiecting  example  of  filial  love.  He  was 
liomb,  when,  seeing  a  soldier  in  a  battle  who  had 
naed  s  sword  against  his  &ther,  he  exerted  himself 
n  oitich,  that  the  bands  of  his  tongue  gave  way,  and 
be  cried  out,  «  SoldicT,  kill  not  Crosus !" 

ArsAcnc,  Dboit  d'.  Foreigners  in  France,  in  the 
nnddle  tges,  were  called  j^ni,  or  Ji^i,  Some 
<Wite  this  word  from  JUanaeh,  which  term  the 
HijUsndcn  of  Scotland,  even  now,  apply  to  them- 
^Un;  lad,  if  this  name  was  common  to  all  the 
(-tik  tribes,  or,  at  least,  if  it  was  used  by  the  in. 
hifailaots  of  Bretague,  the  German  races  may  have 
applied  It,  from  this  circumstance,  to  all  foreigners. 
Jbe  RoiBans,  indeed,  did  not  permit  foreigners  to 
iiheril  property— a  law  which  the  emperor  Frederic 
L  sbolished,  since  he  gave  to  all  foreigner  the 
ntbtof  nakii^  a  will,  aind  ordered  that  the  effects 
fl^wchardied  without  one  should  be  assigned  by  the 
behop  to  the  foreign  heirs,  or,  if  this  was  not  possible, 
<kaild  be  employra  for  some  pious  purposes.  France 
^the  only  country  where  mreigners  were  treated 
aauring  to  the  maxim  of  Uw  peregrmus  liber  vwit, 
amut  mtritwr.  They  were  permitiied  to  acquire  all 
kttAof  prapeity,  even  real  estate.  They  could  not, 
bowvpr,  obtain  it  by  inheritance,  nor  beoueath  it  at 
^t  (hath.  The  king  (by  virtue  of  the  hiw  of 
t^irm,  ifvH  d*Av6ttme\  in  whose  peace  and  prolec- 
*wa  thty  remained  during  life,  was  their  only  heir 
ifuT  dath.  No  feudal  lord  could  acquire  this  right 
h  vas  very  eariy  softened  hi  fiivour  of  the  relations 
^  Rsided  in  the  kingdom.  Some  cities,  as  Lyons, 
IB  cnler  to  fiivonr  commerce,  obtained  the  privilege 
^  the  estate  of  foreigners  who  died  in  them  should 
t*  tt>  the  foreign  heirs,  and  this  was  agreed  upon  by 
trvttirt  with  certain  states.  (See  the  account  of 
*^  lUtrs  in  Schloeaer's  Siate  PapertStaait- 
•»af^ea-H.  31,  and  the  Uter  treaties  in  Marten*s 
^'nvrf  in  Traket.)  The  national  assembly,  by  the 
^^^m  of  the  6th  of  Aug.,  1790,  and  the  8th  and 
3l«  of  Aug.,  1791,  abolished  this  Uw ;  and,  as  it 
*v  lekaowledged  by  no  other  country  of  Europe  as 
^roeiil  rale,  out  was  only  pot  in  force  as  a  measure 
'«  niaiittion  against  France,  there  was  no  necessity 
t<vi  (nnioular  abrogation  of  the  same  in  any  Euro> 
P|w  «ate.  The  French,  however,  were  not  oon- 
"^  of  this.  They  confounded  their  own  droit 
^'^•■■ewith  the  rule  prevailing  in  other  countries, 
«  drdacting  a  certain  proportion  of  the  estates  of 
"•^i^n  deceased ;  and  the  droii  d'Aubaine  was  re- 
y^«  the  Cpde cfoUe  (Code de  NapolSom, art  11), 
"'*«^  eonphiint  was  made  that  ciher  countries, 
'«(cially  Pnaria,  had  not  abolished  it— 2.  In  Bri. 


tain,  no  droii  d^Avhaine  is  known.  The  alien  can 
transact  any  business  there  (under  the  {.rovisions  of 
the  alien  act),  and  bis  property  descends  to  his  heirs, 
wherever  they  may  be.  Real  estates  alone  he  can- 
not acquire.  (For  further  uiformation  respecting  the 
rights  of  aliens  in  England,  see  Alien^  Alien  Act, 
and  Naturalization.) 

AuBE,  department  of;  a  French  department  in  tlie 
former  province  of  Champagne.  (See  Department,) 
^•Aube ;  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in  the  de. 
partment  of  Upper  Mame,  and,  running  through  that 
of  Aube,  passes  by  Bar-sur-Aube  and  Arcis,  and  fulls 
into  tlie  Seine,  near  Nogent  The  Aube  became 
important,  in  the  last  war  against  France,  as  a  line  of 
military  operation. 

AuBEET-DuBAYiT,  Jean  Baptiste  Annibal ;  bom  in 
Louisiana,  Aug.  9,  1759.  From  the  18th  year  of  his 
age,  he  was  an  oflScer,  and  fought  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  in  the  war  of  uidependenoe.  Shortly 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  he 
went  to  France.  In  1792,  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  legislative  assembly.  As  general  of  brigade, 
he  defended  Mayence,  and  justified  himself  from  the 
cluu'ge  of  improperly  surrendering  tlie  place.  He 
afterwards  fousht  with  vigour  against  the  Vendeans, 
in  the  west  of  France.  In  tlie  year  3  of  the  re- 
public, he  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  and  went, 
in  the  year  4,  to  Constantinople  as  French  ambas- 
sador, where  he  died  two  years  afterwards.  He  was 
an  ardent  republican,  upright,  and  endowed  with 
talent,  but  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  vain. 

AuuGNB,  Theodore  Agrippa  d*;  a  French  autlior, 
bom  in  1550.  He  earlv  gave  proofo  of  talent. 
In  his  tliirteenth  year,  he  lost  his  mther,  and  fought 
afterwards  under  Henry  IV.,  king  of  France,  wlio 
made  him  a  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber.  He 
soon  beoune  aravourite  of  Henry,  but  when  the  king^ 
thinking  it  necessary,  fiivoured  the  Catholics  more 
than  the  Protestants,  A.  expressed  his  displeasure  witli 
little  reserve,  and,  at  length,  lost  the  favour  of  Henry. 
He  now  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  literary  pursuits.  He  wrote  a  HUtoire  UnitferseUe, 
from  1550  to  1601,  with  a  short  account  of  Henry 
IV.*s  death,  3  vols.,  folio,  the  first  volume  of  which 
was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
He  died  at  Geneva,  in  IGSO. 

AuBasY,  John,  F.  R.  S. ;  an  English  antiquary, 
bora  at  Easton  Piers,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1626 ;  educated 
at  Oxibrd.  He  collected  materials  for  the  Monaeti- 
con  AngUeanum,  and  afoded  important  assistance  to 
Wood,  the  Oxford  antiquary.  He  lost  his  property, 
and  was  reduced  to  absolute  want ;  but  a  lady  Long 
supported  him  till  his  death,  about  the  year  1700. 
He  published  little,  but  left  huve  collections  of  manu- 
scripts, which  have  been  used  by  subsequent  writers. 

AuBRY  DB  MoNTDiDiKR ;  a  French  knight  of  tlie 
time  of  king  Charles  V.,  who,  according  to  tradition, 
was  basely  murdered,  m  137f,  by  his  companion  hi 
arms,  Richard  de  Macaire.  The  murder  was  dis- 
covered by  means  of  a  dog  of  the  deceased,  who 
sliowed  the  most  hostile  disposition  to  the  murderer. 
The  king  compelled  Macaire  to  fight  with  his  accuser, 
tlie  dog,  ui  order  to  decide  the  case ;  and  the  murderer 
was  conquered.  This  story  has  been  formed  into  a 
drama,  for  the  German  stage,  called  the  Dog  of 
Aubry,  or  the  fVood  of  Bondy. 

AoBURN ;  a  post-village  of  New  York,  and  capital 
of  the  county  of  Cayuga,  in  the  township  of  Aurelius, 
on  the  great  westem  turnpike,  at  the  north  end  of 
Owasoo  hike,  170  miles  W.  of  Albany.  Pop.,  in 
1825,  2QS2,  It  is  a  pleasant  and  flourishing  village, 
and  contains  an  academy,  a  court  house,  a  state  prison, 
large  enough  to  receive  1000  priaonen,  a  county  jail, 
a  market  house,  a  Presbyterian  theological  seminary, 
and  four  houses  of  public  worship.    The  theological 
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seminary  was  inoorporated  in  18S0,  and  has  four  pro- 
fessors—one of  Christian  theology,  one  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  and  church  govemment,  one  of  Biblicad 
criticism,  and  one  of  sacred  rhetoric.  The  number 
of  students,  in  1825,  was  47.  The  building  appropri- 
ated to  the  seminary  is  a  large  stone  edifice,  contain- 
ing rooms  for  students,  a  chapel,  and  valuable  library. 

Auckland,  William  Eden,  lord ;  a  statesman  who 
had  great  influence  in  Pitt's  ministry,  and  was  employ- 
ed in  important  embassies.  He  began  his  career,  in 
1778,  as  a  mediator  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  insurgent  colonies  in  North  America.  He  was 
accompanied  by  lord  Howe,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
G.  Jolmstone,  and  lord  Carlisle,  upon  this  important 
embassy ;  but  the  result  did  not  answer  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  formed  from  the  talents  of  these 
distinguished  men,  and  nothing  was  left  for  England 
but  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
Afterwards,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  he  had  a 
great  influence  in  the  reform  of  the  penal  Uws,  and, 
with  Howard  and  Blackstone,  in  the  oreanisition  of 
a  new  system  of  police,  and  a  better  mocte  of  treating 
prisoners.  He  subsequently  held  the  important  post 
of  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland,  and,  in  1785,  was 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  French  court,  to  ne- 
gociate  a  commercial  treaty,  which  was  concluded  in 
1786.  During  the  first  year  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary war,  he  was  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
states  general  of  the  Netherlands :  and,  in  this  capa- 
city,  he  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  measures 
which  the  crowd  of  events  was  constantly  rendering 
more  complicated.  After  his  return,  his  conduct  was 
subjected  to  an  investigation  by  parliament,  and  was 
declared  to  be  unexceptionable.    He  died  in  1814. 

AocnoN  is  a  public  sale,  to  the  party  offering  the 
highest  price,  where  the  buyers  bid  upon  each  ouier ; 
or  to  the  bidder  who  first  accepts  the  terms  offered  by 
the  vender,  where  he  sells  by  reducing  his  terms  un- 
til some  one  accepts  them.  This  mc»e  of  sale  was 
in  use  among  the  Romans,  called  tub  hasta,  from  its 
being,  in  early  times,  a  rale  of  the  spoils  taken  in 
war,  under  a  spear  erected  as  the  signal  of  the  auction. 
The  same  signal  was  afterwards  used  in  other  sales, 
which  were  made  under  the  superintendence  of  par- 
ticular tribunals.  This  mode  of  selling  is  subject 
to  particular  regulations,  by  the  laws  ormany  com- 
munities, the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  fAuds,  or 
to  levy  a  tax.  In  the  time  of  lord  Mansfield,  a  ques- 
tion was  made  in  the  case  of  Bexwell  vm.  Christie 
(Cowper*s  Beporit,  p.  395),  whether  a  sale  by  auction 
was  fair,  at  whicli  some  one  bid  for  the  owner.  The 
subject  was  treated  as  being,  in  some  measure,  a 
question  of  conscience,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
real  bidders  supposed  themselves  to  be  bidding  only 
against  other  real  bidders ;  and  the  purchaser  at  the 
sale,  in  that  case,  was  held  not  to  be  Dound  by  his  bid, 
liecause  there  had  been  by-bids  on  behalf  of  the  ven- 
der. But  the  decision,  in  that  case,  was  subsequently 
overruled  by  lord  Rosslyn,  in  the  case  of  ConoUy  vt. 
Parsons  (3  Vesey  Jr.'s  Reports,  p.  625),  and  again 
by  the  master  of  the  roUs  in  Bramley  vs.  Alt  (3 
Vesey  Jr.'s  ReportSj  p.  6^),  with  one  qualification, 
however,  in  tliis  latter  case,  vii.,  that  if  none  bid,  ex- 
cept by- bidders  or  puffers,  against  one  real  bidder,  to 
whom  the  article  was  struck  off,  he  vras  not  bound  by 
tlie  purcliase.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  a  sale  by  auction  would  be  void  on  this  ac- 
count, unless  it  were  a  violation  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  auction  was  announced.  It  is  evident  that 
the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  this  proceeding  must  de- 
pend, in  any  case,  very  much  upon  a  coropfiance  with 
the  understanding  entertained,  or  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  respect  to  ttie  sale ;  and,  certainly,  it  is  not 
universally  understood  that  no  bid  will  be  made  for 
tlie  vender.   In  regard  to  a  tax  upon  sales  by  auction. 


there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  gromd  lor  it  ia 
principle,  and  the  same  ol^ectkxs  lie  against  this  tax 
that  are  made  to  the  Spanish  aleavala  (q.  t.),  or  tax 
on  private  sales.  The  vender  must  pay  the  tax,  and 
a  man's  selling  goods  is  not,  in  general,  a  proof,  nor 
the  ndue  of  the  goods  a  measure,  of  hb  ability  to  pay 
a  tax.  So  far  from  this  is  the  ftct,  that,  m  veiy  many 
instances,  the  poverty  or  straitened  ciraimstanoea  of 
tlte  vender  are  the  cause  of  his  putting  up  his  praprity 
at  auction.  When  these  sales  are  taxed,  thefelbre, 
the  Uw  makes  many  exoepUoos,  with  the  intwitkm 
of  preventing  the  tax  from  fidling  iqxn  pcnons  whe 
sell  from  necessity,  rather  than  the  expectaiion  of 
making  a  profit— Much  discussion  has  be«si  had  upoa 
the  eflject  of  sales  by  auction,  in  an  eoooomkal  poioi 
of  view ;  as,  whether  they  give  a  fiuiility  to  the  in 
ducUon  of  foreign  manufiictures,  to  the  disooon 
ment  and  depression  of  the  domestic,  with  which  I 
come  into  competition ;  and  whether  they  have  a  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  oouneof 
production  and  consumption,  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  seneral  system  of  business  and  economy,  indcw 
penitently  of  their  effect  in  respect  to  the  intradnctioa 
of  foreign  fabrics  or  products.  No  general  aosver 
can  be  made  to  these  questions,  since  it  must,  ia  each 
case,  depend,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  a 
which  the  auctions  are  conducted.  But,  i 
them  to  be  conducted  with  perfect  fsimes 
honesty,  it  must  tlien  depend  upon  the 
of  the  industry  of  the  oomnmnity.  The 
&irs  have  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  auction  sales^ 
An  extensive  fair,  or  sale  by  auction,  by  Aawt- 
ing,  and,  in  effect,  exaggeratuig  the  surplus  or  ddU 
ciency  of  articles,  an^ravates  ue  stagnation  in  one 
case,  and  enhances  the  prices  in  the  other.  All  such 
fluctuations  tend  to  check  and  destroy  the  prodnctioa 
that  is  carried  on  upon  a  small  scale.  Those  who 
carry  it  on  upon  the  lai||pest  scale,  whether  domescie 
or  foreign,  will  drive  out  the  smaller  ones,  since  they 
will,  as  has  been  invariably  proved,  posh  on  their 
business,  in  spite  of  the  sacrifices  which  they  may  be 
obliged  to  make,  and  they  gain  an  impetus  which  is 
not  easily  checked.  Whether  auctions  are  injurioos 
or  not,  in  either  respect,  will  depend,  thererare^  up- 
on the  scale  on  which  they  are  conducted,  and  the 
extent  of  different  systems  or  proceaea  of  produc- 
tion, which  are  thus  brought  into  aanpetition. 
Where  there  is  a  competition,  they  undoubtedly  lend 
to  make  it  more  close  and  direct,  and  if  osie  id  the 
rivals  has  any  advantage  at  the  time  being,  he  b 
likely  to  destroy  the  otfier ;  or,  if  there  be  no  other 
advantage  on  either  side,  the  party  willing  and  ahU 
to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  will  eventually  kcrp 
possession  of  the  market. 

AncnoNXEa ;  a  person  who  conducts  sales  by  aaction. 
It  is  his  duty  to  state  the  conditions  of  sale,  to  declare 
the  respective  biddings,  and  to  terminate  the  ale  by 
knocking  down  the  thing  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
An  auctioneer  is  held  to  be  Uwfully  authoriaed  fay 
the  purchaser  to  sign  a  contract  for  him,  whether  it 
be  for  lands  or  gwds.  And  his  writing  down  the 
name  of  the  highest  bidder  in  his  book,  is  snIEdeni 
to  bind  any  other  person  for  whom  the  higher  bid- 
der purchased,  even  though  such  peraon  K  prMrnt, 
provided  he  do  not  object  before  entry.  Every  auc- 
tioneer must  take  out  a  license,  renewable  annually 
on  the  5th  of  July,  for  which  he  is  charged  i&S ;  and  if 
he  sell  goods  for  the  sale  of  which  an  excise  liceoae  is 
specially  required,  he  must  also  take  out  such  Uornse, 
unless  the  goods  be  the  property  of  a  licensed  per- 
ron, and  sold  for  his  behalf  and  on  his  entered  premii. 
ses,  in  which  case  such  additional  license  is  noC  n^ 
quired.  (6  Geo.  4.  c.  81.)  Auctioneen  within  Che 
limits  of  the  chief  excise  oflke  in  London  are  bound 
when  tliey  receive  their  license,  to  give  security  to 
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UMfxdK  iff  bood,  themselves  in  j&lOOO  and  two 
lan^u^tOO  eflcfaf  to  deliver  in  within  twenty- 
rMtd^i  of  any  ale  a  true  and  paiticular  aosount 
ofMi  flde,  and  to  pay  the  duties  on  the  same. 
AoctioKcn  leiuring  or  delaying  to  pay  the  duties 
vitUi  tl»  specified  time  iiorfeit  their  bond  and  the 
bonk  df  their  sureties,  and  double  the  amount  of 
theilaties.  (19  Gca  3.  c  56.)  Auctioneers  carry- 
i^oBlhartnde  without  the  limits  of  the  head  of- 
fer pft  bond  themselves  in  ^SOO  and  two  sureties 
n  jUO  each,  to  render  an  account  of  the  duties  ac- 
tmog  on  mies,  and  to  pay  them  within  six  weeks, 
odrr  the  pcnaltica  already  mentioned.  (lOGeo.  HI. 
c  56.i«l  38  Geo.  ill.  c.  64.)  A  licensed  auctioneer 
fonif  from  town  to  town  by  a  public  stage  coach,  and 
Ku&ig  goods  by  a  public  conveyance,  and  selling 
€0  mnaiiiiinn  by  retail  or  aucUon,  is  a  trading  per- 
Mviihin  the  60  Geo.  III.  c  41.  §6,  and  must  take 
cot  t  liawkcr's  and  pedlar^  license.  It  has  long  been 
soonmon  piactice  at  certain  auctions  (called  there- 
kn  wmk  aoctions)  to  employ  ptifirty  or  mock  bki- 
dm.  to  r^ie  the  value  of  the  articles  sold  by  their  ap- 
{■Rfit  oo^petttkm,  and  many  Questions  have  grown 
Mtofit  It  was  long  ago  decideo,  that  ifthe  owner  of 
aanMr,  pot  up  to  sfde  by  auction,  employ  puffers 
to  bid  far  him,  it  is  a  finsod  oo  thereal  bidder,  and 
Ibe  higbcst  bidder  may  refuse  to  complete  his  oon- 
ITKL  (8  r.  A».  64S.)  But  it  seems  as  if  the  mere 
cnpioyncnt  oTpnlfers  under  any  circumstances  were 
BDvhrld  to  be  iUegaL  «<The  indinaUon  of  the 
CMrtist  the  present  time  is,  that  a  sale  by  auction 
ihoiiU  be  conducted  in  the  most  open  and  public 
mntr  possible ;  that  there  should  be  no  reserve  on 
Ibepaitof  the  seller,  and  no  collusion  on  the  part 
<if  tbe  boyers.  PuHbg  is  illegal,  according  to  a  late 
cssF,  even  though  thm  be  wij  one  pufier ;  and  it 
MS  tha  decided  tliat  the  recognised  practice  at 
soetions  of  employing  such  persons  to  bid  upon  the 
■le  of  bones  ooold  not  be  sustained."— (/Too/rycA 
M  Cmmertml  Law^  p.  262.)  A  party  biddin^at  an 
■soion  nay  retiact  his  oftr  at  any  time  before  the 
ksoaer  is  down.  Another  clearly  established  prin- 
ciple i^  dai  verbal  declarations  by  an  auctioneer  are 
Ht  la  be  suffered  to  control  the  printed  conditions 
flf  ale ;  sod  thne^  when  pasted  up  under  the  box  of 
thesoctiaDeer,arB  held  to  be  sufficiently  noUfied  to 
pithsseis.  Auctioneers,  like  all  other  agents, 
iboold  csidully  observe  their  instructions.  Should 
tbo»  vho  employ  them  sustain  any  damage  through 
tiMv  csrelesnesB  or  inattention,  they  will  be  respon- 
•Ue.  They  must  also  answer  for  the  consequences, 
if  tbrj  sell  the  property  entrusted  to  their  care  for 
lf«  tbsa  the  price  set  upon  it  by  the  owners,  or  in  a 
^  CDBtnry  to  order.  An  auctioneer  who  has  duly 
H  the  license  duty  is  not  liable,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
dBB,tsihe  penaltica  for  acting  as  a  6ro/ter  without 
^^sihaiaedagrseahly  to  the  6  Anne,  c.  16.  The 
♦^Jdrnwrt  of  mock  auctions  is  said  to  be  a  corn- 
's poctioe  among  swindlers  in  London.  Persons 
■V  fci^jKialy  placed  at  the  doors  of  such  auctions, 
'*>*nihikd  4«rAwr#,  to  invite  strangets  to  come  in ; 
^<|pAn  are  In  wait  to  bid  up  the  article  much  be- 
fits value.  A  stranger  making  an  offisr  at  such 
*■  MOisa  is  almost  sure  to  have  the  article  knocked 
dMaiD  lim.  Plated  goods  are  often  disposed  of  at 
i^saetions;  but  ft  U  almost  needless  to  add,  that 
^•Tva  of  vfiy  infierior  quality.  Attempts  have 
f^f^aes  been  made  to  suppress  mock  auctions, 
"4  biilurto  without  much  success. 
^rM,  drpactmeni  of;  a  French  department  in 
^  fcmcr  pi  mince  of  Languedoc.     See  Depart- 


r,  Jean  Baptiste ;  united,  in  a  high  de- 
Pw*  (be  talents  of  an  engraver  with  the  knowledge 
<<  aatval  history.    He  was  bom  at  Rochefort  in 


1769,  went,  at  the  age  of  18,  to  Paris,  to  learn  draw- 
ing aud  painting,  and  made  himself  a  skilful  minia- 
ture painter,  la  1789,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Gigot  d*Orcy,  a  great  lover  and  promoter  of  natural 
history,  who  possessed  a  vast  collection,  the  rarest 
specimens  of  which  he  employed  A.  to  paint,  and 
slterwards  sent  him  to  England  and  Holland,  whence 
he  brought  back  a  number  of  designs,  whidi  have 
been  used  in  Olivier's  History  of  Insects.  This  oc- 
cupation awakened  in  him  a  taste  for  natund  history. 
He  now  undertook  some  works  which  laid  the  ibun. 
dation  of  his  fame.  The  first  was,  Histoire  Naturelie 
det  Smget,  det  MakUy  et  det  Galeopiihiptes  (Paris, 
1800,  folio),  in  which  he  shows  himself  an  able 
draughtsman,  engraver,  and  writer.  With  regard  to 
colouring,  so  essential  in  natural  history,  he  brought 
it  to  a  greater  perfection  than  it  had  ever  before  at- 
tained. Not  satisfied  with  laying  different  colours  on 
the  same  plate,  so  as  to  produce  a  khid  of  painting, 
he  went  rarther,  and,  instead  of  water-colours,  used 
the  more  durable  oil-colours.  He  carried  his  art  to 
still  greater  perfection,  by  using  gold  in  his  impres- 
sions, the  colour  of  whidi  he  cluinged  in  different 
ways,  in  order  to  imitate  the  splencfour  of  his  pat- 
terns. Natural  history  was  greatiy  benefited  by  his 
work,  the  splendour  of  which  was  astonishing.  His 
Histoire  det  Colibrisy  dee  Oiteaiu^Mintcheey  det  Jaca- 
mart,  et  det  Pro  meropt  (Paris,  1802,  folio),  is  esteem- 
ed the  most  complete  work  that  has  appeared  in  tiiis 
department  Fifteen  copies  were  struck  off  with 
gdden  letters.  Scarcely  was  this  work  begun,  when 
A.  formed  new  plans,  for  the  execution  of  which 
the  longest  life  would  hardly  have  been  sufficient. 
He  died  in  1800^  when  he  had  scarcely  begun  the 
tiittoire  det  Grimpereaita  et  det  Oiseaus  de  Paradit. 
Both  works  were  excellenUy  finished  by  Desray,  who 
was  in  possession  of  the  materials,  and  the  process 
for  carding  on  the  work.  A.  rendered  much  assis- 
tance in  the  publication  of  Levaillant's  African  Birds. 
He  conductiHl  the  impressions  of  the  plates  as  far.  as 
the  thirteenth  number. 

AvDiiNCB  is  used  to  signify  the  ceremonies  prac- 
tised in  courts  at  the  admission  of  ambassadors  and 
public  ministers  to  a  hearing. — It  is  also  the  name  of 
courts  of  justice  or  tribunals  which  were  establislied 
by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  and  formed  upon  the 
model  or  the  court  of  chancery  in  Soain.— It  is  also 
the  name  of  one  of  the  eoclesiastiCBa  courts  in  Eng- 
land, which  is  held  wherever  the  archbishop  calb  up 
a  cause  to  be  aripied  before  himself. 

AuDiToa,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  law ;  an 
officer  of  the  courts,  whose  duty  it  was  to  interrogate 
the  parties.  In  a  narrower  sense,  an  officer  who 
overlooks  accounts.  The  auditeur  du  ehdtelet,  in 
France,  was  a  member  of  that  court  of  Justice  for  the 
city  of  Paris.  fSee  CMHelet,)  This  court  decided  in 
causes  of  small  importance  (where  the  amount  in 
dispute  did  not  exceed  60  francs).  In  the  eleven 
high  offices  of  accounts  (chambret  det  comptet)  of 
France,  the  members  were  divided  into  conteHiert- 
madret  and  eoHteUiert-audOetirt,  as  the  German  col- 
leget  (departments  of  govenunent)  are  into  counsel- 
Ion  and  assistants.  A  similar  division  in  the  oourta 
of  Justice  was  introduced  by  Napoleon,  vis.,  that  of 
eonteiUeurt  BiAhtge-auditeurt,  which  distinction  still 
exists.  In  England,  this  term  is  applied  to  those 
who  examine  accounts.  The  chief  accountant's  office 
is  called  office  for  auditing  the  public  aceountt.  The 
members  of  the  Spanish  courts  of  justice  are  generally 
called  oydoret.  This  appellation  also  obtains  among 
the  papal  officers.  The  twelve  counsellors  of  Uie 
renowned  rota  Romana  (q.  v.)  are  called  auditoret 
tacripalata  apottoUci,  or  auditoret  rot^e.  In  the  pa- 
pal college  orfinanoe,  the  camera  apottoUca,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  the  cardina/e  camerHngo,  Uiere  is 
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an  audiior  camera,  who  exercises  the  power  of  the 
college  in  causes  of  minor  importance. 

AuERBACH,  Heniy ;  bom  in  1482,  at  a  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Bavaria ;  the  builder  of  the  Auerfaech- 
oourt  and  cellar  at  Leipsic,  mentioned  in  Goethe's 
FauMi,  His  real  name  was  Siromer,  but,  according 
to  the  fiishion  of  his  time,  he  took  the  name  of  the 
place  where  he  was  bom.  The  buildmg  was  erected 
in  1530,  and  tradition  reports  that,  five  years  after, 
doctor  Faust  was  seen  riding  out  of  it  on  a  barrel  of 
wine.  This  tale  Goethe  has  made  use  of  in  his  fiunous 
poem.  The  building  was  known  also  at  the  Leipsic 
fairs  as  one  of  the  most  frequented  places  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  merchandise.  •» 

AuKRST^DT,  battle  at,  Oct  14, 1806.    See  Jena. 

Ace  BAN  Codex  (Codex  Augienna) ;  a  Greek  and 
Latin  MS.  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  supposed  by 
Michaelis  to  have  been  written  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  so  called  from  Augia  Mq;or,  the  name  of  a  mo- 
nastery at  Rheinau,  to  which  it  belonged.  After 
passing  through  several  hands,  it  came,  m  1718,  to 
doctor  Bentley,  who  purchased  it  for  250  Dutch 
florins,  and  it  is  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge.  This  MS.  (noted  F,  in  the  second  part 
of  Wetstein's  New  Test.)  is  written  in  uncial  letters, 
and  without  accents ;  not  conHnua  terie,  as  is  com- 
mon with  the  more  ancient  copies,  but  with  intervals 
between  the  words,  and  a  dot  at  the  end  of  each. 
The  Greek  text  is  written  in  capitals,  the  Latin  in 
Anglo-Saxon  letters ;  whence  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  it  must  have  been  written  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
where  that  formation  of  the  Latin  letters,  usuaily 
called  Anglo-Saxnn^  was  in  general  use  between  the 
seventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  manuscript  is 
defective  from  the  beginning  to  Romans  iii.  8,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  only  found  in  the  Latin 
venion. 

AuGEAs,  in  fiibuious  history ;  a  king  of  Elis,  &med 
for  his  stable,  which  contained  3000  oxen,  and  had 
net  been  cleaned  for  thirty  years.  Hercules  was  de- 
sired to  clear  away  the  filth  in  one  day,  and  A.  pro- 
mised, if  he  performed  it,  to  give  him  a  tenth  part  of 
the  cattle.  This  task  Hercules  is  said  to  have  exe- 
cuted by  turohig  the  river  Aloheus,  or,  as  some  say, 
the  Peneus,  through  the  sbabie,  which  immediately 
carried  away  the  dung  and  filth.  A.  not  only  refused 
to  nerform  his  engagement,  pretending  that  Hercules 
*  had  used  artifice,  and  experienced  no  labour  or  trou- 
ble, but  banished  his  own  son,  Phyleus,  from  his 
kingdom,  for  supporting  the  daims  of  the  hero.  Upon 
this,  a  war  commenced,  and  Hercules  conquered 
Elis,  put  A.  to  death,  and  gave  his  kingdom  to  Phy- 
leus. A.  has  been  called  the  son  of  Sol,  because  Eiit 
signifies  the  sun.  After  his  death,  he  received  the 
honours  usually  paid  to  heroes. 

AuGEE,  Athanase ;  a  great  linguist,  bom  at  Paris, 
Dec,  18,  1734,  and  be<»me  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
the  college  of  St  Rouen.  The  bishop  de  No6  made 
him  his  chief  vicar,  and  called  him,  in  jest,  hia  grand 
tficaire  in  partibus  Athenknshtm,  on  account  of  the 
seal  with  which  the  abb6  pursued  the  study  of  Gre- 
cian antiquities.  Leaming  proved  its  worth  in  his 
chaiBcter  and  life.  He  Uvea  in  a  simple  style  in  the 
midst  of  Paris,  retired,  and  free  from  anxiety,  or  wish 
to  attain  a  higher  station.  He  divided  a  moderate 
income  with  his  needy  fiimtly.  It  was  said  of  him, 
that  he  had  never  spoken  ill  of  any  one,  and  no  one 
had  spoken  ill  of  him.  As  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  inscriptions,  he  remained  true  to  his  principles  o^ 
honest  candour,  and  was  no  less  beloved  than  re- 
spected by  the  whole  sociMy.  The  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution  aroused  the  sympathies  of  a  man  wlio 
lived,  by  his  daily  studies,  hi  Greece  and  Rome.  He 
hoped  for  the  abolition  of  crying  abuses,  and  for  the 
iiilroilucUon  of  true  freedom.    This  expectation  op- 


pears  in  several  of  lus  writings.  He  died  before  iY.9 
occurrence  of  any  events  which  could  have  shakt  n 
his  &ith,  Feb.  7, 1792.  His  writings,  partly  tnnsU- 
tions  from  tlie  ancient  languages,  and  partly  politi- 
cal, were  published  from  his  papers,  at  Paris,  in  30 
vols.  Among  his  political  works,  the  most  distiji- 
guided  are  Projet  d^EducoHon  jnMifue  precede 
de  quelques  Re/ejtions  sur  VAssemblee  Naikmaie, 
1789 ;  and  De  la  Qmstthtikm  des  Romaims  sous  let 
Rois  ei  au  Temps  de  la  RSpuAlifue,  1792,  the  produd 
of  thirty  years*  labour,  which  first  appeaimi  alter  h& 
death,  with  the  rest  of  his  posthumous  works. 

AuGKREAu,  Pierre  Fnuigois  Charies,  duke  of  Cas- 
tigiione,  marshal  of  France ;  son  of  a  fruit  mercfaau ; 
bom  at  Paris,  1757 ;  served  as  a  carabinier  in  tlie 
French  army ;  went  from  thence  into  the  NcmpolitaB 
service,  established  himself  at  NaDles,'iB  1787,  as  a 
fencmg-master,  and  was  baniahea  thenoe,  in  179a;, 
with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  served,  afitr- 
wards,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  Italy,  in  wbich 
his  talents  and  courage  soon  gahied  him  pranotion. 
He  disUnguished  himself,  in  1794,  as  genesal  of 
brigade  ui  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  ana,  in  17M>, 
as  general  of  division  in  the  army  of  Italy.  He  took 
the  pass  of  Millesimo ;  made  himself  master,  April 
16,  of  the  intrenched  camp  of  the  Piedmootfse  u 
Ceva,  afterwards  of  that  at  Casale;  threw  himself 
on  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  carried  it  with  the  cne^ 
my's  intrenchments.  June  16,  he  passed  the  Po, 
and  made  prisoners  the  papal  troops,  tmther  vith 
the  cardinal  legate  and  the  general's  6ta£  Aa^.  1, 
he  came  to  the  assistance  c7  Mass^na;  maintaoHd, 
during  a  whole  day,  a  most  obstinate  struggle  against 
a  superior  number  of  troops,  and  took  the  village  o£ 
Castiglione,  from  which  he  derived  his  ducal  titif*. 
Aug.  25,  he  passed  over  the  Adige,  and  drove  hack 
the  enemy  as  fiftr  as  Roveredo.  In  the  battle  of 
Aroole,  when  the  French  columns  wavered,  A.  seised 
a  standard,  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  gained  the 
victory.  The  directory  bestowed  this  standsnl  on 
him,  Jan.  27,  1797.  Aug.  9,  he  was  named  oan>- 
mander  of  the  17th  military  division  (division  of  PBri^). 
in  place  of  general  Hatry.  He  was  the  instnm^nt 
of  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  18th  of  Fmctidar, 
and  was  saluted,  by  the  decimated  legislative  body^ 
as  the  saviour  of  his  country.  In  1799,  be  vn.s 
chosen  a  member  of  the  coundl  of  five  hundred,  and, 
therefore,  resigned  his  command.  He  then  obtainrd 
from  the  consul,  Bonaparte,  the  command  of  tiie 
army  in  Holland.  He  led  the  French  and  Balavian 
army  on  the  Lower  Rhine  to  the  suppoct  of  Morrau, 
passed  the  river  at  Frankfort,  and  fSwgfat  with  the 
imperial  general,  with  various  success,  until  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden  ended  the  campaicn.  lu 
October  1801,  being  superseded  by  gmenu  Victor, 
he  remained  without  employment  till  1803,  when  kr 
was  appointed  to  lead  the  army,  collected  at  Bayooiu*, 
against  Poitugal.  When  this  enterprise  Jailed,  ht- 
went  back  to  Paris,  and.  May  19,  1804,  was  namnl 
marshal  of  the  empire,  and  grand  oflioer  of  the  legpoti 
of  honour.  In  July  of  this  year,  the  kinc  of  Spain 
sent  him  the  order  of  Charies  III.  At  the  end  uC 
1805,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  the  grrat 
army  in  Germany,  fomed  of  troops  ooUected  uudrr 
his  command  at  BresL  He  oontribated  to  the  cuo- 
cesses  which  gave  birth  to  the  peace  of  Prefbar|r, 
and,  in  March,  1806,  had  possession  of  Wetslar  mni 
the  country  around,  until,  in  the  autumn  of  this  ycskr, 
a  new  war  called  him  to  Prussia.  The  wounds  a-hich 
he  received  in  the  battle  of  Eylau  (q.  v.)  oomprlled 
him  to  retum  to  France.  Early  in  1811 «  Napolc'^tii 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  corps  in  the  anuy  <if 
Spain.  Afterwards  he  returned  from  Uience,  and  t^^ 
mained  without  any  employment  until  July,  11$  1^ 
when  he  led  the  army  in  Bavaria  against  Ssxoitj, 
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vhrrehr  took  piit  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  At  the 
ftaua  of  the  bUJcs  into  France,  his  duty  was  to 
nrn  IjoBS,  Louis  XVIII.  named  him  a  peer. 
After  UeUi  of  Napoleon,  A.  used  reproachful  Ian- 
fTttfp  m|i«tiD|[  him  in  a  proclamation  to  his  army. 
NajNiRM,  thffefore,  oo  his  landing  in  1815,  declared 
hia  a  oaiujr.  A.,  however,  expressed  himself  in 
ht«  frfov,  but  took  no  active  part  in  the  new  order 
oiiingL  After  the  return  of  the  king,  he  took  his 
\i»n  agiin  io  the  chamber  of  peers,  sat  among 
NrT^s  jidgn,  was  for  a  while  unoccupied,  and  died, 
Jm  it,  1816,  at  his  estate  La  Houssaye,  of  the 

AffuiiA.    See  AngeoM, 

An.fn  {pifroxene) ;  the  name  of  a  species  in 
Biarnkgy,  interesting  on  account  of  its  wide  distri- 
Uttion  SM  the  numerous  varieties  of  form  and  colour 
nipf  which  it  appears.  When  crystallised,  it  as- 
Mmcs  the  form  of  short,  slightly  rhombic  prisms,  with 
tfanr  latoil  tdgn  replaora,  sind  terminated  at  one 
or  both  eitnemittes  by  numerous  planes ;  and,  when 
■•«nne,is  generally  capable  of  mechanical  division, 
«  ban  nnllel  to  the  sides  of  an  oblique  rhombic 
frm  01  87*  6'  and  02*  fi',  its  primitive  form.  Its 
ifMife  (Rarity  is  from  3-23  to  3-34 ;  lustre  vitreous ; 
ud  hBrdncss  sufident  to  scratch  ghus.  Different 
BUM  kave  been  applied  to  some  of  its  most  remark- 
-hK  nrieties ;  as,  Jmtide,  to  greenish-white,  trans- 
rum  crjslab ;  aoA&r,  when  it  is  in  imperfectly 
fmatk  ind  foliated  masses ;  and  eoceolUe^  when  in 
nil,  diffatly-cobering  grains.  This  species  occurs 
t^khailyia  Uack  crjilals  m  basalt  and  hiva,  and 
rem  nrto  the  reroiar  composition  of  many  rocks, 
b'tdrs  beiDg  fiioiid  In  veins  in  primitive  rocks.  It 
« conpoMTcaMmtially  of  silez,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
^  vtLdi  oxyde  of  inn  is  sometimes  added ;  and  is 
«r  of  tlkose  ftw  mineral  substances,  whose  composi- 
tni  BBj  be  haitated  by  the  artificial  mixture  of  its 
^witnenta,  and  subjecting  them  to  fusion.  Its 
ncnre  cxyiials,  likewise,  when  fused,  and  suffifnd 
tu  eool  slowly,  reassume  their  original  shape  and 
o««r.  A  tiansparent  green  variety,  found  at  Ziller- 
Ma  the  Tyrol,  is  used  injewehy. 

A^wunus,  the  capital  city  in  the  Bavarian  circle 
«  Iptwr  I>uiube,  fiinneriy  a  free  city  of  the  em- 
}Mt,  lies  hKween  the  Wertach  and  Lech,  and  is 
i^  midnop  of  a  bishop.  It  has  3690  houses,  and 
^.QOOiafaabitants,  of  whom  t2/)00  are  Protestants. 
i**  cvioMties  are  the  bishop*s  palace,  where  the 
<«^r«iao  of  Augsburg  was  signed  in  1530;  the 
«ty.haisr,  with  the  golden  hall,  esteemed  the  finest 
jOmiiiy ;  Uie  Puggerei  (106  small  houses,  built 
^  tvo  bnthen,  of  the  name  of  Fugger,  for  the 
|***we  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  city,  a 
**>anil  of  the  benevolence  of  those  immensely 
'^ttonu^;  tiie  cathedral  chtoch,  and  the  gallery 
»  Fuaiofi  of  the  German  schools,  &c.  The  city 
^  onidciable  carrying  trade  and  dealings  in  bills 
V  '^'^"T*  iaportant  commercial  transacUons  with 
>«ria  lad  Italy,  and  is  likewise  a  mart  for  the 
y*^  <i  nthem  Germany  and  Italy.  Whether  A. 
?*^  ^  >BBe  fjiDoMana  before  the  entrance  of  the 
"'Vtts  ISO  the  country  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  well 
7^4  tkst  the  emperor  Augustus,  about  12  B.  C, 
»-«  owirtng  the  Vindelici,  placed  a  colony  ther«, 
***»«■«  be  considered  as  the  origin  of  the  present 
I*  Aftvthe  (fivision  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks, 
A'Qmmdn  the  dominkm  of  the  duke  of  Suabia, 
JJ^^cwMg  rich  by  its  commerce,  ftnally  pur- 
<|||Niditi  Jredom  of  the  duke,  which  was  aft^^ 
"""y^  by  the  emperor.  The  city  now  reached 
x*  '^^"^  ^  '^  prosperity,  and  was,  together  with 
>«»rabng,  a  great  mart  for  the  commerce  between 
"' ytk  and  sooih  of  Europe,  untU,  towards  the 
♦«  «  0*  15th  cmtliry,  the  discoveries  of  the  Portu- 
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guese  and  SpaniardPfQ^ir  new  direction  to  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  world  In  1368,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  of  the  lower  classes  of 
citisens,  Uie  aristocratic  ffovernment  was  abolished, 
and  a  democratic  form  smstituted,  which  continued 
till  160  years  later,  when  the  nobles,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  again  obtained  the 
supremacy.  A.  is  still  one  of  the  principal  manufiic- 
turing  places  in  Germany. 

AnosBVHG  Confession,  presented  by  the  Protestants, 
at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  1530,  to  the  emperor  and 
the  diet,  and,  being  signed  by  the  Protestant  statt>s, 
was  adopted  as  their  creed  Luther  made  the  origi- 
nal draught  at  the  command  of  John,  elector  of 
Saxony,  at  Torgau,  in  seventeen  articles ;  but,  as  its 
style  appeared  to  be  too  violent,  it  was  alCered  by 
Melancthon,  at  the  command  of  the  elector,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  body  of  ProtesUuit 
princes  and  theologians.  Tlius  changed,  it  was  pre- 
sented and  read  in  the  diet,  June  25.  The  original 
is  to  be  found  in  the  imperial  Austrian  archives,  and 
the  edition  of  the  Augsburg  confession,  at  Wittem- 
berr,  1531,  was  printed  irom  this.  Afterwards, 
Mehmcthon  arbitnurily  altered  some  of  the  articles, 
and  a  new  edition,  with  his  changes,  appeared  in 
1540.  There  now  arose  a  division  between  those 
who  held  the  original  and  those  who  held  tlie  altered 
Augsburg  confession.  The  former  is  received  by  the 
LuUierans,  the  hUter  by  the  German  Reformed,  who 
thereby  secured  to  themselves,  at  the  religious  peace 
of  1555,  the  privileges  extended  only  to  the  adherents 
of  the  Augsburg  confession,  and  kindred  sects. 
AvosBURO  Gazittb.  See  AUgememe  Zeiiung, 
Augurs  ;  certain  priests  among  the  Romans,  who» 
from  the  flight  and  the  cries  of  birds,  from  lightning, 
&c.,  predicted  future  events,  and  announced  the  will 
of  the  gods.  They  were  consulted  respecting  both 
public  and  private  concerns,  and  their  respectability, 
as  well  as  their  influence  in  the  state,  was  very  great. 
By  merely  pronouncing  the  words  Mio  dk  (anotlier 
day),  they  could  dissolve  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  annul  all  the  decrees  which  had  been  passed  at 
the  meeting.  Their  answers,  as  well  as  the  sinis 
by  which  Uiey  governed  themselves,  were  cafled 
auguriet.  Public  auguries  were,  I.  appearances  in 
the  heavens,  as  thunokr  and  lightning.  The  augur 
remarked  the  place  where  the  flash  of  lightning 
originated,  and  where  it  disappeared  He  stood  on 
an  elevated  pUce  (arx^  templum),  where  he  had  a 
full  view  of  all  around  him.  After  the  sacrifk;es  had 
been  made,  and  solemn  prayers  offered,  he  took  his 
station,  his  face  towards  the  east,  his  head  covered, 
and  pohiting  with  his  staff  (iituut)  to  that  portion  of 
the  heavens  witliin  the  limits  of  which  he  proposed 
to  make  his  observations.  On  the  left  were  the  pro- 
pitious, on  the  right  the  unpropitious  omens.  2.  The 
cries  and  the  flight  of  birds.  Predictions  founded  on 
the  observation  of  birds  were  properly  called  avsjricet, 
and  were  very  common  even  among  the  Greeks,  wl  u 
took  them  from  the  Chaldeans.  They  afterwards 
became  so  important,  that,  among  the  Romans, 
nothing  of  consequence  in  peace  or  in  war  was  un- 
dertaken without  consulting  birds,  whose  continual 
flic[ht  was  supposed  to  give  them  universal  kno^- 
leage.  They  were  propitious  or  unpropitious,  eitlier 
from  their  sppcies  or  finom  tlie  circumstances  in  which 
they  appeared  The  birds  of  a  prophetic  diaracter 
were  aivided  into  two  principal  classes — those  whose 
flight  and  those  whose  cry  was  indicative  of  future 
events.  In  the  latter  class  were  included  the  raven, 
the  crow,  the  night-owl,  the  cock;  hi  the  fooner 
were  the  eagle,  Uie  crow,  the  raven,  the  kite,  and 
the  vulture.  The  two  last  were  always  unpropitious ; 
the  eagle,  on  the  contrary,  was  propitious  when  he 
flew  fi^  left  to  right ;  tlie  crow  and  the  raven  were 
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propitious  on  the  left,  and  unpropiUous  on  the  right. 
3.  The  willingness  or  unwillinguess  of  chickens  to 
est  was  also  ominous.  The  fbnner  was  interpreted 
as  a  good  omen,  the  latter  as  a  bad  one.  Chickens 
were  made  use  of  particularly  in  war ;  therefore  a 
pontifex,  some  augurs  and  haruspices  (see  Arutpex\ 
together  with  a  puUarhts  with  a  hen-ooop,  were 
attached  to  the  army.  Besides  these  three  princioal 
classes,  certain  omens  were  drawn  from  quadnipeos ; 
e.  g.,  if  a  beast  crossed  one*s  path,  or  was  seen  in  an 
unusual  place,  and  from  many  occurrences  more  or 
less  uncommon,  e.  g.,  sudden  meUincholy,  sneeting, 
spillinff  the  salt  on  the  table,  &c.  The  augurs  ex- 
plained such  slgnsi  and  taught  how  the  gods  were  to 
be  appeased.  The  right  ot  taking  the  auspices,  that 
is,  the  right  to  inquire  of  the  goda,  by  certain  signs, 
how  the  war  would  terminate,  belonged  only  to  the 
conmi8iider-in^;hief.  The  inferior  officers  fouglit 
only  under  his  auspices;  that  is,  the  declaration 
which  he  issued  was  binding  upon  them,  and  the 
fortunate  or  the  unfortunate  issue  aS  the  war  was 
attributed  to  him  alone. 

August;  the  name  of  the  eighth  month  fiom 
January,  inclusive,  and  the  sixth  of  the  Roman  year, 
which  b^pin  with  March.  It  was  called  Sejctiiis,  till 
the  emperor  Augustus,  in  consideration  of  the  many 
instances  of  good  fortune  which  had  happened  to  liim 
in  this  month,  affixed  to  it  his  own  name. 

Augusta  ;  the  name  of  a  very  great  number  of 
ancient  places ;  as,  Augusta  Treverorum,  now  Trevet; 
Augusta  Ausdorum,  now  Juch;  Augusta  Taurin- 
orum,  now  Turin ,  Augusta  Suessonum,  now  Soitsoru, 
&C.  Augusta  also  is  the  name  of  many  modern 
places  and  rivers  in  South  America. 

Augusta;  a  post-town  of  Maine,  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  river  Kennebec,  168  miles  N.  E.  of 
Boston;  populaUon,  in  1810,  1805  ;  in  1820,  ^^^457. 
It  is  a  pleasant  and  flourishing  town,  and  has,  by  an 
act  of  the  state  legislature,  been  constituted  the  seat 
of  the  state  government  after  January  1, 1832.  Here 
is  an  elegant  bridge  across  the  Kennebec,  consisting 
of  two  arches,  «wh  180  feet  long.  The  river  is 
navigable  to  A.  for  vessels  of  100  tons. 

Augusta  ;  a  city  of  Georgia,  opposite  to  Hambuig, 
in  South  Carolina,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
bridge;  population,  in  1810,  2476;  and  in  1827, 
about  5000.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain. 
The  streets  are  wide,  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  are  ornamented  with  trees.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  bride,  and  many  of  them  are 
spacious  and  elegant.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  a  city.hall,  an  academy,  a  court-house,  a  theatre, 
on  hospital,  two  maricets,  and  nx  houses  of  public 
worship.  A.  is  &vourably  situated  for  trade,  and  has 
a  very  flourishing  commerce.  More  than  100,000 
bags  of  cotton  are  annually  deposited  here,  and 
hence  conveyed  down  the  river  to  Savannah  and 
Charleston,  for  northeni  and  European  markets. 

AuousTiN,  or  Austin,  Saint,  called  the  apoHU  of 
the  EngUthy  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. He  was  sent,  with  forty  monks,  by  Gregory, 
to  introduce  Christianity  into  the  Saxon  king£>ms. 
He  was  kindly  received  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
whom  he  soon  converted ;  and  such  was  his  success 
with  his  subjects,  that  he  is  said  to  have  baptised 
10,000  in  one  day.  This  success  may  be  attributed 
to  his  reputation  of  miraculous  power  in  the  restora- 
tion of  sight  and  life,  more  probably  than  to  any 
other  cause.  He  has  the  merit  of  allowing  no  coer- 
cive  measures  to  be  used  in  the  propagation  of  the 

r>el.  Elated  by  the  rapid  progress  be  had  made, 
became  ambitious  of  possessing  the  supreme 
authority  over  the  English  churches  as  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  received  the  archiepiscopal  poll 
from  the  pope,  with  instructions  to  establish  twelve 


sees  in  his  province.  The  British  bishops  in  Waif  ^ 
successors  of  the  British  converts  of  the  second  ero- 
tury,  had  never  submitted  to  the  jurisdk^tioo  of  the 
churah  of  Rome,  and  A.  endeavaund  to  ^trsmAr 
them  to  unite  with  the  new  English  church.  Thrj 
asserted  their  independence,  and  1200  Wrldi  monks 
were  soon  after  put  to  the  tword,  as  is  thoii|^t,  at 
the  instigation  of  A.  He  died  in  604,  or  (>06,  or 
614,  and  his  relics  have  been  carefully  prescmti  in 
the  cathedral  of  Canterbury. 

AuousTDf  B,  Saint,  one  of  the  most  renowned  fithm 
of  the  Christian  diurch,  was  bom  at  Tagaste,  s  mbuI 
city  in  Africa,  Nov.  IS,  354,  during  the  reign  of  Uk 
emperor  Constantine.  He  has  related  bis  ovn  life 
in  the  work  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  CMi/efiiM/. 
His  parents  sent  him  to  Carthage  to  eooplrtr  iu» 
education,  but  he  disappointed  their  e^MOtioni  hj 
his  neglect  of  serious  study  and  his  devotioa  to  pies- 
sure.  In  his  sixteenth  yc«r,  be  became  very  food  of 
women.  For  fifteen  years,  he  was  connected  vUb 
one,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  He  left  her  only  wbca 
he  changed  his  whole  course  of  Itfe.  A  book  «f 
Cicero*s,  colled  Horteruius,  which  has  not  cone  down 
to  our  times,  led  him  to  the  study  of  philosophy; 
and,  when  he  found  this  did  not  satisfy  his  fiecUnp, 
he  went  over  to  the  sect  of  the  Manicbau&  lie 
was  one  of  their  disciples  for  nine  yean ;  but,  ato 
having  obtained  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  doc- 
trine, he  left  them,  and  departed  from  Aiiria  to 
Rome,  and  thence  to  Milan,  where  he  sooouooed 
himself  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Saint  Amhroie  m 
bishop  of  this  dty,  and  his  discourses  converted  X. 
to  the  orthodox  &ith.  The  reading  of  Paul'*  l^ 
ties  wrought  on  entire  change  in  his  life  and  chsnc- 
ter.  The  Catholic  church  has  a  fiaist  (May  S)  is 
commemoration  of  this  event.  He  retired  into  nii* 
tude,  wrote  there  many  books,  and  prepared  hiohrlf 
for  baptism,  which  he  received  in  the  thirty-tJuni 
year  of  his  life,  together  with  his  son  Adeodstos, 
from  the  hands  of  Ambrose.  He  retuined  to  Afrio. 
sold  his  estate,  and  gave  the  proceeds  to  the  poor, 
retaining  only  enou|pi  to  support  him  in  a  modnstf 
manner.  As  he  was  once  present  in  the  churrfi  »t 
Hippo,  the  bishop,  who  was  a  very  old  man,  »P»*j 
a  aesire  to  consecrate  a  priest  to  assist  and  suocvtd 
him.  At  the  desire  of  the  people,  A.  entewd  vfoa 
the  holy  oflSce,  preached  with  extraordinvy  meow, 
and,  in  395,  became  bishop  of  Hippo.  He  entrfrJ 
into  a  warm  controversy  with  Pelagius  fsee  Ptioff 
ans)  concerning  the  doctrines  of  ft^ee  will,  of  psw, 
and  of  predestination,  and  wrote  a  book  coocenuq; 
them.  A.  maintained  that  men  were  justiM  memy 
throi;^  grace,  and  not  through  good  ift-orks.  Ht* 
views  are  substantially  those  called  Calvinistic,  noil 
his  authority  has  been  at  all  times  unbounded  in  th^* 
Catholic  church,  insomuch  that,  aocofdinff  t©  Prts- 
vius,  it  is  considered  a  suflScient  proof  of  the  umh  of 
any  dogma  that  Augustine  taught  iL  He  died,  Avt- 
28,  40S  while  Hippo  was  besieged  by  the  VswfcK 
There  have  been  fathers  of  the  church  more  l«fwd, 
masters  of  a  better  hmguage  and  a  pur«  taste ;  hui 
none  have  ever  more  powerfully  touched  the  humin 
heart,  and  warmed  it  towards  rrligioa.  Wnu-r* 
have  therefore  given  him  for  a  symbol  a  laninc 
hearL  Augustus  Neonder  published,  in  Berlin,  Ift^. 
Sancti  Augustini  Con/essionum  LiSri  XJJL  ^'  l«^ 
a  monument  of  his  seal  for  the  monaitic  life  hy 
founding  some  monasteries  for  monks  and  """"^ 
Africa,  which  were  shortly  after  destroyed  by  «* 
Vandals.  This  order  was  governed  by  strict  niK 
but  ^-as  very  diflferent  firom  the  one  called,  after  hio, 
Augustine,  The  different  branches  of  the  An|n»w«' 
Older  were  first  established  In  the  llth  ai«l  l^ 
centuries,  and  their  rules  were  the  work  of  tl»e  popr» 
and  priors.    They  did  not  constitute  a  regular  atltf, 
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lovewr,  till  1256,  and,  in  1567,  were  made  the 

fcoib  iifnk  among  the  mendiGaiit  mtlers,  coming 

ifrv  the  Doniaitaiis,  Pnuiciscana,  and  C8nn«>iites. 

Tbfj  ifir  black  onwla.    Before  the  reformation, 

tirj  iad  about  2000  convents,  containhig  30,000 

inb,  tail  also  .MX)  nunneries.    After  the  reforma- 

t»  bra^  about  by  Lnther,  a  brother  of  their 

anlrr,  tb^  were  separated  into  many  considerable 

Iwtbwbsmli,  among  wMch  the  barefooted  monks, 

(•ltil7,$paiB,8nd  France,  were  the  most  numenras. 

Al  the  bcsfflintng  of  the  18th  century,  the  order 

nmbeffd  rorty-two  pnrrinces.    The  number  of  oon- 

mtsof  this  order  is  now  smaller.    They  are  to  be 

fattd  ia  Itdy,  Spain,  Portugal,  in  the  Anstrian  states, 

aad  a  Aaieriea.    In  1617,  Augustine  nuns  of  the 

cmififptkm  of  Our  Lady  appcved  again  in  Paris. 

Thnr  Doaibrr  is  thirty-two ;  they  support  themselves 

bf  tMr  indostrr,  educate  £00  poor  children,  and 

fomm  ao  laodrd  property. 

.ArewrvLCB  (Romulus  Momyllua,  sumamed  Ju- 
fwhAu);  son  of  Orratra,  a  general  of  the  Roman 
'■pmr  Julias  Nepoa.  Orestes  deposed  the  em. 
KNTi  nd  placed  bis  son  upon  the  throne,  in  475. 
Is  the  foUowiiv  yfur,  Odoaoer,  a  commander  of  the 
Gnrna  farces  m  the  Roman  service,  revolted,  put 
Onsmiodeatb,  obliged  A.  to  resign,  and  thus  put 
u  cad  la  the  Roman  empfare  in  the  West  During 
^  taocy  years  of  tlie  Roman  empire  whidi  sue- 
eNMthemaider  of  Valentmian  III.,  no  less  than 
■inc  mpfron  are  mentioned. 

ArsMts  (Gains  Julius  Cssar  Octavlus) ;  origi- 
■llrcBlifd  Caittt  OeiamuM ;  son  of  Caius  Octavius 
ul  Acria,  a  daughter  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julius 
Ctmi.  TheOctavian  family  originated  at  Velietri, 
« tb  eooDiry  of  the  Volsctans.  The  branch  to 
vbidiOetavias  belonged  was  rich  and  distinguished, 
fla  ftthrrhad  risen  to  the  rank  of  senator,  ami  had 
pv  to  Macpdooia,  after  being  chosen  praetor,  where 
"'vMdistmguifihedas  a  dvu  and  military  oflScer. 
r^riui  was  bom  chiring  the  consulate  of  Cicero, 
^B.C.  He  lo4  his  frSier  when  young,  but  was 
^  mrrftiOy  fafougfat  up  at  Rome  by  his  mother, 
ML  M.  PhUippoa,  the  second  husband  of  Accia. 
Hn  Hints  gained  Um  the  regard  of  his  great  unde, 
J<teCc«r,  who  declared  himself  willing  to  adopt 
^>  far  bii  son,  tn  case  he  himself  shoud  remain 
"tttott  childmi.  Octavius  was  at  ApoUonia,  in 
y»>  vhrre  he  w«ks  studying  eloquence,  under  the 
"■wsfd  oraior  ApoUodorus,  when  he  received  the 
^rf  the  liagiflal  death  of  his  unde,  and  of  his 
^»viB|^  adopted  him  as  his  son.  Notwithstanding 
^^unifCy  of  his  friends,  he  went  over  to  Italy,  in 
^1  ifciininislancea  should  faivour  him,  to  satisfy 
v^boM  which  he  had  entertained  from  being 
ypn  by  Jniias  Caesar.  When  he  hinded  at  Brun- 
*"'»t  depades  ft^om  the  veterans  collected  there 
'^^  to  hia.    Conducted  in  triumph  to  the  dty. 


•"■wad  as  the  heir  and  avenger  of  Cosar,  he 
"*■  Ml  adoptioii  publidy  known,  and  took  the 
"■■^  of  hii  ande,  adding  to  it  tliat  of  Octamanus. 
"*  P^ued  himself,  then  only  nineteen  yean  old, 
*  w  brad  of  th«  veterans,  possessed  himself 
^^^  the  poUic  money  in  Bnmdasiom,  and  ad- 
^"■BMd  Ibnngh  Campania  to  Rome.  Here  there 
Vr^  P«K»«»  that  of  the  republicans,  who  had 
■^  Casr,  and  ihat  of  Antony  and  Lepidus,  who, 
^^  the  preteticR  of  avenging  him,  strove  to  esta- 
ll^l'lMrovB  authority.  The  latter  party  became 
^^^''fov*  aad  the  consul,  Antony,  exercised  almost 
■*«W  power.  Octavius  addressed  himself  first 
?T^^^  had  rKlred  to  his  viUa  at  Cumas,  be- 
l^r  nnmi  lo  g^n  this  great  orator,  always  beloved 
°T  w  nople,  Bid  whom  Antony  hated  and  feared. 
'«wa  tWwce  he  went  to  Rome,  where  the  greatest 
^'^Ike  magistnlirs,  soldiers,  and  citisens  came 


to  meet  him,  /Antony,  alone,  paying  no  attention  to 
his  return.  Aftxu*  Octavius  had  caused  his  adop- 
tion to  Ims  oonilrmed  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  he 
went  to  Antony,  begged  his  friendship,  and  demand- 
ed of  him  the  Inlieritance  left  him  by  Ciesar,  in 
order  to  pay  the  legacies  mentioned  in  his  will.  An- 
tony, at  first,  haughtily  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
daims,  but  afterwards  clianged  his  demeanour,  when 
he  foimd  the  influence  of  Octavius  conUnually  in- 
creasing, and  his  own  proportionably  diminishing. 
There  could  be  no  lasting  union  between  two 
equally  ambitious  rivals.  Their  liearts  cherished  re- 
ciprocal hatred  and  jealousy ;  and  their  enmity  was 
so  little  a  secret,  that  Octavius  was  accused  of  having 
wished  to  get  Antony  murdered.  How  the  latter 
went  to  Cinlpine  Gaul,  besieged  Mutina,  and  was 
declared  an  enemy  to  his  country  while  absent  from 
Rome;  how  Octavius,  who  had  obtained  the  most 
powerful  party  hi  the  senate, accompanied  the  consul 
sent  agabist  Antony,  and,  after  the  death  of  the 
consul,  took  the  chief  command ;  how  he  afterwards, 
when  Antony,  together  with  Lepidus,  entered  Italy 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  united  with  him ;  how- 
a  triumvirate  was  formed  by  tlie  three  senerals ;  and 
how,  after  dreadftil  scenes  of  blood  in  Rome  and  the 
rest  of  Italy,  they  defeated  the  republican  army  un- 
der Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  Macedonia ;— «11  this 
is  contained  In  the  article  on  AnUmy,  Antony 
honoured  the  memory  of  Brutus,  but  Octavius  insult- 
ed his  corpse.  After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  satisfied 
the  avarice  of  his  soldien  by  the  division  of  the  con- 
Quered  hinds.  This  division  caused  great  disturbances. 
In  the  midst  of  the  stormy  scenes  whteh  convulsed 
Italy,  he  was  obliged  to  contend  with  Fulvia,  whose 
daughter,  Clodia,  he  had  rejected,  and  with  Ludus, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Antony.  After  several  battles, 
Ludus  threw  hunself  into  the  city  of  Penisia,  where 
he  was  soon  after  obliged  to  surrender.  The  city 
was  given  up  to  be  pandered,  and  three  hundred 
senaton  were  condemned  to  death,  as  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  tlie  deified  Casar.  After 
the  return  of  Antony,  an  end  was  put  to  the  proscrip- 
tions. Octavius  allowed  such  of  tiie  proscribed  per- 
sons as  had  escaped  death  by  flight,  and  whom  he  no 
longer  feared,  to  return.  There  were  still  some  dla- 
turbences  in  Gaul,  and  the  naval  war  with  Sextus 
Pompeius  continued  for  several  years.  After  bis  re- 
turn from  Gaul,  Octa\ius  married  the  fie^moas  Livia, 
the  wife  of  Claudius  Nero,  whom  he  compelled  to 
re^gn  her,  after  he  himself  had  divorced  his  third 
wife,  Scrlbonia.  Lepidus,  who  had  hitherto  retained 
an  appearance  of  power,  was  now  deprived  of  his 
authority,  and  died  as  a  private  man,  13  B.  C.  An- 
tony anid  Octavius  now  divided  the  empire.  But 
while  the  former,  in  the  East,  gave  himself  up  to  a 
life  of  luxury,  the  young  Octavius  puraued  his  plan 
of  making  himself  sole  master  of  the  worid.  He  es- 
pecially strove  to  obtain  the  love  of  the  people.  He 
showed  mildness  and  magnanimity,  without  the  ap* 
pearance  of  striving  after  the  highest  power,  and  de- 
clared hhnself  ready  to  lay  down  his  power  when 
Antony  should  return  from  the  war  a^inst  the  Par- 
tliians.  He  appeared  raUier  to  permit  than  to  wish 
himself  to  be  appointed  perpetual  tribune — an  office 
whkh  gave  him  supreme  power.  The  more  he  ad* 
vanoea  in  the  afiections  of  the  people,  the  more 
openly  did  he  dedare  himself  against  Antony.  By 
making  publk:  a  will,  wherein  his  rival  appointed  his 
sons  by  Cleopatra  his  heire,  he  stirred  up  the  ill-will 
of  the  Romana  against  him.  Availing  himself  of  this 
feeling,  Octavius  dedared  war  agahist  the  queen  of 
Egypt,and  led  a  oonsklerable  fifce  both  by  sea  and 
land,  to  the  Ambracian  gulf,  where  Agrippa<q.  v.) 
gained  the  naval  victory  of  Actium  (q.  v.),  wnidi 
made  Octavhis  master  of  the  world,  B.  C.  31.  He 
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musued  his  rival  to  Egypt,  and  ended  the  war,  after 
be  had  rejected  the  proposal  of  Antony  to  decide 
their  differences  by  a  pereonal  combat.  Cleopatra 
and  Antony  killed  themselves.  Octavius  caiued  them 
to  be  splendidly  buried.  A  son  of  Antony  and  Fulvia 
was  sacriiiced,  to  ensure  his  safety.  Cassarion,  a  son 
of  Caesar  aiWi  Cleopatra,  shared  the  same  fiite.  All 
the  other  relations  of  Antony  remained  uninjured, 
and  Octavius,  on  the  whole,  used  his  power  with  mo- 
deration. He  spent  two  years  in  the  East,  in  order 
to  arrange  the  affiiirs  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  aiid  the  islands.  Ob  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
celebrated  a  triumph  for  three  days  in  succession. 
Freed  from  his  rivals  and  enemies,  and  nmster  of  the 
world,  he  was  undecided  concerning  the  way  in  which 
he  should  exercise  his  power  in  future.  Agrippa, 
whose  victory  had  given  him  universal  dominion, 
counseled  him  to  renounce  his  authority.  Maecenas 
opposed  this ;  and  Octavius  followed  his  advice,  or 
rather  his  own  hiclinations.  la  order  to  make  the 
people  look  upon  him  as  an  unlimit^  monarch,  he 
abolished  the  laws  of  the  triumvirate,  beautified  the 
city,  and  exerted  himself  in  correcting  the  abuses 
which  had  prevailed  during  the  civil  war.  At  the 
end  of  his  seventh  consulship,  he  entered  the  senate- 
house,  and  declared  his  resolution  to  lay  down  his 
power.  The  senate,  astonished  at  his  moderation, 
besought  hun  to  retain  it.  He  yielded  to  their 
pressing  entreaties,  and  continued  to  govern  through 
them.  He  now  obtained  the  surname  oiJlvputus, 
which  marked  the  dignity  of  his  person  ana  rank, 
and  united,  by  degrees,  in  himself,  the  offices  ci  im- 
perator,  or  commander-inK^hief  by  sea  and  land,  with 
power  to  make  war  and  peace ;  of  proconsul  over  all 
the  provinces;  of  perpetual  tribune  of  the  people, 
which  rendered  his  person  inviolable,  and  gave  nun 
the  power  of  interrupting  public  proceedings ;  and, 
in  fine,  of  censor,  ana  pontitex  maximus,  or  coi^roller 
of  all  relimus  matters.  The  laws  themselves  were 
subject  to  him,  and  the  observance  of  them  depended 
upon  his  will.  To  these  dignities  we  must  add  the 
title  of  /otAer  of  his  eoutUry.  Great  as  was  the 
power  given  to  him,  he  exercised  it  vrith  wise  mode- 
ration. It  was  the  spitit  of  his  policy  to  retain  old 
names  and  fimns,  and  he  stead&stty  refiised  to  assume 
the  title  of  dictator ,  which  Sylla  and  Caesar  liad  made 
odious. — A.  conducted  many  wars  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
paiticulariy  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  where  be  triumphed 
over  the  Cantabrians  after  a  severe  struggle.  His 
arms  subjected  Aquitania,  Pannonia,  Dabmitia,  and 
lUyria,  and  held  the  Dadans,  Numidians,  and  Ethi- 
opians in  check.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Parthians,  by  which  they  gave  up  Annenia,  and  re- 
stofed  the  eagles  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  he  erected  monuments 
of  his  triumphs  over  the  mountaineers,  the  proud 
remains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen  at  Susa  and  Ao- 
sta.  After  he  had  established  peace  throughout  the 
empire,  he  closed  (for  the  third  time  since  Uie  foun- 
dation of  Rome)  the  temple  of  Janus,  B.  C.   10. 


himself  in  despair.  The  information  of  this  misfor- 
tune greatly  agitated  A.  He  let  his  beard  and  hair 
groW;  and  oftoi  cried  out  in  the  deepest  grief, "  O 
varus,  restore  me  my  legions!"  Meanwhile  the 
Germans  were  held  in  check  by  Tiberius.  Daring 
the  peace,  A.  had  issued  many  useful  decrees,  and 
abolished  abuses  in  the  govemmenL  He  gave  a  new 
form  to  the  senate,  employed  himself  in  improving 
the  manners  of  the  people,  particularly  by  promoting 
marriage,  enacted  laws  for  Uie  suppression  of  luxury, 
introdnoed  discipline  into  the  armies,  and  aider  into 
the  games  of  the  circus.    He  adorned  Rome  in  such 


a  manner,  that  it  was  tnily  said, "  He  tbniid  it  of 
brick,  and  left  it  of  marble.**  He  also  made  ioomeym 
as  Velleius  says,  every  where,  to  inoKaae  the  Ucsa- 
ings  of  peace:  he  went  to  Sicily  and  Greece,  Asm, 
Minor,  Syria,  Gaul,  frc. :  in  several  placeslie  figmided 
cities  and  colonies.  The  people  erected  altars  to  him, 
and,  bv  a  deoee  of  the  senate,  the  month  Seztilis 
was  called  Augutt,  Two  con^iiacies,  which  tluvftt- 
ened  his  life,  miscarried.  Caepio.  Murena,  and  Ecp^ 
tins  were  punished  with  death :  Cinna  was  more  for- 
tunate, receiving  pardon  from  the  emperor.  This 
magnanimity  increased  the  love  of  the  Roinaiw»  and 
diminished  the  number  of  the  disaflEecied ;  ao  that  the 
master  of  Rome  would  have  nothing  to  wish  lor,  if 
his  fiumily  had  been  as  obedient  as  the  worid.  Tkm 
debauchery  of  his  daughter  Julia  gave  him  great 
pain;  and  he  showed  himself  more  severe  a^im* 
those  who  destroyed  the  honour  of  his  &mil j,  than 
against  those  who  threatened  his  life.  History  aayv 
thst,  in  his  old  age,  he  was  ruled  by  Livia,  the  only 
person,  perhaps,  whom  he  truly  loved.  He  bed  no 
sons,  and  lost  by  death  his  sister^  son,  Maroellna, 
and  his  dau^ter*s  sons,  Caius  and  Ludns,  wlnm  he 
had  appointed  his  successors.  Also,  Drosos,  his  son- 
in-law,  whom  he  loved,  died  eariy ;  and  Tiberius,  the 
brother  of  the  latter,  whom  he  hated,  on  acoomit  of 
his  bad  qualities,  alone  survived.  These  namcraB 
calamities,  together  with  his  continoally-iiiueaMi^ 
infirmities,  gave  hun  a  strong  desire  of  repoK.  He 
undertook  a  jouney  to  CampanSa,  firam  wtae  pnrer 
air  he  hoped  for  relief;  but  disease  fixed  upon  him, 
and  he  «Bed,  at  Nola  (August  19,  A.  D.  14),  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age,  and  45th  of  his  reign.  When 
he  felt  his  death  approaching,  he  is  mid  to  have 
called  for  a  mirror,  arranged  his  hair,  and  demanded 
of  the  by-fitanders, "  Have  I  played  my  part  well  r 
and,  an  answer  being  returned  in  the  affimntiTe, 
«  Then,**  added  he,  ushig  the  form  of  the  playoa, 
« farewell,  and  applaud,**  rt«/e^«>«^;»'^n(dife>.  If  this 
last  passage  in  the  life  of  A.  is  true,  it  is  oeHainly 
indicative  of  his  character,  his  poliry,  and  even  of  his 
fortune.  It  is  Artahi,  that  his  oondiKt  was  always 
measured  and  determhied  beforehand,  and  that  be 
had  a  great  power  of  remaining  oool  and  mmoved 
amid  the  cares  and  agitations  df  govemmenL  Stn- 
diously  concealing  his  own  plans,  he  made  me  of  the 
passions,  as  well  as  the  talents,  of  othen,  to  fintfacr 
them.  He  conquered  Brutus  by  means  of  Antony, 
and  Antony,  by  means  of  Agrippa.  He  sevciml  times 
changed  his  party,  but  never  h&  purpon 
how  to  cause  power  to  be  ofliered,  and  pressed 
htm,  while  U  was,  in  fisK^  the  ol^  of  all  his  < 
tions.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  osed  his  power 
with  wisdom,  and  became  the  benefiMZtor  of  his  oom- 
try,  which  he  had  previonsly  plunged  into  the  bonon 
of  civil  war.  His  taste  and  active  mind  led  liim  to 
fiivour  and  protect  the  learned ;  and  lie  eroi  cxer* 
cised  the  art  of  the  poet  himself;  ao  that  be  was  not 
unworthy  of  givhig  his  name  to  an  age  <&tingnidMd 
for  intellectual  creations.  His  deaUi  plai|^  the 
empire  into  the  greatest  grief.  He  waa  nombeivd 
among  the  gods,  and  temiues  and  altarawne  emded 
to  him. 

Auorarro  II.,  Firederic.  elector  of  Saxony  and  king 
of  Pohmd,  second  son  of  John  George  III.,  elector 
of  Saxony,  bom  at  Dresden,  in  1670,  was  remaif 
ble  for  his  bodUy  strength  and  activity.  To  his 
sidence  in  France  he  owed  that  taste  fat  luxury  i 
the  fine  arts,  which  afterwards  made  Ihe  Saxon  oa 
inferior  in  splendour  to  none  in  Europe,  except  that 
of  Louis  XIV.  In  1691,  be  vteitcd  Vienna,  whet* 
he  contracted  a  friendship  with  the  archduke  JoMk, 
afterwards  Joseph  L  By  the  death  of  his  dorr 
brother,  John  George  IV.,  in  1694,  he  became  elec- 
tor.   The  Polish  t&one  having  became 
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)M  If  ^  (kitli  of  John  Sobieaki,  A.  presented 
kiwtfMtaiididBteforiL  The  abb£  de  Poliniac, 
ikr  hndk  imhawidof  at  Warsaw,  supported  the 
futmm  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  whom  the  Polish 
nabitf  preferred ;  Init  A.  had  an  armT  on  the  fron- 
tin  miKd  voles  by  bribery,  and  publicly  embraced 
die  CHldie  religian.  June  27th,  16Q7,  the  election 
tut  pbee.  A.  stm^thened  his  party  by  marching 
JOaODSumialoFo&nd.  Bribery  and  intimidation 
ibaincd  bin  the  victory.  After  he  had  ascended 
the  Ifcmr,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Demioark, 
hk^  sod  the  csar  Peter  I^  against  Charles  XII. 
of  Stidai,  in  which  the  object  was  the  oonouest  of 
Lmnis.  (Ste  OMmuJ  But  Charles,  having  defeated 
tk  Dsaes  under  the  walls  of  Copenhagen,  and  the 
Rsaiui  at  Nacva,  was  now  ready  to  advance  into 
Nii4,  snl  A.  was  obliged  to  provide  for  the  ddence 
of  liis  ova  dominioos.  Thus  commenced  the  cele- 
bniid  aocthcfn  war,  which  histed  twenty  years,  in 
stich  A.,  with  his  fitithfiil  Saxons,  had  to  withstand 
tke  gpfwrition  of  the  Poles,  as  well  as  the  valour  of 
tke  Svidea.  Charles  declared  him  a  usurper,  and 
tfaBKpsialed  the  cause  of  the  republic  &%nn  that  of 
tir  king,  who  obtained  but  little  assistance  from  the 
Nd  The  Swedes  advanced  to  Ciissow,  between 
Warn  sad  Ciaoow.  A.  had  S4,000  men,  Charles 
oslyhslf  the  number;  but  the  Poles  me  way  in  the 
bcj^BBog  of  the  engagement,  and  Charles  gained  a 
tmfkit  victory,  July  20,  1702.  May  1,  1703,  the 
9um  amy  was  defeated  again  at  Pultusk.  The 
fo  isMBbled  at  Warsaw  dedared  A.,  Feb.  U,  1704, 
isoiabie  cf  wearing  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  Stan- 
mi  Lcsorinsky*  waywode  of  Posen,  was  diosen 
kisgjJaly  12, 1604.  Charles,  victorious  on  every 
«Ak,  idvaaoed  into  Saxony,  and  A.  fi)und  himself 
«klipd  to  conclude  a  secret  peace,  at  Altranstadt 
ft.  f.),  Sept  24,.  1706.  MeanwhUe  the  Russians, 
iCMiaat  of  theae  transactions,  oblured  A.  to  attack 
lit SvedUi  gencnl  Maidefeld.  He  gaineda signal 
«iaarf  at  Kuisdi,  and  entered  Warsaw  in  triumph, 
A  tilt  tiM  that  the  proponls  of  Charies  were  brought 
t^hiSL  However  mudi  he  might  desire  to  tale  ad- 


„»  of  his  good  fortune,  it  was  too  late.  Saxony 
■yst  the  mercy  of  the  Swedes.  He  signed  the 
titacr,  oni,  December  18, 1706,  visited  Charies  in 
ks  d^  It  Altnaatadt.  To  complete  his  mortifica- 
ttt^Chsiiesoonpellcd  him  to  send  to  Stanishius  the 
Jradi  sad  archives  of  the  crown,  with  a  letter  of 
CMpitaiatioB.  He  retomcd  to  Dresden,  where  he 
wn  tfier  itorived  an  unexpected  visit  from  Charies. 
OasK  Flaaahig,  his  irst  mmister,  advised  him  to 
ade  Iiiaself  master  of  the  person  of  his  dreaded 
^oiy;  but  he  rejected  the  unjust  proposal.  Henow 
«nxfd  haaself  to  the  domestic  affiUrs  of  Saxony. 
^hwt  ti  splendour  had  involved  him  in  many 
JMtu,  by  which  the  finances  of  his  kingdom  vrere 
Vnd.  In  1706,  be  served,  under  an  assumed 
>  a  a  campaign  against  the  French,  in  the 
>Wl  In  1700,  after  the  defeat  of  Charies 
■^NlMi,  the  Polea  recalled  A.,  who  united 
Ijytfsoew  with  Peter.  These  two  monarchs,  in 
luBBoe  vith  Dcnmarl^  sent  troops  into  Pomerania. 
2<*^teBding  the  exhausted  state  of  Sweden,  the 
^^^cdsh  fneral  Steinbeck  gained  a  splendid  victory 
•"otheiUiesat  Gadebus(£,  Dec.  2Q|  1712,  which 
^^eUcdthem  to  imise  the  siege  of  Wismar  and 
^>«L  Charies  X1I.»  having  afterwards  returned 
^  Ui  icsidcsioe  in  Turkey,  and  made  known  his 
^yf^knitn  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  an 
*i^,atthe  head  of  which  was  A.,  was  formed 
'^■■A  ha ;  but  his  death  put  an  end  to  the  vrar, 
>td  A.  coaduM  a  peace  vrith  Sweden.  A  confed- 
^^fm  wm  now  formed  in  Poland  against  the  Saxon 
^^  at  the  head  of  which  vras  a  nobleman,  named 
The  Saxons  were  attacked  on  adl  sides. 


and  were  obliged  to  suirender.  At  length,  through 
the  mediation  of  Peter,  an  arrangement  was  condiKl- 
ed  at  Warsaw,  1716,  between  A.  and  the  republic, 
The  Saxon  troops  were  removed  from  the  kingdom, 
and  A.,  says  a  celebrated  historian,  renouncing  the 
idea  of  sulxiuing  it  by  force,  sought  to  attain  his  end 
by  other  means.  He  gave  himself  wholly  up  to 
voluptuousness  and  a  life  of  pleasure.  His  court  was 
one  of  the  most  splendid  and  polished  in  Europe. 
The  Poles  yielded  but  too  readily  to  the  example  of 
their  king,  and  the  last  years  of  his  reign  were  char- 
acterised by  boundless  luxury  and  corruption  of 
manners.  We  read  with  astonishment,  even  at  this 
day,  the  description  of  the  entertainments  given  by 
him.  It  is  related  that  he  save  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons to  king  Frederic  Willkm  of  Prussia  for  twelve 
porcelain  vases.  He  was  not  disliked  by  his  subjects, 
and  filled  witli  dignity  his  station  among  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  In  his  character  generous  ideas  were 
united  with  despotic  feelings,  a  taste  for  pleasure 
with  the  cares  ot  ambition,  and  the  restlessness  of  a 
warlike  spirit  vrith  the  effeminacy  of  a  luxurious  life. 
Death  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  his  pleasures 
and  projects.  On  his  journey  to  Warsaw  to  attend 
the  diet,  a  small  wound  in  his  knee  becoming  inflam- 
ed, he  died,  Feb.  1, 1783,  and  was  buried  in  Cracow. 
His  wife,  Christine  Eberhardine,  left  him  one  son. 
By  his  mistresses  he  had  many  children.  The  coun- 
tess of  Konigsnuirk  bore  him  the  celebrated  Maurice 
of  Saxony.   See  Cosei,  emnUest  of. 

Augustus  III.,  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony  and 
king  of  Poland,  son  of  Augustus  II.,  bom  at  Dres- 
den, 1696,  succeeded  his  mtber  as  elector,  m  1733. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  Louis  XV .  endeavoured 
to  replace  Stanislaus  Lescsinsky,  whose  daughter  he 
had  married,  oo  the  throne  of  Poland ;  but  Fhmce 
was  too  fiur  distant  to  send  troops  enoiq;^  to  Poland 
to  support  him.  A  part  of  the  Polish  nobility  separ- 
ated from  the  diet,  and,  supported  by  a  Russian  ar- 
my, chose  A.  king ;  and  in  1736,  he  was  first  gener- 
ally recognised  as  such  by  the  congress  assembled 
at  Warsaw  to  conclude  a  peace,  ^though  vrithout 
the  great  and  amiable  qualities  of  his  fiither,  in  other 
respScts  he  closely  followed  his  example,  distinguish- 
ing hhnself  by  the  splendour  of  his  fioeists  and  the  ex- 
travagance ti  his  court.  He  squandered  immense 
sums  on  pictures  and  musicians.  Hunting  was  his 
passion.  The  cares  of  government  he  gave  up  to 
his  fiivourite  and  prime  minister,  count  Bruhl  (q.  v.), 
who  was  artiiil  enough  topersuade  a  monarch,  weak, 
but  proud  and  jealous  of^his  dignity,  that  he  alone 
exercised  the  supreme  power.  His  system  of  politics 
consisted  in  entire  dependence  upon  Russia.  He 
preferred  Dresden  to  Warsaw,  and,  through  his  long 
absence  from  Poland,  the  government  sank  into  en- 
tire inactivity.  Never  were  the  annual  diets  more 
turbulent,  and  never  vrere  they  so  inefficient  from 
the  unbending  obstinacy  of  the  members,  who  con- 
tinually opposed  each  other,  under  the  most  trivial 
pretexts.  A.  vras  satisfied  if  he  could  remain  in  his 
beloved  Saxony,  and  thus  the  great  kingdom  of  Po- 
land vras  almost  entirely  without  a  government  for 
thirty  years.  In  the  midst  of  this  conftision,  the 
Poles  appeared  to  be  satisfied  and  happy ;  but,  vrhoi 
Frederic  II.  had  conquered  Silesia,  A.,  disturbed  by 
the  rapidly-increasing  power  of  Prussia,  united  him- 
self vrith  the  queen  ot  Hungary,  by  the  treaties  of 
Dec  1742,  May  13,  1744,  and  bv  that  of  Leipsic, 
May  18, 1745.  He  pledged  himself  by  means  of  the 
money  which  England  and  Holland  vrere  to  pay  hhn, 
to  furnish  her  wiUi  SO/KX)  auxiliary  troops,  vrhich  he 
sent  into  Silesia,  where  they  vrere  united  vrith  the 
Austrian  army,  but  vrere  entirely  defeated  at  Holien- 
friedberg,  June  4^  174&  Frederic  now  attacked 
Saxony  ttself  ,  and  prince  Leopold  of  Dessau  defeated 
2u— x2 
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the  Sazoa  anny  onoe  more,  Dfc.  15,  1745,  at  Kes- 
aelsdoif,  under  the  walls  of  Dresden.  A.  deserted  his 
capital,  and  preserved  his  pictuies  and  poroelatn,  but 
lost  the  arehives  of  the  state,  which  iell  into  the 
bands  of  the  Tictors.  By  the  peace  of  Dresden, 
Dec  25,  1745,  he  was  reinstated  in  the  possession 
of  Saxony,  in  the  next  year.  In  1756,  he  saw  him- 
self uivoWed  anew  in  a  war  acainst  Prussia.  When 
Frederic  declined  his  proposfd  of  neutrality,  he  left 
Dresden,  Sept  10,  and  entered  the  camp  at  Pima, 
where  17,000  Saxon  troops  were  assembled.  Fred- 
eric  surrounded  the  Saxons,  who  were  obliged  to 
surrender,  October  14.  A.  fled  to  Konigstien,  and 
afterwards  to  Poland.  His  authority  in  this  country 
had  always  been  inconsiderable,  and  after  the  loss  oif 
Saxonj,  became  still  mote  insigniiicant.  The  ascen- 
sion of  Catharine  to  the  Russian  throne  was  a  new 
source  of  disquietude  to  him,  for  the  great  empress 
sought,  in  every  way,  to  deprive  the  &ixon  princes, 
who  were  allies  of  France,  of  the  Polish  throne.  The 
peace  of  Hubertsberg,  therefore,  was  hardly  conclud- 
ed, when  A.  returned  from  Warsaw  to  Dresden, 
where  he  was  seised,  Oct  5,  1763,  with  a  fit  of  the 
cout,  which  attacked  his  stomach,  and  put  an  end  to 
bis  life.  He  had,  like  his  fether,  beroire  his  ascen- 
sion to  the  Polish  throne  (1712),  embraced  the  Cath- 
olic religion  at  BdiofiUL.  His  son  Frederic  Christian 
guooeeded  him  as  elector  of  Saxony,  and  Stanislaus 
Poniatowsky  as  kinff  of  Pdand. 

Auuc  (from  the  Latin  aula,  used  for  cauri) ;  an 
epithet  given  to  a  council  in  the  ci-devant  Gennan 
empire,  the  RekfUhofrath,  The  aulic  council  was 
one  of  the  two  supreme  courts  of  the  German  em- 
pire. Which  fint  received  a  distinct  form,  dfter  the 
estates  had  obliged  the  emperor,  in  1495  to  establish 
the  court  of  the  imperial  chamber  {das  RaefU-Kam- 
mergeriefU).  After  the  erection  of  this  court,  the 
emperor  still  had,  as  before,  officers  who  decided 
all  disputes  brought  to  him  from  his  hereditary  do- 
minions, and  from  the  empire  at  lai^.  He,  of 
course,  would  not  allow  the  estates  the  same  influ- 
ence, in  the  appointment  of  these  oflSoers,  which  they 
exercised  in  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the 
other  court  above-mentioned.  But  as  his  officers 
composing  the  aulic  council  took  cognisance  of  Judi- 
cial processes,  the  estates  frequently  complained  of 
it,  after  1502.  They  were  not  able,  however,  to  at- 
tain any  thing,  except  more  precision  in  its  orean- 
intion,  in  1559  and  1054.  In  the  peace  of  WesU 
phalia,  it  was  admowledged  as  a  supreme  court  of 
the  empire,  equal  to  the  court  of  the  imperial  cham- 
ber. It  consisted  of  a  president,  a  vice-president, 
and  eighteen  counsellors,  a  part  of  whom,  at  least, 
were  to  be  taken,  not  from  Austria,  but  the  other 
states  of  the  empire.  Six  were  to  be  Protestants : 
all  were  appointed  uid  paid  by  the  emperor.  If  the 
Protestant  counsellors  were  unanimous,  the  votes  of 
the  rest  could  not  prevail  against  them.  The  coun- 
sellors were  divided  intoa  bench  of  counts  and  lords, 
and  a  bench  of  learned  men  (Oelehrte)^  with  no  dia- 
tfaiction,  except  that  the  latter,  who  generally  were 
raised  to  the  rank  of  nobles,  had  a  liigher  salary. 
The  vice-chancellor  of  the  empire,  also,  appointed 
by  the  arch-bishop  elector  of  Mayence,  had  a  seat  in 
the  aulic  council,  and  a  vote  after  the  president  This 
court  had  not  only  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  court  of  the  imperial  chamber,  but,  in  many 
cases,  exclusive  jurisaiction ;  in  ail  feudal  processes, 
and  in  criminal  affidrs,  over  the  immediate  feudato- 
ries of  the  emperor,  sjid  in  affliin  which  concerned 
the  imnerial  government  The  right  of  appeal,  pos- 
sessed by  the  estates,  existed  also  in  regud  to  the 
judidal  decisions  of  the  aulic  court  WiUi  the  death 
of  an  emperor  this  court  ceased,  and  the  next  em- 
peror estaUisbed  a  new  one.    In  the  meantime,  the 


rmnts  of  the  empire  oonstitnted  vioe^aUe  ooodqIi, 
which  ceased  again  with  the  beginning  of  the  oev 
imperial  government  The  ardiives  of  this  oonit, 
which  were  separated  from  thoee  of  the  Auttriso 
house  as  late  as  1740,  are  in  Vienna.  Justice  was, 
perhaps,  never  more  slowly  admiaisterad  than  by  the 
two  imperial  courts.  An  epigram  of  the  naithraaci- 
dan  Kastner  ascribes  divine  power  to  these  bodfin, 
because  they  gave  immoitaUty  to  legal  prooMScs: 
and  a  German  expression,  still  in  use,  to  sAsm  ay 
thing  on  the  long  benehy  mcanhiff,  todelaysosMlfaiBg 
indefinitely,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  pnitncttd 
processes  of  these  courts.  But  the  rota  at  Kout^ 
and  some  other  courts,  have,  perhaps,  eqosUy  gocMl 
claims  to  this  divine  power. 

Auus,  in  ancient  geography;  a  sea^port  ie  B«o- 
tia,  on  the  strait  called  &a^,  between  Boolii 
and  Ettb<Ba.  Agamemnon  (q.  v.)  assembled  bcie 
the  Greek  fleet  intended  to  sail  agafaist  Trof.  Srr, 
also,  Iph^enia, 

AuNOY  (Marie  Catherine  Jomelle  de  Beraerillr), 
countess  of;  bom  1650,  and  died  l706,wastheBiitbor 
of  €bii<eff  d^  F^et  (Fkiiry  Tales),  which,  ID  their  diy, 
met  with  great  success  in  Fkance.  Her  style  vss 
easy  and  agreeable,  but  verbose.  HerlalesanoAn 
founded  on  fiict  The  critic  cannot  paidoa  the  is- 
siptd  gallantry  ofmany  of  her  heroes.  Butttetms 
thefoshionofthetime.  She  was  fond  of  devclGpinff 
her  plots  philosophically.  Her  husband  wu  soonrt 
of  treason  by  three  of  his  tenants,  was  impriBoafd 
and  subjected  to  a  severe  examination,  and  in  dsiifvr 
of  being  condemned  to  death,  when  a  moitsldiMMe 
seised  upon  one  (tf  his  aocosen,  who,  lo  obtaiD  sbio- 
luUon,  confessed  tfie  fiOsehood  of  the  whole  soom- 
Uon. 

AvaauAN,  an  emperor  of  Rome,  distinguished  fir 
his  mQitary  abilities  and  stem  severity  of  cfauactK, 
wasthesonofapeasantof  lUyricum.  HegrsdoBUT 
rose,  under  Valerian  II.,  to  the  highest  honoin  in 
his  profession,  and  even  to  the  consulate;  wiiidi 
good  fortune  was  further  fiivoored  by  a  wealthy  wr- 
riage.  Ckudius  II.,  on  his  death-bed,  recOBBModed 
A.  to  the  choice  of  the  troops  of  Illyncnm,  who  rs- 
dily  acceded  to  his  wishes.  He  deUvered  Italy  frn 
the  barbarians,  reduced  Tetricus,  who  had  beM  un- 
willingly made  to  assume  the  purple  in  Gaol,  and 
conquered  the  famous  Zenobia,  queen  of  PabnTii. 
Owing  to  the  ungenerous  excuse  of  the  qaeen,  tlwt 
she  had  waged  war  by  the  advice  of  her  miniitfn, 
her  secretary,  the  celebrated  Longinns,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  victor;  but,  after  having  g>K«dM 
triumphal  entry,  Zenobia  herself  was  presented  vftk 
a  villa  on  the  Tiber,  and  allowed  to  tpeuA  Ibe  re- 
mainder of  her  days  as  a  Roman  matron.  A.  fat- 
lowed  up  his  victories  by  the  reformatkm  of  siwg«* 
and  the  restoration  througtioot  the  empire  of  o>v^ 
and  reguhirity,  but  tarnished  his  good  inteotioes  ty 
the  general  severity  of  his  measurce,  and  thf»qi» 
of  the  senatorian  order  to  his  sUgfatest  m^ncion- 
He  had  planned  a  great  expedition  sgainA  IVni*« 
and  was  waiting  fai  Thrsoe  for  an  oppoitanitf  id 
cross  the  straits,  when  he  lost  his  life,  A.  ^-^^ 
assassination,  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  eidted  p)^» 
secretary  whom  he  intended  to  call  to  aocant  for 
peculation.  A.  was  a  wise,  able,  and  active  priiWt 
and  very  usefol  in  the  dedintaig  state  of  the  eoipins 
but  the  austerity  of  his  character  caused  him  to  be 
very  litde  regretted.  It  is  said  that  he  neditatfd  a 
severe  penecution  of  the  Christians,  when  he  wss » 
suddenlj  cut  off,  after  a  distinguished  and  evestnl 
reign  of  only  Ave  years. 

AuRwo-Zaaa  (ornament  ff  the  throne),  l*"*  2- 
»,  1619,  received  this  tide  from  his  gnwfcftfi 
Jtf hanjGoyr,  who  at  that  time  was  sovereign  of  «*; 
doftan.    When  he  was  nine  years  old,  hliwttk  sal 
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wimmtg  btfaer.  Shah  Jehan,  suooeeded  to  the 

^tm.  ATBg-Zcbe  was  distinfiiished,  wteQ  a 

Mkfcr  til  senoos  look,  his  frequent  pnyefs,  his 

*^4aMBaiBj  his  profoimd  hypocrisy,  and  hisdeep 

?m.  a«  caused  hioBelf  to  be  received  among  the 

Uiii«e  thsfr  habit,  and  wished  to  visit  the  tomb 

^it|i»Kpre|ilBtatBiedxna.    But  in  his  twenti- 

^jm.  ke  laal  ande  the  Koian,  which  be  had 

KA<B»orM  in  his  bosom,  laised  a  body  of  troops 

?^  aiiiWB  and  jEOod  fortune,  and  oblain«ol  the 

^^■n«  of  the  Deocan.     Here,  wishin|r  to  give 

»  &Lna  pnof  of  his  love  and  friendship,  he  in- 

vMte  tt>  a  finst,  and  compelled  them,  notwith- 

^^  tkeir  wsistaoce,  to  put  on  new  and  decent 

^T€>    He  buracd  the  old  clothes,  and  found 

*>*a&<|mBlitj  of  gold  and  silver  pieces,  which 

^  km  flood  senriee  when  he  came  to  carry  on  war 

v^atf  Mber.    He  stiired  up  dissensions  between 

^  ^^Atn^  BBde  use  of  the  assistance  of  one 

i^a  the  other,  and  inally  shot  his  fiUher  up  in 

j»y.  vheir  be  kept  him  prisoner.    He  then 

M^hnd  his  rdaciTea,  one  after  the  other,  and,  in 

90  aBoded  the  throne  of  Hindostan,  and  took 

•  ^  of  ji^Iem   Guyr,    Notwithstandhig  the 

^  by  which  he  had  got  possession  of  power,  he 

p^uij  vth  much  wisdora,  consulted  the  wel&re 

«  ^  popis,  waached  over  the  preservation  of  jus. 

^•atf  the  parity  of  manners,  and  sought  to  con- 

■hi  ow  pmacrr    Two  of  his  sons,  ^o  endea* 

^^  tftfan  «  paitj  in  theur  own  &voor,  he  caused 

^atqad  aod  p«t  to  death  by  slow  poison.    He 

^^  flB  Banj  wars,   conquered  Golconda  and 

w«»»md  drove  out,  by  degrees,  the  Mahmttas 

^M'asaitrT.  Aurungabsd,  once  his  residence. 


^Onofate,  Seely  has  described  in  his  Wonders  of 
^(Loaifaa,  1824).    After  his  death,  the  Mogul 


p»AiiMpd,  wars  immediately  brake  out  between 
^^  mi  several  conquered  provinces  sought  to 
^^■mrivea  ssdependent. 
J^-  «r  Avaaos  Nrnnius ;  the  first  gold  coin 
y^wmed  m  Rome,  546  A.  U.,  hi  the  second 
^^^  It  weighed  two  denarii  sjnd  one  ^ictmi- 
2^^ IBS  wwth  25  denara,  or  100  tesiereet 
^'^1;  Tacit  Hist  L  24).  In  later  tunes,  it 
»«dfi^«liAM,  but  had  dhnhiishedui  value.  At 
2^^  mm  were  made  out  of  a  pound ;  under 
■*  hnfiii ;  mider  Coostantine,  seveoty.two. 
****^aB  much  as  a  ducat,  or  nine  shillings 


See  Qm/estion. 
.  ;  the  fFagoner  (nnextf) ;  a 
^_  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  contaming 
^«  ^m,  aeoofding  to  the  British  catalogue. 
^^  |G««ek,  mm) ;  hi  mythdogy,  daughter  of 
^^mdThia,  and  sister  of  SoTand  Luna.  She 
^•^^ihe ancient  goddesKS  of  the  race  of  the 
^^Wiclamed  her  rsnk  among  the  later  race 
99^  To  the  Titan  Astrsus,  son  of  Crius,  she 
g^^WMs,  Zephyms,  Boreas,  and  Notns,  the 
^^  an;  and  tbe  Constellations.  She  rises  from 
g^B.4gtwB  hf  the  oelestfel  horses  Lampus  snd 
•^  »d,  with  roay  fingers,  raises  the  veil  of 
W^M^gligfat  upon  the  world,  until  she  flies 
?^  iploidoar  of  day.  Among  the  mortals 
y  Wy  captivated  the  goddess,  poets  mention 
"^^dbnas,  and  Cephalus. 
*^  AcsraAUB.  See  Aurora  BoreaHi, 
*^4*BDaBAL»  (French,  aurore  boriale;  Ger- 
J'^HfaH);  nofftfaem  light  We  often  see  in 
*^  tar  die  horiaon,  uraaUy  a  short  time  after 
2^^M  smDeot  of  a  cirde,  surrounded  by  a 
?^anhofwhite  or  fiery  light;  and  this  arch  is 
?"T««I«I  into  several  concentric  arches,  leav- 
Tf*^  i^nMnt  visible  between  them.  From 
"^*^  sad  fbom  the  daik  segment  itself,  in 


high  ktitodes,  columns  of  light,  of  the  most  varie* 
gated  and  beautiful  colours,  uoot  up  towards  the  se« 
nith,  and,  sometimes,  masses  like  sheaves  of  light 
are  scattered  m  all  directions.  The  appearance  is 
then  splendid ;  and  its  hicreashig  beauty  is  announced 
by  a  general  undulation  of  the  masses  of  light  A 
khid  of  fiery  coronet  is  afterwards  formed  a  wmt  the 
senith,  by  the  meeting  of  all  the  oolunms  of  light, 
resemUing  the  knob  of  a  tent  At  this  moment,  the 
spectacle  is  magnificent,  both  for  the  multiplicity  and 
beauty  of  the  columns  which  the  aurora  presents, 
(oompfune  Maupertuis  De  la  Figure  de  la  Terre,  Paris, 
1738)*  The  light,  after  this,  grows  fi&hiter  and  more 
tranquiL  This  faintness  aod  tranquillity,  however, 
are  only  temporary,  for  the  phenooiena  are  soon  re- 
peated in  all  their  beauty—the  oscillations  of  the 
columns  of  light,  the  formation  of  the  corona,  and 
the  like,  though  with  a  thousand  variations.  At 
length  die  motion  wholly  ceases,  the  light  is  collected 
about  the  northern  horison,  the  daric  se^ent  van- 
ishes, and  nothing  is  left  but  a  strong  brightness  hi 
the  north,  which  is  lost  hi  the  dawning  day.  These 
brilliant  appearances  are  also  attended  in  high  lati- 
tudes, with  loud  noises,  described  as  resembUng  the 
hissing  and  crackling  of  fireworks.  This  appearance 
has  received  the  name  of  runihem  Ughi^  because,  on 
account  of  ourpositicm  on  the  earth,  we  see  it  only 
about  the  north  pole.  A  shnilar  appearance,  aunura 
ttuatraliM,  was  seen  about  the  south  pole,  hi  1773^  by 
Cook's  sailors,  between  58o  and  60>  S.  kit,  and  later 
travellers  have  observed  the  same.  These  pheno- 
mena ought  therefore,  properly  to  be  caUea  jtolar 
/f]^^.— Philosophers  are  of  difierent  opinions  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  aurora.  It  is,  however,  satisfiicto- 
rily  asoertamed  to  be  within  the  resion  of  our  atmo- 
sphere. Hell  ascribed  it  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun 
and  moon  by  the  clouds  of  snow  and  needles  of  ioe, 
whidi  are  constantly  floating  m  the  atmosphere  of 
the  filgid  Bones.  Mairan  supposed  it  to  proceed  from 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  Bailly  ascribed  it  to 
magnetism,  and  its  remarkable  influence  on  the  nee- 
dle has  been  generally  observed.  Franklin  attri- 
buted it  to  electricity.  Biot,  who  was  sent  to  the 
Shetland  isUnds  in  1817,  by  the  French  academy  of 
sciences  to  detemune  the  length  of  the  pendulum  vi- 
brating  seconds,  had  an  oppwtnnity,  Aug.  27  of  the 
same  year,  of  observing  the  aurora  boreaSs,  m  all  its 
splendour,  at  the  island  of  Uist  On  this  occasion, 
he  asaribed  to  the  plbenomenon  a  volcanic  origin,  and 
his  reasonUig  is  given  at  length  in  the  Journal  dew 
Savons  for  1820.  His  description  of  this  wonderful 
phenomenon  is  to  be  found  hi  Blot's  PrScit  EUmen" 
taire  de  Phyiigue,  Sded.,  Paris,  1824,  vol.  H  p.  99, 
et  seq.  An  ingenious  huit  of  Kastner,  advanced  ui 
the  sixth  edition  of  Gren's  Phytik  (Physics),  Halle, 
1820,  is  deserving  of  attention.  He  confers  pohir 
lights  as  the  electricity  of  the  earth  rising  periodically 
to  the  poles.  Observations  on  this  appearance  were 
communicated  by  Richardson  and  Hood,  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Fianklui's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the 
Shores  of  the  Pohu>  Sea,  in  1819,  &c  London,  1823, 
1824.  A  series  also  of  interestmg  observations  on 
this  subject,  made  m  December,  1829,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Farquharson,  of  Aberdeenshire,  irith  an  ap- 
paratus  transmitted  to  hun  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  will  be  found  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  that  Society  for  1830. 

AusoNiDs,  Decius  Magnus,  the  most  celebrated 
Roman  poet  of  the  4th  century,  was  bom  at  Burdi- 
gala  (Bordeaux),  about  the  year  310.  He  studied 
under  several  disthiguished  masters,  and  became,  at 
last  professor  of  rh^oric  in  his  native  city,  whence 
his  fiune  extended  throus^  the  whole  emph«.  Valrn- 
tuiian  intrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  son  Gnir 
tian,  and  appointed  hun  afterwards  questor  and  pre- 
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torian  prefect  After  Gratian  had  ascended  the 
throne,  he  showed  himself  not  less  grateful  to  his 
preceptor.  About  the  year  370,  he  appointed  him 
consul  in  GauL  After  the  death  of  Gratian,  A.  lived 
upon  an  estate  at  Bordeaux,  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  died  about  394.— As  Valentinian  was  of  the 
Christian  religion,  it  is  probable  that  A.  was  so  too; 
and  many  of  his  writings  confirm  this  conjecture. 
Critics  are  not  unanimous  on  the  subject  of  his  poeti- 
cal merits.  He  is,  undeniably,  learned  and  ingenious, 
but  his  style  and  versification  have  the  blemishes  of 
the  age,  and  his  Latin  is  impure.  His  epigrams, 
idyls,  eclogues,  letters  in  vene,  &c.,  are  eztanL  The 
most  valuable  editions  are,  Bourdeaux,  1575-80,  2 
vols.,  4to,  by  Souchay;  Paris,  1730-34,  Jaubert; 
Paris,  1760-70,  4  vols.,  lana 

Atopicks.    See  AugtiT. 

Austen,  Jane,  a  gined  novelist,  was  bom  Dec.  16, 
1775,  at  Steventon,  in  the  county  of  Hants,  of  which 
parish  her  fiither  was  rector.  Upon  his  death,  his 
widow  and  two  daughters  retired  to  Southampton,  and 
ultimately,  in  1807,  to  Chawton.  During  her  resi- 
dence in  the  Uist-mentioned  place,  Miss  Austen  com- 
posed the  novels,  which,  for  ease,  nature,  and  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  features  which  distinguish  the 
domestic  life  of  the  English  country  gentry,  are  very 
highly  esteemed.  The  principal  of  these  productions 
are  Sense  and  Sensibility;  Pride  and  Prejudice; 
Mansfield  Park ;  and  Emma.  Two  more  were  pub- 
lished afker  her  death,  entitled  Northanger  Abbey, 
and  Persuasion,  which  were,  however,  her  most  early 
attempts.  The  object  of  Miss  Austen,  in  all  her 
works,  was  to  advocate  the  superiority  of  sound  prin- 
ciple, unsophisticated  manners,  and  undesigning  rec- 
titude, to  showy  and  artificial  pretensions.  Her 
discrimination  was  acute,  her  humour  easy  and  spon- 
taneous, and  her  power  of  creatuig  an  interest  m  her 
characteis  by  slight  and  reitemted  touches,  extraor- 
dinary. This  amiable  and  accomplished  lady,  whose 
personal  and  mental  attractions  were  of  a  high  order, 
died  of  a  decline,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1817,  in  her 
forty-second  year. 

AusnauTz ;  a  town  with  SOOO  inhabitants  in  the 
dominions  of  the  prince  of  Kaunnita-RiUberg,  in  the 
circle  of  Brunn,  in  Moravia,  ten  miles  east  of  Brunn, 
on  the  highway  which  leads  by  Coding  to  Hungary, 
is  &mous  for  the  battle  of  the  8d  of  December,  1805, 
and  the  armistice  of  the  6th  of  the  same  month.  These 
events  were  turning  points  in  the  destiny  of  Europe 
and  the  elevation  of  Napdean.  Their  immediate 
consequence  was  the  peace  of  Presburg ;  but  the 
most  important  result  was  the  sulgection  of  Germany 
and  the  humilation  of  Prussia ;  for  the  victory  at  A. 
not  only  frustrated  Pitt's  jereat  phin  of  reducing  the 
power  of  France,  by  the  allied  aims  of  Britain,  Russia, 
and  Austria,  to  the  bounds,  which,  ten  years  after, 
the  peace  at  Paris  assigned  to  it,  butalso  established, 
with  the  assistance  of  much  diplomacy.  Napoleon's 
continental  and  federative  system.  Napdeon,  after 
the  capitulation  of  Mack,  in  Uhn,Oct.  19,  unchecked 
at  Ijunbach  and  Mariaaell  by  the  Austrians  under 
Meerveldt,  and  at  Dumstein,  Nov.  11  (where  Mor- 
tier  suffered  loss),  by  the  Russians  under  Koutousoff; 
occupied  Vienna,  ISth  Nov.,  and  immediately  took 
possession  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  leading  to 
Moravia,  while  nrinoe  Auenberg,  who  should  mtve 
burned  it,  allowed  himself  to  be  deluded  by  a  pretend- 
ed negociation  for  peace.  Manhal  Lannes,  therefore, 
on  the  15th,  came  up  with  the  Ruaerian  armv  under 
Koutousoff,  who,  to  preserve  himself,  resolved  to 
sacrifice  the  rear-guard  of  6000  men,  whom  prince 
Bagration  commanded.  This  intrepid  general,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  he  was  attacked  by  30,000 
French  at  Hollabninn,  on  the  16th,  and  at  Gunters- 
dorf,  on  the  iTlh,  forced  his  way  with  the  remains  of 


his  tzoops  to  the  main  anny,  on  the  IMh.    Hcav  Use 
emperor  Alexander  had  arrived,  oo  the  18tii»  from 
Berlin,  and  on  the  same  day  the  second  RnsiriBn  army, 
under  Buxhowden,  had  m^ted  with  that  of  " 
soff.    Nov.  24,  the  Russian  guards,  lOfiOO 
also  arrived,  and  it  was  resolved,  at  thelieackq 
of  the  two  emperon,  Alexander  and  Fkaaci^  at  Ol- 
muts  (the  troops  being  then  hi  want  of  ptp^imosia), 
to  march,  Nov.  27,  from  the  advantageous  tatlnn  of 
Olschan  (eight  miles  from  A.),  in  h.ve  parallel  oolunns, 
against  Brunn,  where  Napoleon  bad  already  taken  up 
his  head-quarters  on  the  20th,  and  offer  him  battle. 
But  the  Russians  lost  many  days  by  repeated  dtmofgrn 
in  their  plans  of  attack,  and  Napoleon  deceived  tbem 
by  negodations  (in  which  prince  Dolgamcki  made 
very  hicfa  demands),  also  by  retiring,  as  if  he  wished 
to  avoia  an  attack,  and  to  conceal  ha  force,  ooatiaci' 
ed  his  troops  into  a  narrow  space.    He  thereby 
gained  time,  till  the  arrival  of  the  oocpa  under  Bcr- 
nadotte,  and  two  divisions  of  Davoust's,  I>ec.  1st, 
when  he  prepared  his  army,  which  rested  on  Bnam, 
for  battle,  and  assured  his  troops  of  the  vidwy  of  the 
foUowing  day,  being  the  anniversary  of  his  mmna 
Uon.    The  French  army,  in  a  positioo  anknown  to 
Koutouso^  was  about  80,000  stotmg.    The  anay  of 
the  allies  numbered  about  84/)00  foot  and   16/HD 
horse,  among  which  were  20,000  Austrian  troops.  Oa 
the  morning  of  the  2d,  about  seven  o'doclL,  the  battle 
began,  according  to  a  plan  prenired  liy  the  Auttrian 
raieral  Weyrotter.    Buxhowden,  who  commaiided 
ue  left  wing  of  the  Russian  aimy,  was  statinsted  be- 
side  the  1st  column,  led  by  lieutenantrgcaend  I>odk- 
toroff;  which,  togedier  with  tlie  2d,  under  geaawX 
Langenm,  anid  the  Sd,  under  general  Priybjsaev^y, 
was  to  surround  the  right  wi^  of  the  Btendi  madcr 
SoulL    The  village  S  I>elnit8  was  taken  after  an 
obstinate  engagement ;  but  deluded  by  the  enemy's 
retreat,  Bui£owden  pressed  forward,  with  the  lat  co- 
lumn, too&rtotheleft,aiidfiellintoanBrrovdctte, 
which  two  divisions  of  Davoust  had  oooopied  in  the 
night  About  the  aune  time,  the  2d  and  3d  oolumBB, 
in  order  to  attack  the  right  wing  also  hi  &ont,  had 
left  the  heights  of  Pnts,  which  overlooked  the  fteld 
of  battle.     These  were  immediately  oocopied   by 
Soolt,  and  maintained,  after  a  fight  of  two  faoora,  fay 
the  aid  of  a  part  of  the  centre,  under  Bemadotte, 
acainst  the  efforts  of  Koutousofil    This  decided  the 
mory ;  for  the  Russian  left  wing,  which  waa  bdove 
engaged  with  Davoust,  and,  afto-  Sooltfia  change  of 
position,  with  the  French  reserve  also,  —  '^ 

from  the  centre,  and  attacked  both  in  fiaoi 
Thus  the  2d  and  3d  columns  fell  hrto  disocdcr. 
nes  immediately  pressed  forward  wtth  the  left ' 
and  the  French  centre,  under  Bernadotte, 
by  a  well  directed  fire,  broke  the  centre  of  tlw  allies 
(where  the  Austrians,  mostly  newly-enlist«l  troops* 
stood  under  the  command  of  Koutoosoff),  and  pu&« 
ed  it  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Rusaaaas  under  Ba* 
gration  and  prince  Liechtenstein,  so  that  the  Roann 
reserve  came  too  soon  into  the  engagement.  Still  it 
made  for  a  long  time  a  gallant  resistance  nnder  the 
grand  prince  Qmstantine  and  the  prince  I>olganKki. 
After  this  body  was  thrown  into  disonler  by  the 
Frendi  left  wing  under  Lannes,  and  the  laat  attack 
of  the  Russian  Guards  frustrated  by  the  lYrach 
guards  and  the  cavalry,  which  Muiat 


ue  allied  army  retreated  under  cover  of  Baciaiioo 
and  Kienmayr,  about  one  o'clock,  hi  good  craer.  u» ' 
A.,  and  at  four  o*clock  passed  over  the  March.  Tlie 
issue  of  this  battle  was  singuhir.  The  Frpssch  tina|is 
of  the  right  wing,  with  their  rear  restingr  qq  a.,  at- 
tacked the  remainder  of  the  left  wing  or  the  stliies, 
and,  m  the  end,  marched  down  fimi  tro  mn»e  hrig;htak. 
from  which,  in  the  morning,  the  allies  had  desocasded 
to  attack  them.    Consequently,  the  Ruanan  left  wisw 
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nd  the  most,  as  it  had  to  force  its  way  o^er  the 
a  pcMids  at  Kobelnita  and  Satschan,  and  over  a 
ivdfte.  Acoording  to  the  FMnch  account, 
ll  thousand  of  the  allied  troops  were  drowned 
IK  poods,  when  Napoleon  oidered  the  ice  to  be 
m  with  shoL  At  that  crisis,  lieutenant-general 
InKwskj,  with  113  officefs  and  GOOO  men,  was 
I  to  lay  down  his  arms.  According  to  Koutoo* 
1  npoft,  the  Roasians  lost  12,000  men.  The 
t  nade  their  own  loss  about  4500  men.    The 


ler  of  the  allies  taken  prisoners  about  20,000 
and  that  of  the  cannons  taken,  which,  for 
Most  part,  were  studL  last  in  the  morasses, 
rnore  than  150.  The  Anstrians  lost  6922  in 
I,  wounded,  and  prisoners.— The  battle,  it  is 
ioald  have  been  won  by  the  Russians,  if  tfaey 
Ingfat  either  before  the  1st  of  December,  and 
qnoitly  before  Bemadotte  and  Davoust  had  re- 
ded the  fnach  army,  or  after  the  I5th ;  for  an 
of  80,000  men  was  approaching  fiom  the  Hun- 
I  frontier,  towards  Vienna  and  the  Danube,  led 
I  iithdnkes  Charies  and  John,  who  had  joined 
fcfccs  near  Windisch-Feistriti,  in  Styria,  Nov. 
tele  Massena  remained  at  his  post  on  the  Ison- 
Troops  were  also  levied  in  Hungary,  and,  in 
fai  to  this,  a  body  of  Russians,  12,000  strong, 
r  the  command  of  general  Bennigsen,  had  in- 

I  Upper  Silesia,  December  3,  and  prepared  the 
leolBobemia  to  rise  in  a  body ;  and,  in  conse- 
ttofthe  treaty  of  Potsdam,  Nov.  3,  by  which 
±if  of  Prussia  joined  the  Russian  alliance,  an 
ttlSO^  men—Prussians,  Saxons,  and  Hes- 
*-fltood  ready,  fai  case  Napoleon  should  refuse, 
•  Ifith  of  December,  the  mediation  of  Prussia, 
dim  to  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  to  invade 
(K,  ind  to  break  through  Napoleon's  lines  upon 
tadie;  while  an  army  of  80,000  men — Pnissi- 
Kaahn  (under  Tolstoi),  Swedes,  Hanoverians, 
British— in  Upper  Germany,  threatened  the 
In  of  the  Netheriands.  In  Italy,  too,  the 
^of  the  British  and  Russians  might  effect  an 
lut  divenion.    In  spite  of  all  these  resources, 

II  iskcd  for  peace.  December  3,  prince  John 
liecfatcnstein  appeared  at  Napoleon's  liead- 
irs,  sod,  on  the  4th,  the  emperor  Francis  him- 
lid  a  two  hour's  interview  with  him  at  the 
ft  ootposts,  not  &r  from  the  village  of  Nasedlo- 

anr  a  mill  at  Saroschuti,  where  the  two 
ichs  made  a  trace,  and  laid  tJie  foundation  of  a 
L  Napoleon's  adjutant,  general  Savary,  acoom- 
i  the  German  emperor  back  to  his  head-quarters. 
In  whether  Alexander  would  accede  to  the 
U  The  Russian  accounts  s^y  that  the  emperor 
I  BQt  allow  him  to  come  into  his  presence ;  but 
Wndk  bulletins  give  a  circumstantial  account  of 
idleooB,  which  is  also  mentioned  by  the  Austrian 
At  von  Stutterbeim,  the  author   of  Maieri- 

U06y  with  notes  by  a  French  oflfcer,  said  to 

tncn  dictated  by  Napoleon).     Prince   Ber- 
iad  prince  von  Liechtenstein  concluded,  on  the 
■w  a  truce,  acoording  to  the  terms  of  wfaidi  the 
|Ch  nay  was  to  hc£i  the  Austrian  circle,  Venice, 
Iftof  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  Presburg ;  the 
Ian  trmy  was  to  efacoate  the  territories  of  the 
Imr  of  Austria;  no  le^  was  to  be  made  in  Bo- 
*«  Hungary,  and  no  foreign  army  was  to  enter 
pf»  of  the  house  of  Austria.    On  the  7th, 
poo  imposed  upon  the  countries  held  by  his 
la  tax  of  a  hundred  millions  of  francs.    Alex 


""wi^    Man*  4,  1800,  his  troops  in  Dalmatia 


took  possession  of  Cattaro  (q.  v.),  which  had  bean 
given  up  by  Austria  to  France.  The  trace  of  A. 
paralysed  the  strength  of  the  Austrian  monardiy, 
and  broke  its  former  alliances,  so  that  the  Prussian 
minister,  count  von  Haugwits  (who  had  come  to 
Vienna,  in  November,  that  he  might  act  as  mediator 
on  the  15th  Dec,  but  had  been  antidpated  by  Na- 
poleon), finding,  in  the  altered  state  of  affairs,  that 
tie  must  either  declare  open  war  against  the  French 
emperor,  or  make  an  alliance  with  him,  concluded, 
Dec.  15,  in  opposition  to  his  instructions,  the  treaty 
by  which  Prussia  exchanged  the  alKanoe  of  Russia 
for  that  of  France.  (See  Luochestni  On  the  Qmfide^ 
ration  of  tke  Rhine,  i.  348,  and  Scholl's  TraUet  de 
Paix,  vui.  27.)  Austria  afterwards  subscribed,  Dec. 
26,  tile  hard  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Presbmv 
(q.  v.),  by  which  she  not  only  gave  up  a  territory  3t 
24,200  square  mttes,  with  2,785,000  inhabitants,  and 
a  revenue  of  13,610,000  florins,  but  lost  her  alliance 
with  Switierland  and  Italy,  and  her  influence  in  the 
German  empire.  Thus  Napoleon's  superiority  was 
established  in  Italy,  the  dependence  of  the  princes 
of  Lower  Germany  upon  FranoC  confirmed,  and  Prus- 
sia drawn  ftom  its  system  of  neutrality. 
Austin,  St.  See  Attguttin. 
Austral  Ocean.  See  South  Sea  and  KruieMtenu 
Australasia,  or  Australia,  in  modem  geography ; 
the  fifth  great  division  of  the  globe,  so  called  from 
its  austral,  or  southern  oosition.  Sometimes  the 
name  is  applied  only  to  those  islands  lying  around 
New  Holland  from  long.  06»  to  185«  E.,  and  lat.  S« 
N.  to  50*  S. ;  but  the  more  comprehensive  sense  of 
the  term  embraces  Polyneskij  or  those  islands  lying 
north  of  New  Holland  and  east  of  the  Philippines, 
from  Ion.  170"  to  230o  E.,  and  lat.  35*  N.  to  SO"  S. 
Some  geographen  gave  the  name  of  Oceana  to  the 
whole  oollecticm  of  the  iskinds  in  the  Pacific  ocean ; 
but  the  term  Australia  has  prevailed.  This  portion 
of  the  globe  began  to  be  discoverpd  after  America 
and  the  Sooth  seas  were  known  to  the  Europeans. 
Magellan,  who  first  undertook  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  had  promised  the  Spanish  monarSi,  into  whose 
service  he  entered  when  he  left  the  Poctofuese,  that 
he  would  arrive  at  the  Moluccas  by  sauing  west- 
ward. On  this  vqyage,  he  discovered,  March  6, 
1521,  the  Ladrones,  or  Mariana  islands,  a  group 
which  constitutes  a  part  of  A.  Magellan  must, 
therefons  be  regarded  as  the  first  discoverer  of  this 
portion  of  the  globe,  and  opened  the  way  for  the 
subsequent  discoveries  in  this  quarter.  Three  hun- 
dred years  elapsed  before  all  the  islands,  which  now 
pass  under  the  name  of  A.,  were  known  to  Europe- 
ans. After  Magellan,  the  Spanish  navigators  con- 
tinued the  process  of  discovery  in  this  pert  of  the 
worid,  particularly  Alvaro  de  Mendana,  who,  in  the 
last  part  of  the  16th  century,  discovered  the  Solomon 
islands  and  the  Marquesas,  and  passed  through  the 
Society  and  Friendly  islands  without  seeing  them. 
Fernandei  de  Quiros,  who  had  accompanied  nim  on 
his  third  voyage,  took  a  southeriy  direction,  and  hit 
upon  the  part  of  the  South  sea  which  contains  the 
most  isLuus.  He  made  known  to  the  world  the 
Society  islands  and  Terra  del  Espiritu  Santo.  In  the 
17th  century,  the  Dutch  began  to  explore  this  part 
of  the  ocean,  and,  besides  several  small  islands,  dis- 
covered the  largest  island  of  A.,  New  Holland, 
which  received  its  name  from  them,  although  there 
is  some  reason  for  supposing  that  it  had  been  visited 
by  the  Poituguese  a  hundred  years  eariier ;  but  (heir 
discoveries  seem  to  have  been  concealed  by  their 
government,  and  afterwards  forgotten.  The  coasts 
of  New  Holland,  e.  g.  Edel*s  Land,  Nuyt's  Land,  De 
Witt's  Land,  retain  the  names  of  the  Dutch  disco- 
verers. Tasman,  a  Dutchman,  and  Dampier,  an 
Englishnon,  continued  the  discoveries.    In  the  ndU- 
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dUof  the  Iflth  oentmr,  the  Englishmen  Byron,  Wal- 
liSt  and  Carteret,  and  the  FreBchxnan  Bougainville 
exerted  themselves  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  A. 
Bat  James  Cook  (q.  v.),  who  circumnavigated  the 
world  frpm  1768  to  1770,  contribated  most  to  the 
mofe  aocurate  exainination  of  this  portion  of  the 
globe,  corrected  the  knowledge  of  Europeans  with 
regard  to  the  islands  ahready  known, again  discovered 
islands  before  seen,  and  was  the  original  discoverer 
of  New  Caledonia  and  the  Sandwich  ishinds.  After 
the  time  of  Cook,  both  the  French  and  English  ex- 
erted themselves  to  give  the  world  a  better  acquaio- 
tanoe  with  A.  Among  the  later  navigators,  Entre- 
GBSteaux,  Grant,  La  Peyrouse,  Baudin,  Flinders, 
Krusenstem,  and  Kotsebue  have  added  to  our  know- 
ledge of  A.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  islands  still 
in  these  seas,  which  no  Eunmean  has  seen,  and  of 
those  known,  only  the  coasts  have  yet  been  explored. 
The  South  sea  and  tlie  Pacific  ocean,  between  the 
eastern  shore  of  Asia  and  the  western  shore  of  A  me* 
rica,  contains  all  the  islands  of  A.  which  occupy  a 
apace  of  130«  in  length,  and  85°  in  breadth,  as  they 
extend  from  50"  S.  te  35*  N.  lat,  and  from  95"  to 
230"  E.  Ion.  The  superficial  contents  are  estimated 
at  about  3,500,000  square  miles;  of  which  New 
Holland  aUme  is  almost  equal  in  siae  to  Europe.— 
We  may  regard  all  these  islands  as  continuous  chains 
of  mountains,  which  rise  from  the  sea,  and,  running 
in  a  direction  from  N.  to  S.  E.,  in  a  double  row,  like 
hills  and  promontories,  surround  New  Holland.  The 
line  nearest  the  nuUn  land  of  New  Holland  begins 
with  New  Guinea,  and  ends  with  New  Zealand ;  the 
second  line  begins  at  the  Ladrones,  and  passes  on  to 
Navigator's  islands  and  the  Friendly  islands,  whence 
it  takes  a  direction  from  the  west  towards  the  east. 
From  these  almost  continuous  rows  of  ishinds  the 
Sandwich  islands  are  wholly  separated.— The  soil  of 
A.  is  fruitful,  especially  in  the  islands  of  the  torrid 
Bone.  Plants  transported  hither  from  Europe  flour- 
ish. Some  of  the  islands  are  low  and  flat ;  others 
have  steep,  rocky  shores,  and  are  filled  with  moun- 
tains, some  composed  of  primitive  rocks,  others  of 
flots  and  basalt  The  highiest  known  are  the  Mauna 
Roa,  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  Peak  Egmont,  in 
New  Zealand,  the  height  of  which  amounts  to  14,000 
feet  Several  of  these  islands  ar£  of  volcanic  origin : 
others  are  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  suc- 
cessive layers  of  oural,  or  carried  to  their  present 
height  by  aocumuUtions  of  the  same  substance  on 
the  original  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep.  The 
ooral  rocraatlons  extend  to  a  distance  from  their 
Qoasts,  and  constitute  reefs,  so  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  approach  them.  The  mountains  of  A.  have  not  yet 
been  explored,  and  their  structure  investigated,  llie 
shores  of  New  HoUaod,  New  Guinea,  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  mountains  in  their  vicinity,  have  been 
examined  by  naturalists  but  slightly.  The  residence  of 
Europeans  in  the  other  islands,  also,  has  been  too  diort 
to  allow  them  to  make  aocurate  observations.  Inkter 
times,  the  English  have  made  an  attempt  to  pass  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland,  where  their  colonies 
are  situated  to  the  interior.  The  mountains  extend- 
ing from  north  to  south,  on  the  west  of  these  colonics, 
called  the  Blue  hills,  consist  of  steep  crags,  fearful 
precipkres,  and  ranges  of  heights  of  soooessively  in- 
creasing elevation,  ^riiich  ma£  all  early  attempts  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  no  avail.  At 
length,  Nov..  3,  1813,  Mr  Evans,  ah  Englishman, 
succeeded  in  ascending  them,  and,  in  1815,  a  road 
was  completed  over  them.  On  the  whole,  naturalislfi 
have  only  penetrated  into  the  interior  about  140  miles 
from  the  eastern  shore,  though  the  distance  to  the 
western  shore  is  more  than  2100  miles.  There  is 
a  remarkable  want  of  large  streams  in  this  portion  of 
tlie  worid,  though  the  islands  in  general  are  not  de- 


ficient in  water.    The  rivers  of  Ncv  HcdliBd  aiv 

small  arms  of  the  sea,  whk:h  extend  far  into  the  in- 
terior, retain  the  saltness  of  the  ocean,  cxperieoce 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and  reodve  aosne  insig- 
nificant streams  oo  the  coast  The  largest  river  of 
New  Holland  is  the  Hawkesbury,  In  &6ktn  Bay, 
which  is  navigable  for  the  lar]|est  ships  46  milea  up 
the  country,  and  is  150  rods  wide.  Beyond  the  Blae 
hills,  the  river  Maoquarrie  has  been  discovered,  whkfa 
is  lost,  with  other  rivets,  in  the  mnraaaea.  New  Hol- 
land probably  contains,  according  to  the  aoooiBi*  of 
Oxley,  a  huqgpe  lake  in  the  interior,  shailar  to  the 
Ca^ian,  into  which  the  rivers  flow.  The  cUmale  of 
A.,  as  it  lies  partly  in  the  southern  tempctate  aooe, 
and  partly  in  the  torrid.  Is  in  some  parts  warn,  tkoogh 
the  heat  is  generally  leas  oppressive  than  iBtheeaase 
latitudes  in  Asia  and  Africa.  In  other  parta,  it  is 
temperate,  mild,  and  healthy.  Those  oonntties  of  A. 
which  lie  in  the  southern  hi^iispheie  are  colder  than 
those  in  the  northern.  The  productians  are,  in  part, 
the  same  with  those  of  other  countries  of  the  sane 
latitude ;  in  part,  peculiar  to  itself;  for  i 
without  wings,  having  hair  instead  of  feathen ;  (. 
rupeds  with  the  beaxs  of  birds,  white  csigks»'  fix: 
The  mammalia  and  beasts  of  prey  are  few.  TUk 
principal  mammalia  are  the  kangaroo,  veigfaingftaii 
100  to  150  pounds;  the  wombat  (both  of  which  have 
a  pouch  under  the  belly,  a  chaiacierlstic  bdonghigto 
many  of  the  quadrupeds  of  New  HoUaad) ;  the  onai- 
thoryncbns,  perhaps  the  most  singular  anteal  hi  the 
world,  to  which  nature  has  given  Ibe  body  of  a 
quadruped,  and  the  head,  or,  at  least,  the  be«k  or 
a  bird ;  the  dasyure,  the  dingo,  or  New  Holland  dog 
the  New  Holland  flyliig-equirrel,  several  species  o:' 
opossum,  the  kangairoo  nit,  hogs,  dogs,  rat^  faats, 
whales,  sea  bears,  sea  lions,  and  sea  dtnlmiita. 
Horses,  oxen,  sheep,and  goats,  were  tntrodnoeathlther 
by  Europeans.  Among  the  nirds  which  are  distio- 
guished  for  the  splendour  of  their  coloors  and  variety 
of  thebr  plumage,  are  several  kinds  of  parrots  and 
birds  of  paradise ;  the  New  Holland  cassiowary,  which 
weighs  70  pounds,  and  surpasaes  the  East  Indian  bfads 
in  sue  and  in  the  beauty  or  its  plumage ;  the  i 
moBnara,  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  lis  ti 
the  bhick  swan.  There  are  also  hena,  dovea,  anJ 
ducks.  The  coasts  are  well  stodted  with  fi^  of 
which  there  are  several  kinds  peculiar  to  them.  The 
varieties  of  insects  and  shell  fish  are  very  cmt  The 
richness  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  atiu  greater ; 
in  New  Holland  alone,  1000  new  planta  have  bepn 
discovered.  The  smaller  islands  are  still  richo'  than 
New  Holland  in  esculent  plants.  Amoof  these  are 
the  sago,  areca,  cuooa,  and  eucalyptus  trees,  whidi 
attain  a  height  of  180  feet,  and  a  drcumlenaee  of 
30  feet ;  the  csjaputi,  ^um  tree,  bread  fruit,  goavaa, 
or  dub  trees,  of  wfidb  the 


bananas,  rotans , 

natives  make  toe  most  durable  weapons  aiidfrirBiCarr ; 
paper-mulberry  trees,  from  the  finest  bark  of  which 
dotli  is  manufrictured ;  lemons,  oranges,  %s,  snpr 
cane,  betel  pepper,  aiad  another  kind  of  pepper,  of 
which  an  intoxicating  drink,  called  ma,  is  made  • 
cotton  trees ;  New  S^aland  flax,  which  Jina  an  ex- 
cellent cord ;  yams,  arum.  These  fom  the  nshicnl 
artides  ofagriculture  in  the  Sandwich  iabaaa.  The 
Europeans  luive  introduced  European  plants,  gfaius, 
and  garden  fruits,  almonds,  pomemnaies,  tolarcts 
hemp,  flax,  hops,  «c.  In  the  minerslkingdoaa,  though 
little  examination  has  been  given  to  U,  there  have 
been  found  copper  and  iron,  granite,  purpfafry,  faasah. 
chalcedony,  agate,  jade,  or  oriental  kidner  atoar. 
marble,  lime,  rock  salt,  &c  A.  is  very  tfaimy  laha- 
bited.  There  are,  on  an  average,aboat  two  1 '  ~ 
to  a  square  mile,  as  Uie  whole  number  is  ca 
only  1,700,000.  Thej  consist,  prindpaily,  of  t«v» 
distinct  dasses ;  one  of  Negroes,  calltd  Pnpmm^  awl 
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t  diiienni  from  the  Europeans  in  appear- 

imi  heionginy  to  the  Malay  labe.    From  the 

^'f  the  two  pnndpal  ▼arieties  several  interme- 

~  le.    The  Papaas  inhabit  New  Holland, 

Lonisiade,  the  Solomon  islands,  New 

,  New  Britain,  and  New  Caledonia ;  and,  in 

land  particularly,  they  have  prqiectinsr  lips 

lily  htdr,  like  all  other  negroes,  from  whom 

^  disdngnished  by  very  thin,  lean  arms  and 

[bis  race,  in  cultivation,  is  fiur  below  Uie  other 

Jibe  HaJaySy  espedally  in  New  Holland,  where 

.    live  very  «fiagit9tinff  and  ape-like  features,  stand 

^' .   k  lowest  step  of  boaily  and  mental  improvement, 

~'    fie  ID  •  mmge  state,  without  laws,  and  without 

'   ■■.    Their  great  mouths,  and  thidc,  prorjecting 

)tt  oat  soowwhat  like  a  snout,  and  their  little, 

■Ks  are  lost  behind  them.    Their  deep  sunk 

'"  fany  a  rude  and  maUdous  spirit,  and  sometimes, 

^  m  iBiely,  a  stupid  good  humour.    They  are 

"' i^  or  slightly  clotheclin  the  skins  of  beasts, 

Wi  fish,  or  the  fruits  of  trees,  or  on  the  flesh  of 

-  tecarooa,  which  they  find  no  difficulty  in  catcb- 

-'  '  Inddevour  every  thing  almost  raw ;  they  hardly 

-'  %ff  feathers  from  birds  oefore  they  consume  them. 

'  '  khafattanta  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  New  He- 

-^   ll,  who  are  also  regarded  as  Papuas,  eat  the 

-'-  ff  their  enemies,  w&n  they  have  killed  them, 

•  -•  tt  Chey  have  fields  covered  with  bananas,  yams, 

■  ^  Inrn.    The  pure  MaJay  race,  who  inhabit  the 

'  'ihljan  ialBixb^-4.  e.  the  Friendly,  Society,  and 

^*     ilch  ishiids,— are  distinguished  for  the  most 

^     Kbl  axal  regular  forms  of  wbkh  humanity  is  ca- 

'    L  Their  complexion  is  sometimes  not  darker  than 

f  dieSpstnianlsand  Italians,  and  some  of  the  wo- 

. ."    fere  as  white  as  the  most  beautiful  Europeans.   In 

-   fel,  these  islandexs  seem  to  be  good-natured, 

J-  i  lie,  gentle,  happy,  and  gay.    Travellers,  how- 

^      a^iee  in  this,  that  they  have  a  strong  propensity 

^  r.  |il,  and  give  up  their  wives  and  daughters  to  the 

I  without  restraint    Among  some  of  them, 

om  of  eaUng  human  flesh,  and  offer- 

i  iacrifioea,  still  prevails.    They  live  in  vil- 

t  vhere  there  are  even  some  public  buildings  to 

■xL    Tbey  make  boats  ornamented  with  carved 

If  tools,  fufniture,  and  weapons  of  stone  and  wood, 

h,  conridering  their  means,  are  very  remarkable. 

raake  nets,  baskets,  coids,  very  fine  mats,  and 

ilor  their  dress,  which  they  know  how  to  dye  ex- 

"^  ^lT.    They  carry  on  a  sort  of  agriculture,  which 

I  priadpally  in  the  cultivation  of  arum,  yams, 

KS,  and  live  in  a  civil  union,  of  which  the 

1  to  a  sort  of  feudal  system.    They  worship 

and  inferior  gods;  they  have   priests 

30,  and  entertain  hopes  of  sensual  in- 

i  in  another  life.    Their  morais^  or  build- 

( ftr  the  dead,  are  commonly  places  where  the 

of  tbnr  gods  b  performed.    But  the  mis- 

I  have  DOW  spread  the  Christian  religion 

Society  and  Sandwidi  islands,  and  put  an 

I  to  the  andent  superstitions.    Among  all  these 

lers,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwteh  islands 

oade  the  greatest  progress,  through  their 

tune  iriCh   the  Europeans.     Besioes  these 

>  inhabiiants  of  A.,  there  are  also  some  Euro- 

a  fiew  in  the  Sandwich  islands;  upwards 

1  ia  the  cdany  established  by  the  British  on 

ra  shore  of  New  Holland,  and  a  less  number 

iDiemen'sIjaid.    In  1824,  Great  Britain  took 

noD  of  all  the  islands  and  tracts  of  land  in  A., 

between  111*  £.  and  159o  W.  Ion.,  besides 

r  and  Cbrenoe  straits,  and  port  Essington,  on 

aiasab  of  Coburg.    The  principal  parts  of  A., 

I  «ei!fral  analler  islanAi  lyhig  separately,  are 

'  Holland,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Guinea, 

w  AdainUy  tslaads,  New  Britain,  Solomon  isles, 


Queen  Charlotte*s  islands,  or  the  archipelago  of 
Santa  Crus,  New  Hebrides,  or  Terra  del  Sanio 
Esphitu,  New  Caledonia,  New  ^Sealand,  the  Pelew, 
Caroline,  or  New  Philippine  islands,  Marian,  or  La- 
drone,  Monteverdos,  Mulgrave,  Fisher,  Friendly, 
Bligh's,  Navigator's,  Society,  Marquesas,  Washing- 
Um%  and  Sandwich  islands.  (See  King's  Survey  of 
the  Coasts  ofAustraiia^  London,  1827,  idid  Cunnina;- 
ham's  TSpo  Years  in  New  South  H^ales,  3d  edit,  Lond, 
1828;  also,  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Settlements 
in  Australasia,  &c.,  3d  edit.,  London,  1825,  2  vols.) 

Austria  (in  German,  (Estreich,  i.  e.  East^empire.) 
The  population  of  this  empire  ,is  composed  of  Ger. 
mans,  Sdavonians,  Magyars,  fby  which  name  the 
Hungarians  call  themselves)  ana  Italians,  ^ts  cradle 
was  the  territory  below  the  Ens.  In  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  about  800,  the  margraviate  of  A. 
was  formed  by  a  body  of  militia,  which  protected  the 
south-east  of  Germany  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Asiatic  tribes.  In  1156,  it  was  united  with  the 
territory  above  the  Ens,  and  made  a  duchy.  In  1282, 
the  state  began  to  increase  under  the  dominion  ok 
the  house  of  Hapsburg.  (q.  v.)  This  dynasty  soon 
added  several  new  territories,  which  afterwards 
formed  the  Austrian  circle,  and,  in  1438,  obtained 
the  electoral  crown  of  the  German  emperors.  In 
1453,  A.  was  raised  to  an  archduchy,  aind,  having 
acquired  Bohemia  and  Hungary  in  1526,  with  tlie 
consent  of  the  inhabitants,  it  attained  the  rank  of  a 
European  monarchy.  The  Lorraine  branch  of  the 
house  of  Austria  maintained  this  rank  at  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  signed  in  the  year  1748.  They 
confirmed  the  union  of  their  territories  by  elevating 
the  monarchy,  in  1804,  to  an  hereditary  empire,  and 
establidied  its  dignity  as  one  of  the  chief  powers  in 
Europe,  before,  during,  and  after  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  hi  1815. 

Ancient  History  of  the  Country  tiU  the  year  982. — 
After  the  Romans  had  vanquished  the  Noricans, 
A.  D.  33,  and  sained  possession  of  the  Danube,  the 
country  north  of  the  Danube,  extending  to  the  bordera 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  belonged  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi ;  a  part  of  Ix>wer 
Austria  and  Stiria,  with  Vienna  (Vhidobona),  a 
municipal  city  of  the  Roman  empire,  belonged  to 
Upper  Pannonia;  the  rest  of  the  country,  with 
Carinthia  and  a  part  of  Carnlola,  formed  a  pcwtion  of 
Noricum.  Gon  belonged  to  the  Roman  province 
of  Illyricum,  and  Tyrol  to  Rhastia.  These  limits 
became  confused  by  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians. 
Tlie  Boil,  Vandals,  Heruli,  Rugii,  Goths,  Huns, 
Lombards,  and  Avars,  in  the  course  of  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries,  successively  occupied  the  country. 
But  after  the  year  568,  when  the  Lombards  had 
established  their  power  in  Upper  Italy,  the  river 
Ens  formed  the  boundary  line  oetween  the  German 
tribe  of  Bajuvarii,  the  proprietors  of  the  territory 
above  the  Ens  and  the  Avars,  who  had  removed 
from  the  East  to  the  banks  of  that  stream.  In  61 1, 
the  Wendi,  a  Sclavonic  tribe,  appeared  on,  the  Murr, 
Drave,  and  Save.  In  788,  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  was 
dissolved,  and  the  Avan  passed  over  the  Ens,  and 
invaded  the  counties  of  the  Franks  in  the  Bavarian 
territory.  In  791,  Charlemagne  forced  them  to  re- 
tire to  the  Raab,  and  united  the  territory  extending 
from  the  Ens  to  the  Junction  of  the  Raab  with  the 
Danube  (the  territory  below  the  Ens)  with  Germany, 
under  the  name  of  Avaria^  or  Eastern  Marehia 
(Marchia  OrientaUs),  or  Austria;  and,  in  the  10th 
century  (In  a  document  of  Otho  111.,  996),  it  was 
called  Ostirrichit  or  (Estreichy  the  German  name  for 
Austria,  Many  colonists,  particulariy  from  Bavaria, 
were  sent  by  Charlemagne  into  the  new  province, 
and  a  margrave  was  appointed  to  administer  the 
government.     The  arpnoiahop  of  Salsbuig  iv»s  at 
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theheadofeodesiasUcBlaffiiin.  AfttfitSBepantuin 
finm  Veiduii,  in  843,  Avaria  formed  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  German  empire.  On  the  invasion  of 
Gennany  by  the  Hungarians,  in  900,  Avaria  fell 
into  their  hands,  and  was  held  by  them  till  955, 
when  the  emperor  Otho  I.,  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  of  Augsburg,  reunited  a  great  part  of  this 
province  to  the  empire.  By  the  power  and  address 
of  its  margraves,  the  whde  countiy  was  joined  again 
with  Geraumy,  and,  in  1043,  under  the  emperor 
Henry  III.,  and  the  maii^ve  Albert  I.  (the  Vic- 
torious), its  limits  were  extended  to  the  Leytha. 

JuHria  wider  the  Houte  of  Bamberg,  tiU  1282.— 
From  962  to  1156,  the  margraviate  ra  Austria  was 
hereditary  in  the  fiimily  of  the  counts  of  Babenberg 
(Bamberg;  the  succession,  however,  was  not  re- 
gulated by  primogeniture^  but  by  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror. In  ancient  documents,  mention  is  made  of 
the  estates  of  Austria  in  the  year  1096.  After 
Henry  the  Proud  (duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony)  was 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  Leopold  V.,  mar- 
grave of  A.,  received  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  in  1138, 
nom  the  emperor  Conrad.  But  when  the  margrave 
Henry,  son  of  Leopold,  under  the  title  of  Ja-ethmir' 
GaU  Qfes-so-me-God),  had  again  ceded  it,  in  1156, 
to  Henry  the  Lion,  the  boundaries  of  A.  were  ex- 
tended so  as  to  inciude  the  territory  above  the  Ens, 
and  the  whole  was  created  a  duchy  with  certain 
privileges.  Under  this  duke  the  court  resided  at 
Vienna.  Didte  Leopold  VI.,  the  son  of  Henry,  re- 
ceived the  duchy  of  Stiria,  in  1192,  as  a  iief  from  the 
emperor  Henry  VI.,  it  liaving  been  added  to  the 
empire  by  Otho  I.,  in  955,  by  his  victory  over  the 
Hungarians:  It  was  this  prince  who  imprisoned 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  (q.  ▼.),  king  of  England. 
Duke  Leopold  VII.,  the  youngest  son  of  the  former, 
erected  a  palace  within  the  city  of  Vienna,  which  is 
still  occupied  by  the  Austrian  monarchs,  under  the 
vame  of  the  o^  eoMile.  Leopold  VII.,  called  the 
Glorious,  established  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
made  Vienna,  which  had  aaopted  a  municipal  con- 
stitution in  1198,  a  staple-town,  and  granted  30,000 
marks  of  silver  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. In  1 229,  he  purchased  a  part  of  Camiola,  from 
the  ecclesiastical  principality  of  Freisingen,  for  1650 
marks,  and  left  the  country  in  a  ilourishing  condition  to 
the  youngest  of  his  three  sons,  Frederic  II.,  sur- 
named  the  Warrior,  In  1236,  this  prince  was  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  on  account  of  his  join- 
ing the  alliance  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy  asainst  the 
emperor  Frederic  II. ;  and  Otho,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
seised  upon  his  territoiy  above  the  Ens  as  fiiras  Lints. 
The  rest  <^  the  country  was  granted,  as  a  fief  liy  the 
emperor,  to  a  margrave,  andvienna  became  an  im- 
perial city.  During  the  emperor's  campaign  in  Ita- 
ly, duke  Frederic  recovered  the  principal  put  of  his 
lands,  and  his  rights  were  oonfinned  by  the  emperor, 
at  Verona,  1245.  The  rights  of  Vienna,  as  an  im- 
perial city,  were  abolisheia,  and  Frederic  was  to  be 
called  king,  as  sovereign  of  Austria  and  Stiria ;  but 
all  his  expectations  of  empire  were  disappointed  by 
his  death  in  the  battle  of  Leytha  against  Bela  IV., 
king  of  Hungary,  July  15th,  1246,  in  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  Thus  the  male  line  of  the  house  of 
Bamberg  b^ame  extinct— The  period  from  1246 
to  1282  is  shrled  the  AuiMan  inierregnum.  The 
emperor  Frederic  II.  declared  Austria  and  Stiria  a 
vacant  fief,  the  hereditary  property  of  the  German 
emperors,  and  sent  a  governor  to  Vienna,  the  privi- 
leges of  which,  as  an  unperial  city,  were  once  more 
renewed.  But  the  female  relations  of  the  deceased 
duke  Frederic,  his  sister  Margaret  (widow  of  the 
emperor  Henry  VI.),  and  his  niece  Gertrude,  by  the 
persuasion  of  pope  Innocent  IV.,  in  1248,  laid  daim 
to  (he  inheritance  of  their  brother.    The  margrave. 


Hermann,  with  the. aid  of  the  pope  aod  a  slraur 
party,  made  himself  master  of  Vienna,  and  of  •ewrd 
Austrian  cities.    In  Stiria,  he  was  oppoaed  by  th« 

Sovemor  Meinhard,  count  of  Gork  But  Hcnnaim 
ied  in  1250,  and  his  son  Frederic,  who  was  after- 
wards  beheaded,  in  1268,  at  Naples,  with  GoniadiB 
of  Suabia,  was  then  only  a  year  old.  The  whole 
country  was  distracted  by  various  paitleB,  and  the 
emperor  Conrad  IV.  was  prevented,  ivy  diqiutei  with 
his  neighbours,  from  turning  hb  attfntinn  to  A. 
In  1251,  the  states  of  Austria  and  Stiria  detcnined 
to  appoint  one  of  the  sons  of  the  second  sister  of  Fred- 
eric tne  Warrior,  Constantia  (widow  of  the  narnave 
Henry  the  Illustrious),  to  the  office  of  doke.  Their 
deputies  were  on  the  way  to  Misnia,  when  tbey  \ 
persuaded  by  king  Wenseslaus,  on  their  cntn 
into  Prague,  to  declare  his  son  Ottocar  duke  of  Aus- 
tria and  Stiria,  ^o  made  every  effivt  to  sunpoft  his 
appointment,  by  arms,  money,  and  espedaUy  fay  bis 
marriage  with  the  empress-widow  Marvaret.  Otto- 
car wr^ted  Stiria  from  Bela,  king  of  Hunnry,  by 
his  victorr  of  July,  1260,  in  the  Marchfield ;  and, 
iu^l262,  forced  the  emperor  Richard  to  invest  him 
with  both  duchies.  Soon  after,  by  the  will  of  his 
uncle  Ulrich,  the  hist  duke  of  Carinthia  and  Frinli 
(who  died  1269),  Ottocar  became  master  of  Cm^ 
thia,  a  part  of  Camiola  connected  with  it,  the  king- 
dom of  Istria,  and  a  part  of  Friuli.  But  his  arn>- 
gance  soon  caused  his  fidl.  In  1272,  he  refbaed  to 
acknowledge  count  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  emperor, 
and  was  oluiged  to  defend  hunself  against  his  arms. 
After  an  unsuccessful  war,  he  was  ftiroed  to  cede  all 
his  Austrian  possessions  in  Nov.  1276.  In  l)f77,  he 
attempted  to  recover  these  territories,  bat,  in  the 
battle  of  the  Maichfield,  Aug.  26,  1?78,  be  was 
slahi,  and  his  son  Wenoeslaus  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce all  daim  to  them,  in  order  to  prewrve  his 
hereditary  estates.  The  emperor  Rodolph  renaiaed 
three  years  in  Vienna,  and  then  appointed  his  eldcat 
son  governor.  But,  having  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  consent  of  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Bnnden* 
burg,  of  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  and  of  the 
count-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  he  granted  the  duchies 
of  Austria  and  Stiria,  with  the  province  of  Carinthia 
to  his  two  sons.  Albeit  and  Rodolph,  Dec  27, 12S& 
This  brings  us  to  the  HiMiory  of  Auatria  wmder  tke 
Howe  of  Hap^mrg^l.  Prom  ItSitoXlW.  Albeit 
and  Rodolph  transferred  Carinthia  to  Meiniianl» 
count  of  Tyrol,  &ther-in-law  to  Albert.  In  1283, 
they  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  Albert  was  omde 
sole  possessor  of  Austria,  Stiria,  and  Camiola.  Vi- 
enna, having  again  renounced  its  privilera  as  aa 
imperial  city,  was  made  the  re^denoe  of  tae  ooort, 
and  the  successors  of  Rodolph,  from  this  tinie,  as- 
sumed Avshia  as  the  fiunily  title.  The  Infiro- 
duction  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  fuUue  greatness  of  A.  The  de- 
spotic Albeit  was  assailed  by  Hu 
varia,  and,  m  1298,  he  won  the 
in  an  engagement  with  Adolphus  of  Naasaa.  After 
this,  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  Swilicrianl ;  but 
was  assassinated.  May  J,  1398,  at  RheinMden,  by 
his  nephew,  John  of  Suabia  (see  John  the  ParriditU 
from  whom  he  had  basely  withheld  his  heiedilaiy  es- 
tates. The  inheritance  of  John  now  fell  to  the  five 
sons  of  the  murdered  Albert-— Frederic,  samamed 
the  Pair^  Leopold,  Henry,  Albert,  and  Otho.  ThcT 
were  forced  to  purchase  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII. 
the  investiture  of  their  paternal  estates  (ooonstfng,  la 
1308,  of  26,672  square  mUes),  for  20/)00  anniu  of 
silver.  Under  their  frUher,  in  1301,  the  mafgiaviale 
of  Suabia  was  added  to  the  territories  of  Anstfiat  aad 
the  contest  with  Bavaria  ended  in  the  oenioa  of 
Neubeiv.  On  the  contrary,  the  altcnpt  of  dak* 
Leopold,  in  1315,  to  recover  the  foreaUtownsof  Sv«- 
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Krtaod,  which  had  been  lost  under  Albert,  was 
frasttatod  bj  the  valour  of  the  tnMps  of  the  Swiss 
ooofefaacfio  the  battle  of  Moq^arten.  Inl314,his 
brother  Aederic,  chosen  emperor  of  Germany  by  tb% 
ricctfln,  was  conquered  by  his  rival,  the  emperor 
Louis  (of  Bavaria),  in  13^  at  Moehldorf  and  was  his 
prinoer,  for  two  Tears  and  a  half,  in  the  castle  of 
TnuBili.  The  dispute  with  the  house  of  Luxem- 
iKff  xio  Bohemia,  and  with  pope  John  XXII.,  indue 
ed  the  emperor,  in  1325,  to  libente  his  captive. 
Upon  this  the  latter  renounced  all  share  in  the  gov- 
craaent,  andpled|ped  himself  to  surrender  all  the  im- 
perial domains  wtiich  were  still  in  the  possession  of 
A  But  Leopold  considered  the  agreement  deroga- 
tny  to  his  ^gnity,  and  continnea  the  war  agamst 
Loaii.  Frederic,  therefore,  acain  sunnendered  him- 
fdf  a  prisoner  in  Munich.  Moved  by  his  fiiithful 
adbefenoe  to  his  wmd,  Louis  concluded  a  friendly 
compact  with  Frederic,  and  made  preparations  for 
thnr  oommon  govemment,  SegL  7,  1325.  These 
pRpantions,  however,  were  never  carried  into  execu- 
cioa ;  for  the  agreement  had  been  concluded  without 
the  consent  of^he  electore.  Leopold  ^ied  in  1326, 
sad  Henry  of  A.  in  1327;  FrederictUso  died  without 
diiidreo,  Jan.  13,  1330,  after  which  his  brothers,  Al- 
bm  II.  and  Otho,  came  to  a  reconciliation  with  the 
eaperor  Louis.  After  the  death  of  their  uncle, 
Henry,  marwraTe  of  Tyrol  and  duke  of  Carinthia 
Ohe  fothn  of  Margaret  Maultasch),  they  persuaded 
the  emperor  to  gnnt  them  the  investiUire  of  Tyrd 
sad  Ckrinfthia,  in  May,  1335 :  they  ceded  Tyrol, 
however,  to  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  by  the  treaty  of 
Oct  9,  1366,  fai  behalf  of  his  son  John  Henry,  or 
other  of  hb  wife,  Maigaret  Maultasch.  In  1344, 
sfter  the  death  of  Otho  and  his  sons.  Albeit  II., 
called  the  Hlse^  united  all  his  Austrian  territories, 
vhicfa,  by  his  marriace  with  the  daughter  of  the  last 
cnmt  of  Pirt,  had  been  augmented  by  the  estates 
ofber&therin  lS2i,  and  by  the  Kybiuv  estates  hi 
Bornndy  in  1326.  Of  the  four  sons  <tf  Albert;  IL 
(Rodoftph,  Albett,  Leopold,  and  Frederic),  Rodolph 
IL  (IV.)  completed  the  church  of  St  Stephen's,  and 
diidatMtlan,in  1365,  without  children,  a  short  time 
after  his  younrat  brother,  Firederic.  In  1379,  the 
tvoflorvivin^  brothets  divided  the  kingdom,  so  that 
Albtft  III.  (with  the  oneQe)  became  master  of  Aus- 
tria, and  cave  the  oUier  territories  to  his  brother 
Leopold  in.  the  Pious.  Leopold  had  made  repeated 
tttenpti  to  gain  the  Hf^nbuii^  possessions  in  Swit- 
■Pflaal  He  was  kiUcd,  July  9,  1286,  on  the  field 
of  Sempacfa,  where  he  lost  the  battle,  in  conse- 
qwDce  of  the  valour  of  Winkelrieg,  and  Albert 
■diDinatered  tlie  government  of  the  estates  of  his 
beodier^  minor  sons.  Margaret  Maultasch  ceded 
Tyrol  to  him  on  the  death  of  Meinhard,  her  only  son, 
vbo  was  maiTied  to  the  sister  of  Albeit  She  re- 
tiiacd  nothing  but  a  few  castles  and  6000  marks  of 
fold.  Her  cuims  to  Bavaria,  also,  she  renounced, 
n  coBsideiatton  of  rpcetvine  Schairding  and  three 
Tyinltee  cities,  Kitsbuhl,  Bafienberi^,  and  Kuffitein, 
iod  1 16/100  florins  of  gold.  In  1365,  Leopold  III. 
had  boufffat  the  ciabns  of  the  count  of  Feldkirch  for 
KtOQO  lorins ;  for  55fiOd  iorins  Austria  received 
Briigaa  from  the  count  of  Furstenbeif^ ,  with  the 
Qtim  of  Neuberg,  Old  Brisach,  KenUingen,  and 
ftUlBfTO.  The  remainder  of  Cainiohi  and  the  Whi- 
daek  Mark,  after  the  death  of  the  last  count  of  Gors, 
y*«e  porehased,  together  with  the  county  of  Plu- 
draa,  frooi  the  eari  of  Weidenberw,  and  the  posses- 
Mas  of  the  count  of  Hohraberg,  for  66,000  florins; 
sad  the  dty  of  Trieste  was  acquired,  in  1380,  by 
iidiag  in  the  war  between  Hungary  and  Venice. 
Moreovtr,  the  two  govenunenis  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Soahia  wvre  pledged  for  40^00  florins  by  the  king 
cf  Rome,  WeiRcalaus,  to  duke  Leopold.    The  Aus- 


trian and  Stirian  luies,  fixuided  by  Albert  HI.  and 
Leopold  III.,  his  brother,  continued  for  seventy- 
el|rht  years.  In  1395,  when  Albert  III.  died,  his 
omy  son,  Albert  IV.,  was  in  Palestine.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  determined  to  take  veif;eance  on  Prooopius, 
margrave  of  Morevia,  for  his  hostile  conduct ;  but 
he  was  poisoned,  in  1404,  at  Znaym.  His  young  son 
and  successor,  Albert  V.,  was  declared  of  age  in 
1410;  and,  being  the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  he  muted  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  in  1437,  and  connected  them  with  that  of 
Germany  fai  1438.  But  in  the  following  year  the 
young  prince  died.  His  posthumous  son,  Leulislaus, 
was  Ae  last  of  the  Austrian  line  of  Albert,  and  its 
possessions  devolved  on  the  Stirian  line,  1457.  From 
this  time,  the  house  of  Austria  has  furnished  an  un- 
broken succession  of  German  emperors.  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  were  lost  for  a  Ume  by  the  death  of 
Albert  V.,  and,  after  the  unhappy  contests  with  the 
Swiss,  under  Fkederic  III.,  the  remains  of  .the  Haps- 
bur^  estates  in  Switaeriand.  But  several  territories 
were  gained ;  and,  to  increase  the  rising  splendour 
of  the  fiunily,  the  emperor  conferred  upon  the  coun- 
try the  rank  of  an  archduchy.  The  dispute  which 
broke  out  between  Fkederic  and  his  brothers.  Albeit 
and  Sigismund,  relating  to  the  division  of  their  pater- 
nal inheritance,  ended  with  the  death  of  Albert,  hi 
December,  1464.  In  the  course  of  the  troubles 
which  resulted  fiom  this  quarrel,  the  emperor  was 
besieged  in  the  citadel  of  Vienna  by  the  dtisens, 
who  fovonred  the  cause  of  the  murdered  prince. 
Sigismund  now  succeeded  to  hb  portion  of  the  estate 
or  Ladiskius,  and  Frederic  became  sole  ruler  of  all 
Austria.  His  son  Maximilian,  by  his  marriage  with 
Mary,  the  surviving  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
united  the  Nethemnds  to  the  Austrian  domimons. 
But  it  cost  Maximilian  much  anxiety  and  toll  to 
nudntaUi  his  power  in  this  new  province,  which  he 
administered  as  the  guardian  of  his  son  Philip.  His 
confinement  at  Bruges,  fai  1489,  renilted  in  an  agree- 
ment which  was  decidedly  for  his  advantace ;  Imt  he 
lost,  at  the  same  time,  the  duchy  of  Guelcfers.  After 
the  death  of  his  fiither,  which  happened  Aug.  19, 
1493,  he  was  made  emperor  of  Germany,  and  trans- 
ferred to  his  son  Philip  the  government  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. Maximilian  I.  (see  this  article  and  Otr- 
mamy)  added  to  his  paternal  uiheritance  all  Tyrol, 
and  several  other  territories,  particulariy  some  be- 
longing to  Bavaria.  He  also  acquhed  for  his  fiunily 
new  dafatts  to  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  During  his 
reign,  Vienna  becune  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  in  the  German  empire.  The  mar- 
riage of  his  son  Philip  to  Joanna  of  Spaui  raised  the 
house  of  Hapsburw  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies.  But  Philip  died  fai  1506,  thfateen  years  be- 
fiore  his  fother,  and  the  death  of  Maxfanilian,  which 
happened  Jan.  12, 1519,  ma  followed  by  the  union 
of  Spafai  and  Austria :  his  grandson  (the  eldest  son 
of  PhlUp),  Charles  I.,  kfaig  of  Spaui  (see  Charles  F,), 
was  elected  emperor  of  Germany.  In  the  treaty  of 
WormSf  April  28, 1521 ,  and  of  Ghent,  May  7, 1540, 
he  ceded  to  his  brother  FenUnand  all  his  hereditary 
estates  fai  Germany,  and  retauied  fior  hfanself  the 
ktaigdom  of  the  Netheriands.  The  house  of  A.  was 
now  the  proprietor  of  a  tract  of  country  fai  Europe 
comprisfaig  360,230  sq.  miles.  The  emperor  Charles 
V.  unme&tely  faicreased  the  number  of  provfaices 
fai  the  Netherlands  to  seventeen,  and  confirmed  thefa" 
union  with  the  German  states,  which  had  been  con- 
cluded by  his  grandfiither,  under  the  tiUe  of  the 
ehde  of  Burgtmdy.  In  1526,  A.  was  recognised  as 
a  European  monarchy. 

II.  From  1526  to  1740 — Ferdfaiand  L,  by  hit 
marriage  with  Anna,  the  sistef  of  Louis  II.,  king  of 
Hungary,  who  was  killed  in  1526,  fai  the  battle  of 
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Mobacs,  acquired  the  kinglomi  of  Huogaiy  and 
Bohemia,  with  Moimvla,  Silesia,  and  Luaatiay  the 
appendages  of  Bohemia.  Bohemia  rpjoioed  to  hail 
Ferdinand  its  kinf.  Notwitlistaiidinff  the  divided 
opinions  of  the  nobles,  and  the  rising  fortune  of  his 
adversary,  John  von  Zapolya  (see  Hungary)^  he  irns 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  Nov.  26, 1626,  by 
the  Hungarian  diet,  and  was  crowned,  Nov.  6, 1527. 
But  Zapolya  reported  for  assistance  to  the  sultan 
Soliman  II.,  who  appeared,  io  1529,  at  the  gates  of 
Vienna.  The  capital  was  rescued  fix>m  ruin  solely 
by  the  prudent  measures  of  the  count  of  Salm,  gene- 
ral of  the  Austrian  army,  and  the  imperial  Svces 
compelled  Soliman  to  retreat.  In  16S5,  a  treaty  was 
made,  by  which  John  von  Zapdya  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  royal  title  and  half  of  Hungary,  and  his 
posterity  were  to  be  entitled  to  nothing  but  TnuDsyl- 
vania.  But,  after  the  death  of  John,  new  dii^utes 
arose,  in  which  Soliman  was  again  involved,  uid 
Ferdinand  maintained  the  possemm  of  Lower  Hun- 
gary only  by  paying  the  warlike  sultan  the  sum  of 
30,000  ducats  annually.  This  UxHl  place  in  1562. 
Ferdinand  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  the  duchy  of 
Wurtemberg.  This  province  had  been  taken  from 
the  restless  duke  Ulrich  by  the  Suabian  confederacy, 
and  sold  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  and,  when  his 
estates  were  divided,  it  fell  to  Ferdinand.  Philip, 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  friend  of  duke  Ulrich,  took 
adnmtage  of  the  opportunity  offered  him  by  the  em- 
barrassment of  Ferdinand  in  the  Hungarian  war. 
With  the  aid  of  France,  he  conquered  Wurtembei^ ; 
but  France  ceded  it  again  to  Ulrich  in  the  treaty  of 
Caden,  in  Bohemia,  concluded  June  29,  1534,  on 
condition  tliat  the  province  should  still  be  a  fief  of 
Austria,  and,  after  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of 
the  duke,  that  it  should  revert  to  that  country.  The 
remaining  half  ot  Bregentc,  the  county  of  Tbengen, 
and  the  city  of  Constance,  were  insuificient  wholly 
to  compensate  these  losses ;  nevertheless,  the  terri- 
tory ofthe  German  line  of  the  house  of  Austria  was 
estimated  at  114,4^  souare  miles.  Ferdinand  re- 
ceived also  the  imperial  crown  in  1556,  when  his 
brother  Charles  hiia  by  the  sceptre  for  a  cowl.  He 
died  July  25, 1564,  with  the  fiime  of  an  able  prince, 
leaving  three  sons  and  ten  daughters.  According 
to  the  directions  given  in  his  will,  the  three  brothers 
divided  the  patnmony,  so  that  Maximilian  II.,  the 
eldest  son,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  emperor,  ob- 
tained Austria,  Huncary,  and  Bohemia ;  Ferdiiiand, 
the  second  son,  received  Tyrol  and  Hither  Austria ; 
and  Charles,  the  third,  became  master  of  Stiria,  Ca- 
rinthia,  Camiola,  and  Gors.  But,  in  1505,  after  the 
death  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  the  husband  of 
Philippine  Welser,  the  fair  maid  of  Augsburg,  his 
sons  Andrew  (cardinal  and  bishop  of  Constance  and 
Brixen,  and  governor  of  the  Netherlands  for  Spain) 
and  Charies  (margrave  of  Burgau)  were  decured 
Incompetent  to  succeed  their  fither,  and  his  pos- 
sessions reverted  to  his  relatioas.  In  Hungary, 
the  emperor  Maximilian  met  with  fitf  better  for- 
tune than  his  father  had  done.  The  death  of  Soli- 
man at  Sigeth,  in  1566,  was  followed  by  a  peace, 
and,  in  1572,  Maximilian  crowned  his  eldest  son, 
Rodolph,  king  of  Hungary:  he  was  afterwards 
crowned  king  of  Bohemia,  and  elected  king  of  Rome. 
In  his  attempts  to  add  the  Polish  crown  to  his  Aus- 
trian dooUnions,  he  was  equally  unsoccMsfiil  with  his 
fourth  800,  Maximilian,  who  engaged  in  a  similar 
enterprise  after  the  decease  of  S^phen  Bathori,  in 
1587.  Maximilian  died  Oct  12, 1576,  and  Rodolph, 
the  eldest  of  his  five  sons,  succeeded  to  the  imperial 
throne.  The  most  remarlcable  events  by  whidi  his 
rein  is  disthiguished  are,  the  war  against  Turkey 
and  Transylvania,  the  persecutions  of  £e  Protestants, 
who  were  all  driven  from  his  dominions,  and  tiie  cir- 


caimstiinces  which  obliged  him  to  cede  Hnagary,  in 
1008,  and  Bohemia  and  his  hereditary  escatca  in 
Austria,  in  1611,  to  his  brolbeeliiatthiaa.  Ftan  tbia 
tlfaw  we  may  date  the  soooessful  exertionaof  the  Au- 
strian sovereigns  to  put  down  the  restless  spirit  of 
the  nation,  and  to  keqi  the  people  io  a  stale  olalgect 
submission.  Matthias^  wlio  succeeded  MasdmUiaa  on 
the  imperial  throne,  coododed  a  peace  for  twenty 
years  with  the  Turks ;  but  he  was  diativbcd  h$  the 
Bohemians,  who  took  up  arms  in  defrnoe  ef  their  re- 
ligious rights.  Matthias  died  March  20, 1619,  befcre 
the  nesMiataanB  for  a  compromise  were  ooBplcCcd. 
The  Bmmians  refused  to  acknowledge  itissQoeesnr, 
Ferdinand,  and  chose  Fkederic  V.  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  league,  and  dector  of  the  pahtiwate,  Ibr 
theirking.  After  the  faatUe  of  Prague,  1620,  Bche- 
mia  submitted  to  the  authority  of  FevdinamL  He 
immediately  applied  himself  to  eiadicaie  Pmirrtinl- 
ism  out  of  Bo&mia  Proper  and  Moravia,  At  the 
same  Ume,  he  deprived  Bohemia  c»f  the  right  of 
choosing  her  king,  and  of  her  other  privilegea.  He 
erected  a  Catholic  court  of  Reform,  and  tins  led  to 
the  emigration  of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  The 
house  ofHapsburg  has  presented  an  exampla,  which 
stands  alone  In  hiSory,  of  the  manner  io  wfaieh  vio- 
lence and  tyranny  can  check  the  progress  of  civflisB- 
tiou ;  and  Bohemia,  the  hind  of  Huss,  the  land  wha« 
relieious  freedom  has  been  defended  with  soch  hemic 
seal,  is  now  greatly  inferior  in  cultivatioo  to  every 
other  country  of  western  Europe.  The  Aoslrisa 
states  also  &vouring,  in  general,  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, were  compelled  by  Ferdinand  to  swear  allegi- 
ance to  him,  ana  Lutheranism  was  strictly  lothidM 
in  all  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  niorhice  of 
Hungary,  which  revolted  under  Bethkn  Gohor, 
prince  of  Transylvania,  was,  afiter  a  long  stragglr, 
subdued.  This  religious  war  dispeopled,  impoverwh- 
ed,  and  paralysed  Uie  energies  of  the  nost  feitile 
provinces  ofthe  house  of  Austria.  During  the  reigo  of 
Ferdinand  III.,  the  successor  of  Ferdinand  (16S7-67X 
Austria  was  continually  the  theatre  of  war.  In  the 
midst  of  these  troubles,  Ferdinand  ceded  I  iwurn  to 
Saxony  at  the  peace  of  Prague,  concluded  in  163^  and 
when  the  war  was  ended,  1^  ceded  Alsaee  to  Fh»oe«at 
the  peace  of  Westohalia,  in  1648.  The  enqtersr 
Leopold  I.,  son  and  successor  of  FerdBnand  III.,  was 
victorious  through  the  talents  of  his  minister,  E«|(ene, 
in  two  wars  with  Turkey;  and  Vienna  waa  ddiveral 
by  John  Sobiesky  (q.  v.)  and  the  Germans,  ham  the 
attacks  of  Kara  Mvstapha,  in  1683.  In  1687,  he 
changned  Hungary  into  an  hereditary  khigdoB,  asid 
joined  to  it  the  territory  of  l^aasylfania,  which  had 
been  governed  by  dlstiiict  princes.  Monovcr,  by  the 
peace  of  Carlovits,  concluded  in  1699,  he  lestond  to 
Hungary  the  country  lying  between  the  Dannbe  and 
theTheiss.  It  was  now  the  chief  aha  of  Leopold  to 
secure  to  Charies,  his  second  son,  the  iaheriianoe  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  then  bi  the  hands  of  Cfaariea 
II.  kiii|g  of  Spahi,'who  had  no  children  Cosnooeed 
him;  uit  his  own  indecision,  and  the  aitlal  potiej  of 
France,  induced  Charles  IL  to  appoint  the  gianoson 
of  Louis  XIV.  his  successor.  Thus  bcfan  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  successicn,  in  I70L  Leooold  died 
May  5, 1705,  before  U  was  terminated.  T%e  cm«ie<. 
ror  Joseph  I.,  his  soccesaor  and  eldest  son,  osntinned 
the  war,  but  died  without  chUdren,  April  17, 1711. 
His  brother  Charles,  the  destined  king  of  Spaia,  i». 
mediately  hastened  firom  Barcelona  to  bis  beiwUlafy 
states,  to  take  iqxm  him  the  admhiistratifln  of  the 
government  He  was  elected  emperor,  Dec  24  ofthe 
same  year;  but  was  obliged  io  accede  to  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  concluded  by  hto  allies,  at  Rasladt  aud  Ba- 
den, in  1714.  ^  this  treaty,  Austria  received  the 
Netherlands,  Milan,  Mantua,  Naples^  and  SaidSniB. 
In  1720,  Sicily  was  given  to  Austria  in  exchange  far 
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teifinik    The  duchy  of  Mantua,  oocupiedtyj  Joseph 

to  1706,  WIS  now  taide  an  Austrian  aef,'  because  it 

lad  fgnsfd  an  alliance  with  Frenoe,  pr^udidal  to 

the  iotCRSlB  of  Gcmumy.    This  monarchy  now  em- 

faneed  i9ifi2l  square  miles,  and  nearly  29  million 

iohibiteila.   Its  ammal  income  was  between  thirteen 

aad  fourteen  mittion  florins,  and  its  army  consisted 

of  iSOfiOO  men ;  but  its  power  was  weakened  by 

anr  van  with  Spatai  and  Fnuooe.   In  the  peace  con- 

dnded  at  Vienna,  1735  and  1788,  Charles  VI.  was 

forced  to  cede  Naples  and  Sicily  to  Bon  Carlos,  the 

iafaaft  of  Spain,  and  to  the  kins  of  Sardinia  a  part  of 

Mibn,  fbrwliich  he  leoeiyed  only  a  oart  of  Parma  and 

Plaoma.    In  the  next  year,  by  tne  peace  of  Bel- 

gnMle,  he  lost  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  Eugene's  victo- 

rin,  even  the  provinoe  of  Temeswar ;  for  he  was 

oUifcd  to  tnnafo' to  the  Porte  Belmde,  Servia,  and 

lU  Uie  possewioas  of  Austria  in  Wallachia,  Oisova, 

and  Besnia.    AU  this  Charles  Y  I.  wUlingly  acceded 

U>,  in  onlrr  to  secure  the  succession  to  h&  daughter, 

Msria  Theresa,  by  the  PragmaHe  sancHoH.    This 

Isw  of  inheritance  was  passed  171S-1719,  and  ao- 

kaoviedged  one  after  another  by  all  the  European 


Hui9rj  ^  AMMtna  umder  ike  House  ef  Hefdmrg- 
I^rrvne.— 1.  Finim  1740  to  1790.  By  the  death  of 
Chariei  VI.  Oct.  «0,  1740,  the  male  line  of  the  Au- 
Mrita  house  of  Hapsbuig  became  extinct ;  and  Ma- 
ris Thensa  (q.  t.)  having  mairied  Stephen,  duke  of 
Lornrine,  ascended  the  Austrian  throne.  On  every 
ride  her  dauna  were  disputed,  and  rival  claims  set 
op.  A  violent  war  began,  in  which  she  had  no  pro- 
tMtor  bat  Britain.  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  subdued 
Silrsia ;  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  crowned  hi  Lints 
sad  Piacoe^  and,  in  1742,  chosen  emperor,  under  the 
Bsme  of  Glorfef  VIL  Hungary  alone  supported 
Ibe  btroic  aad  beautiful  queen.  But,  in  the  peace 
of  Bmlaa,  concluded  June  4, 1742,  she  was  obliged 
to  cede  to  Pnnsia  Silesia  and  Glats,  with  the  excep- 
tioB  of  Teacfaen,  Jagemdorf,  and  Troppau.  Frederic 
li.,bj88Bistfaig  the  party  of  Charles  Vll.,  soon  re- 
ofvfd  the  war.  But  Charles  died  Jan.  80,  1745, 
sad  the  husband  of  Theresa  was  crowned  emperor  of 
Genusny  under  the  title  of  Fffrnde  /.  A  second 
tivaty  of  peace,  concluded  December  25, 1745,  con- 
fosMd  to  Frpderic  the  possession  of  Silesia.  By  the 
liesop  of  Aix-la4:iMpeUe,  Oct  18, 1748,  Austria  was 
shliged  to  cede  the  duchies  of  Panna,  Piacensa,  and 
GvMlaila  to  Philip,  in&nt  of  Spain,  and  several  dis- 
tricts of  Milan  to  Sardinia.  The  Austrian  monarchy 
aas  new  Innly  established ;  and  it  was  the  first  wish 
of  MaiteTbema  to  recover SUesia.  Withthisob- 
>ct  to  view,  ahe  fcrmcd  an  alliance  with  Ftanoe, 
Raaia,  Sunny,  and  Sweden.  This  waa  the  oricin  of 
tke  levcii  ytsu^*  war ;  but,  by  the  peace  of  Huberts- 
Wfg,  1763,  Prussia  retained  Silesia,  and  Austria  had 
■raced  her  blood  and  treasure  in  vain.  The 
fcH  paper  money  was  now  issued  in  Austria,  called 
iMr  MgeikmM^  and  the  emperor  Frsnds  erected  a 
fattk  to  exdmnge  them.  Alter  his  death,  August 
IS,  1766,  Joseph  IL,  his  eldest  son,  was  appointed 
aUiague  with  his  mother  in  the  government  of  his 
boediary  stacea,  and  elected  emperor  of  Germany. 
To  jpievnit  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  her 
foauy,  Maria  Theresa  now  established  two  coUateral 
I«M ;  the  hoose  of  Tuscany,  in  her  second  son,  Peter 
Lnvidd ;  aad  the  house  of  Este,  in  the  person  of  the 
«didak«  Ferdinand.  For  these  sepaiaUons,  Maria 
Thma  Indnanified  the  country  by  the  confiscation 
of  several  dcies,  Ibrmeriy  plec^cd  to  Poland  by  Hun- 
0VV,  withoot  paying  the  sum  for  which  they  stood 


ttdcd  by  the  Porte,  hi  1777.    In  the  peace  of  Tes- 


chen,  May  IS,  1779,  Austria  received  Innvieitel,  and 
the  vacant  county  of  Hohenembs  in  Suabia,  tlie 
county  of  F^enstein,  and  the  Suabian  territories  ^ 
TetUumg  and  Argen ;  and  thus,  at  the  death  of  the 
empress,  Nov.  28, 1780,  Austria  contained  234,684 
square  miles :  it  had  lost  10,366  square  miles,  and 
gained  34,301.  The  population  was  estimated  at  24 
millions ;  but  the  public  debt,  also,  had  increased  to 
160  million  florins.  The  administntion  of  the  em- 
press was  distinguished  by  the  most  useful  institutions 
of  government,  agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce,  the 
education  of  the  people,  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  of  religion.  The  foreign  relations  of 
the  kingdom,  also,  even  thdse  with  the  lloman  court, 
were  happily  conducted  by  the  talents  of  her  minister, 
Kauniti.  (q.  v.)  Ijler  successor,  Joseph  II.  (q.  v.), 
was  active  and  restless ;  impartial,  but  too  often  rash 
and  violent  While  a  colleague  with  his  mother  in 
the  government,  he  dhninished  the  expenses  of  the 
stat^  and  introduced  a  new  system  in  the  payment  of 
pensions  and  of  oflScers.  But,  after  the  death  of  his 
mother,  all  liis  activity  and  talert  as  a  sovereign  was 
fully  developed.  As  severe  to  the  military  as  to  the 
civil  oflicers,  he  adhered,  however,  to  liberal  prind- 
ples.  The  censorship  of  the  press  was  refonned ;  the 
Protestants  received  ruU  toleration,  and  the  rights  of 
citisens ;  the  Jews  were  treated  with  kindness ;  900 
convents  and  religious  establishments  were  abolished, 
and  even  the  visit  of  Pius  VI.  made  no  alteration  in 
Joseph'b  system  of  reformation.  The  system  of  edu- 
cation he  subjected  to  revision  and  improvement ;  and 
he  encourased  manufactures  by  heavy  duties  on 
foreign  goocu.  But  his  seal  excited  the  opposition  of 
the  enemies  of  improvement.  The  I..0W  Countries 
revolted,  and  his  vexation  probably  led  him  to  attempt 
the  exchange  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  title  of 
the  kmgdtSi  0/  Jueiraeia,  for  the  palatinate  of  Ba- 
varia, imder  an  elector.  But  the  project  was  frus-' 
treted  by  the  constancy  and  firmness  of  the  next 
agnate,  the  duke  of  Denx-Ponts,  and  by  the  German 
league,  concluded  by  Frederic  II.  JosephVas  equally 
unsuccessful  in  the  war  of  178Q  against  the  Porte. 
His  exertions  in  the  field  destroyed  his  health ;  and 
grief  at  the  rebellious  disposition  of  his  hereditary 
states  accelerated  his  death,  wliich  happened  Feb.  SO, 
1790. 

II.  From  1790  to  1815.— Joseph  II.  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  brother,  Leopold  II.  (q.  v.),  formerly 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  By  his  moderation  and  firm- 
ness, he  quelled  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  restored  tranquillity  to  Hungary.  The 
treaty  of  Reichenbadi,  with  Prussia,  July  S7,  1790, 
and  the  treaty  of  Sistova,  Aug.  4. 1791 ,  led  to  a  peace 
with  the  Porte.  The  unhappy  ate  of  his  sister  and 
her  husband,  Loi^s  XVI.  or  mnce,  induced  him  to 
fbrm  an  alliance  with  Prussia ;  but  he  died  March  1, 
1792,  before  the  revolutionary  war  broke  out.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  his  son,  Francis  II.,  to  the 
throne,  and  before  the  14th  of  July,  1792,  when  he 
was  elected  German  emperor,  Fkance  declared  war 
against  him,  as  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  (See 
Fnmee.)  In  the  Irst  artides  of  peace,  dated  at 
Campo-FormiOk  Oct  17, 1797,  Austria  lost  Lombardy 
and  the  Netherlands,  arid  received,  as  a  compensation, 
the  largest  part  of  the  Venetian  territory ;  two  years 
previous,  in  1795,  in  the  third  division  of  Poland,  the 
Austrian  dominions  had  been  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  West  Galicia.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1799, 
the  emperor  Fhincis,  hi  alliance  with  Russia,  renewed 
the  war  with  Fhmoe.  But  Napoleon  extorted  the 
peace  of  Luneville,  Feb.  9, 1801,  and  Francis  acced- 
ed to  it,  without  the  consent  of  Britain.  By  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty,  he  waJs  to  cede  the  county  of 
Fslkenstein  and  the  FrickthaL  Ferdinand,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  at  the  same  time,  renounced  his 
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claim  to  ttiis  province,  and  received,  in  return  for  it, 
Salsburff  and  Berchtesgaden,  with  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Pasaaa,  and  was  afterwards  made  master  of 
the  lamst  part  of  Eichstadt,  and  honoured  with  the 
title  oiefedor.  Austria  obtained  the  Tyrolese  arch- 
bishoprics Trent  and  Brixen,  and,  notwithstandinfir 
its  cessions  of  territory  to  France,  had  gafaied,  incluo- 
ing  its  acquisitions  in  Poland,  9580  square  miles ;  this 
made  the  whole  extent  253,771  square  miles.  The 
public  debt  had  also  increased  to  1220  million  florins. 
The  first  consol  of  France  now  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  einperor ;  and  Aug.  11, 1804,  Francis  de- 
clared himself  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria,  and 
united  all  his  states  under  the  name  of  the  empin  of 
Atuirku  Immediately  after  this  important  act,  he 
took  arms  once  more,  with  his  allies,  Russia  and  Great 
Britain,  against  the  government  of  France.  Hie  war 
of  1805  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Presbui)|r 
(Dec.  26,  1805).  By  the  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
Francis  was  obliged  to  cede  to  France  the  remaining 
provinces  of  Italy ;  to  the  king  of  Bavaria  Burgau, 
Eichstadt,  a  part  of  Passau,  aS  Tyrol,  Vorarlbern;, 
Hohenembs,  Rothenfels,  Tettnanff,  Argen,  and  Lin- 
dau ;  to  the  king  of  Wurtemberf,  Uie  five  towns  lyinff 
on  the  Danube,  the  county  of  Hohenbei^,  the  landU 
graviate  of  Nellenbuiv,  Altdorf,  and  a  part  of  Bris- 
gau ;  and  to  the  grand  duke  of  Baden  the  remainder 
of  Brisgau,  Orte^u,  Constance,  and  the  oommandery 
of  Meinau.  He  redeived,  in  return,  Salsburg  and 
Berchtesgnden ;  the  elector  of  Salibui^  was  compen- 
sated by  the  province  of  Wunbui^ ;  and  the  dignity 
of  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order  was  made  here- 
ditai^  in  the  house  of  Austria.  Thus  ended  a  war 
which  cost  the  Austrian  monarchy,  besides  the  terri- 
tories iust  enumerated,  90  million  florins,  which  were 
carried  away  by  the  French  from  Vienna,  and  800 
millions  for  the  other  expenses  of  the  war ;  of  which 
Francis  paid  a  hu^  proportion  from  his  private  purse. 
After  the  formation  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
(July  12,  1806),  Frauds  was  forced  to  resign  his  dis^ 
nity  as  emperor  of  Germany  (Aug.  6,  1806),  whidi 
had  been  in  his  fismiily  more  than  500  years.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  the 
war.  He  now  assumed  the  title  of  Francis  /.,  empe- 
ror ofAuMtriay  and  resolved,  in  1809,  on  a  new  war 
with  France,  aided  only  by  Great  Britain,  who  did 
nothfaig  more  than  furnish  some  pecuniary  assistance, 
and  node  a  tardy  attack  on  Walcheren.  Austria 
fought  courageously,  but  in  vain.  The  peace  of 
Vienna  (Oct  14,  1809)  cost  the  monarchy  42,380 
square  miles  of  territ(n7,  3,500,000  subjects,  and 
more  than  eleven  million  florins  of  revenue.  The 
public  debt  was  also  increased  to  1200  million  florins, 
and  all  the  paper  money  in  circulation  was  estimated 
at  950  millions.  Napoleon,  after  tearing  from  the 
Austrian  monarchy  its  fiiirest  provinces,— the  duchy 
of  Saliburg,  with  Berchtesgaden,  Innviertel,  Western 
Hausruckviertel,  Camiola,and  Gon,  Trieste,  the  circle 
of  Villach,  a  large  part  of  Croatia,  Istria,  Raesuns  in 
the  Grisons,  the  Bohemian  territories  in  Saxony,  all 
West  Galicia,  the  circle  of  Zamoski  in  East  Galicia, 
Cracow,  w'lth  half  the  salt-works  of  Wielicdu,  the 
circle  of  Tamopol,  and  many  other  provinces  which 
were  given  to  Russia,— formed  a  personal  connexion 
with  ue  ancient  fiunUy  of  Hapsburg  by  his  marriage 
with  Marie  Louise,  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, and,  March  14,  1812,  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  emperor  Francis  against  Russia.  But  the 
emperor  of  >^Rince  was  repulsed,  on  his  invasion  of 
this  country ;  Prussia  rose  up  agahist  him ;  Uie  con- 
gress of  Prague  met  and  separated  again  without  ac- 
complishing any  thing;  and  Francis,  Aug.  10,  I8l3, 
declared  war  against  France, and  fbrmedan  alliance, 
Sept.  9,  1813,  at  TepliU,  with  Britain,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Sweden  against  his  son-in  law.    In  the 


battle  of  Leipsic,  the  Austrian  troops  took  ao  bon* 
curable  part,  llie  firmness  with  which  the  esperor 
signed  the  act  of  proscriptioa  acahMt  his  son,  and 
fixed  the  fate  of  his  daughter  and  her  infimt,  exciied 
general  respecL  He  signed  the  same  act  against 
Napoleon  a  second  time,  when  he  rctuiaed  fitMo 
£lba.  He  also  opposed  Murat  in  Italy.  Yet  the 
Austrian  cabinet  endeavoured  to  provide  for  yoimg 
Napoleon  in  the  settlement  of  the  ailaiis  of  France. 
By  the  peace  of  Paris,  1814,  Austria  gained  the  por- 
tion of  Italy  which  now  forms  the  Lombaido- Vene- 
tian kingdom,  and  recovered  together  with  Dalamtia* 
the  hmditary  territories  which  it  had  been  oblijgcd 
to  cede.  The  former  grand  duke  of  Wmbaig,  on 
the  contrary,  ceded  his. territory  to  Bavaria,  and 
again  took  possession  of  Tuscany. 

In  the  new  system  of  Europe,  established  at  the  eoo- 
gress  of  Vienna,  which  met  in  1815,  and  by  the  treaty 
concluded  with  Bavaria,  at  Munich  (April  14,  1816^ 
the  Austrian  monarchy  not  only  gained  more  thin  4238 
square  miles  of  territory,  but  was  also  essentiaUy  im- 
proved in  compactness ;  and  its  commercial  impor- 
tance  was  increased  by  the  aooessioa  of  Dalintia 
and  Venice.  The  influence  of  this  power  among  the 
states  of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  ooogres  of 


Vienna,  as  the  first  member  of  the  great  qdadmpk 
alliance  (changed,  by  the  conmss  of  Aix-la^^hqwlle^ 
1818,  to  a  quintuple  alliance),  and  as  the  bead  of  the 
German  confederation,  has  been  oootinoally  increas- 
ing since  the  congress  at  Aix-la-Ch^ieUe,  aa  is  evi- 
dent to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  age.  Of  the  forejgn  afbin  of  the  govemmeBt, 
which  have  been  oooducted  by  the  prince  von  Mct- 
ternich,  the  most  important  is  the  ooonenon  of  Am- 
tria  with  the  German  confederation.  The  imperial 
cabinet  overruled  the  deliberationa  of  the  Gcnaa 
confederates  at  Frankfort,  through  its  minister,  ooont 
Buol-Sdbauenstein  (who  was  succeeded,  in  18SS»  by 
the  baron  of  Munch-BellUigfaansen),  so  that  all  the 
decrees  made  in  the  congress  of  Garlsfaad,  in  Aiig.^ 
1819  (see  Congress  and  &fiiAaiO«  relating  to  a  gen. 
end  censorship  of  literary  institutions,  the  sapfiresMun 
of  liberal  opinions  and  writings,  and  of  seoet  ncie. 
ties,  were  unanimoosly  a£pted  and  pnbliahed. 
Sept,  20,  1819,  and  renewed  Aug.  16,  1824.  A 
congress  was  held  at  Vienna,  Nov.  26,  1819,  eaai* 
posed  of  all  the  ministera  of  the  Geniian  oonMmlOt 
to  draw  up  a  constitution  fior  the  confederated  ttUes. 
It  was  signed  at  Vienna,  May  15,  1820 ;  and,  Jons 
8,of  the  same  year,  it  was  acknowledged  at  F^aak- 
fortas  the  universal  law  of  the  German  oonfedention. 
(q.  V.)  The  ideas  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  in  wgard 
to  the  political  condition  of  Germanv,  were  nmde 
known  to  the  public  by  the  remarkahfe  Lettre  tsmfi- 
denHelle  de  S,  A,  le  Prince  de  MeUenuek  d  M.  ie 
Baron  de  BersteU,  premier  MmUire  du  Grand  DmeAe 
de  Baden,  June,  1820.  This  letter  is  printed  in  Lew 
sur's  Annvaire  (Paris,  1821,  p.  252).  The  oniCed  in- 
fluence of  A.  and  Prussia,  in  the  military  oonmitiec 
of  the  confederation,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Ger- 
man military  system,  and  regulated  the  mnabenanl 
distribution  of  the  army  of  the  oonfipderecy,  and  the 
occupation  and  command  of  the  fiartrcawia  of  the 
empire.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  A.  (in 
confonnity  with  the  I8th  art  of  the  coMtitntion), 
abolished,  m  1820,  the  right  of  emigiation  from  iu 
own  states  to  those  of  the  German  allies,  and  oon- 
duded  the  Elbe  navigation  acts  (see  £Xbe)  at  Dn^ 
vden,  in  1821,  and  at  Hamburg,  in  1824.  Saxony 
and  Bavaria  formed  a  closer  connexion  with  the 
house  of  A.,  by  a  fiunily  union,  in  1819  and  1894. 
The  queen  dowager  of  Saxony  is  a  sister,  and  the 
wife  of  Frederic  prince  of  Saxony  a  daqghta;  of  ttie 
emperor  Francis.  November  4,  1824,  the  seoond 
imperial  prince,  the  archduke  Frmcis  (bom  18QQ0» 
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vM  makd  to  Sapbto,  prinoen  of  Bavaria,  half- 
vsttrd  the  empresB  of  A.  (The  house  of  A.  now 
riHts  iD  tweDty-foor  separate  bnnches.)  Of  the  five 
imndnl  powen  which  deckled  the  political  condi- 
tioa  01  Naples,  Piedmaat,  Spain,  and  Greece,  in  the 
caagnm  of  Troppau,  18S0,  Lajbach,  1821,  and 
Vcraos,  1822  (q.  v.),  A.  was  the  finL  The  harmony 
wUch  f  silted  between  the  three  foonden  of  the 
iii^if/ttMef,  so  called,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
Ihepradples  of  legitimacy;  and  every  one  knows 
the  napoftant  oomeqoenoes  of  this  miioo,  in  the 


e  olprinciples  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
tfe  and  the  law  of  nations ;  as  in  the  law  relating  to 
tfie  amwd  Interference.  A.  executed  the  decrees  of 
thecoogresias  hr  as  related  to  Naples  and  Pied- 
aMoL  (See  Naplet  and  Piedmont^  revoltUhn  of,) 
Her  iniQenoe  was  felt  in  the  Swiss  confederacy.  In 
thediqNite  betwMB  Portugal  and  Biasl,  A.,  being 
coonacted  with  the  emperor  of  Brasil  by  means  of  a 
liBily  nnion,  did  aot  oppose  the  independence  of  the 
oewempiiv,  for  which  Gn-iit  Britain  interceded.  The 
inftatdcm  Mignel  swore  allegiance,  in  Vienna,  to  the 
PortagiiesecoMtitiition  of  18S6,andhas  since  conduct- 
ed himself  like  •  robber  and  a  madman.  Time  will 
prafaihly  show  what  share  has  been  taken  by  A.  in 
the  diil^itct  of  the  royal  &mily  of  Portugal.  Tothe 
sllinee  fonaed  by  Runia,  Great  Britain,  and  France 
far  the  padication  of  Greece  (July  6,  1827),  A. 
amr  acceded.  Indeed,  it  is  important  for  her  that 
the  Gneks  should  still  remain  in  bondage ;  espe- 
diUy  if  the  611  of  the  Porte  (a  power  which  the 
ODB|i«sB  of  Vienna  dedaied  to  be  indispensable  to 
the  odMr  stales  of  £urope)  should  uicrease  the 
Micagth  of  Russia.  This  power  already  presses  on 
theoqiroiccted  fiontierBof  A.:  if  it  should  extend 
its  cooqneits  in  that  directiOD,  the  trade  of  this  coun- 
tfy  wkh  MoldaTla  and  Wabchia  would  be  entirely 
at  €C  Moreover,  it  would  be  very  pnjodicial  to 
hvtohaveaooQstitutiooal  state  established  in  the 
loath^ait,  CD  the  oooines  of  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vaaii,  which,  by  religious  sympathies,  would  exert 
•a  inioeDce  on  Servia  and  the  southern  provinces  of 
Hnipiy.  When  prince  Alexander  YpsilanU,  leader 
of  the  Hctoriata  (see  HtUtra)  \a  Moldavia,  entered 
tbc  Aortriaa  territory,  he  was  detained  by  the  Aus- 
tnn  aathoritica  at  Munkatsch,  and  afterwards  in 
tVresienstadt,  as  a  public  prisoner,  and  liberated, 
iKlMt,iBl8?7.  A.  prohibited  aU  societies  for  the 
lid  of  Graeoey  and  all  oontributkms  of  money  or 
m:  the  Greeks  firom  Russia  were  forbidden  to 
Mfch  thrai^  the  country,  and  the  PhUhellenes 
vcre  forbidden  to  tiaveise  her  territories  to  reach 
the  porta  of  the  Adriatic.*  On  the  other  hand,  A. 
iM  (by  tea  internuncios  in  Coostantinople)  the 
tftrtsof  the Britisfaamfaasmdor  to  settle  the  diqiutes 
wwecaRoiBia  and  the  Porte,  and  effected  theeva- 
cation  of  the  prindpalities  bytheTuritish  troops; 
vUeb  led,  also,  to  the  oonckmion  of  the  treaty  of 
Acfcemaa,  in  1826.    (See  OUoman  Empire,) 

b  its  politics,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  A.  has 
■ore  ininence  than  any  other  state  bi  Europe,  in 
appvsMig  liberal  opinkms  and  resisting  the  claims 
«  the  ace.    The  cabinet  has  reooone  to  measures. 


e  age.     ine  caoinet  nas  reooune  to  measures, 
of  whfeh  other  cabinetBy  striving  after  the  same  end, 


.*TW  ■■■iiHiIri  paper  st  Yiauw,  tk€  (EttrHeki$eh 
Mwftlcr  (iha  Atttriaa  Ohmrrmr),  whkh  to  ontirriy 
**■■'*>«■•  ••  tiM  forenuiMat,  eooatuitly  wniCA  AfBinsC 
(WGmtkB.uid  infaToor  or  the  TurU.    It  to  worth  whUe 


deamtioD  which  thto  peper  (on  the 

^»fl«.^jhle  OM)  leve  of  UfUimmejf,  when  the  <] 
'the  Tnrfcj  were  e  leciti 


otifevei 


■  »■■■  iw  iwvs  were  •  lefinaMve  power  or  u 
■heihiie,  in  eoneeaoenoe,  the  Oveeka  were  leheto 
The  Oh«rw  aeld.  that  any  power  waa  lefitimal 
«htoh  aiher  leaifi-ata  poweta  had  coadnded  tn 


are  as  yet  ashamed.  The  subjects  are  forbidden  to 
praise  or  blame  the  administration ;  and  thus  no  one 
u  permitted  to  express  any  poLitical  opinions.  The 
citisens  are  cut  off  irom  literary  intercourse  with  other 
nations  by  a  twofold  censorship  established  on  the 
fixmtiers.  There  are.,  likewise,  in  Austria,  different 
kinds  of  prohibited  books :  some  are  wholly  prohi- 
bited ;  others  are  prohibited  to  all  but  the  leslrned ; 
and  the  whole  nation  has  been,  for  centuries,  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  high  intellectual  cultivation. 
They  are  good-natured  and  lively.  Eating,  drink- 
ing, dancing,  music,  and  women  make  up  the  sum  of 
an  Austrian*s  exgoyment.  If  his  emperor  allows 
these  indulgencies,  he  receives  the  approbation  of 
his  subjects,  even  though  he  ^ipropriates  the  estates 
of  orphans,  which  have  been  intrusted  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  proclaims  a  public  bankruptcy.  Every 
restraint  is  used  to  keep  the  spirit  or  the  people 
stagnant  Francis,  on  his  visit  to  Laybach,  1820, 
obwrved  to  the  professors  there,  that  he  wished  for 
no  learned  men ;  that  he  needed  good,  loyal  citisens, 
and  conmion  sdiools  were  quite  sufficient  for  their 
education.  The  administration  of  justice,  except  in 
political  cases,  is  good ;  for  a  perfect  deqx)tism,  as 
well  as  a  finee  government,  requires  that  the  risdits 
of  all  the  peopfe  should  be  equally  respected.  But, 
in  state  trials,  every  species  of  injustice  is  permitted. 
The  policy  of  A.  has  been  characterised,  for  ages, 
by  an  insatiable  thirst  for  the  extension  of  her  ter- 
ritory, and  by  the  oppression  of  every  country 
vriiich  she  has  held  in  suljecUon,  except  during  the 
reign  of  Joseph  11.  She  has  contended  with  Fiance, 
for  centuries,  for  the  control  of  Europe.  A.  has 
always  directed  its  efibct9  towards  Italy  and  the 
East,  and  the  former  may  now  be  recarded  as 
wholly  dependent  on  her.  The  Intemu  govern- 
ment is  remarkable  for  the  constant  emoanass- 
ment  of  the  financial  department,  which  leads  to 
the  most  unjust  and  arbitrarr  measures.  The  state 
becomes  bankrupt,  extorts  loans,  and  compeb  the 
borrowers  to  make  new  ones  to  secure  the  vsL  In 
order  to  smother  every  liberal  sentiment,  foreigners 
engaged  in  private  taistructlon,  eq>ecially  the  ^riss, 
have  oeen  generally  expelled  nom  the  empire.  The 
adherents  <?  Carfaooarism  have  been  condemned  to 
death  (see  /te/y) ;  and,  in  July,  1824,  several  per- 
sons, on  account  of  their  optaiions  and  writmgs,  were 
forbidden  to  enter  the  Austrian  states ;  among  them 
were  lady  Oxford,  Mrs  Hutchinson,  lady  Morgan, 
and  lord  Holland.-  Finally,  an  hnperial  decree  has 
been  issued,  that  all  works  written  by  Austrians  in 
foreign  countries  should  undergo  the  censorship  of 
the  press  at  home ;  and,  in  1824,  the  order  was  ex- 
tenoed  to  engravings,  lithographs,  and  other  prints. 
The  archduke  Ro£lph  was  chosen  by  the  eodesiaa- 
tical  chapter,  and  appointed  archbishop  of  Olmuta, 
by  pope  Pius  VII.  His  brother,  the  emperor,  con- 
inned  him  hi  this  d%nified  oflfee ;  and,  soon  after 
(Aug.  2, 1819),  he  was  made  a  cardinal.  In  the  autumn 
of  1820,  the  emperor  travelled  to  Presbuig  and  Ofen. 
He  pledged  himself  to  the  nobles  of  the  palatinate  of 
Pest,  to  maintain  hiviolate  the  CGostitutioo  of  the 
country,  as  the  palladimn  of  its  privileges  and  the 
security  of  its  happiness.  His  speech  on  this  oocaskm 
contained  the  fnUowing  specimen  of  elegant  LaUn  :— 

^M,  eoiutkuiwnei  imaghuariaa  quttrk^  (The  whole 
world  to  mad ;  they  have  deserted  the  good  laws  of 
their  fathen,  and  run  after  the  shadows  of  constitu- 
tions). 

The  pnblk:  measures  have  lately  raised  the 
financial  credit  of  the  government  All  that  fass 
been  done  for  this  depivtment  sfaioe  the  cfamrter  of 
March  21, 1818,  is  recounted  hi  a  Sttfasequeot  aitkde 
(f^m4i,jnMc)  where  the  lottay  loans  of  RotfaKhUd 
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are  also  described.  From  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee chosen  to  examine  the  operations  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  it  appeared,  that,  of  the  old  debt  (oontrMt- 
edbefore  the  year  1815),  nearly  39,000,000  florins 
were  dischaived  in  1824 ;  and  the  new  debt  (con- 
txBCted  since  1815),  amoimting  to  208,000,000  florins, 
was  considerably  diminished  But  the  sinking  fund 
was  so  increased  after  its  establishment  (March  1, 
1817),  that,  in  1825,  the  amount  disposable  was 
estunated  at  more  than  160,000,000  florins.  The 
public  debt  has  since  been  regularly  reduced.  Frma 
the  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the  bank  of  A., 
the  count  of  Dietrichstein,  now  deceased,  it  appears, 
that,  in  seven  yean  previous  to  Jan.  10,  1825, 
284^2,600  florins  of  the  paper  money  in  cumulation 
had  been  redeemed.  In  order  to  raise  the  value  of 
the  depreciated  paper  currency,  a  particular  fund 
was  established  to  redeem  it,  and  the  rate  fixed  at 
250,  since  1816.  The  paper  florin  is  worth  six 
groschen,  eieht  pfennige,  and  twenty  kreuier,  =r  fifty 
kreuser  of  Vienna  currency,  or  Is.  8id.  sterling. 
Loans  were  afterwards  instated  to  mcrease  the 
quantity  of  specie  in  the  monarchy,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  payment  of  old  arrears.  Of  these,  the 
loan  of  two  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling, 
made  at  London,  Sn  the  close  of  the  year  1823, 
was  destined  for  the  payment  of  the  British  de- 
mands (from  1794  to  1800),  liquidated  Nov.  23, 
1823.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Austrian  paper 
money,  increased  to  such  a  deffree,  that,  in  the  oe- 
ginnbig  of  1825,  the  national  securities  at  five  per 
cent  (metailiqueM)  stood,  'm  Frankfort,  at  almost  96 
(on  the  6th  of  Aug.,  1827,  at  more  than  91),  and  the 
tiank  stocks  at  more  than- 1400  (on  the  6th  of  Aug., 
1827,  at  1302),  while,  at  the  end  of  1820,  the  former 
had  stood  at  only  73,  and  the  latter  at  scarcely  552.* 
By  its  artificial  financial  system,  A.  has  made  the 
rich  speoilators  of  many  other  countries  dependent 
on  itself,  and  rendered  it  their  interest  to  promote  her 
power  and  influence. 

The  prosperity  of  agriculture  is  closely  oonnectr 
ed  with  the  improvement  of  the  finances.  In 
order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country 
in  general,  it  was  decided,  in  1819,  to  establish  a 
committee  of  topography  and  statistics  (taking 
the  Prussian  board  as  a  model),  and  to  connect 
it  with  the  council  of  state.  This  led  to  an  at- 
tempt to  drain  the  morasses  of  Laybach.  In  the 
next  year,  the  new  system  of  taxation  was  completed. 
To  divkle  the  expenses  of  the  government  more 
eqwdly,  the  whole  monarchy  had  been  surveyed  hi 
the  time  of  Joseph  IL  To  fifidliiate  the  trade  of 
Italy  with  the  south  of  Germany,  the  road  from 
Chiavenna  over  the  Splosen  has  been  built  since 
1820,  with  the  aid  of  the  neighbouring  Swiss  cantons; 
and  a  new  passage  from  Itfly  to  Sooth-easteni  Ger- 
many was  opened  hi  September,  1824,  by  a  splendid 
road  througn  Bormio  and  Tyrol.  rSee  Alpi^  roadt 
over,)  For  the  completion  of  the  Alpine  roads  over 
the  Splugen  and  mount  St  Bernard,  A.  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Sardinia,  May  20,  1824,  to  which  the 
cantons  of  the  Grisons  aind  Tesshi  acceded.  The 
canal  from  Vienna  to  the  borders  of  Himnry  has 
been  opened,  and  another  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  to 
unite  tne  Danube  with  the  Adriatic  sea,  has  been 
begun.t  In  1820,  the  canal  from  Milan  to  Pavia 
was  finished,  connecthig  Milan  with  the  gulf  of 


*  The  pvblie  debt  of  the  Lombftrdo- Venetian  kingdom  it 
mftnaged  sepanitely.  In  IKn,B  \iiik.  ( monte )  was  erected 
at  Milan  for  the  paynent  of  it. 

f  The  house  of  nrioa  and  en 
naTifable  iwiUon  of  the  canal 

dertoA  to  eontinue  it  to  the  Adriatic,  by  forming  au  in- 
oorporated  canal  company. 


mnpany  hired,  in  1831,  the 
1  of  Lower  Atiatria,  and  tin- 


Venice.  In  the  commencement  of  the  19lh  eeotory, 
Bohemia  contained  only  280  miles  of  ngofau'  roads ; 
at  present,  it  contahis  1 104  miles.  The  Danube  baa 
been  connected  with  the  Moldau  by  means  of  a  na> 
rood,  which  Is  carried  over  the  moimlaiiis  fit»ii 
Mauthausen,  hi  Upper  Austria,  to  BodweiB,  ui 
Bohemia;  in  all,  seventy-five  mfles.  The  aBV^g»> 
tion  of  the  Danube,  and  the  trade  of  Turkey,  wcf« 
opened  to  the  sublets  of  Austria  by  the  new  eon- 
mercial  treaty  concluded  with  the  Fttte  in  1818 :  at 
the  same  tune,  the  commerce  of  the  Meditermnewi 
became  an  object  of  unportance.  The  anitals  and 
clearances  at  the  free  port  of  IVieste  amount  amiaally 
to  2200  vessels ;  and  the  state,  which  manbefed,  m 
1815,  only  167  licensed  vessels,  had,  in  1620,  ex- 
clusive of  coasters,  628  trading  vessels,  of  110,500 
tons  burden,  6836  sailors,  and  2369  guns.  The 
naval  force  was  increased  fbrtlie  pntcction  of  tmde; 
and  the  emperor  erected,  at  Venice,  a  fsoUrge  foe 
the  histroction  of  young  naval  oAoers. 

In  August,  1819,  yoimg  men  were  prohibited  from 
entering  foreign  universities,  and  a  resolution  wasi 
made.  Sept  25, 1619,  to  establish  a  Lotheiaa  tbeoto- 
gical  histitution  in  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Tiiis 
**  theological  school  for  the  adherents  to  the  Aogv 
burg  confession,"  was  opened  at  Vienna,  April  2, 
1821.  The  professors  are  native  theologtansy  and 
the  two  Protestant  consistories  exercise  a  gnend 
superintendence  over  the  whole.  The  goveniaenc, 
at  the  same  time,  received  uito  Galicia  fifty  Jesoto, 
who  were  banished  from  Russia  in  1820,  and  atppio- 
priated  to  their  use  the  great  Domhiican  moBamtrf 
at  Tamopol.  Lyceums  also  were  erected,  or  in- 
structors provided  foe  those  already  m  nistwwp. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  the  Redefliptarists 
(q.  V.)  were  established  in  Vienna,  and  the  Jcsoics 
msUtuted  a  school  in  this  capital.  In  the  pofatie 
papers  of  the  year  1821,  an  order  was  IsBiicd,  far* 
bidding  private  persons  in  the  city  and  in  the  pn^- 
vmces  to  send  abroad  for  instructors ;  cspedalljaiiiee 
the  education  of  vouth  mxgtki  be  nitnnled  to  the 
Jesuit  lathen,  and  their  colleagues,  the  Redem^ 
torists.  In  November,  1822,  the  Bible  socieCies 
wero  once  more  forbidden  to  distribute  BiUcs  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  particdarly  the  Bohcsniu  Bihie, 
printed  in  Berlin ;  or  to  sell  them  at  rsdnoed  prieea. 
The  Protestant  society  hi  Prague  has  lately  evMtad  a 
school.  About  fiMty  hihabitants  of  GahiettiniHB,  in 
the  country  above  the  Ens,  went  over  to  the  Pr»> 
testant  churdi  hi  tha  year  1821,  and  the  little  Pro- 
testant community  at  Venice  bad  already  been  re- 
cognised hi  the  year  1820.  The  medical  hlHrfoa 
of  Joseph  was  re-opened  at  Vienna,  hi  Movfasbrr, 
1824,  on  a  new  plan. 

As  to  the  military  aflhirs  of  the  empire,  sinee  1818, 
the  government  has  been  employed  in  cffidi^  Avt»- 
ficatfons  on  the  borders  of  Galida.  In  ISA  fS,00O 
men  were  dismissed  from  the  standing  amy.  Inrtfit 
of  the  grants  made  by  Napoleon  to  the  ItaliSB  oAem 
in  Tyrol,  the  emperor  gave  them,  in  I8il,  a  ycnriy 
pension  from  the  year  1814.*  The  ailituy  scfaoote 
established  in  several  regfanenta,  on  the  fanr arts  ilia 
plan,  have  been  abolished  since  1821.  Bat  thene 
are  fifty-three  schools,  hi  each  of  which  forty-eigfci 
children,  belonging  to  the  foot-soldienof  the  Gcnnm 
and  Hungarian  regbnents,  are  bistmctcd.  The  hfilnii 
school  for  the  Itidian  regfanents  is  designed  Ibr  SCO 
boys.  There  is  an  engineering  acadnny,  ai  Vkonn,  far 
the  education  of  ufifcers;  and  in  the  miHtarTneadaay  sit 
Wienerisch-Neustadt,  327  cadets  are  eduaaled  at  cbe 


*  The  peoaion*  were  ftlao  coadnned  to  tb«  dvtl  •Arm 
of  the  former  kioftdofn  of  Italy,  which  they  wviiM  have 
reoeiYed  if  the  kingdom  had  not  ceiMd  t*  csiot. 
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fzpemt  of  Uie  state.     The  ouiet  scbools  at  OlmuU 
juxl  Gnti  ara  itUl  in  a  floiirishiu|f  coodition ;  and  an 
inUndOD  hat  been  set  oo  foot  tor  the  daughters  of 
oftcmi  at  Hemihaia^  where  46  pupils  can  be  iostruct- 
(d   Vcn  Hietsiiiger  published,  at  Vienna,  in  1822, 
in  2  vck,  the  statistics  of  the  .Austrian  military  di»- 
tfkts,  fttabibhed  in  the  year  1807.    A  comparison 
of  tiiis  account  with  the  statistics  of  the  military  colo- 
nis  of  Russia  (q.  v.)  afibrds  interesting  views.    A.,  it 
H  wril  known,  first  carried  into  effect  the  idea  of* 
uiiitary  oolooies,  by  the  grant  of  lands  to  18  Sclavonic 
fpgimnits,  along  the  confines  of  Turkey.     These 
rrfunents  have  die  same  origin,  the  same  language, 
na  the  ame  religion  with  the  majority  of  tlie  Rus- 
vua.    The  whole  country  is  divided  into  1214  com- 
pQBj  districts,  and  eight  squadron  districts.    Of  the 
oaie  population,  in  1820,  only  16,834  men  were  ex- 
rapt  from  military  duty.    The  troops  oowsisted  of  17 
rrf^imcots  of  infiintry,  one  battalion  of  Tschaikistes, 
uij  a  legiment  of  Hussars ;  together,  45,679  men, 
nduiivp  of  the  civil  officers.    In  case  of  war,  this 
unbcr  can  be  increased  to  70,000,  including  the 
resiTTCs  besides  the  militia,  which  are  kept  under 
pay.    Tlie  oonunon  arrvice  in  the  cordon  on  the  fron- 
un  rrqiurrd  4X00  men.    In  case  of  troubles  in  Tur- 
kf  J,  or  repofts  of  the  plague,  6800  are  called  out ;  if 
Uk  danger  is  inuninent,  10,000  men  are  brought  into 
sctkm,  and  often  diamiased  again  within  eight  or  four- 
trrn  days.     The  inhabitants  on  tlie  frontiers  are 
obliffed  lo  serve,  on  an  average,  at  least  100  days 
}tinj.    The  revenue  of  the  frontier  settlements  was 
odoated,  in  1880,  at  1,553,000  florins,  convention 
BNory  (fee  Jfeacy,  atandard  of)  \  but  the  money  ex- 
pcndtd  on  them  was  2,457,000  such  florins ;  1 ,384,800 
of  wtiich  were  applied  to  the  support  of  the  troops 
<(Btkned  there*    (See  Miliiary  fronHerM.)    The  eco- 
nomical regulations  of  the  Austrian  army  are  describ- 
ed by  Hohfer ;  and  an  account  of  the  nature  of  their 
ilisdpline  ia  given  by  Beqpnayer  (Vienna,   1821). 
The  Aiatrian  Military  Jourmd,  conducted  by  captain 
&ibeb,  ia  full  of  information  on  this  subject. 

The  beat  map  of  the  Austrian  empire  is  that  pre- 
psnd  by  the  io|KigrBphical  cabinet  of  the  quarter- 
naAfr-geneial's  staff^  drawn  under  the  direction  of 
eolooel  Fallon.  It  is  in  nine  sheets,  published  at 
Vienna,  fai  1822.  According  to  this  map,  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy  embraces,  L  The  hereditary  states 
of  .\nMria,  which  form  a  part  of  the  German  confe- 
(Ifiacy ;  76,199  square  mUes,  0,843,490  inhabitants. 
Tkey  contain,  I.  The  arch  duchy  of  Austria ;  14,833 
apwemiiea,  1,908,200  inhabitanU :  a.  Austria  below 
tilf  Ens,  or  lower  Austria  (7,713  square  miles, 
1419,000  inhabitants),  embracing  Vienna,  the  capi- 
tal :  4.  Austria  above  the  Ens,  or  Upper  Austria,  in- 
riaiiw  the  Innviertel,  the  Hausruckviertei,  and  tJie 
<%lmcE,  or  Saltborg  drde  (the  duchy  of  Salsbuig,  q. 
« ; ;  7 119  square  mUes,  788,282  inhabitants.  2.  The 
^ocbyofStiria;  8454  square  miles,  780,100  inhabi- 
ttati.  a.  The  county  of  Tyrol,  raised  to  a  principality, 
vilh  levcsml  districts  of  Salsburg,  and  the  Vonirlberg 
HoBiaions ;  1 1,569  square  miles.  738,000  inhabitants. 
i  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  with  Eger  and  Asch ; 
^n  niaare  miles,  3,380/X>0  inhabitants.  5.  The 
■ai|iBfttte  of  Moimvia,  with  Austrian  Silesia; 
lOattSnoare  roUes,  1,805,500  inhabitants.  6.  The 
<hKli;  «r  Atticfawits,  lying  in  Galicia,  but  included  in 
the  Gcioan  coofiHimcy,  as  air  ancient  Bohemian 
fipf  and  Silesian  principality ;  1843  square  miles, 
3SS^I90  inlmbitanta.  7.  The  kingdom  of  Illyria; 
vin  square  miles,  897,000  inhabitants.  This  king- 
don  includes^  a.  the  government  of  Laybach,  or  tlie 
dnchm  of  Ckniiola,  and  Carinthia :  b.  the  government 
«f  Trieste,  or  the  LittonUe;  3242  square  miles, 
STOJOOO  iababitanU.— II.  The  hereditary  states  of 
llaail^wy-  125,105  aqoare  miles,  10,628,500  inhabi- 


tanta.  They  contain,  a.  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
with  the  provinces  of  ScUtvonia  and  Croatia ;  88,574 
square  miles,  8,200,000  inhabitants;  6.  the  grand 
principality  of  Tmnsylvania(exclusive  of  the  military 
districts) ;  18,350  square  miles,  1 .435,000  inhabitants : 
e,  the  Austrian  military  districts;  1.  In  Croatia; 
Banal,  Waraadine,  and  Carbtadt,  united  under  one 
governor,  in  1824,  together  with  the  Banal  military 
lands,  995  square  miles,  96,000  inhabitants ;  likewise 
the  two  gettenUatsy  5022  square  miles,  30i  ,200  hiha- 
bitants.  2.  In  Sclavonia ;  2945  square  miles,  244,000 
inhabitants.  3.  The  Hungarian  and  Bannatic  mili- 
tary lands;  S856  square  miles,  205,000  inhabitants. 
The  Transylvanian  military  frontiers;  5361  square 
miles,  147,300  inhabitants.— III.  The  kingdom  of 
Dalmatia,  with  Ragusa  and  Cattaro,  containmg  5827 
square  miles,  and  320,000  inhabitants.— IV.  Tlie 
I^mbardo- Venetian  kingdom ;  17,606  square  miles, 
4,176,000  inhabitants.— V.  The  kingdom  of  Galicia 
and  Lodomiria,  with  the  province  of  Bukowina; 
32,272  square  miles,  4/)75p0O  inhabitant8.»Thus 
the  whole  Austrian  monarchy  contains  more  than 
256,399  square  miles,  and  upwards  of  29  million  in- 
habitants. By  the  census  of  1826,  the  population  is 
estimated  at  30j(  millions.  Besides  this,  the  collateral 
lines  of  A.  Iiave  many  valuable  possessions :— Tus- 
cany and  Este  (Modena  and  Massa),  containing 
1 0,489  square  miles,  and  1 ,618,500  inhabitants.  The 
principal  nations  of  A.  are,  1.  The  Sdavonians, 
13,400,000.  2.  The  Germans,  ^fiOOfiOO,  3.  The  ItlU 
lians,  4,350,000.  4.  The  Magyars,  or  Hungarians, 
4.nno,q0O.  5.  The  Waiachians,  1,700,000.  6.  The 
Jews,  450,000.  7.  The  Zigeunes,  or  Gipsies,  llOXXX). 
8.  The  Armenuns,  13,052.  9.  The  Greeks,  3910 : 
together  witli  Clementines,  Turks,  Albanese,  French, 
&C.  The  most  populous  part  of  Austria  is  the  Ixmo- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom :  tlie  population  is  237  to  a 

rre  mile.  Next  to  this  are  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
e  and  below  the  Ens.  The  smallest  population 
is  found  in  the  military  districts  on  the  frontiers, 
Carinthia  and  Tyrol,  Salsburg,  and  Dalmatia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  local  returns,  published  by  the  geogra- 
phical board  of  Vienna  in  1822,  edited  by  colonel 
Fallon,  and  prepared  in  the  preceding  year,  the  rate 
of  tiie  annual  increase  of  the  population  appears  to  be 
as  follows  :— 

In  Hungary  and  Transylvania, l^J^ 

Austria  Proper,  Stiria,  and  Transylvania,...  2y^ 

Bohemia,  Galicia,  Illyria,  and  Moravia, 2*^ 

Dalmatia,  Tynd,  and  the  Lombardo-Vene- 

Uan  kingdom,  2^ 

This  statement  gives  an  increase,  in  12  years,  on 
tlie  population  of  1815,  calculated  at  27,000,000,  of 
more  than  27  per  cent ;  in  fiict,  nearly  7,000,000 
Different  authorities  agree,  up  to  the  year  1821,  in 
a  rate  of  increase,  whi(£,  if  continued  to  1828,  would 
make  that  increase  more  than  IfiOOfiOO,  The  mon- 
archy numbers  777  cities,  635  suburbs,  2224  market 
towns,  and  69,105  villages.  The  moat  populoua  cities 
are,  Vienna,  Milan,  Venice,  Lemberg,  Padua,  and 
Debrecsyn  (population,  41,175.)— Of  the  numerous 
navigable  rivers,  the  hugest  are,  the  Danube,  Ens, 
Morawa,  or  Manch,  Le^^ha,  Raab,  Dnve,  Save,  the 
Po,  the  Elbe,  the  Moldau,  Eger,  Oder,  Vistula,  and 
Dniester.  Thirty  canals,  seven  of  them  very  large, 
have  been  constructed,  during  the  reign  of  the  pre- 
sent emperor,  for  the  promotion  of  trade. — The  largest 
lakes  are,  Neusidle,  Flatten,  Palitsch,  Cirknitt,  and 
Lago  Maggiore.— The  mountains  are,  1.  The  Alos, 
which  present  a  surfrce  of  48,397  square  miles :  the 
Ortlesapitae  is  14,466  fieet  high;  the  Great Gluckner, 
12,239;  Hohenwait,  10,392;  Wicsbachhora  and 
Hochhom,  10,600—11,000;  Terglou,  9,744 ;  Wats- 
mann,  9,600;  Drennkogal,  9,000.  2.  The  Sodetes 
(white  meadows,  4,600  feet  high),  PaschkopoL  3. 
2y— « 
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The  CarpathiBn  mountains.— The  climate  is  difeent 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire.— The  Austrian  mines 
and  washings  yield,  annually,  of  gold,  3,900  marks; 
of  silver,  106,000  marks;  upwaids  of  S,200  tons  of 
copper;  of  tin,  100;  of  iron,  69,000;  of  mercury, 
281 ;  of  cinnabar,  435 ;  cobalt,  88  tons ;  cahimine 
and  line,  386  tons;  arsenic,  chrome,  tellurium, 
uranium,  antimony  (383  tons),  manganese,  bismuth, 
loadstone,  precious  stones,  marble,  porcelain,  meer. 
schaum,  coal,  sulphur,  salt,  &c.— There  are  also  600 
mineral  sprii^  in  the  empire,  of  which  Bohemia 
alone  contains  150 ;  the  most  celebrated  are  at 
Carlsbad,  Toplits,  Franzenslnd,  Marienbad,  Seid- 
schuti,  Bilin,  Baden,  Gastein,  Meadia  ui  the  Bannat, 
Albano  in  Italy,  &c 

Austria  furnishes  wheat,  and  sunilar  kinds  of 
grain,  in  abundance ;  also  maiie,  rice,  pulse,  fruits, 
including  the  best  southern  fruits,  oil,  &c.,  wine, 
hops,  samnon,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax,  woad,  various 
woods,  black-cattle,  bufBuoes,  horses,  asses,  and 
mules,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  poultry,  wild  beasts, 
fishes,  pearl-oysters,  bees  (which  yield,  annually, 
1200  tons  of  wax,  and  19,500  ions  of  honey),  silk 
(2,570,000  pounds).  Prince  Liechtenstein,  at  Eis- 
grub,  in  Moravia,  has  the  largest  plantation  of  foreign 
woods  in  Europe.  Every  branch  of  agriculture  is 
prosecuted  with  care  and  skill,  and  the  zaising  of 
sheep  is  particularly  attended  to.  There  are  still, 
however,  in  Hungary,  2119  square  miles  c^  morass. 
The  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  part  of  the 
empire  is  the  Lombardo- Venetian  territories.  The 
manufiicture  of  silk,  in  this  district,  has  also  been 
highly  improved  by  count  Dandolo.  The  manu&c- 
tures  yield,  annually,  1425  million  florins,  convention- 
money.  They  consist  of  watches  and  clocks,  por- 
celain, ndrrors,  and  brass,  iron,  and  steel,  linen, 
cotton,  paper,  tobacco,  sugar,  wool,  silk,  leather,  and 
bleached  wax.  The  trade  has  increased  suice  the 
recovery  of  Italy.  The  exports  of  the  country  amount 
to  more  than  thirty-six  million  florins,  convention- 
money  (see  Mon^);  and  the  imports  to  forty-four 
millions,  llie  principal  sea-ports  are  Trieste, 
Venice,  and  Fiume :  other  pUces  of  trade  are  Vienna, 
Prague,  Pest,  Lemberg,  Brody,  and  Grata.  The 
banK  of  Vienna  aflbrds  the  most  important  support 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  state :  the  same 
advantage  is  derived  from  the  Austrian  national  com* 
pany  of  commerce,  lately  erected  for  the  sale  of. 
merchandise,  and  the  promotion  of  trade. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic. 
The  bishoprics  in  Germany  and  Hungary  are  richly 
endowed,  particularly  the  archbishoprics  of  Gran, 
Coloca,  Ounuts,  Erlau,  &c.  The  whole  number  is 
fourteen.  In  Lemberg  and  in  Venice  there  is  an 
Armenian  Catholic  archbishop,  and  in  Venice  a 
Catholic  patriarch.  The  Greek  churdi  is  under  the 
archbishop  of  Carlovita.  The  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists  have  consistories  and  superintendents ;  and  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  their  civil  rights  are 
near^  equal  to  those  of  the  Ronuin  Catholics.  There 
are  also  Mennooites,  Mohammedans,  &c.,  in  various 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  number  of  Catholics  in  A. 
is  estimated  at  23,978,000;  members  of  the  Greek 
church,  2,814,378;  Calvinists,  1,584,716;  Luther- 
ans, 1,119,800 ;  Unitarians,  49/)00.— Universities  are 
established  at  Vienna,  Prague,  Pest,  Lembenc,  and 
Pavia.  There  arc  lyceums  at  Lints,  Grata,  fininn, 
Grosswardein ;  a  mining  academy  at  SchemniU ;  a 
medical  school  at  Vienna ;  an  academy  for  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  engraving  at  Vienna ;  a 
library ;  a  gallery  of  paintings ;  collections  of  medals 
and  other  antiquities,  which  are  deservinr  of  notice. 

The  government  is  a  monarchy ;  hi  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  a  limited  monarchy:  in  tSe  oiher 
tefriUNTiea  of  the  empire,  the  estates  (of  which  there 


are  four  in  Tyrol,  uicludhig  the  peasantry)  an  con- 
vened to  grant  the  supplies  called  for  to  meet  tlie 
expenses  of  government.  But  the  system  of  im- 
posts and  customs,  existing  between  the  dilieretit 
districts,  is  an  tanpediment  to  commerce.  The  law  of 
primogeniture  prevails  hi  regard  to  the  snoeeftsiuu  to 
the  throne.  There  are  seven  knightly  onlets, — I. 
that  of  the  golden  fleece ;  2.  of  the  starry  croea,  far 
ladies  of  princely  or  ancient  noble  fiuuilies ;  (the 
following  bebig  also  orden  of  merit);  8.  the  military 
order  of  Maria  Theresa ;  4.  the  royal  order  of  Sc 
Stephen,  in  Hungary ;  5.  the  imperial  AustriBn 
order  of  Leopold,  which  has  existed  since   1808; 

6.  the  order  of  the  iron  crown  (renewed  in  1816) ; 

7.  the  order  of  Elisabeth  Theresa,  for  oflksera  only, 
who  have  risen,  at  least,  to  the  rank  of  cgIodcIs. 
There  are,  also,  in  Austria,  a,  the  ancient  inprnal 
Teutonic  order,  of  which  an  ardidnke  b  appointHd 
grand-master  by  the  emperor ;  b,  the  spiritoal  onler  • 
of  St  John,  which  has  a  ^rand-priorate  in  Bohemia; 
and   several   commandenes  in    Upper  and  Lower 
Austria ;  c.  the  order  of  the  cross  with  the  red  star. 
At  the  head  of  the  administration,  under  the  dirr  c- 
tion  of  the  emperor,  stands  the  privy-counaeUor  for 
home  affiiirs.    There  are  two  departments  of  gorem- 
ment,  one  for  foreign  and  the  other  for  £mntic 
affiiirs,  both  under  the  direction  of  a  minister.    The 
judicial   system  is  mild  and  well-regulated.    The 
civil  code,  completed  July  1,  1811,  is  very  good. 
The  courts  were  much  improved  as  early  as  17^1. 
A  general  penal  code  was  adopted  Jan.  1,  I804. 
These  laws  are  in  force  only  for  the  German,  Galican. 
and  Italian  territories,  for  Dalmatia,  and  the  railitBry 
districts.    The  revenue  of  the  state  (incliidin|r  Uie- 
extraoidinary  income)  is  estimated  at  220  railliofi 
florins  of  stiver,  and  the  interest  of  the  puUtc  deht  »t 
twenty-two  millions  yeariy.    By  the  loan  of  16?T, 
the  public  debt  was  increased  to  680  million  flonns. 
This  estimate  is  exclusive  of  98,025,413  iorios  in 
redemption  and  anticipation  certificates   femhatatf* 
und  anOcipaiums  tcheine),  which  were  in  circulation 
June  30,  1827.    The  standing  army,  in    time  of 
peace,  is  composed  of  271 ,400  men,  including  39  AXi 
horse,   and    17,790  artillery.    The  snppteDeotaiT 
troops,  the  reserve,  and  the  militia,  togiether,  com- 
prise about  479,000  men.    The  naval  raroe  cwwists 
of  three  ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  three  oomettes, 
three  brigs,  and  four  schooners.    There  are,  alsoi,  in 
the   empire,  twenty-five   fortresses,  and  fifty-ntne 
fortified   towns.~On  the  history  of  the  Aistriafi 
monardiy,  see  the  works   of  Genersidi  (Vienna, 
8  vols.  1817) ;  Coxe  (History  of  the  Houte  ofAmMirm^ 
London,  1807,  3  vols.  4to.) ;  J.  B.  Schels^s  Hiatmy 
of  Austria  (Vienna,  1819—27,  9  vols.,  to  the  time  of 
Joseph  II.).    In  regard  to   the   statistio   of  this 
country,  the  following  works  are  valuable: — X>«r> 
stellung  des  Fabrik-  und  Geteerhwesens  m  «rmn» 
gegenuf.  Zustande ;  vorzugl.  m  teehnisehur  rngtrmmid^ 
und  statisch.  Bezieh,  und  mit  Berucksieki  des  FahrzJk- 
und  Getoerinvesens  hn  (Estr.  KaiserstaaUf  kermtuf^rft 
von  Sii^,   Edl,    von    Kees,  Vienna^    1824.       Die 
Douanen  und  Quarantaineverfassung  des  (EMrvairA. 
KaiserstaatSf  in  ihrer  gegenw.   Gtstali  von  A,    A, 
Kronegger,  Vienna^  1824.     Handbueh  fur  Hewnde 
in  dem  (Estreich,  Kaiserstaaie  von  R,  E.  V9n  Jewny  : 
to  which  Hormayr's  Arehiv,,  1824,  is  a  useful  sup* 
plement.      Gelehrten  und  SehrifisMer-Lerkmn  drr 
(Estreich,  Monarchic  von  />.  Sartori,  which  berai»  m 
1801,  and  forms  a  valuable  additioa  to  De  Looa^ 
Gelehrtes  (Estreich. 

AuTENRiiTH,  John  Henry  Ferdinand,  cfaancellar  i/ 
the  university  of  Tubingen,  and  professor  of  medvnr 
in  the  same  uistitution,  was  born  hi  the  year  tTTf. 
and  eariy  evinced  decided  talent  In  this  drfMi- 
ment  of  natural  adenoe.   His  imagioatioo  was  Itvrly, 
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\  Ui  rnanoTf  ramarkably  temcioos.  After  he 
J  nemed  ha  doctorate,  he  visited  North  America. 
(Tfl*  his  tiiTeU  in  this  part  of  the  world,  he  was 
uud  bf  the  jeilow  fever  in  a  solitary  place,  at  a 
UBF  from  hanan  assistaaoe,  and  aavea  his  life  by 
U  ad  oopioas  bleeding.  After  his  return,  he  was 
vmbfd  prafesBor  of  medicine,  particularly  of  ana- 
if  lod  dinieal  medicine,  at  Tubingen.  Here  he 
Mcd  Kslouaiy.  His  lectures  were  eloquent,  and 
mntkm  to  the  sack  unremitted.  He  published, 
«»e,  sevenl  periodicals,  partly  alone,  partly  in 
9toaa  with  ReiL  The  king  of  Wurtembuig 
Mtrd  him  cfaanoeUor  oi  the  university  of  Tu- 
pa. 

Lttcil  ;  a  snail  town  of  Fmnoe,  at  the  entrance 
&•>  wood  of  Booloene,  somewhat  less  than  a  mile 
ft  Pans.  Men  of  litcsary  reputation  have  often 
iM  tbete.  The  country-seat  of  the  poet  Boileau 
■ill  shown  there,  where  the  beawp  eaprUs  of 
lo  often  hanqneffid.  On  a  certain  time,  heated 
k  vine  at  a  supper,  the  literati  complained  of  the 
fVfscj  of  the  age,  and  lamented  their  misfor- 
I  m  having  been  bom  at  such  a  period.  All 
mi  to  plunge  into  the  neighbouring  Seine,  and 
ft*«vr  of  the  French  writers  were  already  on 
r  vty  to  the  river,  when  the  thought  struck  Mo- 
«.  ttet  such  an  act,  by  such  men,  ought  not  to  be 
»gmi  in  the  darkness  of  night.  The  companions 
?H*  ^ooBd  he  was  in  the  right,  and  aereed  to 
«t  theoiselves  at  day-break,  aft«r  drinking  the 
*Airr  of  their  wine.  The  ingenious  Amuieux 
tpti  this  anecdoie  upon  Uie  stage  in  the  piece 
W«Mr  Met  Amis^  om  U  Souper  d  AuteuU,  Madame 
.MaSf  faally  occupied  the  house.  Her  even- 
'  fttties  here  were  celebrated.  All  who  were 
(a|«iiM  in  the  walks  of  literature  or  of  active 
•  ^rtt  always  welcome,  whether  French  or 
^CDnv  All  were  without  restraint  Her  society 
« thnvfbre  called  la  todete  libre  de§  igdistet. 
t  BaomneBts  of  several  illustrious  men  are  to 
•»«  ia  the  dimch-yaid  at  Auteuil;  among 
ev  that  of  Nicolai,  president  of  the  chambre  des 
9**^  and  the  chancellor  d^Aguesseau,  remarkable 
^  snat  dvilian  and  advocate  of  the  rights  of 

^'^■i^Tics ;  a  name  applied,  in  the  civil  law,  to 

onct  from  the  Novels  (see  Corpus  Juris),  by 

B»  lav  of  the  code  is  either  changed  or  entirely 

■^   They  were  extracted  by  the  first  doctors 

it  ttv,  in  the  middle  ages,  from  a  manuscript 

Irfthe  Noveb  ^Uer  auiSentieus),  put  among  the 

^pMa^oftlieoode,  and  have  thus  remained 

P  nUiioB  of  the  Carpus  Juris,     Some  laws, 

^»'  of  the  emperors  Frederic  I.  and  II.  of 

W  have  been  introduced  in  this  way. 

■|]  i>4  riL    See  In^misUkm. 

^'iRWRB  (from  the  Greek)  signifies  men  pro- 

l&OB  the  ground  which  they  ii£abiL    Several 

tt  BHioas  asBomed  this  name,  to  indicate  the 

^flfttieflr  origin;  e.  g.  the  Athenians. 

^'UToa  (from  Greek  uurt,  himself,  and  «(cr«r, 

•  A  name  given  to  the  Athenian  general, 
^^in  particular  cases^  unlimited  authonty  over 

^  w  intrusted  to  him,  and  he  was  not 
y^  gi^e  aooount  of  his  proceedings.  Thus 
f^^uaaaotocraiorin  the  battle  of  Platasa. 
**  **'**(««^  were  Athenian  ambassadors  with 
^y**^!  coH  espoiiding  to  our  plenipotentiaries. 
?^  tines,  the  word  autocrat  is  used,  in  poli- 
I  !Ir'o"^  ^^  absolute  power.  Thus  the  em- 
'"Rwiabrtyled  autocrat  i^vM  the  Russias. 
\^^  *  BMrals  apply  this  term  to  man,  to 
r^  hii  power  over  hb  own  conduct 

'"'1^  (Greek  <^«f,  himself,  and)iWB«#,  I 

•  wwe  who  have  obtained  knowledge  and 


skill  in  any  art  or  sdenoe,  without  the  permnal  in- 
struction of  others. 

Autographs  (Or,)\  manuscripts  written  by  the 
author  himself,  in  dtetinction  from  copies,  Thev  are 
more  highly  esteemed  than  the  latter,  not  only  as 
interesting  relics,  but  also  as  more  correct  and  free 
from  fiiults  than  those  copied  by  another  hand.  Some 
collections  of  autographs  of  frumous  men  are  very  in- 
teresting. 

Automaton  (from  Gr.  mvT»futT§t^  spontaneous) ;  a 
self-moving  machine,  without  life.  Machines  of  this 
kind  are  kept  in  motion  by  means  of  springs  or 
weights.  When  they  represent  human  figures,  they 
are  called  androides :  but  docks,  watches,  &c.  are 
also  automata.  We  find  very  early  mention  of  them. 
Homer  describes  Vulcan  febricating  tripods,  which 
moved  on  living  wheels,  instinct  with  spirit.  The 
celebrated  statue  of  Memnon,  which  emitted  musical 
sounds  at  sunrise,  the  walking  statues  of  Daadalus, 
the  flying  dove  of  Archytas  (q.  v.),  are  instances  of 
ancient  will  in  this  respect  In  modem  times,  friar 
Bacon  (q.  v.)  constructed  a  brazen  head  which  spoke. 
Regiomontanus  (a.  v.)  made  a  flying  eagle,  and  an 
iron  fly,  which,  arter  making  the  tour  uf  the  room, 
returned  to  its  master.  Albertus  Magnus  (q.  v.),  in 
the  13th  century,  spent  thirty  years  in  constructing  a 
human  fiffure,  which  advanced  to  the  door  when  any 
one  knod^ed,  opened  it,  and  saluted  the  visitor.  Jn 
the  water^slock  presented  to  Charlemagne  by  Haroun 
al  Raschid,  twelve  doors  in  the  dial  opened  respec- 
tively at  the  hour  which  they  represented :  they  con- 
tinued open  till  noon,  when  twelve  knights  issued 
out  on  horseback,  paraded  round  the  dial,  and  then, 
returning,  rfiut  thenftelves  in  again.  Camus  con- 
structed an  ingenious  toy  for  Louis  XIV.,  consisting 
of  a  carriage  cuawn  by  two  horses,  containing  a  little 
toire  of  a  lady,  with  a  coachman  and  attendants. 
The  coachman  suAcked  his  whip ;  the  horses  moved 
their  legs  naturally ;  and,  when  the  carriage  arrived 
opposite  to  the  king's  seat,  it  stopped;  the  page 
stepped  down,  and  opened  the  door ;  the  lady  aligUt- 
ed,  and  presented  a  petition  to  Louis.— The  flute- 
phiyer,  the  tambour-player,  and  the  wonderful  duck 
of  Vaucanson  (a.  v.),  are  celebrated  for  the  astonish- 
ing ingenuity  aisplayed  in  their  construction.  The 
two  brothers  Droa  (q.  v.)  have  executed  some  admi- 
rable works  of  the  kind.  One  of  them  is  a  child, 
sitting  at  a  desk,  who  dips  his  pen  into  the  ink. 
shakes  it,  and  writes,  in  French,  whatever  is  dictated 
to  him.  This  must  be  done,  of  course,  by  human 
intervention.  A  vase,  presented  to  Bonaparte,  when 
first  consd,  on  being  touched,  exhibited  a  palm-tree, 
under  whidi  a  shepherdess  was  spinning.  The  chess- 
player of  von  Kempden  (q.  v.)  has  been  supposed  to 
oe  moved  by  a  man  concealed  in  the  chest  The 
speaking  machine  of  the  same  artist,  the  flute-player 
of  Siegmeier,  the  trumpeten  of  Maeliel  and  Kauf- 
mann,  deserve  mention  among  the  later  automata. 
One  of  the  most  ingenious  automatical  mechanists 
of  the  present  day  is  the  Swiss  MaiUardet  He 
constructed  a  female  figure,  which  performs  eighteen 
tunes  on  the  piano  forte;  the  bosom  heaves,  the 
eyes  move,  ai«d  the  natural  motions  of  the  fingers 
are  performed.  The  action  of  this  machine  con- 
tinues an  hour.  Besides  this  figure,  there  is  a 
magician,  who  answers  anv  question  taken  from 
twenty  medallions.  The  medallion  selected  is  placed 
in  a  drawer,  the  magical  books  are  gravely 
consulted,  and  the  magician  then  strikes  with  his 
wand  against  a  door,  which  opens,  and  displays  an 
appropriate  answer.  His  other  automata  are,  a  boy, 
which  draws  and  writes ;  a  little  figure,  a  few  inches 
in  height,  which  dances  to  music  produced  in  a  glass 
case,  in  whidi  it  is  enclosed ;  a  humming  bird,  which 
issues  from  a  box,  sings,  and  returns  to  the  box 
'i  Y— z  2 
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fiipain;  a  steel  spider;  a  hisisinff  serpent, &c.  An 
engine  has  been  made  by  Mr  Babbage  capable  of 
oomputing  any  table  by  the  method  of  differences. 
The  gre£er  the  number  of  differences,  the  more  it 
will  outstrip  the  most  rapid  calculator.    See  Ariih-' 


Autopsy  (from  Greek  attrti  himself,  and  «^r, 
sight) ;  observation  which  one  makes  himself,  in  con* 
trodistinction  from  knowledge  which  we  get  from  the 
accounts  of  others. 

Autumn  ;  that  one  of  the  seasons,  which.  In  the 
northern  temperate  lone,  begins  when  the  sun,  in  its 
apparent  descent  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  touches 
the  equator.  The  end  of  autumn  is  at  the  time  of 
the  sun's  greatest  south  dedination,  or  when  he  enters 
Capricorn.  According  to  our  computation  of  time, 
;  the  beginning  of  autumn  is  Sept.  23,  when,  for  the 
'  second  time  in  the  year,  tlie  days  and  nights  are 
equal ;  and  the  end  is  Dec.  21,  at  the  time  of  the 
shortest  day.  The  autumn  of  the  southern  hemis- 
phere takes  phice  at  the  time  of  our  spring.  From 
this  astronomical  autumn  the  physical  or  popular 
autumn  differs  according  to  the  climate.— ^tifumnff/ 
efumox,  (See  E(fumox,)—Autumnai  pokU  is  called, 
by  astronomers,  that  point  where  the  equator  cuts  the 
ecliptic:  the  sun  reaches  it  Sept.  23.  It  is  saidto  be 
at  the  b^rinning  of  Libra,  ana  is  continually  marked 
so,  notwiustanaing  the  pouit  has  long  since  receded 
from  this  constellation,  and  is  now  near  the  stars  of 
the  left  shoulder  of  Viigo.  It  is  opposite  to  the  ver- 
nal point ;  therefore  its  ascension  amounts  to  180^, 
and  its  longitude  also  to  as  many,  or  six  signs ;  its 
dedinatioD  and  latitude  =  0. 

AuvKBONB ;  a  ci-devant  province  of  Fmnce,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  ancient  inhabitants,  called 
Attemu  It  was  suirounded  by  Velay  and  Fores, 
Limousin,  Bourbonnais,  Berry,  Rouergue,  and  Ge- 
vaudan,  in  the  heart  of  France.  Upper  and  lower 
Auvergne  contained  together,  on  500  square  leagues, 
800,000  inhabitants.  The  mountains  of  Auvergne 
are  among  the  most  noted  of  France.  The  northern 
part  is  Guled  Pu^  de  Dame ;  the  southern.  Pity  de 
Cantal;  while  the  centre  is  formed  of  the  Mont  if  Or, 
The  revolution  divided  this  province  into  three  de- 
paitments.  (See  Departneni,)^  Auveme  was  cele- 
brated in  the  time  of  ancient  Gaul,  and  has  always 
remained  a  very  important  part  of  Fiance. 

AuvaaNAs ;  a  deep  coloured  wine,  made  of  black 
nisins,  so  called  at  Orleans.  It  is  not  fit  for  use 
until  a  year  old,  but,  if  kept  two  or  three  years,  be- 
comes excellent. 

AvA,  or  AuNGWA ;  a  town  in  Asia,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Ava,  or  Birmah,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  four 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Ummerapoora,  500  miles  £.  Cal- 
cutta;  long.  95*  58^  E. ;  iat  21*  61' N.  Itwasdivid- 
ed  into  the  imper  and  lower  city ;  both  fortiifed.  The 
limer  was  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  pro- 
tected by  a  wall  SO  feet  high,  with  a  deep  and  broad 
ditch ;  an  embankment  o?  earth  supports  the  wall 
within.  The  upper  town,  which  may  be  called  the 
citadel,  does  not  exceed  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
is  mudi  stronger  and  more  compact  than  the  other. 
The  walls  are  now  mouldering,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  timber  of  which  the  houses  were  built  has  been 
carried  away  to  be  used  in  a  new  town,  called  Urn- 
merapoortu  Numerous  temples  are  fiillinff,  and  tlie 
few  nouses  built  of  brick  become  the  abode  of  bats. 
In  the  temple  of  I^gathero  Praw  is  still  to  be  seen  a 
gigantic  image  of  Godama,  of  marble.  The  height 
of  the  idol,  tram  the  top  of  the  bead  to  the  pedestal 
on  which  it  sits,  is  nearly  24  feet ;  the  head  is  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  across  the  breast  it  measures 
ten  feet  The  Binnans  assert  that  it  is  composed  of 
one  entire  block  of  muhld ;  nor  can  any  junction  be 
perceived.    See  Embavy  to  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  by 


Michael  Symes,  and  Journal  of  ao  emboasy  to  Uie 
Court  of  Ava,  in  1827,  by  John  Cfswford.  The 
county  of  Ava  will  be  fully  treated  of  in  this  Ency- 
clopedia under  the  article  Birman  Mmfire, 

AvA-AVA ;  a  plant  so  called  by  the  inhabilBiits  of 
Otaheito,  who  make  an  intoxicating  juice  out  of  it. 
Their  chiefr  vie  with  eadi  other  in  drinkiv  the 
greatest  number  of  draughts,  as  the  Gennan  sfemleiiu 
do  in  drinking  beer. 

AvADONTAS ;  a  sect  of  Bramins,  who,  in  anslcficy, 
surpass  all  the  rest  They  even  reject  the  ewtbm 
vessels  to  hold  provisions,  and  the  stick  to  Icno  op  — 
luxuries  which  the  other  sects  allow  thennelvips. 
Some  Avadontas  go  perfectly  naked ;  when  hungry, 
they  beg  for  something  to  eat :  othen  go  to  the  bolj 
rivers,  and  there  exp^  the  peasants  to  fred  them. 

Aval,  or  Bauhrdn  ;  the  largest  of  the  Bahhretn 
islands  in  the  gulf  of  Persia,  SO  miles  in  length,  and 
12  wide,  where  it  is  braadesL  Besides  the  fottified 
town  of  Bahhrein,  it  contains  some  poor  TiUagr% 
Lon.  48«  4'  E. ;  lat.  26"  36'  N. 

AvALANCHis  (in  German,  Lttmnen,  or  I^nnnnea) ; 
hii^  masses  of  snow,  which  roll  down  from  the 
mountains,  causing  great  damage  by  their  &U. 
There  are  three  kinds.  The  trmtfor  dmei  mmkmekee 
are  so  called  because  they  are  oocasioocd  by  Uie 
wind,  which  carries  along  the  fresh  fidlen  snow,  and 
throws  it,  in  the  form  of  dust,  into  the  valleja.  The 
rapidity  with  which  they  come  would  render  this 
kind  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  were  it  not  Ibr  their 
great  lightness,  wtiich  renders  it  easy  to  extricate 
one's  seu  from  them.  There  have  been  instanors  c^ 
people  remaining  24  hours  under  such  avakncht^ 
without  being  sumxsted.  The  second  kind  are  call»ii 
momUain,  snow,  hail,  or  Mtm^er  opalame^ee  (Seknmd- 
Lamnen).  These  are  not  blown  off  by  the  wind,  but 
fiill  by  their  own  weight,  bringing  down  with  then 
all  the  ground  on  which  they  lie,  together  with  the 
trees,  rocks,  &c,  witich  are  there.  They  genenlly 
iall  in  the  spring,  when  the  incmsing  wannth  has 
rendered  the  snow  more  damp  and  heavy.  Their 
fall  makes  mountain  and  valley  tremble,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  a  noise  like  thunder.  The  third  kimi. 
earth  avalanchee,  or  landtiiptt  occur  when  the  »oi 
has  been  weakened  by  long  continued  and  deep  p*^ 
netrating  rains,  when  it  slkfes  down  into  the  vailrT«, 
with  all  the  houses,  trees,  and  entire  forests  wti'idi 
stand  thereon,  and  causes  the  most  horrible  destruc- 
Uon. 

AvANTURiNE.    See  Quartz, 

AvARis ;  a  nation,  tlie  remains  of  the  Schm-Schen, 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  Turks.  They 
100  years  later  than  the  Bulgarians,  to  the 
around  the  Don,  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  WolgiL  A 
part  remained  in  Circassia,  where  they  still  exist ; 
another  portion  advanced  to  the  Danube,  in  S&5,aad 
settled  in  Dacia,  served  in  JustiniaB*samy,aidrd  the 
Lombards  in  destroying  the  kingdom  of  the  Gepidsp, 
and  gradually  conquerra  (especially  under  the  poiver- 
fiil  khan  Bajan,  in  582)  the  region  of  Paanonia. 
Under  his  suocestois,  they  made  themseives  mas- 
ters of  Dalmatia,  pressed  into  Thuringia  and  Italy, 
where  they  fouglit  with  the  Friuiks  and  Lcsnbnids 
and  extended  their  dominion  over  the  Sdatonisnf 
dwelling  on  the  Danube,  and  farther  north,as  well  as 
over  the  Bulgarians  on  the  Black  sea.  But  they  wvne 
soon  divided,  and  lost  Dalmatia  in  640.  Limited  lo 
Pannonia,  they  were  at  length  overoone  by  Char!*- 
magne,  796,  and  expelled  from  Moravia  and  Pr.» 
schenegern.  After  827,  thev  disappear  from  historT. 
AvATAa,  hi  Hindoo  mythology ;  an  inoanMUMn  ni 
the  Deity.  InnumeraUe  incarnaiiotts  have  laka 
pUce,  according  to  the  Hindoos,  but  ten  are  iwc»- 
liarly  distinguisned,  and  four  of  them  are  the  snl^ireu 
of  Pwrofitff,  or  sacred  poems.    These  ten  are  the 
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I  of  V'Abim,  the  supreme  God.  The  Mat- 
fyt  Atiitf  «M  Uie  descent  of  tbe  Deity  in  the  form 
ofaU;  KMtfmgm,  or  Kurma,  in  that  of  a  tortoise; 
Vmk,  as  a  boar ;  Nam-tingfaa,  as  a  monster,  half 
■BBfhslfUan;  Vanana,asadwarf;  Pbnuu-Rama, 
ai  tkt  son  of  Janmdagni.  All  these  took  place  in 
tbt  Stljf9  YmgOt  or  golden  age.  Tbe  others  are  more 
Rcnt  Tbe  serenth  incaniation  is  called  Rama- 
ntsadhi  avaUbr,  the  descent  of  Vishnu  to  destroy  a 
caoL  Their  contests  are  the  sulject  of  the  cele- 
Emsd  epic  called  the /ItfiRtfyona.  The  eighth  avatar, 
alitd  Bmlm'Rdma,  was  in  order  to  chastise  other 

ri;  the  nhith,  Buddtlia,  had  a  similar  object 
Kalki,  or  tenth  avatar,  is  yet  to  come  at  the 
fad  of  the  Kaii  YMga^  or  the  iron  age.    See  Indian 

AnuiM  (Ftcmr  Cbmfiaae);  a  passage  lying  be- 
tween A  city  of  the  same  name  {t5  miles  N.  E.  from 
Nsplfs)  and  Benevento,  hi  the  valley  Di  Gamno. 
A  Romsa  anay,  having  entered  this  pass  wiui  its 
near  aposed^  was  sumwinded  by  the  Samnites,  who 
brtter  aaderitood  mountain  warfiue,  and  havinr  Uud 
dova  itsanas,  was  sent  nndn*  the  yoke  like  slaves, 
A  C.  321.  The  sanoonding  country  yields  the 
MBtiiBprodactkMisof  thesoiuh  (which  often  serve 
tbe  bftpi  pcasanta  for  bread),  sweet  chestnuts  and 
vilaott  on  the  north  side  or  the  moontains,  where 
they  are  protected  against  night  frosts  and  too  early 
Uowmiag.  The  gloomiiy  built  dty  AveUino^  with 
li;iOO  inhabitants,  in  the  Prindpato  Ultra,  contains 
oanufactoriesof  Maecaroni,  in  which  mountain*maise 
u  Qwd  with  chestnuts,  Ike.  They  belong  to  the 
prioeo  Caiaocioli,  wlio  have  established  a  granary 
tiirfe  lor  their  vassals,  and  derive  oonsiderabie  reve- 
BUM  fram  the  proitable  business  of  dyeing,  wfaidi 
'»  &«o«red  by  tlie  soft  water  of  the  summnding 


Ave  MAauL,  alao  Avs  Mabt,  among  the  Catholics ; 
the  brgimuag  of  a  pcaycr  to  the  iioly  Virgin,  whence 
the  whole  prayer  b  called  jive  Maria,  Ave^  in 
Lacia,  means  Aatf.  Ava  Maria!  is  HaU  Mary! 
It  is  the  begiminc  of  the  salutation  which  the  angel 
sddwiegd  Co  the  Virgin,  as  he  announced  to  her  that 
the  thoald  be  tbe  mother  of  the  Saviour  (Luke  i.  28. 
^rt.  gratia  pienm:  Dammtu  ieeum  ;  henedida  tu  in 
Mi&crdttt).  The  name  Ave  Maria  b  also  ffiven  to 
those  Iktle  balls  in  rosaries,  each  of  which  denotes  a 
foyrr,  called  Ave  Maria  (see  Roeary);  vrhile  the 
isffpr  halls  denule  a  Paier-naeier,  As  in  Italy,  a 
brU  tolb  at  sun-set,  which  admonishes  the  people 
to  sddiess  their  prayers  to  the  Queen  of  heaven,  the 
riottrsf  the  S4th  hour,  which,  aooording  to  the  Italian 
diTiasn  of  tiase,  coincides  always  wilh  son-set,  b 
oUed  Am  Mmria  ;  and  it  b  usual  to  say,  aiAve  Ma- 
fit,  kaf-faai  Ave  Maria,  &c,  uistcad  of  ai  U  o'eioek, 
^-foM  t4,  Ac  The  exclamation  lias  been  taken 
arf^aange  of  with  very  beautiful  effect  by  Lord 
BjeoB  ia  the  third  canto  of  hb  Don  Juan— 

A*e  Maria  I  MiMeii  be  the  boar, 
Tte  tme,  kbe  dimr,  the  spot,  where  I  to  oft 

Have  flek  that  soneBt  la  it*  fullest  power, 
«iafc  a'er  the  earth  ta  beautiful  and  Myft. 

Whda  ewmc  tbe  deep  bell  ia  the  dintaot  tower, 
Or  ihe  lUot  dylaff  day-h)inn  stole  alofV, 

A»4  aa«  a  et^p  crept  throuch  the  rmj  air, 

Aad  j«c  th«  ionm,  iMvea  Mem  sttrT'd  with  prayer. 

A««  Maria  1  *tU  the  bo«r  of  prayer ! 

Ate  MarU!  *tM  Ibe  boor  of  lore  I 
A««  Maria !  may  our  •piriti  dare 

Lm^  «p  to  thiae  and  to  thy  Soa't  abore  *. 
A«e  Maria  I  eh  that  face  m  fair 

Tb«a  dewaeart  eyea  beaeath  tbe  heavenly  dore— 
Vhg«  thoncb  *tb  bat  a  pictured  image  strike— 
Thai  paiMiac  b  aa  idol,  tie  too  like. 

A  TBI,  or  EvAir;  a  considenible  stream  in  the  mid- 
dle want  of  Uovkihire,  which  fidb  into  the  Clyde 


a  little  above  Hamilton.  Aven  b  also  the  name  of  a 
river  which  divides  Stiriingshire  iirom  Lhiltthgow* 
shire,  and  falls  into  the  frith  of  Forth  betwixt  Grange- 
mouth  and  Borrowstowness.  It  b  also  the  name  of 
a  tributary  streamlK  of  the  Spey. 

AvDiTiNK,  John  (properly  Thurmayr),  a  hbtorian, 
bom  at  Abensbei^,  in  Bavaria,  in  1477,  studied  at 
Ingoldstadt  and  Paris,  and  afterwards  gave  lectures 
at  Ciacow  and  Ingolstadt.  In  1512,  he  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  two  Bavarian  princes,  with  one  of 
whom  he  visited  foreiffn  countries.  In  1517,  he  was 
appointed  Bavarian  historiographer,  and  wrote  his 
&mou8  Annates  Bo't'orum  (last  edition  by  Gundling, 
Leipsic,  1710,  folio),  and  lib  Bavarian  Chronicle, 
bo^  standard  works  for  German  history.  His  Rudi- 
menla  Orammatica  Lathue  were  published  in  1512, 
and  contributed  much  to  advance  the  study  of  philo- 
logy ui  Germany.    He  died  Jan.  9,  1534. 

AnofzoAa,  or  Ebn  Zohas  ;  an  Arabian  Physician 
of  tlie  12th  century,  bora  at  Seville,  in  Spam,  where 
bis  Either  practised  medidne.  He  became  eminent 
in  hb  profession,  travelled  much, and  passed  through 
many  adventives,  among  which  was  a  long  unprison- 
ment  at  Seville.  He  had  the  care  of  an  hospital,  and 
composed  a  work  entitled  Al  Theuer,  containhig  a 
compendium  of  medical  practice,  and  including  many 
fiicts  and  observations  not  found  in  preceding  writers, 
which  were  probably  the  result  of  hb  own  experience. 
He  died  at  Morocco  in  1 169.  The  report  of  his 
having  lived  to'the  age  of  ISS  b  probably  an  error, 
arising  from  hb  having  been  confounded  with  hb  son, 
of  the  same  name  and  profession,  who  lived  at  Mo- 
rocco and  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  regi- 
men of  health. 

AvaaAGK,  command  automary,  or  petty.  In  case  of 
shipments  of  goods,  the  bilU  of  hiding  often  contain 
a  stipuh&tion  Uiat  the  shipper  shall,  besides  a  certain 
rate  or  amount  of  freight  money,  also  pay  ^  primage 
and  average."  The  woi^d  average,  in  thb  place,  ori- 
ginally denoted  several  petty  charges,  such  as  towa^, 
beaconage,  ftc.,  which  are  to  be  borne  by  the  ship, 
freight,  and  cnrgo,  the  kind  and  amount  of  which  are 
very  various,  being  determined  by  the  marine  ordi- 
nances of  some  countries,  and  in  others  by  the  usa|p) 
of  particular  ports.  There  b  often  a  great  variety  m 
the  usages  at  the  different  ports  of  the  same  country 
in  thb  respect.  But  the  practice  has  come  very  much 
into  use  hi  Great  Britam,  and  b  general  in  the  unit- 
ed States,  to  allow  a  certain  rate  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  the  freight  for  primage  and  average,  where 
the  bill  of  lading  provides  for  the  payment  of 
these.  The  printed  form  of  the  bills  of  hKiing 
usually  contaUis  the  words  primage  and  average, 
with  a  hhink  space,  so  tliat,  when  filled  up,  it  reads 
either  with  cic  without  primage  and  average,  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement  of  the  parties.  Ave- 
rage, general  or  ^rotf,  consbts  of  expenses  in- 
curred, sacriiioes  made,  or  damage  sustained,  for  tlie 
common  benefit  of  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  and  com- 
prehends jetson  (the  loss  sustained  by  throwing  over- 
iioard  a  part  of  the  cargo,  or  of  the  provisions,  tackle 
or  furniture  of  tlie  ship,  for  the  general  safety),  or 
the  cutting  away  of  a  mast,  and  also  ransom  paid  to 

Cirates,  compromise  with  capton)  if  permitted  by  the 
iws),  the  damage  occasioned  by  purposely  running 
the  vessel  on  shore,  and,  by  the  usage  of  some  coun* 
tries,  the  expense  of  getting  a  stranded  vessel  afloat, 
though  it  was  accidentally  stranded,  and  the  expens«« 
of  delaying  the  voyage  to  seek  a  port  to  rrfiL  The 
expenses  and  damage  that  are  the  subjects  of  oootri- 
bution  in  general  avenifre,  must  be  divided  among 
all  the  parties  to  whom  the  ship,  freight,  and  cargo, 
belong,  in  the  proportion  of  their  several  interests. 
Contribution  for  jetson  was  provided  for  in  the  ma- 
ritune  tows  of  Rliodes,  and  thence  adopted  into  tlie 
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Roman  code.— Avenifpe,  particular^  is  the  loss,  ex- 
pense, and  liainage  sustained  on  a  ship,  freight,  or 
CBi^,  which  is  to  be  borne  by  the  party  to  whom  the 
interest  belongs,  without  any  claim  upon  the  other 
interests  for  contribution,  and,  in  general,  compre- 
hends loss  or  damage  that  happens  accidentally,  and 
is  not  incunred  voluntarily  and  purposely.  It  is  also 
called  partial  loitf  which  description  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  a  loss  of  only  a  part  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
terest at  risk,  in  distinction  from  a  total  loss. 

AvKRifus ;  a  lake  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  be- 
tween ancient  Cuma  and  Putedi.  It  is  circular,  in 
•  some  places  180  feet  deep,  and  surrounded  by  hills 
of  a  moderate  height,  wlidch  used  to  be  covered  with 
immense  woods,  so  that  gloom  and  darkness  sur- 
rounded the  lake,  and  accumulated  effluvia  filled  the 
air  with  contagion.  These  woods  no  longer  stand, 
but  the  regions  about  the  lake  are  still  unhealthy. 
In  ancient  times,  a  savage  people  fled  hither,  who 
only  ventured  out  by  night.  Their  conduct  struck 
terror  into  the  neighbouring  people,  whose  stories 
gave  rise  to  the  &i&  of  the  Cimmerians,  wljo  lived 
m  perpetual  darkness ;  and  the  idea  arose,  that  the 
dead  were  here  called  up  from  the  infernal  world. 
Homer  makes  this  lake  the  entrance  to  hell,  and 
describes' the  visit  of  Ulysses  to  it.  Viigil  has  fol- 
lowed in  his  steps.  Afterwards,  certain  priests  also 
took  up  their  residence  at  this  lake,  who  dealt  in 
conjurations,  exorcised  spirits,  &c.,  and  carried  on 
their  occupation  only  by  night.  Hence  this  wood 
became  the  grove  of  Hecate. 

AvKRBOEs  (corrupted  from  Ebn  or  Ibn  HusKd) ; 
the  most  renowned  of  the  Arabian  philosophers,  and 
instnicter  of  Moses  Maimonides,  was  bom  at  Cordo- 
va, in  Soain.  His  lather,  chief  magistrate  there, 
instructea  him  in  the  Mohammedan  uws,  and  ap- 
pointed Tophail  to  teach  him  theology  and  philoso- 
phy. His  talents  and  knowledge  procured  him  the 
succession  to  his  fiither's  office.  The  king  of  Morocco 
appointed  him  cadi  in  the  province  or  Mauritania. 
But  his  success  was  envied,  and  he  was  accused  of 
rejecting  the  established  religion,  and,  in  consequence, 
deprived  of  his  offices,  ana  banished  to  Spain.  He 
returned  to  Cordova,  where  he  was  assisted  by  his 
scholar  Maimonides ;  but  was  soon  persecuted  there 
also,  and  fled  to  Fes.  Here  he  was  condemned,  by 
a  spiritual  court,  to  recant,  and  undergo  a  public 
penance.  Upon  this,  he  went  back  to  his  own  coun- 
try, where  the  caliph  Almansor,  after  a  time,  restored 
hhn  to  his  dignities.  He  died,  after  an  active  life, 
at  Morocco,  A.  D.  1817  or  1225.  A.  regarded 
Aristotle  as  the  greatest  of  all  philosophers,  and  ex- 
plained his  writmgs,  with  only  a  slight  deviation 
from  his  views.  The  Alexandrian  doctrines,  also, 
had  much  influence  upon  him.  Against  the  orthodox 
Arabians,  particulariy  against  Algazal,  he  set  himself 
up  as  a  defender  of  philosophy  on  rational  principles. 
He  was  called,  among  the  Arabians,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  Interpreter  (of  Aristotle).  They  adhered 
very  closely  to  his  translation  of  Aristotle,  made  from 
the  Svriac.  He  wrote^  also,  a  compendium  of  physic, 
called  Colliget,  or  Unhersal,  and  manv  treatises  in 
theology,  philosophy,  Jurisprudence,  and  medicine. 

Avmcn,  or  AvxiirNEB ;  one  of  those  many  fortresses 
which  protect  France  on  the  side  of  Germany,  and 
which  mostly  originated  under  the  restless  Louis 
XIV.  it  was  also  one  of  the  fortresses  kept  by  the 
allies  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  1815.  Lon.  4«  E. ; 
hit.  60«  7'  N. 

AviEYRON,  departement  de  1' ;  a  French  department 
in  the  former  Guyenne  and  Garogne.  See  Depart- 
ment, 

AviART.  The  aviary  was  common  to  the  ooontry- 
hooses  of  the  Romans,  but  used  principally,  as  it 
would  appear  from  Pliny,  for  birds  destined  to  be 


eaten.  Singing.birds,  however,  were  kept  by  the 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  also  the  Romans,  in  wklttr. 
cages ;  and  these  utensils,  no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  the 
larj;e  and  fixed  cage  called  an  away  ;  but  in  what 
country,  and  in  whist  age*  appears  uncertain.  They 
are  highly  prised  in  Cmna.  In  the  altercations  wfaidb 
took  pUoe  during  lord  Amherst's  embaasy,  it  was 
stated,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  that  Sir  George 
Staunton  had  built  himself  a  house  and  an  crwfy. 
That  they  were  in  use  in  England  in  Evelyn's  tim^, 
is  evident  firom  a  memorandum  entered  in  his  diary, 
that  the  marquis  of  Argyle  took  the  parrots  in  his 
aviary  at  Sayes'  court  for  owU.^lie  canary^  at 
singing-bird  amary,  used  not  unfreqoently  to  be 
formed  in  the  opaque-roofed  green-house  or  conser- 
vatory, by  enclosing  one  or  both  ends  with  a  partttkn 
of  wire,  and  funisiiing  them  with  dead  or  living 
trees,  or  spray  and  braiMrhes  suspended  from  the  roiif 
for  the  biras  to  perch  on.  Such  are  chiefly  used  for 
the  canary,  bullfinch,  Ihmet,  &c— Tlie  parrot  mxmiry 
is  generally  a  building  formed  on  purpose,  with  a 
glass  roof,  firont,  and  ^s ;  with  shades  and  curtains 
to  protect  it  from  the  sun  and  frost,  and  a  floe  for 
winter  heating.  In  these,  artificial  or  dnd  trerc, 
with  glased  foliage,  are  fixed  in  the  floor,  and 


times  cages  hung  on  them ;  and  at  other  Uioes  the 
birds  allowed  to  fly  loose. — The  verdant  aviary  b 
that  in  which,  in  addition  to  houses  for  the  diUfrrnt 
sorts  of  birds,  a  net  or  wire  curtain  is  thrown  over 
the  rows  of  trees,  and  supported  by  light  posts  or 
hollow  rods,  so  as  to  enclose  a  few  pedes  or  e^ea 
acres  of  ground  and  water  in  various  fonna.  In  this 
the  birds  in  fine  weather  sing  on  the  trees,  the  aqoatk: 
birds  sail  on  the  water,  or  uie  gold-pheasants  strmll 
over  the  lawn;  and  in  severe  seasons  tliey  betake 
themselves  to  their  respective  houses  or  cagea.  Such 
an  enclosed  space  will  of  course  contain  evetgreen 
as  well  as  deciduous  trees,  rocks,  reeds,  aqoatics, 
long  grass  for  larks  and  partridges,  spruce  fers  for 
pheasants,  furze-bushes  for  linnets,  &c  An  aviary, 
somewhat  in  this  way,  was  formed  by  CaUiarine  of 
Russia,  in  the  Hermitage  palace.  These  are  the 
only  sorts  admissible  in  elegant  gardens ;  siaoe  wv 
thing,  to  one  who  is  not  an  enthusiast  in  thb  branch 
of  natural  history,  can  be  more  disagreeable  than  an 
apartment  filled  with  the  dirt  and  discordant  musfc 
of  innumerable  birds;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
large  aviary  at  Kew.  Birds  from  the  hot  dimatn 
are  sometfanes  kept  in  hothouses  among  their  native 
plants,  as  in  the  large  conservatories  at  Vienna.  In 
this  case,  the  doors  and  openings  for  giving  air  wovet 
be  coveted  with  wire  doth,  and  the  number  mast 
not  be  great,  otherwise  they  will  too  modi  di^gwe 
the  plants  with  their  excrement— -Gatfm««Mu^«Ft- 
ary.  At  Chiswick,  portable  netted  endonres,  §r%am 
ten  to  twenty  feet  square,  are  distrilmted  owr  a  pan 
of  the  lawn,  and  di^lay  a  curious  ooUeetioa  of  do- 
mestic fowls.  In  eadi  endosure  is  a  small  wooden 
Iwx  or  house  for  sheltering  the  animals  dniingni|rfat, 
or  in  severe  weather,  and  for  breeding.  &ai  cace 
or  enclosure  is  contrived  to  contain  one  or  move  tieev 
or  shrubs ;  and  water  and  food  are  supplied  in  small 
basins  and  appropriate  vessels.  Curious  varieties  oft 
amutic  fowls  might  be  placed  on  floating  aviaries  on 
a  lake  or  pond. 

AvicDiNA,  or  Ebn-Sina,  an  Arabian  philoaopher 
and  physician,  was  bom  at  Assena,  nrarBocfaara, 
A.  D.  980.  He  possessed  a  ready  gcnios  anl  a 
strong  memory,  ana,  after  going  throo^  a  ooone  of 
study  with  various  masters,  became  a  pupil  at  the 
school  of  Bagdad,  where  he  exluUied  i 
industry,  andno  inconsiderable  portion  off 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  read  the  metaphy- 
sics of  Aristotle  forty  times  without  nndentandiiy 
them.    He  completed  his  studies  at  the  earij  age  of 
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lS,aod bfgui  lo  pfBctise  ss  a  physician.    He 

■oquinda  deme  of  repiitatkn  which  resched  the 

mn  flf  the  vanous  Eastern  princes,  all  of  whom  were 

rlrsifmof  retaining  him  in  their  service;  but  he 

fcallywoitinto  that  of  the  sultan  Nedjmeddevle, 

iriioBminted  hhn  his  physician  and  gnmd  visier. 

kb  aaoDe  lose  of  pleasure,  howeYer,  soon  made  him 

lose  his  post  and  his  master's  favour;  and  the  re- 

■tioder  of  his  life  was  spent  injpreat  adversiU,  as 

he  was  charged  with  the  crime  ofheresy,  in  addition 

to  other  accusations.    He  died  at  Hantadan,  in  al>- 

jrct  drcomstances,  A.  D.  1036,  aged  58.    A.  left 

nany  writings,  mostly  commentaries  on  Aristotle. 

Tliey  consist  of  twenty  books  on  the  Utility  of  the 

Sdfooes;  the  Heeds  of  Logic;  and  various  pieces 

ia  metsphystcs  and  morals.    Of  his  medical  works, 

Uie  principal  b  called  Canon  MedichuBj  whidi  is 

thought  very  lightly  of  by  Haller  and  Freind.    His 

works  were  printed  in  the  original  Arabic,  at  Rome, 

io  1497,  more  than  one  Latin  version  of  which  hks 

been  tmnshited,  the  latest  being  that  of  Vopucius 

Foftunatus,  (Loavain,  1651). 

Avtoras,  Rnfiis  Festus ;  a  Latin  poet  of  the  fourth 
oitfury.  The  works  attributed  to  him  are,  Latin 
vfnioos  of  the  Phenomena  of  Aiatus,  and  Periegesis 
of  Dionysins,  &c.  Some  of  these  productions  still 
maain,  and  show  him  to  have  been  a  tolerable  ver- 
^Her.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
( aoB^ctier,  1731.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  his- 
toy. 

Avwaooc,  chief  city  of  the  department  of  Vauduse, 
ia  Che  south-eastern  part  of  Fiance,  on  the  Rhone, 
with  aanow  and  crooked  streets,  contains  a  great 
Bimber  of  chnrches  and  sacred  buildings,  among 
viiich  is  the  church  of  the  Franciscans;  sevenu 
•rirntiic  institutions,  and  among  them  an  athenasum 
indancdical  lifanrr;  8800 houses, and  24,000  in- 
habitants ;  respectable  silk  manu&ctorics,  silk-dyeing 
Mahliflhmeats,  and  other  works.  The  country  is 
iffncable,  and  extremely  fruitful  ui  com,  wine, 
wives,  the  Avignon  berry  (of  a  yellow  colour),  ker- 
mn,  funadi,  and  the  richest  fruito  of  the  south. 
Here  Petrarch  lived  several  years :  here  he  saw  his 
Una,  who  formed  the  subject  of  his  most  beautiful 
v^rnes,  and  whose  tomb  is  still  to  be  found  in  the 
Fnaciscan  church.  The  fountain  of  Vauduse  is 
ht  Ifunm  from  A.  This  dty  and  its  district,  hi 
the  miule  ages,  vras  a  county  which  the  popes,  who 
hid  already  received  the  county  of  Venaisshi,  hi 
tn%  from  king  Philip  the  BoM,  as  a  present,  bought 
of  Joanna,  cpieen  of  Sidly  and  countess  of  Provence^ 
n  1348,  for  80,000  florins.  Joanna  had  fled  to  Pro- 
vvnee  because  Louis  I.,  king  of  Hungarr,  wished  to 
tike  revenge  on  her  for  the  death  of  his  brother,  her 
Uand,  wiioin  she  had  caused  to  be  murdered.  The 
lapal  tovemment  retained  the  tiro  provhMX'S,  under 
ihp  rate  of  a  yioe-legate,  till  1790,  when,  after  many 
*Brmy  scenes,  the  city,  with  its  district,  was  annexed 
tothe  French  republic,  and,  in  1791,  vras  formally 
Kited  with  it.  At  the  peace  of  Tdentino,  the  pope 
"rvnaoed  A.  and  Venaisshi.  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis 
XV.  several  times  took  possession  of  A.,  when  of- 
Mrd  with  the  popes.  From  1305  to  1S77,  seven 
poff*  ia  succession  ixed  their  residence  in  this  dty. 
IV  OMholic  hirtoctens  commonly  call  this  period 
^  IMyewMit  capthHy  tf  the  popei.  Near  A.  are 
fcnd  aany  Roman  antiquities. 

AiuBDviots  (French,  anoir  du  pois) ;  a  kind  of 
wight,  of  which  a  pound  oontafais  16  ounces,  and  is 
JBproportkmtoapoundtroy  asl7  to  14.  All  the 
jfflgw  ind  coarser  commodities  are  weighed  by  avoir- 
dnpois  wdghL  The  avoirdupois  ounce  is  less  than 
t^  troy  <Mnoe  in  the  ptuportion  of  72  to  79 ;  though 
the  pOTod,  as  we  have  said,  is  greater.    See  Mea- 


Avon  ;  the  name  of  several  rivers  in  England,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  followmg  four. — 1. 
Rising  in  Leicestershire,  runs  S.  W.,  and  foils  into 
the  &vemat  Tewksbury.  Stratford-on-Avon,  a 
town  on  this  river,  is  the  birth-place  of  Shakspeare. 
2.  In  Monmouthshire.  S.  In  Wiltshire,  enters  the 
Eiuriish  channel  at  Christ-diurch  bay,  in  Hampshire. 
4.  The  Lower  Avon,  whidi  rises  near  Tetbury,  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  foils  into  the  Severn  N.  W.  of 
Bristol,  being  navigable  as  for  as  Bath. 

AwABD.    See  ArbUratkm. 

A-wnoH ;  the  state  of  the  anchor  when  it  is  drawn 
out  of  the  ground  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 

AxBL.    See  Abtalom. 

AxiM ;  a  part  of  the  fertile  territory  of  Ahanta,  on 
the  Gdd  Coast  The  Dutdi  have  a  fort  here,  called 
fori  AnUumtf^  situated  on  the  most  western  promon- 
tory of  cape  Three  Points.  The  Portuguese  founded 
the  foist  settlement  here,  but  were  driven  from  it  by 
the  Dutch,  in  1642.— ^;rrm  is  likewise  the  name  of 
a  river  which  runs  through  the  capital  of  this  coun- 
try, called,  also,  Jxhn, 

AxiNiTB ;  a  crystallised  substance,  found  prindpaliy 
in  Dauphiny,  in  France,  and  latterly  in  ComwaU,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St  JusL  The  colours  are  ge- 
nerally a  light  violet-brown.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  general  form  of  the  crystals,  the  edges  of 
wbidi  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Mge  of  an  axe. 

Axiom  (prindple) ;  a  universal  proposition,  which 
the  understanding  must  perceive  to  be  true  as  soon 
as  it  perceives  the  meaning  of  the  words,  though  it 
cannot  be  proved,  because  it  is  impossible  to  m&e  it 
plainer.  It  is  therefore  called  a  Molf-evident  truth. 
To  these  propositions  bdong,  indisputably,  those  in 
which  the  subject  and  predicate  are  either  the  same 
or  are  only  expressed  in  diflferent  words,  since  we 
cannot  think  a  thing  is  really  different  from  itself: 
for  instance,  A  is  A;  Every  pianiiiy is  like  iieeif;  A 
thing  ia  Hke  Htelf;  A  thing  cannot,  at  the  same  tinier 
be  and  not  be;  &c.  To  axioms  bdong  also  proposi- 
tions, of  which  the  predicate  expresses  only  some 
idea  which  enters  necessarily  into  our  conception  of 
the  Bubiect  Such  is  the  proposition,  A  triangle  has 
three  stdes,  because  the  subject,  trianglej  cannot  be 
conceived  otherwise  than  three-sided.  All  reasoning 
must  start  from  axioms.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
pute what  proposition  is  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
fost  in  all  human  knowled||;e.  Some  have  considered 
as  such  the  position.  It  is  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be 
and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time  ;  others,  fVhateoer  is^ 
is ;  others.  Every  thing  either  is  or  is  not;  others, 
the  principle  of  the  suffident  reason,  fFe  cannot  re- 
gard any  thing  as  true  ufithout  proofs,  or  any  thing 
false  against  established  proofs.  An  these  positions 
are  fundamental  truths.  They  all  have  this  in  com- 
mon, that  we  cannot  hdp  regulating  our  thoughts, 
hi  the  judgment  of  truth,  oonfarmably  to  them.  They 
are  all  necessarily  bdieved  to  be  true.  Many  prind- 
ples,  however,  are  esteemed,  by  one  class  of  men,  self- 
evident,  whfch  another  will  not  admiL  There  can 
never,  therefore,  exist  perfect  uniformity  hi  human  rea- 
soning. There  is  only  one  sdenoe,  which  starts  from 
axioms  acknowledged  by  all  mankhid,  and  which, 
therefore,  is  of  a  more  general  character  than  any 
other— vis.  mathematics.  But  about  some  principles 
of  every  other  sdence,  which  are  generally  considered 
axioms,  great  doubts  have  exis&d.  Thus  it  is  re- 
garded as  an  axiom  of  moral  philosophy,  that  There 
exists  a  disHnetion,  m  the  nature  ^  things^  between 
moral  good  and  evil.  This  cannot  ne  proved,  but  it 
is  generally  admitted ;  and  all  our  social,  political,  and 
religious  relations  are  regulated  by  this  principle ; 
yet  there  have  existed  men  of  acute  minds,  who  have 
dinvowed  this  axiom  altogether,  and  made  interest 
the  sole  rule  of  conduct    Many  of  them  lived  in  the 
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time  of  Helvetlus.  (q.  v.)  It  has  always  been  a  great 
question  in  philosophy,  whether  these  axioms  are  m- 
naie  or  draum  from  expefienoe,—Baoaa  calls  axiom 
a  geneFsl  principle,  obtained  by  experiment  and  ob- 
servadon,  from  which  we  may  safely  proceed  to 
reason  in  all  other  instances ;  and  Newton  gives  the 
name  of  axiom  to  the  laws  of  motion,  which,  of 
ooiirse,  vre  ascertained  by  the  investigation  of  nar 
ture ;  he  also  terms  axioms  those  general,  experimen- 
tal truths,  or  fiicts,  which  fonn  tlie  ground-work  of 
the  science  of  optics.  Dugsld  Stewart  thinks  that, 
in  this,  and  other  instances,  Newton  followed  Bacon's 
phraseology  ^'  too  implicitly.**  , 

Axis,  in  geometry ;  the  straight  line  which  divides 
the  area  of  a  curved  figure  (e.  g.,  of  a  circle,  ellipse, 
&C.)  into  two  parts,  similar  and  similarly  situated,  on 
both  sides  of  the  line.  Further,  a  streiffht  line  drawn 
from  a  point  in  the  periphery  through  the  centre 
of  a  sphere  is  its  axis ;  and  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  the  vertex  of  a  cone  through  the  centre  of  its 
base,  is  the  axis  of  the  cone.— The  axis  of  the  world 
is  the  imaginary  line  drawn  through  its  two  poles 
and  its  centre. 

AxaM,  AxoMA,  AxoMis,  or  Arsum  ;  a  city  in  Tigre, 
a  province  of  Abyssinia.  Neitlier  Herodotus  nor 
Strabo  mentions  A.,  though,  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  it  was  rejpeatedly  spoken  of,  and  particularly 
after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  as  the  chief  city  fA  an  im- 
portant kingdom,  which,  through  Adulis,  was  con- 
nected with  Arabia  and  Ethiopia.  At  the  tune  of 
tJtiepenpiut  of  the  Red  sea,  A.  was  the  great  depot 
of  the  ivory  trade.  The  importance  of  this  city  and 
its  Icings  was  firat  made  known  to  us  by  a  stone 
{Axumitic  morMe)  with  a  Greek  inscription,  first  ex- 
plained by  Salt,  who  discovered  it,  and  afterwards 
by  Buttmann  and  Niebuhr  {Muoeum  der  Mterihum" 
swittefuchaftent  v,  IVolf  und  BuUmann^  Sd  vol.,  sec. 
675).  This  inscription,  like  similar  ones  that  have 
since  come  to  us  trom  tliat  quarter,  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  clemency  of  one  Aisanas  (a  boasting 
king,  who  called  himself  a  son  of  Mars)  towarcte 
several  inferior  kings,  whom  he  conquered.  The 
Interest  in  this  inscription  was  increased  by  the  ex- 
planation which  it  aflRnded  of  the  second  half  of  the 
Adulian  marble,  (q.  v.)  A.,  the  place  where  it  was 
found,  still  exhibits  many  remains  of  its  former  great- 
ness. Amonff  its  ruins  are  shown  the  royal  thinone, 
and  maps  of  obelisks,  originally  55  in  number,  one 
of  which  Salt  dechired  to  be  the  most  beautiful  that 
he  had  seen.  Cotton  goods,  and  the  finest  parch, 
ment,  are  still  manufiicUired  here. 

AvAcucHo,  BATrLs  OF.  This  engacement  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  in  tlie  history  of  South  America, 
havhig  been  decisive  of  the  uidependence  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Peru.  For  several  months  before  this 
event,  the  Colombian  auxiliary  army,  under  general 
Sucre,  and  the  royalist  anny,  under  the  viceroy  La 
Sema,  had  lieen  moving  in  (ace  of  eadi  other  with  va- 
rious success,  but,  on  the  whole,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Colombians.  Sucre  and  his  men  were  anxious  for 
battle ;  and  at  length  La  Sema  determined  to  engage 
them  on  the  plain  of  Ayacucho,  Dec.  9, 1825.  The 
royalist  force  consisted  of  9,310  men,  that  of  the  pa- 
triots of  5,780  men.  Generals  Sucre  ( the  commander- 
in-chieO,  La  Mar,  Cordova,  and  Miller  distinguished 
themselves  on  this  occasion,  and  the  battle  termi- 
nated in  the  total  defeat  of  La  Sema,  who  was  taken 
prisoner,  with  the  loss  of  1800  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  in  the  capitulation  of  Canterac,  the 
second  in  command.  Ofthe  patriots,  only  370  were 
killed.  The  intelligence  of  this  splendid  victory 
filled  all  Spanish  America  with  rejoicings,  as  it  effec- 
tually accomplished  the  delivery  of  Peru  from  the 
Spaniards.    See  Veru^  BoUvia^  Sucre. 

AyIsha;  daughter  of  Abubeker,  the  favourite 


wife  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabian  prophet,  thoii^  the 
bore  him  no  child.  After  his  death,  she  opposed  tlte 
succession  of  Ali,  raised  an  army  againtt  him,  and 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  dismissed  with  that  spirit  of 
chivalry  which  had  already  arisen  among  the  Ambt- 
ans,  and  commumcated  itself  afterwards  to  the  Chris- 
tians. She  died  in  677,  it  is  said,  sixty-seven  jttrs 
old. 

Am;  a  river  of  Ayrshire,  which  runs  a  ooiinp 
westward  eighteen  miles,  intersects  the  district  uf 
Kyle,  and  finally  loses  itself  in  the  frith  of  CJjile, 
below  the  town  of  Ayr. 

Ara ;  a  royal  burgh,  and  capital  of  Aynhire,  is 
situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Ayr,  near 
its  confluence  with  tlie  frith  of  Clyde.  It  is  disiaut 
seventy-six  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Kdinbor|;^,  and  thirty- 
four  S.  S.  W.  of  Gla^;ow.  The  place  has  been  in- 
habited  from  a  remote  antiquity.  It  was  the  sito  of 
a  Roman  station,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that 
a  hamlet  remained  here  up  to  the  reign  of  William 
the  Lion,  in  1197,  when  that  monarch  engrafted  a 
new  town  upon  the  older  settlement  About  tl»e 
year  120:^,  William  constituted  the  town  a  ftiyal 
burgh.  The  celebrated  Wallace  here  performed 
some  of  his  patriotic  exploits,  and  a  strong  garrison 
was  placed  in  the  town  by  Edward  L  The  tower  of 
the  ancient  church  of  St  John,  where  a  parliament 
sat  and  confirmed  Robert  Bruce's  title  to  the 
crown,  and  which  Cromwell  converted  into  a  cita^ 
del,  still  remains,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  the 
old  castle,  except  the  mount  whereon  U  stood. 
The  principal  streets  of  modem  Ayr  are  spacious 
and  many  of  the  buildings  handsome.  Here  are  two 
churches,  and  a  few  other  places  of  worship,  beloi^- 
ing  to  sectarians,  a  general  post^iflfee,  a  iheatre,  a 
library,  a  reading-room,  a  public  academy,  a  savingb - 
bank,  a  dispensary,  jail,  and  courtrhoose.  The 
government  of  the  town,  by  charter  of  William  tiir 
Lion,  is  vested  in  a  provost,  two  baillies,  a  dran  of 
guild,  a  treasurer,  and  twelve  Gouncillors.  Its  tzade 
is  diiefly  with  IreUind ;  the  exporU  consistiiig  of 
cottons,  woollens,  iron,  coal,  whetstones,  paint,  &c.« 
and  the  imports  of  grain,  spirits,  timber^  slatrs, 
bricks,  and  lime.  At  the  mouth  of  the  barixMir 
are  t«'0  reflecting  lights;  its  channel,  however,  is 
too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  drawing  more  than 
twelve  feet  water;  besides  which,  the  navigauoo 
is  mudi  impeded  by  a  shifting  bar  of  sand.  Aboot 
6000  tons  of  shipping,  from  200  tons  downwards, 
and  500  seamen,  belong  to  this  porL  Ship-baUdinr 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  also  tanning,  boot,  ami 
shoe-making,  and  the  roanufiicture  of  soap.  Comfia- 
nies  are  established  here  for  catching  and  onriiig 
white  fish,  which  abound  in  great  variety  in  the  flati 
and  sand-banks  alongr  the  shore ;  the  aahnoo  fishery 
is  also  prosecuted  wiUi  success.  This  is  a  ooosidera. 
ble  resort  of  the  gentry,  particulariy  at  the  Kasons 
for  holding  the  C^edonian  hunt  and  the  mora,  which 
are  numerously  attended.  The  population  of  tlie 
parish  and  burgh  of  Ayr  in  1831  was  7,<X)& 

Ava ;  a  parish  of  Ayrshire,  to  which  is  annexed 
the  ancient  parish  of  Allovay,  in  the  district  of  Kyle, 
It  includes  also  the  town  of  Ayr,  and  is  wateivd  on 
the  north  by  the  Ayr,  on  the  south  by  tiie  Doon, 
both  riven  falling  into  the  frith  of  Clyde<»  which 
bounds  it  on  the  west  The  soil  b  well  cultivated, 
and  adorned  witli  fine  seats  and  pUntationsL  The 
frith  and  rivers  abound  with  fish,  the  trade  in  whtch 
is  carried  on  with  success.  Here  are  coals  in  plenty, 
and  a  noted  chalybeate  spring,  found  to  be  eflicackms 
in  scorbutic  and  scrofiUoos  disordeiv.  Jofaanors 
Sootus  Erigena,  the  celebrated  schoolman,  the  Che- 
valier Ramsey,  and  the  poet  Burns,  were  natives  of 
this  parish.  The  house  in  which  the  latter  was 
bom  stands  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Ayr,  between 
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thik  tovD  and  the  ▼Ulage  of  AllowBy.    It  is  pointed 
OK  to  die  notice  of  tnvellen  by  a  sign-board  and 
inioripUgB.    Ic  monument  has  been  erected  to  the 
■oHiy  of  the  nime  rifted  individual  on  a  height 
brtwfffl  the  kirk  and  ue  bridge.    It  is  built  of  pure 
viite  itone,  in  the  form  of  a  Grecian  temple,  and 
viUiin  aie  some  relics  connected  with  the  poet,  and 
hif  partiait.    The  group,  by  Tham,  of  Tam  o'  Shan- 
ler,  Sooter  Johnny,  &c.  is  intended  to  be  placed  here. 
Ate,  NB«no!iH7POM.     While  the  burgh  of  Ayr  ex- 
tra^ along  the  touth  side  of  the  river  Ayr,  this  small 
piriih  ii  iiuiBted  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  river. 
It  is  a  bnrgh  of  considerable  conseouence,  having  a 
buoDial  jurisdiction,  and  governed  by  a  magistracy 
rifctrd  by  freemen,  bat  wiwout  pariiamentary  repre- 
•rotation.    It  is  of  very  ancient  erection,  owing  its 
pririlffM  to  Robert  Bruce;  who,  upon  being  attack- 
ed hj  wprosy,  came  to  reside  in  this  place,  and  was 
iodaoed  to  establish  a  ianrhouse,  and  to  confer  con* 
lidniiile  bvouis  on  the  town,  and  on  the  small  vil- 
bge  of  Priestwick,  about  two  or  three  miles  distant 
la  Newton-upon-Ayr  are  a  number  of  very  good 
hnses.     It  has  a  tolerably  good  harbour,  diiefly 
oecapied  with  the  coal  trade.    From  its  situation  on 
Ibe  tanks  of  the  Ayr  and  the  sea-coast,  the  soil  is 
BMAtlf  flat  and  sandy.     Its  extent  is  about  three 
oiUei  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth.    In 
1S31  the  popuUtion  was  4020. 

AriBMtRK,  or  AJBSHiaa;  an  extensive  maritime 
raaaty  on  the  western  coast  of  tlie  lowlands  of 
^CGtJand,  bounded  by  Renfrewshire  on  the  north,  the 
oouitties  of  Dumfries  and  Lanark  on  the  enst ;  by 
Wilton  and  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  on  the 
•oath;  and  by  the  Irish  channel  and  the  frith  of 
Ci^de  on  the  west.  It  used  to  be  divided  into  the 
Ihne  (fotricu  (tf  Cunningliam  on  the  north,  Kyle  in 
(becratie. and  Cairick  on  the  south;  the  latter  of 
vbicb,  altfaoag;h  the  icsst  fertile,  abounds  most  in 
pictuTPsque  beauty.  The  soil  varies  considerably: 
iDwanlf  the  sen  shore  it  is  for  the  most  part  sandy, 
vith  la  oocaskmal  intermixture  of  rich  loam.  More 
■land,  it  is  composed  of  a  larre  proportion  of  stiff 
drvD  day,  which,  when  properly  cultivated,  is  highly 
pfmctive.  In  some  nuts  this  clay  is  only  superfi- 
ciiilr  Vtead  over  a  snbstratnm  of  schistns  and  till, 
ud  in  a  few  places  a  gravely  soil  prevails.  To- 
vanb  the  coat  the  county  is  hilly,  naked,  and  un- 
frttiiAU,  with  the  exceptkm  of  patdies  of  rude  pas- 
tange,  tnd  fim,  and  peat  moss.  Most  of  the  rivers 
in  tlie  sooth  of  Scotland  rise  from  the  ridge  of  which 
tlie  Bomuins  in  the  district  of  Canrick,  rising  from 
lOQOto  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  form  a 
put  Of  Uwae,  the  Ayr,  the  Doon,  the  Lugar,  the 
^tehar,  and  the  Girvan,  intersect  Uiis  county,  and 
^liatege  themselves  into  the  Irish  channel.  In  the 
datrics  of  Kyle  is  Lake  DOon,  six  miles  in  lengtli, 
fivai  which  isaues  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The 
MB-coast*  which  is  the  most  thitkly  intenpersed  with 
tiwos  and  villages,  possesses  the  six  harbours  of  Ayr, 
h>rtae,  Saltmats  Ardrossan,  Troone,  and  Dunure. 
TbMof  Troone  has  been  much  improved  by  the  re- 
^m  construction  of  a  pier,  and  is  further  benefited 
^  Uie  fonnalion  of  a  raU-road  to  KilroarnodL    The 


ivvadpal  towns  and  villages  are  the  royal  burghs  of 
Ayr  md  Irvine,  Kilmarnock,  Old  Cumnock,  Salt- 
««>.  Tbfbolton,  Mauchline,  Beith,  Kilwinning, 
1^,  Catrine,  Lam,  Girvan,  and  Ballantrae.  On 
tbf  item  of  Garrk^  are  several  remarkable  caves, 
nl  the  smpenduus  rock  of  Ailsa  rises  neariy  opposite 
^raa.  Agricnltare  has  been  much  advanced  in 
tlus  coonty  of  late  yean,  principally  owing  to  the 
^blishoicnt  of  the  Douglas  and  Heron  bank, 
^hidi,  fay  aflbiding  temporary  fiurilities  to  landed 
|inVnH«i«  induced  them  to  plant  and  improve  their 
ett((s,tlthooBhia  several  inatauoes  with  very  (atal 


results  to  themselves,  when  that  too  sanguine  specu- 
lation foiled.  Roads  were  opened,  and  canals  formed 
by  similar  assistance,  to  the  ^at  benefit  of  the 
county,  however  unfortunately  tor  individuals.  Til- 
lage is  most  productive  near  the  coast,  the  interior 
and  mountainous  parts  being  chiefly  dedicated  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  which  are  produced  in  grei^  num- 
bers, and  highly  valued.  This  shire  is  also  cele- 
brated for  the  best  cheese  in  Scotland,  of  which  it 
exports  great  quantities.  The  most  important  mine- 
i-al  found  in  Ayrshire  is  coal,  seams  of  which  are  dis- 
covered in  almost  every  parisli,  so  that  100,000  tons 
have  been  exported  annually.  It  also  abounds  in 
lime-stone,  free-stone,  iron-stone,  and  lead-ore,  of 
which  the  most  considerable  mines  are  in  tlie  parish 
of  New  Cumnock.  To  the  above  must  be  added, 
copper-ore,  plumbago,  faarytes,  crystal  of  seolite, 
gypsum,  agates,  and  a  kind  of  whet  stone,  called 
woter-of-Ayr  stone,  much  valued  by  cutlers.  In 
most  of  the  lakes  there  is  plenty  of  mari,  and  great 
quantities  of  sea-weed  are  thrown  ashore,  which  is 
manufactured  into  kelp.  The  abundance  of  fuel  in 
the  county  renders  it  peculiariy  adapted  to  manufoc- 
tures,  and,  accordingly,  those  of  cotton,  woollen, 
thread,  and  muslin,  are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent, 
in  addition  to  considerable  iron-works  at  Muirkirk 
and  other  places.  The  salmon  fisheries,  in  which 
species  of  fish  most  of  the  rivers  abound,  likewise 
form  a  considerable  source  of  profit  to  the  different 
landed  proprietors,  while  the  sea-coast  abounds  with 
all  kinds  of  white  fish,  and  one  or  two  companies  are 
formed  in  the  town  of  Ayr  for  curing  them.  Ayr- 
shire is  the  seat  of  many  noted  Scottish  families,  among* 
which  may  be  enumerated  the  Kennedies,  the  Cun- 
ningliams,  the  Cochranes,  the  Stewarts,  the  Mont- 
gomeries,  the  Boyds,  the  Blairs,  the  Boswells,  the 
Oswalds,  and  the  Campbells.  The  monuments  of 
antiquity  are  numerous,  including  cairns,  encamp- 
ments, bruidical  circles,  and  the  remains  of  various 
castles,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that 
of  Kilbirnie,  in  the  district  of  Cunningham,  near  a 
beautiful  lake.  The  following  abstract  will  exhibit 
a  comparative  view  of  the  population  of  Ayrshire  iu 
1811, 1821,  and  1831:— 
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la  18J1  tka  popvlatioa  of  Carriek  t  iiMntrd  to  25  536 1  of  Cwaiagkua  Co 
n,»0«;  Mi  of  KyU  to  96.066;  UiUl  145.108. 

AvTON,  Sir  Robert ;  an  elegant  poet  during  the 
reign  of  James  VI.,  was  bora  In  Fifeshlie,  Scotland, 
1570,  and  studied  at  St  Andrevirs.  He  afterwards 
resided  for  some  time  in  France ;  whence,  in  1G03, 
he  addressed  an  elegant  panegyric  in  Latin  verse  to 
king  James,  on  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  printed  at  Paris  the  same  year ;  and 
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this  panegyric  had,  no  doubt,  some  influence  in 
securing  to  the  author  the  fiivour  of  that  monarch, 
by  whom  he  was  successively  appointed  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  private  secretary 
to  his  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  besides  receiving 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was,  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life,  honoured  with  the  appointment  of 
secretary  to  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  i. 
During  his  residence  abroad,  as  well  as  at  the  court 
of  England,  he  lived  in  intimacy  with,  and  secured 
the  esteem  oi,  the  most  eminent  persons  of  his  time. 
He  died  at  London,  in  March,  1637-8,  and  was 
buried  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  chofar  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a  handsome  monnmentwas  erected  to 
his  memory.  The  poems  of  Sir  Robert  Ayton,  for 
the  first  time  published  together  in  the  Miscellany 
of  the  Bannatyne  Club,  are  few  in  number,  but  are 
ffreatly  distinguished  by  their  elegance  of  diction. 
John  Aubrey  remarks,  *<  that  Sir  Robert  was  one  of 
the  best  poets  of  his  time,''  and  adds  the  more  im- 
portant testimony,  that  ''  Mr  John  Dryden  has  seen 
verses  of  his,  some  of  the  best  of  that  age,  printed 
with  some  other  verses."  According  to  Dempster, 
Ayton  was  also  a  writer  of  verses  in  Greek  and 
French,  as  well  as  in  English  and  Latin.  Several 
of  his  Latin  poems  are  preserved  in  the  work  called, 
**  DelitisB  Poetamm  Sootorum,"  which  was  printed  in 
his  lifetime  (1637)  at  Amsterdam. 

AzERBijAN ;  a  province  of  Persia,  part  of  the  an- 
cient Media.  It  is  separated  from  Armenia  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Araxes,  and  from  Irak  on  the 
south  by  the  Kisiloiein  or  golden  stream.  It  has 
the  Caspian  sea  and  Ghilan  on  the  east,  and  Arme- 
nia ana  Kurdistan  on  the  west  The  country  is 
superior  to  the  southern  provinces  of  Persia,  being 
richly  diversified  with  wood  and  water.  Lead,  cop- 
per, saltpetre,  and  sulphur,  are  found  within  the  con- 
fines of  A. ;  also  a  Kind  of  beautiful  transparent 
nuurble  or  jasper,  which  takes  the  highest  polish, 
and  is  used  in  the  buildings  of  Tabreei,  Schiras,  and 
Ispahan,  under  the  name  of  Tabreei  marble.  The 
province  is  divided  hito  twelve  districts.  The  chief 
towns  are  Tabris  or  Tabreez,  containing  30/XX)  in- 
habitants ;  Meanna,  Ardebil,  Shebuster ;  Tasoiy,  in 
ruhis ;  Selmart,  with  2000  inhabitants ;  Khoee,  with 
25,000 ;  Ooroomea,  with  12,000 ;  and  Mar^ga,  with 
15,000.  The  dhnate  is  healthfiil ;  in  summer  and 
autumn  hot,  but  cold  in  winter,  which  is  severely  felt 
by  the  lower  orders,  owing  to  the  want  of  fuel,  for 
which  there  is  no  substitute  except  dried  oow^dung 
mixed  with  straw. 

Azimuth  of  a  star ;  the  arc  of  the  horiion  compre- 
hended  between  the  meridian  of  the  observer  and 
the  vertical  circle  passing  through  the  star.  It  is 
easterly,  if  the  star  is  ob^rved  &fore,  westerly,  if 
after,  and  lero,  if  at,  the  time  of  culmination.  It  is 
usual  to  connect  with  the  quadrant  a  graduated, 
horiiontal  circle,  called  the  azimuth  circle.  The 
lero  of  its  divisions  is  brouffat  into  the  situation  of 
the  meridian,  and  we  liave  immediately  the  azimuth 
of  the  star,  whose  height  above  the  horiion  is  deter- 
mined by  the  telescope  of  the  quadrant 

AzooA  Smps  (from  the  Spaxustiazogue,  quicksilver) 
were  those  Spanish  sliips,  commonly  called  the 
pticksiitfcr  $hip$^  from  their  carrying  mercury  to  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  to  extract  the  silver  from  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  They  were  prohibited 
from  carrying  any  goods  except  for  the  king  of  Spain. 

Azora,  or  Azof  ;  a  small  town  and  fortress  in  the 
Rusnan  government  of  Ekateiinoslav,  upon  an  island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  where  it  flows  into  the  sea 
ofAioph.  Lat  46«  53' N. ;  Ion.  39-  14' E.  Itcon- 
tains  about  3000  Inhabitants,  and  was  as  late  as  1774, 
given  up  entirely  to  the  Russians  by  the  Turks.— 
The  Sea  of  jixoph  is  merely  a  bay  of  the  Black  sea. 


with  which  it  is  united  by  the  stmtts  of  CafiL  In 
the  middle  ages,  it  was  called  Mar  de  Zahaeekiy  and, 
in  ancient  times,  Paius  Maotit.  Its  principal  port  is 
Tanganrock.  Its  fish  are  plentiful.  On  SepC  5, 
1799,  a  new  volcanic  island  was  thrown  up.  Tbe 
sea  is  210  miles  in  length,  and  about  50  brond.  LaL 
46»  20*— 47«  20^  N. ;  Ion.  34*  SO^— 39-  80^  E. 

Azores  (i.  e.  HatoJIe  ithnds) ;  a  group  of  nine  Por- 
tuguese islands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between  AfricB 
and  America,  extending  in  an  oblique  line  from 
north-^est  to  south-east,  between  the  37Ch  and  40ih 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  25th  and  S2id  de^ 
grees  of  west  longitude.  The  inhabitaiits  are  of 
Portuguese  origin,  and  governed  by  Portuguese  lava. 
The  country  is  volcanic  and  mountainous,  but  weU- 
watered  and  uncommonly  fruitful.  The  higbnt 
mountain,  the  peak  of  Pico,  is  7016  fiset  high.  The 
clinuite  is  warm  and  healthy,  producing  ooni,wiiie, 
and  various  fruits.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
grasing  and  fisheries,  have  some  manufiKlures,  and  a 
lively  trade.  There  is  no  eood  harbour.  The  Por- 
tuguese discovered  these  isuuids,  A.  D.  1446,  though 
the  Dutch  navigators  had  seen  them  earlier,  and 
called  them  the  Flemish  iMkmdt.  Their  names  are 
St  Michael,  popuhition  80jX0;  Teroeia,  28,900 
Pico,  20,900 ;  St  George,  11,200 ;  Fayal,  16,300 
Santa  Maria,  5/XX);  Graciosa,  7,400;  Flores,  7»100 
and  Corvo,  800.  Angra,  the  chief  city  oo  Teroen. 
contains  15,000  inhabitants.  The  total  pqpulatkm 
of  the  Aiores  is  estimated  by  some  at  more  Ihau 
200/)0a 

Azone  (from  «,  and  {««,  life,  because  it  is  filial  to 
animal  life ;  called  also  nkrogen^  because  one  of  the 
most  important  properties  of  its  base  is,  that,  in  oob- 
bination  with  oxygen,  it  composes  nitric  acid)  ;  a 
gas.  Though  incapable  of  supporting  reapitalian  or 
ccmibustion,  its  presence  seems  to  be  necessary  to  di- 
lute the  oxygen,  and  thus  diminish  its  activity. 
Atmospheric  air  is  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  aaote,  in 
the  proportion  of  81  to  79  in  volume.  Tbe  specific 
gravity  of  azote  is  0  9757,  that  of  the  air  beia^  taken 
as  unity.  Its  refractive  power  is  1*03408.  The  ^pe> 
cific  caloric  of  aiote  and  the  air,  taken  in  equal  vo- 
lumes, is  the  same ;  taken  by  equal  weights,  that  of 
aiote  is  greater.  Aiote  is  procured  by  burning  phos- 
phorus in  a  receiver  over  mercury ;  the  phonboms 
unites  with  the  oxygen,  and  the  aiote  is  set  free :  It 
still  contains  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  separated  by  shaking  the  cas  in  a  closed  bottle, 
containing  limewater,  m>m  which  the  air  has  been  ex- 
hausted. It  is  also  evolved  firom  decaying  orgaiuKd 
substances,  and  forms  ammonia  with  their  hydrogen 
when  burned.  Aiote  has  a  feeble  afiBnity  for  oUirr 
substances ;  the  number  of  mineral  carapooDds  into 
which  it  enters  is,  therefore,  small. — ^Animal  and 
v^etable  substances  differ  from  each  oUier  only  in 
this,  that  the  fonner  contain  ante,  the  latter  are 
destitute  of  It — Some  chemists  consider  aaote  a  oam> 
pound  of  equal  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  a  base  whirli 
they  call  nilricum, 

AzYM^  or  AzTMus  (Greek,  «{vA*«f  *  without  fement« 
unleavened) ;  a  term  much  used  in  the  vnleot  odb- 
troversies  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  Oitbolks ; 
the  former  of  whom  contend  that  the  bnwi,  in  the 
mass  ought  to  be  atymus.  The  controversies  on  this 
important  subject  are  of  equal  oonsequcnoe  with  tbow 
between  the  German  Lutherans  and  Calvimsts, 
whether  the  Lord*s  prayer  ought  to  begin  Our  fkiher, 
or  Father  o/ut;  or  between  some  religioas  onkfSy 
whether  the  cowl  ought  to  be  pointed  or  raand,  &e., 

AzzARA,  Don  Joseph  Nicholas,  cbevalier  d*;  a 
Spanish  naturalist,  was  bom,  1731,  at 


Airagon,  and  early  showed  a  strong  inclination  §» 
the  arts  and  sciences,  wlucfa  wma  mcreaaed  fay  h« 
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CBonerion  with  the  painter  Mengs,  wlio  had  eDtered 
the  anrioe  of  the  king  of  Spain.  A.  entered  on  the 
cnnr  of  dipknacy,  was  sent  to  pope  Clement  XIII., 
as  fOfti  agent  for  eodesiastical  afhirs,  highly  dis- 
tiDfiitfied  himself  in  this  post,  and  always  niaintamed 
s  ^tat  influence  hi  the  most  important  negotiations 
between  his  ooontry  and  the  papal  court.  (See 
lktm'9  Memoirs  of  Joseph  IL  and  Rome.)  In  1796, 
ha  was  sent  to  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  to  obtain  his 
&nwr  towards  Rome.  Bonaparte  immediately  con- 
ceifcd  an  esteem  for-him,and|  after  this  meeting,  A. 


always  regarded  him  with  admiration.  At  that  time, 
also,  commenced  his  connexion  with  Joseph  Bona- 
parte. He  went  soon  after,  in  a  diplomatic  charac- 
ter, to  Paris,  where  the  agreeable  society  and  recep- 
tion which  he  met  with  compensated  him  for  the  losk 
of  his  old  friends,  of  an  elegant  library,  and  a  ridi 
collection  of  paintings  and  antiques.  He  was  sub- 
seouently  recalled,  banished  to  Barcelona,  iu||a!n  sent 
amoasssdor  to  Paris,  and  again  deprived  of  this  im- 
portant oflioe.  His  feeble  health  at  last  gave  way, 
and  he  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  26, 1804. 


B 


B ;  the  seoood  letter  in  all  European  alphabets,  in 
Hebrew,  and  most  otlier  langusges.  It  belongs  to 
thp  motes  and  the  labials,  and,  as  lul  labials  are  easy  to 
be  pronounced,  b  is  one  of  the  first  letters  which  chil- 
dren learn  to  speak,  after  they  otter  a.  The  first 
(jllable  which  they  pronounce  is,  generally,  ba  or  pa. 
The  pnmonciation  of  b  differs  from  that  of  v  only  in 
this,  that  the  lips  are  compressed  a  little  more  closely. 
The  diifnenoe  is  so  slight,  that,  in  all  original  lan- 
gnges,  a  oonsiderBble  period  elapses  before  the  two 
KHUKb  cease  to  be  used  indifierenUr.  In  some  lan- 
j^nges,  b  continues  to  be  pronounced  e,  under  certain 
rirnmistanceg.  In  the  Spanish,  it  has  this  sound 
between  two  Towels  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  and, 
geaerally,  when  it  occurs  between  a  vowel  preceding, 
tad  an  r  succeeding  it.  The  modem  Greeks  pronoiuice 
6  alirays  v,  and  represent  our  sound  of  6  by  combining 
the  two  lettris  f»w;  e.g.  Boston  they  write  Mr«rro. 
The  hngnases  of  the  American  Indians  have  few 
perlcct  iabius,  and  are,  therefore,  spoken  with  an 
open  mooth,  and  scarcely  any  motion  of  the  lips. 
Another  letter,  into  which  b  is  often  changed,  is  o, 
vhich  requires  merely  a  stronger  breathing,  with  the 
sae  motion  of  the  lips.  In  one  part  of  Saxony,  the 
people  use  p  and  b  indifferently,  and,  in  another 
paii,  I  b  not  used  at  alL  Home  languages  regidarly 
fhange  b  into  p^  under  certain  circumstances ;  as  the 
Latin,  when  this  letter  occurs  before  p  ;  thus  ob  is 
changed  into  op  beibre  ponere  (opponere).  The 
Gfman  pranoonoes  6,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in- 
nriablj  p, — B  is  often  used  as  an  abbreviation,  and 
its  OMHt  common  meanings  are  be/ore  (as  in  B.  C.)* 
botMor  ^  in  a  A.,  B.  D.,  B.  L.).  Among  the 
(intks  and  Hebrews,  B  signified  2;  among  the 
Roiaans,  300 ;  with  a  dash  over  it,  3000 ;  and  with 
a  «Mt  of  accent  under  it,  200.  (See  jibbreviaiions.y— 
In  BUBC,  Ms  the  designation  of  the  seventh  note  in 
the  natural  diatonic  sole  of  c,  to  which  De  Nevers, 
a  French  musician,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
lory,  is  said  to  have  first  applied  the  syllable  si.  The 
aadenu  denoted  by  ^  the  second  interval  in  their 
musical  scale,  heginnlng  with  a— the  only  biterval, 
vith  them,  idiicn  liad  two  chords  differing  half  a 
mte.  The  lower  one  was  denoted  by  a  smiOl  a,  the 
hkher  one  by  a  larwe  B. 

BAAL,  BiL ;  a  Babylonian  or  Phoenician  sod,  the 
Ufa  of  whom  has  been  very  much  obscured  by  time, 
snd  the  imperfection  of  language.  Some  believe 
him  to  have  been  a  man,  the  founder  of  Babylon ; 
HevDdotns  calls  him  the  son  of  Alcsus ;  others  make 
him  a  ChaUran  giant  From  the  traditions  which 
hntmy  baa  transmitted  to  us,  we  might  think  him  to 
have  been  an  extraordinary  man,  who  founded  tlie 


kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  was  afterwards  deified. 
Some  writers  report  of  him,  that  he  made  the  land 
fertile  and  habitable,  connected  rivers  by  canals,  and 
surrounded  Babylon  with  a  wall.  His  son  Ninus,  Uie 
great  conqueror,  is  said  to  have  declared  him  a  god 
after  his  death,  and  to  have  ordered  that  divine 
honours  should  be  paid  him.  But  his  worship  was 
not  limited  to  Babylon  and  Assyria;  we  find  it 
among  the  Persians,  Tyrians,  and  others.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  the  god  Baal  was  worshipped,  we  * 
have  but  imperfect  uid  contradictory  statements. 
Amongst  the  sacrifices  offered  to  him,  the  Bible 
mentions  human  victims,  which,  however,  is,  per- 
haps, a  mere  figurative  expression,  to  denote  the 
apostasy  from  Jenovah  to  Baal.— Besides,  the  name 
Baal  or  Be/,  in  several  Oriental  languages,  signifies 
lordt  and  denotes  the  dignity  of  a  ruler;  e.  g.,  when 
compounded  with  several  proper  names,  as  Bel-shaz- 
zaty  Hannibal. 

Baalbkk.    See  Balbek. 

Baai/-Zxbub.    See  Beelzebub. 

Baan,  John  van ;  a  Dutch  portrait  painter,  bom 
in  1633;  died  in  1702.  He. raided  some  time  in 
England. 

BabkltMandeb,  or  Babelmandkl  (literally,  the  gate 
of  ajliciion  ;  anciently,  Dira,  or  Dira) ;  a  narrow 
strait  between  the  Indian  ocpan  and  the  Red  sea, 
formed  by  projecting  points  of  Arabia  in  Asia,  and 
Abyssinia  in  Africa.  It  is  fifteen  miles  wide.  In  tlie 
middle  is  an  island,  called  El  Mandety  or  Perim,  or 
MehUn.  It  is  said  to  be  ahout  five  miles  in  circum  • 
ference,  barren,  and  very  thinly  inhabited.  Niebulir, 
Bruce,  and  lord  Valentin  give  an  account  of  these 
straits  and  this  island. 

BABsa,  or  Babour,  sultan ;  the  founder  of  the 
Mogul  dynasty  in  Hindostan.  He  was  descended 
from  the  great  Tsrtar  prince  Timour,  usually  called 
Tamerlane^  and  was  sovereign  of  Cabul.  He  attempt- 
ed the  conquest  of  Samaroand,  and,  while  engaged 
in  an  expraition  against  it,  was  deprived  of  nis 
hereditary  dominions,  and  reduced  to  the  utmost 
extremities,  by  an  invasion  of  the  Usbecks.  After 
more  than  once  recovering  his  fortunes,  when  they 
seemed  to  be  almost  desperate,  he  invaded  Hmdos- 
tan,  and,  in  1625,  overthrew  and  killed  sultan 
Ibrahim,  the  bst  Hindoo  emperor  of  the  Patau  or 
Afghan  race.  Another  emperor  was  chosen  to  op- 
pose B.,  who,  however,  overcame  the  combination 
against  him,  and  firmly  established  himself  on  the 
throne.  After  an  active  and  glorious  reign,  he  died 
I  in  15da  This  prince  wrote  an  elegant  history  of 
his  own  life,  a  translation  of  which  has  been  publish- 
ed at  Londcm.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  voluptu- 
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OU8  disposition ;  and  he  is  noted  as  the  first  Indtan 
sovereigu  who  had  the  road  by  which  he  tmveliitl 
measumi  after  him.  See  Dow*s  HiHory  of  Hmdot- 
tan. 

fiABsar,  Franda  Noel ;  one  of  the  numerous  in- 
dividuals^ of  mure  seal  than  Judpnent,  who  dis- 
tinguished themseWes  during  the  much  revolution. 
He  was  bom  at  St  Quentin,  and  left  without  re- 
sources, at  the  age  of  sixteen,  by  the  death  of  his 
fiither.  Having  been  unjustly  imprisoned  in  the 
citadel  of  Arras  for  forgery,  he  made  his  escape,  and 
went  to  Paris,  where,  in  concealment,  he  published  a 
pamphlet  against  the  Jacobins,  entitled,  Du  Sysieme 
de  DSpopHiatkmy  ou  la  Fie  et  let  Crime*  de  Carrier^ 
8vo.  Soon  after,  he  started  a  democratic  journal, 
called  Le  Tribun  du  Peupleypar  Graechut  Babeuf, 
He  then  wrote  witli  great  severity  against  tlie 
Jacobins,  and  even  addressed  severe  reproaches  to 
the  national  representatives.  Afier  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  to  which  he  powerfully  contributed,  he 
openly  attacked  the  terrorists,  and,  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  government,  in  1795,  he  resumed  his 
journal,  and  aovocated  in  it  the  most  democratic 
principles,  with  such  energy  as  to  bring  on  him  the 
vengeance  of  the  ruluig  powers.  He  was  accused  of 
B  conspiracy  against  the  directorial  government, 
tried  at  Veudome,  with  some  aooompiices,  declared 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  death,  in  1797.  He  en- 
deavoured to  destroy  himself,  but  was  prevented, 
arid  fell  by  the  band  of  the  public  executioner.  The 
debates  on  his  trial  were  puDlishnl  in  6  vols.,  Svo. 

Babington,  Anthony ;  a  Catholic  gentleman  of 
Derbyshire,  who  associated  with  others  of  his  own 
persuasion  to  assassinate  queen  Elizabeth,  and  deliver 
Mary,  queen  of  Soots.  The  plot  being  discovered  by 
Walsingham,  the  conspirators  were  executed  in  158(i. 
Babington  seems  to  liave  been  principally  induced  to 
this  rash  conspiracy  by  a  romantic  hope  that  Biary, 
in  gratitude,  would  accept  of  him  as  a  husband. 

Baboon;  a  common  name  applied  to  a  genus  of 
monkeys,  with  the  exception  ot  one  species  peculiar 
to  Africa.  This  genus  is  the  eynocephaltu^  or  dog- 
head  monkeys  of  modem  naturalists,  and  is  divkied 
into  two  sub-genera,  well  characterised  by  the  dif- 
ference of  their  tails :  the  first  is  called  baboon,  having 
the  tail  longer  than,  or. nearly  as  long  as,  the  body, 
and  oonUnuous  with  the  dorsal  spine ;  the  second, 
named  mandril^  is  characterised  by  a  short,  slender, 
and  pig-like  tail,  placed  perpendicular  to  the  donnl 
spine.  There  are  four  species  of  the  first  and  two  of 
tike  second  sub-genus.  The  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  whole  is  the  elongated,  dog-like  liead,  with 
its  flat,  compressed  cheeks,  proi^:thig  and  strong 
teeth,  and  forehead  depressed  oelow  \&  level  of  the 
superior  margins  of  the  orbits.  Notwithstanding  this 
dose  approximation  to  the  shape  of  the  dog's  nead, 
the  fonn  and  position  of  the  eyes,  combined  with 
the  simihirity  of  the  arms  and  hands,  give  to 
these  creatures  a  resemblance  to  humanity  as  strik- 
ing as  it  is  disgusting.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  ani- 
mal impresses  the  beholder  with  an  idea  of  great 
physical  strength,  united  with  a  temper  at  oix:e  incor- 
rigibly vicious  and  bratally  ferocious.  Sucli,  at 
least,  is  the  tme  character  of  the  baboons  capable  of 
being  ruled  by  the  severest  treatment.  It  is  only 
while  coercion  is  continued,  that  they  can  be  even 
partially  restrained:  left  to  their  own  will,  the'r 
savage  nature  immediately  resumes  its  sway,  and 
their  actions  are  gratuitously  craei,  destructive,  and 
disgusting.  The  phrenologist  finds  evidence,  in  the 
conformltT  of  the  character  of  these  creatures  with 
their  cerebral  developement,  of  the  exactness  of  his 
general  positions.~In  the  vicinity  of  the  cape  of 
c;ood  Hope,  where  a  species  of  baboon  {C,  gphitup)  is 
found  in  considerable  numbers,  the  inhabitants  cliase 


them  with  dogs  and  guns,  in  order  to  deatroy  Chm, 
on  account  oT  the  ravages  they  commit  in  the  fieldi 
and  gardens.  They  nuute  a  verr  obstinate  and  elfec- 
tual  resistance  to  the  dogs,  and  only  retnst  befoiv 
men  when  armed  with  guns.  They  teed  exdosively 
on  fraits,  seeds,  and  other  vegetable  matter,  wliich 
shows  how  independent  their  dispoaitkm  is  of  every 
thing  but  peculiar  or^isation.  Nothiiw  oui  exceed 
the  lasciviousness  ot  these  disagrec«fate  crealares; 
which,  when  in  captivity,  hMlulge  their  InbridCy  la 
the  most  disgusting  manner— a  droumstanoe  whidi 
renden  it  unsafe  tor  females  to  visit  exhiliitJooB  of 
animals  where  these  beasu  form  a  pert  of  the  num- 
ber. If  a  woman  be  in  presence  of  a  baboon,  tlie 
slightest  attention  paid  her  by  a  man,  the  taking  ber 
by  the  hand,  or  exhibiting  any  approach  to  caresses, 
throws  the  animal  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  and,  no 
doubt,  could  he  escape,  he  would  inflict  severe  pun- 
ishment on  tlie  offender.— The  baboon  can  never  be 
called  tamed,  how  long  soever  his  confinement  nay 
have  endured.  As  he  advances  in  age,  all  hb  worst 
qualities  become  more  strongly  expressed,  and  his 
savage  disposition  grows  excMdingly  daugeroos,  and 
slight  causes  provoke  him  to  terriUe  fury.  For  ancfa 
reasons,  these  animals  should  not  be  allowed  to  Ibna 
a  part  of  a  caravan  for  general  exhibition^  without 
being  Gan>fully  secured  and  well  watched. 

Baboub.    See  Baber, 

Babbias,  or  Babrius  ;  a  Greek  poet,  suppa>ed  lo 
have  lived  a  short  time  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  turned  the  fables  of  .^op  into 
verse,  of  which  work  some  fragments  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Fabul€B  Gr.  Lat,  cum  Notts  Netreleii,  Frank- 
fort, 1660,  Svo.  Mr  TyrwhiU  printed,  in  1776,  A*- 
ieriaiio  de  Babrio,  Fabularum  JHeopeamm  Scrifiart, 
containing  all  the  information  lie  could  ooUeci  oun- 
ceming  tJiis  ancient  writer. 

Babyix>nia  (now,  JraJle  Arabi) ;  an  old  Asiatic  en- 
pire,  boundec^  E.  by  Susiana,  S.  by  the  Pereian  gulf 
and  Chaldca,  W.  by  Arabia  Deserta,  and  N.  by  Media 
and  Armenia,  or  Mesopotamia.  As  the  Chaldeans 
had  possession  of  the  whole  country,  it  was  also  in- 
cluded under  the  name  CAaldea,  It  is  a  level  region, 
watered  by  two  great  rivers,  the  Euphrates,  or  rat, 
and  the  Tigris.  The  former  stream,  which  is  ainiDtt 
always  on  a  level  with  its  low  banks,  ovcrflowa  on 
the  slightest  occasion.  It  inundates  the  whole  oom- 
try  every  spring,  when  it  is  swollen  br  the  wnten 
from  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  fertikses  it  as  the 
Nile  does  Egypt  Nature  has  supplied  the  want  of 
wood  and  stone  by  day,  whteh,  when  dried  in  the 
sun,  or  burned  hi  furnaces,  makes  durable  bricks, 
that  even  to  the  present  time  have  resislcd  the  ejects 
of  the  climate  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty.  For 
mortar,  the  inhabitants  use  bitumen,  of  which  there 
are  copious  springs. 

The  extent  of  Uie  old  capital,  Babylon,  ritoated  on 
the  Euphrates,  according  to  the  reprasmataons  of 
tlie  ancients,  apprmqhes  the  miraculoua.  The  walU 
are  said  to  have  been  350  feet  high,  and  87  fm 
thick ;  to  have  had  250  towen,  and  100  gates  of 
brass,  and  to  have  been  more  than  60  miles  in  cirooit 
The  temple  of  Belus  and  the  hanging  gardens  were 
among  the  greatest  curiosities  of  this  gigantic  city, 
of  which  almost  every  trace  is  destroyed.  The  Ba- 
bylonians, one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  tlie 
earth,  of  the  Semitic  race,  as  appean  by  their  lan- 
guage, which  is  an  Aramaic  or  Syriac  dialect,  weie  a 
distinct  people,  with  settled  abodes,  and  a  OPttaia 
degree  of  scientific  culti\'ation,  as  early  as  £000  B.  C. 
The  Mosaic  account  mentions  Nimrod  as  tlie  founder 
of  the  first  empire  in  Babylonia.  The  later  Greeks 
describe  Belus,  Ninus,  and  Semiramb  as  great  ooiw 
querors.  (See  Juyria.)  B.  C.  6%,  the  Chaldsans.  a 
wandering  people,  under  NalmpolaKar,  desemdid 
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fion  l^urasiod  GracMUS,  oonquerpd  Western  Asia, 
<kstrafBd  Jcranlem  under  Nebucbadnenar  (588), 
svijMted  T>fieaiid  PhcBiiicia,aiid  founded  an  empire 
vliidi  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
fisbrioD,  whidi,  even  earlier,  was  the  seat  of  scienti- 
Ic  psrticularly  of  astronomical   and  astrolo|pc»l 
kaoirUdge,  was  tlie  capital  of  this  empire.     Com- 
Bove  m  industry  introduced  wealth,  and  this  pro- 
dmd  a  love  of  luxury  and  macnifioence.     The 
Bimiiaetnm  of  linen,  cotton,  and  suk  were  especially 
odebiatcd.    Learning  was  confined  to  the  priests, 
who  are  mentioned  under  the  name  of  CAaideam, 
rnifr  Nabonidas,  the  empire  declined  until  Cyras 
put  an  end  to  it  by  destn^ing  the  capital,  in  53G, 
sad  united  Babylonia  with  Persia.      It  shared  tlie 
fate  of  Persia  until  A.  D.  640,  when  it  was  conquer- 
ed bf  the  follower  of  Mohammed,  who  buUt  Bagdad 
00  the  Tigris  in  762.    This  became  the  seat  of  the 
caiipba,  iriio  were  expelled  in  1S58,  br  Holagou, 
a  prioos  of  the  Tartars.    In  1534,  Bagdad  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Turkish  victors,  from  whom  Shah 
Abbas  took  it  in  1613.    It  came,  with  Babylonia, 
aopw  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  in  1639, 
wbonmess  it  at  the  present  dcy. 

Of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  which  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  travellers  in  modem  times,  tlie  most  correct 
aceoanls  are  contained  in  the  Memoir  on  the  Huiiis 
of  Babylon,  by  Claude  James  Rich,  resident  of  the 
East  India  oompany  at  the  court  of  the  P&cha  of 
Bagdad  (3d  edition,  with  copperphites,  London, 
IftlS).  Rich,  Niebuhr,  and  Rennel  suppose  ancient 
Babjlon  to  have  been  situated  in  the  Turkish  paclia- 
lie,  Bagdad,  near  the  vilhige  Hill  or  Hella,  which 
lies  in  &•  28*  K.  lat,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  £u. 
phiatn,  and  c«ntains  6000-7000  inhabitants.  In  the 
neicfabourhood  are  a  number  of  old,  ruined  canals. 
iwi,  vrisels,  intafflios,  Kic.,  and  even  ruins  of  large 
baildings,  are  stiii  seen  there  Delia  Valle  and 
Rrnnel  think  one  of  them  to  be  the  tower  of  Belus. 
The  jofatpst  height  of  this  is  141  feet,  and  the  sides 
arr  dtfected  to  Uie  four  cardinal  points.  Another 
ruin  of  a  castle  contains  many  caves  and  passages. 
A  third,  a  huge  oblong  edifice,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Euphrates,  is  oiled  by  the  Arabians  Birg  Nitn- 
rmi.  This  was  first  described  by  Ridi.  He  takes  it 
for  the  tower  of  Belus,  tlie  top  of  which  was  to  serve 
as  an  observatory.  Of  tliis  ooinion  is  also  Ker  Por- 
ter. Grotefend  has  done  mudi  towards  decinhering 
the  arrow-headed  inscriptions.  The  material  is  en- 
tii^ly  brick,  as  described  by  Herodotus.  Of  the  old 
6t7  walls  not  a  trace  has  been  discovered.  As  to 
the  mt,  these  ruins  bear  the  character  of  grandeur, 
bat  not  of  beauty.  The  ornaments  still  existing  are 
doBsy  and  tasteless. 

BjiauLAvaKos  Anciently,  haeealarhtg,  bachelor)  de- 
Botrd,  in  the  middle  ages,  I.  a  warrior  of  lower  rank 
(WtMirr),  mider  a  knight  banneret ;  2.  transferred 
10  the  defffT,  it  sicnified  a  canon  of  the  lowest  rank ; 
3L  a  candidate  imo  had  passed  three  academical 
ooonrs  and  examinations,  and  Vas  himself  entitled 
to  give  lectures  witliout  being  reckoned  among  the 
wpendent  lecturers.    This  was,  consequently,  the 


lowBt  academical  degree.  After  the  first  examina- 
tMB,hewas  called  baecalaitreus  simples;  after  the 
Mtood  (or  Biblical),  baecalaureus  cttrrens ;  after  the 
third  (philosophical  and  dogmatical),  baecalaureus 
Mwmimt.  The  baccalattreus  could  now  become  a 
lientiate,  L  e.,  acquire  all  the  rights  of  a  teacher. 
In  Fiance,  this  institution  remained  until  the  revolu- 
tioo.  in  bigland,  it  is  even  now  in  existence,  and 
the  Aflcra/mrvicf,  created  according  to  the  regi^r 
fivas,  is  called  a /bmiecf  haehelor  ;  one  who  is  creat- 
ed by  an  extfaoranary  diploma,  a  current  bachelor. 
In  the  niTenKics  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  a  ba- 
chelor  of  aita  most  keep  a  certain  number  of  terms ; 


and  a  bachelor  of  divinity  must  be  a  master  of  arts. 
There  are,  also,  at  these  universities,  bachelors  of 
laws,  of  medicine,  and  of  music.  •— In  France,  since 
the  1st  of  October,  1828,  he  who  wishes  to  become 
baecalaureus  must  have  attended,  at  least  one  year, 
the  philosophical  course,  in  one  of  the  royal  colleges, 
institutes  oi  education  or  divinity  schools,  in  whicli 
philosophy  is  taught  Those  candidates,  likewise, 
who  have  been  educated  and  instructed  in  the  house 
of  their  father,  of  their  brother,  or  uncle,  can.  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  baccalauriai,des  lettres.  The  candidates 
for  the  academical  degree  of  baecalaureus  are  ex- 
amined in  all  that  is  taught  in  the  higher  classes  of 
the  royal  colleges,  that  is,  in  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors, rhetoric,  history,  philosophy,  the  elements  of 
mathematics,  and  natural  history.^BacAe/or  of  arts 
is  a  degree  commonly  conferred,  in  the  United  States^ 
on  students  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study 
established  at  the  several  colleges  in  that  country. 

Bacchanaua.    See  Bacchus  and  Orgies, 
'    Bacchius.    See  Rhythm, 

Bacchds  (in  Greek,  Aunir^v) ;  the  god  of  wine, 
bom  of  a  mortal  mother,  yet  one  of  me  immortal 
gods.  His  history  is  one  of  the  most  perplexed  in 
Uie  Greek  mythology.  Semele  was  pregnant  witli 
him  by  Jupiter.  Before  his  birth,  however,  she 
became  a  victim  of  the  craft  of  J  una  Jupiter  has- 
tened to  save  the  unborn  fruit  of  his  embrace,  and 
concealed  it,  till  mature,  in  his  own  thigh.  He 
afterwards  committed  the  mfiint  to  Mercury,  who 
carried  him  to  Ino  and  Athamas,  and  finally  to  the 
nymphs  of  Nysa,  in  India,  where  he  grew  and  pros, 
pered.  His  teacher  was  Silenus,  afterwards  his 
constant  companion. 

In  the  vales  of  Nysa,  Baodius  invented  the  pre- 
paration of  a  beverage  from  grapes,  and  taught  the 
planting  of  vines.  To  spread  the  knowledge  of  his 
invention,  he  travelled  over  almost  the  whole  known 
world,  and  received  in  every  quarter  divine  honours. 
Drawn  by  lions  (some  say  panthers,  tigers,  or  lynxes), 
he  began  his  march,  which  resemblnl  a  triumphal 
pomp,  with  a  great  suite  of  men  and  women,  Sileni, 
Satyrs,  and  Maenades.  Inspired  by  the  presence  of 
the  god,  rejoicing,  brandishing  the  thyrsus,  and 
crowned  with  vines  and  ivy,  Uiey  danced  around 
him,  shouting,  <*  Evoe !  Eteleus  l"  over  hill  and  val- 
ley, accompanied  by  the  tones  of  Phrygian  flutes  and 
timbrels.  The  Thebans  would  not  acknowledge  his 
divinity,  and  Pentheus  armed  himself  against  him. 
Bacchus  resolved  to  punish  the  crime,  and  inspired 
the  women  with  a  fury  which  drove  them  from  their 
dwellings,  to  wander  on  mount  Cithaeroik  Pentheus 
himselfwas  torn  in  pieces  by  his  own  mother  and 
her  sisters,  to  whom  he  appeared  a  wild  beasL  He 
punished  the  daughters  of  nlynias,  who  derided  his 
feasts,  with  frensy  and  tran^ormatioo.  At  Naxos, 
some  Tuscan  sailors  attempted  to  carrr  him  off  to 
Italy,  supposing  him,  iWmi  his  purple  robe,  to  be  the 
son  of  a  king.  They  fettered  him ;  but  the  fetters 
fell  oiT,  vines  and  ivy  entwined  the  vessel,  and  kept 
it  fixed  in  the  midst  of  the  sea :  the  god  transformed 
himself  to  a  lion,  and  the  seamen,  seised  with  mad- 
ness, leaped  into  the  waves,  where  they  were  changed 
into  ddphtns.  On  the  other  hand,  he  rewarded  such 
as  received  him  hospitably,  and  rendered  htm  wor- 
ship ;  as,  for  instance,  Midas  (q.  v.),  who  restored  to 
him  the  fiiithful  Silenus. 

His  love  was  shared  by  several;  but  Ariadne, 
whom  he  found  deserted  upon  Naxos,  alone  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  wife,  and  became  a 
sharer  of  his  immortality.  To  confrr  the  same  fa- 
vour on  his  mother,  Semele,  he  descended  into  the 
realms  of  Pluto,  and  conducted  her  to  Olympus, 
where  she  was  henceforth  called  Thyone»  In  the 
dreadful  war  with  the  giants,  lie  fought  heroicBlly, 
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and  saved  the  gods  finom  impending  ruhu  Acooiding 
to  some,  he  escaped  the  dangers  which  sunoanded 
him  in  this  conflict,  by  transforming  himself  into  a 
lion.  During  the  rejoicings  for  victory,  Jupiter  joy- 
fully  cried  to  him,  «<  Evan^  evoeT  (Well  done,  my 
son!)  with  which  words  Bacchus  was  afterwards 
usually  saluted.  We  find  him  represented  with  the 
round,  soft,  and  graceful  form  of  a  maiden,  rather 
than  with  that  of  a  young  man.  An  ornament  pecu- 
liar to  him  is  the  tiara.  His  long,  waving  hair,  is 
knitted  behind  in  a  knot,  and  wreathed  with  sprigs 
of  i\7  and  vine-leaves.  He  is  usually  naked ;  some- 
times he  has  an  ample  mantle  hung  negligently 
round  his  shoulders ;  sometimes  a  fawns^in  liangs 
across  his  breast.  The  bearded  Bacchus  is  property 
of  Indian  or  Egyptian  origin.  The  golden  horns 
(the  symbol  of  invincible  force)  upon  his  head,  were 
hidden  by  the  Greek  sculptors,  or  shown  but  little. 

The  feasts  consecrated  to  Bacchus  were  termed 
Bacchanalia^  DUmytm,  or,  in  general,  Orgia.  They 
were  celebrated  with  particular  solemnity  in  Athens, 
where  the  years  were  universally  reckoned  by  them. 
During  their  continuance,  the  least  violence  towards 
a  citisen  was  a  capital  crime.  The  great  Dhnytia 
were  celebrated  in  spring.  The  most  important  part 
of  the  celebration  was  a  procession,  representing  the 
triumph  of  Bacchus.  This  was  composed  of  the 
above-mentioned  train  of  Bacchantes,  of  both  sexes, 
who,  in!spired  by  real  or  feigned  hitoxication,  wan- 
dered about,  rioting  and  dancing,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  most  extravagant  licentiousness. 
They  were  masked,  clothed  in  &wn  skins,  crowned 
with  ivy,  and  bore  in  their  hands  drinking  cups  and 
spears  entwined  with  ivy  (thyrsi),  ArnvSt  this  mad 
crowd  marched,  in  beautiful  order,  the  delegated 
bodies  of  the  PhraHa  (corporations  of  citiiens).  They 
bore  upon  their  heads  consecrated  baskets,  ^ich 
contained  first-fruits  of  every  kind,  cakes  of  different 
sliape,  and  various  mysterious  symbols.  This  pro- 
cession was  usually  in  the  night-time.  The  day  was 
devoted  to  spectacles  and  other  recreations.  At  a 
very  early  hour,  they  went  to  the  theatre  of  Bacchus, 
where  musical  or  dramatical  performances  were  ex- 
hibited. All  over  Athens  reigned  licentiousness  and 
revelry.  These  feasts  passed  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
Romans,  who  celebrated  them  with  still  greater  dis- 
soluteness, till  the  senate  abolished  them,  B.  C.  187. 
(On  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  the  Dionysutcaj  &c., 
see  the  prise  essay  of  P.  N.  Rolle,  Rechcrehet  ntr  te 
Cuiie  de  Bacchus,  Paris,  1824,  S  vols.) 

Bacchyudis  ;  bom  in  lolus,  a  city  of  the  island 
Cos ;  the  hist  of  the  ten  great  lyric  poets  of  Greece, 
whom  the  Alexandrine  canon  declared  classical. 
The  neohew  of  Sbnonides,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Pindar,  he  is  placed  as  a  poet  beside  them.  Hiero, 
at  whose  court  he  lived,  esteemed  him  very  highly, 
and  preferred  him  even  to  Pindar.  Of  his  odes, 
hymns,  paeans,  triumphal  songs,  the  few  fiagments 
which  remain  are  collected  in  some  editions  of  Pin- 
dar, and  in  the  Analecta  of  Brunck :  there  are  many 
traces  of  him  in  the  odes  of  Horace.  Without 
having  the  impetuous  eagle-flight  of  Pindar,  he  was 
neither  destitute  of  fire  and  energy,  nor  of  grace 
and  richness. 

Baccio  dblla  PoaTA,  Francisco  Bartolomeo ;  a  cele- 
brated painter,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Fra 
Bartolomeo  di San  Marco*  was  bom  in  1469,  at  Sa- 
▼ignano,  near  Prato  in,  Tuscany.  He  learned  in 
Florence,  the  first  principles  of  painting  from  Coshno 
Roselli,  made  rapid  progress,  and  aoquu«d,  by  study- 
ing the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  that  beauty  and 
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grandeur  of  style,  that  vigour  of  cokmring  and  oni- 
line,  by  which  his  Uter  productions  aredSMingiusbm* 
At  this  tune,  he  undertook  his  femous  fresco  in  tbe 
diurch-yaitl  of  .the  hospital  Santa  Maria  Noova,  re- 
presenting the  last  Judgment,  wliich  was  finished  by 
his  friend  AlberUneili.  Seduced  br  the  pmchine 
of  the  &natical  Savonarola,  he  ahandoned  c 
thing  to  follow  him,  and  shut  himself  up,  with  a  j 
numoer  of  his  followen,  in  the  monasi 
Marco,  when  this  turbulent  preacher  of  i 
pursued  by  the  officers  (^Justice.  The 
was  besieged,  and  B.  made  a  vow  to  become  anook. 
if  he  should  happily  escape  this  periL  In  ooosr- 
quence  of  this  vow,  he  took  the  Dominican  habit  in 
the  same  monastery,  1500,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Fra  Bartolomeo.  This  event  agitated  him  so  much, 
that,  for  the  space  of  four  years,  he  did  not  touch 
his  pencil,  and  employed  it  afterwards  only  on  devo. 
tional  subjects.  The  pictiues  wliich  he  executed  at 
this  period  are  superior  to  his  eariier  pradnctiomL 
Raphael  visited  Florence  in  1504,  and  contributed  to 
the  brilliant  success  of  Fra  Bartolomeo.  The  fautfr 
learned  perspective  finom  his  friend,  and  gave  him,  in 
return  instmction  in  colouring.  Some  years  after- 
wards, he  visited  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  at 
Rome,  and  had  the  rare  modesty  to  do  homage  to 
their  ffreat  talents  by  confessing  his  own  infcrionty. 
After  his  return  to  Florence,  he  executed  seven!  ir- 
ligious  pictores,  among  which  were  a  saint  Mark  and 
samt  Sebastian,  two  compositions  which  obtain  the 
admiration  of  every  connoisseur.  His  style  is  sevt  rr 
and  elevated,  but,  at  the  same  time,  very  gncflol  in 
youUiM  figures;  his  colouring  possesses  vigour aoJ 
brilliancy  and  comes  near  to  uat  of  Titian  and  Gior- 
gione.  But  he  particularly  excels  in  drapery,  wliich 
none  before  him  represented  with  equal  truth,  ful- 
ness and  ease.  He  died  in  1517.  His  disdplrs 
were  Cecchino  del  Frate  Benedetto,  Ciam&nini, 
Gabriel  Rustucd,  and  Fra  Paolo  of  Pistoia,  who  in- 
herited his  designs.  His  excellent  pictures  are  pfv- 
served  in  the  gaileij  of  the  grand  auke  at  Floranoe 
and  in  the  pafice  of  Pitti. 

Baccioocmi,  Felix  Pascal,  formeriy  prince  of  Lnrca 
and  Piombino,  husband  of  Elisa  Bonaparte,  sister  of 
Napoleon,  bom  May  18, 1762,  in  Conica,  of  a  noble 
but  poor  family,  entered  the  army  as  a  cadet,  and 
was  a  captain  when  Bonaparte  commanded  tbe  amy 
in  Italy.  At  this  time  his  marriage  took  place,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  mi^  colooel  of  the 
twenty-sixth  regiment  of  lirht  infiutry,  aftcrvank 
president  of  the  electoral  college  of  Ardennes,  and. 
in  1804,  a  senator,  without  naviiur  distingnisbed 
himself,  dther  from  want  of  abiUty  or  of  o2>- 
portunity.  In  1805,  he  received  the  title  oT 
orifice,  from  the  principality  of  Lucca  and  Pion- 
bino,  assigned  to  his  wifr,  whom,  after  the  revo- 
lution of  1814  and  1815,  he  accompanied  into  faaoiah- 
ment.  From  that  time  he  lived  with  her  and  his  son, 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Austrian  goverameDt, 
at  Trieste. 

His  wife,  Maria  Anne  Elia  Bonaparte,  bora  at 
AjacciOp  Jan.  8, 1777,  and  educated  in  the  royal  in- 
stitution for  noble  ladies  at  St  Cyr,  had  lived  with  brr 
mother  at  Marseilles,  during  the  revolution.  In 
1797,  she  married  captain  Bacdoochi,  acoording  to 
the  wish  of  her  mother,  but  without  tlie  oonsem  uf 
her  brother,  who  was  then  genenl-in-chief.  In  1799 
she  went  to  Parb,  and  resided  there  with  her  brother 
Luden,  who  awakened  in  her  a  taste  for  poetry  and 
the  fine  arts.  She  collected  around  her  tlie  most 
accomplished  men  of  the  capital,  among  whom  were 
the  chevalier  de  Boufflers,  Labarpe,  the  ^iKoant 
Chateaubriand,  and  the  marquis  de  Fontasea.  Ue> 
nerous  as  she  ever  was  towards  distingtiMird  talcalt 
she  confemed  particular  obligations  on  tlie  two  Ian. 
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FnrtaiMS  vas  patroniied  by  Napoleon,  chiefly  through 
hcrROoamendBtioD.    Conscious  of  her  intellectual 
nperiority,  she  kept  her  husband  in  a  very  subonli- 
fltte  litnitioo.    It  was  she,  m  (act,  who  governed 
the  priodpalities  of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  and,  as 
pmd  docfaess  of  Tuscany,  she  enacted  the  part  of  a 
qnccD.   When  this  Semiramis  of  Lucca^  as  a  witty 
writrr  styles  her,  reviewed  the  troops  of  the  duchy, 
brr  hufaand  discharged  the  office  of  aid-de-camp. 
Sbt  iDtrodnced  many  improvements,  though  not  pro- 
perly uiisted  by  the  officers  intrusted  with  her  confi- 
door.    In  18U,  she  retired  to  Bolospna,  but  was 
flblifed,  in  the  following  year,  to  reside  in  Austria. 
Here  she  lived,  at  first,  with  her  sister  Carolina ;  af- 
tmraids,  with  her  family,  under  the  iaspection  of 
the  gorenunent,  at  Trieste,  where  she  called  herself 
the  opmlefff  Qm^ingnano,    Elisa  Bacciocchi  died  of 
t  nernios  fever,  August  7, 1820,  at  her  country  seat, 
rUla  Viceotina,  near  Trieste.    She  was  deoosited  in 
the  chapel  of  her  own  pahice,  in  a  tomb  built  by  her- 
self   In  Trieste,  she  was  distinguished  for  charity 
and  beneTdenoe.    Notwithstanding  her  wish,  that 
her  daughter  Napdeona  Eltsa,  born  June  3, 1806, 
and  ber  son,  should  be  put  under  the  care  of  her 
hraiher  Jerome,  her  hustmnd  remained  thebr  legal 
pttidJaa. 

Bach,  John  Sebastian ;  among  the  German  musical 
eaapoatn  of  the  last  century,  one  of  the  most  fiimous, 
•ad  the  greatest  of  this  name,  so  distinguished  in 
mskal  literature,  was  bom  in  1685,  at  Eisenach; 
ified  in  1750,  at  Leipsic.  He  received  his  first  in- 
ttmtni  OQ  the  harpsichord  at  Ordru^  from  his  elder 
hraiher,  John  Christopher.  After  the  death  of  his 
brother,  he  studied  music  at  Luneburg,  and  made 
hfaasrlf  ^miliar  with  the  French  style,  while  in  the 
chspelof  thediike  at  Halle ;  in  1703,  entered  into 
the  fervioe  of  tlie  duke  of  Weimar ;  went,  in  1704, 
to  Anstadt,  where  he  made  great  proficiency ;  was, 
ia  1707,  ofganist  at  Muhlhausen ;  in  1708,  organist 
«f  the  cooft  ia  Wehnar;  and,  in  1714,  master  of  the 
QonoRt  at  the  same  place ;  afterwards,  in  1717,  cha- 
pel-oastcr  at  Cothen  ;  in  1723,  chanter  and  director 
of  music  at  St  Thomas's  school  at  Leipsic ;  and,  in 
1736,  compoaei'  at  the  royal  and  electoral  court  of 
^Qoy.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Forkel.  As  a 
PJBfir  00  the  harpsichord  and  organ,  Sebastian  Bach 
had  no  cq;ual  among  his  contemporaries.  His  com- 
positkan  breathe  an  original  inspiration,  and  are 
chiefiy  of  the  religious  kiiM.  They  consist  of  canta- 
tat  and  moMtof ,  and  many  pieces  for  the  oigan  and 
the  piiooi^R's  fiunily  came  from  Presburg,ln  Hun- 
ptfy,  which  Sebastian's  fiilher,  himself  a  good  musi- 
can,  left  on  account  of  religious  difficulties  and  set- 
tled in  Gcnnaoy.  More  than  fifty  musical  performers 
bive  proceeded  fiom  this  family.  Sebastian  himself 
bal  eletca  sons,  all  distinruished  as  musicians.  The 
BQBt  renowned  were  the  following :  Wilhelm  Friede- 
aaan,bara  in  1710,  at  Weimar,  died  master  of  the 
dapel  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  at  Beriin,  in  1784.  He 
*u  one  of  the  most  scientific  harmonists,  and  most 
^kjihd  ofganista.--Charlea  Philip  Emanuel,  bora 
>a  I7U,  at  Weimar,  died  in  1788,  at  Hamburg.  Af- 
trr  hiring  studied  law  at  Leipsic,  he  went  to  Beriin, 
asa musician  in  the  Prussian  service,  and  was  finally 
^vfQor  of  tha  ordiestm  at  Hamburg.  He  has  com> 
peMd  aostlv  for  the  piano,  and  has  published  melo- 
dm  far  Gelleft*s  hymns.  His  vocal  compositions  are 
excellent.  His  essay  on  the  true  manner  of  playing 
on  the  harpsicfaonl  is,  even  now,  a  classical  work  in 
its  kind.-^ohn  Christopher  Frederic,  bora  at  Wei- 
asr,  1732,  died  hi  1795,  master  of  the  chapel  at 
g,  a  great  or|ranist,  is  known  also  by  the 
he  nas  pablished..-John  Christian,  bora  in 
i:3S.  at  Leipsic,  died  in  London,  1782,  was,  on 
•coMnt  of  Ibe  graceful  and  agreeable  style  in 


which  he  wrote,  a  favourite  composer  with  the 
public. 

Bacharach  ;  a  small  place,  of  1200  inhabitants  on, 
the  Rhhie,  three  leagues  from  Bingen.  It  contains 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  Stahlek,  also  those  of  a  churdi, 
and  another  church,  still  existing,  in  the  Unie  Bysan- 
tine  style.  It  produces  excellent  wine,  which  was 
once  so  higHhly  esteemed,  that  pope  Pius  li.  (JEneas 
Sylvius)  oraered  every  year  a  quantity  to  Rome,  and 
the  emperor  Wenceslaus  granted  to  Nuremberg  some 
important  privileges  for  a  moderate  quantity  of  this 
delicious  beverage.  The  view  from  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  is  one  of  we  sublimest  on  the  Rhine. 

Bachaumont,  Frangois  le  Coigneux  de,  bora  at  Pa- 
ris, 162 Aj  died  there,  1 702,  was  early  employed  as  coun- 
sellor of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  of  which  his  father 
was  president.  In  the  distivbances  of  1648,  he  took 
part  against  the  court,  and  from  him  originated  the 
name  of  the  Fronde.  He  said  that  the  parliament  re- 
minded him  of  the  schoolboys  who  played  with  slings 
in  the  botslevards  of  Paris,  and  dispersed  at  the  sigTit 
of  a  police  officer,  but  collected  again  as  soon  as  he 
wasout  of  sight  The  comparison  pleased ;  the  enemies 
of  Masaiin  adopted  hat-cords  in  the  form  of  a  sling 
(/ronde),  and  were  called  Frondeurs,  In  the  war 
of  the  Fronde,  B.  found  frequent  occasion  to  exercise 
his  wit,  in  epigrams,  against  the  court  After  the 
troubles  were  past,  he  devoted  himself  to  pleasure 
and  to  poetry.  Similarity  of  taste  and  character  pro- 
duced an  intimate  fnendship  between  him  and  La- 
Chapelle,  and  they  composed  in  common  that  charra- 
uig  account  of  a  Journey,  which  met  with  so  much 
fiivour  among  the  ftiends  of  light  and  sportive  poe^ 
try.  He  has  written,  also,  many  gay  songs,  which, 
however,  are  too  much  scattered  to  allow  of  a  com- 
plete collection  being  made.  M.  Lefevre  de  St  Marc 
has  publislied  one,  but  does  not  pretend  that  all  the 
pieces  are  genuine. 

Bachelor.    See  Baecalauretts, 

Back  ;  a  word  often  used  in  sea  terms.  To  back 
an  anchor ;  to  carry  out  a  small  anchor,  ahead  of 
the  huge  one,  in  order  to  support  the  latter. — To 
back  and  fill,  is  an  operation  generally  performed  hi 
narrow  rivers,  when  the  vessel  has  the  tide  in  her 
favour,  and  the  wind  agauist  her. — To  hack  the  $aU»y 
is  to  arrange  them  in  a  situation  that  will  occasion  the 
vessel  to  retreat,  or  to  move  astera,  in  consequence 
of  the  tide  current  being  in  her  fiivour,  and  the  wind 
contrary,  but  light — Back  the  main  top  sail ;  the 
command  to  brace  that  sail  in  sudi  a  manner,  that 
the  wind  may  exert  its  force  against  the  ft>re  pert  of 
the  sail,  and,  by  thus  hiying  it  aback,  materially  re- 
tard the  vessel's  course. 

Backbrkkl,  or  Bacqubrslu,  William;  a  Dutch 
historical  pahiter,  bora  at  Antwerp,  and  a  disciple  of 
Rubens  at  the  same  tune  with  Vandyke.  Sandrart 
observes,  that,  in  his  tune,  there  were  seven  or  eight 
eminent  painters  of  this  name  in  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries. 

Backoammon  ;  a  game  played  with  dice,  by  two 
persons,  on  a  table  divided  into  two  parts,  upon  which 
there  are  24  bhick  and  white  spaces,  called  points. 
Each  player  has  fifteen  men,  black  and  white,  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  The  word  is  of  Welsh  origui,  signi- 
fying tittle  battle.^  Laws  of  the  Game.  1.  If  a  man 
is  ti&en  (torn  any  point,  it  must  be  played.  2.  A  man 
is  not  played,  till  it  is  placed  upon  a  point  and  quitted. 
3.  If  a  player  has  only  fourteen  men  in  phiy,  there  is 
no  penalty  attending  it  4.  If  he  bears  any  num- 
ber of  men  before  lie  has  entered  a  man  taken  up, 
and  which,  of  course,  he  was  obliged  to  enter,  such 
men,  so  boirne,  must  be  entered  acain  in  the  adver- 
sary's table,  as  well  as  the  man  taEen  up.  5.  If  he 
has  mistaken  his  throw,  and  played  it,  and  his  adver- 
sary has  thrown,  it  is  not  fai  thechoiceof  either  of  the 
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players  to  alter  it,  unless  both  parties  Bgree  to  it. 
(See  Howie's  Games,  improved  from  the  latest  and  best 
auikorities.) 

Backhutsen,  Ludolf,  a  very  celebrated  painter  of 
the  Dutch  school,  particularly  in  sea  pieces,  bom  in 
1631,  at  Embden,  was  first  employed  as  a  clerk  by  his 
father,  who  was  secretary  to  Uie  states-general.  He 
afterwards  entered  a  mercantile  house  at  Amsterdam, 
and,  without  histniction,  began  to  sketoh  the  vessels 
which  arrived  in  the  harbour.  These  attempts  met 
with  applause,  and  led  him  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  painting.  He  received  instruction  from  von  Ever- 
diiigen,  and  soon  acquired,  by  his  assiduity,  and  his 
frequent  visits  to  the  rooms  of  the  best  artists,  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  ia6ilitv  and  skill;  but  what 
most  contributeid  to  his  rapid  progress  was  the  seal 
with  which  he  studied  nature.  On  the  approach  of  a 
storm,  he  was  accustomed  to  embark  in  a  light  boat, 
and  calmly  observe  the  motions  of  the  waves,  the 
tremendous  shock  ci  the  breakers,  and  the  tossings 
of  the  agitated  vessels.  The  terrified  sailors  ollen 
forced  him  to  the  shore,  in  soito  of  his  earnest  en. 
treaties.  Full  of  what  he  haa  seen,  he  then  hastened 
home,  without  speakinj^  a  word,  or  allowing  his  at- 
tention to  be  distracted l)y  any  other  object,  and  com* 
pleted,  with  admirable  exactness  in  the  most  minute 
particulars,  the  sketohes  which  he  had  already  made. 
This  courageous  seal  procured  his  pictures  the  firat 
rank  in  their  class.  Several  princes  visited  his  rooms, 
and  Peter  tlie  Great  even  wished  to  take  lessons  of 
him.  The  burgomastera  of  A  msterdam  commissioned 
him  to  execute  a  sea  piece,  for  which  they  paid  1300 
florins, 'and  which  they  presented,  in  1665,  to  Louis 
XIV.  This  beautiful  picture  is  still  in  Paris.  In  all 
his  paintings,  the  utmost  truth  prevails.  His  colours 
are  excellent,  and  his  stroke  is  remarkably  well  suited 
to  imitate  the  water  and  its  motions :  his  skies  are 
light,  and  of  great  variety.  B.  also  attempted  poetry, 
and  gav£  instruction  in  penmanship.  His  gayety  and 
strength  of  mind  did  not  quit  him  even  during  the 
long  suflferings  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  1700, 
at  the  age  of  IS  years.  His  pictorea  will  always  re- 
tain a  high  value.  At  the  sale  of  the  pictures  of  P. 
de  Smeth,  in  Amsterdam,  1810,  four  pieces  of  Back- 
huysen  were  solid  for  550,  805,  080,  and  1400  florins. 

Bacon,  Anthony,  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas,  and  elder 
brother  to  the  celebrated  lord  chancellor,  was  bom 
in  1558.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  travelled 
much.  In  1570,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  resided  there, 
and  in  other  parts  of  France,  a  considerable  time.  He 
there  became  acquainted  with  Henry  IV.,  with  whom, 
and  with  many  of  the  first  literati  of  Europe,  he  c&r- 
ried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  after  he  had  re- 
turned  to  EngUind.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

Bacon,  Francis,  baron  of  Veralam ;  one  of  the  roost 
remarkable  men  of  whom  any  age  can  boast ;  a  re- 
fomier  of  philosophy,  by  founding  it  on  tlie  observa- 
tion of  nature,  after  it  had  consisted,  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, of  BchoUstic  subtilties  and  barren  dialectics. 
He  was  bora  at  London,  in  1661,  and  displayed,  from 
his  earliest  childhood,  proofs  of  a  superior  mind.  In 
his  13th  year,  he  entered  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  made  astonishing  progress  in  all  the  sciences 
there  taught  He  had  not  completed  his  16th  year, 
when  he  wrote  against  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
which  seemed  to  him  more  calculated  to  perpetuate 
disputes  than  to  enlighte-n  the  mind.  It  was  tlien  the 
custom,  in  EnglandT  to  send  abroad,  particularly  to 
France,  those  young  men  who  were  destined  for  pub» 
lie  life.  Young  B.  went  to  Paris  in  the  suite  of  Sir 
Amtas  Paulet,  who  soon  after  sent  him  to  England 
with  ao  important  message.  He  discharged  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  queen  (Elittbeth),  returned  to 
France,  and  travelled  through  several  provinces  of 


that  country,  to  study  its  mannen  and  laws.  Whm 
10  yean  old,  he  wrote  a  work,  entitled.  Of  the  Stele 
of  Europe,  in  which  he  gave  the  most  astonisbiiig 
proofs  of  the  early  maturity  oi  his  Judgment.  The 
death  of  his  fiuher  called  him  back  to  England,  where, 
in  order  to  be  enabled  to  live  suitably  to  his  rank,  be 
devoted  himself  to  jurisprudence,  sjnd  punned  the 
stody  of  the  law  with  so  much  success,  that  he  vaa 
made  counsel  extraordinary  to  the  oueeji  befin  be 
was  28  yean  old.  His  professional  laboon  did  not, 
however,  make  him  lose  sight  of  the  klea,  which  he 
had  torly  conceived,  of  reforming  the  plan  of  scho- 
lastic studies  agreeably  to  sound  philosophy.  His 
place  was  more  honourable  than  lucrative.  B.^  tal- 
ents, and  his  connexion  with  the  lord  treasurer,  Bur- 
leigh, and  his  son  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  fini  sectetarr  of 
state,  seemed  to  promise  him  the  highest  pronxiUon  ; 
but  the  enmity  between  the  latter  and  the  tmA  ot 
Essex,  likewise  a  friend  and  protector  of  B.,  pcwented 
his  advancement  Essex  endeavourpd  to  indemnify 
him  by  the  donation  of 'an  estate  m  land.  B.,  how- 
ever, soon  forgot  his  obligations  to  his  generoua  bene- 
factor, and  not  only  abandoned  him  as  soon  as  he  had 
fiiUen  into  disgrace,  but,  without  being  obliged^  took 
part  against  him  on  his  triaL  Against  thb  iogimti- 
tude  uie  public  voice  was  raised,  and,  whatever  B. 
might  say  in  his  justification,  he  remained  at  court 
the  object  of  hatnd  to  one  party,  and  of  jealoimr  to 
the  other,  and  the  queen  did  not  appear  indiDed  tn 
do  any  thing  in  his  favour.  In  parliament,  he  oQn> 
ducted  himself,  for  some  time,  with  dignity  and  hide- 
pendenoe.  He  had  been  choaen  member  for  tin- 
county  of  Middlesex,  in  1593,  and  voted  with  the 
popular  party  against  the  measures  of  the  mmisters 
tliough  he  continued  in  the  service  of  the  crown. 
But,  towards  the  end  of  Elisabeth's  reign,  his  perlia- 
mentary  conduct  became  more  servile.  If  any  thine 
can  excuse  him,  it  is  his  poverty,  which  was  so 
great  that  he  was  twice  arreted  for  debL  The  reign 
of  James  I.  was  more  fiivourable  to  him.  The  prnior. 
who  was  ambitious  of  being  considered  a  patron  «it' 
letters,  conferred  upon  him,  in  1603,  the  oidrr  of 
knighthood.  Having  been  commissioned  to  make  ^. 
representation  of  the  oppressions  committed  by  th" 
royal  purveyors  in  the  king^s  name,  he  executed  th* 
task  with  so  much  address  as  to  satidy  both  the  kin; 
and  tlie  parliament.  The  house  of  commons  voted  him 
the  public  thanks,  and  James  made  him  one  of  the 
king*s  counsel,  with  a  pension  of  forty  pounds,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  another  of  sixty  pounds.  His 
situation  now  continually  improved :  be  contzactcd 
an  advantageous  marriage ;  in  1617,  was  made  lor  J 
keeper  of  Uie  seals;  in  1619,  lord  high  cfaaocrllor 
of  England  and  baron  of  Verulam,  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  viscount  St  Alfaan's.  He  might  now  have 
lived  with  splendour,  without  degrading  his  chancfrr 
by  those  acts  which  have  stamcd  his  repntation. 
Nevertheless,  great  compUints  were  nade  anioat 
him.  He  was  accused,  before  tlie  house  of  lom,  i4 
having  received  money  for  grants  of  oAoes  ani 
privileges  under  the  seal  of  state.  He  was  unahle  to 
justify  Himself,  and,  desiring  to  avoid  the  aranificaCMai 
of  a  trial,  confessed  it  is  crimes,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  peen,  beseeching  them  to  limit  hb 
punishment  to  the  loss  of  the  hi^  office  which  be 
had  dishonoured.  After  he  had  acknowledged,  by 
an  explicit  confession,  the  truth  of  almost  all  Ihr 
charges,  notwithstanding  the  intercescjoo  of  the  king, 
and  the  interest  which  uiey  themselves  took  in  our 
of  their  most  distinguished  members,  the  lonls  am- 
tenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  i&40,000,  and  to  be  tBi> 
prisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  pleasure  of  tLr 
king.  He  was  also  declared  lor  ever  incapahlr  of 
pUioe  or  employment,  and  forbidden  to  sit  in  pBri«- 
inent,  or  to  appear  within  the  \f  i^  of  the  oouit. 
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TKis  vmre  snitfiioe  was  doubtless  just ;  ret  it  must 
be  alknrad,  that  he  was  actuated  neither  by  avarice 
nor  coRoptioo  of  heart,  but  that  his  eirors  are  rather 
to  be  Bttributed  to  a  weakness  of  character,  which 
«v  aboed  by  others.  Traits  of  generosity  and  inde- 
pfsdmor,  which  his  life  also  displays,  show  clearly 
tlat  be  knew  and  ndued  Tirtue.  He  was  un&ithfiil 
to  k  bMamse  he  had  not  sufficient  firmness  to  refuse 
tbe  mjMt  drnuuids  of  others.  H  is  sentence  was  not 
rigvoosly  exeatted ;  he  was  soon  released  from  the 
Tmrer,  and  the  rest  of  his  punishment  was,  by 
dr^irBM,  remitted  entirely.  He  sunrived  his  &11  only 
a  lev  yran,  and  died  in  1626. 

All  the  fltodies  and  efibrts  of  this  rreat  man  aimed 
It  s  refonn  in  the  system  <^  human  knowledge.    He 
f  nmioed  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  investigat- 
ed their  relations,  and  attempted  to  arrange  them  ac- 
cording to  the  different  ihcolties  of  the  human  mhid, 
tD  vhich  escfa  belongs.    In  this,  however  he  could 
aot  sooeeed,  for  want  of  a  well-founded  and  natural 
dirisioo  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  ;  for  he  divided 
the  sciences  into  those  of  the  memory,  of  the  under- 
ttmdiof ,  and  of  the  hnagination.    This  he  explains 
in  his  intlmtrmth  Magna,  under  the  head  De  DignHate 
ft  JvpHenHs  SdenOantm,     He  further  perceived 
Uhu,  in  all  the  branches  of  natural  science,  the  only 
«aT  to  tnilh  is  by  the  observation  of  nature.    How 
this  observation  is  to  be  directed,  and  how  nature  is 
to  be  examined,  is  illustrated  in  several  places.     He 
oplained  hb  idieas  oo  this  sul^ect  in  the  above  men- 
tioord  tivatise  {De  DtgnUate,  &c.),  and  in  tlie  Nomtm 
Orgumtm  SaemHantm,    His  universal  genius  liad  at- 
tended to  all  the  sciences;   he  perceived  to  what 
point  fftch  of  them  had  advanced,  what  fiilse  direc- 
tMos  they  had  taken,  and  how  they  were  to  be 
broght  back  to  truth.    As  a  metaphysician,  he  dis- 
pinys  no  less  penetration  than  profoundness  in  his 
vinra  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  of  the  association 
of  idfss,  and  of  the  prejudices  which  surround  us 
frm  ov  cradle,  and  prevent  the  free  exercise  of  rea- 
vxL    As  a  mtiiral  philosopher,  he  brought  forward 
vvry  ingeniotts  views,  and  was  on  the  route  to  several 
inportam  disct»veries.    He  invented  a  kind  of  pneu- 
aatic  nadiine,  by  his  experiments  with  which  he 
was  led  to  sospeci  the  elastknty  and  gravity  of  the 
air,  which  GaJileo  and  Torricelli  aftenrards  discover- 
«d.    He  dcAiiy  imficated  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tm,  whidi  Newton  afterwards  proved.    He  want- 
H  only  experiments  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
peinciples  of  this  power.    He  treated  also  of  natural 
^ory,  but  oaly  in  an  abridged  manner,  in  his  work 
5fAw  S^hantm,  lie    He  wrote  several  treatises  on 
nedioDe;   among  others,  one  on  life  and  death. 
Bat  phyiiQlagy  and  chembtry  were  then  so  imper- 
ftctly  iBdflnlood,  that  he  oomd  not  avoid  fiilling  into 
fvtil  cmn.    The  science  of  law  he  treated  not 
aertly  as  a  lawyer,  bat  as  a  l^islator  and  philoso- 
phy'.   His  apborisnis  are  not  less  remarkable  for 
prafand  Tiews  than  for  vigour  and  precision  of  ex- 
pre«ioa.     Morals  are  the  subject  of  one  of  his  finest 
works,  entitled  Euojft,  or  Sernumei  Fideies—tk  trea- 
^«e  of  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  man  and  of 
ban  relations,  delivered  in  an  eloquent  and  vigo- 
nos  rtyJe.     As  an  historian  he  is  less  distinguished ; 
he  wrote  a  Uatory  of  Henry  VH.    Of  his  knowledge 
of  aoliqaity,  his  work  On  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients 
hnn  wicneaa,  in  which  he  expliOns  the  ancient  fiibles 
^  ingcnioiis  allegories.    He  possessed  a  less  pro- 
ftiund  knoffrledge  of  mathematics,  and  to  this  it  is  to 
htf  asciibad.  Chat  he  who  so  generally  discovered  the 
errors  of  the  human  mind,  and  pointed  out  the  truth, 
i^iptmed  the  Copernican  system.    In  this  point  alone 
he  rtnaiiieil  behind  some  enlightened  men  of  his 
tiae.     In  other  departments  nf  human  investigation, 
he  soared  to  inch  a  height,  tl.at  his  contemporaries 


could  not  fully  estimate  the  extent  of  his  genius,  the 
justness  of  his  views*  and  the  importance  of  his  la- 
bours. >  He  himself  was  his  only  judge,  and,  with  a 
just  pride,  he  says,  in  his  will,  *^  My  name  and  me- 
mory I  bequeath  to  fore^  nations  and  to  my  own 
countrymen,  afker  some  time  be  passed  over.'*  Goethe 
says  of  B.,  **  He  drew  a  ^Kmge  over  the  table  of 
human  knowled|ne."  The  best  edition  of  all  his 
works  appeared  m  London,  in  1765,  in  6  vols,  quarto. 
They  are  partly  hi  English,  partly  hi  LaUn.  The 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  contains  a  popular 
treatise  on  the  Notmm  Organum. 

Bacon,  John,  a  celebrated  English  sculptor,  was 
born  in  Soothwark,  in  1740.  Having  been  appren- 
ticed, at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  Mr  Crispe  of  Bow- 
churdi>yard,  and  employed  in  modelling  and  painting 
small  porcelain  ornaments  for  chhnney  pieces,  his 
ambition  was  awakened  by  beholding  the  models  sent 
by  sculptors  of  eminence  to  be  bakra  in  his  master^ 
potterv-furnaoes  at  Lambeth.  He,  therefore,  set 
himself  about  producing  some  works  of  art  of  a 
simihir  class,  and  such  was  his  diligence,  and  so 
great  his  success,  that  he  obtained  not  fewer  than 
nine  premiums  from  the  society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts.  While  yet  an  apprentice,  he  formed 
a  project  for  making  statues  of  artificial  stooe,  which 
was  afterwards  perfected,  and  is  still  carried  on  in  a 
manu&ctory  in  the  New  Road.  About  1768,  he 
began  to  work  in  marble;  and  shortly  afterwards 
seeing  the  imperfection  of  the  method  then  in  use, 
he  invented  a  new  instrument  for  transferring  the 
form  of  the  model  to  the  marble  (tedmically  called, 
getting  out  the  points),  which  instrument  has  been 
adopt^  smce  hj  other  sculpton.  And,'  indeed, 
when  Canova  came  to  London  and  saw  it,  he  ex- 
pressed  his  admiration  of  it,  and  regretted  he  had 
not  known  it  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life.  In 
1769,  Bacon  obtained  from  the  Royal  Academy  the 
first  gold  medal  given  by  that  society,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  chosen  an  associate.  Having 
produced  and  exhibited  a  statue  of  Mars,  Dr  Blark- 
nam  (afterwards  archbishop  of  York)  employed  him 
to  oroduoe  a  bust  of  his  Majesty,  for  Christ  church 
college,  Oxford.  When  employed  in  modelling  this 
work,  the  king  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  been 
abroad,  and  on  Bacon  answering  in  the  negative^  his 
majesty  said  that  **  he  was  gmd  to  hear  it,  as  he 
would  then  reflect  the  greater  honour  on  his  native 
land."  Having  obtahied  the  royal  patronage  by 
this  bust,  he  was  employed  to  make  a  duplicate  of 
it  for  the  university  of  Gottingen.  In  1777,  he  was 
commissioned  to  prepare  the  model  of  a  monument 
in  honottf  of  Mr  Guy,  the  founder  of  Guy*s  Hospitasl, 
which  afterwards  procured  hun  the  honour  of  exe- 
cuting that  of  lord  Chatham,  ui  Guildhall.  The 
year  Following,  he  was  chosen  taito  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  completed  a  beautiful  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Mra  Draper,  hi  Bristd  cathedral.  His 
other  works  are  too  numaroos  to  be  specified  here, 
but  the  principal  of  them  are  two  groupes  for  the 
interior  of  Somerset  House,  the  statue  of  judge 
Blacksione,  for  All  Souls  college,  Oxford ;  another 
of  Henry  VI.  for  Eton  college ;  the  monument  of 
lord  Chatham  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  statues 
of  Dr  Johnson  and  Mr  Howard,  hi  St  Paul's  cathe- 
dral. Mr  Bacon  died,  August  7, 1799,  leavuig  two 
sons  and  three  daughters,  by  his  first,  and  three  sons, 
by  his  second  wife.  His  second  son,  John,  who  sue* 
ceeded  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  property,  is  also 
a  distinguished  artist,  and  has  performed  several  great 
naUonal  works. 

Bacon,  Roger ;  an  English  moidc,  who,  by  the 

power  of  his  genius,  raised  himself  above  his  time, 

made  astonishing  discoveries  in  several  sciences,  and 

contributed  much  to  the  extension  of  real  know 
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ledge.  He  was  bora  in  1814,  near  Ilchester,  in  the 
ooiinty  of  Somerset,  of  on  old  and  respectable  &mily. 
Following  the  impulse  of  an  inquisitive  spirit,  he 
overcame  all  the  obstacles  opposed  to  his  progress 
by  ignorance  and  superstition.  He  first  enterea  the 
oniversity  of  Oxford,  and  went  afterwards  to  that  of 
Paris,  then  much  firequented,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  much  by  suooessful  study,  and  received  the 
decree  of  doctor  of  theology.  In  1240,  he  returned 
to  England,  where  he  entered  the  order  of  Francis- 
cans, and  fixed  his  abode  at  Oxford.  Natural  phi- 
losophy seems  then  to  have  been  the  chief  olject  of 
his  labours ;  but  this  study  required  expenditure  be- 
yond his  means.  He  met,  however,  with  generous 
friends  of  science,  whose  contributions  enamed  him 
to  purdiase  books,  to  prepare  instruments,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  experiments.  In  examining  the 
secrets  of  nature,  he  made  discoveries,  and  deduced 
results,  which  gained  him  the  admiiation  of  the  en- 
ligfateiMd,  who  comprehended  their  natural  con- 
nexion ;  but  which  appeared  so  extraordinary  to  the 
ignorant,  that  they  were  believed  to  be  works  of 
magic.  This  opinion  was  countenanced  by  the  Jea- 
lousy and  hatred  of  the  monks  of  his  fraternity.  He 
himself  loudly  blamed  the  iffnoranoe  and  corruption 
of  the  clergy,  and  in  particuar  of  the  monks,  and 
even  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,-  representing  the 
necessity  ci  reform.  In  revenge,  they  denounced  to 
the  court  of  Rome  his  dangerous  opinions  and  aston- 
ishing operations,  whk:h  thcT  attributed  to  the  agency 
of  the  devil.  The  pope  foraade  him  to  teach  at  the 
university.  He  was  soon  afkermuds  thrown  into  pri- 
son, prevented  firom  holding  communication  with  any 
peison,  and  even  deprived  of  necessary  food.  Among 
the  few  enlightened  individuals,  who  adnUred  his 
genius  and  pitied  his  misfortunes,  was  the  cardinal 
bishop  of  Sabina,  papal  legate  in  England,  who  no 
sooner  ascended  the  papal  chair,  under  the  name  of 
Oemsni  JK,  than  he  liberated  him,  and  took  him 
under  his  protection.  Clement  demanded  a  collec- 
tion of  all  his  works;  udod  which  B.  wrote  that 
work,  which  was  afterwards  printed,  under  the  title 
of  Onus  MtnuM,  and  sent  it  to  him  by  his  fi&vourite 
disciple,  John  of  Paris,  in  1867.  Under  Clement's 
suooessor,  Nicholas  III.,  the  general  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, Hleronymus  ab  Escolo,  dedared  himself 
against  B.,  forbade  the  reading  of  his  writings, 
and  issued  an  order  for  his  imprisonment,  which 
was  confirmed  by  Uie  pope.  This  new  confinement 
lasted  ten  yean ;  and  when  Hteronymus  ab  Esculo 
was  elected  pope,  uiider  the  name  of  Nkholtu  JV,^  B. 
vainly  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the  iimocenoe 
and  utility  of  his  hibours,  by  sending  him  a  treatise 
On  the  Means  of  avoiding  the  Infirmities  of  Old 
Age.  After  the  death  of  NichoUs  lY.,  he  regained 
his  liberty  by  the  hiteroession  of  some  distlnguiUied 
Englishmen,  and  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  wrote 
a  Compendium  of  Theology,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards, according  to  some,  in  1292,  or,  as  othen 
think,  in  1294. 

Though  an  extraordinary  man,  B.  could  not  en- 
tirelj  free  himself  from  the  prejudices  of  his  time. 
He  believed  in  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  in  astro- 
logy. There  are  to  be  round  in  his  writings  new 
and  ingenious  views  on  optics,  e.  g.,  on  the  renaction 
of  light,  on  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects,  on 
the  magnified  appearance  of  the  sun  and  moon  miien 
in  the  norizon,  8cc  He  describes  very  exactly  the 
nature  and  effects  of  convex  and  concave  lenses,  and 
speaks  of  their  application  to  the  purposes  of  reading, 
and  of  viewing  distant  objects,  both  terrestrial  ami 
celestial ;  and  it  is  easy  to  prove  finom  his  writings, 
that  he  was  either  the  inventor  or  improver  of  ue 
telescope.  He  also  ^ves  descriptions  of  the  camera 
•imtruf  and  of  the  buining-i^.    He  made,  too, 


several  chemical  dfsooveries.  In  one  pboe  be  maks 
of  an  inextinguishable  fire,  which  was  profaaUy  a 
kind  of  phosphorus:  in  another,  he  sap  that  an 
artificial  fire  could  be  prepared  with  saltpetie  and 
other  ingredients,  v^ch  ^^Nild  bora  atthe  matest 
distance,  and  by  means  of  which  thunder  and  l^gfat> 
ning  could  be  imitated :  a  poftkm  of  this  miztnre,  of 
the  sise  of  an  inch,  property  prepared,  wooid  destroy 
a  whole  army,  and  even  a  city,  with  a  treBcodooB 
explosion,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  light:  and,  in 
another  place,  he  says  decidedly,  that  thonder  and 
lightning  could  be  imitated  by  means  of  altnetre, 
smphnr,  and  cfaarooaL  Hence  he  had  alreaoy  an 
idea  of  gunpowder.  He  was  so  well  vened  inGnA 
and  Henrew,  and  wrote  Latin  with  such  eieganoe 
and  clearness,  that  his  acquirements  in  these  respects 
would  alone  secure  hhn  a  high  character.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  geography  and  astronoaDy, 
as  appears  by  his  discovery  of  the  erron  of  thie 
calenoar,  and  their  causes,  and  by  his  proposab  lor 
correcting  them,  in  which  he  approached  very  nrar 
to  truth.  He  hhnself  made  a  oonected  calendar,  of 
which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian  library.  Even 
in  moral  philosophy,  B.has  laid  down  some  excellent 
precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  is,  in  every  re- 
spect, entitled  to  remembrance  as  a  great  philnophcr 
and  a  wonderful  man. 

Bactbiana,  or  Bactria  ;  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
vinces of  ancient  Persia,  and,  before  Cyras,  a  power- 
ful kingdom,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  noted  fcr 
bravery.  On  the  north  and  east,  it  was  boonfad  by 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  the  Oxna,  now 
GihoH  ;  on  the  south,  it  stretched  along  the  JPlarapa- 
misus ;  on  the  west,  it  reached  Maigiana.  On  ac- 
count of  its  situation  and  fertility,  ithadmnde  gnat 
progress  in  civilisation  at  a  verr  early  period.  The 
Persians  derived  their  mythology,  religion,  and 
architecture  fixmi  Bactria.  Bessua  here  declared 
himself  sovereign  of  Asia,  after  the  destiuctian  ofotfie 
Persian  mooanSy.  It  is  tobe  regretted,  that  oar  know- 
ledge of  this  country  is  but  slight  Even  the  com- 
pamons  of  Alexander  give  no  particular  acooont  df  iL 

Badajoz,  or  Badajox  (with  the  Romaaa,  Pom 
Augtuta) ;  the  fortified  capital  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
vince Estremadura,  on  the  (eft  bank  of  the  Goadana, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  twcnty-Cwn 
arches.  B.  lies  not  fiir  from  the  Portngueae  fron* 
tiers,  and  has  14,000  inhabitants.  Loo.  0*  4r  W«; 
laL  88*  49"  K. ;  eighty-two  miles  N.  N.  W.  ofSevilk. 
B.  contahis  a  cannon  fbundery,  and  is  a  fafahop^  see. 
It  was  besieged,  in  the  wars  with  Napoleon,  tlnee 
times  by  the  British.  After  the  «pBhi^  ^ 
Massena  ftom  Portugal,  and  his  retreat  tbrosch 
Estremadura,  it  was  the  chief  ol^  of  the  BHUrii 
general  to  take  B.,  which  the  Fk«icb  ted  jiniiMiil 
from  March  10,  1811,  as  well  as  CincUjfloi^igo 
and  Almeida.  After  the  capture  of  Oliveosa  (AMI 
16, 1811),  Wellington  caused  B.  to  be  invested ;  but» 
as  Soult  approached  to  its  succour,  he  was  oUigcd  to 
raise  the  siege,  May  14.  After  the  battfea  of 
Fuentes  d'Onor  and  Albufera,  B.  was  faoimd  a 
second  time,  May  25 ;  but,  after  aeveaal  iBBBceMiful 
attacks,  Wellhigton  raised  the  siege,  June  16^  1811. 
After  the  capture  of  Ciudad-Rodr^  (Jan.  19, 18IS), 
Wellington  commenced  the  third  siege,  Marc^  17, 
with  16/XX)  men,  and,  on  the  6th  of  April,  took  1^ 
city  by  storm,  after  a  sanguinary  oonflicL  The  gar- 
rison, together  with  the  commander,  general  PlS^ 
pon,  were  made  Drisoners.  Thebeaicgenloitaevanf- 
two  officers,  and  963  men  killed ;  366  oiBoefs,  and 
3483  men  wounded.— In  the  peace  of  B.,  eondoM 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  6th  June,  1801«  Porta. 
gal  promised  to  shut  its  harbours  against  the  Brtttfi. 
Spain  retaUied  OUvensa,  and  its  feerritoirj  alow  Uw 
Guadiana.    See  Portugal. 
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BA9iir,ciBiKNIiiehyof;  goremed  bj  a  ftmilyof 
pnee^  w£o  dfrive  their  origin  from  Godfrey,  a  duke 
tf  the  Akmaonif  who  defended  his  ooimtry  till  his 
dnth,  in  709,  against  the  attempts  of  the  PVanks. 
la  I80I,  the  government  devolYed  upon  Charies 
Loos  Frederic,  wIm>,  in  1806,  was  married  to  Steph- 
•aie  Udie  Adrienne  Napoleone,  an  adopted  daugh- 
nrof  NapoIcQo.  After  his  death,  Dec.  8,  1818,  as 
he  left  BO  male  descendants,  his  uncle,  Loids  William 
AflfBBtoB,  became  his  successor,  with  the  title  of 


Uoyi  thepeace  of  Luneville,  the  territory  of  Baden 

oontained  1631  square  miles,  with  210,000  inhabit- 

liili.    At  this  peace,  169  square  miles,  with  26,000 

iahibituits,  were  given  up,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 

l)r70  aiaare  miles,  with  245,000  inhabitants,  were 

Ctined.    Blay  1,  1803,  the  maigmve  reodved  the 

diguiif  of  elector.    By  the  peace  of  Presburg,  which 

n-iond  Brisgwi  to  Baden,  and  liy  her  aoceasion  to 

the  ooafedffttion  of  the  Rhine,  to  which  she  owes 

(he  gnad-docal  title,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 

mUT  part  of  the  territory  of  the  prince  of  Furaten- 

ong,  01  the  landgreviate  of  Clettgau,  and  of  the 

principality  of  Leiningen,  &c.,  as  well  as  by  the  ex- 

duDffe  of  lands  with  Wurtemberg,  in  1810,  which 

added  to  Baden  almost  30,000  new  subjects,  the  sise 

of  her  temtory  has  been  enlarged  to  5900  square 

Biles,  with  1,145,000  inhabitants.     This  was  the 

mmber  of  inhabitants  hi  1826.    In  1822,  there  were 

1^)90,910,  Boooniing  to  oflfcial  papers,  showing  an 

isorase  at  the  nte  of  one  and  fbrty-eiffht  hundredths 

ifflnaliy.    The  hereditary  hinds  (Ba&n-Baden  and 

Biden-Duriach)  contain,  exclusive  of  the  territories 

ceded,  1080  square  miles,  with  217,361  inhabitants ; 

sod  the  whole  of  the  acquisitions  have  been  estimated 

at  sboot  4450  square  miles,  with  750,000  inhabitants  ; 

VDoog  which,  however,  some  seigniories  seem  not  to 

he  comprehended.    The  grand-duchy  contained,  in 

1819,  eight  se^niories,  comprismg  1315  square  mUes, 

•ad  196,000  tafaabitants,  and  a  taxable  capital  of 

139,306,000  florins,  besides  eighty-one  independent 

(■niprieton,  with  635  square  miles,  120,000  inhabi- 

laots,  and  99,043,000  florins  taxable  capital.  Setting 

ih«se  aside,  there  remafai  under  the  exclusive  oon- 

mi  of  the  sovereign,  about  8800  square  miles,  with 

6*<VO0O  inhabitants,  and  535,531,000  florins  taxable 

capitaL    The  flnance  regulations  for  1825, 1826,and 

IWr  flxed  the  revenue  of  the  state  at  9,320,280 

flurias,  ftxn  which  are  to  be  deducted  the  expenses 

of  the  admittistntion,  2,110,465  florins.    According 

10  the  biKicei  of  1820,  Baden  had  but  14/X)5,ldo 

floriot  of  debts.    After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  the 

piad-duke  of  Baden  left  the  confederation  of  the 

Hhiae,  and,  in  1815,  Joined  the  Geiman  confedcra- 

tioB,  in  the  diet  of  which  he  has  the  seventh  place, 

sod  in  the  grnenl  assembly  (plenum)  three  votes. 

The  countfy  ci  Baden,  one  of  the  most  fertile  m 
rinrnaoy,  extends  to  a  great  length,  but  with  little 
vvldi,  ahmir  the  Rhine,  from  its  outlet  firom  lake 
f'oQtfanee  U»  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar,  and  con- 


fttts  mostly  of  a  fertile  plain,  with  excellent  com- 
Mdt  snd  vineyards,  washed  on  the  west  by  the 
Rhmp,  nd  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  Oden-wald 
•ad  the  Black  Forest,  of  both  which  moontafais  con- 
■idoahle  pafta  belong  to  this  grand-duchy,  and  con- 
tnhge  ID  its  bcnntiliii  scenery,  among  which  the 


)  and  the  pictnresoue  valley  of 
the  Mo^  are  IdlsdnguUicd.  The  chief  productions 
«e  giain,  wUdi  is  abumiant,  hi  paiticdar,  q)elt,  a 
umt  plenty  of  fruit  fm  the  warm  regions  of  the 
Brrgstiaaoe,  Blmonli,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts  are 
knuS^  of  wbicfaagreat  deal  is  exported,  tobacco, 
•adder,  excellent  hemp,  and  good  wines,  many 
bnli  of  whkh  are  esteemed  hi  foreign  countries. 
The  foems  are  likewise  in  an  excellent  condition,  { 


as  the  former  grand-duke  was  careful  to  preserve 
.  them,  whilst  other  princes'  of  Germany  wasted  their 
woods.  By  means  of  mercantile  societies,  and  the 
easy  communication  afforded  by  the  rivers  Murg, 
Kensig,  and  Rhine,  considerable  commerce  hi  wood 
has  been  carried  on  between  Baden,  France,  and 
Holland.  The  raising  of  cattle  is  ejctensively  pur- 
sued in  the  regions  of  the  Black  Forest.  In  the 
mountains,  minerals  of  various  kinds  are  found,  but 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  salt.  From  the  sands  of  the 
Rhine  gold  is  washed,  of  which  Baden,  hi  former 
times,  coined  ducats,  bearing  the  inscription^  Sie/ul" 
geni  lUora  Rhenu  The  manufiMitures  are  limited. 
They  employ  about  10,000  persons.  Most  of  them 
are  in  Manheim,  Pibraheim,  and  Carlsruhe.  The 
manufactures  of  jewelry,  of  toys,  and  trinkets,  at 
Fforaheim,  of  which  there  are,  at  present,  twenty-one, 
producing  annually  wares  to  the  amount  of  600,000 
florins,  are  generally  known.  A  peculiar  bramsh  of 
industry,  among  the  inhabitants  of^the  BbM^L  Forest, 
is  the  making  dr  wooden  docks.  This  business  em- 
ploys about  700  workmen,  who  furnish  annually 
above  100,000  clocks,  which  are  sold  all  over  Europe 
and  in  America.  The  exports  of  the  country,  how* 
ever,  consist  rather  of  its  natural  productions  than  of 
its  manufactures,  and  are  easUy  transported  alonr  its 
good  roads,  and  the  navigable  riven  Rhine,  Neocart 
and  Midne.  On  account  of  its  situation  between 
Geraiany,  Fkance,  and  Switserland,  Baden  derives 
much  advantaffe  from  its  carrying  trade.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  i^bitantB  are  of  the  Catholic  church, 
though  the  giand-duke  is  a  Lutheran.  For  the  in- 
struction of  the  Protestant  youth,  and  for  the  country 
schools,  wfaidi  are  everywhere  established,  teachera 
are  educated  in  the  seminary  at  Carlsruhe.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  promotion  of  learning  by  the 
Latin  schools,  academies,  and  gymnasiums,  and  by 
the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Freiberg.  On  the 
Sd  of  May,  1819,  the  grawl-duke  estaUished  the 
following  division  of  the  state :  the  capital,  Carlsruhe, 
belongs  to  no  cinde,  but  is  immediately  subject  tc 
the  mmister  of  the  mterior;  the  rest  of  the  state  is 
divided  into  six  drdes.  Since  that  time,  hi  conse- 
quence of  the  convention  with  Bavaria  and  Austria 
(Rnnkfort,  July  10, 1819),  the  Austrian  county  Ho- 
hengeroldsedc  (near  the  Black  Forest,  contahihig 
5S  square  miles  and  4fiOO  hihabitants,  and  yieldbig  a 
revenue  of  34,000  florins)  has  been  incorporated  with 
Baden,  for  ^ich  she  gave  up  to  Austria  a  proper* 
Uonal  part  of  Werthehn. 

The  grand-dudiy  of  Baden  anciently  enjoyed,  like 
almost  all  the  cooi^es  of  Europe,  a  constitution  hi 
which  the  estates  were  reprssented.  This  was,  how* 
ever,  flnally  lost,  like  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the 
other  states.  After  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
the  dukes  of  Baden  were  absolute,  till  the  reignfaig 
grand-duke,  hi  1818,  bestowed  on  his  subjects  a  con- 
stitntkm,  proceedhig,  like  the  Fk«nch,  from  the  prince 
alooe  (coiutiiuHoH  octroy^),  and  not  oonsistinff  of  a 
compact  between  the  people  and  the  prince,  like  the 
Enfftish  constitution,  or  that  of  Wurtemberg.  Tho 
legislature  of  Baden  now  consists  of  two  dmmbers. 
To  the  fint  one  belong,  borides  the  peers,  eicfat  de- 
puties of  the  nobihty,  one  deputy  of  each  of  Uie  uni- 
veratties  of  Baden,  the  Catholic  bishop,  and  a  Pro* 
testant  prehite;  and  the  grand  duke  can  besides 
nomhiate  eight  members,  wnhout  reference  to  their 
birth  or  sta&n.  Accordingly,  the  flrst  chamber  may 
consist  of  twenty-eight  members.  The  second  cham* 
her  consists  of  sixty-three  deputies ;  one  for  about 
16,000  souls.  Every  dtisen  and  officer  of  govern- 
ment may  partake  hi  the  elections.  A  depu^  must 
possess  either  a  taxable  property  of  10,000  florins,  or 
some  oflioe  which  gives  him  an  income  of  at  least 
1500  florins.  In  1819,  the  chambers  assembled  fcr 
3  a— as 
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the  first  time,  but  were  dissolved  July  28,  because 
they  could  not  agree  with  each  other  or  wiUi  the 
ministry.  In  18SX),  they  were  assembled  again,  and, 
though  the  dissensions  had  by  no  means  subsided, 
they  affreed  on  some  important  measures — the  aboli- 
tion (« the  remains  of  bond-service,  the  responsibility 
of  ministers,  &c.  The  discussions  have  been,  pub- 
lished by  each  of  the  chambers,  at  Carlsruhe. 

BADDf  (a  German  word  signifying  bathing) ;  the 
name  of  three  cities  &mous  for  their  oaths. 

1.  Baden  in  Suabia,  with  418  houses  and  S2(K)  in- 
habitants {Cwiias  Aurelia  afuensis  of  the  Romans),  in 
later  times,  during  600  years,  the  residence  of  the 
margrave  of  Baden,  situated  in  a  chanming  vale, 
about  two  leagues  from  the  river  Rhine.  The  castle 
affi>rds,  from  ail  sides,  the  most  splendid  prospects. 
It  contains  a  number  of  subterranean  vaults,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  served  as  a  seat  of  the  secret 
court  of  criminal  lustice,  called  the  Feme.  They 
were  probably  made  by  the  Romans.  The  hall  of 
antiquities  (museum  paiao-iechnicum)  contains  Ro- 
man monuments,  which  have  been  found  in  the  vici- 
nity. The  college  church  of  the  Jesuits  is  disUn- 
guished  by  the  sepulchres  of  the  margraves.  It  has 
six  altar- pieces,  pahited  by  Lill,  after  Guido  Reni. 
Baden  has  twenty-six  mineral  springs,  the  principal 
of  which  has  a  temperature  of  iao»  Fahrenheit,  and 
afibrds,  in  twenty-four  hours,  7,345,440  cubic  inches 
of  water.  The  rock  from  which  it  issues  is  even  now 
covered  in  part  with  marble  of  Carrara,  and  was  pro- 
bably a  Roman  bath.  In  the  former  bath  for  the 
poor,  there  are  also  remains  of  Roman  baths.  In  the 
Hoilenquelle  (hell-spring),  of  144«  Fahrenheit,  meat 
is  cooked.  There  is  a  b£h  for  the  poor  kept  in  good 
Older  tiefore  the  Geresbach  gate. 

2.  Baden  in  Lower  Austria^  with  400  houses  and 
2400  inhabitants.  Its  situation,  on  rocky  hills  of 
limestone,  is  beautiful  Near  the  park  of  the  bath 
of  Theresa,  with  its  beautiful  alleys,  is  the  lime-rock 
from  which  the  medicinal  spring  bubbles  out  The 
temperature  ^of  the  baths  is  92«— 97«  Fahrenheit. 
The  hottest  of  them  are  the  Ursprung,  the  Ladies' 
bath,  and  Joseph's  bath.  There  are  twelve  in  all. 
They  are  built  in  such  a  way,  that  each  of  them  can 
contain  from  forty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 
Whoever  wishes  to  bathe  in  private,  can  do  so  at  a 
particular  hour.  The  common  both,  however,  is 
preferred.  On  mount  Calvary  there  are  vapour- 
oaths.  The  cave  at  the  Ursprung  is  noted  for  a  salt 
deposited  on  its  base,  which  is  called  taU  of  Baden. 
The  number  of  foreigners,  who  annually  visit  Baden, 
is  estimated  to  be  from  7000  to  8000. 

3.  B€uien  in  Switserland,  in  the  canton  Aaigau,  on 
the  Limmat,  is  a  very  pleasant  country,  lie  Ro- 
mans here  founded  a  city,  on  account  of  the  medici- 
nal waters,  and  built  a  castle  at  a  place  where  now 
stands  the  city.  In  later  times,  the  assemblies  of  tlte 
representatives  of  the  Swiss  fedemtion  were  held 
here  till  1712. 

Badbv,  peace  of,  concluded  between  Germany  and 
France,  Sept.  7,  1714.    See  Rastadt. 

Badsn-Badbv  (Louis  William  I.),  Margrave  of; 
grandson  of  the  margrave  William  I.  of  £den-Ba- 
den ;  bom  at  Paris,  April  8, 1G65,  where  Louis  XIV. 
was  his  god&ther.  Tlie  princess  of  Carignano,  his 
mother,  wished  to  educate  hhn  at  Para,  but  his 
&ther  luid  grandfiither  secretly  took  him  away,  when 
be  was  but  three  months  old,  that  he  might  pass  his 
childhood  among  the  people  whom  he  was  aestined 
to  govern.  He  served  bis  first  campaign  under 
Montecoculi,  against  Turenne  in  Alsace,  where  tiiis 
great  general  tell.  The  prince  of  Baden  was  order- 
ed to  harass  the  retreat  of  the  French  army,  which  he 
did  with  suooeas  tillCond6  took  the  command.  Monte- 
coculi gave  in  his  resignation,  and  the  duke  of  Lor- 


roine  succeeded  htm.  Louis  served  under  tbb 
general  until  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  when  he 
returned,  in  1678,  to  his  margiaviaie.  When  the 
war  between  Austria  and  Turkey  broke  out,  he 
threw  himself,  with  a  body  of  tnwps,  into  Vieom, 
which  was  besieged  by  the  Turks.  The  duke  of 
Lorraine,  and  the  king  of  Poland,  Sobieski,  came  to 
the  relief  of  this  capital,  and  Louis  eficcted  a  Jooc- 
tion  with  them  by  a  vigorous  sally.  The  city  was 
relieved,  the  Turks  retired  In  disorder,  and  Louis 
gained  several  victories.  He  subsequently  received 
Uie  command  in  chief  of  the  imperkd  army  on  the 
Danube,  and  defeated  the  Turks,  Sept  24, 1689,  at 
Nissa,  and  Aug.  19, 1691,  at  Salenkemen.  In  1693, 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  inpenBl 
army  in  Germany,  against  the  French;  he  retook 
Heidelberg,  and  afterwards  visited  England  to  con- 
cert with  king  William  the  plan  of  operationi  apinst 
France.  He  opened  the  campaign  in  the  spring  of 
1694,  invaded  Alsace,  baffled  the  vigilance  of  the 
duke  of  Lorges,  and  showed  the  grratest  activity, 
though  he  suffered  violently  fitim  t£e  gout  Whni 
the  Uirone  of  Poland  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  So- 
bieski,  in  1697,  he  was  among  the  competiton  tor 
the  crown ;  but  FredeHc  Augustas  II.,  elector  of 
Saxony,  gauied  the  priie,  and  the  margrave  letnraed, 
after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  into  his  own  ooantvy. 
When  the  Spanish  war  of  suocesaioa  broke  out,  be 
commanded  the  imperial  army,  and,  in  1702,  took 
Landau,  notwithstandmg  its  valiant  resistance.  In 
1703,  he  showed  his  talents  in  the  art  of  fortifioatioD, 
by  laying  out  the  frmous  lines  of  SCoUbofen,  which 
extended  from  the  Black  Forest,  through  ^ihl,  to 
StoUhofen  and  the  Rhine.  Yet  the  fortune  of  war 
proved  at  last  less  favourable  to  him,  of  which  his 
excessive  caution,  owing  to  his  bad  health,  and  the 
poor  condition  of  the  army  of  the  empire,  were  the 
causes.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his 
time,  and  was  never  really  £feated«  After  having 
made  twenty-six  campaigns,  commanded  at  twenty* 
five  sieges,  and  fought  thirteen  battles,  he  died  nt 
Rastadt,  Jan.  4, 1707. 

Badinoch  ;  a  mountainous  district  in  Invcnicaa- 
shire,  33  miles  in  length,^  and  27  in  breadth.  It  is 
watered  by  the  river  Spey,  seven!  extensive  lochs, 
and  a  few  rivulets.  Much  of  the  sur&ce  is  oovend 
with  forests  of  natural  growth,  abounding  with  game. 
Between  Spey  bridge  and  Pitmain  are  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  camp  sSjacent  to  which  have  been  found 
a  tripod,  also  an  urn  containing  adies.  Badraoch 
gave  title  of  baron  to'  the  Cumyns,  which  was  for- 
feited in  1306.    The  population  of  the  district  is 


Badins,  Francis ;  an  historical  and  poctnitpahiter, 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1751.  He  was  highly  cifeeenrd. 
The  news  of  his  brother  having  been 
caused  his  death  in  1 803. 

Badges  (melesy  Briss.) ;  a  senos  of  m 
quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  plantigiade  tribe,  whidh 
place  the  soles  ot  the  hinder  feet  on  the  pvnnd  ia 
walking.  The  head  of  the  animals  pertaining  to  thin 
genus  is  very  sunihir  to'tome  of  the  smaller  varieties 
of  dogs,  having  a  moderately  elong^ed  snoot,  Bsall 
eyes,  and  short,  rounded  ears.  The  teeth  bear  a 
considerable  resemblance,  in  figure  and  ananmncnt, 
to  those  of  the  bear,  to  whidi  genus  that  of  &e  hnd- 
ger  is  dosely  allied.  The  booy  is  large,  supported 
on  short,  stout  legs,  and  the  paws  are  enveloped 
by  the  integument  so  as  to  leave  bat  a  small  put 
free,  and  are  provided  with  long,  curved  daws,  es- 
pecially  adapted  for  burrowinr.  The  motions  of  tli^ 
oadger  are  dow,  and  the  belly  appears  to  be  trailed 
alon^  the  ground,  although  the  length  of  hair  on  tlie 
inferior  pert  of  the  body  makes  this  trailing  appesv 
greater  than  it  really  is.    Posaeasing  a  considnaftila 
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itra^  of  limb^  and  daws  especially  Euited  for 
the  poipow,  the  badger  excavates  a  long  and  wind- 
ing cifeni,  at  the  extremity  of  which  it  sleeps  se- 
osRly  duriag  the  day-time.  At  night,  it  comes  out 
tosetktor  its  food,  which  consists  either  of  vege- 
tables,  insects,  or  small  birds,  &&— a  regimen  which 
shows  the  similarity  of  this  genus  to  the  Sear  as  much 
M  its  fenend  resembUmoe  of  structure.  When  at- 
tickedby  dogs  or  other  enemies,  the  badger  defends 
itself  with  great  resolution,  and  inflicts  many  severe 
vraods  00  the  aggressors  before  it  is  finally  vanquish- 
ed. U  is,  therefore,  often  cruelly  made  sport  of  by  dog- 
(aocien,  who  phioe  it  in  a  long  box,  and  set  their 
frvooritci  to  dimw  it  out.  Foxes  often  drive  out  the 
biiger  tnm  his  den,  and  enlarge  it  for  their  own 
sse.  On  the  whole,  the  badger  is  a  harmless  crea- 
ture, sddom  seen  unless  huntMl  for,  and  doing  very 
little  iojury,  except  when  greatly  multiplied.  The 
fentle  hrings  forth  three  or  four  at  a  litter. 

Only  two  species  of  the  badger  are  known,  the 
Europom  (Jf.  vuigaru)  and  American  {M,  Labrado- 
rw).  The  European  badger  has  a  broad,  white 
stripe  ihxB  its  forehead  down  to  the  nose ;  and  a 
looffitudinal  black  stripe  begins  between  the  eye 
andmnt,  on  each  side,  dilating  as  it  goes  back- 
vaid,  until  it  includes  the  eye  uid  the  ear,  behind 
wiiich  it  tenninates.  The  hair  covering  the  body  is 
htnh,  kng,  acattered,  and  of  three  odours,  white, 
Mack,  and  red,  dUTering  in  the  proportion  of  these 
tints  in  dUferect  parts.  Black  is  the  predominant 
eoloar  on  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body. -.The  Ameri- 
cm  badger  is  only  found  in  the  remote  western 
tmifeones  of  the  United  States,  and  in  some  oerts  of 
the  British  possessions  hi  America.  It  is  very  different 
Mn  the  finropeaB  in  phvsiognomy,  having  a  fore- 
hod  projecting^  considerably  above  the  root  of  the 
Mse,  which,  in  the  Eurroean  species,  forms  a  con- 
tiouuQs  ime  with  the  forehead,  and  in  having  a 
longer  tail,  covered  with  long  hair,  reaching  almost 
tA  the  grannd  when  the  animal  is  walking.  The 
tail  of  the  Eoiopean  badger  is  not  more  than  half  the 
l«i«th  of  the  legs.  The  colour  of  the  American 
l>K%er  is  chiety  greyish,  and  lighter  than  that  of  the 
European.  The  weight  of  the  American  species  is 
frtta  M  to  18  pounds. 

Baou,  Domingo ;  a  Spanish  traveller,  who,  under 
siitfttlar  ciremnatanoes,  visited,  in  1803  and  the  four 
fiiilowiaff  years,  the  Mohammedan  countries  border- 
ipj;  on  the  Mediterranean.  During  the  whole  of  his 
toor,  he  professed  to  be  a  Mussulimm,  which  charac- 
ter lie  hiid  qualified  himself  to  support,  by  submitting 
to  oiTBacirion,  He  travelled  under  the  denomina- 
t«Q  oC  Alt  Bey  d  AbboMMt^  which  style  he  also  as- 
wd  in  his  tnveb,  published  in  French  at  Paris, 
bf  Didot,  in  1814,  2  vols.  8vo;  and  about  the  same 
t>me  m  EocUshat  London.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
he  was  employed  as  a  politiGal  agent  by  the  prince  of 
preop,  at  tlie  Instigatkn  of  Napoleon.  His  peculiar 
vioation  and  religiotts  profession  gave  him  opportu- 
B'lics  for  making  many  observations  which  could  not 
r  10  other  tnvdlcrs ;  and  his  volumes  are  curious 


ud  tntcreating,  tbongh  rather  tinctiured  with  an  air 
(^  enggeimtion,  somewhat  excusable  in  a  person 
plared  in  such  extnordinary  dreumstances.  Burek- 
kanh,  another  Oriental  traveller,  who  heard  of  Ali 
B«7  St  Aleppo,  gives  the  foUowinf^  account  of  hhn  : 
**  He  called  himself  ^/i  Ay,  and  professed  to  be  bom 
nf  Tvinan  pnrents  in  %Ndn,  and  to  have  received  his 
fdaraika  in  that  country.  Spanish  appears  to  lie 
fa%  native  language,  besides  which  he  spoke  French, 
A  iictle  Italian,  and  the  Moggrebeyan  dialect  of 
AraUc,  bnt  bndly.  He  came  to  Aleppo  by  the  way 
*  of  Ckiro,  Yaflh,  and  Damascus,  with  the  strongest 
Irttm  of  fwoooiainiditicn  from  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  all  ila  agents,  and  an  open  credit  upon  them. 


He  seemed  to  be  a  particular  friend  of  the  prince  of 
peace,  for  whom  he  was  collecting  antiques;  and, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  known  tliat  he  was 
afterwards  received  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  at 
his  arrival  in  Constantinople,  ne  must  have  been  a 
man  of  distinction.  The  description  of  his  figure, 
and  what  is  related  of  hiS  travels,  called  to  my  re- 
collection the  Spaniard  Badia,  and  hfs  miniature  in 
your  library.  He  was  a  man  of  middling  sise,  lonff, 
thin  head,  black  eyes,  large  nose,  long  Uack  beara, 
and  feet  that  indicated  the  fonner  wearing  of  tight 
shoes.  He  professed  to  have  travelled  in  Barbary, 
to  liave  crossed  the  Lybian  desert,  between  Barbary 
and  Egypt,  and,  from  Cairo,  to  have  gone  to  Mecca 
and  bw;k.  He  travelled  with  Eastern  magnificence, 
but  here  he  was  rather  shy  of  showing  himself  out  of 
doors :  he  never  walked  out  but  on  Fridays,  to  the 
prayers  of  noon  in  the  great  mosque.  One  of  the 
before-mentioned  dervishes  told  me  that  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  talking  alxNit  this  Ali  Bey  at 
Damascus  and  Hamar :  they  suspected  him  of  being 
a  Christian ;  but  his  great  liberality,  and  the  pressing 
letters  which  he  brought  to  all  people  ot  conse- 
quence, stopped  all  foruier  inquiry.  He  was  busily 
employed  in  arranging  and  putting  in  order  his  jour- 
nal during  the  two  months  of  his  stay  at  Aleppo.  ** 
This  traveller  died  in  his  native  country,  some  time 
afber  his  return  to  Europe. 

Bahit,  Jean ;  also  Barth  ;  bom  at  Dunkirk, 
1651 ;  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman ;  according  to 
some,  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Corban,  in  the  district 
of  Monster,  and  the  canton  of  Beme,  where  his 
fiimiiy  lives  at  present.  He  raised  himself,  imder 
Louis  X I  v.,  to  tlie  rhiik  of  commodore.  The  Dutch, 
Engli^,  and  Sponish  called  him  the  French  devil.  The 
marine  of  Louis  XIV.  owed  principally  to  this  rough 
mariner  the  respect  which  it  enjoyed  fmm  other  na- 
tions. B.  happening  to  be  at  VersoiUps,  the  monarch 
said  to  him,  '*  Jean  Baert,  I  have  made  you  a  com- 
modore.'* •  Sire,  then  you  liave  done  well,"  answer- 
ed the  mariner.  The  courtiers  laughed ;  but  Louis 
told  them,  ^  This  is  the  answer  of  a  man  who  feels 
his  own  worth."  B.  brought  into  port  a  niunber  of 
Dutch  and  English  vessels,  burned  others,  landed  at 
Newcastle,  ana  hiid  waste  the  neighlxMiring  country. 
In  1692,  with  a  fleet  of  tliree  sail,  he  met  the  Dutch 
fleet,  loaded  with  com  from  the  Baltic,  .put  to  flight 
the  escort,  and  took  sixteen  merchantmen.  In  1694, 
when  there  was  a  scaroity  of  com  in  France,  he  suc- 
ceeded several  times,  notwithstanding  the  watdifiil. 
ness  of  the  Englbh,  in  bringing  into  the  harbour  of 
Dunkirk  ships  loaded  with  this  article.  Once  he  de- 
livered a  number  of  such  vessels,  in  tlie  boldest  man. 
ner,  finom  the  Dutch,  into  whose  hands  they  had  ftl. 
len,  and  received,  in  consequence,  letten  of  nobility. 
After  having  passed  the  English,  in  1696,  who  block- 
aded  the  harlxiur  with  a  fleet  tliree  times  as  strong 
as  his  own,  he  met  the  Dutch  fleet,  from  the  Baltic, 
consisthig  of  110  sail,  and  convoyed  by  five  frigates. 
The  escort,  witli  forty  ships,  soon  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Dunkirk,  tliir- 
teen  Dutch  ships  of  the  line  appeared,  and,  to  avoid 
a  very  unequal  combat,  he  was  obliged  to  bum  the 
greater  part  of  his  captiu-es.  The  peace  of  Ryswick 
put  a  stop  to  the  deeds  of  this  valiant  oflScer.  He 
spent  the  Ust  years  of  his  life  at  Dunkirk,  and  died 
Uiere  ui  1702. 

BArrtN,  William ;  an  Englisli  navigator  of  the  17th 
century,  fiimoiis  for  his  di<iCoveries  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions. He  visited  West  Greenland  in  1612,  agifm 
in  1615,  and  made  a  voyage  to  Spitsbergen  hi  I6N. 
In  1623  and  1024  he  aKsertained  the  limits  of  that 
vast  bilet  of  the  sea,  since  distinguished  by  tlie  ap- 
pellaUon  of  Baflin'k  Bay.  Tlie  time  of  his  death  is 
not  reoofded. 
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Baffin's  Bat  ;  the  largest  and  mMt  northern  gulf 
onUieeaateniooastof  North  America;  between  70> 
and  ao«  N.  lat ;  disoovered  by  Baffin,  in  1616.  This 
gulf  (lows  thfouffh  Baffin>  and  Davis's  stnits,  be- 
tween cape  Cbmeifj  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and 
cape  FsieweilyOn  the  coast  of  West  Greenland,  into 
the  Atlantic.  On  the  south-west  side  of  Davis's 
strait,  Baffin's  bay  is  separated  bj  a  mass  of  islands 
fiom  Hudson's  bay,  which  abounds  with  n^hales. 
From  Baffin's  bay  captain  Parry  started,  in  1819,  in 
search  of  the  north-west  passage.— See  North  Pofe, 
CMpetUHons  to. 

Baouad  ;  capital  of  a  Turkish  pachalic  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamiav  or 
Al-Dschesiia,  now  Irak  Arabia  containing  about 
70,000 square  miles,  and  65(M)00  inhabitants;  44» 
2fi^  E.  ion.,  and  33*  SO'N.  lat.  The  ereater  part  of 
it  lies  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  wfaidi  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  680  feet  long.  The  old 
B.,  the  residence  of  the  caliphs,  with  2,000,000  in- 
habitants, now  in  ruins,  was  situated  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river.  The  modem  city  is  surrounded 
with  a  brick  wall,  about  sIk  miles  in  circuit,  and  ¥rith 
a  ditch  from  five  to  six  fethoms  deep,  which  may  be 
filled  with  water  from  the  Tigris ;  but  the  cannon  on 
the  numerous  towers  are  old,  and  unfit  for  use.  The 
castle  commands  the  Tisris,  and  contains  an  arsenal, 
but  is  untenable.  The  nouses,  mostly  built  of  brick, 
are  but  one  story  high,  the  streets  unpaved,  and  so 
narrow,  that  two  hoBsemen  can  scarcely  ride  abreast 
The  houses  of  the  wealthy  are  distinguished  by  a 
better  architecture.  The  palace  of  the  governor  is 
spacious,  and  miugnifioently  fumi^ed.  The  public 
baths  and  the  co£e-houses  of  the  city,  though  in  a 
bad  condition,  are^  much  frequented.  The  markets 
affiird  an  abundance  of  provisions,  at  a  low  price. 
B.  is  an  important  mart  for  Arabian,  Indian,  and 
Persian  productions,  as  well  as  for  European  manu- 
fisctures.  A  splendid  view  is  afibrded  by  the  basars, 
with  their  1200  shops  filled  with  all  kinds  of  (Men- 
tal  goods.  The  chief  manu&otures  of  the  citr  are» 
red  and  yellow  leather,  much  esteemed,  uxlsilk, 
cotton,  and  woollen  cloths.  With  the  aid  of  the  Bri- 
tish  and  PeiBians,  the  pacha  has  established  a  cannon 
foundery.  B.  supplies  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  a  part 
of  Europe,  with  East  Indian  coods,  which  are  im- 
ported to  Bassora,  ascend  theT^rns  in  boats,  and  are 
carried  by  caravans  to  Tokat,  Constantincmle,  Al- 
leppo,  Damascus,  and  the  western  parts  of  Persia. 
There  is  also  some  trade  in  jewels.  A  British 
packet  runs  between  Bacdad  and  Bassora.  A  mul- 
titude of  strangers  assemble  at  B.,  partly  on  mercan- 
tile business,  partly  to  visit  the  sepulchres  of  the 
saints,  among  whidi  is  tint  of  the  prophet  EiekieL 
The  heat  of  the  summer  obliges  the  inhabitants  to 
shelter  themselves  hi  subterranean  chambers;  but 
the  winter  is  cold  enough  to  make  a  fire  necessary. 
The  city  is,  nevertheless,  agreeable,  healthy,  and 
free  from  pestilential  disosses ;  but  the  inhabitants 
frequently  suffer  from  cutaneous  disorders.  B.  is  in- 
habited by  Turks,  Persians,  Armenians,  Jews,  and 
a  small  number  of  Christians.  The  Turks  ccMnpose 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  populaUoo.  The  Jews 
are  confined  to  a  secluded  district  of  the  city,  and  are 
in  a  very  oppressed  condition.  Inclusive  of  the  Arabs, 
Hindoos,  A%hans,and  Effyptians,  who  are  accustomed 
to  reside  here,  the  populStion  may  amount  to  80,000. 
The  Persians,  under  the  particubr  protection  of  the 
government,  enjoy  a  very  extensive  trade,  and  are 
renowned  for  honraty,  prudence,  and  integrity.  The 
higher  classes  are  more  civil  and  attentive  to  stmn- 
gers  than  is  usually  the  case  with  Mohammedans. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  classes  are  infected  with 
the  prevailmg  vices  of  the  East.  The  oeople  are 
hold,  enterprising,  and  turbulent 


Bagdad  was  bmm,  in  762,  by  the  caliph  Aba 
Giafiur-Almanaor,  fiiisfaed  in  fioar  years,  and  caiaed  to 
a  high  degree  of  splendour,  in  the  ninth  centary,  by 
Haroun  Alraschid ;  but,  100  years  after,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Turks.  In  the  lath  centnry,  it  was 
stormed  by  HoImou,  grandson  of  Zhigis-Khui,  who 
caused  the  reigning  cuiph  to  be  slain,  and  desUuycd 
the  caliphate.  The  descendants  of  the  oanqaeror 
were  expelled,  in  1392,  by  Tamerlane  (q.  v.),  sod,  in 
1412,  by  KanipYusef.  In  the  following  omtiiry. 
Shah  Ismael,  the  first  sovereign  of  Perva  cl  the  boose 
of  Sofi,  took  possession  of  the  city.  Fhaa  that  timo 
it  was  a  perpetnal  subject  of  contest  in  the  wan  bo- 
tween  the  Turks  and  Persians.  After  a  memmhle 
siege,  hi  1638,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Tuifcirii  coi- 
peror  Amurath  IV.,  and  Nadir  Shah  endcavoared  in 
vain,  in  the  18th  century,  to  wrest  it  finom  tbeToika. 

Baos,  Robert,  an  ingNiioas  English  noveliit,  was 
bom  at  Derby,  hi  1728 ;  died  at  'Amwiirth,  m  1801. 
During  the  ereater  part  of  his  life,  he  followed  the 
occupaUon  ot  paper  maker.  The  titles  of  hia  works 
are,  <"  Mount  Henneth,"  '*  Barham  Downa,**  <<  the 
Fair  Syrian,''  <<  James  Wallace,"  <<  Man  aa  he  is," 
and  **  Hermsprang,  or  Man  as  he  is  noL* 

BAooasBif ,  Jens  (the  Danish  for  Emammd)^  a  DaniA 
poet,  who  also  wrote  much  in  German,  was  bora  Feb. 
15, 1764,at  Corsor.  He  has  given  the  hisUxy  ofhls 
education,  and  described  the  influences  wfaicb  deter- 
mined his  character,  m  the  Labyrinth.  In  1785,  be 
displayed,  in  his  Comic  Tales,  his  humour  and  power 
as  an  author.  The  prince  of  Holstehi-A  wustcDbuig 
enabled  him  to  travel  through  Germany,  nanoe,  aod 
Switseriand.  In  1793,  he  visited  Italy.  He  after- 
wards received  finom  the  Danish  government  an  ap- 
pointment in  Copenhagen.  In  1800,  he  went  with 
his  wife,  a  niece  of  the  fiimous  Haller,  to  reside  at 
Paris.  In  1811,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
Danish  language  at  Kiel,  sind,  in  1814,  resigned  his 
office,  and  went  to  reside  m  Copenhagen.  At  this 
tune,  his  poetical  fiune  reached  its  higteat  point  He 
again  left  Denmark,  and  died  suddenly  at  Dresdm, 
Oct.  3, 1826.  His  best  productions  are  his  saollrr 
poems  and  songs,  several  of  which  are  very  popular 
with  his  countrymen.  His  Seasons,  in  Dnish,  are 
much  esteemed.  In  1827,  a  humorous  poem  of  his, 
Adam  and  Eve,  in  German,  was  published  at  Ldpsac 

Baomio  (/la/ma,  a  bath).  This  name  is  particn. 
lariy  given  to  that  place,  near  Galata,  m  the  subvta 
of  Constantinople,  where  slaves  are  kept.  There  mn 
one  Greek  and  two  Catholic  churches  for  the  ok  of 
the  slaves.—- Inclosures  for  slaves,  in  Turkey  aod 
Barbery,  are,  in  general,  called  bajpuoB^ 

Bagpipb  ;  a  well-known  wmd  instrument,  of  high 
antiquity  among  the  northern  nations,  which  has  so 
long  been  a  fovourite  with  the  natives  of  the  High- 
lands  of  SooUand,  that  it  may  be  coosidend  as  thrir 
national  instrument  The  peculiarity  of  the  bagpipe 
consists  hi  ooUecUng  the  air  into  a  ieathen  faac,mnii 
which  it  is  forcibly  pressed  mto  the  pipes  by  the  am 
of  the  performer.  The  dloaler,  into  which  ia  inaert- 
ed  a  reed  for  the  production  of  the  aoonds  hy  the 
action  of  the  air  firom  the  bag,  is  perforated  with  iiolra 
like  the  German  flute,  which  are  stopped  with  the 
finffers.  The  other  parts  of  the  instnuacnt  are  tfan^ 
tubes  or  drones,  which  are  also  furnished  with  rprdsL 
Two  of  the  drones  are  in  unison  with  D  on  the  chaii- 
ter,  which  cofresponds  with  the  lowest  note  of  the 
German  flute.  The  thhd  drone,  which  Jsthelwijpi  <, 
is  an  octave  lower.  The  tuning  of  the  bagpipe  s 
accomplished  by  leqglhening  or  shortening  toe  XvSbe^ 
or  drones,  as  may  be  required.  The  HicMand  hB|r> 
pipe  is  a  powerful  instrument,  and  calls  for  great  ex- 
ertion of  the  lungs.  The  Irish  bagpipe  is  aBsUlcr, 
softer  m  its  notes,  and  is  always  played  with  bellows 
It  is  not  known  when  the  ba^ipe  first  found  its  wi^y 
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Iiito8ooaaod,balitb  prabaUe  thai  the  NorwegAuui 
and  Danes  «nt  intiodnoed  U  iDto  the  Hebrides»i9iicfa 
idands  thej  lon|^  powesscA  The  bagpipe  is  indeed 
of  t«rx  ancient  origin,  as  representatioiis  of  it  are  to 
be  Iband  on  Oiecnn  and  Roman  sculptures.  In 
RoBM,  to  this  day,  at  the  time  of  Advent,  the  pea- 
I  of  the  mountains  phiy  on  the  bagpipes  before  the 
lof  theVifgin.  The  music  is  very  simple  and 
;  and  erery  traveller  remembers  it  with  de- 

Bahamas,  or  Locata  IsLAMns ;  in  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  cast  coast  of  North  America.  There  are  a  great 
BBBber  of  these  islands,  some  say  600;  but  many  of 
them  are  mere  rocks,  and  others,  on  account  of  the 
diAonlty  of  the  aavigation,  little  known.  The  prin- 
cipal are,  Bahama,  Eleuthcsa,  Abaoo^  Yuma,  or 
Eznma,  and  Providence.  They  are,  hi  general,  fertile, 
with  a  soil  sfanilar  to  South  Carolina.  Lon.  78"  to 
8t«  W. ;  lat.  22*  to  S7«  N.  Tliese  isbmds,  in  1773, 
eontained  2fiQ2  whites,  and  2,241  blacks;  and,  bi 
1808, 14,318,  hiclnding  11,395  blacks  and  people  of 
colonr.  The  hihabitanU  are  of  two  descriptions,  the 
residents  and  the  wreckers.  The  residents  are  diieily 
lofalists,  and  their  descendants,  who  emigrated  from 
Cbralina  and  Ueoi^,  at  the  dose  of  the  American 
war.  The  wreokers  are  constantly  employed  in  the 
twwnfss  of  rescuing  shipwrecked  vessels,  with  their 
crews  and  cargoes,  from  the  waves.  They  ntdi  in 
sbmU,  tet  bottomed  sloops.  Just  Atted  for  the  seas 
which  they  navigate.  They  are  excellent  sailors ; 
are  frmiUar  with  all  the  keys,  slioals,  and  breakers; 
and,  with  alacrity  and  courage,  encounter  any  dan- 
ger or  hardship.  They  are  licensed  by  the  £Ovemor, 
and  receive  salvage  on  all  property  rescuednom  the 
wmvca  By  day  Qiey  are  always  cruisinff ;  at  nieht, 
thry  nsonlly  put  into  the  nearest  harbour.  Their 
crrni  places  of  rendesvous  are,  the  Florida  gulf,  the 
Hole  in  the  Wall,  and  the  Hogsties.  The  number 
of  these  vessels  is  very  great,  40  sail  being  sometimes 
flcco  in  one  inlet  TheSe  islands  are  heaps  of  lime- 
stooe  and  shells,  covered  with  vegetable  mould.  The 
keys  are  chiefly  rocky  and  sandy :  on  some  of  them  a 
fpw  trees  are  Ibund.  All  the  large  islands  that  front 
directly  upon  the  Atlantic  stretch  from  sooth-east  to 
nofth^wcst,  and  the  ridge  of  each  is  in  the  same  di- 
fcctaon.  The  soil  of  all  the  islands  isa  thin,  but  rich, 
ve«iafaie  moukL  It  yields,  for  a  few  years,  luxuri- 
anuy  but  is  soon  exhausted.    The  diief  productkm  is 


Tlie  irsi  discovery  of  these  islands  was  made  by 
Colnmbus,  Oct.  12,  1492,  when  he  fell  in  with  Gna. 
aahnttL  New  Providence,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
gro^pt  was  discovered  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month. 
In  tee?,  Charles  IL  of  England  granted  all  the  Ba- 
basaaa  to  the  duke  of  Alb^iarie  and  the  other  pn>- 
■eimon  of  Caroliaa.  Five  years  afier  this  grant,  the 
flat  settlement  was  made  on  New  Providence.  For 
WW  years,  the  inhabitants  sofiered  seven^ly  from 
tke  depte^tians  of  pirates  and  of  their  Spanish  neigh- 
boars.  The  celebrated  Black  Beard,  or  John  Tench, 
was  the  Under  of  the  buocaneen.  He  was  killed  off 
tbe  coast  of  North  Carolimi,  in  November,  1718. 
Tlie  islands  were  soon  aflerwancls  abandoned  by 
the  piram,  and  a  permanent  settlement  made 
ai  NassaUf  in  New  Providenoe  under  governor 
Hogcm  The  town  was  fortified  in  1740.  Eariy  in 
the  American  war,  it  was  token  by  tlie  Americans, 
bat  speedily  abandoned.  The  Spaniards  took  it 
'  in  1781,  but  the  British  soon  repossf^ed 
ilves  of  it.  Since  that  period,  all  the  islands 
sed  under  their  jurisdiction. 
,  the  diicfof  the  Bahama  isbmds,  which 
gives  Its  mane  to  the  wliole ;  sixty-three  miles  long, 
and  about  nine  wide ;  flfty-seven  miles  from  the  coast 
of  EmI  riorida;  km.  78*  lOf  to  80*  24'  W.;  lat 


28*  40^  to  27*  5'  N.  Though  Ibis  island  is  well 
watered,  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  air  serene,  yet  it  is 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  people,  who  subsist  by  sell- 
ing necessaries  to  ships,  which  the  currents  drive  on 
their  coasts.  It  formerly  produced  guaiacum,  sarsa- 
parilla,  and  red-wood ;  aU  which  the  Spaniards  are 
said  to  have  destroyed. 

BAHAa  (more  properly  Bikdr,  tntm  the  Sanscrit 
Fihdry  a  Buddliish  monastery) ;  the  second  province 
of  the  British  dominions  in  India;  bounded  E.  by 
Beiu|;al,  N.  by  Nepal  and  Morung,  S.  by  Orissa,  and 
W.  by  Onde  and  Allahabad;  Ion.  between  84* and 
88<»  E. ;  laL  between  28>  and  27*  N.  The  popula- 
tion  is  estimated  at  5,800,000;  three  Hindoos  to  one 
Mohammedan.  B.  contains  51,973  square  miles,  of 
wiych  about  26,000  are  plain  arable  ground.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile,  highly-cultivated,  and  popu- 
lous countries  of  Hindostan,  producing  grahi,  susar, 
bobaooo,  cotton,  rice,  opium,  oetel,  sa^letre,  timber, 
&c.  It  is  now  divided  into  seven  coUectorships. 
The  climate  of  B.  is  more  temperate  than  that  of 
Bengal.  The  Ganges,  the  Soane,  the  Gunduck,  the 
Dummoodah,  Caramnassa,  and  the  Dewah  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  its  riversi  The  chief  towns  are 
Patna,  Mopghyr,  Buxa,  Rotas,  Guyah,  Dim^Kxr, 
and  Boffiipoor.  The  uihabitants  excel  the  Benga- 
lese  bow  in  strength  and  stature.— ^oAor  Proper  is 
one  of  the  seven  districts  taito  which  B.  is  divided. 
Square  miles,  6680.— AiAar,  the  a^ital  of  tlUs  dis- 
trict,  220  miles  N.  W.  Calcutta,  lon.  86«  45'  E.,  lat 
25"  14^  N.,  b  remarkable  for  the  number  of  magnifl- 
cent  funeral  monuments  which  it  contaun. 

Bahab,  or  Basss  ;  weights  used  in  several  places 
in  the  East  Indies.  They  have  been  distinguished 
as  the  great  baAar,  with  which  are  weighed  pepper, 
cloves,  nutmegs,  ginger,  &c.,  and  the  tiUie  foAor, 
with  which  are  we^rhed  oufcksilver,  vermilion,  ivory, 
silk,  &c  But  this  weight  varies  much  hi  diflerent 
parts  of  the  East. 

The  bslur  of  Aeheen,  in  SmnAtrs,  oottibta  of  100  esttees, 

and  ia  —400  Dm.  avoirdvpoift. 
'«       *«    of  BetleflMskM,  ia  ArabU,  oonaiata  of  40  favoela, 

iasSlAt  Iba.  aToirdapoia. 
"       ««    of  BeDcoolen-*000  1ba.aToirdii|»ia. 
«       •*   of  JunkaevloB  ~S  capliia,  *«  489  Iba.  6  oa.  M  dr. 

aToirdmpois. 
"       "    of  Malacca  «Sp«»]s,-*  409  Iba.  aToirdnpoia. 
■'       "    of  Mocha  » 19  <haka,  1-449  Iba.  aToirdopda. 

Bahia.  formeriy  St  Salvador^  till  1771  the  capital 
of  Brssil,  is  situated  on  the  bay  of  All  Sahits,  in 
12>  59'  S.  lat.,  and  37*  23'  W.  Ion.  It  is  strong  by 
nature,  and  is  also  fortified.  It  has  13,000  houses, 
and  about  100^000  inhabitents,  among  whom  are 
40/XX)  wiiites:  the  rest  are  mulattoes  and  negroes. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  contains  a  univer- 
sity ;  has  a  very  healthy  climate,  as  well  as  one  cf 
the  best  harbours  in  Brasil;  carries  on  an  active 
trsde  with  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  pur- 
sues the  vrhale-fishery  near  the  south  pole.  The  ex- 
ports are  the  productions  of  the  tropics— Brasil-wood, 
spices,  southern  fruits,  rice,  tapioca,  cattle,  susar, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  coffee  (cheaper  than  that  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  but  inferior,  because  the  soil  is  too  ridi  for 
the  coffee-tree).  G<Jd  and  diamonds  are  also  secretly 
exported.^The  government  of  this  name  (54,640 
square  miles,  560/XX)  inhabitants),  on  the  river  San 
Frsncesco,  is  crossed,  from  north  to  south,  by  the 
mountains  Erio  and  Champedo.  It  has  its  name 
from  the  bay  on  which  the  capital,  described  above, 
issituated.  Sugar  and  coflee  are  raised  here  in  large 
Quantities,  and  the  soil  is  esteemed  the  best  hi  Brasil 
tor  the  growth  of  the  sunr-cane. 

Bahrdt,  Charies  Frederic,  a  German  theologian, 
bom  in  1741,  at  Bischofeweida,  hi  Saxony,  stMed 
m  Schulpforte  and  Leipsic    He  was  endowed  wkh 
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gFPBt  talents,  and  made  himself  known  very  early, 
but  was  probably  spoiled  by  ttiis  very  success.    In 
1762,  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  university 
of  Leipsic    His  works  and  his  talents  as  a  preacher 
procured  him  many  admiren,  but,  in  consequence  of 
an  irregularity,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  that  city  in 
1768.    From  this  time  he  Ira  an  unsettled  life.    He 
was  successively  professor  of  theology  and  preacher 
in  Erfurt  (where  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology),  in 
Giessen,  Switierland,  and  in  Turkhebn,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  each  of  these  places,  on  account  of 
his  severe  attacks  on  the  clergy,  and  the  heterodox 
views  manifested  in  his  wriUngs  and  sermons,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  his  irresular  life.    The  aulic  coun- 
cil declared  him  disqualified  to  preach  or  to  publish, 
unless  he  would  revoke  the  religious  principles  ad- 
vanced in  his  works.   At  lengthne  found  an  asylum 
in  the  Prussian  domlniais.    In  1779,  he  went  to 
Halle,  where  he  published  his  Creed.    It  is  tho- 
roughly deistical,  denying  the  miracles,  and  not  in- 
siswig  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.    He  lectured 
in  Halle,  but  soon  became  involved  in  difficulties 
with  the  clergy ;  upon  which  he  left  the  city,  and 
established,  in  a  neighbouring  vineyard,  a  public 
house,  where  he  had  many  customers.     But  two 
works  which  he  wrote  against  the  Relupous  Edict 
(a  miserable  law,  issued  under  the  late  king  of  Prus- 
sia, a  man  who  was  governed  by  mistresses,  and  be- 
lieved in  aDparitions),  in  one  of  which  he  proposed  a 
union  of  all  religions,  made  him  suspected.    He  was 
condemned,  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Magde- 
burg. Here  he  wrote  his  life.   At  the  end  of  a  year, 
he  again  opened  his  public  house  at  Halle,  and  died 
in  1792.    B.  wrote  and  spoke  with  ease  and  fluency, 
but  his  works,  even  the  most  learned  of  them,  are 
wanting  in  Uiorough  knowledge;   yet  they  have 
certainly  had  some  influence. 
Bi&iADKEa.    See  Bayadeer, 
Bai&    This  Campanian  Brifffaton  (NuUus  in  orbe 
sinus  Bqfis  pralueet  amcmiSj  luHRBce),  once  the  place 
where  the  wealthy  Romans  had  their  country-seats, 
Uie  fovourite  abode  of  the  Ambubaias  and  the  Bala- 
trones,  is  now  deserted,  and  interesting  to  the  stranger 
only  for  the  ruins  of  old  baths,  which  are  shown  as 
temples,  and  for  the  remans  of  former  palaces,  visi- 
ble oeneath  the  waves  of  the  sea.    B.  owes  its  fiEune 
to  its  hot  baths,  and  its  situation  on  a  most  charming 
bay,  secured,  by  surrounding  hills,  from  the  violence 
of  the  winds.    '<  Even  before  the  time  of  Cassar," 
says  Wieland,  in  his  remarks  on  the  15th  epistle  of 
the  first  book  of  Horace,  *'  Baiie  was  the  place  where 
the  rich  Romans  thought  themselves  entitled  to  lay 
aside  the  restraint  or  republican  hypocrisy,  and  to 
give  themselves  up,  without  shame,  to  the  pleasures 
and  voluptuousness  whk:h  brought  this  charming 
place  into  such  ill  repute,  that  Propertius  was  impa- 
tient to  call  his  mistress  away  finom  it,  and  Cicero,  in 
his  defence  of  the  young  M.  Colius,  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  apologise  for  defending  a  man  who  had 
lived  at  Bais."    Its  insalubrity,  of  which  there  are 
intimations  even  in  the  letters  of  Cicero,  may  have 
been  occasioned  partly  by  the  vapours  of  its  hot 
springs,  but  is  now  increased  by  the  desertion  of 
the  country,   and   the  stagnation   of  the  ditches 
used  for  steeping  flax.    Yet  the  charm  of  its  situa- 
tion still  survives,  Uiough  only  single  fishing-boats 
are  seen  on  its  bay,  to  call  to  mind  the  fleets^  which, 
starting  finom  the  Julian  and  Misenian  lakes,  passed 
by  the  islands,  within  sight  of  Pumoli. 

Baikal  ;  a  lake  or  inSuid  sea  in  Siberia,  360  miles 
long,  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.,  and  from  20  to  53  in 
breadth,  interspersed  with  islands ;  Ion.  104«  to  llO^, 
E. ;  lat  51«  20'  to  55*  Kf  N.  It  contains  many  fish, 
f  articulariy  sturgeons,  pikes,  and  seals.  In  the  en- 
virons are  several  sulphurous  springs, and  in  one  part, 
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near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Baivuihi,  it  < 
kind  of  pitch,  which  the  inhamtants  . 
water  is  sweet,  transparent,  and  appears,~at  a  ^ 
green,  like  the  sea.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the 
IFpper  Angara,  Selinga,  Bargusin,  and  other  rivets ; 
but  the  Lower  Angara  is  the  only  one  by  which  li 
seems  to  discharge  its  waters.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  interesting  and  magnificent  tban  this 
lake.  Those  who  have  visited  it  seem  at  a  Jon  foe 
language  adeauate  to  describe  the  feelings  which  it 
ejccites  when  first  beheld.  It  is  endoaeaby  rogned 
mountains,  and  the  sublime  scenery  aroimd  sStes 
every  beholder  with  astonishment  and  awe.  Ataooie 
seasons,  it  is  so  agitated  by  violent  stoma,  thi^  in 
the  tremendous  roaring  of  its  billows,  it  cqoab  the 
mighty  ocean,  while  at  others,  the  dearaess  of  Its 
unnifltod  bosom  emulates  the  lustre  of  the  fineal 
minor. 

Bail  is,  in  one  of  its  senses,  the  delivery  of  a  per- 
son to  another  for  keeping,  and  is  used  in  lefereBce 
to  one  arrested,  or  committed  to  prison,  upon  either 
a  civil  or  criminal  process;  and  he  is  said  to  be 
haSed,  when  he  is  delivered  to  another,  who  bcoosMea 
his  surety  in  bonds  (to  a  greater  or  less  amouniy  ao- 
cording  to  the  amount  oi  the  demand  for  iHiich  he  is 
sued,  or  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  with  which  he 
is  charged),  for  his  appearance  at  court  to  take  his 
trial.  Bail  is  either  common  or  special  \  the  fonoer 
being  merely  fictitious,  whereby  nominal  surKies,  as 
John  Doe  sand  Richard  Roe,  are  feigned  to  be  an- 
swerable for  the  defendant's  appearance  at  the  eout 
to  wliich  he  is  dted.  Special  bail  is  that  of  an  actual 
surety. 

Baiupp.  In  the  court  of  the  Greek  euipcrms 
there  was  ajgrand  bajnhs,  first  tutor  of  the  einperar*s 
diildren.  The  superintendent  of  foreign  mes^chants 
seems  also  to  have  been  called  bq/ulos^  and,  as  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Venetians,  this  title  (fe/is)  was 
tnmsferFed  to  the  Venetian  arabaasador.  From 
Greece,  the  official  bqftUos  (ballivus,  baiBi,  in  Pranee ; 
baiiif,  in  Engbind),  was  introduced  into  the  tooth  of 
Europe,  and  denoted  a  superintendent :  henoe  the 
ei^ht  bailivi  of  the  knights  of  St  John,  which  ooo- 
stitute  its  supreme  oounciL  In  France,  the  royal 
bailiffi  were  commanders  of  the  militia,  administra- 
tors or  stewards  of  the  domains,  and  judges  of  their 
districts.  In  the  course  of  time,  only  tjSe  first  doty 
remained  to  the  bailiff;  hence  he  was  called  teiff 
tTepSe,  and  laws  were  administered  in  his  oame  by  a 
lawyer,  as  his  deputy,  Ueuienant  4s  rofe.  Tbe 
seigniories,  with  which  high  courte  were  caancded, 
employed  bailifls,  who  thus  constitnlkl,  almost  every 
where,  the  lowest  order  of  Judges.  From  the  conns 
of  the  nobility,  the  appellation  passed  to  the  royal 
courts;  from  thence  to  the  parliaments.  In  the 
greater  bailiwicks  of  dties  of  unportanoe,  Henry  II. 
establislied  a  cdlegial  constitution,  under  the  nane 
of  presidial  courts.  As  all  offices  of  justice  coold  be 
purchased,  and,  in  the  lower  courts,  no  eramiwition 
was  required  fonly  the  counsellors  in  the  psesUlal 
courts  were  to  oe  twentr-five  years  of  age,  licentJatra 
of  law,  and  be  examined  by  the  chanoeUon^  and  aa 
the  bailiwicks  were  generally  very  small,  this  khidof 
jurisdiction  fell  into  great  cantein|>t.  The  bailUs 
had  become  a  standing  subject  of^riificale  oo  the 
stage,  for  their  ignorance,  their  ridicalous  pfesmap- 
tion,  their  deceit  and  hijustice.  The  royal  baUiwidks 
therefore,  by  an  order  of  Sept  1, 1770,  were  refonn- 
ed;  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  nobles  was  first  aboUshfd 
by  the  laws  of  Aug.  4,  1789,  and  supplied  by  the 
district  courts,  irAunaux  de  premiers  instamee, 

Ttie  name  of  bailiff  was  introduced  into  ^iglaoil 
with  William  I.  The  countica  was  also  called  Wifr- 
wicMs  {balliva\  while  the  subdivisions  wwf  callnl 
hundreds;  but.  as  the  courte  of  the  hondivds  lMi«r 
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lofif  siDoe  ceased,  Uia  Enclish baililbare  oolya kind 
of  nbonlinate  officers  orJusUce,  like  the  French 
kamert.  Every  sheriif  has  some  of  them  under 
hin,  Ibr  whom  h«  is  answerable.  In  some  cities, 
tht  liifbest  municipal  oflioer  yet  bears  this  name,  as 
tiie  high  baiM  of  Westminster.  In  London,  the 
M  major  is  at  the  same  time  bailiff  (which  title  he 
ban  benire  (he  present  became  usual),  and  adminis- 
trn,  in  this  quanty,  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
dif,  ia  the  court  of  Old  Bailey,  where  there  are, 
aaimlly,  ei>fat  sittings  of  the  court,  for  the  city  of 
Unkn andthe  county  of  Middlesex.  Usually,  the 
rtoonler  of  London  supplies  his  place  as  judge. — In 
some  instances,  the  term  baHif,  in  England,  is  ap> 
plied  to  the  chief  magistrates  of  towns,  or  to  tlie 
commanders  of  particiuar  castles,  as  that  of  Dover. 

The  term  iaiUiej  in  Scotland,  is  applied  to  a  magis- 
trate of  a  buiwb,  haTing  powers  veiy  similar  to  those 
of  a  justice  (7  peace. 

Among  the  Teutonic  order  of  knights,  and  in  the 
Gfrmaa  divisloo  of  the  knights  of  St  John,  the  do- 
Binions  of  the  order,  and  with  them  the  kniffhts, 
were  dtvided  into  districts  (bailiwicks),  over  each  of 
vliidlk  a  commander  presided.  The  single  houses  of 
the  ofdor  wei«  called  eommanderie*. 

Binui,  Matthew,  M.  D. ;  an  eminent  physician 
and  inatomist,  wbs  bom  oo  the  21th  October,  1761, 


in  the  manse  of  Shotts,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  His 
&tber  was  the  Rev.  James  BaiUie,  D.  D.,  then  mi- 
nister of  the  parish  of  Shotts  (a  phloe  remarkable  at 
thst  time,  as  beiiig  one  of  the  most  sterile  spots  m 
the  Lowlands  of  &otkuid),  and  afterwards  professor 
of  divinity  hi  the  university  of  Glasgow.  His  mother 
vas  DofotheA,  daughter  of  Mr  John  Hunter  of  Kil- 
bride, in  the  county  of  Lanark,  and  sister  of  the  two 
rt^lefaiated  anatomists,  Dr  William  and  Mr  John 
Hanter,  of  London. 

After  hating  received  the  rudunents  of  his  ediica- 
tion  under  hb  parents'  superintendence,  m  1773, 
vhm  in  his  thirteenth  year,  he  was  phiced  at  the 
vuTersity  of  Glasgow,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
letf.  In  1779,  having  been  appointed  to  an  exhibi- 
i«m  or  bufsiry,  he  went  to  Balid  college,  Oxford, 
on  the  same  foundation  where  Adam  Smiu  and  other 
eninoit  Scotsmen  liad  preceded  him ;  and,  when  of 
die  usual  standing,  he  was  admitted  to  his  degrees 
in  aits  and  physic,  havinir  obtauied  that  of  M.  u.  in 
1789. 

H'hile  yet  keeping  his  terms  at  the  university,  hi 
the  year  1780^  Dr  BaiUie  went  to  London,  and  oom- 
■med  his  medical  and  anatomical  studies  under  his 
■sternal  mclea,  Dr  William  and  Mr  John  Hunter, 
then  lectnrers  in  London,  and  as  he  resided  hi  the 
house  of  the  farmer,  he  was  employed  to  make  the 
Bfotai)  anatomical  prepantions  for  the  purposes  of 
Uia«tnting  and  demonstrating  the  human  structure. 
Some  time  before  Dr  Hunter's  death,  which  took 
place  hi  March,  1783,  Dr  BaiUie  had  become  the 
diief  demoostiator  and  teacher  of  practical  anatomy, 
sad  afterwards  joint  lecturer  in  the  theatre  of  Wind- 
aill  street  with  Mr  Cruickshank,  who,  during  Dr 
HuatcfS  life,  had  also  been  associated  hi  giving  these 
iftinm.  Dr  BaiUie  commenced  lecturing  in  1784-^, 
snd  noa  aoqairad  the  highest  reputation  as  a  teacher, 
tu  whidi  character  his  arauous  labours  in  the  format 
(ion  of  nearly  eleven  hundred  anatomical  preparations 
fTvatiy  oootriboted.  In  the  year  1787,  Dr  BaiUie 
«»  elected  one  of  the  physicians  of  St  George's  hoa- 
pittl,  and  held  that  oflioe  for  thirteen  years.  In  the 
y«w  1789,  he  was  admitted  a  candidate  at  the  college 
of  pliyvdana,  and  hi  the  foUowing  year  a  fellow 
thereof.  He  served  the  office  of  censor  in  1792  and 
IT77,  and  that  of  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
iimr;  ifm  of  madhouses  in  1794  and  1795. 

i>r  UaiUir  was  but  little  known  to  the  public  as  a 


physician  M  the  year  1798,  when  his  inthnate  friend, 
Dr  David  PItcaim,  havmg  been  compelled  by  iUnesa 
to  repair  to  Lisbon  for  the  benefit  of  a  milder  dhnate, 
Dr  BaUUe  was  mtroduced  to  the  patients  of  his 
friend,  and  very  soon  after  felt  himself  phiced  at  the 
very  acme  of  his  profession,  beinf  applied  to  by  the 
first  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  in  ue  united  kingdom. 

His  introduction  bo  George  111.  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  his  attending  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
during  his  last  Ulness,  ana  on  the  first  vacancy,  whidi 
happened  m  1810,  he  was  nomhuted  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's physicians  in  ordinary,  and  received  the  offer 
of  a  baronetage,  which  he  was  induced  to  decline. 
Soon  afkerwaras,  being  at  the  very  height  of  his 
practice,  his  professional  income  amounted  to  £,  10,000 
per  annum ;  a  sum  which  hi  those  days  was  reckoned 
quite  unprecedented,  although  several  medical  men 
now  in  London  are  believed  to  receive  much  more. 

His  work  on  **  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  some  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  Human  Body,"  had 
previously  made  hhn  well  known  over  the  whole 
continent,  and  the  reputation  he  had  acouired, 
not  only  for  consummate  anatomical  knowledge, 
but  for  sound  and  unerring  Judgment  hi  the  dis- 
thiction  of  obscure,  hitricate»  and  doubtful  cases  of 
internal  disease,jouied  to  his  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and 
gentle  manners,  gave  an  authority  and  weight  to  aU 
his  opinions,  narticulariy  amongst  his  nrofessional 
brethren,  whicn  was  quite  unprecedented.— Indeed, 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  no  physician  since  the 
days  of  Dr  Sydenham,  had  ever  attained  such  an  as- 
cendflUM7  o^^  ^^  public  mind  as  that  enjoyed  by 
the  sulject  of  this  memoir.  Eminent  as  a  physician, 
those  who  knew  Dr  BaiUie  concurred  in  asserthig 
that  he  was  not  less  distinguished  as  a  man.  Sim- 
pUcity,  singleness  of  heart,  and  ingenuousness,  were 
the  leading  features  of  his  character.  He  was  quick 
of  apprehension,  and  expressed  himself  with  perspi- 
cuity and  readiness,  and  had  sudi  an  entire  command 
of  thou(rtit  and  hmguage,  that  he  has  been  known, 
when  a  lecturer,  to  change  the  subject  of  his  lecture 
at  the  moment  pf  delivering  it,  aiMl  to  give  at  once  a 
lecture  which  had  not  b»?n  previou3y  studied  or 
prnwred.  His  judgment  was  remarkably  correct, 
and  his  ophiion  and  advice,  therefore,  upon  aU  sub- 
jects, were  of  great  value.  He  had  the  power  of 
reeaonhig  clearly  and  powerfully,  but  on  many  occa- 
sions, he  seemed  to  arrive  at  his  conclusion  by  a  sort 
of  tact,  rather  than  to  make  his  way  to  it  by  argu- 
ment His  mind  was  always  more  readily  engaged 
by  what  was  useful,  than  by  what  was  merely  curious 
or  mgenious.  In  society  he  was  remarkable  for 
being  fnudi,  good  humoured,  and  kind,  whilst  the 
warmth  of  his  manner  and  expression,  mdlcative  0( 
the  interest  he  felt  in  aU  around  hhn,  set  every  one 
at  their  ease,  and  called  forth  their  best  and  happiest 
feelmgs.  His  general  knowledge  enabled  him  to 
bear  a  part  in  any  conversation  that  took  phice;  and 
in  spite  of  the  distraction  of  his  overwhelmuig  pro- 
fessional engagements,  he  found  time  to  make  him- 
self acquamted  with  aU  those  new  publications  which 
excited  a  general  interest.  Never  was  there  a  man 
more  disinterested,  &ir,  candid,  or  generous;  nor 
one  whose  natural  elevation  of  mind  raised  him  mor« 
above  the  reach  of  whatever  is  base,  sordid,  or  selfish. 
Of  this  the  fiiUowhig  anecdote,  rehited  by  Mr  BeU  hi 
the  introductory  lecture  to  his  course  of  anatomy, 
afibrds  a  splendid  proof.  **  WhUe  still  a  young  man, 
and  not  affluent,  his  nude  WiUiam  dying,  leA  him 
the  smaU  famUy  estate  of  Long  CalderwQod.~WeaU 
know  of  the  unhappy  misundmtanding  that  existed 
between  Dr  Hunter  and  his  brother  J^  Dr  Bail- 
lie  felt  that  he  owed  this  bequest  to  the  partiaUty  of 
his  unde,  and  made  it  over  to  John  Hunter.^llie 
latter  long  refused,  but,  in  the  end,  the  fiuuily  cstata 
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loMdiied  the  property  of  the  brother,  aod  not  of  the 
nmhew  of  Dr  Hunter." 

Dr  Bailiie  had  an  elder  brother,  who  died  at  an 
^^J  Bg^  >^d  two  sisters  who  survive  him,  Agnes 
and  Joanna,  the  latter  the  well  known  authoress  of 
a  <<  Series  of  Plays  on  the  Passions."  He  mar. 
fied  Miss  Sophia  Denman,  daiu|;fater  of  the  late 
eminent  physician,  and  sister  of^the  present  at- 
torney general,  and  of  lady  Croft.  Dr  Bailiie  died 
at  Duntisboume  House,  near  Cirencester,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, on  the  23d  September,  1823,  in  the 
62d  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow  with  a  son 
and  daughter.  He  bequeaUied  by  will  j£300  to 
the  College  of  Physicians,  London,  together  with  all 
.his  medioal  and  anatomical  books,  ana  the  plates  of 
his  **  Illustrations  of  Morbid  Anatomy,**— and  also  a 
fitfther  sum  of  £,4XX0,  in  case  his  son,  William  Hun- 
ier  Bailiie,  should  die  without  issue.  To  the  same 
body  he  had  previously,  during  his  lifetime,  given  all 
his  collection  of  anatomical  preparations,  aiu  a  sum 
of  i&600.  Three  hundred  pounds  were  also  left  to 
the  society  fiir  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  medical  men,  and  the  rest  of  his  property  to  his 
widow  and  fiimily.  His  will  was  proved  in  the*prero- 
gative  court,  in  October,  1823,  and  the  effects  sworn 
to  be  under  j[^80,000.  It  was  dated  21st  May,  1819. 
Besides  the  two  works  already  noticed,  Dr  Bailiie 
published  an  anatomical  description  of  the  gravid 
uterus,  and  two  anatomical  papers  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society,  for  the  years  1788  and  1789. 
He  also  published  eleven  essays  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Medical  and  Chir^ 
urgical  knowledge,  and  seven  papers  in  the  Medical 
Transactions,  published  by  the  London  College  of 
Pbysidans. 

Bailub,  Robert ;  an  eminent  and  learned  Scottish 
presbyterian  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Glasgow,  in 
1699.  Having  sSidied  divinity  in  his  native  univer- 
sity, he  received,  in  1622,  episcopal  orders  from 
archbisliop  Law,  of  Gkisgow,  and  became  tutor  to  the 
son  of  the  earl  of  Eglintoune,  by  whom  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  parish  church  of  Kilwinning.  In  1626, 
he  was  admitted  a  regent  at  the  college  of  Glasgow, 
and,  on  taking  his  chair,  delivered  an  inaugural  ora- 
tion, De  MetUe  Jgenie,  About  this  period  he  appears 
to  have  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  oriental  huiguages, 
in  whkli  he  is  allowed  to  have  attained  no  mean 
proficiency.  Though  educated  and  ordained  as  an 
episcopalian,  he  resisted  the  attempt  of  archbishop 
Laud  to  establish  the  use  of  the  common  prayer  ui 
Scotland,  and  jotaied  the  presbyterian  purty.  In 
1638,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  presbytery  of 
Irvine  in  the  General  Assembly,  by  whidi  assembly 
the  royal  power  was  braved  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
nation,  ami  episcopacy  formally  dissolved.  In  the 
ensuing  year,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  vindi- 
cate the  proceedmgs  of  the  Assembly  with  the  sword, 
Bailiie  entered  hSutily  into  the  views  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  accompanied  the  army  to  Dunse  Law, 
in  the  capacity  of  preacher  to  the  earl  of  Eglintoune's 
regiment  This  expedition  ended  in  a  trea^  between 
the  Scottish  leaders  and  their  sovereign,  in  terms  of 
which  hostilities  ceased  for  a  few  monUis.  On  the 
ren^l^ral  of  the  insurrectionary  war  next  year,  Bailiie 
accompanied  the  Scottish  army  on  its  march  into 
England,  and  became  the  chronicler  of  its  transac- 
tions. Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1640,  he  was 
selected  by  the  Scottish  leaders  as  a  proper  person 
to  go  to  London,  along  with  other  commissioners,  to 
prepare  charges  asainst  archbishop  Laud,  for  his  hi- 
novations  upon  the  Scottish  church,  which  were 
allmd  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  war.  Hehad, 
in  April  before  the  expedition,  published  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled,  •«  Ladensium  KyrMrmu^wit :  the  Can- 
tcrburian's  Self-convk:tion ;  or  an  Evident  Demon-  , 


stntkm  of  the  avoired  AnniDianignei  Fopcrie,  and 
Tyrannie  of  that  Faction,  by  their  own  eoofiea- 
sions,''  which  perhaps  pointed  4iim  out  as  ft  to  take 
a  lead  hi  the  prosecution  of  the  great  Antidiffisi  of 
Scottish  presbytery.  Of  this,  and  almost  aU  the 
other  prooeedincs  of  his  public  life,  he  has  left  a 
minute  account  m  his  letters  and  jounmls,  which  are 
preserved  entire  in  the  archives  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  of 
whidi  excerpts  were  published  in  2  vols.  8vo,  Edin- 
bunrh,  1775.  These  reliques  of  Mr  Bailiie  fbm  va- 
luable materials  of  history.  Not  long  afker  his 
return  to  his  native  ooimtry,  in  1642,  he  was  appoim- 
ed  joint  professor  of  divtaiity  at  Glasgow,  aki^  with 
Mr  David  Dtekson,  an  equally  distii§;uished,  M  less 
moderate  divine.  It  affiwds  some  proof  of  the  esti- 
mation hi  which  he  was  now  held,  that  be  had  the 
dioice  of  this  appohitment  in  all  the  four  univernties 
of  Scotland.  He  perfbnmed  his  duties  from  this  period 
till  the  restoration,  and  at  the  same  time  attended 
all  the  General  Assemblies  as  a  member,  except  dur^ 
ing  an  interval  in  1643-6,  when  he  was  absent  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divinesi 
From  1646  to  1649,  he  dischaiged  his  ordinary  duties 
as  a  theological  teadier,  without  taking  a  leading 
part  in  puUic  afikirs.  But  in  the  latter  year,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  church  as  the  fittest  person  to  carry  its 
homage  to  king  Cbaries  II.  at  the  Hague,  and  to  in- 
vite that  monarch  to  assume  the  goverament  in  Soot^ 
land,  undo'  the  limitations  and  stipulatioos  of  the 
covenant  After  the  restoration,  though  made  prin- 
cipal of  his  college  through  court  patronage,  he 
scrupulously  refused  to  accept  a  bishopric,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  his  dtssatisfactfan  with  the  re- 
introduction  of  episcopacy.  He  died  July,  1662,  in 
the  63d  year  of  his  age.  Mr  Bailiie,  besides  his  let. 
ten  and  journals,  and  a  variety  of  controversial 
pamphlets,  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  was  the 
author  of  a  learned  work,  entitled,  Onut  Huimwmm 
ei  Chrmohgieumy  which  was  puUisned  in  folio  ai 
Amsterdam.  He  was  a  man  ofextensive  lenmis^ — 
understood  no  fewer  than  thirteen  languages,  among 
which  were  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  SamnrilBn, 
Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,— and  wrote  Latin  with  in- 
ency. 

Baillii,  Robert,  of  Jerviswood,  a  disth^guiihed 
Scottish  patriot  of  the  reign  of  Cbaries  II.,  waa  tba 
son  of  George  Bailiie  of  St  John's  kiric  hi  I^naitshire, 
cadet  of  the  ancient  fiimily  of  Bailiie  of  liimh^ton, 
who  appears  to  have  purchased  the  estate  of  Jcrvia- 
wood,  also  hi  Lanarkshire,  in  the  reign  of  Chulei  I. 
from  a  fiimily  of  the  name  of  Livingstone.  The  cir- 
cumstanoe  which  first  brought  him  into  public  notice 
deserves  to  be  given  ui  detail,a8  it  tends  to  iUnstrate 
the  profligacy  of  that  government,  under  which  he 
eventually  fell  a  martyr. 

During  the  administration  of  the  duke  of  Lander- 
dale,  a  wretch  of  thename  of  Gantain  had  baigalaed 
with  archbishop  Sharpe  to  undertake  the  buaiuess  of 
an  informer  upon  an  uncommonly  large  scale^lmving 
a  troop  of  other  informen  under  him,  and  enjoyhig  m 
certain  reward  for  each  individual  whom  it  could 
detect  at  the  conventicles,  besides  a  share  of  the  fines 
imposed  upon  them.  It  may  be  snppoaed  than  un 
inoividual  who  could  permit  himself  to  ent 
profession  of  this  kino,  would  not  be  very  i 
as  to  the  guUt  of  the  persons  whom  he  _ 
make  his  prey.  He  acoordingiy  appean  to  have,  at 
least  in  one  noted  instance,  potmoed  upon  aa  indivi- 
dual who  was  perfectly  innocent.  This  was  the  Rer. 
Mr  Kiricton,  a  nonconformist  mhilster  it  is  trae,  bua 
one  who  had  been  cautious  to  keep  strictly  wtthiu 
the  verge  of  the  law.  Kirkton  was  the  brothcrja* 
law  of  Mr  Bailiie  of  Jerviswood,  by  his  uianiage  to 
the  sister  of  that  gentleman,  and  he  is  emhsrnt  in 
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SoottiihlJtearjlilifeOffX  Cor  a  memoir  of  thedimdf 
Mag  liis  own  timcB,  which  was  of  great  aervice  in 
imnmCTtot  tothe  hiwtnirian  Wodrow,  koA  wa»  at  length 
BuUidiedm  1817.    One  day  in  June,  1676,  as  Mr 
KtfitiNi  was  walktaig  along  the  High  Street  of  Edin- 
Imgii,  Gaistain,  whose  person  he  did  not  know,  ao- 
ooM  him  in  a  yery  ciyil  manner,  and  expressed  a 
dnim  to  speak  with  hhn  in  private.    Mr  Kirkton, 
^  no  evil,  followed  Cantairs  to  a  very  mean 
ear  the  oommoo  prison.    Carstairs, 
no  warrant  to  apprehend  or  detain  Mr 
Kirkton,  went  out  to  set  one,  locking  the  door  upon 
Ms  Tietim.    The  im&tmiate  clergyman  then  per- 
eored  tliat  he  was  hi  some  danger,  and  prevailed 
Bpoa  a  person  hi  the  house  to  go  to  seek  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr  Baillie,  and  apprise  him  of  his  situation. 
C^rrtiin,  having  hi  vahi  ondeavoored  to  get  the  re- 
fiiste  number  of  privy  oouncillors  to  sign  a  wanant, 
BowoBSM  back,  resolved,  it  appean,  to  try  at  least 
ifbe  ODuld  not  force  some  money  from  Mr  Kirkton 
iir  his  release.    Just  as  they  were  aboot  to  confer 
qnnthissul^eet^BfrBaillie  came  to  the  door,  wH^ 
isvcml  other  penons,  and  called  to  Carstairs  to  open. 
Kirkton,  bmring  the  voices  of  friends,  took  courage, 
saddeshcd  his  captor  either  to  set  him  free,  or  to 
ihov  a  wanant  for  his  detention.    Garstairs,  faistead 
of  doing  either,  drew  a  pocket  pistol,  and  Kirkton 
iMsd  k  neoeanry,  for  his  own  suety,  to  enter  into  a 
penonal  straggle,  and  endeavour  to  secure  the  wea- 
pon of  his  antagonist.     The  sentlemen  without, 
botfiag  a  Strang,  and  cries  or  murder,  burst  open 
the  door,  and  Kind  Carstaim  sitUng  upon  Mr  Kirk- 
ton,  on  the  floor.    Baillie  drew  his  sword,  and  com- 


I  the  poltroon  to  come  off,  asUng  him  at  the 
suae  tune  if  he  had  any  wanant  for  apprehending 
Mr  Kifktfltt.  Caistaua  said  he  had  a  warrant  for 
fflwfartmg  him  to  prison,  but  he  utterly  refosed  to 
ibovit,t£oagfaMrBaUliesaid  that,  if  he  saw  any 
vanaot  agamst  his  friend,  he  would  assist  incarryuig 
itiatofxeciitian.  The  wretch  still  persisthig  hi  say- 
ing he  had  a  wanant,  but  vras  not  bound  to  show  it, 
Mr  Baillie  left  the  place,  with  Mr  Kiriiton  and  other 
friends,  havhig  ofined  no  violence  whatever  to  Car- 
aain,  but  only  threatened  to  sue  him  for  unhiwfol 
iBfaiion  of  his  brother-in-law's  person.  It  might 
bave  been  expected  from  even  a  government  so  lost 
to  all  honour  and  justice  as  that  which  now  prevailed 
ia  Sootiand,  Omt  E  would  have  at  least  the  good 
f  to  overlook  this  unhappy  accident  to  one  <n  its 
L  On  the  contrary,  it  was  resolved  to  biave  the 
inHar  feeling  of  ri^  by  listemng  to  the  com- 
plainis  of  Caratairs.  Through  the  hifluence  of  arch- 
biihqp  Sharpe,  who  said  tlut,  if  Garstairs  was  not 
onBtcnanoed,  no  one  would  be  procured  to  appre- 
hrnd  fonaiics  afterwards,  a  minority  of  the  council 
•greed  to  prosecute  Baillie,  Kirkton,  and  the  other 
pnoas  concerned.  For  this  purpose,  an  antedated 
eanaat  was  furnished  toCanlairB,  signed  by  nuie  of 
tbeoDundUon.  The  marquis  of  Athol  told  bishop  Bur- 
aci,  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  nuie  who  lent  their 
■mes  to  this  infomous  document  The  whole  case 
VIS,  therefore,  made  out  to  be  a  tumult  agauist  the 
rmoMent;  Baillie  was  flned  hi  6,000  mertu,  (£318 
««ilag.)  and  hia  friends  hi  smaller  sums,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  till  they  should  render  payment— 
This  awand  vras  so  opposite,  ui  every  particular,  to 
tbe  prindplea  of  truth,  honour,  and  Justice,  that,  even 
if  aot  directed  anhnt  hidividuals  connected  with  the 
^  tt  coo 


could  not  have  foiled  to  excite 
rmal  infignation.  It  appean  that  a  respectable 
Bunority  of  the  couikctl  itaelr  was  strongly  opfMsed  to 
the  deoMon,  and  took  care  to  let  it  be  known  at 
Mr  BaOlie  was  therefore  released  at  the 


end  of  four  months,  in  consldemtioo  of  payment  of 
ooe  half  of  his  fae  to  the  creature  Garstairs.    Lord 


HaltoD,  however,  who  was  at  this  Ume  a  kind  of 
pro-regient  under  his  brother  Lauderdale,  had  mterest 
to  obtain  the  dirniiasal  of  his  opponents  from  the 
council,  namely,  the  duke  of  Uunllton,  the  eails  of 
Morton,  Dumfiries,  and  Kincarduie,  and  the  lords 
Gochrane  and  Primrose,  whom  he  branded,  for  their 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  as  enemies  to  the  church, 
and  fovourers  of  conventicles. 

After  this  period,  nothhig  is  kOOwn  of  Mr  Baillie 
till  the  year  1683,  when  he  is  found  taking  a  pro- 
minent share  in  a  scheme  of  emigration,  aguateii  by 
a  number  of  Scottish  gentlemen,  who  saw  no  refuge 
butthisfiomthetyranny  of  the  government  These 
gentlemen  entered  hito  a  negotiation  with  the  paten- 
tees of  South  GaroUna,  for  permission  to  convey 
themselves  thither,  aloog  with  their  fomilies  and  d^- 
pendents.  While  thus  engaged,  Mr  Baillie  vras  in- 
duced, along  with  several  of  his  friends,  to  enter  into 
oorre^randence  and  counsel  vrith  the  heads  of  the 
Puritan  party  in  England,  who  were  now  forming  an 
extensive  plan  of  insurrection,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
tauiing  a  change  of  measures  in  the  govemment, 
though  ¥rith  no  ulterior  view.  Under  tfo  pretext  of 
the  American  expedition,  lord  Melville,  Sir  John 
Gochrane  of  Ochiltree,  Mr  Baillie,  and  three  others, 
were  invited  and  repaired  to  London,  to  consult  wUh 
the  duke  of  Monmouth,  Sydney,  Russell,  and  the 
rest  of  that  party.  This  scheme  was  never  property 
matured ;  indeed,  it  never  was  any  thing  but  a  mat- 
ter of  talk,  and  had  ceased  to  be  even  that,  when  a 
nunor  plot  for  assasahmUng  the  king,  to  which  only 
a  small  number  of  the  oarty  were  privy,  burst  pre- 
maturely, and  invdveci  several  ot  the  chiefo,  who 
were  totally  ignorant  of  it,  in  destruction.  Sydney 
and  Russell  sufl^red  for  this  crime,  of  which  they 
were  innocent ;  and  Baillie  and  several  other  gentle- 
men vrere  seised  and  sent  down  to  be  tried  in  Scotland. 

The  subsequent  judicial  prooeedincs  were  charac- 
terised by  the  usual  violence  and  iDegality  of  the 
time.  He  cmdured  a  long  confinement,  during  which 
he  was  treated  very  hvshly,  and  not  permitted  to 
have  the  society  of  his  lady,  though  she  offered  to  go 
into  kons,  as  an  assurance  against  any  attempt  at 
focilitating  his  escape.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
procure  suffident  proof  of  guilt  from  the  confessions 
wroucht  out  of  his  nephew-in-hiw,  the  earl  of  Tarras 
(who  nad  been  first  married  to  the  elder  sister  of  the 
duchess  of  Monmouth) ;  but,  this  beuig  found  in- 
sufficient, his  prosecutora  vrere  at  last  obliged  to 
adopt  the  unlawful  expedient,  too  common  in  those 
distracted  times,  of  putting  him  to  a  purgative  oath. 
An  accusation  was  sent  to  him,  not  hi  the  form  of  an 
uidictment,  nor  grounded  on  any  law,  but  on  a  letter 
of  the  king,  in  which  he  was  charged  with  a  con- 
spiracy to  ndse  rebellion,  and  a  concern  in  the  Rye- 
house  Plot  He  was  told  that,  if  he  would  not  clear 
himself  of  these  charges  by  his  oath,  he  should  be 
held  as  guilty,  though  not  as  hi  a  crimhial  court,  but 
only  as  oefore  the  council,  who  had  no  power  to 
award  a  higher  sentence  than  fine  and  imprisonment 
As  he  utteriy  refosed  to  yield  to  such  a  demand,  he 
was  foied  by  the  councU  in  i^,000,  behig  about  the 
value  of  his  whole  estates.  It  vras  then  supposed 
that  the  prosecution  would  cease,  and  that  he  would 
escape  with  the  doom  of  a  captive.  For  several 
months  he  continued  shut  up  hi  a  loathsome  prison, 
which  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  health  that  he 
was  brought  almost  to  the  last  extremity.  Yet ''all 
the  whUe,"  to  use  the  words  of  bishop  Burnet,  "he 
seemed  so  composed,  and  even  so  cheerful,  that  his 
behaviour  looked  like  a  revivhig  of  the  spirit  of  the 
noblest  of  the  old  Greeks  or  Romans,  or  rather  of 
the  primitive  Ghristhuis,  and  first  martyn  hi  those 
but  days  of  the  diurch.  At  length,  on  the  S3d  of 
December,  1684,  he  was  brought  oefore  the  court  of 
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Justiclaiy.  He  was  now  so  weak  as  to  be  obliged  to 
appear  at  the  bar  in  his  nieht^wn,  and  take  frequent 
applications  of  cordials.  The  assise  was  empanneled 
at  midnigfat,  and  sat  till  nine  in  the  morning  of  the 
succeeding  day,  when  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned 
against  ftlx  Baillie,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  exe- 
cuted that  afternoon,  at  the  cross,  and  his  limbs  to 
be  afterwards  exhibited  on  the  jaUs  of  four  different 
Scottish  towns.  The  reason  for  such  precipitation 
was  the  fear  of  his  Judm  that  a  natural  death  would 
disappoint  the  wishes  oFthe  goyemment,  which  called 
imperatively  at  this  moment  for  a  public  example  to 
lerrily  its  opponents.  Mr  Baillie  was  attended  to 
the  scaffold  by  his  foithfiil  and  affectionate  sister. 
The  unfortunate  gentleman  was  so  weak  that  he  re- 
quired to  be  assisted  in  mounting  the  ladder:  he 
betrayed,  however,  no  symptom  of  moral  weakness. 
Just  before  being  consigned  to  his  fale,  he  said,  in 
the  self-aocusing  spirit  of  true  excellence,  ^  My  fiiint 
leal  for  the  Protestant  religion  has  broug^  me  to 
this  end."  His  sister-in-law,  with  the  stem  virtue 
pf  her  fomily,  waited  to  the  last  Dr  Owen  has  tes- 
tified, in  a  strong  manner,  to  the  great  abilities  of 
the  Scottish  Sydney.  Writing  to  a  Scottish  friend, 
he  said,  **  You  have  truly  men  of  great  spirits  among 
you ;  there  is,  for  a  gentleman,  Mr  Baillie  of  Jervis- 
wood,  a  person  of  the  greatest  abilities  I  ever  almost 
met  witL**  Mr  BaiUie's  family  was  completely 
ruined  by  his  forfeiture.  He  left  a  «m,  Geom 
BaUlie,  who^  after  his  execution,  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  Holland,  whence  he  afterwarSs  returned 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  whom  he  was  restored 
to  his  estates.  The  wife  of  this  gentleman  was  Miss 
Grisel  Hume,  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Pol- 
warth,  a  fellow-patriot  of  Mr  Robert  Baillie.  The 
occasion  of  their  meeting  was  very  remarkable.  Miss 
Griiel,  when  a  very  young  girl,  was  sent  by  her 
father  from  the  country,  to  endeavour  to  convey  a 
letter  to  Mr  Baillie  in  prison,  and  bring  back  what 
intelligence  she  could.  She  succeeded  in  this  difficult 
^'nterprise ;  and  having  at  the  same  time  met  with  Mr 
Baillie's  son,  the  intimacy  and  friendship  was  formed, 
which  was  afterwards  completed  by  their  marriage. 

Bailly,  Jean  Sylvain  ;  a  learned  French  astrono- 
mer, born  at  Paris,  1736.  Though  designed  by  his 
fotber,  keeper  of  the  royal  gallery  of  pictures,  for  a 
painter,  he  followed  his  natural  inclination  for  litera- 
ture. His  first  attempts  were  in  poetry.  Becoming 
afterwards  acquainted  with  Lacaitle,  he  was  mduced 
by  his  instructions  and  example  to  devote  himself  to 
astronomy.  After  the  death  of  Lacaille,  in  176S,  he 
entered  the  academy,  and  published  the  calculation 
of  a  great  many  of  Lacaille*s  observations  on  the 
stars  of  the  lodiac.  He  undertook,  also,  at  this  time, 
a  great  work  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  theory  of 
which  the  academy  had  made  a  prise  question.  His 
EsMai  sur  la  Theorie  des  SaielHiet  de  Jupiter^  avee 
deM  Tables  de  kurs  MouvementSj  appeared  in  1766. 
In  1771,  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  light  reflected 
by  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which  he  undertook  to 
measure  by  an  ingenious  process.  Amidst  these  la- 
borious occupations,  he  never  lost  his  love  of  litera- 
ture. His  eulogiums  on  Pierre  Comeille,  Leibnits, 
and  others,  were  so  fovourably  received,  that  he  re- 
solved to  select  a  scientific  subject,  susceptible  of  the 
ornaments  of  style,  which  might  secure  his  literary 
fame.  He  chose  the  History  of  Astronomy  (1775  to 
nS7,  6  vols,  quarto).  It  met  with  general  approba- 
tion, which  was  increased  by  the  discussions  that 
siKoeeded,  between  the  author  and  Voltaire,  which 
led  B.  to  public  his  Letires  sur  I'Origme  des  Scien- 
ces, el  sur  VJUanUde  de  Plaion,  In  1784,  the  French 
academy  elected  him  a  member,  in  the  place  of 
TresBBU,  and,  in  1785,  he  was  admitted  into  the  aca- 
demy of  inscriptions.    The  government  also  made 


liim  a  member  of  the  committee  lor  examining  the 
character  and  influence  of  animal  raacnetism,  dis- 
covered by  Mesmer.  B.  delivered  a  iKMible  report 
on  this  sulQect,  one  for  the  public,  to  give  it  a  juA 
view  of  the  doctrine,  the  other  for  the  king  alone,  oo 
the  real  causes  of  magnetism,  and  its  moraTinflnence. 
The  latter  was  not  published  till  a  later  period. 

Bailly  was  now  enjoying  the  general  esteem  due 
to  merit  and  to  virtue,  when  the  revolution  tore  him 
finom  his  peaceful  pursuits.  Paris  chose  him.  May 
12, 1789,  first  deputy  of  the  Hers-itat;  in  the  asBem* 
bly  itself,  he  was  made  firat  president.  He  retained 
this  place  after  the  conmions  had  declared  themaelTcs 
a  national  assembly;  and  iHien  the  king  forbade 
them  to  assemble,  he  presided,  June  20^  1789,  in  the 
session  of  the  tennis-court,  when  all  the  deputies 
swore  never  to  separate  till  they  had  given  France  a 
new  constitution.  Being  chosen  mayor  of  ^sm, 
July  16,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
his  usual  integrity  and  disinterertedness ;  hot  these 
virtues  were  not  suflSdent  to  restrain  a  furious  popu- 
lace, exposed  by  turns  to  the  influence  of  opposite 
parties.  The  palliatory  measures  employed  by  B.  to 
preserve  the  appearance  of  tranquillity  might  delay 
the  eruption,  but  could  not  suppress  it;  pefhapa 
matters  had  arrived  at  such  a  point,  that  even  the 
most  vigorous  resistance  would  nave  been  ineffectaaL 
Once  only,  and  on  the  most  just  occasion,  he  had  ra- 
cuurse  to  rigorous  measures.  This  was  after  the 
return  of  the  king  from  Varennes.  The  violent 
rovolutionists  wished  to  seise  this  opportunity  far  his 
deposition,  and  a  great  numlier  of  them  assembled, 
July  17,  1791,  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  in  Ofder  to 
si^,  upon  the  altar  of  their  country,  a  petition  to 
this  effect  B.,  accompanied  by  the  luitional  gnaids, 
commanded  the  rebels  to  disperse,  and,  on  their  re- 
fusal, dispersed  them  by  force.  The  national  anem- 
bly  approved  of  his  conduct ;  nevertheicfls,  he  re- 
signed his  place,  Sept  19,  1791.  Petkn  (q.  v^ 
bS»Lme  his  successor.  B.  retired  entirely  from  pub- 
lic affiiirs  to  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Nantes. 
When  the  increasing  troubles  left  him  no  security 
even  here,  his  friend  Laplace  offered  him  a  shelter 
in  his  own  house  at  Melun.  In  the  meaDUase,  by 
the  events  of  May  31,  1793,  circumslaDoes  were 
changed,  and  a  division  of  the  revolutionary  amy 
entered  Melon.  Laplace  informed  B.  of  his  duiger, 
but,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  regard  the  wamingrbui 
persisted  in  going  to  Melun.  Assoonaaheenteiwthis 
place,  he  was  known.  He  was  sent  to  Paris,  wime, 
Nov.  11, 1793,  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  cv^ 
volutionary  tribunal,  and  executed  on  the  Iftfa,  with 
drcumstanoes  of  great  cruelty.  He  died  with  the 
utmost  composure.  His  crimes  were,  his  oondoct  on 
the  Champ-de-Mars,  and  the  boldness  with  which  he 
had  declared  the  accusations  brought  agaiut  the 
queen  fiUse  and  calumnious.  His  pcMthunons  works 
are,  Essai  sur  VOrigine  des  Fables,  et  des  Religmsu 
AncienneSf  and  his  Journal  during  the  eariy  pmod 
of  the  revolution,  from  April  21  to  Oct  2, 1789  (3 
vols.  1804). 

Bailment,  in  law,  is  the  delivery  of  a  cfaattel  or 
thing  to  another  to  keep,  either  for  the  use  of  the 
bailer,  or  person  delivering,  or  for  that  of  the  bailee, 
or  person  to  whom  it  is  delivered.  A  faatfanrnt 
always  supposes  the  sulgect  to  be  delivered  only  far 
a  limited  time,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  asiec 
be  re-delivered  to  the  bailer;  and  the  maftcnal 
inquiries,  in  cases  of  bailment,  relate  tp  the  de^givr 
of  responsibility  of  the  bailee  in  resaid  In  Ihe 
safekeeping  aiid  re-delivery  of  the  aSijeei  of  the 
bailment  This  responsibility  will  depend,  in  wemt 
degree,  upon  the  contract  on  wliich  the  bailaMiil  is 
made.  If  a  thing  is  delivered  to  the  bailee  to  krcfi^ 
without  any  advantage  or  use  to  hiinsrlf,  or  miy  t 
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p^mBdoi,  hot  mfTply  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailer,  he 
s»  wivenUe  only  for  gross  neffligeuce ;  but  if  the 
laihnefiC  is  for  the  mutosl  bcneSt  of  both  parties,  the 
Aai(  most  be  kept  with  the  ordinary  and  usual  care 
rkdi  a  prudent  man  takes  of  his  own  goods ;  but  if 
-.  hf  drl'irered  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailee  only,  he 
zii<  onciie  strict  care  in  keeping  it,  and  will  be 
umrabte  for  slight  negligence.  A  special  acree- 
-^tt  b  made  in  many  cases  of  borrowing  or  hmng, 
>c^^ing  the  risks  assumed  by  the  borrower  or  hirer ; 
iai,  in  such  CMe,  his  obligations  will  be  determined 
^r  ^  stipulations.  Pled^^  and  lettinff  for  hire  are 
ficiff  of  bailment  There  is  an  excellent  essay  on 
Ae  Uv  of  Baihnent  by  Sir  William  Jones. 

Bun-znt,  or  Bauub,  William,  a  physician  of  the 
^  century,  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  After  being 
tluaucd  in  hb  native  country,  he  went  to  Italy,  where 
»  <aSed  medicine  with  such  reputation  as  to  be 
Jli^  iTCtor,  and  afterwards  professor  of  medicine  in 
^  idi^nsity  of  Bologna,  about  the  year  1484.  In 
I  theory  be  adopted  the  Galenic  system  in  prefer- 
a«  lo  the  Empiric,  and  wrote  ^  Apologia  pro  Galeni 
una  cratm  Empiricos,''  Lyons,  1 552,  8to.  Mac- 
fvp  thinks  that  he  also  wrote  a  book  entitled, "  De 
manjiMtt  Syilabarum  Gnecarum,  et  de  Dialectis," 
9C.  8to. 

biunoiDGB,  John,  an  eminent  astronomer  and  ma. 
nuticisn,  bom  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  Leices- 
nUi'jf.  in  1582.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  whence, 
i^xf  ttken  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  he  returned  to 

*  asive  plioe,  set  up  a  grammar  sdiool,  and  at  the 
ae  tiiae  piactked  physic,  devoting  his  leisure  to  the 
«»e  of  mathematics.  He  at  loagth  removed  to 
«Vn,  and  Was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  College  of 
k^cus.  "  A  description  of  the  Comet  of  1618," 
iirfi  he  published,  was  the  means  of  introdudng 
a  tn  Sir  Henry  Saviie,  who  had  founded  an  as- 
*«ial  lecture  at  Oxford,  and  who  in  1619,  ap- 
m*i  Dr  Bainbridge  to  the  professorship.  He 
n  miered  as  a  master  commoner  at  Merton  Col- 
P,  viiere  in  1631,  he  was  nominated  reader  of 
mm^s  medical  lecture.  He  died  in  1643,  while 
IPtf^  in  publishing  corrected  editions  of  the  works 

the  lodcBt  astronomers,  an  undertaking  which 

*  one  of  the  duties  enjoined  on  him  as  Savilian 
"^^«ir.  His  only  published  works,  besides  that 
ittif  mentioned,  are— *' Prodi  Sphara,  Ptolemaei 
tBfpailicsibas  Planetarum  Lib.  sing."  together  with 
7^«4fliet  Canon  Regnorum,"  1620,  4to ;  and  *^  A 
^itoe  on  the  I>oe  Scar,"  1648.  He  left  some  a»- 
'»QiaI  dissertations,  and  a  considerBble  quantity 
P  cKtirr  nnnnsaripts,  wfaidi  are  preserved  in  the 
^  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

^Lui,  or  BEtaAM ;  the  Easter  of  the  Moham- 
■)^  vhich  follows  immediately  after  the  Rham- 
^(rUnt  (a  month  of  fasting),  and  lasts  three 
^  This  feast  begins,  like  the  Rhamasan,  as  soon 

*  Uif  new  moon  is  announced  by  the  persons  ap- 
"*»i  for  that  purpose,  and,  during  the  course  of 
'ny-tliree  year^  takes  place  in  all  the  seasons  and 
^.  'J»  BiQoths  of  the  year,  because  the  Turks  reckon 
^  hair  years.  It  is  the  custom, at  this  feast,  for  infe- 
^  (o  uMtt  presents  to  their  superiors.  This  cus- 
^  fiirwrly  extended  even  to  the  Europeans,  who 
^  oHliged  to  make  presents  to  men  of  rank,  to 
^  pcbas  and  the  cadia.  The  grand  seignior  is 
**  unauned  to  distribute  fevours  and  oresents. 
"Qvdafs  after  this  first  great  Bairam,  Despns  a 
^^tfie  lesser  Baiiam.  They  are  the  only  two 
^  ihe  oelefantioo  *of  which  the  Mohammedan 
"•  tw  pmcribes  to  the  fiiithfiil. 

^^VK  (the  Right  Honourable,  General  Sir)  David, 
^<4«{|^iahed  Briysh  oonunander,  was  bom  in  Scot- 
♦^Mdmterpd  the  army,  December  16, 1772,  as 
«?tiu^  in  the  second  foot,  joined  the  regiment  at 


Gibraltar,  April,  1773,  and  returned  to  Britain  in 
1776.  Having  been  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in 
1778,  he  immSiately  after  obtained  a  company  in  the 
73rd,  a  regiment  then  just  raised  by  lord  Macleod, 
with  which  he  sailed  for  India,  wad  arrived  at  Ma- 
dras, January,  1780.  After  distinguishing  himself  as 
a  captain  in  the  wars  against  l^der  Ally,  he  re- 
ceived on  the  fifth  of  June,  1789,  the  maiority  of  the 
71st  regiment,  and  in  October  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence, uid  returned  to  Britain.  In  1791,  he  return- 
ed as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  71st,  and  joined  the 
army  under  the  marquis  ComwaUis.  As  commander 
of  a  brigade  of  Sepoys,  he  was  present  at  the^attack 
of  a  number  of  Droogs,  or  hill-torts,  and  at  the  siege 
of  Seringapatam,  in  1791  and  1792  ;  and  likewise  at 
the  storming  of  Tippoo  Sultaun's  lines  and  camps  in 
the  island  of  Seringapatam.  In  1793,  he  commanded 
a  brigade  of  Europeans,  and  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Pmidicherry.  He  received  a  colonelcy  in  1795. 
In  October  1797,  he  embarked  at  Madras  with  his 
regiment  for  Europe ;  in  December,  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general,  and  placed  on  that  staff,  in  com- 
ma^ of  a  Driffade.  June  18, 1798,  he  was  appointed 
major-general,  and  returned  to  the  staff  in  India. 
In  January,  1799,  he  arrived  at  Madras,  in  command 
of  two  regiments  of  foot,  together  with  the  drafts  of 
the  28th  dragoons.  May  4,  he  commanded  the 
storming  party  at  that  distinguished  action,  the  as- 
sault ofSeringapatam ;  when,  in  requital  of  his  bril- 
liant services,  he  was  presented  by  the  army,  through 
the  commander-in-chief,  with  the  state  sword  of 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  also  with  a  dress-sword  from 
the  field-officers  serving  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand at  the  assault. 

The  eminent  merit  of  brigadiei^neial  Baird  being 
now  ftdly  known  to  the  government  at  home,  he  was 
in  1800,  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition 
agaUist  Batavia,  but  which  was  afterwards  sent  to 
^Tpt  He  landed  at  Comer  in  June,  crossed  the 
desert,  and,  embarking  on  the  Nile,  descended  to 
Grand  Cairo;  whence  he  set  out  for  Alexandria, 
which  he  reached  a  fiew  days  before  it  surrendered 
to  general  Hutchison.  Next  year  he  led  the  Egyp- 
tian-Indian army  overland  to  India,  where  he  was 
concerned  in  various  military  transactions.  His  ser- 
vices, however,  being  soon  after  superseded  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  in  a  manner  no  ways  creditable  to 
the  then  existing  administration,  and  which  was  only 
eventually  justmed  by  the  splendid  successes  of  Sir 
Arthur,  he  sailed  for  Britain  with  his  staff,  March, 
1803,  and  after  a  tedious  voyage,  during  which  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  a  French  privateer,  but  after- 
wards retaken,  he  arrived  in  England  in  November. 

Sir  David  B^urd  was  received  at  the  British  court 
with  great  distmction.  In  December,  he  received 
the  royal  permission  to  wear  the  Turkish  order  of 
the  Crescent.  In  June,  1804,  he  received  the  hon- 
our of  knighthood,  and  on  the  18th  of  August  follow- 
ing became  a  knight  companion  of  the  &tiu  With 
the  increased  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  he  com- 
manded an  expedition  which  sailed  in  October^lSOS, 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Landing  there,  Janu- 
ary 6, 1806,  he  attacked  and  beat  the  Dutch  army, 
and  on  the  I8th  received  the  surrender  of  the  colony. 
Being  recalled,  he  arrived  in  Britain,  April,  1807,  and 
was  wifted  from  the  colonelcy  of  the  54th,  whidi  he 
had  held  for  some  years,  to  that  of  the  24th,  and 
phioed  on  the  foreign  staff  under  general  lord  Cath- 
cart.  He  commanded  a  division  at  the  siege  of  Co- 
penhagen, where  he  was  twice  slightly  wounded ; 
and  returned  with  the  army  in  November. 

•After  a  short  period  of  service  in  Ireland,  Sir  David 
sailed  in  command  of  an  armament  of  10,000  men  for 
Corunna,  where  he  arrived  in  November,  1806,  and 
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formed  a  Junction  with  tlie  anny  under  general  Sir 
John  Moore.  He  commanded  the  first  division  of 
that  army,  and  in  the  battle  of  Corunna,  January  16, 
1809,  he  lost  his  left  arm.  By  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Moore  in  this  action,  Sir  David  succeeded  to 
the  chief  command,  and  had  the  honour  of  commimi- 
catinff  intelligence  of  the  victory  to  government. 
On  tSis  occasion,  he  received,  for  the  fourth  time  in 
his  life,  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and,  April  18,  was 
created  a  baronet,  with  very  honourable  armorial 
bearinss,  allusive  to  the  transactions  of  his  life. 
After  wis  period,  he  never  again  appeared  in  active 
service;  In  1810,  he  married  Miss  Preston  Camp- 
bell, of  Femtower  and  Lochlane,  Perthshire,  by 
whom  he  left  no  issue.  In  1814,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  general,  and  in  1819  became  governor 
of  Kinsale  in  Ireland,  and  in  1887,  of  Fort  George 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  This  brave  veteran  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  August  18, 1829,  at  his  seat  of 
Femtower  in  Perthshire.  His  lady,  who  survives 
him,  has  designed  a  monument  to  his  memory  on  the 
top  of  a  romantic  hill,  named,  Tom-na-chaistel  (i.  e. 
the  hill  of  the  castle),  in  the  neighbourtiood  of  Fem- 
tower. An  interesting  life  of  hmi  has  recently  been 
published  by  Mr  Theodore  Hook. 

Bairdstown;  a  post-town  of  Kentucky,  and  capi- 
tal  of  Nelson  coun^,  on  Beech  Fork  river;  35  miles 
S.  W.  Frankfort,  60  W.  S.  W.  Lexington;  Ion. 
86*  lO  W. ;  lat  S7«  49^  N. ;  pooulation  in  1810,  820. 
It  contains  a  court-house,  a  jau,  a  market-house,  a 
church,  and  a  flourishing  Roman  Catholic  college, 
styled  the  coUege  of  Si  Joseph,  which  is  under  Die 
care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  oishop  of  Kentucky,  and 
has  about  200  students.  The  college  edifice  is  of 
brick,  four  stories  high. 

Baius,  or  Db  Bay,  Michael,  bom  1513,  at  Melin, 
in  Hainau,  educated  at  Louvain,  in  1551,  made  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  this  university,  in  1563  or  1564, 
chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  Trent,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  theoloffians  of  the  Catholic  church  in 
the  16th  century.  He  founded  systematic  theology 
directly  upon  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  fisithera, 
leaving  the  scholastic  method.  He  had  read  the 
writings  of  St  Augustine  nine  times,  and  had  fully 
adoptd  the  views  of  that  father,  whose  doctrines  of 
the  entire  incapacity  of  the  human  will  for  good,  and 
the  insuflkiency  of  good  works,  he  first  maintained 
osainst  the  less  rigid  notions  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
doctrines  that  the  human  will,  when  left  to  itself, 
could  only  sin ;  that  even  the  mother  of  Jesus  was 
not  free  from  hereditary  and  actual  sin ;  that  every 
action,  which  did  not  proceed  from  pure  love  to  God, 
was  sinfid ;  and  that  no  penance  was  effectual  for  the 
justification  of  the  sinner,  but  every  thing  was  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  grace  of  God,  through  Christ, 
—caused  him  to  be  persecuted  as  a  heretic  by  the 
old  Scotists,  and,  in  particular,  by  the  Jesuits,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  favour  ui  which  he  stood  at  the 
Spanish  court,  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a* 
papal  bull,  in  1567,  condemning  these  doctrines, 
with  others  falsely  imputed  to  him.  B.  submitted ; 
yet  th#  persecutions  iL|[|aiiist  him  still  continued,  as 
did  also  his  defence  orthe  opinions  of  Augustine  in 
his  lectures ;  and,  as  the  tlieoloffical  &culty  at  Lou- 
vain was  entirely  in  his  fiivour,  he  not  only  remained 
in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  dignities,  but  was  also 
appointed  dean  of  St  Peterls,  in  1575,  and,  in  1578, 
chancellor  of  the  university ;  nay,  the  king  of  Spain 
conferred  upon  him  the  oflBce  of  inquisitor-general  in 
the  NethertBuids.  He  died  in  1589,  and  left  the  re- 
putation of  f^reat  learning,  pure  morals,  and  a  rare 
modesty.  His  Augustinian  views,  which  were  called 
then  Baianism,  d»oended  to  the  Jansenists  (as  the 
precursor  of  whom  he  is  to  be  regarded),  and,  in  their 
hands,  received  an  interpretaUon  formidable  to  Je- 


suitism  and  to  the  papal  power.  His  doctrine  of 
pure,  undivided  love  to  God  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Quietists.  His  writings,  mostly  polemical,  weie  pab- 
lished  by  Gabriel  Gertieroo,  at  Cologne,  1696,  quvto. 

BAJA2BT 1.,  Tuiiciah  emperor,  in  1389  succeeded 
his  &ther,  Amuiath,  who  fell  in  the  battle  cCGusovb 
against  the  Servians.  He  caused  his  elder  faratlMr, 
Jacob,  his  rival  for  the  throne,  to  be  atnaAd^-tm 
act  of  barbarity,  which,  since  his  time,  has  Geoone  m 
custom  at  the  Turkish  court.  He  made  grnt  aod 
rapid  conquests.  Hence  his  name,  Jlderimy  the 
Lightning.  In  three  years  he  conquered  Bulgaria, 
part  of  Ssrvia,  Macedonia,  Thesaaly,  and  sabjecied 
the  states  of  Asia  Minor.  He  besk^gcd  even  Con- 
stantinople for  ten  years,  and  hoped  to  starve  it  into 
a  surrender.  In  order  to  save  the  city,  king  Sigis- 
mond  of  Hungary  (afterwards  emperor  of  Gennaoy) 
assembled  a  great  army  (inclining  a  number  of 
Frendi  troops,  and  2,000  noblemen  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  duke  of  Nivey),  and  attacked  the  dty  of 
Nicopdis,  in  Bulgaria,  situated  near  the  Danobr. 
But  B.  met  them,  and  obtained  a  decisive  vfetoty 
over  the  allied  Hungarians,  Poles,  and  Frencb,  »li 
September,  1395.  Sigismond  escaped,  by  a  hasty 
flight,  in  disguise.  The  French,  by  whose  imprndcni 
impetuosity  Die  battle  was  lost,  were  most  of  thtm 
taken  prisoners,  and  executed  by  the  ucder  of  B. 
He  would  probably  have  now  overturned  the  wMe 
Greek  empire,  if  Timur  (see  Tamerlane)  had  Mi 
attacked  Nalolta,  in  140a  B.  marched  to  meet  bia^ 
and  sullered  a  total  defeat  near  Ancym,  in  Otiatim^ 
June  16, 1402.  He  himself  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  conqueror,  who  treated  him  with  generodty.  Tbe 
story  of  his  being  carried  about  in  a  cage  by  Thaar 
is  without  historical  proof.  B.  died,  in  1409^  in 
Timor's  camp,  in  Caramania.  His  snoeeswr  was 
Soliman  I.— Bcjaset  II.  succeeded  hk  fiitber,  Mafao. 
met  II.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  in  1481*  He  inrrcased 
the  Turkish  empire  by  conquests  on  the  nortJi-wfst 
and  in  the  east,  took  Lepanto,  Modon,  and  Diiii—i, 
in  a  war  against  the  Venetians,  and  ravaged  tbe 
coasts  of  the  Christian  states  on  the  Meditenaaean, 
to  revenge  the  expulsion  of  the  Moon  firm  3pain. 
At  home,  he  had  to  contend  against  his  rebellions 
son  Selim,  to  whom  at  last  he  resigned  the  cmpiir. 
He  died  in  1512,  on  his  way  to  the  place  which  be 
had  chosen  for  his  retirement  It  has  been  Mi|niastd 
that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  his  son.  He 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  talents,  and  did  mocb  fcr 
the  improvement  of  his  empire,  and  the  proontlon 
of  the  sciences. 

Baker,  Sir  George,  an  eminent  physician,  tbe  son 
of  a  Devonshire  deivyman,  was  bora  in  1722,  and 
educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  Having  taken  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1756,  he  commenced  the pndicr 
of  nis  profession  at  Stamford,  whence  be  soon  nmar- 
ed  to  London,  and  speedily  attained  eonsidefable 
reputation.  He  was  appointed  physidan  in  OfdiBary 
to  the  king,  and  physician  to  the  oueen ;  and  he  waa 
also  chosen  fellow  of  the  royal  and  antiquarian  soci^ 
ties.  In  1776.  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  in 
1797,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  his  prajfamia,  by 
being  elected  pr  *'  "  "'  -•  "  ^— ^^,-,- 
He  died,  June  ] 

the  reputation  of  being  an  elegai 
and  critic  in  the  dead  fimgnages,  as  well  as  a  kanwd 
and  skflful  physician.  His  published  worics  are  nei- 
ther numerous  nor  considerable.  They  consist  prin- 
cipally of  essays  and  dissertations  on  medical  sntjeeta, 
many  of  which  were  published  in  periodical  voiksL 
<'  An  Essay  on  the  Cause  of  the  Endcmical  Colic  of 
Devonshire,"  whidi  i^ypeared  about  1767,  gave  rise 
to  a  professional  oontroveny  lehitive  to  the  origin  of 
that  malady,  which  he  attributed  to  the  use  of  cider 
imprpgnat«l  with  lead,  derived  fitira  the  vcsels  aac^ 


piaceo  at  ine  neaa  m  lus  |nun,u«M>  vj 
president  of  the  College  of  Phystdans. 
le  15th,  1809.  Sir  Geotge  Baker  bad 
I  of  being  an  elegant  dassiCBi  scbolar 
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J  iL  Of  his  Latin  style,  Sir  G.  Baker  has 
left  a  qpcdmen  highly  creditable  to  his  taste  and 
talfots*  in  the  pcelaoe  to  a  late  edition  of  the  Phar- 
■aoopaeia  of  the  medical  college. 

Bsmaa^  Henry ;  a  poet  and  natnralist  of  the  18th 
ccoCary.  He  was  a  native  of  London,  and  devoted 
hiasrlf  to  the  instruction  of  nersons  bom  deaf  and 
dnab,  by  which  he  aoqairea  a  handsome  fortune. 
In  ntS  and  1726,  he  published  ''Original  Poems, 
Hftoas  and  humorous,"  in  two  parts.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  '*  The  Universe,"  a  poem,  and  an ''  In- 
▼ocatioQ  to  Health."  He  afterwards  employed  him- 
self moch  in  experimental  philosophy,  and  making 
■JcroeoQpical  observations.  In  1740  he  was  chosen 
a  feUow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  societies,  and 
in  1744  he  obtained  the  Copleian  gold  medal,  for  his 
macraeoopical  discoveries  on  cryistalliation.  He 
eontributed  many  papeis  to  the  Philosophical  Tians- 
actjons ;  and  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Society 
far  the  Enoounigement  of  Arts,  to  wfaidi  he  forsome 
time  acted  giatoiunisly  as  secretary.  He  died  in 
1774.  By  hb  will  he  left  i^IOO  to  the  Royal  Society, 
far  an  aimoal  lecture  on  chemistry  or  natural  philo- 
aopby.  Besides  the  works  abeady  noticed,  he  pub- 
iMied  «•  The  Microscope  made  easy,"  and  **  Employ- 
acnt  Ibr  the  Microscope ;"  both  illustiated  by  plates, 
and  containing  much  curious  information.  Mr  Baker 
■sanied  a  dai^ter  of  Daniel  Defoe,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons.  The  elder,  David  Erskine  Baker, 
who  died  in  1767,  was  the  author  of  ^  The  Compa- 
■ifln  to  the  Phiyhouse,"  2  vols.  12mo ;  shioe  enhu-ged 
by  Isaac  Reed  and  Stephen  Jones.  Henry  Baker, 
the  yoongcr  son,  who  was  an  attorney,  had  some 
talent  for  poetry,  and  in  1756  published  '•Essays, 
PtestonI  and  Elegtac,"!  vols.  8vo. 

Rftua,  Sir  Ridiard ;  an  Englidi  historian  of  the 
17th  oentoiy.  He  was  bom  of  a  good  fiunily  in 
Kent  in  1568,  and  became  a  gentleman  commoner  at 
Oxfoni,  whence  he  removed  to  one  of  the  inns  of 
eonit,  and  afterwards  tiavelled  on  the  continent 
Rctoraing  home,  he  was  knighted  in  1603  by  James 
I^  aodln  16S0  he  ttled  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of 
OxfiMdshire,  baring  estates  m  that  ooun^.  An  un. 
fatanale  marriMe  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Geofge 
MaiBwaring,  of  Ightield^  in  Shropshire,  occasioned 
Us  rain ;  fir,  giving  security  for  the  debts  contmcted 
by  that  &mily,  he  became  insolvent,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  hi  the  Fleet  prison,  where,  after  con- 
tlaningaoaie  yean,  he  died  in  1645.  He  lightened 
his  tedkios  cooinement  by  tumhig  author.  Some 
leligioaa  pieces  which  he  published  have  been  long 
ahioe  ooongned  to  oblivion ;  but  his  "  Chronicle  of 
the  Kinn  of  England,"  first  published  hi  1641,  and 
aftcffWBfds  oonthnied  by  Edward  Phillips,  the  nephew 
of  Billion,  and  others,  went  through  a  great  number 
of  editions.  Addison,  in  <*  The  SpMtator,"  represents 
it  as  the  &voorite  manual  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey ; 
as  it  seeoM  to  have  been,  in  fiKt,  of  country  gentle- 
BSB  in  gcneial  at  the  beguuUng  of  the  hot  century. 

BAsaa,  Thomas ;  an  E&glish  mathematician  of  the 
ITIh  ooBtarr.  He  was  a  native  of  Somersetshire, 
and  waa  cdaoated  at  Ozfiad.  In  1645,  bemg  a 
scholar  of  Wadham  college,  he  served  in  the  gvri- 
son  of  Oxftad  fior  king  Chsries  I.  Leariiujf  the  uni- 
venity,  he  obtahwd  the  vicaiage  of  Bishop?  Nymmet 
in  Devtmshire^  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  time 
ia  aMrtliemalical  researches.  In  1684  he  published 
a  wnrlL  entitled  *<  The  Geometrical  Key,  or  the  Gate 
«f  EqiMtions  unlocked ;  or  a  new  Discovery  of  the 
I  of  all  Equations,  howsoever  aflbcted,  not 
ing  the  fiiurth  degree,  vis.  of  Linean,  Quad- 
Cttbioa,  Bkioadratics,  and  the  finding  of  all 
their  roota,  as  well  fidse  as  true,  without  the  use  of 
Mcsolnbe,  triaection  of  Ansles,  Redoctkm,  Depres- 
tfa%  or  any  other  previous  Aeparatioos  of  Equations, 


by  a  Circle,  and  any  (and  that  one  only)  Parabola,* 
4to.  This  verbose  title  will  give  the  raider  an  idea . 
of  the  merit  of  Mr  Baker's  discoveries,  which  recom- 
mended hkn  to  the  notice  of  the  Roysl  Society,  by 
whom  he  was  presented  with  an  honorary  medaL 
He  died  in  1690. 

Baker,  Thomas;  a  learned  antiquary,  boni  at 
LflUDcaster,  in  Durham,  ui  1656.  He  beoame  a  stu- 
dent of  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  fellow.  Entering  into  orders,  he  ob- 
tained a  living,  which  he  resigned  in  consequence  of 
having  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Nonjurors. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  his  refusal  to  take  the 
oaths  reoiured  by  government,  obliged  him  to  give 
up  his  fellowship ;  but  being  much  esteemed  in  the 
university,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  chambers ; 
and  Prior  the  poet  most  generously  made  up  his  loss 
of  income  by  giving  him  the  emdumenfes  of  his  own 
fellowship,  h&  motives  fot  keeping  possession  of 
which  were  not  generally  known.  Baker  died  in 
1740,  leavmg  behhid  him  vast  manuscript  collections 
relating  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Cambridge 
university,  and  other  subiects ;  part  of  which  are  in 
the  Harleian  library  in  the  British  museum,  and  part 
in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge.  In  1699  Mr 
Baker  published  anonymously  a  volume,  entitled 
"  Reflections  upon  Learning,"  whidi  became  exceed- 
jngly  popular,  and  passed  throun^  many  editions. 
The  object  of  this  piece  was  to  show  the  uncertainty 
and  insufficiency  or  all  human  learning,  and  evince 
the  necessity  of  revelation.  Neither  m  its  plan  or 
execution  is  the  work  entitled  to  the  unoualified 
piaise  which  has  sometimes  been  bestowed  on  it 
The  author  printed  nothing  else  but  a  pre&ce  to  a 
sennon  of  Inshop  Fisher. 

Bakewbll,  Robert ;  an  English' gentleman  in  the 
last  century,  who  acquired  some  celebrity  by  his 
schemes  for  improving  the  breeds  of  sheep  and  oxen. 
He  possMsed  an  estate  at  Dishley  Gianire,  hi  Leices- 
tershire, where  his  grasfaig  and  feeding  schemes 
were  put  In  execution ;  ana  he  is  said  to  have  tra- 
velled over  various  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Holhmd,  hi  search  or  information.  In  some  respects 
he  was  very  snccessfbl ;  for  he  found  out  a  method 
of  fiittening  annuals  to  a  prodigious  degree  for  the 
table ;  and  he  sold  his  stock  at  a  most  enomioos 
price.  It  may  be  auestiooed,  however,  whether  his 
pnjects  were  productive  of  ^y  real  advantage  to 
himself  or  to  the  public:  for  it  hhs  been  stated  that 
he  failed  hi  bushiess  more  than  once ;  and,  with  re- 
gard to  the  ultimate  effiect  of  his  improvements,  it 
has  been  sarcastically,  but  justly  remarked,  that  they 
had  enabled  hun  to  make  meat  too  fat  for  any  body 
to  eat,  and  too  dear  for  any  body  to  purchase.  He 
was,  however,  like  many  other  speculators,  an  intd- 
ligent  and  higenious  man ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  distinguished  for  his  humanity  to  the  anhoala 
under  his  care.  He  died  at  Dishley,  October  Ist, 
1795. 

Bakrutbbv.    See  Baekhtqfsem. 

Baking  ;  the  art  of  preparing  bread,  orof  redncfaiff 
meal  or  flour  of  grahi,  or  other  substances,  faitobrea£ 
See  J3^«flKf. 

Bakkke,  Peter  Huysinga,  a  Dutch  poet,  bora  hi 
1715,  died  in  tSOi,  was  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  at  Leyden.  His  poem  on  the  htundatkin 
of  1740  te  much  esteemed.  All  his  worics  make 
three  volumes,  of  whksh  one  volume  contams  satires 
and  cootemptaous  songs  agahist  the  Britons.  He 
was  a  friend  and  rehuion  of  the  Dutch  historian 
Wagenaer,ofwhose  life  he  published  some  notkxs.  He 
tiansbited  Hight*s  LaUn  poem  on  Spring  faito  Dutch, 

Balalaika;  a  musical  instrument,  of  very  ancient 
Sdavontan  origfai,  common  among  the  Russians, 
Tartan,  and,  aoooidfaig  to  Niebohr,  also  frequent  hi 
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Egypt  and  Arabia.     It  is  of  the  guitar  kind,  but  bas 
only  two  strings. 

Balancs  ;  an  instrument  employed  for  deteimining 
the  quantity  of  any  substance  eaual  to  a  given 
wt'ighL  Balances  are  of  various  forms;  that  most 
commonly  used,  is  represented  in  plate  IX.  fig.  2, 
being  usually  denominated,  the  beam  and  s^es. 
The  horiiontal  beam  AB  rests,  and  is  capable  of 
turning,  on  the  centre  of  motion  C.  The  scales  D 
and  E  are  suspended  by  chains  from  the  extremities 
A  and  B  of  the  beam,  called  the  centres  of  suspen- 
sion. Midway  between  the  centres  of  suspension, 
and  directly  above  the  centre  of  motion,  tliere  rises 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  beam,  a  perpendicular 
slender  stem,  called  the  tongue,  which,  when  the 
beam  is  level,  points  to  the  top  of  the  handle  F,  by 
whidi  the  whole  is  suspended.  A  good  balance  is 
necessary,  not  less  for  the  ordinary  commerce  of  soci- 
ety,  than  for  the  purposes  of  science ;  and  there  are 
few  indeed  to  whom  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  know  the  principles  of  construction  which 
contribute  to  the  excellence  of  this  simple  and  useftil 
instrument.  We  shall,  therefore,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
state  the  properties  of  a  good  balance,  and  also  the 
means  by  which  these  properties  are  to  be  secured. 
The  characteristics  of  a  good  balance  are  three :— 1st. 
That  the  beam  should  rest  in  a  horizontal  position 
when  the  scales  are  either  empty  or  loaded  with 
equal  weights. — 2d.  A  very  small  addition  of  weight 
put  into  either  scale,  should  cause  the  beam  to  devi- 
ate from  the  level,  which  property  is  denominated 
the  setuibUity  of  the  balance.— Sd.  When  the  heam 
is  deflected  from  the  horizontal  position  by  ine- 
quality of  the  weights  in  the  scales,  it  should  have 
a  tendency  speedily  to  restore  itself,  and  come  to 
rest  in  the  level,  which  property  is  called  the  stability 
of  the  balance.  The  remarks  which  follow  will 
guide  in  the  construction  of  a  balance,  which  shall 
possess  the  foregoing  properties  :~The  arms  of  Uie 
beam  should  be  exactly  similar,  equal  in  weight  and 
length,  and  as  long  as  possible.  The  centres  of 
gravity  and  suspension  ought  to  be  in  one  straight 
line,  and  the  centre  of  motion  should  be  immediately 
above  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  centre  of  motion 
and  the  centres  of  suspension  should  cause  as  little 
friction  as  possible,  and  their  axes  ought  to  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  which  measures  the  length 
of  the  b^m.  The  centre  of  motion  ought  to  be  a 
tnifie-edge;  and  if  the  balance  requires  to  be  very 
(ielicate,  the  centres  of  suspension  ought  to  be  knife- 
edges  also :  and  if  the  centres  of  suspension  be  not 
knife-edges,  the  rings  with  which  they  are  formed 
should  be  hard,  polished,  and  of  an  oval  form.  There 
are  means  of  testing  whether  or  not  these  conditions 
have  been  observed  in  the  construction  of  a  balance. 
For  if  the  balance  have  no  tendency  to  one  position 
more  than  another,  when  the  scales  are  either  loaded, 
empty,  or  off  altogether,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  centres  of 
gravity  and  motion  coincide,  and  the  remedy  is  to  low- 
er the  centre  of  gravity.  If  the  beam  is  disturbed  by 
a  small  addition  of  weight  to  either  scale,  the  arm  at 
the  loaded  end  descending,  and  having  no  tendency 
to  resume  the  horizontal  position ;  then  we  may  infer 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  above  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  quicker  the 
desceiit  of  the  loaded  arm  of  the  beam  is,  the  ferther 
must  the  centre  of  gravity  be  lowered  before  the  beam 
will  acquire  the  requisite  stability.  If  it  require  a 
considerable  addition  of  weight  in  either  scale  to  de- 
flect the  beam  from  the  level,  we  may  infer  either 
that  there  is  too  much  friction  at  the  centre  of  motion, 
or  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  too  low.  If  two 
weights  are  found  to  be  in  equipoise,  one  behig  in  each 
scale,  when  a  transfer  of  them  is  made,  that  which 
wus  in  the  one  scale  being  put  into  the  other,  tiien 


if  there  be  no  longer  an  equilibrium,  we  may  in- 
fer that  the  arms  of  the  beam  are  of  unH{ual  leii);[th». 
Various  contrivances  have  been  employed,  with  a 
view  to  correct  the  defects  of  the  common  balance. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  not  unfrequently  endosrd  in 
a  glass  case,  which  prevents  the  heat  torn  eiqianding 
the  aims  unequally,  or  currents  of  air  finom  distaib- 
ing  Uie  equilibrium.  A  small  wdgfat  has  been  made 
to  slide  up  Or  down  on  the  tongue,  by  wfaidi  means 
the  centre  of  gravity  may'  be  raised  or  depressed  >t 
pleasure  ;  anato  reguhite  the  equality  of  the  length 
of  the  arms,  a  r^;ulating  screw  is  employed,  by 
of  which  the  centre  of  suspension  or  either  srai 


maybe  moved  nearer  to  or  &rther  from  the  centre  of 
motion.  Balances  used  for  delicate  purposes,  such 
as  for  assaying,  have  the  centre  of  motion  msfnd- 
ed ;  but  that  centre  is  fixed  on  a  pedestal,  which  fimlf 
supports  the  whole.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  asay 
balance,  pkUe  IX.  fig.  1.— The  hydroatBtic  balance 
(plate  IX.  fig.  4)  is  another  modification  of  the  oom- 
mon  beam  and  scale.  The  pedestal  D  rises  from  the 
table  AB,  to  a  convenient  height,  and  siqipoits  the 
tablet  E,  into  which  the  stalk  F  is  fixed.  Prom  this 
stalk,  the  beam  of  the  instrument  is  suspended,  in  a 
manner  which  the  engraving  will  easily  show.  To 
the  bottom  of  one  of  the  soUes,  there  is  hooked  a 
small  wire,  C,  which  somnds  the  substance  wiiase 
specific  gravity  is  to  be  tiu:en,  and  whirli  in  the  ^gan 
is  represented  as  immersed  in  the  water  contained  in 
the  glass  vessel  R.  The  minutis  of  construction 
and  use  of  this  balance,  can  only  be  understood  by 
following  the  method  usually  employed  for  the  deter- 
mination of  specific  gravities,  which  will  be  found  <a> 
plained  under  the  aiticle  Grav^,  jr/Mcj^.— >The  ba- 
lances, which  we  have  considered  above,  all  require  an 
assortment  of  weights ;  and  it  now  remains  for  us  to 
describe  the  more  important  of  those  baliuices  wfairh 
require  only  one  weight,  but  are,  nevertheless,  capa- 
ble of  determining  a  great  many.  Of  this  desaiptioo 
is  the  statera,  or  Roman  steel-yard,  repccseoted  in 
plate  IX.  fig.  3,  where  AB  is  a  steel  bv,  mcmng 
on  the  fulcrum  C,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  cod- 
mon  balance  beam.  If  the  arm  CA  be  one  inch 
long,  and  the  arm  CB  any  convenient  length,  being 
divided  into  inches,  and  also  smaller  than  the  shon 
arm  CA,  so  that  when  the  weight  whidi  is  sees  at 
E  is  taken  off,  and  the  empty  scale  hung  finiu  A, 
the  bar  AB  will  be  level,  and  at  resL  If  now  a 
weight  of  two  ounces  were  out  into  the  scale  D,  the 
equilibrium  will  be  destroyea,  unless  aweigbt  of  two 
ounces  be  hung  on  the  long  arm,  at  the  (Estance  of 
one  inch  from  Uie  centre  of  motion,  or  one  oonoe  at  tlie 
distance  of  two  inches.  If  a  six  ounce  weight  be  put 
into  the  scale  D,  it  will  be  bahinced  by,one  oance  at 
the  distance  of  six  inches  from  the  fulcnim  C,  on  the 
long  arm,  &c.,  which  follows  fnm  the  principles  of 
the  Lever,  And  thus,  if  the  aim  CB  were  sixteen 
inches  long,  and  CA  one  inch,  then  would  one  oonoe 
weight  at  B  balance  one  pound  avoirdnpois  in  the 
scale  D.  Ai      " 


of  this  instroment  has 
lately  been  employed 
with  much  advantage  in 
taking  spedAc  gravi- 
ties. The  beaitSevcr, 
or  qoadnni  balance,  h 
represented  in  the  ac- 
companying cnl,  aad  de- 
pends on  principles  near* 
ly  the  same  with  those 
of  the  steel-yaid.  The 
article  to  he  weighed  t» 
put  into  the  acua,  and 
the  hidex  will  ris«i  onthe 
graduated  yiadrant,  ua- 
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bUu  equtiibrium  takes  place,  when  the  index  wUl 
pint  out  the  precise  weight  of  the  substance  in  the 
laicL  The  pneater  the  wei||;ht  in  the  scale  is,  the 
iiHterwill  the  Index  rise,  which  comsponds  to  the 
oofin;  of  the  weight  on  the  steel-yaid,  fi&rther  firom 
tkcudn  of  motion.    For  an  account  of  the  spring 

BiUNCK  or  PowsB.    8ee  Power. 

BAtJLvcx  or  Teadi,  a  subject  formeriy  so  much 
4cusMd,  is  now  nrely  mentioned.  The  notion  was 
«ne  fntfrtained,  that  the  prosperity  of  a  country  de- 
fnded  on  exporting  merchandise  exceeding  the 
ulue  of  the  imports,  and  leceiviiiff  the  balance  in 
Ar  pndottB  metals.  If  a  nation  has  no  mines,  it 
OB  obtain  the  precious  metals  only  by  importation, 
^iir,  therefore,  there  is  some  ground  for  the  notion. 
fti  in  speculating  on  this  subject,  men  fell  into  two 
«nn~i,  m  siq>posing  that  any  direct  legislative 
KHereoce  was  necessary,  in  rasped  to  the  oredous 
Mais;  2,  in  oomputliig  the  balance  of  trade ;  for, 
|f  ve  oompare  the  value  of  exports  with  that  of 
■pots  received  in  exchange,  the  more  profitable 
tte  tilde  is,  the  more  the  balance  is  against  us ; 
ihtt  is,  the  more  will  the  value  of  imports,  in- 
f^iin^  the  precaous  metals,  exceed  that  or  exports, 
iwt  estimate  the  value  in  ouriywn  markets ;  and 
Am  must  be  an  excess  equal  to  freight  and  chaiges, 
« it  is  a  iosin|r  trade  to  those  concerned.  But  any 
Mnuy  nay,  m  &ct,  have  a  balance  of  trade  agahist 
itmided  ageta  credit  abroad;  and  tluit  baBmoe, 
<^<>;a:iiig  of  the  debts  of  individuals,  may  be  embar- 
^KB^  to  the  national  hidustry  as  much  as  a  private 
y«y  be  to  a  debtor,  who  has  dther  made  a  bad 
«RU9,  or  has  to  struggle  to  obtain  the  means  of 
•^payment 

oAixcmo ;  among  seamen,  the  contiacting  a  sail 
■HOI  ottrower  compass,  In  a  storm,  by  folding  up  a 
pn  of  it  at  one  comer,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
n«B  reefng.    Balancing  is  peculiar  to  few  sails. 

Bauk,  or  Baalbbc  ;  the  ancient  HeUofotit  (city 
«tbeiUD),hiCQelo6yrJa,intheped)alic  of  Acre,  hi 
^^  in  a  fertile  valley  at  the  foot  of  Antilibanus, 
«  Biles  inm  Damascus ;  Um.  36«  11'  E. ;  lat  34* 
"  N'. ;  a  small  meanly  built  town,  surrounded  by 
'^('neos  vails,  containing  about  6,q00  inhabitants, 
JjjMM^  wiKMB  there  are  some  Christians  and  Jews. 
^citj  b  under  the  government  of  an  aga,  who  as- 
«BB»  the  tide  of  eMtr.  Here  are  the  finest  ruuis  in 
^  IvBst,  of  which  a  society  of  BriUsh  travellers,  who 
1*^  B.  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  given  the  most  complete  description.  As  early 
« the  tiM  of  Augustus,  Heliopolls  had  a  Roman 
K^rrison.  Whether  the  nuigniioent  temple  of  the 
^  *  great  part  of  which  is  still  uninjived,  and 
*«di  b  one  of  the  most  splendid  remaun  of  anti- 

?^^  VIS  built  by  the  emperor  Antoohras  Pius,  or 
^O^timius  Severus,  upon  whose  medab  it  appears 
J*B^  been  fint  represented,  is  uncertatas.  Offifty- 
^'Jsfty  columns,  there  are  but  six  standing:  their 
*^we  fifty-foor  feet  high,  and  neariy  twenty-twoin 
^^nferenoe ;  and  the  whole  height,  hidudmg  the 
mal  and  capital,  is  seventy-two  feet.  Excellent 
2||[^  Btatnes  of  Jupiter,  Diana,  and  Leda,  and 
**-^ie6  and  busts  of  Roman  emperors  and  em- 
f*^  are  yet  to  be  seen.  The  sise  oC  the  stones, 
^tb  which  the  walls  of  the  temple  are  constructed, 
■  attonishmg.  No  mechanical  expedients  now 
^|K^  would  be  able  to  place  them  hi  their  present 
Z!^^  Under  theemperor  Constantine,  this  temple 
T^neglected,  and  was  dianged  bito  a  Christian 
^vth.  Thus  U  ranahied  untU  after  the  imiptkm 
«Uie  Ambisns,  when  It  fell  to  decay.  The  great 
P^  vbidi  AntonfaiiM  Pius  is  also  said  to  have  built, 
^vvendother  temples,  are  of  disttaiguished  beauty, 
^^•dih,  a  genenl  of  the  caliph  Omar,  captured  the 


city,  after  a  vigorous  defence.  In  1401,  it  was  taken 
by  Tamerlane.  An  earthquake  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed it  hi  1759. 

Balboa,  Vasco  Nunes  de ;  bom  about  1475;  one 
of  the  Spanish  adventurers  who  punned  Uie  path 
M^ich  Columbus  had  pointed  out,  and  sought  to 
make  their  fortunes  in  America.  The  Spanish  coiut 
granted  them  foil  pennission  to  make  discoveries, 
without  giving  them  sufficient  support.  B.,  after 
having  dissipated  his  fortune  in  Spain,  went  to  Ame- 
rica, arrived  at  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  soon  be- 
came the  leader  of  a  small  troop  of  Spaniards.  He 
succeeded  in  foimding  a  colony  in  these  regions, 
either  whining  the  inlubitants  by  kindness,  or  sub- 
jecting them  by  force.  A  dispute  having  taken 
place  oetween  two  of  his  companions,  on  the  division 
of  a  quantity  of  ^d,  an  Indian,  who  perceived  the 
eagerness  of  the  Spaniards  for  it,  o&red  to  show 
them  a  country  where  this  metal  was  used  for  the 
meanest  vessels.  He  led  them  to  the  coast  of  the 
Padilc  ocean,  where  the  way  to  Peru  was  open  be- 
fore them.  B.,  however,  ventured  not  to  attack 
Peru  ¥rith  his  troop  of  150  men.  He  was  satisfied 
with  gating  biformation,  and  with  takhig  possession, 
in  the  mane  of  the  khig  of  Spahi,  of  the  great  ocean, 
the  boundless  phiui  of  which  was  spread  out  before 
hun.  After  four  months,  he  returned  to  Darien, 
loaded  with  gold  and  pearis.  Here  he  found  a  new 
governor,  Pedrarias,  whom  he  was  commanded  to 
obey  fay  an  order  of  Ferdinand.  Thouch  surprised 
at  this  higiatltude,  he  complied,  and,  in  ue  following 
year,  was  appointed  viceroy  of  the  South  sea.  Pedre- 
rias  was  apparently  reconciled  to  him,  but,  soon 
after,  under  pretext  of  neglect  of  duty,  ordered  him 
to  be  tried  and  coodemiwd  to  death.  B.  was  be- 
headed in  1517,  at  the  age  of  forty.two  years.  Pi- 
sarro,  who  afterwards  completed  the  discovery  of 
Peru,  had  served  under  hhn. 

Balcan.    See  Balkan. 

BALCANguAL,  Walter,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  divine  of 
the  17th  century,  was  bom  at  Eduiburgh,  and  en- 
tered a  bachelor  of  divinity  at  Pembroke  hall, 
Oxford,  where,  September  8, 1611,  he  was  admitted 
a  fellow.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  patronage 
and  friendship  ot  Idng  James,  uid  liis  first  prefer- 
ment was  to  be  one  of  the  rojal  chaphihis.  In  1617, 
he  became  master  of  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand,  Lon- 
don, which  office,  however,  he  soon  after  resinied  m 
fovour  of  Marie  Antony  de  Dominis,  archbhinop  of 
Spalatro,  who  came  to  Enghuid  on  account  of  reli- 
gion, and  became  a  candidate  for  the  king's  favour. 
In  1618,  Dr  Balosnqual  was  sent  to  the  odebrated 
synod  of  Dort,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
church  of  ScoUand.  He  has  given  an  account  of  a 
considereble  part  of  tlie  proceedmgs  of  this  grand 
religious  council,  fai  a  series  of  letters  to  Sh>  Dudley 
Carleton,  which  are  to  be  found  in  ''The  Golden 
Remains  of  the  ever-memorable  Mr  John  Hales  of 
Eaton,  4to,  1673."  In  1621,  the  archbishop  of  Spa- 
latro having  resigned  the  masterBhip  of  the  Savoy, 
Dr  Balcanqual  was  re^nwfaited ;  and  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1684,  being  then  doctor  of  divinity,  be 
was  mstalled  dean  of  Rochester.  George  Heriot,  at 
his  death,  February  12, 1624,  ordauied  Dr  Balcan- 
qual to  be  one  of  the  three  executors  of  his  last  will, 
and  to  take  the  prindpel  charge  of  the  establishment 
of  hte  ho^ital  at  Edinbur|rii.  Dr  Baloanoual  is  en- 
titled to  no  small  commendation  for  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  discharged  this  great  and  onerous  trust 
The  statutes,  whidi,  in  terms  of  the  testator's  will, 
were  drawn  up  by  him,  are  dated  1627,  and  do  great 
credit  to  his  sagacity  and  practical  good  sense. 

In  1638,  when  Charies  I.  sent  (town  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton  to  Scotland,  to  treat  with  the  covenan- 
ters, B.  acoonpenied  his  grace  m  the  capacity  of 
3  c— D 
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cha^iL  What  was  his  eztenial  behavioar  on  this 
occasion,  we  do  not  know;  but  it  was  afterwards 
surmised  by  the  covenanters,  that  he  had  been  de- 
puted by  archbishop  Laud,  as  a  epy,  at  once  upon 
tiie  Diarquis,  who  was  suspected  of  moderation,  and 
the  people  with  whom  he  was  dealing.  It  is  assetted 
by  Sir  James  Balfour,  in  his  <<  Memorialls  of  State," 
that  Dr  Balcanqual  also  communicated  intelligenoe 
of  all  that  happened  in  Scotland,  to  Signor  George 
Con,  the  pope's  legate,  *<  as  some  of  his  intercepted 
letters  can  beare  recoide."  Early  in  the  ensuing 
year,  was  published  an  apologetiad  narrative  of  the 
court-proceedhuiB,  under  the  title  of  <<  His  Majesties 
Laive  Declaration,  concerning  the  Late  Tumults  in 
BcoUand,*'  which,  by  universal  and  apparently  un- 
contradicted report,  was  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Dr 
^  Balcanqual.  While  this  work  was  received  by  the 
friends  of  the  king  as  a  triumphant  vindication  of  his 
attempts  upon  the  purity  of  the  Scottish  church,  it 
only  excited  new  indignation  in  the  minds  of  the  out- 
raged people,  who  soon  after  appeared  in  arms  at 
Dunse  Law,  to  defend  their  religious  opinions  with 
the  swonL  On  the  14th  of  May,  1639,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  armies  were  about  to  meet  on  the 
borders,  Dr  Balcanaual,  apparently  in  requital  of  his 
exertions,  was  installed  dean  of  Durham.  He  had 
now  rendered  himself  a  marked  man  to  the  Scottish 
presbyterians,  and,  aooordinffly,  his  name  is  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  their  publications  as  an  incen- 
diaiy.  When  the  king  could  no  longer  protect  his 
partisans,  Dr  Balcanqi£l  was  forced  tram  his  master- 
sihip  of  the  Savoy,  plundered,  sequestered,  and  obliged 
to  fly  from  London.  Repairing  to  Oxfoid,  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  orecarious  fortunes  of  his 
sovereign,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  ha()  to 
shift  almut  from  place  to  place,  wherever  he  could 
find  security  for  his  life.  At  length,  having  taken 
refuge  in  Chirk  castle,  Denbighshire,  he  diS  there 
in  a  very  cold  season,  on  Christmas  day,  1645.  He 
was  buried  next  day  in  the  parish  church  of  Chirk, 
where,  some  years  after,  a  splendid  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  a  neighbouring  royalist, 
Sir  Thomas  Middleton  of  Chirk  castle. 

Baldb,  Jacob;  bom  at  Ensisheim,  in  Alsace,  In 
1603,  died,  in  1668,  at  Neuburg,  on  the  Danube. 
He  was  a  Jesuit,  a  preacher  at  the  court  of  the  dec- 
tor  of  Bavaria,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Latin  poets  among  the  modems.  He  witnesSsd  the 
melancholy  scenes  of  the  thirty  yean'  war  with  a 
wounded  heart  He  relieved  such  as  were  expelled 
from  their  homes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  endeavoured 
to  awaken  a  better  spirit  among  the  Germans,  and 
to  excite  them  to  valour,  vfatue,  and  unanimity.  An 
extensive  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  world,  with 
a  truly  philosophical  dignity  of  mind,  are  everywhere 
displayed  in  his  poems.  He  will  be  admired  in  Ger- 
many in  all  ages.  Augustus  William  Schl^j^el  says 
of  him,  *'  A  deep,  strong  feeling,  often  combined 
with  an  ardent  enthusiasm;  an  imagination  from 
which  strong  and  wonderful  images  spring  forth  in 
boundless  profusion ;  an  inventive  fiuicy,  always 
striking  out  original  comparisons,  in  surprising  ibrais ; 
a  penetrating  judgment,  which,  when  not  blinded  by 
partiality  or  early  prejudices,  catches  the  human 
character  with  a  quick  and  pierdnff  glance ;  great 
moral  energy  and  independence ;  a  oold  security  of 
genius,  always  choosing  its  own  path,  and  not  fearing 
even  the  most  untrodden ;— all  tnese  qualities  are  so 
strongly  displayed  in  the  works  of  Balde,  that  we 
are  constnined  to  declare  him  an  uncommon  and 
richly-gifted  poet."— His  poems  in  the  German  lan- 
guage are  insigniScant  A  collection  of  his  poetical 
wriUngs,  consisUng  of  lyric,  elegiac,  didactic,  satiri- 
cal, and  other  poems,  appeared,  in  1660,  at  Cologne, 
in  4  vol8.12mo;  and  at  Munich,  in  1729, 8  vols. ;  a 


selection  by  I.  C.  Orel),  Zurich,  1805, 
1818. 

Baldwin  I.,  emperor  of  Constantinople;  •  priaoe 
memorable  not  only  on  account  of  his  talents,  W  n 
liaving  been  the  founder  of  the  short-lived  dynasty 
of  Latin  sovereigns  of  the  Eastern  empire.  He  was 
bom  in  1172,  and  was  hereditary  count  of  Fbadns 
and  Hainault.  Having  ioined  in  the  fourth  < 
he  distinguished  himsdf  by  his  cooiage  and  < 
in  sevenS  actions  which  ensued ;  and  when  C 
tinople,  ui  1201,  was  taken  by  the  Frendi  and  Vene- 
tians, Baldwin  was  unanimously  elected  enpRV  of 
the  East  His  new  subjects  revolted  sgainK  him, 
being  excited  by  Joannioes,  king  of  Bulgaria,  wfaosn 
he  had  offended  by  rejecting  his  pra&red  aUJaace. 
The  insurgents  seised  Adrianople,  in  besiejpiig  wfakh 
city  Baldwin  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  kmg  of  Bai- 
garia,  and  probably  soon  after  pot  to  death,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  great  cmelty,  in  1205.  TheuDoertaiaty 
of  his  fiite  gave  rise  to  a  remarkable  deception. 
Twenty  years  after  his  disappearance,  a  hemut  ex- 
hibited himself  in  Flanders,  professing  to  be  the 
long-lost  prince,  and  was  at  first  gladly  received  as 
such  by  his  former  subjects.  He  was,  bowertr, 
tidLen  to  the  Frendi  court,  where  be  was  oonpleldiy 
detected,  and  perished  as  an  impostor. 

Baldwin  111.,  Idng  of  Jerusalem,  from  1143  to 
1162 ;  a  model  of  that  chivalry  which  grew  up  in  the 
period  of  the  crusades,  from  the  sentiments  of  honoar, 
justice,  devotion,  and  love.  The  crosadeis  had  esta- 
blished counts  of  Tripoli  and  Edessa,  and  princes  of 
AnUoch.  The  feudal  dommions  of  the  Chrirtkiis 
extended  as  far  as  Tarsus  and  Cilk^ia;  but  the  vassals 
of  B.  were  always  in  rebellion  against  him,  or  ea- 
in  confiicts  with  each  other.  Agamst  them 
the  new  hosts  of  crusaders,  agamst  the  kn^gfals 
of  St  Mary,  the  Templars,  and  the  Hospitallen,  Ifae 
Saracen  heroes,  Saladin,  Noureddin,  Zengfai, 
Seifeddm,  fought  with  equal  fanaririBa  and  ci 
dissensions  among  themselves,  but  with  better  fivt 
In  the  army  of  B.  were  sometimes  seen  Saraoeas^ 
valiantly  fighting  under  the  banner  of  the  crosL  His 
unhappy  reign  was  the  last  struggle  to  estahlisb  the 
Christian  chivalry,  the  tournaments,  and  the  knightly 
orden  in  the  East.  With  it  fell  the  feudal  oonstitii- 
tion  in  that  quarter,  both  civil  and  ecderianlical  B. 
died  not  long  before  the  total  rain  of  his  kiogdon  ; 
and  when  his  great  adversary,  Noureddin,  vaa  advis- 
ed to  attack  the  dominions  (^  the  deceased  dmii^  his 
ftmeral,  he  answered, "  Let  us  reqiect  their  aflictMO ; 
it  is.  Just ;  for  they  have  lost  a  kli^  such  as  is  lanely 
tobefinmd." 

Baldwin,  William ;  an  English  writer  about  the 
time  ai  the  Reformation,  chiefiy  known  as  a  principal 
author  of  the  «"  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  a  aeries  c€ 
tragical  stories  of  persons  of  tank  and  note,  said  lo 
have  been  projected  by  Thomas  Sackville,  fint  eari 
of  Dorset,  who  wrote  the  poetical  pre&ce  or  inducliQii, 
and  the  legend  of  Henry  Stafibrd,  duke  of  Backine- 
ham,  and  left  the  work  to  be  carried  on  by  Baldn 
and  others.  It  was  fint  published  in  1659,  and  re- 
printed with  a  second  part  in  1563.  RitsonsAys,  the 
legends  of  Henry  Percy,  eari  of  Noftfanmbcribnd, 
Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  Thomas  Mootago,  9ti 
of  Salisbunr,  king  James  I.  of  Scotland,  WiUiam 
Delapole,  duke  ufSuflblk,  Jack  Cade,  Rkfaaid  Plai»> 
tagenet,  duke  of  York,  lord  Clifibnl,  John  Tiptoft* 
earl  of  Worcester,  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Waiviek. 
king  Henry  VI.,  and  Geoq^  duke  of  Chvvnoe,  in  the 
first  part,  and  those  of  Sir  Anthony  WoodvtUe  and 
CoUingboume  in  the  second,  appear  tobe  the  oompoa^ 
tion  of  Baldwin.  He  wasatdiArenttiDesft  acboal- 
master,  a  printer,  and  a  denyman.  He  published 
venes  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  and  other  poems. 
The  time  of  his  death  b  not  known ;  but  he  see  vs  t* 
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tefe  Uted  some  ymn  after  the  aoceasion  of  queen 


Bale,  John,  (in  Latin  BalaMis) ;  an  English  eodesi- 
Hlic,  ind  bisliop  of  (haorf  In  Ireland,  was  born  at 
Can,  mmr  Dwiwich,  Skilblk,  in  14d6.  Although 
fducatfid  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  Reformation  having 
found  its  way  into  England,  he  became  a  Protestant, 
socsniing  to  his  own  account,  at  the  instigation  of 
Lord  Wnitwoith,  but  possibly  impelled  l^  a  still 
areofrr  incentive,  as  he  immediately  afterwards 
mrrird.  In  early  life  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
lord  Citanwell ;  but  after  that  noblenian*^  execution, 
hn  own  warmth  of  temper,  and  the  intolerance  of  the 
Pofndi  party,  rendered  it  necessary  fof  him  to  retire 
ioco  the  Netheriands.  On  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.,  he  rKuned  to  England,  and  was  in  the  first  in- 
Msner  pmented  to  the  livfaig  of  Bishop's  Stoke, 
SootliBapton,  and  soon  after  nominated  bishop  of 
Osory,  in  Iretand.  Here,  on  his  preaching  the  re- 
ftnied  religion,  his  deigy  either  oppressed  or  forsook 
him ;  and  BO  Tiolent  was  the  oopular  fury  against  him, 
thst  in  one  tnmolt  five  of  his  domestics  were  murdered 
w  h\s  presence.  The  death  of  Edward  VI.,  and  ac- 
CHsioo  of  Mary,  necessarily  added  to  his  danger;  and 
(^nittiag  his  diocese,  he  lay  some  time  concealed  in 
IhiliUn.  After  endnrinff  many  hardships  he  was 
ratlilcd  to  reach  Switsmind,  where  he  abode  until 
(lie  drsth  of  Mary.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
mde  no  attempt  lo  recover  his  Irish  diocese,  but  con- 
tnitrd  liimself  with  the  calm  enjoyment  of  a  preben- 
ihl  tfail  at  Ctoterbury,  where  he  closed  his  stormy 
life  in  1563,  in  the  sixty^ight  Tear  of  his  a£e.  Bale 
vrote  spverel  small  pieces  while  he  was  a  Romanist ; 
tad  afitr  he  renoonoed  Popery,  his  productions,  both 
Lain  and  English,  were  still  more  numerous.  Most 
of  hb  English  writings  were  attacks  upon  the  religion 
vhlch  he  iMd  abandoned,  to  which  he  was  a  bitter, 
lod  in  many  respects,  it  is  to  be  feared,  an  uncandid 
ud  disil^{enoous  enemy.  His  * '  Brief  Chronicle  con- 
epraing  Sir  John  Oldcastle,"  was  republished  in  1729 ; 
lAd  be  balso  the  author  of  many  strange  productions 
in  Englbh  metre,  among  which  are  several  plays  on 
aacmTsttbiects,  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  llarlelan  Miscellany.  To  modem  readers  they 
bppear  extravagant  burlesques;  but,  as  the  author 
himstlf  iDforms  us,  they  were  gravely  and  piously  re- 
|vr*nafd  in  his  own  days  by  young  men  at  the  market 
eras  of  Kilkenny.  The  only  work  of  bishop  Bale 
vikich  has  given  him  distinction  among  authon,  and 
■»oovatall  attended  to^  is  his '« Scnptorum  lUus- 
tna  Majoris  Britannia  Catalogus ;"  or  «  An  Ac- 
<am  of  Che  Lives  of  eminent  Writers  of  Britain." 
^Hiis  aoooont,  wldch,  acoordinr  to  the  title,  corn- 
anon  with  Japhet  the  son  of  Noah,  reaches  to  the 
f^r  1557,  at  wnk:h  time  the  author  was  an  exile  in 
<Wmany.  It  is  compiled  from  various  writers,  but 
^^  horn  the  antiquary  Leland.  With  considerable 
^iovaaoes  fiir  the  strong  bias  of  party  seal,  this  work 
tny  ttUl  be  read  with  advantage,  although  not  with- 
es nron  in  regard  to  dates,  and  the  neailess  multi- 
Vl>cati(ii  of  the  titles  of  books.  That  his  invecUves 
*SsiBBt  popery  vrere  too  indiscriminately  vehement, 
*>«  kii  exposures  of  the  vices  and  comi^ition  of  the 
^Athoiie  aergy  overcharged,  is  now  very  generally 
"■^B^tod,  akhough  not  to  the  extent  which  the  party 
^BMkcd  would  msinuate.  With  every  abatement, 
kovtvtr,  on  the  score  of  the  warmth  of  a  decided 
P>(tiaa  and  great  personal  sufferer,  the  principal 
*wk  of  Bale  must  ever  be  considered  valuable  as  the 
faoarlttion  of  English  biography. 

Bali,  Bjsu^  or  Baslb.     See  BaHe. 

BAUfComicaor.    See  Basle,  Cotmdl  of. 

Bauubm;  the  name  of  the  two  islands  in  the 
Meditmancan,  ritoated  near  the  coast  of  Valencia, 
iB  Spain,  MigoRa  (in  Sputefa,  JfflA^wva)  and  Minorca 


(q.  v.),  which,  together  with  the  Pithyusian  ieteids, 
Ivica  and  Formentera,  formed  the  Spanish  kingdom  of 
Majorca,  containing  1758  square  miles,  and  875,000 
inhabitants.  The  Grecian  name  B.  was  given  them 
because  the  inhabitants  were  fiunooa  for  tneir  skill  in 
slinging.  The  Balearic  slincers  distinguished  them- 
selves m  the  amy  of  Hannibal.  In  liSer  times,  the 
Romans  took  possession  of  both  the  islands ;  after- 
wards, the  Vandals,  under  Genseric,  and  in  the  8th 
century,  the  Moors,  from  whom  they  were  taken  by 
James  I.,  king  of  Anragon,  1220— 12S4.  They  then 
constituted  a  kingdom,  which,  in  1375,  was  united  to 
Spain.  The  British  conquered  Minorca  in  1708^  lost 
it  again  in  1782,  and  relinquished  it  to  Spain  by  the 
treaty  of  1783.~Under  tlie  Romans,  the  B.  belonged 
to  the  converUu$  Juridku9  in  Carthagme  nova. 

Balsn,  Hendrick  van,  and  Jacob  van ;  &ther  and 
son ;  historical  painters ;  the  former  bom  hi  1560,  the 
latter  in  161 1,  both  at  Antwerp.  The  former  died  in 
1632.  Pictures  by  each  are  still  extant,  and  consider- 
ed valuable. 

Balb,  Peter ;  femous  for  his  skill  in  penmanship, 
lived  in  the  16th  centurv.  Holingshed,  in  his  chro- 
nicle, mentions  the  wonderful  skill  of  B.  in  what  may 
be  termed  micrography ;  and  Evelyn  more  particn- 
hurly  states,  that  he  wrote  the  Lord's  prayer,  creed, 
decalogue,  two  short  Latin  prayers,  his  own  name, 
motto,  day  of  the  month,  year  of  our  Lord  and  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  to  whom  he  presented  it  at 
Hampton  court,  all  within  the  circle  of  a  silver  penny, 
enchased  in  a  ring  and  border  of  gold,  and  covered 
with  a  crystal,  so  accurately  done  as  to  be  plain- 
ly legible,  to  the  great  admiration  of  her  majesty, 
the  whole  privy  council,  and  several  ambassadors 
then  at  court  He  was  very  dexterous  in  imi- 
tating the  hand  writing  of  others,  on  which  account 
he  was  employed  by  Sir  Fkancis  Walsingham,  the 
queen's  secretary  of  state ;  but,  by  involving  himself 
in  the  conspiracy  of  the  eari  of  E^ex,  he  suffered  im- 
prisonment He  died  about  1610.  From  a  book 
which  he  published  in  1590,  enUtled  the  «<  Writing 
Schoolmaster,  in  three  Parts ;  the  first  teaching  SwiH 
Writing,  the  second  True  Writing,  the  thinl  Fair 
Writing,"  it  appears  that  be  was  acquainted  with  ste- 
nqgrapny.  His  talents  were  celebrated  by  learned 
men  in  verse.  We  shall  have  a  more  just  idea  of  bis 
merits,  if  we  consider  the  low  state  of  penmanship  at 
that  time.  All  the  manuscripts  of  that  period  extant 
are  either  miserably  written,  or  have  the  appearance 
of  drawings  rather  than  writings. 

Balsssan  ;  the  Eastern  name  for  that  species  of 
the  amgriM  which  produces  the  celebrated  balsam  of 
Mecca,  the  ancient  balm  of  Gilead.  This  plant 
grows  to  the  height  of  fourteen  feet,  on  a  stony,  bar- 
ren soil.  The  balsam  is  a  resinous  matter,  exuding, 
like  ordinary  resin,  from  uidsions  in  the  bark,  in  July, 
August,  and  Sepitember.  The  balsam  is  used  for 
manv  medicinal  purposes,  and  the  hidies  in  the  East 
employ  it  as  a  means  of  beautifying  the  skin.  Lady 
Mont&eue  tried  it,  and  relates  that  she  suffered  for 
three  imys  from  its  applicatioo,  but  that  her  complex- 
ion was  greatly  improved.  The  balsam  of  Gilead 
was  renowned  amon^  the  eariy  Hebrewa. 

BAUBTaA,  Antonio ;  an  hi^orical  painter  of  much 
reputation ;  bom  at  Verona,  in  1666 ;  died,  accor- 
ding to  some,  in  1720,  according  to  others,  in  1740. 

BALToua,  Alexander,  an  esteemed  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  bom  March  1st,  1767,  in  the  parish  of 
Monikie,  Forfiurshire.  His  parents  belonged  to  the 
humbler  rural  dass,  and  as  he  was  a  twin,  De  was  al- 
most immediately  taken  under  the  protection  of  a 
friend  of  the  fiimily,  to  idiom  he  was  indebted  not 
only  for  support  during  his  eariy  yean,  but  also  for 
those  lessons  of  early  piety  and  virtue  which  seemed 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  character  in  after 
3  c— D  2 
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life.  His  education  was  very  iimitedy  and  he  was 
apprenticed  at  an  earlj  a^  to  a  weaver.  Yet  we 
are  told  that,  while  still  a  mere  youth,  he  taught  a 
sdiool  for  several  years  in  his  native  parish.  At 
twenty-six,  he  became  derk  to  a  merdiant  and  man- 
ufacturer in  Arbroath,  and  married  in  the  ensuing 
year.  His  earliest  attempts  in  composition  were 
made  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  the  period  of  life  when 
Pope  and  Cowley  irst  began  to  scribble,  and  when 
almost  all  men  of  genius  seem  to  show  some  spark- 
linffs  of  what  they  are  afterwards  to  be.  He  oon- 
tributed  occasional  verses  at  a  somewhat  matuier  age 
po  tlie  newspaper  styled  the  British  Chronicle,  to  Dr 
Anderson's  '*  Bee,"  and  to  several  provincial  miscel- 
hinies.  Some  years  after  his  removal  to  Arbroath, 
he  commenced  business  in  partnership  with  the  widow 
pf  his  employer,  after  whose  death,  in  1800,  he  as- 
sumed another  partner.  The  business  was  soon  after 
much  extended,  in  consequence  of  the  firm  having 
become  govemmentHsonttactors  for  supplying  the 
navy  with  canvas.  Still,  under  the  pressure  of  his 
avocations,  he  continued  to  cultivate  his  talent  for 
poetry.  In  a  few  years  he  was  enabled  by  his  suc- 
cess in  business  to  purchase  a  considerable  quantity 
of  property.  His  life  now  passed  in  an  unmtenrupted 
course  of  commercial  prosperity,  domestic  pleasure, 
and  literary  recreation.  He  also  kept  up  a  corres- 
pondence with  some  of  the  literary  men  of  the  capital, 
which  was  to  him  a  source  of  much  pleasure.  In 
1814,  he  removed  to  Trottick,  vrithin  two  miles  of 
Dundee,  to  assume  the  management  of  a  branch  of 
a  London  house,  which  had  long  transacted  business 
on  a  large  scale,  and  whid^  for  many  years,  had  been 
extensively  connected  with  his  own  linn.  This  step 
was  unfortunate.  In  the  ensuing  year,  so  remarkable 
for  calamity  in  the  commercial  world,  the  house  in 
which  he  had  embarked  his  fortunes  was  suddenly 
involved  in  bankruptcy.  He  now  accepted  a  depen- 
dent situation,  as  manager  of  a  manufiacturing  estab- 
lishment at  Balgonie  in  Fife,  the  emoluments  of 
which  were  barely  sufficient  to  support  a  family  con- 
sisting of  a  wife,  two  sons,  and  three  daughters. 
Here  he  continued  three  years.  He  was  at  length 
induced,  in  1818,  to  remove  to  Edinburgh,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  his  children,  who  were  now  ar- 
rived at  that  age  when  it  was  neoessaiy  to  fix  them 
in  the  particular  walks  of  life  which  might  be  deemed 
most  suitable.  Here,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
he  began  to  experience  the  approaches  of  general 
pralysis.  His  nice  and  speech  became  affected,  and 
he  was  seised  with  a  particular  sensation  in  the  head. 
In  June,  1819,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  em- 
ployment, and  in  October,  ne  for  tlie  last  time  set 
his  foot  upon  the  ground. 

For  ten  years  alter  this  period,  Mr  Balfour  spent 
his  days  in  a  wheel-chair,  from  which  he  could  not 
rise  without  assistance,  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  literature.  In  1810,  he  published  a  novel,  called 
^  Campbell,  or  the  Scottish  Probationer,''  which  was 
favourably  received.  At  the  dose  of  the  same  year 
he  edited  the  poetical  works  of  his  deceased  firiend 
Richard  Gall,  with  a  biographical  pre&ce.  About 
the  same  time  he  "became  a  contributor  of  tales, 
sketches,  and  poems,  oonoeniing  Scottish  rural  life, 
to  Constable's  Edinburgh  Magaiine;  a  work  of 
which,  in  this  capadty,  he  formed  one  of  the  chief 
literary  supporters,  till  Its  dose  in  1826.  Most  of 
these  artidea  are  of  eminent  merit,  painting  the 
homdy  mannera  of  Scotland  with  a  mixture  of  birth, 
humour,  and  pathos,  that  has  never  been  equalled, 
and  forming,  in  the  mass,  a  most  valuable  historical 
record  of  what  they  refer  to.  One  poetical  series 
was  enUded  <<  Characters  omitted  hi  Crabbers  Parish 
Register,"  which  were  of  such  uniform  excellence,  that 
they  were  supposed  by  many  to  be  real  contributkMis  by 


the  English  poet  The  notice  witli  which  they  «mi» 
honoured,  induced  the  author  to  re-poblisfa  them  ia 
1885,  in  theshapeof  a  vdnme.  Mr  Balfour  in  18KI, 
published  a  volume  under  the  title  of ''  Contemplatiofi 
and  other  Poems."  In  1823,  he  hem  to  contrifaote 
novels  to  the  Minerva  Press;  his  mL  oOering  yrm^ 
in  three  volumes,  and  entitled,  '*The  Fowwilmg 
of  Glenthom,  or  the  Smuggler's  Cave."  He  cou> 
tributed  about  the  same  time  to  ^'Tbe  Gatcw 
donian  Magaime,"  and  «  Literary  OUo,"  pnhliriird 
at  Dundee.  In  the  year  1827,  thra«u;h  the  inftpr- 
vention,  it  is  believed,  of  Mr  Joseph  Mme,  M.  P., 
who  presented  a  number  of  Mr  Balfour's  works  to 
the  premier,  Mr  Canning,  a  treasury  dooaUon  of  one 
hundred  pounds  was  obbained  lor  this  mfortimaie 
son  of  genius,  to  whom  the  gift  was  not  leas  honoor- 
able  than  to  those  who  so  generously  dispenaed  it. 
The  latest  considerable  work  of  Mr  Balfour  wms  b 
novd,  entitled  <*  HighUmd  Mary,"  in  four  vohmm. 
It  is  written  with  grrat  simplicity  and  taste,  aod,  ms 
a  story,  is  replete  with  a  mournful  pathosL  He  con- 
tinued to  the  last  to  contribute  to  the  periodicBl 
works  of  the  day.  He  died  on  the  12th  Sept  1S29. 
After  his  death  a  posthumous  vdume  of  lus  Remains 
was  published,  under  the  title  of ''  Weeds  and  Wild, 
flowers." 

BALrouB,  Sir  Andrew,  Bart,  M.  D. ;  an  emiimit 
botanist,  physician,  and  general  benefedor  to  his 
country,  was  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Sir  Bficfaael 
Balfour  of  Denmtlne  hi  Fife,  and  was  boni  at  thai 
place  on  the  I8th  January,  1630.  He  prosecitfed 
his  studies  in  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  vhent  be 
took  his  degree  of  A.  M.  Quitting  the  miiwMfkj 
^txrat  the  year  1650,  he  removed  to  London,  where 
his  medical  studies  were  chiefly  directed  by  the  cele- 
brated Harvey,  by  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme,  the  distio. 
guished  physician  of  khig  James  I.,  and  varioos  ocfatr 
emuient  practitioners,  tie  afterwaids  tiavellcd  to 
Blois  in  FVance,  and  remained  there  for  some  time, 
to  see  the  botanic  garden  of  the  Duke  of  Orieans, 
which  was  then  the  best  m  Europe,  and  was  kept  by 
his  countryman  Dr  Morison.  Here  be  oootnctrd  a 
warm  friendship  for  that  great  botanist,  vdiich  con- 
tinued unimpaired  while  they  lived.  Fran  Blotft  be 
went  to  Paris,  where  for  a  long  time,  he  piosrciitevi 
his  medical  stadies  with  great  ardour.  He  oes&plet- 
ed  his  education  at  the  university  of  Gam,  fran 
whidi  he  received  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doe. 
tor  of  physic,  on  the  80th  of  September,  1661.  Re- 
tunning  to  London  soon  afterwaids,  Dr  Ballbar  was 
introduced  to  Charles  II.,  who  naaed  htm  as  the 
most  proper  person  to  attend  the  young  eail  of  Ro- 
chester on  his  continental  travels.  Al&ran  abaniee 
of  four  years,  he  returned  with  his  pnptl  in  1667. 
During  thefa'  tour  he  endeavoured,  aod  at  that  limr 
not  without  some  appearance  of  suooes^  to  recall  thai 
abandoned  young  nobleman  to  the  paths  of  Tlntie, 
and  to  inspire  nun  with  the  love  oTlcflrning.  Ro- 
chester himself  often  acknowledged,  aod  to  bisliop 
Burnet,  in  particular,  only  three  days  betoe  his 
death,  how  much  he  was  bound  to  love  and  bonov 
Dr  Balfour,  to  whom,  next  to  his  parents,  he  thoi^fai 
he  owed  more  than  to  all  the  wand. 

On  returamg  to  his  native  ooontiy,  Ballbar  Kltlcd 
at  St  Andrews  as  a  physician.  But  his  merit  wbs  loo 
conspicuous  to  suffer  him  to  rrmam  long  then*,  im 
the  year  1670,  he  removed  to  Ediaborgh,  whcve  br 
immediately  came  into  great  practice.  Here,i 
other  improvements,  he  prosecuted  the  mBinif 
of  paper,  and  was  the  means  of  mtndncing  that  vai> 
uable  art  mto  the  country— though  for  Baiiy  ynn  la 
remamed  in  a  state  of  complete,  or  nearly  ci—|ihu. 
dormancy ;  the  people  deriving  Hatiaoary  aiticief 
of  aU  kinds  from  HoUand.  .Ai$)inhig  to  bis  I 
he  had  asmall  boduiie  gaidco,  whi(£  he  ;' 
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bf  tht  seeds  he  received  from  his  foreign  conrespond- 
rnU;  and  in  this  garden  he  reiaed  many  plants  which 
wn«  then  first  introduced  into  Scotland.  One  of  his 
fthom  laboorers  in  this  department  was  Patrick  Mnr- 
nj  of  UTingston,  whom  he  had  initiated  Into  the 
stody  of  natural  histoiy.  This  young  gentlpman,  who 
tsjoffd  an  ample  fbftunei  fonned  at  his  seat  in  the 
eottnlry  a  botanic  garden,  containing  one  thousand 
ifcdn  of  plants,  which  at  that  period  was  a  very 
UrgB  collection.  He  traversed  the  whole  of  France 
io<|OMtof  the  phints  of  that  country;  and  on  his  way 
to  Italy,  be  prematurely  died  of  a  fever.  Soon  after 
hb  death,  Dr  Balfour  transferred  his  collection  from 
Uvinnlon  to  Edinburgh;  and  with  it,  Jouied  to  his 
ovB,Se  hod  the  merit  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
fet  public  botanic  garden  in  Scotland.  Upon  his 
settlement  in  Edhiburgh  be  had  found  the  medical  art 
tinffbt  in  a  very  loose  and  irregular  manner.  In 
oraer  to  pJaoe  it  on  a  more  respectable  footing,  he 
pluuied  with  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  the  royal  coliege 
of  phpidans ;  and  of  that  society  his  bretliren  elected 
him  fnt  president.  When  the  college  undertook 
the  puUicBtioa  of  a  Pharmacopcnaj  we  whole  ar- 
nngement  of  the  materia  medica  was  committed  to 
his  particular  care.  For  such  a  task  he  was  emi- 
ornuy  qoaliied  by  his  skill  in  natural  history.  This 
pttlbnBBnoe  made  its  appearance  in  1685;  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr  Cullen,  it  is  superior  to  any  Phar- 
tMeraaM  of  that  era.  Not  long  before  his  decease, 
hb  desire  to  promote  the  science  of  medicine  in  his 
aitive  country.  Joined  to  the  universal  humanity  of 
his  dispositian,  fed  him  to  project  the  foundation  of 
in  hospital  in  Edinburgh.  The  institution  was  at 
int  narrow  and  confineo,  but  it  survived  to  be  ex* 
{aodrd  into  full  dmpe,  as  the  royal  infirmary,  under 
die  an  of  George  Drununond.  Sir  Andrew  died  in 
1G94,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  bequeath- 
inf^  to  the  unlvei^ty  a  museum,  which  at  that  time 
«vuld  have  been  an  ornament  to  any  metropolis, 
lo  170O,  his  son  published  a  series  of  his  familiar 
lru«n.~His  brotner  Sia  Jamcs  Balfoub,  was  an 
rmioent  antiquary,  herald,  and  annalist,  and  left  a 
nameruQs  collection  of  MSS.  regarding  the  history 
uf  Scotland,  which  are  now  presored  m  the  Advo- 
atcs'  Ufanry,  Edinburgfu  From  this  collection  his 
**  Arnials  and  short  Passages  of  State"  were  pub- 
liihed  in  iaS4,  in  four  volumes  8vo,  by  Mr  James 
Ha%.    SirJaniesdiedinl657. 

BAuom,  (Sir)  James,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  pub- 
lic Hmracter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  son  of 
fiiUbnr  of  Monquhanny,  in  Fife,  a  very  ancient  fift- 
nilT.  In  yooth,  being  designed  for  the  church,  he 
we  oooaidefable  proficiency,  not  only  in  ordinary 
literature,  but  in  the  study  of  divinUy  and  law ; 
vhich  were  all  alike  necessary  in  those  times  for  an 
fcdeiiMtic,  on  account  of  the  mixed  character  which 
the  age  admitted  to  be  assumed  by  sudi  individuals. 
^Vliile  stUl  a  yoong  man,  he  joined  with  the  con^i- 
nton  who,  afkcr  murdering  Cardinal  Beaton,  held 
"ot  the  castle  of  St  Andrews  against  the  governor 
Allan.  He  shared  the  fiite  of  h&  companions  in  be- 
'<M(  tent  to  the  French  galleys,  from  which  he  esca- 
{Md  ia  1550,  along  with  the  rest,  by  the  tacit  permis- 
«un  of  the  French  govenunenL  He  seems  to  have 
i^ttrvaidi  joined  in  the  proceedings  of  the  reformers, 
^oaly  with  cottrtier.like  temperance,  and  without 
Ipouig  iaio  the  enthusiasm  in  nvour  of  Calvinism. 
He  was  ureferied  lo  the  ecclesiastical  appointment 
of  oftaal  of  Lothian,  and  afkerwards  became  rector 
«f  Ftifik,  a  parish  in  his  native  county.  In  15Gd, 
h^vasappolnlcd  by  Queen  Mary  to  be  a  Lord  of 
^^^vion,  the  court  then  being  oobposed  partly  of 
^^uHtiaacn  and  partly  of  hiics.  In  1564,  when  the 
<  Qtamlamry  court  was  instituted  in  place  of  the  ec- 
desasCical  tribunal  which  had  been  dissolved  at  the 


Reformation,  Balfour  became  one  of  the  four  com- 
missaries. In  July,  1565,  the  Queen  extended  the 
further  &vour  of  admitting  him  into  her  privy  council. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1567,  Sir  James  Bai 
four  was  appointMl  governor  of  EcUnburgh  castle. 
In  this  important  situation,  he  naturallv  became  an 
object  of  great  solicitude  to  the  confederate  lords, 
who,  in  the  ensuing  May,  commenced  a  successful 
rebellion  against  Queen  Mary.  After  the  queen 
was  dethroned,  he  was  admitted  by  Murray  a  lord 
of  his  privy  council,  and  made  president  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  Sir  James  continued  fiiithful  to 
the  party  which  opposed  Queen  Mary,  till  the  death 
of  Murray,  January,  1569-70,  when  he  was  in  some 
measure  compelled  to  revert  to  the  Queen's  side,  on 
account  of  a  chaige  preferred  against  him  by  the 
succeeding  regent,  Lennox,  who  taxed  him  with  a 
share  in  the  murder  of  Damiey.  For  this  accusation 
no  proof  was  ever  adduced.  Balfour  outlived  Len- 
nox, and  was  serviceable  in  bringing  about  the  paci- 
fication between  the  king's  and  queen's  party,  under 
Morton  in  1573.  He  would  appear  to  have  been 
encouraged  by  Morton  in  the  task  of  revising  the 
laws  of  Uie  country,  which  he  at  length  completed  in 
a  style  allowed  at  that  time  to  w  most  masteriy. 
Morton  afterwards  thought  proper  to  revive  the 
charge  brought  by  Lennox  against  Sir  James,  who 
was  consequently  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  where 
he  lived  for  some  years.  He  returned  in  1580,  and 
revenged  the  persecution  of  Morton,  by  producing 
against  him,  on  hb  trial,  a  deed  to  which  db  had  ac- 
ceded, in  common  with  others  of  the  Scottish  nobility* 
alleging  Bothwell's  innocence  of  the  king's  murder, 
and  recommending  him  to  the  queen  as  a  husband. 
Sir  James  died  before  the  Uth  of  January,  1583-4. 

The  Practicks  of  Scots  Law,  compiled  by  Sir  James 
Balfour  of  Pittendreich,  president  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  continued  to  be  ised  and  consulted  in  manu- 
script, both  by  students  and  practitioners,  till  nearly 
a  century  after  his  decease,  when  it  was  for  the  first 
time  suppbnted  by  the  Institutesof  Lord  Stair.  Even 
after  that  event,  it  was  held  as  a  curious  repertory  of 
tlie  old  practices  of  Scottish  law,  besides  fulfilling 
certain  uses  not  answered  by  the  work  of  Lord  Stair. 
It  was  thorefore  printed  in  1754,  bv  the  Ruddimans, 
along  with  an  accurate  biographical  preface  by  Wal- 
ter Goodal.  The  work  has  be«n  of  considerable  ser- 
vice to  Dr  Jamieson  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
language. 

Bauoi,  or  Baluol,  (John  de)  founder  of  Baliol 
coUege,  Oxford,  was  the  son  of  Hugh  de  Baliol,  a 
rich  and  leading  baron  in  the  reign  <?  Henry  IIL,  to 
whose  cause  he  strongly  attached  himself  in  hisstrtig- 
gles  with  the  barons.  In  1263  he  ]M  the  foundation 
of  Baliol  college,  vihkh  was  completed  by  his  widow. 
This  chiefbiin  received  a  great  accession  of  wealth 
and  influence  by  his  marr&ge  with  Devotee,  one 
d[  the  co-heiresses  of  Allan  of  Galloway,  a  great 
baron  of  Scotland,  by  Maigaret,  the  eldest  sister  of 
John  Scott,  eart  of  Chester,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  David  earl  of  Huntingdon.  It  was  on  the  streng^Ui 
of  this  genealofry-^bat  his  son  John  Baliol,  under  the 
influence  of  Edward  I.,  became  temporary  king  of 
Scotland. 


Bauol,  or  Baluol,  John ;  king  of  Scotland.  On 
the  death  of  Margaret  the  maiden  of  Norway,  and 
grandchildof  Alexander  III.,  Bal'id,  beingat  the  head 
of  the  English  interest  in  Scotland,  claimed  the 
vacant  throne  by  virtue  of  his  descent  from  David, 
eail  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  William  the  Lion, 
king  of  Scotland.  Robert  Bruce  opposed  Baliol ; 
but,  having  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  Edward 
I.,  the  de<wion  was  in  favour  of  Baliol,  who  did  hom- 
age to  hfan  for  the  kingdom,  Nov.  18, 1202.  Baliol, 
however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  crown,  for,  Imving 


BALLAST  —BALLOT. 


novel  in  two  thin  duodecimos,  styled, "  The  Widow's 
Lodffings,"  which  reached  a  second  edition.  It  was 
not,  However,  as  an  author,  that  Mr  BaLlantyne  chiefly 
shone— his  forte  was  story  tellinff.  As  a  oonieur^  he 
was  allowed  to  be  unrivalled  oy  any  known  con- 
temporary. Possessing  an  infinite  fund  of  ludicrous 
and  characteristic  anecdote,  which  he  could  set  off 
with  humour  endless  in  the  variety  of  its  shades  and 
tones,  he  was  entirely  one  of  those  beings  who  seem 
designed  by  nature  for  the  task,  now  abrogated,  of 
enlivening  the  formalities  and  alleviating  the  cares 
of  a  court :  he  was  Yorick  revived.  After  pursuing 
a  laborious  and  successful  business  for  several  years, 
declining  health  obliged  him  to  travel  on  the  con- 
tinent, imd  finally  to  retire  to  a  seat  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Melrose.  In  his  Melrose  rustication,  he 
started  the  publication  of  a  laige  and  beautiful  edi- 
tion  of  the  British  Novelists,  as  an  easy  occupation  to 
divert  the  laneour  of  illness,  and  fill  up  those  vacancies 
in  time,  whi(£  were  apt  to  contrast  disagreeably  with 
the  former  habits  of  busy  life.  The  works  of  the 
various  novelists  were  here  amassed  into  huge  vo- 
lumes, to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  furnished  bic^pnaphi- 
cal  prefaces.  But  the  trial  was  brief.  While  flatter- 
ing himself  with  the  hope  that  his  frame  was  invigo- 
rated by  change  of  air  and  exercise,  death  steppecTin, 
and  reft  the  world  of  as  joyous  a  spirit  as  ever  bright- 
ened its  ^here.  He  died  on  the  16th  June,  1881, 
aged  about  45. 

Ballast  (bam  the  Danish  bagkut)  is  a  load  of  sand 
or  stones,  deposited  in  ships,  which  have  notfreigfat 
enough  to  smk  them  to  their  proper  depth  in  the 
water,  so  as  to  resist  the  windaml  waves.  In  storms, 
if  the  vessel  leaks,  part  of  the  baUast  must  often  be 
thrown  out,  to  make  the  vessel  lighter.  By  the 
English  navigation  act,  and  by  the  lawsof  other  com- 
mercial nations,  formed  by  way  of  retaliation,  vessels 
are  oflen  obliged  to  take  ballast,  either  on  their  de- 
parture or  return,  instead  of  transporting,  even  at  lit- 
tle profit,  heavy  and  cheap  goods  of  the  country,  to 
foreign  countries. 

BALL&srrNK,  or  BiLLErDEif,  John,  a  Scottish  poet 
of  the  reign  of  James  V .,  and  the  translator  of  Boece's 
Latin  History,  and  of  the  first  five  books  of  Livy,  into 
the  vernacular  language  of  his  time,  was  a  native  of 
Lothian,  and  appears  to  have  been  bom  towards  the 
dose  of  the  I5th  century.  He  studied  at  the  univer- 
sity of  St  Andrews,  and  afterwards  at  the  university 
of  Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity. He  returned  to  Scotland  during  the  minority 
of  James  V.,  and  became  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment of  that  monarch  as  '*  Clerk  of  his  CompUs." 
In  1530  and  1531,  BaUentyne  was  employed,  by  com- 
mand of  the  Idng,  in  transhiUng  Boece's  History, 
which  had  been  published  at  Paris  hi  1526.  BaUen- 
tyne delivered  a  manuscript  copy  of  his  work  to  the 
Ung,  in  the  summer  of  1533,  and  about  the  same 
time  he  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  transhi- 
tion  of  Livy.  His  translation  of  Boeoe  was  printed  in 
1536,  by  Thomas  Davidson,  and  had  become  in  later 
times  almost  unique,  till  a  new  edition  was  published 
iu  a  remarkably  elegant  style,  ui  1881,  by  Messrs 
Tatt,  Edinburgh.  At  the  same  time  appeared  the 
translation  of  Uie  first  two  books  of  Livy,  which  bad 
never  before  been  printed.  The  latter  work  seems 
U}  have  been  carrSed  no  further  by  the  translator. 
BaUentyne  seems  to  have  Uved  happUy  hi  the  sun- 
shine of  cburt  fiivour  during  the  reign  of  James  V. 
The  opposition  whidi  he  afterwards  oresented  to  the 
reformation,  brought  him  into  such  odium,  that  he  re- 
tired from  his  country  in  disgnst,  and  died  at  Rome, 
about  the  year  1650.  The  transhitions  of  BaUentyne 
are  characterised  by  a  striking  felicity  of  hmguage, 
and  also  by  a  freedom  that  diows  his  profoimd  ao- 
quamtonce  with  the  learned  Uuiguage  upon  which  he 


wroogfaL  Many  of  the  works  of  Ballenden  are  lost 
—among  others  a  tract  on  the  Pythagoric  letter,  anil 
a  discourse  upon  Virtue  and  Pleasure.  Heabowratr 
many  poliUod  pieces,  the  most  of  which  are  lost, 

Bali^t  (from  bal;  hence  tlie  French  Aff&r,  and  tli« 
Italian  hallare,  to  dance) ;  hi  its  widest  sense,  the  le. 
presentation  of  a  series  of  pastionate  actions  nHl  fipd  • 
mgs,  by  means  of  gestures  and  dancing.  Acoawling 
to  this  signification,  we  comnrehend,  under  hilirts, 
even  representations  of  mental  emotkins,  not  ooooect- 
ed  with  a  regular  train  of  action.  In  amore  cooinnl 
sense,  we  cfll  baUets  musical  pieces,  the  oljcci  of 
which  is  to  represent,  by  mimic  movements  and 
dances,  actions,  characters,  senthnents,  fiassionff,  and 
feelings,  hi  which  several  dancen  pedSvm  togctfaer. 
Accoramff  to  the  analogy  of  lyrical  poetry,  iIkbc' 
which  rauer  represent  feelings  may  be  caUcil  i^frtcai 
ballets ;  those  which  unitate  actions,  dntmaiie  faaUn^ 
The  lyrical  and  dramatic  ballets,  together,  mniritHte 
the  higher  art  of  dancuig,  in  oppositkm  to  the  lover, 
the  aim  of  which  is  only  social  pleasure.  The  dta- 
matio  baUets  are  divided  mto  Air/onba/,  the  sulneci 
of  which  is  a  real  event ;  the  mjfthologkal^  in  wnich 
the  subject  is  some  fiibulous  action ;  uid  the  foeHeal, 
whidi  are  founded  on  poetical  fiction,  to  irtiicfa  bekai^, 
also,  the  aUegftricaly  necessarily  the  most  imperfecu 
A  ballet  is  uniaUy  divided  into  several  ads,  each  of 
wtiich  has  several  enireet.  An  entree,  in  a  bailee 
consists  of  one  or  several  quadriUes  of  oaneeia,  wfao^ 
by  their  steps,  gestures,  and  attitudes,  retiri'W'wa  a 
certam  part  of  the  action.  Incritidsaigaliallel,w«» 
must  consider,  first,  the  choice  of  the  sutjeci,  which 
must  have  unity  of  actkm  or  of  pasaon,  and  must  be 
capable  of  bemg  represented  in  an  mteUieible  man- 
ner by  means  of  mimic  movements  and  danoa^ ; 
secondly,  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  smeie  past** 
which  must  have  a  due  proportion  to  cadi  other ; 
and,  Ibally,  the  music  and  oecorations,  which  most 
supply  wtiatever  dancing  cannot  bring  before  the  eye. 
The  baUet  is  an  uivention  of  modem  times  (the  in- 
genious artist  Baltasarini,  director  of  music  to  the 
princess  Catharine  de'  Medid,  probably  gave<its  §orm 
to  the  regular  baUetX  thou^  pantominuc  dances  mrvie 
not  unknown  to  theandents.  ^ee  MMewnd  Faaite- 
ffUme.)  The  ballet  owes  mudi  to  the  French,  and 
particulariy  to  Noverre.  (q.  v.)  The  dsaoes,  which 
are  frequently  introduced  into  operas, seldom  dcsei»« 
the  name  baUei^  as  they  usuaUy  do  not  represent  any 
action,  but  are  destined  only  to  give  the  dancen  an 
opportunity  of  showing  their  skiU. 

BALLHoaN,John;  printer  at  Lubeck,  who,  befewaen 
1531  and  1599,  published  a  spelling-book,  en  the 
hist  page  of  which  he  altered  the  usul  pictnee  of  a 
cock  with  spurs,  into  that  of  a  cock  without  apors. 
havuig  a  couple  of  eggs  at  his  ride,  Asheprinteid 
ui  the  title-page,  on  account  of  this  trivial  altetntioD, 
*^  Improved  l^  John  Ballhom,"  the  word  Bniihmm 
nize  is  nroverbiallv  used  in  Germany,  to  signify  stu- 
pid  ana  useless  alterations,  or  the  making  a  thing 
worse  histead  of  better. 

Balustjb.    See  BalisUe, 

Balloon.    See  Jeronauths, 

Ballot,  voUng  by,  signifies  vothig  by  means  of  litU^ 
balls  (caUed  by  the  French  baHoiee),  usuaUy  ofdiflUtgit 
coloun,  which  are  put  into  a  box  in  such  a  i 
as  to  enable  the  voter,  if  he  chooses,  to  cone 
whom  or  for  what  he  gives  his  snffiage.  The  i 
is  adopted  by  roost  dubs  ui  the  election  of  their  n>nn> 
bers— a  white  baU  indicathig  assent ;  a  black  Imll, 
dissent  Hence,  when  an  amdkwit  is  reeded,  he  m 
ttad  to  he  blaekbaUeiL  It  has  long  been  the  ardenft 
wish  of  many,  that  secret  voting  of  this  kind  wsr 
adopted  at  political  elections,  so  as  to  secure  the  is»- 
dependence  of  the  voter,  and  put  a  stop  lo  bribery^ 
private  or  public  inthnidation,  and  other  oonv^  hi- 
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HltlKfto,  bovrever,  old  pifjodioM  lave 
Ami  Id  the  vsy  of  so  reaaooBble  a  wish,  although 
ttumam  halt  wearing  away,  and  tliere  is  now  litUe 
doubt  of  the  ohinate  adopcioo  of  the  lyMem. 

Biixntxf-SPA ;  a  Tillage  of  New  Yoik,  seven 
■lies  &W.  of  Saiatoga  spriass,  twenty-six  N.  of  Al- 
hsny.  This  place  is  noted  lor  its  minend  waters, 
wjiioh  aie  similar,  tbongh  inferior,  to  those  of  Sara- 
Ugi  springs.  It  is  sitoated  Ui  a  deep  vale,  on  a 
bnoch  of  the  Kayaderoeseias  creek,  and  contains 
•boot  a  hnndfed  houses,  a  ooiut-hoase,  an  Episcopal 
ebwch,  a  Baptist  meettaifC^hoiBe,  and  a  number  of 
Isife  boarding-houses  ana  inns,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  vislton. 

Balm  or  Gilbao  is  the  dried  Juice  of  a  low  tree 
«r  dilub  (amjfrii  GUeadentit)^  which  grows  in  several 
psftt  of  Abynrinia  and  Syria.  This  tree  has  spread- 
in|^,  crooked  branches ;  small  brightrgreen  leaves, 
p«wing  in  threes ;  and  small,  white  flowers  on  sepa- 
late  fenr^alkw  The  petab  are  four  in  number,  and 
the  fiuit  is  a  small  en-shaped  berry,  containing  a 
flDOOth  nut — ^By  the  in&bitants  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
this  baUam,  as  appears  irom  the  Scriptures,  was  in 

C  esteem  from  the  highest  periocb  of  antiquity. 
-  jre  informed  by  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian, 
tiat  Che  balsam  of  Gilead  was  one  of  the  trees  which 
«ss  frfven  br  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  king  Solomon. 
The  tthmaeutish  merchants,  who  were  the  purchas- 
•n  of  Joseph,  are  said  to  have  been  travelling  finom 
Gilmd,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Canaan,  to  Egypt,  and 
to  have  had  their  cameh  laden  with  '*  spicery,  balm, 
snd  myrrh.**  It  was  then,  and  is  still,  considered  one 
of  the  Bsost  valuable  medicines  that  the  inhabitante 
of  those  countries  possess.  The  virtues,  however, 
whieh  have  been  ascribed  to  it  exceed  all  rational 
boonh  of  credibility.  The  mode  hi  which  it  is  oh- 
taiaed  b  described  by  Mr  Bruce.  The  bark  of  the 
trees  is  cut  with  an  axe,  at  a  time  when  its  juices 
sie  la  their  strongest  drcnUitaon.  These,  as  they 
osse  throogli  the  wound,  are  received  into  small 
earthen  bottles ;  and  every  day's  produce  is  gathered 
and  poured  hito  a  huger  bottle,  iriiich  is  closely 
corked.  When  the  Jdce  Irst  issues  from  the  wouncf, 
it  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  a  somewhat  turbid 
sppeamnce ;  but,  as  it  settles,  it  becomes  dear,  has 
tile  colour  of  honey,  and  appeal^  more  fixed  and 
heavy  than  at  irst  Its  smell,  when  fresh,  is  exqui- 
fMj  fiagrant,  strongly  pungent,  not  much  unlike 
thst  of  volatile  salts;  but  if  the  botde  be  left  un- 
orted,  a  soon  loses  this  quality.  Its  taste  is  bitter, 
said,  aromatic  and  astringent  The  quantity  of 
halam  yielded  fay  one  tree  never  exceeds  sixty  drops 
IB  a  day.  Hence  its  scarcity  is  such,  that  the  genu- 
ine faaham  is  seldom  exported  as  an  article  of  com- 
■croeu  Even  at  Constantinople,  the  centre  of  trade 
flf  those  conotriee,  it  cannot  without  great  difficulty 
l»  procured.  In  Turkey,  it  is  in  hign  esteem  as  a 
■raidDe,  an  odoriferous  unguent,  uid  a  cosmetic 
Bat  its  stimulating  properties  upon  the  skin  are  such, 
thst  the  fhce  of  a  person  unacrastomed  to  use  it  be. 
coats  red  and  swollen  after  its  application,  and 
I  so  for  some  days.    The  Turiu  also  take  it 


inaall  qoBDtities,  hi  water,  to  fortify  the 
and  exdfte  the  anhaal  foculties. 

Balsavbb,  Henry,  of  Halhill ;  an  eminent  lay  re- 
fenMT,  and  also  a  prose-writer  of  some  emtaience, 
vmborofaitfaetown  of  KtataMy,  Fifeshire.  After 
M  arodeaiical  course  at  St  Andrews,  he  travelled  to 
the  neit  input,  and,  hearing  of  a  free  school  ui  Co- 
Ive,  procMfd  admission  to  it,  and  received  a  libenl 
ocatioa,  together  with  hntniction  in  protestantprin. 
ciples.  Rctumbig  to*hb  native  countrv,  he  applied 
huMflf  to  the  study  of  law,  and  acted  for  some  tfane 
Mapracamtorat  St  Andrews.  In  the  year  1538,  he 
w  appoiated  by  James  V.  a  senator  of  the  college  of 


justice,  a  court  only  institnted  five  years  before. 
Notwithstanding  the  Jealousy  of  the  clergy,  who 
hated  him  on  account  of  his  religious  senUments,  he 
was  employed  on  important  emhasmes  by  James  V., 
and  subsequently  by  the  governor  Arran,  during  the 
irst  part  of  whose  regency  he  acted  as  secretary  of 
state.  Having  at  lei^;th  made  an  open  profe^iOn 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  he  was,  at  the  instigation 
of  Arran's  brother,  Uie  abbot  of  Paisley,  dismissed 
from  that  situation.  He  appears  now  to  iiave  enter- 
ed into  the  hiterests  of  the  English  party  against  the 
governor,  and  accordingly,  wUh  the  earl  of  Rothes 
and  Lord  Gmy,  was  thrown  mto  Blackness  castle, 
(November,  1S33J  where  he  probably  remained  till 
relieved  next  year,  on  the  appearance  of  the  Englisli 
fleet  hi  the  Frith  of  Forth.  He  was  privy  to  the 
conspiracy  formed  against  the  life  of  cardinal  Beaton, 
and  shared  in  the  fate  of  the  conspintors.  He  was 
conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Rouen  in  France,  and  there 
committed  to  dose  confinement  Here  he  employed 
himself,  during  his  solitary  hours,  in  composing  a 
treatise  on  Justification,  which  was  published  at 
Edinbuivh,  hi  1584,  under  the  tide  of ''  The  Confes- 
sion of  FaiUi,  containing  how  the  troubled  man  should 
seek  refuse  at  his  God,  thereto  led  by  FUth ;  &c., 
CompiledDy  M.  Henrie  Balnaves  of  Halhill,  one  of 
the  lords  of  session  and  counsell  of  Scotland,  being 
a  prisoner  within  the  old  pallaice  of  Roane,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1548.  Direct  to  his  fiUthful  breth- 
ren being  in  like  trouble  or  more,  and  to  all  true 
professors  and  favourers  of  the  syncere  worde  of  God/' 
After  his  return  from  banishment,  Balnaves  took  a 
bold  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  contest  carried  on 
by  the  lords  of  the  congregation  agauist  the  n^gent 
Mary.  In  1563,  he  was  re-appohi&d  to  the  bench, 
and  also  nominated  as  one  of  the  commissionerB  for 
revishig  the  Book  of  Discipline.  He  acted  some 
yean  later,  along  with  Buchanan  and  othere,  as 
counsellors  to  the  earl  of  Mumy,  in  the  celebreted 
mquirv  fay  English  and  Scottish  commisBiooers  uito 
the  alleged  gimt  of  queen  Mary.  He  died,  acoonl- 
ing  to  Mackentie,  in  1570. 

Baloochbtak.    See  BehoeMitan. 

Balsam.  The  term  baUam  was  fbimeriy  ^lied 
to  any  stronff-scented,  natural,  vegetable  resin,  of 
about  the  fluidity  of  treacle,  inflammable,  not  misd- 
ble  witl\  water  without  addition,  and  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  many  medical  virtues.  All  the  turpen- 
tines, the  Peruvian  balsam,  copaiba,  &c,  are  exam- 
ples of  natural  balsams.  Many  medicines,  also, 
compounded  of  various  resins  or  oils,  have  obtained 
the  name  of  balmma;  as  Locatelli  balsam,  &c. 
lAtely,  the  term  has  been  restricted  to  those  reshis 
which  contain  bensoic  acid.  The  most  fanportant 
balsams  are  those  of  Tdu  and  Peru— sforox  and  Aen- 
JMM,  as  they  are  named :  the  latter  is  concrete,  the 
farmer  fluid,  though  becommg  solid  with  age.  They 
are  odorous  and  pungent,  ana  useful  only  as  articles 
of  the  materia  medica.  The  benaoic  add  is  extracted 
from  them  either  fay  applying  a  gentle  heat,  when  it 
is  vohUilised,  or  by  maceraUm  in  water,  when  it  is 
dissolved. 

Baltic  Soa,  or  the  East  Ska  ;  a  large  gulf,  con- 
nected with  the  North  sea.  It  washes  the  coasts  of 
Denmark,  Germany,  and  Prussia,  of  Courland,  Livo- 
nia, and  other  parts  of  Russia  and  of  Sweden ;  ex- 
tends  to  65*  S(X  N.  bU. ;  is  above  600  miles  long,  from 
75  to  Ifid  broad,  and  its  superflcial  extent,  together 
with  thecontentsof  the  guln  of  Bothnia  and  Finland, 
amounts  to  IS0,000  square  miles.  Its  small  breadth, 
its  depth  amounting,  on  an  average,  to  finom  fifteen 
to  twoity  fotlioms,lNit  m  many  pbces  to  hardly  half 
so  much,  the  shallowness  of  the  Prussian  shore,  and 
the  rugged  nature  of  the  Swedish  coasts,  but,  above 
all,  the  sudden  and  frequent  changes  of  tiie  wind^ 
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aoeompanied  fay  violent  stonns,  render  this  sea  dan- 
geroofl  for  navigators,  although  its  waves  are  less 
terrible  than  those  of  the  North  sea.  A  chain  of 
islands  separates  the  soathem  part  of  this  sea  from 
the  northeni,  or  the  ffolf  of  Bothnia.  In  the  north- 
east, the  golf  of  Fiuand  stretches  fiir  into  Finland, 
and  sepanues  that  province  from  Esthonia.  A  third 
gulf  is  that  of  Riga  or  Livonia.  The  Curische  Haff 
and  the  Frische  Haff  are  inlets  on  the  Prussian  coast. 
The  water  of  the  Baltic  is  colder  and  clearer  than 
that  of  the  ocean :  it  contains  a  smaller  proportion 
of  salt,  and  the  ice  obstructs  the  navigation  three  or 
four  months  in  the  year.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  are  inconsiderable,  as  is  the  case  in  other  inland 
seas,  whose  outlets  are  toward  the  west;  yet  the 
water  rises  and  falls  from  time  to  time,  althouefa 
from  other  causes,  particuiariy  on  account  of  the  vio- 
lent current,  through  the  Sound  and  both  the  Belts, 
into  the  Cattegat.  In  stormy  weather,  amber  is 
found  on  the  coasts  of  Prussia  and  Courland,  which 
the  waves  wash  upon  tlie  shore.  Forty  streams 
empty  themselves  into  the  Baltic :  among  them  are 
the  Neva,  Dwina,  Waniow,  Trave,  Peene,  Oder, 
Persante,  Wipper,  VistuUi,  Pre|Fel,  Niemen,  and 
the  generally  uieigniiicant  Swedish  rivers.  Besides 
Zealand  and  Fuhnen,  may  be  noticed  the  following 
islands :  Samsoe,  Moo,  Bomhdm,  Langeland,  Laa- 
land,  which  belong  to  Denmark ;  the  Swedish  islands 
Gothland  and  Oeiand,  likewise  Hwoen  in  the  Sound, 
with  the  ruins  of  Oranienburg,  the  observatory  built 
by  Tycho  Biahe ;  Rugen,  now  belonging  to  Prussia ; 
lastly,  the  islands  of  Aland,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  Dagoe,  together  with  Oesel,  on 
we  coast  of  Livonia,  which  belong  to  the  Russian 
empire.  Three  passages  lead  from  the  Cattegat  into 
the  Baltic  sea^the  Sound,  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Belt  At  all  three  a  toll  is  paid,  often  amounting  to 
SOOfiOO  or  GOO/XX)  riz  dollars  yeariy.  From  4000 
to  6000  ships  enter  yearly  from  the  North  sea  into 
the  Baltic. 

Baltihoek  ;  a  city  and  port  in  Baltimore  county, 
Maryland,  America,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Patapsoo, 
fourteen  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake 
bay ;  37  N.  E.  Washington,  100  S.  W.  Philadelphia. 
Lon.  76«  36'  W. ;  lat.  39»  17'  N.  Pop.  in  1790, 
13,768;  in  1800,  23,971 ;  in  1810,  46,556,  of  whom 
10,343  were  bladu;  in  1880,  6S,738;  in  1830, 
80,519.— B.  has  had  a  renuu-kably  rapid  growth.  It 
was  first  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1729 ;  ana,  in  1765, 
it  contained  only  about  fifty  houses.  It  was  first 
erected  into  a  city  in  1797,  and  is  now  the  third  in 
siae  in  the  United  States.  It  is  admirably  situated 
for  commerce,  and  is  a  place  of  great  wealth  and 
trade.  It  possesses  most  of  the  traide  of  Maryland, 
about  half  of  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  portion  of 
that  of  the  Western  States.  B.  is  the  best  market 
for  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  great- 
est floor  market  in  the  worid.  Its  vicinity  afibnb 
great  water  privileges,  and  there  are  now  in  opera- 
tion numerous  flour-mills,  cotton  manufiustories,  and 
other  water-works.  The  shipping  owned  here  in 
1790  amounted  to  only  13,564  tons;  in  1816,  to 
101,960  tons. 

Baltimore,  as  laid  out,  is  four  miles  square,  and  it 
is  divided  faito  twelve  wards.  It  is  built  around  a 
basin,  which  afibrds  a  spacious,  secure,  and  commo- 
dious  harbour,  having,  at  common  tides,  eight  or  nine 
feet  of  water.  The  principal  pact  of  Uie  city  is 
divided  from  the  portions  styled  Old  Thum  and  FelVM 
pomi  by  a  small  river,  called  Jone^/allMy  over  which 
are  erected  three  elegant  stone  bridges,  and  four 
wooden  ones.  Vessels  of  500  or  600  tons  can  lie  at 
the  wharves  at  the  point  in  perfect*safety ;  but  those 
of  only  200  tons  can  come  up  to  the  town.  The 
nouth  of  the  haiboiv  is  &narrow  strait,  and  is  efiec- 


tually  commanded  by  fort  M*Henry,  which  sraavs 
the  city  against  a  naval  force.  The  situation  of  a 
part  of  the  town  is  low,  and  it  wasfonneriyaooooiit- 
ed  unhealthy;  but  the  various  improvements wliicfa 
have  been  made,  particuiariy  the  filling  id  of  km 
and  marshy  ipKNUias,  have  rendered  it  healdiy.  Hit 
supplied  with  excellent  water  from  four  pobtic  fina- 
tains,  which  are  fitted  up  in  an  ornamental  style. 

Baltimore  contains  a  court-house,  a  penitcDtiarf , 
a  jail,  an  alms-house,  an  hospital,  two  thntieSf  a 
circus,  an  exchange,  a  museum  and  gallery  cf  pabt- 
ings,  five  market-houses,  and  about  forty  hooxs  of 
piu)lic  worship.— The  exchange  is  a  very  large  edi- 
fice, 366  feet  by  140,  someiHiat  resembling  aa  H, 
having  four  wings—one  for  the  United  States  biandi 
bank,  one  for  the  costom-hoose,  and  one  fiir  a  coAef- 
house.  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  Uie  Voi- 
tarian  church  are  very  conspicuous  and  baodsame 
edifices.  St  Paul's  church,  the  oourt-hoose,  and  the 
Union  bank  are  spacious  and  elegant  Sefcnl 
of  the  other  public  buildings  are  huge  and  ele- 
gant. The  Washington  monument,  a  lofty  rinio- 
ture  of  stone,  is  situated  on  an  eleTatkn  just 
above  the  compact  part  of  the  city.  The  base  b 
fifty  feet  square  and  twenty-three  high,  on  wtiidi  k 
placed  another  square  of  about  half  the  extent  and 
elevation.  On  this  b  a  column  twenty  feet  in  diunr- 
ter  at  the  base,  and  fourteen  at  the  U^.,  Thestatne 
of  Washington  is  to  be  placed  on  the'sununit,  163 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  city  is  genaaliywell 
built,  mostly  of  orick.  Many  of  the  booses,  paiti- 
culariy  of  those  recently  erected,  dispby  much  ele- 
gance and  taste.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  ud 
many  of  them  are  spacious.  The  principal  tfnrt, 
called  BaUimore  or  Market  Hrtety  is  about  a  mile 
long,  and  about  eighty  feet  wide,  runs  nearly  cut 
and  west,  parallel  with  the  water,  and  is  intenMlfd 
at  right  angies,  like  those  in  Philadelphia.  North 
and  east  of  the  city,  the  land  rises  to  a  coosidaaUr 
elevation,  and  affimis  a  fine  and  variegated  pRMpect. 
The  town,  the  point,  the  shipping  both  in  the  fasT 
and  at  Fell*s  point,  thebayasfirastheeyeas 
reach,  rising  ground  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  hsr- 
hour,  a  fine  grove  of  trees  on  the  decliTity  at  ike 
right,  and  a  stream  of  water  breaking  over  the  ndu 
at  the  hill  on  the  left,  make  asoene  of  much  beaflty. 
The  two  principal  literary  institutions  of  B.  are  St 
Mary's  college  and  a  medical  csoUege.  The  fiwr, 
which  was  incoiporated  hi  1806,  is  a  GatholicioAi- 
tution,  well  endowed,  and  has  a  libraiy  cootaiiuDir 
about  lO/XX)  volumes.  The  medical  college  vis 
founded  in  1807,  and,  in  1812,  it  received  a  oev 
charter  with  the  title  of  tfimwrnify. 

A  formidable  attack  was  made  on  this  dty  dariDir 
the  war,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  Septnaber,  ISli 
by  the  British,  under  general  Ross.  On  the  19th, 
the  baUle  at  North  point  was  fought;  and,  od  the 
14th,  fort  M'Henry  was  bombBrdML  The  cneoy 
was  repulsed,  and  general  Roas  slain.  Aaektu* 
structure  of  marble,  about  thirty-five  feet  high,  caliH 
the  battle  monument^  has  been  erected  to  coauDCoi- 
orate  this  event  On  the  column  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  those  who  fell  in  defonoe  of  the  dty.  {^^ 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  see  lUnlreed.) 

Baltimobb  Bird  (ictents  BaUimwn;  erioit  JMth 
morey  Wilson;  called,  also,  hang-msit  geUen  rph^ 
fire-bird,  hangmg-neet.)  The  Baltimare  biid  is  s 
beauUfiil  visitor  from  the  south,  which  wnvcs  a 
Pennsylvania  about  the  beginning  of  May,  ud  d^ 

C  towards  the  hut  of  August  or  firrt  of  Scflembrr. 
most  generally  known  oy  the  name  of  ^^^'^ 
^W,  so  called,  according  to  (^teaby,  fran  its  black 
and  orange  plumage,  these  colours  bei^g  those  « 
Calvert,  lord  Baltunore,  proprietary  of  the  frwf»« 
of  Maryland.— The  biid  is  seven  inches  luo;f,»nJ 
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hv  a  nmty  iMght,  Strang,  Uack  bill,  tapering  to 
a  potat  The  iMid,  throat,  and  tipper  part  of  the 
lack  and  wings  are  Uack ;  the  inferior  part  of  the 
feMk,  nunp,  and  whole  of  the  body  beneath  are  of  a 
MlJiaBt  onmge  hoe.  The  tail  is  slightly  forked  ; 
the  legs  are  «*  a  lead  ooloiir,  and  the  irides  hasel. 
The  ooloors  of  the  female  are  far  less  brilliant  than 
IhoM  of  the  male.  Beautiful  figures  of  both  sexes 
aie  given  in  Wilson's  American  Ornithology,  whence 
Ihh  aocoont  is  aketched.— The  nest  of  the  Baltimore 
b(id  m  fermed  by  festening  strong  strings  of  hemp  or 
iu  nnnd  two  foiked  twigs,  corresponcmiff  to  the  in  • 
toifed  wfdih  of  the  nest,  on  the  high  ben£ig  extrem- 
itifli  of  apple,  wiUow,  or  tulip-tree  branches,  near  (arm- 
hoows.  With  aimilar  materials,  together  with  loose 
low,  a  Strang  soft  of  doth  is  interwoven,  resembling 
law  felt,  fenning  a  pouch  six  or  seven  inches  deep. 
Tliisis  well  lined  with  soft  substances,  which  are  work- 
ed into  the  outward  netting,  and,  feially,  with  a  hiyer 
of  hone-hair ;  Che  whole  being  protected  from  sun  and 
nia  by  the  overhanging  leaves.  The  nests,  how- 
ever, are  not  uniformly  of  the  same  shape,  and  some 
are  more  perfect  than  others.— While  making  their 
nots,  these  birds  will  carry  off  any  thread  or  strings 
leit  within  their  reach ;  they  will  even  attempt  to 
poU  off  the  strings  with  which  grafts  are  secured. 
All  mch  materials  are  intervroven  in  the  fabric  with 
great  imnuity,  and  the  strongest  and  best  materials 
•re  oaiMnly  found  hi  parts  1^  which  the  whole  nest 
it  soppofted.— The  BsiUmore  bird  feeds  on  bugs, 
ctttniiiars,  beetles,  &c.  His  song  is  a  clear,  mellow 
vhisUe,  repeated  at  shoit  interv^ :  when  alarmed, 
a  lapid  chirping  is  uttered,  but  always  followed  by  his 
pecaiiar  mellow  notes.  The  species  inhabits  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  and  is  found  even 
asfersoothasBrasiL 

Bauac,  Jean  Louis  Gues  de,  a  member  of  the 
Fieoch  aoidemy,  bom  at  Angouleme,  in  1694,  lived 
ia  Rome  as  agent  of  the  cardinal  de  Lavalette,  after 
two  yon  established  himself  hi  Paris,  and,  by  his 
talents,  attracted  the  fevourable  notice  of  the  cardi- 
aal  Ricbelien,  who  confenred  upon  him  a  sahiry  of 
2000  livres,  vrith  the  title  of  a  counsellor  of  state. 
He  vas  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  scholars 
sad  BMst  eloquent  men  of  his  age  in  France ;  yet  his 
amaeroes  writinga  found  severe  critics.  Among 
thoe,  Gooiu,  general  of  the  Feuillans  (a  monastic 
wder,  under  the  rule  of  St  Bernard),  pushed  his  cri. 
tidms  even  to  insult  and  abuse.  This  induced  B. 
to  leave  Paris.  He  died  in  Angouleme,  in  1654, 
aad  the  00th  year  of  his  age.  Aiming  at  dignity  of 
Kyle,  he  fell  into  bombast,  affectation,  and  exagger> 
atioi,  so  that  his  vrorks  have  gradually  lost  the&  re- 
fatation  aa  taste  has  unproved  hi  purity.  Neverthew 
MS,  we  must  do  jiistkse  to  the  harmony  of  his  periods, 
aad  admowiedge  that  he  has  done  much  towards  the 
hsfwuieaeut  of  the  French  prose.  He  had  studied 
the  aadenta,  and  hla  Latin  poems,  although  without 
>|nafkahle  MMtioal  merit,  are  pure,  and  free  from 
thefeahaof  hisFkencfavrritings.  The  most  perfect 
whii wmfcs  is,  without  doubt,  a  treatise  upon  Latm 
;«».  Tlie  asaettkm  of  Voltaire  and  Lalmrpe,  that 
he  oocspied  hoDself  more  with  words  than  Willi  ideas, 
■lao  severer  A  complete  edition  of  hb  works  appear- 
ed at  Paris,  in  1665,  in  two  volumes,  ftdio. 

BAioAaaA ;  one  of  the  hurgest  and  most  powerful 
uagdoBM  of  enitral  Africa;  bounded  N.  by  the 
<mt  Deaeit,  W.  by  Kaarta,  Mandingo,  and  Ladar 
«sr.  E.  by  Tfanbuctoo,  and  S.  by  Kong.  It  is  tra- 
'wwd  from  W.  to  E.  by  the  Niger,  and  is  genenlly 
verfftftile.  The  inhabitanU  are  a  mixture  of  Moors 
•ad  Negroes.  Among  the  towns  are  Sego,  the  capi- 
tal, Jcane,  and  Sansanding. 

Bajobm.  This  town,  formerly  the  capital  and 
plaoe  of  itaidcnoe  of  a  bishop,  wliose  see  contained 


1375  square  miles,  and  200,000  inhabitants,  now  the 
seat  of  the  provincial  authorities  of  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Upper  Maine,  and  of  an  archbishop,  haa 
about  20^000  inhabitants.  The  prince  of  Neufchatel, 
Berthier,  the  son-in-law  of  duke  William  of  Bavaria, 
here  threw  himself  from  a  window,  in  the  palace  of 
the  latter,  in  1815,  on  account  of  the  new  revolution 
in  France.  The  cathedral  church  was  built  as  early 
as  1110.    The  university  there  is  also  very  ancient. 

Bamboo  Cane.  The  bamboo  cane  (bamhua  arun- 
dmacea)  has  a  hollow,  round,  straight,  and  shining 
stem,  and  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  forty  feet 
and  upwards ;  has  knots  at  the  distance  of  ten  or 
or  twelve  inches  from  each  other,  with  thick,  rough, 
and  hairy  sheaths,  alternate  branches,  and  small,  en- 
tire, and  speaNshaped  leaves.  There  is  scarcely  any 
phint  so  common  in  hot  dhnates  as  this,  and  few  are 
more  extensively  useful.  It  occurs  withm  the  tropi- 
cal regions,  both  of  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
spheres, throughout  the  East  Indies  and  the  greater 
part  of  China,  hi  the  West  Indies,  and  America.  In 
temperate  dimates,  it  can  only  be  cultivated  in  a  hot 
house ;  and  its  growth  is  so  rapid,  even  there,  that  a 
strong  shoot  has  been  known  to  spring  from  the 
ground,  and  attafai  the  height  of  twenty  feet  in  six 
weeks.  The  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  India 
build  their  houses  almost  wholly  of  bamboo,  and 
make  all  sorts  of  furniture  with  it,  hi  a  very  ingeni- 
ous manner.  They  likewise  form  with  it  several 
kinds  of  utensils  tor  their  kitchens  and  tables; 
and  from  two  pieces  of  bamboo,  rubbed  hard 
together,  they  produce  fire.  The  masts  of  boats, 
boxes,  baskets,  and  innumerable  other  articles,  are 
made  of  bamboo.  After  having  been  bn^sed, 
steeped  ui  water,  and  formed  into  a  pulp,  paper 
is  manufectured  from  the  sheaths  and  leaves.  The 
stems  are  frequently  bored,  and  used  as  pipes  for 
conveying  water ;  and  the  strongest  serve  to  make 
the  sticks  or  poles  with  which  the  slaves  or  servants 
carry  those  litters,  so  common  ui  the  East,  called 
pakmgnhu.  The  steins  of  the  bamboo  serve  as  the 
usual  defence  for  gardens  and  other  enclosures) 
and  the  leaves  are  generally  put  round  the  tea  ex- 
ported from  China  to  Europe  and  America.  Some 
of  the  Mahiys  preserve  the  small  and  tender  shoota 
in  vhiegar  and  pepper,  to  be  eaten  with  their  food. 
Many  m  the  walking  canes  used  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  are  fonned  of  young  bamboo  shoots. 
The  Chinese  make  a  kind  of  frame-work  of  bamboo, 
by  whidi  they  are  enabled  to  float  in  water ;  and  the 
Chinese  merdiants,  when  gomg  on  a  voyage,  alwaya 
provide  themselves  with  this  simple  apparatus  to  save 
their  lives  in  case  of  shipwreck.  It  is  formed  by 
placing  four  bamboos  horisontally  across  each  other, 
so  aa  to  leave  a  square  place  in  the  middle  for  the 
body,  and,  when  used,  is  slipped  over  the  head,  and 
secured  by  being  tied  to  the  waist. 

Bambouk  or  Bambuc  ;  a  town  in  Africa,  and  capi- 
tal of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  between  the  Fa- 
leme  and  Senegal  rivers ;  Ion.  9*  SaW. ;  lat  13*  25' 
N.  The  country  is  situated  between  12*  3(y  and 
IV  16^  N.  lat. ;  about  36 leagues  from  N.  to  S.,and 
28  in  breadth,  and  said  to  oontahi  about  60,000  in- 
habitants. It  Is  composed  chiefly  of  lofty,  naked, 
and  barren  mountains,  and  its  wealth  consists  entirely 
hi  its  mineral  productions.  These  are  gold  (which  is 
abundant),  silver,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  loadstone. 
The  most  remarkable  animals  are  a  species  of  asses, 
extremely  white  (which  the  inhabitants  will  not 
allow  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country),  white  foxes,  an  I 
the  giraffe.  The  little  which  is  known  of  this  state 
is  derived  from  a  Frenchman  named  ComjMtfnon, 
who  resided  there  a  year  and  a  half,  in  the  beg^imiins 
of  the  Ust  century.  (Labat,  Jfrique  Oceidentaie,  iv.  57 

Ban,  hi  ancient  juii^nidence ;   a  drdaration  of 
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oiiUawrf,  of  which  we  have  recently  had  an  instance 
in  the  prodamation  issued  against  Napoleon,  after 
his  return  from  Elba. 

Ban,  in  political  law,  is  equivalent  to  excommuni' 
caHom  in  ecclesiastical.  The  emperor  of  Gennany 
had  the  right  to  declare  a  member  of  the  empire  un- 
der the  ban,  and  to  dispose  of  his  feud.  The  ban, 
like  the  excommunication,  fofbids  every  one  to  have 
intercourse  with  the  person  proscribed,  or  to  give  him 
food  or  shelter.  Very  often,  however,  the  sentence 
was  repealed,  and  the  party  restored  to  all  his  jAfAits 
and  privileges.— Ain,  in  military  a&irs,  is  an  oider, 
given  by  beating  the  drum  or  sounding  the  trumpet, 
requiring  the  strict  observance  of  discipline,  or  an- 
nouncing the  appointment  of  an  officer,  &c. 

Ban,  or  Bann,  a  laive  river  of  Ulster  in  Ireland, 
.whidi  takes  its  rise  m  a  plain  called  the  Deer's 
Meadoio,  and  sometimes  the  King's  Meadow,  in  the 
mountains  of  Mounie  and  county  of  Down.  After 
flowing  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles,  it  &lls  into 
Lough  Nea|^  near  the  Ban -foot  feny.  In  the  county  of 
Amuigh.  This  part  is  called  the  Upper  Ban.  In  its 
oourw  it  passes  within  two  miles  of  Rathfiryland, 
through  M«  Cay's  Bridsre  and  Banbridge,  by  Guilford 
and  Portadown,  near  iHiich  last  phioe  it  is  joined  by 
the  Newry  canal,  and,  from  thence  to  Louch  Neagh 
it  is  navigable  by  boats  of  fifty  tons  bnraen.  The 
lower  Ban  rwhlch  is  the  outlet  of  Lough  Neagb) 
passing  by  Toome,  and  winding  through  a  ru^ed 
oountiy,  tumbles  over  several  ledj^  of  rock,  w^es 
Coleraine,  and  falls  into  the  sea  l^e  miles  below  that 
town.  By  means  of  the  Newry  navigation  the  Up- 
per Ban  is  made  subservient  to  the  opening  of  a 
communication  from  Lough  Neafh  to  the  IriA  sea ; 
and,  if  the  Lower  Ban  were  nia£  navigable,  a  safe 
communication  would  be  opened  from  the  Irish  sea 
to  the  Atlantic,  to  the  incalculable  benefit  of  six 
counties.  The  fishery  of  this  river  is  extremely 
valuable. 

Ban  [bannus).  This  name  is  given  to  the  gover- 
nors of  Dalmatia,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  placed  at  the 
hend  of  civil  and  military  affiiirs  in  these  countries. 
Ban  signifies,  in  the  Sdavonian  tongue,  a  master, 
A  province,  over  which  a  ban  was  placed,  is  called 
bannat.  At  present,  the  only  ban  is  that  of  Croatia, 
who  has  the  tliird  place  among  the  secular  nobles  of 
Hungary.  Before  him  come  the  palatmus  regni  and 
tiie  judes  curia. 

Banana.  The  banana  is  a  valuable  plant  (musa 
sapientmm)  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and 
otner  tropical  countries,  and  bas  leaves  about  six  feet 
In  length  and  a  foot  broad  in  the  middle,  and  fruit 
four  or  five  inches  long,  and  about  the  shape  of  the 
cucumber.  When  ripe,  the  banana  is  a  voy  agree- 
able frnit,  with  a  soft  and  luscious  pulp,  and  is  fre- 
quently introduced  in  desserts  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  never  eaten  green,  like  the  plantain.  The  Span- 
iaids  have  a  superstitious  dislike  to  cut  this  fruit 
across ;  they  always  slice  it  from  end  to  end,  because, 
in  the  former  case,  the  section  presents  an  imaginary 
resembhince  to  the  instrument  of  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion. The  banana  is  sometimes  fried  in  slices  as 
fritters.  If  the  pulp  of  this  fruit  be  squeezed  through 
a  fine  sieve,  it  may  be  formed  into  small  loaves, 
which,  after  having  been  properly  dried,  may  be 
kept  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

Banbitry  ;  a  borough  and  market  town  in  the 
hundred  of  Banbury  aixl  county  of  Oxford,  sixty-nine 
miles  N.  W.  from  Ixmdon.  It  has  long  been  oele- 
braied  for  the  excellence  of  its  cheese,  its  cakes,  and 
its  ale.  The  population  of  Uie  borough  and  parish 
in  1831  was  6906. 

Banca,  an  island  belonging  to  the  Netherhinds, 
near  Sumatra,  one  of  the  vassal  states  of  Palembang, 
containing  60,000  inlmbitunt*!,  among  them  25,000 


Chinese,  is  known  on  aoooont  of  its^in  minei^  work- 
ed by  the  Dutch  East  India  company  (the  annuAl 
profit  of  viiich,  to  the  Dotcb,  is  csUmaled  at 
j£lfi0,000),  and  its  pearl  fishery,  which  is  also  pro- 
ductive on  the  shores  of  the  group  of  Solo  *«'«"****^ 
north-east  from  Borneo.  The  tin  of  Baooa  is  pme, 
and  easily  obtained.  The  soath-casteriy  pert  d 
Banca  has  not  yet  been  examined.  The  BmcB 
islands,  m  £»  22'  S.  lat,  and  lOS*  41'  E.  loo.,  afiond 
shelter  from  S.  W.  by  &  to  N.  W.,  with  a  good  sop- 
ply  of  water  and  fueL 

Banda  Islands;  a  group  of  islands  beloogiMr  to 
the  Netherlands,  in  the  Eastern  ocean,  lying  eL  oC 
the  Celebes;  so  called  from  Banda,  the  princi|al 
of  them;  Ion.  1S0»  37'  £. ;  lat  4*  IS'  &  They  ooa- 
tain  but  5763  inhabitants,  though  they  aro  said  for- 
merly to  have  contained  I5p5o.  Their  chief  pao- 
duce  is  nutmegs,  of  which  they  are  conpetcnfc  to 
supply  the  want  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  wbole 
quantity  produced  on  these  islands  camiot  be  ac> 
curately  stated.  The  annual  sales  are  said  fonneriy 
to  have  amounted  to  360,000  pounds  of  nutmegs  and 
lOOpOO  pounds  of  mace.  When ,  however,  thry  w«re 
taken  by  the  British,  in  1706,  the  half  year's  crap 
was  found  to  be  little  more  than  80/)00  pounds  of 
nutmegs  and  about  24/XX)  pounds  of  maoe.  The 
trees  in  all  the  other  islands  were  carefrilly  extirpat- 
ed by  command  of  the  Dutch ;  and  the  whole  tnde 
of  those  where  the  growth  is  cherished  is  a  oomplcte 
monopoly.— The  names  of  the  ishinds  are  Rnnda^  or 
Lantor;  Puloway,  or  Poolaway;  Pulo  Run,  or 
Poolaron  ;  Neiia,  Gunon  Assi,  or  Guanapee  Rosyn- 
gen ;  Pulo  Prampoo,  Pulo  Suanjee  Capal,  asid 
Nylacky.  The  inhabitants  are  in  alliance  with  the 
Dutch  East  India  company. — These  islands  can  nevrr 
be  expected  to  yield  any  advantage  besides  that  deriv- 
ed from  the  ^ice  trade.  EntirSy  cut  off  6tim  the 
otiier  parts  of  India,  and  deprived  of  all  ooomBcrce, 
save  a  trifiing  bartering  with  the  indigent  natives  of 
the  south-eastern  and  south-westeni  tshmds,  they 
are  even  destitute  of  the  means  of  sufadstenoe  for 
their  own  inhabitants,  and  must  be  supplied  with 
every  n<'cessary  from  abroad,  as  nature,  wfaidi  Ims 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  them  articles  of  luxury,  faas 
denied  them  those  of  immediate  necessity,  ^^■^tifr 
is  likewise  accounted  a  most  unhealthy  place,  es- 
pecially at  the  chief  settlement  of  Neiiv.  Some  at- 
tribute this  circumstance  to  the  neighboorhoiMl  at 
the  volcano,  in  the  ishinds  of  Gunoog  Api,  and 
others  to  a  deleterious  quality  in  the  water. 

Banda  Oribitau  Tbis  tract  of  ooonlry  has  fixed 
public  attention,  as  the  sulgect  of  an  obstbate  war 
between  Brasil  and  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plsa&r 
and  seems  destined,  by  its  geographical  position,  to 
possess  much  importance  nereaner.  It  is  siCUBteil 
between  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Urugua>y  aund 
the  ocean,  and  between  tlie  river  La  PU£i  on  tiie 
south  and  the  Sierra  do  Topas  on  the  north  (wlbcb 
separates  it  from  Brasil),  and  receives  its  name  fium 
its  position  with  respect  to  the  U  rueuay.  It  is  fiertile 
and  healthy,  and,  although  checked  m  its  prosperliy 
by  political  misfortunes,  bad  gained  a  wliite  pupml». 
tion  of  80,000  souls.  Having  been  originally  setiini 
by  a  Spanish  colony  finom  Buenos  Ayres,  it  fell  oiidew 
the  auUkority  of  Spain,  but  came,  at  length,  to  be  the 
occasion  of  contention  with  Portunl«  Both  naticBis 
prised  it ;  Spain,  as  giving  her  Uie  control  of  both 
sides  of  tlie  river  La  Plata ;  Portugal,  as  neorssBry  u« 
the  free  and  secure  navigation  of  the  immense  iafeerior 
of  Brasil ;  and  each  nation  asserted  a  daim  to  m,  ter- 
ritory of  so  much  consequence.  During  the  ka^ 
wars  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  rehuive  to  the 
various  boundaries  of  their  vast  possesions  in  South 
America,  tlie  Banda  Oriental  was  ovemm  and  wb^. 
ed,  sometimes  by  one  and  sumeiimrs  by  the  other. 
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and  their  respective  preiensioiis  were  diflerently  re- 
piaUd  bj  suooetsive  treaties.  In  1777,  Portugal 
ins  ibrepd  to  ooment  to  the  line  of  the  Sierra  do 
Icftn,  but  afterwards  seised  on  the  district  of  the 
Misioos,  which  she  consented  to  restore,  in  1804,  as 
the  price  of  the  Portuguese  fortress  of  Oiivema,  held 
bySfiain. 

Wbfli  the  rcrdutlon  commenced,  the  Orientalists 
ntnniUy  sided  with  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres ; 
but  wiiether  they  merely  acted  in  concert  with  the 
latter,  or  acknowledged  a  dependance,  does  not  ap- 
ptiir.    Certain  it  is,  that  they  soon  made  themselves 
iodfpendpnt  of  Buenos  Ayres,  under  the  guidance  of 
Anigas,  in  consequence  of  a  victory  gained  by  him 
OTCT  the  Buenos  Ayreans,  in  1815,  at  Gaubiju.    But, 
«K)o  afterwards,  the  Brasilians,  pretending  to  fear 
that  Articas  would  propante  his  revolutionary  doc- 
trines in  BtbaI,  attacked  tiim,  broke  up  his  forces, 
and  oampelled  him  to  fly  into  Paraguay.— Brasil  con- 
tinned  to  hold  military  possession  of  the  country,  al- 
tboofh  rpsisted  by  the  inhabitants,  until  1822,  when 
thej  wete  induced,  ostensibly  by  persuasion,  but  really 
I7  intimidation,  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  at 
their  capital,  Monte  Video,  Sad  to  consent  to  be  an- 
nexed to  BraiU,  by  the  name  of  the  Cis-Piaiine  pro- 
vince, which  don  Pedro  claims  as  a  voluntary  union 
of  the  people  with  the  empire  of  Brasil.    When 
Bruil  separated  from  Portugal,  in  1822,  the  Orien- 
talists joined  a  party  of  the  army  which  declared  for 
Portval,  and,  on  the  submission  of  these  troops, 
caJled   upon  Buenos  Ayres   for  aid.     Assistance 
VMS  given  them  in  arms,  money,  and  men,  but  not 
ostensibly  by  the  congress,  until  their  leaders,  LAval- 
leja  and  Fnictuoso  Rivera,  had  shut  up  the  Brazilians 
in  Monte  Video,  and  a  provisional  government,  or- 
ganised in  the  town  of  Florida,  formiOly  declared  the 
llanda  Oriental  to  be  reunited  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
^iUndard  of  independence  was  raised  by  Fnictuoso 
RiTeim,  April  27th,  1826 ;  and,  as  he  was  immediate- 
ly aided,  fay   Lavalleja,  with  forces   organised  in 
Boenos  Ayres,  this  may  be  considered  as  the  actual 
(tjomencement  of  the  war.   Oct  1 2,  Lavalleja  eained 
the  victory  of  Sarandi,  and  the  republic  no  longer 
hesitated  to  assume  a  quarrel,  which  began  to  wear  a 
proipeniiii  aspect.    But  no  formal  declaration  of  war 
uas  isBoed  until  that  of  Pedro,  dated  Dec.  30th  1826, 
which  eiAered  into  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  al- 
leged rights  of  BruiL    The  war  has  been  alike  pre- 
jodidal  to  both  countries.    While  Pedro  blockaded 
BurnoB  Ayres,  the  cruisers  of  the  latter  cut  up  tlic 
ooouacvoe  of  Bratil ;  and  while  both  parties  contri- 
buted to  waste  the  Banda  Oriental,  the  Orientalists 
arried  similar  devastation  into  the  Brasilian  province 
uf  Rio  Grande.    But  neither  party  possessed  adequate 
Ttwwres  to  strike  a  decisive  blow ;  and  the  solidta- 
Uns  of  Great  Britain,  who,  like  other  neutral  nations, 
miliered  by  the  war,  at  length  brought  about  a  peace, 
which  was  signed  at  Rio,  Aug.  28th,  1828,  and,  in 
Mdvcaoce,  provided  that  the  Banda  Oriental  should 
beooow  an  hidependent  state,  under  the  mutual  gua- 
natee  of  the  two  oontiacting  parties.    Thusthewar, 
tfter  complciely  exhausting  both  Braiil  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  ended  in  »  drawn  game  as  to  the  sulject  of 
theoontesL 

Bakdaka  ;  the  name  applied  to  a  peculiar  species  of 
Iwadkcfchicf,  the  fabric  of  which  may  be  either  sUk 
or  cotton,  having  a  dark  ground  of  Turkey  red,  blue, 
or  Dwple,  varented  with  patterns  of  white,  or  bright 
yellow.  These  handkerchiefs  were  formerly  manurec- 
uvfd  in  the  East  Indies,  and  thenoe  imported  into 
Eorope ;  but  the  beauty  and  durability  of  their  co- 
ban  oaosed  such  a  demand  for  this  commodity  in 
Eo|{lBad  and  the  natkms  of  the  continent,  as  to  stimu- 
tate  oar  British  mann&ctarera,  not  only  to  tanitate, 
but  crvca  anrpas  the  Eastern  Bandana.    At  first,  the 


imitations  were  made  by  the  common  process  of  print- 
ing with  blocks,  which  never  produced  such  diua- 
bility  of  colour  or  clean  outline  of  pattern.  Al)unt 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  proper 
method  of  producing  the  desired  effect  in  manu- 
fecturing  Bandanas  was  discovered,  but  so  many 
claimants  have  come  forward  for  tlie  honour  of  ori- 
ginality, that  it  is  diflkult,  if  not  impossible,  to  deter- 
mine  to  whom  it  is  due.  Glasgow  was  the  fir^  plac<> 
in  this  coimtry  where  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of 
goods  was  practised.  The  extensive  establishment 
of  Messrs  Henry  Monteith,  &Ca,  in  that  city,  is  still 
the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  or  perhaps,  in  the  world, 
and  the  observations  which  follow  are  drawn  princi- 
pally from  the  mode  of  procedure  followed  there  in 
the  manu&cture  of  Bandanas. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  outset,  that  the  process 
for  the  formation  of  bandanas  is  the  converse  of 
calico  printing,  the  doth  being  first  dyed  of  a  imi- 
form  dark  colour,  and  the  pattern  being  afterwards 
formed  by  the  application  of  a  chemical  agent  to 
those  parts  where  the  spots  or  figures  are  meant  to 
appear,  which  discharges  or  extracts  the  colour  fnim 
these  parts  only.  The  cloth  employed  is  usually 
cotton,  sometimes  vroven  plain,  but  more  frequently 
tweeled ;  and  the  dye  for  the  ground  is  most  com- 
monly Turkey  red  (for  which,  see  Dyeing,)  An 
idea  of  this  will  be  conveyed  by  this  cut,  Uie  dark 
part  representing  th«  groimd,  the  white  figure  hav- 
ing  been  discharged  by  tlie  action  of  the  chemicnl 
agenL 


In  the  establishment  of  Messrs  H.  Monteith  &  Co., 
before  alluded  to,  about  fourteen  pieces  of  cloth 
havuig  been  dyed  Turkey  red,  are,  by  means  of 
madiinery,  stretdied  over  one  another,  as  nearly  as 
possible  parallel,  and  then  rolled  roond  a  wooden 
cylinder,  which  is  placed  at  the  back  of- the  press 
where  the  discharging  is  to  be  effected.  UntU  1818, 
common  screw  presses  were  used;  but  since  that 
time  the  hydrostatic  presses  of  Bramah  have  been  in- 
troduced (see  Bramah*t  PreMs),  In  each  press  there 
is  fixed  a  pair  of  pbites,  fashioned  after  the  following 
manner.  As  the  solid  ground-work  of  the  pbite.  a 
trellis  frame  of  iron,  one  inch  thick,  with  turned  up 
edges,  and  a  little  Urger  than  the  intended  pbOe,  is 
employed.  This  frame  forms  a  trough  for  a  plate  of 
lead  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  is  lis- 
tened into  it  far  means  of  screws.  The  edges  of  a 
piece  of  sheetrlead,  which  covers  all  the  enter  sor- 
aces  of  the  frame,  are  soldered  to  the  plate  of  lead, 
and  thus  there  is  formed  a  trough  one  inch  in  depth, 
the  border  of  which  serves  at  once  to  confine  tlie 
discharging  liquor,  and  to  give  strength  to  the  whole. 
A  thin  sheet  of  lead  is  now  laid  on  the  plate,  and 
soldered  round  the  edges,  both  plates  being  previ- 
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ously  hammerpd  smooth  on  a  marble  table,  and 
finished  with  the  plane.  .  The  thin  sheet  of  lead 
havips  been  &stened,  is  to  be  covered  with  the  paper 
on  which  the  pattern  is  drawn;  which,  being  fas- 
tened firmly  with  paste,  and  dried,  is  sent  to  the 
cutter,  who  fixes  down  with  brass  pins  all  the  parts 
to  be  left  solid,  and  with  the  tools  commonly  used  by 
block  cutters,  he  follows  the  lines  of  the  drawing, 
catting  perpendicularly  through  the  thin  sheet.  The 
detached  pieces  are  then  litted  out,  and  thus  the 
channels  ror  Uie  discharging  liquor  are  formed,  which 
determines  the  white  fibres  on  the  cloth.  That  the 
liquor  may  be  freely  admitted  and  drawn  away,  a 
number  of  small  holes  are  perforated  in  the  thick 
plate  of  lead  at  the  bottom  or  the  channels,  and  thus 
one  plate  is  finished.  But  another  plate  similar  to 
the  former  is  required  to  constitute  what  is  called  a 
set  This  second  plate  is  fashioned  fai  the  same  way 
as  the  first,  with  this  difference,  that  no  new  drawing 
requires  to  be  executed  for  it,  as  a  piece  of  drawing- 
paper  is  fihstened  on  the  second  plate,  and  an  unpres- 
sion  taken  off  the  first,  by  means  of  printers'  ink,  in 
a  hydrostatic  press.  These  plates  may  be  put  into,  or 
removed  from,  the  press  at  pleasure.  One  of  these 
plates  is  fixed  to  the  upper  block  of  the  press,  so 
contrived,  that,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  universal 
joint,  the  upper  phite  may  be  made  to  apply  to  the 
under  one,  which  is  fiistened  to  the  movable  part  of 
the  press,  so  that  when  the  under  block  of  the  press 
is  forced  up,  the  two  plates  come  together  with  the 
greatest  predsion,  by  means  of  guide-pins  at  the 
comers.  The  hydrostatic  discharging  press  is  worked 
by  two  cylinders,  called  prime  cylinders,  of  peculiar 
formation.  The  piston  of  the  large  cylinder  is  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  that  of  the  snmll,  only  one  iiwh. 
Both  pistons  are  stuffed,  and  thin  rods  move  through 
stuffeaoollars,  being  each  loaded  by  a  top  weight  of  ^e 
tons,  and  capable  of  being  raised  two  fee|  ^nd  they 
are  each  worked  by  three  forcing  pumps  connected 
with  the  steam  engine.  These  pumps  oeing  put  in 
action,  a  suflScient  quantity  of  water  will,  in  a  short 
time,  be  introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinders 
as  will  raise  the  pistons  up  to  their  highest  points ; 
and  thus  they  are  prepared  for  working  the  discbarg- 
ing  presses,  with  which  they  communicate  by  strong 
copper  pipes,  of  small  calibre,  led  under  ground  to 
the  gallery  where  the  presses  stand.  Three  valves 
are  attached  to  each  press :  the  first  opens  the  com- 
munication between  the  large  prime  cylinder  and 
the  cylinder  of  the  press,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
water  thus  introduoea  raises  the  under  blocks  so  as 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  upper.  The  second 
valve  opens  the  passage  of  the  water  from  the  small 
prime  cylinder  to  the  cylinder  of  the  press,  and  the 
pressure  thus  introduced  is  employed  to  give  the  re- 
quisite compression  to  the  doth  between  the  blocks. 
The  fonction  of  the  third  valve  is  merely  to  allow 
the  water  in  the  press  cylinder  to  escape,  so  as  to 
slacken  the  pressure  when  the  operation  of  discharg- 
ing has  been  accomplished.— Having  now  describeid 
the  apparatus,  let  us  attend  to  the  process  of  dis- 
charging. The  wooden  cylinder,  with  a  roll  of  doth, 
formeriy  spoken  of,  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
press,  and  as  much  of  the  fourteen  plies  of  doth 
drawn  off  as  will  cover  the  area  of  the  lower  pattern 
plate,  on  which  it  is  then  placed.  The  valve  guard- 
ing the  communication  between  t^e  press  ana  large 
prime  cylinder  is  now  opened,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  water  forces  up  the  under  block,  togiether  with 
its  plate  and  doth,  so  as  to  come  into  dose  contact 
with  the  upper  plate.  This  valve  is  now  shut,  and 
that  which  guards  the  communication  between  the 
press  and  the  small  prime  cylinder  is  opened ;  and  it 
will  be  recollected  tnat  the  diameter  or  this  cylinder 
Is  only  one  inch,  the  piston  being  loaded  with  a 


pressure  of  five  tons,  which  is  now  brooght  to  bov 
on  the  piston  of  the  press,  and  the  doth  is  by  thk 
pressure  compressed,  not  beyond  the  poirerof  cslca- 
lation  indeed,  but  to  a  degree  truly  astonishing; 
for  it  may  be  easily  shown  (see  Bramah's  Fmt^ 
that  if  the  cylinder  of  the  prest  be  eight  incbcs  in 
diameter,  the  presanre  which  compresses  the  doUi 
between  the  plates  is  not  less  than  716,400  Um. 
When  things  ate  in  this  state,  the  dischan[inK  Uqur 
isi  to  be  admitted.  This  liquor  consists  of  a  fduCioB 
of  the  chloi^e  of  lime,  ooamKXily  called  Ueadnnf 
powder,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphink  sdl 
It  is  oontauied  in  a  small  lead  cistern  aUadicd  lo 
the  press,  which  is  supplied  from  a  large  dattn  in 
another  chamber.  This  small  cistern  is  foniihfd 
with  a  graduated  glass  tube  for  regulating  the  <iaBB^ 
tity  of  Uquor  giveji  to  the  doth,  and  the  Aop-oodu 
oonnectea  with  this  department  of  the  appantos  an 
likewise  of  glass.  The  liquor  is  now  adoiittcd 
through  the  upper  plate,  and  pasKs  thnwgfa  the 
fourteen  layers  of  doth,  and  through  the  mia 
plate,  behig  finally  led  away  by  the  waste-pipe,  its 
passage  through  the  doth  being  frequently  aooelff' 
ated  by  pressure  derived  from  a  pneumatic  aonntm, 
some^niiat  resembling  a  gasometer.  When  the  doth 
has  been  acted  upon  by  the  liquor  sufficteotly,  vitcr 
is  introduced  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  chlarine 
entirely  washed  away.  Hie  pressure  is  dov  relaxed, 
and  more  of  the  doth  introduced  between  the  plstci, 
and  the  process  is  repeated.  In  the  cataUiBfaMiit 
l)efore  alluded  tp,  one  set  of  workmen  manage  ax- 
teen  presses,  passing  from  the  one  to  the  oucr ;  so 
that  when  the  sixteenth  is  cleared,  it  is  time  to  omb 
the  first,  and  thus  19,200  yards  of  doth  are,  bj  to 
workmen,  converted  mto  bandanas  in  ten  hoon. 
For  further  particulars,  see  CaUieo  PritUmg. 

Bandbllo,  Matteo,  a  novdist,  bom,  about  1480, 
at  Castelnuovo  di  Scrivia,  studied  at  Rome  and  Ki- 

Eles,  and  applied  himsdf  almost  exdusivdy  to  pditf 
terature.  He  W8s,hi  hisyouth,  aDominicuiDMiik 
at  Castelnuovo.  He  seems  to  have  lived  some  yttn 
in  Mantua,  where  Pirro  Oonaaga  and  Camilla  Beoth 
voglio  intrusted  to  him  the  education  of  their  dan^ 
ter.  He  aftenroids  resided  at  Milan,  until,  afterthe 
battle  of  Pavia,  the  Spantarda  banislied  him  thenop 
as  a  partisan  of  f>ance.  Upon  this  be  went  fnt 
to  Ludovioo  Gonnga,  then  to  Cesare  FregoBO,  who 
had  left  the  Venetian  for  the  lYench  service,  and 
lived  with  the  latter,  in  Piedmont,  till  the  oandusioB 
of  the  truce  between  the  belligerent  powers,  and  thca 
followed  hfan  to  France.  Af&r  the  death  of  hbpn 
tector,  he  resided  at  Agen,  with  the  &mily  of  tbede' 
ceased,  and,  in  1550,  was  appcnnted  bisliop  of  that  dtf. 
He  left  the  administration  of  his  diocese  to  the  btthop 
of  Grasse,  and  employed  hhnseU;  at  the  adraoopd  ap 
of  70,  in  the  completion  of  his  novels,  of  whiA  he 
published  three  volumes  in  1554 ;  a  fiMiith  was  (nb- 
lished  in  1573,  after  his  death.  Camillo  Fnoondiitti 
also  published  his  novds  at  Venice,  in  1566,  4ta. 
B.  published,  at  Agen,  in  1545,  CanH  XJdOe  UA 
deUa  S,  Luerezm  Gonxaga  di  Ganxuda  e  dd  V^ 
Jntore,  col  Temph  di  Pwtidtia,  and  also  two  other 
poems;  altogether  of  but  little  value.  Other  pocau 
of  his,  found  in  manuscript  at  Turin,  were  priotfd  vj 
Costa,  in  18  W,  under  the  title  of  Rime  di  M^ 
Bandetto,  The  novels  of  B.  are  disthynahed  ^  a 
natural  simplicity,  a  rapid  narraUoo,  and  periods  it 
once  short  and  harmonious;  but  their  oflntcais  are 
frequently  impure.  This  reproach  appUet  ■«  <• 
him  than  to  Boccaodo,  that  he  loves  to  dwdl  « 
wanton  scenes,  and  to  paint  them  in  lively  edoon  to 

the  imagination.  ^ 

Bandb  Noibv.  When  the  revolution  hi  FW>ce 
had  rendered  superfluous  much  eodeslastiol  peopff- 
ty,  also  many  caadea  and  retidoicn  of  the  eas^pm 
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Mid  resident  nobility,  by  the  abolition  of  trusts  and 
entaiis,  and  by  the  equal  division  of  property  among 
the  children  of  these  families,  nothiiig;  was  more  na» 
uuil  thin  that,  with  the  increase  oTpopulation,  so- 
cieties should  be  formed  to  purchase  the  edifices 
which  had  thus  become  useless  (churches,  chapels,  ab- 
iKf^moouteries,  bishops'  residences,  parsonages,Go- 
UUc  cistles,  with  their  prisons  and  other  appurtehan- 
oet,  hooting  lodges,  watch-towers,  &c),anci  pull  them 
doiro,Jn8t  as  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  on  tlie 
decline  of  their  prosperity,  allowed  the  villas  about 
tbst  commercial  city  to  be  pulled  down,  or  sold  inor- 
<ltr  to  be  pulled  down,  by  the  §loperSy  so  called.  To 
nsay  this  seems  a  barbarous  custom.  In  Germany, 
alsov  after  the  great  secularisation  of  cathedrals  and 
mooasterics,  associations  were  formed,  particularly  of 
the  Jews,  who^  with  profit  to  themselves,  bought  the 
buldinis  which  had  beccmie  unnecessary,  pulled 
them  (fown,  and  sold  the  materials,  as  well  as  the 
Mate's  domains,  whidi  had  been  alienated  in  large 
lots,  and  were  now  disposed  of  by  them  in  small  por- 
tions. The  bande  noire  enriched  itself  from  the  sale 
(i  the  materials  for  building,  from  the  felling  of  wood 
ia  the  parks,  and  from  the  disposal  of  land  for  gar- 
dns,  meadows,  and  fields.  The  public,  too,  were  to- 
aeftrd  at  the  same  time.  In  places  where  this  has 
firtqooitiy  happened,  the  countryman  dwells  more 
oomibrtably,  and  is  richer,  tlian  in  many  other  auar. 
ten;  for  example,  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  particularly 
IB  the  southerly  part  of  Fiance. 

BAXDimNi,  Theresa,  an  improvisatrice,  bom  at 
Lnoca,  about  1756,  received  a  careful  education,  but 
VIS  obliged  (her  fiuDsily  having  lost  their  property) 
lo  CO  upon  the  stage.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
io  Floifnce,  and  was  unsuccessful.  This,  united  to 
her  love  Ibr  polite  literature,  led  her  to  the  most  as- 
sidaoos  study  of  the  poets.  As  she  was  one  day  lis- 
teoing  to  an  improvisatore  of  Verona,  her  own  genius 
broite  fbrtb  in  a  splendid  poetical  panegyric  on  the 
pocC  EnOoufBged  by  him,  she  devoted  herself  en- 
tirely to  this  bcAOtifiil  art.  Her  originality,  her  fer- 
vid inaginatioa,  and  the  truth  anobarmooy  of  her 
HpRSBon,  aooo  gained  for  her  a  distinguished  cele- 
brity. She  was  enabled  to  abandon  the  stage,  and 
(fSTel  through  Italy ;  and  she  eqjoyed  the  honour  of 
bring  cbosra  a  member  of  several  academies.  One 
of  her  most  celebrated  poems  was  that  which  she 
delivend,  in  1794,  impromptu,  before  the  prince 
laabeitini,  at  Bolocna,  on  the  death  of  Marie  An- 
uiiaette  of  Ftrance.  In  1813,  wearied  with  travelling, 
ibr  racamed  to  her  native  dty,  where  she  lived  re- 
tard on  her  small  property.  She  published  Ode  ire 
(Looca,  4lo),  of  which  the  first  celebrates  Nelson's 
Tinory  at  Aboukir,  the  second  Suwarairi  victories  in 
lulf,  and  the  third  the  victories  of  the  archduke 
( bides  in  Germany.  She  also  gave  to  the  worid 
ndcr  the  name  of  AmariUi  Etrusca,  Saggio  di  f^erti 
EUnmftrmmei  (published,  in  Pisa,  by  Bodoni),  among 
vbich  the  poem  on  Petrarchls  interview  with  Lau- 
n,  ia  the  cfanicfa,  is  particulariy  distinguished,  and 
piaopf  her  by  the  side  of  Rossi. 

BAXorr  (ItaL  ImndUo)  ;  originally  an  exUe,  then  a 
^ired  mmtderer.  This  name  was  given  to  the  assas- 
vn  («e  iMhrnaetUee)  of  Italy.  At  the  present  time, 
n  Itaiy,  hmmdH  and  roA6er  are  almost  sponymous. 
Thry  form  a  kind  of  society  of  themselves,  which 
r«  objected  to  strict  laws,  and  lives  hi  open  or  secret 
«v  with  the  civil  authoriUes,  and  are  a  disgraceful 
|«xnf  of  iUwcaknees,  no  Italian  government  having 
moaeded  hi  extirpating  them.  The  strict  measures 
vhich  the  papal  govenunent  adopted,  in  ISSO^  a- 
(simi  pmoos  who  should  harbour  bandits  and  rob- 
vrs,  have  indeed  destroyed  their  luiking-phuses ; 
W  the  villains  who  were  formerly  settled  are  now 


become  vacabonds.  Those,  however,  who  infest  the 
environs  of  Naples,  are  the  peasants  of  the  country, 
who,  besides  being  engaged  in  agriculture,  employ 
themselves  in  robbery  and  murder.  The  fear  of  ca- 
pital punishment  is  ineffectual  to  deter  them  from 
these  crimes.  Peter  the  Cahibrian,  the  most  terrible 
among  these  robbers,  in  1812,  named  himself,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  titles  of  Napoleon,  ^  emperor  of  the 
mountains,**  '*  king  of  the  woods,*'  *'  protector  of  the 
eonaeribed,**  and  *' mediator  of  the  highways  from 
Florence  to  Naples."  The  government  of  Ferdinand 
I.  was  compelled  to  make  a  compact  with  this  ban- 
dit One  of  the  robbers  entered  the  royal  service,  as 
a  captain,  m  1818,  and  engaged  to  take  captive  his 
former  comrades.  More  lately,  adventurers  of  all 
kinds  have  joined  them.  These  bandits  are  to  be 
distinguished  finom  other  robbers,  who  are  called 
malvhenti ;  and  the  Austrian  troops,  which  occupied 
Naples,  were  obliged  to  sehd  large  detadiments  to 
repress  them.  It  is  remarkable,  in  these  robbers, 
that  Uiey  only  attack  travellers  on  the  highways. 
This  also  is  true  of  those  who  exact  from  strangera 
and  natives  a  sum  of  money  for  protection,  and  give 
them  in  return  a  letter  of  security ;  which,  a  snort 
tune  ago,  was  the  case  in  Sicily,  where  the  bandits 
dwell  m  the  greatest  numbers  in  the  Val  Demone. 
Here  the  pnnco  of  Villa  Franca  declared  hunself, 
from  politiod  and  other  views,  their  protector :  he . 
gave  them  a  livery,  and  treated  them  with  much 
confidence,  which  they  never  abused ;  for  even  a- 
mong  them  there  is  a  certain  romantic  sense  of  honour 
derived  from  the  middle  ages.  They  keep  their  pro- 
mises invioh&te,  and  often  take  better  care  of  the 
security  of  a  place  intrusted  to  them  than  the  public 
authorities. 

Banes,  also  Bannixs,  John  (in  English,  always 
written  Baner)f  a  Swedish  general  in  tlie  Utirty  year^' 
war,  descended  from  an  old  noble  family  of  Sweden, 
was  bom  in  1596.  When  a  child,  he  fell  from  the  castle 
of  Homings-holm,  four  stories  high,  without  being 
injured.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  valued  him  very 
much,  ^ariy  prophesied  that  he  was  destined  for  great- 
ness. He  made  his  first  campaigns  in  Poland  and 
Russia,  and  accompanied  his  king  to  Germany.  After 
the  death  of  Gustavus,  in  1 632,  he  had  the  chief  com- 
mand over  16^000  men,  and  was  the  terror  of  the 
enemy.  He  obtained  the  greatest  glory  by  his  vic- 
tory at  Wittstock,  in  1636,  over  the  imperial  and 
Saxon  troops ;  and  it  was  also  owing  to  his  activity, 
that,  after  the  battle  of  Nordlinffen,  the  aflBUra  of 
Sweden  gradually  improved.  He  died  at  Halberstadt, 
in  1641,  under  45  years  of  aee  and  was  suspected 
to  have  been  poisoned.  In  nim  Sweden  lost  her 
ablest  general,  and  the  imperial  troops  their  most 
dangerous  enemy.  B.  was  careinl  to  engace  in  no 
enterprise  without  a  reasonable  probability  of  success. 
He  knew  how  to  avoid  danger  with  dexterity,  and  to 
escape  from  a  superior  force.  During  his  command, 
30,000  of  the  enemy  vrere  killed,  and  600  standards 
taken,  on  diffiprent  occasions.  He  was  always  found 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  mahitained  good  disci- 
pline. He  wanted  patience  for  sieges.  He  has  been 
accused  of  pride  and  severity.  The  pleasures  of  the 
table  and  of  love  occupied  all  the  leisure  time  which 
his  employments  allowed  him,  and  probably  immo- 
derate indulgence  in  them  was  the  real  poison  whidi 
brought  on  his  death.    He  was  three  times  married. 

Bantt,  the  capital  of  Banfihire,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Deveron,  distant  44  miles  N.  W.  from  Aberdeen, 
and  165  N.  from  Edinburgh.  Tradition  assigns  its 
foundation  to  Malcolm  Canmon,  and  it  received  the 
same  privileges  as  Aberdeen  by  a  charter  granted  by 
Robert  II.    The  town  has  several  handsome  ttreetsi 
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and  is  deemed  the  most  fashionable  residence  noilh 
of  Aberdeen.  The  town-house,  which  was  built  in 
1798,  is  a  very  handsome  buUding,  with  an  elegant 
spire.  The  ancient  castle,  which  occupies  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mound  within  the  town,  exhibits  many  signs 
of  its  former  strength,  although  used  at  present  as  a 
mansion  by  the  earl  of  SeafieEl,  once  heritable  sheriff 
of  the  county.  The  harbour  of  Banff,  which  was  very 
defective,  has  been  recently  much  improved.  Mano- 
fiictures  of  thread,  cotton,  stockings,  rope,  and  sail 
cloth  are  carried  on  here,  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  occupied  in  the  salmon  and  white  fisheries. 
In  1881,  the  popuhition  of  the  town  and  parish 
amounted  to  3711. 

Banffshikb  ;  a  county  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  ocean,  on  the  W.  by 
the  shires  of  Moray  and  part  of  Inverness ;  on  the 
8.  by  Inverness,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  shire  of 
Aberdeen.  The  southem  part  o(-  this  county  is  very 
mountainous ;  but  the  northern  part,  although  agree- 
ably diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  is  comparatively 
level,  and  very  fertile.  The  soil  is,  for  the  most  part, 
a  rich  loam,  or  deep  clay,  very  retentive  of  moisture. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Spey  and  Deveron,  the 
Isla,  the  Conglass,  Avon,  and  the  Fiddich;  besides 
which  there  are  a  number  of  tributary  streams,  which, 
although  occasionally  mischievous  by  their  overflow, 
add  materially  to  the  fertility  and  ornament  of  the 
county.  There  are  several  mountains,  which  rise  in 
altitude  as  they  recede  from  the  coast,  the  most  cele- 
brated beinff  that  of  Caimgorum,  which  attains  an 
elevation  of  4050  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  climate  partakes  of  the  general  chanKster  of  that 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  North  Britain,  with  greater 
severity  as  the  distance  increases  from  the  sea.  Agri- 
culture is,  potwithstanding,  carried  on  with  great 
spirit,  althourrh  but  little  wheat  is  raised  in  the  inland 
parishes.  The  chief  crops  are  bear,  oats,  flax,  turnips, 
potatoes,  and  pease.  Blade  cattle  are  reared  in  great 
numbers,  and  with  grain,  especially  oats,  constitutes 
the  principal  articles  of  export  I'he  salmon  cauerht 
in  the  Spey  and  Deveron,  also  constitute  a  oonsioer- 
able  article  of  traffic,  and  great  quantities  of  salt  cod, 
ling,  skate,  and  haddock,  are  disposed  of  on  the  coast 
sooth  of  Aberdeen.  The  imports  are  hemp,  corn, 
wool,  wood,  with  wine,  and  other  articles  of  luxury 
and  fashion.  The  chief  employment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  manufacturing  desCTiption  consists  in  spin- 
ning flax.  White  and  dyed  threads  are  manu&ctured 
to  some  extent;  and  on  a  small  scale,  woollen  and  cot- 
ton goods,  linen,  and  hose.  Among  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  this  county,  limestone  is  the  most  preva- 
lent, being  diAised  over  the  whole  county ;  marble 
also  abounds  in  several  places,  especially  at  Portsoy, 
where  a  species  is  fimnd,  which  possesses  a  brilliancy 
like  the  Labrador  spar,  and  in  a  particular  light  shows 
a  purple  and  bluish  tint  When  polished  it  exhibits 
wures  whidi  have  a  remote  resemblance  to  Arabic 
characters,  a  Quality  first  remarked  in  Arabia,  where 
it  is  also  found,  and  which  induced  the  Arabs  to  give 
it  the  name  of ''  Moses*  Tables,'*  supposing  they  tiad 
found  pieces  of  the  tablet  on  which  the  decalogue 
was  originally  written.  Two  chimney-pieces  were 
formed  of  it  for  the  pahice  at  Versailles,  and  it  is  still 
wrought  into  chimney-pieces,  monuments,  and  toys. 
Free-stone,  marl,  slate,  and  various  kinds  of  granite 
are  likewise  productions  of  this  county,  and  rock 
crystals,  and  the  topaaes  called,  from  the  mountain  of 
that  name,  Caimgorums,  are  found  in  various  districts. 
The  principal  land  proprietors  in  BanflGshire  are  the 
duke  of  Gordon,  the  eari  of  Fife,  and  the  eari  of  Sea- 
field,  all  of  whom  have  fine  seats  therein.  The  two 
royal  burghs  are  Banff  and  Cullen.  In  1831  the  po- 
pulation of  Banfihire  was  as  follows :— Families 
10,855,  males  82,743,  females  25,861,  total  48,(K)4. 


Bangor  ;  acity  of  North  Wales,  in  Caemnronriiirr, 
237  miles  from  London,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  st(«p 
rock,  in  a  narrow  and  fertile  vale,  near  the  nofibetn 
entrance  of  the  Menai  Strait,  and  adjaorab  lo  ilie 
mouth  of  the  river  Ogwen.  It  coDsists  of  one  prind- 
pal  street,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  with  tevenl 
smaller  avenues  c^)eninff  into  it  firun  the  water  side. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathcdial, 
which  was  completed  fai  1532,  the  bishop^  paboe, 
deanery  house,  free  school,  market  house,  aaiembly 
rooms,  &c.  Since  the  construction  of  titat  BdmanJbk 
work  of  art,  the  Menai  bridge,  Banger  has  risen  mto 
some  importance,  being  visited  by  ippwards  of  50^000 
persons  annually,  who  remain  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.  Its  proximity  to  the  sen  has  given  Buifnor 
the  advantage  of  becoming  a  favourite  bathing  place ; 
and  the  views  of  Beaumaris  Bay  and  the  Caernarvon 
mountains  from  Garth  Point,  the  promenade  of  th^ 
inhabitants,  are  of  the  most  pictivesque,  bold,  and 
sublime  character.    Population  in  1831,  4751. 

Bangob  ;  a  post  town  of  the  United  States  and 
capital  of  the  county  of  Penobscot,  in  Maine,  on 
the  W.  side  of  Penobscot  river,  at  the  bend  of  the 
tide  and  of  navigation ;  52  miles  N.  of  OwlVbend, 
at  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  bay;  lat  44*  45'  K.; 
Ion.  68o  45'  W. ;  population  in  1820,  1221 ;  in  1825, 
2002.  Its  situation  is  pleaant,  and  very  adtua- 
geous  for  commerce.  It  is  a  flouri^ing  town,  and 
contains  a  theologiGal  seminary  with  two  professon, 
a  court  house,  aira  other  public  buildings.  The  river 
is  navigable,  as  far  as  this  town,  for  vessels  of  300 
or  400  tons. 

Bangve  ;  a  kind  of  opiate,  mudi  used  ( 
the  East  as  a  means  of  nitoxicatian.    Hie  ] 
call  it  beng.    It  is  made  of  the  leaf  of  a  khnl  of  viU 
hemp,  in  different  ways. 

Banians  ;  a  name  rannerly  given  by  Eorapcnns  to 
almost  all  the  Hindoos,  because  han^fo,  the  tern 
whence  it  is  derived,  signifies  a  banJker^  (hncfaiBs  wuh 
which  Europeans  had  most  frequent  intereonrae.  *lt 
is  one  of  the  mixed  classes,  sprung  from  a  fiiChcr  of 
the  medical  and  mother  of  the  commenaal  choa.  The 
English  Bailors  call  banian  days  those  days  on  which 
they  have  no  flesh  meat  Probably  the  name  has 
a  reference  to*the  habits  of  this  dass;  beoame, 
before  people  were  acquainted  with  the  afaatinnci?  cf 
all  the  Hindoos,  it  was  thought  to  be  rtmS^u^  to  the 
Baniarts. 

Banishment.    See  BxUe, 

Bank.  The  term  bank,  in  reference  to  cxMnneroe, 
implies  a  place  of  deposit  of  money.  Banks,  like 
most  commercial  insUtutions,  originated  in  luJy, 
where,  in  the  infimcy  of  European  oooimereev  the 
Jews  were  wont  to  assemble  in  the  market  jJncei  of 
the  principal  towns,  seated  on  benches,  vendy  to  Itad 
money ;  and  the  term  bank  is  derived  finm  the  Ilnliaa 
word  6aiwo  (bench).  Banks  are  of  three  kinds,  viB.*of 
denoni,  oHducouni^  and  iji  dradaUon,  In  aonw  case*, 
all  these  functions  are  exercised  by  the  same  csteb- 
lishment ;  sometimes  two  of  them,  and,  in  oUMr  in- 
stances, only  one.— 1.  A  bank  of  deposit  reoejvrs 
money  to  keep  for  the  depositor,  nntu  he  ftnws  it 
out  This  is  the  firit  and  most  obvious  pai|Mise  of 
these  institutions.  The  goldsmiths  of  I^mdosi  w«*fe 
formeriy  banken  of  this  description ;  they  took  the 
money,  bullion,  pbite,  &c  of  deposiion^  merely  for 
safe  keeping.— 2.  Aiiother  branch  of  faankmig  bu$w 
ness  is  the  discounting  of  promissofy  notes  and  biU« 
of  exchange,  or  the  lenduur  of  money  on  martMipe, 
pawn,  or  other  security.— 3.  A  bank  of  cifcniadun 
issues  bills  or  notes  of  its  own,  intended  to  be  the  cir- 
culating currency  or  medium  of  exchanges,  mslevd 
of  gold  and  silver.  Banks  are  also  ifivided  nun 
puNk  and  prhate  ;  but  what  is  a  public  bank,  is  ik« 
very  definitely  settled.    Where  the  govetnment  of  a 
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nation,  or  the  mmiicipar  authorities  of  a  place,  as  in 
AoMtpniMB,  has  tbe  direct  manaffemeDt  or  control 
of  a  faank,  it  is  a  public  one ;  and  uiose  institutions  of 
thii  dus,  the  cttdii  of  which  is  ooo^^ected  with  that 
of  the  govemmoit,  or  which  are  used  as  instnunents 
in  coiircting^  and  distributing  the  public  revenues,  or 
in  wtiich  the  govenunent  is  a  proprietor,  are  public 
hub ;  and  so  are  also  those  usually  considered  to 
br,  vhich  are  carried  on  under  a  charter  from  the 
({untMieot ;  whereas  a  private  bank  is  usually  un- 
dfrtfood  to  be  one  that  is  carried  on  by  one  or  more 
individuals,  without  any  particular  connexion  with 
the  government^  or  any  special  authority  or  charter. 
Thfre  is,  for  instance,  in  England,  but  one  public 
bulk,  nunely,  the  bank  of  England ;  wliereas,  in  the 
United  States,  most  of  the  banks  are  public,  and,  in 
«aie  of  the  states,  private  banks  of  circulation  are 
prohibited  by  law.  The  general  chaiacter  and  the 
tlUfereat  kinds  of  these  institutions  being  thus  ez- 
plsiiied,  the  mder  will  be  enabled  the  more  easily 
to  nndentaad  onr  aooount  of  some  of  the  baidcing  in- 
stitutions of  the  greatest  historical  notoriety. 

Tke  Bank  of  Fenice  was  established  as  eariy  as 
1171,  daring  the  crusades,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
nnkimn^  SMistance  to  those  expeditions.  It  was  a 
innk  of  deposit  only,  and  strictly  a  public  bank,  as  the 
l^rruaient  became  responsible  for  the  deposits,  and 
ilie  whole  capital  was,  in  eflect,  a  public  loon,  the 
fundi  of  the  bank  being  made  use  ot  by  the  govern- 
meat ;  and,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Operations  of 
this  hank,  they  were  not  withdrawn,  when  once  de- 
}«HCed,  but  the  depositor  had  a  credit  at  the  bank 
to  the  amount  deposited ;  and  he  used  the  money  so 
drpQutHl  by  transferring  this  credit  to  another  person, 
io4esd  of  paying  money.  Subsequently,  however, 
ihe  deposits  were  allowed  to  be  withdrawn  ;  for, 
though  the  bank  credits  answered  all  the  purposes 
ofoiaaeyat  Venice,  a  specie  currency  was  wanted 
hr  penoos  gohig  abroad,  or  having  payments  to  make 
in  (btaot  pbcea.  This  bank  continued  in  operation 
uotii  the  dissolntian  of  the  Venetian  republic,  in 

TV  Bank  0/  Jwuierdam  was  established  in  1609, 
and  owed  its  origin  to  the  clipped  and  worn  currency, 
vhicb^  being  ofimcertain  and  fluctuatfaig  value,  "sub- 
jrcted  the  exchange  to  a  corresponding  fluctuation 
•ad  anoRtaimy.  The  olject  of  the  institution  was, 
to  give  a  ceftain  aod  unquestionable  value  to  a  biU 
nn  Amstesdam ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  various 
coiiu  were  reoeived  in  deposit  at  the  bank  at  a  oer- 
oin  value,  aooording  to  tlieir  weight  and  fineness,  a 
<«aU  dedoction  of  seigniorage  beuig  made,  equiva- 
lent 10  the  supposed  expense  of  coinage  into  money 
of  the  proper  weight  and  fineness,  and  the  depositor 
wts  also  required  to  pay  a  small  amount  for  the  pri- 
vilffe  cf  having  an  aooount  at  the  bank.  As  the 
noney  reoeivedU  Is  not,  in  hdt  recoined,  these 
riBT)^,  with  a  dBstinct  chaige  for  deposits  of  bullion, 
tad  a  fee  for  every  new  de^it,  and  five  stivers  for 
^Trrj  tnnsfer,  constitute  the  income  of  the  establish- 
Qfflt,  and,  being  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  tlie 
^xpeoKS,  a  net  revenue  accrues  to  the  city,  though 
the  icquisition  of  revenue  was  not  contemplated  in 
^raing  pie  institution.  A  profit  has  also  occasion- 
•^  been  made  by  purchasing  the  current  coin  when- 
<^er  it  could  be  converted  into  bank  money  at  an 
expense  leas  than  the  agio.  The  deposits  made  and 
<^i«d  are  denominated  kank  money y  which  is  at 
a  ORtaia  preminm  or  agio  above  current  money, 
^norioB^  to  the  fineness  and  weight  of  the  current 
ran;  aod  since  the  cunrency  has  been  well  regulated, 
^«  agio  is  steady  and  inoovoiderable,  never  exceed- 
•Af  five  per  oent.  In  ocder  to  produce  the  intended 
rtfra  OB  the  exchange,  it  was  provided,  by  hiw,  that 
«a  l«ymtntsof  000  guUden  and  upwards,  should  be 


made  in  bonk  money ;  and  payments  are  made  by 
transfers  of  credits  in  the  books  of  the  bank,  as  for- 
merly at  Venice.  In  one  respect,  this  bank  differs 
from  that  of  Venice,  as  the  deposits  are  not  taken  out 
and  used  by  the  covemment,  but  remain  in  the  vaults. 
The  direction  of  this  bank  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
four  burgomasters  or  aldermen  for  the  time  being, 
who  count  and  receipt  for  the  money  on  coming  into 
office  at  the  commencement  of  each  year.  During 
tlie  whole  period  since  the  establishment  of  the.benk, 
no  peculation,  or  breach  of  trust,  on  the  part  of  these 
directors,  has  ever  happened.  This  is  a  bank  merely 
of  deposit  and  transfer :  it  neither  makes  loans  nor 
circulates  bills. 

The  Bank  of  Hamburg  was  established  in  1619, 
ten  years  after  that  of  Amsterdam,  and,  like  this  lat- 
ter, is  a  mere  bank  of  deposit  and  transfer,  the  de- 
posits being  made  in  coin  or  bullion,  at  a  certain  fix- 
ed rate,  and  liable  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  depositors: 
any  one  having  a  credit  at  the  bank  may  draw  out 
the  amount  ofliis  credit.  The  bank  has  not  properly, 
therefore,  any  capital  of  itsown,  the  whole  funds  being 
liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  any  moment.  The  expenses 
of  the  institution  are  defrayed  by  a  charge  of  a  cer- 
tain  rate  per  page  of  transfers  in  the  bank  book  to 
every  depositor.  The  amount  of  deposits  varies  from 
ten  to  fifteen  million  dollars.  This  bank  was  plun- 
dered by  Davoust,  when  he  was  in  possession  of 
Hambuig,  in  1813 ;  but  many  of  the  depositors,  an- 
ticipating this  event,  had  withdrawn  their  deposits, 
and  remitted  them  to  Copenliagen  or  Engkind;  and, 
to  those  who  remitted  to  England,  it  proved  quite  a 
fortunate  event,  for,  by  the  subsequent  rise  of  ex- 
change, they  neariy  doubled  their  capital.  The 
depositon  who  were  thus  plundered  of  their  pro- 
perty received  a  partial  indemnity  of  thirty-six  per 
cent,  from  the  French  government,  after  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons.  Tbe  directora  of  this  bank, 
five  in  number,  are  chosen  annually  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  dtiaens  of  Hamlmrg,  having  a  right  to 
vote  fiw  municipal  oflfeers.  They  receive  no  sa- 
lary. 

T%e  Bank  of  England  is  one  of  deposit,  discount, 
and  circulation.  It  was  chartered  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  1693,  serenty  or  eighty  years 
after  those  of  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg,  by  an  act 
which,  among  other  things,  secured  certain  recom- 
penses and  advantages  to  such  persons  as  should  ad- 
vance the  sum  of  £  1, 500,000  towards  carrying  on 
the  war  against  FVance.  The  sum  of  i&l,2!00,000 
was  subscribed  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  and 
the  subscribera  became,  under  the  act,  stockholders, 
to  the  amount  of  their  respective  subscriptions,  in 
the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation,  denominated  the 
Oovemor  and  Company  of  tke  Bank  of  England. 
This  charter  was  granted  for    ' 


for  els^en  years,  and  the 
company  advanced  to  the  government  J^l  ,200^00,  at 
an  interest  c^  eight  per  cent ;  and  the  government 
made  an  additional  bonus,  or  allowance  to  the  bank,  of 
^4000  annually,  for  the  management  of  this  loan 
(which,  in  fiict,  constituted  the  capital  of  the  bank,) 
and  for  setUing  the  interest  and  making  transfers,  &c. 
among  the  vanous  stockholders.  This  bank,  like  that 
of  Venice^  and  unlike  those  of  Amsterdam  and  Ham- 
bun^,  was  originally  an  engine  of  the  government, 
and  not  a  mere  commercud  establ&hment.  The 
management  of  the  institution  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
governor,  lieutenant-p^ovemor,  and  twenty  four  di- 
rectors, elected  by  stockholden  who  have  held 
£fiOO  of  stock  for  six  months  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion. A  <firector  is  required  to  hold  j^^OOO,  a  deputy 
governor  i&3000,  and  a  covemor  i^4000,  of  the 
capital  stock.  Its  capital  nas  been  faicreased,  from 
time  to  time,  ao  as  to  stand  al  diiierent  periods  as 

follows: 

3  k 
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1694,  the  original  capital,  i&l,200,000 
1697,  2,S?0l,ni 

1708,  4,402,343 

1709,  5,058,547 

1710,  6,569,990 

1722,  8,959,996 

1742,  9,800,000 

1746,  10,780,000 

1781,  11,642,400 

The  rates  of  dividends  have  been  as  foUoii'S : 

From  1694 

to  1696,    3  yrs., 8  per  cent. 

.  1707,11    9 

.  1729,22    .     estimated,     9to5i}  . 

.  1746, 17    .     actual,  6  &  6^  .  . 

.   1752,    6    5 

.  1753,    lyr 5&4i  . 

.  1763  10  yrs., 4^ 

.  1766,    3    .    ' 5 

.   1780,14    5\ 

.   1787,    7    6 

.1806,  19    7 

.  1823,  17    10 

.   1826,    A    8 

The  bank  has,  besides,  at  different  times,  made 
dividends  under  the  name  of  bonMCM,  vhr. 

June,  1799, lOprrcrnt. 

May,  1801, 5    .       . 

Nov.,   1802, 24  . 

OcL,    1804, 6    . 

1805, 6    . 

1806, 6    .       . 

The  amount  of  loans  to  the  government  has  increas- 
ed with  the  capital  of  the  bank.  In  1787,  the  per- 
manent loan  to  government  was  £8,688,570;  in 
1797,  £10,672,490-— an  amount  approaching  very 
near  to  that  of  the  whole  capital.  In  1817,  the  loan 
to  government  arose  to  i&28y300,209,  and,  in  1825, 
it  was  i&18,261,100.  Ever  since  its  establishment 
the  bank  has  been  closely  allied  with  the  govern- 
ment, the  fiite  of  the  institution  having  always  been 
directly  involved  in  that  of  the  government.;  and, 
for  twenty  six  years,  from  1797  to  1823,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  existence  of  the  government,  and  &te  of  the 
kingdom,  seemed  to  depend  upon  maintaining  the 
credit  of  the  bank,  and  the  circulation  of  its  paper. 
Besides  being  a  creditor  of  the  government  to  the 
immense  amount  already  mentioned,  the  institution 
is  an  important  agent  in  the  management  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  whole 
of  which,  amounting  to  about  j^,000,000  per  an- 
num, passes  thraugh  the  bank. 

Besides  its  importance  to  the  government  as  a 
public  creditor,  and  as  an  agent  in  managing  the 
tioanoes  and  public  debt,  ooUecttaig  taxes,  and  pay- 
ing  interest  and  annuities,  this  institution  is,  in  its 
cbaiacter  of  a  bank  of  deposit,  discount,  and  circula- 
tion, a  powerful  auxiliary  to  commerce  and  industry. 
As  a  bank  of  deposit,  it  offers  the  advantages  of 
those  of  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam.  Transrers  or 
assiniments  of  deoosits,  being  made  by  means  of 
checks,  are  attended  with  less  trouble  than  the  writ- 
ing off  and  transferring  of  credits  at  Amsterdam  and 
Hamburg.  Besides  permanent  loans  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  bankmakes  extensive  discounts  of  paper,  or, 
in  other  words,  loans  to  a  g^reat  amount  on  promissory 
notes  and  bills  of  excliange.  It  is  apparent,  from 
the  statement  ahneady  made,  that,  if  the  actual  capital 
is  not  greater  tlian  its  estimated  nominal  amount, 
namely,  i^n,G42,400  it  had,  in  1787,  but  a  com- 


paratively small  amount  of  capital  to  loan  to  indivU 
duals ;  for,  £10,672,490  of  its  capital  beinc  IommoI 
permanently  to  the  public,  only  the  sum  of  &a9,9iO 
of  tlie  capital  remained  for  private  loans.  Xlns 
amount  might  then  have  been  loaned,  if  the  institu- 
tion were  merely  a  loaning  or  discountinr  one,  and 
received  no  deposits,  ana  circulated  no  oilla.  But 
all  the  means  of  additional  loans  must  have  bern 
derived  from  deposits  and  circulation ;  and  the  mcttna 
derived  from  these  sources,  for  this  purpose,  musl 
obviously  be  very  ample;  for  the  payment  of  tbe 
revenue  of  the  kingdom  through  ,the  bank^  if  ve 
suppose  the  money  to  remain  in  the  bank,  on  an 
average,  one  day,  will  five  a  fimd  of  i&166y666. 
The  <&posits  by  individuals  and  companies  irill  add 
immensely  to  tJiis  fund.  It  is  true,  that  tha  bank  is 
liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  for  these 
deposits,  and,  where  no  interest  is  allowed  npcm 
them  by  the  bank,  the  depositors  will  gencraliy 
withdraw  them  as  soon  as  they  can  make  an  invcsu 
ment;  but,  still,  experienced  bankers  srill  esUnstr, 
with  some  precision,  the  average  of  deposits  on  which 
they  may  venture  to  discounL  Besides  this  fund  for 
discount  or  loan,  the  bank  has  the  additional  one  of 
the  amount  of  the  excess  of  the  circulation  ovrr  that 
of  the  specie  necessary  to  be  kept  in  the  Tanlts  of 
the  bank,  to  redeem  the  bills  presented  for  paymmt. 
To  a  bank  with  the  resources  and  advantages  of  that 
of  England  for  collecting  specie,  it  is  quite  an  ample 
provision  for  its  circulating  notes  and  bills,  to  keep 
on  hand  20  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  aoch 
circulation,  where  its  discounts  are  for  abort  pgaioJs 
of  two  or  three  months.  The  circulation  of  th» 
bank  has  varied  at  different  times,  but,  on  the  whole, 
gradually  increased.  Prom  1792  to  1800,  It  aroae 
from  about  £11,000,000  to  about  £12/X)0,000  ;  fhm 
1800  to  1810,  it  increased  to  above  £18,000,000; 
from  1810  to  1820^  it  was  at  the  maximum,  brin^,  ia 
Aug.,  1817,  as  high  as  £S0/)99,90^  and,  genrtmllT» 
during  this  period,  ranging  finom  £2&Jq30/X)O  to 
£28,000,000;  firom  1820  to  1826,  it  ranged  tngm 
£18,000,000  to  £23fiOOflCX),  and,  on  the  26Ui  cf 
February,  1826,  was  ^^23,673,737.  It  thns  appears 
that  the  circulation  of  notes  gives  the  faaiak  an 
effective  loaning  capital  of  frran  jCl6/XX>,000  to 
i^20,000,qOO.  ft  appears,  farther,  that  thtf  acstaal 
capital  of  the  institution  is  greater  than  iu  -■^lahral 
stock,  or  the  amount  on  which  dividends  are  made. 
In  March,  1^19,  the  actual  capital  exceeded  the 
nominal  by  i&4,26 1,280;  but  this  excess  mual  \-urj 
with  the  periods  of  malcing  dividends,  and  also  with 
the  good  or  ill  success  of  the  business  of  the  instit»- 
tion.  From  all  these  sources  the  bank  has  an  avail- 
able  loaning  capital  of  over  f^fiOOflOO, 
the  loan  of  £lO,672,490  to  the  goveniment 
on  a  capital  stock  of  11  millions,  the  bank  1 
interest  on  between  SO  and  40  millions,  in  ^ 

the  interest  on  the  government  loan,  besides  the 
bonus  anniuilly  paid  to  the  bank,  for  its  fpemtcj-  n 
the  financial  concerns.  This  aoooonCa  for  the*  hig;h 
rate  of  dividends  made  on  the  capital  atock,as  afao«« 
stated,  behig  between  two  and  three  times  the  aw. 
rent  rate  of  interest  in  Great  Britain.  Sinoe  ISOQ, 
the  circulation  of  the  notes  of  this  bank  imdes  ^^ 
has  varied  exceedingly,  being,  in  1800,  i^l,40S«7f  ^ ; 
in  1816,  £9,036,374 ;  hi  1824,  as  low  as  £4dl  ,S70  ; 
and,  in  1826,  when  the  law  was  enacted  pnibibitinfr 
the  circulation  of  notes  under  £5  after  the  5th  of  Fch. 
1829;  standing  at  £1,559,756. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  hiatoiy  of  this 
institution  we  liave  reserved  for  a  distinct  ooaisideva* 
tion,  vis.,  the  stopping  of  specie  payment,  ia  1TV7. 
On  the  26th  of  Febrtary  of  that  year,  being  SunlBy  * 
an  order  of  the  privy  council  was  transmitted  to  cW 
bank  towards  evening,  prohibiting  the  fiothrr  pay. 
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■nt  of  specie  until  the  plasure  of  parliament 
ftlKwid  be  made  known.    The  parliament  took  the 
Miijjrot  into  oooskiefatioa  the  next  day,  Februaiy 
X7lh,  and  approved  of  the  order  of  the  privy  council. 
The  raspenskm  of  specie  payment  was  originally  in- 
tended  to  be  only  a  tempoiary  measure,  and  the 
strangest  assurances  were  given  to  this  effect  on  the 
fui  of  the  bank  and  the  government     It  was,  how- 
f Tfr,  oootinued,  from  time  to  time,  but  always  as  a 
irmpofary  measure,  until,  in  1819,  twenty-two  yean 
sArr  the  suspension  of  payment,  an  act  was  intro- 
ihned  by  Mr  Peel,  for  resuming  specie  payments, 
which  were,  in  fiici,  resumed,  on  the  1st  oif  Mav, 
18^3.    The  bank  thus  presents  the  8in^[ular  example 
of  a  virtual  insolvency  for  twenty-six  years,  and 
eventual  redemption  of  its  paper  and  its  credit ;  and 
this  iHura  lo  specie  payments  was  not  attended  by 
any  sudden  revulsion  or  commeroial  shock :  prepa- 
latious  were  made  for  it  long  beforehand.     The 
aaooot  of  the  notes  of  the  bank  in  circulation  was 
rcducrd  from  about  £^4^000,000  to  about  £  1 8,00(^000. 
In  the  meantime,  a  new  coinage  of  gold  had  been 
Bsofd,  in  1821— 188S,  totheamount  of  £14,877,547, 
which  supplied  the  chasm  made  in  the  circulation  of 
the  oounuy  by  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  bank 
of  Kngtand  notes,  and  also  Hrent  to  replenish  the 
vaults  of  the  bank,  in  preparation  for  the  run  that 
night  be  made  on  the  resumption  of  payment ;  but 
ibe  danger  was  passed  with  the  greatest  facility. 
The  bank-notes  had  depreciated,  or,  as  the  phrase 
was  at  the  time,  the  price  of  buUkm  had  gradually 
risen,  so  as  to  be,  at  one  period,  at  the  rate  of  14  or 
15  Dcr  cent. ;  and,  if  the  bank  had  then  stoppol 
saddenly,  and,  if  we  may  imagine  it  possible,  had 
rrdeemed  the  whole  of  its  paper,  £25,000,000  or 
more,  with  specie,  it  would  have  been  a  gain  to  the 
then  holden  of  the  notes,  in  the  whole,  ot  £3,500/)00, 
and  a  kas  to  the  then  debtors  to  the  bank  of  the 
suae  amount,  assuming  the  depreciation  to  be  14 
per  cent. ;  while  the  bank  itself  would  have  lost 
oaly  the  amount  of  bad  debts,  which  would  have 
been  made  by  such  a  sudden  and  tremendous  revul- 
sion ;  for,  the  moment  of  the  bank's  resuming  to  pay 
specie  itself,  by  this  very  operation,  it  reduced  the 
payneots  to  the  bank,  by  its  debtors,  to  specie ;  for 
the  bank  faml  a  right  to  demand  payment  of  notes 
and  bills  disooontcd  in  specie,  or,  what  would  have 
been  equivalent,  its  own  notes.    Such  a  measure 
would  evidently  have  shaken  the  khigdom  to  its 
footthtiooa,  and  probably  have  brought  down  its 
eoBmeicial,  inandal,  and  economics  systems  in 
raina.    Instead  of  such  a  catastrophe,  either  in  dis- 
anthraing  or  renewing  payments  of  specie,  each  of 
which  was  equally  di&ult  and  hasardous,  the  transi- 
tion in  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  was  gradual, 
aad  almost  iniperoeptible,  and,  after  the  overthrow 
of  NapolcoBi,  its  rise  in  value  was  again,  for  the  most 
PBit,  as  gradioal,  until  it  arrived  at  a  par  with  gold^ 
rare  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.     In  a 
polittcal,  fnancial,  and  commercial  view,  this  institu- 
tion,  fiua  the  suspension  to  the  resumption  of  specie 
psTments,  presents  a  stupendous  phenomenon,  un- 
pualleled  in  histon.     llie  suspension  of  payment, 
n  1 797,  was  one  or  those  bold  measures,  which  are 
jntiied  only  by  extreme  cases,  and  which,  in  such 
cases,  are,  in  fiMt,  the  only  prudent  measures.    Hie 
whole  system  of  financial  aamtnistration,  and  all  the 
eomoierclal   combinations  and  connexions  of  the 
kingdom,  were  involved  in  the.afBuirs  of  the  institu- 
tioo  at  the  time  of  its  slopping,  in.  1707.    The  hold- 
en  of  the  notes,  and  the  depositon,  were  pressing 
to  the  bank  for  specie,  of  yrbkh  there  remained  in 
the  faalto  only  £1,272,000,  while  the  notes  and 
daims  ontatondhig,  and  which  might  be  demanded, 
aire  £8,640,250^  and  the  demands  were  pouring  in 


with  a  sUtt  increasing  tide.  It  seemed  probable  that 
the  bank  must  stop  payment  after  paying  out  this 
specie ;  the  shod^  whatever  it  might  be,  must  be 
encountered,  and  it  was  very  justly  supposed  that  it 
would  be,  in  a  measure,  broken,  by  anticipating  the 
necessity,  and  stopping  with  more  than  a  million  in 
its  vaultis,  instead  of  waiting  until  they  should  have 
been  emptied.  The  reasons  given  in  parliament  in 
iavour  oi  tliis.  suspension  of  payment,  and  of  its  con- 
tinuance from  time  to  time  were,  1.  that  the  bank 
could  not  continue  its  discounts,  and  its  payments  in 
specie ;  and,  if  its  discounts  were  stopped,  or  greatly 
Induced,  the  oommerDe  of  the  country  would  be 
destroyed:  2.  that  the  credit  of  the  government 
would  be  lost  if  the  bank  should  cease  to  make  ad- 
vances upon  its  taxes :  S.  that  specie  payments  were 
of  no  benefit  to  England,  as  the  specie,  on  bemg 
drawn  from  the  bank,  went  abroad :  4w  that  it  was 
more  important  that  the  bank  should  exist,  than  that 
it  should  meet  its  payments  at  the  expense  of  its 
existence:  &  that  the  commercial  arrangements, 
combinations,  and  relations,  existin|^  in  the  Jungdomy 
would  be  broken  up  by  the  dissolution  of  this  histi- 
tution,  and,  being  once  broken  up,  could  never  be 
renewed ;  and,  6.  that  it  was  better  to  stop  n>ecie 

eyments  while  some  specie  and  bullion  could  be 
pt  in  the  country  by  toat  means.  Such  were  the 
reasons  given  in  &vour  of  the  measure,  and  thou^ 
it  has  b^n  censured  by  some,  who  have  pretended 
to  discover  m  it  the  cause  of  much  finuicial  and 
commercial  derangement,  yet  they  do  not  show  by 
what  other  course  Great  Britam  could  have  struggled 
through  the  terrible  conflicts  of  that  period. 

Banks  m  ScoHantL  The  act  of  1708,  which  prevent* 
ed  more  than  six  individuals  from  entering  into  a 
partnershio  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  banking  in 
Enghuid,  did  not  extend  to  Scotland.  In  consequence 
of  this  exemption,  several  banking  companies,  with 
numerous  bodies  of  partners,  have  always  existed  in 
that  part  of  the  empire.  The  bank  of  Scotland  was 
established  by  act  of  parliament  in  1695.  It  enjoyed, 
by  ihe  terms  of  its  charter,  for  twenty-one  years,  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes  in  Scotland.  Its 
original  capital  was  only  j&lOO^OOO.  It  was  increased 
to  £200,000  in  1744;  and  now amountoto£l,500/)00. 
The  partners  are  liable  only  to  tlie  amount  of  tlie 
shares  they  respectively  hold.  The  royal  bank  of 
Scotland  was  established  in  1727.  Its  original 
capital  was  j&  151 ,000.  At  present  it  amounts  to 
l3oO,000.  The  British  linen  company  was  incor- 
porated in  1746,  for  the  purpose,  as  its  name  implies, 
of  imdertaking  the  manu&cture  of  linen.  But  the 
views  in  which  it  originated  were  speedily  abandoned ; 
and  it  became  a  baiuung  company  only.  Its  capital 
amounts  to  500,000.  None  of  the  other  banking 
companies  established  in  Scotland  are  chartered  asso- 
ciations ;  and  the  partners  are  jointly  and  individually 
liable,  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  fortunes,  far  the 
debts  of  the  firms.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  na- 
tional bank,  the  commercial  banking  company,  the 
Dundee  commercial  bank,  the  Perth  oankhig  com 
pany,  &c,  have  very  numerous  bodies  of  partners. 


Their  affiun  are  uniformly  conducted  by  a  boardof 

,  annually  i 
bank  of  Scotland  began  to  issue  one  pound  notes 


directors,  annually  chosen  by  the  shareholders.   The 


so  early  as  1704 ;  and  their  issue  has  since  been  coih 
tinued  without  interruption.  In  Scotland,  the  issue 
of  promissory  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand, 
for  a  sum  of  not  leas  than  twenty  sliiliings,  has  been 
at  all  times  permitted  by  law ;  nor  has  any  act  been 
passed,  limiting  the  period  for  whidi  such  issue  shall 
continue  legal  hi  that  country.  In  England,  the  issua 
of  promissory  notes  for  a  less  sum  than  five  pounds 
was  prohibited  bv  law  finom  the  year  1777  to  the 
•period  of  the  bank  restriction  in  1797.     It  was  pt  ^ 
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mitted  from  17D7  till  April,  1829,  when  the  pennlssion 
ceased.  There  have  been  oompamtively  iW  bank- 
ruptcies among  the  Scottish  banks.  In  1793  and  1825, 
when  so  many  of  the  English  provincial  banks  were 
swept  off;  there  was  noC  a  single  establishment  in 
Scotland  that  gave  way.  This  saperior  stability  seems 
to  be  ascribable  partly  to  the  formation  of  so  many 
banks  with  numerous  f)odies  of  partners,  which  toads 
to  prevent  any  company  with  only  a  few  partners, 
unless  they  are  known  to  possess  considerable  for- 
tuies,  firom  gettmg  paper  into  circulation  ;  partly  to 
the  less  risk  attending  the  business  of  banking  in 
Scotland ;  and  portly  to  the  fiunlity  afforded  by  the 
law  of  Scotland  of  attaching  a  debtor's  property, 
whether  it  consist  of  land  or  movables,  and  making 
it  available  to  the  payment  of  his  debts.  All  the 
Scottish  banks  receive  deposits  of  so  low  a  value  as 
i£lO,  and  sometimes  lower,  and  allow  interest  upon 
them.  The  faiterest  allowed  by  the  bank  upon  cb- 
posits  varies  from  time  to  time  according  to  ttie  cur- 
rent rate  of  interest  which  money  generally  bcau^. 
At  present,  the  interest  allowed  on  deposits  is  only 
two  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  the  agmsate  amount  of  the  sums  deposited 
with  the  Scotush  banks  amounts  to  between  20  to 
24  millions.  The  loans  or  advances  made  by  the 
Scottish  hanks  are  either  in  the  shape  of  discounts  or 
upon  cash  credits,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly 
termed,  eath  aecaunis.  This  species  of  account  does 
not  difi^  in  principle  from  an  over.drawing  account 
at  a  private  banker's  in  England.  A  cash  credit  is 
a  credit  given  to  an  individual  by  a  bankine  company 
for  a  limited  sum,  seldom  under  j&lOO  or  £200,  upon 
his  own  security,  and  that  of  two  or  three  individuals 
approved  by  the  bank,  who  become  sureties  for  its 
payment.  The  individual  who  has  obtained  such  a 
credit  is  enabled  to  draw  the  whole  sum,  or  any  part 
of  it,  when  he  pleases ;  replacing  it,  or  portions  of  it, 
according  as  he  finds  it  convenient ;  interest  being- 
charged  upon  such  part  only  as  he  draws  out  <'  IT 
a  man  borrows  five  thousand  pounds  from  a  private 
hand,  besides  that  it  is  not  always  to  be  found  when 
required,  he  pavs  interest  for  it  whether  he  be  using 
it  or  not  His  bank  credit  costs  him  nothing,  except 
during  the  moment  it  is  of  service  to  him ;  and  this 
cireumstance  is  of  equal  advantage  as  if  he  had  bor- 
rowed money  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  interest" 
(  Hume^s  Essay  on  the  Baianee  of  Trade  J  This,  then, 
is  plainly  one  of  the  most  commodious  forms  in  which 
advances  can  be  made.  Cash  credits  are  not,  how- 
ever, intended  to  Ise  a  dead  loan ;  the  main  ol>ject  of 
the  banks  in  granting  them  is  to  get  tlieir  notes  cir- 
cuUted,  and  Uiey  do  not  grant  them  except  to  persons 
in  business,  or  to  those  who  are  frequently  (frawing 
out  and  paying  in  money.  The  expense  of  a  bond 
for  a  casn  credit  of  j^SOO  is  i&4  stamp  duty,  and  a 
charge  of  lOv.  6d.  per  cent  for  filling  it  up.  Accord- 
ing to  a  demi-offic'ttl  return  given  in  tlie  Commons' 
report,  the  total  number  oi  notes  in  circulation  in 
Scotland,  in  the  early  port  of  1626,  amounted  to 
3,909,062,  of  which  2,079,344  were  under  £5,  and 
1,229,638,  j^  and  upwards.  The  Scottish  banks  draw 
on  London  at  twenty  days'  date.  This  is  denominated 
the  par  of  ezdmnge  between  London  and  Edinburgli. 
Most  of  the  great  Scottish  banks,  such  as  the  bank 
of  Scotland,  the  Royal  bank,  &c  have  established 
bmnches  in  other  towns  besides  that  where  the  head 
olBoe  is  kept. 

By  the  act  9  Gea  IV.  c.  65.,  to  restrain  the  negutia^ 
tion  in  England  of  Scottish  or  Irish  promissory  notes 
and  bills  under  £6,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  body 
politic  or  corporate,  or  person,  shall,  after  the  5th  of 
April,  1829,  publish,  utter,  negotiate,  or  transfer,  hi 
any  part  of  England,  any  promissory  or  other  note, 
draft,  engagement  or  undertaking,  payabje  on  de- 


mand to  the  bearer,  for  any  sum  less  than  £5,  par> 
porting  to  have  been  made  or  issued  in  Sootlaod  ur 
Ireland,  every  such  body  politic  or  corponte,  or  per- 
son, shall  forfeit  for  every  such  oifenoe  not  more  than 
£5  nor  less  than  £s.  Nothing  contained  in  thb  set 
applies  to  any  draft  or  order  dnwn  by  any  penoa  on 
his  or  her  banker,  or  on  any  person  acting  as  aidi 
banker,  for  the  payment  of  money  held  by  wch  bank- 
er or  person  for  the  use  of  the  person  by  whom  sudi 
draft  or  order  shall  be  drawn. 

The  following  Table  contains  an  account  of  the 
names  or  firms  of  the  present  banks  in  Sootiind 
(in  number  30)  ,*  the  dates  of  their  establidment ; 
pUices  of  the  head  offices ;  number  of  bcancfan ; 
number  of  partners ;  and  the  names  of  their  London 
agents. 
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Banks  m  Ireland.  "  In  no  country,  perhaps,"  ssn 
Sir  Henry  Parnell,  ^<  has  the  issuing  of  paper  Bwury 
been  carried  to  such  an  injurious  excess  as  in  IreJnni 
A  national  bank  was  established  in  1783,  with  siiulif 
privileges  to  those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  rr»f>rtt 
to  the  restriction  of  more  than  six  partners  in  a  bnbl; 
and  the  injury  that  Ireland  has  sostained  fran  U.c 
repeated  finilure  of  banks  may  be  mainly  attriboferd  i«> 
this  defective  legislative  regulation.  Had  the  trsdf  uf 
banking  been  left  as  free  in  Ireland  as  it  is  in  Scodaui, 
the  want  of  paper  money  that  would  have  arisen  vith 
the  progress  of  trade  would,  in  all  probability,  bay 
been  supplied  by  jointpStock  comoauies,  supportrd  with 
large  o^iitals  and  governed  iiy  wise  and  e&ctual 
niles.  In  1797,  when  the  Bank  of  EnglaadsaqieaM 
its  payments,  the  same  privilege  was  eztradcd  lo 
Ireland ;  and  after  this  period  the  issues  of  the  Bail 
of  Ireland  were  rapidly  increased.  In  1797,  the  amooui 
of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  I^ehind  in  drcniatoo 
was  £621,917 ;  in  1810,  £2,266,471 ;  and  in  I8il. 
£2,986,999.  These  increased  issues  led  to  com-s 
ponding  increased  issues  by  the  private  banks,  u 
which  Uke  number  was  fifky  in  the  year  1804.  Tlie 
consequence  of  this  increase  of  paper  was  a  gnatdtv 
predation  of  it ;  the  price  of  bullion  and  gahMtsrose  in 
ten  per  cent  above  the  mint  price ;  and  the  esehaiuev 
with  London  became  as  high  as  18  per  ceAt.,the  ptf 
beinff  8^.  This  un&voumUe  ejK^liange  waa  ann^ 
wards  corrected ;  not  by  any  reduotkm  in  the  iane*  U 
the  Bank  of  Irviaud,  but  by  Uie  depredaiioa  of  dx 
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Britidi  cnrrenqr  in  the  year  1810,  when  Uie  exchange 
faetwefn  Loodoa  and  Dublin  settled  again  at  alx^t 
par.   The  loaB  that  Ireland  has  sustiuned  by  the 
fiulnre  of  banks  may  be  described  in  a  few  words. 
It  appean  by  the  report  of  the  committee  en  Irish 
Eichanges,  In  1604,  that  there  were  at  that  time  in 
hebnd  ffty  rpgistared  banks.    Since  that  year,  a 
gnat  many  more  have  been  established;  but  the 
wMe  kne  fmietL,  one  after  the  other,  involving  the 
ooontry  from  time  to  time  in  immense  distress,  with 
IhpiuUoving  exceptions :— fint,  a  tew  that  withdrew 
from  bosinesft;    secondly,  four   banks  in  Dublin; 
liiifdiy,UiR«atBelfiut;  and,  lastly,  one  at  Mallow. 
Tbese  eight  banks,  with  the  new  provincial  bank, 
nd  the  bank  of  Ireland,  are  the  only  banks  m^ 
exiitioff  In  Ireland.   In  1821 ,  in  consequence  of  eleven 
bulks  Saving  fiUled  at  neariy  the  same  time,  in  the. 
pKoeding  year,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  government 
mooMdcd  in  making  an  armngement  with  the  bank 
of  Irriand,  by  which  joint  stock  companies  were  al- 
ioved  to  be  estebiished  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles 
(Irish)  from  Dublin,  and  the  bank  was  permitted  to 
incraase  its  capital  £500,000.    The  act  of  1  and  2 
Geo.  IV.  c.  72.  was  founded  on  this  agreement.    But 
iiiioiitfn  having  omitted  to  repeal  in  this  act  various 
restrictions  on  the  trade  of  banking  that  had  been 
imposfd  by  SS  Gea  II.  c.  IS.,  no  new  company  was 
fonaed.    In  1824,  a  party  of  merchants  oi  Belfisst, 
viriiiag  to  estaUish  a  joint  stock  company,  petitioned 
laiiianent  for  the  repeal  of  this  act  of  Geo.  II.;  and 
■0  act  was  aooordingfy  passed  in  that  session,  repeal- 
iiyspae  of  the  most  objectionable  restrictions  of  it 
Ohe  5  Gea  IV.  c.  73.)    In  consequence  of  this  act,  the 
anthem  bank  of  Belfiist  was  converted  into  a  joint 
Mock  eonpany,  with  a  c&fiiaX  of  half  a  million,  and 
fiwaiBHieed  bnriness  on  the  1st  of  January,  1625. 
But  the  remaining  restrictions  of  S3  Geo.  II.,  and  cer- 
uio  piovisiona  contained  in  the  new  acts  of  1  and  2 
GfOL  III.  and  5  Gea  IV.  obstructed  the  progress  of  this 
ooopsny,  and  they  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to 
fovernowfit  to  remove  them ;  and  a  bill  was  aooord- 
iofdy  ntroduoed,  which  would  have  repealed  all  the 
obooxioos  daoses  of  the  33  Geo.  II.,  had  it  not  been 
«  sltered  in  the  committee  as  to  leave  several  of 
thm  in  ibroe.     In  1825,  the  provincial  bank  of  Ire- 
iand  oommenced  business,  with  a  capital  of  two  mil- 
ium;  and  the  bank  of  Irehind  has  of  late  establish- 
fd  bnnches  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  Irehmd." 
The  capital  of  the  bank  of  Ireland  at  its  establish- 
Mt  in  1783  amounted  to  £600,000 ;  but  it  has  been 
iaorened  at  various  periods;  and  has,  since  1821, 
HBoutrd  to  £3,000,000.    At  present  no  bank  having 
Boie  than  six  partnen  can  be  established  any  where 
vilhin  50  Irish  miles  of  Dublin ;  nor  is  any  such  bank 
aiJoved  to  draw  biUs  upon  Dublin  for  less  than  £50, 
orit  1  shorter  date  than  six  months.    This  enactment 
Mfns  to  anoont  to  a  virtual  prohibiUon  of  the  draw- 
ing of  sQch  bills.     The  bank  of  Ireland  draws  <m 
Umdon  at  twenty  days'  date.     She  neither  grants 
f«h  oedits,  nor  allows  any  mterest  on  deposits.   She 
<iiAMinU  at  the  rale  of  £5  per  cent.    The  provincial 
bak  and  the  northern  banking  company  grant  cash 
nedita,  and  allcvw  interest  on  deposits.    It  appears 
frao  the  statemento  given  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
nob'  conaHtee  of  1826,  that  the  average  value  of 
throotnand  post  bUls  of  the  bank  of  Ireland  of  £5 
ttd  ^mards  in  drculation  dnring  the  five  years  end- 
io|t with  182S,  amounted  to  j&3,646,660 Irish  currency, 
sni  that  the  average  value  of  the  notes  and  post  bills 
ondrv  its  in  cirnilation  dnring  the  same   period 
amnoiHl  to  £1,6433^8  Irish  currency.    The  avcr- 
•r  «ahm  of  the  notes  of  all  descriptions  issued  by  the 
«thrr  banking  establishments  hi  Ireland,  in  1825, 
LBMnntHl  to  £\  ,192,888.    In  1828,  the  currency  of 
Iniaad  WB9  assimilated  to  that  of  Great  Brilaiii. 


Previously  to  that  period,  the  currency  of  the  for- 
mer was  B^  per  cent,  less  valuable  than  that  of  tl>e 
hitter. 

Bank  of  France.  The  bank  of  France  was  esta. 
blished,  in  1803,  by  the  union  of  three  private  bank- 
ing institutions  of  Paris,  with  a  capital  of  45,000,000 
francs,  with  the  exchisive  privilege  of  issuing  bills 

Kyable  to  the  bearei*  for  fifteen  years.  In  1808,  the 
nk  was  invested  with  the  right  to  establish  provin- 
cial branches,  someof  which  nave  been  established 
hi  the  commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom.  This,  like 
the  bank  of  England,  is  a  bank  of  deposit,  discount, 
and  circulation.  It  discounts  paper  on  which  there 
are  three  responsible  names.  Like  the  bank  of 
Stockholm,  it  makes  loans  upon  pawns ;  and,  like 
that  of  England,  it  discounts,  or,  in  other  words, 
makes  advances  upon,  the  public  taxes.  It  is  strictly 
a  public  institution,  as  the  government  appoints  tite 
governor,  with  a  salary  of  60,000  francs,  who  is  n*- 
quired  to  be  a  stockholder  to  the  amount  of  50,000 
francs,  and  the  two  deputy-governors,  with  a  salary 
of  30,000  francs  each,  who  must  each  own  stock  to 
the  amount  of  25^000  francs.  These  officers  appoint 
the  inferior  officers  of  the  histitution.  In  1807,  tlie 
capital  was  doubled,  behig  then  raised  to  90/XX),000 
francs,  and  the  charter  extended  to  forty  years.  The 
original  charter  provided  for  a  reserved  fund  of  all 
the  surplus  profits  for  tlie  year  over  eight  per  cent. 
on  the  capital,  and  there  remained,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  a  surplus  of 
4,185,937,  making,  with  tlie  eight  percent  dividend 
to  the  stockholders,  a  profit  of  about  twelve  per  cent. 
The  excess  over  eight  per  cent,  the  aecoiid  year, 
was  a  little  kirver  stUl.  This  bank  is,  like  that  of 
England,  closely  allied  to  the  government,  to  wliidi 
it  made  immense  advances  in  1806,  for  the  proseai- 
tion  of  the  war  against  Austria,  and  was  thereby  re- 
duced  to  embarrassment,  which  spread  temporary 
distrust,  and  occasioned  numerous  bankruptcies. 
But,  on  the  fbrtimate  termination  of  that  war,  the 
resources  of  the  bank  were  replenished,  and  its  credit 
re-establislied.  Its  affidrs  were  now  administered 
with  great  success,  and  with  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  industry  of  the  kingdom,  until,  hi  1814,  the 
large  advances  again  required  fay  the  government 
brought  the  institution  anew  into  temporary  difficulty, 
and  occasioned  an  order  of  the  government,  limiting 
its  specie  payments  to  500,000  francs  per  day,  and 
prohibiting  the  payment  of  more  than  1,000  francs 
in  specie  to  any  one  person.  But,  as  small  notes  are 
not  put  into  circulation,  and  a  great  part  of  the  cur- 
rencv-of  the  kingdom  is  specie,  the  bank  was  soon 
enabled  to  resume  specie  poyments  in  full,  and  its 
affiUrs  have,  since  that  time,  been  conducted  witli 
uninterrupted  success.  It  appean,  fitmi  an  account 
of  this  institotion,  published  m  the  Mmiteur^  that,  in 
11928,  the  discounts  were  407,226,391  francs,  yield- 
ing an  interest  of  2,519,492  francs,  being  about 
947,200  francs  less  than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  Unuis  on.  pledge  of  bullion  produced  on  interest 
of  about  94,720  francs.  The  buik  has  coined,  from 
1820  to  1828,  about  118,400,000  francs.  The  great- 
est amount  of  bank-notes  out  at  any  one  time  wa« 
210,000,000  francs,  llie  amount  of  bullion  anil 
coin  in  the  coffers  cf  the  bank,  at  the  same  time,ivas 
240.000,000  francs.  The  number  of  shares,  was 
69,000,  on  each  of  which  1000  francs  were  originally 
paid  into  the  bank ;  but,  in  1828,  their  value  in  the 
market  was  1810  francs.  .  The  number  of  sharehold- 
era,  Jan.  1,  1827,  was  3536.  11)e  resen*ed  profits 
were,  hi  1828,  8,480,598.— Of  the  other  banks  of 
Europe,  that  of  Genoa  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
important  Among  the  principal  Iwnks  of  thtt  iin*- 
sent  time,  not  previously  mentioned,  are  the  foliciw- 
ini( :  those  of  Altona,  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Mudricl, 
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Nnples,  Cliristiania,  Rome,  Rotterdam,  Stockholm, 
StiiUgBfd,  Vienmi,  and  th«  imperial  Ijaiiks  uf  Russia. 
Bank  of  the  Untied  Siates  of  Amerha,  The  old 
bank  of  the  United  States  was  incorporated  by  an 
act  of  congress,  approved  February,  1791.  By  the 
limitation  of  the  charter,  it  was  to  expire  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1811.  This,  like  the  banks  of  England, 
France,  and  Sweden,  was  a  bank  of  deposit,  discount, 
and  circulation,  with  a  capftal  of  10,000,000  dollars. 
Those  European  writers,  both  British  and  Frendi, 
who  have  eulogised  tliis  institution  as  being  purely 
commercial,  and  distinguished  from  those  of  England 
and  France  by  not  being  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment, or  an  engine  of  nnanoe,  cannot  have  read  the 
charter,  the  preamble  to  which  begins  thus:— 
**  Whereas  the  establishment  of  a  bank  will  be  very 
conducive  to  the  conducting  of  the  national  finances, 
will  tend  to  give  facility  to  the  obtaining  of  loons  for 
the  use  of  the  government  in  sudden  emergencies, 
and  will  be  productive  of  considerable  advantage*  to 
trade  and  industry  in  general,"  &c.  Instead  of  being 
a  merely  commercial  establisliment,  therefore,  it  was, 
essentially  and  mainly,  of  a  financial  and  political 
character,  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  its  consti- 
tutionality was  defended ;  the  right  of  congress  to 
grant  such  a  charter  being  claimed  mostly  upon  the 
strength  of  that  clause  of  the  constitution,  which 
gives  to  congress  the  power  necessary  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  powers  enumerated,  and  expressly 
vested  in  that  body.  The  origin  of  this  establishment 
was,  therefore,  similar  to  that  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  resemblance  is  not  limited  to  the  gene- 
ral purnoses  of  its  institution,  for,  as  the  bank  of 
England  originated  in  a  loan  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, so  the  act  by  which  the  old  bank  of  the  United 
States  was  chartered,  provided  that  the  sums  sub- 
scribed by  individuals  And  corporations  should  be 
**  payable,  one-fourth  in  gold  and  silver,  and  three- 
fourths  in  the  public  debt**  certificates.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  autlioriced  to  subscribe 
for  two  millions  of  the  stock  ui  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  The  directors,  be'ng  twenty-five,  were  chosen 
by  the  stockholder!^,  witliout  any  interference,  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  in  the  election ;  but  the 
government  reserved  the  right  of  inspecting  the  affiiirs 
of  the  bank,  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  was  authorised  to  demand  of  the  presi- 
dent and  directors  a  statement  of  its  concerns  as  often 
as  he  might  see  fit.  llie  corporation  was  authorised 
to  establish  branches  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  only  restriction,  as  to  circulation,  was,  that  the 
amount  of  debts  due  from  the  corporation,  by  bond, 
bill,  note,  or  otlierwise,  besides  tlje  debts  due  for  de- 
posits, should  never  exceed  10,000,000  dollars ;  and, 
in  case  of  excess,  the  directors,  by  whose  agency 
such  debt  should  be  incurred,  were  made  personally 
answerable.  This  bank  went  into  operation,  and 
had  a  most  powerful  airency  in  establishing  the  credit 
of  the  government,  iacuitating  its  financial  operations, 
and  promoting  the  interests  of  industry  and,  com- 
merce. Conffress  having  refused  to  renew  the  char- 
ter, it  expired,  by  its  own  limitation,  in  1611.  But, 
during  tlie  war  which  ensued,  the  want  of  a  national 
bank  was  severely  felt,  not  only  as  an  agent  for  col- 
lecting the  revenues,  but  more  especially  for  trans- 
mitting funds  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  ano- 
ther ;  and  then  it  might  have  been  a  useful  auxiliary 
to  the  public  credit,  by  supplying  temporary  loans  in 
cases  of  emeivency.  So  thoroughly  convinced  were 
tlie  public  of  the  necessity  of  sudi  an  institution,  that 
the  membera  of  the  same  political  party  from  whkh 
the  constitutional  objections  had  been  made  to  the 
old  bank,  and  which  had  refused  to  renew  its  char- 
ter, passed  an  act  of  congress,  which  was  approved 
by  Uie  president,  April  10,   1816,  chartering  the 


present  bank  of  the  United  States,  with  a  cBpttal 
of  S5,000,000  dollars,  upon  principles,  and  with 
provisions,  very  similar  to  those  contained  in  Uie 
former  charter.  For  this  charter  the. government 
demanded  and  received  a  bonus  of  l,55o/X)0  doi- 
lars  from  the  stockholders.  The  govenmieot  be> 
came  a  stockholder  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the 
former  bank,  taking  one  fifth,  or  7,000,000 dollars  of 
the  stock.  The  direction  of  the  institution  was  left 
to  the  stockholders,  as  in  the  old  bank,  except  tfasc 
tlie  government  reserved  the  right  of  appointment 
and  removal  at  pleasure,  by  the  president,  of  five 
directors  out  of  the  twenty- five,  the  other  twenty 
being  elected  by  the  stockholders.  The  govemmem 
also  reserved  the  right  to  demand  a  statement  of  the 
concerns  of  the  uistitutioo  by  committees  of  either 
branch  of  the  legislature.  One  quarter  of  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  stock  were  payauie  either  in  goU 
or  silver,  or  United  States  stodk,  at  the  opIiQa  of 
subscribers.  The  seven  millions  to  be  sanscribed 
by  the  government  was  payable  either  in  gold  and 
silver,  or  public  stock  at  an  interest  of  kv^  per  oeoL^ 
at  the  option  of  the  government.  The  tran^ctious 
of  the  corporation  were  limited  to  making  loans  and 
trading  in  the  precious  metals,  and  the  ale  of  incli 
goods  or  proceedsof  such  lands  as  sboold  be  pledged. 
Branches  may  be  established  in  any  parts  of  the 
United  States  or  their  territories.  No  other  similar 
corporations  are  to  be  chartered  by  the  government, 
except  banks  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  with  a  ca- 
pital, in  the  whole,  not  exceeding  6AX>,000  dollars 
during  the  period  for  which  the  dtarterwas  gnnt«d, 
namely,  to  the  3d  of  March,  1836.  The  hank  is 
prohibited  from  purchasing  any  part  of  the  pnfalic 
debt,  taking  interest  over  six  per  cent.,  or  loanii^ 
to  the  government  over  600,000  dollars,  or  to  any 
state  over  50,000  dollars.  And  the  debts  of  the  iu- 
stituUon  are  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  amount  of  de- 
posits by  more  than  35,000/)00  dollarsi  And,  in 
case  of  refusing  payment  of  its  notes  or  deposits  in 
specie,  the  bank  is  maide  liable  to  pay  interest  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  bank  fe 
also  obliged,  by  its  charter,  to  give  the  govenusent 
the  necessary  fiicilities  for  transferring  the  public 
funds  from  pbce  to  place  within  the  United  States, 
without  charging  commissions,  or  claiming  any  al- 
lowance on  account  of  the  diiierenoe  of  ezdnuigr, 
and  to  transaa  all  the  business  of  oommissinners  of 
loans  whenever  required  so  to  do.  The  bank  is 
prohibited  from  issuing  bills  under  the  dfnominaiion 
of  five  dollars. 
It  is  an  object  proposed  by  the  charter,  as  apprara 


from  some  of  the  provisions  alreadj  noticed,  bo  make 
the  institution  independent  of  the  tortonM,  and  nbee 
it  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  govcnimeiit,  by  limit- 


ing the  amount  of  loans  that  may  be  made  to  the 
government,  and  prohibiting  the  purchase  of  the 
public  debt  It  is  not  In  the  power  of  cungieia  to 
exonerate  the  bank  from  the  liability  U>  pay,  in 
specie,  its  deposits  made,  or  notes  put  into  draila- 
tion,  previously  to  the  passing  of  any  act  Ibr  that 
pOrpose ;  so  tluit  the  depositors  and  boUeii  of  iu 
notes  are  entirely  secure  from  any  intetposition  of 
the  government  between  themselves  and  the  hank, 
in  violation  of  the  contract  held  by  them.  TV  in- 
stitution is  thus  essentially  commercial  in  its  cfaaiac- 
ter,  being  directly  auxiliary  to  the  govenunent,  sad 
subject  to  its  control  only  as  a  financial  engine,  k 
has  had  an  important  influence  upon  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  credit  of  the  so- 
vemment ;  and  has  been  of  immense  utility  in  Uie 
management  of  its  finances.  But  its  greatett  and 
most  beneficial  influence  has  been  felt  in  the  rasfeom- 
tion  of  the  currency  to  a  sound  state ;  ibr,  at  the 
time  of  its  going  into  operation,  many  of  the  %iaU4 
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binb  had  an  immeiise  amount  of  unfedeemsbie 
fsper  in  cutulation,  purporting^,  it  is  true,  to  be  pay- 
able to  the  bearer,  in  specie,  on  presentment  for  that 
puRMse,  but  which  was  not,  in  fact,  so  paid*  Im- 
Dfdiatelj  on  the  bank  of  the  United  States  going 
ioloopeimtion,  with  its  various  branches  in  the  prin- 
cipil  commercial  cities,  it  became  necessary  for  all 
thf  other  banks,  within  the  circle  of  its  influence,  to 
mume  specie  payments,  or  discontinue  their  opera- 
tions. Those  which  had  not  resources  to  resume 
specie  payments  necessarily  stopped ;  and  the  con- 
srquenoe  of  the  influence  of  this  institution  is,  a  com- 
plete rpstocaUon  of  the  currency  to  specie  or  its  equi- 
raleot  In  flne,  whether  we  consider  the  extent  of 
the  capital  of  the  Institution,  that  of  its  operation,  or 
its  commercial  and  financial  utility  and  influence,  it 
my  justly  be  considered  the  second  uistitution  of  the 
kind  io  the  world,  ranking,  in  all  these  respects,  next 
after  that  of  England.  The  stock  was  made  the 
subject  of  qieculation  soon  after  its  establishment, 
and  rase,  at  ooe  time,  to  the  enormous  advance  of 
56  per  cent  upon  the  original  subscription ;  but  the 
grpit  losses  incuired  by  some  of  the  branches,  espe- 
dalljr  those  of  the  new  states,  and  other  causes,  sub- 
le^onitly  reduced  it  to  10  per  cent  discount  oo  its 
nr^inal  subscription  value.  It  has  since  risen  to  a 
BMm  steady  maricet  value  of  about  20  to  25  percent 
advance.  The  amount  of  the  drculation  for  1826 
was,  oD  an  average,  between  12,000,000  and 
13AX),000  dolhua.  The  deposits  for  the  same  year 
avenged  from  1S/X)0,000  to  14,000,000  doUars. 
Tlie  dividends  have  varied  from  5  to  6  percent  In 
Janoary,  1829,  there  were  21  offices  of  discount,  be- 
siiles  the  bank  at  Philadelphia ;  namely,  at  Portland, 
Poitsmoath,  Boston,  Providence,  Haitfoid,  New 
York,  Balthaore,  Washington,  Richmond,  Norfolk, 
Ftiyetteville,  Charteston,  Savannah,  MobUe,  New 
Orieaos,  Nashville,  Louisville,  Lexmgton,  Cincinnati, 
Piuaborg,  Chiiicotbe.— Besides  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates,  there  are,  in  the  United  States,  more  than 
360  hanking  companies,  hicorporated  by  the  several 
ilates,  in  active  operation,  and  in  good  credit,  besides 
fiO  or  60  of  doubtful  standing.  The  amounts  of  ca- 
pital vary  from  SOfiOO  to  3,000,000  dolhus.  The 
vhole  bulking  capital  of  the  country  was  stated,  in 
1904,  to  be  26,707AX>,  and.  In  1813,  77,158,000 
dolbn.  It  must  have  increased  greatly  since  that 
tine,  but  the  amount  is  not  easily  asoeitafaied  vrith 
pncbioo. 

Buuk^  Snmg».  Savings  Banks  are  an  hntitution 
of  recent  origin,  whidi  mve  already  accomplished 
Bach  good.  They  albrd  an  opportunity  for  those 
who  l£ve  any  thing  to  qiare,  not  only  to  deposit 
their  savings  in  safKy,  but  to  receive  interest  for  t|ie 
MKB  so  aecurrd,  against  atime  of  sickness,  or  distress, 
vage.  One  of  the  first  attempts  vrith  which  we  are 
acipauoted  to  realise  such  an  institutkm  was  mad^ 
^  Mrs  PriadUa  Wakefield,  at  Tottenham,  near  Lon- 
doB,  ia  1803,  in  which  small  sums  were  received, 
and  interest  allowed  on  them.  The  first  attempt  on 
« larger  scale  was  made  in  Edhiburgh,  in  1814 ;  and 
iooB  after  this  example  was  imltiSed  in  England, 
the  Soottish  banks  allowing  interest  on  mere  deposits, 
the  onaagers  of  savings  institutions  in  that  country 
had  no  dtfioolty  in  mvestuig  their  funds ;  but  hi 
Eagiaad,  this  not  being  the  case,  it  became  neoes- 
tary  to  vest  the  deposits  hi  the  public  funds,  in  some 
iannces  paying  a  fixed  interest,  in  others  leaving 
the  deposUors  to  take  Cheir  chance  in  the  fluctuations 
of  the  stocks.  Such  was  the  extent  of  the  operations 
of  these  institiitions,  that  from  1817  to  1828  uiclu- 
live,  the  ooomiisBianers  for  the  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lit  delit  received  from  the  directon  of  savings  banks, 
nrlodiair  frienUy  societies,  the  sum  of  £13,746,546, 
ter  whitt  goveffuaent  paid  four  per  cent  hiterest 


By  act  of  narliament  of  July  28, 1828  (to  consolidate 
and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  savings  banks),  for 
the  further  regulation  of  savings  banks,  the  rate  of 
interest  was  reduced  to  ^,  8s.  5^.  per  cent  per 
annum.  November  80^  1830,  there  were  379  sav- 
ings banks  ui  England,  and  since  that  time  flve  othen 
have  been  established.  The  number  of  depositors  in 
369  banks,  from  which  returns  were  received,  vras 
367,812 ;  the  amount  deposited,  i^l2,287,606:  of  tlie 
depositors,  187,770  deposited  under  twenty  pounds, 
and  102,621  under  fifty  pounds.  In  Wales,  there 
are  twenty>five  mstitutions  of  this  kind,  with  10;g04 
depositors,  and  an  amount  invested  of  ^314,903.  In 
Ireland,  there  are  eigfaty*three,  returns  from  sixty- 
two  of  which  give  34,201  depositors,  and  an  amount 
invested  of  j&905,056.  (See  Pratt's  Hittaty  o/  Sav 
mgs  Banks.) 

The  first  savings  bank  in  America  vras  opened  in 
Phihidelphia,  fai  November,  1816.  In  Boston,  ain 
institution  vras  hicorporated  in  December  of  the  same 
year;  but  its  action  did  not  begin  until  Feb^^uary 
following.  Shioe  that  tune,  these  societies  have  be- 
come quite  numerous,  and,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
have  been  exceeduigly  prosperous.  That  of  New 
York  has  the  kurgest  nuias :  next  in  magnitude  is  the 
institution  at  Boston ;  then  those  of  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Salem,  New  Bedford.  Perhaps  the  num- 
ber may  amount  to  forty  or  fifty;  for  most  of  the 
northern  maritune  cities,  and  the  larger  manufactur- 
ing towns,  hflford  strong  encouragement  to  such  pro- 
JecU.  In  Boston,  the  number  ofdepositora  exceeds 
ten  thousand,  and  the  amount  of  funds  cannot  be 
short  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

BAMxauFT  js  derived,  generally,  from  baneut,  a 
bench,  and  rupius^  broken,  in  allusion  to  the  benches 
formeriy  used  by  the  money-lenders  in  Italy,  which 
were  broken  in  case  of  their  failure.  This  word  sig- 
nifies, in  its  most  general  sense,  an  insolvent  person, 
but.  more  strictly,  an  msolveni  merchant.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  branch  of  legislation  more  difficult,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  unportant,  than  that  which 
defines  the  relations  of  debtors  and  creditors.  One 
of  the  first  objects  of  all  lavrs,  after  the  protection  of 
the  person,  is,  the  enforcement  of  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  and,  among  all  the  contracts  made  m  a 
community,  those  hnposhig  the  obligation  to  pay 
money  constitute  the  most  numerous  class.  Some  of 
the  first  Questions  in  legislation  are,— By  what  mea- 
sures shall  this  obligmUon  be  enforced  ?  and  by  what 
penalties  shall  the  breach  of  it  be  punished  ?  In 
many  communities,  especially  hi  the  eariier  stages  of 
civilisation,  the  breach  of  sudi  a  contract  or  obliga- 
tion is  regarded  as  a  crime,  and  the  insolvent  debtor 
treated  as  a  crimhial.  The  ancient  hiws  upon  this 
subject,  hi  England,  regard  the  insolvent  trader  in 
this  light  The  early  Uws  of  the  Romans  and  Athe- 
nians authorised  the  most  rigorous  measures  for  pro- 
curing satisfoction  of  a  debt,  even  permitting  tlie 
sale  ^  the  debtor  faitosUvery  for  this  purpose.  And 
the  Battas  of  Sumatra  are  saki  to  selt,  not  only  the 
debtor,  but  also  his  fiunily,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditor.  But  as  civilisatkm  advances,  the  laws  pot 
a  more  mild  constnictkm  upon  the  debtor's  failure  to 
fulfill  his  contract,  and,  with  certain  qualificatkms,  and 
under  certaui  restrictions,  attribute  it  to  misfortune, 
and,  on  his  giving  up  his  property  to  be  divided 
among  his  creditors,  disdiarge  him  from  all  further 
liability.  Both  by  the  French  code  and  the  English 
statutes,  the  persons  capable  of  be^mhig  bankrupts 
are  such  as  foil  under  the  general  description  of 
merehants  :  the  F^nch  code  describes  them  as  emn- 
mertanis;  the  English  statute  of  6  Geo.  IV.,  c  16, 
s.  2,  embodying  t£e  previous  acts  and  Jodidai  deci- 
sions on  this  subfect,  enumerates  narticularly  the  de- 
scriptkms  of  persons  who  are  to  be  CDOsidercd  mer 
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ekanU,  and  cnpable  of  becoming  banknipts;  and 
the  statute  of  33  Geo.  III.,  relating  to  liankrupts  in 
Scotland,  describes  a  person  capeble  of  becoming^ 
such  to  be  one  who,  **  eitlier  for  himself,  or  as  agent 
for  others,  seeks  his  liTing  by  buying  and  selling,  or 
by  the  workmansliip  of  goods  or  commodities." 

By  the  French  mercantile  law,  a  bankrupt  mer- 
chant must,  within  three  days  after  stoppbig  pay- 
ment, give  notice  of  it  to  the  tribunal  of  commerce, 
which,  even  if  the  notice  is  not  given  immediately, 
proceeds,  at  the  request  of  the  crraitors,  or  by  virtue 
of  its  own  authority  without  any  petition^  or  on  no- 
tion of  the  king's  procureur^  to  put  the  debtor's  store- 
house, counting-house,  effects,  books,  and  papers 
under  seal,  also  to  appoint  a  commissioner  from  its 
own  body,  and  several  sworn  agents,  who  give  secu- 
rity for  the  faithful  discharge  of  Uieir  trust,,  and  to 
put  the  bankrupt  in  prison  or  under  arrest  and  mr- 
veiilanee^  from  which,  however,  after  an  investiga- 
tion of  his  affliirs,  he  may  be  released,  either  uncon- 
ditionally, or  on  giving  bail.  From  the  day  of  his 
failure,  the  bankrupt  Is  divested  of  all  his  interest 
and  title  in  his  property,  and,  during  the  ten  days 
preceding,  no  one  can  acquire  any  right  in  it,  by 
pledge  or  mortgage ;  and  any  gratuitous  transfer  by 
him  during  that  time. is  void,  and  any  transfer  made 
for*  consideration  may  be  annulled,  if  attended  with 
circumstances  indicating  fraud.  And  all  acts  done 
or  contracts  made  by  him,  in  fraud  of  his  creditore, 
are  void.  An  advertisement  of  the  bankruptcy  must 
lye  posted  up  in  public  olaces,  and  inserted  in  the 
gasette»  The  agents  above-mentioned  continue  to 
manage  the  aflkirs  of  the  bankrupt  only  fouxteen 
days,  or  until  the  appointment  of  the  provisional 
syndics  (trustees).  The  commissioner,  within  three 
clays  after  the  bankrupt's  leger  has  been  put  into  his 
Jmnds,  makes  a  catal(^e  of  the  creditors,  and  con- 
venes them  by  means  of  letters  and  the  public  papers. 
The  creditors  assemble  at  the  fixed  time  and  place, 
in  the  presence  of  the  commissioner,  to  whom  they 
deliver  a  list  containing  three  times  as  many  names, 
as,  in  their  opinion,  there  should  be  persons  appointed 
provisional  trustees  (syndies  provUoires)  of  the  pro- 
perty. From  this  list  the  requisite  number  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  tribunal  of  commerce.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  appointment  of  trustees,  the 
functions  of  the  agents  cease,  and  they  render  their 
account  to  the  tnntees,  who,  under  the  superiDtend- 
ence  of  the  commissioner,  now  have  the  management 
of  all  the  a&ira  of  the  bankrupt  They  immediately 
remove  the  seals,  and  take' an  inventory  of  the  bank- 
rupt's effects,  fai  the  presence  of  a  justice  of  the 
peaer.  with  the  aid  of  tlte  bankrupt  Within  eight 
days  from  entering  upon  office,  they  render  to  the 
king's  procureur  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  bank- 
rupt's affiitra,  and  take  charge  of,  and  administer 
upon,  his  estate.  The  monies  received  are  phiced 
in  a  chest  with  a  double  lock,  of  which  the  oldest 
trustee  has  one  key,  and  the  other  is  given  to  a  cre- 
ditor, selected  by  the  commissioner.  Every  week, 
the  commissioner  is  furnished  with  the  cash  account 
of  the  trustees,  and  may,  upon  their  suggestion  and 
that  of  the  creditors,  if  he  thinks  it  advisable,  put  the 
money  already  received  at  interest  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  trustees  to  call  in  the  debts  of  the  bankrupt,  and 
to  have  any  mortgages  made  to  him  recorded,  if  he 
has  not  had  it  oone  himself;  likewise  to  summon, 
without  delay,  all  the  creditors,  by  letter  or  the  pub- 
lic papers,  to  appear  before  them  within  forty  days, 
personally  or  by  attorney,  to  prove  their  dahns, 
present  their  vouchers,  or  deposit  them  with  the 
tribunal  of  commerce.  The  examination  of  claims 
is  made  withm  fourteen  days  after  the  expiration  of 
the  forty  days,  and  every  creditor,  whose  clauns  have 
betti  allowed,  is  at  liberty  to  be  present  at  the  dis- 


cussion of  olliers'  chums,  and  offer  objpctions.  Afirr 
tlie  claims  have  been  discussed,  each  cn^iior  moA 
deliver,  within  eight  days,  an  affidavit  to  the  oomiiu&- 
sioner,  that  his  demands  are  true.  Whether  aprocro 
shall  be  allowed  to  establish  the  coolested  claims,  rests 
on  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  of  conuDeroe.  AfU>r  Uie 
expiration  of  the  time  fixed  for  allowing  claims,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  tfllce  note  of  the  errditon 
who  do  not  appear ;  the  commissioner  gives  infor- 
mation of  them  to  tiie  tribunal  of  oommeroe,  which 
now  assigns  an  additional  period  for  their  apprar- 
ance,  wmch,  in  respect  to  inhabitants  of  the  iuDj^dom, 
is  regulated  by.  the  distance  of  tlieir  rttideiicr,  onr 
day  being  allowed  for  every  three  mynamdrti^  about 
eighteen  two-thirds  English  miles.    In  cssrs  of  for- 
eign creditors,  longer  delays  are  allowed.    After  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  those  who  do  not  appear  are 
excluded  from  a  fiiture  dividend.    Within  three  dap 
after  the  period  assigned  for  making  affidavit,  the 
creditors  whose  chiims  are  allowed,  are  canveoed, 
and  the  state  of  the  bankrupt's  property  is  laid  before 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  oommissioDer  sad  ihe 
bankrupt    This  is  the  time  for  the  aooord,  viiicli 
may  take  place  if  acceded  to  by  the  majority  of  Uie 
creditoi?,  the  sum  of  whose  claims  constitutes  at  inn 
three-fourths  of  the  amount  of  debts  to  be  Uquidated. 
Creditors  who  hold  collateral  security  for  their  deins 
have  no  voice  in  the  decision.    In  case  of  presoDp- 
tion  of  fraud,  from  an  examination  of  the  bsakrapt'i 
books  and  papers,  no  accord  is  valid.    If  an  aocnd 
is  made,  it  must  be  signed  during  the  sitting.    W1m> 
ever  is  against  it,  is  fdlowed  a  space  of  eignt  daysto 
exhibit  his  objections.    The  accord,  whin  legalij 
ratified,  restores  the  bankrupt  to  his  former  sifciatioD. 
If  no  accord  is  effected,  the  assembled  crediton  bare 
to  appoint  definitive  trustees  (tyndkt  defout^th  ^ 
a  cashier  to  receive  the  monies  arising  from  the  in- 
come or  sale  of  the  bankrupt's  property.    The  dntitf 
of  these  definitive  trustees  are  the  same  with  those 
of  the  provisiaoal  trustees  and  the  agents  whom  they 
succeeded;   and  the  provisional   trustees  aocoonl 
and   transfer   the   affiiirs   over   to  the  delnitiTe. 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  agents  had  done  to 
them.     Monthly  reports  are  made  to  the  oommii' 
sioner,  who  now  has  to  fix  the  dividends.    Prior  to 
the  final  division,  the  crediton  are  convened,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  commissioner,  and  the  ft- 
nal  account  is  submitted  by  the  trustees.    The  oaai- 
missioner,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  syndics,  anif^ 
to  the  bankrupt's  fiunUy  their  apparel  and  hoacehdd 
furniture.     Wives,  miOTied  wita  a  sUpoIatkio  fat  se- 
parate property,  or  for  community  of  goods  aocaBSfft' 
nied  with  a  separate  interest  in  immovable  property, 
retahi  the  estate  to  which  they  are  thus  entitled,  aod 
also  such  as  may  have  accnied  to  them  by  sooorssion 
ordonation.    They  are  also  entitled  to  retain  peno- 
nal  property  acquired  by  them,  if  it  is  the  proceeds 
of  such  estate,  aind  the  right  to  employ  audi  «tt^ 
has  been  secured  to  tliem  at  the  time  when  it  came 


mto  their  possession.  Except  in  audi  cups,  the  pn^ 
sumption  of  law  is,  that  propetty  acquired  by  the  Wi 
has  been  paid  for  finom  the  esUte  or  the  bu9faaod,aiid 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  him,  witm  ii» 
can  substantiate  her  daan  to  it  She  has  a  r^ 
however,  to  articles  of  dress  and  fumiuire  pivfcd  to 
belong  to  her  by  the  marriage  oontract  c  to  f^arc 
fallen  to  her  by  inheritance.  Goods  sold  to  the  faaak- 
rupt  may  be  rechiimed  by  the  vender,  if  they  Uf 
still  ffVi  trantitu,  and  not  yet  ^elTvered  at  the  sh«r> 
house  of  the  bankrupt  and  have  not  been  sold  by  ^i'* 
on  authority  of  the  bill  of  hiding,  or  other  suffioeft 
authority.  But  all  tlie  hankrapi? advances  forfreighi, 
charges,  &c.,  on  account  of  the  goods,  must  Irrt  be 
refunded.  And  so  the  pricf^  tor  which  the  y»fc 
consigned  to  the  bankrupt  for  sale,  on  acomni  a»J 
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I  of  tbe  cansagiKir,  have  been  sold  by  him  to  third 
fs«s,  may  be  claimed  by  the  consignor,  if  it  has 
A  Ivfo  paid  to  the  bankrupt,  or  passed  into  the  ac- 
mti  between  him  and  the  con^gnor.  The  simple 
laknipc  (that  is,  he  who  is  convicted  of  mere  ne&^li- 
wf)  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  time  not  less 
aji  one  mootb,  nor  more  than  two  years.  The  firau- 
ifK  tnnkmpt  is  condemned  to  hard  labour  (A-a- 
vfmrs)  for  a  defnite  time. 
Bf  tile  E^lish  statute  of  6  Geo.  IV.,  it  is  made  an 
t  <)f  faankraptcy  for  a  debtor  to  depart  the  realm, 
xato  abroad,  leave  his  house,  sliut  himself  up  in 
t  butt*e,  8uffi>r  himself  to  be  arrested  for  a  debt  not 
*>.  jM  himself  up  to  be  put  in  prison,  suffer  him- 
ftrj  be  outlawed,  procure  himself  to  be  arrested, 
ho  eoods  to  be  attached,  or  make  transfers  of 
LuKb  or  goods,  wHA  intent  to  defraud  hit  -credi- 
t.  So  it  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  a  debtor,  on 
rBDiUDent  for  debt,  to  lie  in  prison  20  days,  or  es- 
f  finm  prison.  A  man  may  become  a  bankrupt, 
("i  bj  dedaiing  himself  such  at  the  bankrupt  office. 
MTp  the  debtor  does  not  so  declare  himself  bank. 
<.  prnoKdin  A  are  commenced  against  him  as  such, 
lircitioa  to  the  chancellor,  by  one  creditor  to  the 
oiiotof  j^lOO,  or  two  or  more  to  the  amount  of 
Si).  And  in  case  the  petitionen  do  not  establish 
biikniptcy,  they  are  liable  for  the  costs  of  tiie 
^ifi^,  and  damages  to  the  party  petitioned 
u»t  The  act  extends  to  aliens,  denisens,  and  wo> 
&  On  a  petition  being  made,  the  lord  chancellor 
<hQt»  coounissioners,  to  take  charge  of  the  body, 
^aod  elfipcts  of  the  paity  petitioned  against 
tv  oommtsBioners  proceed  to  tidLe  testimony  that 
iHitioiierB  are  cmiitors,  that  the  debtor  is  a  mer- 
ttor  tnder  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute, 
)  that  be  has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy, 
tit  &CCS  beinif  established,  they  adjudge  that 
■  I  bankfupt,  and  give  notice  thereof  in  tSe  Lon- 
ifuctte.  The  (»ounisirioners  are  invested  with 
tv  (wen  for  gBttinjF  possession  of  the  bankrupt's 
^m  aod  effects.  They  assign  all  his  property, 
'  ukd  peisonal,  to  assignees  appointed  by  them- 
*^  aad  these  assignees  subsequently  assign  it  over 
^r  Bsngnees,  appointed  at  the  secona  meeting 
tbr  creditors,  in  case  of  such  other  assignees  being 
tppoioted,  and  approved  by  the  commissioneri. 
'vt^n.  whose  debts  are  not  due,  are  allowed  to 
*f  ibfm,  discoonting  interest  Sureties  and  bail 
Utt  bankrupt,  when  they  pay  the  whole  debt  for 
ivitbeyare  bound,  may  represent  their  claims  un- 
r  ttv  oxttmisBion,  and  receive  the  dividends  that 
^i  (Ah»rwise  have  been  assigned  to  the  party  to 
UQ  Uiey  pay  the  debt,  even  if  it  is  not  paid  until 
tf  tbt  coamisiion  issues.  Persons  holding  poli- 
*  ^  iasannoe  signed  by  the  bankrupt,  may  also 
'Mtt  their  claims,  and  if  the  contingency,  whereby 
^  votld  be  entitled  to  a  loss,  happens  before  the 
^««iQo  is  dosed,  their  cUims  will  be  allowed. 
t«i)Baicy  crediUir  is  also  admitted  to  prove ;  like- 
*wHi««oo  an  annuity  bond,  and  any  (^editor 
kne  ^\A  depends  upon  a  contingency,  if  the  con- 
^?^  take  cOect  pending  the  commission*  The 
'^^jMoe  made  to  Uie  assignees  will  transfer  to 
f^  ^the  beoeBt  of  the  creditor,  all  goods  of  any 
^  pn«n  in  the  possession  of  the  bankrupt  at  the 
^  <^ihe  feilare,  and,  by  permission  of  the  owner, 
^^1  to  beJong  to  the  bankrupt  Conveyances  and 


wfi^  made  by  the  bankrupt  after  he  shall  have 
■*•  inwlvent,  except  upon  consideration  of  mar- 
^<  or  other  good  oonaderation,  are  void,  and  the 
^^y  so  traosferred  is  disposed  of  by  the  assig- 
^  w  (he  benefit  of  the  crMlitors.  The  assignees 
j*?'^  their  election,  assume  any  subsisting  lease 
^'''  br  t^  baokrupt,  or  any  agreement  by  him  to 
l-tiase  laodi.    The  bankruptcy  dissolves  articles 


of  apprenticeship  entered  into  with  the  bankrupt, 
and  if  he  has  received  any  apprentice's  fee,  on  ac- 
count of  taking  an  apprentice,  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
it  is  returned  by  the  commissioners.  The  assignees 
may  execute  any  ppwers  vested  in  the  bauluupt, 
which  he  might  have  executed  for  his  own  benefit, 
if  the  bankrupt  was  trustee  of  property,  the  chancel- 
lor appoints  others  in  his  stead.  Conveyances  by, 
and  contracts  and  transactions  by  and  with,  tlie 
bankrupt,  bonufide,  and  executions  levied  more  than 
two  months  before  the  issuing  of  the  conmiission, 
though  after  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  are  valid  if  the 
other  party  had  no  notice  of  the  previous  act  of 
bankruptcy.  Payments  made  at  any  time  before  the 
bankruptcy  are  also  valid.  The  creditors  i^>point  a 
receiver  of  the  money,  the  proceeds  of  the  bankrupt's 

Eroperty.  The  money  must  be  vested  in  exchequer 
ills  on  interest,  if  so  directed  by  the  commissioners. 
The  first  dividend  is  made  at  the  end  of  twelve,  and 
the  final  one  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months.  In  case 
the  bankrupt  does  not  surrender  himself  within  forty- 
two  days  after  notice,  or  appear,  as  required,  from 
time  to  Ume,  to  be  examined  on  oath  before  the 
commissioners,  or  does  not  discover  all  his  property, 
or  deliver  up  all  his  books  and  papers  relating  there- 
to, or  conceals  and  embesdes  property  to  the  value 
of  ^10^  or  papers  relating  thereto,  he  is  deemed 
guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  be'transported  for  life, 
or  for  a  term  not  less  than  seven  years.  During  his 
examination,  an  allowance  is  made  to  him  for  the 
support  of  his  family.  The  bankrupt  is  absolutely 
discharged  from  all  his  debts  and  liabilities  subsisting 
at  the  time  of  his  becoming  bankrupt,  in  case  of  his 
obtaining,  and  the  lord  chancellor's  allowing,  a  cer- 
tificate (?  four^fifUis  in  number  and  value  of  creditors 
to  the  amount  of  i^^  each,  or,  after  six  months 
finom  the  time  of  his  last  examination,  of  three-fifUis 
in  number  and  value  of  such  creditors,  or  nine-tenths 
in  number  J  that  he  has  duly  surrendered,  and  in  all 
things  conformed  to  the  requisitions  of  the  act  All 
contracts  to  induce  creditors  to  sign  the  certificate 
are  void.  But,  if  it  be  a  second  case  of  the  debtor's 
bankruptcy,  his  certificate  will  not  exempt  his  future 
property  and  earnings  from  liability  to  his  creditors, 
unless  Uie  dividends  amount  to  fifteen  shilluiffs  in  the 
pound.  A  bankrupt  who  obtains  his  certificate,  if 
the  dividends  amount  to  ten  shillings  in  the  pound, 
js  allowed  five  percent  on  the  amount,  not  exceeding 
£400 ;  and  if  the  dividends  amount  to  twelve  shil. 
linffs  and  sixpence  in  the  pound,  he  is  allowed  seven 
and  a  half  per  cent,  not  exceeding  £500 ;  and  if  the 
dividends  amount  to  fifteen  sliillings  in  the  pound,  he 
is  allowed  ten  per  cent.,  not  exce^ng  £600:  but  if 
they  are  less  than  ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  he  is 
only  allowed  such  sum  as  the  assignees  and  commis- 
sioners may  think  fit,  not  over  three  per  cent,  nor 
exceeding  £300.  But  the  bankrupt  is  not  entitled 
to  a  certificate,  if  he  has  lost,  in  gambling,  within 
twelve  months,  £200,  or  £iiO  in  any  one  day  in  that 
time ;  or  if  he  has  lost  £200  in  stockjobbing,  or  has 
caused  false  entries  in  his  books,  and  mutilated  or 
&lsified  papers  to  defraud  his  creditors,  or  connived 
at  any  person's  proving  a  fictitious  debt  under  the 
commission.  If  the  bankrupt  or  his  friends  propose 
a  composition  which  is  accepted  by  nine-tenths  of 
his  creditors  in  number  and  value,  the  commission  of 
bankruptcy  will  be  superseded. 

Law  of  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  in  Scotland. 
1.  Bankruptcy  of  persons  engaged  in  trade.  By  54 
Geo.  III.  c  37,  a  judicial  pitx^ing*  called  seoues- 
tnition,  is  authorized  to  be  issued  by  the  court  of  ses- 
sion, on  the  petition  of  an  insolvent  trader  or  manu- 
facturer in  Scotland,  with  concurrence  of  a  creditor 
swearing  to  a  debt  of  £100,  or  of  a  creditor  to  that 
amount  without  the  concurrence  of  the  debtor,  pro- 
3  F— o 
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vided  the  insiilveiicy  have  been  followed  by  hnprison- 
ment,  absconding,  or  taking  sanctuaiy,  or  by  Uie 
execution  of  certain  judicial  warrants,  if  he  be  privi- 
leged fiom  arrest.  By  this  process,  the  whole  estates 
aim  e£focts  of  the  debtor,  real  and  personal,  are  placed 
under  siequestration,  to  the  effect  of  being  made  over 
to  a  trustee,  as  soon  as  the  creditors  can  meet  and 
dioose  a  fit  person;  for  which  purpose  a  day  is  ap- 
pointed, and  notice  given  in  the  saiette.  The  pro- 
perty is  in  the  meantime  manaffS  by  a  factor,  ap- 
pointed  by  the  creditors;  and  the  trustee,  when 
chosen,  has  the  whole  nroperty  as^gned  to  him,  and 
is  entitled  to  recover,  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors, 
all  property  and  effects  made  ^ver  to  confidential 
persons  after  insolvency,  or  conveyed  to  creditors  in 
satisfisbction  or  security  of  previous  debts,  within  two 
months  before  sequestration  or  imprisonment.  The 
trustee's  duty  is  to  bring  the  whole  estate  to  sale, 
with  certain  precautions ;  to  receive  and  investisate 
the  claims  of  the  creditors,  and  to  reject  or  admit 
them,  subject  to  review  of  the  court  of  session  by 
summary  petition.  At  certain  appointed  times,  he  is 
required  to  make  successive  dividends,  till  the  whole 
funds  shall  be  exhausted.  The  debtor  and  his  fiunily 
must  submit  to  public  examinations,  on  oath  before 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  his  trade  was  carried 
on ;  and  he  may  receive  a  judicial  protection  from 
arrest,  if  four-fifths  of  his  creditors  in  number  and 
value  shall  think  him  entitled  to  it,  and  the  trustee 
shall  certify  his  conduct  to  be  unexceptionable.  And 
on  the  same  conditions  he  may,  after  a  certain  time, 
be  discharged  of  all  his  debts  by  the  court,  after 
hearing  any  creditor  in  opposition.  The  whole  may 
also  be  superseded  by  composition,  if  such  be  assented 
to  by  nine-tenths  of  the  creditors  in  number  and 
value.— 2.  Bankruptcy  of  persons  not  engaged  in 
trade.  By  a  statute  1696,  c.  5,  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment provided,  that  any  person  oisolv^nt  and  impri- 
soned upon  caption,  or  taking  sanctuary,  or  absconding, 
or  defending  himself  by  force  i^inst  arrest,  shall  & 
deemed  a  buikrupt ;  and  the  eflect  of  this  is,  1st,  that 
no  preference  given  to  one  creditor  over  others  within 
two  months  previous  to  the  bankruptcy  shall  be  effec- 
tual ;  2d,  that  all  attachment  of  goods,  debts,  &c., 
within  the  same  term,  shall  be  unavailing  to  give 
preference  to  the  creditor  using  them;  Sd,  that  the 
debtor  may  apply  to  the  court  of  session  to  be  dis- 
charged fit>m  prison,  after  a  month's  imprisonment, 
on  mking  a  complete  cestio  bonorum,  or  surrender 
to  his  creditors  of  all  his  estates  and  effects ;  the 
court  having  power  to  judge  of  his  right  to  such  dis- 
charge, ana  to  prolong  his  imprisonment,  or  rather 
to  refuse  his  discharge,  according  to  his  conduct. 
His  future  acquisitions  are  liable  to  be  attached  by 
his  creditors. 

In  Holland,  there  has  existed,  since  1643,  in  Am- 
sterdam and  other  commereial  cities,  a  court  {Kamer 
van  detolade  BoedeU),  consisting  of  an  eaual  number 
of  lawyers  and  merchants,  who  assemole  twice  a 
week,  to  take  cognisance  of  the  bankruptcies  that 
may  occur.  When  a  person  becomes  insolvent,  this 
court  appoints  two  commissioners  (a  merchant  and  a 
lawyer),  to  take  charge  of  his  affiiiis,  who,  with  a 
secretary,  immediately  repair  to  the  bankrupt's,  seal 
up  and  make  an  inventory  of  his  property,  take  pos- 
session of  his  books,  &c  The  following  day,  they 
assemble  the  creditors  living  in  the  place,  and  make 
a  report ;  at  the  same  time  assigning  certain  days 
for  the  future  meetings  of  the  credSorB.  Two  or 
three  creditors  are  now  appointed  to  take  possession 
of  the  property  of  the  beuiduTipt  and  administer  it, 
and  attend  to  the  substantiation  of  claims.  From 
ttiis  time  the  bankrupt  has  a  month  to  propose  an 
accord  to  bis  creditors,  whidi  the  commissioners 
make  known  to  crediton,  abroad  and  at  home,  by 


public  advertisements.  If  a  creditor  lias  anj  objec- 
tions to  it,  he  must  urge  them  strenuously.  To  Isve 
any  respect  paid  them,  they  must  be  made  by  a 
principal  creditor,  whose  claims  amount  to  ooe-tfili 
or  one-sixth,  or  fay  two  or  more,  whose  joint  daian 
amount  to  one  twenty- fifth.  If  no  aoooid  is  cflecied, 
the  bankrupt  is  declared  insolvent  by  the  ooBUDit- 
sioners,  his  property  is  put  in  trust,  and  the  finwr 
sequestrators  are  changed  into  trustees,  who,  vith 
the  aid  of  a  book-keraer,  proceed  to  the  eiaminatiQn 
of  claims.  The  insolvency  is  now  reckoned  fitm 
the  sequestration,  and  all  transfers,  &c,  made  in  the 
four  weeks  previous,  are  regarded  as  null  and  voki 
These  trustees  now  ascertam  the  amount  of  property 
and  debts,  and  make  a  dividend,  though  the  last 
dividend  must  be  made  eighteen  mantra  after  thp 
assignment  The  allowance  made  the  banknipt  is 
from  three  to  ten  per  cent,  in  proportion  to  the  di- 
vidend; but  it  can  never  exceed  10,000  fiorins.  U 
the  baiduTipt  is  not  found  chargeable  with  firaod,  he 
may  obtain  a  certificate,  which  must  be  sigmd  by 
the  trustees,  and  the  creditors,  at  least  one  half  in 
number,  and  five^ighths  in  value,  or  five-eigbths  in 
number,  and  one-hidf  in  value,  and  which  net  only 
restores  him  to  his  former  standing,  but  secuns  him 
from  all  subseanent  demands  of  farmer  creifitors. 

Denmark,  also,  has  a  distinct  court  of  dirtribotieB 
{Skifierei),  which  appoints  trustees,  who  divide  the 
estate  of  the  bankrupt  among  the  creditors,  noder 
the  approbation  of  the  court.  No  creditor  can  be 
appointed  a  trustee. 

In  Sweden,  the  debtor,  from  the  time  of  giving 
notice  of  his  insolvency,  must  keep  his  house.  The 
creditors  of  the  place  and  neighbourhood  are  ibrtb- 
with  called  together ;  the.  bankrupt  makes  oaUi  ef 
his  property ;  and  the  estate  is  eiven,  in  pnrrisioml 
trust,  to  two  or  more  men.  ^1  the  crediton  are 
now  publicly  invited  to  prove  their  demands  at  the 
end  of  six  months.  The  creditors  must  appear,  b^ 
fore  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  fixed  day;  their  infbinir 
tion  is  read,  and,  if  possible,  on  the  aame  day,  oath 
is  made  of  the  justice  of  their  claims.  Twotnutees, 
chosen  by  the  creditors,  now  take  cbaife  of  tiw 
estate.  Three  weeks  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
creditors,  a  second  takes  place,  and,  fourteen  days 
afterward^  they  are  agatai  assembled,  and  reoeiTe  a 
dividend. 

Ail  these  laws  are  more  judicious  than  the  oodudoo 
German  law  on  the  same  sul^ect,  wfakdi  ia,  indeed, 
in  commercial  cities,  frequently  supcneded  by  special 
law.  The  delays  and  expenses  ot  the  Gennan  banlc- 
nipt  system  are  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and  evm 
the  most  equitable  judge  is  often  unable  to  prewiit 
firaud  and  abuse.  The  tedious  puhUc  dtaftaooa;  thf 
various  processes  of  liquidation ;  the  admittion  of 
legal  measures,  involving  delay ;  the  frequent  de- 
putes respecting  right  (n  priori^ ;— all  these  ha^e 
the  effect  of  inspiring  merchants,  foreignen  f»fc> 
ally,  with  a  dislike  ofthe  system,  and  indDciiig  tbea, 
if  possible,  to  come  to  a  voluntary  oompositian.  Mare 
than  half  the  estate  of  the  banknipt  is  often  exbavA- 
ed  by  the  costs,  or  by  the  unavoidable  delay  of  its 
conversion  into  money,  and  there  are  mstanofs  of  1(K) 
years  having  elapsed  before  a  final  settlement  Tbe 
punishment  of  negligent  and  fraudulent  bankrupts  is 
usually  confinement  in  prison  or  the  workhouse. 

Bankruptcy,    national.      See    NaimmU  Bonk' 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  baronet,  a  distinguisfaed  natmi- 
ist,  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  174a.  He  was  sprnof 
from  a  fiamUy  of  Swedish  origin,  which  had  lettW 
in  England  a  century  before,  and  from  which  U» 
attorney  and  tragic  poet  John  Banks  was  alsodeaoeod 
ed.  He  studied  at  Eton  and  Oxford  tiU  1761.  He 
then  visited  Hudson's  boy,  for  the  puipose  of  mnkitig 
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wafwchf  in  natnnl  hisiory,  and,  together  with  his 
liricnd  docmr  SoUiider,  aoonipaiiied  Cook  on  his 
raymgt  of  disoovay.  In  an  expedition  into  the  in« 
trrior  of  the  desolate  Terra  del  Fuego,  for  the  pur- 
paw  of  enmining  the  ooontry,  the  two  natunuists 
■■nowly  escaped  perishmg  with  cold.  B.  introduced 
the  hnMl^ree  into  the  American  islands,  and  he 
wRitp  the  hotaninti  observations  in  the  account  of 
Cook%  voyagea.  Jn  1771,  the  universay  of  Oxford' 
oonfefred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  oif  laws.  In 
1772,  he  TisHed  Iceland,  in  order  to  make  himseif 
aeqanlnled  with  its  natiual  productions.  After  the 
reslgnatioo  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  1778,  B.  was 
rhoaen  president  of  the  royal  society;  but,  ui  1784, 
he  waa  violently  assailed  by  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members,  on  accowit  of  his  behaviour 
towards  doctor  Hutton,  and  his  disregard  to  the 
mAthematica]  part  of  the  society.  In  1781,  he  was 
BBftde  a  naronet  The  French  diose  him  a  member 
<if  the  national  institute,  in  1801,  because  to  his  inter- 
rfjsion  they  owed  the  recovery  of  the  papers  of  La 
IVywiuae,  relating  to  his  voyage,  which  had  &Uen 
into  the  hands  oTthe  British.  Hb  library,  and  his 
ml  lections  in  natural  history,  are  unequaled.  Be- 
sides some  essays,  periodical  publications,  and  some 
contfibations  to  the  transactions  of  learned  societies, 
he  wrote  nothing  but  a  Short  Account  of  the  Causes 
of  the  Blight,  U>e  Mildew,  and  the  Rust  in  Com, 
ims.  He  died  June  19, 1820.  After  the  death  of 
Mr  Bmwn  his  librarian,  bis  collections  will  be  added 
to  the  British  museum. 

Basoes,  Thomas,  an  English  sculptor,  was  bom  in 
I73S.  He  studied  sculpture  witli  great  success,  in 
the  royal  academy,  ana  was  electra  to  be  sent,  as 
ooe  of  its  students,  to  Italy.  Here  he  executed 
■eveiml  excellent  pieces,  particularly  a  basto  relievo 
rrpnaenting  Caractaons  brought  prisoner  to  Rome,  in 
the  pease  aiton  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  a 
Copn  GBtchinc  a  botterily,  which  was  afterwards 
puwhnied  by  tne  empress  Catharine.  From  Italy  he 
repaired  to  Russia,  where  he  staid  for  two  years 
withoot  meeting  with  any  adequate  encouragement, 
wlm  he  returned  to  his  own  country.  Amcng  other 
voriLs  executed  by  him,  was  a  colosal  statue,  exhib- 
itii^  AdUUes  mooroing  the  loss  of  Briseis,  now  in 
the  hall  of  the  British  institution.  He  is  also  the 
scnlplar  of  the  admired  monument  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
io  Westminster  abbey.  Mr  Banks  was  elected  a 
■aeoBfaer  of  the  royal  academy  not  long  after  his  re- 
tvn  from  Ru»ia,  and  finished  a  life  of  arduous  exer- 
tion in  February,  1805. 

BAmr.    See  Ban. 

Baxxk  ;  an  island  in  the  English  channel,  near 
the  coast  of  France.     Lon.  4»  5&W, ;  lat  48»  25'  N. 

B  Airrm ;  a  word  found  in  all  the  modem  languages 
ef  western  Europe,  the  origin  of  which,  however,  is 
l^'veo  in  many  very  different  ways.  It  signifies  the 
rDimns  or  standard.  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  if 
a  ki>%fat  was  able  to  lead  ten  helmets,  i.  e.  ten  other 
knights,  against  the  enemy,  the  duke  {herzo^)  gave 
hiai  a  fannner,  and  he  was  called  a  banneret  (banner- 
kerr}.  In  some  republics,  banneret  or  standard- 
bearer  was  the  title  of  one  of  the  highest  oflicers,  as 
the  ^nt/almirre  of  Florence  and  other  Italian  repub- 
lic^  and  the  bannerherr  in  the  Swiss  republics.  Ban- 
netet,  in  England,  was  a  knight  made  in  the  field, 
with  the  ceremony  of  cutUng  off  the  point  of  his 
Maodtfd,  and  makinc  it  a  banner— a  custom  which 
hM  long  since  ceased.  Several  banners  are  fiimoos 
in  htsuiry,  as  the  Danish  banner,  taken  from  the 
Danp«  by  Alfred  the  Great,  the  orijlamme  (q.  v.),&c. 
f ^atholic  diorches  generally  have  their  banners. 

tUanvcuNjax ;  a  irillage  of  Saithmd,  in  Stiriing- 
drire.  Mated  on  the  Banmick,  famous  for  the  decisive 
faKlie  isQght  near  it  between  king  Robert  Bruce  of 


Scothuid  and  Edward  II.  of  England,  on  the  24lh 
July,1314,  in  which  the  English  vrere  deleated. 

Banquettb,  in  fortification ;  the  elevation  of  earth 
behind  a  parapet,  on  which  the  garrison  of  a  fortress 
may  stand,  on  the  approach  S  an  enemy,  in  or- 
der  to  fire  upon  them.  The  height  of  the  para- 
pet, above  the  banquette  (the  height  of  defence),  is 
usually  about  four  feet  six  inches ;  the  breadth  of 
the  banquette,  when  it  is  occupied  by  one  rank,  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet ;  when  it  is  occupied  by  two 
ranks,  four  to  six  feet.  It  is  frequently  made  double, 
that  is,  a  second  is  made  still  lower. 

Bakquo,  or  Bancbo  ;  thane  of  Lochaber,  the  grand- 
fiEither  to  Walter,  the  first  lord  high  steward  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  progenitor  of  the  royal  house  of  Stew- 
art. He  gained  several  great  victories  over  the 
Highlanders  and  Danes,  in  Uie  reign  of  Donald  VII., 
but  tarnished  his  glory  by  joining  Macbeth  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Utat  monarch.  He  was  murdered 
by  Macbeth,  about  1046. 

Bai«8  op  Matrimony  is  the  giving  public  notice,  or 
making  proclamation,  of  a  matrimonial  contract,  and 
the  intended  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  the  par- 
ties in  pursuance  of  such  contract,  to  the  end  that 
persons  objecting,  either  on  account  of  kindred, 
precontract,  or  wr  other  just  cause,  may  have  oppoi^ 
tunity  to  declare  such  ol^jections  before  the  marriage 
is  solemnised.  The  notice  is  given  either  by  procla- 
mation, viva  voce,  by  a  minister  or  some  public  offiot-r 
thereto  authorised,  in  some  reli^ous  or  other  public 
assembly,  or  by  posting  up  written  notice  in  some 
public  place. 

Baobab,  or  Babobab  ;  a  tree  {adansonia  dtgitaia^ 
Wild).  It  is  the  lugfst  production  of  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  trunk  is  not  above  twelve 
feet  high,  but  it  is  from  sixty  to  eighty-five  feet 
roimd ;  the  weight  of  the  lower  branches  bends  them 
to  the  ground,  so  that  they  form  a  hemispherical 
mass orverdure  about  ISO,  sometimes  150,  feet  in 
diameter.  The  flowers  are  in  proportion  to  the  sise  of 
the  tree,  and  followed  by  a  firuit  about  ten  inches  long. 
When  dry,  the  pulp,  by  which  the  seeds  are  sur- 
rounded, is  powdend,  and  brought  to  Europe  from 
the  Levant,  under  the  name  of  terra  figiUata  lernnia  ; 
the  seeds  are  called  gout, 

Baptbm.  As  most  symbolical  ceremonies  origi- 
nate from  customs  or  events  of  common  life,  which 
are  afterwards  chosen  to  represent  something  higher, 
baptism  originated  from  the  bathings  and  ablutions 
so  frrquenUy  practised  in  Asia,  and  which,  among 
all  the  sects  or  that  part  of  the  world,  whether  hea- 
thens, Jews,  or  Mohammedans,  have  obtained  a  reli- 
gious character.  Baptism  (that  is,  dipping^  immers- 
tngy  from  tlie  Greek  /3«rri»  was  usual  with* the 
Jews  even  before  Christ,  and  every  converted  heathen 
was  not  only  circumcised,  but  also- washed,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  his  entrance  into  the  new  religion  purified 
from  the  stains  of  his  former  life.  From  this  baptism 
of  proselytes,  however,  that  of  St  John  differs,  be- 
cause he  baptised  Jews,  also,  as  a  symbol  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  perfect  purification  from  sin.  Jesus  himself 
was  baptised  by  John,  as  were  probably  several  of 
his  apostles,  who  had  been  the  dL«ciples  of  St  John. 
Christ  hinuelf  never  baptised,  but  directed  his  dis- 
ciples to  administer  this  rite  to  the  converts,  using 
the  following  woids :  *'  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teacJi 
all  nations,  mptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  {Mait,  xxviii. 
19).  Baptism,  therefore,  became  a  religious  cere- 
mony among  Christians,  and  is  oonsideredas  a  sacra- 
ment by  nil  sects  which  acknowledge  sacraments.  In 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  the  form  of  baptism  was  very 
simple.  The  i^erson  to  be  Inptised  wns  dipped  in  a  rivrr 
or  vessel,  with  the  words  which  Christ  nad  ordentl, 
and,  to  express  more  fiiUy  his  cliange  of  cliaracUT, 
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graerally  adapted  a  new  name.  The  immersion  of 
Uie  whole  body  was  omitted  only  in  the  case  of  the 
aick,  who  could  not  leave  their  beds.  In  this  case, 
sprinkling  was  substituted,  which  was  called  dinic 
haptUm.  The  Greek  church,  as  well  as  the  schis- 
matics in  the  East,  retained  the  custom  of  immersing 
the  whole  body ;  but  the  Western  church  adopted, 
in  the  13th  century,  the  mode  of  baptism  by  sprink- 
ling, which  has  hiea  continued  by  the  Protestants, 
the  Baptists  (q.  v.)  only  excepted.  The  introduction 
of  this  mode  of  baptism  was  owing  to  the  great  in- 
convenience which  arose  from  the  immersion  of  the 
whole  body  in  the  northern  climates  of  Europe.  The 
custom  of  sprinkling  thrice,  in  the  administration  of 
the  rite,  spread  with  the  dlfiuskm  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  In  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  when,  generally  speaking,  adults  only  joined 
the  new  sect,  the  converted  (catechumens,  q.  v.)  were 
diligently  histructed ;  the  power  of  this  sacrament 
to  procure  perfect  renussion  of  sins  was  taught,  and, 
while  some  converts  delayed  their  baptism  fitim  a 
feeling  of  sinfulness  not  yet  removed,  others  did  the 
same  Irom  the  wish  to  gratify  corrupt  desires  a  little 
longer,  and  to  have  their  sins  fiorgiven  all  at  once. 
But  the  doctrine  of  St  Augustine,  that  the  unbap- 
tised  were  irrevocably  damned,  changed  this  delay 
into  haste,  and  made  the  baptism  of  children  general. 
The  d«ith  of  a  martyr,  however,  who  perishra  while 
yet  a  catechumen,  was  accounted  equally  effectual 
for  salvation  with  baptism.  This  was  called  ias^wina 
Manguhui  (baptism  oK  blood,  q.  v.).  When,  in  toe  5th 
century,  Christianity  became  more  firmly  established, 
and  the  fear  of  the  relapse  of  Christian  proselytes 
into  their  former  fiuth,  which  had  so  often  occurred 
in  the  period  of  persecutioa,  diminished,  the  baptism 
of  chiloKtn  became  still  more  general,  and  is  now  the 
common  custom  of  Christians,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Baptists.  In  America,  however,  it  is  not  so  uni- 
versally practised  as  in  Europe.  The  abuse  of  this 
rite  by  the  Montanists,  in  Anica,  who  baptised  even 
the  dead,  could  be  abolished  only  by  severe  punish- 
ments ;  but,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  prac- 
tice of  baptising  church-bells  continues  to  this  day-— 
a  custom  ¥^ich  first  came  into  use  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury. This  is  done  firom  the  belief  that  the  ringing 
of  such  bells  during  a  thunder-storm  serves  to  protect 
the  neigfabourfaoodT  As  baptism  is  a  sacrament,  and 
considued  by  the  Catholics  so  very  efficacious,  the 
Romish  church  has  strictly  prohibited  the  re-baptism 
of  baptiied  heretics,  on  their  conversion  to  Catholi- 
cism. Anti-trinitarians,  only,  are  to  be  baptised 
again.  Protestants,  of  course,  acknowledge  the  vali- 
dity of  the  baptism  of  other  Protestant  sects,  as  well 
as  of  that  of  the  Catholic  chivch.  The  Roman  and 
Greek  Catholics  consecrate  the  water  of  baptism,  but 
Protestants  do  not.  The  exorcism  (q.  v.)  isnotabo- 
lished  in  aU  Protestant  countries.  The  act  of  bap- 
tism is  accompanied  only  with  the  formula,  that  the 
penon  is  baptised  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost ;  but  this  act,  amon^  most  Chris- 
tians, is  preceded  by  a  confession  of  fiiith,  made,  by 
the  sponsors,  in  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  bap- 
tised, if  a  child.  Even  in  the  ancient  church,  every 
person,  when  baptised,  was  attended  by  a  Christian 
friend  of  the  same  sex,  who  became  responsible  for 
the  &ith  of  the  new  Christian,  and  promised  to  take 
care  of  his  spiritual  welfare.  The  form  still  remains, 
though  the  promise  is  not  very  strictly  complied  with 
in  most  eases.  After  baptism  in  the  Catholic  church, 
the  baptised  person  receives  milk  and  honey,  as  a 
symbol  of  his  spiritual  youth ;  and  the  spiritual  privi- 
leges which  he  acquires  as  a  Christian  are  all  indi- 
cated by  symbols ;  thus  the  salt  of  wisdom  is  pven, 
the  garment  of  innocence  is  put  on,  &c.  The  Catholic 
church  acknowledges  three  kinds  of  baptism,  Uuit  of 


water,  fire,  and  blood  {htntitma  /Ivrnmit,  ^ 
»anguini»).  The  first  is  toe  common  one ;  the  se- 
cond is  perfect  love  of  God,  connected  with  a  sinoefe 
and  ardent  desire  to  be  baptised ;  the  third  is  the 
martyrdom  of  a  catechumen  for  the  Christlaii  &ith. 
All  three  are  equal  in  their  effect  The  RoBiali 
church  acknowledges,  that  all  persons  not  baptised 
are  damned,  even  infiuits ;  but  it  does  not  state  what 
they  are  to  suffer ;  for  even  St  Augustine,  the  stern- 
est and  severest  preacher  of  this  aoctrine,  deenwd  it 
hard  that  those  who  had  not  yet  sinned  shonld  be 
damned  for  eternity  in  consequence  of  tlie  sin  of 
Adam;  and  he  thinks  that  their  suffering  will  be 
slight.  Some  sdioUstic  theologians  have  tbougfat 
that  the  pain  they  were  to  endure  would  consist  in 
separation  from  God.  The  Jansenists  believe  in  the 
total  damnation  of  infiints  not  baptised.  Dante,  who 
so  strictly  adhered  to  the  dogmas  of  his  chorcfa,  but 
always  retained  his  sensibility  to  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, gives,  in  the  fourth  canto  of  his  iii/rnM,  a 
place  to  all  virtuous  heathens,  and  in&nts  not  bap- 
tised, separate  from  the  other  pert  of  hell ;  and  it  is 
easily  seen  with  what  reluctance  he  placed  tfaem  there. 

Baptism  op  Blood.  Tertullian  gave  this  name  to 
martyrdom  before  h^tism,  and  to  the  death  of  mar- 
tyrs in  general,  which  he,  and,  after  him,  other 
Christian  fethers,  considered  as  another  and  mote 
effectual  baptism  for  purificaUon  from  sins,  and 
urgently  recommended  to  believers. 

Baptism  by  Fire.  This  phrase,  used  by  John  the 
Baptist,  has  given  rise  to  much  oooiectore.    The 

S^nerality  of  the  fiithers  hold,  that  beiieven,  faefivp 
ey  enter  paradise,  must  pass  through  a  certain  fin*, 
which  is  to  purify  them  from  all  pollutions  renaiBhig 
unexpiated.  But  some,  with  St  Basil,  undcistand  ii 
of  the  fire  of  hell ;  others  of  that  of  tribulatiOD  and 
temptation ;  while  a  few  will  liave  it,  with  St  Chiy- 
sostom,  to  denote  abundance  of  graces.  Some  np- 
pose  it  to  mean  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
apostles,  in  the  form  of  fiery  tongues ;  others  main- 
tain that  the  word /fre  is  an  interpolation,  and  that 
the  true  reading  of  the  text  is, ''  He  that  shall  cone 
after  me  will  baptise  you  with  the  Holy  GbosL** 

Baptists  ;  a  Protestant  sect,  distinguished  by  their 
opinions  reelecting  the  mode  and  subjects  of  bap- 
tism. With  regara  to  the  former,  they  naintaia  the 
necessity  of  unmerston,  from  the  signification  of  the 
word  fiafrriitt,  to  dip,  used  by  the  sacred  writers ; 
from  the  performance  of  the  rite  in  rivers  in  the  pri- 
mitive ages,  and  from  the  phraseology  used  in  de- 
scribing the  ceremony.  With  regard  to  the  sulgects, 
they  consider  that  baptism  ought  not  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  children  nor  infants  at  all,  nor  to  adults  in 
general,  but  to  those  only  who  profess  rrpentanoe 
and  &ith.  This  they  defcmd  from  the  language  of 
scripture,  '<  Repent,  and  be  baptised,"  &C.,  and  from 
the  existence  ot  catechumens  in  the  andent  churches, 
who  were  instructed  before  they  were  baptised. 
They  are  sometimes  called  Anit-peedobavtuiMy  to  ex- 
press their  variance  from  those  who  aefimd  infant 
tiaptism,  and  who  are  called  PtedohapHsU.  The 
peculiar  senUments  of  this  denomination  have  spn«d 
so  much  among  other  sects,  that  we  find  Bapir4s 
equally  among  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  TriuUaii- 
ans  and  Unitarians. 

The  Baptists,  of  all  descriptions,  adopt  the  Inde- 
pendent or  Congregational  fonn  of  diurch  govenn- 
ment,  and  all  t&ir  ecclesiastical  assemblies  Ssdaim 
any  right  to  interfere  with  the  concerns  of  individual 
cliurches.  The  meetings  of  the  members  of  diffrrrnt 
congregations  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
advice,  and  not  for  the  general  government  of  the 
whole  body. 

The  Particular  Baptists  of  England,  the  Ba|iti^^ 
of  Scothind  and  Ireland,  tlie  Associated  llapcisLs  uf 
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AmfTka,  and  some  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptists,  are 
CalTiaistic.  The  other  classes  are  Arminian,  or  at 
Iftst  not  Calvinistic.  All,  except  some  of  the  Chrii- 
ikm  Society,  are  Trinitarians.  The  Free-will  Bap- 
tists, the  ChrisHan  Society,  and  some  of  the  General 
Baptitfs  of  England,  admit  of  open  communion:  the 
uliier  bodies  dodtne  communion  with  any  Christians 
but  Baotists.  Some  of  the  principal  divisions  are  the 
P^uticular  Baptists,  who  adopt  the  doctrine  of  parti- 
cular election ;  the  Geoerai  Baptists,  who  profess 
(he  doctrine  of  universal  redemption.  Some  of  the 
chorchn  of  the  hitter  have  three  orders,  separately 
onkiaed-Hoessenn^ers,  elders,  and  deacons.  The 
Asndated  or  Calvinistic  Baptists  of  America  are  the 
BMst  numerous  denomination  in  the  United  States. 
Tiiey  had,  in  1824,  about  150  associations,  in  which 
ut  more  than  9000  churches,  about  2500  preachers, 
ind  iSOfiOO  communicants.— The  Seventh-day  Bap- 
tists, or  Sabbatarians,  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week.  The  Free-will  Baptists  profess  the  doctrine 
of  free  nlvation.  The  first  church  of  this  order  was 
gatherad  in  New  Hampshire  (United  States),  in  1780; 
and  there  were,  in  1824,  10,000  communicants  in 
the  United  States.  The  CkrisHan  Society  is  Anti- 
Ulvinistic  and  Anti-trinitarian.  The  first  church 
was  founded,  in  1803,  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  the 
■uober  of  communicants,  in  1824,  was  about  20,000. 
Their  drarcfaes  have  onaniied  the  General  Christian 
Cooferenoe.  They  pn%s8  to  reject  useless  fonns 
and  ceremonies,  to  use  scriptural  expressions,  and 
disclaim  aU  creeds  and  articles  of  &ith.— The  Tunk- 
m  are  dtstincuished  lor  their  simplicity  of  dress  and 
BHUMft,  aad  for  wearing  beards. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  reformation,  the  subject 
of  infiuA  baptism  was  discuaMd.  The  Anabaptists 
(q.  v.)  are  not,  however,  to  be  confounded  with  the 
BaptiilB,  by  whom  their  principles  were  expressly 
diKiaimed.  The  persecuUon  of  dissenters,  in  the 
mgn  of  Eltabeth,  gave  rise  to  the  foundation  of  the 
fint  rpgubr  church  of  this  sect,  though  their  princi- 
ples had  prevailed  much  earlier.  We  may  date  the 
finA  public  aduiowledgment  of  the  Baptists  as  dis- 
tinct finxB  the  AnabafSists  from  their  petition  to  pai^ 
lisMt  in  162a  In  1623,  they  are  described  as 
onyiag  an  external  appearance  of  holiness,  as  de- 
njing  the  doctrines  of  prodestination,  reprc^tion,  &c. 
U  a  therefore  probable  that  the  Baptists  of  that  time 
vHe  General  Baptists.  The  year  1633,  provides  us 
with  the  earliest  records  remaining  of  the  formatioo 
of  a  Paiticnbu"  Baptist  church  in  London.  Between 
thew  two  denominations,  there  never  has  been  much 
inurcoune.  Both  of  them  have  repeatedly  and 
poblidy  disclaimed  anabaptism.  The  Fbrticular 
Biptisu  have  never  had  any  material  dispute  amongst 
thrir  members,  except  upon  a  point  agitated  also 
UMigit  the  General  Baptists-4hat  of  mixed  oom- 
BODioo :  the  question  is,  whether  persons  baptised 
in  iafrncy,  and  not  re-baptited  at  full  age,  may  be 
•dmiftted  to  partake  the  sacrament  in  their  congre- 
f!»tMms.— The  whole  number  of  Baptist  churches  in 
(he  Unitad  States  was,  in  1824,  about  5600;  that  of 
the  oommunicants  about  407,684.  (For  information 
« the  peculiar  tenets  of  tlie  Baptists,  see  the  works 
ofDnGiU  and  Gale,  Abraham  Booth,  and  Wall's 
Huttry  %f  In/ant  Bawiitm.  See,  also,  AnabapHtt 
wuiMitmm.) 

Bjia  ;  the  partition  which  separates  the  members 
ofa  oout  from  those  who  have  to  report  or  to  hear. 
The  British  pariiament,  also,  has  at  its  entrance  such 
hui ;  and  the  national  convention  of  France  adopted 
thw  airangement,  and  the  custom  of  summoning 
brfare  their  bar  all  from  whom  it  desired  information. 
This  cucraachment  on  the  executive  and  judiciary 
™Khfs  <if  government,  by  a  body  whose  proper 
Iwincai  was  deliberataon  and  discussioo,  was  the 


cause  of  many  of  the  horrors  of  the  revolution.  At 
the  time  when  fifty  lives  were  dally  sacrificed,  in 
Paris,  under  Robespierre,  when  the  monster  Carrier, 
at  Nantes,  caused  300  innocent  children  to  be  drown- 
ed in  one  night,  the  national  convention  had  not  the 
courage  to  expel  the  wretches  who  hitemipted  their 
labours  by  singing  patriotic  songs  at  the  bar.  How- 
ever, on  the  16th  March,  1794,  they  issued  a  decree 
^^te  dorenavarU  on  n'entendra  plus  d  la  barre  de  la 
Conveniion  que  la  raison  en  prose. 

Barabhibans;  a  tribe 
of  Tartars,  who  seem 
to  derive  their  name 
from  the  Barabaian  de- 
sert. They  live  on  the 
banks  of  Uie  river  Ir- 
tisch,  and  subsist  chief- 
*r^       V  v^Yji  *   T    n      ly  <Mi  fish  and  the  pro- 
^iJj^^M^rF  9   A'^0      duce  of  their   herds. 
The  lakes  of  the  Ba- 
rabaian desert  supply 
them  abundantly  with 
the  former  commodity. 
They  are  still  a  rude 
and  uncultivated  tribe, 
beyond  the  sphere  of 
F^iropean  civilisation, 
and  like  all  savages  are 
fond  of  personal  orna- 
_^      ments.   The  subjoined 
■^^  cut  represents  the  cos- 
tume of  a  female  Ba- 
rabinsian. 
Barataria  ;  a  bay  and  island  of  Louisiana,  on  the 
north  side  of  tlie  gulf  of  Mexico ;  55  miles  N.  W. 
of  the  Balise ;  Ion.  gO»  W. ;  hit  29«  N.    The  bay  is 
about  18  miles  in  length,  and  at  its  entrance  is  the 
island,  which  is  a  strong  military  position,  and  affiords 
a  safe  and  capacious  harbour  for  merdunt  vessels, 
and  light  ships  of  war.    This  isUmd  was  the  noted 
resort  of  La  Fitters  piratical  squadron,  by  whom  it 
was  fortified  at  both  ends,  in  1811.    The  adjacent 
country  is  an  open,  level  region,  and  to  the  north  is  a 
fine  tract,  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar. 
Barb.    See  Horse, 

Barbadov,  one  of  tlie  Caribbees,  and  the  roost 
eastern  of  the  West  India  islands,  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  but  belonging  to 
the  British,  was  settled  by  the  latter  in  1605.  It  lies 
20  leagues  £.  of  St  Vincent,  28  S.  E.  of  Martinique ; 
Ion.  590  W. ;  lat.  13*  10^  N.  It  is  21  mUes  long, 
and  14  broad,  containing  106,470  acres,  most  of 
which  is  under  cultivation.  It  is  divided  into  eleven 
parishes,  and  contains  four  towns,  vis.  Bridgetown, 
the  capital,  Speight's  Town,  Austin's  Town,  and 
Jamestown.  Pooulation,  in  1786,  16,167  whites, 
838  free  people  of  colour,  and  62,1 15  shives :  in  181 1 , 
16,289  whites,  3,392  free  people  of  colour,  and 
62,258  shives ;  total,  81,939.  Slaves  in  1817, 77;^3. 
Acoordmg  to  Humboldt's  tables,  prepared  in  1823-24, 
B.  contained  21,000  free  persons  and  79,000  sbives ; 
total,  100,000.— The  climate  is  very  hot,  but  the  air 
is  pure,  and  moderated  by  the  constant  trade  winds ; 
but  it  is  subject  to  dreadful  hurricanes.  The  soil  in 
the  low  lands  is  black,  somewhat  reddish  in  the  shal- 
low parts,  on  the  hills  of  a  chalky  marl,  and  near  the 
sea  generally  sandy.  Of  this  variety  of  soil,  the 
black  mould  is  best  suited  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  cane,  and,  with  the  aid  of  manure,  has  given 
as  great  returns  of  sum*,  in  &vourable  seasons, 
as  any  hi  the  West  IiMies,  the  prime  lands  of  St 
Christopher's  excepted.  The  houses  of  the  planters 
are  very  numerous  all  along  the  country,  which,  with 
the  luxuriant  productions  cl  tlie  soil,  and  the  gently- 
sweUing  hills,  form  a  delightful  scene.    The  average 
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annual  exports  for  eight  yrars,  from  1740  to  1748, 
were  13,948  hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  13  c\vt.  eadi, 
1:^,884  puncheons  of  mm,  of  100  gallons  each,  60 
hogsheads  of  molasses,  4,667  bags  of  ginger,  600bags 
of  cotton,  and  327  gourds  of  aloes.  The  exports,  on 
an  average,  ui  1784,  1785,  and  1786,  had  fallen  to 
9,554  hogsheads  of  sugar,  5,448  puncheons  of  rum, 
6,320  bags  of  singer,  8,331  bags  of  cotton,  exclusive 
of  some  smali^  articles.  Value  of  exports  in  1809, 
i£450,700;  in  1810,  £271,597.  Imports  in  1809, 
i^288,412 ;  in  1810,  ^311,400.— The  Moravians  have 
two  missionaries,  and  the  Methodist  society  one,  on 
this  island.  (See  fVest  Indies.)  Much  information 
on  this  island  is  to  be  found  in  Mr  Wilberforce's  re- 
port to  parliament.  It  is  thought  that  Barbadoes 
reached  its  summit  of  prosperity  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Barbabelu.     See  Giorgume, 

Barbarian.  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  /3a(/3a«9f 
to  every  one  who  spoke  their  language  badly.  The 
term  was  afterwards  applied  to  ail  toreign  nations ; 
and,  as  the  civilisation  of  Greece  was  really  mucli 
higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  nations,  the  idea 
ofntde,  iilHeraie,  unchnlized,  soon  connected  itself 
with  the  word.  The  Romans,  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  imitated  the  Greeks,  and  apoiied  the 
term  barharut  to  all  nations  except  themselves  and 
the  Greeks-^the  two  most  ctviiieed  states  of  antiqui- 
ty. This  word,  however,  did  not  always  convey  the 
idea  of  something  odious ;  thus  Plautus  calls  Naevius 
barbarttm  poetam,  because  he  had  not  written  in 
Greek.  Cicero  {ad  Dtv.  ix.  3.)  uses  the  word  barbari 
in  reference  to  illiterate  persons,  without  taste ;  and 
we  still  apply  the  term  barbarism  to  an  expression 
which  offends  the  rules  of  a  language.  The  signifi- 
cation of  cruelty,  implied  in  the  word,  is  of  modem 
origin.  Arrogant  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  to  apply  a 
term  of  contempt  to  every  foreigner,  a  similar  usage 
has  existed,  and  still  exists  to  a  certain  degree, 
among  the  European  nations.  These,  for  a  long  time, 
applinl  the  term  savage,  or  some  corresponding  word, 
to  all  nations  who  had  not  received  the  Christian  faith; 
and,  even  at  the  present  time,  Christian  nations  ge- 
nerally  seem  to  consider  themselves  released  from  Uie 
ordinary  rules  of  morality,  when  they  have  to  deal 
with  nations  of  another  religion.  If  the  ancients  ap- 
pear to  us  arrogant  in  this  respect,  we  must  not  for- 
get tliat  they  never  looked  upon  the  barbarians  in 
Uie  light  of  inferior  beings ;  never  spoke  of  them, 
nor  conducted  themselves  towards  tliem,  in  the  style 
which  the  Spaniards  have  used  towards  the  batia- 
rians  of  America,  and  many  other  nations  besides 
them  towards  the  barbarians  of  Africa. 

Barbakino,  Francesco  da;  one  of  the  earliest  Ita- 
lian poets.  He  was  bore  at  Barbaiino,  in  Tuscany, 
in  1264)  and  studied  jurisprudence  at  Padua  and  Bo- 
logna. He  was  employed  as  an  ecclesiastical  law- 
yer, and  liad  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  conferred 
on  him  by  pope  Clement  V.  He  is  reckoned  among 
the  founders  of  Italian  literature,  on  account  of  his 
poem  entitled  DocumenH  ^Amore,  which  relates  to 
moral  philosophy.  It  was  first  printed  bt  Rome,  in 
1640,  by  (Jbaidini.  The  greateT  part  of  bis  works 
are  lost.  Barbarino  died  oi  the  plague  at  Florence, 
in  1348. 

Barbarossa;  emperor  of  Germany.  See  Fre. 
deric  I. 

Barbarossa,  Aruch  or  Home ;  the  son  of  a  rene- 
gado  of  Lenmos,  and  a  noted  pirate.  Having,  by  his 
success  in  piracy  on  the  coast  of  Barlnry,  made  him- 
self master  of  twelve  galleys  stoutly  manned  with 
Turks,  he  rendered  himself  so  formidable,  that  Selim 
Eutemi,  ruler  of  the  country  about  Algiers,  called  in 
his  assistance  against  the  Spanianls.  Being  admitted 
into  Algiers  with  his  men,  he  caused  Selim  to  be 
strangled  in  a  bath,  and  himself  to  be  proclaimed 


king.  He  acted  with  Uie  grratest  tyranny,  which 
produced  a  revolt  among  the  Arabs,  who  sought  the 
aid  of  the  king  of  Tunis.  This  confederacy  was  de- 
feated, and  Tunis  itself  taken,  of  which  B.  also 
declared  himself  the  sovereign.  He  then  marefaed 
to  Tremecen,  the  prince  of  which  he  also  defeMed, 
and  was  admitted  into  their  capital  by  the  people,  who 
first  beheaded  their  fugitive  Idng.  The  next  heir  of 
Tremecen  then  applied  for  aid  to  Gomares,  governor 
of  Onin  for  Charles  V.,  who  marched  with  a  povier- 
ful  army  towards  Tremecen.  B.  leaving  Che  foiiu 
with  his  Turks,  to  meet  this  new  enemy;  the  people 
shut  the  gates ;  on  which  he  endeavoured  to  fly,  but, 
being  overtaken,  fought  like  a  lion  in  the  toils,  and 
was  cut  to  pieces,  with  all  his  Turks,  in  the  44th  year 
ofhisage,  A.  D.  1518. 

Barbarossa,  Hayradin  or  Khayr  Eddhi ;  younj^r 
brother  of  the  preceding.  He  was  left  by  Aruch  to 
secure  Algiers,  when  he  marched  against  Tonis,  and, 
on  his  death,  was  proclaimed  king  in  his  pUce. 
Finding  his  authority  insecure,  he  made  application 
to  the  Ottoman  sultan  Soliman,  offering  to  reooCTiir 
his  superiority,  and  become  tributary,  pcovi&d  a 
force  was  sent  to  him  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in 
his  usurpation.  Soliman  agreed  to  his  proposals,  and, 
ordering  him  a  reinforcement  of  janiiaries,  invested 
him  with  the  dignity  of  viceroy  or  pacha  over  the 
kingdom  of  Algiers.  Thus  reinforced,  Hayradin 
built  a  wall  for  the  improvement  of  the  faaiboiir, 
strenjg^ened  it  with  fortifications,  and  may  be  deemed 
the  founder  of  that  mischievous  seat  of  piracy,  as  it 
has  ever  since  existed.  Such  was  his  repotation  fin- 
naval  and  military  talents,  that  Soliman  U.  made  hia 
his  capitan  pacha.  In  tliis  capacity,  he  signalisHl 
himself  by  a  long  course  of  exploits  against  the  Vene- 
tians and  Genoese;  and,  in  1543,  when  Fmacis  I. 
made  a  league  with  Soliman,  B.  left  ConstanUnoolr, 
and,  with  a  powerful  fleet,  having  the  French  amno- 
sador  on  board,  took  Reggio,  and  sacked  the  coast 
of  Italy.  In  conjunction  with  the  French,  he  also 
besieged  and  took  Nice,  and  refitting  during  the 
winter  at  Toulon,  again  ravaged  the  coast  and  islanfti 
of  Italy  in  the  ensuing  spruig,  and  returned  with 
many  prisoners  and  much  spoil  to  ConstantinQpie. 
From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  declined  activ«  ser- 
vice, and  to  have  given  himself  up  to  a  voluptnoos 
life  among  his  fenude  captives,  imtil  the  age  of  eighty, 
when  he  died,  and  his  successor  Hassan  became  pos- 
sessed of  his  authority  and  riches.  With  the  feracity 
of  a  Turk  and  a  corsair,  he  possessed  some  geneixms 
sentiments,  and  obtained  a  character  fur  hoooiir  and 
fidelity  in  his  engagements. 

Barbary  States.  The  states  of  Barbary  lie  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  westerly  from  Egypt,  a.^ 
far  as  the  Atlantic  ocean.  They  are  Tripoli  (oxlul- 
ing  Barca),  Tunis,  Algiers,  Fes,  and  Morocco.  They 
have  been,  till  hitely,  except  some  little  republics  in 
Barca,  all  seats  of  tlie  military  despoUsm  of  the 
Turks  and  Moors.  This  tract  of  land,  741^650  sqpmrt 
miles,  is  intersected  by  the  Atlas  mountains,  whose 
highest  summits  are  constantly  covered  with  soov. 
The  loftiest  among  them,  not  lar  from  the  city  of  Mo- 
rocco, is  12,000  feet  high.  On  the  coast,  a  mihl, 
healthy,  spring-like  breoe  prevails  the  whole  year, 
except  in  July  and  Au^n^  when  the  snfibcatlng 
south  wind  blows.  The  phigue  is  never  genenteS 
here,  but  is  brought  from  Constantinople. 

The  ground  is  fruitful  in  tliose  phtces  where  it  is 
watered  by  riven  running  from  tJie  Atlas  mountaim 
into  the  Mediterranean.  From  July  tall  October, 
when  all  other  plants  are  scorched  up  by  the  son, 
the  oleander  still  survives  to  enliven  ihe  landscape. 
In  winter,  the  ground  is  watered  by  freqonH  mad 
violent  showers.  In  January,  the  meadows  are 
alixiuly  adorned  with  verdure.    In  April  and  May, 
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he  vfaole  oomitiT  is  coTered  with  flowers.  The 
tuviCureaiKl  wannth  impart  to  the  productions  of  tiie 
oil  an  uDeoiiiiiian  Tigour  and  exuberant  growth. 
Wic7  is  Che  most  important  productioq.  Wheat,  maise, 
nill^  xioe,  and  a  kuid  of  pulse  (in  Spanish,  gar- 
««c««),  which  is  eaten  roasted,  in  large  quantities, 
ri>  geoefally  cultivated.  The  Indian  fig-tree,  which 
ike«  root  easily,  forms  in^>enetrable  hedges  for  gar- 
mi  and  Tineyaids.  The  vhie  stretches  itself  in 
rautiinl  winfings,  from  one  tree  to  another.  Its 
Mok  is  often  as  hirge  as  that  of  a  common  sised 
w.  Everywhere  are  seen  weU-cultivated  olive- 
unims.  The  pomegninates  are  three  times  as  large 
i  to  Italy.  Excellent  oranges  ripen  in  great  quan- 
tk^  Melons,  cucumbers,  cabbages,  lettuce  abound, 
"lie  artichofce  frovn  wild.  The  henna  is  raised  m 
k  gankns.  The  acorns  of  the  ^ercus  balloUa, 
^  a  lugh  trank,  an  article  of  food  of  the  inhabi. 
uas,  tsste  like  wild  chestnuts.  The  tall  tapering 
ypfMs,  the  cedar,  the  almond-tree,  the  white  mul- 
nry-tree,  the  huHgofera  glimca  (which  is  important 
c  dyeing),  the  emeraria  of  the  meadows  (which  is 
tasxas  against  the  stone),  the  fragrant  cishu,  the 
^irndid  cmctui^  fgttm  every  where.  The  hills  are 
Mtred  with  thyme  and  rosemary,  which  purify  the 
kf,  aod  serre  for  firewood.  In  all  directions  are 
tfl  bodies  of  idiite  roses,  from  which  is  extracted 
^  purest  essence.  The  sugar  cane  flourishes  excel- 
JiUy.  An  inferior  variety  of  this,  called  fo/tjnan, 
tchfs  a  considerBble  height,  and  is  more  Juicy  than 
0}  other  in  the  worid.  The  lotns  and  the  palm-tree 
(r  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  hihabitants. 
V  &A-palm  grows  on  the  whole  coast ;  the  date- 
•UB,  in  the  parts  which  lie  nearer  to  the  desert  of 
ihra.  Ther«  are,  along  the  coast,  woods  of  the 
ok  tree.    Gum  is  obtained  fixrni  the  acacia  tree. 

.UsQDg  the  useful  animals,  the  camel  holds  the 
i^boi  place.  Greater  care  might  be  bestowed  on 
>•  hmding  of  bones  and  buflSloes.  Sheep,  with 
A  tiOs,  are  oommon.  Wild  boars  and  many  other 
"vott  of  game  are  abundant  In  the  interior  of  the 
*mri  are  spes,  jackals,  hyenas,  lions,  panthers, 
wn,  and  the  genUe  gaaelles.  Ostriches  live  in 
» desert,  Bifds  are  numerous,  as  are,  also,  locusts, 
>tSi  lies,  bags,  toads,  and  serpents,  the  latter  from 
*e  (0  twelve  Mi  long ;  river  and  sea  fish  and  turtles 
1  ^hindance.  The  bees  deposit  excellent  honey  in 
ht  racks  snd  trees.  Tlieartof  mining  is  neglected; 
a  there  is  mnch  iron,  copper,  leao,  tin,  sulphur, 
|UiT  Bincsnl  spiings,  much  gypsum,  limestone,  good 
^  8cc,  together  with  salt  from  springs  ana  the 
<k.  ID  abunmnoe. 

Tbji  rxtensiYe  and  beautiful  country,  separated 
"ua  Europe  only  by  a  sea  of  no  great  width,  has 
ftrs  bem  the  centra  of  an  advanced  civilization.  It 
<«  (fistingi^ed  for  prosperity^  population,  and 
*^tadtry,  under  the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vandals, 
m  Anbians.  Its  commercial  sdvantages  are  very 
^>L  Its  interoonrse  with  the  coasts  of  Europe  is 
«  Bxve  easy  and  quick  than  the  intercourse  of  those 
«a«  with  their  own  capital  cities,  and  the  tianspor- 
"^^  of  goods  is  less  expensive  from  Marseilles  and 
>^B«  to  Tunis  and  Algiers  than  to  Paris,  or  even  to 
■BiA  aod  Milan.  Calo  showed  to  the  Roman  senate 
™  %9  which  were  gathered  Under  the  walls  of 
'«iia|>« ;  yd  this  fruit,  except  in  its  dried  state,  is 
!*  «libl»^afker  three  days  from  the  time  of  gathering. 
^vhoic  country  can  support  sixty  millions  of  in- 
^^^Xits,  and  now  hardly  contains  ten  millions  and  a 
*^  Next  to  Egypt,  it  was  the  ricliest  and  most 
intfeKtive  Rinian  province,  and  one  of  the  granaries 
'<,«*  mistress  of  the  world.    The  Roman  writers 


'^^Atktttml  of  the  republic,  the  jewel  of  the  ent- 
*^-  'ptemHas  Mnu  terra:  Jhrentis,  and  the  wealthy 
f^uraa  oao»ideied  the  possession  of  pahices  and 


country  houses  on  this  beautiful  coast  as  the  highest 
happiness.  The  little  Arabian  courts,  too,  of  Fes, 
Tetuan,  Tremecen,  Garbo,  Constantine,  sedulously 
encouraged  the  arts  and  agriculture.  Amalfl, 
Naples,  Messina,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Florence  enriched 
themselves  by  their  commercial  intercourse  with  this 
fine  country,  and  the  Venetians  ships  visited  all  tlie 
cities  of  the  Afirican  coast.  Three  centuries  ago,  an 
end  was  put  to  all  this  prosperity.  The  Uaid  became 
the  abode  of  crime  and  misery,  the  prey  of  13-14,000 
adventurers,  collected  together  from  another  part  of 
the  world,  aind  detested  by  the  native  inhabitants. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  divided  into 
Cabyles,  Moors,  and  Arabs,  negroes,  Jews,  and 
Turks.  First,  the  original  inhabitants,  called,  also, 
Barabra  or  Berbers  (hence  Barbary),  dwell  in  the 
mountauis  in  small  villages.  The  Guanches,  in  the 
Canaries,  were  also  Berbers.  These  are  wild,  atli- 
letic,  well-fonned  men,  of  great  muscular  strength, 
who  bear,  with  ease,  hunger  and  hardships  otaU 
kinds.  All  the  branches  of  this  race  are  distinguish- 
ed by  thin  beards.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
robbns,  inhuman  and  fiiithless ;  yet  they  practice 
hospitality,  and  travelers  are  secure  under  their  pro- 
tection. Jealous  of  their  liberty,  they  are  subject  to 
their  sovereign  only  in  name,  and  usually  carry  on 
war  with  the  troops  employed  in  collecting  the  taxes. 
They  prepare  their  lire-arms  themselves,  and  are 
good  marksmen.  The  shepherds,  on  the  high  moun. 
tains,  dwell  in  caves,  like  the  ancient  Troglodytes. 
The  Schilliih-Berbers,  in  Morocoo»  are  the  most  im- 
placable and  vindictive.  The  most  numerous  people 
of  northern  Africa  are  the  Arabs.  Those  who  dwell 
in  cities  are  particuku*ly  called  Afoorf  ,*^  those  who 
wander  over  the  country,  and  live  in  tents,  are  called 
Bedouau.  The  last  are  descended  from  the  Sara- 
cens, the  first  conquerors  of  the  country.  Tliey  are 
large,  muscubir,  with  spirited,  handsome  counte- 
nances, large,  black,  piercing  eyes,  noses  somewhat 
aquiline,  regular  teeth,  white  as  ivory,  a  fiill,  strong 
b«ud,  and  black  hair.  The  complexion  of  the  people, 
in  the  northern  parts,  is  light  brown,  and,  toward  the 
south,  becomes  darker,  till  at  last  it  is  entirely 
black,  but  without  the  negro  physiognomy,  which 
first  shows  itself  in  Soudan.  The  Arab  natives  are, 
for  the  most  part,  a  wandering  race,  dwelling  in 
tents,  in  bodies  of  from  ten  or  twelve  to  a  hundred 
fomilles,  in  the  petriarclial  manner,  every  fiimily  un- 
der a  sheik,  who  explains  the  Koran,  administers 
justice,  and  adjusts  quarrels.  They  carry  on  a  con- 
stant  war,  hi  the  most  savage  manner,  either  with  the 
Berbers,  or  with  the  collectors  of  tribute,  sent  by 
their  sovereign.  Their  business  is  war ;  their  m- 
come,  plunder.  When  they  are  not  engaged  in  war 
with  their  neighbours,  they  enter,  as  aiuufiiaries,  the 
service  of  the  oeys.  They  universally  hate  the  Chris- 
tians, yet  they  are  less  dissembling  and  deceitAil  than 
the  Moors  anid  Berbers.  The  ri^t  of  hospitality  is 
of  avail  only  within  their  little  camps. 

The  Moors  are  a  mixture  of  all  the  nations  whicli 
have  settled  in  northern  Africa,  but,  in  their  princi- 
pal characteristics,  are  Aral)s.  lliey  call  themselves 
Moslems  (that  is,  bdieuers),  or  Medams  (that  is,  mAo- 
bHanis  of  cities).  As  zealous  professors  of  Moham- 
med's doctrine,  they  despise  and  hate  Christians  and 
Jews.  They  are  jealous,  suspicious,  unsociable, 
dissembling,  crael,  incapable  of  love  and  friendship ; 
moreover,  so  idle  and  inactive,  that  they  sit  whole 
days  with  their  len  crossed  under  them,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  gaie 
at  the  passers  by.  There  is  no  longer  any  trace  of 
the  intellectual  cultivation  which  they  had  attained  in 
the  middle  affes,  under  a  better  government  hi  Spain. 
They  are  in  Oie  highest  degree  superstitious,  and,  in 
their  eyes,  it  is  a  crime  merely  tu  possess  a  printA^ 
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book.  The  Moor  never  laughs :  serious,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  absorbed  in  thought,  he  gives  no  sign  of 
a  Qf»ire  of  knowledge,  or  of  intellectual  action.  His 
greatest  pleasure  is,  to  go  into  the  bath,  to  drink 
cofEee,  anid  to  hear  stories.  The  usual  food  of  this 
people  is  cuscosoo,  a  kind  of  maccaroni.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Morocco  drink  also  much  tea.  The  belief 
prevails  universally  among  the  Moors,  that,  at  some 
future  time,  on  a  festival  day,  at  the  hour  of  preyer, 
they  will  be  attacked  and  subdued  by  a  people 
clothed  in  red.  In  their  blind  fatalism,  they  bear 
with  indifference  every  change  of  condition,  and  die 
quietly  under  the  severest  pain,  if  they  can  only  lie 
with  their  feces  turned  towards  Mecca.— Free  ne- 
groes have  settled  among  the  Moors,  an<^  in  Morocco, 
even  fill  the  offices  of  state,  and  serve  in  the  army. 

Jews  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Barbary. 
They  carry  on  the  foreign  trade.  They  are  descended 
from  tJie  first  colony  of  Israelites  from  Phoenicia, 
increased  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  were 
banished  firom  Spain  and  Portugal.  Notwithstanding 
the  contempt  in  which  they  live,  separated  in  a  narrow 
district  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
insulted  by  the  common  people,  and  oppressed  by  the 
rich,  yet  all  business  is  done  by  them.  The  ignorant 
Moorish  rulers  &rm  out  to  the  Jews  their  revenues, 
and  choose  from  among  them  their  men  of  business, 
taxgatherers,  secretaries,  interpreters,  &c.  They  coin 
the  money,  and  manu&cture  ornaments  of  all  kinds. 
Heavy  taxes  are  imposed  on  them,  according  to  their 
age.  Seldom  is  a  murder  punished  which  a  Moor 
commits  upon  a  Jew.  The  Jews  are  not  allowed  to 
wear  any  thing  but  black,  a  colour  hated  by  the 
Moors.  They,  therefore,  adorn  themselves  so  much 
the  more  in  their  bouses. 

The  ruling  dass  is  the  Turks.  Since  Turkish 
and  other  pirates  settled  here,  three  hundred  years 
ago,  through  the  perfidy  of  the  first  Home  or  Aruch 
Barbarossa  (see  Barharotsa)^  the  arts,  sciences,  agri- 
culture, and  commerce,  which  formerly  distinguished 
the  Arabian  states,  here,  as  in  Grenada,  have  perished. 
The  political  privileges  of  the  Turks,  and  their  riches 
gained  by  piracy  ami  traffic  in  slaves,  have  enabled 
them  to  tyrannise  over  the  other  inhabitants.  The  ccm- 
tinual  wars  which  the  knights  of  Malta  of  the  order  of 
St  John  carried  on  with  ue  unbelievers,  gave  these 
military  states  of  northern  Africa  the  occasion  for 
their  piratical  policy.  The  knights  destroyed  the 
Moorish  commerce.  Selim  and  Soliman,  therefore, 
called  upon  their  suljects  to  commit  robberies  on  tite 
Cluistians.  Excellent  sailors  were  soon  formed  under 
tlie  flag  of  the  crescent  Among  them,  the  two  brothers 
Horuc  and  Hayiadin  (or  Khayr  Eddin,  who  died  in 
1546),  both  surnamed  Barbarottii,  disting[uished 
themselves.  They  founded,  about  1518,  the  puatical 
republic  of  Algiers,  where  religious  fiinaticism  has 
given  to  piracy  a  sacred  character.  As  the  Moorish 
commerce  declined  whilst  that  of  the  Christians 
increased,  the  Maltese,  consequently,  gained  little,  the 
Algerines,  on  tlie  contrary,  much  bo^,  and  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  Morocco  were  induced  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample: but  Algiers  constantly  distinguished  itself 
above  the  rest  of  the  Barbary  states  by  courage  and 
crime.  Here,  as  in  Malta,  the  sovereignty  was 
the  exclusive  possession  of  foreign  warriors.  The 
reigning  soldiery  was  supported  by  voluntary  en- 
listments in  all  countries  of  the  same  belief,  ex- 
cepting that  in  which  it  governed.  This  militia  re- 
served to  itself  the  right  of  choosing  their  chief,  and 
the  dey  was  the  first  among  his  equals,  for  the  sol- 
diers a  general,  and  for  the  native  races  an  unlimited 
ruler.  The  Algerine  government  also  prohibited 
the  marriage  of  the  solcBers,  and  jealousy  excluded 
their  children  from  all  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment, the  Turks  reserving  the  important  pluses  for 


themselves.  For  this  reason,  the  govemmeot  sent 
ships  every  other  year  to  the  Levant,  to  obtain  new 
enlistments.  They  took  recruits  even  among  the 
criminals  in  Constantinople.  Here  despised,  in  Al- 
giers they  immediately  became  effendiM  (Turkish 
Eiwyers),  with  all  the  haughtiness  ci  upstarts  and 
adventurers.  There  are  not  more  than  12 — 13,000 
of  them,  and  yet  they  rule  over  seveml  miUiona. 

History  of  the  Barbary  Stairs.  Since  the  snlgee- 
tion  of  Northern  Africa  by  Omar  (A.  D.  647,)  and 
other  generals  of  the  Arabian  caliphs,  sevenl  omU 
states  nave  arisen  on  the  coast.  Zeiri,  a  diatiiigQirii- 
ed  Arab,  built  Algiers  (Aschir)  in  944,and  eztmdHl 
the  dominion  of  ms  countrymen.  One  of  the  Fati- 
mite  caliphs  conferred  on  the  family  of  this  able  man 
(who  died  in  970)  hereditary  power.  It  was  governed, 
under  the  name  of  the  Zeintes,  till  1 148,  when  Rom, 
king  of  Sicily,  took  from  Hassan  Ben  Ali,  theluc 
of  Uiis  dynasty,  Tripoli  and  a  grrat  poftk»  of  bb 
territory.  The  Moravides,  the  rulers  of  Moroooa, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  rrsL  The  dynuty 
of  the  Moravides  governed  the  whole  coast  till  1269, 
in  which  year  the  negro  princes  Abouhafs  founded 
a  kingdom  at  Tunis.  St  Louis  (q.  v.)  died  of  the 
plague,  at  the  siege  of  the  city  of  this  name,  in  1270. 
After  this,  the  Beni  Zian  became  masten  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Algerine  state,  bat  ooold  not 
prevent  the  most  important  dties  (Onn,  Algiefs, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli)  irom  raising  themselves  to  inde- 
pendent sovereignties,  which,  by  the  caqpulsion  of  the 
Moon  and  Jews  from  Spain,  in  and  after  1492,  be- 
came very  pc^ulous.  Abo^  1494,  they  bfgan  to 
revenge  themselves  for  their  expulsion  fixna  Spain 
by  piracy.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  therefore,  fitted 
out  a  powerful  expedition  against  them.  He  con- 
quered, in  1506,  Oran  and  other  cities,  vomit  the 
rulers  of  Tunis  and  Tremecen  tributary  to  him;  took 
Tripoli  in  150Q,  subdued  Alffiers,  and  buiU,  on  an 
isluid  before  the  harbour  of  Sie  city,  a  castle,  wfcidi 
he  provhled  with  a  strong  surison,  and  theirby 
commanded  the  commerce  S  toe  place.  But*  afur 
Ferdinand's  death,  the  Algerines  called  to  their  asm- 
tance  a  Turkish  pirate,  the  above  named  Horuc  or 
Aruch  Barbarossa,  who,  with  his  brother,  Khayr 
Eddin  or  Hayradin,  appeared  with  a  squadron  beftre 
Algiers.  He  was  received  with  joy  by  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  but,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  cauB«l  the  cnir 
Selim  Eutemi  (who  till  tliis  time  had  defended  Al- 
giers)  to  be  strangled,  and  himself  to  be  procbinwd 
king,  in  1518,  by  the  Turks,  who  now  exefoned 
such  intolerable  tyranny,  murdering  and  pIunderiBg 
at  pleasure,  that  Uie  natives  vrere  even  conpcUed  to 
call  upon  the  Spaniards  for  assistance ;  but  a  stom 
destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  Horuc  Barfaarassa  af- 
terwards defeated  the  Arabs,  and  conquered  Tuni» 
and  Tremecen.  But  he  was  vanquished  before  Onn 
by  the  Spanish  governor,  the  marquis  de  Gooarfa, 
and,  with  15()0  Turks,  remained  dead  upon  the  field. 
His  brother  and  successor,  Hayradin,  seeing  no  pas- 
sibility  of  being  able  to  maintain  himself  against  the 
Christians  and  the  discontented  Algerines,  placrd 
the  kingdom,  in  1519,  under  the  protection  of  the 
sultan  Soliman,  who  appointed  him  pacha^  and  nu^ 
plied  him  with  10,000  janiiaries.  With  these  troopa 
he  expelled  the  Sjpaniards  from  the  fortified  istand^ 
which,  in  1 529,  he  connected  with  the  main  land  by 
a  mole,  so  as  to  render  Algiers  an  excellent  bariwur. 
He  took  Tunis  by  stratagem,  but  was  obliged,  in 
1535,  to  abandon  it  to  Charles  V.,  who  again  ninoed 
upon  the  throne  the  banished  king,  set  al  libeny 
SO/XX)  Christian  slaves,  and  kept  possesioD  of  the 
citadel  of  Golettau  Against  Hassan  ^  renegade  front 
Sardinia),  Hayradin's  successor  in  the  office  of  pacha, 
Charles  V.,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  theexpericnord 
Doria,  undertook  the  siege  of  Algiers^  with  a  tmx 
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:f  «00  siU  and  80,000  men,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1^1.  The  SfKUiiards  wished  to  settle  here  permar 
irmly;  lad merchants,  mechanics,  and  women,  even 
.Hfin  of  the  court,  had  embarked  on  board  the  fleet. 
Hn  a  tprrible  storm,  accompanied  with  earthquakes 
a1  violrat  rains,  d^troyed  tlie  mater  part  of  the 
it  f««  and  the  camp,  October  28.  Charles  was  obliged 
D  ibsndao  his  camion  and  baggage,  and  a  great 
vt  U  his  scattend  forces.  He  lost,  by  the  storm, 
tyh\f^  of  war,  140  transports,  and  8000  men.  Cid- 
tMa,  ay  the  Moors,  a  pious  Maiaboot,  beat  the  sea 
•  lune  with  his  stick,  that  it  lost  patience,  and  de- 
jvff^  the  ships  of  the  unbelievers.  A  monument 
V  rrectcd  to  the  holy  man  after  his  death ;  and, 
«ni  now,  the  people  believe  that  it  is  only  neces- 
u7  (0  «rike  the  sea  with  his  bones,  in  order  to  raise 
iiann  which  will  repel  a  Christian  fleet  This 
•trss  enoouraged  the  barbarians.  The  pacha  of 
^.  in  1544,  conquered  Tremecen;  in  1555, 
«eia;  and,  In  1569,  Tunis,  which,  however,  re- 
skffd  its  iadepeodence  in  1628;  in  1694  it  became 
tioisry,  and,  in  1754,  was  conquered  a  second  time, 
•or  titrn,  it  has  always  remained  more  or  less  de- 
niffit  npon  Algiers.  The  Spaniards,  in  1703, 
irwrd»  without  suocess,  their  attacks  upon  Algiers : 
K  also  lost  Oran,  in  1708.  Equally  unsuccessful 
ft  the  attacks  of  the  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
ach.  In  1662,  the  English,  for  the  first  time, 
)df  a  treaty  with  Algiers,  and,  in  1816,  in  con- 
iMo  With  the  Dutch,  finally  humbled  the  pride  of 
•«  pintical  state.  (See  Slane  Trade  and  Stavery  of 
r  Whitrs).--But  the  insufficiency  of  the  means 
^h^fA  far  the  restiaint  of  the  fanatics,  the  jea- 
tif  of  the  European  states,  and  other  causes,  con- 
iotrd  to  render  the  humiliation  of  the  Algerines 
\}  mma^Brj,  The  northern  coast  of  Africa  can 
'1  be  ttved,  after  the  complete  extirpation  of  the 
ffbdh  soldiery,  by  a  judidous  colonial  system,  and 
»  Ui»  ment  occupation  of  Algiers  by  the  French 
•MS  to  efiect.  In  1 617,  the  iOgerine  pirates  ven- 
td  ern)  into  the  North  sea,  andcapturedall  the  ships 
liodjd  noc  belong  to  tributary  powers,  such  as  Swe- 
1.  Dnuna^  Portu^ial,  or  to  those  with  which  they 
o*  made  treaties,  as  Britain,  the  United  States, 
*  Nrtberiands,  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Frajice.  The 
^musfots  of  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli, 
1  ndred,  promise  not  to  treat  the  Christian  pri- 
|kn  my  loi^ger  as  slaves,  but  more  like  prisoners 
«v  (see  Slave  Trade) ;  but  the  lot  of  the  unfor- 
iKf  iBfQ  who  fell  into  their  hands  did  not  become 
%r ;  oo  the  contrary,  their  treatment  was  much 
^  cnwl  than  before.  The  flags  of  the  less  power- 
I  KatM,  notwithstanding  the  treaties,  were  seldom 
V^tcd;  and,  in  1826,  piraticalffleets  sailed  from 
^t%  to  capture  vessels  belonging  to  Spaniards 
'livfoljectsof  thepope,&c.  Against  the  Ger- 
■  Bsviffptkm,  also,  their  fury  h^  often  been 
i*<fd.  On  this  account,  an  anti-piratical  confe- 
ncy  was  fanned  in  Hamburg,  and,  at  the 
cetin^  of  the  diet,  a  committee  was  appointed 
>  P^Mne  neBSores  for  the  security  of  German 
^  Most  of  the  powers  seemed  to  desire  the  pro- 
««o  of  Britain,  but  Baden  considered  it  a  national 
i*Bn  of  the  German  confederation.  Great  Bri- 
la  asd  Fiaoce,  In  1819,  called  upon  the  Barbery 
!ih9,  in  the  name  of  all  the  European  powers,  to 
«ini  as  btadiag  the  European  law  of  nations.  But 
wnnsde,  wfakfa  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  as  president  of 
^utipiatiosl  association  in  Paris  (now  dissolved), 
t^tl  to  the  powers  of  Christendom,  did  not  take 
**>■  In  the  year  1830,  France  sent  out  an  expedi- 
«  *imist  Algters,  and  has  succeeded  in  establish- 
Bf  I  dominion  there,  which,  by  overturning  the 
«<»gt  dooinion  of  barbarism,  cannot  fail,  in  the 
vUUbeiBf  beneficial  to  all  parties. 


Of  the  three  piratical  states,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli,  Algiers  was  the  seat  of  the  most  ferocious  sol- 
diery. The  arbitnuy  extortions  of  the  former  padias 
made  their  government  so  much  hated,  that,  in  1628, 
the  inhabitants  sent  deputies  to  Constantinople,  who 
persuaded  Achmed  I.  to  consent  to  the  limitation  of 
the  power  of  the  pacha.  They  chose  their  own  dey, 
therefore,  to  take  charge  of  the  finances,  and  left  to 
the  pacha  only  his  salwy  and  his  rank.  The  pachas 
afterwards  attempting  to  recover  their  former  autho- 
rity, the  dey  Babu  aS,  in  1710,  caused  the  one  then 
in  office  to  be  thrown  into  a  ship,  and  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople, with  the  declaration,  that  the  Algerines  would 
no  longer  receive  a  pacha  from  the  Porte,  but  would 
be  governed  by  deys  chosen  by  themselves.  Achmed 
III.  appointed  the  then  ruling  dey  his  pacha,  and 
thereby  renounced  all  influence  in  the  government  of 
this  military  republic.  From  that  time  till  the  fall 
of  Algiers,  the  sultan  only  sent  thither  occasionally  a 
chtatuTj  or  plenipotentiary,  who  was  received  with 
great  respect,  entertained,  and  soon  sent  beck  again. 
But  the  personal  condition  of  the  deys  was  not  more 
secure  tluin  that  of  their  predecessors.  Seldom  is  one 
so  fortunate  as  Mohammed  III.,  who  died  in  1791, 
after  a  reign  of  83  years,  at  the  age  of  93.  The  dey 
Omar  Pacha,  who  made  so  determined  a  resistance  to 
lord  Exmouth,  and  who  was  as  prudent  and  active  as 
he  was  brave,  was  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  in  1817. 
On  this  account,  his  successor.  All  Hodya,  a  Turk  by 
biith,  with  his  family,  his  treasurers,  and  ministers, 
went  by  night,  Nov.  2, 1817,  into  the  strong  castle  of 
Kiaska,  or  Charba  (which  was  the  residence  of  his 
predecessors  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  century),  and, 
by  means  of  the  garrison,  on  which  he  could  entirely 
rely,  and  his  50  cannon,  held  the  city  and  the  disorder- 
ly Turkish  soldiery  in  awe.  He  treated  the  European 
consuls  and  the  foreign  merchants  with  shocking  ca- 
price and  cruelty.  His  successor,  Hussein,  who  was 
more  peacefully  disposed,  also,  for  the  sake  of  secu- 
rity, chose  this  castle  for  his  residence.  Under  the  old 
regime,  the  dey  of  Algiers  had  unlimited  power, 
though  assisted  by  a  divan  composed  of  the  first  min- 
isters and  officers  of  state.  The  choice  ot  the  dey  de- 
pended wholly  on  the  common  soldiers.  Unanimity  was 
necessary ;  one  party,  therefore,  generally  compelled 
tlie  other  to  a  concurrence  with  them.  The  individual 
chosen  must  take  the  office.  The  new  dey,  toreward  his 
adherents  with  places  frequently  caused  all  the  officers 
of  his  predecessor  to  be  put  to  death.  The  dey  com- 
manded in  every  thing  except  in  religious  affiiirs.  He 
held  a  court  of  justice  eyery  day  except  Thursday 
and  Friday,  at  which  all  the  oflScers  were  present. 
Every  case  was  quickly  decided,  and  the  sentences  were 
executed  on  the  spoL  The  former  dey  armed  the 
natives  of  the  country,  Moors,  and  negroes,  against 
his  own  countrymen,  tlie  Turldsh  soldiery,  and  pur- 
chased their  adherence  by  means  of  tlie  sacred  trea- 
sure in  the  old  castle  of  which  he  had  4lMe  himself 
master. 

The  British  government  used  to  be  more  feared  by 
these  barbarians  than  any  other.  They  observed  the 
treaties  entered  into  with  Britain ;  and,  since  the  treaty 
of  1721,  the  British  consul  has  been  held  in  great 
respect  hi  Morocco.  The  condition  of  slaves  in 
Morocco  and  Tripoli,  has  constantly  been  tolerable, 
and  their  ransom  easy;  but,  since  the  slavery  of 
Christians  was  abolished  in  Morocco,  Europeans  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Arabian  and  Turkish  free- 
booters, by  shipwreck  or  in  other  ways,  are  said 
to  have  been  often  murdered,  if  they  could  not  be 
transported  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  Most  of  Uie 
Christian  slaves  were  Italians ;  but  tlie  Italian  states 
also  treat  the  captive  Moors  as  slaves. 

The  state  of  Algiers  lies  between  Tunis  and  Pea; 
it  contains  89,300  square  miles,  with  2^00fiOO  inlia. 
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bitants.  By  the  peace  of  1816,  Naples  payed  yearly 
to  Algiers  24,000  dollars,  and  ransomed  Neapolitan 
captives  at  the  nite  of  lOUO  dollars  each.  The  ships 
of  the  United  States  of  America  captured  an  Algerine 
friffate  and  brig  of  war  in  1815,  and  the  dey  was 
obliged  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  States,  in  which  he 
renounced  all  tribute,  and  even  gave  60,000  dollars 
as  a  compensation  for  the  American  ships  which  had 
been  plundered.  (See  Lyman's  Diplomacy.  With 
regard  to  the  relation  of  Algiers  to  Britain,  see 
Stave  trade).  The  principal  city,  Algiers,  with  80,000 
inhabitants,  induoing  10,000  Jews,  lies  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  the  French  (see  France).  In  the  provinces, 
the  principal  city  is  Constantlna,  bordering  on  Tunis. 
It  is  the  most  populous  city,  next  to  Algiers, and  con- 
tains many  ancient  monuments.  The  provinces  are 
under  the  despotic  rule  of  beys:  Uie  villages  have 
their  own  sheiks;  if  a  sheik  has  authority  over  several 
Tillages,  he  is  (»lled  an  emir.  Respecting  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  the  kingdom  of  Fes  and  Morocco,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Biledu%erid  and  Barca,  see  these  articles. 
(See  also  the  article  Berber.)  The  naval  power  of 
all  the  states  of  Northern  Africa,  taken  together,  has 
always  been  insignificant,  in  comparison  with  the 
European  fleets.  For  further  information^see  Blaqui- 
ere's  Letter 9  frwn  the  Mediterranean^  eoniaminga  ChU 
and  Political  Account  of  SInnYy,  Tripoli^  7\(itM,  and 
Malta  (London,  1813 ;)  the  Narrative  of  a  Ten  Years' 
Residence  at  Trwoli ;  An  Account  o^  the  Domestic 
Manners  of  the  Moors^  Arabs,  and  Turks  (London, 
1816,  4to;  written  by  Richard  TuUy,  British  con- 
sul) ;  Heating's  Travels  in  Europe  and  Africa,  with  a 
particular  Account  of  Morocco  (London,  1816,  4to) ; 
Macgill^s  Account  of  Tunis  (Glasgow,  181 1) ;  Shaler*s 
Sketches  of  Algiers  (Boston,  182^  ;  and  Voyage 
dans  la  Regence  d' Alger ;  Par  M.  Rozet  (Paris,  18S3.) 

Barbauld,  Anna  Letitia,  daughter  of  the  reverend 
John  Aikin,  was  bom  at  Kibworth,  in  Leicestershire, 
June  20, 1743.  She  received  from  him  a  classical 
education,  and  early  showed  a  disposition  for  poetry. 
Her  earliest  production  was  a  small  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  printed  in  1772,  which,  in  the  year 
following,  was  succeeded  by  a  collection  of  pieces  in 
prose,  published  in  conjunction  with  her  brother, 
doctor  John  Aikin,  of  Stoke  Newington.  In  1774, 
she  accepted  the  hand  of  the  reverend  Rochemont 
Barbauld.  Her  Early  Lessons  and  Hymns  for  Chil- 
dren, and  various  essays  and  poems,  have  secured  for 
her  a  permanent  reputation.  In  1785,  she  accom- 
panied her  husband  on  a  tour  to  the  continent  In 
1812,  appeared  the  last  of  her  separate  publications, 
entitled,  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,  a  poem  of 
considerable  merit ;  previous  to  which  she  had  amused 
herself  by  selecting  and  editing  a  collection  of  Eng- 
lish novels,  with  critical  and  biographical  notices.  A 
similar  selection  followed  firom  the  best  British  essay- 
ists of  the  reagn  of  Anne,  and  another  from  Richard- 
son's manuscript  correspondence,  with  a  memoir  and 
critical  essay  on  his  lite  and  writhigs.  Mrs  B.  died 
at  Stoke  Newington,  March  9,  1826,  in  her  82d 
year,  leaving  behind  her  many  unpublished  manu- 
scripts, both  in  prose  and  verse. 

Barbazan,  Etienne;  a  French  author  and  antiquary ; 
bom,  1696,  at  St  Fargeau.  He  edited  several  scarce 
books  relating  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  feudal 
ages.  Among  these  are,  L'Ordene  de  Chivalrie,  1759 ; 
£e  Castoiementy  ou  Instructions  d*un  Pere  a  son  Pils; 
and  Tales  and  Fables  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Centuries,  in  three  vols.,  1760;  all  in  12mo.  Ano- 
Uier  edition  of  these  works  viras  printed  at  Paris,  in 
four  vols.  8vo,  in  1808.  These  are  interesting  to 
Uie  student  who  wishes  to  trace  the  progress  or  the 
modern  languages.    Barbasan  died  in  1770. 

BABBsaatM.    Bariiierries  arc  a  beautifid  red  and 


oblong-shaped  fruit,  produced  in  small  bandies  by  a 
shmb  {berberris  vulgaris),  with  somewhat  oval,  srib- 
ted,  and  pointed  leaves ;  thorns,  three  tocetber,  opon 
the  branches,  and  hanging  dusten  of  yeOow  iowcnL 
—So  great  is  the  acidity  of  this  beautiM  fruit,  that 
even  birds  refuse  to  eat  it  In  this  respect,  it  ncaily 
approaches  the  tamarind.  When  boiled  with  sugary 
it  makes  an  agreeable  preserve,  rob,  or  Jelly,  ac- 
coniing  to  the  (Sfierent  modes  of  preparing  it.  Bfer- 
beiTies  are  also  used  as  a  dry  sweetmeat,  and  ia  n- 
gar-plums  or  comfits ;  are  pickled  with  vinegar,  and 
are  used  for  the  garnishing  of  dishes.  They  are  wrll 
calculated  to  aUay  heat  aM  thint  in  persons  aflictcd 
with  fevers.  The  berk  of  the  barberry  shiub  is  said 
to  have  been  administered  with  effect  in  cases  of 
jaundice,  and  in  some  other  oomplainta ;  and  the  In- 
ner bark,  with  the  assistance  of  alum,  dyes  linen  a 
fine  yellow  colour.  The  roots,  partioolaily  their  bark, 
are  employed  in  Poland,  in  the  dyemg  of  leallier. 
A  very  suiguUr  circumstance  has  lie^  stated  re- 
specting the  barberry  shrub,  that  grain,  sown  near  it, 
proves  abortive,  the  rars  being,  in  general,  destitotie 
of  grain,  and  that  this  influence  is  somefimea  ea 
ed  to  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred 
across  a  field. 

Barbbttb  ;  an  elevation  of  earth  behind  the  bnast- 
work  of  a  fortification  or  an  intrenchment,  horn  whidi 
the  artillery  may  be  fired  over  the  parapeL  The 
height  of  the  breasting  (the  part  of  the  panpet  whicb 
covers  the  caimon)  is  generally  3^  feet ;  the  length 
of  the  barbette,  14—16  feet ;  the  breadth  for  every 
cannon,  16—18  fiset.  An  ascent  leads  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  intrenchment  to  the  barbette.  When 
the  garrison  has  much  heavy  ordnance,  or  the  enemy 
has  opened  his  trendies,  or  when  it  is  deterauned  to 
cannonade  the  intrenchments  of  a  given  point,  as,  for 
example,  a  bridge  or  pass,  and  the  directkn  of  the 
cannon  is  not  to  be  materially  changed,  it  is  mal, 
instead  of  making  a  barbette,  to  cnt  cmbmares  In 
the  parapet :  on  Ute  contrary,  firing  from  the  faaibttte 
is  expedient  when  one  expects  to  be  attaAed  only  by 
infiuitry,  or  wishes  to  cannonade  the  whole  sunvNind- 
ingcountry. 

Barbbyrac,  John,  was  bom  at  BetSeis,  in  1674, 
and  went  with  his  fiither  to  Lausanne,  in  1686.  He 
afterwards  taught  belles-lettres  in  the  French  ooUcsv 
at  Berlin,  but,  in  1710,  accepted  the  invitation  to  fit 
the  new  professorship  of  law  and  history  fioonded  at 
Berne,  whence,  hi  1717,  he  removed  to  the  chair  ot 
public  and  private  law,  at  Groningen.  B.  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  many  learned  works  which  diov 
a  high  degree  of  erudition  and  a  liberal  spirit  His 
French  translation  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Natkna, 
by  Pufifendorff,  as  also  of  the  Rights  of  War  and  Peace 
by  Grotius,  to  both  of  which  he  added  learned  notes, 
are  well  known  and  much  esteemed.  He  has  like- 
wise translated  several  works  of  themostdistingiiisb- 
ed  civilians,  including  Cumberiand's  Latin  treacvr 
on  Natural  Law,  his  notes  appended  to  which  ane 
hi^ly  valued.    He  died  in  1747. 

Barbib-dv-Bocagk,  J.  D.  ;  geographer  of  the 
French  department  of  foreign  amirs,  and,  since  1806, 
member  ofthe  academy  of  inscriptions;  bo^]atftrif^ 
1760;  died  Dec  28,  1826.  He  was  a  pupU  of 
d'Anville.  In  1785,  he  was  appointed  to  aaant  ia 
the  care  of  the  cabinet  of  medals,  in  the  royal  library. 
In  1793,  when  the  arrest  of  all  the  offioen  of  the 
libraries  was  decreed,  he  lost  his  small  inoone.  in 
1797,  he  was  appointed  geonapber  to  the  taSamtaj 
of  the  home  department,  and,  in  1808,  to  that  of 
foreign  affiiirs;  in  1809.  professor,  and,  in  1815,  diwi 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  P&ria.  B.  fomisfaed 
the  plans  and  maps  to  Cholseul-GoaAeff^  /eyyi' 
pittores^te  en  Grece.  In  1788,  he  fbtnished  an  atlas 
for  Barthelemy*s  Travels  of  Anachaniia  the  Youf^grri 
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ttoood  edition  in  1700.  In  1805,  he  published  an 
eimj  and  a  nap  illostratiTe  of  Uie  retreat  of  the 
l(V900  Greeks.  He  published,  with  de  Sainte-Croix, 
io  1787*  Mimoiret  hutormtes  ei  geographifues  9ur 
kr  Pwfi  aHu£»  entre  U$  Mer  Nmre  ei  la  Met  Caspi^ 
nnt,  in  4to.  Among  many  other  works,  he  pre- 
l«ffd  an  atlas  in  fifty-four  sheets,  4to,  for  the  illus- 
tntion  of  ancient  history,  published  in  1816. 

Basbib,  Antoine  Alexandra,  biblioerepher,  was 
bm  at  CoolommiefB,  in  1765,  and,  at  tne  b^inning 
of  the  rerolntion,  was  a  yicar.  In  the  year  1794,  he 
vnit  to  Paris,  where  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
cooimittee  appointed  to  collect  works  of  liteiature 
and  aft  existimr  in  the  monasteries,  which  were  then 
sttpprpssed.  Tiiis  was  the  cause  of  his  being  ap- 
pointed, in  1798,  keeper  of  the  library  of  the  amseii 
^ftai,  collected  by  himself,  and,  when  it  was  trans- 
ported to  FontainUeau,  in  1807,  Napoleon  ap- 
pototfd  him  his  librarian.  At  the  return  of  the 
king,  he  had  the  care  of  his  private  library.  He 
dtfd  in  19»5.  His  excellent  Catalogue  de  la  Biblkh 
Uejme  da  CanaeU  d'Eiai  (Paris,  1801-3,  two  vols, 
foiio)  is  now  very  rare.  His  Dicikmnaire  dee  Owrra- 
ff9  mumymee  ei  peeudonymee  (Paris,  1806-9,  four 
^ols.,  thiid  edit  1824),  is,  on  account  of  its  plan,  its 
Mcvacy,  and  its  fulness  (at  least  in  respect  to  French 
litnature),  one  of  the  best  works  which  we  have  at 
pnsnit  in  this  brandi  of  bibliography.  He  did  not 
aoDccd  so  well  with  his  Ejeamen  critique  ei  OmpIS^ 
mni  dee  DieOonnairea  kUtwrifitea  (one  vol.,  Paris, 
ISM),  since  the  nairow  circle  of  his  studies  and  re- 
Kaidhes  was  not  suflkdent  for  such  an  extensive  plan. 

Bitinau  (Gianfianoesco  Barbieri  da  Cento).    See 


Babjkw  ;  a  celebrated  family  of  printen,  known 
siooe  the  IGth  century.  The  worics  of  their  press 
siv  teinguisbed  for  correctness  and  neatness.  In 
the  befl[{nnlng  of  the  1 8th  centuir,  this  fiunily  settled 
in  Puis.  Here  Joseph  Gerard  Barfaou  continued 
the  oolleetioo  of  Latm  dassics  in  ISmo,  whk:h  Cou- 
slelifr  had  begun.  Coustelier  had  published  Catul- 
Ins,  Tibnllus,  Propertius,  Lucretius,  Sallust,  Virgil, 
N>poB,  Locan,  Phadrus,  Horace,  Velleius,  Eutroplus, 
Juvenal  and  Penlus,  Martial  and  Terence.  Bamu, 
fran  whom  the  whole  coUectkm  generally  lakes  its 
nune,  poUiabcd  Caeaar,  Curtius,  Plantus,  Tsdtua, 
Sroea,  Orfcl,  Ckxro,  Justhi,  both  the  Plinies  and 
Livy,  and  also  some  of  the  later  Latin  authors  in  the 
wae  form.  The  present  owner  of  the  whole  puUi- 
cttioo,  Auguste  Delalain,  has  added  to  the  collection 
fonr  volumes,  and  sells  the  whole  set  of  seventy- 
srvni  volumes,  fai  pasteboard^  at  S50  francs ;  bound, 
at500fniioB. 

Biaaoca,  John ;  an  ancient  Scottish  poet,  of  whose 
pnMnal  history  bat  few  partkmlars  are  recorded. 
He  sppcan  to  have  been  bom  about  1316,  and  edu- 
cited  for  the  church,  being  styled,  in  the  year  1357, 
vrthdtuton  nf  Aberdeen,  In  that  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  bishop  of  1^  dk)cese,  a  commissioner 
to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  the  captive  king  Davki  II. 
About  1375,  he  was  engaged  ui  composing  his  cele- 
bnufd  poem  of  The  Bruce,  or  the  History  of  Robert 
Im  King  of  Scothind,  whkh  was  first  published  in 
1616,  and  of  whksfa  the  most  valuable  of  many  edi- 
tions b  thai  of  1790,  three  vols.  12mo,  edited  by 
Piokrtton,  from  a  MS.  in  the  advocates'  library, 
^Kd  1489.  It  is  a  worit  of  great  merit;  and  it  is 
fnaarkable  that  Barbour,  who  wascontemporary  with 
Cover  and  Chancer,  is  more  intelligible  to  modem 
traders  than  cither  of  them.  He  died,  at  an  ad- 
vanced  age,  in  1396. 

BAaavDA,  or  BAaaoumos ;  one  of  the  Caribbee 
Usodi,  about  twenty-one  miles  long,  and  twelve 
vide ;  Ion.  61*  SOT  W. ;  lat  \T  44'  N. ;  population, 
IfiOa    The  land  lies  low,  but  it  is  fertile,  and  the 


inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  breeding  catUe, 
sheep,  kids,  fowls,  &c.,  which  they  dispose  of  in  tJie 
neighbouring  islands ;  they  likewise  cultivate  citrons, 
pomegranates,  oranges,  raisins,  Indian  fkn,  maise, 
cocoa-nuts,  pine-apples,  pepper,  indieo,  Stc.  The 
island  has  no  harbour,  but  a  well  sheltered  road  on 
tlie  west  side.  This  isUnd  is  the  property  of  the 
Codrington  fiunily,  ^dio  have  done  what  few  slave- 
holders can  boast  of— they  have  caused  their  slaves 
to  be  instructed  in  Christiani^. 

Bakca;  a  desert,  containing  only  a  few  fertile 
spots,  on  the  northem  coast  of  Africa,  between  Tri- 
poli and  £gypt  ^8,000  square  miles,  with  300,000 
inhabitants).  Its  soil  is  limestone,  covered  witli 
quicksand.  The  mountain  Hamtsch,  towards  tlie 
west  and  the  south,  is  probably  of  volcanic  origin. 
This  country  is  a  Tiukish  province,  under  a  sandgiak, 
in  the  town  of  Barca.  Here  is  also  Tolometa  (Ptole- 
mais),  with  Greek  ruins.  The  remains  of  Cyrene 
(q.  v.)  are  now  called  Cunen.  The  mountains  of 
Deme,  with  the  town  of  the  same  name,  are  under  a 
bey,  appointed  by  the  bey  of  Tripoli.  The  bey  of 
Binsasia  (ancient  Berenice),  with  the  ports  on  the 
gulf  of  Sydra,  and  the  small  commercial  republic 
Augila,  in  the  interior,  are  also  under  the  bey  of 
Tripoli.  In  the  desert,  four  days'  joumey  westward 
from  the  Nile,  are  some  inhabited  oases.  Such  is 
the  watered  part  of  the  republic  Siwah,  whk:h  ac- 
knowledges the  protection  of  the  Porte,  and  pays 
tribute  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt  The  capital,  Siwali 
(the  ancient  Ammonium,  see  Ammen),  has  6000  in- 
habitants, and  a  trade  in  dates.  Frediani  speaks  of 
having  found,  in  March,  1820,  in  the  oasis  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  the  rains  of  the  ancient  temple.  The  Gei^ 
nmn  ardiitect  Can,  and  the  French  consul  Drovetti, 
in  Egypt,  have  contradicted  his  account.  The  inha- 
bitants are  mostly  of  Arabian  descent,  Mohamme- 
dans, and  partly  it>bbers. 

Babcabolla  ;  a  kind  of  song  of  the  gondoliers  at 
Venice,  often  composed  by  themseJves,  mit  of  a  very 
agrerable  character.  The  most  of  these  gondoliers; 
know  by  heart  a  great  deal  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem 
Delivered,  some  of  them  even  the  whole,  somewhat 
corrupted,  it  is  true.  They  sing  stansas  of  it,  during 
the  summer  nights,  finom  one  gondola  to  another. 
Tbsso  is  probaUy  the  only  epic  poet,  beskles  Homer, 
whose  writings  have  been  so  generally  preserved  in 
the  memories  of  his  countrymen.  The  custom  above 
described,  however,  is  coing  out  of  use. 

Babcxlona;  one  of  tEe  largest  cities  of  Spain,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  CfUalonia,  is  handsomely 
built,  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  Ion.  2*  10^  E.,  and  41*  21'  44" 
N.  hit.  It  was,  even  in  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the 
principal  commercial  places  on  this  sea ;  is  well  for- 
tified, and  has,  on  the  cast  sMe,  a  strong  dtadel, 
built  in  1715,  having  a  secret  connexion  with  the 
fort  San  Carios,  near  the  sea.  On  the  west  skie  of 
the  city  lies  the  hill  of  Montjouy,  with  a  fort,  which 
protects  the  harbour.  B.  is  divided  into  the  upper 
and  lower  town,  and  contains,  including  the  adjoining 
Baroelonetta,  140,000  inhabitants.  It  has  150  cotton 
and  many  silk  mannfitdories.  Linen  and  koes,  articles 
of  iron  and  copper,  particulariy  excellent  guns,  pis- 
tols, and  swords,  for  the  Spanish  army,  formeriy  sent, 
also,  to  Naples  and  the  American  colonies,  are  ma- 
nufiK^ured  in  grrat  quantities.  The  harbour  is 
spadous,  bat  of  difficult  access,  and  has  not  sufficient 
depth  for  nien.of-war.  It  is  protected  by  a  large 
mole,  at  the  end  of  which  are  a  lighthouse  and  a 
bulwark.  The  exports  consist,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  articles,  of  wfaie  and  brandy;  the  imports, 
of  French  and  Italian  manufoctures,  grain,  rice, 
timber  from  the  Baltic,  yellow  wax  fiom  Barfaory. 
Swedish  iron,  steel  from  Stiria,  hemp  from  Riga  iuul 
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Petersburg,  linen,  copper,  and  iron  wire  from  Ger- 
niany.  An  important  article  of  import  is  stockfish, 
)jroagtit  by  the  British  from  Newfoundland.  The 
amount  of  the  imports  and  exports,  which  employ 
nearly  IdOO  ships  (among  them  ISO  belonginff  to 
B.)i  is  computed  to  be  more  than  7,000p00  dolhirs. 
The  city  contains  82  churches,  a  universtty,  several 
public  libraries,  a  public  collection  of  natural  curio- 
sities, a  school  for  engineers  and  artillery,  an  acade* 
my  of  belles-lettres,  a  foundling  hospital,  a  general 
hospital,  large  enough  to  contain  3000  sick  persons, 
a  large  arsenal,  a  cannon  foundery,  &c.  The  tribunal 
of  the  inquisition  is  simpressed. — ^B.  was,  until  the 
12th  century,  ffovemed  by  its  own  counts;  but,  af- 
terwards, by  the  marriage  of  Raymond  V.  with  the 
daughter  of  Ramiro  II.,  king  of  Arragon,  it  was 
united  with  that  kingdom.  In  1640,  it  withdrew, 
with  all  Catalonia,  from  the  Spanish  government, 
and  submitted  to  tlie  French  crown;  in  1652,  it  sub- 
mitted asain  to  the  Spanish  government:  in  1697, 
it  was  taxen  by  the  Frendi,  but  restored  to  Spain  at 
the  peace  of  Ryswick.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  B.  took  the  part  of  the  archduke  Charles ; 
but,  in  1714,  it  was  besieged  by  the  troops  of  Philip 
v.,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and 
taken  after  an  obstinate  resistance.  The  strong 
citadel  on  the  east  side  of  the  dty  was  then  erected, 
to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  February  16, 1809,  B. 
was  taken,  by  surprise,  by  the  French  troops  under 
general  Duhesme,  and  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
French  until,  in  1814,  all  their  troops  were  recalled 
from  Catalonia  to  defend  their  own  country.  In 
1821,  B.  was  desolated  by  the  yellow  fever. 

Barclay,  Alexander ;  an  English  poet  of  the  16th 
century.  Very  little  is  known  concerning  him,  ex- 
cept  what  we  leam  from  his  writings,  wmch  ii^orm 
us,  that  he  was  a  priest  and  cha^ain  of  St  Mary 
Ottery,  m  Devonshire,  and  afterwards  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  Ely.  He  survived  the  reformation,  and 
obtained  preferment  in  the  church.  His  death  took 
place  in  1552,  a  short  time  after  he  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  All-Hallows,  in  London.  The 
principal  work  of  this  poet  is  a  satire,  entitled  7%e 
Ship  of  Fools,  a  translation  or  imitation  of  a  German 
composition.  (See  Brandt,  Sebastian.)  B.  also  wrote 
Eclogues,  which,  according  to  Warton,  the  historian 
of  English  poetry,  are  the  eariiest  compositions  of  the 
kuid  in  our  language.  They  are  curious  and  inter- 
esting for  the  descriptions  they  afford  of  the  character 
and  mannera  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written. 

Babclat,  John,  was  bom  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  bxA 
educated  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  that  place.  He 
accompanied  his  father  to  England,  vfhere  he  was 
much  noticed  by  James  I.,  to  whom  he  dedicated  one 
of  liis  orincipal  works,  a  politico-satirical  romance, 
eutitlea  EnpHormio,  in  Latin,  chiefly  intended  to 
expose  the  Jesuits,  against  whom  the  author  adduces 
some  very  serious  accusations.  He  wrote,  also,  se- 
veral other  works,  among  which  is  a  singuhir  ro- 
mance, in  elegant  Latin,  entitled  ^r^^ntt,  which  first 
appeared  at  Paris,  in  1621 .  It  is  a  political  allegory, 
of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  Euphormio,  and 
alludes  to  the  political  state  of  Europe,  and  especially 
France,  during  the  league.  Like  the  Euphormio,  it 
has  been  several  times  reprinted,  and  has  also  been 
translated  into  several  of  the  modem  languages,  in- 
cluding English.  (See  Reeve,  data.)  A  singular 
story  of  romantic  chivalry  has  been  quoted  from  the 
EuphomUo  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  notes  to  his 
Marmion. 

Barclay,  Robert,  the  celebrated  apologist  of  the 
Quakers,  was  bom,  in  the  year  1648,at  Gordonstown, 
in  the  shire  of  Moray,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family.  The  troubles  of  the  country  induced  his 
fatlier,  colonel  B.,  to  send  him  to  Paris,  to  be  edu- 


cated under  the  care  of  his  unde,  who  was  princSpBl 
of  the  Soots  college  in  that  capitaL  Uiider  his 
influence,  he  was  easily  induced  to  become  a  convert 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  npoo  which  his 
father  sent  for  him  to  return  home ;  and,  oolooel  B. 
soon  after  becoming  a  Quaker,  his  son  followed  his 
example.  Uniting  all  the  advantages  of  a  Icwned 
education  to  great  natural  abilities,  be  soon  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  talents  and  seal  in  the  support 
of  his  new  opinions.  His  first  treatise  in  supfMit  of 
his  adc^ited  principles,  was  published,  at  Abeideen, 
in  the  year  1670,  under  the  UUe  of  Truth  eleand  ^ 
Calumnies,  &c.,  being  an  answer  to  an  attack  on  the 
Quakera  by  a  Scottish  minister  of  the  name  f^MitckeO. 
It  is  written  with  great  v^;our,  and,  with  his  subse- 
quent writings  against  the  same  opponent,  tended 
materially  to  rectify  public  sentunent  in  ivgard  to 
the  Quakera,  as  also  to  procure  them  gmler  indal- 
gence  from  government.  To  propagate  the  doctrines, 
as  well  as  to  nuLintain  the  credit  he  had  gained  fior 
his  sect,  he  published,  in  1675)  a  regular  treatise,  la 
order  to  explain  and  defend  the  system  of  the  Qua- 
kera, whidi  production  was  also  very  fisvouiably 
received.  These  and  similar  laboon  involved  bin 
in  oontroveraies  with  the  leading  members  of  the 
university  of  Aberdeen,  and  othen ;  but,  notwith- 
standing so  much  engrossment,  his  mind  was,  at  the 
same  time,  busy  with  his  great  work,  in  l>tin,  Jn 
Apology  for  the  true  Christian  Divinity,  as  the  Sterne 
is  preatAed  and  held  forth  by  the  People  m  oeorm 
called  Quakers.  It  was  soon  reprinted  at  AnsteidaB, 
and  quickly  translated  into  the  German,  Duldi, 
French,  and  Spanish  languages,  and,  by  this  autlwr 
himself,  into  English,  u  met,  of  course,  with  i 
answen ;  but,  althoui^  several  of  them 


able  and  learned  pens,  they  attracted,  oonpantivcly, 
very  little  notice.  His  fame  was  now  widely  diflns- 
ed ;  and,  in  his  travels  with  the  famous  William  Penn 
through  the  greater  part  of  England,  HoUand,  and 
Germany,  to  spread  tne  opinions  of  the  Quakera,  he 
was  received  every  where  with  the  highot  marks  of 
respect  The  strength  of  his  understanding  rmdcitd 
this  extraordinary  man  equally  adequate  Co  what  is 
considered  most  important  in  the  bosiness  of  the 
world,  as  appeara  firom  an  excellent  letter  addrvaad 
by  him,  on  public  affiurs,  to  the  assembled  miaiiten 
of  the  various  powen  of  Europe  at  Nimegnrn.  The 
last  of  his  proauctions,  in  defence  of  the  theory  of 
the  Quakers,  was  a  long  Latin  letter,  addressed,  in 
1676,  to  Adrian  de  Paets,  On  the  PossibUity  of  aa 
Inward  and  Immediate  Revelation.  It  was  not  pub- 
lished in  Enghmd  until  1686 ;  from  which  time  JL, 
who  had  endured  his  share  of  persecution,  and  been 
more  than  once  imprisoned,  spent  the  remaining  part 
of  his  life,  in  the  bosom  of  a  large  fiunily,  in  quirt 
and  peace.  He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his  own 
house,  in  Ury,  1690,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age.  WiUi 
few  exceptions,  both  partisans  and  opponcnU  unite 
in  the  profession  of  great  respect  for  the  character 
and  talents  of  B.  Besides  the  woita  ah^eady  men- 
tioned  or  alluded  to,  he  wrote  a  treatise  On  Uaiwnai 
Love,  and  various  replies  to  the  most  able  oppcsienU 
of  his  Apology.  He  left  seven  children,  all  of  whom 
were  living  fiifty  yean  after  the  death  of  tbrir  fa- 
ther. 

Babd.  This  name,  of  uncertain  etymology,  is  m^ 
plied  to  the  poets  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  who.  ia  battle, 
raised  the  war-cry,  and,  in  peace,  sang  the  exploica 
of  their  heroes,  celebrated  the  attributes  of  their  gods 
and  chronicled  the  history  of  their  nation.  OrigSallj 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  western  Europe,  thry 
■eem  to  have  been  the  heralds,  the  priesta,  and  the 
lawgiversof  the  free  barbarians,  who  first  oocopitd 
its  ancient  forests,  until,  by  the  gradual  pragresa  of 
southern  civiliation  and  despotism,  they  were  drivea 
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lack  into  the  fastnesses  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land,  wiiere  the  last  echoes  of  their  haips  have  long 
siaee  died  away.  Their  eariy  historj  is  unoeitain. 
Diodorus  (lib.  ▼.  31.)  tells  us,  that  the  Celts  had 
faandsy  who  sang  to  musical  instruments ;  and  Strabo 
(lib.  iv.)  testi£es  that  they  were  treated  with  respect 
appeoadiing  to  Teneiatioa.  The  passage  of  Tacitus 
(Getm.  7.)  Is  a  doubtful  reading.  Heyne  does  not 
venture  to  decide  whether  it  is  hanhiiu,  as  some  who 
csplain  it  to  mean  bartTs  umg^  maintain,  or  barihu, 
wtiich,  aooording  to  Adelnng,  is  the  true  reading,  and 
signiies  merely  uMtr-cry.  The  lint  Welsh  bards  of 
whom  any  thing  is  extant,  are  Taliesen,  Aneunn,and 
Llywaich,  of  the  6th  century;  but  their  language  is 
imperfectly  understood.  From  the  days  of  these  mo- 
narchs  of  the  bards,  we  have  nothing  further  till  the 
middle  of  the  10th  century,  when  Uie  reputation  of 
the  Older  was  increased  under  the  auspices  of  Howel 
Dho.  A  code  of  laws  was  fnmed  oy  that  prince, 
t4i  regulate  their  duties  and  fix  their  privileges.  They 
wne  distributed  into  three  classes,  with  a  fixed  al- 
lowance; decrees  of  rank  were  established,  and 
prise  oonirsts  uistkotrd.  Their  order  was  frequently 
iMaoored  by  the  admission  of  princes,  among  whom 
was  UeweUyn,  last  king  of  Wales.  The  Welsh, 
kept  in  awe  as  they  were  by  the  Romans,  harassed 
by  tlie  Saxons,  and  eternally  jealous  of  the  attacks, 
the  encroachment,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  aliens, 
wree,  on  this  account,  attached  to  their  Celtic  man- 
nrra.  This  situation  and  these  circumstances  inspired 
thrai  with  a  proud  and  obstinate  determination  to 
waintain  a  national  distinction,  and  preserve  their 
aaeieiit  usages,  among  which  the  bardic  profiassion  is 
so  emineiit  Sensible  of  the  influence  of  their  tradi- 
tiooal  poetry  in  keeping  alive  the  ideas  of  military 
valoar  and  of  ancient  glory  among  the  people,  Edward 
1.  is  said  to  have  collected  all  the  Welsh  bards,  and 
caastd  them  lo  be  hanged  by  martial  law,  as  stirrers 
up  of  seditiflB.  On  this  incident  is  founded  Gray's 
weU-known  ode  "  The  Bard."  We,  however,  find 
thcoi  exsAiog  at  a  much  later  period,  but  confinuig 
thfwsflves  to  the  humble  task  of  compiling  private 
geneakigieB.  But  little  is  known  of  the  music  and 
MMMiats  of  the  bards :  their  prosody  depended  much 
ea  alUlentioo :  their  instruments  were  the  harp,  the 
pipe,  and  the  erwth.  Some  attempts  have  lately  been 
made  in  Wales  for  the  revival  of  bardism,  and  the  Cam- 
fansB  aodety  was  formed  in  1818,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  ranains  of  this  ancient  literature,  and  for  the 
eneouiagement  of  the  national  muse.  The  bardic 
■titmion  of  the  Irish  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  that 
of  the  Welsh.  The  genealogical  tooneU  of  the  Irish 
bnnb  aie  still  the  chief  foundations  of  the  ancient 
hirtory  of  Ireland.  Their  songs  are  strongly  marked 
with  the  traces  of  Scaldic  imagination,  wtiich  still 
og  the  <<  tale-tellers,*'  a  sort  of  poetical 
apposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
There  was,  also,  evidently  a  connexion  of 
tha  Welsh  with  Armorica.  Hence,  hi  the  early 
fttnth  romances,  we  often  find  the  scene  Liid  in 
Wales;  and,  en  the  other  liand,  many  fictions  have 
paased  from  the  Troubadoun  into  the  tales  of  the 
Welsh.— In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  there  are 
considerable  mnains  of  many  of  the  compositions  of 
their  M  bank  still  preserved.  The  most  wonderful 
of  these  are  the  poems  of  Ossian,  collected  and  tians- 
lalcd  by  Macphetson.  Their  genuineness  has  been 
donfaled ;  but  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  High* 
Imid  aodety,  published  in  1806,  of  which  Mackensie 
was  edHor,  praves,  as  they  contend,  that  a  pert  of 
them  ia  authentic,  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fimaimkr  was  really  obtained  from  IrMliUonary 
vjoraea.  <«  These  ooems,**  says  Warton  (History 
of  English  Pbetry,  diMk  1.),  "  notwithstanding  the 
I  between  tlie  Gothic  ami  the  Celtic  rituals, 


contain  many  visible  vestiges  of  Scandinavian  super* 
stition.  The  allusions  in  the  songs  of  Ossian  to  spi- 
rits who  preside  over  the  dilfereut  parts,  and  direct 
the  various  operations  of  nature ;  who  send  storms 
over  the  deep,  and  rejoice  in  the  shrieks  of  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner;  who  csll  down  lightninjg  to  blast 
the  forest  or  cleave  the  rock,  and  diffuse  irresistible 
pestilence  among  the  people,  beautifully  conducted 
and  heightened  under  the  skillful  hand  of  a  master 
bard,  entirely  correspond  with  the  Runic  system,  and 
breathe  the  spirit  of  its  poetry." 

BAXDisANKthe  Gnostic ;  a  Syrian  who  lived,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  century,  in  Edessa,  and  was  a 
fovourite  of  the  king  Abgar  Bar  Maanu,  is  memor- 
able for  the  peculiarity  of  his  doctrines.  He  consi* 
dered  the  evil  in  the  world  only  as  an  accidental 
reaction  of  matter,  and  all  life  as  the  ofl&pring  of  male 
and  female  iEoos.  From  God,  the  inscrutable  Prin- 
ciple of  all  substances,  and  from  the  consort  of  tliis 
first  Principle,  proceeded  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Liv- 
ing, and  a  female  Holy  Ghost ;  from  these,  the  spirits 
or  created  powers  of  the  four  elements ;  thus  forming 
the  holy  ei^ht,  or  the  godlike  fulness,  whose  visible 
copies  he  found  in  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 
and,  therefore,  attributed  to  these  all  the  changes  of 
nature,  and  of  human  destiny.  The  female  Holy 
Ghost,  impregnated  by  the  Son  of  the  Living,  was, 
according  to  him,  the  Creator  of  the  worla  The 
human  soul,  originally  of  the  nature  of  the  ^ons, 
was  confined  in  Qie  material  body  only  as  a  punish- 
ment of  its  fill  1,  but  not  subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
the  stars.  He  considered  Jesus,  the  iEon  .destined 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  only  a  feigned  man,  and  his 
death  only  a  feigned  death,  but  his  doctrine  the  sure 
means  to  fill  the  souls  of  men  with  ardent  desbvs  for 
their  celestial  home,  and  to  lead  them  back  to  God, 
to  whom  they  go  immediately  after  death,  and  without 
a  resunrectioD  of  the  earthly  body.  B.  propagated 
this  doctrine  in  Syrian  hymns,  and  is  the  first  vrriter 
of  hymns  in  this  language.  His  son  Harmonios 
studied  in  Athens,  and  strove,  also^  by  means  of 
hymns,  to  procure  the  reception  of  his  doctrine.  Yet 
the  Bardesanists  did  not  fonnally  separate  themselves 
from  the  orthodox  Christian  church.  They  main- 
tained themselves  until  the  5th  century.  Valcntinus 
the  Gnostic  approached  the  nearest  to  B.,  without 
being  his  follower.  A  fragment  of  the  work  of  B. 
upon  destiny  is  preserved  in  the  Greek  language,  by 
Eusebius  {Prapar,  Ewingei,  lib.  6,  cap.  10).  He 
led  an  irreproadiable  life.  Fragments  of  his  Syrian 
hymns,  which  display  a  rich  and  ardent  frncy,  are 
to  be  found  hi  those  hvmns  which  the  Syrian  patri- 
arch Ephraim  composed  against  his  doctrine. 

BAaarooTiD  Friars  ;  monks  who  do  not  use  shoes, 
but  merely  sandals,  or  go  entirely  barefoot.  In 
several  orden  of  mendicant  frian,  e.  g.,  among  the 
Carmelites,  Franciscans,  Augustins,  Uiere  are  con- 
gregations of  barefooted  monks  and  barefooted  nuns, 
but  nowhere  a  separate  order  of  this  kind. 

BARKm,  Joseph,  an  Italian  writer,  was  the  son  of 
an  architect  of  Turin,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  yenr 
1716.  He  received  a  good  education  and  some  E>a. 
temal  property,  which,  aooording  to  his  own  confes- 
sion, he  soon  gamed  away.  In  1748,  he  repaired  to 
England.  In  1753,  he  published,  in  English,  a  I>e- 
fenoe  of  the  Poetry  of  Italy  against  the  Censures  of 
M.  Voltaire.  About  this  tune^  he  was  introduced  to 
doctor  Johnson,  then  engaged  in  the  compihiUon  of 
his  Dictionary,  of  which  B.  availed  himself  to  compile 
an  Italian  and  English  Dictionary,  in  1760,  much 
more  complete  than  any  which  had  before  appeared. 
In  this  year  he  revisitid  his  native  country,  and  pub- 
lished, at  Venice,  a  journal  under  the  title  of  Frutta 
LUerarkij  which  met  with  great  success,  but,  owiiig 
to  the  severity  of  its  criticisms^  subjected  tlie  author 
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to  unpleasant  if  not  dangerous  consequonoes.  Afu^r 
an  absence  of  six  yean,  he  therefore  returned,  through 
Spain  and  Portugal,  to  England,  and,  in  1768,  pub- 
lished an  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
Italy.  Doctor  Johnson,  whose  friendship  to  him  was 
always  warm  and  cordial,  soon  after  introduced  him 
to  tlie  Thrale  fiunily.  Not  Ions  after  his  return  from 
Italy,  an  incident  occurred  to  him  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing nature.  Accosted  in  the  Haymarket  by  a 
woman  of  the  town,  he  repulsed  her  with  a  degree  of 
roughness  which  produced  an  attack  from  some  of 
her  male  coofederates,  and,  in  the  scuffle,  he  struck 
one  of  the  assailants  with  a  French  pocket  dessert 
knife.  On  this,  the  man  pursued  and  collared  him ; 
when  R ,  still  more  alarmed,  stabbed  him  repeatedly 
with  the  knife,  and  he  died  of  the  wounds  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  He  was  immediately  taken  into  custody, 
and  was  tried  for  murder  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  acquit- 
ted. On  this  occasion,  Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith, 
Garrick,  Reynolds,  and  Beauclerk  save  testimony  to 
his  good  character ;  and,  although  he  did  not  escape 
censure  for  his  too  ready  resort  to  a  knife,  his  acquit- 
tal was  generally  approved.  In  1770,  he  published 
his  Journey  from  London  to  Genoa,  through  England, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Fmnoe— a  work  replete  with 
information  and  entertainment.  He  also  continued 
to  publish  introductory  works,  for  the  use  of  students 
in  the  Italian  and  other  modem  languages,  and  su- 
perintended a  complete  edition  of  tlie  works  of 
Machiavel.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  harassed 
with  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  were  very  little  alle- 
viated by  his  honorary  post  of  foreign  secretary  to 
the  royal  academy,  and  an  ill  paid  pension  of  £80 
per  annum  under  the  North  administration.  In  1766, 
he  published  a  work  with  the  singuhir  title  of  Tol- 
endron :  Speeches  to  J<An  Bowles  about  his  Edition 
of  Don  Quixote,  together  with  some  Account  of 
Spanish  Literature."  He  died  in  May,  1789.  B., 
although  rough  and  cynical  in  his  appearance,  was  a 
pleasant  companion ;  and  of  his  powers  in  conversa- 
tion Dr  Johnson  thought  highly.  He  was  deemed 
a  latitudinarian  in  respect  to  religion ;  but  his  inte- 
grity was  unimpeached,  his  morals  pure,  and  his  man- 
ners correct.  He  had,  also,  a  high  sense  of  the 
value  of  independence,  and  often  refused  pecuniary 
assistance  when  he  most  needed  it 

Bakezzi,  Ste&no,  painter  in  Milan,  has  made  him- 
self known  by  the  mode  which  he  Invented  of  taking 
old  fresco  paintings  from  walls,  by  fixing  upon  them 
a  piece  of  linen,  covered  with  a  oertain  cement,  which 
loosens  the  colours ;  they  are  then  transferred  upon 
a  board  prepared  for  the  purpose,  upon  which,  after 
removing  the  linen,  they  remain  perfectly  firm.  In 
the  hall  of  exhibition  of  the  paiaoe  Brera  is  to  be 
seen  a  painting  of  Aurelio  Luino,  representing  the 
torture  of  St  Vincent,  which  he  has  safely  transferred 
to  a  board  in  this  manner. 

Barfleitb  ;  a  sea  port  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Channel;  12  miles  east  of  Cherburg.  Lon. 
1«  W  W. ;  lat.  49*  4(K  N.  Pop.  900.  It  was,  at 
one  time,  the  best  port  on  the  coast  of  Normandy ; 
but,  in  the  year  1346,  it  was  taken  and  pillaged  by 
Edward  HI.,  king  of  England,  and  the  harbour  de- 
stroyed. William  the  Conqueror  fitted  out  at  B.  the 
expedition  which  effected  the  conquest  of  England. 

BAaoAiM  AND  Sale,  Instrumbnt  of,  is  an  iiraenture 
whereby  lands  and  tenements  are  granted.  By  the 
Stat.  87  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  16,  it  was  enacted  that  an 
estate  of  freehold  should  not  pass  by  bargain  and 
ade,  unless  by  indenture  enrolled  in  one  of  the  courts 
of  Westminster,  or  in  the  county  where  the  lands  lie. 
This  statute  would  have  mtroduoed  the  general  prac- 
tice of  enrolment  of  deeds  in  England,  had  it  ex- 
tended to  leasehold  estates.  To  remedy  this  defect 
in  some  measure,  the  statute  of  29  Charles  II.,  a  3., 


was  enacted ;  whteh  provides  against  coBwwjiar  UiuU 
or  hereditaments  for  morethanChree  years,  or  declar- 
ing trusts  otherwise  than  in  writing.  The  ooovry- 
ance  by  bargain  and  sale,  in  England,  is  very  similar 
to  the  convejanoes  by  deed,  most  gen/eially  in  nae  la 
the  United  States. 

BAaiLLA ;  the  term  applied,  in  commerce,  to  a  pro- 
duct obtained  from  the  combustion  of  certain  marine 
vegetables.  This  word  is  the  Spanish  name  of  a  pianl 
(saUola  9oda),  from  the  ashes  of  which  is  prodooed 
the  above  substance,  which  aSovds  the  alkali  («aia). 
This  is  also  procured  from  the  adies  of  prickly  aali- 
wort,  shrubl^  saltwort  ($aUolafrutico$a)  and  numer- 
ous plants  of  other  tribes.  The  plants  made  use  of 
for  burning  difier  in  different  countries ;  and  the  rest- 
due  of  their  incineration  contains  the  soda  in  varioas 
states  of  purity.  The  barilla  derived  from  the  a*e- 
Bembryanthemum  nodi/larum  of  Spain,  and  the  M. 
coMnun  of  Africa,  contains  finom  85  to  40  per  onL 
or  carbonate  of  soda;  whereas  that  from  the  tattoin 
and  the  mUeomia  of  other  districts  aflbrds  about  half 
this  quantity ;  and  the  particular  variety  knoma  irndn' 
the  name  of  X:e/;»,  procured  by  burning  various  sm 
weeds,  is  a  still  coarser  article,  not  yielding  above 
two  or  three  per  cent,  of  real  soda.  To  ofatahi  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  it  is  only  requisite  to  lixiviate  the 
barilla  in  boiling  water,  and  evaporate  the  solntion. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  pre^ 
paration  of  soda  is  pursued  to  a  crmsiderahle  eztent, 
the  seeds  of  the  pluits  from  which  it  is  obtained  are 
regularly  sown  in  places  near  the  sea.  These,  when 
at  a  sufficient  state  of  maturity,  are  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,  dried,and  afterwards  Ued  in  bundles  to  be  bamt. 
This,  in  some  places,  is  done  in  ovens  oonstructed  far 
the  purpose,  and,  in  others,  in  trenches  dog  near  the 
sea.  The  ashes,  whilst  they  are  hot,  are  coodnoally 
stirred  with  long  poles,  and  the  saline  matter  they 
contain  forms,  when  cold,  a  solid  massyaLmostashan] 
as  stone.  This  is  afterwards  broken  hito  pieces  of 
convenient  sise  for  exportation.  The  best  sort  of 
Spanish  soda  is  in  dark  coloured  masses  of  a  bluish 
tinge,  very  heavy,  sonorous,  diy  to  the  touch,  and  ex- 
teraally  abounding  in  small  cavities.  Its  taste  is 
very  sharp,  corrosive,  and  strongly  saline.  The  hn- 
portant  uses  of  soda  in  the  arts,  and  eqpedally  the 
constant  consumption  of  it  in  the  manufrictiire  of  all 
kinds  of  fine  and  hard  soaps,  are  well  known.  The 
greater  part  of  the  barillas  or  crude  sodas  of  com. 
meroe  used  to  be  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  various 
sea  weeds,  upon  the  western  shores  of  Scotland.  (For 
an  account  of  this,  see  Ke/p,) 

Bariton  ;  a  male  voice,  the  compass  of  which 
partakes  of  those  of  the  common  bass  and  the  tenor, 
out  does  not  extend  so  far  downwards  as  the  one,  nor 
to  an  equal  heiglit  with  the  other. 

Barjapoob.     See  Be^apoor, 

Bark,  Peruvian,  is  the  produce  of  a  tree,  the  vari- 
ous species  of  cinchona,  which  is  the  ^Mataneom 
growth  of  many  parts  of  South  America,  but  more 
particularly  of  Peru.  The  tree  is  said  somewhat  to 
resemble  a  cherry-tree  in  appearance,  and  bean 
clusters  of  red  flowers.— This  valuaUe  medidiie  was 
formerly  called  Jesm^t  bark,  from  its  having  been 
introduced  into  Europe  by  the  members  of  that  iWi- 
gious  order,  who  yrere  settled  in  Sooth  America. 
They  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  it  by  the  oatiTes 
of  Peru,  to  whom  it  had  been  long  known ;  and  it 
continued,  for  many  years,  a  source  of  pniit  to  the 
order.  Its  botanical  name  was  derived  num  that  of 
the  countess  del  Cinchon,  the  lady  of  a  Span»4i 
viceroy,  who  had  been  cured  by  It.  The  tree  ftpm 
which  it  is  obtained  grows  abundantly  in  the  fonr^ts 
of  Quito  and  Peru,  wd  the  bark  is  cut  by  the  rntixts 
in  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  Noreiabrr, 
during  which,  alone,  the  weather  is  free  fron  laai. 
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The  bttrk  is  of  three  kinds— the  red,  the  yellow,  aod 
the  pale.  Tlie  first  has  now  become  scarce,  but  has 
abo  lost  the  exclusive  reputation  which  it  once  had, 
the  jeUow  and  pale  barks  having  been  found  to  be 
stranger  Sn  their  febrifuge  properties.  The  croum^ 
imrk,  as  the  highcst-prioed  is  termed,  is  of  a  pale, 
yeUowish-red. 

The  uses  of  the  bork,  in  medicine,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description;  but  the  chemical  dis- 
oo^erici  bi  lelatiaD  to  it  are  deserving  of  more  par- 
ticalar  mention.  Its  medicinal  properties  were 
found,  a  few  yean  since,  to  depend  upon  the  pre- 
snioe  of  a  substance  called  gumine.  This  exists, 
more  or  less,  in  all  kinds  of  Penivian  bark,  but  in 
mnlUies  very  unequal  in  the  various  kinds.  It  was 
discovered  by  Messrs  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  who 
also  asoertahied  that  the  most  useful  and  permanent 
form  of  the  substance  was  that  of  a  neutral  salt,  in 
wkich  it  was  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  constitut- 
ing the  celebrated  sulphate  of  quinine.  This  extract 
is  ao  powerful,  that  one  grain  of  it  is  a  dose ;  and 
thus  does  this  little  powdef,  which  is  almost  imper- 
erpUble,  supply  the  place  of  the  nauseous  mouthfuls 
of  nark,  which  were  absolutely  eaten  by  the  unfor- 
Umate  beings  who  were  afflicted  with  ague,  before 
this  invaluable  article  was  discovered.  Next  to  the 
f  liquor  and  the  gas  lights,  this  may  be 
las  the  most  interesthig  uid  valuable  of  the 
of  chemistry  to  her  sister  arts.    So  eltensive 

I  the  mano&otare  of  this  most  important  article 
beoome,  that,  in  1826,  no  less  than  1593  cwt.  of 
hark  were  used  by  four  chemists  concerned  in  the 
pHHtortion  of  it  hi  Paris;  and  90,000  ounces  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine  were  produced  in  France  during  the 
MBM  year,  being  enough  for  the  curing,  at  a  lair 
cakalation,  of  near  2,O(XV00O  of  sick,  who  have,  by 
this  nMst  happy  discovery,  been  spared  the  swallow- 
ing  of  at  least  10,000,000  ounces  of  crude  bark. 
Tma  one  fret  should  entitle  the  name  of  Pelletier  to 
the  gntiiode  of  all  posterity. 

BAaunr  (in  Latin,  kordewn) ;  a  grain  whidi  has 
been  known,  like  most  other  kinds  of  grain,  from 
time  imracBMriaL  It  has  a  thick  spike ;  the  calyx, 
hnsk*  awn,  and  flower,  are  like  those  of  wheat  or 
rye,  bat  the  awns  are  rough ;  the  seed  is  swelling  in 
the  middle,  and,  for  the  most  part,  ends  in  a  sharp 
ptNOC,  lo  wliich  the  husks  are  closely  united.  The 
i|»ecifi  are,  1.  oonunon  long-eared  barley ;  2.  winter 
or  square  barley,  by  some  oiled  big;  3.  sprat  barley, 
or  faattJe-door  barley.  All  these  sorts  of  barley  are 
town  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  in  a  dry  time.  Tlie 
HOBie  bailey,  or  big,  is  chiefly  culUvatrd  ui  the  north 
Of  England  and  hi  Scotland,  and  is  hardier  than  the 
ccfaer  softs.  Bailey  is  emollient,  moistening,  and 
pcodoctive  of  expectoration :  this  grain  was  chosen 
by  Hippocrates  as  a  proper  food  in  inlfaunmatory 
datcmpcrs.  The  principal  use  of  barley,  in  England 
and  America,  is  for  making  beer ;  in  some  parts  of 
the  Eoropean  continent,  hones  are  fed  with  it,  and 
in  other  oaits,  poor  people  make  bread  of  iL  In 
$(ootland,  barley  is  a  common  ingredient  for  broths. 
Ffenit  hariry  and  French  barley  are  barley  freed  from 
che  hnsk  by  means  of  a  mill ;  thedtstinction  between 
Ube  two  beuig,  that  pearl  barley  is  reduced  to  the 
fte  of  snail  shot,  all  but  the  heart  of  the  grain  being 


BAaiiiw,  Jori,  an  American  poet  and  diplomatist, 
ins  the  youngest  of  ten  children  of  a  respectable 
r  in  modente  circumstanoea.     He  was  bom  at 
r,  a  village  fai  Connecticut,  about  1755.    His 
lied  while  he  was  yet  a  lad  at  school,  leaving 
hfaa  little  nceethansttflksientlodefiay,  economically, 
the  agpenaes  of  a  liberal  education.  In  1774,  he  was 
lat  Daitmooth  college.  New  Hampshire,  then 
y,  and,  after  a  %*ery  short  residence  thcrp, 


entered  Yale  college,  New  Haven,  where  he  dis- 
played a  talent  for  versification,  which  gained  him 
reputation  among  his  fellow  students,  ana  introduoeil 
him  to  the  particuhir  notice  and  friendship  of  Dr 
Dwight,  then  a  tutor  in  that  coWege.  These  circum- 
stances contributed  to  excite  his  poetical  ambition 
still  more  strongly,  and  thus  fixed  the  character  of 
his  future  life.  The  militia  Of  Connecticut,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  formed  a 
considerable  part  of  general  Washington's  army; 
and  young  Barlow,  more  than  once,  during  the  va- 
cations of  the  college,  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
camp,  where  four  of  his  brothers  were  on  duty,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  battle  of  White 
plains.  Havhig  passed  through  the  usual  course  of 
study  with  reputation,  he  received,  in  1778,  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  on  which  occasion  he 
appeared,  for  the  fint  time,  before  the  public  in  his 
poetical  diaracter,  by  reciting  an  original  poem.  It 
was  printed  at  Litchfield,  with  some  other  of  his 
minor  pieces,  in  a  collection  entitled  American  Pocma. 
Upon  leaving  college,  he  applied  himself  assiduously 
to  the  study  of  the  &w.  But  he  continued  this  pur- 
suit only  a  few  months.  The  Massachusetts  Ibie  of 
the  American  army  was,  at  this  time,  deficient  in 
chaplahis,  and  Barlow  was  strongly  urged,  by  some 
influential  friends,  to  qualify  himself  for  that  station. 
It  was,  at  the  same  time,  intimated  to  him,  that  every 
indulgence  should  be  shown  hun  in  his  theological 
examination.  Under  this  assurance,  being  well 
grounded  in  general  literature,  and  having  pas8(*d 
his  whole  life  among  a  people,  with  whom  almost 
every  man  has  some  knowledge  of  specuhitive  divi- 
nity and  religious  controversy,  he  applied  himself 
strenuously  to  theological  studies,  and,  at  the  end  ot 
six  weeks,  was  licemed  to  preach  as  a  congrega- 
tional minister,  and  repaired  immediately  to  Uie 
army.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  been  regular  m  the 
discharge  of  his  clerical  duties,  and  much  re^)ected 
as  a  pr^cher.  In  the  camp,  he  preserved  his  fond- 
ness for  the  muses.  The  spirit  of  the  American 
soldiery  is  supposed  to  have  been  not  a  litUe  sup- 
ported, through  their  many  hardships,  by  numerous 
patriotic  songs  and  occasional  addresses,  written 
by  Mr  Barlow,  Dr  Dwight,  and  colonel  Humph- 
reys. B.  remained  in  the  army  until  the  dose  of 
the  war,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  period  was  en- 
gajpd  in  planning,  and,  in  oart,  composing  the  poem 
which  he  first  published  under  the  titie  of  the  Kmwii 
of  CclitmAust  and  afterwards  expanded  into  his  great 
work,  the  Columbiad.  When  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  was  acknowledged,  and  the  Ameri- 
can forces  disbanded,  hi  1783,  Barlow  was  again 
thrown  upon  the  world.  He  had  never  manifested 
much  fondness  for  the  derical  profession,  and  the 
habits  of  a  militarr  life  contributed  to  unfit  him  still 
more  for  the  regular  labours  and  the  humble  duties 
of  a  narish  minister.  In  New  England,  if  the  deri- 
cal diaiacter  has  been  worn  without  disgrace,  it  may 
easily  be  thrown  off  without  dishonour.  Mr  Barlow, 
therefore,  without  hesitation,  reverted  to  his  original 
plan  of  pursuing  the  profession  of  the  law.  With 
this  view,  he  removed  to  Hartford,  vrhere  he  settled 
hunself,  as  he  imagined  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Here,  as  a  means  of  temporary  support,  he  establish- 
ed a  weekly  newspaper.  He  was,  also,  at  this  time, 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  his  Vision  of  Co- 
lumbus. The  extensive  acquaintance  whidi  he  had 
formed  in  the  army,  and  the  seal  of  his  personal 
friends,  enabled  him  to  dbtain  a  very  large  subscrip- 
tion for  this  work,  which  was  published  in  1787.  Its 
success  was  very  flattering.  Withhi  a  few  months 
after  its  publication  in  America,  it  was  reprinted  in 
London,  and  has  since  gone  through  a  sf>cond  edition 
in  America,  and  one  in  Paris.    Tlic  first  edition  was 
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inscribed,  in  an  elegant  and  courtly  dedication,  to 
Louis  XVL  Having  been  employed  by  the  cler^ 
of  Connecticut  to  adapt  Watts^s  version  of  the  Psalms 
to  the  state  of  the  New  England  churches,  Barlow 
gave  up  his  weekly  paper,  and  became  a  bookseller 
at  Hartford.  This  he  did  chiefly  with  a  view  of  aid- 
ing the  sale  of  his  poem,  and  of  the  new  edition  of 
the  Psalms;  and,  as  soon  as  these  objects  were 
effected,  he  quitted  the  business,  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  the  law.  During  his  residence  at  Hartr 
ford,  he  was  concerned  in  several  occasional  publica- 
tions, which  issued  from  a  club  of  wits  and  young 
politicians  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity.  His  various 
publications  continued  to  increase  aind  extend  his 
reputation ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  his  success  at  the 
bar  was  by  no  means  flattering.  He  was  unfortunate 
in  an  embarrassed  elocution ;  his  habits  of  life  were 
grave  and  retired,  and  his  manners  and  address  were 
not  of  that  &miiiar  and  conciliating  cast  which  so 
often  supplies  the  want  of  professional  merit.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  accepted  an  offer  to  engage 
in  another  employment.  Some  members  of  a  land 
company,  callra  the  Ohio  company y  in  connexion  with 
a  few  other  persons,  then  supposed  to  be  men  of  pro- 
perty,  by  a  manoeuvre  not  then  understood,  but  which 
has  since  been  detected,  appropriated  to  their  own 
use  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  funds  of  that 
company,  and,  under  the  title  of  the  Sewto  company, 
offered  vast  tracts  of  land  for  sale  in  Europe,  to  few 
of  which  they  had  any  legal  claim.  As  the  agent  of 
this  company,  but  with  perfect  ignorance  c?  their 
real  plan.  Barlow  embarked  for  England,  in  1788, 
and,  soon  after,  crossed  the  channel  to  France,  where 
he  disposed  of  some  of  these  lands  under  the  title  of 
the  Seioio  company.  While  in  France,  he  took  a 
warm  interest  in  the  revolution  then  in  progress,  and 
became  intimately  acqnainted  with  many  leaaers  of  the 
republican  party  particularly  with  that  section  after- 
wards denominated  the  Gtrontlists^  or  moderates,  en. 
tered  into  all  their  plans,  and  was  soon  conspicuous 
as  one  of  their  most  sealous  partisans.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1791,  with  the  intention  of  embarking 
for  America,  after  havhig  resided  for  a  year  or  two 
longer  in  London.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1791, 
he  published,  hi  London,  the  first  part  of  his  Advice 
to  the  Privileged  Orders.  This  he  afterwards  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  a  second  nart ;  and  the 
whole  has  been  several  times  reprinted  in  the  United 
States.  This  publication  was  followed,  in  February, 
1798,  by  the  Conspiracy  of  Kings,  a  poem  of  about 
four  hundred  lines.  The  subject  was  the  first  coalition 
of  the  continental  sovereigns  against  France.  It  has 
little  of  poetical  ornament,  and  the  poet  often 
descends  into  the  common-place  topics  of  the  day, 
but  many  of  his  lines  are  vigorous.  In  Uie  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  he  published  a  Letter  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  in  which  he  urges  them  to  abolish 
the  royal  power,  render  elections  more  frequent  and 
popular,  and  dissolve  the  connexion  between  the 
government  and  the  national  church.  All  these 
publications  procured  him  some  profit  and  much 
notoriety.  Though  France  was  the  theme,  tliey 
were  doubtless  intended  to  have  Lheir  chief  effect  on 
England.  Barlow  consequently  became  acauainted 
with  all  the  English  politicians,  who  were,  like  him, 
engaged  in  tbe  cause  o(  reform  or  revolution,  and 
with  most  of  the  republican  men  of  letters  and 
sciecce,  who,  about  that  period,  were  so  numerous  in 
London  as  almost  to  form  a  distinct  class.  Towards 
the  end  of  179^  the  London  constitutional  society, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  voted  an  address  to  the 
French  convention,  and  Mr  Barlow  and  another 
member  were  deputed  to  present  it.  They  imme- 
diately undertook  and  executed  their  commission. 
Barlow  was  received  in  France  with  great  respect, 


and  the  convention  socm  after  conferred  upon  him  Uie 
rights  of  a  French  citisen.  As  the  revoluiiooury 
symptoms  in  England  had  attracted  the  attrntkxn 
of  government,  and  an  ofl&dal  inquiry  had  been  m< 
on  foot  respecting  Barlow's  mission,  he  deemed  it 
unsafe  to  return  to  England,  and  fixed  his  residenof, 
for  a  time,  in  France.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  yf«r, 
he  accompanied  his  friend  Gregoire,  and  a  depiiliition 
of  the  national  convention,  who  were  sent  to  oi 
the  newly  acquired  territory  of  Savoy,  as  a  c 
ment  of  the  republic.  He  passed  the 
Chamberry,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  where,  at  the  n^ 
quest  of  his  legishitive  friends,  he  wrote  an  addn»v» 
to  the  people  of  Piedmont,  incitiiv  them  to  throw  off 
their  allegiance  <^  to  the  man  ot  Turin  who  calltnl 
himself  their  king."  This  was  immedialely  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Italian,  and  ciiculatrd  widelv 
through  the  whole  of  Piedmont,  bat  without  pn^- 
ducing  much  popular  effect  The  rest  of  the  wintrr 
was  passed  in  the  more  peaceable  employraem  of 
comoosing  a  mock-heroic  poem  in  three  cantos,  en- 
titled Hasty  Puddingy  one  of  the  happiest  and  mou 
popular  of  his  productions.  From  Savoy  he  rrturaed 
to  Paris,  where  he  continued  to  mide  for  about  tliree 
yeara.  During  this,  as  well  as  his  subsequent  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  with  the  exception  of  a  translation  of 
Volney*s  Ruins,  his  literary  laboun  appear  to  faAvp 
been  nearly  suspended,  and  he  engaged  in  several 
plans  of  commercial  specnlatioo.  His  oonneziuii 
with  public  men,  and  knowledge  of  political  afiurs 
together  with  the  great  advantages  of  credit  and  of 
personal  safety,  which  he  derived  from  his  draractrr 
of  a  friendly  neutral,  enabled  him  to  profit  by  thosr 
great  and  sudden  fiuctuations  in  the  value  of  every 
species  of  property,  which  arose  from  the  disjoiotrd 
state  of  public  affiiirs,  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the 
assignats,  and  the  frequent  sales  of  coniscaled 
estates.  About  the  year  1795,  Barlow  was  senta« 
an  agent  on  private  legal  and  commercial  bosineis 
to  the  north  of  Europe,  and,  soon  alter  hia  retm. 
was  appointed  American  consul  at  Algien,  with 
powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  ikn  cky, 
and  to  redeem  all  American  citlsens  held  in  siaveiy 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  He  immediately  prooeninl 
on  this  mission,  through  Spain  to  Algiers.  Il«re  tie 
soon  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  dey,  in  spile  of  mm- 
merous  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  agents  of 
several  of  the  European  powers.  In  the  beguaune 
of  the  next  year,  he  negotiated  a  similar  trcaiy 
with  Tripoli,  and  redeemra  and  sent  booie  nil  liir 
American  prisonen  whom  he  ooald  discover  maaong 
the  captives  of  the  Barbary  powers.  These  hnmanr 
exertions  were  made  with  great  hasard  and  danger, 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  In 
1797,  he  resigned  his  consulship,  and  recumed  to 
Paris,  where  lie  engaged  in  some  very  Goooeaalul 
commercial  speculations,  and  acquired  a  considefBhle 
fortune.  As  long  as  France  retained  the  fonas  of  m 
free  constitution,  he  r^[arded  it  as  his  adopted  conn- 
try,  and  invested  a  lai|;e  portion  of  his  pmyerty  in 
landed  estates.  Among  other  purchases  wfaicfa  he 
made  was  that  of  the  ^lendia  hotel  of  the  oomt 
Clermont  de  Tonnere,  in  Paris,  in  which  he  lired 
for  some  years,  in  an  elegant  and  even 
manner.  On  the  rapture  between  his  native  i 
and  France,  occasioned  by  the  maritime  spo 
of  the  latter.  Barlow  exerted  all  lus  mfivcnoe  and 
abilities  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  T 
To  assist  in  attaining  this  end,  he  published  a  Letter 

to  the  people  of  tiie  United  States,  on  the  i 

of  Mr  Adams's  administntioa.    At  the  saia 
he  drew  up  and  presented  a  memoir  to  the 
government,  in  which  be  boldly  denoimces  the  whule 
system  of  privateering  as  mere  sea  robbery. 
After  an  absence  of  nearly  seventarn  yean,  B»r4«  tw 
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nimmed  to  his  native  oountry  in  the  npting  of  1805. 
Aftrr  Tisitiaf  tereral  parts  of  tlie  United  Stetes,  he 
puichafrd  a  oeauUful  situation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Geotfetovn,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Washingtown,  whera  he  built  a  handsome  house,  and 
liired  in  an  elq^ant  and  hospitable  manner.  Early 
in  1806,  be  drew  up  a  prospectus  of  a  great  national 
academy,  to  be  established  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tecUoQ  oif  the  government,  printed  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  civcuUited  it  widely.  In  March  of  tlie 
wumt  year,  the  plan  was  laid  before  congress,  and 
referred  to  a  committee,  who  never  reported,  and 
the  proieci  foiled.  In  1808,  the  Columbiad,  whicli 
had  been  the  h^XNir  of  half  his  life,  and  had  been 
giadually  expanded  firom  the  Vision  of  Columbus  to 
3te  bulk  of  a  quarto,  made  its  appearance  in  the 
iBost  nagnifioent  volume  which  baa  ever  issued  from 
the  American  press,  adorned  by  a  number  of  fine 
eagiBTings,  exf«uted  ia  London,  by  the  first  artists. 
It  was  inscribed,  in  an  elegant  and  affectionate  dedi- 
catkm,  to  Robert  Fulton,  the  celebrated  engineer. 
The  high  price  at  which  the  Columbiad  was  sold 
was  by  no  means  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  lite- 
rary maikK  ia  the  United  States.  Only  a  few  copies 
were  poicfaased.  It  was  reprinted  in  1809,  in  two 
vols.  limo.  In  the  same  year,  it  was  republislied  in 
Loodon,  by  PliiUips,  in  an  elegant  royal  8vo.  In 
spile  of  these  aids,  the  Columbia  never  acquired  the 
pupolarity  which  tlie  Vision  of  Columbus  enjoyed. 
It  aspim  to  the  di^Uy  of  a  philosophical  poem,  and 
the  Muiati^-e  part  is  nearly  overwhelmed  by  political 
dedanation  and  philosophical  discussions,  and  is 
«lrlbnned  by  pedantic  and  uncouth  words  of  the 
author's  own  coinage.  There  are,  besides,  other 
£kults,  both  of  pUn  and  execution,  of  a  more  serious 
Htancter.  After  the  appearance  of  the  Columbiad, 
Barlow  employed  himself  in  making  large  collections 
of  hhtorical  documents,  and  preparing  the  plan  of  a 
general  history  of  the  Unitea  States,  a  work  which 
be  had  long  meditated.  In  the  midst  of  these  pur- 
■nits,  be  was,  in  1811,  nominated  by  the  presioent 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  French  government, 
and  WMA  alter  sailed  for  France.  He  applied  him- 
self  with  great  diligence  to  the  duties  of  his  new  sta- 
tion, and  to  negotiating  a  treaty  of  commerce  and 
iadraniicatioo  lor  former  spoliations.  In  October, 
1812,  he  was  invited,  by  the  duke  de  Bassano,  to  a 
coalnrmce  with  the  emperor  Ni4>oleon,  at  Wilna. 
He  tamedtstely  set  off  on  his  mission,  traveling  day 
and  night.  The  weather  was  unusually  severe,  and 
the  whole  country  through  which  he  passed,  after 
ksving  France,  was  so  wuted  by  contending  armies 
as  scarcely  to  afford  him  a  comfortable  mesi  In  a 
«ate  of  exhaostion,  from  want  of  food  and  sleep,  the 
sodden  changes  from  extreme  cold  to  the  excessive 
beat  of  the  small  and  crowded  cottages  of  the  Jews, 
the  only  taverns  in  Pohu)d,  prodocxd  a  violent  in- 
^->— tw»i  in  the  Inngib  He  rapidly  sank  into  a 
Mate  of  extreme  debilitv  and  torpor,  ftom  which  he 
atver  recovered.  He  died,  Dec.  22, 1812,  at  Zarna- 
wica,  an  obscure  village  of  Pohind,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cracow.  ->Mr  Bariow  was  of  an  amiable  dis- 
pQsiUoa  :  his  mannen  were  grave  and  dignified.  In 
Bixrd  company,  he  was  generally  silent,  and  often 
afcbent.  He  had  no  fiM^lity  or  sprighUiness  of  gene^ 
ml  coorersation ;  but  on  subjects  which  happened 
to  excite  him,  he  talked  with  interest  and  animation, 
J  his  intimate  acquaintance,  is  said  to  have 

displayed  a  talent  for  pleasantry  and 

'.—All  of  his  prose  writings  oear  the  stamp 
of  an  active,  acute,  and  nervous  mind,  confident  in 
its  own  strength,  and  accustomed  to  great  intrepidity 
of  opinion.  His  political  and  morel  speculations  are 
oltea  original,  always  mgenions,  but  deficient  in  those 
owprrbensive  views  ami  that  ripeness  of  Judgment 


whkh  are  required  by  the  complex  nature  of  the 
subjects  he  examines. 

Barm BN ;  a  town  on  the  Wupper,  in  the  Prussian 
duchy  of  Cleve-Berg,  with  19,472  inhabitants.  B. 
contains  the  princi^  ribbon  manufactories  on  the 
continent,  comprising  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk 
ribbons  of  every  qiulity.  They  are  sent  into  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Barnabites;  regular  priests  of  the  congregation 
of  St  Paul,  thus  called  from  the  church  of  St  Barna- 
bas, which  was  granted  to  them.  They  were  esta- 
blislied  in  Milan,  in  1530,  and  are  dressed  in  black, 
like  the  secular  dergj.  They  devoted  themselves 
to  missions,  preaching,  and  the  instruction  of  youth, 
and  had,  in  Italy,  where  they  taught  theology  in  the 
academies  of  Milan  and  Pavia,  m  France,  Austria, 
and  Spain,  houses  which  they  called  eoUeget.  In 
France  and  Austria,  this  order  was  employed  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Protestants.  It  only  exists,  at 
present,  in  Spain  and  some  pkioes  in  Italy. 

Barnaclr  ;  a  multivalve,  molluscous,  hermaphro- 
dite, and  viviparous  animal,  belonging  to  Cuvier's 
sixth  dass— mo/ZiMca  cirrhopoda  Xlepas,  JU)— The 
various  species  of  barnacle  resemble  each  other  in 
being  enveloped  by  a  mantle  and  shell,  composed  of 
five  principal  valves,  and  several  smaller  pieces, 
joinea  together  by  a  membrane  attadied  to  their 
circumference.  The  mouth,  which  is  oval,  has 
lateral  laws,  and  along  the  belly,  arranged  in  pairs, 
are  twelve  articulated  and  fringed  cirri  or  teniaeula. 
The  heart  is  situated  under  the  dorsal  part  of  the 
animal,  and  the  nervous  system  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  small  knots,  or  ganglia^  under  the  belly : 
the  gills  are  on  the  sidesL  The  head  of  the  barnacle 
is  placed  downwards  in  the  shell,  and  the  teniaeuia 
towards  the  superior  part  or  orifice.  Between  the 
last  pair  of  teniaeuia  is  a  long,  fleshy  tube,  sometimes 
mistaken  for  a  trunk,  at  the  oase  of  which,  towards 
the  back,  the  anus  opens.  The  stomach  has  a  num- 
ber of  snuill  cavities,  formed  by  its  wall,  which  ap- 
pear to  perform  the  functions  of  a  liver.  The  intes- 
tine is  simple :  the  ovary  is  double,  and  there  is  a 
double  serpentine  canal  through  which  the  ova  must 
pass ;  the  surfaces  of  this  csjial  secrete  the  fecun- 
dating fluid,  and  they  are  prolonged  into  the  fleshy 
tube,  and  open  at  its  extremity.  Cuvier  was  the 
first  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  curious 
structure  of  these  animals.— The  barnacles  are  al- 
ways foimd  attadied  to  solid  bodies,  and  especially  to 
rocks,  timber,  &c.,  exposed  to  the  dashing  of  the 
waves.  They  feed  on  small  marine  animals,  brought 
within  their  reach  by  the  motion  of  the  waters,  and 
secure  them  l^  their  teniaeuia,  which  are  expanded 
and  rolled  up  aAin  with  great  celerity.  They  attain 
a  very  considerable  sise,  in  situations  where  they  are 
left  unmolested,  and  are  occasionally  used  as  food  by 
men.  They  are,  in  some  countries,  supposed  to  pos- 
sess  aphrodisiac  qualities ;  perhaps  on  account  of  their 
hermaphrodite  nature.'We  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  cause  that  originated  the  fiible  of  barnades  being 
changed  into  geese ;  though  such  a  fable  is  still  in 
existence,  andnatuialists  have  perpetuated  it  by  be- 
stowing the  name  of  amu  hemicia  on  a  goose,  and  of 
anteriJeruM  on  a  species  of  barnade. 

Barnave,  Antoine  Pierre  Joseph  Marie,  deputy  to 
the  states  general  of  France,  a  distinguibhed  orator, 
and  a  sealous  adliereiit  and  eariy  victim  of  the  revo- 
lution, was  bom  at  Grenoble,  1761.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  rich  frroeureur.  He  was  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, became  a  Uwyer,  was  chosen  a  deputy  of  the 
Oeri^tai  to  the  assembly  of  the  states  general,  and 
showed  himself  an  open  enemy  to  the  court.  The 
constituent  assembly  appointed  him  their  secretary, 
member  of  the  committee  for  the  colonies,  also  of  the 
diplomatic  committee,  and,  hi  January,  1791,  their 
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^h^  X>«laware 

l^irig  Ten- 

•^nre  of 


..fr  no 

ales,  B. 

>uijiiaiider, 

^  to  go  with 

.iih  a  letter  of 

^vith  the  priTBteer 

aiiXt  took  a  Garg;o  of 

ins,  and  shipped  seventj 

.t-y  made  a  vuluable  priie, 

>t  nearly  two  days.    B.  took 

r,  and  anived  safe  in  Philadel- 

,  1779.— In  1780,  he  married  the 

merman  Bedford ;  and,  in  the  foUowinjF 

.^t  KOiof  to  Baltimore,  was  robbed  of  aU 

oie,  which  he  had  with  him  in  paper  money. 

led  to  Philadelphia,  withoat  mentioning  his 

1  sooa  after  went  into  service  on  board  the 

I  StaLes'  ship  Samtoga,  of  sixteen  guns,  com- 

1  by  captain  James  Young.    The  same  year, 

i  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  and  sent  to 

' ,  io  England,  where  he  was  confined  in  the 

for  some  time,  when  he  escaped  in  a 

b  ofiber's  undress  uniform.    He  was  retaken, 

aped  a^ain,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in 

.  1782.      A  few  days  afterwards,  the  state  of 

V^vaoia  n^e  him  the  command  of  the  Hyder 

^ioiali  «tip  of  sixteen  guns,  in  which  he  pro- 

Vdo^m  ibe  bay  with  a  convoy.    Whilst  lying 

>taj  road,  waiting  for  a  fiivourable  wind, 

^'\r^9S0t\a  were  discovered  standiiu^  in  from  sea, 

raf  whicfa,  the  ship  General  Monk,  captain  Ro- 

^  At' twenty  guns,  the  Hyder  Ally  engaged,  and 

after  a  brisk  fire  of  twenty-six  minutes. 

^ty  of  the  o*w  of  the  General  Monk  were  kQled, 
t^fihy-three  wounded,  besides  fif^n  out  of  sixteen 
^en  cm  board,  killed  or  wounded.  On  board  the 
|V^  .Uljf  there  were  four  killed  and  eleven  wound- 
For  thb  ealiant  exploit,  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
n'a  Totea  B.  a  sword,  which  was  presented  to 
I  by  the  govemor.  The  General  Monk  was  sold, 
l>*iagfat  by  Mr  Morris  for  the  United  States,  and 
moiand  giv^en  to  B.,  who  sailed,  with  sealed 
t.  ta  November,  1782,  vrith  despatches  to  doctor 
._,  „  Paris.  He  was  well  received  at  the 
ronrt,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  a 
Le  l<an  iron  the  French  king— a  large  sum  of 
in  chests  of  gold  and  barrels  of  silver— and 
:  with  him  a  passport  signed  by  the  king  of 
,  and  the  iniormaUon  that  the  preliminaries 
l^wy  wcse  signed. — In  1795,  B.  received  the 
eioo  of  captain  in  the  French  service,  and 


oonunanded  a  French  squadron,  but,  in  1800,  resigned 
his  command,  and  returned  to  America.    In  1812, 
when  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain,  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  general  government,  and 
in  1813,  was  appointed  to  we  command  of  the  flotilhi 
•r  the  defence  of  the  Chesapeake.     During  the 
ner  of  1814,  whilst  in  that  situation,  he  kept  up 
'^  warfiuie  with  the  enemy,  untU  the  1st  of 
*  lie  was  ordered  to  Washington,  to  consult 
rted  invasion,  and  the  means  of  de- 
I.     He  returned  to  the  flotilla  on 
'>.  the  enemy  entered  the  Patu- 
S  the  commodore  landed  most 
(general  Winder,  at  the  Wood- 
ui  captain  Miller  and  his  marines, 
<  >i  artillery,  which  were  placed  under 
He  proceeded  with  his  force  to  the 
.1^  ordered  to  protect  the  bridge ;  but,  the 
,  with  the  permission  of  the  president,  he 
.1  for  Bladensbui^,  with  his  guns  and  men,  to 
t  the  army.    He  had  scarcely  reached  the  field 
>t  battle,  when  he  perceived  the  Americans  in  full 
retreat,  and  the  enemy  advancing.    He,  however, 
kept  up  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  British  for  some  time, 
but  was  at  length  obliged  to  order  a  retreat,  when 
in  great  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
and  having  himself  received  a  wound  in  the  thigfa. 
In  withdrawing,  he  fell,  from  weakness  caused  oy 
loss  of  blood,  and  was  found  in  this  situation  by  the 
enemy,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  kindness,  and 
carried  in  a  litter  to  the  town  of  Bladensbui^.    His 
wife,  one  of  his  sons,  and  his  surgeon,  came  to  him 
on  the  87th  of  August,  and,  after  a  night's  rest,  car- 
ried him  home.    The  wound  liad  been  probed  by  the 
British  surgeons,  but  without  finding  the  ball.    His 
surgeon  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Sad  it  was  never 
extracted.     The  corporation  of  Washington  voted 
him  a  sword,  and  the  legislature  of  Georgia  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  conduct.    The  follow- 
ing May,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Europe,  and 
returned,  in  October,  to  Baltimore,  where  he  found 
himself  crippled  by  his  wound.    After  remaining  at 
his  fiirm  on  Elkridge  until  his  strength  was  restored, 
he  removed  to  Baltimore,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  came  to  the  determination  of  emigrating,  with 
his  fomily,  to  Kentucky.    He  set  out  in  conseauence, 
having  made  every  necessary  preparation,  but,  at 
Pittsburg,  was  taken  ill,  and  died,  Dec  1,  1818,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.    Every  honour  was  paid 
to  his  memory.  Commo£>re  Barney  was  a  remarka- 
bly handsome  man,  an  able,  thorough  seaman,  and  a 
most  acute  and  spirited  officer. 

Baroccio,  or  Barozzi,  Frederic,  a  famous  painter 
of  the  Roman  school,  was  bom  at  Urbino,  in  1528 ; 
died  in  16 1 2.  He  studied  at  Venice,  and  copied 
much  after  Titian.  When  he  went  to  Rome,  Raphael 
exerted  the  same  influence  over  him  which  Titian 
had  done  before.  He  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
adopt  the  style  of  Corregrgio,  but  not  with  equal  suc- 
cess. His  colouring  remained  monotonous.  Mengs 
censures  him  for  uways  representing  objects  as  if 
tliey  were  seen  in  the  air,  between  transparent  clouds, 
and  for  endeavouring  to  make  the  most  opposite 
colours  harmonize  merely  by  means  of  the  light. 
He  is  not  free  from  mannerism.  Among  his  Best 
works  are  the  Flight  o/^Sneast  or  the  Conflagration 
of  Trojfy  engiav^  by  Agostino  Carracci,  and  to  be 
round  in  the  former  gallery  Bor^ghese  ;  the  Descent 
from  the  Crossy  at  Perugia,  and  a  burying  piece,  en- 
graved by  Sideler. 

BAROMKraa;  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
weight  of  the  air  and  the  variations  of  its  pressure, 
in  order  to  determine  changes  in  the  weather,  the 
heiffht  of  mountains,  or  the  approach  of  the  mariner 
to  land.  This  most  useful  instrument  had  its  origin 
3  H-.I  2 
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president.  After  the  flight  of  the  king,  he  was  al- 
most the  only  one  who  remained  calm.  He  defended 
La&yette  against  the  charge  of  being  privy  to  this 
step,  and,  after  the  arrest  of  the  ro^  fomily,  was 
sent,  with  Petion  and  Latour  Maubourg^,  to  meet 
them,  and  to  conduct  them  to  Paris.  The  sight  of 
their  mtsfortmies,  and  the  profimation  of  the  royal 
dignity,  seemed  to  have  macle  a  profound  impression 
on  his  mind.  He  treated  his  captives  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  their  rank  and  misfortunes,  and  his  re- 
ports were  unaccompanied  with  remarks.  From  this 
moment  a  visible  change  in  his  principles  was  observ. 
ed.  He  defended  the  inviolability  of  the  royal  per- 
son, and  painted  the  fatal  disasters  which  threatened 
the  state.  He  opposed  the  ordinance  which  enjoined 
strong  measures  against  the  refmctory  priests;  and 
succeed,  though  with  difiiculty,  in  obtaining  the 
repeal  of  the  severe  decree  relating  to  the  colonies. 
His  influence  continually  declined,  and  he  was  entire- 
ly given  up  by  the  revolutionary  party.  When  the 
correspondence  of  the  court  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  party,  Aug.  10,  1792,  they  pretended  to 
have  found  documents  which  showed  him  to  have  been 
secretly  connected  with  it,  and  he  was  guillotined 
Nov.  29,  1793. 

Barnevkldt,  John  Van  Olden ;  mnd  pensionary 
of  Holland ;  a  man  of  eminent  taints  and  the  sim- 
plest  manners ;  a  martyr  to  duty  and  republican  prin- 
ciple ;  an  example  of  virtue,  such  as  history  seldom 
presents  us.  He  was  bom  in  1549,  and  early  showed 
himself  lealous  for  the  independence  of  the  United 
Provinces,  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain. 
As  advocate-general  of  the  province  .of  Holland,  he 
displayed  profound  views  and  maf.  skill  in  business. 
The  services  of  30  years  established  his  high  reputa- 
tion. He  preserved  his  country  against  the  ambition 
of  Leicester ;  penetrated  the  secret  plans  of  Maurice 
of  Nassau,  whom  his  fellow  citisens  had  elevated  to 
the  post  of  stadtholder ;  and  his  marked  distrust  of 
this  prince  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  repiiblican 
party,  which  aimed  to  make  the  stadtholder  subordi- 
nate to  the  legislative  power.  Spain,  at  that  time, 
made  proposals  for  peace  through  the  archduke,  go. 
vemor  of  the  Netherlands.  B.  was  appointed  pleni- 
potentiary on  this  occasion,  and  evinced  alike  the 
skill  of  a  statesman  and  the  firmness  of  a  republi- 
can. Maurice  of  Nassau,  whose  interest  led  him  to 
prefer  war,  laboured  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
peace ;  and  B.,  perceiving  this,  was  induced  only  by 
the  most  urgent  solicitations  of  the  states,  to  retain 
the  office  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  and  at 
last  concluded,  in  1609,  an  armistice  with  Spain  for 
the  term  of  12  years,  in  which  the  independence  of 
Holland  was  acknowledged.  His  influence  now  be- 
came still  greater,  and  he  was  more  and  more  an  ob- 
ject  of  jealousy  to  the  house  of  Nassau.  The  hostile 
spirit  of  the  opposite  parties  in  the  state  was  further 
increased  by  Uieological  difficulties.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a  civil  war,  B.  proposed  an  ecclesiastical  council, 
which  resolved  upon  a  general  toleration  in  respect 
to  the  points  in  question.  The  states  acceded,  at  first, 
to  this  wise  measure ;  but,  at  a  later  period,  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Nassau  party  persuaded  them  to  adopt 
other  views.  This  party  represented  the  Arminians 
(q.  y,)  as  secret  friends  of  Spain.  B.  was  now  attack- 
ed in  pamphlets,  and,  even  in  the  assembly  of  the 
states,  was  insulted  by  the  people,  of  whom  Maurice 
bad  become  the  idol.  As  he  could  not  hope  any 
longer  to  stay  the  torrent,  and  foresaw  the  fete  which 
awaited  him,  he  again  determined  to  resign  his  oflke  ; 
but  the  solicitations  of  his  firiends,  and  his  love  for 
his  country,  prevailed  anew  over  ail  other  considera- 
tions. Maurice  insisted  upon  a  general  synod,  with 
a  view,  as  he  pretended,  of  putting  an  end  to  all  re- 
ligious  quarrels;  but  B.  persuaded  the  states  to  op- 


pose  this  measure,  the  consequences  of  wliicli  wrre 
evident.  Troops  were  now  levied,  without  the  cuo- 
sent  of  Maurice,  to  re-establish  order  in  the  cttii-s 
where  the  Gomarists  (see  j4rmmians)  had  excited  div. 
turbances.  On  the  other  skie,  the  Nasau  pany 
redoubled  its  attacks  upon  B.,  who,  in  answer  to  Uieio, 
published  that  celebreted  memorial,  in  wfaidi  be  wns 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  danger  which  thmlmfd 
them  from  the  other  party.  Muiriop,  however,  prr>. 
cured  the  assembling  of  a  synod  at  Dort,  in  1618,  to 
whidi  almost  all  the  Calvinistic  churches  of  Enrope 
sent  deputies.  They  condemned  the  Aiminiaiis  with 
the  most  unjust  severity,  and  Maurice  was  encoumgH 
by  their  sentence  to  adopt  violent  measurviL  Agatnx 
the  wishes  of  the  states,  he  caused  B.,  and  other  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Arminians,  to  be  arrested ;  and  26 
bribed  judges  condemned  to  death,  as  a  traitor,  the 
roan  to  wt^m  his  country  owed  its  political  existrace, 
and  who  disdained  to  hnplore  mercy.  Yam  wm  the 
remonstrances  of  the  widowed  princess  of  Onng^ 
and  of  the  French  ambassador;  in  vain  did  the  firiera 
and  rehitions  of  the  patriot  exdaim  against  the  sen- 
tence; Maurice  remained  firm  in  his  evil  purpose. 
On  the  13th  of  May,  1619,  the  old  man  of  72  ascend- 
ed the  scaffold,  with  the  words  of  Horace,  iii.  3,— 

Ja>tnm  ac  tenaoem  pioponti  Ttmia. 
Non  TuUut  iDstancia  tyranni, 
Non  civium  ardor  prara  jubeotitUD 
Mente  quatit  aolida^^ 

and  suffered  death  with  the  same  firmness  which  he 
had  evinced  under  all  the  circumstances  of  his  Mff, 
His  two  sons  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  tyranL 
William,  the  principal  agitator,  escaped;  bat  Rrinier 
was  taken  and  executed.  His  mother,  after  hb  oao- 
demnation,  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Maurice  to 
beg  for  mercy,  and  to  his  question,  why  she  hma. 
bl^  herself  thus  for  the  sake  of  her  son,  when  she 
had  not  done  it  for  her  husband,  made  this  raeoMr- 
able  reply :— *^  [  did  not  ask  pankm  for  my  husfaaiid, 
because  he  was  innocent:  I  ask  it  for  my  son,  be> 
cause  he  is  guilty." 

Barxsy,  Joshua,  a  distinguished  naval  oonnoioder 
in  the  service  of  the  Unitea  States,  was  bora  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  July  6, 1759.  His  parents  lived  on  a 
fium  between  the  town  and  North  point,  where  he  vas 
sent  to  school  until  ten  years  of  age.  He  was  then 
put  into  a  retail  shop  at  Alexandria,  but,  soon  be^ 
coming  tired  of  that  occupation,  returned  to  Balthnore 
in  1771,  and  insisted  on  going  to  sea.  He  first  went 
out  in  a  pilotrboat  with  a  fnend  of  his  frther,  and 
afterwards  made  several  voyages  to  different  places 
in  Ireland  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  last 
of  them,  the  care  of  the  ship  devolved  upon  him. 
though  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of 
the  iUness  of  the  captain  and  the  discharge  of  the 
mate.  He  remained  in  the  command  eicht  monllM, 
and  finally  returned  to  Baltimore,  after  passing 
through  some  diffknilt  scenes.  At  that  period,  the 
war  having  commenced  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies,  B.  offered  his  servxses  to  the  lattn-,  and 
obtained  the  situation  of  master's  mate  in  the  sloop 
of  war  Hornet,  commanded  by  captain  William 
Stone.  He  carried  the  first  flag  of  the  United  States 
seen  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  whilst  beating  up  for 
volunteers  for  the  vessel.  In  1775,  the  Hornet 
joined  the  fleet  of  commodore  Hopkins,  which  sailed 
to  New  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  cap- 
tured the  town  and  fort,  and  the  vessels  in  the  fanr- 
hour,  and  returned  to  the  Delaware,  having  given 
the  island  up  again,  after  securing  the  cannon,  pow- 
der, shells,  mortars,  &c.— In  1776,  when  not  yH 
seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  presented  with  a 
lieutenant's  commission  by  Robert  Morris,  prtJiifcni 
of  the  marine  committee,  on  account  of  hb  ooodttci 
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9t  vrnog  in  the  sefaooner  Wasp,  in  the  Delaware 
dmag  an  actkm  between  the  British  brig  Ten- 
ifid  that  vessel,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
yma  under  the  very  guns  of  two  of  the  enemy*s 
k  Soon  after  that  afbir,  he  sailed  in  the 
MB,  captain  Isaiah  Robinson,  in  the  capacity  of 
coant,  and  brought  into  port  a  British  brig, 
0  after  a  severe  action  of  two  hours.— On  re- 
Ag  from  the  West  Indies,  the  Sachem,  Andrew 
a.  and  Lexington,  made  two  prises,  on  board  of 
of  vfalch  B.  was  placed  as  priae-master.  But, 
rbntiog  about  several  days  in  a  heavy  gale  of 
i,  he  was  captured  by  the  Peneus,  of  SO  guns, 
captain  of  the  British  vessel  exchanged  his 
nerv  at  Charleston,  South  Caroluia.  In  the 
Of  of  17T7,  B.  again  joined  the  Andrew  Doria, 
uwk  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Delaware.  He 
afUfwuds  ordered  to  Baltimore,  to  join  the 
fioia  frigate,  captain  Nicholson,  but,  in  attempt- 
to  get  her  to  sea,  the  pilot  ran  her  on  shore,  and 
vas  CBDtored  by  the  British.  In  August,  1778, 
n$  exdnnged,  but  was  soon  again  taken  in  the 
sapeake  bay,  by  a  privateer  of  four  guns  and 
f  lani,  whilst  commanding  a  schooner  of  two 
aasd  eicfat  men.  The  United  States  having  no 
»K  at  this  time,  out  of  the  Middle  States,  B. 
iftt^  the  ofier  of  his  old  firiend  and  commander, 
tiio  Robinson,  in  November,  1778,  to  go  with 
'.  iram  Alexandria,  in  a  ship,  with  a  letter  of 
<^«  After  a  severe  action  with  the  privateer 
<(Md,  they  arrived  at  Bordeaux,  took  a  cargo  of 
iiy.  Doonted  eighteen  guns,  and  shipped  seventy 
L  ()Q  their  return,  they  made  a  valuable  prise, 
7  a  running  fight  of  nearly  two  days.  B.  took 
iBiad  of  the  prise,  and  arrived  safe  in  Philadel- 
A.  ia  October,  1779— In  1780,  he  married  the 
•^in  of  alderman  Bedford ;  and,  in  the  following 
^1,  whilst  going  to  Baltimore,  was  robbed  of  aU 
finime,  which  he  had  with  him  in  paper  money. 
.tioraed  to  Philadelphia,  without  mentioning  his 
vunl  soon  after  went  into  service  on  boanf  the 
4ni  Siau>s'  ship  Saratoga,  of  sixteen  guns,  com- 
adni  h}  captain  James  Young.  The  same  year, 
■*  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  and  sent  to 
1*oa'X  in  England,  where  he  was  confined  in  the 
4jft\Hin  for  Bome  time,  when  he  escaped  in  a 
m  officer's  undress  uniform.  He  was  retaken, 
t  f<caped  again,  and  arrived  in  Phihidelphia  in 
«**'- 1782.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  state  of 
tftiUania  rave  him  the  command  of  the  Hyder 
ij  i  small  diip  of  sixteen  guns,  in  which  he  pro- 
i*^i  down  the  hay  with  a  convoy.  Whilst  lying 
^  May  road,  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind, 
i^v^v^ig  vere  discovered  standing  in  fipom  sea, 
'^'f  which,  the  ship  General  Monk,  captain  Ro- 
«  ot  twenty  guns,  the  Hyder  Ally  engaged,  and 
^^  after  a  brisk  fire  of  twenty-six  minutes. 
•Jfjf  of  the  crew  of  the  General  Monk  were  kUled, 
««iy-ihree  wounded,  besides  fifteen  out  of  sixteen 
*j^  on  board,  killed  or  wounded.  On  board  the 
J*T  Ally,  there  were  four  killed  and  eleven  wound- 
J  F"  this  nilant  exploit,  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
*'iBaTatedB.a  sword,  which  was  presented  to 
*J  «I  the  prernor.  The  General  Monk  was  sold, 
■'>''i?hlbjr  Mr  Morris  for  the  United  States,  and 
"nnmoand givtn  to  B.,  who  sailed,  with  sealed 
^^;  *  November,  1782,  vrith  despatches  to  doctor 
7^^  in  Paris.  He  was  weU  received  at  the 
|**^«  ooQft,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  a 
*«e  lean  from  the  French  king— a  Uu-ge  sum  of 
J*?  in  chests  of  gold  and  barrels  of  silver— and 
"»«iu  with  him  a  passport  signed  by  the  king  of 
Jv*JJ^  and  the  information  that  the  preliminaries 
^^  »«B  tigned_In  1795,  B.  received  the 
""n  of  GBptain  m  the  French  service,  and 


commanded  a  French  squadron,  but,  in  1800,  resigned 
his  command,  and  returned  to  America.  In  1812, 
when  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain,  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  general  government,  and 
in  1813,  was  appointed  to  ue  command  of  the  flotilla 
for  the  defence  of  the  Chesapeake.  During  the 
summer  of  1814,  whilst  in  that  situation,  he  kept  up 
an  active  warfere  with  the  enemy,  until  the  1st  of 
July,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Washington,  to  consult 
about  the  expected  invasion,  and  the  means  of  de- 
fendmg  the  capital.  He  returned  to  the  flotilla  on 
the  3d.  On  the  16th,  the  enemy  entered  the  Patu- 
xent ;  and,  on  the  21st,  the  commodore  landed  most 
of  his  men,  and  joined  general  Winder,  at  the  Wood- 
yard,  where  he  found  captain  Miller  and  his  marines, 
with  five  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  phiced  under 
his  command.  He  proceeded  with  his  force  to  the 
city,  and  was  ordered  to  protect  the  bridge ;  but,  the 
next  day,  with  the  permission  of  the  president,  he 
set  out  for  Bladensbui^,  with  his  guns  and  men,  to 
join  the  army.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  field 
of  battle,  when  he  perceived  the  Americans  in  full 
retreat,  and  the  enemy  advancing.  He,  however, 
kept  up  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  British  for  some  time, 
but  was  at  length  obliged  to  order  a  retreat,  when 
in  ereat  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
ana  having  himself  received  a  woimd  in  the  thirii. 
In  withdrawing,  he  fell,  from  weakness  caused  oy 
loss  of  blood,  and  was  found  in  this  ntuation  by  the 
enemy,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  kindness,  and 
carried  in  a  litter  to  the  town  of  Bladensbui^.  His 
wife,  one  of  his  sons,  and  his  surgeon,  came  to  him 
on  the  27th  of  August,  and,  after  a  night's  rest,  car- 
ried him  home.  The  wound  liad  been  probed  by  the 
British  surgeons,  but  without  finding  the  ball.  His 
surgeon  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  never 
extracted.  The  corporation  of  Washington  voted 
him  a  sword,  and  Uie  legislature  of  Georgia  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  conduct.  The  follow- 
ing May,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Europe,  and 
returned,  in  October,  to  Baltimore,  where  he  found 
himself  crippled  by  his  wound.  After  remaining  at 
his  fiarm  on  Elkridge  until  his  strength  was  restored, 
he  removed  to  Baltimore,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  came  to  the  determination  of  emigrating,  with 
his  &miiy,  to  Kentucky.  He  set  out  in  conseauence, 
having  made  every  necessary  preparation,  out,  at 
Pittsburg,  was  taken  ill,  and  died,  Dec.  1,  1818,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Every  honour  was  paid 
to  his  memory.  Commo£>re  Barney  was  a  remarka- 
bly handsome  man,  an  able,  thorough  seaman,  and  a 
most  acute  and  spirited  oflScer. 

Baroccio,  or  Barozzi,  Frederic,  a  famous  painter 
of  the  Roman  school,  was  born  at  Urbino,  in  1528; 
died  in  1612.  He  studied  at  Venice,  and  copied 
much  after  Titian.  When  he  went  to  Rome,  Raphael 
exerted  the  same  influence  over  him  which  Titian 
had  done  before.  He  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
adopt  the  style  of  Correggio,  but  not  with  equal  suc- 
cess. His  oolourinff  remained  monotonous.  Mengs 
censures  him  for  lUways  representing  objects  as  if 
they  were  seen  in  the  air,  between  tra^parent  clouds, 
and  for  endeavouring  to  make  the  most  opposite 
colours  harmonise  merely  by  means  of  the  light. 
He  is  not  free  from  mannerism.  Among  his  best 
works  are  the  Fiight  o/^Eneat,  or  the  ConfiagraHon 
of  Trojfy  engraved  by  Agostino  Carracci,  and  to  be 
toirad  in  the  former  gallery  Borghese  ;  the  Detceni 
from  the  Crossy  at  Perugia,  and  a  burying  piece,  en- 
graved by  Sideler. 

BARoxKfcji;  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
weight  of  the  air  and  the  variations  of  its  pressure, 
in  order  to  determine  changes  in  the  weather,  the 
height  of  mountains,  or  the  approach  of  the  mariner 
to  land.  This  most  useful  instrument  had  its  origin 
3  H— 1  2 
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in  an  experiment  of  TorriceUi,  an  Italian,  who  flour- 
ished about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  we  conceive  that  a  short  account  of  this  experi- 
'  ment  will  be  the  best  means  of  teaching  the  principle, 
i  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  unfolds  the  early  history 
of  the  bannneter.  Torricelli  took  a  glass  tube,  about 
three  feet  in  length,  being  open  at  one  end  only, 
and,  having  filled  it  with  mercury,  he  placed  the 
op^  end  in  a  cup  containing  the  same  fluid  metal, 
taking  care  the  while  that  none  of  the  mercurv 
flowed  out  of  the  tube,  or  that  any  air  was  admitted. 
When  the  tube  was  placed  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion, with  the  open  end  in  the  cup,  he  found  that  a 
portion  of  the  mercury  descended  into  the  cup,  the 
height  of  the  column  of  the  metal  in  the  tube  being 
only  about  thirty  inches.  It  was  inferred,  by  the 
experimenter,  that  the  atmosphere,  by  reason  of  its 
weight,  pressed  on  the  surfiu»  of  the  mercury  in  tlie 
cup,  and  forced  it  up  the  tube  to  the  height  of  thirty 
inches ;  because  a  column  of  air  from  the  cup  to  the 
top  of  the  atmosphere  was  only  equal  to  the  pressure 
arising  from  tlie  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury  of 
the  same  base,  and  thirty  inches  hich.  The  C(Ble- 
biated  Pascal  repeated  and  varied  this  experiment, 
and  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  which  Tor- 
ricelli had  drawn.  These  experiments  were  made  in 
1645,  and  six  years  afterwaros,  from  observation,  it 
was  found,  by  Perrier,  that  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  Tomoellian  tube  varied  with  the  weather; 
and  the  same  tube  was  proposed  to  be  employed  for 
the  measurement  of  the  height  of  mountains  by 
Boyle  in  1665.  The  common  oarometer  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Torricellian  tube.  It  consists  of  a  g^ass 
tube  thirty-three  inches  in  length,  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  being  about  one-third  of  an  inch.  This 
tube  is  hermetically  sealed  at  the  top,|md  the  bottom 
is  curved  up,  and  terminates  in  a  ^iss  bulb,  whose 
top  opens  into  the  atmosphere.  The  tube  is  filled 
with  purified  mercury,  and  there  is  aflixed  to  it  a 
scale  which  marks  the  height  of  the  mercurial 
column.  In  this  country  the  dianges  of  the  weather 
seldom  produce  a  variation  in  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury which  passes  the  limits  of  twenty-eight  and 
thirty-one  inches ;  and  this  will,  therefore,  be  a  suf- 
ficient length  tor  the  scale  of  the  instrument  when  it 
is  only  to  be  used  as  a  weather-gUss,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  soiles  of  the  barometers  of  the  common  construc- 
tion, these  weather-points  are  marked  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :— At  S8  inches,  stormy  weather ;  28^, 
much  niin  or  snow ;  29,  rain  or  snow ;  29^,  change- 
able ;  SO,  &ir  or  frost ;  30^,  settled  fietir  or  frost ;  31, 
very  dry  weather  or  hard  frosL  But  to  use  the  In- 
rometer  as  a  weather-glass,  several  particulars  must 
be  attended  to,  which  have  been  given  by  different 
authors  in  the  form  of  rules,  as  those  of  naUey, 
Walker,  Patrick,  &c.  The  rules  of  the  last-mentioned 
individual  are,  without  doubt,  the  best,  and  we  there- 
fore present  them  to  the  reader.  Ist.  The  rising  of 
the  mercury  presages,  in  general,  fair  weather,  and 
its  fiilitng  Uie  contrary,  as  rain,  snow,  high  winds, 
and  storms.  2d.  In  very  hot  weather,  the  fidling  of 
the  mercury  indicates  thunder.  3d.  In  winter,  the 
rising  presages  frost,  and  in  frosty  weather,  if  the 
mercury  fam  three  or  four  divisions  (tenths  of  an 
inch),  there  will  certunly  follow  a  thaw ;  but  in  a 
oontipual  frost,  if  tlie  mercury  rises,  there  will  be 
snow.  4th.  When  foul  weather  happens  soon  after 
the  filling  of  the  mercury,  expect  but  little  of  it ; 
and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  little  &ir  weather  may  be 
expected  when  it  becomes  quickly  fair  after  the  ris- 
ing of  the  mercury.  5th.  In  foul  weather,  when  the 
mercury  rises  much  and  high,  and  so  continnes  for 
two  or  three  days  before  the  foul  weather  has  gone 
away,  then  a  continuance  of  fiiir  weather  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow.    6th.  In  fiur  weather,  when  the 


mercury  fells  much  and  low,  and  thus  oontimiM  for 
two  or  three  days  before  the  rain  comes,  thcna  great 
deal  of  wet  and  high  winds  may  be  expected  to  fol- 
low.   7th.  The  unsettled  moUon,  or  freqneat  rising 
and  falling  of  the  mercury,  denotes  chanrafale  wm^ 
ther.    8th.  The  chords  on  the  plate  (scale)  an  not 
so  strictly  to  be  observed  as  the  rising  and  fidlmg  of 
the  mercury ;  for,  if  it  stands  at  mudi  xain  and  then 
rises  to  changeable,  it  presages  ftur  weather,  though 
not  to  continue  so  loi^  as  though  the  mereory  had 
risen  higher ;  and  so,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  mercoiy 
stand  at  fair  and  then  fall  to  changeable,  it  presages 
foul  weather,  though  not  so  much  as  if  it  had 
lower.   InphitelX.,  fig.  11,  theconmunbann 
or  weather-glass  is  represented.    The  onlinary  ob- 
jection to  this  form  of  the  instrument  is,  that  the 
divisions  on  the  scale  are  too  small  to  enable  one  to 
determine  oofiectly  the  amount  of  the  variatku  in 
the  height  of  the  mercury,  and  varioos  means  faa\e 
been  adopted  to  remedy  this  defect    One  of  the 
simplest  of  these  contrivances  is,  to  bend  the  i^jper 
part  of  the  tube  so  that  the  pait  within  the  mwe  of 
variation  diould  lie  in  a  shuiting  directioo,  ana  the 
mercury  will  thus  rise  or  fell  through  two  indica  of  the 
tube,  while  the  difference  of  its  ieveb  is  not  noie 
than  one  inch.    This  arrangement  gave  an  awkwaid 
form  to  the  instrument,  luid  the  wlieel-faeroBetcr 
was  hitroduced,  which  presented  more  symmetry  in 
form,  and  possessed  the  same  advantage  as  Ibe  beni 
barometer  in  enlarging  the  divisions  of  the  scale.  A 
section  of  this  histrament  is  seen  in  plate  IX.,  %^.  6. 
Here  the  tube  has  a  large  ball  at  top,  and  is  bent  op 
at  the  lower  or  open  end,  where  an  iroo  or  glas 
ball  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  to  a 
small  balance  weight,  by  a  thread,  which  passes  orer 
a  pulley,  on  the  axis  of  which  there  is  fixc^  an  tndex- 
hiuid,  which  traverses  the  circular  index-fdate.  The 
rising  or  falling  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  tube  canses 
a  similar  rise  or  foil  of  the  float,  which,  by  the  aelim 
of  the  cord,  turns  the  pulley,  and  thus  the  index 
hand  attached  to  its  axis  will  aJso  move,  and  Indicate 
tlie  change  in  the  altitude  of  the  mercurial  column. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  friction  of  the  addi- 
tional  apparatus  connected  with  the  puUey  detmeis 
from  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument,  and  it  19, 
therefore,  unfit  for  purposes  where  great  nicety  is 
required.    For  very  delicate  operations,  socb  as  the 
measurement  of  altitudes,  the  scale  of  the  faarooetcr 
having  a  straight  tube,  is  furnished  with  a  nonios  cr 
vernier,  which  greatly  bMveases  the  minoteneas  and 
accuracy  of  the  scale.    But  seveial  other  additiims 
are  necessary  to  be  made  to  the  baromeler  which  ii 
intended  for  the  measurement  of  heights,  the  instru- 
ment being  then  called  the  portable  Daroracter.    Of 
portable  barometers  there  are  various  kinds,  but  we 
shall  confine  our  attention  to  that  of  Troqghtoo, 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  best.    In 
plate  IX.,  fig.  6,  the  external  form  of  Uiis  Instnnaeat 
is   shown,   uid  in  this  respect  the  barancter  of 
Troughton  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Ramsdrn ; 
but  the  great  and  distinguishing  quality  of  Troogb- 
ton's  construction,  is  the  metlioa  he  has  employea  to 
raise  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  to  sero  hi  the  tabe. 
For  this  purpose  a  glass  cylinder,  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter  and  length,  cwifcaiBS  the 
mercury.    An  external  covering  of  hollow  fanss, 
terminating  in  a  female  screw  above  and  another 
below  the  glass,  whidi  are  furnisbed  with  male 
screws,  the  ends  of  which  being  IcsUhend  and  press- 
ed against  the  ends  of  the  glaa,  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  mercury.    Near  the  upper  end  of  the  fans 
cover  are  two  slits,  made  borisontally,  one  before  and 
the  other  behind,  exactly  similar,  and  oipposite  to 
each  other.    At  the  bottom  is  a  screw  fseen  In  the 
section,  fig.  7),  which,  acting  upon  the  leatbrr  big 
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to  fautneCcn),  forces  the  qniduilver  up- 
wank  at  plcMore,  and,  by  fiUing  every  part  with 
BHCory,  preTcnts  jumbliiig,  and  renders  the  instni- 
neat  portable.  There  is  yet  another  office  of  great 
importance  whidi  this  screw  perfonns,  as  it  enables 
the  opentor  to  adjust  the  height  of  the  mercury  in 
the  glass  cistern  so  as  Just  to  shut  out  the  light  fnm 
paaeior  between  it  ami  the  upper  edges  of  the  slits 
in  the  Mss  cover.  This  is  called  adjusting  to  sero ; 
fir  the  upper  edges  of  the  slits  are  the  beginning  of 
the  tcale  of  indws.  To  the  lower  part  of  the  tube 
there  is  fixed  a  thennometer,  and  the  whole  is  at^ 
tached  to  the  frame  by  means  of  a  ring ;  the  scale 
ooauaenoes  at  16  and  extends  to  S3  incnes ;  and  by 
means  of  a  vernier  the  divisions  can  be  read  off 
oomctly  to  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  .The 
chief  ne  of  the  portable  barometer  is  the  measure- 
ment of  the  height  of  mountains ;  and  it  becomes,  in 
this  reipect,  an  indispensable  accompaniment  to 
trrrj  tmveler.  The  profile  of  a  chain  of  mountains 
may  be  taken  with  it  without  much  trouble,  and  with 
s  very  great  degree  of  correctness.  It  would  be  in- 
oaosisteot  with  the  nature  of  a  Popular  Encyclopedia 
to  go  into  minute  details  on  the  subject  of  the  mea- 
nrement  of  heights  by  the  barometer,  as  this  re- 
qiim  oonsidemble  mathematical  attainment  We 
shsll,  however,  give  the  rule  of  Sir  John  Leslie, 
vfaich  is  exceedingly  simple  and  sufficiently  accurate 
for  onitnary  purposes.  Mark  the  height  of  the 
mctcory  In  the  barometer  at  the  bottom  of  the  height 
to  be  BMOsored,  and  also  at  the  top,  then  the  rule  is, 
— ts  the  sum  of  the  helots  of  the  merauy  at  the 
bouom  and  top  stations  is  to  their  difference,  so  is 
b^iSXJO  to  the  height  to  be  measured,  in  feet 

B.IS05,  (originally,  also,  traro);  a  word  derived 
fiom  the  Latin,  which  signifies  a  num,  and  sotaietimes 
s  tenatiL  In  the  feudu  system  of  the  middle  ages, 
St  fnt  the  immediate  tenant  of  any  superior  was  ^• 
ed  his  ttirom.  In  old  records,  the  citisens  of  London 
tie  90  styled,  and  the  sixteen  membera  of  the  house  of 
oonmons,  elected  by  the  cinque-ports,  are  still  called 
icTMu.  The  fiunily  of  Montmorency  called  tliem- 
wiTcs,  in  France,  premiert  barons  de  ta  chr^Uenie, 
This  oarae  was  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror 
(na  Normandy  to  EngUnd,  and  used  to  signify  an 
immediate  vaasml  of  the  crown,  who  had  a  seat  and 
rote  'm  the  royal  court  and  tribunals,  and,  subsequent- 
ly, io  the  hoiBe  of  peen.  It  was  the  second  rank  of 
nobility,  until  dukes  and  marquises  were  introduced 
snJ  pboed  above  the  earls,  and  viscounts  also  set 
sbovr  the  faaroos.  In  Germany,  the  ancient  liarons 
of  the  empire  vrere  the  immediate  vassals  of  tlie  crown. 
IWy  appeared  in  the  imperial  court  and  diet,  and 
belonged  to  the  high  nobility.  But  these  ancient 
fruwrics  were  early  elevat^  to  the  rank  of  counts 
or  priaoes.  The  modern  barons  only  form  a  rank  of 
Wcr  nobility  after  the  counts.— Barm*  of  the  excht- 
fwr;  four  Judges  in  England  and  five  in  Scotland, 
to  whom  the  a£ninistration  of  justice  is  committed, 
in  csoses  between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  rehiting 
to  the  revenue.  They  were  formerly  baront  of  the 
*««/«,  but,  of  late,  are  generally  penons  learned  in 
liclawsw 

BiKM,  Michael ;  a  celebrated  French  actor,  bom 
St  I^uk  in  1652 ;  equally  successful  in  tragedy  and 
ooedy.  Prtachers  are  said  to  Imve  attended  in  a 
psted  box  to  study  his  action.  Such  was  his  vanity, 
tlittt  he  mid,  every  century  produced  a  Caesar,  but  it 
feqnired  2000  years  to  proauoe  a  Barun.    He  died 

ioi:». 

Basobi  and  Futa.    See  Husband  and  ffife, 

BABonan ;  a  hereditary  dicnity  in  Great  Britain 

and  Inland,  next  in  lank  to  the  peerage,  originally 

{n^itoted  by  James!.,  May  22,1611.  Itissaulthat 

M  diannellor  Bacon  suggested  the  Jea,  and  the 


first  baronet  was  Sir  Nfeholas  Bacon  of  Redgrave. 
Baronets  aro  created  by  patent,  under  the  great  seal, 
and  the  honour  is  generally  given  to  the  grantee  and 
the  hein  male  of  his  body  lawfully  becoUen,  thougfi 
sometimes  it  is  entailed  on  collaterals,  from  toe 
preamble  to  the  origtaml  patent,  it  appears  that  the 
order  was  created  to  get  money  for  the  support  of 
soldiers  in  Ireland,  each  baronet,  on  hi9  creation,  be- 
ing obliged  to  pay  into  the  treasury  a  sum  little  less 
than  £1100.  In  1823,  there  were  661  baronets  in 
England.  Precedency  is  given  to  baronets  before  all 
knights,  except  those  of  the  garter,  bannerets  created 
on  Uie  field,  uid  privy  counsellors. 

Baronets  of  Ireland  ;  an  order  instituted  by  James 
I.,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  with  the  same  privi- 
leges,  as  the  baronets  of  England.  Since  the  union,  in 
1801,  none  have  been  created  otherwise  than  as  ba^ 
ronetsofthe  United  Kingdom.  A  hereditary  dignity, 
somewhat  similar  to  knighthood,  appears  to  nave 
been  conferred  in  this  country,  even  in  very  ancient 
times. 

Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia^  and  Baronets  of  Scotland. 
Charles  I.  instituted  this  order  in  1621,  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  the  plantation  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
which  the  king  granted  a  certain  portion  of  land  to 
each  member  of  the  order.  Since  the  union,  the 
power  of  the  king  to  create  new  baronets  within  Scot- 
land is  held  to  have  ceased. 

Baronius,  or  Barokio,  Csesar ;  bom  at  Sore,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  Oct.  SO,  1538 ;  received  his  early 
education  in  Naples ;  in  1557,  went  to  Rome ;  was 
one  of  the  first  pupils  of  St  Philip  of  Neri,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation  of  priests  of  the  oratorio 
founded  by  him;  afterwards  cardinal  and  librarian 
of  the  Vatican  library.  He  owed  these  dignities  to 
the  services  which  he  rendered  the  Catholic  church 
by  his  Ecclesiastical  Annals,  on  which  he  laboured, 
with  inde&tigable  assiduity,  from  the  year  1580  until 
his  death,  June  30, 1607.  They  comprise  a  rich  col- 
lection of  genuine  documents  from  the  papal  archives, 
and  are,  therefore,  of  great  use  to  the  student  in  ec- 
clesiastical history,  but  contain  many  &lse  statements 
and  unauthentic  documents ;  and  the  air  of  sincerity, 
which  prevails  tliroughout,  is  calculated  to  give  very 
erroneous  ideas  of  the  papal  administration  of  the 
churdu  They  are  principally  written  to  confute  the 
Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  and  to  prove  that  the  doc- 
trine and  the  constitution  of  the  diurch  had  remained 
the  same  from  the  befrinning.  These  Annates  Ec^ 
ctesiasticia  Christo  nato  ad  A,  1198,  a  C.  Baronio 
(Rome,  1588—1607,  12  vols.,  folio),  were  often  re- 
printed, with  the  corrections  of  the  author.  At  Ments, 
an  edition  was  commenced,  in  1601,  in  12  vols.,  folio. 
The  Antwerp  edition,  however,  begun  in  1589,  in  10 
vols.,  folio,  is  handsomer,  but  does  not  contain  the 
treatise  De  Monarchia  SkUkf,  which  contests  tlie  ec- 
clesiastical privUi^res  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  known  by 
the  above  name,  and,  therefore,  was  forbidden  by  the 
Spanish  court  Many  errors,  particularly  dironolo- 
gical,  were  corrected  by  the  Franciscan  Anthony 
Pagi,  in  his  excellent  criticism  on  the  work  (*^  Criti- 
ca  Historico-ehronologka  m  Ann,  Baron.  Antwerp  ;* 
Geneva,  1705,  4  vols.,  folio).  Other  Catholic  writera 
have  also  mentioned  his  errors,  against  which  the 
censures  of  the  Protestants  have  been  more  partkru- 
krly  directed.  Among  the  continuations  of  the  An- 
nals, none  of  which  is  equal  to  the  work  of  B.,  Ray- 
naldi  has  furnished  the  most  copious  (from  1198— 
1565,  Rome,  1 646, 8  vols.,  folio ;  continued  until  1671 
by  I^aderchi,  Rome,  1728, 3  vols.,  folk>). 

BAaouBiMaro ;  a  city  in  Venrsui-hi,  110  miles  W. 
S.  W.  Caraccas,  440  N.  N.  E.  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota; 
lat.  9«  45^  N ;  pop.,  11,300.  It  is  situated  on  an  ele^ 
vatcd  plain,  and  u  reguUiriy  hiid  out  and  well  builL 
The  surrounding  country  is  fertile.    Cacso  growt 
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abundantly  there.  Coffee  has  been  planted  recently. 
B.  was  fuundfd  by  tlie  Spaniards,  in  1552. 

Barra,  or  Bar  ;  a  kingdom  in  Africa,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia,  on  the  borders  of  which  it  ex- 
tends about  60  miles.  The  Mandineoes  form  a  oon> 
siderable  part  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  Moham- 
medans, have  public  schools,  and  are  the  most  civi. 
lized  people  on  tlie  Gambia.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  200,000 — Barra,  or  Barra  Jndingy  the 
capital,  is  a  populous  town,  near  the  point  of  B., 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Gambia.  Lon.  16«  A&  W  : 
lat  13o  25^  N. 

Barras,  Paul  Francois  Jean  Nicholas,  oomte  de, 
member  of  the  national  convention,  afterwards  of  the 
executive  directory,  bom  at  Fox,  in  Provence,  Jime 
30,  1755,  of  the  family  of  Banas,  whose  antiquity  in 
this  quarter  had  become  a  proverb,  served  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Languedoc  until  1775. 
He  made,  about  this  time,  a  voyage  to  the  Isle-de- 
France,  the  governor  of  which  was  one  of  his  relations, 
and  entered  into  the  garrison  of  Pondicherry.  He 
afterwaids  served  in  Suffiren's  squadron,  and  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope.  At  his  return,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  gambling  and  women,  and  dissipated  his  for- 
tune. The  revolution  broke  out  He  immediately 
,  showed  himself  an  opponent  of  the  court,  and  had  a 
seat  in  the  tierg-^tai,  whilst  his  brother  was  sitting  in 
that  of  tlie  nobility.  July  14,  1789,  he  took  part  in 
the  attack  upon  the  Bastile,  and,  Aug.  10, 1792,  upon 
the  Tuilleries.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a  jury- 
man at  the  tribunal  of  Orleans,  and,  in  September, 
a  member  of  the  national  convention,  where  he  voted 
fojr  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  In  October,  he  was  sent 
with  Freron  into  the  southern  provinces,  and  showed 
himself  at  Marseilles  less  violent  than  him.  Although 
he  had  established  his  reputation  as  a  patriot,  yet  he 
displeased  Robespierre.  B.'s  tlireat  to  repel  force 
by  force  alone  restiained  him.  Robespierre  resolv^ 
to  involve  him  in  the  great  proscription,  which  he 
then  meditated.  On  this  account,  B.  joined  tlie 
members  of  the  committee,  who  also  foresaw  the 
danger  which  awaited  them,  and  were  determined  to 
strike  an  effectual  blow,  and  overthrow  their  oppres- 
sor. He  therefore  took  an  important  part  in  the 
events  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27,  1794).  He 
was  entrusted  with  the  chief  command  of  the  forces 
of  his  party,  repelled  the  troops  of  Henriot,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Robespierre.  Feb.  4, 1795,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  convention,  llie  13th  Ven- 
demiaire  (Oct.  5, 1795),  when  the  troops  of  the  sec- 
tions, which  fiftvoured  the  royal  cause,  approadied 
the  convention,  Barras,  for  a  second  time,  received 
the  chief  command  of  the  troops  of  the  convention, 
and  the  battalion  of  the  patriots,  who  hastened  to 
their  assistance.  On  this  occasion,  he  employed 
general  Bonaparte,  whose  services  were  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  him.  In  his  report,  he  attributed 
tlie  victory  to  this  young  general,  and,  a  few  days 
after,  procured  for  hun  the  chief  command  of  tlie 
army  of  the  Interior.  His  unportant  services  pro- 
moted him  to  the  directory.  It  is  said  that  Bonaparte 
owed  to  him  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
However  this  may  be,  Barras  soon  perceived  that 
Bonaparte  would  give  a  decisive  superiority  to  him 
who  should  obtain  an  influence  over  him ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  displaced  Camot  from  the  war  department,  and 
took  possession  of  it  himself.  This  separated  them  ; 
and  Carnot  for  some  time  took  part  with  the  council, 
where  a  party  had  been  formed  to  restrain  the  power 
of  the  directory,  and  particularly  that  of  Barras.  The 
nipture  could  only  terminate  with  the  niin  of  one  of 
the  parties ;  that  of  the  council  fell  by  the  events  of 
the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept.  4,  1797).  in  which  Barras 
took  a  leading  part.  From  this  period  he  governed 
absolutely  imtil  the  13th  June,  1799,  when  Sieyes 


entered  the  directory.  Nevertlieless,  BairBS  nc 
ceeded  in  preserving  his  seat,  whilst  Merlin  de  Docay, 
Treilhard,  and  La  Reveillere-Lepeaux  wen  ooBt- 
pelled  to  give  in  their  resignation.  He  himsfelf  bcw 
came  a  victim  of  the  16th  Bnimaire  (Nov.  9,  liyj). 
In  a  badly  composed  letter,  which  he  sent  to  ^t 
Cloud,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  received,  upon  his 
request,  from  the  first  consul,  a  passpoft  to  hit 
estate.  He  afterwaids  retired  to  Bruasels,  where  he 
lived  for  several  yean ;  but  finally,  received  penntii- 
sion  to  repair  to  tlie  south  of  France.  He  died  in 
January,  1829. 
Barratoh,  common.  See  Barratrv,  eommmt» 
Barratry,  in  commerce,  is  osuaUy  oooftdered  to 
be  any  fraud  or  knavery  committed  by  the  master  or 
mariners  of  a  ship,  whereby  the  owners  or  freightrt^ 
are  injured.  It  has  been  held,  in  one  case,  that  bw. 
ratry  may  be  committed  on  land,  and  by  oUier  per> 
sons  than  tlie  master  and  mariners  of  a  ship.  Sume 
goods  insured  from  London,  by  land  carriagi*,  to 
Harwich,  and  thence  to  Gotleuburg,  sustainrd 
damage  by  the  misconduct  of  tlie  carrien.  hord 
Ellenborough  held  Uiat  tliis  damage  was  insoml 
against,  in  a  policy  against  barratry.  The  fbUowii^ 
are  aroon^  the  acts  which  have  been  consideRd  bar- 
ratrous, VIZ.,  evading  foreign  portrduties ;  deviatioa 
from  the  usual  course  of  t&  voyage,  by  the  captain, 
for  his  own  private  purposes ;  ordropping  anchor,  to 
go  ashore  on  his  own  affiiirs;  cnibing  against  an 
enemy  contrary  to  instrucUons ;  tmding  with  an  ene- 
my, whereby  the  ship  is  exposed  to  aeisure ;  willi'ul 
violation  of  a  blockade;  a  willful  resistaDce  of 
searcli  by  a  belligerent  vessel,  where  the  r^gfat  of 
search  is  legally  exercised;  and  even  negligeaor*, 
when  so  gross  as  to  bear  a  fraudulent  diarader,  a 
barratry ;  and,  more  especially,  embenlement  of  any 
part  of  the  cargo ;  and  the  shippers  recover  againA 
tlie  underwriters  for  sudi  an  act  of  barratry,  e>«i 
though  it  is  consented  to  by  the  owners  of  the  ship. 
Under  insurance  against  banatry,  the  iinderwiiim 
are  liable  for  any  oarratrous  act  of  the  marineis, 
which  could  not  have  been  prevented  by  ordinary 
diligence  and  care  on  the  part  of  tlie  captain.  And 
as  rar  as  tlie  circumstances  of  barratry  depends  apcn 
its  being  an  act  against  the  owners,  it  is  sufficient 
tliat  it  be  prejudicial  to  the  characters,  who  are,  for 
this  purpose,  considered  the  owners. — It  is  obviously 
of  great  importance  to  protect  the  owners  of  ships 
and  cargoes  against  the  fraud  and  knavery  of  time 
to  whose  care  they  are  intrusted ;  and,  because  pro- 
perty at  sea  is  commonly  beyond  tlie  care  and  snprr- 
intendance  of  the  owner,  and  is  necessarily  entnbted 
to  the  master  and  mariners,  the  laws  usually  punish 
any  embesslement,  or  wilful  destruction  of  it  by  them, 
with  great  severity.  By  an  act  of  congnvs,  March 
26, 1804,  it  is  enacted,  that "  any  perscn,  not  beins 
an  owner,  who  shall,  on  tlie  high  seas,  willfoUy  and 
corruptly  cast  away,  burn,  or  mherwise  destroy  any 
vessel  unto  which  he  belongeth,  being  the  property 
of  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  uie  United  States,  or  pro- 
cure the  same  to  be  done,  shall  suffer  death.**  And 
the  same  penalty  is  enacted  ogainst  any  owner,  or 
part-owner,  for  the  same  act  done  with  intent  to  pre- 
judice an  underwriter  on  a  policy  of  insurance,  or  a 
shipper,  or  any  other  part-owner.  The  Britisli  rta- 
tutes  are  of  the  same  import 

Barratry  J  common,  is  the  stirring  np  of  snits  and 
quarrels  between  other  persons,  aiMf  the  party  goiUy 
of  this  offence  is  indictable  as  a  eommott  harraUr^  vr 
banretor.  But  more  than  one  instance  is  necessary 
to  constitute  the  oflence ;  and  any  number  of  mils 
brought  in  the  party's  own  name,  if  tlit^re  be  any  co- 
lour for  them,  do  not  constitute  this  offirnoe.  Tht* 
commencing  of  suits  in  the  name  of  a  fiditioos  plain- 
tiff is  common  barratry, ' 
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Babmcadb,  or  Babbkado  ;  those  oljects  which  are 
haaCily  ooUecied  to  defend  a  narrow  passage  (for  in- 
tfance,  the  street  of  a  village,  a  deiUe,  a  bridgn,  &&), 
the  remoTiDg  of  whidi  retiuds  the  enemy,  and  gives 
to  the  sharpShooieis,  poeied  behind  or  in  its  neigfa- 
boiirliood,  an  opportunity  of  firing  upon  them  with 
cftct.  Waggons,  barrows,  casks,  chests,  branches 
of  trees,  bnms, — in  short,  every  thinf^  which  is  at 
haod  is  used  for  this  purpose ;  and,  if  it  is  necessary, 
that  tl»e  enemy,  when  con^sting  principally  of  ca* 
valry,  should  be  checked  in  the  pursuit,  though  it  be 
bat  figr  a  moment,  the  ammunition  and  baggage  wag- 
goDs  may  be  employed  with  effect 

BARwaa  TasATY.  When,  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  were  ceded  to  Austria,  1715, 
this  cessaoo  was  agreed  to  by  the  Dutch,  who  had 
oooqucnd  these  provinces  in  alliance  with  England, 
only  on  condition  that  they  should  have  the  right  (in 
onlnr  to  secure  their  borders  winst  their  powerful 
Dptglkboiir)  to  garrison  several  fortresses  of  the  coun- 
try, Ttt.,  Namur,  Toomay,  Menin,  Fumes,  Wame- 
ton,  Ypres,  and  the  fort  of  Kenock,  and  to  maintain, 
in  ooouDOO  with  Austria,  a  garrison  in  Dendermonde ; 
nd  that  Aa<ria  should  engage  to  pay  yearly  to  Hol- 
land 350.000  dollars  for  the  support  of  these  garri- 
mns.  The  treaty  which  was  concluded  between 
these  two  powers,  in  1718,  was  called  the  Barrier 
treaty.  In  1781,  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  declared  it 
roid^  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Slates  general 

BAmawGToif,  Daines ;  fourth  son  of  the  first  viscount 
Barriivton ;  distinguished  as  a  lawyer,  antiquary,  and 
natnmisL  He  was  bom  in  17?7,  and,  after  prepara- 
tory studies  at  Oxford  and  the  Inner  Temple,  was 
called  to  the  bar.  He  held  several  offices  previous 
to  hia  being  appointed  a  Welsh  judge  in  1757  ;  and 
was  sabsM^uentjy  second  justice  of  Chester  till  1785, 
when  he  resigned  that  post,  and  thenceforward 
lived  ia  rrtirement,  chiefly  at  his  chambers  in  the  In- 
ner Temple,  where  he  died,  March,  1800.  His  works 
are  numerous ;  among  them  is  Tracts  on  the  Proba- 
bility of  iracbing  the  North  Pole,  1775,  4to. 

BAaanrsa ;  in  England,  an  advocate  or  counsellor, 
who  has  been  admitted  by  one  of  the  inns  of  court, 
▼ii.,  the  Inner  Temple,  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's 
Ira,  or  Gray's  Inn,  to  plead  at  the  bar.  Before  a 
jEtudent  can  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  must  have 
been  a  member  of  one  of  those  societies,  and  have 
kept  terms  there  for  five,  or,  if  he  be  a  master  of  arts 
of  either  of  the  universities  of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  or 
Dublin,  for  three  years.  Twelve  public  disputations, 
or  legal  theses,  were  formerly  required ;  out  these 
have  now  dwindled  into  mere  forms.  Barristers  are 
al«o  called  utier  Or  otaer  barrittert,  to  distinguish 
them  from  seijeants  and  king's  counsel,  who  sit 
within  the  bar  in  the  courts.  They  are  also  styled, 
ia  th^  old  books,  apprenHcu  ad  legem,  as  being  still 
but  apprratioed  to  the  profession,  to  the  highest  grade 
of  which  fthat  of  seijeant,  or  serviens  ad  legem)  they 
oould  not  be  admitt^  until  they  had  sat  without  the 
fcar,  through  the  apprenticeship  of  sixteen  years.  The 
duties  of  a  counsel  are  honorary,  and  he  can  maintain 
BO  action  for  his  fees,  which  are  considered  as  a  gra- 
taity,  and  not  as  hire.  In  the  United  States,  the  de- 
me  of  barrister,  though  not  formally  abolished,  has 
nlleo  into  disuse. 

BAaaos  Jonn  de,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Por- 
timese  historians,  bom  at  Viseu,  I49G,  was  descend- 
cii  from  an  ancient  noble  family.  At  first  one  of  the 
pagn  of  the  king  Emanuel,  he  distinguished  himself 
so  much  by  his  talrnts  and  address,  tl»t  the  king 
irlfctfd  him,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  for  tlie  com- 
panion of  the  prince  royal.  He  employed  all  his 
leisure  time  in  reading  Sal  lust,  Livy,  and  Virgil.  He 
wrote  bis  first  work,  in  the  mkUt  of  the  distractions 


of  the  court,  in  the  anti-chamber.  It  vras  an  histori- 
cal romance,  entitled  the  Emperor  Clarm<md,  distin- 
guished for  beauty  of  language.  It  appeared  in  i  520, 
Uie  author  being  but  twenty-four  years  old.  B.  pre- 
sented it  to  the  King,  who  urged  him  to  undertake 
the  history  of  the  Portuguese  in  India.  The  king 
died  a  few  months  after,  but  his  orders  were  exe- 
cuted, and  this  work  appeared  thirty-two  years 
later.  King  John  HI.  appointed  B.  governor  of  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  Guinea,  and,  afterwards, 

general  agent  for  these  colonies.  He  performed  the 
uties  of  this  office  vrith  understanding  and  honesty. 
The  king  presented  him,  in  1530,  with  the  province 
of  Maianham  in  Brssil,  for  the  purpose  of  colonisa- 
tion. B.  lost  a  great  part  of  liis  fortune  by  the  enter- 
prise,  and  returned  the  province  to  the  king,  who 
indemnified  him  for  his  losses.  At  the  age  of  72 
years,  he  retired  to  his  estate  of  Alitem,  where  he  died 
after  three  years.  His  work  Vj4zia  Portugueza^ 
upon  the  doings  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  consists 
of  40  books,  and  probably  will  always  remain  a  stand-- 
ard  work  in  this  oepartment  of  literature.  He  wrote, 
besides,  a  moral  dialogue,  Rhopkancuma,  in  which 
he  shows  the  pernicious  consequences  of  accommo- 
dating principles  to  circumstances ;  but  this  work  was 
prohibited  by  the  inouisitioa  He  has  written  also  a 
dialogue  on  false  modesty,  and  a  Portuguese  grammar, 
the  first  ever  published. 

Barrow,  Isaac,  an  eminent  mathematician  and 
divine,  was  the  son  of  Mr  Thomas  Barrow,  a  respec- 
table citizen  and  linen-draper  of  London,  in  which 
city  he  vras  bom  in  1630.  His  childhood  gave  no 
presage  of  his  future-  celebrity ;  for,  at  the  Charter 
house,  where  he  was  educated,  he  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  fighting  and  neglect  of  study.  Being 
removed  to  a  school  at  Felstra,  in  Essex,  he  becan 
to  show  some  earnest  of  his  future  great  reputation. 
He  was  subsequently  entered  a  pensioner  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a  schoUr, 
in  1647.  The  ejection  of  his  unde,  the  bishop  of 
St  Asaph,  finom  h&  fellowship  of  Peterhouse,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  adherence  to  the  royal  party,  and  the 
great  losses  sustained  by  his  fother  in  the  same  cause, 
left  him  in  a  very  unprovided  condition.  His  good 
disposition  and  great  attainments,  however,  so  won 
upon  hb  superiors,  that,  although  he  refosed  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  covenant,  he  was  very  highly  regarded. 
In  1649,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and, 
finding  Uiat  opinions  in  diurch  and  state  opposite  to 
his  own  now  prevailed,  proceeded  some  length  in  the 
study  of  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemistry,  with  a 
view  to  the  mediod  profession.  He,  however,  chang- 
ed his  mind,  and  to  the  study  of  divinity  joined  that 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  unbending  his  mind 
by  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  to  which  he  was  always 
much  attached.  In  1652,  he  graduated  M.  A.  at 
Oxford,  and,  being  disappointed  in  his  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  Greek  professorship  at  Cambridge,  en- 
gaged in  a  scheme  of  foreign  travel.  He  set  out  in 
1655 ;  and,  during  his  absence,  his  fifst  work,  an  edi- 
tion of  Euclid's  Elements,  was  published  atCambrfckje. 
He  visited  France  and  Italy,  where  he  embarked  for 
Smyma ;  and,  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  beiiur  at- 
tacked by  an  Algerine  corsair,  he  stood  manfully  to 
the  guns  mitil  the  enemy  was  beaten  off.  From 
Smyma  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  returned,  in 

1659,  by  way  of  Germany  and  Holhind,  and  was  soon 
after  episoopally  ordained  by  bishop  Brownrigg.    In 

1660,  he  was  elected  Greek  professor  at  tlie  univer;- 
sity  of  Cambridge,  without  a  competitor.  At  the  re- 
commendation of  Dr  Wilkins,  atterwards  bishop  of 
Chester,  he  was,  in  1 662,  chosen  professor  of  geometry 
in  Gresham  college,  and,  in  1663,  the  royal  society 
elected  him  a  member  of  that  body,  in  the  fint  dioice 
after  their  incorporation.    The  same  year,  be  was 
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mppoinied  the  first  Lncasian  prafesBor  of  mthematics 
■t  Cambridge,  on  which  ooc&sioo  he  delivered  an  ex- 
cellent prentory  lecttir^on  the  utiUiy  of  mathemati- 
cal science.  In  1669,  on  a  conscientious  principle  of 
duty,  he  detennined  to  give  up  mathematics,  and  ad- 
here exclusively  to  divinity.  Accordingly,  after 
publishing  his  celebrated  LeeHonet  Opiiem^,  he  re- 
signed his  chair  to  a  successor  worthy  of  him— the 
great  Newton.  In  1670,  he  was  created  D.  D.  by 
mandate,  and,  in  1672,  the  king  nominated  hnn  to 
the  mastership  of  Trinity  college,  observing  that  he 
had  bestowed  it  on  the  best  scholar  in  Engund.  He 
had,  before  this,  refused  a  Hvtaig,  given  him  with  a 
view  to  secure  his  services  as  a  tutor  to  the  son  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  it  to  bestow,  because  he  deemed 
such  a  contract  simoniacal ;  and  he  now,  with  similar 
conscientiousness,  had  a  clause  in  his  patent  of  mas- 
ter, allowing  him  to  marry,  erased,  because  incompar 
Uble  with  the  intentions  of  the  founder.  In  1675,  he 
was  chosen  vic&chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  the  credit  and  utility  expected  from  his 
labours  were  frustrated  by  his  untimely  death,  from 
a  violent  fever,  in  May,  1677,  in  the  47th  year  of  his 
age. 

The  works  of  Dr  Barrow,  both  mathematicol  and 
thedoffical,  are  of  the  highest  dass.  Of  the  former, 
the  fofiowing  are  the  principal  i-^EudidU  Etemenia^ 
Cantab.,  1655,  8vo ;  Euclidia  Data,  Cantab.,  1657, 
8vo ;  LeeHonet  OnHea,  Load,,  1669, 4to ;  Ledkmet 
G&metricm,  Lond.,  1670,  4to;  Jrehimedit  Opera; 
ApoUonn  Conicorttm,  lib.  iv. ;  Theodom  Spkerieorum, 
lib.  lit,  novo  meihodo  iUuttrata  et  suecnwte  demon- 
9iraiay  Lond.,  1675,  4to ;  Lectw  in  pia  Theoremata 
jirchhnedu  de  Sphera  et  Cylmdro  per  Methodum  in- 
dhiaihiiium  mveetigata,  fye.,  Lond^  1678,  ISmo; 
Mathematics  Lectkmet,  Lond.,  1683.  The  two  last 
works  were  not  published  till  after  his  deatli.  All 
his  English  works  are  theological ;  they  were  left  in 
MS.,  and  published  by  Dr  TQlotson,  in  3  vols,  folio, 
Lond.,  1685.  leaaci  Barrow  Opiucukty  appeared  in 
1697,  Lond.,  folio.  As  a  mathematician,  especially 
in  the  higher  geometry,  Barrow  was  deemed  inferior 
only  to  Newton :  as  a  divine,  lie  was  singularly  dis- 
tinguished for  depth  and  copiousness  of  thought ;  and 
be  so  exhausted  the  subiects  which  he  treated  in  his 
sermons,  that  Charies  11.  used  to  call  him  an  w^air 
preacher,  for  leaving  nothing  to  be  said  after  him. 
Le  Clerc  speaks  of  his  sermons  as  exact  dissertar 
tions,  nther  than  addresses  to  the  people ;  and  al- 
though unusually  long,  they  so  abound  in  matter,  that 
his  language  sometimes  labours  in  the  expression  of  it : 
whence  his  style  is  occasionally  involved  and  paren- 
thetical. Pasages  of  sublime  and  simple  eloquence, 
however,  frequently  occur ;  and,  although  his  divi- 
nity is  less  read  now  than  formeriy,  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  resorted  to  as  a  mine  of  excellent  thou^ts 
and  ai^^uments.  A  fine  specimen  of  his  characteristic 
copiousness  is  quoted,  by  Addison,  from  his  sermon 
on  Vain  and  idle  Talking,  in  which  the  various 
forms  and  guises  of  wit  are  enumerated  with  a  felicity 
of  expression  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel. 
Doctor  Barrow  was  himself  celebrated  for  wit,  and 
still  mora  for  his  personal  courage,  which  was  always 
remarkable.  In  external  appearance,  he  exhibited 
more  of  the  scholar  than  the  man  of  the  worid ;  being 
short  in  his  person,  meager  in  his  countenance,  and 
slovenly  in  his  habits.  These,  however,  were  but 
small  defects  in  a  man  otherwise  so  highly  gifted, 
and  so  modest,  conscientious,  and  amiable.  Chari- 
table even  in  bounded  circumstances,  altogether  dis- 
interested in  prosperity,  and  serene  and  contented 
in  all  fortunes,  he  was  at  once  the  divine  and  philo- 
sopher, leaving  liule  property  other  than  his  books, 
and  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments to  bis  country. 


Bamowb.    See  TmnuU. 

BAaar,  James  T.,  a  painter,  and  writer  on  hia  att, 
was  bom  at  Cork,  in  Ireland,  in  1741,  aiid  cBed  m 
1806.  His  fiuher  was  employed  in  the  oaaitlDg  tnde 
between  England  and  Ireland,  and  had  deatioed  him 
for  the  same  business ;  but  his  iireaistible  indinatkni 
for  drawing  and  painting  prevailed.  By  one  of  hh 
first  paintings  in  oil,  representing  the  Lattdiftg  of  St 
Patrick  in  Ireland,  he  attracted  the  attentioo  of  tiM 
famous  Burke,  who  carried  him,  in  his  S3d  year,  to 
London,  and  recommended  him  to  the  Jtkenmm 
Stuart,  so  called,  by  whom  be  was  employed  m 
copying  old  paintincs  in  oil.  The  faroCfaen  Burke 
provid^  him  with  tne  necessary  means  for  visiting 
Paris  and  Rome,  from  whence  he  went  to  Florence, 
Bologna,  and  Naples.  He  remained  three  years  in 
Italy,  fonned  his  genius  by  the  study  of  the  great 
masterpieces,  and  wrote  able  criticisms  upon  theaoL 
Among  his  productions,  Jdam  and  Eve,  Femme,  Ju- 
piter and  Juno  t^pon  Mouni  Ida,  and  the  S>^tk  of 
General  fVoLfe^  are  the  most  celebrated.  Afker  Iw 
return,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  royal  acadrmr, 
and  professor  of  painting.  He  worked  seven  years 
on  the  paintings  which  adorn  the  great  hall  of  the 
societv  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts.  In  1773, 
he  published  his  well-known  work,  Inquiry  into  the 
real  and  imaginary  Obstructions  to  the  Incrrase  of 
the  Arts  in  England.  He  traces  these  causes  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  to  the  politkal  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  to  their  preference  of  the  useful  to  the 
beautiftil.  While  we  value  his  criticism  on  the  beau- 
tiful, and  his  theory  of  the  axis,  we  must  blame  the 
irrpgularity  of  his  drawings,  and  hb  nnsociable  ssao- 
nere. 

Barry,  John,  a  distinguished  naval  oflfeer  in  llie 
service  of  the  United  States,  was  bocn  in  the  eomtty 
of  Wexford,  Ireland,  in  1745.  His  father,  a  very 
respectable  fiurmer,  having  perceived  a  strong  incli- 
nation in  him  for  the  sea,  placed  him  on  boanl  a 
merchantman,  where  he  continued  for  several  yean. 
He  arrived  in  America,  which  he  adopted  as  his 
country,  when  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  yean  old, 
having  previously  acquired  a  ^food  practical  eduostiOD 
by  industrious  effort,  in  conjunction  with  a  stroog 
and  active  mind.  In  America,  he  was  not  long  with- 
out occopation,  behig  employed  by  some  of  tM  most 
respectable  merchants  of  the  day,  who  alwnys  spoke 
of  him  in  terms  of  high  approbation.  He  oooUnufd 
thus  engaged  until  the  rupture  between  tlie  oolooics 
and  the  mother  country,  when  he  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  former.  The  reputation  which  he  liad  acquired 
for  skill  and  experience  procured  for  him  one  of  the 
first  naval  commissions  from  conmss.  In  Fefanmy, 
1776,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  brig  Lex- 
in^n,  of  sixteen  guns,  the  first  continental  veael 
ofwar  which  sailed  from  the  port  of  Philsdelpliia. 
After  a  successful  cruise  in  her,  he  was  transfenrd, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  to  the  EfiDgham, 
one  of  the  three  large  frigates  built  in  Phibdelpiiia. 
Being  prevented,  in  the  winter  of  tluu  year,  from 
pursuing  his  naval  operations,  by  the  ice  wh'cfa  im- 
peded the  navigation  of  the  Belaware*  he  would  noi 
remain  inactive,  but  volunteered  his  services  in  the 
army,  where  he  served,  with  great  honour  to  biauelf, 
as  aide-de-camp  to  general  Cadw^hukr,  in  the  im- 
portant occurrences  near  Trenton.  When  tlie  Ame- 
rican vessels  of  war  were  lying  near  WhlU'hill,  whither 
they  liad  been  sent  when  the  city,  and  the  fbris  of 
the  river,  Iiad  fallen  into  tlie  power  of  the  Briftisfa, 
commodore  Barry  conceived  the  daring  pUn  of  an- 
noying the  enemy  by  means  of  small  boats,  prapefty 
anneoC  which,  being  stationed  down  the  ri\-er  and 
bay,  might  intercept  supplies,  and,  in  case  of  danger. 
take  renige  in  the  creeks.  He,Bccocdingly,  manned 
the  boats  of  the  frigates,  descended  the  river  with 
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Binflcd  flan,  under  cover  of  the  niglit,  and  appeared 
unexpectedly  before  the  city.  He  effected  his  object 
by  ioteroepting  a  large  stock  of  provisions,  and  cap- 
tnrini^  aeveml  vessels  laden  with  military  munitions 
and  valnable  stores  for  the  British  officers.  The 
'  and  his  assistants  received  a  public  ez- 
I  of  thanks  from  Wasliinf^ton,  on  account  of 

I  enterprise.  After  the  destruction  of  his  frigate, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Ralei^^,  of 
32  pms,  which  he  was  obliged  to  run  on  shore,  be- 
ing chased  by  a  large  sauacmm  of  British  vessels  of 
war.  He  was  afterwards  named  commander  of  a  74 
building  in  New  Hampshire ;  but,  this  vessel  having 
been  presented  by  congress  to  the  king  of  France, 
be  was  tfansferred  to  the  Alliance,  a  nigate  of  36 
gunsy  which  was  placed  mider  his  orders.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1781,  he  sailed  from  Boston,  where  the  frigate 
had  beeo  lying,  for  L*Orient,  having  on  board  colonel 
Lanreos  and  suite,  who  was  sent  on  an  important 
embassy  to  the  French  court  He  then  proceeded 
oo  a  cruise,  in  which  he  took  several  valuable  prizes, 
and  captured  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  of  war 
Atalanta,  and  her  consort,  the  briff  Trepasa,  after  an 
mgagement  of  seveial  hours^  in  mddi  he  displayed 
great  gallantry,  and  was  dangerously  woundeo.  De- 
cember  25, 1781,  the  Alliance  sailed  from  Boston, 
Willi  the  marquis  de  La  Fayette  and  count  de  NoaiUes 
on  board,  who  were  proceeding  to  France  on  public 
bmioess.  After  landing  them,  she  left  L'Orient  on 
a  cruise,  and,  besides  making  many  prizes,  overcame 
a  frigaie  of  equal  size  with  herself,  which  was 
rescued,  however,  by  the  timely  arrival  of  her  two 
cooaortis,  which  had  been  watching  the  motions  of  a 
larga  French  slitp  during  the  action.  During  the 
mt  of  the  war,  B.  served  with  credit  to  himself,  and 
benefit  tc  his  country,  and,  after  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, was  appoint^  to  superintend  the  building  of 
the  frigate  United  States  in  Philadelphia,  which  was 
designed  for  his  command.  During  the  partial  ma- 
ritime war  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
be  did  great  service  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country,  by  protecting  its  Hag  from  the  depre- 
daiioos  of  the  French  privateers,  which  infested  the 
ooran.  He  retained  the  command  of  the  United 
States  until  she  was  laid  up  in  ordinary.  After  a 
life  of  usefulness  and  honour,  B.  fell  a  victim  to  an 
atihiaatir  a^^Ion,  at  Philadelphia,  September  13, 
1803b— This  estimable  man  was  above  the  ordinary 
Mature ;  his  persim  was  graceful  and  commanding; 
bis  whole  d^wrtment  was  marked  by  dignity,  un- 
mixed with  ostentation;  and  his  strongly. marked 
countenance  expressed  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and 
the  virtues  of  his  heart 

BAaTHKLXXY,  Jean  Jacques,  bom,  January  20, 
1716,  at  Cassis,  near  Marseilles,  in  what  was  for- 
Bkeriy  Provence,  received  a  good  education  from  the 
fathers  of  the  oratory  at  Marseilles,  and  was  about 
to  prepare  himself,  under  the  Jesuits,  for  holy  or- 
drr%  i  but,  becoming  disgusted  with  his  teachers,  he 
dtdined  all  offers  of  clerical  promotion,  and  only 
aooppled  the  title  of  oMe,  in  order  to  show  that  he 
helooged  to  tlits  d^s.  From  his  youth,  he  loved 
the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  even  the  most 
anient  Oriental  tongues,  ana  antiquities  more  parU- 
mlarly.  His  inde&tigable  industry  and  acuteness 
«0Qn  enabled  him  to  communicate  to  the  learned 
new  disooveries  in  this  branch  of  study,  among  which 
tlie  alphabK  of  Palmyra,  published  by  him  in  1754, 
holds  a  principal  place.  In  1747,  he  was  cl^osen 
mnaber  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  at  Paris, 
alter  having  been  associated,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris 
(17441,  wiUi  the  inspector  of  tlie  royal  cabinet  of 
■kedala.  About  this  time,  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  count  Stainville  (afterwards  the  minister 
Clioiscul),  who  was  on  the  point  of  departing  as  am- 


bassador for  Rome,  and  invited  B.  to  accompany  him 
thither.  Having  been,  since  1753,  chief  inspe<^  of 
the  cabinet  of  medals,  he  accepted  the  offer,  and 
went,  in  1764,  to  Rome.  He  traveled  through 
Italy,  collected  antiquities,  and  occupied  himself,  af- 
ter his  return,  with  learned  works,  and  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  cabinet,  which  had  been  intrust- 
ed to  nis  care,  and  to  which  he  added  a  creat  num- 
ber of  costly  and  rare  medals.  Among  his  works, 
none  are  so  distinguished  for  learning  and  beauty  of 
description  as  the  Travels  of  the  Younger  Anachar- 
sis  in  Greece,  on  which  he  had  labourecT thirty  years. 
He  himself  was  modest  enough  to  call  tlib  an  un- 
wieldy compilation,  whilst  all  the  learned  men  of 
France  and  foreign  countries  received  it  with  the 
greatest  applause.  B.,  in  his  advanced  age,  resolved 
to  compose  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  royal  cabinet 
of  medals,  but  was  interrupted  in  1788,  by  the  storms 
of  the  revolution ;  during  which  he  remained  tran- 
quil, taking  no  part  in  the  public  disturbances.  In 
1789,  he  received  a  place  in  the  academie  Fran^ise. 
The  revolution  deprived  him  of  the  greatest  part  of 
his  income ;  but  he  boni  this  loss  with  calmness. 
Aup[ust  20, 1793,  he  was  accused,  by  a  clerk  of  the 
national  library,  of  aristocracy,  and  Sept.  2,  arrested ; 
but  he  was  soon  after  set  at  liberty,  and  re-admitted 
among  the  number  of  librarians.  This  event  had  the 
most  injurious  effects  upon  his  weak  healtli.  When 
the  chief  librarian  of  the  national  library,  the  notori- 
ous Cam,  was  executed,  October  31, 1793,  B.  re- 
ceived the  offer  of  his  place ;  but  he  refused  it,  with 
the  hope  of  passing  his  few  remaining  days  in  tran- 
quillity. He  died  April  30, 1795,  witli  the  reputation 
of  an  honest  man,  and  a  higlily  learned  and  distin- 
guished author. 

BAaTHEZ,  Paul  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  learned 
physicians  of  France  in  the  18th  century,  was  bom 
at  Montpellier,  December  11, 1734.  After  the  ter- 
mination of  his  studies  in  1754,  he  came  to  Paris, 
where  the  cure  of  the  count  of  Perigord  introduced 
him  to  notice.  He  was  received  into  the  society  of 
Barthelemy,  Caylus,  Henault,  Mairan,  and  d'Alem- 
bert.  Two  memoirs,  which  he  presented  to  the  acO" 
d4mie  det  intcrrptiofu  et  det  belies-lettrety  obtained 
tlie  first  prizes.  He  took  part  in  the  Journal  det 
Savanty  and  in  the  Encyclopidie,  Recalled  to  Mont- 
pellier, he  founded  there  a  medical  sdiool,  which 
acquired  a  reputation  throughout  all  Europe.  He 
also  published  there  his  Nouveaiue  Element  de  la 
Science  de  V Homme  (Montpellier,  1778,  ?daugm.  ed.; 
Paris,  1806,  8  vols.),  which  were  transUted  into  most 
of  the  European  languages.  But  his  ambition  did 
not  find  sufficient  food  at  Montpellier;  he,  tlierefore, 
returned,  in  1780,  to  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed 
by  the  king  medicin  coneultant^  and  by  the  duke  of 
Orleans  his  first  physician.  He  was  a  member  of 
almost  every  learned  society.  His  advice  upon  im- 
portant cases  was  sought  for  from  every  quarter.  Tlie 
revolution  deprived  him  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 
fortune  and  his  place.  Napoleon,  who  understood  how 
to  discover  merit,  brouglit  him  fortlia^in,  and  loaded 
him,  in  his  ad^-anced  age,  with  dignities.  He  died 
October  15,  1806.  His  name  will  be  remembered, 
in  and  out  of  France,  with  the  same  respect  as  those 
of  Boerhaave,  Hofiiaiann,  Sydenham,  Cullen,  and 
Brown.  Among  his  numerous  writings  is  the  one  en- 
titled NoHvelle  Mecanique  dee  Mouvtfnene  de  V  Homme 
et  dee  Antmauji,  B.  was  a  doctor  of  laws,  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  eour  dee  aitle*. 

Bariholomkw  {eon  of  Tolmat\  the  apostle,  is  nro- 
bably  the  same  person  as  NalAaniely  mentioned,  in 
the  Gospel  of  St  John,  as  an  upright  Israelite,  and 
one  of  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus.  The  derivation  of 
his  name  and  descent  from  the  funily  of  tlie  Ptolemies, 
is  fabulous.    He  is  said  to  ha\e  taught  Christianity 
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in  the  soath  of  Arabia,  and  to  have  carried  there  the 
Go'spel  of  St  Matthew,  in  the  Hebrew  languasfe, 
aooording  to  Eusebius.  Chrysostom  mentions,  that 
he  preached  in  Armenia  and  Natoiia,  and  a  later 
writer  of  legends  says,  that  he  suffered  crucifixion  at 
Albania  pyla  (now  Derbeni,  in  Persia).  The  ancient 
church  had  an  apocryohal  gospel,  b«uing  his  name, 
of  which  nothing  has  been  preserved. 

Bartholomew's  Hospital  (St);  one  of  the  greatest 
hospitals  of  London;  formerly  the  priory  of  St 
Bartholomew,  and  made  an  hospital  by  Henry  VHL 
It  contains  820  patients. 

Bartholomew,  St ;  one  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  in 
the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  Sweden,  about  24 
miles  in  circumference ;  Ion.  63*  (X  W. ;  lat.  17<*  34' 
N. ;  population  about  8,000.  It  produces  tobacco, 
sugar,  cotton,  Indiiro,  and  cassava,  with  some  excel- 
lent woods  and  umestone.  All  the  fresh  water 
which  they  can  procure  is  saved  in  cisterns.  The  is- 
land is  encompassed  by  formidable  rocks,  which  render 
it  dangerous  of  access  to  shipping.  Its  chief  products 
for  exportation  are  drugs  and  lignum  vita;.  The  only 
town  is  Guatavia  or  St  Barthotomevo^  and  contains 
about  4000  inhabitants ;  and  the  only  harbour  is  La 
Carenage,  near  Gustavia.— There  are  two  other 
islands  of  the  same  name  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean. 
One  lies  m  Ion.  i67»  23'  £.,  lat.  15»  41'  S. ;  the  other 
in  Ion.  221*  25*  W.,  lat.  8*  13'  S. 

Bartholomew's  Day  (St)  ;  a  feast  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  celebrated  in  honour  of  St  Bartholomew. 
The  horrid  sUughter  of  the  Huguenots,  in  France, 
took  place  on  St  Bartholomew's  &y,  under  the  reign 
of  Charles  IX. ,  in  1572.  The  causes  which  produced 
it  may  be  found  in  the  articles  Huguenott^  Guises  and 
Omde,  After  the  death  of  Francis  11.,  Catharine  of 
Medicis  (q.  v.)  became  regent  in  the  place  of  her  son, 
Charles  IX.,  then  only  ten  years  old,  and  was 
compelled,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Guises, 
to  issue  an  edict  of  toleration  in  &vour  of  the 
Protestants.  The  party  of  the  Guises  now  persuaded 
the  nation,  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  in  the 
irreatest  danger.  The  Huguenots  were  treated  in 
Uie  most  cruel  manner;  prince  Cond^  took  up  arms; 
the  Guises  had  recourse  to  the  Spaniards,  Cond^  to 
the  English,  for  assistance.  Both  parties  were  suilty 
of  the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  but  finally  concluded 
peace.  The  queen-mother  caused  the  king,  who  had 
entered  his  fourteenth  year,  to  lie  declared  of  age, 
that  she  might  govern  more  absolutely  under  his 
name.  Duke  Francis  de  Guise  had  been  assassinated 
by  a  Huguenot,  at  the  siege  of  Orleans ;  but  his 
spirit  continued  in  his  fiimily,  which  considered  the 
admiral  Coligny  as  the  author  of  his  murder.  The 
Huguenots  soon  found  that  the  queen-mother  still 
Iwt^  them ;  and  Cond6  and  Coligny,  therefore,  kept 
tliemselves  on  their  guard.  The  king  (see  Ckarleg 
IX.)  had  been  persuaded,  that  the  Huguenots 
had  designs  on  his  life,  and  had  conceived  an  imphi- 
cable  hatred  against  them.  Meanwhile  the  court 
endeavoured  to  gain  time,  ui  order  to  seize  the  per- 
sons of  the  prince  and  the  admiral  by  stratagem,  but 
was  disappointed,  and  hostilities  were  renewed  with 
more  violence  than  ever.  In  the  battle  of  Jamac, 
1569,  Conde  was  made  prisoner,  and  shot  by  the 
captain  de  Montesquieu.  Coligny  collected  the  re- 
mains  of  the  routeci  army ;  the  young  prince  Henry 
de  Beam  (afterwards  Henry  IV.,  king  of  Navarre 
and  France),  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party  after 
the  death  of  Conde,  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  and  Coligny  commanded  in  the  name  of  the 
prince  Henry  de  Conde,  who  swore  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  his  father.  But  he  was  destitute  of  means, 
and  was  unsuccessful.  The  advantageous  offers  of 
ueace  at  St  Germain-en-Laye  (August  8,  157Q), 
blinded  the  chiefs  of  the  Huguenots,  particularly  the 


admiral  Coligny,  who  was  wearied  with  dvil  war. 
The  king  appeared  to  have  entirely  disengaged  him- 
self from  the  inflaence  of  the  Guises  and  his  mother : 
he  invited  the  old  Coliffny,  the  support  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, to  his  court,  and  nonoured  him  as  a  fiither.  The 
most  artJ^  means  were  employed  to  increaae  this 
delusion.  The  sister  of  the  king  was  married  to  the 
prince  de  Beam  (August  18,  1572),  in  order  toallare 
the  most  distinguislied  Huguenots  to  Paris.  Some 
of  his  friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  admiral 
from  this  visit;  but  he  could  not  be  convinced  that 
the  king  would  command  an  assassination  of  the 
Protestants  throughout  his  kingdom.  August  22,  a 
shot  from  a  window  wounded  the  admiral.  The  king 
hastened  to  visit  him,  and  swore  to  punish  the  author 
of  the  villany ;  but,  on  the  same  day,  he  was  induced, 
by  his  mother,  to  believe  that  the  admiral  bad  dt^ 
signs  on  his  life.  "God*s  death!"  he  exdaimed; 
"Kill  the  admiral ;  and  not  only  him,  but  all  the 
Huguenots ;  let  none  remain  to  disturb  us ! "  The 
following  night,  Catharine  held  the  bloody  ooancil, 
which  fixed  we  execution  for  the  night  of  Si  Bartho- 
lomew, August  24,  1572.  After  the  asaassinatkn  of 
Coligny  (q.  v.),  a  bell  from  the  tower  of  the  royal 
palace,  at  midnight,  gave  to  the  assembled  oompaiun 
of  burghers  the  signal  for  the  general  massacre  of 
the  Huguenots.  The  prince  of  Condi  and  the  king 
of  Navarre  saved  their  lives  by  going  to  mass,  and 
pretending  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religkxL  By  the 
king's  orders,  tlie  nasncre  was  exte^ed  through 
the  whole  kingdom ;  and  if,  in  some  provinces,  the 
officers  had  honour  aad  humanity  enou|;h  to  disobey 
the  orders  to  butdier  their  innocent  fellow  dUtens 
yet  instruments  were  always  found  to  oootinue  the 
massacre.  This  horrible  slaughter  continued  for 
thirty  days,  in  almost  all  the  provinces:  the  victims 
are  calculated  at  30,000.  At  Rome,  the  cannons 
were  discharged,  the  pope  ordered  a  jubilee,  and  a 
procession  to  the  church  of  St  Louis,  and  caused  Te 
Deum  to  be  chanted.  Those  of  the  Huguenots  who 
escaped  fled  into  the  mountains  and  to  Rocheile. 
The  duke  of  Anjou  laid  siege  to  that  city,  but,  dur- 
ing the  siege,  received  the  news,  that  the  Poles  had 
elected  him  their  king.  He  concluded  a  treaty,  July 
6,  1573,  and  the  king  granted  to  the  Huguenots  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  in  certain  towns.  The  coort 
gained  nothing  by  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew 
(called,  in  French  ultra  papers,  in  1624,  ttne  rig^temr 
saiutatre).  The  Huguenots  were  afterwards  more 
on  their  guard,  and  armed  themselves  against  new 
attacks.  (See  Hist.  delaSte.  BmHhiUmi  tTttfrh  In 
Chronignesj  let  Memoires  et  lea  Manuseritt  dm  Trms, 
Paris,  1826.  The  massacre  of  St  Barthoknew  b, 
in  this  work,  attributed  to  Catharine  of  Me<ficis. 
See,  also,  Schiller's  History  of  the  TrmMet  m  Frwre, 
until  the  Death  of  Charles  IX.,  complete  works,  vol. 
xvi.) 

Bartolobi,  Francesco ;  a  distinguished  enmver, 
bom' at  Florence,  in  1790,  where  he  learned  ttke  ar; 
of  drawing  from  Hugfort,  Feretti,  and  othrrs.  In 
Venice,  in  Florence,  and  Milan,  he  etched  sevctal 
pieces  on  sacred  subjects,  and  tiien  went  to  f^nwVai, 
where  he  received  great  encouragement,  and  aocom- 
modated  himself  entirely  to  the  national  tsste,  so  as 
even  to  work  in  the  popular  red  dotted  manner.  His 
pieces  were  so  universally  souffht  for,  that  a  complete 
collection  of  them  was  ^ued  at  jBlOOa  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  arts,  ia 
London.  After  40  years'  residence  in  London,  hr 
went  to  Lisbon,  to  engrave  on  copper  the  portrait 
of  the  regent,  where  he  received,  in  1807.  the  orvlrr 
of  Christ  He  died  there  hi  April,  1815l— ^ith 
accuracy  of  design,  he  united  great  delicacy  of  exv> 
cution.  Among  his  best  engravings  is  the  i>ctth  *f 
Lord  Chatham^  afler  Copley;  and  the  La^  •dtd 
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CaUUL  His  works,  among  whidi  are  imitations  in 
Hciitii^  of  drawings  of  the  great  masters,  amount  to 
man  than  2000.  An  English  gentleman,  Mark 
Sykes,  was  in  possession  of  all  orB.'s  engravings, 
iDdQ^ng  the  rough  sketches  and  proofs.  They  cost 
him  fiOOO  louis-d'ors,  and  were  sold,  with  his  library 
and  ooUectioD  of  manuscripts,  in  London,  1824. 

BAaioM,  Benjamin  S.,  M.  D.,  professor  in  the  uni- 
rftvtj  of  PennsylTania,  was  ix>m  at  Lancaster, 
Penosylvania,  1766.  His  mother  was  the  sister  of 
the  oelebnied  Rittenhouse.  The  death  of  his  pa- 
rents occasioned  his  removal,  in  1782,  to  the  iiunily 
of  a  bfother  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  spent  several 
fcnrs  in  the  study  of  literature,  the  sciences,  and  me- 
dicine. In  1786,  he  went  to  Great  Britain,  and  pro- 
secuted his  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh  and  London. 
He  afterwaids  visited  Gottingen,  and  there  obtained 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine.  On  returning  to 
Philadelphia,  m  1789,  he  established  himself  as  a 
physician  in  that  city,  and  his  superior  talents  and 
vducatkn  soon  procured  him  extensive  employment 
Shortly  after,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ame- 
rican philo6(^hical  society,  in  that  city,  and  contri- 
buted to  their  transactions  many  papers  on  various 
sabjerts  in  natural  Vienoe.  He  was  also,  in  1789, 
appoinlMl  professor  of  natural  history  and  botany  in 
the  coUeire  of  Phibulelphia,  and  continued  in  the 
oAce  on  the  incorporation  of  the  college  with  the 
wu^enitj,  m  1701.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
matrria  mcdica,  m  1795,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr 
(;riiitlis,  and,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Rush,  succeeded 
him  in  the  department  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Bcdidne.  He  died,  December  19,  1815.— B.  was 
highly  distinguished  by  his  talents  and  professional 
attaiammls,  and  contributed  much,  by  his  lectures 
and  writings,  to  the  progress  of  natural  science  in 
the  United  States.  His  chief  publication  is  Elements 
of  Zooiogy  and  Botany.  In  1805,  he  commenced 
the  Med£al  and  Physical  Journal,  to  which  he  con- 
tribufted  many  valuable  articles. 

Bawox,  Elisabeth ;  a  country  girt  of  Aldington, 
I  a  Kent  (therribre  called  the  Aofy  maid  of  KetU)y  of 
whom  English  Protestants  give  this  account.  She 
wns  used  as  an  instrument,  by  the  Cathdltcs  and  ad- 
hrreats  of  queen  Catharine,  to  excite  the  English 
nation  against  the  pn^nned  divorce  of  Henry  VIII. 
finas  his  int  wife,  and  the  apprehended  separation 
of  the  English  diurch  from  Rome,  with  which  the 
king  then  threatened  the  pope.  Her  delirium,  in  a 
violent  nervous  illness,  was  made  use  of  by  the  par- 
don of  Aldington,  Richafd  Masters,  and  by  a  canon 
df  Cantetbory  named  Rocking,  to  persuade  her  that 
4hr  was  a  prophetess  inspired  b^  God,  and  destined 
to  pcvvvnt  this  undertaking  of  the  king.  During 
her  paroxysms,  she  cried  out  against  this  divorce, 
and  against  the  prevaiiinc  sins  and  heresies,  and 
broognt  the  image  of  the  Virgin  at  Aldington,  where 
rile  was  cured,  aooording  to  her  own  prophecy,  into 
grmt  respect,  much  to  the  profit  of  the  parson. 
Hocking,  alnady  suspected  of  an  illicit  intercourse 
with  her,  penoaded  her  to  become  a  nun  ;  and  the 
sppeofantion  of  ardibishop  Warfaam  of  Canterbury 
and  bishop  Fisher  of  Rochester  encouraged  her  to 
ruotinae  her  revehitions,  which  she  pretended  were 
cDamanicBled  to  her  by  a  letter  fixmi  heaven.  By 
the  prophecy,  that  Henry,  if  he  persisted  in  his  pur- 
pose of  divorce  and  second  marriage,  would  not  be 
king  lor  one  month  longer,  and  would  die  a  shame- 
ful death,  she  excited  many  monks  and  nuns  to  vio- 
lence against  the  king.  *  Her  revelations,  published 
and  diauiboted  by  the  monk  Deering,  produced  such 
a  fermentation  amonr  the  people,  that  Henry  ordered 
the  apfirehension  and  examination  of  Elisabeth  and 
her  aceomplices  before  the  star-diambcr.  After 
they  had  there  confessed  the  imposture,  they  were 


condemned  to  make  a  public  confession  and  to  im- 
prisonment ;  and,  when  it  was  found  that  the  party 
of  the  queen  were  labouring  to  make  them  retract 
their  confession,  they  were  ac^udged  guilty  of  high 
treason,  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  and  exe- 
cuted, April  30, 1534.  Warfaam  was  already  dead ; 
Fisher  was  imprisoned,  and  the  former  chancellor. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  being  suspected  of  partidpation 
in  the  scheme,  underwent  an  examination,  but  was 
soon  released. 

Bartram,  John,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
American  botanists,  was  born  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1701.  His  grand&ther,  of  the 
same  name,  accompanied  William  Peon  to  Ameri- 
ca, in  1682.— B.  was  a  simple  farmer.  He  culti- 
vated the  ground  for  subsistence,  while  he  indulged 
an  insatiable  appetite  for  botany.  He  was  self-taught 
in  that  science,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  the  learned 
languages,  and  medicine  and  surgery.  So  great,  in 
the  end,  was  his  proficiency  in  hb  &vouTHe  pursuit, 
that  Linmsus  pronounced  hun  **  the  greatest  natural 
botanist  in  the  world."  He  made  excursions,  in  tlie 
intervals  of  agricultural  labour,  to  Florida  and 
Canada,  herbo&ing  with  intense  seal  and  delight 
At  the  age  of  seventy,  he  performed  a  journey  to 
East  Floraa,  to  explore  its  natural  productions ;  at  a 
period,  too,  when  the  toils  and  dangers  of  such  an 
expedition  far  exceeded  those  of  any  similar  one 
which  could  be  undertaken,  at  the  present  time, 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  He  first 
formed  a  botanic  garden  in  America,  for  the  cultis^a- 
tion  of  American  plants,  as  well  as  exotics.  This 
garden,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, a  few  miles  from  Philadelphia,  still  bears  his 
name.  He  contributed  much  to  tike  gardens  of 
Europe,  and  corresponded  with  the  most  distinguished 
naturalists  of  that  quarter  of  the  slobe.  Several 
foreign  societies  and  academies  bestowed  their 
honours  upon  him,  and  .publislied  communications 
from  him  in  their  transactions.  B.  died  in  1777,  iu 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  held  the  office  of  American  botanist  to 
George  HI.  He  was  amiable  and  charitable,  and  of 
the  strictest  probity  and  temperance. 

Bartram,  William,  fourth  son  of  John  B.,  was 
born,  1739,  at  the  botanic  garden,  Kingsessing, 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  was 
placed  with  a  respectable  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
with  whom  he  continued  six  years ;  after  which  he 
went  to  North  Carolina,  with  a  view  of  doing  busi- 
ness there  as  a  merchant;  but,  being  ardently  at- 
tached to  the  study  of  botany,  he  relinquished  his 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  accompanied  his  &ther  in  a 
Journey  into  East  Florida,  to  explore  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  that  country ;  after  which,  he  setUed  on 
the  river  St  John's,  in  this  region,  and  finally  return- 
ed, about  the  year  1771,  to  his  father's  residence. 
in  1773,  at  the  request  of  doctor  Fothergill,  of  Lon- 
don, he  embarked  for  Charlestown,  to  examine  the 
natural  productions  of  the  Floridas,  and  the  western 
parts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  chiefiy  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  In  this  employment  he  was  enga^rfd 
nearly  five  years,  and  made  numerous  contributions 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  country  through  which 
he  traveled.  His  collections  and  drawings  were 
forwarded  to  doctor  Fothergill ;  and,  about  the  year 
1790,  he  published  an  account  of  his  traveb  and  dis^ 
coveries,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  with  an  account  of  the 
manners  fund  customs  of  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  and 
Choctaws.  This  work  soon  acquired  extensive  popu- 
larity, and  is  still  frequently  consulted.— After  his 
return  firom  his  travels,  he  devoted  himself  to  science, 
and,  in  I7H2,  was  elected  professor  of  botany  in  the 
imiversity  of  Pennsylvania,  which  post  he  dedined, 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health.    In  178G, 
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he  was  elected  a  member  <^  the  American  philoso- 
phical society,  and  was  a  member  of  several  other 
learned  societies  in  Europe  and  America.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  knowled^  of  many  curious 
and  b«»utifiil  plants  peculiar  to  North  America,  and 
for  the  most  complete  and  correct  table  of  American 
ornithology,  before  the  work  of  Wilson,  who  was 
assisted  by  him  in  the  commencement  of  his  Ameri- 
can Omitholoiry.  He  wrote  an  article  on  the  natural 
history  of  a  plant  a  few  minutes  before  his  death, 
which  happened  suddenly,  by  the  rupture  of  a  blo9d- 
vessel  in  the  lungs,  July  22, 1823,  in  the  eighty-iilfth 
year  of  his  age. 

Barytes  ;  the  name  of  one  of  the  earths ;  from 
/Sc^vr,  Aaiey,  on  account  of  the  great  weight  of  its 
acUl  combinations.  It  is  procured  either  from  the 
native  sulphate  of  barytes,  oy  exposing  its  powder  to 
a  red  heat  with  charcoal,  and  by  forming  from  the 
resulting  sulphuret  a  hitrate,  which  is  decomposed 
by  heat ;  or  from  the  native  carbonate,  by  dissolving 
it  in  nitric  acid,  and,  in  like  manner,  subjecting  it  to 
heat  Thus  obtained,  barytes  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  4,  is  of  a  grey  colour,  has  a  caustic  taste,  and 
slakes  on  exposure  to  the  air,  like  lime,  fiilling  to 
powder  from  the  absorption  of  water.  It  is  soluble 
in  25  parts  at  &fy  and  in  the  proportion  of  nearly 
half  its  weight  at  21 2o.  The  solution,  on  cooling, 
affords  prismatic  crystals.  Its  watery  solution  pos- 
sesses, distinctly,  alkaline  properties,  changing  the 
vegetable  blues  to  green,  and  acquiring  a  &n  upon 
its«urfiice,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  cariwnic  acid.  It  operates  as  a  virulent 
poison  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  To  the  flame 
of  alcohol  it  imparts  a  yellow  colour,  which,  together 
with  its  great  solubility  in  water,  serves  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  other  earths.  It  is  useful  in  chemi- 
cal analysis,  in  consequence  of  its  property  of  uniting 
by  fusion  with  several  of  the  earths  and  metallic 
oxydes,  and  rendering  them  soluble  in  acids  or  water. 

Barytes  has  been  decomposed  by  the  agency  of 
galvanism,  and  ascertained  to  be  the  oxyde  of  a  pe- 
culiar metal,  to  which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  given 
the  name  of  barium.  It  has  a  white  colour,  with  a 
metallic  lustre,  resembling  that  of  silver.  Exposed 
to  the  air,  or  thrown  into  water,  it  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  is  converted  into  barytes. 

Barytes  combines  with  the  acids,  and  forms  a 
variety  of  salts,  two  of  which,  the  carbonate  and  the 
sulphate,  are  found  abundanUy  in  nature.  The  first 
of  these  is  called,  in  mineralogy,  fVUherUe^  from  Dr 
Withering,  its  discoverer.  It  is  commonly  fibrous  or 
bladed  in  its  stnicture,  occasionally  including  small 
cavities  lined  with  minute  crystals.  It  is  whitish, 
translucent,  and  glistening.  Specific  gravity,  4-3.  It 
is  composed  of  barytes,  78,  and  carbonic  add,  22. 
Like  all  the  other  adts  of  barytes  (with  one  excep- 
tion), the  carbonate  is  a  virulent  poison,  and  has 
often  proved  fatal  to  domestic  fowls  and  animals  who 
have  accidentally  swallowed  it,  about  the  mines 
where  it  occurs.  Its  principal  localities  are  in  the 
norUi  of  England,  where  it  is  found  in  lead  mines : 
it  also  occurs  in  Stiria,  Salsburg,  and  Siberia.  It  is 
used  to  obtain  the  pure  barytes,  and  those  salts  of 
this  earth  which  are  employcnl  as  chemical  tests,  and 
for  the  piuposes  of  scientific  illustration. 

The  sulphate  of  barytes,  called,  in  mineralogy, 
heavy  tpar,  is  found  abundantiy  in  almost  every 
country,  usually  accompanying  galena,  or  common 
lead  ore,  of  which  it  frcqnenUy  fSrms  Uie  gangue  It 
is  often  beautifully  crystallised  under  a  variety  of 
forns,  derived  from  a  right  rhombic  prism  of  101"  42^, 
and  78*  i8',but  b  more  generally  Imnellar  oroohipact. 
It  presents  numerous  colours,  of  which  white  is  the 
roost  frequent  It  is  translucent,  and  sometimes 
transparent,  capable  of  being  scratched  by  tiie  knife, 


and  of  a  roedfic  gravity  of  4-7.  Like  Oie  aitiiciBl 
sulphate  of  barytes,  it  is  insoluble,  and  la  the  only 
salt  of  this  earth  which  is  not  poisonoos.  It  eomisU 
of  67  parts  of  barytes  and  33  sulphuric  acid.  U  is 
employed,  though  less  extensively,  for  the  i 


poses  as  the  carbonate,  and  was  fonncrly  uaed  by  Mr 
Wedgewood  in  the  manufactuie  of  his  bentiAil  jas- 
per ware. 

A  fibrous  variety  of  heavy  spar,  called  Bolagmtm 
UoMy  and  which  oocursy  imbedded  in  small  nnittlar 
masses,  in  a  marl  near  Bologna^  has  the  mnarkafale 
property  of  becoming  pliorohorrsoent  by  caldaatioo. 

The  artificial  sulphate  of  barytes,  fonned  by  add- 
ing sulphuric  acid  to  the  carbonate  of  barytcsy  is  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  painting  in  waker-calom, 
and  is  the  most  beautiful  white  now  in  use.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  tS  permanent  wkilA,  The  nme 
substance  is  much  valued  for  marking  bottles  in  che- 


mical laboratories,  where  the  acid  vapoore 
common  ink,  and  for  labeling  aitides  keptin  cellaii 


and  moist  places.  In  order  to  be  applied,  it  is  i 
up  with  spirits  of  turpentine  and  limieed  oil,  to 
the  consistence  of  common  paint,  when  it  b  Ukl  en 
with  a  brush.  If  a  black  marking  material  b  pra. 
ferred,  this  may  be  rendered  so  by  the  addkioB  of  a 
little  lamp-black. 

The  nitraie  of  harytet  b  formed  by  dissolvii^  the 
native  carbonate  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  aystal- 
lises  on  evaporation.  It  b  soluble  in  10  or  12  pvts 
of  water,  at  €10^,  and  in  3  or  4  parts  at  21S*. 

The  muriate  of  barytet,  in  like  manner,  b  producwi 
by  submitting  the  carbonate  to  the  actioD  of  dilate 
muriatic  acia  It  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  ni- 
trate. Solutions  of  both  these  salts  are  of  grcat  im- 
portance in  analytical  processes,  for  the  detection  of 
sulphuric  acid :  the  barytes  forming,  with  that  add, 
an  insoluUe  precipitate,  while  the  nitric  or  muriatic 
acid  neutralises  the  base.  The  muriate  of  faafytes  is 
employed  with  advantage  as  a  medicine,  in  the 
treatment  of  scrofulous  diseases,  though,  fron  its  ^dt- 
sonous  nature,  great  caution  b  requirra  in  its  adm^us' 
trati<m. 

Basalt.    See  Trap-Roekt, 

Base,  in  architecture,  see  Architeeiure  ;  in  cbenb- 
try,  see  Chemistry. 

Bate,  or  batit ;  a  term  in  tactics,  first  intpodocfd 
into  military  language  by  Henry  von  Bulow,  who  la- 
boured to  reduce  war  to  mathematical  prindolesi,  and 
to  give  more  certain  rules  to  the  oommanacr.  By 
bansy  he  understands  a  tract  of  country  well  praCrct- 
ed  by  fortresses,  and  frtmi  which  the  operetioos  t£ 
the  army  proceed.  The  line  on  which  these  opei»- 
tions  are  executed  he  calls  the  Hne  tfoperoiim ;  the 
fortresses  finom  which  the  operations  begin,  the  gttk- 
ject;  the  point  to  be  first  carried,  the  «^Wf.  This, 
in  an  offensive  war  of  France  against  the  sooth  of  Ger- 
many,  supposing  Prussia  and  Switurland  to  be  neolral, 
the  Rhine,  from  Basle  toCarlesmhe,  would  be  the  ba- 
sis ;  Strasburg,  the  subject ;  Ulm  or  Ratisboo,  the  ob- 
ject; and  the  road  from  Strasburg  to  theae  places,  the 
line  of  operation.  As  Bulow  thoi^^fat  magasiiips  iiMfis- 
pensable,  the  security  of  the  line  of  opehition  againrt 
all  attacks  from  the  side  seemed  to  him  likcwbe  indis- 
pensable, and  he  laid  down  the  principle,  that  both  the 
lines  drawn  from  the  ends  of  the  faesb  to  the  object, 
ought  to  meet  there  in  a  right  or  an  obtuse  angle,  tiM* 
Ust  being  preferable.  The  novelty  and  impocttnce  uf 
the  subject,  and  the  severity  with  which  Bulow  cmi- 
cised  hb  opponents,  gave  rise  to  a  violent  dt^pote.  la 
1814,  the  subject  was  discussed  in  the  VragmtenU  «w 
den  Grundtazen  der  Strategies  erlauteridmrrktlitl>ar» 
tteUun^  des  FeUteugt  in  DeuUcktand,  1796 ;  a  nest 
valuable  work,  comfKised  by  the  archduke  Charier  cf 
Austria.  He  adopts  many  of  the  ideas  of  Bulow, 
and  rejects  others;  and,  on  the  whole^  ealahlidirs 
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Uie  theory  €f  the  basiB  on  sodi  munds,  tliat  every  tin- 

rjodiced  miiitarj  man  will  Ee  dispoaed  to  admit  it. 

;  also  maintaina,  that  the  basis,  (according  to  his 
jeinitkn,  a  straight  line,  which  unites  severfl  points 
M  which  the  stores  of  the  army  are  collected)  must 
be  covered.  It  ought,  since  the  opemtion  on  oue 
raad  woald  be  dangerous,  to  include,  if  possible, 
weval  fivtifted  plac^  connected  by  easy  communi- 
CBtioosL  and  to  run  pandiel  with  the  basis  of  the  ene- 
my. If  the  troopa  move  too  far  fimn  the  basis  a  new 
ooe  should  befonned.  The  archduke  explains  his  prin- 
ciples oo  a  suDposed  theatre  of  war  in  the  south  of 
Germaoy,  and  by  the  war  which  actually  took  place 
in  that  oomtry  in  1796,  in  which  he  distinguished 
hlnself  so  mudi.  The  last  wars  in  Europe  have 
ihown  the  correctness  of  this  theory,  which  has  been 
Bcted  on,  more  or  less,  by  generals  in  all  ages,  and 
the  neglect  of  which  has  generally  been  attended 
with  sufeteg  and  defeat.  Thus  the  Prussians, 
in  1792,  advanced  without  paying  regard  to  the  for- 
tmses  of  Menti,  Thionville,  Landau,  &c,  on  One 
luie  of  OMiation ;  and  were  nearly  destroyed  at  Val- 
my ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  army  of  Jourdan, 
in  IT9C,  was  almost  entu«ly  ruined,  after  some 
uttfartmate  engagements.  So  the  army  of  Nanoleon 
prriihed  in  Russia,  because  he  had  not  formed,  before 
advancing  to  Moscow,  a  new  basis  on  tlie  Dnieper. 
The  war  in  Soain,  also,  westward  of  Madrid,  con- 
sisted only  of  detacJied  movements  of  large  columns, 
vhidi  were  hieflectual,  on  account  of  the  want  of  a 
proper  ooounnnication.  The  allies  also  were  enabled 
to  march  from  all  sides  against  Napoleon  at  Leipsic, 
hi  eooseqiienoe  of  his  having  neglected  to  form  a 
basis  at  Dresden ;  and  they  themselves  were  several 
tinrs  ezpooed  to  the  greatest  danger  in  France,  from 
a  similar  neslect,  when  nothing  but  the  boldness  of 
Binder,  and  the  spirit  of  the  troops,  saved  them.  It 
nqr  be  ob|e<Aed,  that  Napoleon  owed  his  greatest 
glory  to  campaigns  in  which  he  entirely  disre- 
gaided  the  basis ;  asthoseof  1805  and  1809,  against 
Aortria,  and  his  previous  campaicns  in  Italy;  but 
one  single  great  and  decisive  batUe  lost  would  have 
punisbrd  severely  his  neglect  of  this  principle.  And, 
mureorer,  there  b  ooe  nue  still  more  important  than 
thoae  of  tactics— to  act  according  to  the  circum- 
stanccaaDdthecbaracterof  the  enemy,  and  to  bring 
on  diedsive  resnlts  by  energetic  measures,  rather  than 
to  Bodder  away  in  inaction.  We  may  remark,  also, 
that  the  conquest  of  the  capital  of  a  larse  state  is 
alwaya  a  most  important  object,  and  shouldbe  aimed 
at  as  speedily  as  the  rules  of  tactics  will  allow. 

Bassjow,  John  Bernard ;  often  called,  by  himself, 
Bermmrd  tf  KarthaOfmgen ;  one  of  the  most  fiimous 
of  the  German  teachers,  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  eratiiry,  wrote  so  much  on  education,  was  bom 
Sepccmbrrll,  1723,  died  July  25, 1790.  He  had  in 
ITiiiimu  an  institotion  for  education,  called  PhUan- 
ikwvpmtm^  which  the  prince  of  this  territory  fovoured. 
The  chief  features  of  B.'s  system  are  the  cosmopoli- 
tan charttcter,  which  he  endeavoured  to  instil  into 
Hm  popits,  and  the  foil  developement  of  the  faculties 
of  UK  young,  at  which  he  aspired,  in  pursuance  of 
Jir  MOtJooa  of  Locke  and  Rousseau.  With  Salt. 
mnno,  Campe,  &c,  he  established  some  good  insti- 
tntiona,  and  particularly  deserves  credit  on  accowit 
of  his  cfibrts  for  the  edncation  of  the  lower  classes. 
lie  hM  written  much. 

BiaSAW,  Basha.    See  PacAo. 

iiMOK  buums ;  seven  ishwds  in  the  Chinefse  sea. 
Three  of  them  are  large,  and  four  of  them  inhabited. 
Tb^  prodiKtions  are  plsntains,  bananas,  pine-apples, 
cane,  potatoes,  yams,  and  cotton.  Their  quad- 
I  are  goats  and  hon.  The  ftve  principal  ones 
are  Ofmrnge^  Gntfimk^  Amwumiky  itle  of  GoaU,  and 
Ba*JUe  ut  BaekL  They  are  S.  of  Formosa.    Their 


situation  is  in  Ion.  122«  £.,  lat  SO»Sd^  to  S0»55'  N. 
lyo  rocks,  towards  the  N.,  ought,  aoconiing  to  Pe- 
rouse,  to  be  called  islets ;  the  least  of  them  being 
half  a  league  in  circumference,  and,  though  not  woody, 
covered  with  grass.  These  are  situated  in  lat.  21* 
9'  N. 

Bashkirs,  or  Bashkeebs  ;  a  tribe  of  people  subject 
to  Russia,  and  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Ural  and 
Volga.    They  are  probooly  descended  from  the  No. 

?iy  Tartars,  and  resemble  them  in  their  manners, 
hey  rear  cattle,  horses,  and  camels,  and  are  sucoess- 
f)ir  in  the  management  of  bees.  Their  country  is  a 
part  of  the  ancient  Bulgaria.  They  formerly  roamed 
about,  under  their  own  princes,  in  Southern  Siberia. 
To  avoid  the  Siberian  khans,  they  settled  in  their  pre- 
sent territory,  extended  themselves  along  the  Wolga 
and  the  Ural,  and  submitted  to  the  khui  of  Kasan. 
At  the  time  when  this  state  was  overthrown  by  Ivan 
II.,  they  voluntarily  took  refuge  under  the  Russian 
sceptre ;  but  their  frequent  revolts  have  prevented 
their  increase,  and  kept  them  in  a  weak  condition. 
In  1770,  they  consisted  of  27,000  families,  residing 
m  the  governments  of  Ufo  and  Perm.  They  are  Mo- 
hammraans,  mostly  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
lances,  and  live  by  hunting,  breeding  of  cattle,  and 
keeping  of  bees.  They  prepare,  from  fermented 
mare's  and  camel's  milk,  an  intoxicating  beverage, 
kumiss,  which  is  their  favourite  drink.  They  are 
little  civilised.  The  Bashkirs  furnish  the  Russian 
army  with  3000  cavalry,  who  use  the  bow  and  arrow 
with  great  dexterity.  In  1814,  when  the  Russian  ar- 
my was  in  Paris,  the  Bashkirs  excited  ereat  adminu 
tion  by  the  precision  of  their  shots.  The  following 
cut  represents  one  of  these  horsemen. 


Basil,  St,  called  the  Grtat,  to  distinguish  him  from 
other  patriarchs  of  tlie  same  name,  was  bom  in  329, 
and  nutde,  in  370,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  Cappadoda, 
where  he  died,  in  379.  He  is  the  most  distinguished 
ctx^esiastic  among  the  Grecian  patriarchs.  Ilis  ef- 
foru  for  the  regtdation  of  clerical  discipline,  of  the 
divine  service,  and  of  the  standing  of  the  ciervy ;  the 
number  of  his  sermons ;  the  success  of  his  mild  treat- 
ment of  the  Arians ;  and  above  all,  his  endeavours 
for  the  promotion  of  monastic  life,  for  which  he  pre- 
pwed  vows  and  rules,  observed  by  himself,  and  still 
remaining  hi  force,  nrove  the  merits  of  this  holy  man. 
The  Greek  church  honours  hun  as  ooe  of  its  most 
illustrious  patron  sainU,  and  celebrates  his  festival, 
Jan.  1.  Ilia  followers  are  widely  extended ;  there 
are  even  some  in  America.  They  lead  an  ascetic  life. 
The  vows  of  obedience^  chastity,  and  poverty,  framed 
by  St  Basil,  are  the  rules  of  all  the  orders  of  Chris* 
I  tendom,  altboi^  be  is  partkulariy  the  fotber  of  the 
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eastern,  as  St  Benetfict  is  the  patriarch  of  the  western 
orders. 

Basil,  town  uf.     See  Basle. 

Basilica  ;  a  royal  abode.  In  the  first  centuries  of 
Rome,  the  basilicse  were  splendid  public  buiidines,  of 
an  oblong  shape,  and  four-cornered,  commonly  adorn- 
ed witli  Corinthian  columns  and  statues,  where  the 
citizens  collected  to  consult  for  their  common  welfare, 
the  merchants  exposed  their  wares,  the  young  orators 
exercised  themfielves  in  declamation,  &c.  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  cave  some  basilicie  to  the  Christians, 
in  Rome,  for  Uieir  worship.  Thence  it  happened, 
that  the  first  Christian  churches  obtained  the  name  of - 
SasUiccBf  and  afterwards,  when  new  churches  were 
built,  they  preserved  the  shape  of  the  ancient  basilicas. 

Basilideb.    See  Gnosis. 

Basiusk.  The  basilisk  of  the  ancients,  according 
to  Pliny  (lib.  8,  cap.  21),  was  a  kind  of  serpent,  found 
in  the  African  deserts,  named  ^tXwMs^  or  lUile  king, 
because  its  body  was  marked  with  bright  spots,  and 
those  on  the  heod  had  the  appearance  of  a  crown  or 
diadem.  It  had  a  very  pointed  head,  with  fiery  eyes, 
and  was  of  a  dark  colour,  verging  to  blackness.  All 
other  snakes  were  said  to  flv  from  the  sound  of  its 
hissing ;  and,  instead  of  trailing  along  like  other  ser- 
pents, the  basilisk  raised  its  bwly  nearly  erect,  and, 
as  It  passed  along,  killed  the  herbs  and  fruits  by  its 
touch,  and  even  oy  its  breath  \  Yet  this  monster  was 
destroyed  by  weasels.  If  these  fables  had  reference 
to  any  real  animal,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  a  species 
somewhat  similar  to  the  cobra  da  capello,  or  the  asp 
viper.  The  cobra  da  capello  has  a  mark  on  the  back 
of  its  head,  though  more  like  a  pair  of  spectacles  than 
a  crown :  both  it  and  the  asp  are  accustomed  to  erect 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  body,  though  not  to 
move  forward  in  this  way.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  animal  was  merely  a  creature  of  fiction. 

The  name  of  basilisk  was  arbitrarily  appKed,  by 
Seba,  Linne,  and  subsequent  naturalists,  to  a  genus  of 
saurian  or  lisard-like  reptiles,  distinguished  oy  tren- 
chant crests,  supported  oy  long,  spinous  processes  of 
tlie  vertebrae,  extending  along  the  back,  or  at  least 
upon  a  part  of  tlie  tail.  These  crests  are  scaly,  like 
the  rest  of  the  skin.  Two  species  of  basilisk  are 
known — the  hooded  and  the  Amboyna  basilisks. 
These  animals  live  in  or  near  fresh  water,  and  feed 
on  leaves,  grain,  insects,  &c.  The  last  named  species 
is  found  four  feet  long.    Its  flesh  is  eatable. 

Baskerville,  John;  an  English  artist,  deserving 
of  notice  for  his  improvements  in  printing  and  type- 
founding.  He  was  bom  at  Wolverley,  in  Worcester- 
shire, in  1706,  and,  inheriting  a  small  estate,  was 
brought  up  to  no  profession.  He,  however,  acquired 
a  particular  skill  in  penmanship  and  carving  letters 
on  stone ;  and,  at  the  age  of  20,  he  •settlecf  at  Bir- 
mingham as  a  writing  master.  He  subsequently  en- 
gaged in  the  manufiicture  of  japanned  works ;  and, 
in  1750,  commenced  his  labours  in  the  branch  of  art 
which  acquired  for  him  so  much  celebrity.  His  first 
great  peitormance,  as  a  printer,  was  an  edition  of 
Virgil,  in  royal  4to,  1756,  which  was  followed  by 
many  of  the  Latin  classics,  and  some  English  ones,  in 
4to  and  smaller  sizes.  The  beauty  of  his  typographi- 
cal productions  was  superior  to  any  thing  Which  had 
previously  appeared  lix>man  English  press ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  paper  and  ink,  as  well  as  the 
types  and  workmanship,  were  the  iruits  of  one  man's 
skill  and  ingenuity,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  pos- 
sessed great  merit  He  died  in  1775 ;  and  his  types 
and  matrices  were  afterwards  sold  at  Paris,  for  £3700, 
to  Beaumarchais,  who  printed  with  them,  at  Kehl,  a 
superb  edition  of  Voltaire.— B.  was  an  enemy  to  all 
outward  forms  of  divine  servtee,  which  be  declared  to 
be  mere  superstition.  He  order^,  in  his  will,  that 
his  body  should  not  be  buried  in  a  burying-ground. 


He  was  a  kind  and  honest  man,  though  of  a  stem 
exterior. 

Basle,  Bale,  or  Basil  ;  the  largest  city  of  Switspr- 
land,  capital  of  the  canton  of  tlie  same  name,  wiiich 
contains  47,500  inliabitants  of  the  reformed  religkn, 
on  275  square  miles,  and  furnishes  409  troops  to  the 
Swiss  confederacy.  The  city  lies  in  a  beaoCifal  coon 
try,inlon.7«3r£.,andlat.47"4aN.;  is,tngenmi, 
well  built ;  has  2119  houses,  and  16,400  inhabilBoU, 
and  is  divided  by  the  Rhine  into  the  greater  and  lesser 
towns,  which  are  united  by  a  bridge  730  feet  loug. 
From  the  remotest  times,  an  enmity  lias  existed  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  two  parts,  whidi  ii  not 
yet  entirely  eradicated.  B.  was  formerly  a  free  impe- 
rial city,  but  joined  the  Swiss  oonfedenicy  in  1501. 
OBcolampadius,  Grynieus,  Buztorf,  Wetstein,  Hennano, 
the  Beraouillis  and  Euler  were  born  in B.  Erasmiis  ala  t 
lived  there  several  years,  and  lies  buried  in  the  catlie- 
dral.  Among  the  institutions  of  the  city  are,  the  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1459,  with  an  excellent  library ;  a 
cabinet  of  medals ;  fifteen  collections  of  paintings ;  a 
seminary  for  missionaries ;  the  German  BiUe  society, 
which  prints  stereotype  Bibles,  and  distributes  sew- 
nil  hundred  copies  of  every  edition  to  the  poor; 
several  other  remarkable  institutions,  and  iouri&liing 
manufiu^ries.  It  was  formerly  a  pecoliaricy  of  B. 
that  the  clocks  were  an  hour  in  advance  of  those  of 
other  places ;  and  the  streets  ^f  the  city  were  not 
lighted  until  March,  1826.  The  administxatioo  of 
the  city  is  in  the  hands  of  a  large  council  of  :f80 
members,  from  which  the  smaller  oourxal  is  chosen, 
consisting  of  60  persons.  The  trade  of  B.  is  exten- 
sive, principally  in  silk  ribbons ;  also  silk  stof&,  cot- 
ton, paper,  linen,  and  gloves.  The  bleacberies  and 
the  dye-houses  are  also  very  impoftaot  In  ircesit 
times,  the  university  of  B.  has  excited  particolar  at- 
tention,  since  several  famous  professors,  who  were 
proscribed  in  Germany  on  account  of  their  political 
opinions,  as  de  Wette,  Snell,  Oken,  and  others,  foond 
a  reception  there. 

Baslct  treaties  of  peace  at,  April  5  and  July  2i, 
1795.  The  former  was  signeid  by  the  Prossian  am- 
bassador, afterwards  chancellor  of  state,  baran  Har- 
denberg  (q.  v.) ;  the  hitter  by  the  Spanish  amhestA- 
dor,  marquis  D.  Domingo  d'Vriarte;  and  boCh  by 
the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  tlie  French  n-paUk* 
in  Switzerland,  the  citiien  Barthdlemy.  By  thrvc 
treaties,  Pnissia  and  Spain  separated  tbemseKrs 
from  the  coalition  against  France,  and  acknowledgnl 
the  republic.  The  republic  retained  the  Prolan 
provinces  on  the  left  rank  of  the  Rhine  antil  tJie 
general  peace,  and  accepted  the  mediatioo  of  Pneeia 
when  any  German  princes  wished  to  conclude  sepa- 
rate treaties  of  peace  with  it  The  secret  articles  of 
this  peace  are  not  yet  made  known ;  ire  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  treaty  of  B.,  May  17,  1795, 
which  confirmed  the  neutrality  of  northern  Gfmanr. 
The  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  afterwards  ooDclodrd 
a  treaty  with  the  French  republic,  at  B.,  Au|r.  3f^ 
1795,  by  which  the  latter  retained  poasession  of  thr 
territories  of  Hesse-Cassel  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  until  the  general  peace.  By  the  peace  of  B., 
all  the  conquests  of  the  republican  army  beyond  the 
Pyrenees  were  restored  to  Spain,  in  exchange  for 
which  it  ceded  to  France  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island  of  St  Domingo.  The  Spanish  prime  mintsttr, 
D.  Eman.  Godoy,  duke  of  Alcudia,  receivrd,  as  a 
reward  for  this  treaty  of  peace,  the  title  of  prmee  •f 
peace. 

BaslCf  council  of.  This  council  was  announced  ai 
the  council  of  Constance,  and  convoked  by  pope 
Martin  V.,  and  his  successor,  Eugeniua  IV.  It  CDa>- 
menced  its  sittings,  Dec  14,  1431,  under  the  pir^- 
dency  of  the  cardinal  legate  Jidiano  Canrini  aT  St 
Angelo.    The  objects  of  its  delibecBtiaos  were  to 
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exUipate  heresies  (that  of  the  Hussites  in  pwticular), 
10  unite  all  Christian  nations  under  the  Catholic 
diaich,  to  put  a  stop  to  wars  between  Christian 
prxDOifs,  and  to  reform  the  church.  But  its  first  steps 
tovanls  a  praceable  reconciliation  with  the  Hussites, 
against  whom  JuUano  had  unsuccessfully  published 
i  cnoade,  were  displeasing  to  the  pope,  who  autho- 
riird  the  caidinal  legate  to  dissolve  the  council. 
That  body  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  pope,  with 
levere  animadyenions  on  his  deceitful  conduct,  and 
his  neglect  of  the  wel&re  of  the  church,  and,  not^ 
vithsonding  his  repeated  orders  to  remove  to  Italy, 
cootinord  its  deliberations  under  the  protection  of  the 
rmperor  Sigismund,  of  the  German  princes,  and  of 
Frsnce.  In  order  to  secure  itself  against  the  attacks 
of  Eugenius  IV.,  it  re-enacted  the  decrees  of  the 
omool  of  Coostanoe  concerning  the  power  of  a 
graeiil  council  (in  matters  of  fi&ith,  of  schism,  and 
uf  reformation)  to  command  the  pope,  as  well  as  all 
Chnsteodom,  and  to  punish  the  disobedience  of  the 
dcfgy,  and  even  of  the  p<^e,  by  virtue  of  its  judicial 
character  as  the  representative  of  the  universal 
church.  It  likewise  pronounced  all  the  doings  and 
leaonstnnces  of  the  pope  against  its  proceedings  of 
00  force,  and  began  a  formal  process  asafaist  him, 
aitrr  be  had  issuied  a  bull  for  its  dissolution ;  ap- 
pointed him,  term  after  term,  to  appear  before  its 
tribunal,  and  exercised,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
papal  prerogatives  in  Fiance  and  Germany.  Mean- 
while, it  craduded,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  a 
praoe  with  the  Hussites  (whose  deputies  appeared, 
Jbu.  6, 1433,  with  300  horse,  in  Basle),  by  which  the 
Use  of  the  cup  in  the  communion  was  granted  to 
Lbfffl.  This  peace  was  ratified,  Nov.  20,  1433,  by 
the  Calixtines,  the  most  powerful,  and  finally  pre- 
ying party  of  the  Hussites.  The  council  deviated 
on  Uiis  point,  indeed,  from  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  ( ooscance,  but  was  obliged  so  to  do,  in  order  to 
aibift  its  most  fiuthful  pro&ctor,  the  emperor  Sigts- 
Dund,  to  the  acquisition  of  Bohemia  by  this  compro- 
aise  with  the  Hussites,  who  were  not  to  be  subdued 
br  force.  The  emperor,  in  return,  effected  the 
rroooctliatian  of  the  council  with  Eugenius  IV.,  who, 
or|ed  by  an  insurrection  in  the  papal  territory,  and 
bf  the  f«ar  of  losing  all  authority  in  Germany  and 
France,  solemnly  confirmed  its  decrees  in  a  bull, 
dictated  by  the  council,  and  accepted  at  the  sixteenth 
^f'^snn  (Feb.  5,  1434).  Proud  of  this  victory  over 
the  pope,  it  attempted  to  interfere  in  the  quarrels  of 
the  German  princes ;  but  was  reminded  by  Sigis- 
mund,  who  protested  against  its  intermeddling  in  the 
afcin  of  the  crown,  of  Its  proper  point— the  refor- 
■atioo  of  the  church.  Towards  the  limitation  of  the 
power  of  the  pope,  in  concordance  with  the  ancient 
ooQstitiition  or  the  church,  it  had  already  made  an 
important  step  in  tlie  twelfth  session  (July  14,  1434), 
W  drnriving  him  of  the  disposal  of  the  prebends  of 
f^diediml  and  collegiate  churches,  which  had  been 
o^Xaiaed  by  his  predeci'ssors ;  by  restoring  to  the 
chiptefs  the  free  election  of  their  oflfcers,  and  by 
(*UipnF  the  pope  to  confirm  them  gratuitously.  It 
procecUfBd  to  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  by  or- 
<^iag  that  the  clergymen  who  maintained  concu- 
bofs,  and  the  prelates  who  received  money  for  per- 
nsttine  it,  should  be  punished ;  that  the  exoommu- 
ftmted  should  not  incur  the  penalties  of  their  sentence 
brfove  its  poblicatton ;  that  interdicts  should  never 
^  grantea  at  the  request  of  single  individuals,  and 
thtt  repeated  appeals  should  not  be  allowed  oo 
ftauA  of  their  compUiints  (twentieth  session,  Jan. 
^f  1436) ;  that  the  annateM^  the  sums  paid  for  the 
?^i^  &C;  should  be  regaided  as  sunoniacal,  and 
*ha«ld  not,  under  any  pretext,  be  demanded  or  paid 
io  fotore ;  that  the  divine  service,  the  mass,  and  the 
ooonical  boon  should  be  regubriy  observed  by  the 


clergy  of  each  class;  that  disturbances  of  public 
worship  should  be  preveiitrd  by  a  good  ecclesiastical 
police ;  that  Uie  feast  of  fools,  and  all  irreverent 
celebrations  customary  in  tlie  cliurch  about  Christ- 
mas,  should  be  abolished  (twenty-first  session,  June 
9,  1435).  In  the  twenty  Uiird  session  (March  115, 
1436),  the  form  of  election,  tlie  confession  of  faith, 
and  the  oflBcial  oatli  of  each  pope,  by  which  he  bound 
himself  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  tlie 
annual  repetition  of  the  same,  were  provided  for ;  all 
preferment  of  the  relations  of  a  pope  was  forbidden, 
and  the  college  of  cardinals  was  limited  to  twenty- 
four  prelates  and  doctors  of  all  nations,  who  should 
be  elected  by  the  free  votes  of  the  college,  should 
be  entitled  to  half  of  the  revenues  of  the  states  of  the 
church,  should  watch  over  the  pope,  and  always 
sign  his  bulls.  They  granted  hun  only  tlie  ris^ht  to 
dispose  of  the  prebends  belonging  to  the  diocese 
of  Rome,  and  abolished  the  investiture  of  church 
preferments  in  reversion.  The  French  clergy  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  accomplish  these  salutary 
measures,  to  which  the  pope  was  constantly  opposed. 
General  councils  had  always  been  an  object  of  aver- 
sion to  the  popes,  and  often  been  prevented  by  them 
from  assembling,  on  account  of  their  limitations  of 
the  papal  power ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
of  Basle  must  have  exasperated,  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, an  obstinate  man,  like  Eugenius  IV.  He  con- 
tinually remonstrated  with  the  sovereigns  against 
the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  made  active  prepara- 
tions for  uniting  tlie  oppressed  Greeks  with  tlie  Ro- 
man church,  in  order  to  effect  its  dissolution.  The 
Greeks,  not  bcuig  acquainted  with  tliis  dispute,  had 
addressed  the  pope  and  the  council  at  the  same  time. 
Each  endeavoured  to  snatch  the  glory  of  effecting 
this  union  from  the  hands  of  the  otlier;  botli  sent 
galleys  to  bring  the  deputies  of  the  Greeks  to  tlie 
place  of  neffotiation,  and  each  appointed  different 
phices  for  this  purpose,  according  to  the  different 
interests  of  each.  But  tlie  galleys  of  the  council, 
detained  Uirouch  the  intrigues  of  the  papal  agents, 
did  not  succeed;  and  the  papal  vessek  conveyed  tlie 
Greeks  to  Ferrara.  The  papal  legate  at  Basle,  tlie 
archbishop  of  Tarenturo,  published  an  onler  in  tlie 
name  of  the  council,  to  which  he  had  cUindestiiiely 
attached  its  seal.  By  this  order,  in  compliance  with 
the  wish  of  Eugenius,  Udina  or  Florence  iK-as  ap- 
pointed for  the  place  of  negotiation.  This  fraud 
Drake  all  the  ties  which  had  hitherto  restrained  the 
council  from  further  attacks  upon  the  pope.  In  the 
26Lh  session  (January  31,  1437),  it  asain  summoned 
him  to  appear,  on  account  of  his  disooedience  of  its 
decrees,  declared  hun  guilty  of  contumacy,  and,  after 
Eugenius  had  opened  his  coimter-synod  at  Ferrara, 
decreed  his  suspension  from  the  papal  chair,  in  the 
3 1  St  session  r  January  24,  1438).  In  tlie  same  ses- 
sion, it  forbaae  appeal  to  Rome,  without  resort  to  the 
intermediate  jurisaictions,  left  to  the  papal  disposition 
but  one  out  of  ten,  and  two  out  of  fifty  prebends  of  a 
church,  and  destined  the  third  part  of  all  canonries 
which  might  become  vacant  to  men  who  had  taken 
regular  degrees.  The  removal  of  Eugenius,  how- 
ever, seemed,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  his  parly, 
so  impracticable,  that  some  prelates,  who,  till  then, 
had  been  the  boldest  and  most  influential  sneakers  in 
the  council  (e.  g.,  the  cardinal  legate  Juliana,  and 
the  great  canon  Nioohius  of  Cusa,  archdeacon  of 
Liege,  with  the  most  of  the  Italians),  left  Basle,  and 
went  over  to  the  party  of  Eugenius.  The  archbishop 
of  Aries,  cardinal  Louis  Allemand,  a  man  of  superior 
spirit,  courage,  and  eloquence,  was  now  made  fin>t 
president  oflhe  council,  and  directed  its  proceedings 
with  much  vigour.  Although  Its  number  was  dt- 
miniahed,  its  most  powerful  protector,  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  deceased,  and  its  authority  doubtH  by 
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several  princes  and  nations,  on  account  of  its  open 
rupture  with  the  pope ;  yet,  in  the  3Sd  session  (May 
16, 1439),— after  violent  debates,  in  which  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Palermo,  Nic.  Tudeschi  (known,  under  the 
name  of  Panormitantts,  as  the  greatest  canon  of  his 
time),  who  was  tlie  delegate  of  the  king  of  Arragon 
and  Sicily,  took  the  part  of  the  pope,— it  declared  £u- 
genius,  on  account  of  his  obstinate  disobedience  of 
its  decrees,  a  heretic,  and  formally  deposed  him,  in 
the  following  session,  as  guilty  of  simony,  perjury, 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  bad  adminis- 
tration iu  his  office.  At  this  session  {the  S4th,  June 
25,  1439),  only  two  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  mem- 
bers were  present ;  but  the  president  adopted  a  spi- 
rited and  effectual  method  for  obtaining  the  decree. 
He  ordered  the  holy  relics,  which  existed  in  Basle, 
to  be  placed  in  the  seats  of  the  absent  bishops,  and 
produced  such  a  strong  excitement  in  the  council, 
which  still  consisted  of  400,  for  the  most  part  French 
and  German  prelates,  priests,  and  doctors,  that  it 
unanimously  consented  to  the  deposition  of  Eugenius. 
Notwithstanding  the  plague,  then  raging  in  Basle, 
which  continually  diminished  its  number,  it  proceed- 
ed, in  a  regular  conclave  (November  17,  of  &ie  same 
year),  to  dect  the  duke  Amadeus  of  Savoy  to  the 
papal  chair.  This  prince  then  lived  in  retirement  at 
Ripaglia,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  seemed  parti- 
cularly qualified  for  the  office,  on  account  of  his  piety, 
his  riches,  and  his  connexions.  Felix  V. — this  was 
the  name  he  adopted—was  acknowledged  by  only  a 
few  princes,  cities,  and  universities.  The  chief 
powers,  France  and  Germany,  assented  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  for  the  reformation  of  Uie  church, 
but  they  chose  to  remain  neutral  in  the  contest  with 
Eugenius.  Meanwhile  he  acquired  new  credit  by 
the  union  concluded  with  the  Greek  deputies  at  Flo- 
rence (but  afterwards  rejected  by  the  Greek  church) 
and  the  friendship  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  The 
council,  on  the  other  hand, denounced  by  Eugenius, 
and  deserted  by  its  protectors,  gradually  declined 
under  its  feeble  pope,  and,  consulting  only  appear- 
ances and  the  personal  safety  of  its  members,  held 
its  45th  and  last  session.  May  16, 1443,  after  an  in- 
action of  three  years,  interrupted  only  by  a  few  in- 
significant decrees.  At  this  session,  the  place  of 
meeting  was  changed  to  Lausanne.  Here  some 
prelates  remained  tether  under  the  cardinal  Louis 
Allemond,  until  1449,  when,  after  the  death  of  Eu- 
genius  and  the  resignation  of  Felix  V.,  they  gladly 
accepted  the  amnesty  offered  by  the  new  pope,  N  icho- 
las  v.,  and  pronounced  the  council  closed.  The 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Basle  are  admitted  into 
none  of  the  Roman  collections,  and  are  considered  of 
no  authority  by  the  Roman  lawyers.    They  are  re- 

Sided,  however,  as  of  authority  in  points  of  canon 
w,  in  France  and  Germany,  as  their  regulations  for 
the  reformation  of  the  church  have  been  adopted  in 
the  pragmatic  sanctions  of  both  countries,  and,  as  far 
as  they  regard  clerical  discipline,  have  been  actually 
enforced.  Some  later  concordats  have  modified  the 
application  of  them,  but  never  formally,  and  entirely 
annulled  them.  (See  Germany,  and  Gallkan  Church^ 
No  general  council  has  ever  issued  more  just  ana 
suitable  decrees  for  the  reformation  of  the  papal 
government,  and  of  clerical  discipline;  none  has 
done  more  to  restore  the  authority  of  tJie  bishops, 
which  the  imperious  pretensions  of  the  popes  had 
almost  annihilated,  and,  consequently,  the  ancient 
apostolical  constitution  of  the  church ;  but  the  cano- 
nists, who  almost  entirely  conducted  it,  could  not 
disengage  themselves  from  the  idea  of  the  univer> 
sality  of  the  episcopal  character  of  the  pope;  and, 
proceeding  on  tliese  premises,  ^eir  strongest  mea- 
sures for  restricting  his  power  were  incomplete,  and 
all  their  attempts  at  reforrcntion  consequently  useless. 


If  this  council  had  accomplished  its  diicf  ol^Nt— 
the  ccmversion  of  the  pf^fial  monarchy  into  a  hienr- 
chicai  aristocracy^many  sources  of  complaint  against 
the  papal  despotism  would,  indeed,  have  bea  re- 
moved, but  the  reformation  of  Lut{ier,  in  the  16lh 
century,  would  not  have  been  prevented. 

Basques,  Basks,  Vascones  (mmv,  from  vastce,  that 
is,  man),  Biscayans  ;  the  name  of  the  Cantafari  (Gas- 
cons), a  people  in  Spain,  near  the  Pyrenees.  Thry 
are  probably  descendants  of  the  ancient  Iberi,  who 
occupied  Spain  before  the  Celts.  (See  W.  von  Hum- 
boldt's EtymoL  histor,  geogr,  Inqmriet  rtMpeetmg  the 
firtt  InhabHanti  of  Spam.)  Thej  settled,  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, between  those  mountains  and  the  Garoone. 
After  long  struggles,  they  submitted  to  the  kings  of 
the  Franlu.  Under  the  Carlovingian  nice,  they  elected 
their  own  dukes ;  but,  after  the  extinctioo  of  that  fin 
mily,  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Aquitania,  io  the 
1 1th  century,  and  with  it  under  that  of  Fhoioe,  in  1 453. 
They  preserve  their  ancient  language,  and  former 
manners,  their  national  dances,  &c.  They  are  Tery 
good  seamen,  and  were  the  fiist  Europeans  who  en- 
gaged in  the  whale-fishery,  which  they  have,  how. 
ever,  long  since  relinquished.  They  occupy,  in 
Spain,  the  provinces  of  Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  and  A  la- 
va, (SOOO  square  miles,  188,000  inhabittnts) ;  in 
France,  the  departments  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Pyrenees,  Arriege,  and  Upper  Garonne  (about  70,000 
hihabitants).~See  the  Alphabet  of  the  Primith^  Lan- 
guage of  l^am,  &c,  extracted  from  De  Eno,  by 
George  W.  Erving,  Boston,  1829. 

Bass  (from  the  Italian  6a#«o,  deep,  low);  the  low- 
est part  in  the  harmony  of  a  musical  composition.  It 
is  the  most  important  of  all  the  parts,  the  ibiiiidation 
of  the  harmony,  and  the  support  of  the  whole  oom- 
position. — Figured  bats  is  a  bass  which,  while  a  cer- 
tain chord  or  harmony  is  continued  by  the  paru 
above,  moves  in  notes  of  the  same  harmony.  For 
example,  if  the  upper  parts  consist  of  C,  E,  G  (the 
common  chord  or  harmony  of  C),  and,  while  they  are 
continued,  the  bass  moves  from  C,  the  fundamental 
note  of  that  harmony,  to  E,  another  note  of  the  ame 
harmony,  that  bass  is  allied  k  figured  faasa. — Ftrndm- 
mental  boat  is  that  bass  which  forms  the  tone  or  n* 
tural  foundation  of  the  harmony,  and  frooi  wluch 
that  harmony  is  derived.    To  explain  this  by  an 


example :  if  the  liarmony  consist  of  the  i 
chord  of  C,  C  will  be  its  fundamental  bass,  becaose 
from  that  note  the  harmony  is  deduced ;  and  if,  while 
that  harmony  is  continued,  the  bass  be  diangrd  to 
any  other  note,  it  ceases  to  be  fundamental,  becaose 
it  is  no  longer  the  note  from  which  thai  hanDOoy 
results,  and  is  calculated.— >(rrottiuf  hoMa  is  a  bass 
which  starts  with  some  subject  of  its  own,  and  oa- 
tinues  to  be  repeated  tlmnighont  the 


while  the  upper  part  or  parts  pursue  a  senante  air, 
and  supply  the  harmony  This  kind  of  bass  ww 
greatly  in  fashion  half  a  century  ago,  but  has  long 
since  been  rejected  as  an  unnatarai  resUraint  opoo  the 
imagination,  and  productive  of  a  monotonous  melody. 
-^Thorough  hats.  (See  Thorough  ba$a,)Sas»  rilf 
is  the  character  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  stave,  in 
which  the  bass,  or  lower  notes  of  the  oomposiiian,  are 
placed,  and  serving  to  determine  the  pitch  and  nam^ 
of  those  notes. — Bat$o  concertante  ( ItaL)  b  the  bass  U 
the  little  chorus;  the  bass  which  aocmnpenies  the  «of(t  r 
parts  of  a  composition,  as  well  as  those  which  employ 
the  whole  power  of  the  band.  This  part  is  gcnenlly 
taken  by  ttie  violoncellos. — BaU'Coumter^  or  e^mtra^ 
bats  ;  the  under  bass ;  that  part  which,  when  tfaefe 
are  two  basses  in  a  composition,  is  performed  fay  the 
double  basses,  the  violoncellas  taking  the  uppvr 
bass  or  basee  concertante, — Batto  reektnde  (ltaL)y  the 
bass  of  the  little  chorus.    (See  Batto  concerteai^.;— 
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B§tn  repieno  (Ital ) ;  the  boss  of  the  grand  chorus ; 
Uat  basB  which  ioins  in  Ui«  full  parts  of  a  composi- 
tion, and,  bj  its  depth  of  tone  and  energy  of  stroke, 
ftftds  a  powcrfiil  oontraafc  to  the  lighter  and  sof^r 
ptMgvs  ornMivements. 

Bam-Rbjif  (in  Italian,  basw'relievo),  as  applied 
to  ioilpture,  signifies  a  representation  of  one  or 
matt  figures,  riSsed  upon  a  flat  surface  or  back 
ponnd'f  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  that  no 
part  of  them  shall  be  entirely  detached  from  it — 
JUo-rdkvo,  acain,  or  high  relief,  m  which  the  figures 
project  half  of  their  appaient  circumference  from  the 
tacit  ground. — MexxO'ttiievo,  a  middle  relief,  is  the 
third  species,  between  the  two.  But,  generally 
spfaking,  the  first  term  is  made  to  comprehend  both 
the  otbefs.  Tlie  term  itself  was  invented  in  Italy 
about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  on  the  revival 
of  the  aits ;  for  the  Greeks  called  such  works  simply 
cvred  {amagiwta) ;  and  to  what  is  now  called  high 
rHieff  they  only  applied  the  term  rounded  {toreu- 

BuBo-relievo  is  particularly  allied  to  architecture, 
sod  oader  its  dominion,  as  any  considerable  work  of 
this  kind  must  be  made  for  the  pediment,  fineise,  or 
panoel  of  a  boildlng,  or  for  some  other  portion  of 
aifcbiteoture,  such  as  a  tomb,  sarcophagus,  nedestal, 
or  ootumn.  Basso-relievos  seem  to  Imve  been  in- 
Trntcd  in  the  cnriiest  ages  by  the  Egyptians,  for  the 
wlMle  of  their  ancient  monuments  are  covered  with 
tlwm,  being  identically  the  same  as  the  hierorlyphics 
on  their  sepolchial  chambers,  and  obelisks,  and 
trmplesL  This  has  been  finely  illustrated  fay  the 
dnwiogs  and  models  of  the  Egyptian  tomb,  disco- 
mfd  near  the  ancient  Thebes,  hj  Belsoni,  and  which 
iMsheoone&iniliar  to  thousands  in  this  country.  All 
the  walls  of  that  eztiaordinary  excavation  beinff 
ODTfred  with  thousands  of  figures  in  low  relief 
oolouifd,  and  exhibiting  the  religious  and  warlike 
mvmonies  of  that  wondeiful  people.  Basso-relievos, 
too,  are  found  in  India,  decoratnig  the  subterraneous 
tramlfs  of  Ellaro  and  Elephantis,  in  an  astonishing 
piufwion.  The  subjects  are,  of  course,  sacred,  and 
liH;  style  of  dmwing  resembling  very  strongly  those 
of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  mit  evidently  inferior, 
ittviog  luger  hods  and  dispropoitioned  iMdies  and 
I'Bbs.  Both  these  temples  have  been  well  illustret- 
nJ  and  deacribed  by  Mr  Thomas  Daniell,  R.  A«,  and 
captain  Scalcy;  and  for  further  information,  their 
mpedive  works  may  be  consulted.  The  Penians, 
too,  like  other  ancient  nations,  employed  basso-relie- 
vo, as  a  figured  writing,  thereby  recording  and 
rrpmenting  the  symbob  of  the  power  and  energy  of 
the  Divinity,  their  own  religious  ceremonies,  and 
wlike  achievements.  The  sculptures  still  existing 
00  the  reins  of  the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and  tlie 
Rijal  tombs,  accord,  in  many  sLrikuig  particulars 
with  those  brought  to  this  country  by  Beiioni.  In 
Ivtb,  the  figures  are  anmnged  hi  lines,  either  hori. 
■Qoial  or  pefpefidicular,  to  suit  the  double  purpose 
ofdroontion  and  description.  In  both  of  them,  the 
ntircs  of  Egypt  are  distinguished  by  the  hood  with 
lappets,  the  mitre,  the  full  hair  artificially  curled,  the 
^Me  tonic,  the  apron  of  papyrus ;  the  HUidoos,  by 
the  necklaces,  bnoelets,  and  ancles ;  the  Hebrews, 
by  their  long  beards,  and  hair  in  spiral  ringlets,  their 
<^P»>  fiill  tunics,  with  regular  folds,  and  large  sleeves. 
Tlie  Medes,  again,  by  their  close  tunics ;  while  the 
Pmians  themselves,  in  many  particuhirs,  are  drawn 
to  mcmble  the  Hebrews.  The  comparison  may  be 
resay  nade^  by  looking  over  the  prints  in  Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia,  and  those  in  Le 
Hruyn^  Tmvels,  and  then  the  engravings  of  Denon's 
tnd  Beisoni's  laige  works. 

Since  it  has  been  welt  observed,  that  the  Greeks 
in  works  of  art   precisely  where  the 


Egyptians  left  off,  we  find  that  the  early  basso-relie- 
vos of  Greece  resemble  pretty  accurately  those  of 
Egypt.  The  objects  are  represented  hi  the  same 
simple  and  gross  manner,  and  the  marbles  brought  to 
this  country  from  the  temple  of  iBgtaia,  serve  to  fill 
up  the  history  of  sculpture,  in  the  interval  between 
its  first  introduction  into  Greece,  and  its  full  develop- 
ment under  Phidias,  at  Athens,  when  that  glorious 
work,  the  Parthenon,  was  produced  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  Pericles. 

The  draperies  in  these  eariy  bass-reliefs  are  tliin 
and  meagre,  showing  the  forms  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  the  folds  regular,  small,  and  distinct,  consisting 
chiefly  of  perpendicular  and  tig-ag  lines.  Some  of 
the  head  oresses  consist  of  smul  curls,  very  like  the 
fiEishions  of  barbarous  nations;  and  fn  a  bronse 
patera,  in  the  British  museum,  the  club  of  Hercules 
is  ornamented  with  spiral  flutes,  like  one  brought 
by  captahi  Cook  from  the  Sandwich  ishinds. 

The  best  examples  of  basso-relievo  now  in  exis- 
tence, are  to  be  found  withhi  the  walls  of  the  British 
museum.  We  mean,  of  course,  those  of  the  Elgin 
marbles,  which  are  «tecuted  in  this  manner.  .£k1 
in  the  same  collection  are  the  tombstone  of  Xan- 
thippus,  and  a  man  curbing  a  horse,  both  conjectured 
to  be  of  the  age  of  Phidias,  and  which  formed  part 
of  the  Townley  collection.  In  the  collection  of  the 
marquis  of  Lansdown,  isa  Greek bass-ielief  of  Chalcas, 
the  sise  of  life.  At  Wilton,  there  is  a  beautiful  re- 
presentation of  the  death  of  Meleager,  and  a  small 
out  curious  Hercules  and  .£gle;  a  basso-relievo 
composed  of  mosaic  in  natural  colours,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  unique.  The  celebrated  Berberini  vase, 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  is 
of  dark  blue  glass,  bearing  figures  in  basso-relievo  of 
white  enamel  or  glass  of  admirable  workmanship. 
Fragments  of  basso-relievos  of  similar  materials  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Cttsar^s  palace,  at  Rome, 
where  they  had  been  fixed  in  the  walls.  John  Haw- 
kins, Esq.  the  Grecian  traveler,  possesses  a  beautiful 
small  bronse  basso-relievo  of  Paris,  Helen,  and  two 
genii,  brought  by  him  from  Greece. 

At  Rome,  the  most  celebrated  antique  basso-relie- 
vos are  a  sleeping  Endymion,  in  the  sallery  of  the 
Campidoglio,  Perseus  delivering  Anmomeda  fhrni 
the  rock,  in  the  same  collection.  In  the  villa  Bor- 
ghesi,  a  group  of  nymphs  dancing.  In  the  villa  Al- 
bani,  a  large  fragment  of  an  Antinous.  In  the  palace 
of  Santa  Croce,  a  most  beautiful  frieae,  representing 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  with  sea  nymphs,  Tritons, 
ana  sea  animals.  And  in  the  palace  Delia  Valle,  a 
Victory  sacrificing  bulls  to  Mitfiras.  Here  is  also  a 
fragment  of  a  freiae  still  in  existence,  on  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  in  tlie  forum,  which  is  beautiful,  and  has 
been  engraved  in  the  work  called  *'  Admiranda  Ro- 
manonim,**  by  Bellori.  The  two  triumphal  columns 
of  Trajan  and  Antonine,  are  covered  with  basso- 
relievos,  containing  several  thousand  figures  (the  first, 
indeed,  has  2,500  human  figures,  acconiing  to  Vosi), 
without  reckoning  horses,  Mephants,  mules,  and  the 
implements  of  war. 

Marble  sarcophagi  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  used  in  Rome  before  the  time  of  Crassus, 
whose  wife,  Cecilia  Metella,  was  buried  in  one.  The 
fronts  and  ends  of  these  coffins,  from  that  time  for 
many  ages  afterwaHs,  were  decorated  with  figures, 
and  some  of  the  finest  compositions  of  the  ancient 
sculptors  are  to  be  found  upon  them,  most  probably 
copied  from  the  Greek  originals  by  Roman  manufiic- 
turers.  Statuaries,  one  of  whom  lived  upon  the 
Appian  way,  and  occupied  an  extent  of  two  miles 
with  his  works,  as  has  been  supposed,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  sculpture,  finished  and  unfinished,  found  on  the 
spot,  as  well  as  an  inscription  confirming  the  fiict. 
The  sublimity  of  the  sulgects  has  led  to  the  supposi- 
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tion  that  some  have  derived  their  origin  from  Phidias, 
Polydetus,  and  others  of  the  greatest  masters,  as  it  is 
scarcely  possible  such  groaps  and  such  expressions 
as  we  see  in  these  bad  copies,  could  liave  been  first 
imagined  by  such  inferior  artists.  Among  them  are 
the  stories  of  Prometheus,  Medea,  Phaeton,  Orestes, 
Alceste,  the  anger  of  Achilles,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
the  fall  of  the  giants,  and  the  judgment  of  Paris,  &c. 
Among  the  fiunous  modem  bass-reliefs  are  those  of 
Bandimi,  Ghiberti,  and  Lucca  deila  Robbia,  at  Flo- 
rence. Some  of  the  finest  bass-reiie&  existing  are 
by  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen. 

Bass's  Straits;  a  channel,  which  separates  N. 
Holland  from  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  1 20  miles  broad ; 
Ion.  147«  S(y  E. ;  lat.  40»  S. 

Bassa  ;  a  country  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
about  400  miles  south  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  came  into 
notice  by  a  grant  of  land,  which  the  American  colo- 
nisation society  recently  obtained  there  from  the 
king.  The  Bassas  are  described  as  without  civiliza- 
tion, like  so  many  other  negro  tribes  of  the  west  coast 
of  that  part  of  the  world.    See  LSteria. 

Bassan  (whose  real  name  was  Giaeomo  de  Ponte), 
a  painter;  bom  in  1510.  He  was  sumamed  Bassan 
from  the  place,  Bassano.  where  his  fiitber  lived.  His 
pictures  are  scattered  all  over  Europe.  He  painted 
historicsl  pieces,  landscapes,  flowers,  &c.,  and  also 
portraits ;  among  others,  that  of  the  doge  of  Venice, 
of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  other  persons  of  eminence. 
He  lived  to  the  age  of  82,  dying  in  1592.  Several 
of  his  best  works  are  in  the  diurches  of  Bassano, 
Venice,  Vicensa,  and  other  towns  of  Italy.  He  left 
four  sons,  who  all  became  painters.  Francesco  was 
the  most  distinguished  of  them. 

Bassano,  a  commercial  city  in  the  Venetian  dele- 
gation Vicenia,  on  the  Brenta  (Ion.  11»  43^  E. ;  lat 
45«  4&  N.),  has  spacious  suburbs,  and  9600  mhabi- 
tants.  Its  thirty  churches  contain  beautiful  paintings. 
A  stone  bridcre,  182  feet  long,  unites  the  town  with 
tlie  large  village  Vicantino.  The  climate  is  very 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  olive. 
The  trade  in  silk,  cloth,  and  leather,  is  active,  and 
Remontint's  printing-house  furnishes  beautiful  printed 
works  and  engravings.  Napoleon  made  B.  a  duchy, 
with  11,000  ooUars  yearly  income,  and  granted  it,  in 
1809,  to  his  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs,  Maret  (q.  v.). 
Near  B.,  September  8,  1796,  Bonaparte  defeated  the 
Austrian  general  Quosdanowich.  This  town  must 
not  be  coiuounded  with  BattaneUe,  on  the  lake  Bas- 
sano, in  the  papal  territory,  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the 
house  of  Colonna. 

Bassano,  duke  of.    See  Maret. 

Basset  ;  the  name  of  a  game  at  cards,  formerly 
much  played,  especially  in  France.  It  is  very  similar 
to  the  modem  faro.  Severe  edicts  were  issued  against 
it  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  was  afterwards  played  under 
the  name  of  pour  et  contre,  De  Moivre,  in  his  Doc- 
trine of  Chances,  has  calculated  many  problems  con- 
nected with  this  game. 

Basset-Hosn,  the  richest  of  all  wind  instruments 
(called  also  comet,  by  reason  of  its  curvature),  is 
believed  to  have  been  invented  in  Passau,  in  1770. 
It  was  afterwards  perfected  by  Theodore  Lots,  in 
Presburg.  It  is,  properly  considered,  an  enlaived 
clarionet ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  dtference  of  its 
form,  it  resembles  that,  not  oniy  in  its  qualities  and 
tone,  but  also  as  regards  its  intonation,  the  mode  of 
holding  St,  arid  fingering;  so  that  every  clarionet- 
player  can  perform  on  it  vrithout  practice.  Besides 
the  mouth-piece,  by  which  the  intonation  is  given,  it 
is  formed  of  five  pieces— the  head-piece  (called  the 
harrei),  two  middle  pieces,  the  trunk  and  the  bell, 
which  is  usually  of  brass.  It  has  fifteen  ventages,  of 
which  four  are  provided  witli  (M>en,  four  with  closed 
keys.    Its  compass  is  three  and  a  half  octaves,  from 


lower  F  in  the  bass,  to  double  C  of  the  treble.  It  is 
seldom  used  in  the  orchestra ;  however,  it  is  found 
in  Mosart*s  requiem  and  some  other  pieces.  The 
basset-hom  may  also  be  used  as  a  bass  histniiiieDL 

Bassompierrs,  Francois  de,  marshal  of  France,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  most  amiable  men  of 
the  courts  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  was  bom 
in  1579,  in  Lorraine,  and  descended  from  a  bfanch 
of  the  family  of  Cleve.  After  traveling  thnngfa 
Italy,  he  appeared  at  the  court  of  Henry  Tv.  wbm 
his  taste  for  splendour,  play,  and  gallantry,  nttde 
him  conspicuous  in  the  feasts  and  sports  of  the  capi- 
tal. In  1602,  he  made  his  first  campaign  against  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  fought  with  equal  dlsi&tion,  in 
the  following  year,  in  the  imperial  army,  against  the 
Turks.  His  love  of  France  soon  called  him  back ; 
he  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  consta- 
ble De  Montmorency,  whose  charms  had  ezdted  the 
most  violent  passion  in  Henry  IV.  B.  yielded  to  the 
solicitations  of  his  king,  and  renounced  his  intendMl 
union  with  her.  In  1622,  Louis  XIII.  appointed 
him  marshal  of  France,  and  became  so  much  attached 
to  him,  that  Luynes,  the  declared  fiivoorite,  alaraied 
at  his  growing  hifluenoe,  insisted  upon  his  removal 
from  Uie  court,  leaving  him  the  opUoo  to  aooepc 
either  an  embassy,  or  the  chief  command  of  an  army, 
or  the  offioe  of  a  governor.  B.  decided  upon  an 
embassy,  and  occupied  this  post  successively  in  Spain, 
Switserland,  and  England.  After  his  return,  be  en  • 
tered  again  into  the  military  service,  and  was  prcsrat 
at  the  siege  of  Rochelle  and  Montaufaan.  The  car- 
dinal Richelieu,  who  soon  after  obtained  entire  con- 
trol of  the  king  and  the  country,  feared  the  boldness 
of  B.  and  his  secret  connexion  with  the  houK  of 
Lorraine;  whose  machinations  served  him  as  a  pee- 
text  for  sending  B.,  in  1631,  to  the  Bastile,  fram 
which  he  was  not  released  till  1643,  after  the  death 
of  the  cardinal.  He  died  in  1646.  R  studied,  in  his 
youtli,  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  the 
militaiy  art.  During  his  detention,  he  ocomied 
himself  with  his  memoirs,  and  the  history  or  his 
embassies  in  Spain,  Switserland,  and  Kn^iand,  which 
sheds  much  light  on  the  events  of  that  time. 

Bassoon  (Fr.  has  son,  low  sound) ;  an  instrament 
which  forms  the  natural  bass  to  the  hautboy.  It  ifi 
played,  like  that  instrument,  with  a  reed,  and  §oms 
a  continuation  of  its  scale  downwards.  The  reed  is 
fixed  to  a  crooked  mouth-piece,  issuing  from  the  side 
of  the  bassoon.  There,  keys  commmiicate  to  the 
ventages,  ^ich  otherwise  are  too  remote  for  finger- 
ing. It  was  formerly  used  as  an  acxxmiDanimcnt  to 
the  hautboy,  from  which  it  was  termed  bottom  de 
haiUhoiM,  But  it  is  now  so  iar  improved  with  keys 
as  to  be  susceptible  of  being  played  s<^.  Its  com- 
pass is  three  octaves,  from  aouble  A  in  the  baas  to  « 
in  the  second  space  of  the  treble ;  and  itsdeswontioa 
generally  is  the  F  or  bass  clef;  yet,  in  the  higtker 
passages,  for  the  more  convenient  airangement  of 
the  notes,  the  alto,  or  tenor  clef,  is  often  used.  U 
consists  of  four  tubes,  bound  together  like  a  fognc 
Hence  the  Italians  term  it  fagoUOy  and  from  then 
the  Germans  fagott.  In  music  deigned  for  wind- 
instruments,  it  usually  forms  the  ban.  There  is  m 
modification  of  this  instniment,  mudi  lover  and 
stronger  in  its  tones, — the  bass  homy— which.  In 
field  music,  has  of  late  been  substituted  for  the  ser- 
pent. 

Basbosa,  or  BAsaAH ;  a  city  in  the  Arabian  Irak, 
situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Shat-ul-Arab,  about  bait 
way  between  the  Junction  of  the  Tigris  with  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Persian  gulf;  SIO  miles  &  W, 
Ispahan,  600  S.  E.  Aleppo ;  Ion.  47*  SCK  F.. ;  lat. 
30«  3V  N. :  population  estimated  by  Heude,  in  1817, 
at  80,000;  by  othen  at  40,  50,  and  6Q/)0a  Tlie 
Shat-ul-Anb  is  formed  by  the  JuncUun  of  the  Tlgria 
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tnd  Eophftw,  uid  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  500 
tons  to  BuBora,  70  miles.  Merchants  fitnn  Arabia, 
ToriLef,  Armenia,  and  Greece,  also  Jews  and  In- 
diuH»  mide  here.  The  British  and  Dutch  have 
caosoJs  here,  and  their  ships  come  from  India  loaded 
with  merchandise.  The  Arabs  have  more  power 
tlMui  the  Turks,  and  the  language  of  the  former  is 
diielj  spoken.  The  prince  pays  but  little  respect 
to  tlie  Ottoman  court— The  city  is  surrounded  by  a 
will  tbottt  ten  miles  in  circuit,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
fire  feet  thick.  The  houses  are  genemlly  mean, 
(win^  constructed  of  clay,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
bridu ;  and  the  besars,  thouffh  oontainine  the  richest 
producu  of  the  East,  are  but  miserable  edifices. 
Almoit  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  connected 
with  trade,  and  its  commerce  is  extensive,  as  it  is  the 
f^rasd  emporium  for  all  the  produce  of  India  sent  to 
the  Turkish  empire.  The  trade  of  the  interior  is 
oooductrd  by  means  of  caravans  to  Aleppo  and  Bae. 
^mL  The  town  is  unhealthy,  the  environs  fertile. 
As  to  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  besides  Moham- 
arduis,  there  are  Syrian  Jacobites  and  Nestorians, 
sod  oanks  from  Europe,  besides  some  modem  Sa- 
bi«m,  called  diseiples  of  John. 
Basso  Rkukvo.  See  Bass-Relie/, 
B.m  Viol  ;  a  stringed  instrument,  resembling,  in 
form,  the  violin,  but  much  hirger.  It  has  four  strings 
and  eight  stom,  which  are  subdivkled  into  semi- 
itopi,  and  is  played  with  a  bow. 

BitTASD.  The  Romans  distinguished  two  kinds 
of  aatoial  children— iM^At,  the  issue  of  concubinage, 
and  i^fwnt,  the  children  of  prostitutes;  the  former 
could  inherit  frmn  the  mother,  and  vrere  entitled  to 
npport  Iran  the  &ther ;  the  hitter  had  no  daims 
wtiaiever  to  support  /«  moh  haUi  patrem,  cut  pater 
etiptpultu.  The  Athenians  treated  all  bastards  with 
ritirme  rignor.  By  the  laws  of  Solon,  they  were 
dniicd  the  rights  of  citisenship.  A  law  of  Pericles 
onifml  the  sale  of  6000  bastards  as  slaves.  What 
tndtn6  these  regulations  more  severe  was,  that  not 
only  the  isNie  of  concubinage  and  adultery,  but  all 
ch>«dr»  whose  parents  were  not  both  Athenians, 
v^  ooosidered  bastaids  at  Athens.  Thus  Themis- 
todca,  whose  mother  was  a  native  of  Halicamassus, 
vas  deemed  a  bastard.  The  hiw,  as  might  be  ex- 
pcctrd,  was  ofiesi  set  aside  by  the  influence  of  power- 
ful otisena.  I>ericles  hhnself  had  it  repealed  in 
^loarof  hsstJiUd  by  Aspasia,  after  he  had  lost  his 
i«f  itiaate  children  by  the  plague.  The  condition  of 
(■surds  has  been  different  m  different  periods  of 
nodera  history.  Among  the  Goths  and  Franks,  they 
vrre  permitted  to  inherit  from  the  father.  Thiery, 
ti>e  aaUral  son  of  Clovis,  hiherited  a  share  of  his 
tulicf'i  oooquesta.  William  the  Conqueror,  natural 
«B  of  RobeH  I.,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  of  Arlette, 
^«^r  of  a  furrier  of  Fslaise,  hiherited  his  fiither*s 
doBinianL  He  called  himself /^Wmiit,  eo^nom«filo 
^tt^rdiu.  The  celebrated  Dunois  styled  himself,  in 
kb  Iftters,  the  hatUurd  of  OtUomm,  In  Spain,  bastards 
have  always  been  capable  of  inheritmg.  The  bas- 
<>%  of  Henry  of  Transtamare  did  not  prevent  his 
*«H»«n  to  the  throne  of  GastUe.  In  France,  the 
nttiaioB  of  bastards  was  formerly  very  different  in 
the  dtftrent  provinces.  Since  the  revolution,  it  has 
^*^  rmlatcd  in  a  uniform  manner  by  the  general 
iaw  of  the  kingdom.  The  Code  chnl  thus  fixes  their 
n<iits:  If  the  Ikther  or  mother  leave  legitimate  des- 
remkats,  the  bastard  is  entitled  to  one  third  of  the 
portion  he  would  have  hiherited  had  he  been  a  hiwful 
child ;  if  the  &ther  or  mother  die  without  descen- 
daata,  bat  lesve  ascendanU,  or  brothers  or  sisters, 
thai  he  0  entitled  to  one  half  of  such  a  porUon ;  if 
the  frther  or  mother  leave  no  aacmndants  nor  des- 
cvvdaats,  nor  brothen  nor  sistcfs,  he  is  entitled  to 
three  qiailen  of  such  a  portion;  andif  the  father  or 


mother  leave  no  relations  within  the  degrees  of 
succession,  he  is  entitled  to  the  whole  properly. 
These  regulations  do  not  apply  to  the  issue  of  an 
incestuous  or  adulterous  connexion.  The  law  allows 
no  civU  privileges  to  individuals  who  owe  their  exis- 
tence to  the  violation  of  human  and  divine  laws ;  it 
grants  them  only  support.  According  to  the  ancient 
customs,  the  bastards  of  kings,  aobiowiedged  by 
their  fathers,  were  princes ;  Uiose  of  princes  were 
ffentlemen.  Several  distiu(piished  men,  and  fabulous 
heroes,  have  been  bastards— William,  who  conquered 
England;  Dunois,  who  delivered  France  ;  the  duke 
of  Vendome,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  the  marshal  Saxe ; 
Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  Romulus. 

By  the  common  law  of  England,  a  child  born  after 
marriage,  however  soon,  is  legitimate,  or  at  least  he 
is  presumed  to  be  so;  for  one  bom  in  wedlock,  and 
lon^  enough  after  the  marriage  to  admit  of  the 
period  of  gestation,  may  still  be  proved  ilieffitimate, 
in  case  ofabsence  and  non  access  of  the  husband, 
and  under  some  other  circumstances.  According  to  the 
common  law,  a  bastard  is  not  the  heir  of  any  one ; 
and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  his  only  heirs  are  hiS  children 
bom  in  wedlock,  and  their  descendants.  According 
to  the  Roman  law,  one  bom  out  of  wedlock  might  be 
legitimated  by  subsequent  marriage  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  parents.  In  1236,  the  English  pre- 
lates proposed  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  law,  in 
this  respect,  into  England,  to  which  the  uobtlily  made 
the  celebrated  reply,  Nolumue  leges  Anglite  muiare^ 
(We  are  unwillinff  to  change  the  laws  of  Englaml). 
The  Roman  law  has  been  long  adopted  in  Sottish 
law. 

Bastia  ;  the  former  capital  of  the  island  of  Corsica 
(Ion.  9«  20'  SO''  E. ;  lat.  42»  41'  36"  N.),  upon  a  hill 
in  the  north-east  part  of  the  island,  m  the  shape  of 
an  amphitheatre.  It  is  badly  built,  has  narrow  streets, 
a  strong  citadel  near  the  sea,  a  spacious,  but  not  very 
commoidious  harix>ur.  The  inhabitants  (1 1 ,400)  car- 
ry on  a  considerable  trade  in  hides,  wine,  oil,  figs,  and 
pulse.  The  stilettoes  manufactured  here  are  held  in 
great  esteem  by  the  Italians.  In  1745,  B.  was  taken 
by  the  British,  but  restored  in  the  JfoUowing  year  to 
the  Genoese.  In  1 748,  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged 
by  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese  ;  in  1768,  it  was 
united  with  France.  It  afterwards  fell,  for  a  short 
time,  into  the  power  of  the  British.  On  the  new 
division  of  the  French  territories  (1791),  B.  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Corsica,  of  which,  at 
present,  AJaocio  is  the  capital. 

Bastelx  ;  formerly  a  famous  castle  in  Paris,  in  which 
state  prisoners  and  other  persons  arrested  by  leUrte 
de  cachet  were  confined.  These  letters  of  arrest 
were  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king,  but  the  names 
of  the  individuals  were  inserted  by  the  ministers, 
who  were  the  depositaries  of  these  letters.  Of  tlie 
origin  of  this  custom,  we  may  perhaps  find  tlie  expla- 
nation in  Montesquieu's  Esprit  des  Loue^  where  it  is 
sakl,  ^  Honour  b  the  virtue  of  monarcliies,  and  often 
supplies  its  place."  A  nobleman  was  unwilling  to  be 
dishonoured  by  a  member  of  his  fiimily.  Filial  diso- 
bedience and  unworthy  conduct  were  not  uncommon 
among  the  over-refined  nobility  of  France.  In  sudi 
cases,  fiithers  and  relationa  often  requested  the  con- 
finement of  the  offender,  until  the  head  of  the  family 
should  express  a  wish  for  his  release.  At  first,  this 
privilege  was  limited  to  the  first  families  in  the  coun- 
try. The  next  step  was,  that  the  ministen  of 
government  consideied  themselves  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  as  heads  of  frmilies  among  the  nobi- 
lity. If  an  ofienoe  was  committed  in  their  offices  or 
households,  which,  if  known,  would  have  cast  a 
shadow  upon  the  ministen  themselves,  they  arreated, 
wiotii  propnOf  the  obnoxious  hidividuals,  and  often 
made  use  of  their  privilege  to  put  out  of  sight  per- 
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sons  whose  honest  discharge  of  duty  had  excited 
their  displeasure,  or  who  were  acquainted  with  &cts 
disgraceml  to  the  ministers  themselves.  It  some- 
times happened  that  no  further  examination  of  the 
prisoners  was  had,  and  the  cause  of  their  detention 
nowhere  recorded.  In  such  cases,  an  individual  re- 
mained in  prison  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  yean,  or 
even  till  his  death,  because  suoce^inff  officers  took 
it  for  granted  that  he  had  been  propern^  confined,  or 
that  his  imprisonment  was  required  ror  reasons  of 
state.  The  invention  of  the  lettret  de  cachet  imme- 
diately opened  the  door  to  the  tyranny  of  ministers 
and  the  intrigues  of  favourites,  who  supplied  them- 
selves with  these  orders,  in  onier  to  confine  indivi- 
duals who  had  become  obnoxious  to  them.  These 
arrests  became  continually  more  arbitrary  (see  Cachet, 
Lettret  de)y  and  men  of  the  greatest  merit  were  lia- 
ble to  be  thrown  into  prison,  whenever  they  hap- 
pened to  displease  a  minister,  a  fisivourite,  or  a  mis- 
tress. When,  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
the  peofjle  destroyed  the  Bastile  (the  prison  of  indi. 
vidualsof.rank,  or  of  those  whom  individuals  of  rank 
would  not,  for  good  reasons,  bring  to  trial  in  a  law- 
ful manner),  they  found  but  few  pnsoners,  but  enough 
to  prove  to  the  nation  the  danger  of  the  continuance 
of  despotism  in  civilised  France.  It  also  became 
known,  that  the  kings  of  France  had  never  obliged 
their  ministers  to  give  an  account  of  the  use  of  their 
lettret  de  cachet.  Alas,  for  the  good  old  thnes !  (See 
Iron  Mask,)  The  story  which  Mercier  tells  of  a 
prisoner,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  Bastile  for 
forty-seven  years,  and,  when  he  received  his  liberty, 
on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  wished  to  be  carried 
back  to  confinement,  is  very  interesting. 

Bastinado,  or  Bastonaoo;  a  punishment  used 
among  the  Turks,  which  consists  of  blows  upon  the 
back,  or  soles  of  the  feet,  applied  with  a  light 
wooden  stick,  or  with  a  knotted  string. 

Bastion  (bulwark).  In  order  to  defend  a  place 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  a  ditch,  it  is 
necessary  that  every  point  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart, 
in  the  ditch  and  before  the  citadel,  should  be,  as 
much  as  possible,  commanded  by  the  cannon  of  the 
works.  This  is  elTected  by  breaking  the  line  of 
fortification,  so  that  a  defence  sideways  may  be  at^ 
tained.  Before,  and  for  some  time  after  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  it  was  thought  that  towers, 
standing  out  firom  the  wall,  would  answer  this  pur- 
pose ;  out  these  soon  gave  place  to  the  spacious  and 
projecting  bastions  or  bulwarks,  which  consist  of  two 
flanks,  that  serve  principally  for  the  defence  of  the 
neighbouring  bastions,  and  of  two  &ces,  which  com- 
mand  the  outworks  and  the  ground  before  them. 
The  wall  between  two  bastions  is  called  the  curtain. 
These  bastions  are  built  in  very  different  ways. 
Some  are  entirely  filled  with  earth ;  some  have  a 
void  space  inside ;  some  are  straight,  some  curved, 
some  double,  some  have  even  three  or  four  flanks, 
one  over  the  other ;  some  have,  and  some  have  not, 
fauBse^rayt  (see  Fortification) ;  sometimes  they  have 
casemates,  destined  for  the  retreat  of  the  garrison, 
or  for  batteries ;  sometimes  cavaliers  (q.-  v.)  or  oril- 
lons  (q.  v.),  &C.  In  modem  times,  among  the  forti- 
fications built  according  to  the  system  of  bastions, 
those  on  the  plan  of  Cormontaigne  and  the  modem 
French  works,  are  considered  best  adapted  for  de- 
fence. They  are  spacious ;  the  flank  of  the  side 
bulwark,  whidi  is  perpendicular  to  the  prolongation 
of  the  fiice  of  the  principal  bulwark,  is  not  mrther 
distant  than  a  gunshot  (300  paces)  from  its  point ;  it 
is  also  straight,  and  oriUons,  and  other  artificial  con. 
trivances,  are  banished. 

Bat  ;  an  order  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  char- 
acterized by  having  the  tegumentary  membrane  ex- 
tended over  the  bones  of  Uie  extremities  in  such  a 


manner  as  to  constitute  wings  capable  of  snUaminir 
and  conveying  them  through  the  air.  The  nBme  of 
cheiroptera,  or  hand-wingol,  has  therefore  been  be- 
stowed on  this  order.  It  comprises  a  great  number 
of  genera,  species,  and  varieties ;  among  wlucfa  sfv 
to  oe  found  some  most  singuhtf  nxM&cBtians  of 
structure,  in  the  form  of  the  wing  meabiBiies,  the 
figure  and  expanse  of  the  ears,  and  the  mnarkafal'*' 
membranous  appendages  to  the  noses  of  varMnn 
species.  All  the  bats  are  either  purely  insectivonNis 
or  insecti-fhigivorous,  having  exceedingly  sharp  cot- 
ting,  and  acutely  tuberculated  jaw  t^ib,  and  the 
whole  race  is  nocturnal.  They  vary  in  sise  from  that 
of  the  smallest  common  mouse  up  to  that  of  the  gi- 
gantic temate  bat,  whose  body  is  as  large  aa  that  of 
a  squirrel.  The  smaller  species  are  abundantly  distri- 
buted over  the  globe ;  the  larger  seem  tobe  coniBed 
to  warm  and  hot  regions,  where  they  exist  in  grrat 
numbers,  and  are  very  destructive  to  the  ihiits.  The 
purely  insectivorous  ^ecles  render  great  service  to 
mankind  by  the  destruction  of  vast  numben  of  in- 
sects, which  they  pursue  with  great  eagemeas  in  tlie 
moming  and  evening  twilight.  During  the  day- 
time, they  remain  suroended  by  their  booked  hindrr 
claws,  in  the  lofts  of  bams,  in  hoUow  or  thickly- 
leaved  trees,  &c  As  winter  approaches,  in  ctM 
climates,  they  seek  shelter  in  caverns,  vaults,  nrinoiff 
and  deserted  buildings,  and  simiUir  retreats,  wtirre 
they  cling  together  in  large  clusters,  and  remain  in  a 
torpid  condition  until  the  returning  spring  ivcadU 
them  to  active  exertions.  We  here  obserre  the  ad- 
mirable ammgement  of  the  great  Author  of  nalmv, 
who  has  rendered  it  necessary  that  these  animals 
should  be  torpid  during  all  the  time  that  tlieM'  ap- 
propriate food  is  not  to  be  obtained.  In  warm 
climates,  where  a  constant  sucoeasion  of  insects  oc- 
curs, the  same  species  of  bat,  which,  in  a  cold  legiofv 
would  become  torpid,  continue  in  activity  throo^ioai 
the  year. 

Bats  enjoy  the  senses  of  sight  and  bearing  lo  a 
considerable  degree  of  perfectMxi,  but  the  acutnir«s 
of  their  sense  oftouch  is  nerhaps  unequaled  thmugh- 
out  the  whole  extent  of  animal  organiatioB.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  expansion  of  integvBefit 
forming  the  exceedingly  delicate  memhmae  of  the 
wings,  ears,  and  nased  appendages,  bats  are  able, 
even  when  deprived  of  their  eyes,  to  fly  in  sndi  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  every  ob^ade.  Silk  thnwK 
small  sticks,  or  obstructions  placed  across  the  camne 
of  flight  of  a  bat  puroosely  blinded  by  taking  not  iu 
eyes,  are  avoided  with  the  most  sarpriaing  dexterity, 
and  advantage  is  taken  of  any  space  to  passbetwera 
without  toudiing  them.  Every  ineauality  in  the 
ceiling  of  a  hall  or  chamber  is  avoidea  in  the  ame 
way.  The  re-action  of  the  air  against  the  asembnuir  « 
is  suflfeient  to  warn  them  of  any  obstade,  howg»rr 
slight,  and  enables  them  to  turn,  lower  themselvr*, 
or  draw  in  their  wings,  so  as  to  clear  the  body,  wnb- 
out  the  least  appearance  of  effort.  These  soft»  tri- 
vet-like wings  also  enable  them  to  fly  without  noiir, 
and,  although  their  motion  is  unsteady  and  wavtving. 
they  advance  with  exceeding  swiftness.  Fhm  n  fta 
or  level  surfiioe,  it  is  very  difllcult,  though  not  en- 
tirely impossible,  for  them  to  rise  into  the  air.  Tbry 
always  suspend  themselves  by  the  hooks  on  their 
hind  feet,  whence  they  readily  take  wing  by  relin- 
quishing their  hold.  The  hook  at  the  extremity  and 
anterior  edge  of  the  fore-arm  corresponds  in  sitnataoa 
to  the  human  thumb,  and  the  bats  use  it  with  pec»> 
liar  advantage  in  changing  their  position,  to  pekbnps 
their  evacuations,  &c. 

We  have  observed  the  fanaUer  species  of  hti« 
especially  the  young  of  the  retpertUio  areuattts  CStev), 
to  be  exceedingly  infiested  by  the  common  bed  Imk 
(dmejt  lectuiariHf),  and  have  thence  been  M  to 
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cMJclode,  that  bats  may  be  the  means  of  conveying 
tiirse  Dooome  insects  into  houses,  as  they  frequently 
take  up  their  lodgings  in  chimneys  belonging  to  bed- 
chamben,  to  which  the  bugs  thus  obtain  easy  access. 
Brd  bugs  are  oftoi  observed  in  entirely  new  houses, 
into  which  furniture  altogether  new  has  been  intro- 
doccd.  On  a  single  bat,  obtained  in  the  open  air 
from  a  large  ocddental  plane  or  button- wood  tree, 
fw  have  seen  a  profusion  of  bugs  suflkient  to  have 
furnished  a  stock  capable  of  soon  infesting  a  whole 
nHglibourfaood.  It  may  be  well,  occasionally,  to 
MDoke  such  lodgera  out  of  chamber  diimneys  during 
nmuner,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  their  annoy- 
ior  and  disgusting  companions. 

Bats  generally  brinr  forth  two  young,  and  suckle 
them  until  old  enough  to  purvey  for  themselves. 
While  suckling,  they  remain  closely  attached  to  the 
Blither's  teats,  which  are  two,  situated  upon  the 
chest  The  parent  shows  a  strong  degree  otattach- 
mmt  for  her  offiipring,  and,  when  they  are  captured, 
will  follow  them,  ana  even  submit  to  captivity  her- 
trlf,  ntther  than  fonake  her  chaige.— >The  voice  of 
thr  small  bat«,  when  iiritated,  is  a  sharp,  chattering 
HTt  of  squeak.  They  bite  with  much  force,  and 
tixHe  of  ooosideiable  age  and  siae  can  inflict  a  very 
ffTere  injury,  as  their  teeth  are  pointed  and  keen. 

Batalha  ;  a  village,  fifcy4wo  miles  from  Lisbon, 
with  a  convent  of  Dominicans,  founded  by  kin^  John 
l.«  ID  oommemomtion  of  a  victory  over  the  kmg  of 
(astile,  near  Aljubarota,  in  the  year  1385.  This 
cDavent  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  in 
F^unipe,  erected,  in  the  Gothic  style,  by  an  Irishman, 
named. HackeL  The  decorations  are  partly  mystical 
and  hiero^yphical,  and  not  yet  deciphered.  The 
lust  difficult  of  them  are  on  the  mausoleum  of  the 
tMjQder.  Foreign  mooarchs  have  also  enriched  and 
adorned  this  convent  The  royal  sepulchre  of  the 
frntly  of  Bragama  is  now  at  Belem. 

RATAni;  a  city  and  seaport  of  Java,  on  the 
nvih  nM«t  of  the  island,  near  the  west  end,  and  the 
Apital  of  all  tlie  Dutch  East  Indies ;  Ion.  106"  61' 
fw ;  lat  e>  l<y  S. :  population,  about  1780,  estimated 
at  160,000 ;  in  1795,  including  a  circuit  of  ten  miles, 
116.000.  Id  1816,  the  population  of  the  city  was 
itduecd  to  47,817 ;  of  whom  14,839  were  slaves, 
H35I  Chinese,  7780  Balinese,  4115  natives  of 
Celebes,  3331  Javanese,  3155  Makys,  2088  Europe- 
an and  their  descendants.  It  was  founded  by  the 
I>utfh  in  1619,  taken  by  the  British  in  1811,  but 
n;4«ed  to  the  Dutch  in  1816.  It  is  situated  on  a 
vide,  deep  bay,  in  which  are  interspersed  many  low, 
(Ceea  islets,  within  which  ships  find  safe  anchorage. 
U  is  father  a  roadstead  than  a  harbour,  but,  from  its 
v^eriy  situation  and  easy  access,  is  the  best  and 
M  convenient  port  in  the  island.  The  greatest 
wtNivenienoe  is  the  bar  at  the  mouth,  which,  at  low 
««ter,  is  almost  dry,  and  seldom  has  six  feet  water. 
The  town  is  situated  in  a  low,  marshy  plain,  at  the 
OBMi  of  oaall  rivers,  which  are  navigable  for  boats ; 
Ml  OB  many  of  the  streets  are  canals  filled  with 
^BUT  almost  stagnant  The  miasmata,  generated 
in  the  putrid  mucTbanks  and  canals,  render  the  town 
fveemoKily  unhealthy,  and  subject  to  an  intermittent 
•f^vr,  very  mortal  to  strangen.  B.,  on  account  of 
|1^  hrauty  of  its  buildings  and  immense  trade,  has 
^fra  ttylcd  the  Qtieen  ^  the  East.  But,  within  a 
fj^  yean,  the  town  has  lost  a  great  part  of  its  splen- 
<*«r.  Streets  have  been  pulled  down,  canals  half 
ttied  op,  fbrta  demolished,  and  palaces  leveled  with 
^  dust  The  campoogs,  or  quarters  of  the  native 
P¥«lition,  are  of  mean  appearance.  In  the  part 
inltibited  by  Europeans,  the  streets  are  more  regular, 
•nd  the  booses  spacious,  but  not  elegant.  The  pub- 
Ir  ediioes  are  neither  numerous  nor  splendid.  The 
KuKi|)al  are  the  stadt^hooae«  a  Calvinistac,  a  Lu- 


theran, and  a  Portuguese  church,  several  Molmm- 
medan  mosques,  and  some  Chinese  temples.  There 
are  also  some  charitable  institutions.    See  Java, 

Batavian  Repubuc;  the  name  adopted  by  the 
Seven  United  States,  soon  after  the  French  revulu- 
tion,  and  acknowledged  hj  the  powers  of  Europe. 
The  whole  republic  was  declared  one  and  indivisible ; 
all  members  of  society  were  declared  equal  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  without  respect  to  rank  or  birth ;  all 
religious  societies,  acknowledging  a  Supreme  Being, 
equally  protected  by  law.  Feutuility  was  abolisli(>3, 
all  fiefs  declared  allodial,  and  possessors  of  lordships 
to  be  indemnified.  In  1806,  the  form  of  government 
was  changed  into  a  kingdom,  under  the  name  of 
HoUand;  and  the  Batavian  republic  merged  into  a 
form  of  government  nominally  under  the  sway  of 
Louis  Bonaparte,  but  really  luider  that  of  Napoleon. 

Batavians  ;  an  old  German  nation,  which  inhabitecl 
a  part  of  tlie  present  Holland,  especially  the  island 
called  Baiavkiy  formed  by  that  branch  of  the  Rhine 
whicti  empties  itself  into  the  sea  near  Leyden,  toge- 
ther with  tlie  Waal  and  the  Meuse.  Their  territories, 
however,  extended  much  beyond  the  Waak  Tacitus 
commends  their  bravery.  According  to  him,  they 
were,  originally,  tlie  same  as  the  Cattij  a  German 
tribe,  which  had  emigrated  from  their  country  on  ac- 
count of  domestic  troubles.  This  must  have  happen- 
ed  before  the  time  of  Caesar.  When  Germanicus  was 
about  to  invade  Germany  finom  the  sea,  he  made  their 
ishind  the  rendesvous  of  his  fleet.  Being  subjected 
by  the  Romans,  they  served  them  with  such  courage 
aiid  fidelity  as  to  obtain  the  title  of  their  friends  and 
brethren.  They  were  exempted  from  tributes  and 
taxes,  and  permitted  to  choose  their  leaden  among 
themselves.  Their  cavalry  was  particularly  excel- 
lent During  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  they  revolted, 
under  the  command  of  Civilis,  from  the  Romans,  and 
extorted  from  them  fiivoorable  terms  of  peace.  Tra. 
jan  and  Adrian  subjected  them  again.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  the  Salian  Franks  obtained  posses, 
sion  of  the  island  of  Batavia.  After  the  constitution 
of  the  United  Provinces  was  changed  by  the  French 
hi  1798,  they  formed  the  Batavian  republic,  until 
Louis  Bonaparte  became  kmg  of  Holland  (1806). 

Bath;  a  city,  in  Somersetshire,  18  miles  EL 
Bristol,  67  S.  W.  Oxfonl,  107  W.  London ;  Ion.  8* 
88^  W. ;  lat  51*  83'  N.  It  is  beaoUfuUy  situated  on 
the  Avon,  in  a  narrow  valley,  bounded  on  the  N.  E. 
and  S.  W.  by  hills,  and  widening  on  the  N.  W.  into 
rich  and  extensive  meadows.  The  Avon  is  navigable 
from  Bath  to  BristoL  It  has  borne  various  names  in 
different  ages,  all  having  allusion  to  its  celebrated 
waten.  The  Romans  called  it  ^fum  Soii$y  Fontet 
CalkU,  Themutf  Bodonia^hnd  Bathimia  ;  the  Britons, 
Caer  Badun  or  BUidon  ;  the  Saxons,  Hoi  Baihun, 
and  jfehttmannwn.  The  vestiges  of  the  Romans  here 
are  still  exceedingly  numerous,  and  show  the  high 
value  which  they  placed  upon  the  waters. 

Bath  is  remarkable  for  medicinal  waters,  for  its 
various  sources  of  amusement,  for  the  elegance  of  its 
stieets,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  public  buildings. 
It  is  accounted  the  most  elegant  city  in  Englanid. 
The  houses  are  of  superior  construction,  built  of  free- 
sCone,  obtidned  firom  the  hills  about  the  town.  The 
cathedral  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  b  the  purest 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  kingdom. 
There  are  three  churches  and  one  chapel  within  the 
dty,  and,  without  the  boundaries,  three  churches  and 
seven  chapels ;  also  places  of  public  worship  for  Me- 
thodists, Independents,  Baptists,  Moravians,  Catho- 
lics, Unitarians,  and  Quakers.  It  contains  the  gene^ 
nd  hospital  for  the  reception  of  invalids,  who  desire 
the  benefit  of  the  waters,  from  all  parts  of  the  world  | 
several  other  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions; 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England  society ;  tlie  philoso- 
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phfcal  society,  public  grammar  school,  &c.— There 
are  live  public  baths,  viz.  King's  and  Queen's  bath, 
Cross  bath,  Hot  bath,  and  New  Private  or  Kingston 
bath.  The  temperature  of  the  different  springs  varies 
from  93«  to  IIT*  Fahrenheit.  That  of  the  King's  bath 
is  1 16«,  that  of  the  Hot  bath  117%  and  that  of  the 
Cross  bath  111<*.  They  contain  carbonic  acid,  asotic 
gas,  muriate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  lime,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  silexand 
oxycarbonate  of  iron.  They  are  found  of  great  effi- 
cacy in  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism,  indigestion,  palsy, 
and  biliary  obstructions.  The  population  of  Bath  va- 
ries greatly  at  different  seasons.  By  the  census  of 
1831,  it  was  38,063. 

Bath  ;  a  postrtown  and  port  of  entry  in  Lincoln 
county,  Maine,  on  W.  side  of  the  Kennebeck,  12 
miles  from  the  sea;  13  S.  W.  Wiscasset,  35  N.  E. 
Portland  ;  Ion.  69«  49^  W. ;  lat  43»  66'  N. :  popula 
tlon  in  1810,  2491 ;  in  1820,  3026.  B.  is  pleasanUy 
situated,  .and  has  great  advantages  for  commerce, 
being  at  the  head  of  winter  navigation.  The  river 
here  is  seldom  frozen  over.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
commercial  towns  in  Maine,  and  considerably  engag- 
«*d  in  ship-buildinff.  It  contains  an  academy,  two 
banks,  and  three  houses  of  public  worship. 

Bath.  Bathing  undoubtedly  took  place  first  in  ri- 
vers and  in  the  sea,  but  men  soon  learned  to  enjoy 
this  pleasure  in  their  own  houses.  Even  Homer 
mentions  the  use  of  the  bath  as  an  old  custom.  When 
Ulysses  enters  the  palace  of  Circe,  a  bath  is  prepared 
for  him,  after  which  he  is  anointed  with  costly  per- 
fumes, and  dressed  in  rich  garments.  The  bath,  at 
this  period,  was  the  first  refreshment  offered  to  the 
guest.  In  later  times,  rooms,  botli  public  and  private, 
were  built  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  bathing.  The 
public  batlis  of  the  Greeks  were  mostly  connected 
with  the  ffymnasia,  because  they  were  taken  imme- 
diately after  the  athletic  exercises.  The  Romans,  in 
the  period  of  their  luxury,  imitated  Uie  Greeks  in  this 
point,  and  built  magnificent  baths.  The  following 
description  applies  both  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
baths : — The  building  which  contained  them  was  ob- 
long, and  had  two  divisions,  the  one  for  males,  and 
the  other  for  females.  In  both,  warm  or  cold  baths 
could  be  taken.  The  warm  baths,  in  both  divisions, 
were  adjacent  to  each  other,  for  the  sake  of  being 
easily  heated.  In  the  midst  of  the  building,  on  tlie 
ground-floor,  was  the  heating- room,  by  which  not 
only  the  water  for  bathing,  but  sometimes  also  the 
floors  of  the  adjacent  rooms,  were  warmed.  Above 
the  heatingroom  was  an  apartment  in  which  three 
copper  keUles  were  walled  in,  one  above  another,  so 
tliat  the  lowest  was  immediately  over  the  fire,  the 
second  over  the  first,  and  the  third  over  the  second. 
In  tliis  way,  either  boiling,  lukewarm,  or  cold  water 
oould  be  obtained.  The  water  was  carried,  by  sepa- 
rate pipes,  provided  with  cocks,  from  these  kettles 
into  the  bathing-rooms,  and  a  fresh  supply  was  im- 
mediately poured  into  the  kettles  from  a  reservoir. 
Close  to  the  heating-room  were  three  separate  rooms 
on  each  side,  for  the  hoc,  the  lukewarm,  and  the  cold 
bath.  The  ^thing-rooms  had,  in  the  floor,  a  basin 
of  mason- work,  in  which  there  were  seats,  androtuid 
it  a  gallery,  where  the  bathers  remained  before  they 
descended  into  the  bath,  and  where,  also,  the  atten- 
dants were.  There  was  also  a  sweating  room,  which 
was  heated  by  means  of  flues,  and  was  called  hconi- 
cHtn,  This  room  had  an  opening  in  the  ceiling, 
through  which  the  light  fell,  and  from  which  was 
suspended  a  brazen  plate,  that  could  be  raised  or  let 
down  at  pleasure,  to  increase  or  lessen  the  heat.  For 
undressing,  for  receiving  the  garments,  and  for  anoint- 
ing after  bathins,  there  were  different  rooms ;  and 
connocted  witJi  the  bath  were  walks,  covered  race- 
grounds,  tennisKxnirtS)  and  gudens.     These  build- 


ings, together  with  a  number  of  bathing-moms,  w^ere 
necessary  for  a  public  bath,  which  was  adofncd  with 
splendid  furniture,  and  all  the  requisites  for  recmtkn, 
and  resembled,  in  its  exterior  appeaianoe,  an  extni- 
sive  palace.  Roman  luxury,  always  in  search  of  means 
for  rendering  sensual  enjoyments  more  exquisite,  in 
later  times,  ouilt  particular  conduitB  for  oondoctane 
sea-water  to  the  oaths,  used  moontain  snow,  aad 
enlarged  these  establishments  in  such  a  way  that  errn 
their  ruins  excite  admiration.  (See  Wichelhausoi, 
On  the  Baths  of  the  AncktOe^  Mannheim,  1807.) 

Among  the  Europeans,  the  Russians  have  peculiBr 
establishments  for  bathing,  which  are  visited  by  all 
classes  of  the  people  during  the  whole  year.  The 
Russian  bath  consists  of  a  single  hall,  built  of  wood.  In 
the  midst  of  it  is  a  powerhil  metal  oven,  ooveml  with 
heated  stones.  Round  about  there  are  broad  beocfaeii. 
In  entering  this  hall, you  encounter  such  a  heat.  Chat 
one  who  is  not  accustomed  to  it  can  bear  it  but  a  lev 
moments.  Those,  however,  who  can  endiire  it  lor 
some  time,  undress,  and  stretch  tbemaelves  on  a 
mattress  upon  one  of  the  bendies.  Cold  water  is 
then  poured  upon  the  heated  stones;  a  thick,  hot 
steam  rises,  which  envelopes  the  bather,  and  brats 
him  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  sweat  iaties  fram  his 
whole  body.  The  thermometer,  in  this  steam,  osa- 
ally  rise  to  40*  or  50»  Reaumur  (12S*  to  142*  Fah- 
renheit). After  the  Russian  1ms  enjoyed  his  fatth  in 
this  way,  he  is  gently  whipped  with  wet  bircii  rods, 
rubbed  with  soap,  in  order  to  lessen  the  pen|>itatian, 
and,  afterwards,  washed  with  lukewaim  and  cold  wa- 
ter ;  of  the  latter,  some  pails  full  are  poaredovcr  his 
head;  or  else  he  leaps,  immediately  afler  this  swmtiiy- 

ow.    The 


bath,  into  a  river  or  pond,  or  rolls  in  the  i 
Russian  of  higher  rank  takes,  after  his  bath,  a  drangLt 
of  English  afe,  white  wine,  toasted  bread,  sucar,  and 
citrons,  and  rests  upon  a  bed.  The  common  KttSHaa, 
after  having  cooled  himself  in  the  snow,  drinks  sane 
brandy,  and  goes  again  to  his  work.  The  people 
regard  these  baths  as  a  necessary  of  life,  and  tfary 
are  to  be  found  in  every  village.  They  are  also  net 
with  in  Finland. 

Among  the  Asiatics,  baths  are  in  gencfal  ose. 
The  Tunes,  by  their  religion,  are  obliged  to  make 
repeated  ablutions  daily  :  besides  these,  men  and  wo- 
men must  bathe  in  pertiailar  drcumstanovs  and  at 
certain  times.  For  this  purpose,  there  is,  in  every 
city,  a  public  bath  connected  with  a  mosqoe;  and 
rich  private  persons  possess  private  faath-hoo9e«, 
adorned  with  all  the  objects  of  Asiatic  luxury.  Be- 
sides these  baths,  the  Turks  have  also  the  dbry-bath 
of  the  ancients.  The  buildings,  which  they  uae  liur 
this  purpose,  are  built  of  stone,  and  usually  oooCatn 
several  rooms,  the  floors  of  which  are  of  maHxlf>. 
These  rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  pipes,  which 
pass  through  the  walb,  and  conduct  the  heated  air 
to  every  part.  After  undressing,  they  wrap  thtm- 
selves  up  in  a  cotton  coverlet,  put  on  wooden  allprvn, 
in  order  to  defend  the  feet  against  the  heat  H  the 
floor,  and  then  enter  tlie  bath-room.  The  hot  air 
soon  produces  a  profuse  perspiration ;  upon  which 
they  are  washed,  wiped  dry,  combed,  and  nibbrd 
with  a  woollen  cloth.  At  last,  the  whole  body  b  co- 
vered with  soap,  or  some  other  application,  which 
improves  the  skin.  After  this  bath,  they  rest  iqiOD  ■ 
bed,  and  drink  oofiee,  sherbet,  or  Icmooade.  The 
Turicish  ladies  daily  bathe  in  this  manner ;  the  men 
not  so  frequently. 

A  peculiar  kind  of  baths  are  used  In  tlie  East  la- 
dies, of  which  Anquetil  gives  the  following  aooovnc : 
An  attendant  stretches  the  bather  npon  a  lahie, 
pours  over  him  warm  water,  and  begias,  alieraaids 
with  admirable  skill,  to  press  and  to  bend  his  whde 
body.  All  tlie  limbs  are  extended,  and  the  joints 
made  to  crack.    After  he  has  done  with  one  side,  he 
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gats  on  with  the  other ;  now  kneels  upon  the  bather; 
now  tmkes  bold  of  his  shoulders ;  now  causes  his 
spiDe  to  crack,  bj  moving  the  vertebras ;  now  ap- 
plies gentle  blows  to  the  fleshy  and  muscular  parts. 
After  this,  he  takes  a  cloth  of  hair,  and  rubs  the 
wtiole  body,  remoTcs  the  hard  skin  irom  the  feet 
with  pnmloe-stooe,  anoints  the  bather  with  soap  and 
pefffnmes,  and  finishes  by  shaving  and  cutting  his 
hair.  This  treatment  lasts  about  three  miartera  of 
an  boor,  and  produces  the  greatest  refreshmenL 
An  agreeable  feeling,  pervades  the  whole  body,  and 
cttds  with  a  sweet  slumber  of  several  hours.— Public 
baths  are  oommon  in  Europe,  and  there  are,  at  pre- 
snii,  few  cities  without  them.  Medicine  has  endea- 
voured to  increase  the  wholesome  effects  of  baths 
by  i«riOtts  compositions  and  methods  of  application. 
Births  are  distinguished  bv  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  by 
the  degree  of  Mat,  and  by  their  influence  upon  tlie 
body.  They  are  prqiared  with  water,  milk,  wine, 
&C. ;  are  of  difierent  temperatures ;  and  herbs,  iron, 
soap,  and  other  substances,  are  mixed  with  them,  as 
the  Dorpose  requires.  There  are,  also,  baths  of  eartli, 
mod,  air,  vapour,  and  electric  baths.  They  are  ap- 
plied cither  to  the  whole  body,  or  only  to  a  single 
nvt.  The  shower  bath  affords  an  agreeable  and 
lieaUhfiil  mode  of  bathing,  and  much  use  is  made  of 
it  in  medicine.  Mineral  nths  are  those,  the  water 
of  which  naturally  contains  mineral  ingredients. 

Hie  jprincipal  natursl  warm  baths  in  England  are 
sitoated  at  Bath  and  Bristol,  in  Somenetsliire,  and 
Buxton  and  Matloch  in  Derbyshire.  The  tempera- 
tore  of  the  Bath  springs  ranges  from  93^  toll?"; 
while  thai  of  the  Buxton  and  Matloch  waters 
soroely  exceeds  8)^.  The  latter  are  chiefly  used  in 
Ibe  care  of  chronic  rheumatism,  while  the  reputation 
«f  the  former  rests  upon  the  benefits  which  they  are 
believed  to  confer  on  gouty  and  paralytic  sufferers. 
As  to  the  cold  bath,  it  is  generally  employed  by  the 
yoong  and  v^orous,  aiM  chiefly  as  a  source  of 
pleaamable  sensation.  Hence,  the  shores  of  our  is- 
iaiid,  during  summer,  are  covered  with  crowds  of  all 
naks  from  the  interior,  wlm  repair  thither  for  the 
ttke  of  enjoying  the  breeses  of  the  sea,  and  renovat- 
ing their  ftames  by  immersion  in  the  ocean  flood. 

Indrpendently  of  all  modifications  of  temperature, 
bathing  is  found  to  be  advantageous,  from  the  various 
iinpreg nations  of  mineral  sumtances  abounding  in 
■mnnu  springs;  sodi  as  iron,  sulphur,  and  lime. 
The  baths  of  Ilarrowcate,  for  instance,  being  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  aro  of 
Che  greatest  use  in  the  cure  of  obstinate  cutaneous 
diseases,  as  also  of  indurations  of  the  glands. 

Besides  hot  and  cold  bathing,  the  application  of 
the  steam  of  hot  water  has  of  Tate  come  into  vogue 
ia  Great  Britain,  having  been  found  very  eflkacious, 
as  well  as  convenient,  in  the  removal  of  various 
chrooie  diseases.  For  this  purpose,  water  may  be 
sprinkled  oo  heated  stones,  or  a  flexible  tube,  applied 
toa  large  boiler,  and  the  vapour  conveyed  to  the  body 
of  tbe  patient,  sated  under  a  loose  covering  of  oiled 
%tik.  The  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Russians  are  addicted 
to  tbe  use  of  the  vapour  bath,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
rash  reeking  hot  from  its  application,  and  plunge 
themselves  into  the  nearest  river ;  a  practice  whi<£, 
altbough  enjoyed  by  them  with  impmity,  has  been 
attended  with  fiUal  consequences,  m  more  instances 
than  OBie,  to  those  foreigners  who  have  attempted  to 
■nitace  so  daring  an  example. 

The  nost  oriebiated  natursl  hot  baths  hi  Europe 
are  tboae  c^  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Baden,  and  Leige, 
in  Gemany ;  Tiqxlita,  m  Bohemia ;  Bagnieres,  Ba- 
rms, and  Dax,  in  the  soutli  of  France ;  and  those 
0S  Eo^aod  alrndy  enumerated. 

Bath,  Kmobti  or  thk  ;  a  military  order  of  England, 
\  the  origin  of  which  antiquaries  differ.    It 


is  certain  that  Henry  IV.,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation, 
conferred  the  degree  upon  forty-six  knights.  From 
that  time,  the  kings  of  England  have  bestowed  this 
dignity  previous  to  coro^tions,  after  births  and 
marriages  of  the  royal  issue,  &c.  Charles  II.  created 
several  knights  of  the  Bath,  but  after  his  time  the 
order  fell  into  neglect,  till  1725,  when  George  I. 
revived  it.  By  the  book  of  statutes  then  prepared, 
the  number  of  knights  was  fixed  at  thirty-eight,  vis. 
the  sovereign,  and  thirty-seven  knights  companions. 
The  king  allowed  the  chapel  of  Henry  VI J.,  in 
Westminster  abbey,  to  be  the  cbapei  of  the  order. 
The  dean  of  Westminster  is  dean  of  the  order.  An 
esquire  of  the  order  is  allowed  to  hunt  and  fish  in  the 
king's  royalty,  and  is  exempted  from  serving  in  the 
office  of  high  sheriff,  and  every  parochial  office. 
K.  B.  is  the  abbreviaUon  for  Anight  of  the  Bath, 

Bathing.  The  practice  of  bathmg  may  be  con- 
sidered in  a  twofold  point  of  view ;  either  as  a  neces- 
sary means  of  purifying  the  sur&ce  of  the  body,  or 
as  a  method  of  cure  in  various  diseases.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  its  application  fidls  more  particularly  to  the 
lot  of  the  physician  ;  in  the  former,  each  individual 
must  judge,  by  his  own  practice  and  feelings,  how 
far  its  employment  may  be  extended  or  indulged  in. 
There  is  no  application  of  bathing  which  is  more 
interesting  to  the  public  at  Isrge,  tlian  that  whereby 
the  symptoms  and  progress  of  febrile  diseases  may 
be  at  once  cut  short  and  terminated ;  and  it  is  strange 
to  think  how  little  the  use  of  batliing  has  been 
adopted  in  reference  to  this  end.  The  public  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  researches  of  the  late  Dr 
Currie,  who  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  his 
medical  brethren  to  this  subject  It  appears,  from 
the  instances  adduced  by  that  learned  physician,  that 
the  application  of  cold  or  tepid  water  is  (Mf  the  great- 
est advantage  in  checking  the  progress  of  typhus 
and  scarlet  tever^  and  mo£rating  the  symptoms  of  a 
variety  of  febrile  diseases.  If  a  person  labouring 
under  fever  be  taken  from  his  bed,  and  a  stream  of 
cold  or  tepid  water  poured  over  his  head  and  body, 
then  rubbed  dry  and  rephiced  in  bed,  bis  tempera- 
ture will  be  frequently  reduced,  even  by  a  single 
affusion  of  water,  from  104"  or  106»  to  the  natural 
standard,  and  the  frequency  of  his  pulse  abated  from 
120  or  ISO  to  80  or  90  pulsations  in  the  minute.  The 
patient  feels  himself  immediately  relieved  from  tlie 
attendant  headache  and  pain  in  his  limbs,  soon  falls 
into  a  calm  sleep,  succeeded  by  a  gentle  perspiration, 
and  frequently  awakes,  after  a  tew  hours,  entirely 
freed  from  the  fever.  I^  after  a  short  time,  this  de- 
sirable result  does  not  follow,  then  a  second,  or  third, 
or  even  fourth  application  of  cold  or  tepid  water  is 
generally  successtul.  In  applying  this  admirable 
remedy,  due  attention  must  oe  pakl  to  the  heat  of 
the  skin  and  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries ;  for  the  hotter  the  skin,  the  colder  may  be  the 
temperature  of  the  water  employed.  But  from  ex- 
periments made  several  yean  ago  it  appean,  that 
water  at  the  heat  of  90*  of  Fshrenheit  is  the  most 
efficacknis  in  abating  the  frequency  of  the  pdse.— > 
This  remedy  is  also  of  great  use  in  moderaUng  the 
distressing  symptoms  of  hectic  fever ;  but  in  such 
cases  it  is  desirable  only  to  araly  tepid  bathing  to 
the  hands  and  feet  of  the  solEerer  during  the  hot 
stages.^Warm  bathing  has  been  considered  useful 
in  Sleeking  the  approach  of  old  age  and  prolonging 
life;  and,  indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  tha^ 
^en  employed  under  proper  precautions,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  both  these  results.  The  late 
Dr  Darwin  used  to  prescribe  it  with  these  intentions, 
and,  as  he  says  in  his  writmgs,  with  considerBble 
success.  Tbe  Romans,  ui  their  days  of  sensuality, 
were  accustomed  to  use  the  warm  bath  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  themselves  from  the  efEMrta  of  theia 
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gluttony,  and  also  after  having  been  exposed  to  any 
unusual  exercise  or  fatigue.  After  the  time  of  Pom- 
pey,  they  app^  to  have  carried  the  practice  to  an 
absurd  and  ridiculous  excess,  insomuch  that  one  of 
their  emperors,  Titus,  is  said  to  have  fidlen  a  victim 
to  it ;  and  at  length  Hadrian,  by  a  public  edict,  im- 
posed a  restraint  upon  the  immoderate  use  of  bath- 
ing. The  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  bathing  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  best  hour  in  our  own  country,  as  the  stomadi  is 
then  empty.  But  when  the  warm  bath  is  employed 
as  tf  remedy,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  perspira- 
tion, it  is  better  to  enter  it  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  go  to  bed  immediately  on  cominff  out 
Delicate  persons  and  children  ought  not  to  baUie  in 
the  sea  sooner  than  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  nor  ought  they  to  go  in  fasting,  or  remain 
in  it  longer  than  a  few  minutes ;  and,  indeed,  young 
diildreji  should  not  be  suffered  to  continue  in  the 
water  longer  than  is  necessary  for  a  single  plunge. — 
Whenever  the  cold  bath  produces  shivering,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  disagrees.  Bathing  in  rivers  and 
cold  streams  is  generally  more  dangerous  than  in  tlie 
open  sea,  owing  to  the  greater  coldness  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  tendency  of  fresh  water  to  evaporate 
more  quickly  from  the  skin.  The  greatest  impru- 
dence a  person  can  commit  is  to  use  a  cold  bath  in 
the  morning  after  any  debauchery  or  excess  in  eating 
or  drinking  the  preceding  evening.  Most  of  the 
fatal  accidents  arising  from  cold  bathing  are  to  be 
traced  to  this  source.  Even  Alexander  the  Great  is 
said  to  have  lost  his  life  firom  this  imprudence.  The 
dangers  attending  the  warm  bath  are  attributable  to 
using  water  at  too  high  a  temperature,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, all  baths  heated  above  105" ;  and  apoplexy  and 
death  have  been  known  to  Ibliow  immediately  after 
the  use  of  a  very  hot  bath,  particularly  when  entered 
with  a  full  stomach.  It  may  be  of  consequence, 
however,  to  remark,  that  there  are  some  persons 
endued  with  so  singular  a  sensibility  as  to  feel  a  bath 
of  1  IQo  not  too  warm,  and  to  be  absolutely  chilled 
by  a  bath  of  100<* ;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  is  probable 
that  at  105*'  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  would  not  be 
materially  accelerated.  But  these  are  rare  and  ex- 
treme cases,  quite  out  of  the  course  of  our  experience. 
— Most  authors  who  write  on  bathing  recommend 
that,  in  using  the  cold  bath,  the  head  should  be 
plunged  in  fint,  and  where  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend headache,  this  may  be  a  proper  precaution, 
otherwise  it  is  of  little  moment.  Cold  bathing  ought 
to  be  avoided  by  all  persons  who  have  any  tendency 
to  spitting  of  blood  or  consumption,  or  where  there 
is  any  hitent  visceral  disease  or  tendency  to  apoplexy. 
Gouty  people,  also,  cannot  use  the  cold  bath  without 
danger ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  per- 
sons to  whom  a  tepid  bath  is  of  greater  service.  The 
great  Achilles  was  probably  a  delicate,  rickety 
child,  and,  as  his  mother  held  him  by  the  heel  while 
she  pljinged  him  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  Styx,  it  is 
prooable.that  she  contented  herself  with  giving  him 
a  single  plunge  at  a  time.  Horace  tells  us  that  in 
his  (£iys  the  Romans  were  apt  to  exceed  in  cold 
bathing  in  the  Tiber,  and  warns  his  countrymen 
against  the  danger  of  such  heroism  as  swimming 
thrice  across  that  river.  The  Serpentine  river  in 
London  is  dangerous  to  bathers,  chiefly  from  the  icy 
coldness  of  the  springs  with  which  it  abounds,  which 
produce  an  instantaneous  palsy  or  cramp  in  the  mus- 
cles and  limbs  of  the  best  swimmers.  There  are 
(langerous  spots,  generally,  in  all  deep  rivers,  and  it 
is  proper  to  warn  all  young  persons  of  the  existence 
of  such  places,  as  hondrecb  of  lives  are  lost  annually 
from  an  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  such  fatal  accidents. 
Bathos  ( Greek)  slpiifies  depth.  We  now  use  this 
word  to  signify  a  low,  tame,  and  creeping  style. 


This  application  of  the  word  was  introdoeedby  Swift, 
who,  in  his  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,  opposes  the 
bathoB  to  the  sublime, 

Bathurst  ;  a  settlement  on  the  west  coast  of  Af- 
rica,  formed  by  the  Bridsh,  within  a  few  years,  on 
the  island  of  St  Mary's,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gam- 
bia ;  lat  13"  25'  N.  It  was  formed  in  conoexioo 
with  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leooe ;  the  oinect  being  to 
establish  an  equitable  commeroe,  instead  of  the  suve 
trade.  Population,  in  1819,  exdunve  of  the  gairi- 
son,  upwards  of  1000.  The  settlement  hasliern 
prosperous.  The  exports  consist  of  wax,  ivory,  gold, 
hides,  gum ,  &c.  The  duties  on  the  amount  exported 
to  Broain,  in  1819,  were  upwards  of  jC  1 1,000. 
There  is  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  New  HoUand, 
in  the  region  of  Botany  Bay^  140  miles  from  Sydney. 

Bathurst,  Allen,  earl,  the  son  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Bathurst,  was  bom  in  London,  ho  1684.  He  wa« 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  represented  the  borough  of 
Cirencester,  in  two  parliaments,  during  the  rvign  of 
Anne,  whose  tory  administration  he  strongly  sup- 
ported; and,  in  return,  was  raised  to  the  peengr, 
in  1711.  He  was  a  warm  opponent  to  Sir  Robm 
Walpole,  and,  in  1757,  was  appointed  treasunr 
to  prince  Georee,  then  prince  of  Wales,  on  whosp 
accession  to  the  throne  he  obtained  a  pentioQ  of 
£2000  per  annum.  He  received  an  earldom  in 
1772.  Lord  Bathurst  is  distinguished  as  the  intinete 
friend  of  Bolingbroke,  Addison,  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  acd 
all  the  celebrated  wits  of  the  age,  and  was  hiofidf  a 
man  of  bright  parts  and  oonvivUd  diapoutioo.  He 
died  hi  1775,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one. 

Bathyllub  ;  a  native  of  Alexandria,  rival  of  Pyla- 
des  as  a  pantomime,  particulariy  disUnnished  in 
lively  and  voluptuous  representations.  He  was  a 
slave  of  MaBoenas,  who  gave  him  hb  liberty,  and, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  the  object  of  a 
licentious  attadunent  on  his  part.  In  Anacreun'sodcs, 
a  handsome  boy  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  B. 
Also,  a  poet  of  tUsname  lived  in  the  rrignof  Augustui. 

Batistb  ;  cambric ;  a  very  fine,  thi&,  white,  linm 
cloth.  It  is  made  of  the  best  white  lax,  called  ramtj 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  French  HaioouilL  In  the 
13th  century,  this  manu&cture  is  said  to  hare  hmi 
brought  into  vogue  by  Baptista  Chambrai,  in  Flan- 
ders, and  the  linen  afterwards  received  from  him  the 
name  of  baiitief  or  cambric  (fetfe  de  Ckumifmt). 
Others  think  that  the  first  appellation  it  derived  from 
the  fine  linen  which  we  receive  firom  India,  where  it 
is  called  baMta*.  Different  kinds  of  batiste  are  called 
/mofw,  daircM,  cambrice^  Ac,  and  manuibctured  not 
only  in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  but  also  in 
Switserland,  in  Bohemia,  and  Silesia.  The  best  oome 
from  India.    See  Cambric, 

Batman  ;  a  kind  of  weight,  used  at  Smyrna,  cob> 
sisting  of  six  okes.  Forty  batmans  make  acamel's  load, 
and  amount  to  about  720  pounds  in  English  weigfaL 
There  are  four  different  kinds  of  this  we&fat— a  small 
and  large  Turkish,  and  a  small  and  large  Persian  one. 

Bato.v  Rouob  ;  a  post'town  and  capital  of  East 
Baton  Rouge  parish,  Looitiana,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  It  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a 
market-house,  a  Catholic  church,  a  printing  office* 
and  upwards  of  200  houses.  It  is  pleasantly  sitoatni 
on  the  first  eminence  that  is  seen  on  the  Miaiasippu 
in  ascending  it  firom  its  mouth. 

Batoni,  Aimpeo  GiroUuno ;  bona  at  Lucca,  in  1708; 
died  at  Rome  in  1787.  This  famous  restorer  of  the 
modern  Roman  school  had  no  rival  but  Menga.  All 
his  pieces  are  taken  from  nature.  The  oanner  in 
which  he  executed  bis  paintings  was  peculiar.  He 
covered  his  sketch  with  a  cloth,  and  began  to  paim 
the  upper  part  on  the  left  hand,  and  prooeedrd  gim< 
dually  towards  the  right,  never  uncoveriiur  a  new 
place  before  the  first  was  enUrriy  finisheiC    Boot, 
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0  cooptres  him  irith  Mengs,  calls  the  latter  the 
mUr  ^fhUosonhif  ;  the  fonner,  the  pamier  of  na- 
r.  B.  paioted  many  altar-pieces,  and  numerous 
uaits ;  for  instance,  that  of  the  emperor  Joseph 

1  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  In  the  imperial  gaU 
r.  His  Magdalen^  in  Dresden,  and  his  Return  of 
Prodigal  Sm,  in  Vienna,  are  celebrated. 
UnucHoxYOMAOBiA  (Greek;  /Scr^*;^*;,  a  frog, 
a  ffloiise,  and  /trnxn,  a  battle) ;  the  battle  of  the 
IS  and  the  mice — a  mock-heroic  poem,  felsely 
ibed  to  Homer,  and,  apparently  the  Iliad  traves- 

,  probably  composed  by  an  Alexandrian,  in  which 
If  between  the  firogs  and  the  mice  is  described 
I  much  humour. 

irrA ;  a  country  of  Sumatra,  which  stretches  along 
HNith-westem  shore,  between  Sinkell  and  Tabu- 
l.  across  the  island.  The  whole  population  is 
iated  at  a  million,  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
tom  am  read.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces 
8r  camphor,  gum,  beniotn,  cassia,  cotton,  and 
!Q.  The  language  of  the  Battas  is  a  settled  one, 
fxtensively  written.  They  have  many  neatly 
tfd  booksi. — ^Tbere  is  another  Batta,  a  province 
frxa,  formerly  an  independent  state,  now  subject 
neo.    The  principal  towns  are  Batta,  Cangon, 

iTT.«uo.v ;  a  division  of  infantry,  commonly  of 
60<)  to  800  men  strong,  in  the  armies  of  the  con- 
ft.  The  battalion  forms  an  independent  body, 
r  the  orders  of  a  staff-oflker,  commonly  a  major ; 
Its  own  standard,  a  musical  band,  and  consists 
I  Ju*  the  reipmente,  of  unequal  companies,  but  of 
1  divisioDS.  Therefore,  the  strength  of  in&ntry 
Unjs  given  in  battalions.  In  the  British 
N  the  strength  of  a  battalion  varies  from  600 
W,  or  even  1200  men.  Each  of  their  batta- 
ciMisista  of  four  divisions,  each  division  of  two 
Iivisions,  whk^  are  again  divided  into  sec- 
^  Each  regiment  of  Napoleon's  army  had  a 
rion  of  light  troops,  voUigewM,  This  is  also  the 
in  the  Pmssian  army,  where  they  are  called 
tim.  Battalions  form  the  most  convenient  and 
tf^mble  oolunms ;  and  the  columns  of  battalions 
frequently  occur  in  modem  battles. 
rrmuNG  Ram.  The  ancients  employed  two 
fmt  machines  of  this  kind— the  one  suspended, 
ribrating  after  the  manner  of  a  pendulum,  and 


Kher  movable  on  rollers.  These  were  deno- 
>d  the  swinging  and  rotting  ram^  and,  when 
ftl  ondpT  a  cover  or  shed,  to  protect  the  assail- 
Uvy  were  denominated  tortoise  ramt,  from  the 

faring  assimilated  to  a  tortoise-shell.  The 
rn^  ram  resembled,  in  magnitude  and  form,  tlie 
of  a  large  vessel,  siispencM  horizontally  at  its 
^  of  gravity,  by  chains  or  cords,  from  a  movable 
»     Ligatures   of  waxed  cord  surrounded  the 

at  short  intervals,  and  cords  at  the  extremity, 
^>  to  the  head,  served  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
t.8man  fbrtse  to  give  the  oscillatory  motion, 
r  oct«l&,al iDtctmediate  distances,  were  also  some- 


times employed.  The  rolling  ram  was  much  the  same 
as  the  above  in  its  general  construction,  except  tliat, 
instead  of  a  pendulous  motion,  it  received  only  a  mo- 
ti(m  of  simple  alternation,  produced  by  the  strength 
of  men  applied  to  cords  passing  over  pulleys.  This 
construction  seems  to  have  been  first  employed  at  the 
siege  of  Byiantium.  These  madiines  were  often 
extremely  ponderous.  Appian  declares  that,  at  the 
siege  of  Carthage,  he  saw  two  rams  so  colossal,  that 
100  men  were  employed  in  working  each.  Vitruvius 
affinns  that  the  beam  was  often  from  100  to  ISO 
feet  in  length ;  and  Justus  Lipsius  describes  some  as 
180  feet  long,  and  two  feet  four  inches  in  diameter, 
with  an  iron  head, -weighing  at  least  a  ton  and  a  half. 
In  contrasting  the  effects  of  the  battering  ram  with 
those  of  the  modem  artillery,  we  must  not  judge  of 
them  merely  by  the  measure  of  their  respective  mo- 
menta. Such  a  ram  as  one  of  those  described  by 
Lipsius  would  weigh  more  than  45,000  lbs.,  and  iUi 
momentum,  supposing  its  velocity  be  about  two  yards 
per  second,  would  be  nearly  quadruple  the  momen- 
tum of  a  40  lb.  ball  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1600 
feet  per  second.  But  the  operation  of  the  two  upon 
a  wall  would  be  very  different  The  ball  would 
penetrate  the  opposing  substance,  and  pursue  its  way 
almost  undisturbed ;  but  the  efficacy  of  the  ram  would 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  duly  apportioning  its 
intervals  of  oscillation.  At  first,  it  would  produce  no 
obvious  effect  upon  the  wall ;  but  the  judicious  repe- 
tition of  its  blows  would,  in  a  short  time,  give  motion 
to  the  wall  itself;  First,  there  would  be  a  iust  per- 
ceptible tremor,  then  more  extensive  vibrations; 
these  being  evident,  the  assailants  would  adjust  the 
oscillations  of  the  ram  to  that  of  the  wall,  till,  at 
length,  a  laige  portion  of  it,  partaking  of  the  vibra- 
tory impulse,  would,  by  a  well-timed  blow,  fall  to 
the  earth  at  once,  liiis  recorded  effect  of  the  ram  has 
nothing  analogous  hi  tlie  results  of  modem  machinery. 

BATTisaY,  in  the  military  art;  1.  any  raised  place 
in  which  cannon  are  planted ;  2.  all  the  lines  of  a 
fortress,  behind  the  parapets  of  which  are  cannon. 
They  are  erected  in  the  open  field,  in  citadels,  on  a 
lake,  or  the  sea,  before  a  place  which  is  to  be  be- 
sieged, &c.  With  regard  to  the  kind  of  artillery, 
they  are  distinguisheci  into  cannon,  howitier,  mortar, 
&c.  With  regard  to  their  olgect,  they  are  divided 
mto  breach  batteries,  used  to  attack  the  faces  or 
salient  angles  of  the  bastion  or  ravelin,  in  order  to 
make  an  accessible  breach ;  batteries  en  echarpe,  or 
oblique  batteries,  whicli  are  erected  beside  the 
breach  batteries,  under  an  angle  of  20~SO  degrees, 
in  order  to  batter  a  breach  obliquely ;  ricochet  bat- 
teries, which  command  the  enemy's  lines,  so  tliat  the 
balb  roll  along  the  whole  length  of  the  rampart,  and 
render  it  inseaire,  &c.  Their  position  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  line  which  is  to  be  enfiladed.  Mortar 
batteries  have  the  parapets  inwards,  and  no  embra- 
sures. In  respect  to  their  position,  they  are  divided 
into  horitontal,  raised,  and  sunk  batteries.  The 
disposition  of  floating  batteries  may  be  various.  Such 
a  battery  commonly  consists  of  a  raft,  in  the  middle 
line  of  which  cannon  are  placed,  having  before  them 
breastworks  made  of  bags  of  wool.-  The  raft  is  fes- 
tened,  by  a  strong  cable,  to  a  beam  or  anchor,  round 
which  it  is  to  be  moved,  and  brought,  by  the  aid  of 
oars  or  rudders,  to  the  proper  place.— fFor  an  account 
of  tiie  floating  batteries  invented  by  d^Argon,  whicli 
were  used,  in  1782,  against  Gibraltar,  see  Etliot.) 

In  experimental  physics,  battery  is  a  combination 
of  several  jars  or  metallic  plates,  to  increase  the 
effect  of  electricity  and  galvanism.  See  Leyden  Jar^ 
and  Galvanism, 

BATTiar.    See  Assault, 

Batteux,  Charles;  honorary  canon  of  Rheims 
bora,  May  7,  1713.  at  Allendliuy,  a  viUage  near 
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Rheims.  He  displayed  his  gratitude  to  this  city,  in 
which  he  received  his  education,  by  the  cxie  In  Chn- 
totem  Remenaemy  1739,  which  was  much  admired. 
In  1750,  he  was  invited  to  Paris,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  in  the  colleges  of  Lisieux  and  Navarre,  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  philosophy  at  the  royal  college.  In  1754,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions, 
nnd,  in  1761,  of  the  French  academy.  His  constitu- 
tion, naturally  strong,  sank  under  his  exertions,  and 
he  died,  July  14,  1780.  His  eulogy  was  pronounced 
by  M.  Delille,  then  director  of  this  society.  6.  left 
a  laige  number  of  valuable  works.  He  has  done 
much  service  to  litemture  and  the  fine  arts,  by  intro- 
ducing unity  and  system  into  the  numerous  canons  of 
taste,  which  had  gained  a  standing  among  the  French 
by  the  example  of  many  eminent  men,  particularly 
in  regard  to  poetry,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  va^ 
luable  writer  on  aMthetk9y  notwithstanding  the  higher 
point  of  view  from  whidi  this  science  is  now  con- 
sidered. Some  of  his  most  valuable  works  are  Les 
Beaux-Arts  reduits  d  un  mime  Principe^  Paris,  1747 ; 
and  Court  de  BeUes-Lettres  ou  Principe*  tie  la  Lit- 
terature,  Paris,  1774,  and  several  times  afterwards. 
These  works  have  been  translated  into  many  other 
languages.    See  Philosophy. 

Sattlk.  The  object  of  a  war  may  be  obtained  in 
two  different  ways :  either  one  party  forces  the  ene- 
my, by  skilful  manoeuvres,  marches,  dem<MistFation8, 
the  occupation  of  advantageous  positions,  &c.,  to  quit 
the  field  (which  belongs  to  the  province  of  strategy) ; 
or  the  hostile  masses  approach  each  other  (by  design 
or  by  chance),  so  that  a  battle  becomes  necessary  to 
determine  which  shall  keep  the  field.  The  rules  for 
insuring  a  successful  issue,  whc^er  they  respect  the 
preparations  for  tlte  conflict,  or  the  direction  of  the 
forces  when  actually  engaged,  belong  to  tacOeSf  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  Strategy  also  shows 
the  causes  which  bring  armies  together,  and  produce 
battles  without  any  agreement  between  the  parties. 
It  belongs  not  to  this  article  to  explain  this  poinL  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  say,  in  genend,  that  armies,  in 
their  marches  (and  conseauently  in  their  meeting), 
are  chiefly  determined  by  the  course  of  the  mountains 
and  rivers  of  a  country.  In  ancient  times  and  the 
middle  ages,  the  battle-ground  was  often  chosen  by 
agreement,  and  then  the  battle  was  a  mere  trial  of 
strength,  a  duel  en  gros;  but,  in  our  time,  such 
trifling  is  done  away.  War  is  now  carried  on  for  the 
real  or  pretended  interest  of  a  nation,  or  a  ruler  who 
thinks  or  pretends  that  his  interest  is  that  of  the 
nation.  Wars  are  not  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting,  and  battles  are  merely  the  consequence  of 
pursuing  the  purpose  of  the  war.  They  arise  from 
one  party's  striving  to  prevent  the  other  firom  gaining 
his  object  Every  means,  therefore,  of  winnuiir  the 
battle  is  resorted  to,  and  an  agreement  can  hardly  be 
thought  of.  In  this  respect,  a  land  battle  is  entirely 
different  from  a  naval  battle.  The  former  is  intended 
merely  to  remove  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  gaining 
the  object  of  the  war ;  the  destruction  of  the  enemy, 
therefore,  is  not  the  first  thing  sought  for.  The 
views  of  one  parly  can  oden  be  carried'  into  effect 
with  very  little  effitsion  of  blood ;  and  if  a  genend 
can  obtain  the  same  end  by  manccuvring  as  by  a 
battle,  he  certainly  prefers  the  former.  But  the 
object  of  a  naval  engagement  is,  almost  always,  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy ;  those  cases  only  excepted, 
in  which  a  fleet  intends  to  bring  supplies  or  reinforce- 
ments to  a  blockaded  port,  andjs  obliged  to  fight  to 
accomplish  its  purpose. 

As  the  armies  of  the  ancients  were  not  so  well 
organised  as  those  of  the  modems,  and  the  comba- 
tants fought  very  little  at  a  distance,  after  the  battle 
bad  begun,  manoeuvres  were  much  more  difficult,  and 


troops,  when  actually  engaged,  were  almost  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  general.  With  them, 
therefore,  the  battle  depended  almost  wholly  upon 
the  previous  arrangements,  and  the  valour  of  the 
troops.  Not  so  in  modem  Umei.  The  finest  ooa- 
binations,  the  most  ingenious  manoeovres,  are  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  bc&eroiganiDtion  of  the  annies, 
which  thus,  generally  at  least,  remain  under  theeantrol 
of  the  general.  The  battle  of  the  anaents  was  the 
rode  beginning  of  an  art  now  much  deveiope<L  It  is 
the  skill  of  the  general,  rather  than  the  courage  of 
the  soldier,  that  now  determines  the  event  of  a  battle. 
There  is,  probably,  no  sitnaUon,  which  requires  the 
simultaneous  exertion  of  all  the  powen  of  the  mind 
more  than  that  of  a  general  at  the  decisive  i 
of  a  battle.  While  Uie  soldier  can  yield  himself  i 
tirely  to  the  impulse  of  his  courage,  the  general  i 
coolly  calculate  the  most  various  combinatians ;  while 
the  soldier  retreats,  the  general  must  eodeaToiir  to 
tum  the  tide  of  battle  by  his  ardour  or  his  geniuE. 
Daring  courage,  undaunted  fimuiess,  the  most  active 
and  ingenious  invention,  cool  calculation,  and  tlu»- 
rough  self-possession,  amid  scenes  of  tremcndoos  aei> 
tation,  and  under  the  consciousness  that  the  fiate  of  a 
whole  nation  may  depend  on  him  alone  in  the  trying 
moment, — these  are  the  Qualities  which  a  good  gene- 
ral cannot  dispense  with  tor  a  moment,  u  it  is  the 
character  of  genius  to  conceive  great  ideas  imtanla- 
neously,  military  genius  is,  in  this  respect,  the  greatnL 
Great  generals  luve  therefore  been,  in  all  ages,  the 
olnects  of  admiration ;  and  as  a  great  artist  may  be 
no  example,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  although  ve 
admire  the  genius  displayed  in  his  productions, »  we 
cannot  but  bestow  the  same  kind  of  admiratian  oo  the 
high  intellectual  gifts  of  a  great  genend.  Few  si- 
tuations, therefore,  enable  a  man  to  aafoire  higher 
glory,  than  that  of  a  great  commander  in  a  good 
cause.— If  troops  meet  accidentally,  and  are  thns  ob- 
liged to  fight,  it  is  called  a  rencomire.  Farther,  bat- 
tles are  disUn^nishedinto  offensive  and  lU/ensitfe.  Oi 
course,  a  battle  which  is  ofiensive  for  one  side  is  de- 
fensive  for  the  other. 

Tactitians  divide  a  battle  into  three  periods  that 
of  the  disposition,  that  of  the  combat,  and  the  derisive 
moment  The  general  examines  the  strength,  reooo- 
noitres  the  position,  and  endeavours  to  learn  the  in- 
tention of  the  enemy.  If  the  enemy  conceals  his  pha 
and  pa^ition,  skirmishes  and  partial  assaults  are  oftra 
advisable,  in  order  to  disturb  him,  toobtam  a  virw  of 
his  movements,  to  induce  him  to  advance,  or  wtth  the 
view  of  making  prisoners,  who  may  be  questioned, 
&C.  Since  the  general  cannot  direct  all  these  opera- 
tions in  person,  officers  of  the  staff  assist  him  ;  single 
scouts  or  small  bodies  are  sent  out,  and  spies  are  em- 
ployed. Any  person  or  thing  (mintsten,  pcnaants, 
shepherds,  maps,  &&),  which  can  afibrd  infionBatioa 
of  the  enemy,  or  the  ground  on  which  the  faatde  s 
likely  to  take  place,  is  made  use  of  for  obtaining  in. 
telligence,  by  force  or  otherwise.  According  to  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired,  and  the  state  of  the  troops, 
the  plan  of  the  battle,  or  the  disposition,  is  nair ; 
and  here  military  genius  has  an  opportunity  to  display 
itself.  There  is  an  immense  difiierenoe  between  the 
quick,  clear,  and  ingenious  disposition  of  a  gmft  ge- 
neral, which  shows  the  leading  features  of  the  plan 
to  every  commander  under  him,  and  provide*  fior  all 
cases,  &vourable  or  unfiivouraUe,  with  a  fewdatinct 
touches,  without  depriving  the  different  oonmaailrn 
of  freedom  of  action,  and  the  slow,  indtstincU  minute, 
and,  after  all,  inaccurate  diqxjsitioos  of  a  fee^iieoDO- 
mander.  Nap<^eon*8  dispositions  are  real  naArr- 
pieces.  Like  a  great  artist,  hedeliucates.  with  a  fern 
strokes,  the  whde  character  of  the  battle ;  and  as 
the  disciples  of  Raphael  assisted  hi  the  psinth^  of  l» 
pictures,  but  necenarily  worked  hi  the  grenl  Syle  of 
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Uieir  masUr,  which  hb  first  lines  gave  to  the  pic- 
Ihtb,  »  all  the  akiiful  nnenila  under  Napoleon 
laboured  for  the  accompltuiment  of  one  great  end, 
fooftiinea  diadosed  to  them,  sometimes  concealed  in 
tiif  breast  of  the  commander.  To  the  disposition  also 
bf  longs  the  detaching  of  lai^  bodies  which  are  to 
ciH)poate  in  the  battle,  but  not  under  the  immediate 
eonuaand  of  the  chief.  The  plan  of  the  battle  itself, 
the  positioa  of  the  troops,  &a,  is  called  the  order  of 
kittie  {ordre  de  baiaiUe).  This  is  either  the  paxallel, 
or  the  enclosing  (if  the  enemy  cannot  develope  his 
foron,  or  you  are  strong  enough  to  outflank  him),  or 
tJie  oblique.  (See  Attack).*  When  each  division  of 
troops  has  taken  its  position,  and  received  its  orders, 
ud  the  weaker  points  have  been  fortified  (if  time  al- 
lofws  k),  the  artillery  placed  on  the  most  (avourable 
points,  all  chasms  connected  by  bridges,  villi^^s, 
woods,  Irc,  taken  possession  of,  and  all  impediments 
lemofed  as  fiir  as  possible  (which  very  often  cannot 
k  done,  except  by  fighting),  then  comes  the  second 
period—that  of  the  engagement  The  combat  be- 
fpat,  either  oo  several  points  at  a  given  signal,  as  is 
ilir  case  when  the  armies  are  verylarge,  and  a  gene- 
nl  attack  is  intended,  as,  for  instance,  at  Leipsic, 
wlMTf  three  fire-balls  gave  the  signal  for  battle  on 
th«  fide  of  the  allies ;  or  by  skirmishes  of  the  light 
troops,  which  is  the  most  common  case.  The  artil- 
Iny  endeavours  to  dismount  the  batteries  of  the  ene- 
my, to  destroy  his  columns,  and,  in  general,  to  break 
a  passBge,  if  possible,  for  the  other  troops.  The  forces, 
at  the  present  day,  are  brought  into  action  mostly 
in  oolomns,  and  not,  as  formerly,  in  long  but  weak 
tines.  Here  the  skill  of  the  commanders  of  battalions 
B  exnted.  Upon  them  rests  the  principal  execution 
of  the  actual  combat  The  plans  and  orders  of  a 
pneral  mch  only  to  a  certain  point ;  the  chiefii  of 
MtlAlioos  most  do  the  great  work  of  the  batde.  Be- 
fvt  the  battle,  the  general  places  himself  upon  a 
point,  from  which  he  can  see  the  conflict,  and  where 
hf  can  easily  receive  reports^npon  a  hill,  in  a  wind- 
ndl,  &C.  Sometimes,  if  there  is  no  such  favourable 
point,  a  alaging  b  erected.  Napoleon  stood  upon 
Mdiaonein  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  A  few  men 
Are  near  him,  as  his  body-guard ;  others  take  charge 
of  the  pbns  and  maps ;  telescopes  are  indispensable. 
He  often  sends  one  of  his  aids  to  take  instant  oom- 
■and  of  the  nearest  body  of  cavalry,  in  order  to  exe- 
cute aa  order  which  roust  be  carried  into  effect  quickly. 
He  receives  the  reports  of  the  generals  under  him, 
and  gives  new  orders ;  disposes  of  the  troops  not  yet 
is  ictioo ;  strengthens  weak  points ;  throws  his  force 
•B  the  enemy,  where  he  sees  them  waver ;  or  changes, 
if  necessary,  with  a  bold  and  ingenious  thouglit, 
*be  whole  order  of  battle.  Tlie  general  now  uses 
eTffy  nrans  to  bring  on  the  third  period  of  the  battle 
—the  decisive  moment  This  cannot  always  be  the 
•vfolt  of  combinations.  It  often  takes  place  much 
Hnoer  than  was  expected ;  it  is  often  protracted  by 
*cridents,  want  of  energy  on  the  part  ot  the  comman- 
il«n«  &c.  Sometimes  all  the  operations  are  drawing 
to  the  end,  which  the  general  aimed  at,  when  an 
"■fareseeii  accident  sudc&nly  gives  a  new  impulse  to 
^  fnemy.  V  ictory  or  defeat  depend  now  upon  one 
■oaent,  one  happy  idea.  Perhaps  it  is  all-important 
to  brvak,  at  once,  the  enemy's  centre ;  perhaps  to 
nmcentfite  the  destructive  power  of  the  artillery, 
•nd,  sweeping  away  some  obstacle,  to  send,  as  Na- 
P«|rao  often  did,  a  torrent  of  cavalry  upon  a  ceitahi 
point  Any  thing  which  can  carry  disorder  into  the 
naki  of  the  enemy  is  of  great  use.  If  he  begins  to 
•aver,  or  to  retreat  in  order,  or  to  flee  in  disorder,  it 

•  Oa  tiM  obliqw  order  of  batde,  lee  MUmnze*  I.  iii.  die- 
*^-J^*  ^  ^•^tkoUm  :  and  /»r«frl*  du  Gutrrct  de 
rrrttrte  It, 


is  always  necessary  to  follow  up  the  victory  with  bIa 
possible  vigour  and  celerity.  This  is  as  important 
as  victory  itself.  Napoleon  was,  till  the  last  war  in 
Germany,  a  master  in  this  particular.  There  are 
three  maxims  as  important  for  the  general  as  they 
are  simple: — i.  Know  your  enemy,  his  strengtii 
and  intentions ;  2.  make  all  the  operations  and  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  parts  coincide,  as  much  as  possible, 
with  the  great  plan  of  the  battle;  3.  pursue  victorj; 
to  the  utmost.  It  is  also  a  maxim,  in  regard  to  Imt- 
ties,  as  well  as  to  the  conduct  of  war  generally, 
to  make  the  enemy  conform  to  your  plans,  and  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  accommodating  yourself  to 
his.  Stratagems  often  are  of  the  greatest  advantage. 
After  a  batUe,  care  must  be  taken  of  the  wounded. 
Soldiers  are  often  appointed  to  take  care  of  their  un- 
fortunate comrades  during  the  battle.  It  ought  to  be 
always  done,  though  it  never  can  do  good  to  any  great 
extent  At  night,  if  cold,  fires  are  lighted,  that  the 
woiuided  may  creep  to  them.  Peasants  are  sent  out 
to  bring  in  the  living,  and  to  bury  the  dead  in  large 
pits ;  but,  if  possible,  soldiers  should  always  be  sent 
with  them,  because  the  peasants,  if  of  the  enemy's 
nation,  oflen  plunder  half-dead  sohliers,  and  bury 
them  alive.  They  are  generally  very  rapacious,  and 
think  they  have  a  right  to  indemnify  themselves  for 
their  severe  losses.  Several  games  have  been  in- 
vented to  explain  the  manner  of  conducting  war  and 
battles,  in  which  the  effect  of  caimon,  &c,  is  repre- 
sented by  dice ;  pieces  of  lead,  differently  coloured, 
represent  the  di£ferent  troops.  One  of  the  most  in- 
genious contrivances  of  this  kind  was  invented  by  Mr 
von  Reisswits,  of  Berlin. 

Battle- Axb;  a  weapon  much  used  m  the  early 
part  of  the  middle  ages,  particularly  by  the  people 
who  fought  on  foot  ft  was  not  unconunon,  however, 
among  the  knights,  who  used  also  the  mace,  a  spe- 
cies of  iron  dub  or  hammer.  Both  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  different  collections  of  old  arms  in  Europe.  Both 
these  weapons,  and  another  kind,  called,  in  German, 
Morgetutern  (morning  star),  consisting  of  a  staff, 
having  an  iron  ball  at  the  eiid,  with  cross  iron  spikes, 
served  to  give  stunning  blows,  whose  force  was  felt 
through  the  iron  armour  of  the  knights.  Knights 
used  chiefly  the  Morgetutern  and  the  mace.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  employ  the  battle-axe, 
though  it  was  found  among  contemporary  nations. 
In  fact,  the  axe  is  one  of  the  earliest  weapons,  its  use 
as  an  instrument  of  domestic  iiulustry,  naturally  sug- 
gesting its  application  for  purposes  of  offence ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  will  always  be  abandoned  as  soon 
as  the  art  of  fencing,  attacking,  and  guarding  is  the 
least  cultivated ;  because  the  heavier  the  blow  given 
with  this  instrument,  the  more  will  it  expose  the 
fighter.  It  is  a  weapon  whidi  affords  hardly  any 
guard,  and  it  never  would  have  remained  so  long  in 
use  in  the  middle  ages,  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  iron 
armour,  which  protected  the  body  from  every  thing 
but  heavy  blows.  In  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, the  battle-axe  was  much  employed.  At  tlie 
battle  of  Bannockbum,  king  Robert  Bruce  dave  an 
English  champion  down  to  the  chin  with  one  blow 
of  his  axe.  A  blow  of  equal  force  was  given  by  a 
Suabian  knight,  in  the  Levant,  in  presence  of  the 
German  emperor.  The  Lochaber  axe  remained  a 
formidable  implement  of  destruction  in  the  hands  of 
the  Highlarkders  nearly  to  the  present  period,  and 
was  08^  by  the  old  dty  guard  or  Edinburgh. 

Battlb-Piick  ;  a  painting  which  represents  a 
battle,  exhibiting  huge  masses  of  men  in  action. 
The  armour  of  the  ancients,  and  the  whole  amy  aixl 
action  of  their  battles,  affords  suljects  much  more 
favoonble  to  the  artist  than  the  straight  lines,  or 
condensed  columns  and  the  fire-arms  of  the  modems. 
A  painter  of  bettl»f>ieces  ought  to  have  an  accurate 
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knowledfgre  of  the  appearance  of  horses  and  men, 
and,  if  possible,  to  have  seen  a  battle,  as  few  persons 
are  able  to  form  from  hearsay  an  accurate  idea  of 
such  a  scene.  Some  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  this 
kind  are,  the  battle  of  Constantine,  of  which  the  car- 
toons were  drawn  by  Raphael,  and  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  Guilio  Romano;  Lebnm's  battles  of  Alex- 
ander, and  the  battles  of  the  Amazons,  by  Rubens. 
From  these  may  be  distinguished  the  skirmishes, 
surprises,  &c.,  which  are  represented  with  so  much 
skill  by  Antonio  Tempesta,  John  Snellink,  Jos.  van 
der  Velde,  John  Asselyn,  Peter  Sneyexs,  Robert  von 
Hoek,  Fulcone,  called  oracoio  deUe  battagUe,  James 
Courtois,  Francis  van  der  Meulen,  Philip  Wouver- 
mann,  Charles  Breydel,  Henry  Verschuuring,  and 
George  Philip  Rugendas. 

Battogk,  Battacks  ;  two  thin  sticks,  with  which 
criminals  in  Russia  were  formerly  b^ten  upon  their 
naked  backs.  The  criminal  was  laid  upon  the 
ground,  and  one  of  the  executioners  sat  upon  his 
head,  another  upon  his  feet.  By  tlie  code  of  Catha- 
rine II.  this  punishment  was  abolished. 

Battubcas,  Las;  two  valleys,  enclosed  by  high 
mountains,  in  the  Spanish  kingdom  of  Leon,  fifty  miles 
from  Salamanca,  aoout  a  Spanish  mile  long,  and  so 
inaccessible,  that  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  Spaniards  for  several  centuries. 
However,  a  convent  of  Carmelites  was  built  in  the 
Battuecas  valleys  as  early  as  1559.  They  are  situ- 
ated 60  low,  that,  in  the  longest  days,  the  sun  only 
shines  there  for  four  hours.  The  common  account 
tliat  these  valleys  were  discovered  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, by  two  lovers,  who  fled  there  to  escape  the 
pursuit  of  their  families,  has  been  declared  by  father 
Feyjoo  to  be  unfounded.  Madame  de  Genlis  has 
founded  upon  this  story  her  romance  Las  Battuecas 
(Paris,  1816,  2  vols);  but  she  labours  under  a  mis- 
take when  she  asserts  that  M.  de  Bourgoing,  in  his 
Travels  through  Spain,  has  quoted,  as  an  historical 
feet,  what  she  relates  of  the  Battuecas. 

Baucis  ;  in  fabulous  history,  a  Phrygian  woman ; 
the  wife  of  Philemon.  They  receivea  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  hospitably,  after  these  gods  had  been  denied 
hospitality  in  the  whole  country,  while  traveling  in 
disguise.  A  deluge  destroyed  the  remainder  orthe 
people,  but  Philemon  and  Baucis,  with  their  cottage, 
was  saved.  They  begged  Uie  gods  to  make  their 
cottage  a  temple,  in  which  they  could  officiate  as 
priest  and  priestess,  and  that  they  might  die  together ; 
which  was  granted.  Philemon  and  Baucis  are,  there- 
fore, names  often  used  to  indicate  fiuthful  and  attach, 
ed  married  people. 

Bauman  Islands  ;  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  discovered,  in  1722,  by  Bauman,  in  his 
voyage  round  the  world  with  Roggewein.  All  the 
inhabitants,  says  a  writer,  are  white ;  some  of  them 
burned  by  the  sun :  they  are  numerous,  and  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  but  represented  as  of  a  gentle 
and  humane  disposition,  and  friendly  to  strangers. 
The  largest  island  is  about  21  or  22  miles  in  circum- 
ference, with  good  anchorage.  Lon.  173*  W. ;  lat 
12«  S. 

BAUMAifir*a  CAvnuf  (in  German,  Baumannthohle) ; 
an  interesting  natural  cavern  in  the  Hars,  in  the 
principality  or  Blankenburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bode,  about  five  miles  from  Blankenburg,  in  a  lime- 
stone mountain,  consisting  of  six  principalapartments, 
besides  many  smaller  ones,  every  where  covered  with 
stalactites.  The  earthy  ingredients  of  these  petrifac- 
tions are  held  in  solution  by  the  water  idiich  pene- 
trates the  rock,  and  deposits  a  calcaneus  stone.  The 
name  of  this  cavern  is  derived  from  a  miner,  who 
entered  it  in  1672,  with  the  view  of  finding  ore,  but 
lost  his  way,  and  wandered  about  for  two  days  before 
be  could  find  the  entrance.    He  soon  after  died. 


Baumgartsx,  Alexander  Gottlieb,  an  acute  and 
clear  thinker  of  the  sdtool  of  Wolf,  was  bom  in  1714, 
at  Berlin,  studied  at  Halle,  and  was,  for  a  time,  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  there.  In  1740,  be  was  niade 
prof(rasor  of  philosophy  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
died  there  in  1762.  He  is  the  founder  of  aesthe- 
tics as  a  science,  and  the  inventor  of  this  name. 
He  derived  the  rules  of  art  from  the  works  of 
art  and  their  effects.  Hereby  he  diatinguvbvd 
himself  advantageously  from  the  theorists  of  his  time. 
(See  Esthetics)  His  ideas  of  this  acienoe  be  fiiA 
developed  in  his  academical  discussion,  De  NminmUis 
ad  Poema  pertinentUnu  (Halle,  1735,  4to).  George 
Fr.  Meier's  Principles  of  all  Liberal  Scienon  (thm 
vols.,  Halle,  1748^50)  originated  from  his  soggv^ 
tions.  Eight  years  later,  B.  published  hia  ^Sstketita 
(Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  1760—58,  two  volt.),  a  work 
which  death  prevented  him  from  completing. 

Bauss,  John  Frederic  a  distinguished  Gemma  en- 
graver, bom  at  Halle,  in  1738,  died  at  Weinar,  1814. 
He  resided  chiefly  at  Leipsic,  where  be  execntnl 
many  highly  esteemed  engravings.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  several  academies  of  fine  arts. 

Bautzbv,  or  BuDssiN ;  capital  of  Upper  Linatia, 
in  the  part  belonging  to  the  king  of  Saxooy*  upon  a 
height  defended  on  the  west  side  by  steep  rocks,  the 
foot  of  which  is  watered  by  the  Spree.  Among  the 
11,500  inhabitants,  who  are  principally  lAtlmns 
there  are  a  ereat  number  of  Wendes,  or  deseendanu 
of  the  Van&ls,  who  worship  in  a  Lutheran  and  in  a 
Catholic  church,  in  their  own  language.  The  Ger- 
man part  of  the  population,  both  &tlu)lic  and  Pro- 
testant, worship  together  in  the  cathedral :  th«  formt^r 
are  in  possession  o?  the  third  pari  of  it,  indoding  the 
high  altar,  sufficiently  large  for  the  small  Catholic 
congregation ;  the  nave  serves  tlie  Lutheran  cob»- 
munity  as  their  parish  church,  and  the  mutual  spirit 
of  toIeratk>n  in  both  parties  has,  in  recent  tines,  pn- 
vented  trouble  from  such  an  airangemeoL 

Here  was  fouffht,  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  May, 
1813,  the  second  great  battle  in  the  campami  of  the 
Prussians  and  Russians  against  the  Frenm.  The 
allies  had  been  compeUed,  after  the  battle  oC  Lotien 
(May  2, 1813),  to  retreat  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  and  prepared  themselves,  near  Bautnen  on  the 
Spree,  for  a  new  engagement  Althoogh  the  amy 
of  Napoleon  was  ftr  superior  in  number,  being 
strengthened  by  reinforcements  from  France,  Italy, 
and  the  troops  of  the  confederation  of  the  RhiDe,  «d 
as  to  amount  to  about  148,000  men,  yet  the  allies 
determined  to  risk  a  battle,  that  Prussia  might  gani 
time  for  its  levies  in  Silesia,  and  Napoleoo  be  checked 
in  his  advance  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  also  de- 
sirable that  the  wavering  troops  of  Aoafaria  shoald  be 
convinced  that  the  army  was  able  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  enemy,  and  that  the  courage  of  the  new 
Prussian  recruits  should  not  be  damped  by  oootiBail 
retreat,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  wish  fcr  battle 
gratified.  On  the  morning  of  May  20^  Napoleon 
disclosed  his  fJan  of  attacL  In  the  eveoing,  the 
French  had  gained  the  city  of  Bautwn.  On  the 
21st,  the  fight  continued  until  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  allies  resolved  on  m  iHnau 
which  was  performed  in  such  order,  that  Napoleoo 
was  not  able  to  gain  any  immediafee  advantage  from 
his  victory.  The  field  of  battle  was  oovered  with 
the  dead,  and  was  lighted  by  thirty  buniinflp  villages. 
The  Frrach  loss  was  about  8000  men  killed,  and 
18,000  wounded ;  that  of  the  allies,  between  6  ami 
12,000.  Napoleon,  to  encourage  bis  troops,  aasigBed 
25,000,000  francs  for  the  erectian  of  a  momiarm 
upon  mount  Cenis,  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  towanh 
the  French  arid  Italian  troora.  The  rrar  of  Che  allin 
repulsed  two  serious  attadcs,  and,  contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  Napoleon,  they  marched  to  the  in- 
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trrachrd  camp  of  Pulieo.  But  Laurlston  occupied 
BresJan.  The  position  of  the  allies,  threatening  the 
rijrht  wing^  of  the  Frinch  army,  the  great  loss  which 
the  FVench  had  suffered,  and  the  detached  corps, 
which  cut  off  Napoleon's  communication  with  Saxony, 
indoopd  him  to  accede  to  a  suspension  of  arms  on  the 
4th  of  June,  nnur  the  city  of  Jauer. 

Bavaua.  At  the  time  of  thh  general  migration 
<^f  the  barbarians,  the  regions  formerly  inlmbited  by 
the  Boil,  the  Celts  of  the  Danube,  were  taken  pos- 
M"ssion  of  by  some  German  tribes.  This  country,  in 
tiie  time  of  Ciesar,  had  been  a  waste,  and,  in  tlie 
lime  of  Augustus,  a  Roman  province  (Vindelicia  and 
NoAcum).  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  these 
tribes — the  Henili,  the  Rugians,  the  Turcilingians, 
and  the  Skyres—formed  a  confederacy,  like  those  of 
Uie  Pranks  and  the  Maroomanni,  under  the  name 
Mtamariatu.  They  spread  from  Noricum  westward 
to  the  Lech.  Ratbbon  was  their  chief  seat  This 
cimntry  was  then  called  Noriewn,  and,  according  to 
Mannert,  was  never  subjected  to  the  Ostrogoths. 
When  the  Flanks  took  possession  of  Rhstia,  the 
Baioarians  became  subject  to  them.  The  people, 
however,  still  retained  the  liberty  of  choosing  their 
own  fillers.  After  the  division  of  the  emoire  of 
Cfaaricmagne,  this  region  was  disturbed  like  tne  rest 
of  Europe,  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  rival  dukes, 
I  ill  the  time  of  Otho  the  Great,  count  palatine  of 
Wittelsfaach.  Otho,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  dy. 
nasty,  died  in  1183.  His  successor,  Louis  I.  enlarged 
Uie  Bavarian  territory,  and  acquired  the  palatiniite 
ni  the  Rhine.  He  was  murdered  in  1231,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  Henry,  whose  rebellion  againsA 
his  lather,  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  the  duke  had 
reiiMuvd.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Otho,  the 
Illartrious,  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  Under  his  reign, 
the  bishops  made  tliemselves  independent  His  do- 
niaiotis,  however,  were  considerably  increased.  His 
attachment  to  the  emperor  involved  him  in  the  ex- 
ooouDunication  pronounced  against  that  prince.  He 
died  in  1253.  His  sons,  Louis  and  Henry,  reigned 
ffir  two  years  in  conjunction.  In  1255,  they  divided 
the  territories,  Louis  receiving  Upper  and  Henry 
Lower  Bavaria.  The  line  of  tne  latter  became  ex- 
tinct a  few  yean  afterwards.  The  inheritance  of  the 
unhappy  Conradin  of  Hohenstaufen  fell  into  the 
haiHl*  of  these  princes.  One  of  the  two  sons  of 
Loim  was  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity,  in  1314, 
under  the  Utle  of  Louit  IK  (q.  v.),  called  the  Bava- 
rwm.  He  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  sons 
of  Ms  farather  (Pftvia,  1329)  for  the  division  of  the 
dominions  of  the  family.  In  consequence  of  this 
aervpoient,  king  Maximilian  Joseph  united  all  the 
dnaiiiions  of  the  Wittelsbach  dynasty  in  1799.  After 
the  extinction  of  the  Lower  Bavarian  line,  the  em- 
prrnr  Louts,  by  the  desire  of  his  states,  united  Lower 
with  Upper  Bavaria.  The  emperor  introduced  a  new 
rode  of'laws  for  Upper  Bavaria,  a  new  oiganisation 
of  the  ooofts  for  Lower  Bavaria,  conferred  the  privi- 
leges of  a  city  on  Munich,  and  reduced  to  order  the 
internal  administration.  He  died  October  1 1 , 1 347, 
leaving  six  sons  by  two  manriages.  His  dominions 
incloded  Bavaria,  Brandenburg,  the  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  Tyrol,  &c.  llkese  provinces 
wrtraoon  lost  by  the  divisioos  and  dissensions  of  the 
diflerait  lines. 

Most  of  the  lines  founded  by  the  six  brothers  early 
heeune  exUnct  In  1506,  a  diet  of  the  states  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria  was  assembled  by  duke 
Albrft  11.,  who,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother 
Wolfgang,  and  of  the  estates,  published  a  pragmatic 
taction,  iatrodocing  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and 
fixing  the  allowance  of  the  younger  somi.  Albert 
died  in  1508.  Of  his  three  sons,  William  IV.,  Lonis, 
and  Earnest,  William  ought,  aoooidingly,  to  have 


been  his  sole  heir.  The  authority  was,  howevrr, 
divided,  after  much  contest,  between  William  IV. 
and  Louis,  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1534. 
These  princes  were  both  opposed  to  the  reformation. 
Luther's  most  violent  opponent,  John  Eck,  lived  at 
Ingolstadt,  under  their  protection,  whi<^  they  also 
extended  to  the  Jesuits.  William  died  in  1550;  his 
son  Albert  V.,  the  Generous,  succeeded  him.  He 
also  fiivoured  the  Jesuits,  but  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  The  slates  received  hom  him 
great  privileges.  He  died  in  1579.  Of  three  sons, 
rae  eldest,  William  V.,  the  Pious,  succeeded  him, 
and,  in  1596,  resigned  the  government  to  his  eldest 
son,  Maximilian  I.,  and  retired  to  a  monastery. 

Maximilian,  a  prince  of  distinguished  abilities,  was 
the  soul  of  the  league  formed  against  the  Protestant 
union.  In  the  course  of  the  thirty  yean*  war,  which 
had  just  broken  out,  Maximilian  was  invested,  by  tlie 
emperor  Ferdinand  IL  (1623),  with  the  dignity  of 
elector  palatine.  The  peace  of  Westphalia  confinned 
Maximilian  in  the  electoral  dignity,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  upper  palatinate,  in  return  for  the  renuncia- 
tion of  Upper  Austria,  which  had  been  pledged  to 
him  for  13^000,000  florins,  expenses  of  war ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  new  electorate,  the  eighth,  was  es- 
tablished for  the  palatinate  line,  and  its  succession  to 
the  title  and  territory  x>f  the  original  electorate  was 
settled,  in  case  of  the  fiiilure  of  the  line  of  William. 
Maximilian  died  Sept  27, 1651,  after  a  reign  of  55 
years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  Maria, 
who  was  succeeded,  in  1679,  by  his  eldest  son  Mnxi- 
milian  Emanuel.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, the  elector  declared  for  France,  After  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  Bavaria  was  treated  by  the  em- 
peror as  a  conquenpd  country.  The  elector  was  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire  in  1706,  and  was  not 
reinstated  in  his  government  till  the  peace  of  Baden 
(1714).  After  his  death,  in  17S6,  Charles  Albtrt 
succeeded  him  in  the  electoral  dignity.  Althougli 
he  had  signed  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.,  yet,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  fint  Silesian  war,  so  fortunate 
for  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  claimed  the  whole  Aus- 
trian territory,  sul){ected  all  Upper  Austria,  assumed 
the  title  of  arehduAe  of  Juttria,  Miter  the  capture  of 
Prague  in  the  same  year  received  homage  as  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  at 
Frankfort,  1742,  under  the  title  of  Charles  Fll 
But  here  his  fortune  began  to  decline.  As  he  had 
received  the  homage  of  Austria  and  Bohemia,  so,  af- 
ter tlie  sudden  change  in  the  fortune  of  the  war 
(1743),  Maria  Theresa  obliged  the  sUtes  of  Ba^nria, 
and  of  the  tipper  palatinate,  to  swear  allegiance  to  her. 
Notwithstanding  his  alliance  with  tlie  landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel  and  Frederic  II.  (1744),  and  tiie  pro- 

ra  of  the  Prussian  arms,  Charles  was  compelled, 
the  superior  talent  of  the  Austrian  general, 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  to  expose  Bavaria.  He  did  not 
live  to  see  the  end  of  the  war,  but  died  Jan.  20, 
1745. 

His  son  and  successor,  Maximilian  Joseph  III., 
iHio  also  assumed,  at  first,  the  title  of  archduke  nf 
Avstfia,  made  peace  with  Austria  soon  after,  at  Fus* 
sen  (April  22,  1745),  became  one  of  the  guarantees 
of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  promised  the  archduke 
Francis  his  vote  in  the  election  of  emperor,  and 
received  in  retwn  all  the  Bavarian  territories  which 
had  been  conquered  by  Austria.  Maximilian  Joseph 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  good  of  his  country. 
He  encouraged  agriculture,  manufiictures,  mining; 
regulated  the  judicial  estaUishmects,  the  police,  Uie 
finances,  and  institutions  for  instruction ;  the  scienc«*s 
were  promoted  by  the  foundation  of  the  academy  of 
adence  at  Munich,  in  1759,  and  the  fine  arts  foimd  iu 
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him  a  liberal  protector.  He,  himself  without  children, 
confirmed  all  the  conliacts  relatlnflr  to  the  inheritance, 
which  had  been  made  with  the  Sectoral  line  of  the 
palatimue  since  the  treaty  of  Pavia  (1329).  In  com> 
piianoe  with  the  treaties  of  the  house  of  Wattelsbach, 
as  well  as  with  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
the  right  of  succession  in  Bavaria  revertedjUndeniably, 
to  the  elector  of  the  palatinate,  since  the  Wiitelsbach- 
Bavarian  line  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  Maximi- 
lian Joseph,  30th  of  December,  1777.  Austria  then 
laid  claim  to  Lower  Bavaria,  and  attempted  to  sup- 
port her  demands  by  arms,  without  any  previous 
declaration  of  war.  Charles  Theodore,  being  without 
children,  was  persuaded  to  sign  a  treaty  (Jan.  3  and 
14, 1778),  formally  renouncing  the  Bavarian  succes- 
sion. But  the  duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  uncle  of  the 
reigning  king,  the  nearest  agnate  and  presumptive 
heir,  encouraged  by  Frederic  II.,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge that  renunciation.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession,  which  was  termi- 
nated without  bloodshed  (owing  chiefly  to  the  Russian 
declaration  of  war  against  Austria,  by  the  peace  of 
Teschen,  May  13,  1779. 

The  possession  of  Bavaria,  from  which  Austria 
obtained  only  the  Innviertel,withBraunau  (BOO  square 
miles),  was  secured  to  the  elector  palatine  of  Bavaria,' 
according  to  the  family  compacts.  By  this  union  of 
the  Bavarian  dominions,  the  eighth  electorate  be- 
came extinct,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia.  In  1784,  however,  the  possession  of 
Bavaria  ajgain  became  an  object  of  desire  at  Vi- 
enna, andean  exchange  was  proposed,  which  had 
been  already  a  subject  of  negotiation  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  The  emperor  Joseph  II. 
proposed  to  the  elector  to  exchange  Bavaria  for  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  (excluding  Luxemburg  and 
Namur),  and  the  sum  of  3,000,000  florins  for  himself 
and  the  duke  of  Deux-Ponis,  with  the  title  of  king  of 
Burgundy,  This  project,  though  fiivoured  by  Rus- 
sia, was  disappointed  by  the  finmiess  of  the  duke  of 
Deux-Ponts,  who,  encouraged  by  the  protection  of 
Prussia,  declared,  *'  that  he  would  never  consent  to 
barter  away  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors.''  The  seal 
with  which  Francis  II.  adopted  the  cause  of  Bavaria, 
induced  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  relinquish  the  plan, 
and  to  declare,  at  the  same  time,  *^  that  there  never 
had  been  and  never  would  be  any  intention  of  a  forced 
exchange.*'    See  League  of  the  Princes, 

llie  reign  of  Charles  Theodore  was  remarkable 
for  the  rise  of  the  lUuminaii  (q.  v.)  in  Bavaria,  for 
the  processesagainst  them,  and  the  rerival  of  Jesuitism. 
During  these  troubles,  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  con- 
tinually more  and  more  restrained,  and  a  period  of  in- 
tellectual darkness  appeared  to  be  about  to  commence. 
In  the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  the  elector  sent 
his  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  empire.  The 
palatinate  suffered  much,  and,  in  1796,  Bavaria 
itself  became  the  theatre  of  war.  At  this  crisis 
(Feb.  16, 1799),  Charles  Theodore  died  without  issue, 
and  the  Sulsbach  branch  of  the  line  of  the  palatinate 
became  extinct  with  him.  The  duke  Maximilian 
Joseph  of  Deux-Ponts  came  into  possession  of  all  ttie 
Bavarian  territories.  The  peace  of  Luneville  (Feb. 
9,  1801)  put  an  end  to  the  renewed  war,  and  its 
most  hnportant  article— the  cession  of  the  left  bank 
of  tlie  Rhine  to  France— essentially  affected  Bavaria. 
Wliilst  it  lost  all  its  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  also  the  lands  of  the  Mlatinate  on  the 
right  bank,  it  obtained,  on  the  other  hand,  by  an  im- 
perial edict,  an  indemnification,  by  which  it  gained, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  lost,  a  surplus  of  2109 
square  miles,  and  216,000  uihabitants. 

The  political  importance  of  Bavaria,  with  respect  to 
Austria  as  well  as  to  France,  was  more  fully  display^ 
ill  the  warof  1805.  When  Austria  ifsumed  hostilities 


against  France,  she  required  the  elector  of  Bavaria  it> 
unite  his  troops  with  the  Austrian  army,  and  rrliised 
to  allow  him  to  remain  neutral, "'  which  (as  the  rn- 
peror  Francis  wrote  to  the  elector,  Sept  3,  1804) 
France  herself  would  only  suffer  as  long  as  she  should 
fbd  it  expedient"  Bavaria,  however,  dki  not  find  it 
accordant  with  its  own  interests  to  place  itself  entirely 
in  the  power  of  Austria.  At  the  besinnhig  of  the 
war,  the  elector  Joined  the  French  with  about  30,000 
troops,  and  the  peace  of  Presburg  annexed  to  his  do- 
minions 10,595  square  miles,  aid  l,000g000  inhabi- 
tants, and  confenvd  on  him  the  dignity  of  king ;  in 
return  for  which,  he  ceded  Wuranirg,  which  was 
erected  into  an  electorate,  in  the  place  of  Saiibvg. 
The  king  of  Bavaria,  like  the  rulers  of  Wurtera- 
berg,  ami  Baden,  now  assumed  sovensignity  over 
the  lands  of  the  nobility  of  the  empire  within 
his  borders.  The  political  connexion  recently 
formed  with  France  was  confirmed  by  the  naniage 
of  the  princess  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  king,  with 
Eugene  Napoleon,  viceroy  of  Italy,  soo-in-law  of  the 
French  emperor.  An  immediate  consequence  of  this 
alliance  was  the  exchange  of  Beig,  which  Bavaria 
surrendered  to  Napoleon,  for  Anspach,  which  Prus- 
sia had  given  up  to  France  in  exchange  for  Hanover, 
and  finally,  what  was  most  important,  the  signing  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  (July  12,  1806),  in 
which  Bavaria  promised  to  bring  into  the  field  30/X)0 
troops,  and  to  fortify  Auesburg  and  Lindan.  There- 
upon, the  king  of  Bavaria  was  obliged  to  take  part 
in  the  war  against  Prussia,  in  1806,  and  in  Um  war 
against  Austria,  in  1809,  one  of  the  oonseqnenoes  of 
which  was  the  revolution  of  Tyrol.  After  its  toni- 
nation,  Bavaria  received  important  additMrns,  partly 
at  the  expense  of  Austria,  partly  by  treaties  of  ex- 
change with  Wurtembeig  and  Wuniiarg. 

When,  in  1812,  the  war  between  Fiance  and 
Russia  broke  out,  Bavaria  sent  anew  its  whole  pro- 
portion of  troops  to  the  French  army.  Imignificant 
remains  only  of  the  30,000 Bavarians  returned  in  the 
spring  of  1813.  Maximilian  Joseph,  notwithstsndiM 
this  sacrifice,  placed  fresh  troops  under  the  oommaiid 
of  Napoleon  as  the  protector  of  the  confedefatjon  of 
the  Rhine,  when  the  new  campaign  was  opened,  nrar 
the  close  of  April.  This  army  also  sofferpd  gnat 
losses,  but  distinguished  itself  with  its  wonted  bnvety, 
under  the  command  of  marshal  Oudinot  It  suffefHJ 
particularly  in  the  battles  of  Luckau  and  Grossbeenn 
(1813).  At  this  time,  the  whole  political  system  of 
Bavaria  was  suddenly  changed.  Whilst  the  Fimch 
army  of  observation  was  fonned  at  Wunburg,  under 
Augereau,  a  Bavarian  corps  of  observation  «a« 
pUced  on  the  Inn,  over  against  a  division  of  the 
Austrian  anny.  For  a  long  time,  both  corps  rmain- 
ed  inactive.  The  departure  of  the  corps  of  Aage- 
reau,  by  which  Bavaria  was  exposed  In  its  nM»4 
vulnerable  point,  accelerated  tlie  rrsoliitMin  of  iu 
kin^.  The  Bavarian  general  Wrede  concluded  an 
armistice  with  the  Austrian  general  Frimont,  Odobrr 
6,  at  Ried,  which  was  followed  by  a  prodamatioB, 
October  15,  by  which  tlie  king  of  Bavaria  afaandoDrd 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  turned  his  fioror* 
against  France.  In  this  oonventkm,  his  pnseol  tenv 
tories,  with  full  sovereignty,  were  assured  to  the  king, 
and  a  sufficient  indemnification  for  tliose  lands  which 
should  be  made  over  to  Austria.  At  the  same  tinr, 
Wrede,  as  commander-in-chief,  united  the  Austrian 
corps  with  his  own,  and  turned  the  Bavarian  arms 
against  the  French,  in  the  battle  of  Hanan.  In  1815, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  new  war,  the  pvsent  king, 

'ofthenai 


then  crown-prince,  took  the  command  c 
army.  Meanwhile,  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and, 
more  particularly,  the  preparation  of  the  sfeatnies  of 
the  German  diet  (bs  well  as  the  difirnnit  inleiesla 
originating  from  the  new  European,  and  especially 
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Ibr  new  Gemian  system  of  states),  had  given  sufll- 
civnt  oppofftunitj  to  the  Bavarian  government  for  the 
development  of  its  system  of  dipiomaqr*  Bavaria 
has  jesiuju&ly  maintained  its  station  as  an  independent 
sovereign  state.  Since  1825,  Bavaria  has  been  under 
the  government  of  Loois  {.,  the  most  liberal  of  the 
Gemuui  princes.    He  has  hitherto  acted  with  much 

Bavaria  was  erected  into  a  kinvdom  in  1805,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  mast  considenibTe  of  the  secondary 
ttam  of  Europe.  It  is  composed  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  ciides  of  Bavaria  and  Franconia,  part  of  Sua- 
bia,  and,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Riiine,  embraces  the 
grrater  part  of  that  portion  of  the  circle  of  Upper 
Rhine  incloded  in  the  late  French  department  of 
Mont  Tonnerre.  Exclusive  of  the  part  west  of  the 
Rhine,  it  is  bounded  N.  by  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Hesse- 
CasMfl,  and  the  Saxon  principalities  of  Meiningen, 
llUdboigfaausen,  Coburg,  and  Reuss,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony ;  E.  and  S.  by  Austria,  and  W.  by 
Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

The  kin|^iom  of  Bavaria  is  divided  into  the  eight 
following  circles  >-Iser,  Upper  Maine,  Lower  Maine, 
Krtat,  V&gen,  Upper  Danube,  Lower  Danube,  Rhine. 
The  last  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Rliine.— 
This  kingdom  contains  32.000  square  miles  and 
3jM[ifiOO  inliabitants.  Its  army  is  53,900  strong,  of 
wboB  35,800  form  the  seventh  corns  tTarmee  (a  the 
itttmmn  confederacy.  Its  public  oebt  amounted,  in 
Sept.,  1884,  to  103,157,859  florins ;  the  mcome  was, 
at  tlie  same  time,  29,132,260  florins.  The  present 
kiqg,  Louis,  endeavours,  with  much  seal,  to  intn>- 
dace  economy  into  the  expenses  of  the  government : 
he  has  diminished  the  standing  army,  and  dischai^ged 
nany  oflkxrs  from  the  dvil  government 

The  various  inhabitants  of  this  country  differ  very 
moch  in  their  character,  the  Bavarian,  from  the 
high  lands  near  Tyrol,  and  the  Franconian,  in  the 
DQitb  part  of  the  k'mgdom,  being  as  unlike  as  any 
two  Germans  probably  can  be;  and  the  different 
parte  of  this  young  kingdom  have  been  so  recently 
united,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  of  any  charac- 
ter aa  conunon  to  its  inhabitants.  The  native  of 
I'pprr  Bavaria  is  hardy,  laborious,  short  in  stature. 
5ba7  portions  of  the  population  are  distinguished  by 
aardhanical  talent.  The  excellence  of  Frauenhofer's 
telescopes  and  Bader's  rail-road  is  generally  known. 
Municb  and  Nuremberg  have,  in  recent  times,  pro- 
dnord  more  philosophical  instruments  than  any  other 
two  dties  in  Germany.  (See  Munich,)  The  manu- 
fiKtores  of  Bavaria  include  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton 
doUia,  iron,  fire-arms,  and  other  articles,  designed 
diirij  for  the  supply  of  domestic  wants.  Ulass, 
|iaper,  clocks,  and  hanlware  are  also  made  in  several 
ci  the  prindpal  towns.  The  common  language  of 
Ravaria,  of  course,  is  German ;  but  the  dialects  vary 
noch,  from  the  strong  Franconian  spoken  in  Wurs- 
burw  to  the  broad  Swiss  dialect  in  Lindau.  At  the 
bnd  of  each  of  the  circles,  into  which  the  kingdom 
n  divided,  stands  a  general  commissioner  {General 
Kreitt&mmiesatr),  with  great  power,  chiefly  of  an 
rspcaUve  cfaaiacter.  All  the  lower  courts,  municipal 
manomies,  village  officers,  &c.,  are  under  his  oon- 
troL  The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  high  court  of  ap- 
peal {06er  JppeUatmu  GericAi)  at  Munich ;  also  a 
ooart  of  Bpp^  for  each  circle,  and  the  inferior 
ODorts.  The  Cfdexjurii  Bavariei  has  been  in  force 
ainoe  Jaa.  1,  1811.  The  penal  code  is  now  under 
rrvision.  A  complete  oooe  is  also  in  preparation. 
^Ve  Femerhaek.)  The  executive  consists  ot  a  privy 
rooadl,  called  Geheime  Bath,  composed  of  four 
miMMUii  of  state,  the  four  crown-offioers,  and  from 
twpjve  to  sixteen  ocher  members,  who  deliberate  in 
three  seciioos  on  the  affiiirs  of  the  kingdom.  The 
a&ire  of  the  Gatbolict  ui  the  kingdom  are  reguUted 


by  the  concordat  concluded  with  Pius  VIL,  Jan.  5, 
1817,  which,  in  1821,  was  promulgated  as  the  law  of 
the  land.  Those  of  the  Protestants  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  general  consistory.  The  two  sects  live 
without  contention.  The  circumstance  that  the 
queen  of  the  late  king  was  a  Protestant  (as  is  also 
the  present  queen,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken) 
had  a  most  beneficial  influence.  In  the  smaller 
council  of  the  German  diet,  Bavaria  has  the  third 
place,  and  in  the  plenum  has  four  votes.  (See  Ger- 
man Confederacy.)  Education  made  much  progn  ss 
under  the  government  of  the  late  Maximilian  Joseph, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  present  king,  who 
has  manifested  liberal  views,  on  many  occasions, 
more  openly  than  any  prince  of  the  continent  now 
living,  will  continue  to  give  it  tlie  aid  of  the  goveni- 
ment.  Many  seminaries  for  the  training  of  instruc- 
tors have  been  erected,  and  the  academy  of  sciences 
at  Munich,  with  the  three  universities  at  Munich, 
Wunburg,  and  Erlangen,  produce  the  best  results. 
(See  Municht  H^urzhirg,  and  Erlangen.)  The  first 
of  these  universities  contains  nearly  2000  students, 
whilst  the  medical  department  of  Wunbuiv  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  first  in  Europe.  Agriculture  and 
industry  in  general  have  received,  since  the  reign  of 
Maximilian,  much  attention.  Several  institutions  for 
promoting  them  have  been  established,  including 
agricultural  seminaries,  in  which  those  young  men 
who  prepare  themselves  for  village  schoolmasters 
learn  gardening,  &c.  A  festival  was  instituted  by 
Maximilian,  generally  called  the  October  festwalt  at 
which  prises  are  assigned,  bv  order  of  the  king,  for 
the  best  specimens  of  agricultural  produce,  the  best 
cattle,  &c  There  are  also  races  connected  with  tliis 
celebration.  The  present  king,  when  crown>prince, 
was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  still  affords 
them  much  encouragemenL  As  Bavaria  is  entirely 
an  inland  country,  and  has  no  great  river  crossing  i^ 
its  commercial  resources  could  be  fully  developed 
only  in  case  of  a  perfectly  free  uiteroourse  between 
all  the  German  states  *,  to  obtain  which,  efibrts  have 
several  times  been  made,  but,  unhappily,  in  vain.  A 
great  canal,  near  Nuremberg,  has  been  sometunes 
spoken  of,  to  unite,  by  means  of  small  riven,  Uie 
Rhine  and  Danube,  a  work  begun  by  Chariemagne : 
the  traces  of  his  work,  still  remaining,  are  called 
foesa  Carolina :  but  the  expense  would  be  great  for 
so  small  a  kingdom,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  commerce  carried  on  in  this  way  would  be  con  • 
siderable,  depending,  as  it  would,  upon  so  many 
governments,  from  the  Turkish  to  that  of  Hoi- 
und.— According  to  Rudhart,  Bavaria  contahis 
1384  noble  fiuniiups.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  branch 
of  industry.    Bavarian  beer  is  excellent 

Bavaria^  consHtuHon  of.  Like  most  of  the  statrs 
of  the  middle  ages,  Bavaria  had  its  constitution.  No 
other  state  of  Germany  has  so  complete  a  collectioii 
of  works  rehiting  to  its  ancient  form  of  goveniment. 
The  estates  consisted,  as  usual,  of  the  three  classes— 
the  prdates,  among  whom  the  university  had  the  first 
rank;  the  nobility,  and  the  buivesses.  Their  privi. 
leges  were  great,  but  were  early  lost  by  dissension 
among  Uiemselves.  The  last  diet  was  holdeo  in  1669. 
A  committee  of  the  estates  arrocated  the  privileges 
belonging  to  the  whole  body;  the  secularintion  of 
the  eoslesiastical  establishments,  in  1803,  mrde  the 
old  constitution  st'dl  more  ineflbaent,  and,  in  1808, 
the  system  of  tlM  estates  was  abolished ;  but  an 
order  was  issued.  May  1  of  the  same  year,  instituting 
a  new  constitution.  The  king  of  Bavaria  pvas  Uie 
fir^  among  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  to  fulfill  Uie 
promise  contained  in  the  thirteenth  article  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  German  confederation,  which  as- 
sures the  people  that  they  shall  receive  constitutional 
forms  of  govemmenu    The  king  promulgated  tiia 
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new  representattTe  consUbiUon,  May  26, 1818.  The 
system  of  the  two  chambers  has  been  adopted.  The 
chamber  of  peers,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Bavaria. 
RekhM  Rathe  (counsellors  of  the  realm),  consists  of 
the  princes,  the  crown-officers,  two  archbishops,  the 
sixteen  seniors  of  the  fiamilies  which  were  formerly 
members  of  the  German  empire,  one  bishop,  appoint- 
ed by  the  king,  the  president  of  the  Protestant  con- 
sistory, besides  fifteen  hereditary  peers,  and  twelve 
who  hold  their  stations  for  life,  chosen  by  the  king. 
The  lower  chamber  consists  of  fourteen  representa- 
tives of  the  lower  nobility,  one  representative  of  each 
of  the  three  universities  of  the  kingdom,  nine  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Catholic,  and  five  of  the  Protestant 
^^^1  ^"^^  ^^  Munich,  one  of  Augsburg,  one  of 
Nuremberg,  twenty-four  of  all  the  other  cities  and 
market-places,  and  fifty- six  of  the  land-owners  (not 
noblemen).  The  elections  in  the  cities  are  badly 
conducted,  as  they  are  in  the  bands  of  the  city  coun- 
cils, the  mayors,  &c.  Another  great  fiiult  is,  that 
the  amount  of  property  required  in  a  representative 
is  so  great,  that  whole  districts  are  excluded  from 
representation.  The  rights  which  the  representa. 
tives  have  are  not  altogether  insignificant ;  yet  there 
are  many  other  things  wanted,  as  a  perfectly  firee 
press,  aiid  many  real  guamntees  of  fireedom,  before 
we  can  speak  of  it  as  actually  existing  in  Bavaria. 
The  ministers  are  responsible,  and  yet  their  power  is 
unconstitutionally  groit.  It  would  not  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  Bavarian  government  to  do  any  thing 
they  pleased,  without  encountering  many  oonstitu- 
tioiml  obstacles.  The  first  meeting  of  the  represen- 
tatives was  held,  Feb.  4, 1810.  There  is  one  repre- 
sentative  for  about  35,000  souls.  The  constitution 
is  a  granted  one,  vis.  given  by  the  king,  not  a  com- 
pact oetween  two  parties,  the  people  SoA  the  ruler. 
It  nromises  liberty  and  equal  rights  to  all  religions, 
and  also  freedom  of  the  press,  which,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  called  truly  tree.  Bond-service  is  abo- 
li^ed.  The  king  appoints  the  president  of  the  re- 
presentatives. 

Bavius,  Marcus,  and  Mjkvius;  still  notorious  as 
two  miserable  poets  and  presumptuous  critics,  sati- 
rized by  Virgil. 

Baxter,  Andrew ;  an  ingenious  philosopher  and 
metaphysician.  He  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and 
was  educated  at  King*s  college  in  that  city;  aflter 
which  he  was  employed  as  a  private  tutor.  About 
1730,  he  published  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Human  Soul ;  wherein  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul 
is  evinced  from  the  Principles  of  Reason  and  Philo- 
sophy. This  work  was  applauded  by  Warburton, 
and  obtained  for  the  author  a  high  reputation; 
though  his  arguments,  which  are  founded  on  the 
vis  inertia  of  matter,  have  since  been  controverted 
by  Hume  and  Colin  Maclaurin.  In  1741,  he  went 
abroad  with  one  of  his  pupils,  and  remained  for  some 
years  at  Utrecht,  where  he  contracted  an  acquain- 
tance with  some  of  the  Dutoh  literati.  He  returned 
to  l^cotland  in  1747,  and  resided  at  Whittingham,  in 
East  Lothian,  where  he  died  in  1750,  aged  sixty- 
three.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  treatise,  en- 
titled Mutho  nve  Cotmotheoria  puerilis  Dialogusy 
which  be  afterwards  translated  mto  English,  and 
published  in  2  vols.  12mo. 

Baxtkr,  Richard,  the  most  eminent  of  the  English 
nonconforming  divines  of  the  17th  century,  was  Dom 
in  the  village  of  Rowton,  in  Sbiopshire,  m  1G15. 
The  example  of  his  &ther,  who  was  accused  of 

fiuritanittn,  gave  him  a  serious  turn  very  early  in 
ife.  After  receiving  his  education,  he  was  sent  to 
London,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
master  of  the  revels ;  but  he  soon  returned  into  the 
country  with  a  view  to  study  divinity,  and,  in  1638, 
received  ordination  in  the  church  of  England.    The 


imposition  of  the  oath  of  universal  approfaation  of  tl;e 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  diurch  of  EngtanJ, 
usually  termed  the  et  eatera  oath,  detached  him  and 
many  others  from  the  establishment.  When  the  civii 
war  broke  out,  he  sided  with  the  pariiamcnt,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  accepted  the  appoiutmem 
of  chaplain  to  colonel  Whalley^s  regiment.  He  is 
said  to  have  been,  the  whole  of  this  time,  a  friend  Ut 
the  establishment^  according  to  his  own  natioos,  and 
to  have  repressed  sectaries  as  much  as  he  was  aUe. 
In  1647*  he  retired,  in  consequence  of  ill  health, 
from  his  military  chaphiinship,  and,  when  he  re- 
covered, opposed  the  measures  of  those  in  powi^r, 
and  preached  ursently  against  the  covenant.  He 
even  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  soldiery  not 
to  encounter  the  Scottish  troops  who  came  into 
the  kingdom  with  Charies  II.,  and  hesitated  not  to 
express  an  open  dislike  to  the  usuipaiian  of  Crom- 
well, whom  he  told,  in  a  conference  rerj  cfaarader- 
istic  of  both  parties,  that  the  people  of  England 
deemed  the  ancient  monarchy  a  ble«inr.  The  6ct 
is,  that  B.,  with  many  more  lealoos  rengioiis  paiti- 
sans,  held  dvil  liboty  to  be  of  secondary  conaequrnoe 
to  wiwt  he  esteemed  true  religion,  and  appears,  fran 
the  tenor  of  a  sermon  whidi  he  preached  before 
Cromwell,  to  have  deemed  the  toleretioo  of  separa- 
tists and  sectaries  the  grand  evil  of  his  govcfimiciic. 
After  the  restoreti<m,  he  was  made  one  of  the  klv's 
chaplains,  and  a  commissioner  d  the  Savoy  conlr- 
rence,  to  draw  up  the  reformed  liturgy.  TIms  aaire 
persecution  of  tne  Nonconfonnists  sooo  followed; 
and,  upon  the  passing  of  the  act  against  oonvoitides* 
he  retired,  and  preacned  more  or  less  openly,  as  the 
act  was  more  or  less  rigidly  enforoed.  After  the 
accession  of  James  11.,  !n  1685,  he  was  arrested  for 
some  passages  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  supposed  hostile  to  episcopacy,  and  was  tried 
for  sedition.  The  violence  of  Jefferies,  who  wnold 
neither  hmr  the  accused  nor  his  counsel,  produuwl  a 
verdict  of  guilty  on  the  most  frivoloos  groondsL  He 
was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisoiuaesit  and  a 
heavy  penalty,  which,  after  a  short  ooufinement,  the 
king  remitted,  probably  with  some  degree  of  com- 
punction for  the  manner  of  its  inflictioo.  Henoefor- 
ward,  B.  lived  in  a  retired  manner  till  his  death,  in 
1691.  His  wife  cheerfully  shared  all  his  sattmofn 
on  the  score  of  conscience,  both  in  and  out  of  prison. 
The  character  of  B.  was  formed  by  his  ag«  ;  his  bS- 
ing  was  subtile  and  controversial  theology  ;  his  rz> 
ceilence,  practical  piety.  In  divinity,  he  sought  to 
establish  a  resting-place  between  strict  C^riimm 
and  high-church  Anninianism,  by  the  ■itiuMM^Mi  of 
election,  and  the  rejection  of  reprobation.  Chrsu 
he  considered,  died  for  some  especially,  and  for  tii 
generally;  that  is  to  say,  all  possess  the  means  of 
salvation.  A  body  called  Baxterians  long  aeknow- 
ledged  these  distinctions,  and  the  nononsdRDnnlst 
cl^^v  after  the  revolution,  were  divided  Imwtiru 
this  hody,  the  pure  Calvinists,  and  the  high-dimth 
passive-obedient  Arminians.  B.  was  a  vahnainaiB 
writer :  his  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  and  the  Gall  to 
the  Unconverted,  have  been  extraordinarily  papular. 
Batadeer,  in  the  East  Indies;  young  gins,  from 
ten  to  seventeen  yean  of  age,  who  are  mstnicicd  in 
dancing,  singing,  and  acting  little  plays.  They  mtr 
under  Uie  care  of  matrons,  who  are  expefiencrd  in 
all  female  arts,  and  particnJariy  in  that  of  pteastpr. 
These  select  from  the  lowest  classes  of  the  prrftTr 
the  most  beautifol  girls,  of  seven  or  eight  yeai^  U 
age,  secure  them,  by  inoculation,  from  the  dlsl^eurin« 
consequences  of  the  small -pox,  and  instnirt  them  « 
all  the  arts  of  their  profession,  the  objt^  of  whkh  » 
to  amuse  tlie  rich,  and  minister  to  their  (aftiiacKw 
Their  presence  is  considered  necessary,  even  ai  the 
smallest  entertainments.     If  any  of  the  ffKtMJOun 
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i'sim  to  beoome  better  acquainted  witli  the  talents 
uf  a  tnjadeer,  only  a  hint  is  needed.  For  a  girl  of 
(he  greatest  attractions,  the  matron  to  whom  she 
beJoo/^s  reofires  a  hundred  rupees  for  an  eveninff, 
and  as  much  for  a  night,  besiaes  a  present  for  the 
girl.  After  their  seventeenth  year,  when  their  first 
dianu  bare  fiided,  they  retire  to  a  pagoda  (the 
tfmple  of  their  idols),  under  the  protection  of  the 
Bninins,  but  not,  like  public  girls  in  Europe,  to 
brcome  devotees.  They  continue  to  exercise  their 
proffssion  in  the  temple,  and  what  they  gain  belongs 
to  the  Biamins,  who  sire  them  food  and  shelter. 
Their  profession  Is  not  Uiought  infiunous  in  India. 

Bataio,  or  St  Salvador  ;  a  town  of  Cuba,  on  a 
rivrr  whidi  forms  a  port  on  the  S.  £.  coast;  520 
nules  E.  S.  E.  Havannah;  Ion.  76*  6&  W.;  lat 
SO*  KT  N*.;  population  estimated  at  12,000.  The 
town  is  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  port.  It 
fires  name  to  a  channel  situated  between  the  main 
find  of  Cuba  and  the  islands  called  the  Queen's 
(iardeiu. 

Bayasd,  James  A.,  an  eminent  American  lawyer 
sod  Dolitician,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  1767. 
His  dasrical  education  was  oompletea  at  Princeton 
ooUege.  In  the  year  1784,  he  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  law,  and,  on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  settled 
in  the  state  of  Delaware,  where  he  soon  acquired 
comiderable  piBCtioe  and  reputation.  A  few  years 
after  he  reached  his  majority,  he  was  elected  a  re- 
pmeotatlve  of  Delaware  in  Commss.  The  first 
ooca^oo,  00  which  he  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self, was  the  impeacJiment  of  William  Blount,  a 
mator  of  the  United  States.  Mr  B.  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  eleven,  who  were  selected,  by 
the  boose  of  representatives,  to  conduct  that  impeach- 
neoL  He  took  the  diief  and  a  very  brilliant  part 
is  the  discMBiion  oi  the  constitutional  questions  which 
tioie  oot  of  the  soooessfiil  plea  of  the  accused  to  the 
jarisdktloo  of  the  senate.  At  an  eariy  period  of  his 
politkal  career,  president  Adams  offered  him  the 
IM>1  of  envoy  to  the  French  republic,  which  praden- 
tiil  reasons  indnced  him  to  dedfaie.  Mr  B.  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  fedcfal  party  in  congress  at  the 
qwdi  of  the  election  of  Mr  JeHerson  to  the  oflbx  of 
pfvsident  In  tlie  memoreble  contest  in  the  bouse 
of  npreseotatives,  which  was  produced  by  the  equa- 
lity of  votes  lur  Mr  Jelbnon  and  colonel  Burr,  he 
inally  prevailed  upon  his  political  coai^utofs  to  adopt 
the  mode  of  proceraing  which  enablecf  the  friends  of 
Mr  Jeflimon  to  triumpn.  Hostile  as  he  was  to  that 
ititranan,  and  mudi  as  he  had  reason  to  expect  of 
(wnooal  advantage  fitm  a  difiRnnent  issue,  he  sacri- 
ioed  oaity  feeling  and  ambitious  hope,  when  he  per- 
cfind  that  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  stability 
of  the  ffjnstitiition  might  be  endangered  by  oootfaiu- 
iag  the  straggle.  In  no  debate  <^the  house  did  Mr 
B.  Aspiay  lus  genins  more  than  in  thai  whidi  pre- 
(vded  the  repMl,  in  March  1806,  of  the  judidary 
Ul  A  volume  of  the  speeches  w^wera  delivered 
m  this  ftmoos  oontroveny  ha^^ieen  published.  It 
«ti  ahuoit  nrivenally  conceded  that  he  was  the 
•Ucst  adfodte  of  the  system  or  organisation  iriiich 
*M  destroyed.  He  continued  in  tm  house  of  repre- 
valMives  after  the  chance  of  administration,  always 
toa^kmm  fat  his  soumf  principles,  constant  acute- 
>««,  extensive  knowledge,  and  manly,  copious  elo- 
qwooa.  Bkcied  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
by  the  legialatare  of  Delaware,  he  displayed,  fbr 
w«ml  years,  in  that  assembly,  the  same  talents  and 
pttriotiaB.  In  1812,  be  strenuously  opposed  the 
ttrchntion  of  war  with  Great  Britahi.  President 
MadboB  selcetcd  him  as  one  of  theooramiSBioners  to 
tim  for  penes  under  the  pralfered  mediation  of  the 
napctor  Alcnnder  of  Russia.  He  embaitcd  on  this 
D,  which  had  not  been  sought  nor 


expected  by  himself  or  liis  friends  for  him,  from  the 
port  of  Phihidelphia,  May  8,  1813,  and  arrived  at 
St  Petersburg  in  July  of  that  year.  The  absence  of 
the  emperor  prevented  the  transaction  of  any  business, 
and,  when  all  hope  of  advancing  the  main  object 
seemed  idle,  Mr  B.  proceeded  (January,  1814)  by 
land  to  Holland.  There  he  learned  the  willingness 
of  the  British  court  to  treat  directly  with  the  Ameri- 
can envoys.  Previously  to  the  arrival  of  his  col- 
leagues, who,  in  consequence  of  this  annunciation, 
were  despatched  by  the  American  goveniment,  lie 
visited  Enghmd.  At  the  proper  period,  he  repaired 
to  Ghent,  which  was  ultimately  chosen  as  the  scene 
of  the  negotiations  which  terminated  in  the  treaty 
that  bears  the  name  of  that  place.  His  share  in  the 
oral  discussions  and  the  written  correspondence  with 
the  British  plenipotentiaries  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  task 
of  negotiation.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  business, 
he  made  a  Journey  to  Paris*  where  he  remained  until 
he  heard  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  of  his 
appointment  as  envov  to  the  court  of  St  Petersburg. 
This  he  promptly  declined.  It  was  his  intention, 
however,  to  go  to  England,  in  order  to  co-operate  hi 
the  formation  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  British 
cabinet,  as  he  was  included  in  the  commission  sent 
for  that  purpose ;  but  an  alarming  illness  put  an  end 
to  every  plan,  except  that  of  refilling  his  home  as 
early  as  possible.  He  embarked  at  Havre  in  May, 
1816,  in  a  state  of  the  most  painful  debility,  suffieved 
unfortunate  delays  in  the  voyage,  and  arrived  hi  the 
United  States  only  to  Ae  in  the  arms  of  his  fiunily.— 
Mr  B.  was  a  logician  d  the  fint  order,  possessed  a 
rich  and  ready  elocution,  and  commanded  attention 
as  well  by  his  fine  countenance  and  manly  person,  as 
his  cogent  reasoning  and  comprehensive  views.  He 
acquired  a  reputation,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  political 
orator,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  any  one  of  his  Ame- 
rican contemporaries. 

Bayaxd,  Pierre  du  Terrail,  chevalier  de,  called 
the  knight  wUhoui  fear  and  wUhotU  reproach^  bom 
in  1476,  hi  the  castle  of  Bayard,  near  Grenoble,  was 
one  of  the  most  spotless  characters  of  the  middle 
ages.  He  was  sunple  and  modest ;  a  true  friend  and 
tender  lover;  pious,  humane,  and  magnanimous. 
The  fiunily  of  Termil,  to  which  he  belonged,  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Dauphin^,  and  was  cele- 
brated for nobili^ and  valour.  YoungB.,  educated 
under  the  eyes  en  his  uncle,  George  of  Terrail,  bishop 
of  Grenoble,  eariy  imbibed,  in  the  school  of  this  wor- 
thy prehite,  the  virtues  which  distinguished  him 
afterwards.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  received 
among  the  pages  (^  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  ally  of 
France.  Chalnes  VIII.,  who  saw  bun  at  Lvons,  In 
the  suite  of  this  prince,  was  struck  with  the  dextertty 
with  which  the  youth  managed  his  horse:  he  begged 
hhn  of  the  duke,  and  committed  him  to  the  care  of 
Paul  fji  Luxemburg,  count  de  Ligny.  The  tourna- 
ments were  his  first  field  of  glory. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  ne  accompanied  Charles 
VIII.  to  Italy,  and  distinguished  hhnself  greatly  fai 
the  battle  at  Verona,  where  he  took  a  standard.  At 
the  beghining  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  in  a  battle 
near  Milan,  he  pursued  Uie  fugitives  with  sudi  eager- 
ness, that  he  entered  the  city  with  them,  and  was 
taken  prisoner.  Ludovioo  Sfem  returned  him  his 
arms  and  his  horse,  and  dismissed  hfan  wfthout  ran- 
som. Whilst  the  Fk«9ich  were  in  Apulia,  B.defipated 
a  Spanish  corps,  and  made  their  leader,  don  Alonao 
de  Sotonayor,  prisoner.  He  treated  him  wHh  gene- 
rositv.  Sotomayor,  however,  not  only  violated  Ua 
parole  by  fi%ht,  but  calumniated  B.,  who,  aocordtor 
to  the  custom  of  that  time,  challenged  him,  and 
kttled  him.  Afterwards,  like  Hontins  Codes,  ha 
defended  a  bridge  over  the  Garigliano  fltngly  agafaist 
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the  Spaniards,  and  saved  the  French  army  by  check- 
ing the  advance  of  the  victorious  enemy.  For  this 
exploit,  he  received  as  a  coat  of  anns  a  porcupine, 
with  the  motto,  Fires  agnUnit  unut  habei.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  equally  against  the  Genoese  and 
the  Venetians.  When  Julius  II.  declared  himself 
against  France,  6.  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke 
of  Ferrare.  He  did  not  succeed  in  his  plan  of  taking 
the  pop<^  prisoner ;  but  he  refused,  with  indignation, 
an  offer  made  to  betray  him.  Being  severely  wound- 
ed at  the  assault  of  Brescia,  he  was  carried  into  the 
house  of  a  nobleman,  who  had  fled,  and  left  his  wife 
and  two  daughters  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  the 
soldiers.  B.  protected  the  &mily,  refused  the  reward 
of  2500  ducats,  which  they  offered  to  him,  and  re- 
tamed,  as  soon  as  he  was  cured,  into  the  camp  of 
Gaston  de  Foix,  before  Ravenna.  In  an  engagement, 
which  shortly  after  ensued,  he  took  two  standards 
from  the  Spaniards,  and  pursued  the  funtives.  Gas- 
ton, the  hope  of  Ftence,  perished  through  his  neglect 
of  the  advice  of  B.  In  the  retreat  from  Pavia,  B. 
was  again  wounded.  He  was  carried  to  Grenoble ; 
his  li^  was  in  danger.  '<  I  grieve  not  for  death,'' 
he  said,  **  but  to  die  on  my  bed,  like  a  woman.'' 

In  the  war  commenced  by  FenUnand  the  Catholic, 
he  displayed  beyond  the  Pyrenees  the  same  talents, 
Uie  same  heroism,  which  had  distinguished  him  be- 
yond the  Alps.  The  fatal  reverses  which  imbittered 
the  last  years  of  Louis  XII.  only  added  a  brighter 
splendour  to  the  personal  fflory  of  B.  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  in  alliance  wiUi  Ferdinand  and  Maximi- 
lian, threatened  Picardy  in  151S,  and  besieged 
Terouane.  The  French  army  disgracefully  took  to 
flight.  B.,  with  his  accustomed  intrepidity,  made  an 
ineffectual  resistance  to  the  enemy :  overpowered  by 
superior  numbers,  his  troop  was  on  the  point  of  lay- 
ing down  their  arms,  when  B.,  perceiving  an  English 
officer  at  some  distance  from  him,  immediately  gal- 
loped towards  him,  presented  his  sword  to  his  breast, 
and  cried,  <^  Yield,  or  die !"  The  Englishman  sur- 
rendered his  swoid:  B.  immediately  gave  him  his 
own,  saying, "  I  am  Bayard,  and  yoiur  captive,  as  you 
are  mine."  The  boldness  and  ingenuity  of  this  action 
pleased  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England,  who 
decided  that  B.  needed  no  ransom,  ana  that  both 
cap^ves  were  released  from  their  parole. 

When  Francis  I.  ascended  the  throne,  he  sent  B. 
into  Dauphin^,  to  open  for  his  army  a  passage  over 
the  Alps,  and  through  Piedmont.  Prosper  Colonna 
lay  in  wait  for  him  on  his  march,  expecting  to  sur- 
prise him,  but  B.  made  him  prisoner.  This  brilliant 
exploit  was  the  prelude  to  the  battle  of  Marienano, 
in  which  B.,  at  the  side  of  the  king,  peirormed 
wonders  of  bravery,  and  decided  the  victory.  After 
tliis  glorious  day,  Francis  was  knighted  with  the 
sword  of  B.  When  Charles  V.  invaded  Champagne, 
with  a  large  army,  and  threatened  to  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  France,  B.  defended  the  weakly-fortified 
town  of  Menires  against  every  assault,  until  the 
dissensions  of  the  ho£ile  leaders  compelled  them  to 
retreat  B.  was  saluted  in  Paris  as  the  saviour  of  bis 
country :  the  king  bestowed  on  him  the  order  of  St 
Michael,  and  a  company  of  100  men,  which  he  was 
to  command  in  his  own  name— an  honour  which,  till 
then,  had  only  been  conferred  oo  princes  of  the  blood. 
Soon  afterwards,  Genoa  revolted  bom  France :  B.'s 
presence  reduced  it  to  obedience.  But,  afler  the 
surrender  of  Lodi,  fortune  changed,  and  the  French 
troops  were  expelled  from  their  conquests.  Bonnivet 
was  obliged  to  retreat  through  the  valley  of  Aosta ; 
his  rear  was  beaten,  and  hims^  severely  wounded, 
when  the  safety  of  the  army  was  committed  to  B. 
It  was  necessary  to  pass  the  Sesia  in  the  presence  of 
a  superior  enemy,  and  B.,  always  the  last  hi  retraat, 
vigorously  attacked  the  Spaniards,  when  a  stone,  from 


a  blunderbuss,  struck  his  right  side,and  shattcrcd  fab 
beck-bone.  The  hero  fell,  exclaiming,  *'  Jens,  my 
God,  I  am  a  dead  man!"  They  hastened  towvds 
him.  «  Place  me  under  yon  tree,**  he  said,  **  that  1 
may  see  the  enemy."  For  want  of  a  cnidfix,  he 
kissed  the  cross  of  his  sword,  confessed  to  his  squire, 
consoled  his  servants  and  his  friends,  bade  fiuvwrll 
to  his  king  and  his  country,  and  died,  April  ao,  1524, 
surroundra  by  friends  and  enemies,  who  all  shed 
tears  of  admiration  and  grief.  His  body,  which  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  nis  enemies,  was  embalmed 
by  them,  eiven  to  the  French,  and  interred  in  a 
church  of  the  Minorites,  near  Grenoble.    His 


ment  consists  of  a  simple  bust,  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion. See  Hist,  de  P.  Terrail,  dH  le  Chevalier  Bayvr 
sans  Peur  et  sans  BeprocAe,  by  Gayaid  de  BerviUe, 
new  edition,  Paris,  1824. 

Batlb,  Pierre,  author  of  the  Historical  aad  Criti- 
cal Dictionary,  was  bom  at  Carlat,  in  the  coanty  of 
Foix  (Languedoc),  in  1647,  and  received  his  fini  ia- 
struction  from  his  father,  a  Calvinistic  preacher.  He 
gave  early  proofs  of  an  astonishing  memory,  aad  df  a 
singular  vivacity  of  mind.  At  Uie  age  of  nineteen 
years,  he  entered  the  college  of  PiBr-LaorenB,  to 
finish  his  studies.  The  ardour  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  them  weakened  his  constitntioo.  All 
books  were  eageriy  devoured  by  him ;  his  taste  for 
logic  led  him  particuhurly  to  stndy  religkNB  cxaitro- 
versies,  but  Amyot's  Plutarch  and  Mootaupoe  weiv 
his  favourite  works.  The  latter  encooiagedT  without 
doubt,  his  inclination  to  scepticism ;  pecfaaps  hach 
contributed  to  give  to  his  style  that  vivacity,  that 
boldness  of  expression,  and  antique  oolourins,  so  ob- 
servable in  it  In  Toulouse,  he  studied  pmloeophy 
with  the  Jesuits.  The  aiguments  of  his  professor^ 
and,  still  more,  his  firiendly  discussioos  with  a  Catho- 
lic priest,  who  dwelt  near  him,  confirmed  his  doofacs 
of  the  orthodoxy  of  Protestantism,  so  that  he  resolv- 
ed to  change  his  reb'gion.  His  oonvcrsion  was  a 
triumph  to  the  Catholics.  His  &mily»  however, 
tried  all  means  to  regain  him,  and  after  seveoteen 
months  he  returned  to  his  old  fiiith.  In  onlrr  10 
escape  finom  the  punishment  of  perpetual  exoosaam- 
nication,  which  the  Catholic  church  then  pnmoaaced 
against  apostates,  he  went  to  Geneva,  and  thcsce 
to  Copet,  where  count  Dohna  intrusted  him  with  the 
education  of  his  sons,  and  where  he  studied  the  phi- 
losophy of  Des  Cartes.  But,  after  some  yean,  he 
returned  to  France,  and  settled  in  Roncn,  where  he 
was  employed  in  teaching.  From  thence  he  weot  to 
Paris,  where  the  society  c^  learned  men  Indeainified 
him  tor  the  fatigues  of  an  occupation  to  which  he  wa» 
obliged  to  submit  for  the  third  time. 

In  1675,  he  obtained  the  philosophical  dmir  at 
Sedan,  where  he  taught  with  distin^kn  ontU  the 
suppression  of  this  acwlemy  in  1681.  He  was  afirr- 
waras  invited  to  discharge  the  same  duties  at  Rotter- 
dam. The  appeanince  of  a  comet,  in  1680,  which 
occasioned  an  almost  univenal  alarm,  induced  hmi  to 
publish,  in  1682,  his  PensSes  dipenes  eur  Is  Cbmete^ 
a  work  full  of  learning,  in  which  he  discnssed  varioas 
subjects  of  metaphysics,  morals,  theolqgy,  hisuvy,  and 
politics.  It  was  followed  by  his  Critspm  gemermie  d^ 
i*Hist&ire  du  Calvinisme  de  Maimiemrg.  This  «ark« 
received  with  eoual  approbation  by  tl^  OMholiesand 
Protestants,  ana  esteemed  br  Maimboofg  hiiDaell« 
excited  the  jealousy  of  his  ooUea|nie,  the  theologiaB 
Jurieu,  whose  Refuiatkm  dm  P,  Mtdmbomg  hadaoa 
succeeded,  and  involved  B.  in  many  dispalea.  He 
afterwards  undertodka  periodical  warkf  NmntOm  deim 
ReinihlifuedesLeUres,inieSA,  A  letter Iram  Rome, 
putklished  in  this  work,  excited  the  dispifaian.  of  the 
queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  caused  two  violeat 
letters  to  be  sent  to  him.  B,  apologiwdy  aad  hat 
excuses  so  perfectly  satisfied  the  queco,  thai  fium 
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ut  lime  she  kept  up  a  literary  conrespomlence  with 

The  death  of  his  &ther  and  of  his  two  brothers, 
tKher  with  the  religious  persecutions  in  France, 
^iMxd  him  to  undertake  his  Commentaire  phUoto- 
<vve  sttr  cet  Parotes  deFEvangUe;  CknUrains-len 
rm/rer ;  which,  in  regard  to  style  and  tone,  is  not 
Nthy  of  him.  B.  himself  was  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ife  it ;  but  Jurieu,  who  probably  recognised  its 
\iiOT  hj  the  seal  with  which  toleration  is  defended 
this  work,  attacked  it  with  violence.  His  hatred 
ly  waited  for  a  pretence  to  break  out  against  B. ;  he 
uid  it  in  the  Avis  aux  Befugies^  a  work  in  which 
'  Protestants  are  treatea  with  little  ceremony, 
ripu  not  acdy  accused  B.  of  being  the  author  of  this 
rk  (which  certainly  is  not  his),  but  also  of  being 
'.  soul  of  a  party  devoted  to  France,  in  opposition 
Che  Protestants  and  allied  powers.  B.  repelled 
se  charges  la  two  publications ;  but  the  calumny 
vaUed.  In  1693,  the  magistrates  of  Rotterdam 
kireJ  him  from  hb  office,  loid  forbade  him  to  give 
lau-  iiistructi<ML 

ie  now  devoied  all  his  attention  to  the  composition 
us  Dietionnaire  hitU/rique  ei  crUique,  which  he  first 
iii.«hed  in  1696,  in  two  vols.,  fol.    This  was  the 

work  which  appeared  under  his  name.  Jurieu 
o^  him  anew,  and  caused  the  consistory,  in 
ch  he  had  the  greatest  influence,  to  make  a  severe 
ck  upon  him.  6.  promised  to  remove  every 
^  which  the  consistory  deemed  offensive ;  but, 
ng  the  pabljc  had  other  views,  and  preferring 
rr  the  satisfiiction  of  his  readers  than  that  of  his 
[es  iie  left  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
e»s  unaltered.  He  found  two  new  enemies  in 
peloi  and  Le  Clerc,  who  both  attacked  his 
poo :  otiiers  persecuted  him  as  the  enemy  of  his 
and  his  new  country.  These  contests  increased 
twidiiy  infirmities.  His  lungs  became  inflamed ; 
he  wus  unwilling  to  use  any  medical  applications 
nst  a  dtsoider  wnich  he  considered  as  hereditary 
incurable.  He  died,  so  to  roeak,  with  the  pen 
>  liand,  in  1706,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years. 
Bayie,''  says  Voltaire,  ^  is  the  first  of  logicians 
trppiics.  His  greatest  enemies  must  confess  that 
p  IS  not  a  line  in  his  works  which  contains 
l^n  aspeisioa  of  Christianity ;  but  his  warmest 
r<ist»  must  acknowledge,  that  there  is  not  a  cage 
'»'  cuatroversiai  writings  which  does  not  lead  the 
f>x  tu  doubt,  and  often  to  scepticism.^'  He  com- 
i  hini'seif  to  Homer's  cloud-compelling  Jupiter, 
f  calenl,**  he  says,  **  consists  in  raising  doubts ; 
hpy  ar«  only  doubts.**  The  confidence  of  most 
o^ians  induced  him  to  undertake  to  prove  that 
"A  points  aie  not  so  certain  and  so  evident  as 

imagined.  But  he  gradually  passed  these 
f :  his  penetration  caused  him  to  doubt  even  the 
imi  penally  acknowledged  facts.  Yet  he  never 
kf^  the  ereat  principles  of  morality.  Though 
imiraUe  logician,  he  was  so  little  acquainted 
physics,  that  even  the  discoveries  of  Newton 

unknown  to  him.    His  style  is  natural  and 

hut  oiken  prolix,  careless,  and  incorrect.  He 
•!f  calls  his  Dietkmnaire  '*  um  compilation  in- 
•  drs  passages  eousus  d  la  queue  lea  uns  des 
r."  IHTlthout  assenting  implicitly  to  this  modest 
r^mU  w^e  most  confess  that  the  articles,  in  them- 
I,  are  of  little  value,  and  that  they  serve  only 

pr^cext  lor  the  notes,  in  which  the  author 
.  j^  at  the  mme  time,  his  learning  and  the  power 
'i4ifpc.  The  diaracter  of  B.  was  gentle,  ami- 
dl^iotensted,  highly  modest,  and  peaceable: 
^oted  himself  entirely  to  literature.  The  most 
«ed  etlitlon  of  his  DkHtmnaire  Mstorioue  is  that 
tij,  in  four  vols.,  fi>l.  (an  edition  was  also  printed 
^,  Uie  same  year).    At  the  Hague  appeared 


the  (Euvres  diverses  de  P,  Bayle  (also  four  vols.,  ful.) 
An  edition  of  his  Diet,  hitter, y  in  sixteen  vols.,  printed 
with  great  typographical  beauty,  was  published,,  in 
1820,  }iy  Desoer,  in  Paris :  it  contains  notes,  and  the 
life  of  the  author.  In  the  Disc,  prdimin.,  the  editor 
Beuchot,  reviews  the  eleven  former  editions.  Gotts- 
ched  has  translated  the  Diet,  into  German  (Leipsic, 
1741-44,  four  vols.,  fol.)  An  English  translation, 
with  considerable  additions,  by  Th.  Birch,  Lockman 
and  others,  was  published,  1734-41,  ten  vols.,  fol. 

Baylby,  Richard,  M.D.,  was  bom  at  Fairfield, 
Ck)nnecUcut,  in  the  year  1745.  Having  completed 
his  mediced  studies,  he  went  to  London,  to  attend  the 
lectures  and  hospitals.  After  little  more  than  a 
year's  residence  in  that  city,  he  returned  to  New 
York,  and  commenced  practice  there  in  1772.  At 
this  period,  his  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  then 
prevalent  and  fatal  croup,  which  had  been  treated  as 
the  putrid  sore  throat  Observing  how  &tal  was 
the  use  of  stimulants  and  antiseptics,  he  examined 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  became  convinced 
that  it  was  of  an  inflammatory  character.  He  ac- 
cordingly treated  it  as  such,  with  decided  success, 
and,  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  View  of  the 
Croup,  his  opinions  and  treatment  of  it  were  uni- 
versally adopted.  In  the  autumn  of  1775,  B.  revisit- 
ed IxMKkm,  where  he  n>ent  a  winter,  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  retumeci  to  New  York,  in  the  capacity 
(^surgeon  ih  the  English  army  under  Howe.  He 
resigned  this  post  in  1777,  and,  during  the  rest  of  his 
life,  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the 
same  city.  In  1787,  he  lectured  on  surgery.  In 
1788,  he  lost  his  valuable  collection  in  morbid  anato- 
my, and  some  delicate  preparations,  by  the  violence 
of  the  famous  ^  doctors'  mob,"  who  broke  into  his 
house ,  and  carried  off  and  burned  his  cabinet.  I  n  the 
spring  of  1792,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  anato- 
my in  Colombia  college,  and,  in  1703,  became  pro- 
fessor of  suigery,  which  was  his  favourite  subject 
His  lectures  were  dear,  precise,  and  practical.  As 
an  optician,  he  acquired  great  celebrity,  and  also  as 
an  experienced  ani  successful  lithotomist.  When  the 
yellow  fever  desolated  New  York,  soon  after  the  re- 
volution, doctor  B.  devoted  himself  to  pereonal  atten- 
tion to  the  sick,  and  became  practically  familiar  with 
the  disease,  and  its  most  successful  remedies.  He  like- 
wise uivestigated  its  cause,  and  declared  that  it  was  the 
filth  which  polluted  the  docks  and  some  of  the  streets, 
affirming,  ^^  that  when  a  more  rigid  police  prevailed, 
to  free  the  city  from  nuisances,  no  more  would  be 
heard  of  particular  diseases.'*  In  1797,  he  published 
his  work  On  Yellow  Fever,  wherein  he  proved  the 
malady  to  be  of  local  origin.  So  strong  was  his  belief 
on  this  point,  and  so  clear  his  perception  of  the  cause 
of  the  fever,  that  he  predicted  the  very  spot  where  it 
afterwards  appeared,  in  the  year  1799.  In  the  year 
1795  or  6,  he  was  appointed  health  physician  for  the 
port  of  New  York,  and,  in  1798,  published  Letters 
from  the  Health  Office,  submitted  to  the  New  York 
Common  Council,  being  a  series  of  letters  in  the  years 
1796-7-8.  One  letter,  dated  Dec.  4, 1798,  assigns  the 
reasons  why  the  fever  in  '98  was  more  extensively 
provident  than  in  '95,  6,  or  7,  which  he  considers  to 
oe  the  rains  flooding  large  portions  of  the  city,  its  low 
levels,  new-made  ground,  and  a  hot  sun.— -In  1798, 
a  correspondence  took  place  between  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in  tlie  course  of  which 
a  proposition  was  made  by  the  committee  of  the  latter 
to  that  of  the  former,  soliciting  their  oo-operation  in 
a  memoriad  to  the  general  government  for  a  quaran- 
tine law.  This  gave  doctor  B.,  who  was  on  the  New 
York  committee,  an  opportunity  of  impressing  upon 
the  general  government  the  propriety  of  establishing 
a  hiaretto,  below  and  quite  out  from  the  city  or  port 
of  entry.  He  was  the  person  to.  whom  the  state  of 
3  m>-n2 
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New  York  is,  in  &ct,  chieflj  indebted  for  its  qmran^ 
tine  laws,  although  they  have  since  been  altered  and 
amended.  In  August,  1801,  doctor  B.,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  9S  health  physician,  enjoined  the 
passengen  and  crew  of  an  Irish  emigrant  ship,  afflic- 
ted wiui  the  ship  fever,  to  go  on  shore  to  the  rooms 
and  tents  appointed  for  thrai,  leaving  their  luggage 
behmd.  The  next  morning,  on  going  to  the  hospital, 
he  found  diat  both  crew  and  passengers,  we^,  sick, 
and  dying,  were  huddled  together  in  one  apartment, 
where  they  had  passed  the  night.  He  inoonsidentely 
entered  hito  this  room  before  it  had  been  properly 
ventilated,  but  remained  scarcely  a  moment,  being 
obliged  to  retire  by  a  most  deadly  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  and  violent  pain  in  the  head,  with  which  he 
was  suddenly  seised.  He  returned  home,  and  retired 
to  his  bed,  from  wliich  he  never  rose.  In  the  B&et- 
noon  of  the  seventh  day  following,  he  expired. 

Batonkf.  This  is  the  name  of  the  iron  blade, 
fonned  like  a  dagger,  and  placed  upon  the  musile  of 
the  musket,  whic^  is  Uius  tnnsformed  into  a  thrusting 
weapon.  It  was  probably  invented,  about  1640,  in 
Bayonne,  and  was  used  in  the  Netherhinds,  in  1647, 
but  was  not  universally  introduced  until  after  the  pike 
was  wholly  laid  aside,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.  Since  the  geneial  war  in  Europe,  some 
officers  have  adopted  the  idea  of  former  military  wri- 
ters (for  instance  Guibert),  of  hicraising  the  efficiency 
of  the  bayonet  by  a  more  regular  exercise  of  the  in&n- 
try  in  its  use.  A  Saxon  captain,  von  Selmnits,ha8  the 
merit  of  havhig  first  developed  this  idea  hia  systems^ 
tic  treatise.  ^  The  AH  of  Fighting  wUh  the  Ba^- 
oiui,  by  E.  von  Selmnits,  Dresden,  1825,  with  cop- 
perpbUes.)  As  cavalry  are  often  counted  by  horses, 
infifntry  are  sometimes  counted  by  bayonets. 

Bayonns/  a  well-buiit,  rich,  commercial  city,  the 
hugest  in  the  French  dmrtment  of  the  Lower  Pyre- 
nees, formerly  capital  or  the  district  Labour,  in  Gas- 
cony  (Ion.  1«  24'  W.i  lat  4a>  29^  N.),  at  the  oonflu. 
ence  of  the  Nive  and  the  Adoor,  about  two  miles 
foom  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  has  13,600  hihabitsnts, 
6000  of  whom  live  in  the  suburbs.  The  Nive  and 
the  Adoor  (the  fonner  of  whidi  is  navigable  about 
30,  and  the  latter  70  miles)  form  i^  harbour  capable 
of  admitting  men  of  war  finjm  40  to  50  guns,  but  it 
has  a  difficwt  access.  These  two  rivers  serve  to  con- 
vey timber,  tar,  and  iron  firom  the  Pyrenees  to  B. 
A  citadel,  built  by  Vauban,  on  the  summit  of  an  emi- 
nence in  the  subiub,  commands  the  harbour  and  the 
city.  The  Bishop  of  B.  is  under  the  archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  and  exercises  spiritual  Jurisdiction  over 
three  departments.  The  cathedral  is  a  beautifol  an- 
cient building.  B.  has  oonsidemble  commerce  with 
Spain ;  Frendi  and  foreign  goods  being  exchanged 
for  iron,  iniit,gold,  and  Slver.  B.  is  much  enjpiged 
in  the  cod  and  whale  fishery,  in  which,  before  the 
revolution,  30—40  vessels  of  250  tons  burthen  were 
employed.  Masts  and  other  timber  for  ship-building, 
from  the  Pyrenees,  are  exported  to  Brest  and  other 
ports  of  France.  The  hams  of  B.  are  famous.  Its 
wine  and  chocolate  are  shipped  to  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. Among  the  lower  class,  the  ancient  Biscayaa 
or  Basque  huiguage  is  spoken.  Catharine  of  Medids 
had  an  important  interview  with  the  diike  of  Alba  in 
B.,  June  1565.  The  meeting  of  Napoleon  with  the 
king  of  Spabi,  Charles  IV.,  and  the  prince  of  the  As- 
turSs,  also  took  plaiot  here  in  May,  1808,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  two  last  signed  (5th  and  10th 
May)  an  agreement,  by  which  they,  and  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  king,  transfenred  thdr  rights  to  the  Spa- 
nish territories,  hi  Europe  and  India,  to  the  Frendi 
emperor.  Napdeon  convened  a  Spanish  general  Junta 
at  B.,  June  15th,  to  draw  up  a  constitution.  This 
constitution  was  irablished,  Jdy  6,and  Joseph  depart- 
ed, on  Uie  SHh,  from  B.  for  Madrid.  The  convention 


of  B.,  between  the  Poles  and  Fiance,  was  signed  on 
Uie  lOtii  May,  1808.  (See  Schdl's  Tnites  dt  Pmix^ 
vol.  9,  page  28.)  The  tiansactions  at  B.  are  somr  of 
the  most  important  in  Napdeon's  life,  and  disdnsa 
the  wretched  chanoter  of  the  royal  fomily  of  Spain. 

Ba2ar,  Bazaar,  or  Basar  ;  a  marketrplaoe,  m  tlic 
East.  The  word  is  Arabic,  and  originally  deootts 
9ale  ae  exchange.  Some  are  open,  some  covered  with 
lofty  ceilings,  or  domes.  At  the  basan,  or  in  llie 
neighbourhood  of  them,  are  the  coffee  hoosps,  so 
much  frequented  m  Turkey,  Persia,  &c. ;  and,  as  Ifae 
Orientals  live  ahnost  entirely  oat  of  doors,  tlie  faasus 
of  populous  dties,  besides  their  mercsatile  impoftaDoe, 
are  of  consequence  as  places  of  sodal  inttrooorse. 
The  basar  of  Ispahan  is  one  of  the  finest  plaoes  m 
Persia.  That  of  Tauris  is  the  largest  known.  At 
Constantinople  are  two  basan— the  old  and  new  ooe. 
In  the  Oriental  tales— for  histanoe,  hi  the  Arabian 
Nightsr-4he  basan  occupy  a  very  coBspicooosplaop. 
Since  the  system  of  credit  is  almost  entirely  anknown 
in  Eastern  trade,  and  all  commefdal  tnnairtinsii 
take  place  m  merchandise  and  money,  the  plaoes 
wliere  this  merdiandise  is  brought  and  changed  firam 
one  owner  to  another  are,  of  course,  rwtj  much  fiv- 
quented.— The  word  bazar  has  been  used,  in  noent 
times,  also,  in  Europe,  to  denominate  a  markcCplnoe. 

BxAOOif .    See  Signals,  and  lAghihtmse. 

Bragix  ;  a  spedes  of  the  genus  deg,  kept  enCirdy 
for  hunthig  hares.  They  are  small,  and  moch  in- 
ferior to  the  hare  hi  swiftness,  but  have  a  very  del^ 
cate  scent,  and  seldom  fail  of  rumung  her  don. 


Bkar  (ursua,  L.) ;  a  genus  of  camivoraos,  or,  i 
accurately,  fragi-camivorous,  mamniimaB  ^pmArm- 
peds,  belonging  to  the  fomilv  ji/natonrfa,  wkiA 
tread  on  the  enth«  soles  of  the  [hhidj  fed.  The 
genus  is  cfaancterised  by  a  heavy  body,  covered  with 
a  thick,  woolly  coat,  a  Urge  head,  tcnamafing  in  a 
prolonged  snout,  with  very  extensiblo  lips.  T^ 
ean  are  of  moderate  sise.  and  rather  pointed,  and 
the  tongue  smooth.  The  limbs  are  hugeand  be 
and  aU  tiie  feet  are  five-toed,  and  funiirhiid 
very  strong,  hooked  daws,  wdl  sdtcd  far  bmww- 
uig.— Five  spedes  at  present  bdong  to  this  groflSb 
The  Linnaean  genus  comprised  tile  noooon,  ba^er, 
&C.,  now,  property,  separated  fttun  it.  Tlieae  spates 
are,  thebrownbearof  Europe  (17.  Anefs^;  thevliila 
or  pdar  bear  ( 17.  iRffrdwitiff ) ;  the  Ancitan  or  bbek 
bear  {U.  Amerieantu) ;  die  grisly  bear  (U.  AsmU^ 
also  of  America ;  and  the  Malayan  or  Asiatae  bear 
(U,  labiaiut). 

The  brown  bear  is  diiefly  an  inhabitant  of  eold 
and  devated  ^tnations,  and  feeds  on  a  grant  varkcy 
of  ammal  and  vegetable  substances.  Dmteg  winter, 
this  species,  .like  some  oOusrs,  remalBS  loqiid  hi 
caves,  whither  it  retires,  hi  the  autumn,  very  ftt, 
and  comes  out,  hi  the  spring,  extrendy  rmnrialfd. 
The  brown  bear  is  remarkable  fior  its  sagadtf ,  as 
wdl  as  Uie  ferodty  of  its  disposition,  and  it  I 
especially  sanguinary  as  ft  advanoes  in  age. 
the  differences  of  ooioor  and  sise  whtoh  tf ' 
this  bear  fimn  those  bdooging  to  die  old  ( 
it  diffen  firom  the  American  bean,  by  having  a  % 
vexity  of  front  above  the  eyes,  which  raodms  lb 
physiagnomy  strikingly  djunaihy  to  thdn.  Olhrr 
disthiotions,  suffidenUy  obvious,  prescot  thmarives 
when  the  spedes  are  compared. 

The  pohv,  or  maritime  bear,  b  only  fmaA  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  along  the  borden  of  the  Jcyoonn 
and  northern  coasts  of  America  m  the  vicUy  of 
Hudson's  bay.  It  does  not  descend  to  Iha 
coast  of  Siberia  nor  Kannschatka ;  ndtikcr  is  It  1 
in  tiie  islands  lying  between  Siberia  awl 
It  is  uniformly  white,  attams  a  huge  daa,  is  rnj 
powerful,  ferodoua,  and  daitag.  It  is  i 
diver  and  swimmer,  being  ap|«rently  as  i 
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home  in  the  ocean  a$  on  land.  An  individual  of 
this  tpedca  was  seen,  bv  the  late  northern  explorers, 
m  the  middle  of  Melville  sound,  swimmfaig  across, 
wben  the  shores  were  at  least  thirty  miles  apart 
Hie  pohv  bear  is  the  most  exclusirely  caniivoroos 
oi  the  icnns,  though  equally  capable  of  living  on 
Tifgetsue  food  with  the  rest.  He  preys  upon  seals, 
the  cabs  of  the  whale,  mone,  &c.,  or  the  carcasses 
«f  whales  left  by  whalers  after  removing  the  blubber. 
bidividDab  .of  this  Species  are  sometimes,  though 
nrriy,  seen  hi  caravans  of  wild  annuals,  where  they 
appear  to  snfier  eztranely  firom  heat,  as  they  bathe 
(rBqucntly  in  water  provided  for  the  purpose.  When 
ice  is  placed  in  the  cage,  they  roll  upon  it  with  neat 
flrtisftction,  and  show  every  sign  of  betaig  grati&d. 

The  black  bear  of  America  is  distbig^ed  by  its 
coUnr  and  a  peculiarly  convex  fiicial  outline.  It  is 
found  very  geneially  in  mountahious  and  forest  lands, 
sad  nbsistB,  in  a  great  degree,  on  berries  and  vege> 
table  sntistanrifs,  Uioogh  it  iirays  upon  small  anuimls 
and  insects,  which  it  searches  for  industriously,  by 
taming  over  laige  logs  oi  decayed  timber.  It  is 
laiely,  if  ever,  known  to  attack  man,  unless  in  self- 
drfrnoe.  It  b  very  food  of  young  com  and  honey, 
vtridi,  befaig  an  expert  cUmber,  like  the  brown 
Enopcan  bear,  ii  obtains  by  plundering  the  wild 
bers 

The  nialy  bear  Inhabits  the  country  adQaoent  to 
the  Ro^y  moontaoiSy  and  is,  of  all  the  race,  the 
■Mat  draadfol  for  sise,  strength,  and  leirible  ferocity 
uf  nature. 

The  Malay,  Asiatic,  or  long-lipped  bear,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  mountainous  parts  of  India,  and  feeds  on 
vhiteaats,  rice,  honey,  the  fruit  of  the  pahn,  &c. 
Theipedes  ia  inofienalve  and  tfanid,  burrowa  m  the 
fenm,  and  lives  in  pairs,  together  with  the  youn|p, 
vfakh,  when  alanned,  seek  safety  by  mounting  on 
thefaacksoftheparentSL 

the  dieeks, 

"the  male 

head  by  its 

funster  hardness  and  its  foRu.  The  beard  begh»  to 
grow  at  the  tfane  of  puberty.  The  connexion  be- 
tvcea  the  beard  and  puberty  is  evident  from  this, 
•aay  other  dwiimrtances,  that  it  never  grows  fai 
the  esse  of  eunuchs  who  have  been  such  frSn.  child- 
bood;  but  the  castratian  of  adults  does  not  cause  the 
los  of  the  beard.  According  to  Caesar,  the  Germans 
thottfbt,  and  peihaps  justlr,  the  brte  growth  of  the 
baud  favooiable  to  the  developenient  of  all  the 
powns.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  this  circum- 
<aaoe  is  an  htdication  of  feebleness.  It  frequenUy 
tsics  pboe  in  men  of  tender  constitution,  whose  pale 
<«loar  indicates  little  power.  The  beards  of  d'dler. 
M*  nations  aflbrd  an  interestuig  study.  Some  have 
laidly  any,  othen  a  great  profoaion.  The  hUter 
jevaenUy  consider  it  as  a  grnt  ornament;  the  for* 
WT  pluck  it  out;  as,  for  instance,  the  American 
Imfiaas. 

Tbe  cfaarscter  of  the  beard  differs  with  that  of  the 
ittlividual,  and,  fai  the  case  of  natiora,  varies  with 
thedimate,  food,  8ms.  Thus  the  beard  is  g^erally 
•nriL,dry,  hard,  and  thhi  In  irritable  persons  of  fiill 
ar '  tbe  same  is  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
uki  dry  countries,  as  the  Aiabians,  Ethiopians,  East 
IniSaas,  Italians,  Spaniards.  But  persons  of  a  very 
luU  disposition  have  a  light-coloured,  thick,  and 
»Mitly  carting  beard :  the  same  is  the  case  with 
mbitanU  ti  cold  and  humid  countries,  as  Holland, 
Britain,  Sweden.  The  difference  of  circumstances 
«a«aM  all  shades  of  variety.  The  nature  of  the 
jwwkhment,  likewise,  causes  a  great  variety  in  the 
beant  Wholesome,  nutritious,  and  digmUble  food 
wakes  the  beard  soft ;  hot  poor,  dry,  and  indigestible 
foulrcadrtBithaniandbrisUy. 


Bkabd;  the  hair  round  the  chin,  on  the 
and  tbe  upper  Up,  which  ia  a  disUncdon  of  i 
irz.    It  differa  from  the  hair  on  the  hea 


In  general,  the  beard  has  been  considered,  wiUi 
all  nations,  as  an  ornament,  and  often  as  a  mark  of 
the  sage  and  the  priest  Moses  forbade  the  Jews  to 
shave  their  beards.  With  the  ancient  Germans,  the 
cutting  oflf  another's  beard  was  a  high  offence;  with 
the  East  Indians,  it  is  severely  punished.  Even  now, 
the  beard  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  great  dignity 
among  many  nations  in  the  East,  as  tlie  Turks.  The 
custom  of  shaving  is  siud  to  have  come  into  use  in 
modem  times  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
XIV.  of  France,  boOi  of  whom  ascended  the  throne 
without  a  beard.  Courtien  and  inhabitants  of  cities 
then  began  to  shave,  in  order  to  look  like  the  king, 
and,  as  nance  soon  took  the  lead  in  all  matters  of 
fashion  on  tbe  continent  of  Europe,  shaving  became 
general ;  but  it  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fist  century,  that  shaving  off  the  whole  beard  has 
become  common.  Till  then,  fosliion  had  given 
divers  forms  to  mustachoes  and  beards. 

Much  could  be  said,  and  has  been  said,  in  a  medi- 
cal pouit  of  view,  on  shaving  the  beard.  Such  a 
discussion  would  lead  us,  however,  here  too  for.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  mouth,  one  of  the  most 
expressive  parts  of  the  countenance,  is  shown  to  much 
better  advantage  in  consequence  of  shaving ;  but,  at 
the  same  tfane,  old  age  appears  to  much  greater  dis- 
advantage, the  beardcoiioealinff  tbe  loss  of  the  teeth. 
Moreover,  the  eye  gains  mudi  m  enression  bya  full 
beard.  Every  one  knows  the  trounle  of  shaving; 
and  wtKO  does  not  remember  Byron's  computation  of 
theamountof  this  trouble  in  Don  Juan?  Seume,  a 
German  author,  says  m  his  journal,  <*  To-day  I  threw 
my  hair-powder  apparatus  out  of  the  window :  when 
will  come  the  blessed  day,  that  I  shall  send  the  shaving 
apparatus  after  it!"  Perhaps  the  best  description  S 
the  miseries  of  shaving  is  to  be  found  in  the  Noctes 
AmbrosianaB  (Blackw^*s  Macashie). 

Shaving,  among  many  ancient  nations,  was  the 
mark  of  mourning ;  with  others,  it  was  the  contrary. 
Plutarch  says  mt  Alexander  faitroduoed  shaviiur 
among  the  Greeks,  by  ordering  his  soldiers  to  cut  off 
their  beards;  but  it  appears  that  this  custom  had 
prevailed  before  among  the  Macedonians.  The  Ro- 
mans began  to  sl«ve  about  454  A.  U.,  296,  B.  C, 
when  a  oertafai  Twinhis  MoBnBS,a  barber  finom  Sicily, 
faitroduoed  this  foshion.  Scipk>  Afiricanus  was  the 
first  who  shaved  every  day.  The  day  that  a  jannf 
man  fost  shaved  was  celebrated,  and  the  first  hair 
cutoffwas  sacrifwedtoadeity.  Adrian,  in  order  to 
cover  some  large  warts  on  his  chfai,  renewed  the 
foshkm  of  long  beards ;  but  it  dkl  not  hist  long.  In 
moumfaig,  the  Romans  wore  a  long  beard  sometimes 
for  years.  They  used  scissors,  raxors,  tweesers,  Sic, 
to  remove  the  beard.  The  public  barber  shopa 
{itmttrmat),  where  the  lower  classes  went,  were  much 
resorted  to ;  rich  people  kept  a  shaver  {iotuor)  among 
their  sUves. 

Bmaks  ;  before  the  revolutkm,  a  province  of  France, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  the  Utle  of  a  princi- 
pality; about  forty-two  miles  long  and  thirty-six  broad; 
Doonded  E.  by  Bu|[orre,  N.  by  Armagnac,  Tursun, 
and  Chalosse,  W.  by  Dax,  a  part  of  Soule,  and  the 
Lower  Navarre,  and  S.  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  belong- 
ed, with  Navarre,  to  Henry  IV.,  when  he  obtauied 
the  crown.  The  plain  country  is  very  fertile,  and 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  fir  trees,  while  within 
are  mfaies  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron ;  and  the  little 
hills  are  planted  with  vines,  whfch  yield  good  wine. 
It  ia  now  included  fat  tbe  department  of  Lower  Py- 
renees. Pan  was  the  capital  town.  Popolatkn 
about  220,000. 

BEATiptcATioN,  io  tlic  Romau  Catholic  church ;  an 
act  by  which  the  pope  dedares  a  person  beatifM  or 
blessed  after  his  death.  It  is  the  first  step  to  canonU 
Btioo,  I.  e.  the  raising  one  to  the  honour  and  dignity 
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of  a  saint.  No  person  can  be  beatified  till  fifty  yean 
after  his  or  her  death.  All  certificates  or  attestations  of 
virtues  and  miracles,  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
saintship,  are  examined  by  the  conerpgation  of  rites. 
This  examination  often  continues  tor  several  years; 
after  which  his  holiness  decrees  the  beatification. 
The  corpse  and  relics  of  the  future  saint  are  from 
thenceforth  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  all  good 
Christians ;  his  image  is  crowned  with  rays,  and  a 
particular  office  is  set  apart  for  him ;  but  his  body 
and  relics  are  not  carried  in  procession.  Indulgen- 
ces, likewise,  and  remissions  of  sins,  are  granted  on 
the  day  of  his  beatification ;  which,  though  not  so 
pompous  as  that  of  canonization,  is,  however,  very 
splendid.  Beatification  differs  from  canonization  in 
tnis,  tliat  the  pope  does  not  act  as  a  judge  in  determin- 
ing the  state  of  tJie  beatified,  but  only  grants  a  privi- 
lege to  certain  persons  to  honour  him  by  a  particular 
religious  worship,  without  incurring  the  penalty  of 
superstitious  worshippers ;  but,  in  canonization,  the 
pope  speaks  as  a  judge,  and  determines,  tx  cathedra, 
upon  the  state  of  the  canonized.  Beatification  was 
introduced  when  it  was  thought  proper  to  delay  the 
canonization  of  saints,  for  the  peater  assurance  of 
the  truth  of  the  steps  taken  in  the  procedure.  Some 
particular  orders  of  monks  have  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  power  of  beatification.  Thus  Octavia 
Melchiorica  was  beatified  by  the  Dominicans.  See 
Canonizatian, 

Beaton,  David,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and 
cardinal,  was  bom  in  1494.  Pope  Paul  III.  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  in  December,  1538 ;  and, 
being  employed  by  James  V.  in  negotiating  his  mar- 
riage at  the  court  of  France,  he  was  there  consecrat- 
ed bishop  of  Mirepoix.  Soon  after  his  instalment 
as  archbishop,  he  promoted  a  furious  persecution  of 
the  reformers  in  Scotland ;  but  the  king's  deatli  put 
a  stop,  for  a  time,  to  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  he 
being  then  excluded  from  a&irs  of  government,  and 
confined.  He  raised,  however,  so  strong  a  party, 
that,  upon  the  coronation  of  the  young  queen  Mary, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  council,  mSae  chancellor, 
and  received  a  commission  as  legate  a  latere  from 
Rome.  He  now  began  to  renew  his  persecution  of 
heretics,  and  among  the  rest,  of  the  famous  Protes- 
tant preacher  George  Wishart,  whose  sufferings  at 
the  stake  he  viewedfrom  his  window,  with  apparent 
exultation.  At  length  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  and  he  was  assassinated  at  his  own 
castle  of  St  Andrews,  on  the  29th  May,  1546.  He 
united  with  great  talents  equally  great  vices,  and  left 
several  children,  the  fruit  of  open  concubinage. 

Bbatson,  Robert,  a  laborious  miscellaneous  writer, 
bom  at  Dysart,  in  Scotland,  1742 ;  died  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1818.  He  followed  the  military  profession, 
and  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  attack  on  Martinique, 
and  the  taking  of  Guadaloupe.  He  afterwards,  in 
his  latter  years,  held  the  situation  of  barrack-mas- 
ter at  Aberdeen.  His  publications  were,  •*  A  Politi- 
cal Index  to  the  Histories  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land;" <*  Naval  and  Military  Memoirs  of  Great 
Britain,**  1790,  S  vols.,  8vo,  2d  edit  1804,  6  vols.; 
"  View  of  the  Memorable  Action  of  tlie  27th  July, 
1778,"  1791,  8vo;  "  Essay  on  tJie  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  vertical  and  horizontal  Windmills,"  1798, 
8vo ;  "  Chronological  Register  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, from  1706  to  1807,"  1807, 3  vols.,  8vo. 

Beattib,  James,  LL.  D.,  a  pleasing  poet  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  was  bom  at  Lawrencekirk,  in  the  coun- 
ty  of  Kincarduie,  inl735.  He  lost  his  father  when  he 
was  only  seven  years  of  age,  but  was  placed  early  at 
the  only  school  his  birth-place  afibrded,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.  He 
there  studied  Greek  under  the  principal,  T.  Blackwell, 
and  made  a  general  proficiency  in  every  branch  of  edu- 


cation, except  mathematics.  In  1753,  be  obtounEd 
the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  aooepCed  tlie  olioe  of 
sdioolmaster  and  parish  derk  to  the  paridi  of  For- 
doun,  looking  forward  to  the  church  of  Sootknd  as 
his  principal  prospect,  for  which  reasoo  he  itiU  wi- 
tenoed,  durhig  winter,  the  divinity  lectnres  at  Ma- 
rischal college.  In  June,  1768,  these  views  wen 
somewhat  clianged,  by  the  attainment  of  the  Btnatioa 
of  one  of  the  masters  of  the  giammar-sduxil  of 
Aberdeen.  In  1761,  he  pnbliSied  a  voliiiiie  of 
poems,  which  were  rfoeivea  fiivouiaUy,  bat  which 
he  subsequently  thought  very  little  of,  and  endea- 
voured to  buy  up.  They  nevertheless  procured  him 
some  powerful  friends,  whose  patronage  obtained 
him  the  appointment  of  professor  of  moralphilosopby 
and  logic  at  Marischal  college.  In  1765,  be  pub- 
lished a  poem,  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  (4to0  which 
proved  a  failure,  although  it  was  afterwards  added 
to  a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  in  1766. 

The  work  which  procured  him  the  greatest  fane 
was  his  Essay  on  Truth,  whidi  first  appeared  id  177(1 
It  was  so  popular,  that,  in  four  years,  five  lai^ge  edi- 
tions were  sold ;  and  it  was  translated  into  Beveial 
foreign  languages.  Among  other  marks  of  respect, 
the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  on  the  author  the 
degree  of  LL.  D. ;  and  George  III.  honoured  him. 
on  nis  visit  to  London,  with  a  private  oonferenoe  and 
a  pension.  He  was  also  solicited  to  enter  the  church 
of  England  by  flattering  proposals  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  and  the  bishop  of  London ;  which 
proposals  he  declined,  lest  his  opponents  shoukl 
attribute  the  change  to  self-interest.  The  popolarity 
of  this  celebrated  essay,  which  was  written  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  prevalent  scepticism  of  Hume  and 
others,  was  principally  owing  to  its  easiness  of  style, 
and  to  a  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  calcoiated  far 
tlie  meridian  of  slight  scholarship  and  medium  intel- 
lect This  is  often  a  great  source  of  immediate  cele- 
brity ;  but,  thus  produced,  it  is  usually  as  tiansiiary 
as  spontaneous,  which  has  proved  the  case  in  the 
present  instance. 

A  few  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  Esny 
on  Truth,  he  published  the  first  book  of  the  Minstirl 
(4to),  and,  in  1774,  the  second;  which  pleasing  pons 
is,  indisputably,  the  work  by  which  he  will  be  the 
longest  remembered.  To  a  splendid  editioD  of  lus 
Essay  on  Truth,  published,  by  subscription,  Jn  17T6, 
he  added  some  miscellaneous  dissertations  oo  Poe.ry 
and  Music,  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  CompositiQo,  ftc. 
In  1783,  he  published  Dissertations,  Moral  and  Cri- 
tical (4to) ;  and  in  1786,  appeared  his  Evidences  of 
the  Christian  Religion  (2  vols.  ISmo).  In  1790,  lie 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  Elements  of  Monl 
Science,  the  second  of  whidi  followed  in  1793 ;  and 
to  the  latter  was  appended  a  dissertatian  agaimt  the 
slave-trade.  His  last  publication  was  an  Aoooont  of 
the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of  his  eldest  son, 
James  Henry  Beattie,  an  amiable  and  pronisaig 
young  man,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-lvo«  ia 
1790.  This  great  affliction  was  foUowed,  in  1796s 
by  the  equally  premature  death  of  his  youngest  and 
only  surviving  son,  in  his  eighteenth  year;  which 
losses,  added  to  the  melancholy  loss  of  raaon  by  his 
wife,  wholly  subdued  his  constitution;  and,  after 
two  paralytic  strokes,  he  died  at  Aberdeen,  in  August. 
1803.  Beattie  was  a  religious  and  an  amiable  man. 
but  constitutionally  more  calculated  for  a  poet  tfaaa 
a  philosopher,  and  for  a  pleader  than  a  oontrorfr. 
sialist.  He  was,  however,  a  respectable,  if  not  a 
strong  writer,  and  might  have  been  thought  man  ef 
at  present,  had  he  been  thought  less  of  htni/OSan. 

BEAtrcAiaa ;  a  small,  weir-built,  OQQmerani  city 
of  France,  with  8000  inhabitants  (Ion.  4*  47  E. : 
lat.  43«  48'  N.),  in  Lower  Languedoc,  now  in  the 
department  of  the  Gand,  on  the  right  bank  nf  Uv 
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Rhone,  oppotita  Taiasan,  with  vibSdti  it  oommuni- 
ciles  if  »  bridge  of  boats.  It  has  a  oommodious 
hirtxNir  for  veaftis  which  aaoend  the  ri?er  fiom  the 
Meditetmieaii,  aeTen  ieaeues  distant,  and  is  famous 
farits  j(mt  &ir  (founded  in  1817,  by  Raymond  II., 
oountoif  Toulouse),  held  yearly,  from  the  22d  July, 
during  ten  days.  In  former  times,  this  fiiir  was 
freqiiniied  by  merchants  and  manufacturers  from 
most  countries  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  even  from 
PcniA  and  Armenia,  so  that  many  thousand  booths 
were  erected  for  foreigners  in  the  adjoining  valley. 
Before  16S2,  the  &ir  of  B.  was  exempt  firom  ail 
Uxes,  and  the  annual  sale  amounted  to  several  mil- 
lion doUan.  Since  that  time,  B.  has  gradually  de- 
dinfd^and  its  trade,  the  articles  of  which  are  the 
productions  of  the  vicinity,  was  valued,  in  1816,  at 
2*3.000,000  francs. 

ButrroiT ;  a  seaport  and  post-town  in  a  district  of 
the  Hune  name,  in  Sooth  Carolina,  on  Port  Royal 
ibiaodjatthemouthoftheCoosavdiatchie;  60  miles 
N.  £.  Sanumah,  72  S.  W.  Charleston ;  Ion.  80»  33^ 
W.;  lat  320  31/  ^. .  populaUon  about  1000.  It  is 
a  Trry  pleasant  and  hoUthy  town,  with  an  excellent 
hubour,  though  but  little  commerce.  It  contains 
thnr  cbttTches  and  a  seminary,  incorporated  as  a 
collfjje. 

BuprosT,  Henry,  legitimate  brother  of  Henry 
IV.,  king  of  England,  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
whence  be  was  translated  to  Winchester.  He  was 
al50  nominated  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  sent 
amfaanador  to  Prance.  In  1426,  he  received  a  car- 
dinal's hat,  and  was  appointed  l^;ate  in  Germany, 
la  1431,  he  crofwned  Henry  VI.  in  the  great  chuidi 
of  Pftris.  He  died  at  Whichester,  1447.  He  was  a 
laogbty,  torbulcnt  prelate,  and  Shakspeaie  is  coo- 
ulcred  as  giving  a  true  portrait  of  him,  when  he 
dnmbfs  his  last  scene. 

BiArHAKNAjs,  Alexander,  viscount,  was  bom  in 
1760,  in  Martinique.  He  served  with  distinction,  as 
major,  in  the  French  forces  under  Rochambeau, 
which  aided  the  United  States  in  their  revoluUonary 
«ar,  and  mairied  Josephine  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie, 
vbo  was  afkerwards  the  wife  of  Napoleon.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  he  was  chosen 
■  noaber  of  the  national  assembly,  of  which  he  was, 
fw  some  time,  president,  and  which  he  opened,  after 
(he  king's  departure,  with  the  following  woids  :— 
.Vmirvrt,  le  rvi  eH  parti  eette  nuii :  pattotu  a  Cordre 
(fe>Mrr.  In  1792,  he  was  general  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  and  in  1793,  was  appointed  minister  of 
«ar.  In  consequence  of  the  decree  removing  men 
of  noble  faiith  from  the  army,  he  retired  to  his  ooun- 
tiy-scat.  He  was  fidsely  acoised  of  having  promoted 
the  sRrreoder  of  Menta,  and  was  sentenced  to  death, 
Joiy  23, 1794,  when  thirty-four  years  old.  (For  in- 
fionaatioD  respecting  his  son  Eugene,  viceroy  of 
Itsly,  see  Eugene;  respecting  his  daughter  Hor. 
t'me,  see  Bmutparte;  and  respecting  his  elder 
Anther,  F^an^ois  Beauhamais,  see  the  following 
aitifle). 

BuoiuajrAS,  Fian^is,  marnois  de,  was  bom  at 
U  Rodielle,  Aognst  12,  1756.  He  violently  op- 
P»^  the  motkn  w  his  younger  brother,  the  viscount 
Aicnader,  to  take  from  the  king  the  chief  command 
«f  the  amy,  and  would  not  listen  to  any  of  the 
snendments  proposed,  saying,  //  n'y  a  point  tTamen" 
Jrmemi  nree  fhonneur.  He  was  called  in  consequence 
of  this,  te  feal  Beauhamai*  $ans  amendement.  In 
i:9)»,  vith  the  count  d*Hervilly,  the  baron  de  Vio- 
iDfful  and  othen,  he  formed  the  project  of  a  new 
t«f^  of  the  royal  family ;  but  the  arrest  of  his  com- 
pioioo,  the  baron  Chambon,  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  plan.  He  was  appointed  major-gen«al  in  the 
anny  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  wrote,  in  1792,  to 
the  president  of  the  national  assembly,  protesting 


against  their  unlawful  ticatment«of  the  king,  and 
offering  to  appear  himself  among  his  defoiden* 
When^onapwte  became  first  consul,  the  marquis 
sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  exhorted  him,  by  the 
glory  which  he  would  gain  by  such  a  course,  to  re- 
store the  sceptro  to  Uie  house  of  Bourbon.  The 
empress  Josephine  married  her  niece,  the  daughter 
of  the  marquis,  to  the  emperor's  aid,  Lavdette 
(q.  v.),  and  effected  the  recall  of  the  marquis.  Ap- 
pointed senator,  and  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
he  united,  in  1807,  with  the  prince  of  the  Asturias 
(now  Ferdinand  VII.),  against  the  prince  of  peace, 
and  fell  into  disgrace  wiUi  Napoleon,  who  banished 
him.  After  the  restoration,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  died,  January  10, 1819. 

Bbaumabchab,  Pierre  Augustin  Caron  de,  the 
author  of  the  <'  Barber  of  Sevifie,'*  and  **  Marriage  of 
Fimoy**  was  born  at  Paris  in  1732.  He  was  the  son 
ofa  watchmaker,  who  destined  him  for  his  trade. 
He  early  gave  striking  proofs  of  his  mechanical  and 
also  of  his  musical  tsSents.  He  was  afterwards  the 
teacher  on  the  harp  of  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV., 
and  was  admitted  into  their  sooety.  By  a  rich  mar- 
riage, he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  immense  wealth. 
He  now  aspired  to  literary  reputation.  His  Eugenie 
appeared  in  1767 ;  Les  deux  Ami$  in  1770.  The 
first  still  holds  its  phioe  on  the  stage.  He  showed 
all  his  talents  In  his  lawsuit  against  Goesman  and  La 
Blanche,  when  he  wrote  against  the  former  (who 
belonged  to  the  parliament  Maupeou,  so  called,  which 
was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  tne  ministry)  his  cele- 
brated Memoire*  (Paris,  1774),  which  entertained  all 
France.  Had  he  remained  more  quiet,  he  probably 
would  have  gained  his  process.  The  lame  of  his 
MemoireM  alarmed  even  Voltaire,  who  was  Jealous  of 
every  kuid  of  glory.  The  Barber  of  Seville  and  the 
Marriage  of  Figaro  have  given  him  a  permanent  re- 
putation. Shortly  before  the  revolution,  he  was 
involved  in  the  process  against  the  banker  Kom- 
mann.  In  1792,  he  wrote  La  Mere  coupaUe,  but 
never  regained  his  former  fitme.  He  was  once  more  in 
his  tnie  element  in  his  memoir  Met  six  Epoguet,  Ha 
relates,  in  that  work,  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  in  a  revolution,  where  a  celebrated  name, 
talent,  and  riches,  were  sufficient  causes  of  proscrip- 
tion. He  still  possessed,  at  the  age  of  more  than 
sixty,  all  the  vigour  of  his  youth,  and  had  lost  nothing 
but  his  gayety.  His  contract  to  supply  the  United 
States  with  muitarr  stores,  during  their  revolutionary 
war,  had  increased  his  fortune,  of  which  he  always 
madie  a  noble  use ;  but  he  lost  about  a  million  livres 
by  his  fomous  edition  of  the  works  of  Voltaire,  the 
very  Imperfect  execution  of  which  was  not  answerable 
to  the  immense  cost  He  lost  still  more,  at  the  end 
of  1792,  by  his  attempt  to  provide  the  French  army 
with  60,000  muskets.  Discontented  with  the  present, 
de^airing  of  the  future,  wearied  with  straggling 
against  the  revolution  and  his  creditors  for  the  rubra 
or  his  wealth,  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  yean, 
without  any  particular  disease,  in  May,  1799.  His 
biography  appeared  in  1802 ;  and,  in  1809,  an  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  in  seven  vols. 

Beaumarchais  was  a  singular  instance  of  ve natility 
of  talent,  being  at  once  an  artist,  politician,  pro|ector, 
merchant,  anddramatist.  Hewas  paasionatelyattacfaed 
to  celebrity.  His  Marriage  of  Figaro  excited  one  of 
those  extraoniinary  sensations  for  which  Paris  has 
always  been  remarkable.  The  English  modifications 
and  versions  of  this  comedy  convey  but  a  slight  no- 
tion of  the  mischievous  subtlety  and  deen  spirit  of  in- 
trigue in  the  original.  He  left  to  his  heire  a  daim 
against  the  United  States  ofa  million  of  francs  for 
supplies  furnished  during  the  war,  which  has  been 
repeatedly  presented  to  congress,  but  always  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  he  acted  only  as  the  agent  of  the 
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BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCH£R.^BEAVER. 


Itaich  gOTcnunent)  from  wbom  he  recdved  funds  to 
that  amount 

Bbaomdmt,  Fiancia,  and  FLBrcmt,  John;  two 
eminent  English  dmmatic  writers.  The  former  was 
bom  in  1585,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  died  in  1616 ; 
the  latter  was  bom  at  London  in  1576,  and  died  there 
in  1625,  of  the  placue.  Animated  by  the  same  in- 
<dinatioo,  they  both  devoted  themselves  to  poetry. 
Their  plays,  about  fifty,  appeared  under  their  joint 
names  (London,  1679,  one  vol  fd. ;  17  i  1,  eight  vols., 
8vo;  and,  1818,  fiMUteen  vols.),  and  it  is  hapossihle 
now  to  determine  their  respective  shares  hi  these 
productions.  Aocorduig  to  the  tesUmooy  of  some  of 
their  oontempocaries,  Fletcher  was  the  invenUng  ge- 
nius, while  Beaumont,  though  the  younger,  was  more 
disUnguished  for  maturity  and  correctness  of  judg- 
ment Shakspeare  was  their  model,  and,  like  hfan, 
they  intermix  pathetic  and  low  comic  scenes ;  but 
their  attempts  to  surpass  their  model  sometimes  lead 
them  into  extravagances.  The  desue,  also,  of  pleas- 
ing the  public  at  tunes  induces  them  to  deviate  from 
a  correct  standard  of  taste.  They  succeed  best  in 
comic  scenes.  Their  oontempoiaries  preferred  them 
even  to  Shakspeare,  affirming  that  the  English  drama 
reached  its  perfection  in  them.  Impartial  posterity 
has  reversed  thi&  decision,  and  adjudged  the  pahn  to 
Slttkspeare.  They  are  said  to  have  finequented  ta- 
verns and  alehouses,  to  study  the  human  cfaaiBCter, 
and  to  have  been  arrested,  while  disputing  in  such  a 
place,  respecUng  the  conclusion  of  a  play.  One 
wished  to  have  the  king  m  the  piece  to  be  asssssi- 
nated,  the  other  opposed  it;  and  behig  overheard, 
they  were  apprehended  on  su^idon  of  conspiring  the 
death  of  their  sovereign. 

Beaumont,  madame  Leprinoe  de ;  bora  at  Rouen, 
1711 ;  died  at  Annecy,  in  Savoy,  1780.  She  lived 
partly  in  Franoe,  and  partly  hi  England,  where  she 
devoted  her  talents  to  the  uistraction  of  youth.  She 
has  written  a  great  many  romances  and  works  for 
children.  A  sunple  and  easy  style,  a  pleasing  moral, 
well  diosen  historical  passages,  sjid  a  happy  imagi- 
nation, render  her  writings  agreeable,  although  mi£h 
is  too  artiibial,  and  the  theoloirical  views  are  no 
loncer  of  value.  Her  Magazm  diet  En/aiu,  was  for- 
meny  the  manual  of  all  govemantes  and  French 


boarding-schools. 


Bkadty.    See  PfUhtophy, 

BBAVBa  {eoMior,  L.) ;  a  ffenus  of  davicolated,  mam- 
rai£ef0us  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  gUres,  L.,  rodentkiy 
C,  or  gnawers.— It  is  only  in  a  state  of  nature  that 
the  beaver  displays  any  of  those  singular  modes  of 
acting,  which  have  so  long  rendered  the  species 
celebrated.  These  may  be  summed  up  in  a  state- 
ment of  the  manner  hi  which  they  secure  a  depth  of 
water  that  cannot  be  fiosen  to  the  bottom,  ana  their 
mode  of  constructing  the  huts  in  which  they  pass  the 
winter.  They  are  not  particuhtf  as  to  the  site  which 
they  select  for  the  establishment  of  their  dwellings, 
but  if  it  is  in  a  lake  or  pond,  where  a  dam  is  not  re- 
quired, they  are  careful  to  build  where  the  water  is 
sufficiently  deep.  In  standinf  waters,  however,  they 
have  not  the  advantage  afForaed  by  a  current  for  the 
transportation  of  their  supplies  of  wood,  ^ich,  when 
they  build  on  a  running  stream,  is  always  cut  higher 
up  than  the  place  of  their  residence,  and  floated  down. 
The  materials  used  for  the  construction  of  their  dams 
are  the  trui^  and  branches  of  small  birch,  mulberry, 
willow,  and  poplar  trees,  &c  They  begin  to  cut 
down  their  timber  for  building  early  ui  the  summer, 
but  their  edifices  are  not  commenoin  until  about  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  August,  and  are  not  complet- 
ed until  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season.  Thestrength 
of  their  teeth,  and  Uieir  persevemnoe  hi  this  work, 
may  be  fiiirly  esUmated  by  the  sise  of  the  trees  they  cut 
down.    Dr  Best  uiforms  us,  that  he  has  seen  a  mul- 


berry trea,  ci|^  indies  in  dhiBCter,  whldi  hid  been 
gnawed  down  liy  the  beaver.  W<o  were  shown, 
while  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Mham  river,  aeveni 
stmnps  of  trees,  which  had  cvidentiy  been  fcUed  by 
these  anfanals,  of  at  least  five  or  six  faidies  in  dime- 
ter. The  trees  are  cut  in  such  a  way  aa  to  lall  faiio 
the  water  and  then  floated  towards  the  site  oftliedam 
or  dwellings.  Small  shrubs,  Asc.,  cut  at  a  cBstanoe, 
they  drag  with  theh>  teeth  to  the  stream,  aad  then 
bunch  and  tow  them  to  the  phioe  of  deposit.  At  a 
short  distance  above  a  beaver  dam,  w  mmhet  of 
trees  which  have  been  cut  down  appears  truly  sor- 
prisliig,  and  the  regularity  of  the  stumps  might  lead 
peiaons  unaoqutinted  with  the  habits  of  the  asliBal, 
to  believe  that  the  dearing  was  the  result  of  human 
hidostry. 

The  figure  of  the  dam  varies  aocordfaig  to  dronm 
stances.  Should  the  current  be  very  eeiSie,  tlie  dsa 
is  carried  nearly  straight  across;  but  when  the 
stream  is  swift,  it  is  uniiocmly  made  with  a  consider- 
able curve,  havfaig  the  convex  part  opposed  to  the 
current.  Along  with  the  txuiiks  and  fafaociies  of 
trees  they  intermingle  mud  and  stones,  to  give 
greater  security ;  ai2,  when  dams  have  been  ung 
undisturbed  and  frequently  repahvd,  they  acquire 
great  solidity,  and  their  power  of  resisting  the  pivs^ 
sure  of  water,  ice,  &c.,  is  greatly  increiSed  by  Ui^ 
willow  and  birdi  occasiomlly  taking  root,  and 
eventually  jgrowhig  up  into  something  like  a  regular 
hedge.  The  matmls  used  hi  oonstnioting  the  dans 
are  secured  sddy  by  the  resting  of  the  farancfaes,  &c. 
against  the  bottom,  and  the  sulSequeiit  accnmulstion 
<^mud  and  stones  by  the  force  of  the  stKom,  or  by 
the  industry  of  the  beavers. 

The  dwdlhigs  of  the  beavers  are  formed  of  U.e 
same  materials  as  their  dams,  are  very  rude,  aad 
adapted  in  sise  to  the  number  of  th^  :  ~ 
seldom  more  than  four  old,  or  six  or  ^ 
ones,  are  found  in  one  of  the  lodges,  thou^  i 
that  number  have  been  somethnes  seen,  in  btrilifag 
their  liouses,  they  place  most  of  the  wood  crassvnsr^ 
and  neariy  horisontally,  observing  no  other  onler  Chan 
that  of  leaving  a  cavity  in  the  middle.  Brandir^ 
projecting  inwards  are  cut  off  with  their  teeth,  and 
thrown  among  the  rest  The  houses  are  notofsti^jk 
and  then  pla^ered,  but  of  all  the  materials  vsed  m 
the  dams— sticks,  mud,  and  stones,  if  the  latter  csa 
be  procured.  This  composition  is  emploved  from  th* 
foundation  to  the  summit.  The  mod  is  mitBiiied  fion 
the  adjacent  banks  or  bottom  of  the  stream  or  pond 
near  the  door  of  the  hut  The  bearer  always  esrriift 
mud  or  stones  by  holding  them  between  his  font  pB,wi 
and  throat  Their  work  is  all  performed  at  ntgfau 
and  with  much  expedition.  When  straw  or  gam  is 
mingled  with  the  mud  used  in  buildhig,  It  is  an  acci- 
dent owinff  to  the  nature  of  the  spot  vmctice  the  mod 
is  obtained.  As  soon  as  any  portion  of  the  maleriab 
is  placed,  they  turn  round,  anid  give  it  a  smart  blow 
with  the  tail.  The  same  sort  of  blow  is  strack  by 
them  on  the  surfiice  of  the  water  fthen  they  tre  in 
the  act  of  diving.  The  outside  of  the  hut  is  eovrred 
or  plastered  wiu  mud,  late  ui  the  autumn,  and  after 
iirost  has  began  to  appear.  By  fieesing,  it  sooa  bf^ 
comes  almost  as  hara  as  stone,  ellectuuly  exctudtaf 
their  great  enemy,  the  wolverene,  dnrio|^  the  winler. 
Their  liabit  of  walking  over  the  worit  fineqiwtitly,  has 
led  to  the  absurd  idea  of  their  using  the  tail  as  a 
trowel.  The  houses  are  generally  fifom  four  to  six 
feet  thick  at  the  apex  of  She  cone;  some  have  ben 
found  as  much  as  eight  feet  thick  at  top.  The  doer 
or  entrance  is  always  on  the  tide  frrthect  firom  land, 
and  is  near  the  foundation,  or  a  considendil*  depth 
under  water :  this  is  the  only  opening  into  the  hut 
The  large  houses  are  sometimes  fbunld  to  have  pro> 
JecUoiis  of  the  main  building  thrown  cwt,  for  the 
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>  nnort  of  the  roof;  and  this 
M  to  all  tlie  Maries  of  the  diffisreiit  apaftmento  in 
bMfcr  bms.  These  Jai^ger  edifices,  so  nr  from  hav- 
ing several  ^lartneDts,  are  double  or  treble  houses, 
the  parts  hafiog  no  ooBununlcBtion  except  by  water. 
It  is  a  &ciy  thai  the  musk  lat  is  sometimes  fomid  to 
have  taken  kx^taigs  in  the  huts  of  the  bcAYcr.  The 
otter,  also,  occMJonally  faitrudes :  he,  however,  is  a 
fki^emos  gnest,  for,  should  provisions  grow  scaroe, 
it  b  not  anoommon  for  hfan  to  devour  h&  host.  All 
the  bcaTets  of  a  oommunlty  do  not  oo-opeiatein  ikb- 
Heating  houses  for  the  conmion  use  ra  the  wliole. 
The  only  a&ir  in  vrhidi  they  have  a  Jofait  interest, 
and  Qpoo  vrfaich  they  labour  in  concert,  is  the  dam. 
Bcnvcn  abo  make  excavations  in  the  adjacent  banks, 
at  regtthv  distances  finmeadi  other,  which  have  been 
called  tMuAet.  These  are  so  enlarged  within,  that 
the  beaver  can  raise  his  head  above  water  to  breathe 
vrithoot  being  seen,  and,  when  disturbed  at  their  huts, 
they  immediately  swim  under  water  to  these  washes 
for  greater  security,  where  they  are  easily  taken  by 
the  nnntcrs. 

The  Ibod  of  the  beaver  oonSista  chiefly  of  the  bark 
of  the  aspen,  vnllow,  birch,  popbir,  and,  occasionally, 
to  the  pine  it  rarely  resorts,  unless  from  severe 
They  provide  a  stock  of  wood  from  the 


trees  irst  mentioned,  during  summer,  and  niaoe  it  in 
the  water,  opposite  the  entrance  into  their  houses. 

The  boiver  produces  from  two  to  i^e  at  a  litter. 
It  is  a  deaniy  animal,  and  alvrays  perfoims  its  eva- 
n  in  the  water,  at  a  dismnce  from  the  hut: 
DO  aocumulatkm  of  filth  b  found  near  their 
dwrlliags. 

The  beaver  b  about  two  feet  in  length ;  its  body 
thkdLand  heavy;  the  head  compressed,  and  some- 
what artlicd  at  the  front,  the  upper  part  rather  nar- 
the  snoot  much  so.   The  eyes  are  placed  rather 


high  on  the  head,  and  the  pupils  are  rounded ;  the 
•an  are  short,  elliptical,  and  almost  concealed  by  the 
fur.  The  akin  b  covered  by  tiro  sorts  of  hair,  of 
vhidi  one  b  khig,  rather  stiff,  elastic,  and  of  a  grey 
coloar  for  two  tmrds  of  its  length  next  the  base,  and 
urainated  by  shining,  reddiSi-brown  points ;  the 
other  b  short,  thick,  tuned,  and  soft,  being  of  diilierent 
ihodes  of  rilver-gray  or  light  lead  colour.  The  hair 
b  shortest  on  the  brad  ana  feet  The  hind  legs  are 
kioger  than  the  fore,  and  are  completely  vreobed. 
The  tail  b  ten  or  eleren  inches  long,  and,  except  the 
p*rt  nearest  the  body,  b  covered  with  hexagonal 
scales^  The  part  next  the  body  b  covered  with 
l^ir  like  that  on  the  back.  See  Godman's  jimeri- 
COM  Aol.  Bui.f  vol.  ii,  p.  19,  et  seq. 

Bkcabu,  Cenre  Bonesana,  marchese  di,  author  of 
the  well  known  Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Punishments, 
was  bora  at  Milan  in  1735.  He  vros  early  excited, 
by  Montesquieu's  Lettres  Pertanes,  to  the  cultivation 
«/  hb  philoeophical  talents,  and  afterwards  &vourably 
known  as  a  philosophical  writer  by  hb  memorable 
«urk  fbll  of  a  noble  philanthropy,  JM  DeUUi  e  deUe 
Ptne  (On  Crimes  and  Punishments),  Naples,  1764,  and 
trwfsi  others.  With  the  eloquence  or  trae  feeling, 
sod  a  Ihraly  fanaginatlon,  he  opposes  capital  punbb- 
amlB  and  the  torture.  Thb  work  led  to  the  esta- 
Idahmcot  of  more  settled  and  more  correct  prindples 
of  penal  law,  and  contributed  to  excite  a  general  hor- 
mr  against  inhuman  punishments.  B.  was  a  true 
fnend,  a  good  son,  a  tender  husband,  and  a  real  phi- 
lofltfarcnst.  He  b  also  known,  in  Italy,  as  the  author 
«/  a  phiiosopbical  grammar  and  theory  of  style,  Ri- 
fwr^kewdon^  oUa  Natttra  delio  SHlo  (Milan,  1770) 
and  of  aereral  good  treatises  on  style,  on  rhetorical 
,  &C.,  contained  hi  the  journal  //Cb^.edit^ 


c^  by  hbn,  in  oaqjunction  with  hb  fiiends  Visoonti, 
Vcvri,  and  others.  A  fit  of  apoplexy  pot  an  end  to 
hb  vaefal  life  in  November,  1703. 


BaoDAaiA,  Giovanni  Battbta,  an  faigenkras  practical 
philosopher,  was  bom,  1716,  at  Mondovi.  He  went 
to  Rome  in  1732,  where  he  studied,  and  afkerwardi 
taught  grammar  and  rhetoric ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
apiHied  hfaaself  vrith  success  to  mathematics.  He 
was  appointed  proleoBor  of  philosophy  at  Palermo^ 
and  afrarwards  at  Rome.  Charies  Emanuel,  king  of 
Sardinia,  invited  him  to  Turin,  hi  1748,  to  fill  the 
professorship  of  natural  philosophy  at  the  university 
there.  Electricity  had,  at  that  time,  through  the 
expcariments  of  Franklin  and  others,  become  an  object 
of  universal  faiterest.  He  therefore  published  hb 
DeW  EleUrkimmo  nafurale  ed  arti/itiale  (Turin,  4to). 
The  experiments  vrfaich  thb  wrork  cont&ms  on  atmo- 
R>herical  electricity  are  so  numerous  and  various, 
that  Priestley  affirmed,  in  hb  Hbtory  of  Electricity, 
that  Beocaria's  laboun  fiur  surpass  all  that  had  been 
done,  before  and  after  him,  on  thb  sul^ject.  The 
academies  of  London  and  Bologna  elected  him  a 
member.  He  wrote  many  other  valuable  vrarks  on 
thb  subject  The  most  huportant,  Dett*  EleUnekm» 
artfflzkUe  (1778),  oontahis  all  that  was  then  known  of 
electricity.  Franklin,  who  esteemed  the  works  of  B., 
had  them  translated  into  English.  In  1769,  the  king 
emploved  him  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridbn, 
in  Pieamont.  He  began  the  measurement  in  1760, 
together  with  the  ablwt  Canonica,  and  published  the 
result  in  1774.  The  doubts  expressed  by  Cassini  of 
the  exactness  of  thb  measurement,  drew  from  him 
hb  Letiere  ttun  Jtaliano  ad  un  Pangino^  In  which 
he  showed  the  influence  of  the  proximity  of  the  Alps 
on  the  deviation  of  the  pendulum.  As  hb  thoittjitts 
were  entirely  absorbea  by  his  studies,  he  often 
neglected  the  nicer  rules  of  good>breeding,  without 
losmg,  however,  the  general  esteem.  He  died  April 
87,  1781. 

Bbcrsr,  John  Joachim,  author  of  the  first  theory 
of  chemistjy,  was  born  at  Spire,  in  1635.  He  finished 
hb  restless  life  at  London,  in  1685,  after  having  re- 
sided in  many  parts  of  Germany.  He  had  many 
enemies,  and  has  been  accused,  not  entirely  without 
justice,  of  charlatanry;  yet  his  influence  on  the 
sdenoe  of  chemistry  gives  hun  still  a  claim  to  re- 
membrance. He  broogbt  it  into  a  nearer  connexion 
with  physics,  and  sought  for  the  causes  of  all  the 

Shenomena  of  the  inorganic  universe  in  these  two 
epartments  of  sdence.  Thb  b  the  object  of  hb 
principal  work,  Phvfka  ntUerranea.  At  the  same 
Ume,  he  began  to  rorm  a  theory  of  chemistry ;  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  primitive  add,  of  which  all 
the  othen  were  only  modifications.  He  also  made 
researches  into  the  process  of  combustion.  He  main- 
tained that  every  metal  consists  of  a  common  caithy 
matter,  of  a  common  combustible  prindple,  and  of  a 
peculiar  mercurial  substance.  If  we  heat  a  metal  so 
that  it  changes  its  form,  we  disengage  the  mercurial 
substance,  imd  nothing  remains  but  Uie  metallic  calx. 
Thb  was  the  fint  germ  of  the  phlogbtic  theory, 
which  vros  further  develoned  by  Slahl,  and  prevaiM 
until  the  time  of  Bbck  and  I^voisier.  The  nimierous 
works  of  B.  are,  even  now,  not  without  interest 

Bbcxkt,  Thomas,  the  roost  celebrated  Roman  Ca- 
tholic prelate  in  the  English  annals,  was  born  in 
London,  1 110.  He  vras  the  son  of  Gilbert,  a  London 
merchant  Hb  mother  b  said  to  have  been  a  Saracen 
lady,  to  whose  fether  Gilbert  was  prisoner,  hi  Jera- 
salem,  being  taken  captive  in  one  of  the  crusades. 
The  lady  b  said  to  have  fiillen  in  love  with  the 

Krisoner,  and  to  have  followed  hhn  to  London,  where 
e  married  her.  After  studying  at  Oxford  and  Paris, 
B.  was  sent,  by  the  fiivour  of  Theobald,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  study  dvil  bw  at  Bononb,  hi  Italy, 
and,  on  lib  retiun,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury, and  provost  of  Beverley.  Hb  daim  to  tlie 
good  opinion  of  Tlieubald  hi  as  founded  on  his  skill  in 
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negoUatioQ  shown  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  Enffland<*the  soliciting  from  &e  pope  the 
prohibiUKj  letters  against  the  crowning  of  Eustace, 
the  son  of  Stephen,  by  ythkh  that  design  was  de- 
feated. This  service  not  only  raised  Becket  in  the 
esteem  of  the  archbishop,  but  in  that  d  king  Henry 
II.,  and  was  the  foundation  of  his  hieh  fortune.    In 

1 158,  he  was  appointed  high  chanoeUor  and  precep- 
tor to  prince  Henry,  and  at  this  time  was  a  complete 
courtier,  conforming,  in  every  respect,  to  the  humour 
of  the  king.  He  was,  in  &ct,  his  prime  companion, 
bad  the  same  hours  of  eating  and  soing  to  l)ea,  held 
splendid  levees,  and  courted  popiuar  iqiplause.    In 

11 59,  he  made  a  campaign  with  the  king;  in  Toulouse, 
having  in  his  own  pay  700  kniehts  ana  1200  horse- 
men ;  and  it  is  said  he  advised  Henry  to  seize  the 
person  of  Louis,  king  of  France,  shut  up  in  Toulouse 
without  an  army.  This  counsel,  however,  so  indi- 
cative of  the  future  martyr,  being  too  bold  for  the 
lay  counsellors  of  one  of  the  boldest  monarchs  of  the 
age,  was  declined.  In  the  next  year,  he  visited 
rais,  to  treat  of  an  alliance  between  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  king  of  France  and  prince  Henry, 
and  returned  with  the  young  princess  to  England. 
He  had  not  enjoyed  the  chancellorship  more  than 
four  years,  when  his  patron  Theobald  died,  and  king 
Henry  was  so  far  mii^aken  as  to  raise  his  favourite 
to  the  primacy,  on  the  presumption  that  he  would 
aid  him  in  those  political  views,  in  respect  to  church 
power,  which  all  the  soverei^s  of  the  Norman  line 
embraced,  and  which,  in  ract,  caused  a  continual 
struggle,  until  its  termination  by  Henry  VIII.  It 
has  been  asserted,  that  B.  told  the  king  what  he  was 
to  expect  from  him ;  but,  independent  of  the  ap- 
pointment itself,  there  is  evidence  to  prove  his  eager- 
ness to  obtain  the  dignity,  and  the  disgust  entertained 
by  Henry  at  the  first  symptoms  of  the  real  temper  of 
the  man  whom  he  liad  baen  so  anxious  to  promote. 

Becket  was  consecrated  archbishop  in  1162,  and 
immediately  affected  an  austerity  of  character  which 
formed  a  very  natural  prelude  to  the  part  which  he 
meant  to  play.  Pope  Alexander  III.  held  a  general 
council  at  Tours,  ui  1163,  at  which  B.  attended,  and 
made  a  formal  complaint  of  the  infringements  by  the 
laity  on  the  rights  and  inmiunities  of  the  church.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  began  to  act  in  the  spirit  of 
this  representation,  and  to  prosecute  several  of  the 
nobility  and  others,  holding  church  possessions,  whom 
he  also  proceeded  to  excommunicate.  Henry,  an 
able  and  politic  monarch,  was  anxious  to  recall  cer- 
tain privileges  of  the  deigy,  which  withdrew  them 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts ;  and  it  was 
not  without  a  violent  struggle,  and  the  mediation  of 
tlie  pope,  that  B.  finally  acquiesced.  The  king  soon 
after  summoned  a  convocation  or  parliament  at  Clai- 
rendoo,  to  the  celebrated  constitution  of  which,  al- 
though the  archbishop  swore  that  he  would  never 
assent,  lie  at  length  suDscribed  it,  and,  alleging  some- 
thing like  force  Tor  his  excuse,  by  way  of  penance, 
suspended  himself  from  his  archiepiscopal  functions 
until  the  pope's  absoluti(m  could  arrive.  Finding 
himself  the  ooject  of  the  king's  displeasure,  he  soon 
after  attempted  to  escape  to  France ;  but,  being  in- 
tercepted, Henry,  in  a  parliament  at  Northampton, 
charged  him  with  a  violation  of  his  allegiance,  and 
ail  his  goods  were  confiscated.  A  suit  was  also  com- 
menced against  him  for  money  lent  him  during  his 
chancellorehip,  and  for  the  proceeds  of  the  benefices 
which  he  had  held  vacant  while  in  that  capicity.  In 
this  desperate  situation,  he,  with  great  difficulty  and 
danger,  made  his  escape  to  Flanders,  and,  proceeding 
to  the  pope  at  Sens,  humbly  resigned  his  archbishop- 
ric, which  was^  however,  restored.  He  then  took  up 
his  abode  at  the  abbey  of  Pontigny,  in  Nonnandy, 
whence  he  issued  expostulatory  letters  to  the  king 


and  bishops  of  England,  in  which  he 
cated  all  violators  <n  the  prerogatives  of  the  < 
and  included  in  the  oensure  the  principal  offoEcs  of 
the  crown.  Henry  was  so  exaqieiBted,  thai  be 
banished  all  his  relations,  and  obliged  the  CiaiacaaiB 
to  send  him  away  from  Uie  abbey  of  Poot^ny ;  from 
which  he  removed,  on  the  reoommendation  of  the 
king  of  France,  to  the  abbey  of  Colnmbe,  and  tfoL 
four  years  there  in  exile. 

After  much  negotiation,  a  sort  of  reoonciliatiaD  took 
place  in  1170,  on  the  whole  to  the  adwntage  of 
Becket,  who,  being  restored  to  his  see,  with  all  its 
former  privileges,  behaved,  on  the  occasioa,  with 
excessive  haughtiness.  After  a  triumphant  eniry 
into  Canterbury,  the  young  king  Henry,  crowned 
during  the  life-time  of  his  fioher,  transmitted  1 ' 
order  to  restore  the  suspended  and  ezoomnna: 
prelates,  which  he  refused  to  do,  on  the  pretence 
that  the  pope  alone  could  grant  the  flavour,  akhoogh 
the  latter  had  lodged  the  instruments  of  censurr 
in  his  hands.  The  prelates  immediately  apfieaJed 
to  Henry  in  Normandy,  vrho,  in  a  slate  of  extreae 
exasperation,  exclaimed,  "  What  an  unhappy  priooe 
am  I,  who  have  not  about  me  one  man  of  qnhc 
enough  to  rid  me  of  a  single  insolent  prelate,  the 
perpetual  trouble  of  my  life!"  These  rash  and 
too  significant  words  induced  four  of  the  atten- 
dant barons,  Reginald  Fito-Urse,  William  de  Tracy, 
Hugh  de  Morvule,  and  Richard  Breto,  to  molvF 
to  wipe  out  the  king's  reproach.  HaWw  hid 
their  plans,  they  forthwith  proceeded  to  &nter- 
bury,  and  having  formally  required  the  awiilwhqp 
to  restore  the  suspended  prelateti,  they  returned  m 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  (Dec,  29, 1 170),  and, 
placing  soldiers  in  the  courtryaid,  roshcd  with  thetr 
swords  drawn,  into  the  cathedral,  where  the  ardb- 
bishop  was  at  vespers,  and,  advaiiciii|(  towanii  hin, 
threatened  him  with  death  if  he  still  disobeyed  ^ 
oidera  of  Henry.  B.,  without  the  least  token  of  fiear, 
replied,  that  he  was  ready  to  die  for  the  lichts  of  the 
church ;  and  magnanimously  added,  **•  I  cSar|^  ym, 
in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  not  lo  hurt  any  other 
person  here,  for  none  of  them  have  been  ooncmwd 
in  the  late  transactions."  The  canfednmtei  thea 
strove  to  drag  him  out  of  the  church;  bat  noi  being 
able  to  do  so,  on  account  of  his  resolute  depcrtmaa, 
they  killed  him  on  the  spot  with  repeated  wounds,  all 
which  he  endured  without  a  groan. 

The  conduct  of  Henry,  aoA  the  oonseqnenoes  of 
this  assassination,  form  a  part  of  Engtish  history, 
wherein  the  discerning  student  will  perceive  the 
suUle  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  wtuch  eagcriy 
availed  itself  of  this  opportunity  to  advance  its  gene- 
ral object,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  power  of  Henry 
and  his  strength  of  character.  The  peipetrators  of 
the  deed,  on  taking  a  voyage  to  Rome,  were  admits 
ted  to  penance,  and  allow^to  expiate  their  enonai- 
ty  in  the  Holy  land. 

Thus  perished  Thomas  Becket,  in  his  fifty-cpoood 
year,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  whkli  he  espoooed,  and 
a  man  of  unquestionable  vigonr  of  inteUed.  He  was 
canonised  two  years  after  nis  death,  and  aumdes 
abounded  at  his  tomb.  In  the  rei^n  of  Hemy  HI. 
his  body  was  taken  up,  and  placed  m  a  niagaa«rut 
shrine,  erected  by  Archbishop  Stephen  I  Jiagtwi ; 
and  of  the  popuUuity  of  the  pilgrimages  to  his 
the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer  wilTpfove  an  i 
ingtestimony. 

BiCKMANN,  John,  for  almost  forty-five  yean  pn>- 
fessor  of  philosophy,  economy,  policy,  finance,  and 
commerce  in  GotUngen,  was  born  at  Hoya  in  I7S9. 
In  17G3,  he  was  appointed,  on  Bosching^i  reoom- 
mendaUon,  professor  of  the  Lutheran  gyainasinB  m 
St  Petersburg.  In  1766,  he  became  profcawf  m 
Gottingen,  where  he  lectured  with  great  sucoew.  B. 
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dtfd  in  1811,  being  a  melnber  of  most  of  the  leani- 
0d  ndcUes  of  the  north  of  Europe.  There  are  a 
mabcr  of  tezt-bookay  in  the  difieient  sciences  above 
mentkoed,  hf  him.  Among  bis  other  works  is  a 
Ubtory  of  Inventions,  Leiosic,  1780-1805,  5  vols. 

Bbd,  in  gunnery ;  the  uame  of  timber  or  planks 
in  which  cannon,  mortars,  &c  are  placed,  to  give 
them  a  steady  and  even  posiUon,  necessary  for 
aiming. 

Bh>  or  JrancB.    See  Lit  de  JutHce, 

Bbda,  or  Bkdb,  an  eminent  ecclesiastic  of  the  8th 
cmtory,  osnally  called  the  venerable  Bede,  was  bom 
in  the  year  672  or  673,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wennaoiith,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durtitun.  From  the 
agr  of  seven  to  that  of  nineteen,  he  pursued  his 
rtAidies  in  the  monastery  of  St  Peter,  at  Wearmouth. 
Bt-lng  then  oidained  deacon,  he  was  employed  in  the 
tmsk  of  educating  the  youth  who  resorted  to  the  mo- 
nastcvy  for  instruction,  and  pursued  his  own  studies 
with  unremitting  ardour.  In  his  thirtieth  year,  he 
was  oidained  priest ;  and  his  feme  for  seal  and  em. 
djtaon  reaching  the  ears  of  pope  Sergius,  he  was  in- 
viud  to  Rome,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
thai  pontiff,  never  went  there.  It  is  not  even  certain 
that  be  ever  left  Northumberland,  which,  of  course, 
rrdiicca  the  incidents  of  his  life  to  his  literary  pursuits 
and  Aanestic  occupations,  as  he  accepted  no  benefice, 
and  never  seems  to  have  interfered  in  civil  transac- 
tions. His  church  history  was  published  in  731. 
His  last  literary  labour  was  a  translation  of  the  Gos* 
lifl  of  Si  John  into  Saxon,  which  he  completed,  with 
diiimlty,  on  the  very  day  and  hour  of  his  death. 

The  writings  of  Bede  were  numerous  and  import- 
ant, coosideffing  the  time  in  which  they  were  written, 
and  the  subfects  of  which  they  treat,  which  extended 
Ui  ecclesiastical  a&irs,  religion,  and  education  only. 
His  English  Eodesiastical  History  b  the  greatest  and 
mast  popular  of  his  works,  and  has  aoquir^  additional 
crUrfaritj  by  the  translation  of  king  Alfred.  The 
collections  which  he  made  for  it  were  the  labour  (tf 
many  ycaiv.  Besides  his  own  personal  investigations, 
he  kepc  np  a  correspondence  with  the  monasteries 
thniogboot  the  heptarchy,  to  obtain  archives  and 
ircQW  for  his  purpose ;  and  thus  nearly  all  the 
knowledge  poeisesed  of  the  early  state  of  Christianity 
in  his  ooontry  is  due  to  B.  There  have  been  several 
rditioiisof  the  original  Latin,  which  is  easy,  although 
not  elennt  The  latest  and  best  is  that  of  Dr 
Smith,  Cambridge,  1722.  There  is  a  translation  into 
Er^ishby  Thomas  Stepylton,  D.  D.,  Antwerp,  1505, 
brMdcs  the  Saxon  version  of  Alfred.  B.  was  also 
ttie  anthor  of  many  other  works,  a  catalogue  of  which 
he  subWoed  to  his  history.  Seven!  of  these  were 
prtelea  early ;  but  the  fint  general  collection  of  his 
wvrfca  was  that  of  Paris,  1554,  3  vols.,  fol.  Some  of 
his  tresitises  have  been  published  by  Mr  Wharton, 
fram  MSS.  in  the  library  at  Lambeth  palace,  London, 
4to^  1093.  While  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
vhtiags  of  B.  show  the  extent  of  his  midition,  his 
probity,  moderation,  and  modesty  insured  him  general 
respect ;  and  his  disinterestedness  is  proved  by  the 
brt,  that  he  waa  never  any  thing  but  an  unbeneficed 
pricvt.  A  letter  of  advice,  which  he  wrote,  late  in 
Jifr,  to  ^(bett,  arehbtshop  of  York,  proves,  at  once, 
the  imrity  of  his  morals  the  liberality  of  his  senti- 
BratA,  and  the  excellence  of  his  discernment ;  his 
« ..^  being  to  curtail  the  number  of  monasteries,  and 
tu  inciease  the  eflicacy  and  respectability  of  the 
trcalar  clergy.  NoC>rithstanding  the  veneration 
with  which  he  was  reganled,  not  a  single  miracle  is 
r^fve6r%i  of  him ;  ami,  as  monks  were  the  great 
r.>  jade  aBOonn,  and  his  views  of  monastic  reform 
«iirh  as  W9  nave  mentioned,  this  is  not  suiprising. 
1  >»e  manner  of  the  death  of  this  virtuous  ecclesiastic 
«  •'v  auiking  and  cinracteri&tic.    He  was  dictating  a 


transhktionof  the  Gospalof  StJohn  to  ana 
The  young  man  who  wrote  for  him  said,  "  There  is 
now,  master,  but  one  sentence  wanting;"  upon 
which  he  bade  him  write  quickly ;  and  when  the 
scribe  said,  <<  It  is  now  done,"  the  dying  sage  eja- 
cuhited,  ^  It  w  now  done,"  and  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards expired,  in  the  act  of  prayer,  on  the  floor  of  his 
cell,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  in  the  month 
ofMay,  A.D.  735. 

Bbddoks,  Thomas ;  a  physician  and  author ;  bora 
1760,  at  Shiffiial  in  Shropshire ;  died  1S08.  He  was 
educated  by  his  grandfather.  He  made  great  pro- 
gress at  school,  in  classical  studies,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Oxford  by  his  knowledge  of  ancient  and 
modem  languages  and  literature.  The  great  disco- 
veries in  physics,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  irresis- 
tibly attracted  him.  He  continued  his  studies  with 
success  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  In  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  afterwards 
visited  Paris,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Lavoisier.  On  his  retum,  he  iras  appointed  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Oxford.  There  he  published  some 
excellent  chemical  treatises,  and  Observations  on  the 
Calculus,  Sea-Scurvy,  Consumption,  Caiairh,  and 
Fever.  But,  dassled  by  the  splendid  promises  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  offended  some  of  his  former 
admirers,  and  excited  such  a  clamour  against  him  by 
the  publication  of  his  political  opinions,  that  he  de- 
termined to  resign  his  professorship,  and  retired  to 
the  house  of  his  ftiend  Mr  Reynolds,  in  Shropshire. 
There  he  composed  his  observations  on  the  nature  of 
demonstrative  evidence,  in  which  he  endeavoura  to 
prove,  that  mathematical  reasoning  proceeds  on  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  and  that  geometry  is  founded 
on  experiment.  He  also  publisned  the  History  of 
Isaac  Jenkins,  which  was  intended  to  impress  useful 
moral  lessons  on  the  labouring  classes  in  an  attrac- 
tive manner.  Above  40,000  copies  of  this  popular 
work  were  sold  in  a  short  time.  After  he  had  mar- 
ried, in  1794,  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  pneumatic 
institution,  for  curing  diseases,  particularly  consump- 
tion, by  means  of  fiictitioos  aira  or  gases.  He  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  Wedge- 
wood,  in  opening  this  institution,  in  1798.  He 
engaged,  as  superintendent  of  the  i^^hole,  a  young 
man,  Humphrey  Davy,  the  foundation  of  whose 
future  &me  was  laid  here.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
institution,  however,  was  never  realised,  and  B.*s 
zeal  gradually  relaxed,  so  that  he  relinquished  it  one 
year  before  his  death,  after  having  published  a  nuan 
ber  of  valuable  works  upon  the  application  of  fiicti- 
tioos airs.  In  the  last  vean  of  his  life,  he  acquired 
the  reputation  of  the  best  medical  writer  in  Great 
Britain,  particulariy  by  his  Hygeia,  In  three  v<^.,  a 
popular  work,  which  contahis  passages  of  extraonli- 
nary  eloquence.  His  political  pampme  ts,  from  1795- 
97,  are  forgotten. 

BsDroRD,  John,  duke  of;  one  of  the  younger  sons 
of  Henry  IV.,  k'mg  of  Enghind ;  frmous  as  a  stau*s- 
man  and  a  warrior.  Shakspeare,  who  calls  him 
pnnee  John  of  Lancaster,  introduces  him,  in  his  plays 
of  Henry  IV.,  as  distinguishing  himself  by  his  youth- 
ful courage  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  in  1403,  and 
forming  a  kind  of  moral  contrast  to  his  more  dissi- 
pated brother,  the  prince  of  Wales.  During  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  he  participated  in  the  fame  ac- 
quired by  the  conquest  of  France ;  but  his  talents 
were  fidly  displayed  when,  after  the  death  of  that 
king,  he  became  regent  of  France,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  post  Dy  Henry,  in  his  will.  At  Ver- 
neuil,  in  1424,  he  displayed  his  military  talents ;  and 
the  diflknilUes,  whidi,  firom  various  causes,  he  expe- 
rienced in  endAvouring  to  maintain  possession  of  the 
conquered  provinces  in  France,  aflbrded  frequent 
occasion  for  the  manifestation  of  his  ability.    The 
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greatest  Uemiah  In  his  cfaanujtcr  is  his  crad  ezsco- 
tion  of  the  maid  of  OiieaDs,  in  1431.  He  sanrived 
this  event  aboat  four  yean,  and  djiiu;  in  1436  at 
Rouen,  was  buried  in  the  cathedml  of  that  dty.  The 
duke  deserres  notice  also  for  his  patronage  of  the 
arts.  A  curious  monument  of  his  taste  stlU  exists— 
the  Bedford  Missal,  a  book  made  for  him  and  his 
duchess.  This  rich  volume  is  eleven  inches  Ion?, 
seven  and  a  half  broad,  and  two  and  a  half  thidc, 
bound  in  crimson  velvet,  with  gold  clasps,  on  which 
are  engraved  the  arms  of  Haiiey,  Cavendish,  and 
HoUis,  quarterly.  It  is  embellished  with  fifty-nine 
large  miniature  paintings,  with  more  than  a  thousand 
of  a  small  sise;  and  among  them  are  to  be  seen 
several  portraits  of  penons  of  eminence.  It  was 
purchased  by  Edward  Hariey,  earl  of  Ozfonl,  from 
lady  \^orsl«y,  preat-grand-dauefater  to  W.  Seymour, 
second  duke  ot  Sommi,  who  Igured  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  1. ;  and  descended  from  lord  Oxford  to  his 
daughter,  the  duchess  of  Portland.  In  the  year 
1786,  when  the  collection  of  the  duchess  was  brought 
to  sale,  it  was  purchased  by  a  Mr  Edwards  for  1(16 
guineas,  and  was  sold  again  at  the  sale  of  the  collec- 
tion of  that  gentleman,  in  the  year  1816,  when  it 
brought  J&687, 16s.,  and  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.  On  coming  to  the  ham- 
mer once  more,  it  has  excited  strongly  the  attention 
of  book-collectors  and  antiquaries,  and  realised  the 
unprecedented  sum  of  i&llOO,  being  knocked  down 
at  that  price  (June,  1833),  to  Mr  Cochran,  the 
London  bookseller,  actin?,  as  is  asserted,  for  Sir 
John  Tobyn,  of  Liverpool.  In  an  historical  point 
of  view,  it  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  pictorial 
embdlishments ;  some  of  which  have  been  en- 
graved by  Vertue,  for  his  portraits  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  England.  For  the  antiquarian  and  the 
student  of  the  fine  arts,  it  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting monuments  of  that  age.  Gougfa,  the  anti- 
quarian, published  a  work  in  8vo,  describing  the 
Bedford  Missal.  Mr  Dibdin,  in  his  BMumania,  p. 
263,  gives  an  account  of  iL 

BkoroBo;  the  county* town  of  Bedfordshire,  to 
which  it  gives  name,  situated  on  both  banks  of 
tlie  Ouse ;  twenty-two  mUes  S.  E.  of  Northamp- 
ton, fifty  N.of  London;  ion.  0>S7'  W.;  lat.  68"  8' 
N.  It  contains  five  churches,  three  on  the  north  and 
two  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  three  independent 
meeting-houses,  and  a  free  giammar  school  liberally 
endowed.  The  principal  manufiicture  is  lace.  It  is 
a  place  of  considerable  trade,  which  b  much  assisted 
by  the  river,  navigable  to  Lynn,  and  is  the  only 
market-town  of  the  county.  The  soil  about  it  is 
fertile,  particularly  in  excellent  wheat  Population, 
in  1831,6069. 

Bedford  Level  ;  a  large  tract  of  land  in  England, 
in  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suflolk,  Hun- 
tingdon, Northampton,  and  Lincobi,  fbrmeriy  full  of 
fens  and  marshes,  and,  in  rainy  seasons,  for  the  most 
part  under  water ;  but  drained,  at  the  expense  of 
£4O0fl00,  by  the  noble  fiunily  of  Russell,  earls  and 
dukes  of  Bedford,  and  others;  by  which  means 
100^000  acres  of  good  land  have  been  lirought  into 
use. 

BsDroaosHiax ;  an  inland  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Northamptonshire  and  Hun- 
tingdonshire ;  on  the  W.  by  Buckinghamshire ;  on 
the  S.  by  Buckinghamshire  and  Hertfordshire;  and 
on  the  fi.  by  Hertfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire.  Its 
limits  are  devfcius  and  irregular,  the  only  natural 
boundaries  befaig  the  river  Ouse  for  a  short  distance 
on  the  cast  and  west,  and  a  small  rivulet  on  the 
sotith-wrst.  The  fiuse  of  the  country  is  pleasingly 
diversified  with  a  gentle  alternation  of  hill  and  valtey, 
frw  of  the  former  being  high,  or  of  the  UUter  exten- 
sive   The  agrtculturafproduce  of  Bedfordshire  con- 


sists prtedpally  off  wheat,  barley,  green  crapa,  vege- 
tables, and  butter.  The  proportkm  of  woodland 
was  fiDrmeriy  very  great,  and  several  fine  woods  still 
remain,  the  timber  off  which  is  orrawamHy  feUed 
and  conveyed  by  the  river  Oose  to  the  aca-eoasL 
The  prindpal  rivers  are  the  Oose,  the  Ivd,  and  the 
Lea.  The  course  of  the  Oose,  wMdi  ivceiTes  a 
great  many  smaller  streams,  is  icmarkahly  slow; 
and  after  heavy  rains  it  is  subject  to  great  oversows, 
the  occasional  mischief  of  whfcdi  is  oompensnied  bj 
the  increase  of  liertUity  which  follows  Chcm.  Moch 
com  and  other  produce  of  the  ooonty  is  cunyeyed  by 
the  Ouse  to  the  port  of  Lynn.  The  Ivri  rises  ia 
Hertfordshire,  and  passing  by  Baldock  and  Bugles- 
wade,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  fiUla  teto  the 
Ouse  at  Tempsford.  The  Lea  rises  near  Lofeon  ia 
this  county,  and  soon  afker  enters  HettlbnMiiie  at 
Hide-Mill.  The  Grand  Junction  canal  tnnches  m 
the  county  near  Leighton-Bussaid ;  bat  the  chief 
part  of  the  articles  raised  for  the  London  ararkcts 
readi  the  metropolis  by  hind  carriage.  Tbeprinripal 
mineral  products  of  Bedfordshire  are,  lisnestose, 
coarse  marble,  coal  (sparingly),  and  fiiUess*  earth, 
which  last  article  abounds  more  especially  te  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wdbum.  At  the  thne  off  the 
Roman  invasion,  this  part  off  the  ooanHy  wns  Inha- 
bited by  the  British  tribe  called  OMtcodblani,  or 
Cassii,  whose  chief,  Cassibelannus,  was  chnscn  to 
command  the  united  force  of  the  Britons  agahnt 
Julius  Ciesar.  Under  the  Romans  it  farmtd  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Flavia  Csesariensis,  and  daring  the 
Saxon  heptarchy  was  included  hi  the  kii^g^inw  of 
Mercia.  It  is  at  present  divided  into  the  nine  boa- 
dreds  of  Barford,  Biggleswade,  Clifkon,  Flilt,  hlaaa- 
head,  Redbum,  Sto£gn,  WiUey,  and  WizfaaoeTrse. 
It  possesses  one  borough,  that  off  Bedford,  and  the 
market-towns  (several  of  them  very  snail)  off  Ampi- 
hill,  Biggleswade,  Dunstable,  Harold,  Leighto- 
Bussard,  Luton,  Pottar,  Toddington,  and  Woboni. 
Tlie  assises  are  held  at  Bcdfort.  The  inineniiBl 
fiuntties  in  this  county  are  those  off  Russell,  Osbora, 
Pym,  StJohn,Fox,andWhitbRad.  Itretamsfoor 
members  to  pariiament,  two  fior  the  ooonty,  and  too 
for  the  boroi^.  Various  remains  of  Roman,  aasan, 
and  Norman  antiquities  have  been  from  tine  to  lime 
discovered  in  this  county.  Populatkm  in  1831, 116,961. 
Bbdodins,  or  Baoonrnjis  (tnat  is,  oiAoiitenlt  ^He 
desert);  a  numerous  Mohammedan  raoe,  whidi 
dwells  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Nortlwm 
Africa.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  they  beloa^  to 
the  same  raoe  with  the  Arabs,  or  difir  firtan  them  in 
their  desoeht,  as  they  do  in  their  manner  off  ^Btiwrn. 
The  Bedouins  live  at  a  distance  from  dtieo  nod  vi- 
lages,  in  fomilies,  under  sheiks,  or  In  trilMS,  nnder 
emirs.  Their  dwellings  are  tents,  hots,  cnwins,  and 
nrins.  With  their  he^  and  beasts  off  bordem  which 
carry  their  little  property,  they  wataier  bi  woeat  «af 
fresh  water  and  pasture.  They  are  all  good  hone- 
men,  and  are  generally  fond  off  huntfaig*  The  pence- 
fill  tribes  exdange  horses  (which  they  nise  wiHi 
great  care)  and  fiit  cattle,  for  arms  and  doth,  with 
the  neighfionring  nations.  Other  hordes  are  aoth 
open  robbers,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  travel  thro^h 
their  country  without  a  guard  or  a  passmnt,  which 
the  dillerent  chiefs  sell.  They  not  ooiy  ptander, 
but  murder,  even  when  the  travelers  ofi-r  no  leaia- 
tanoe.  Notwithstanding  this  barbarous  coslora,  the 
Bedouins  hold  the  rights  of  hospital!^  sacnd;  anJ 
the  most  defenceless  enemv  is  sure  nff  their  psotoc- 
tion,  if  they  have  once  allowed  him  dwher.  Bui 
the  Bedouin  oonsiden  every  one  his  encsay  who  t* 
not  his  brother,  kinsman,  or  ally.  AlwmyaoaicMof 
Ills  own  safety,  he  attacks  no  caravan  or  < 
out  being  sure  of  his  superiority.  To  suj. 
bers,  ami  a  bold  resistance,  he  yiehb, 
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liflMrAf  bj  a  speedy  fligiit.  A  (error  to  the  neigh- 
IftMBUMr  Bfttions,  the  imciouB  Bedouin  lives  in  a 
itate  JooBtimwl  watchralnen ;  poor,  inMnnt,  wild, 
•ad  rade,  but  free,  and  peood  of  his  Ebertj.  This 
peonie  is  rpnutrkahle  for  tempeiBaoe  in  rmid  to 
load,  aiammthiy  almost  to  abstinence.    See  Berber, 

Bbb  (apif  sitftfifipa,  L.);  a  species  of  hymcnopte- 
rooB  insect,  beloogiof  to  the  fiimily  a/mirHi.— The 
honey-bee  is  oniverAly  oelebcated  for  its  sincular 
instincts,  and  highly  prtaed  Ibr  the  valoable  products 
ei  its  induitry.  A  nnt  nomher  of  faitcreeting  fiuis 
have  coosequentiy  been  collected  in  relation  to  the 
econoay  of  the  spedes,  for  the  detail  of  whose  history 
amli^ofconddenblesisewoQkibereqaiMd.  We 
«liall  therefon  be  able  to  present  nothing  more  than 
a  fkctch  of  the  most  striking  geneialitMS,  obtahied 
ffom  the  admirsble  worics  of^Huber,  Gorier,  &c, 
and  to  tlicse  authentic  somces  must  refer  the  reader 
dfwous  of  BMie  ample  hifonoation. 

Three  sorts  of  individuals  are  found  to  form  a 
community  of  honey-bees;  the  female,  mother,  or, 
a«  she  to  commonly  called,  pueti;  the  males,  or 
dnaies ;  and  the  woriiing  bees,  hnproperiy  termed 
norfirr*,  as  they  are  actually  females,  though,  hi  a 
IMCoUar  respect,  hnperfecL  A  hive  commonly  con- 
stiU  of  ope  mother,  or  queen,  from  6  to  800  males, 
frooi  15  to  SO/HO  worlLhig  bees.  The  hist 
^'  *  are  the  onallest,  have  twelve  Joints  to 
mMTy  and  six  abdonunal  rings:  the  Cnt 
Joint  or  square  portion  of  the  posterior  tern  is  en- 
larged  at  the  posterior  ancle  of  its  base,  and  shaped 
lake  a  pofaited  auride,  uving  its  internal  surface 
oowRd  with  a  foie,  shorty  dose,  silky  down.  They 
aiv  provided  with  stmgSL  The  mandibles  are  spoon- 
shaped,  and  not  denlated.  There  is,  on  the  outside 
of  the  UsMllcn  a  anooth  hollow,  edged  with  hairs, 
calMtha««jM:  the  sUky  brush  of  the  fost  jofait 
of  the  posterior  tarn  has  seven  or  eight  transverse 
eiriee.  The  mother,  or  queen,  has  the  same  charsc- 
tcristios,  but  is  of  larger  sise,  especially  hi  the  abdo- 
am:  she  has  a  shorter  sucker  or  trunk,  and  the 
naaftbles  grooved  and  velvetrlike  beneath  the  tip. 
TW  males,  or  drones,  differ  Iran  both  the  preceding 
by  having  thirteen  joints  to  the  tnUenna;  a  rounded 
Weml,  with  larver  eyes,  elongated  and  united  at  the 
soamii;  amUcr  and  more  vdvety  mandiblre,  and 
•hoflcranterior  feet,  the  two  flnt  of  which  are  arched. 
Tbey  have  so  auricular  dihUstJon  nor  silky  brush  on 
the  square  part  of  the  posterior  Utreij  and  are  desti- 
tate  of  stiufcs.  The  genitals  consist  of  two  hora- 
■faaped  bodies  of  a  reddlsh-yellow  odour,  with  a  braad- 
fitafti  penis. 

When  we  emmine  the  Internal  structure  of  this 
iiBTct,  we  ind  at  the  superior  base  of  the  trunk  or 
wcker,  below  the  JSaAniin,  a  considerable  aperture, 
^ot  by  a  ■aail,  triangular  piece,  which  has  been 
raUfd  tm^ite^  epipkafmut^  8tc.  This  openhig  recdves 
the  food,  whicn  is  thence  conveyed  by  a  ddlcate 
wwtfkmfme^  through  the  corselet,  to  the  anterior 
<niiiafn,  which  contains  the  honey;  the  second 
ttomacli  receives  the  pollen  of  flowers,  and  has,  on 
its  iatenal  snrfeoe,  anumber  of  transvene  and  annu- 
Ur  wrinkles.  The  abdominal  cavity  of  the  queen 
8Jd  wurking  bees  also  contains  the  little  bag  of 
pdion  oommunicatmg  with  the  sthig.  In  the  queen, 
there  are,  moreover,  two  large  ovanes,  consisting  of 
a  great  number  of  small  cavities,  each  containing 
sixteen  or  seventeen  ens.  There  ovaries  open  near 
itowfaidi ■ 


the  aom,  previous  to  wfidi  they  dilate  hito  pooches, 
where  the  ecg  to  delayed  to  receive  a  viscous  coating 
fttmi  an  adtooent  giand.  The  inferior  half-drdes, 
riorpt  the  M  ana  last,  on  the  abdomens  of  workfaig 
Ives,  hav«  each  on  their  bmer  surfece  two  cavities, 
•h^ie  the  wax  to  formed  in  layera,  and  comes  out 
fxutti  between  the  ahdomhwl  rings.     Bdow  these 


cavities  to  a  particulBr  membrane,  formed  of  a  very 
small,  hexagsnally-meshed  network,  whk:h  to  con- 
nected with  the  membrane  lining  the  waUs  of  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

Wax,  of  which  the  combs  are  formed,  to  elaborated 
from  honey.  The  poUen  collected  from  flowers, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  wax,  constitutes  the 
food  of  bees  and  thdr  larves;  and  this  food  appears 
to  be  modifled  in  its  composition,  according  to  the 
sort  of  individusto  it  to  hiteioded  for.  Another  sub- 
stance cdleoteti  by  bees  from  the  opening  buds  of 
poplar  and  other  trees,  and  used  by  them  for  lining 
thdr  hives,  stopping  holes,  &c,  to  called  propoiit. 

Besides  the  distinctions  remarked  in  the  female, 
male,  and  workmg  bees,  Huber  regards  the  working 
bees  as  of  two  sorts ;  one  devoted  to  the  collection 
of  provisions,  and  a^  the  materiato  necessary  to  the 
comb,  as  well  as  to  its  construction ;  these  he  calls 
ciriSree.  The  others  are  more  delicate,  small,  and 
feeble,  and  employed  exdusively  within  the  hive,  in 
feeding  and  taking  care  of  the  young. 

The  resemUanoe  existing  between  the  working 
and  female  bees  first  led  tothe  idea  that  they  were  of 
the  same  sex,  and  the  ingenious  experiments  and  ac- 
curate observations  of  Huber  enabled  him  to  estab- 
lish this  (act  hi  the  most  satis&otory  manner.  Hav- 
ing deprived  a  hive  of  the  mother  or  queen,  he  found 
that  the  working  bees  immedtotely  began  to  prepare 
a  larve  of  their  own  dass  to  occupy  thto  important 
station.  Thto  was  effected  by  entorging  the  cell  to 
the  dhnensiona  of  a  maternal  or  royal  diamber,  and 
feeding  the  aelected  individual  on  food  exdusivdy 
destined  for  the  nourishment  of  the  royal  torves.  If 
merely  fed  upon  thto  food,  without  an  accompanying 
enlargement  of  the  cell,  the  maternal  fiiculties  were 
but  imperfectly  acouired,  as  the  female  did  not  attain 
the  proper  stoe,  ana  was  hicapahle  of  laying  any  eggs 
but  thoM  wliich  produced  males. 

The  season  of  fecundation  occurs  about  the  begin- 
niitf  of  summer,  and  the  meeting  between  the  fe- 
males and  males  takes  place  high  In  the  air,  whence 
the  female  returns  with  the  sexual  narts  of  the  amle 
attadied  to  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  Thto  one 
fecundation  to  thought  to  be  suflident  to  vivify  the 
eggs  which  the  mother  may  lay  hi  the  course  of  two 
yean.  The  layhig  begms  immediately  afierwards, 
and  continues  untu  autumn.  Reaumur  states,  that 
the  female,  in  the  sprhig,  lays  as  many  as  l2fiOO 
eggs  in  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  daya.  Each  sort  of 
egg  to  deposited  hi  the  appropriate  cell,  unless  a 
sufficient  number  of  oeUs  have  not  been  prepared : 
hi  thto  case,  she  ptooes  several  eggs  m  one,  and 
leaves  to  the  wofktog  bees  the  task  of  sufasequentiy 
arranging  them.  The  eggs  laid  at  the  oosnmencc- 
ment  of  fine  weather  all  Mong  to  the  workmg  sort, 
and  hatch  at  the  end  of  four  days.  The  larves  are 
nculariy  fed  by  the  worken  for  six  or  seven  days, 
wEen  they  are  endosed  hi  their  cell,  sphi  a  ooooon, 
and  become  nymphs,  and  hi  about  twelve  days  ac- 
ouire  their  perfect  state.  The  cells  are  then  hame- 
diatdyfltted  up  for  tile  reception  of  new  eggs.  The 
eggs  for  producing  malre  are  hdd  two  monUis  later, 
and  thow  for  the  females  immediately  afterwards. 
Thto  succession  of  generations  ibrms  so  many  parti- 
cdar  communities,  which,  when  hicreased  beyond 
a  certahi  degree,  leave  the  parent  hive  to  found  a 
new  colony  elsewhere.  Three  or  four  swarms  some- 
times leave  a  hive  inaseason.  A  good  swarmto  said 
to  weigh  at  least  six  or  eighfHBi&.  Thelifeofthe 
bee,  l&e  tint  of  aU  tiie  other  tasects  of  its  dass,  does 
not  continue  kmg  after  the  great  boshiesB  of  provid- 
faupfor  the  continuance  of  Uie  ^pcdes  to  completed. 

The  cells  of  the  comb  corapore  two  opposite  ran- 
ges of  horifontal  hexagons,  with  pyramidal  baan : 
each  layer  of  the  con^b  is  perpendicular,  and  attach- 
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ed  by  the  suinmit,  and  separated  firom  the  rest  by  a 
space  sufficient  for  the  bees  to  pass  in  fuki  out.  The 
comb  b  always  built  from  above  downward.  The 
cells,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  tfie  female 
larve  and  nymph,  are  nearly  of  equal  siie,  some  con- 
taining the  progeny,  and  others  the  honey  and  pollen 
of  lowers.  Some  honey  cells  are  left  open,  others 
are  closed  for  future  use  by  a  flat  or  slightly 
convex  covering  of  wax.  The  maternal  or  regal 
cells  vary  from  two  to  forty  in  number,  are  greatly 
superior  in  size,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  somewhat 
larger  at  the  extremity.  They  have  small  cavities  on 
the  outside,  and  commonly  depend  from  the  comb  like 
stalactites,  so  that  the  larve  has  its  head  downwaids. 

The  history  of  the  bee,  as  already  stated,  is  too 
extensive  to  allow  us  to  attempt  more  than  this  brief 
sketch.  But  to  such  as  have  leisure,  and  are  desir- 
ous of  instructive  amusement,  we  know  of  no  study 
which  promises  a  greater  degree  of  satis&ction ;  and 
there  is  no  book  better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than 
the  excellent  treatise  of  Huber,  which  may  almost 
be  regarded  as  the  neptuu  uUra  of  its  kind.  A  beau- 
tiful little  poem,  called  T/ie  Bees,  written  by  the 
Florentine  Giovanni  Rucellai,  app^uied  in  1539. 

Beech.  The  beech  Wagtu  sylvaUea),  one  of  our 
handsomest  forest-trees,  is  known  by  its  waved  and 
somewhat  oval  leaves,  and  its  triangular  fruit,  con- 
sisting of  three  cells,  and  enclosed,  by  pairs,  in  a 
husk,  which  is  covered  with  simple  prickles. — Beech 
woods,  it  has  been  observed,  are  peculiarly  dry,  and 
pleasant  tp  walk  in,  and,  under  their  shade,  aSord  to 
tbe  botanist  many  interesting  plants,  such  as  the 
bird's  nest  {monoiropa),  winter-green  (pyrola)y  and 
some  rare  orchidetg.  Beech-trees  bear  lopping  well, 
and  may  be  trained  so  as  to  form  lofty  hedges,  which 
are  valuable  for  shelter,  since  the  leaves,  though 
faded,  remain  through  the  winter,  and  the  twisted 
branches  may  be  formed  into  a  very  strong  fence. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  brittle,  and,  if  exposed  to  the 
air,  is  liable  soon  to  decay.  It  is,  however,  peculiarly 
useful  to  cabinet  makers  and  turners :   carpenters' 

E lanes,  &c.  are  made  of  it  When  split  into  thin 
lyers,  it  is  used  to  make  scabbards  for  swords. 
Chairs,  bedsteads,  and  other  furniture,  are  occasion- 
ally formed  of  beech.  The  firuit  of  this  tree,  which 
has  the  name  of  beechmast,  and  falls  in  September, 
is  veiy  palatable,  but,  if  eaten  in  great  quantity,  it 
occasions  giddiness  and  headaches ;  when,  however, 
it  is  dried  and  powdered,  it  may  be  made  into  a 
wholesome  bread.  The  inhabitants  of  Scio,  one  of 
the  Ionian  islands,  were  once  enabled  to  endure  a 
memorable  siege  by  thebeachmast  which  their  island 
supplied.  This  firuit  has  occasionally  been  roasted, 
and  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  When  subjected 
to  pressure,  it  yields  a  sweet  and  palatable  oil,  which 
is  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  olive-oil,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  continuing  looger  than  that  without 
becoming  rancid.  Beech-oU  is  manu&ctured.  in 
several  parts  of  France,  and  is  used  by  the  lower 
classes  of  Silesia  instead  of  butter.  The  cakes  which 
remain  after  the  oil  is  extracted  are  a  wholesome 
food,  and  may  be  also  advantageously  employed  for 
the  fiittening  of  swine,  poultry,  and  oxen.  In  some 
countries,  the  leaves  of  the  bieech  tree  are  collected 
in  the  autumn,  before  they  have  been  injured  by  the 
frosts,  and  are  used  instead  of  feathers,  for  beds; 
and  mattresses  formed  of  them  are  said  to  be  prefer- 
able to  those  either  of  straw  or  chaff. 

Beet-Eaters  (a  corruption  from  the  French  hitfe' 
tiers,  from  bufet^  sideboard)  are  yeomen  of  tbe  guard 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  stationed  by 
the  sideboard  at  great  royal  dinners.  There  are  now 
one  hundred  in  service,  and  seventy  supernumeraries. 
They  are  dressed  after  the  fiishion  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII. 


Beri APQOR  {Bija-pur,  a  comipiion  of  flf&fm^ptm, 
the  city  of  victory,  the  original  name  of  the  cspiCil) : 
a  large  province  of  Deccan,  between  the  laih  and 
18th  degrees  of  N.  lat ;  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Anr- 
ungabad  and  Beder,  S.  by  North  Canary  and  the  r.. 
ver  Toombudra,  and  W.  by  the  sea ;  about  350  0Ut> 
long,  and  200  broad.  It  is  watered  by  tbe  Crishna, 
Toombudia,  Beemah,  and  Ga^uiiia ;  and  is  taxtrs- 
ed  by  the  Ghaut  mountains.  The  soil  is  senexallT 
fertile,  and  provisions  plentiful.  Tbe  chiefcities  an* 
Beejapoor,  Boonah  (the  ciH>ital  of  the  Mahnttas),  s 
Kuttany,  and  Nubely.  Four-fifths  of  tbe  oountry  mit 
subject  to  the  Mahrattas,  the  rest  to  tbe  Ninm. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  7,000,000;  one- 
twentieth  Mohammedans,  the  rest  Hindootf.  The 
province  is 'divided  into  fifteen  territorial  divisiois. 
In  the  southern  part  of  Concan,  one  of  these  dtvisioas. 
Goa  {GoivaAy  or,  more  properiy,  Gmtaf),  the  capital 
of  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  the  East,  is  amabtL 
(See  6oa,)  The  productions  of  B.  are,  ingcnenu. 
similar  to  those  of^the  rest  of  the  Deocan.  Onepir: 
— >the  neighbourhood  of  the  Beemah — is  oelebnttfd 
for  its  br^  of  horses,  and  supplies  the  hem,  cavalry 
in  the  Mahratta  armies. 

Bejapoor  ;  the  former  capital  of  the  above  pionaoe. 
See  Bija-pur. 

Bbek,  David,  a  portrait  painter  of  ooosklenUe 
merit,  was  bom  ui  16^1 ,  at  Amheim,  in  GueUeilaad ; 
became  a  pupil  of  Vandyck ;  reskled,  for  aaaut  tor, 
at  the  court  of  Sweden,  and  died  in  1656.  It  isn- 
lated  of  him,  that,  on  a  journey  through  Geraaay,  fee 
fell  sick,  and  became  to  appearance  dead ;  vfan 
one  of  his  servants  pouring  a  glass  of  wine  iniohfe 
throat,  to  amuse  his  companions,  B.  opened  his  ey«». 
and,  aifter  a  while,  recovered  his  health. 

Beelzebub  (in  Hebrew,  the  god  tf/UeM) ;  an  idoi  of 
the  Moabites  or  Syrians.  This  term  is  afiplied,  in  tbr 
Scriptures,  to  the  chief  of  the  evil  ^irits.  We  masL 
remember  what  a  terrible  torment  insects  ofien  arv 
in  the  East,  in  order  to  conceive  how  this  i 
to  be  given  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  tbe  m 
spirits  of  evil.  We  find  tJtaX  almost  all  natintw.  «to 
believe  in  evil  spirits,  represent  then  as  the  mien  of 
disgusting,  tormenting,  or  poisonous  aninnds— lie% 
rats,  mice,  reptiles,  &c  The  Greeks  wnnfaipp^ 
several  of  their  chief  deities  under  the  cfaanctfr  «f 
protectors  against  these  animals;  for  instaacr, 
Apollo  s^v^ivf ,  the  destroyer  of  rats.  Every  oar 
knows,  that  Christ  was  charged  by  the  Jews  wi'h 
driving  out  demons  by  the  power  of  BerifUrfx 
{MaU,  xii.  24.) 

Bebb  (See  Ate  and  Bretemg.)  We  have  rvaSoKr 
of  the  use  of  this  liauor  for  more  than  2000  yvs^ 
The  Grecian  poet  and  satirist  Archilochns,  who  ll%vd 
about  700  B.  C,  and  the  Grecian  tragedians  .Sscbj- 
lus  and  Sophocles,  who  lived  more  than  40O  B.  C 
calls  it  ume  of  barley.  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  wbo  li^t «{ 
about  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  about  SO  B.C.,  nro- 
tions  beer  in  his  History  (lib.  i.  chap.  SO).  Piny 
also,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  centnry  after  Chrai, 
speaks  of  this  beverage  in  several  parts  of  his  Kata- 
lal  History.  He  says  that  it  is  prepared  in  daSenrai 
ways,  and  that  there  is  a  species  more  intozicsi'Jis 
than  wine.  He  says  further,  that  in  Spain  It  is  calini 
celui  and  eeria  ;  but,  in  Gaul  and  in  other  prottBcr^ 
of  the  Roman  empire,  cerevisia ;  that  it  was  In  grve 
ral  use  among  the  ancient  Germans,  who  also  ctllrd 
it  cerevitki  (Gram  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  grain,  and  r^ 
power.)  The  Egyptians,  as  the  first  promoiers  of  agr- 
cullure,  are  saia  to  have  invented  beer,  and  to  bsvr 
prepared  a  kind,  in  later  times,  at  Pelushnn,  which  wa> 
called  by  the  name  of  that  city,  and  was  mnch  crir- 
biated.  Beer  was  afbecwards  unknown  in  £C7F^ 
until  the  French  army  introduced  it  anew,  slnoe  wMv. 
it  is  said  that  beer  is  still  brewed  there.  We  mteig» 
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nucn  how  fitr  the  brer  of  the  ancients  membled  the 
modem  article.  The  word  beer  may  moflt  naturally 
be  derived  from  bAere,  to  drink. 

Bnca,  Michael,  sometimes  called  Mkhaei  Berr,  a 
Irvned  Jew  in  Paris,  bom  at  Nancy,  in  1784,  was 
the  first  of  his  religion  who  pursued  the  profession  of 
an  adTOcaie  in  France.  His  success  in  this  career 
was  brilliant ;  but  he  soon  gave  himself  up  exclu- 
sively to  literature,  and  received  the  honour,  never 
bpfora  confrrred  on  a  Jew,  of  beuig  admitted  into 
the  learned  academies  of  Fiance.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  royal  society  of  antiquaries,  of  the 
philotechnic  society,  of  the  academies  of  Nancy, 
Scranbnrg,  Nantes,  and  Gottingen.  Napoleon  invited 
him,  in  ISin,  to  the  assembly  of  Jews,  who  were  to 
adriae  conoeming  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  that  people ;  and  the  general  sanhedrim  for  France 
and  Ilaly  chose  him  their  secretary.  At  the  erection 
of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  on  account  of  his 
knowledfe  of  the  language  of  the  country,  he  receiv- 
ed an  appointment  in  the  mhiistry  of  the  interior, 
and,  afberwaids,  was  appointed  to  a  corresponding 
olfioe  in  the  French  ministry :  he  also  delivered  a 
coune  of  lectures  on  German  literature  in  the  Athe- 
n»om  of  Paris.  Among  his  numerous  works  is  an 
£kfe  de  Chariet  FiUert. 

Bomisio,  Vitus,  captain  in  the  Russian  navy,  was 
bora  al  Horsens,  in  Jutland.  Being  a  skilful  seaman, 
be  was  employed  by  Peter  the  Great  in  the  navy  es- 
tablished at  Cranstadt  His  talents,  and  the  iin- 
daoated  courage  displayed  bv  him  in  the  naval  wars 
a^inst  the  Swedes,  procured  him  the  honour  of  be- 
ing chosen  to  oommand  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
mm  d  Kamtschatka.  He  set  out  from  St  Petersburg, 
Fefat  5, 1725,  for  Siberia.  In  the  year  1728,  he  ex- 
aotined  the  northern  coasts  of  Kamtschatka  as  far  as 
lac  67*  19  N.,  and  proved  that  Asia  is  not  united  to 
AjDericB.  It  remained,  however,  to  be  determined 
wbrther  the  land  opposite  to  Kamtschatka  was,  in 
nrality,  the  coast  or  the  American  continent,  or 
merely  islands  lytaig  between  Asia  and  America. 
June  4«  1741,  he  sailed,  with  two  ships,  from  Och- 
c4*k,and  ftooched  the  north-western  coast  of  America, 
beCwMn  lat.  35*  and  69*  N.  Tempests  and  sickness 
prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  discoveries :  he  was 
cast  on  a  desolate  island,  covered  with  snow  and  ice, 
wtMte  be  grew  dangerously  sick,  and  died,  Dec  8, 
1741.  The  stiaiu  between  Asia  and  America  have 
rpcrived  the  name  of  Beering't  ttraUs  (also  called 
jimmn}^  and  the  island  on  which  he  died  that  of 
Bftrmg*9  ulmmL  (See  Muller's  Voyages  ei  Deeouv. 
fwiea  far  Ut  RuMsee,  Amsterdam,  1766.) 

Bnanc's  Island  ;  an  island  in  N.  Pacific  ocean, 
about  90  miles  long,  and  25  to  30  wide ;  Ion.  163* 
lif  10  164*  Di'  E. ;  ht  54«  45^  to  56*  10'  N.  Nei- 
ther itemder  nor  the  aurom  borealis  have  ever  been 
obaerved  here.  The  island  has  springs  of  excellent 
water,  and  beautiful  cataracts.  No  animals  are 
found  here  but  ice-foxes,  seals,  sea-bears,  sea-lions, 
•e»-cows,  &c  No  wood  grows  here,  but  several 
k^kis  of  plants  are  seen.  The  ishind  is  uninhabited. 
li  was  dHOovcred  by  Vitus  Beering  in  1741.  It  is 
soartimes  classed  with  the  Aleutian  chahi. 

BaaaiG*4  SraAirs;  the  narrow  sea  between  the 
nofth'wcst  coast  of  North  America  and  the  north- 
eaat  oaasC  of  Asia;  39  miles  wide  in  the  nar- 
ffonvst  pail;  Ion.  168*  16'  to  169* SO^  W.;  lat  65» 
44j^  to  6fl*  5^  N.  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity 
ia  the  portions  of  both  continents  nortli  of  the  strait : 
both  are  without  wood ;  the  coasts  are  low,  but,  fiir- 
Uwr  from  the  sea,  they  rise  and  form  considerable 
MOuatoiB^.  The  depth,  in  the  middle  of  the  straits, 
»  from  twenty-nine  to  thirty  &thoms ;  towards  the 
land,  the  water  on  the  Asiatk:  side  is  deeper.  Captaui 
Vaaooovcr,  who  Tisited  these  shores  in  1740,  gave 


this  name  to  the  straits,  in  honour  of  Vitus  Beering, 
because  he  believed  that  Beering  anchored  there. 
Some  have  also  called  these  straits  Cookers  MtraiU. 

BsKT  ifteta  vuigartM)  is  a  well  known  Valuable  suc- 
culent root,  which  is  cultivated  in  our  kitchen  gar- 
dens, and  grows  wild  in  several  countries  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  There  are  two  principal  varieties  of 
beet,  one  of  which  is  of  a  deep  red  or  purple  colour, 
and  the  other  is  white,  crossed  with  bands  of  red. 

Red  beet  is  principally  used  at  table,  in  salad, 
boiled,  and  cut  into  slices,  as  a  pickle,  and  sometimes 
stewed  with  onions ;  but  if  eaten  in  great  quantity, 
it  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  stomach.  The  beet 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  for  use  about  tha 
end  of  August,  but  it  does  not  attain  its  full  sise  and 
perfection  till  the  month  of  October.  When  good, 
it  is  large,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and,  when 
boiled,  is  tender,  sweet,  and  paUitable.  It  has  late- 
ly been  ascertained,  that  beet  roots  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  malt,  if  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  their 
juice  by  pressure,  then  dried,  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  grain  intended  for  brewing.  The  beer 
made  fifom  the  oeet  has  been  found  perfectly  whole- 
some and  palatable,  and  little  inferior  to  that  prepared 
from  malL 

From  the  white  beet  the  French,  duruig  the  late 
wan  in  Europe,  endeavoured  to  prepare  sugar,  that 
article,  as  British  colonial  produce,  having  &en  pro- 
hibited in  France.  For  this  purpose,  the  roots  were 
boiled  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  were  taken  from 
the  earth.  When  cold,  they  were  sliced,  and  after- 
wards the  juice  was  pressed  out,  and  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  sirup.  The  sugar  was  obtained 
from  this  sirup  by  crystallisation.  1 10  pounds  weight 
of  the  roots  yielded  41^  pounds  of  juice,  which,  on 
further  evaporation,  af&ued  somewhat  more  than  ^ 
pounds  of  brown  sugar ;  and  these,  by  a  subsequent 
operation,  produced  4  pounds  of  well-grained  white 
powder  sugar.  The  residuum,  togewer  with  the 
sirup  or  molasses  which  remained,  produced,  after 
distillation,  3^  quarts  of  rectified  spirit,  somewhat  si- 
milar to  rum.  But  many  subsequent  exoeriments, 
both  in  France  and  in  Prussia,  have  tendea  to  prove, 
that  sugar  can  never  be  advantageously  nmnufiictured 
from  the  beet  upon  a  large  scale,  it  yielding,  upon  a 
&ir  average,  barely  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
making.  The  leaves  of  the  beet,  when  raiised  io  a 
richly-manured  soil,  have  been  found  to  yield  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  pure  nitre,  proceeding,  in  all 
probability,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  animal 
matter  contained  in  the  manure ;  but  this,  like  the 
sugar  of  the  root,  will  probably  never  pay  the  expen- 
ses of  cultivation,  whidi  will  also  increase  rather  than 
diminish ;  so  that  it  may  be  considered  valuable,  at 
present,  only  as  an  esculent  plant.  The  French, 
however,  and  other  European  nations,  still  persevere 
in  manu&cturing  beet  sugar,  and  make  great  quan- 
tities of  it,  although  it  can  never  supersede  the  use  of 
common  sugar,  unless  its  production  be  encouraged 
by  bounties  and  prohibitions. 

BsmiovsN,  Louis  von,  bom  in  Bonn,  1772,  was 
the  son  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  tenor  singer  in  that 
place  (aocording  to  another  account,  in  FayoUe's 
Dictionary  of  ^lusicians,  a  natural  son  of  Frederic 
William  II.,  king  of  Prussia).  His  great  talent  for 
music  was  eariy  cultivated.  He  astonished,  in  his 
eighth  year,  all  who  heard  him,  by  his  execution  on 
the  violin,  on  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  perform- 
ing, with  great  diligence,  in  a  liUle  garret  In  his 
eleventh  year,  he  played  Bach's  H'oAl  Temperirtet 
eUtvier,  and,  in  his  thirteenth,  composed  some  sonatas. 
These  promising  appearances  of  great  talent  induced 
the  then  reigmng  elector  of  Cologne,  to  send  him,  hi 
1792,  m  the  character  of  his  organist,  and  at  his  ex- 
pense, io  Vienna,  that  he  might  accomplish  him&elf 
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there  in  oompositioD,  under  the  instniction  of  Haydn. 
Under  Hayim  and  Albreclitsb6r]g)pr  he  made  rapid 
progress,  and  became,  likewise,  a  great  player  on  the 
piano  forte,  astonishii^eyery  one  oy  his  extempore 
perfonnances.  in  1809,  he  was  invited  to  the  new 
oomt  of  the  king  of  Westphalia,  at  wljjch  seTerai 
men  of  distinction,  and  among  them  his  pnpil  in  mu- 
sic the  archduke  Roddph,  now  bishop  of  Olmuts, 
persuaded  him  to  remain,  by  the  promise  of  a  yearly 
salary.  He  composed  his  principal  works  after  1801 . 
A  few  years  before  his  death,  a  cold,  which  he  had 
caught  by  composing  in  the  open  air,  produced  a 
dBimiess,  which  became,  by  degrees,  yerj  great.  He 
lived,  afterwards,  very  much  retired,  in  the  village 
of  Modlingen,  near  Vienna.  Instrumental  music  mis 
received  from  his  compositions  a  new  character.  Beet- 
hoven united  the  humour  of  Haydn  with  the  melan- 
choly of  Moiart,  and  the  character  of  his  music  most 
resembles  Chernbini's.  His  boldness  is  remarkable. 
Reichhardt,  in  a  comparison  of  Beethoven  with 
Haydn  and  Mosart,  says,  **  The  Quartets  of  Haydn 
was  the  oflispring  of  his  amiable  anid  original  charac- 
ter. In  naivete  and  good  humour  he  is  unrivaled. 
The  more  powerful  nature  and  richer  imagination  of 
Mozart  embraced  a  wider  field,  and  many  of  his 
compositions  express  the  whole  height  and  depth  of 
his  character.  He  placed  more  value  also  on  exqui- 
site finish.  Beethoven,  early  acauainted  with  Mo- 
sul's compositions,  gave  a  still  oolder  cast  to  his 
ideas.*'  Besides  his  great  symphonies  and  overtures, 
his  quintetts,  quartetts,  and  trios  for  stringed  instru- 
ments, his  numerous  sonatas,  variations,  and  other 
pieces  for  the  piano  forte,  in  which  he  shows  the 
great  ridmess  of  his  imagination,  he  also  composed 
vocal  music,  but  with  less  success.  To  this  depart- 
ment belongs  his  opera  Leonore  (in  its  altered  state, 
called  Fidelio),  some  masses,  an  oratorio  (Christ  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives),  and  songs  for  the  piano  forte, 
among  which  the  composition  m  Matthison's  ji<Maide, 
called,  by  the  British,  Rosalie,  and  some  songs  of 
Goethe  are  celebrated.  B.  died  March  S6th,  1827, 
near  Vienna,  in  the  greatest  poverty. 

Bebtlb  {dcarabmu,  L.) ;  a  tribe  of  coleopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  family  lamellkomua,  C. 
The  beetle  triEe  comprises  a  large  number  of  insects, 
among  which  some  are  very  remarkable  for  pnjec- 
tions  or  horns  growing  from  the  head  and  corselet 
The  species  found  in  warm  climates  are  generally  of 
large  size  and  formidable  appearance,  though  by  no 
means  noxious.  They  ail  are  wineed,  flying  with 
much  rapidity  and  force ;  when  on  Uie  groiind,  their 
movements  are  slow  and  heavy.  The  oody  of  the 
perfect  insect  is  oval,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  antenna 
are  composed  of  eight  or  ten  pieces,  inserted  into  a 
<aLvity  under  the  bwdor  of  the  head.  From  the  ax^ 
ran^ment  of  the  antenna,  which  is  peculiar  to  this 
femily,  its  essential  or  distinctive  character  is  formed. 
The  extremities  of  the  anfenike  are  club-shaped,  and 
composed  of  plates  or  joints,  either  disposed  like  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  or  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the 
axis,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  The  two  first  legs  of 
beetles,  and  even  the  others,  in  some  instances,  are 
deutated  externally,  and  suited  for  burrowing.  The 
trachea  are  all  vesicular. 

The  larves  or  young  are  soft,  flexible,  whitish, 
semi-cylihdric  worms,  having  the  body  divided  into 
twelve  rings,  and  having  a  scaly  head,  armed  with 
strong  Jaws.  They  have  nine  tHgmata,  or  breathing 
holes,  on  each  side ;  and  the  feet,  whidi  are  six,  are 
scaly.  The  body  is  thicker  at  the  posterior  than  at 
the  anterior  extremity,  rounded,  and  almost  uniformly 
curved  downwards,  so  that  the  larve  moves  with 
difficulty  over  an  even  surface,  and  fivquently  tinn- 
bles  down.  The  period  during  which  the  hirves 
rrmain  in  the  state  of  destructive  worms,  varies  in 


(^flferent  species;  those  of  some  kinds 
nymphs  at  the  end  of  several  months,  and  of  otbnv 
not  sooner  than  in  three  or  four  yean.  During  thtt 
period,  they  live  In  the  earth,  where  they  fised  t^ra 
the  roots  of  vegetables,  animal  matter  hi  a  ^aie  ef 
decomposition,  &&  It  is  In  this  stage  of  their  ex»- 
tenoe  that  various  species  prove  exoMing;lT  iignriiHB 
to  fiirmers,  firam  their  great  numbers  and  vandty. 
When  about  to  undergo  their  diangv  of  fionn,  th^ 
make  an  effg-shaped  cover  or  oocooo,  from  lianKBift 
gnawed  odfwood,  &c.,  which  are  stuck  tocetfecr  by 
a  peculiar  glutinous  fluid  furnished  by  tlsur  bodies. 
The  hurves  tiave  a  cylindric  stomach,  sumMmM  by 
three  ranges  of  minute  eaca^  a  very  shorty  ttmil 
hitestlne,  an  exceedingly  large  oolMf,  and  nodaata- 
siaed  rectum.    In  the  perfect  insect,  none  of  these 


inequalities  exist,  as  there  is  tiut  one  lanm  a 
of  equal  sise  throughout.  All  of  thebeeSetnbeare 
not  destructive  or  iijurious  in  their  inorpcive  rtate, 
as  many  of  them  breed  in  the  dm^-henp,  or  find 
upon  the  excrement  of  animals,  which  they  sprve  to 
prepare  more  completely  as  manuieL  The  tanble- 
bug,  which  is  well  known,  forms  a  ball  td  dung,  ia 
the  centre  of  whidi  the  egg  is  deposited,  roUs  k  off 
to  a  distance,  and  buries  tt  in  the  croond.  Gnat 
numbers,  uniting  in  this  work,  speedily  dear  away 
excrementitious  matter,  that  might  othcrwiw  soon 
prove  offensive.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a 
wpeties  of  beetle  was  held  in  great  veveiatiOB,  wad 
Eusebius  hiforms  us  (Z>e  Prop,  Emng.)  that  it  ww 
regarded  as  the  animated  image  of  the  son.  Ve 
fina  it  generally  embalmed  with  the  Egyptian  am- 
mies,  placed  immediately  upon  the  root  ai  the  n»e. 
A  number  of  models  of  these  insects,  bi  day  and 
stone,  have  been  found  in  the  places  aJready  ex- 
plored in  the  ancient  dominion  of  the  PharaolBL 
Linmeus  bestowed  the  name  of  searakam*  eoeer  m 
this  species,  which  is  found  in  Africa  and  Eainpe. 
Bkpana  (Ital. ;  from  Befania,  which  signiips  Epi- 


phany) is  a  figure,  generally  representaig  an  M 
woman,  which  is  exhibited,  in  Itely,  on  the  <laf  cf 
Epiphany,  by  children,  or  in  shops,  &c.,  vrtiere  thii^ 
for  children  are  sold.  In  Germany,  neeaesMa  are 
given  to  children  on  Christmas-eve,  ana  in  Fraacr. 
on  new-year's  evening,  but  in  Italy,  on  the  dsy  cf 
Epiphany,  and  it  is  said  that  the  be&na  brines  then 
to  good  children.  Generally,  a  little  ba^  is  oimg  m 
the  chimney,  and,  next  morning,  the  adUnes  §ad 
the  presents  there. 

Bbo  {prince,  or  lord) ;  the  title  of  oertalB  TM^iA 
oflBoen,  several  of  vdiom  are  snl^ject  to  a  begfeiiig. 
See  Bey. 

BiGOAar.    See  Pauperism, 

Bbglkrbbo  (prince  o^  princes,  or  hrd  •/  tamds)  h 
the  title  of  a  nigh  officer  among  the  Torka*  the 
governor  of  a  province,  called  a  bqfieriqgiie,  wbo  hs> 
under  him  several  sangiacs,  begs,  agas,  &e.  The 
govemore  of  Sophia,  Kiutaha,  and  DaniaiiciM,  ia 
particular,  have  this  title. 

Bbguaeds,  or  Bbbbards.    See  Begume*. 

Bbouirv  (begutta) ;  females  who,  witlioat  having 
taken  the  monastic  vows,  or  bound  theiBaelws  to 
obey  the  rules  of  an  order,  unite  for  the  porpose  cf 
devotion  and  charity,  and  form  societies,  Uvkv  Id- 
aether  in  houses  called  beguinages  ^ich  have  been 
frequently  enriched   by  donations),  disUapai^i^ 
themselves  above  othen  of  the  laity,  by  their  ioJw 
try,  theh-  retired  lifip,  and  their  attenCkm  In  die  eda- 
cation  of  children.    These  societies  orif;tealed,  to 
wards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  oenttny,  ra  Genssy 
and  the  Netheriands^  and  were  very  foarlsliing  ia 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.     Thmj  tftU 
exist  hi  considerable  nnmben  in  the  Nethiiiaili 
In  hnitation  of  them,  males  formed  shnilar  9aattk%, 
under  the  name  of  heghttrds.  These  societicav  srhi^c 
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^  sgnify  suppliant*,  or  beggarty  underwent  many 
inuioos  firoai  the  jealousy  of  the  deric&l  orders, 
wvre  sometimes  oonfounided  with  the  Lollards. 
BnikerAoodg.)    There  are,  in  some  places  of 
any,  beguinafies,  which   are,  however,  only 
losynary  institutions,  where  unmarried  females, 
-  lower  class  of  people,  have  a  lodging  free  of 
ise,  and  enjoy  some  other  advantages. 
a.MMf  Martin,  bom  at  Nuremberg,  about  1430, 
insniished  as  one  of  the  most  learned  matliema- 
s  ami  astroDomers  of  his  age.  He  was  engaged 
DJDerce,  and  traveled,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
i  his  bixiiiiess,  from  1455  to  1479 ;  but  he  also 
i^i  hiToself  to  the  study  of  the  mathematical  and 
al  <o>noe8,  in  which  Regioroontanus  is  said  to 
\»cn  his  master.    He  went  from  Antwerp  to 
1.  in  1480,  where  he  was  received  with  marks  of 
ttnn.  He  sailed  in  the  fleet  of  Diego  Can,  on  a 
r  of  discovery,  and  explored  the  is£nds  on  the 
if  Africa  as  fiir  as  the  river  Zaire.    He  is  also 
have  discovered,  or,  at  least,  to  have  colonized, 
ind  of  Payal,  where  he  remained  for  several 
ind  assisted  in  the  discovery  of  the  other  Azores. 
9  afterwards  knighted,  and  returned  to  his  na- 
intry,  where  he  constructed  a  terrestrial  globe, 
,  which  bears  the  marks  of  the  imperfect  ac- 
nce  of  that  age  with  the  true  dimensions  of  the 
B.  died,  after  many  voyages,  in  Lisbon,  1 506. 
ident  Spanish  historians  assert  that  he  made 
scoveries,  and  that  he  gave  to  his  friend  Co- 
ihe  idea  of  another  hemisphere.    Robertson 
listory  of  America)  and  others  contradict  this 
It.     It  is  also  rejected  by  Irving. 
UJSG ;    a   capital  puni^unent,  wherein  the 
«vered  from  the  body  by  the  stroke  of  an 
nU  or  other  cutting  instrument.     Decottath, 
'ling,  was  a  military  punishment  among  the 
in  early  times  it  was  performed  with  an 
afterwards  with  a  sword.    It  is  worth  re- 
thai,  in  all  countries  where  lieheading  and 
are  used  as  capital  punishments,  the  iSrmer 
cnosidered  less  ignominious.    Thus,  in  this 
bebeadiiufr  is  generally  the  capital  punish- 
obles,  wKile  tmit  of  commoners  is  hanging, 
e  of  high  treason  is  always  punished  wiUi 
;.    Commoiners,  however,  are  lianged  before 
\  mt  off,  and  nobles  also,  unless  the  king 
X  part  of  Uie  punishment    In  Prussia,  for> 
ohleinan  oould  not  be  hanged,  and,  if  his 
such  that  the  law  required  wis  punishment, 
graded  before  the  execution.    At  present, 
%  not  used  in  that  country,  and,  since  so 
mcps  ha^e  occurred  of  extreme  suffering, 
1  of  the  criminal,  caused  by  the  unskilful- 
execotiooer  in  beheading  with  the  sword, 
of  exectttioo  has  been  abolished.    Behead- 
flivia,  is  now  always  performed  with  a  heavy 
iflVrer  being  previously  tied  to  a  block.  In 
leheadiDg  was  anciently  performed  by  an 
inneiit,  called  the  Maiden^  introduced  into 
7  by  the  ^^K^^^  Morton,  who  was  the  first 
fl  by  it.    This  instrument,  somewhat  simi- 
cvMistmction  to  the  guillotine,  has  been 
and  may  sUil  be  seen  in  the  apartments  of 
'  of  Scottish  Antiquaries.    In  France,  dur- 
.'volutionaiy  government,  beheading   by 
machine,  the  guillotine  (q,  v.),  came  into 
11  prcmils  there,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
-s  of  cBpital  punishment.    A  person  who 
-ed  his  rather  or  mother,  however,  has  his 
ut  off  the  moment  before  lie  is  guillotined. 
tie  ages,  it  was,  in  some  states,  the  duty 
.gvst  magistiBie  to  perform  the  executions 
;«rord.     In  China  it  is  well  known  that 
«9  pfadlsed,  sometimes  accompanied  with 


the  most  studied  torments.  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  beheading  is  unknown,  the  halter  lieing  the 
only  instrument  of  capital  punishment  Respecting 
the  bad  or  good  consequences  of  public  beheading, 
the  same  remarks  may  be  made,  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  public  executions  in  general.  In  many 
European  countries,  beheading  with  the  sword  stiU 
prevails. 

Behn,  Aphara,  a  lady  of  some  celebrity  as  a  writer 
of  plays  and  novels,  was  descended  from  a  good  fa- 
mily in  Canterbury,  of  the  name  of  Johnson,  and  was 
bom  in  the  rei^  of  Charles  I.  Her  father,  through 
the  interest  ot  his  relation  lord  Willoughby,  being 
appointed  lieutenant-general  of  Surinam,  embarked 
with  his  family  for  the  West  Indies,  taking  with  him 
Aphara,  who  was  then  very  young.  The  nither  died 
at  sea ;  but  his  &mily  arrived  safely  at  Surinam,  and 
remained  there  some  years,  during  which  time  Aphara 
became  acquainted  with  the  American  prince  Oroo- 
noko,  whom  she  made  the  subject  of  a  novel,  subse- 
quently dramatized  by  Southern.  On  her  return  to 
England,  she  married  Mr  Behn,  a  merchant  of  Lon- 
don, of  Dutch  extraction ;  but  was  probably  a  widow 
when  selected  by  Charles  II.  as  a  proper  person  to 
acquire  intelligence  on  the  oontment  during  the  Dutdi 
war.  She  aoondingly  took  up  her  residence  at  Ant- 
werp, where  she  engaged  in  gallantries  for  the  good 
of  her  country  ;  and  it  is  saidthat,  by  means  of  one 
of  her  admirers,  she  obtained  advice  of  the  intention 
of  the  Dutch  to  sail  up  the  Thames,  which  she  trans- 
mitted to  England.  This  intelligence,  although  tnie, 
being  discre^ted,  she  gave  up  politics,  returned  to 
Engbnd,  and  devoted  herself  to  intrigue  and  writuig 
for  support ;  and,  as  she  had  a  good  person  and  much 
conversational  talent,  she  became  fashionable  among 
the  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  time.  She  pul^ 
lished  three  volumes  of  poems,  by  Rochester,  Ether- 
ege,  Crisp,  and  others,  with  some  poetry  of  her  own ; 
and  wrote  seventeen  plays,  the  heartless  licentious- 
ness of  which  was  disgraceful  both  to  her  sex  and  to 
the  age  which  tolerated  the  performance  of  them. 
She  was  also  the  author  of  a  couple  of  volumes  of 
novels,  and  of  the  celebrated  love-letters  between  a 
nobleman  and  nis  sister-in-law  (lord  Gray  and  lady' 
Henrietta  Berkeley).  Pope,  in  his  character  of  wo- 
men, alludes  to  Mrs  Behn,  under  her  poetical  name 
of  Attrea : 

The  staire  how  looMly  doe*  Astrra  tread. 
Who  fairly  pata  her  charactera  to  bed. 

She  died  in  1689,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of 
ag^,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
abbey. 

BEHaiNG,  Bkhring's  SraAiTB,  Behring's  Island. 
See  Bearing. 

Bora  ;  a  province  of  Portugal,  bounded  chiefly 
by  the  river  Douro  on  the  north,  by  Spain  on  tlie 
east,  by  the  Tagus  and  Portuguese  Estremadura  on 
the  south,  and  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  Its  ex- 
tent is  comput^  at  11,000  square  miles,  and  the 
population  at  nearly  900,000,  which  is  about  eighty- 
two  persons  to  a  square  mile,  or  rather  less  than  the 
average  number  for  the  whole  kingdom.  B.  contains 
seven  episcopal  cities,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  other  towns:  the  chief  one  is  Coimbra. 
(q.  V.)  It  is  mountainous  and  well  watered.  The 
produce  of  wiae  and  olives  is  considerable.  See 
PoriugaL 

Bbiram.     See  Bairam. 

Beith,  a  post-town  and  parish  in  the  district  of 
Cunningham,  Ayrshire.  The  town  is  situated  eleven 
miles  west  from  Paisley,  on  a  small  eminence,  and  is 
tolerably  well  built ;  its  new  church,  on  the  south  of 
the  town,  forming  a  picturesque  oliject  for  many 
miles  round.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  here 
3o— P 
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in  the  numnfiicture  of  white  thread  and  the  weaving 
of  muslia  The  parish,  which  extends  into  the  county 
of  Renfrew,  is  aoout  five  miles  in  length  and  four  in 
breadth.  It  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  slciU  of 
its  dairy  farming,  and  the  production  of  excellent 
cheese.  Coal  is  wroujght  here  to  advantage ;  free- 
stone is  plentiful,  ancTthe  limestone  quarries  inex- 
haustible. Rich  veins  of  iron-stone  also  abound. 
There  is  a  small  lake  in  the  north-west  of  the  parish 
called  Kilbome  Loch,  in  which  the  fish  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  remains  of  a  stately  castle,  the  residence 
of  the  Montgomeries  of  Giffiin,  is  in  this  parish.  Pa. 
pulation  of  parish  in  1831,  5117. 

Bekkbr,  Elizabeth  ;  an  ornament  of  Dutch  litera- 
ture ui  the  department  of  the  belles-lettres.  Few  fe- 
male authors  have  united  with  so  great  talents  so  much 
dignity  and  purity  of  morals.  The  influence  of  her 
numerous  works  was  much  increased  by  her  character, 
and  several  of  them  are  consid^ed  classics  in  Dutch 
literature,  particularly  her  romances  Willem  Leevend, 
in  eight  vols. ;  Letters  of  A.  Blankart  to  C.  Wild- 
schut,  and  the  History  of  Sara  Burgerhart  She  wrote 
her  most  important  works  in  conjunction  with  her 
friend  Agatha  Deken,  (q.  v.),  and  the  share  of  each 
in  the  composition  of  them  is  unknown.  Elisabeth 
was  b(Mii  at  Flushing,  in  1738,  and  died  at  the  Hague, 
in  1804.  Her  inseparable  friend  in  life  followed  her 
nine  days  kiter  in  death. 

Beu    See  Baal, 

Bblsm  (properiy  Bethlehem)  ;  a  quarter  of  Lisbon, 
formerly  a  market  town,  situated  on  the  spot  where, 
after  Vasco  da  Gama's  first  return  from  India,  in 
1499,  kinsr  Emanuel  built  a  church  in  honour  of  the 
nativity  of  Christ,  and  founded  the  celebrated  mona- 
stery belonging  to  the  order  of  St  Jerome,  whose 
walls  enclose  uie  magnificent  burying^vault  of  the 
royal  family,  adorned  with  white  marUe.  After  the 
earthquake  of  1755,  the  btttiat  churchy  so  called,  was 
rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style.  B.,  at  that  time,  became 
the  residence  of  the  royal  fiEunily ,  but  after  the 
palace  there  had  been  consumed  by  fire,  they  resided 
in  the  castle  of  Quelus,  two  leagues  distant,  hi  a  re- 
tired situation,  until  their  departure  for  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  new  royal  palace  m  B.  is  not  yet  finished.  It 
has  a  beautiful  situation,  with  a  view  of  the  harbour 
and  the  sea.  Many  persons  of  distmction,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  important  officers  of  state,  reside 
at  B.  Here  is  also  the  church  of  Noeta  Senhora  da 
jifuda,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  lies  the  bota- 
nical garden,  with  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  cAbi- 
net  ofnatuial  curiosities.  The  latter  contains  some 
curious  specimens  of  native  copper  from  Branl,  and 
a  large  piece  of  elastic  sand-stone,  interspersed  with 
crystals  of  calcareous  spar.  In  B.,  the  royal  sarden 
(a  gukUa  da  raynha),  with  a  menagerie,  ana  many 
aviaries  for  roro  birds,  must  likewise  be  noticed,  as 
well  as  the  great  royal  park,  and,  above  all,  the  old 
tower,  Torre  de  Belem^  which  rises  out  of  the  river 
Tajo,  and  is  provided  with  batteries.  No  ship  is 
permitted  to  pass  by  it  without  behig  visited. 

Belfast  ;  a  royal  burgh  and  seaport  in  Antrim, 
Ireland,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Lagan  into  Bel- 
fast Lough  or  Carrickfexgus  bay,  102  miles  N.  of 
Dublin.  Lon.  &•  54*  W. ;  lat.  54"  53^  N.  It  is  com- 
modiouslv  situated  for  trade,  in  a  populous  and  well 
cultivated  country,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  the  third 
town  in  Ireland  in  importance  and  siie.  The  bay  is 
a  spacious  estuary,  aflfording  safe  anchorage.  The 
entrance  is  five  miles  in  breadth,  i.  e.  between 
Groomfort  and  Ballyhelme  bay  in  the  county  of 
Down,  and  Whitehead,  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
and  its  length  from  this  line  to  Belfiist  quay  is  twelve 
miles.  The  mountain  of  Divis  protects  the  Lough 
fc«m  the  west  winds,  which  are  the  most  prevalentln 
ms  district;  and  bi  the  pool  of  Garmoyle  there  is 


I  good  anchorage,  and  vesselB  ride  afloat  at  knr.wairr 
I  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  dry  grooDd. 

The  name  Bel&st  is  a  corruption  of  Bala-fieamd, 
le.  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  rioer.  Randolphm 
Lane  dwelt  in  the  castle,  the  early  history  of  wliich 
is  lost,  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth ;  but  it  appcws  thai 
Sir  Thomas  SmiUi  obtained  a  grant  of  both  castle  anl 
lands  from  that  queen,  on  coiMlitiao  of  maintaining  a 
troop  of  horse  and  a  company  of  foot  for  ber  najrs- 
ty's  use,  and  to  attend  her  summons.  In  the  reipi 
of  James  I.,  Smith  neglected  the  summons,  and  ttie 
castle  was  thereupon  granted  to  Sir  Arthor  ddcfaes- 
ter,  lord  deputy,  whose  descendants  oootinue  to  cojoy 
the  lordship.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  same  king,  a 
charter  was  granted,  constitutuig  Belfast  a  corpora- 
tion ;  the  franchise  to  be  vested  m  a  aovereign  or 
mayor,  twelve  burgesses,  and  a  commonalty,  with  the 
privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  PariiamfDl. 
Since  the  legiidative  union,  the  firancfaiae  has  bee  a 
restricted  to  Uie  election  of  one  member  only.  There 
is  a  regular  garrison  stationed  here.  The  narqois 
of  Donegal  is  lord  of  the  castle,  and  proprietor  of  the 
town. 

Belfast  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick ;  the  principal 
streets  are  broad,  strait,  well  naved,  and  UghlnL  It 
contains  various  churches  ana  chapels,  besides  other 
public  edifices,  which  have  generallT  a  handwif 
appearance.  Of  these,  the  Linen  Hall  and  the  New 
Exchange  are  the  most  prominent  Two  bridm 
are  built  over  the  river ;  a  modem  one,  abooi  faau  a 
mile  up  on  the  south  of  the  town,  and  an  old  bri<%i* 
at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  which  was  ooancnoed 
hi  the  year  1682,  but  was  early  hijured  by  tlie  pas- 
mg  of  duke  Sdiomberg's  heavy  artillery,  at  the 
period  of  the  revolution,  and  it  is  now  renoited  to  be 
hi  a  dangerous  state.  The  county  boundary  is  mp^ 
posed  to  pass  through  the  third  arch  on  the  Antria 
side.  The  old  bridge  measures  2562  ftet  in  length, 
consists  of  twenty-one  arches,  anduiyftes  the  eomcies 
of  Antrim  and  Down. 

A  direct  trade  m  cotton  and  wool  exists  beCwMn 
Bel&st  and  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  HoUaod, 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  as  well  as  a  lai]ge  recipro- 
cal dealing  with  Scothind.  Much  Unen  is  nannfre- 
tured  here,  and  exported;  the  cotton  mannfartnre 
has  also  spread  itself  most  extensively  in  the  vicinity. 
There  are  factories  of  glass,  vitriol,  potteries,  s^gar 
refineries,  breweries,  distilleries,  &c.  The  exports 
are  various,  those  of  an  agricultural  nature  are  extra> 
sive,  such  as  butter,  oatmeal,  and  poik,  Bel&st  bene 
comddered  the  chief  emporium  of  the  notth  of  Irelaod 
for  every  article  both  of  fbrrign  and  donwstic  pro- 
duce. The  gross  amount  of  duties  paid  into  the 
customs  for  Uiree  successive  ycnis.  is  as  follows  :— 
1826,  j&364,470,  19s.  lOd.;  1827,  £351.381,  OS.  8d.; 
1828,  j&200,694,  lOs.  2d.  The  baUast  oflice  iHm 
indicates  an  increase  in  the  foreign  trade.  Nnmbrr 
of  vessels  entered  in  1827.  2208,  registry  219,14$ 
tons.  Number  entered  hi  16S»,  2428,  rrgisQry 
235,258  tons ;  and  there  are  fifty  vessels  ta  the 
foreign,  besides  134  engaged  in  the  home  trade,  be- 
longing exclusively  to  ue  port  of  Bel&sL  An 
inlfuid  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a  ooouno- 
nication  with  Lough  Neagfa.  This  line  of  navi. 
gation  consists  of  eighteen  miles  of  still  water,  and 
ten  of  river,  forming  but  an  hapeiftci  node  of 
conveyance.  New  ami  improved  lines  of  road  €«»- 
nect  this  town  with  Dublm,  Antrim,  Coleinine,  Ilo- 
naffhadee,  and  the  towns  along  the  coast  of  Antrim  ; 
ana  a  canal  is  now  in  progress,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  unite  Lough  Neagh  with  Lough  Enie. 

Although  a  traduig  commercial  town,  BeUhst  is  net 
without  a  taste  for  elegant  and  useful  aoquimnentu 
A  museum  and  botanic  gaiden  are  forming ;  anl  k 
contains  two  uistitiitiuns,  one,  the  Bellaat  Academics 
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Iii9titiitian,  founded  in  1810,  which  possiasea  a 
coUeipaie  character,  supportfno;  professors  in  all 
branches  of  science,  classic,  and  general  literature; 
m  d  another— the  Bel&st  Academy— which,  at  one 
time,  attained  a  high  classical  reputation. 

As  an  instance  of  the  rapid  increase  of  Belfiist,  a 
Tiew  of  its  population  at  different  periods  may  he 
pven.  In  1758,  it  amounted  to  8,549;  in  1762  to 
13,106  ;  in  1798  to  18,3^;  in  1821  to  45,000;  and 
in  1831  to  53,287. 

Bklfast;  a  seaport  and  post-town  in  Waldo  coiui- 
ty,  Maine,  United  States,  12  miles  N.W.  Castine,224 
N.E.  Boston.  Loii.  69»  1' W. ;  lat  44«  25' N.  Popu- 
laiion  in  1810, 1,274 ;  in  1820,  2,026.  It  is  dellghu 
fully  situated  on  Belfiist  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  at  the  N.  W.  part  of 
Penobscot  bay.  (t  has  a  good  harbour  ana  great 
marilinie  advantages,  and  is  a  flourishing  tovm. 

Belgians  ;  aooUection  of  German  and  Celtic  tribes, 
who  inhabited  the  country  extending  from  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the  Mame  and 
Seine  to  the  southern  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  which  is 
united  with  the  Meuse.  From  time  to  time,  until  the 
period  of  Ciesar,  German  nations  pushed  forward  be- 
yond the  Rhine,  partly  expelling  the  Celts  fix>m  their 
seats,  partly  uniting  with  them  ;  and  from  this  union 
spfang  a  mixed  nation,  which,  in  its  language  as  well 
as  in  its  maunera,  resembled  the  Germans  more  than 
th€  Celts.  Aocoidine  to  the  testimony  of  Ceesar, 
they  were  the  most  vutant  of  the  Gauls,  particularly 
that  poftion  which  resided  on  the  northera  frontiers 
of  Gennany. 

BKLGn7M,  a  part  of  ancient  Gaul,  was  originally  the 
land  of  the  BeUovaci  and  Atrebates,  who  lived  in  the 
neigtkbonriiood  of  the  city  of  Amiens,  and  perhaps  of 
SrnliSw 

BiiiCioM ;  the  name  of  a  part  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  originally  belonged  to  Germany — ^was  then 
imiied  wiSi  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands  and  with 
Burgondy— was  afterwards  separated  from  them, 
and  belonged  to  Spain— was  then  given  to  France, 
Anrtria,  and  Holland— was,  for  a  few  years,  united 
to  Fiance  alone — and  afterwards,  with  the  German 
province  of  Liege,  to  Holland  alone— until,  at  last, 
it  has  become,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution,  and  by 
ncsns  of  shcty  or  more  pratoook  of  the  plenipotentia- 
rirs  of  the  f  ve  great  powers  of  Europe,  a  separate 
states— has  received  a  sejxurate  constitution—a  German 
prince  (fjeopold)  for  a  king— and  the  guarantee  of 
French  protection.  The  history  of  Belgium  will  be 
foood  more  or  leas  faiterwoven  with  the  histories  of 
the  coonCries  above  mentioned,  and  we  refer  the 
fvailer  to  the  article  NeiAerlanda  in  this  Encyclope- 
dia, for  a  full  description  of  its  geography,  statistics. 
Ice.  la  the  pment  article,  we  snalfconfine  ourselves 
to  the  history  of  Bklgii7M  sincv  1830, — to  an  aocoimt 
of  its  revolution,  and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  its 
pfewnt  position. 

The  Soothem  Netherlands,  or  Belgium,  and  tlie 
Northern  Netherlands,  or  Holland,  were  united  into 
one  political  body  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1814  and  1815,  with  the  view  of  giving  Germany 
more  Mcurity  against  France,  and  In  consideration 
of  the  unioQ  which  had  formerly  existed  between  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands ;  perhaps,  also,  in 
■Hue  acasnre,  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  both 
paitica.  The  consent  of  the  Southern  Netherlands 
wM  not  asked :  the  great  powers  disposed  of  them 
aaof  other  conquered  provinces  and  districts.  But 
thtrr^  mre  hardly  two  nations  of  Rurape  more  unlike 
than  the  people  of  the  Southern  Netherlands  and  of 
Holland— in  religion,  language,  manners,  domestic 
rwtona,  and  inlerestSL  Politicians,  who  were  well 
arqaatoled  with  both  parties,  and  well  disposed  Uv 
wards  then,  deprecated  tlie  idea  of  their  union,  but 


to  no  purpose.*  England  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
it.  Four  millions  of^Catholics,  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  were  united  wiUi  two 
millions  of  Calvinists,  in  the  Dutch  sense  of  the 
word,  essentially  commercial  in  their  pursuits  and 
dispositions,  speaking  a  different  language,  and  one 
which  had  always  been  disagreeable  to  the  Belgians 
They  were  to  have  one  constitution,  one  legislatuir, 
one  executive.  But  the  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing interests  of  Belgium  were  so  opposed  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  Dutch,  that  measures 
highly  acceptable  to  the  one  were  often  odious  to  tlie 
other.  Yet  this  diversity  of  Interest  seems  to  have 
been  by  no  means  so  gr^t  a  catise  of  disagreement 
as  the  difference  of  language,  religion,  and  character. 
The  proud  and  ridi  Belgians,  in  language  and  man- 
ners resembling  the  French,  though  far  behind  them 
in  cultivation,  at  the  same  time  dependent  upon  a 
jealous  and  blind  Catholic  clergy,  decidedly  hostile 
to  all  innovations,  particularly  when  proceeding  from 
two  millions  of  Dutch,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
measures  of  king  William  and  his  ministers,  for 
blending  the  two  discordant  masses  into  one,  by 
making  the  Dutch  language  general  in  the  country, 
and  the  oflfcial  language.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Bek^s  wou&  willingly  suffer  this,  as  the 
languase  of^a  man  is  his  very  being;  yet,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  it  was  natural  that  the  goveniment 
should  wish  to  introduce  more  uniformity  and  stronger 
national  ties;  and  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
make  the  Finench  the  common  language,  as  the  Dutch 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  nation,  nom  whom  the 
political  institutions  of  the  country  came,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  and  glorious  history— not  to  mention 
tluit  the  king  himself  is  a  native  Dutchman.  The 
king,  however,  revoked  the  decrees  which  had  given 
such  ofienoe  to  the  Belgians,t  and  even  decreed  the 


*  Niebtthr,  the  historian  of  Rome,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted widi  the  eountry  and  people,  haring  lived  mue 
time  there  in  the  aerrice  of  the  Pnurian  government,  waa 
of  opinion  that  the  two  portiona,  if  united  at  all  under  one 
king,  ought,  at  leaat,  to  have  aeparate  conatitutiona  and 
legislatures,  like  Norwny  and  Sweden.  As  early  as  1831, 
he  predicted  a  Tiolent  separation. 

t  Thouirh  it  might  be  supposed  self-evident  that  language 
and  religion  must  be  the  dearest  possessions  of  every  man, 
we  find  so  many  attempU,  in  history,  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernments, to  make  Tiolent  changes  in  these  particulars, 
that  we  feel  induced  to  translate  a  passage  of  a  ministerial 
decree  in  Prussia,  of  December  93,  I82S,  dicUted  by  a 
spirit  of  true  wisdom.    It  may  be  found  in  ^e  Annals  of 


ayl 

the  Prussian  Popular  School  System  (toI.  iii,  Berlin,  18M). 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  menuon  that  the  Prussian 
government  Ukes  care  to  Germanise,  as  rapidly  as  reaaon 
will  permit,  those  districts  which  speak  languages  that 
either  never  arrived  at  any  literary  cultivation,  or  are  now 
spokon  only  by  small  communities,  and,  therefore,  serve 
only  as  barriers  to  the  spread  and  progress  of  civilisation. 
And,  in  so  doing,  they  act  wisely.  If  a  small  oommnnity 
speaks  a  different  language  from  the  surrounding  neople, 
and  thus  separates  itself  tram  the  great  current  of  civili. 
sation,  while  it  is  incapable  of  haTing  a  literature  and  in- 
tellectual derelopment  of  its  own,  as  was  the  ease  with 
•ome  Bohemian  communities,  but  a  short  time  since,  in 
the  march  of  Brandenburg,  they  are  liable,  as  many  remark- 
able instances  nhow,  to  suffer  a  complete  mental  stagna- 
tion. The  passage  of  the  decree  of  the  Prussian  minister 
of  instruction  is  this :— **  As  to  the  propagation  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  it  is  ftrst  necessary  that  we  perceive  cleariy 
what  we  wish,  or  should  wish,  in  this  respect,  namely, 
whether  only  to  diffuse  a  general  knowledge  of  Gennan 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Polish  provinces,  or  to  Ger- 
manise the  whole  people  by  degrees,  indeed,  and  imper- 
ceptibly, yet,  nevertheless,  as  completely  as  possible.  In 
the  opinion  of  this  department,  the  first  only  is  necessary, 
advisable,  and  practicable,  the  second  injudicious  and  im- 
practicable.  In  order  to  be  a  good  subject,  and  to  partici- 
pate In  the  benefits  of  the  institutions  of  the  state,  it  is, 
indeed,  desinble  and  necessary  for  the  Poles  that  they 
should  nndentand  the  language  of  the  kingdom  and  giK 
vemment,  and  be  able  to  make  themselves  understood  in 
the  same ;  but  it  ia  not  necessary  that  they  should,  there- 
fore, giTo  up  their  national  tongue,  or  treat  it  as  secouflary 
The  kAowl«dg«  of  two  languages  ia  not  a  disadvantage, 
3o— p  JJ 
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abolition  of  the  philosophical  college  at  Louvain— 
an  institution  founded  with  the  best  intentions,  but 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  majority  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  Belgium,  who  thought  the  light  of  science 
incompatible  with  the  oljects  at  which  they  aimed. 
But  this  measure  did  not  satisfy  the  Belgians :  the 
great  body  of  them  hated  the  Dutch  as  Protestants, 
while  those  who  did  not  care  for  religious  ^stinctions 
were  equally  hostile,  because  the  Dutch,  as  tliey 
thought,  were  preferred  to  them.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  moderate  party  of  liberals,  and  the  ultra- 
Catholic  party  (which  had  already  successfully  op- 
posed the  reforms  of  Joseph  II.),  united^strange  as 
it  may  seem— in  order  to  oppose  the  Dutch  Protes- 
tant government,  as  they  caUed  it  (though  no  Catho- 
lic was  ever  molested  in  his  religious  rights),  in  the 
chambers,  periodicals,  and  by  petitions,  with  a  mingled 
spirit  of  republicanism  and  ultramontanism  ;  so  that 
foreign  observers  were  often  struck  with  the  tone  of 
their  newspapers  as  singularly  inconsistent. 

The  feelmg  of  grievances  now  outweighed  by  hr 
the  consciousness  of  advantages  secured  to  the  Bel- 
gians by  the  act  of  union.  One  great  complaint  had 
always  been  that  the  Belgian  deputies  originally  had 
actually  rejected  the  constitution,  which  gave  to  the 
Dutch  provinces,  though  much  inferior  in  area  and 
population,  an  equal  number  of  representatives  in 
the  states. general  with  the  Belgians,  for  wliich  rea- 
son the  majority  of  the  Belgian  notables  rejected  it ; 
but,  as  the  votes  of  the  members  not  present  were 
counted  as  ayes,  the  new  constitution  was,  neverthe- 
less, declared  to  have  been  adopted.  This  was  the 
first  ostensible  cause  of  the  discontent  of  the  Belgians, 
which  continually  increased.  Hence  the  Belgic  op- 
position waged  a  continual  war  against  the  a£oinis- 
tration,  perhaps  so  much  the  more  violent  as  they 
had  been  obliged  to  observe  a  deathlike  silence  under 
Napolecm^s  government.  The  liberals,  uniting  with 
the  ultramontane  party,  demanded,  under  pretext  of 
freedom  of  education,  the  continuation  or  restoration 
of  the  Catholic  colleges,  yet  on  the  old  Jesuitical 
plan ;  for  which  reason  the  clergy,  who  were  highly 
influential  with  the  lower  classes,  joined  with  the 
liberals  in  the  demand  for  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
luries,  and  the  responsibility  of  ministers.  Laws  had 
been  passed  respecting  the  schools,  whidi  limited 
the  right  of  instniction  so,  that  the  government  could 
exercise  a  supervision  as  to  the  competency  of  the 
teachers.  The  clergy  hated  this  restriction,  as  it 
deprived  them  of  the  sole  management  and  direction ; 
80  that  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Belgium  demanded  for 
the  people  the  same  thing  which  it  denied,  at  that 
very  time,  to  the  liberals  in  France.  The  opposition 
had  become  so  violent,  and  not  unfrequently,  as  re- 
spected the  tone  of  the  newspapers,  so  revolutionary, 
tnat  the  government  thought  itself  obliged,  towards 
the  end  of  1829,  to  resolve  upon  a  firm  resistance, 
having  tried  in  vain  to  allay  the  spirit  of  opposition 
by  various  concessions.    Those  officers  who,  in  the 


bat,  on  the  contrary,  may  bo  ooraldered  aa  an  advantage, 
as  it  la  generally  connected  with  greater  Tematility  of  tbe 
mental  powers,  and  a  readier  power  of  perception.  But, 
eren  if  it  ahoidd  be  considered  desirable  to  limit,  by  de- 
grees, the  use  of  tbe  Polish  language,  and  thus  to  dena- 
tionalise the  people,  yet  cTery  open  step  towards  the 
extirpation  of  the  language  would  only  tend  to  defeat  the 
oliject.  With  the  religion  and  language  of  «  nation  all 
their  feelings  and  thoughts  are  interworen.  A  government 
which  acknowledges,  values,  and  protects  these,  may  be 
aure  to  gmin  the  hearts  of  its  subjects ;  but  one  which  slights 
or  attacks  them,  embitters  or  diMhonours  the  people,  and 
makes  dbloyal  and  bad  snlQeeta.  But  those  who  may 
think  that  it  would  materially  contribute  to  the  civilisation 
of  tbe  Polish  nation  to  be  Germaniaeed.  at  least  in  language, 
are  greatty  mistaken.  The  cultivation  of  an  Individual  and 
of  a  nation  can  only  be  effected  through  the  Temacular 
tongue.    The  language  la  which  a  man  thiaka,  is  tbe  moat 


house  of  deputies,  had  voted  acaiost  the  bntoi,  loik 
their  offices  and  pensions ;  anda prosecution  rar  trea- 
son was  undertaken  on  the  grouod  of  De  PottfT*s 
private  correspondence.  During  the  next  session  of 
the  states-general,  964  petitions  remained  innodord  ; 
and  the  new  law  of  the  press,  having  undergone  a 
slight  modification,  was  adopted,  May  21,  1830. 
(See  Another  fFord  on  the  Bistgian-DuteA  Qwetkm^ 
January  1832,  Hamburg,  by  a  minister  of  staie^  in 
German,  intended  to  prove  the  necessity  of  sppan- 
tion ;  also  count  Hogendorp's  Siparatkm  de  Im  Hti- 
lande  et  de  la  Belgique,  of  October  22,  1830.) 

We  may  learn  the  grievances  of  the  Belgians  from 
the  address  sent  in  by  the  city  of  Mons.  It  omtaijis 
fifteen  of  them :  1.  It  demands  the  responsibility  of 
ministers,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  constitociao, 
was  to  be  established  by  a  law.  2.  Liberty  to  use, 
in  legal  and  other  instruments,  the  French  language 
as  the  language  of  the  country.  3.  A  more  propor- 
tionate distribution  of  oflBoes  and  appointments  anMnr 
the  Belgians  and  Dutch.  The  equality  desiivd  bad 
reference  to  cabinet  oflkxs,  and,  in  reneial,  those 
connected  with  the  higher  branches  or  tbe  admiBty- 
tration,  because,  as  to  the  offices  in  the  pravino^ 
and  communes,  there  was  no  reason  for  oomplainL 
But,  in  October,  1830,  of  six  ministers  actnally  in 
possession  ^  pmiefewUee^  four  were  Dntcb  and  two 
Belgians.  Also  the  chief  places  in  the  various  df  > 
partments,  particuiariy  those  of  war,  the  nary,  and 
the  finances,  were  generally  in  the  hands  of  Dotefa- 
men ;  for  which  the  reason  given  was  that  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  auaonf  the  Bel- 
^ans  qualified  for  those  offices,  owing  to  their  fomrr 
situation  under  the  French  government,  in  which 
few  Belgians  had  opportimity  to  beoome  aoqoaiBtfd 
with  tlie  duties  of  the  most  important  offices,  while 
the  Dutdi  had  continued  almost  nnintenuotedly 
under  their  own  officers ;  but  it  must  be  allowea  that, 
in  the  war  department  at  least,  the  BeJg;iBns  wm^ 
probably  a^ble  of  furnishing  as  well  qualified  offi- 
cers as  the  Dutch,  owing  to  thdr  having  served  fiar 
so  long  a  time  in  Napoleon^  army.  Sooie  vriten 
have  inferred  the  contrary  from  the  defideocy  of 
oflScers  among  the  Belgians  immediaCely  alter  their 
revolution,  which  obliged  them  to  take  YrtvA  offi- 
cers ;  but  this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  moat  uf 
the  higher  officers  of  Belgian  extraction  imaaiDed  ia 
the  Dutch  army.  As  to  the  professors  in  the  Bel- 
gian colleges,  it  was  natural  t>oth  that  the  govm- 
ment  should  invite  Germans  to  occupy  the  chain, 
and  that  the  Belgians  should  dislike  this.  4.  The 
location  of  the  supreme  court  in  a  dty  in  the  oratre 
of  the  kingdom.  The  place  eventually  chosen  far 
the  court  was  the  Hague,  with  which  the  Belgjaoi 
were  much  dissatisfieo.  &.  The  introduction  of  jmirs 
in  criminal  cases,  in  trials  for  political  olfrnces^  and 
for  oilences  against  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Tbe 
trial  by  jury  had  been  abolished  m  1814 ;  and«  in 
the  states- general  of  1828,  it  had  been  njected,  as 


proper  and  powerful  element  of  hia  invroTeBieat ;  W  wxy 
haTo  learned  a  great  deal  la  forvign  Innguikgra;  * 
which  he  actually  knowa  and  onderataada,  he  I 
understands  only  in  one  language,  aaately,  ia  tbat  a 
which  he  thinks,  therefore  genetmlly  in  hia  ircraaralar 
tongue.  To  take  from  him  tbia,  and  ta  ftafce  apaai  him 
another,  would  be  a  prepoateroua  aaode  ef  iwiwaiHina  *tee 
improTement  eren  or  aa  indiTidval :  bow  aradi  aerr  aa> 
suitable  b  it  to  be  applied  to  a  whole  aatjoa !  cvea  tf  tW 
latter  had  not  so  rich,  independently  developed,  aad  gram- 
matically  perfect  a  laaguage  aa  the  Polaah.  If  it  is  truly 
desirable  to  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Polish  Bsti«ai,t«« 
will  always  be  doae  most  oertaialy  by  ateaaa  of  tbmx  •«« 
language;  and  the  interest  of  goTmawtot  wHl  be  vtft- 
ciently  proTidcd  for,  if  the  Cerasaa  laagvage  ia  ialiadaod 
into  oTery  Polish  school  as  oae  of  the  aatqerts  «C  ia^tv*^ 
tion,  and  care  is  taken  that  chilihraa  are  wcD  vawacd  a  it 
before  they  leave  tbe  scAooL" 
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frr  as  iftpected  crimiiial  cases,  by  a  majoritj  of  sixty- 
six  to  thirty-one ;  and  in  trials  for  o&noes  against 
the  prrss  by  a  majority  of  fifty-seven  to  forty  (these 
najoriUes  included  Belgians).  6.  A  reyision  of  the 
laws  respecting  the  press,  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
aoooidance  wiui  article  227  of  the  fundamental  Uw. 
It  seems  that  a  mitigation  of  the  fines  and  other 
pttntshioeiits  for  abuses  of  the  press,  was  demanded, 
which  did  not,  however,  take  place  until  March  21, 
IS^R^.  7.  A  Isw  for  establishing  a  system  of  educa- 
tkn,  which  thus  far  had  been  rMulated  merely  by 
onliiauDces  of  the  government.  The  clergy,  irritated 
by  the  establishment  of  the  philosophical  college  at 
LiMvmin,  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  smaller 
seminaries  dependent  upon  the  bishops,  had  pro- 
moied  the  institution  of  a  number  of  private  schools, 
of  which,  however,  the  greater  part  were  pretty  obvi- 
ously under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits.  When, 
Ihetefbce,  these  were  also  closed  by  the  government, 
the  Catholics,  who  saw  in  this  measure  only  a  politi- 
cal movement  of  the  Protestants,  demanded  the  re- 
■M>val  of  restraints  on  instruction,  and,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  liberals  made  common  cause  with 
ihrm.  These  two  parties  soon  becsme  united  also 
oo  all  other  points,  though  they  had  long  appeared 
to  be  irreconcilable  enemies.  8.  A  law  to  settle  the 
ourstions  of  competency  between  the  courts  and  the 
dff^ftments  of  the  administration.  9.  Diminution 
of  the  taxes.  Most  of  the  cities  complained  particu- 
larly of  the  tax  on  sUughtering.  Mons,  with  23,000 
inhabitants,  paid  more  than  a  fourth  pert  of  this  tax 
for  the  prvvinoe  of  Hainault,  which  contained  570,000 
inhabitants.  The  flour  tax  was  also  a  subject  of 
nuch  complaint.  It  was,  of  course,  much  more 
sr%'efle  in  Belgium,  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
country,  than  in  HoUaiKl,  which  depends  mainly  on 
ooamerce.  10  and  1 1  •  The  better  application  of  the 
fund  for  the  encouFsgement  of  industry,  which  was 
employed  in  makiiig  advances  to  manufacturers. 
Thr  Belgians wishedto substitute  premiums  on  ex- 
portSb  HoUand,  as  a  commercial  state,  desired  free- 
dom of  trade  and  low  duties.  Belgium,  a  manuiac- 
tormg  state,  asked  for  high  duties  on  manufiictured 
goods,  and  dUaUied  them ;  from  which  circumstance 
the  oMMt  violent  contest  of  the  Dutdi  and  Belgians 
oricinated.  Among  the  other  compUinU  are,  14 
and  15,  respecting  the  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of 
election,  which  were  also  disliked  in  Holland,  and 
oo  the  rrprrsentatioo  of  the  country  being  very  dis- 
pco|)Oftioncd  to  the  population  of  Belgium ;  but  this 
was  owing  to  the  express  provisions  of  the  ooostitu- 
tioo«  which,  to  prevent  one  part  from  giving  law  to 
the  other,  had  assigned  an  eoual  number  of  repre- 
seotatives  to  each  part ;  and  this  the  more  readily  as 
Holland  had  the  greater  population,  if  the  colonies 
were  included. 

WheUier  the  evils  of  which  Belgium  complained 
were  neal  or  imaginary,  itcertainly  increased  in  wealth 
and  popnlatioB  during  the  fifteen  years  of  its  connexion 
with  Holland,  which  Is  particdarly  true  of  Antwerp, 
Ghent,  Bnigrt,Ostend,  and  Brussels.  When,  at  last, 
after  ao  many  petitions, the  fojal  mcange  of  Dec.  II , 
la^,  appeared,  confirming  the  system  of  administia- 
toB  hithefto  followed,  and  a  Uw  was  proposed 
agaiaot  the  licentioosness  of  the  press,  the  animosity 
rose  sCiU  higher.  The  ministers,  particularly  the 
■miater  of  justice.  Van  Maanen,  were  atUcked  with 
lanaliral  fury,  by  the  chief  ofgans  of  the  apostolic 
aod  Uberal  parties,  the  Omrrier  de  la  Meuse  and  the 
Cmurier  de$  Paws-Bas^  the  former  of  which  recom- 
iModed,  In  October,  1829,  a  universal  refusal  to  pay 
laxeiL  Political  societies  were  formed,  and  impartial 
obiirwts  pronoonced  that  a  revolution  vras  at  hand. 
aahing  infiamed  the  Belgians,  at  that  time,  so  mud) 
as  the  Uial  of  Da  Potter,  the  editor  of  the  Caurrkr 


des  Pays-Bas,  and  his  friends,  for  treason.  De  Pot- 
ter, who  had  been,  until  18:^,  a  most  decided  anti- 
Catholic,  had  now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
union  of  the  liberals  and  ultramontaiiists.  He  drew 
up  a  plan  of  a  national  subscription  for  the  patriots 
who  should  lose  tlieir  pUces  and  pensions,  or  who 
had  lost  them,  or  who  suffered  from  legal  prosecutions. 
He  also  proposed  a  national  act  of  union,  by  which 
the  memoers  obliged  themselves  to  resist  thecovem- 
ment  in  every  manner  not  inconsistent  with  Uie  law. 
On  account  of  tlieir  participation  in  tills  project,  De 
Potter,  Tielemans,  Bartels,  and  De  Neve  were,  in 
May,  1830,  banished,  the  first  for  eight,  the  second 
and  third  for  seven,  and  the  last  for  five  years.  De 
Potter  now  wrote,  from  Paris,  to  the  kinff :  *<  Sire, 
save  Belgium  ;  there  is  yet  time."  He  advised  him 
to  substiiule  for  his  anti-national  ministers  popular 
men,  beloved  by  the  nation,  and  responsible  to  it, 
who  would  give  up  the  clumsy  and  unjust  system  so 
long  follow^.  The  king  could  do  nothing.  Wliat 
De  Potter  advised,  tlie  Dutch  and  Van  Maanen 
rejected.  Libry  Bagnano,  in  a  ministerial  paper 
{Le  NaUonal),  dedaml  that  the  malcontents  ought 
to  be  muzsled  like  dogs,  and  receive  the  discipline  of 
the  whip. 

Affiiirs  stood  thus,  when  the  news  of  the  French 
revolution  arrived  in  Belgium.  One  dynasty  had 
been  overturned,  and  another  had  been  raised  to  the 
tlirone  by  the  people  of  Paris.  Brussels,  always 
ready  to  imitate  Paris,  caught  the  same  spirit.  The 
24ai  of  August,  1830,  the  birth-day  of  the  king,  was 
to  have  been  celebrated  by  fire-works  and  an  ulumi- 
nation.  Both  were  omitted.  But,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  the  opera  of  Mauaniello,  so  long,  with  oilier 
liberal  pieces,  excluded  from  the  stage,  was  per- 
formed. This  was  the  torch  which  lighted  the  flame. 
After  the  play,  a  mob  hurried  to  Uie  office  of  the 
National  and  to  the  house  of  Libry  Bagnana  Every 
thing  vras  demolished.  Another  mob  seised  upon 
the  arms  in  the  workshop  of  an  armourer.  The 
pahuse  of  justice,  the  hotel  of  Van  Maanen.  and  tlie 
house  of  Uie  director  of  police,  De  Knyff,  were  more 
or  less  injured.  The  commandant  of  Brussels  and 
the  gendarmes  could  effect  nothing:  the  garrison 
took  up  arms ;  but  the  mob  became  more  and  more 
furious,  and  tlie  palace  of  the  minister  Van  Maanen 
was  at  last  set  on  fire.  When  the  day  broke,  the 
troops  fired.  Many  of  the  people  fell ;  but  the  riot 
continued.  Many  houses  ajod  manufiictories  in  the 
environs  were  burned  or  demolished.  Some  of  the 
burghers  now  hastened  to  the  mayor,  and  demanded 
arms  and  the  removal  of  the  troops,  with  promises  to 
pacify  the  people  if  their  demands  were  granted. 
But  they  were  too  weak  to  effect  this.  The  populace 
also  called  for  arms,  and,  notwithstanding  tlie  oppo- 
sition  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  forced  the  anenal. 
The  burghera  entered  with  them :  every  one  armed 
himself.  Amidst  this  confusion,  a  national  or  civic 
guard  was  organised,  and  towards  eleven  o'clock  in 
Uie  evening,  placards  were  pasted  up,  declaring  that 
Uie  troops  had  reUred  to  the  bamcks,  and  Uiat  the 
floor  tax  was  abolished. 

During  the  following  days,  the  27th  and  28Ui,  the 
civic  guards,  who  had  chosen  baron  Emanuel  van  der 
Linden-Hoogvoist  their  commander,  succeeded  in 
restoring  peace,  and  prevenUng  the  commission  of 
further  ouUages.  On  the  27Ui,  however,  the  royal 
arms  were  torn  down.  The  royal  troops  contented 
themselves  with  guarding  the  royal  paUce.  The 
Brabant  flag  now  floated  over  Brussels,  and  a  society 
of  buri^ers  vras  formed,  which  elected  baron  de 
Secus,  member  of  the  states-general,  president,  and 
Sylvian  van  de  Weyer  secretary.  The  insurrection 
of  Brussels  produced  similar  explosions  of  popular 
hatred  in  ouer  dUes  of  the  SouUicm  Netherlands ; 
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but  here,  also,— at  Liege,  Mons,  Louvain,  Bruges, 
Ghent,  Antwerp,  Verviers,  &c.,^the  baighers  soon 
armed  themselves,  re-established  order,  and  formed 
committees  of  safety.  In  the  mean  time,  many 
manufactories  were  burned,  machines  demolished, 
houses  plundered,  particularly  those  of  the  tax- 
ptherers  and  public  o£5cers,  and  the  frontier  5ureati.v. 
The  royal  arms  were  every  where  broken,  and  it  was 
supposed  by  many,  that  a  French  party  was  active  in 
keeping  the  insurrectionary  spirit  alive,  to  gain  sop- 
port  for  the  recent  changes  in  France. 

The  commander  of  the  royal  troops,  major-general 
count  William  de  Bylandt,  had  declared,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  convention  with  the  commander  of  the 
civic  guafds,  baron  van  der  Linden -Hoogvorst  (on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  August),  that  the  troops  expect- 
ed in  Brussels  should  not  enter  the  city  while  peace 
and  order  could  be  maintained  by  the  burgliers 
themselves.  Forty-four  buighers  of  Brussels  now 
chose  a  committee  (consisting  of  Joseph  van  Hoog- 
vorst,  member  of  the  ^tes-general,  count  Felix  de 
Merode,  the  counsellor  Gendebien  Frederic  de  Secus 
and  Palmaert),  without  oonsultinff  the  governor  or 
the  regency,  to  present  an  adiCess  to  the  king, 
asking  for  a  redress  of  grievances  in  general,  and 
for  the  convocation  of  the  states-general.  The 
committee  of  safety  of  lAeee  also  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  Hague,  and  published  its  address  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  August,  demanding  a  total  change  in  the 
administration,  the  dismission  of  the  ministers,  the 
recall  of  the  message  of  December  11,  Uie  establish- 
ment of  the  jury,  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  the 
free  use  of  the  French  language  in  all  public  trans- 
actions, Ike,  The  same  demands  were  made  by 
Mons,  Louvain,  Toumay,  Charleroi,  Audenarde,  Ver- 
viers, Huy,  Grammont,  Ath,  &c.  On  the  first  intel- 
ligeitce  of  the  disturbances  in  Brussels,  the  king  had 
summoned  the  states-general  to  meet,  September,  13, 
at  the  Hague,  by  an  edict  of  August  31.  He  told 
the  Brussels  deputation  that  he  had  the  sole  right  to 
appoint  and  dismiss  the  ministers;  that  requests 
which  were  brought  to  him  with  the  pistol  at  his 
breast  could  not  be  granted  without  a  violation  of  his 
dignity  and  his  duty  to  consult  the  states-general  on 
suDjects  of  such  moment ;  but  that  he  womd  consider 
the  matter  more  fully. 

Troops  had  been  marehed  towards  Brussels,  under 
the  command  of  the  king's  sons,  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  prince  Frederic  The  former  invited  the  com- 
mander of  the  civicguards  of  Brusseb  to  a  consulta- 
tion at  the  castle  of  Laeken.  Baron  van  Hoogvorst 
repaired  thither  (August  31)  with  a  committee,  and 
remiested  the  princes  to  enter  Brussels  with  them, 
and  without  an  escort.  But  the  demand  of  the  princes 
that  all  illegal  ensigns  and  cockades  should  be  re- 
moved, caused  so  much  excitement  in  Brussels,  that 
the  people  barricadoed  the  gates  and  chief  streets. 
A  second  deputation,  however,  and  the  advice  of  the 
minister  Gobbelschroy,  induced  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  make  a  promise  to  enter  the  city  at  the  head  of  his 
staff.  The  deputies  guaranteed  the  safety  of  his 
person,  and  the  civic  guard  went  to  meet  him.  The 
entry  was  made  on  September  1.  The  prince  was 
obliged,  by  tlie  clamours  of  the  populace,  to  go  first 
to  tlie  town-house,  and  thejice,  by  a  circuitous  route, 
to  the  palace,  where  he  issued  a  proclamation,  thank- 
ing the  burghers  for  the  restoration  of  order,  and 
summoning  a  deputation  for  the  next  day,  in  order  to 
confer  upon  furtlier  measures.  The  next  day,  the 
answer  of  the  king  to  the  deputation  to  the  Hague 
was  made  known  in  Brussels  by  placards ;  but  the 
people  were  so  exasperated  that  they  burned  the 
royal  answer,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
attacking  Uie  palace.  The  consultation  of  the  prince 
with  tlie  Brussels  deputation,  the  president  of  which 


was  the  duke  of  Ursel,  and  with  a  depntatkm  frnn 
Liege,  resulted  in  the  oondusioii  that  ao  entire 
sepuation  of  the  government  of  Belgium  frara  that  of 
Holland  was  the  only  means  of  restorinr  quiet.  The 
prince  consented  to  lay  this  demand  before  the  king, 
on  condition  that  the  Belgians  would  promise,  in 
such  a  case,  to  remain  faithnu  to  the  hooae  of  Orange, 
to  which  the  Belgian  deputies  assented  with  enthusi- 
asm. The  prince  now  dismissed  the  oommittoe,  and 
went  to  the  Hague.  The  troops  left  Brussels,  and 
the  Belgian  flag  waved  upon  the  nolaeet  of  the  king, 
the  princes,  and  the  states-generaiL  Prince  Fkvdrrjc 
had  also  dedared  to  the  workmen  at  Liege,  who  had 
taken  the  arsenal  on  the  second  of  September,  that 
no  troops  should  march  against  them.  Thedtsn^aian 
of  the  minister  of  justice.  Van  Maanen,  at  his  own 
request,  was  likewise  made  known. 

The  prince  of  Orange  arrived  at  the  Hag^ne,  ScpL 
4,  where  it  was  already  known  that  the  otiaens  of 
Amsterdam  also  intended  to  request  of  the  king  the 
separation  of  the  government  of  tlie  Northern  NKher- 
lands  from  that  of  Belgium.  But  the  vnies  on  this 
question  were  divided  m  several  cities  of  Belgivm, 
particularly  in  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  which  (SefMeiahrr 
8)  sent  addresses  to  the  king,  remonstnting  againsi 
the  separation.  As  early  as  August  S8,  the  opinxn 
of  the  commercial  community  of  Antwerp  was  de- 
cidedly pronounced.  •*  We  have,**  said  they,  •*  seen, 
from  the  events  in  Brussels,  their  deplorable  oonse. 

auences,  and  the  excesses  which  have  aooompamed 
dis  insurrection,  that  the  lowest  class  only  had 
taken  part  in  them.  We  desire  an  opposkioa  which 
defends  law  and  liberty ;  but  we  rrjtd  with  havar 
those  who  speak  with  the  torch  in  their  handsw 
These  terrible  and  bloody  excesses  are,  as  Mirabma 
say9,  the  funeral  pile  of  liberty."  The  prodaDaiion 
of  the  king  (September  5)  declared,  therefore,  that 
the  wishes  and  rights  of  all  should  be  weighed  and 
decided  upon,  in  the  regular  and  legal  way,  by  the 
states-general. 

In  &lgium,  all  the  cities  and  towns  now  amiH, 
as  if  for  war:  great  numbere  of  pec|>ie  locked 
into  Brussels ;  and  a  body  of  excited  Lie^eis,  who 
entered  this  city  September  7)  with  cannon,  endan. 
gered  its  tranquillity.  The  buigfaen  now  warmly 
demanded  separation,  and  sent  a  diepotation  to  priner 
Frederic  at  Vilvorde ;  but,  as  the  prince  refrrred  to 
the  constitution  sworn  to  by  the  king,  the  impititntt 
of  the  people  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
general  staff  of  the  civic  guards  and  the  nemben  of 
ue  states-general  present,  assembled  in  the  town- 
house,  considered  it  expedient  to  nominate  a  commft- 
tee  of  safety,  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  the 
dynasty,  and  secure  the  separation  of  the  sooth  from 
the  north, and  the  interests  of  oommeroe  andiodnatry. 
This  committee  was  nominated,  September  II,  by 
the  regency,  and  consisted  of  the  counsel  lor  Gendr- 
bien,  3ie  ex-mayor  of  Brussels,  Rouppe,  ooont  Feizx 
de  Merode,  the  counsellor  Sylvian  van  de  Weyer, 
the  duke  of  Ursel,  Ferdinand  Mecus,  the  prince  dr 
Ligne,  Frederic  de  Secus  ;  but  the  two  last  dedimd 
the  office.  As  the  Belgic  deputies  now  mK  with  tl^e 
other  membera  of  the  states-general  in  the  Hague. 
the  committee  of  safety  exhorted  the  inhabitants  of 
Brussels  t«>  await  calmly  the  result  of  the  aession,  and 
ordered  strsngers  to  leave  the  dtr.  The  workitig 
classes  of  Brussels,  who  had  been  left  witbootenipliiy  • 
ment,  were  promised  work. 

September  23,  the  king  opened  the  sesrion  of  the 
states-general  in  the  Hague.  It  was  provided  to  fb# 
constitution,  that  that  instrument  should  be  efaattt<rd 
only  by  the  states-generaL  The  king,  therelure, 
proposed  to  them  to  take  into  contideration  the  fn^ 
posed  changes  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  iwa 
great  divisiooi  of  the  kingdom.    The  nrceasity  U  a 
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cfauge  in  the  natloiial  institutions  was  recognised,  by 
the  lownr  cbnmber,  by  a  vote  of  fifty  to  forty-four, 
and  the  neoeBsity  of  a  diange  in  the  oonatitntional 
Klatkais  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  state,  by  a  vote 
of  fifty- Ave  to  forty-three.  Both  quesUons  were 
decided  in  the  afirmative,  in  the  upper  chamber,  by 
a  vole  of  thiity-one  to  seven.  S^tember  29,  the 
rtates  genetal  declared,  lyy  eighty-nine  votes  against 
nineteen,  the  legislative  and  administiative  separation 
of  Bvlgiom  ftom  Holland,  and  the  common  sovereign- 
ty of  tlw  house  of  Nassau. 

October  1,  the  king  ordered  a  state  committee  to 
dimw  up  a  bill  of  s^iaratioa,  to  be  discussed  and 
aaoctiooed  by  the  states-general.  But  the  Belgians 
waald  not  wait  for  the  constitutional  way  of  proceed- 
ing, the  result  of  which  was  no  longer  doubtful.  The 
popttlaoe  gained  the  ascendency  in  Brussels,  and 
Belgium  was  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  a  revolution. 
t'nder  the  pretext  that  Dutch  troops  might  attack 
the  city,  and  that  the  burghers  were  too  irresolute, 
the  populace,  instisated  by  violenC  and  fiictious 
individuals,  and  reiniorced  by  the  Liegers,  took  their 
arms  from  a  part  of  the  burghers.  The  pikemen 
joined  them.  The  committee  of  safety  ordered 
the  Liters  to  leave  Brussels ;  but  a  new  insurrection 
fan»ice  out :  the  country  people  nuule  common  cause 
with  the  popdace ;  thecivic  guards  were  obliged  to 
yield;  the  government  hitherto  existing  was  abolish- 
rd  (September  SO) ;  and  the  central  society  estab- 
lisbed  a  popular  administration,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  to  be  placed  t>e  Potter  (who  was  yet  ui  Paris) 
■ad  De  Stamart,  to  whom  Van  Maanen,  Gendebien, 
Raikem,  count  d'Oultremont,  Felix  de  Merode,  and 
Van  de  Weyer,  were  added.  Thus  the  French  and 
the  repnhlican  parties,  together  with  the  ultramonta- 
oists,  united  to  overturn  the  Protestant  government 
and  the  monardiy. 

It  seems  that  the  dnbbists  from  policy,  and  the 
anncd  populace  from  passion,  intended  to  effiect  a 
Ibmal  rupture  with  the  house  of  Nassau,  by  attack- 
ing (particulirly  on  SepL  20)  the  advanced  posts  of 
the  royal  troops  stationed  at  Antwerp,  under  the 
mmmanri  of  prince  Fkederic.  That  part  of  the 
pnpulation  which  wished  only  the  administrative 
aepafation  of  the  two  sections  of  the  kingdom,  had 
already  become  apprehensive  for  their  property  and 
the  public  safety :  the  power  had  been  taken  from 
those  who  had  been  the  leaden  of  the  opposition ; 
and  the  wild  and  violent  acts  of  the  clubs  threatened 
to  involve  Brussels  and  the  rest  of  Belgium  hi  a 
qommnn  anarchy.  To  avert  this  danger,  some  inilu. 
cntial  borghen  invited  prince  Frederic  to  lead  his 
tnnps  into  Brussels,  ii^u»e  tranquillity  was  disturbed 
by  a  sanll  onmber  of  violent  men,  mostly  strangers. 
The  Belgian  deputies  at  the  Hague,  anxious  for 
their  ptvipertT,  and  disturbed  by  the  news  from  Brus- 
sels, also  called  upon  the  king  for  aid :  they  assured 
bin  of  the  support  of  the  majority,  because  every 
respedable  man  wished,  to  see  an  end  put  to  anarchy. 
The  kinp,  who  had  been  as  little  inclined  as  the 
priooe  of  Orange  to  an  armed  interference,  yielded 
to  thiise  representations.  Count  de  Celles,  one  of 
the  Ifndcn  of  the  revolution,  is  said  to  have  prevailed 
upon  the  kkuf  to  adopt  this  measure.  Prince  Fre- 
deric, therefore,  issued  a  prodamation  i^pt.  21), 
from  his  hcad-quaitcn  at  Antwerp,  to  the  inhabi- 
tams  of  Brasarls,  in  which  he  says— >"  The  national 
troops  will  enter  your  city  in  the  name  of  the  hiw, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  well-disposed  buighers,  in 

ordrr  to  give  them  assistance  and  protection 

A  generous  oblivion  shall  cover  al  I  past  offences  and 
irrrgularitiea.  The  chief  perpetrators  of  acts  too 
crimannl  to  deserve  forgiveness,  the  strangen  who 
have  abased  your  hospitality  to  excite  disorder  among 
yoa»shaU4|oiie  be  subjected  to  trial    ....    The 


armed  people  not  bdongbur  to  the  city  shall  return 
home  unarmed.  ....  The  colours  adopted  by  a 
part  of  the  civic  guard,  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 

must  be  Uid  aside Re^tance  will  be  met 

by  force  of  arms." 

This  proclamation  became  the  signal  for  the  strug- 
gle. French  soldien,  and  the  example  of  the  v  ictoty 
of  the  Parisians  hi  July ;  the  confidence  m  the  barri- 
cades, and  the  seal  of  the  armed  people ;  especially, 
however,  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  the  lead- 
ers, excluded  from  the  amnesty,  found  themselves 
placed,  as  well  as  tlie  order  to  hiy  aside  their  colours, 
received  by  the  buighers  themselves  with  mdigna- 
tion,  excited  a  determined  spirit  of  resistance.  The 
army  with  which  the  prince  left  Antwerp  (Sept  21) 
amounted  to  from  12  to  16,000  men.  The  troops 
thought  that  they  had  merely  to  dear  the  city  of  a 
few  %ctious  revolutionists  and  strangers,  and  that 
they  would  be  assisted  by  all  well-dis{msed  burgher^ 
The  hisurgents  advanced  (Sept  22)  to  meet  the 
prince,  but,  after  some  skirmishing,  were  driven 
back  mto  the  city.  Here,  Juan  van  Halen  (q.  v.), 
and  a  French  general,  Mellinet,  had  the  military 
command.  In  the  night  and  the  momhig  of  tlie 
2Sd,  tiU  eleven  o'clocl,  the  parties  fought  for  the 
possession  of  the  gates  of  Schaerbeck  and  Louvain. 
Every  house  vros  a  block-house :  from  some  of  them 
boiling  water  and  oil  were  poived;  rockets  and 
stones  were  thrown  upon  the  troops,  who,  at  lengtli, 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  reached  the  royal 
palace.  On  the  next  day,  after  an  obstinate  strug- 
gle, the  Dutch  took  ponession  of  the  other  palaces, 
of  the  gate  of  Louvwn  and  Namur,  as  well  as  of  a 
part  or  the  once  magnificent  King's  street,  now  a 
neap  of  rmns,  and  of  the  park.  But  the  lower  city 
was  yet  to  be  cleared ;  and  the  stroggie  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  upper  city  was  continued  on  the  25th. 
Volunteen  from  the  surrounding  villages  had  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  peopK  of  fiussels.  The 
prince  saw  that  submission  could  not  be  expected, 
and,  having  received  mformation,  at  his  head^quar- 
ten,  on  the  26th,  that  the  people  of  Liege  intended 
to  march  upon  his  rear,  that  the  women  were  taking 
up  arms,  that  the  insuigents  had  recovered  some  im- 
portant points,  and  that  the  palace  of  the  king,  and 
that  of  the  states-eeneral,  were  in  fiames,  ordered  a 
retreat,  and  marcSed  through  Mechlfai  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  arrived  Oct  2.  During  these  four  days, 
twelve  houses  on  the  boulevards,  the  palace  of  prince 
Frederic,  two  hotels  on  the  park,  and  other  houses 
in  various  streets,  had  1)een  burned  down  ;*  but  it  is 
said  that  the  loss  of  the  Belgians  did  not  exceed  166 
kiUed,  and  31 1  wounded,  while  the  loss  of  the  Dutch, 
m  killed,  prisoners,  wounded,  and  deserters,  was 
above  4000. 

After  this  victory,  the  insurreoUon  spread  wfth  in- 
credible rapidity.  Mons,  Ghent,  Ypres,  Dender- 
monde,  Bouillon,  Meenen,Namur,  Louvain,  Philippo- 
ville,  Ath,  Marienbourg,  Doomick»  Arion,  &c.,  fell, 
without  resistance,  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
who  consisted  not  so  much  of  burghers  as  of  vulun- 
teera  and  foreigners.  Oct  6,  the  Dutch  garrison 
also  left  the  citadel  of  Liege.  De  Potter  had,  in  the 
meanUnie,  made  his  entry  into  Brussels,  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  provisionary  government,  had  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  central  committee.  The 
provisionary  government  now  declared,  Oct  4,  that 
**  the  provinces  severed  from  Hdhuid  shall  form  an 
independent  state,"  It  resolved,  Oct  9,  that  a  meet- 
ing should  be  held  hi  Brussels  to  elect  a  ruler,  and. 


•  Durinr  theM  days,  the  Li«f*ois,  under  Rofier  and 
otlMT  ^oluBteeiv,  dMtroyvd  Um  freater  part  of  tbe  book* 
and  naDUtcriptt  of  Van  Hnhhom,  which  compuood  one  <if 
private  librarioa  ia  Europe. 
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Oct.  18,  declared  that  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg  WHS  a  component  part  of  Bel|[ium.  Oct  6,  the 
prince  of  Orange,  authorized  by  his  father,  dedared, 
oy  a  prodamation  from  Antwerp,  that  he  assumed 
the  government  of  Belgium,  as  separate  from  Hoi- 
lanc^  and  held  a  cabinet- council  of  his  ministera, 
among  whom  was  Gobbelwhroy,  and  in  which  the 
duke  of  Ursel  presided.  The  prince  was  to  rule  the 
provinces  which  had  remained  iaithfiil,  and  to  pacify 
the  insurgent  ones.  He  was  surrounded  entirely  by 
Belgians.  But  the  bloody  days  of  Brussels  had  alie- 
natra  the  hearts  of  the  Belgians  from  the  house  of 
Orange,  and  the  only  remaining  hope  was  in  the 
election  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  be  regent  The 
oentrat  committee  rDe  Potter,  Rogier,  Van  der 
Weyer,  count  Meroae)  of  the  provisionary  govern- 
ment* was  now  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  a 
constitution,  upon  which  a  national  convention  of 
two  hundred  members  was  to  be  convoked  to  act* 

From  that  time,  three  parties  divided  Belgium : 
tlie  French  party,  strengthened  by  numbm  of 
Frenchmen  who  had  arrived  from  Fiance,  which  de- 
sired the  union  of  Belgium  with  France,  or  (because 
the  Catholics  were  opposed  to  their  union  with 
France)  to  have  tlie  second  son  of  the  king  of  the 
French,  the  duke  of  Nemours,  for  king  of  the 
Belgians ;  the  second,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
De  rotter,  was  in  favour  of  a  democratic  republic, 
preserving  the  Catholic  religion  as  the  religion  of  the 
state ;  the  third,  the  most  numerous,  but  which  had 
not  the  courage  to  come  forward  boldly,  wished  for 
the  prince  of  Orange  as  regent 

During  this  period,  when  the  volunteers,  under 
the  direction  of  their  leaden,  gave  the  law,  and 
committed  Ute  most  brutal  excesses  in  the  cities  oc- 
cupied by  them,  and  when  political  excitement  and 
popular  licentiousness  prevailed  everywhere,  all 
iNisiness  was  interrupted.  Persons  of  property  fled 
into  foreign  countries,  and,  in  Brussels  alone,  15,000 
aimed  volunteers,  besides  a  great  number  of  poor 
people,  were  to  be  maintainea  But  no  movement 
in  favour  of  tlie  Orangists  had  any  success ;  not  even 
in  Ghent,  the  great  market  for  whose  cotton  manu- 
factures was  Java,  because  the  popular  voice  vras  too 
decidedly  against  the  house  oi  Orange.f  In  vain, 
therefore,  did  the  prince  of  Orange  declare  (Oct  IG) 
that  he  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Belgium  : 
in  vain  did  count  de  Hogendorp  maintain  (in  the  work 
mentioned  above)  that  the  separation  of  Belgium, 
under  one  dynasty  with  HoUand,  was  conformable  to 
the  interests  of  both  countries  and  of  Europe.  The 
dedaration  of  the  prince  was  disrelished  at  the 
Hague,  and  the  commandant  of  Antwerp  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  authority.  The  king  himself  hav- 
ing dedared  (Oct.  24)  that,  in  future,  he  should 
govern  only  Holhind  and  Luxemburg,  and  would 
leave  Belgium  to  itsdf,  until  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  should  have  decided  on  its  rate-  by  the  con- 
gress of  ministers  at  London,  but  that,  meanwhile, 
the  fortresses  of  Antwerp,  Maestridit,  and  Venloo 
should  remain  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  and  all 
the  steps  of  the  prince  of  Orange  having  been  de- 
dared void,  and  the  orden  of  tne  oomiimndants  of 
AntwerfTand  Maestricht  directed  to  be  followed,— 
war  was  decided  upon. 

The  prince  therefore  left  Bdgium  (Oct  25),  and 

*  The  king  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Belgian*  by 
tecalling  Van  Maanen  to  the  ministry,  and  making  him 
president  of  the  supreme  court,  and  ailing  the  Dutch  to 
arma,  Oct.  5. 

.  i  The  mo»t  important  counter  revolution  in  favour  of  the 
bouse  of  Orange  was  attempted  in  Ghent,  in  February, 
1831,  by  colonel  Gregoire,  a  Frenchman,  capUin  de  Bart, 
and  a  lieutenant  Ernest.  Another  attempt  at  insurrec- 
tion, in  December.  1S3I,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Luzem- 
hurg,  by  baron  Tornaco,  failed. 


returned  to  the  Hague.  Belgian 
Antwerp,  and  broke  the  annistioe  oniK'Tniled  vitk 
the  commandant  of  the  citadfl,  lientenanUgmptal 
Chass^,  who  then  bombarded  the  dtj  for  scvra 
hours,  with  300  cannons.  The  bombaidnesH  dr- 
stroyed  thirty  houses,  damaged  hundreds  id  odirr^ 
and  destroyed  merdiandise  to  Uie  value  of  several 
millions  of  guilders.  This  disastrr,  of  wfaidi  each 
party  accuses  the  other  as  the  cause,  niaed  a  dtv 
wall  of  separation,  not  only  between  HoUand  and 
Belgium,  but  also  between  Belgium  and  Ihe  piiace 
of  Orange.  The  whole  commercial  world  was  now 
excited,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  rlaiTd 
indemnification  at  the  Hague.  The  aiithoficy  €^ 
law  had  by  no  means  been  restored  in  BrigioB.  la 
Hainault  and  Bruges,  olunderings,  biimii^[%  wad 
murdera  were  committed.  In  Louvain,  tlie  DmA 
major  Gaillard,  being  taken  prisoner,  waa  put  lo 
death  under  the  tree  of  liberty,  with  the  nuat  ihnni 
ful  cruelties.  The  gallant  defender  of  Braswb,  Joan 
van  Halen,  who  was  persecuted  by  the  priola,  was 
likewise  arrested  at  Mons,  and  narrowly  escaped  ihe 
fury  of  the  people  His  trial  resulted  in  his  anroar ; 
but  he  was  excluded  frnm  the  public  serrice.  I>r 
Potter's  influence  also  began  to  decline.  His  pn^io 
of  establishing  a  democracy  failed.  The  propoigiaBda 
in  Paris,  connected  with  him,  was  not  strang^  enoagli 
to  oppose  the  peace  policy  of  the  Frmcfa  gvvMt^ 
ment,  and  the  monarchical  principles  insisted  upon  by 
the  London  conference.  The  four  gnat  powvn  ab^s 
r^cted  every  idea  of  a  unioA  of  Belg;iiim  wrtL 
France.  The  nobility,  the  rich  landed  praprirtofv 
and  merchants,  who  felt  the  tyranny  of  tbe  mob  and 
the  clubs,  and,  above  all,  the  clergy,  weire  in  fii^oor 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  a  lepresmtauDn  m 
two  chambers. 
The  national  congress  met  Nov.  10,  and 


mously  proclaimed,  Nov.  18,  under  the  prrsiilmry 
of  Surlet  de  Chokier,  the  independence  of  BelKunn, 
by  188  votes,  with  the  reservation  of  the 


of  Luxemburg  with  the  German  ooniedcncy.  (q.  x.) 
Nov.  22,  the  same  congress  adopted,  by  174  %oi>^ 
against  13,  a  monarchiail  form  of  govermaent,  ani, 
Nov.  24,  without  regard  to  the  Loidon  pratoeol  u' 
the  17th  of  the  same  month,  in  whicfa  the  exdnmia 
of  the  members  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  in  tlie  clrr> 
tion,  was  prohibited,  voted  the  exclusion  of  the  hoo» 
of  Nassau  from  the  Belgian  throne,  by  lOi  ToCn 
against  28,  although  even  the  Fkvndi  govrmaeaa 
had  urgently  advised  the  fxmgress  against  thb  Mrp. 
Dec.  17,  the  motion  that  the  senatora,  or  memhen 
of  the  upper  chamber,  should  be  elected  by  tbe  tWe- 
tors  of  the  lower  chamber,  was  adopted  by  136  ««in 
against  40;  so  also  was  the  proposftion  that  tbr 
senators  should  be  elected  for  doable  the  tena  of  the 
deputies,  that  the  senate  might  be  disMlved,  and 
that  the  number  of  senators  should  be  half  the  nam- 
ber  of  the  deputies.  A  proposition  to  abolisb  noNliry 
was  rejected ;  so  also  was  tbe  proponl  lo  rrpml  the 
exclusion  of  the  house  of  Oruige.  The  provisianBry 
government  continued  its  functions  at  the  ivqnrst  ^ 
the  congress ;  but  De  Potter  dedared,  Nov.  1&,  Oat 
he  should  retire  from  the  administiation. 

The  London  conference  was  anxioos  to  atop  ibe 
effusion  of  blood :  for  this  reason,  an  amistloe  of  cm 
days  between  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  gDvcnuBrnt 
was  proclaimed  on  Nov.  26,  and  the  frontier  of  Mbj 
30, 1814,  was  adopted.  But  this  frontier  was  diOrr* 
ently  understood  by  the  diffeivnt  parties.  Tht  dtci- 
sive  declaration  of  the  French  cabinet  i 
intervention  by  the  other  powen ;  the  { 
ments  of  France;  the  change  of  adraii 
England,  where  lord  Grey  to<&  the  place  of  WellM«- 
ton  ;  the  union  of  France  and  En^tand,  elfrtted  hr 
Talleyrand;    and  finally  the  ¥&sh  revoluticB,-! 
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were  higlily  fiivounible  to  the  Belgian  revolution. 
The  rPOommeDcement  of  hostilities  with  Holland, 
lomrds  the  end  of  1830,  Imd  no  important  oonse^ 
qucnces. 

The  chief  question  remaining  was  the  choice  of  a 
niler.  Boron  de  Stassart  fitvoured  the  plan  of  elect- 
ing the  king  of  the  French.  Belgium,  however, 
furming  a  sepamte  kingdom,  count  Robiano  de 
Boonwek  wished  for  a  native  prince.  The  liberals 
irvre  decidedly  opposed  to  tlie  theocratic  views  of 
cuuut  Robiano.  Another  party  was  in  &vour  of  the 
duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  the  son  of  Eugene ;  but  the 
diplomatic  committee  informed  the  congress  that 
Fmnce  would  never  acknowledge  the  duke  king  of 
the  Belgians,  and  that  king  Louis  Philip  would  no 
leg  positively  decline  the  union  of  Belgium  with 
Fnnoe  or  the  election  of  the  duke  de  Nemours  as 
king  of  the  Belsians.  The  election  finally  took 
(ilsoe,  Feb.  3,  IsSl.  One  hundred  and  ninety-one 
members  were  present,  and  ninety>seven  votes  were 
for  the  duke  de  Nemours,  seventy-four  for  the  duke 
of  Leochtenbei^,  and  twenty-one  for  the  archduke 
Charles.  The  president  now  declared  Louis  Charles 
Philip,  duke  de  Nemours  (bom  Oct  25, 1814),  duly 
choien  king  of  the  Belgians ;  and,  on  the  fourth,  a 
committee  of  the  congress  was  sent  to  the  king. 
Tbey  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner ;  but  tlie 
kiii^  declined  the  crown  for  his  son,  and  it  was  un- 
drftfood  to  be  his  wish,  that  the  brother  of  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  should  be  elected.* 

The  central  committee  of  the  congress  decided  on 
the  election  of  a  regent,  and,  Feb.  24,  the  congress 
eieUed  boron  Surlet  de  Chokier  regent  of  the  Bel- 
fiuis.  He  was  solemnly  inducted  on  the  twenty- 
ifib,  and  took  the  oath  to  preserve  the  indepen- 
dence of  Belgium  and  maintain  the  exclusion  of 
the  house  of  Onnge.  In  a  succeeding  session,  the 
cmptsB  adopted  the  electoral  law  by  101  votes 
•{aitut  thifty-one.  The  members  of  the  provisional 
guverament  announced  that  their  authority  was  at  an 
rnL  Congress  voted  them  a  grant  of  150,000 
ffudden.  Ue  Potter  went  to  Paris.  The  regent 
iTft  oonirmed  the  existing  ministers :  at  a  mter 
pmod,  be  appointed  new  ones.  But  order  did  not 
revive  with  the  establishment  of  the  new  govern - 
iMot  Towards  the  end  of  March,  there  were  dis- 
tttrianoes  in  Liege,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Mechlin, 
Namor,  and  even  in  Brussels ;  but  they  were  sup- 
|*«8ed  with  energy. 

March  29, 1831,  congress  was  again  opened  by  the 
r^f^nii  of  200,  but  litue  more  than  lialf  were  pre- 
tfvt.  The  congress  voted  to  call  out  the  first  class 
of  civic  guards,  amounting  to  90,000  men,  and  to 
nitt  a  loan  of  twelve  million  guildera.  Upon  the 
i^^i^nmaeodatloo  of  England,  prince  Leonold  of  Saxe- 
((ihorg  was  now  looked  to  as  a  suitable  person  to 
ill  the  Belgie  throne*  A  deputation,  therefore,  was 
•ratf  April  17,  to  London,  consisting  of  several  mem- 
Wri  of  the  congress,  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the 
pnooe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  some  settle- 
B^t  in  regard  to  boundaries,  the  maintenance  of 
the  constitution,  and  a  &ir  division  of  the  public  debt 
^  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  In  general, 
H»rigB  politics  so  entirely  engrossed  the  thoughts  of 
^  congreu,  that  little  attention  was  given  to  laws 
Httivf  to  the  press,  juries,  municipal  organtsaUon, 
^.  Public  feeling  in  Belgium  continuea  warlike : 
it  defied  even  the  London  conference ;  and  the  lan- 
fvge  of  several  members  of  the  Belgian  congress 
JJtt  exceedififriy  violent.  When  the  intelligence 
'"m  England  was   rather  more   fiivuurable,  and 

*  Tk«  procoeol  of  tbc  Londoo  eonferenoe  of  miniiten  of 
rvbrtury  I,  cxchidtd  the  duke  of  LoucbtenbeTiK,  m  well  m 
!■•■;•**»»  «f  the  fimiMM  of  any  of  die  fiTe  freat  power*, 
irm  IW  Belfiaa  tbrone. 


government  received  (May  24)  information  that  the 
Belgian  flag  would  be  admitted  into  the  British 
ports,  congress  again  proceeded  to  elect  a  king,  June 
4s  1831.  One  liunored  and  ninety-six  members 
were  present ;  nineteen  did  not  vote ;  ten  were  op- 
posed to  the  election  of  any  king;  fourteen  voted  for 
Surlet  de  Chokier ;  one  l)allot  was  inadmissible ;  tlie 
rest  of  the  votes  were  for  prince  Leopold,  whom  tlie 
regent  declared  to  be  king,  on  condition  of  his 
aoopting  the  Belgian  constitution.  No  acclamation 
or  signs  of  appro&tion  were  heard,  however,  and  the 
spef£uors  kept  silence.  A  deputation  carried  a 
notice  of  the  vote  to  the  prince  in  London.  But,  at 
the  same  Ume,  a  protocol  of  the  London  conference 
(number  twenty>six),  consisting  of  eighteen  articles, 
made  its  appearance,  on  the  wioption  of  which  tlie 
declaration  of  prince  Leopold  depended.  These 
articles  caused  a  violent  debate  of  nine  days,  and,  at 
last,  were  adopted,  on  July  9,  by  126  votes  against 
seventy.  This  result  was  received  witii  loud  applause 
by  the  congress  and  the  spectators  in  the  gallery. 
Belgium  longed  for  peace  and  order.  A  deputation 
earned  this  resolution  to  London,  and,  on  July  21, 
1831,  king  Leopold  took  the  oath  to  observe  the 
Belgian  constitution,*  in  Brussels,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  in  the  open  air.  On  the  same  day, 
the  regent  laid  down  his  office,  and  tlie  constituent 
congress  concluded  its  sessions. 

The  king  of  the  Belgians  summoned  the  electoral 
colleges  to  meet  in  Brussels,  August  29,  and  tlie 
senate,  and  the  chamber  of  representatives,  Septem- 
ber 8.  But,  August  2,  he  was  attacked  by  Holland. 
1^ he  struggle  lasted  only  thirteen  days,  and  covered 
the  boasting  Belgians  witli  ignominy.  France  in- 
terfered, and  prevented  the  Dutch  troops  from  marcli- 
ing  into  Brussels;  and  protocol  number  thirty-four 
decreed  an  armistice  of  six  weeks,  which  was  subse- 
quently prolonged.  The  king  immediately  began 
the  re-ovganisation  of  the  army.  General  Daine  and 
several  high  officers  were  dismissed;  German  and 

*  The  IccislatiTe  power  ■■  exerciMd  ooUectiTely  by  the 
king,  the  chamber  of  reprewnUtivee,  ond  the  senate.  Th« 
initiatiTe  peitaina  to  each  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
legialatiTe  power ;  neToitheleap,  oTery  law  relating  to  the 
rerenue  and  expenditure  of  the  atate,  or  to  the  contingent 
of  the  army,  must  be  ftnt  voted  by  the  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  constitutional  powers  of  the  king  are 
hereditary  in  direct,  natural,  legitimate  descent,  from  male 
to  male,  by  order  of  primogeniture,  to  thejperpetual  exvln 
sion  of  females  and  their  descendants.  Tne  king  attains 
his  majority  at  the  ago  of  eighteen  yeam.  The  perM>n  of 
the  king  is  inyiolable,  but  his  minwt«;rs  are  responsible. 
The  king  appoints  and  dismisses  his  ministers,  uinfeni 
ranks  in  the  anny,  and  has  the  right  of  granting  titles  of 
nobility,  without  Uie  power  of  annexing  therewith  any  pri- 
vilege. He  commands  the  army  and  navy,  declares  war 
and  makes  peace,  and  sanctions  and  promulgates  the  laws. 
The  chambers  assemble  by  their  own  right,  every  year,  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  November,  unless  convoked  earlier 
by  the  king.  The  law  fixes  the  civil  list  for  the  duration  of 
each  reign.  The  chamber  of  representatives  is  compo^d 
of  deputies  elected  by  the  citisens  paying  a  direct  tax  de- 
teimtned  by  the  electoral  law :  the  requisite  sum  cannot 
exceed  100  florins,  nor  be  less  than  SO  florins.  The  num- 
ber of  deputies  is  apportioned  according  to  population,  and 
it  cannot  exceed  the  proportion  of  one  deputy  to  43.000  in- 


habitants. The  mem6er»of  the  chamber  of  representatives 
are  elected  for  four  years,  one  half  being  elected  every  two 
years ;  and  each  member  receives  MO  florins  a  month  dur 
ing  the  session.  The  members  of  the  senate  are  elected  by 
the  citizens,  who  elect  the  members  of  the  chamber  of  re 
presentatives ;  and  their  number  is  equal  to  one  half  tb<* 
number  of  the  representatives.  The  senators  are  elected 
for  eight  years,  one  half  lieing  elected  every  four  years.  A 
senator  must  be  forty  yean  of  age,  and  must  pay  a  direct 
tax  of  1000  florins.  Tbe  heir  ipresumptive  of  the  king  is  of 
right  a  senator  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  but  has  no  de- 
liberative voice  till  the  age  of  twenty-flve.  A  citisen,  in 
order  to  be  either  a  deputy  or  an  elector,  must  be  twenty- 
five  years  of  ago.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  king 
for  life ;  and  a  jury  is  established  for  all  enminal  and 
political  offences.  RelijEious  liberty,  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  liberty  of  instruction,  personal  liberty,  and  the  right 
of  petitiooing  the  public  authorities,  are  guanntecd. 
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French  oflfcers  were  taken  into  the  service ;  the 
native  oiBcers  were  obliged  to  undergo  an  examina- 
tion. The  king  also  sent  to  London  full  powers  to 
the  Belffian  minister,  Van  de  Weyer,  in  order  to  treat 
on  the  uial  ananffement  with  HoUand,  according  to 
the  proposals  of  we  conference.  Sir  Robert  Adair, 
tlie  British  minister,  aod  tlie  French  minister^  general 
Belliard,  assisted  him. 

September  8, 1831,  the  chambers  met  The  most 
pressing  business  was  the  re-oivanization  of  the  army. 
The  king  appointed  ooLooel  &  Brouckere  minister 
at  war.  His  proposal  to  introduce  French  officers 
into  the  Belgian  army  was  adopted  by  the  chambers. 
A  committee  of 'inquiry  investigated  the  conduct  of 
tlie  Belgian  officers,  whose  disgraceful  conduct,  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Holland,  h^  brought  the  young 
kingdom  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  General  Daine,  the 
conmuinder  of  the  army  of  the  Meuse,  who  had 
heen  shamefully  defeated,  was,  however,  acquitted  in 
March,  1832.  The  French  general  Despres  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Belgic  staff.  Another 
French  |peneral,  baron  Evain,  was  also  active  in  the 
re-ofganisation,  and  numerous  French  and  German 
officers  and  privates  entered  the  Belgian  army.  A 
Jaw  was  even  passed  empowering  the  king,  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  open  the  Belgian  territory  (which  had 
been  left  by  the  Frendi  auxiliary  army  on  Septem- 
ber 26)  to  foreign  troops.  The  new  Belgian  army 
amounted,  in  October,  1831,  to  54,000  men,  witli 
120  cannons ;  and,  in  the  following  March,  it  was  to 
comprise  86,000  men. 

The  budget  of  this  year,  for  the  Belgian  depart- 
ment of  war,  amomited  to  29,553,878  guilders,  owing 
to  the  great  deficiency  of  military  stores  and  equip- 
ments. This  explains  the  great  deficit  hi  the  finances 
of  the  young  kingdom.  It  was  necessary  to  cover  it 
by  loans  contracted  in  Paris  under  hard  conditions. 
In  the  budget  of  1831,  the  deficit  amounted  to 
9,833,143  guUders;  tlie  revenue  being  41,892,585, 
and  the  expendituro  51,725,728  guilders.  According 
to  the  bucket  of  1832,  the  deficit  would  amount  to 
19,372,121,  the  duninutions  m  the  budget  being 
calculated  at  2,000,000  guilders.  According  to  this 
budget,  the  oidinary  and  extraordinary  expenses  of 
the  government  had  increased,  since  the  budget  of 
1831,  not  less  than  37,668,328  guilders,  because  the 
expenses  occasioned  by  the  public  debt,  which,  in 
1831,  were  only  3,532,028  guilders,  have  been  aug- 
mented so  much  by  loans,  that  the  extraordinary  and 
ordinary  expenses  for  1832  (without  the  above  reduc- 
tion) arooiuited  to  89,394,048  ffuilders,  and  the  re- 
venue for  tliat  year  was  only  calculated  at  68,021,927 
fuilders,  of  which  the  ordinary  revenue  amounted  to 
1,421,927  guilders,  and  the  loans  yet  to  be  paid,  to 
36,000,000  guilders.* 

A  protoc^  from  London  (October  15, 1831),  con- 
taining the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  consisting  of  twenty-four  artideS) 
concluded  in  the  name  of  the  five  great  powers  pre- 
sent at  the  conference,  was  laid  liefore  the  representa- 
tives, October  20,  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs, 
J>e  Meulenaere.  He  observed  that  Belgium,  though 
tliis  treaty  exacted  sacrifices  from  her,  could  not 
tliink  of  its  rejection  since  the  downfall  of  Poland. 
The  chamber  adopted  it  on  November  1,  by  fifly-nine 
votes  against  thirty-eight,  and  the  senate  by  tliirty- 
five  against  eight:  king  Leopold  sanctioned  it  on 
November  15.  But  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  accept  the  twenty-four  articles. 
While  this  monarch  continued  the  negotiations,  a 

*  The  weilthy  citie*  of  Belginzn  alio  miffered  ffreat  nnan- 
eial  eubamasmenta.  Bruaaela  had,  in  ]83S,  a  deficit  of 
8M,000  gYindcn;  and  in  March,  183t,  not  leu  than  SOOO 
pabper  familiea  received  aopport  from  Leopold'a  BOfeTu- 


new  protocol  arrived  at  Brussels,  November  II;,  by 
which  the  London  oooference  fonnally  acknovtedcr 
prince  Leopold  as  king  of  the  Behnaosw  Bdgtc 
ministers  were  now  duly  appointed  Ip  Paris  and  Lon- 
don; at  the  former  court,  Lehon,  at  the  btur. 
Sylvian  van  de  Weyer ;  but  Austria,  Pruaato,  and  the 
other  states,  would  not  receive  the  ministeci  sad.  to 
announce  to  them  Leopold's  asoen^on  of  the  thrape, 
wishing  to  delay  acknowledging  him  until  WiUiain, 
king  S  the  NetherUinds,  had  done  sa  They  kiug 
delayed  receiving  Belgic  ministers ;  and  it  is  but  a 
short  time  since  the  semi-ofBciai  paper,  the  Aoatriui 
Observer,  mentioned  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  far 
the  first  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  ministers  of  the  five  povcn  in 
London  had  signed  (November  15)  the  tiesty  of 
twenty-four  articles,  accepted  by  Be%ium,  and,  in  a 
twenty-fifth  article,  had  suarenteed  its  exeootioo,  aod 
declared  that  it  should  he  ratified  within  two  months. 
By  the  fifty- fourth  protocol,  this  period  was  prolong- 
ed to  January  31.  But  Russia,  Austria,  and  Pnesia, 
induced  by  the  representations  of  king  WiUianL,  still 
delayed  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Novrmbtr 
15,appearing  desirous  to  await  the  dedaatiaa  of  the 
king  of  tlie  Netherlands.  They  conskleivd  the 
alteration  of  some  articles,  at  least,  neoesmy,  and  m 
no  case  were  inclined  to  force  king  WUliam  toaooeit 
tlie  whole  twenty-fi)or.  In  spite  of  these  driayv 
England,  France,  and  Belgium  ratified  the  aitides, 
January  31,  1832,  at  Lonckm  ;  and  the  prolooot  €f 
exchange  of  ratifications  was  left  onen  for  the  pi<^- 
potentiaries  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prossia.  A  orv 
term  was  set  on  March  15;  but  this  was  aiso extmd- 
ed  to  March  31,  in  oonsideration  of  pecoliar  drcvta- 
stances. 

By  the  above-mentioned  treaty  of  November  15, 
which  was  rejected  by  Holland,  1.  Belgiora  is  tocoe- 
sist  of  the  former  southern  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, with  the  exception  of  part  of  Luxembwi;.  of 
Limbui^  on  both  the  banks  of  the  Mense,  and  of 
Maestricht,  with  its  territory.*  2.  Within  thn^ 
limits,  Belgium  is  to  be  an  iDdcpendenC  and  prr- 
petually  neutral  state.  3.  The  tree  navigatiaa  of 
the  rivers  is  acknowledged,  aocoiding  to  thr  stapok^ 
tions  of  the  congress  oi  Vienna.  4.  The  nse  of  the 
canals,  which  pass  through  Brigiura  and  the  North- 
ern Netherlands,  is  common  to  ooth  countries:  the 


*  The  area,  of  the  former  aoatbrra  i 
parts  now  to  be  ceded  to  Holland,  is  t 
•quare  mileai  and  the  inhabitanta  (aoeovdinc  < 
and  SmiU)  at  4,004,000,  two-thiraa  of  wh 
living  in  the  country.    Alter  the  abow  ct 
would  contain  about  11,230  square  orile*, 
inhabitants.  The  foUowing  table  ia  taken  f 
Almanac  for  1832 : 
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South  Brabant, 

I.4M 
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Jt^m 

East  Flandera, 
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Ghent, 

a4,aM 

West  Flanders, 

MIt 

500,907 
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KJIOt 
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574,730 

MoiSr 

ao.Bt, 

Antwerp, 
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S4S,ai4 

Antwerp, 

0S.I44I 
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1,SS6 

197^15 
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1.081 
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Brussels      .    . 
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Antwerp     .    . 

.    .    00,144 

Liege    *^.    ,    . 

.    .    53,flBS 
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.     .     354)00 

Toiimay      .    . 
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Lourain      .    . 

.     .     25,400 

Mons  .    .    .    . 

.    .     20,350 

MechUo      .    . 

.     .     20,984 

Namur  .    .    . 

.     .     10,170 

Coortray 
Ypi«     . 
LoobeTUQ 
St  Nicholas 
Alost 
Kenaix 
Tirmhottt 
Licrrv    . 
Ostend     . 
Venriera 
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«Be  is  the  case  with  the  raids  between  Maestricht 
sod  Smudj  for  the  tnuwit  trade  to  Gemuuiy.  Bel- 
mmn  may  also  make  hei«  new  canals  and  roads.  5. 
Rtn  Janoary  1,  1892,  Belgium  is  to  pay  annually 
8,400,000  ffuilders,  on  account  of  the  public  debt  of 
the  Netheriands,  which  is  now  acknowledged  as  the 
public  debt  of  Belgium.  Besides  this  tieaty,  a  pro- 
crooi  had  bpen  signed  in  London  by  the  ministers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  French  minister,  April  17, 
1^1,  aococding  to  which  a  part  of  the  Belgic  for- 
tiesMS  were  to  be  rased.  When  the  treaty  of 
Norember  15  had  been  adopted  by  Belgium,  France 
insisced  npon  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  and 
Marienbouig,  Philippeville,  Ath,  and  Menni  are  said 
to  have  been  fixed  upon.  The  four  powen  maintain- 
ed thai  they  had  the  right  to  do  as  they  might  see  fit 
for  the  auppoit  of  the  other  Belgian  fortresses ;  but 
Fraoee  demanded  that  the  other  fortresses  should 
mnain  under  the  sole  sovereignty  of  Belgium,  free 
ffvia  any  superintendence  of  the  four  great  powers. 
The  ratification  of  the  agreement  concluded  respect- 
m^  this  point,  December  14,  1831,  was  deferred  to 
March  15,  and  from  that  time  to  a  still  later  period. 

Uurinc  all  these  transactions,  king  William  re. 
named  in  a  warlike  attitude.  Belgium,  therefore, 
was  also  obliged  to  continue  its  armaments.  At 
Gfaeot,  Antwerp,  Liege,  and  other  points,  the  go- 
vernment ordered  new  fortifications  to  be  erected ; 
the  chamber  of  representatives  resolved,  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1831,  to  put  the  civic  guards  on  an  efficient 
footing,  and  to  levy  12,000  men  for  1832.  The  army 
«as  irat  on  the  war  establishment,  and  towards  the 
end  of  Blarcfa,  1832,  Holland  and  Belgium  stood  in  a 
threatening  posture  towards  each  other.  They  re- 
mained so  subsequently,  as  the  movements  of  the 
Ihiicfa  administrallon  did  not  allow  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  difficnilties. 
The  cabinet  of  king  Leopold  was  changed  at  this  time. 
<>n  December  30,  De  Theux  was  made  minister  of 
the  mtetior ;  Meulenaere  remained  minister  of  foreign 
a&in,  Coghen  was  appointed  minister  of  finances, 
and  Raikera  of  Justice.  The  minister  at  war,  Brouc- 
kere,  cave  in  his  resignation  on  March  15,  owing  to 
the  rvdiictloos  made  by  the  chamber  in  his  budget, 
and  other  causes.  Count  Felix  de  Merode  took  the 
l^rUioUo  temporarily.  The  most  imoortant  business 
of  the  chamben  was  the  discussion  of  the  biMhpH  for 
1  ^v3•i.  (See  above.)  We  only  add  here,  that  the  civU 
list  of  the  king  was  permanently  settled  at  1,300,000 
gmlden,  with  the  use  of  the  royal  pahioes  at  Brussels, 
.\iitwes|>,  and  Laeken. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1832,  England,  France, 
Praasia,  and  Austria  finally  exchanged  ratifications  of 
the  twcsity-lbur  articles  of  tlie  Belgian  treaty ;  and, 
<n  the  5Ch  of  May,  the  conference,  accompanied  by 
Mr  van  de  Weyer,  the  Belgian  minister,  likewise 
exchanged  ratifications  with  the  Russian  plenipoteu- 
tarr.  The  nUification  of  the  Russian  emperor  was, 
iiidrf*d,  expressed  in  terms  friendly  to  Holland,  and 
rvcummcnded  that  several  modifications  of  the  treaty 
^huaid  be  agreed  to  between  Belgium  and  Holland. 
«>a  the  12th  of  June,  the  conference  held  a  long  sitr 
tif^,  in  which  many  of  the  cooorssions  recommended 
by  Rmnia  to  be  made  to  Holland,  were  agreed  upon 

CimsBeM  of  ImkaM0Hts, 
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by  the  whole  of  the  ^re  powen.  At  about  the  same 
time,  the  five  powen  issued  a  protocol,  engaging 
themselves  to  prevent  hostilities  between  the  two 
states,  and  recommending  them  to  renew  negotiations 
with  each  other.  The  king  of  the  Netherlands,  how- 
ever, in  his  answer  to  the  requisitions  of  the  confe- 
rence (July),  declared  that,  tliongh  ready  to  recog- 
nise the  administrative,  he  was  not  willing  to  admit 
the  political  separation  of  Belgium  from  the  Dutdi 
provinces,  but  professed  himself  ix>t  indisposed  to 
treat  of  that  matter,  provided  his  claims  were  acceded 
to.  He  demanded  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt  unlnst 
the  Belgians,  the  union  of  Limburg  with  the  Dutch 
Netherlands,  the  retention  of  Luxembunr,  and  the 
apportionment  of  a  larger  share  of  the  public  debt  to 
the  Belgic  provinces.  The  Belgian  government  re- 
jected any  idoi  of  new  terms  of  adjustment,  and  de- 
dared  that,  if  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  Belgian 
territory  by  the  Dutch  troops  did  not  take  phice  by 
the  20th,  the  siege  of  Maestricht  would  beformed  on 
the  following  day. 

A£bin  continued  in  this  unsettled  and  menadng 
posture,  when  the  connexion  of  Belgium  with  France 
was  drawn  doser  by  the  marriage  (August  9th)  of 
Leopold,  elected  kii^  of  the  Belgians,  with  Louisa 
Maria  Theresa  of  Orieans,  eldest  daughter  of  Louis 
Philip ,  elected  king  of  the  Fkench.  This  event  seemed 
to  assure  Belgium  of  the  warm  and  permanent  sup- 
port of  France. 

The  determinaUon  of  the  British  parliament  on  the 
subject  of  the  Russian-Dutch  loan,  was  also  announ- 
oed  about  this  period.  The  questkm  was  this :  At 
the  seneral  peace  of  1815,  an  agreement  had  been 
made  bv  Enghind  and  the  Neuierlands  to  pay  to 
Russia,  by  way  of  annuitv,  the  sum  of  50,000,000 
fiorins,  for  her  services  and  sacrifices  in  the  war,  the 
Netherlands  takhig  upon  itseifthisobliption,in  con- 
sideration of  its  great  accession  of  temtory,  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  secure  frontier,  and  England  assuming 
half  the  burden,  because  she  retained  four  Dutch 
colonies  that  had  been  captured  during  the  war.  It 
was  a  condition  of  this  agreement,  tliat  tlie  annuity 
above  mentioned  should  cease,  provided  that  the 
possession  of  the  Belffic  provinces  sliould  be  severed 
from  the  domain  of  the  king  of  the  Netherhinds,  pre- 
vious to  the  complete  liquidation  of  the  loan.  The 
ministerial  party  in  parliament  urged  that  the  sepa- 
ration whidi  had  taken  place  was  of  a  nature  not 
contempbted  in  the  ongiiml  agreement ;  that  it  bad 
not  been  effected  by  the  interference  of  England ; 
that  she  still  retained  the  colonies,  in  consideratiou 
of  retaining  which,  she  had  assumed  the  obligation ; 
and  that  she  therefore  still  continued  responsible  for 
her  share  of  the  debt  In  these  views,  ministen  were 
supported  by  a  majority  of  both  houses. 

The  Dutch  kinff  still  refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty 
of  November,  anc^  although  ui^^  1^  the  conference 
to  open  negotiations  with  Belgium,  for  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  disputed  pomts,  and  although  Leo- 
pold professed  himself  ready  to  consent  to  some  n'a- 
sonaUe  modifications  of  that  trraly,  which  had  bein 
ratified  by  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  declared,  never^ 
theless,  ui  a  note,  addressed  to  the  conference,  towards 
tlie  end  of  September,  that,  relying  on  the  support  of 
Divine  Providence,  he  was  determined  to  maintain 
his  honour,  without  conceding  points  of  vital  impor- 
tance  to  his  kingdom.  In  tliese  measures  of  resisU 
ance,  tlie  Dutch  king  was  warmly  supported  by  the 
nation,  which  felt  great  confidence  in  its  abUitv  to 
defend  them.  His  army  was  highly  effident,  and  his 
ships  and  fortresses  in  the  best  state  of  preparation. 
The  Belgians  were  likewise  discontented  with  tlie 
long  delays  which  had  taken  phice,  and  eager  to 
begin  hostilities.  In  tlie  middle  of  October,  it  was 
decided  by  the  conference  tliat  measuits  should  be 
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taken  to  compel  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  to  sub> 
mit  to  their  terms.  Prussia,  in  a  oommuiiication 
transmitted,  October  13,  to  the  French  ministry, 
declared  h^r  approbation  of  coercive  measures,  so  far 
as  they  had  for  their  object  to  blockade  ports  and 
coasts,  but  would  not  consent  to  the  entrance  of 
French  troops  into  Belgium,  unless  the  king  of  Hol- 
land should  commit  acts  of  hostility  against  that 
power.  The  ordinary  session  of  the  states-general  of 
the  Netherlands  was  opened  on  the  15th,by  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  in  which  are  these  words :  **  I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  state  to  your  high  mightinesses 
that  the  means  of  defence  organised  uong  our  fron- 
tiers are  on  the  most  satisfactory  footing,  and  that  our 
land  and  sea  forces  merit  the  greatest  praise  for  their 
discipline,  their  warlike  ardour,  and  their  fidelity.  If 
the  interest  of  the  country  should  require  a  greater 
display  of  forces,  I  am  prepared  with  all  necessary 
means  fi>r  that  purpose.  The  provincial  and  com- 
munal administrations  have  terminated  their  labours 
relative  to  the  levy  of  the  militia  and  communal 
guards ;  our  colonies  are  supplied  with  the  troops 
and  ships  necessary  for  their  defence ;  and  our  fish- 
eries and  commerce  have  received  the  requisite  pro- 
tection." 

To  bring  this  long-protracted  dispute  to  a  close,  a 
convention  was  finaUy  concluded  between  France  and 
England  (October  22),  requiring  Belgium  to  surren- 
der Venloo,  and  Holland  Antwerp,  l^  the  2d  of  No- 
veniber.  If  this  requisition  was  not  complied  with  by 
Holland  at  that  date,  it  was  stipulated,  between  the 
two  contracting  powers,  that  the  combined  fleet  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  should  blockade  the  Dutch 
ports ;  and,  if  Antwerp  was  not  surrendered  by  the 
12th,  that  a  French  army  should  enter  Belgium,  and 
begin  its  march  towards  that  city  on  the  15th.  In 
the  preamble  of  this  convention,  the  contracting 
powers  express  their  <<  regrets^  that  their  majesties, 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  king  of  Prussia,  aind  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  are  not  prepared  to  con- 
cur in  active  measures  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect." 

The  ordinary  session  of  the  Belgian  chambeiB  was 
opened  on  the  14th  November.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  king^s  speech  on  the  occasion: 
'* After  loiijg  delays,  less  injurious,  however,  to  the 
interests  ofthe  country  than  might  be  apprehended, 
the  moment  is  at  last  arrived  when  I  can  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  chambers  and  the  nation,  by  leading 
the  powers  who  were  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of 
the  15th  November  [1831],  to  insure  its  execution. 
Those  powers,  liaving  acquired  the  certainty  that,  in 
longer  abstaining  Bom  adopting  measures,  they 
would  place  Belgium  in  the  ab»lute  necessity  of 
doing  herself  justice,  were  unwilling  to  incur  the 
risk  of  a  general  war.  United  by  a  rormal  conven- 
tion, two  of  them  have  engaged  to  begin  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  the  immediate  evacuation  of  our 
territory.  The  fleets  of  France  and  England  will 
fetter  the  commerce  of  Holland ;  and,  if  these  means 
of  coercion  are  not  sufiteient,  in  two  days  a  French 
army  will  advance,  without  troubling  the  peace  of 
Europe,  to  prove  that  the  guarantees  given  are  not 
vain  words." 

In  fact,  a  British  order  in  council  of  the  6th  had 
already  laid  an  embargo  on  Dutch  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  and,  on  the  10th  and  1 1th, 
several  divisions  of  the  combined  Engli^  and  French 
fleet  had  sailed  to  begui  the  blockade  of  the  Dutch 
coasts.  Finally,  on  the  15th,  marshal  Gerard  entered 
Belgium  at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  and  directed 
his  march  towards  Antwerp.  After  a  protracted  de- 
fence of  the  citadel  by  general  Chass6,  it  surrendered 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1833,  and  was  evacuated  by 
tlie  Dutch.  Since  that  time,  the  king  of  Holland 
has  acceded  to  the  terms  of  Fiance  and  England,  and 


in  June,  1833,  the  British  emfaaigo  en  Doldli  y 
was  removed. 

Bbloi^adb  (the  ancient  jilba  Graeomm  ;  in  Ger- 
man, GriecAuch  fVeiuefihurg,  iriiich  name,  bow«v<T, 
is  seldom  used);  a  Turkish  oommerdal  city  and 
fortress  in  Servia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Save  and 
the  Danube,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  oons^sting  of 
four  parts,  the  citadel  in  the  centre,  which  commawh 
the  Danube,  is  well  fortified,  is  the  rrsidenoe  of  tbr 
pacha  of  Servia,  and  contains  the  diief  mosqoe.  The 
whole  number  of  mosques  in  B.  is  fourteen.  Betwrm 
the  dtadel  and  the  other  three  parts  of  the  ocy  there 
is  an  empty  space,  400  yards  wide.  B,  is  badly 
built ;  the  streets  are  not  paved.  At  the  laoiifth  oif 
the  Save  lies  the  island  of  the  Gipsies.  B.«  on  ao 
count  of  its  important  situation,  plays  a  conspicsons 
part  in  almost  every  war  between  Austria  and  Tur- 
key. Alter  having  been,  at  difiereot  times*  in  the 
possession  of  the  Greeks,  Hungarians,  Bulgaiiaiks 
Bosnians,  Servians,  and  Austrians,  it  was,  io  141:; 
and  1456,  besieged  by  the  Turks,  and,  in  1521,  con- 
quered by  Solyman  II.  In  1688,  the  AustriaBS  re- 
conquered it,  but  lost  it  again  in  1690.  Prince  Eiqivne 
took  it  in  1717,andthepeaoeof  PassBro>wits,in  1718, 
left  it  in  the  hands  of  Austria,  but  it  was  again  lokt 
in  1739.  The  Porte  retained  it  by  the  tmns  of  the 
peace  of  Belgrade,  in  1739,  on  condition  that  the 
fortifications  which  Austria  had  erected  should  be 
demolished— a  work  which  required  alnKHt  nine 
months.  General  Laudon  took  B.  in  1789,  Im  it 
was  restored  to  the  Porte  at  the  peace  of  Siastowr, 
in  1791.  In  1806,  it  was  taken  by  the  revolntiaoary 
Servians,  but,  with  their  suppression,  it  came  agaj» 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Formeriy.  a  bi^kof 
resided  here,  but  his  seat  is  now  in  Semendria. 

Bblobano,  Manuel,  was  bom  at  Buenos  Ayirs,  of 
wealthy  parents,  who  emigrated  from  Italy.  Afier 
completing  his  education  at  the  univeivitf  of  Sala- 
manca, he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  cmMmh^ 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  thus  came  in  contact  oooiiou- 
ally  with  the  mercantile  classes,  the  most  cnlMtmfd 
and  important  portion  of  the  population  of  thai  qit. 
His  polished  and  amiable  manners,  and  his  taste  lor 
letters  and  the  fine  arts,  enabled  hhn  to  improve  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  by  his  situation,  so  as  to 
acquire  extensive  popularity.  When  the  politirsi 
troubles  in  America  commenced,  B.  was  at  firtt  <&- 
posed  to  &vour  the  princess  Cariota,  sister  of  Fn^ 
nand,  and  establish  an  independent  monardiy  s 
Buenos  Ayres.  But  he  soon  adopted  the  plan  of 
erecting  a  perfectly  free  govenioiient,  and  rntcttd 
with  scaI  and  ability  into  Uie  measures  which  pre- 
pared and  followed  the  deposition  of  the  vienoy 
Cisneros,  in  May,  1810.  In  the  new  onier  id  thinp, 
B.  entered  on  a  military  career,  and  was  spetddy 
raised  to  the  rank  of  general,  in  whidi  capacity  he 
commanded  the  expMition  sent  against  Paraginy, 
which,  after  advancing  into  the  heart  of  that  pro- 
vince, was  compelled,  by  the  skill  of  Vcdras  a»d 
Francia,  to  return  to  Buenos  Ayres,  without  an  en- 
|«gement,  and  leave  the  Paiaguajans  unaolcstru. 
B.^  next  enterprise  was  more  suoceasfuL  Scfaemhrr 
24,  1812,  he  gained  a  complete  victory  ovtr  th# 
royalist  geneial  D.  Pio  Tristan,  at  Tncnaan,  and 
thus  defeated  the  intended  exmidition  of  the  Inttrr 
against  Buenos  Ayres.  On  the  13th  of  Pefafusry 
following,  he  obtained  another  signal  Tictory  o«vr 
Tristan  at  Salta.  But  these  brilliant  ndvantagn 
were  soon  followed  by  equally  striking  reTCfsoL  B^ 
imprudently  released  Tristan  and  his  tniopa  opicsi 
their  parole,  which  the  Spaniards,  with  that  ^ttAy 
gate  disregard  of  all  conventions  and  co|pigeiBmBi. 
whidi  has  characterised  their  policy  in  the  cnmr* 
witti  the  South  Americans,  dishonoanUy  Tiflbud 
The  consequence  was,  that  genenl  PMuelky  with  the 
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vrry  same  troops,  added  to  others  collected  in  Pern, 
attacked  and  defeated  B.  at  Vilcapugio,  October  1, 
I  Si3,  and  arain  at  Ayoma,  November  14,  of  the  same 
fev;  and  San  Martin  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  command.  In  1810,  B.  was  re-appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  Tucuman,  and  was  making 
Um*  most  Judiciotis  arrangements  for  acting  against 
Che  Spaniaras  in  Upper  Peru,  when  the  spirit  otanar- 
dxf  seiwd  npoo  the  army,  and  he  was  deposed,  and 
the  troops  iiSi^rsed.  B.  was  liberal,  upright,  and 
disinterested  to  a  degree  not  exceeded  by  any  of  his 
compatriots,  and  fiiithfiil^uid  exact  hi  the  discharge 
of  aU  his  duties.  He  displayed  considerable  ardour 
as  an  oflfeer,  and  applied  himself  closely  to  the  study 
of  tactks ;  but  had  neither  the  experience  nor  the 
military  capacity  necessary  to  constitute  a  great 
gmenL  Regardless  of  his  occasional  reverses  of 
furtune,  and  mthe  persecution  which  he  underwent 
from  some  of  the  transitory  factions  of  the  day,  he 
rootinncid  to  hibour  unremittingly  for  the  welfaine  of 
his  couitiT  until  his  death,  in  1880,  which  was  very 
jttstly  dpfJored.  See  Memoirs  of  Genenal  MUlery  m 
ihe  Service  of  the  ReptMie  of  Peru^  London,  1828. 

Bkual  was,  with  the  Hebrews,  what  Pluto  was 
With  the  Greeks— the  ruler  of  the  infernal  regions. 
The  word  itself  signifies  the  bad,  the  destrucHve. 

BcusASms ;  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his 
time,  to  whom  the  emperor  Justinian  chiefly  owed 
Che  nlendour  of  his  reign.  Sprung  from  an  obscure 
£imuy  in  Thrace,  B.  firat  served  in  the  body-guard 
vt  the  emperor,  soon  after  obtained  the  chief  com- 
mand of  an  army  of  25,000  men,  stationed  on  the 
Persian  frontiers,  and,  in  the  year  530,  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  a  Persian  army  of  not  less  than 
4O.00O  soldiers.  The  next  year,  however,  he  lost  a 
fasttle  against  the  same  enemy,  who  had  forced  his 
way  into  Syria— the  only  battle  which  he  lost  during 
hi%  whole  career.  He  was  recalled  from  the  army, 
and  soon  became,  at  home,  the  support  of  his  master. 
In  the  year  532,  dvil  commotions,  proceeding  from 
two  rival  parties,  who  called  themselves  the  green 
and  the  A/ne,  and  who  caused  great  disorders  in  Con- 
stantinople, brooght  the  life  and  reign  of  Justinian  in 
the  utmost  peril,  and  Hypatius  was  already  chosen 
emperor,  when  B.,  with  a  small  body  of  fiiithful  ad- 
herents, restored  order.  Justinian,  with  a  view  of 
coo^oering  the  dominions  of  Gelimer,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  sent  B.,  with  an  army  of  16,000  men,  to 
Africa.  After  two  victories,  he  secured  the  person 
and  treasores  of  the  Vandal  king.  Gelimer  was  led 
in  triumph  through  the  streets«of  Constantinople,  and 
Jostinian  ofdercda  medal  to  be  struck,  with  the  in- 
^oiption  BeSoarmt  gloria  Romanorumf  which  has 
df  <crnded  to  our  times.  By  the  dissensions  existing 
in  the  royal  fiunily  of  the  Ostrogoths  (see  Goths)  in 
Italy,  Justinian  was  iikduoed  to  attempt  to  bring 
haly  aad  Home  under  his  sceptre.  B.  vanquished 
VA^es,  king  of  the  Goths,  made  him  prisoner  at 
Ravenna  (5M),  and  conduct  him,  toother  with 
many  otlier  Goths,  to  Constantinople.  The  war  in 
Italy  against  the  Goths  continued ;  but  B.,  not  being 
sattcieady  supplied  with  money  and  troops  by  the 
eaipewM,  deminided  his  recall  (548).  He  afterwards 
mnnnaaded  in  the  war  against  the  Bulgarians,  whom 
he  ronqoered  in  the  year  559.  Upon  his  return  to 
rooatantinople,  he  was  accused  of  having  taken  part 
But  JoAinian  was  convinced  or  his 


and  b  said  to  have  restored  to  him  his 
piMpeiti  and  dignities,  of  which  he  had  been  de- 
vrivrd.  B.  dieiTin  the  year  565.  His  history  has 
been  nnieh  coloured  by  the  poets,  and  particularly 
by  Blaranotel,  in  his  otherwise  admirable  poiitico- 
philmmphksl  romance.  Acoording  to  his  narrative, 
thr  emperw  caioed  the  eyes  of  the  hero  to  be  stnick 
««t,  and  B.  was  eompellei  to  beg  his  bread  in  the 


streets  ot  Constantinople.  Other  writers  say,  thai 
Justinian  had  him  thrown  into  a  prison,  which  is  still 
shown  under  the  appellation  of  the  tower  of  BeOsa- 
rius.  From  this  tower  he  is  reported  to  have  let 
down  a  bag  fastened  to  a  rope,  and  to  have  addressed 
the  passengers  in  these  words  i— Dixie  Beiitario  obo* 
tuntf  ptem  virtus  evexity  invidia  depressit  (Give-  an 
obolus  to  Belisarius,  whom  virtue  exalted,  and  envy 
has  oppressed).  Of  this,  however,  no  contemporary 
writer  makes  any  mention.  Tsetses,  a  slightly- 
esteemed  writer  of  the  12th  century,  was  the  first 
who  related  this  fieible.  Certain  it  is,  tluit,  through 
too  great  indulgence  towards  his  wife  Antonina,  B. 
was  mipelled  to  many  acts  of  injustice,  and  that  he 
evinced  a  servile  submissiveness  to  the  detestable 
Theodora,  the  wife  of  Justinian. 

Belknap,  Jeremy ;  an  American  clergyman  end 
author,  of  considerable  reputation.  He  was  bom  in 
June,  1744,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1762, 
and  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1767.  Here  he  spent  twenty  yeara 
in  the  diligent  performance  of  his  clerical  duties,  and 
the  cultivation  of  literature.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  he  composed  his  History  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  work  by  which  he  established  himself  as  an 
author  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  countrymen.  In 
1787,  he  took  cham  of  a  church  hi  Boston,  where 
he  eontinued  to  officiate  until  his  death,  in  1796. 
Besides  his  History,  he  published  two  volumes  of  his 
unfinished  American  Biography,  and  a  number  of 
politkail,  religious,  and  fiterary  tracts.  Doctor  B. 
wrote  with  ease  and  correctness,  though  not  with 
elegance :  he  was  more  remarkable  for  research  and 
extensive  information,  than  for  brilliancy  or  origina- 
lity of  talents.  The  History  of  New  Hampshire  and 
the  American  Biography,  above  mentioned,  are  often 
consulted.  His  sermons,  and  many  dissertations,  are 
but  little  known.  As  a  public  preacher  and  dtisen, 
he  enjoyed  the  highest  estimation.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society, 
whose  Collections  are  important  to  the  public  annals. 

Bklu  Church-bells  originated  in  Italy,  being 
formed,  by  degrees,  out  of  the  cymbals,  small  tink- 
ling bells,  and  hand-bells  of  the  East,  used,  hi  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  as  a  means  of  honouring  the  gods, 
or  of  sumrocming  them  to  the  feast.  The  feast  of 
Osiris,  particulany,  is  known  to  have  been  announced 
by  bells,  and,  in  Athens,  the  priests  of  Cybele  made 
use  of  them  at  their  sacrifices.  Pliny  says  that  bells 
were  invented  long  liefore  his  time.  They  were 
called  ttnHnnabuia;  and  Suetonius  tells  us  that 
Augustus  caused  one  to  be  hung  before  the  temple 
of  Jupiter.  Among  Christians,  they  were  first  em- 
ployed to  call  together  religious  congregations,  for 
which  purpose  runners  had  been  employed  before. 
Afterwards,  the  people  were  assembled  by  tlie  sound 
of  little  pieces  ot  board  struck  together ;  hence  called 
sacred  boards.  To  the  present  day,  the  Catholics 
use  such  boards  in  Passion-week  and  Lent,  because 
the  noise  of  bells  seems  to  them  unsuited  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  season.  On  the  first  daj  of  Easter, 
the  bells  ring  again,  and  the  return  of  the  accus- 
tomed soinid  preduoes  a  very  cheeriiil  effect  Pau- 
luius,  bishop  o^  Nola,  in  Campania,  is  said  to  have  first 
introduced  church  bells,  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
thence  the  Latin  names  of  the  bell,  eamffona  and 
Ro/a,  are  said  to  have  origuiated.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, bells  were  used  in  the  convents;  they  were 
suspended  on  the  roof  of  the  church  in  a  frame. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  century,  bells  were  placed 
on  some  churches  at  the  expense  of  certain  cities. 
About  550,  they  were  introduced  into  France.  Pope 
Sebastian,  who  died  in  605,  first  ordered  that  Uie 
hours  of  the  day  should  be  announced  by  striking  the 
l)ell,  that  people  might  better  attend  to  the  horts 
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canoniea,  that  is,  to  the  hours  for  singing  and  pray- 
ing. In  610,  Clothair  besieged  Sens,  when  Lupus, 
bishop  of  Orleans,  ordered  the  bells  of  St  Stephen  to 
be  rung.  The  sound  so  frightened  Clothair,  that  he 
gave  up  the  siege.  In  the  eighth  century,  the  cus- 
tom ot  baptising  and  naming  bells  began.  (See 
Baptism,)  Church  bells  were  piobaUy introduced 
into  Britain  soon  after  their  inyention.  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  Bede,  about  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century.  In  the  East,  they  came  into  use 
in  the  nmth  century;  in  SwitaerUuid,  in  1020;  at 
what  period  they  were  brought  into  Germany  is  un- 
certain. In  the  1 1th  century,  the  cathedral  at  Augs- 
burg had  two  bells.  The  same  spirit  which  induced 
people  to  build  immense  minsters,  and  to  apply  their 
wealth  in  ornamenting  the  places  of  worship,  made 
them  vie  with  each  oUier  in  the  siae  of  their  bells. 
The  great  bell  of  Moscow,  cast  in  1653,  In  the  reien 
of  the  empress  Anne,  is  said,  by  Mr  Clarke,  to  oe 
computed  to  weigh  443,772  lbs.  A  bell  In  the 
church  of  St  Ivan,  in  the  same  city,  weighs  127,836 
lbs. ;  another,  356  cwt. ;  and  the  one  cast  in  1819 
weighs  1600  cwt,  the  clapper  alone  weighing  18 
cwt  On  the  cathedral  of  Paris  a  bell  was  placed, 
in  1680,  which  weighed  340  cwt,  and  measured  25 
feet  in  circumference.  In  Vienna,  a  bell  was  cast, 
in  1711,  of  354  cwt  In  Oknuts  is  one  of  358  cwt. 
The  famous  bell  at  Erfurt,  in  Germany,  which  is 
considered'to  be  of  the  finest  bell-metal,  having  the 
largest  proportion  of  silver  in  it,  and  is  baptised 
Susanne^  weighs  275  cwt,  is  more  than  24  feet  in 
circumference,  and  has>a  clapper  of  4  feet,  weighing 
1 1  cwt  Great  Tom,  of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  weighs 
17,000  lbs. ;  of  Lincoln,  9894  lbs. ;  the  bell  of  St 
Paul's,  London,  8400  lbs. ;  a  bell  at  Nankin,  in 
China,  is  said  to  weigh  50,000  lbs. ;  and  seven  at 
Pekin,  120,000  lbs.  each,  llie  inscriptions  on  old 
bells  are  curious,  and,  in  some  cases,  have  even  his- 
torical value ;  and,  at  this  time,  when  curiosities  of 
all  kinds  are  eagerly  sought  for,  a  collection  of  these 
inscriptions  would  not  be  uninteresting.  The  differ- 
ent uses  of  bells  have  given  rise  to  many  poems, 
some  of  which  are  inscribed  on  the  bells  theniselves. 
One  of  the  most  common  is  the  following : 

Funera  plango,  ful(pm  Arasgo,  tabbata  ]>an|*o ; 
Excito  lentM,  dissipo  yenCoa,  paoo  cmentua. 

Perhaps  the  finest  poem  which  has  ever  been  written 
on  bells  is  Schillers  poem.  Die  Gioeke  (The  Bell),  in 
which  he  describes  the  casting  of  the  bell,  and  all  its 
uses,  in  a  highly  poetical  manner.  This  has  been 
tianshited  into  many  languages,  and  lately  into  Greek 
and  Latin,  by  a  professor  at  Liege.  (For  the  metal 
of  which  bells  are  made,  called  beO-metal,  see  Cov- 
per.)  A  bell  is  divided  into  the  bo(fy  or  barrel,  tne 
eiapner,  and  the  ear  or  cannon.-^ The  word  bell  is 
used  in  many  arts  and  sciences  for  instruments  simi- 
lar in  form  to  church  bells. 

Bell,  Benjamin,  an  eminent  surgeon,  was  born  at 
Dumfries  in  1749.  He  early  made  choice  of  mecti- 
cine  as  a  profession ;  and  after  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship to  Mr  Hill,  surgeon  in  Dumfries,  he  repaired, 
in  1766,  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  further  prosecution 
of  his  studies.  In  1770,  he  visited  Paris  and  London, 
the  two  great  schools  for  surgical  practice.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  he  passed  the  examinations  at 
surgeon*s  hall,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
royal  Edinburgh  college  of  surgeons.  In  those  great 
cities  he  remained  nearly  two  years,  assiduously  im- 
proving hiasself  in  surgery.  He  had  now  prepared 
htmself  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession  with  the 
utmost  diligence  and  care,  and,  aooordingly,  retum- 
ing  to  his  native  countiy  in  1772,  he  commenced 
business  in  Edinbuigh.  Few  came  better  prepared 
ilian  he  did,  for  the  practice  of  surgery,  and  few  rose 


into  general  piacUce  so  rapidly^  both  as  an  «prfalar 
and  a  consulting  suif^eon.  Mr  Bell  had  early  fonned 
the  plan  of  composing  a  system  of  suigeri — and  Uns 
he  at  last  accomplisbed.  He  did  not  pafalish  the 
whole  work  at  once.  But  in  the  year  1778,  about 
six  years  after  he  had  finally  settled  in  Edinbmgh, 
and  become  established  in  practioe,  the  first  voIohm* 
was  given  to  the  world.  The  remaining  volomn 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  until  the  work  was  oum- 
pleted  in  six  volumes  8vob  in  1788.  It  has  bad  a 
very  extensive  sale;  the  last  ediUon,  being  the 
seventh,  considerably  improved,  was  publiJieci  at 
Edinbuigh  In  seven  volumes.  In  1793,  appeaivd  hSs 
*'  Treatise  on  Gonorrhcea,'*  and  in  1794,  anotlwr 
^  Treatise  on  Hydrocele,"  which  is  understood  to  hff 
the  least  popular  of  his  works.  Mr  Bell  married,  in 
1776,  Miss  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Dr  Robert  Hamil- 
ton, professor  of  divinity  in  tlie  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  fiunily.  He 
died,  April  4, 1806. 

Bell,  Henry,  the  first  successful  applier  of  ateain 
to  the  purposes  of  navigation  in  Eun^,  was  bora  at 
Torphichen  in  Linlithgowshire,  April  7,  1767.  After 
receiving  a  pUin  education  at  the  parishHKliooI,  bt* 
began,  in  1780,  to  learn  the  handiciBlt  of  n  stone- 
mason. Three  years  afler,  he  channd  his  views  in 
fiivour  of  the  other  craft  of  the  fiimuy,  nod  was  ap- 
prenticed to  his  uncle,  who  pracUspd  the  ait  of  a 
mill-wright  At  the  termination  of  his  engageffient, 
he  wentno  Boirowstounness,  for  the  purpose  of  beavg 
instructed  in  ship-modeling,  and,  in  1797,  lie  en- 
gaged  with  Mr  James  Inglis,  engineer  at  BeU  s 
Hill,  with  the  view  of  completing  his  knowledge  of 
mechanics.  He  afterwards  wenf  to  Londoo,  v%rre 
he  was  employed  by  the  celebrated  Mr  Rennie ;  so 
that  his  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  pnctacal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  higher  branches  of  bis  art,  were 
altogether  very  considerable.  About  the  year  17^\ 
he  returned  to  ScotUnd,  and  practised  far  sevefal 
years,  at  Glasgow,  the  cnft  of  a  hoose-caipcnter.  lo 
1808,  he  removed  to  Helensburgh,  on  the  firth  cf 
Clyde,  where  his  wife  undertook  we  superint'iMimT 
of  the  public  baths,  and  at  the  same  time  kepi  iLr 
principal  inn.  He  continued  here  to  proaecotr  lis 
favourite  task  of  mechanical  scheming,  withoot  mndi 
regard  to  the  ordinary  affiiirs  of  the  world. 

The  application  of  steam  to  navigation  was  fira 
attempted  by  the  late  Mr  Miller  of  Dnlswinton,  vbu 
in  1788,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  James  Taylor  (q,  % ., 
a  preceptor  in  the  ramily,  erected  a  vessel,  which  tx 
propelled  by  this  means,  upon  a  loch  on  hU  own  pto> 
perty  in  Dumfries-shire.  Some  fiutlier  czpctinientK 
were  made  by  this  gentleman  and  ochen,  aud  al- 
though they  did  notlail  to  establish  the  pncticaU^ 
lity  of  steam  navigation,  yet  the  scheme  lay  dor- 
mant for  several  years;  when  Henry  Bell,  of  H^ 
lensburgh,  turned  his  attention  to  the  suWct,  and  s 
January,  181S,  produced  a  vessel  of  tarty  fret  ia 
length,  which  was  found  in  a  mat  aeaaure  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  contemplatea  This  vessel  oooU 
make  way  against  a  head  tide,  in  the  river,  at  thr 
rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour ;  and  it  is  due  lo  the 
memory  of  the  projector,  that,  though  he  did  nci 
obtain  a  patent,  his  Invention  has  been  fiound  soscep- 
tible  of  very  little  improvement  by  later  and  mart 
skilful  engineers.  The  multitude  and  inealoulaUr 
use  of  steam  vessels  are  so  well  known,  and  every 
person  of  intelligence  is  so  fully  alive  to  the  pcbbaMr 
extension  of  their  numbers  and  use  over  the  voiU, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  gmt  b«aaiv 
which  is  due  to  Bell,  as  the  Brst  to  rxhilrit  thttf* 
powers  in  this  hemisphere.  It  may  be  aenlionrd. 
that  Mr  Robert  Fulton,  an  Americui  enginmr,  UA 
launched  a  boat  upon  this  principle  in  1807,  apdthiii 
it  performed  long  voysgts  upon  the  Huilwn  nvtr; 
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■od  ahhongli  it  is  likely  that  Bell  was  aware  of  this 
fact,  be  must  be  allowed  the  praise  of  having  done, 
ill  hii  own  country,  what  all  other  men,  notwithstand- 
ioff  the  soperior  advantages  of  skill  and  capital,  had 
faded  in  doinff.  Bell  lived  to  see  the  bosom  of  the 
Ci  jde  dimmed  iar  and  wide  by  innumerable  copies  of 
hts  oiwn  invention;  he  lived  to  know  that  steam- 
boats promised  U>  give  a  new  turn  to  the  art  of  gene- 
ral wsrfiwe ;  he  lived  to  behold  numerous  secluded 
parts  of  bis  own  country  subjected  by  means  of  these 
light  wanderers  of  the  deep  to  the  blessings  of  com- 
merce and  dviltiation,  which  could  not  liave  other- 
wise reached  them  for  centuries ;  yet  he  reaped,  for 
bimseif,  little  advantage.  While  mankind  at  large 
were  enjoying  the  blessings  which  he  had  pointed 
out  to  tliem,  ne  approached  the  confines  of  old  age, 
with  the  prospect  of  hardly  the  average  comforts 
which  attend  thai  stage  of  existence  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  society.  Touched  by  his  condition,  a  num- 
ber of  benevolent  individuals  instituted  a  subscription 
in  his  behalf^  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  good  feeling 
of  the  otisens  of  Glasgow  and  other  luaces  ttiat  a 
eoosidmble  sum  was  raised.  The  trustees  on  the 
fivpr  Clyde  also  gave  Mr  Bell  an  annuity  of  j^lOO, 
which  he  enjoyed  for  several  years,  and  the  half  of 
which  sum  is  stUl  continued  to  his  widow.  Mr  Bell 
died  at  Helensburgh,  on  the  14th  of  November, 
1830. 

Box,  James,  an  eminent  geographical  writer,  son 
of  the  Rtt.  Thomas  Bell  afterwards  mentioned,  was 
barn  at  Jedburgh,  1769,  and  removed  with  his  &ther 
DO  GU^pjm  in  1777,  where,  after  receiving  a  liberal 
cdncation,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  weaving 
feoshiea.  and,  hi  1790,  commenced  the  laanufiicturing 
of  cotton  goods  noon  a  large  and  renectable  scale. 
In  the  universal  depression  occasioned,  1703,  by  the 
shock  of  the  French  revolution,  Mr  Bell  having  a 
benTy  stock  on  hand,  in  common  with  many  others, 
was  stripped  of  his  all,  and,  for  a  number  of  years, 
scud  as  a  common  warper  in  the  warehouses  of  dif- 
frfmt  omnufiulureffs.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  while 
he  oooqiied  thia  station,  he  was  frequently  more  in- 
tent opoo  the  metres  of  Horace,  the  delineations  of 
Mrb  and  Suabo,  and  the  glowing  narratives  of  Xeno- 
phoB  aial  Thocydides  than  upon  the  ;wrler«  and  apiiU 
loto  which  his  baskets  of  bobbins  were  to  be  adjusted 
■fon  the  warping  mill,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
atejwt,  when  tb^  came  into  the  hands  of  the  opera- 
tive, were  found  U>  be  inextricably  entangled.  What- 
rrer  was  in  thb,  Mr  Bell,  about  the  year  1806,  re- 
liBKIBiabed  that  line  of  life,  and  became  a  teacher  of  the 
cUcvicB  to  young  men  preparing  for  and  attending  the 
onivefsiCy.  This  he  foUowei  with  diligence  and  success 
far  soar  yeors,  being  all  the  while  himself  a  most  inde- 
fitti^ble  student,  eq>ecially  in  history,  systematic  theo- 
logy, and  above  all  in  ge<^sraphy,  which  he  pursued 
with  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm.  About  the  year 
lr«i5,  he  was  engaged  to  improve  the  Glasgow  Sys- 
trra  of  Geognpny,  an  original  work  in  two  vols., 
vrhich  had  met  with  considerable  encouragement,  and 
was  now,  chieiy  by  the  labours  of  Mr  Bell,  extended 
to  f  %e  volsu  It  was  well  received  by  the  public,  and 
farmed  the  basis  of  his  principal  work,  <«  A  System  of 
popnlar  and  scientiftc  Geography,"  published  at  Glas- 
gow in  six  vols.  Daring  Uie  progress  and  in  the  in- 
trrval  between  these  works,  he  published  ''  Critical 
featBtchfs  in  Get^nphy,'*  and  also  an  elegant  edition 
of  RoUin's  AndeQt  Hiiiory,  intermersed  with  copious 
mad  highly  Interesting  notes.  He  had  also  made 
ptvpaiaUoaa  for  publishing  a  General  Gasetteer,  upon 
a  nrv  and  impemd  plan.  His  Gasetteer  of  Engbnd 
and  Wales  was  in  the  course  of  publication  at  the 
Ihne  of  his  death.  He  died  at  Lukeston,  near  the 
Hnrhnn  of  Campsie,  where  he  had  resided  some  yean 
f«r  the  beneit  of  his  hcslth,  ontheSrdof  May,  1833. 


Bell,  John,  of  Antermony,  In  Scothind,  was  bom 
on  his  paternal  estate  in  1691,  and,  after  receiving  a 
classical  education^  turned  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  medicine.  On  passing  physician  he  determined  to 
visit  foreign  countries.  **  In  my  youth,"  says  be,  '*  1 
had  a  strong  desire  of  seeing  foreign  parts ;  to  satisfy 
which  inclination,  after  havmg  obtained,  from  some 
persons  of  worth,  recommendatory  letters  to  Dr  Ares- 
kine,  chief  physician  and  privy  counsellor  to  the  Czar 
Peter  the  Fin^  I  embarked  at  London,  in  the  montli 
of  July,  1714,  on  board  the  Prosperity  of  Ramsgate, 
Captain  Emerson,  for  St  Petersburg.  On  my  arri- 
val there,  I  was  received  by  Dr  Areskine  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  to  whom  I  commmiicated  my  inten- 
tions of  seeking  an  opportunity  of  visiting  some  parts 
of  Asia,  at  least  those  parts  which  border  on  Russia. 
Such  an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself,  on  occasion 
of  an  embassy  then  preparing,  from  his  Ciarish  Ma- 
jesty to  the  Sophy  of  Persia.^  Pre/ace  to  hia  Traveit, 
The  ambassador  fortunately  applied  to  Dr  Areskine 
to  recommend  some  one  skilled  in  physic  and  surgery 
to  go  in  his  suite,  and  Mr  Bell  was  soon  afterward 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Russian  Emperor.  He 
accordingly  left  St  Petersborgh  on  the  15th  of  July, 
1715,  and  proceeded  to  Moscow,  from  thence  to  Ca- 
san,  and  down  the  Wolga  to  Astracan.  The  em- 
bassy then  sailed  down  the  Caspian  sea  to  Derbent, 
and  journeyed  by  Mougan,  Tauris,  and  Saba,  to 
Ispahan,  where  they  arrived  on  the  14th  of  March, 
1717.  They  left  that  city  on  the  1st  of  September, 
and  returned  to  St  Petersburg  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember,  1718,  after  having  traveled  across  the  coun- 
try from  Saratoff.  On  his  arrival  in  the  capital, 
Mr  Bell  found  that  his  friend  and  patron  Dr  Areskine 
had  died  about  six  weeks  before,  out  he  had  now  se- 
cured the  friendship  of  the  ambassador,  and  upon 
hearing  that  an  embassy  to  China  was  preparing,  he 
easily  obtained  an  appointment  in  it  through  his  in- 
fluence. The  account  of  his  journey  to  Casan,  and 
tlirough  Siberia  to  China,  is  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  interesting  part  of  his  travels.  His  draoription 
of  tlie  manners,  customs,  and  superstitions  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  of  the  Delay- lama  and  Chinese  wall, 
deserve  piuticukrly  to  be  noticed.  They  arrived  at 
Pekin  **  atler  a  tedious  journey  of  exactly  sixteen 
months."  Mr  Bell  has  left  a  very  full  account  of 
occurrences  during  his  residence  in  the  capital  of 
China.  The  embassy  left  that  city  on  the  2Dd  of 
March,  1721,  and  arrived  at  Moscow  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1722. 

The  war  between  Rus^  and  Sweden  was  now 
concluded,  and  the  Cmr  had  detennined  to  undertake 
an  expedition  into  Penia,  at  the  request  of  the  Sophy, 
to  assist  that  prince  against  the  Affghans,  his  sub- 
jects, who  baa  seised  upon  Chandahar,  and  possess«'d 
themselves  of  several  provinces  on  the  frontien  to- 
wards India.  Mr  Bell's  former  journey  to  Persia 
gave  him  peculiar  advantages,  and  he  was  accordingly 
en^ged  to  accompany  the  army  to  Derbent,  from 
which  he  returned  in  December,  1782.  Soon  after- 
wards he  revisited  his  native  country,  and  retunied 
to  St  Petersburg  in  1731.  In  1737,  he  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  by  the  Russian  cha^ooellor,  and  Mr 
Rondeau  ^e  British  minister  at  the  Russian  court. 
He  seems  now  to  have  abandoned  Uie  public  service, 
and  to  have  settled  at  Constantinople  as  a  merdiant. 
About  1746,  he  married  Mary  Peters,  a  Russian  lady, 
and  determined  to  return  to  Scotland.  He  spent  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  on  his  estate,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  society  of  his  friends.  At  length,  afur  a 
long  life  spent  In  active  beneficence,  and  exertions 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  he  died  at  Antermony  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1780,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
nine.  The  only  work  written  by  Mr  Bell  is  his 
'*  Travels  from  St  Petersburg  in  Russiay  to  various 
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parts  of  Asia,"  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  It  was  printed  in  two  volumes  4to  by  Robert 
and  Andrew  Foulis,  in  1763,  and  published  by  sub- 
Gcription. 

Bell,  John,  a  distinguished  su»[eon  in  Edinburgh, 
was  bom  in  tlmt  city  in  1762.  Alter  completing  his 
professional  education  he  traveled  for  a  short  time 
in  Russia,  and  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn began  to  deliver  lectures  on  Surgery  and  Mid- 
wifery. These  lectures,  which  he  delivered  between 
the  years  1786  and  1796,  were  very  highly  esteemed, 
and  speedily  brought  him  into  practice  as  a  consulting 
and  operating  surgeon.  The  increase  of  his  private 
practice,  indeed,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him,  in 
1796,  to  discontinue  his  lectures,  and  from  that  time 
forward  he  devoted  himself  to  his  patients,  and  to  the 
preparation  of  the  several  publications  of  which  he 
was  the  author. 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years  Mr  Bell  may  be  said 
to  have  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Edin- 
burgh  as  an  operator.  Patients  came  to  him  from  all 
Quarters,  both  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  even 
from  Uie  continent ;  and  during  that  interval  he  per- 
formed some  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  opera- 
tions in  surgery.  Early  in  1816,  he  was  thro>vn  by 
a  spirited  horse ;  and  appears  never  to  have  entirely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  accident.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  made  an  excursion,  partly  on 
account  of  his  health,  to  London ;  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  and  afterwards  pursued  his  journey 
southwards,  visiting  the  most  distinguished  cities  of 
Italy.  During  his  residence  on  the  continent,  he 
was  treated  in  the  most  flattering  manner  by  the 
members  of  liis  own  profession ;  and  his  countrymen, 
who,  after  the  peace  of  1815,  had  gone  to  the  conti- 
nent in  great  numbers,  gladly  took  his  professional 
assistance.  In  Paris,  Naples,  and  Rome  in  particular, 
his  numerous  patients  occupied  him  perhaps  too  ex- 
ciusively :  for  his  health  continued  to  decline,  and 
he  died  at  Rome,  April  15,  1820,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

Mr  Bell  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  so  gene- 
ral a  reader  that  were  were  few  works  of  any  note 
in  literature,  either  ancient  or  modem,  with  which 
he  was  not  fitmiliar.  This  was  remarkably  shown  in 
his  library,  in  which  there  was  hardly  a  volume  on 
any  subject  which  did  not  bear  traces  of  having  been 
carefully  pemsed  and  noted  by  him.  His  practice 
was  to  make  annotations  on  the  margin  as  he  read  ; 
and  considering  the  engrossing  nature  of  his  profes- 
sional labours,  and  the  several  works  in  which  he 
was  himself  engaged,  nothing  is  more  extraordinary 
than  the  evidence  which  is  still  in  existence  of  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  miscellaneous  reading.  The 
uiformation  which  he  thus  acquired  was  not  lost  upon 
him ;  he  was  polished  and  easy  in  his  manners — ^his 
perception  of  tlie  ludicrous  was  keen—and  the  tad 
with  which  he  availed  himself  of  his  extensive  read- 
ing and  general  knowledge  of  all  the  interesting 
topics  of  the  day,  will  be  long  remembered  by  those 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  His  con- 
versational powers,  indeed,  were  of  tlie  very  highest 
order ;  and  as  he  had  great  urbanity  and  kindness  of 
manner,  and  was  happily  free  from  that  affectation  by 
which  good  talkers  are  sometimes  distinguished,  there 
were  few  of  his  cotemporaries  whose  society  was  more 
generally  courted  by  the  upper  classes  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  none  who  were  better  fitted  to  adorn  and  enliven 
the  circle  in  which  he  moved.  His  generosity  to 
those  whose  circumstances  required  pecuniary  aid 
was  well  known,  and  his  contempt  for  any  tiling  ap- 
proaehing  to  what  he  thought  mean  or  narrow  mind- 
ed, was  lx>undless,  and  frequently  expressed  in  no 
very  measured  terms.  The  wannth  of  his  temper, 
however,  involved  him  in  several  misunderstandings 


with  his  professional  brethren ;  the  noti  murlcabJc 
of  which  was  that  which  brought  him  and  the  late 
Dr  Gregory  into  collision.  The  question  oo  which 
these  two  distinguished  men  took  opposite  sides,  re- 
lated to  the  right  of  the  junior  members  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  to  peiform  opemiaD« 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary.  This  dispute  divided  the 
medical  men  of  Edinbuivfa  towards  the  dose  of  tl  e 
last  century ;  and  Dr  Gregory  and  Mr  Bell  wnne 
several  volumes  about  it  But,  although  rrrat  wit 
and  much  happy  sarcasm  were  di^layed  on  both 
sides,  it  is  imp<»sible  to  look  back  to  this  cfasensian 
wltliout  feeling  regret  that  two  of  the  moat  CBunmt 
medical  men  of  tlieir  day  should  have  wasted  their 
ingenuity  and  high  talents  in  acrimonioDS  and  nnpfo- 
fitable  controversy,  on  a  topic  of  ephemeral  inlcfcsi, 
and  comparatively  minor  importance. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  his  pRtlesianal 
works  :-*!.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  xtA, 
I.  8vo,  1793,  contaming  the  Bones,  Mosdcs,  and 
Joints ;  vol.  ii.  1797,  containing  the  Heart  and  Ar- 
teries ;  vol.  iii.  1802,  containing  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Brain,  Description  of  the  course  of  the  nervvs,  and 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Eye  and  Ear ;  with  pJates  by- 
Charles  Bell,  third  edition,  3  voIsl  8vo,  1811.  2.  Eu- 
gravings  of  the  Bones,  Musdes,  and  Joints,  illostn- 
ting  the  first  volume  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Honui 
Body,  drawn  and  engraved  by  himself,  royal  Ito, 
1794',  tl^ird  edition.  3.  Engravings  of  the  Aitmr<^ 
illustrating  the  second  volume  of  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Body,  royal  4to,  1801,  thund  edition,  Snk, 
1810.  4.  Discourses  on  the  nature  and  core  oi 
wounds,  8vo,  1795 ;  third  edition,  1812.  5.  Answer 
for  the  Junior  Members  of  tlie  Royal  CoUege  cf 
Sui^eons  to  the  Memorial  of  Dr  James  Gnegtory,  to 
the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  8to,  1800. 

6.  The  Prindples  of  Sui^ery,  3  vols.  4co,  1801-lSaK 

7.  Letters  on  Professiraal  Character,  fa:  H"» 
Observations  on  Italy  is  a  posthumous  work,  whidi 
was  edited  by  the  late  Bishop  Sendfbrd  cf  Eds- 
burgh. 

Bkll,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  theological  writrr,  w» 
bom  at  Mo&t  on  the  24th  of  December,  1733L  tto- 
died  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  was  lionised  » 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel  by  the  prrsbyteiy  of  Rrij»f, 
1767,  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Relief  oongiv|fatiaB 
of  Jedburgh  the  same  year.  In  1777,  be  «»  rr- 
moved  to  Glasgow,  where  he  had  the  dkaij^  of  a 
large  and  respectable  congregation  bdongiag  to  ti« 
same  body,  till  his  death,  uniich  happened  on  tfar 
15th  of  October,  1802.  His  works  are,  ^  The  Scaa- 
dard  of  the  Spirit  lifted  up  against  the  enemy  ooaiaf 
in  like  a  flood,'*  being  the  substance  of  arvefal  irr- 
mons  preached  at  Glasgow,  1780;  ^A  proof  of  the  trw 
and  eternal  Godhead  of  the  Loid  Jesus  Chiisfc*  tra»- 
lated  from  the  Dutch  of  Dionysius  Van  de  Wyiqmvr, 
D.  D.  professor  of  philosophy,  mathenatiGs,  tni  av 
tronomy  at  Leyden,"  printed  at  Edinbui^  i7S5; 
<<  Conciliatory  or  Irenical  Anunadverskiiis  on  tht 
controversies  agitated  in  Britain  under  the  vwibaffj 
names  of  Antinomians  and  Neonomiana,  tiantlaied 
from  the  Latin  of  Herman  Witsios,  D.  D.  profirvor 
ofdivinity  in  the  universities  of  Franeker,  Utirchtr 
and  Leyden,  &c  with  notes,  &c." ;  ^*  Seraoos  «a 
\'arious  important  subjects,"  and  *  A  View  of  the 
Covenants  of  works  and  grace,**  &c.  The  Ihtve  l«4 
were  printed  at  Ghisgow  after  his  d«ntli.  Hr  B«41 
was  highly  respected  as  a  sdidar,  a  theologian*  and 
a  Christian.  Besides  the  above,  he  left  brtUnd  Urn 
several  worlu  upon  important  snhjrcts,  sotoeaf  thrai 
finished  for  the  press,  which,  it  is  to  be  irgfHibNJ, 
have  never  been  given  to  the  public. 

Bell- Metal.    See  Copper, 

Bell-Rock,  or  Inch  caps;  a  dangnoui  racft  *4 
Scotland,  situated  in  the  Gennan  ocean,  abo«t  twehe 
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■ilesfinm  Arbroath,  nearly  opposite  the  moulh  of 
Uie  rhrcr.Tay ;  Ion.  2»  ^  W. ;  lat.  56"  29^  N.  It  is 
Mkl  thai,  in  former  agi«,  the  mooks  of  Aberbrothock 
caused  a  bell  to  be  suspended  on  this  rock,  which 
was  rang  bj  the  waves,  and  warned  the  mariners  of 
this  hii^ly  dangerous  place.  Trsdition  also  says, 
thai  the  bell  was  wantonly  cut  away  by  a  pirate,  and 
Chat  afterwards  his  Teasel,  in  a  stormy  night,  drifted 
oo  the  rock,  and  as  a  retribution  for  his  crime,  he 
prfishfd  with  all  his  crew.  Till  within  the  last  twenty- 
ive  yean,  the  Bell-rock  remained  undistinguished  by 
aoy  light  to  scare  the  mariner  from  its  fiLtal  vicinage. 
At  length  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  1803, 
by  the  Commissioners  of  3ie  Northern  Light-houses, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  light-house  stationed  on 
the  rack.  On  the  bill  being  passed  in  1806,  they 
received  a  loan  of  j!,25fiOO  from  government  to  assist 
an  aociimulated  fund  of  i&20,000.  Plans  were  Uiid 
befixe  them  of  different  kinds,  and  they  adopted  that 
of  Mr  Rcnnie,  which  was  on  the  principles  of  the 
EddysUne  Light-house.  Operations  were  commenced 
In  the  summer  of  1807;  and  after  overcoming 
alaost  insomountable  difficulties,  the  building  was 
eonpleted  in  October,  1810.  In  the  course  of  the 
winUT  the  internal  itUngs  went  forward,  and  on  the 
isi  of  Febraary,  1811,  &  beacon  was  first  lighted. 
Tbe  expense  of  the  whole  was  about  £60,00a  The 
CDOstraction  of  the  building  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  Mr  Robert  Stevenson,  civil  engineer, 
E«liobai^,  who,  in  1824,  published  an  account  of  it 
in  a  4to  volume. 

The  Bell-Rock  Light-house  is  a  circular  edifice, 
the  fouodaUon-stone  of  which  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  tJic  surihoe  of  the  sea  at  low  water  of  ordinary 
and  at  high  water  of  these  tides,  the 


busldingis  immersed  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen 
fret.    The  ground  course  measures  forty-two  feet  in 


r,  and  the  building  diminishes  to  a  thickness 
of  thirteen  feet  The  total  height  is  100  feet,  but 
lodnduic  the  light  #oom,  the  total  height  is  1 15  feet 
The  buluUng  is  solid  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  where 
the  entry  door  b  situate,  to  which  the  ascent  is  by  a 
ladder  with  wooden  stefM.  Strangers  are  carried  iip 
nod  down  by  a  chair  and  cnme.  At  first  the  walls 
are  seven  feet  thick,  and  they  diminish  to  a  single 
foot  From  the  door-way  to  the  ton,  there  are  six 
flats,  each  having  an  apartment,  and  a  communica- 
tion fima  one  to  the  other  is  had  by  a  wooden  ladder. 
The  first  fioor  is  for  holding  water,  fuel,  or  other 
bnlky  articles ;  the  second  for  oil-cisterns,  glass,  and 
ocher  Ugbt-raom  stores ;  the  third  is  occupied  as  a 
kitchen ;  the  fiMirth  is  the  bed-room ;  the  fifth  the 
lihtary,  or  stranger's  room ;  and  the  upper  apartment 
luraM  the  li|^roonL  The  floors  are  of  stone.  The 
UgfatF4«HB  IS  covered  with  a  dome  roof  of  copper, 
tfermsmting  in  a  gilded  ball.  Round  the  light-room 
thorn  b  a  railed  terraoe  on  the  outside.  The  light  is 
Irani  oil,  with  argand  burners  pUced  in  the  focus  of 
silwr  plated  refiecton,  measuring  twenty-four  inches 
over  the  lips,  bemg  hollowed  to  the  parabolic  curve. 
Thai  the  light  may  be  distinguished  ffom  all  others 
on  the  coast,  the  reflectors  are  ranged  ujpon  a  fnune 
wkh  four  ftoes  or  sides,  which  by  a  train  or  machinery, 
•t  flvde  to  revolve  upon  a  perpendicular  axis  once  in 
six  minutes ;  moreover,  by  the  interposition  of 
<autoiiifJ  glass  between  the  light  and  the  observer, 
hi  the  ooorse  of  every  revolution  two  appearances 
are  pradnoed ;  one  is  the  common  bright  light,  and 
the  other  is  of  a  red  colour.  As  a  further  warning 
to  the  mariner,  in  foggy  weather,  two  Uiree  bells  are 
CoUed  dqr  and  night  by  the  same  train  of  machinery 
which  moves  the  lights.  The  establishment  of 
licht-keepen  at  the  Brll-rock,  consists  of  a  principal 
light-keeper,  a  principal  assistant,  and  two  other 
ftsiisttnii     They  each  receive  sahiriss  varying  from 
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fifty  to  sixty  guineas,  with  dothes,  and  boaid  while 
at  the  rock. 

The  Bell-Rock  Light-house  is  now  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  serviceable  beacons  on  the  Scot- 
tish shores,  and  has  been  the  means  of  preventing 
innumerable  wrecks.    In  summer  it  is  occasionally 
visited  by  parties  of  pleasure  from  Leith  and  other 
places,  when  every  attention  is  shown  by  the  keepers. 
Thou|^  perched  in  a  situation  the  most  awAd  during 
oonmiotions  of  the  elements,  these  men  feel  no  aUirm 
for  their  safety.    In  cases  of  very  heavy  gales  blow- 
ing from  particular  directions,  they  mention  that  they 
feel  the  fabric  yield  or  tremble  a  little ;  but  nothing 
to  excite  any  disauietude.    In  fine  weather  at  low 
tides  they  can  walk  out  upon  the  reef,  and  indulge 
in  the  amusement  of  fishing  for  cod,  haddocks,  and 
all  the  other  kinds  of  white  fish  of  these  seas,  of 
which  there  is  here  mat  abundance.  They  keep  an 
album,  in  which  tSe  names   and  mpromptues  of 
visitors  are  inscribed.    On  one  occasion  Sir  Walter 
Soott  honoured  this  Pharos  of  the  SooUisli  seas  with 
a  visit,  and  left  the  following  beautiful  lines : 
Pharoi  lofuihtr. 
Far  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
O'er  those  wild  shelTes  my  watch  I  keep 
A  ruddy  gem  of  changeful  light. 
Bound  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night : 
The  seaman  bids  my  lustre  hail. 
And  scorn*  to  strike  his  tim'rous  sail. 

Bblla,  Ste&no  de  la;  an  engraver,  bora  at  Flo- 
rence,  in  1610.  He  followed,  at  first,  Callot's  man- 
ner, but  soon  adopted  one  of  his  own.  In  1642,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  employed  by  cardinal 
Richelieu.  He  returned  to  Florence,  and  became 
the  teacher,  in  drawing,  of  Cosmo,  the  son  of  tlie 
great  duke,  and  died  in  1664.  It  is  said  that  he  en- 
graved 1400  plates. 

Bellamy,  James,  a  Flemish  poet,  was  bom  at 
Flushing,  in  the  year  1757,  and  died  in  1706.  He 
was  twenty-five  years  old,  and  followed  the  trade  of 
a  baker,  when,  in  tlie  year  1772,  the  second  secular 
festival,  in  commemoration  of  the  foundation  of  the 
republic,  was  celebrated  throughout  Holland.  His 
genius,  suddenly  infiamed  by  the  love  of  his  native 
hud,  rendered  him  a  poet,  and  his  first  productions 
met  with  success.  He  studied  Latin,  made  himself 
better  acquainted  with  his  mother  tongue,  and  com- 
posed several  pieces  of  merit  suflBcient  to  induce  the 
society  of  arts  at  the  Hague  to  incorporate  them  in 
their  collections.  He  published  his  patriotic  songs 
under  the  title  FaderlandMe-Gezengen^  which  secure 
him  a  place  among  the  first  poets  of  his  nation.  B. 
sung,  likewise,  the  praise  of  love.  The  Uter  works 
of  this  poet  betray  a  certain  melancholy,  whicli  ren- 
ders them  still  more  interesting.  A  biographical 
account  of  him  has  been  written  by  G.  Kniper.  He 
may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Bilderdyk,  Helmers, 
Loots,  R.  Feyth,  &c.,  as  one  of  the  restorers  of 
modem  Dutch  poetry. 

BsLLAaMiN,  Robert,  a  cardinal,  and  celebrated  con- 
troversialist of  the  Roman  church,  was  born  at  Monte 
Pulciano,  ui  Tuscany,  in  1542.  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, he  entered  into  the  college  of  Jesuits,  where 
he  soon  disUngui^ed  himself;  and  his  reputation 
caused  him  to  be  sent  into  the  Low  Countries,  to  op- 
pose the  progress  of  the  Reformers.  He  was  or- 
dained a  priest,  in  1569,  by  Jansenius,  bishm  of 
Ghent,  and  placed  in  the  theological  chair  of  the 
university  of  Louvaia  After  a  residence  of  seven 
years,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  was  sent  by  Sixtus  V. 
to  France,  as  companion  to  the  legate.  He  was 
made  a  cardinal,  on  account  of  his  learning,  by 
Clement  VIII.,  and,  in  IGOsf,  created  archbishop  of 
Capua.  At  the  elections  of  Leo  XI.,  and  Paul  V., 
he  was  thought  of  for  tlie  pontificate,  and  might  h8v«f 
been  chosen,  had  he  not  been  a  Jesuit.  Paul  V- 
3o-a 
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recalled  him  to  Rome,  on  which  he  resigned  his 
archbishopric  without  retaining  any  pension  on  it,  as 
he  might  have  done.  In  1621,  he  left  his  apart- 
ments in  the  Vatican,  and  returned  to  a  house  of  his 
Older,  where  he  died  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one.  80  impressed  were  the  people  with  the 
idea  of  his  sanctity,  that  it  was  necessary  to  phice 
guards  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  which  pressed  round 
to  touch  his  body,  or  procure  some  relics  of  his  gar- 
ments. B.  had  the  double  merit,  wtUi  the  court  of 
Rome,  of  supporting  her  temporal  power  and  spiritual 
supremacy  to  the  utmost,  and  of  strenuously  opposing 
the  Reformers.  The  talent  he  displayed  in  the 
latter  controversy  called  forth  all  the  similar  ability 
on  the  Protestant  side ;  and,  for  a  number  of  vears, 
no  eminent  divine  among  the  Reformers  foiled  to 
make  his  arguments  a  particular  subject  of  refuta- 
tion. The  great  work  which  he  composed  in  this 
warfare  is  entitled  A  Body  of  Qmtrpverty,  written 
in  Latin,  the  style  of  which  is  perspicuous  and  pre- 
cise, without  any  pretension  to  purity  or  elegance. 
He  displays  a  vast  amount  of  Scriptural  learning,  and 
is  deeply  versed  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
church  in  all  ages,  as  becomes  one  who  determines 
every  point  by  authority.  To  his  credit,  he  exhibits 
none  of  the  lax  morality  of  his  oider,  and,  in  respect 
to  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  efficacious 
grace,  is  more  a  follower  of  St  Augustine  than  a 
Jesuit.  His  maxims  on  the  right  of  pontic  to  de- 
pose princes,  caused  his  work  on  the  temporal  power 
of  the  popes  to  be  condemned  at  Paris.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  did  not  satisfy  the  court  of  Rome,  be- 
cause it  asserted,  not  a  direct,  but  an  indirect,  power 
in  the  popes  in  temporal  matters ;  whidi  reservation 
80  offienoed  Sixtus  V.,  that  he  placed  it  among  the 
list  of  prohibited  books.  These  differences  among 
the  Catholics  necessarily  gave  strength  to  the  Pro- 
testant side,  and  produced  a  work  from  Mayer  in 
exposition  of  them.  In  the  rancour  of  controversy, 
some  malignant  calumnies  were  uttered  against  the 
morals  of  B. ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  he  inclined  to 
superstition  in  fiEuth,  and  scrupulosity  in  practice.  At 
his  death,  he  bequeathed  one  half  of  his  soul  to  the 
Virgin,  and  the  other  to  Jesus  Christ  His  society 
thought  so  highly  of  his  sanctity,  that  proofs  were 
collected  to  entitle  him  to  canonization ;  but  the  fear 
of  giving  offence  to  the  sovereigns,  whose  rii^ts  he 
oppugned,  has  always  prevented  a  compliance  with 
the  ardent  wishes  of  the  Jesuits.  The  oest  edition 
of  bis  controversial  works  is  that  of  Prague,  1721, 
4  vols.,  folio. 

Bkluc  Alliance.    See  jyaierloo, 

Bkllk-Islk,  or  Belle-Islb-sn-Mer  (anciently 
Vmdilia) ;  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  1 16  miles 
from  the  west  coast  of  France,  about  nine  miles  long, 
and  from  two  to  four  brood,  surrounded  by  sharp 
rocks,  which  lf4ive  only  three  fortified  passives  to 
the  island.  The  soil  is  diverse,  consisting  of^rock, 
salt  marsh,  and  fertile  grounds.  Palais  is  the 
capital.  It  contains  three  other  small  towns,  and 
many  villages.  Lon.  3*  &  W.;  bt.  47*  18'  N. 
Population,  5,569. 

Bellb-Isle,  or  Bellhlb  ;  an  island  N.  E.  of  the 
gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  about  twenty-one  miles  in  cir- 
cuit ;  on  the  north-west  side  has  a  small  harbour,  fit 
for  small  craft,  called  Lark  harbour^  within  a  little 
island  which  lies  close  to  the  shore.  At  the  east 
point,  it  has  another  small  harbour  or  cove,  that  will 
only  adroit  fishing  shallops ;  from  whence  it  is  about 
sixteen  m'des  to  we  coast  of  Labrador.  The  narrow 
channel  between  Newfoundland  and  the  coast  of 
Labrador  is  called  the  ttraiU  of  BeUisle;  fifteen 
miles  N.  Newfoundland.  Lon.  65"  IS'  W.;  lat. 
62»N. 

Bellbgardk,   Gabriel  du  Pac  de ;   bom  at  the 


palace  of  Bellegarde,  in  the  year  1717  ;  ooe  of  the 
most  inde&tigable  compilers  of  history,  who  Ins 
thrown  much  light  on  the  historical  events  of  the 
17th  century. 

Belleble  (Charles  Louis  Auguste  Fouqiiet),  ooont 
de,  marshal  of  France,  bom  at  Viliefiaiidie,  Sept.  ti^ 
1684,  distinguished  himself  during  the  &mous  siege 
of  Lille,  and  became  brigadier  in  the  royal  forcn. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  wc- 
cession,  he  went,  with  marshal  VUlars,  to  Rastadt, 
where  he  displayed  diplomatic  talents.  The  onskm 
of  Lorraine  to  France,  in  1736,  was  prindpaliy  bb 
work.  Cardinal  Fleory  reposed  ooofidenoe  in  him ; 
Louis  XV.  made  him  governor  of  Meta  and  the  thrtpe 
bishoprics  of  Lorraine,  which  oflfce  he  held  until  bis 
death.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  in  1741, 
he  visited  the  principal  courts  of  Germany,  with  th 
design  of  disposing  them,  after  the  death  of  Charlex 
VI.,  to  choose  the  elecUx'  of  Bavaria  empenir  of 
Gennany ;  and  he  displayed  so  mudi  address,  on  this 
occasion,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  Frederic  11. 
After  his  return,  he  placed  himself,  togeCber  with 
Broglio,  at  the  head  of  the  French  forces,  to  opfKse 
those  of  Maria  Theresa.  He  took  Prague  by  as- 
sault ;  but,  the  king  of  Prusaa  having  made  a 
separate  peace,  he  was  compelled  to  a  retreat,  which 
he  performed  with  admirable  skill.  In  I>ec.,  1744, 
when  on  a  diplomatic  journey  to  Beriin,  be  was 
arrested  at  Elbingerode,  a  Hanoverian  post,  and  tent 
to  England,  where  he  was  exchanged,  however,  in 
1746.  In  the  followhiff  year,  he  foreed  gcnenl 
Browne,  who  had  entered  the  south  of  Fianoe  frooi 
Italy,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Antibes,  and  to  retrv«t 
over  the  Var.  In  1748,  the  king  made  him  a  dnkr 
and  peer  of  France,  and  the  department  of  war  w» 
committed  to  his  charge.  He  reformed  the  amy  by 
abolishing  many  abu^,  enlarged  the  military  aca- 
demy, and  caused  an  order  of  merit  to  be  establiaJwtL 
The  city  of  Meti  is  indebted  to  him  for  an  acsdenv. 
He  died  in  1761. 

BELLSMDsr,  John.    See  BaUeaiyne, 

Bellemdb«,  William;  a  Scottish  writer  of  tkr 
17th  century,  distingui^kl  for  the  elegance  of  ha 
Latin  style.  He  was  educated  at  Paris,  whevY  he 
was  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  1602,  and,  tbouf^x 
he  was  made  master  of  requests  by  James  I^  be  sui. 
continued  to  reside  in  the  French  ntetrapolis.  la 
1608,  he  publbhed  a  work  entitled  Geero  Prmeept, 
containing  a  selection  from  the  works  of  Cioeio,  ouo- 
sisting  ofpassages  relating  to  the  duties  of  a  prinor, 
&c  He  afterwards  republished  this  work,  with  snae 
other  treatises,  ui  his  BeUendenut  de  Statu^  libri  im. 
This  work  was  published  agahi,  in  1787,  by  aa 
anonymous  editor,  since  known  to  have  bera  f>r 
Samuel  Parr,  who  added  a  Latin  orefiKse  on  the 
politics  of  that  time.  From  Bellendra's  work. 
Conyers  Middleton^s  Life  of  Cicero  was  alnuBt 
entirely  compiled  without  admowledgmenf  ^ 
plagiarism  denounced  by  Warton  and  Dr  Parr. 

Belleropbon.    See  NipmmoiU, 

Belles- LcrTRBS  (FreruA)  signifies  the  saae  with 
polite  lUeraiure.  It  is  hapossible  to  give  a  satisfor- 
lory  explanation  of  what  is  or  has  been  called  heOem- 
Uttree :  in  &ct,  the  vupiest  definitkm  would  be  Che 
best,  as  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge  has,  at 
one  time,  been  included  in,  at  another,  ezcfaid»d 
from,  this  denomination.  The  most  correct  definj> 
tion,  therefore,  would  be,  perhaps,  such  as  ra* 
braced  all  knowledge  and  every  science,  not  neMj 
abstract,  nor  simj^y  useful.  In  the  dirsioii  of 
the  departments  at  the  lyceum  of  arts,  cataMpJ>- 
ed.  at  Paris  in  1792,  the  belles-lettrrs  caBi|«v^ 
bended  general  grammar,  languages,  rhetoric,  grc^ 
graphy,  history,  antiquities,  and  numismatiei ;  wiii4 
philosophy,  mathematics,  &c.,  were  oallrd,  in  1 
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diUtiiction,  seiemcei.  If  the  name  of  Mles-lettres 
oucht  to  be  retained  at  all,  it  would  seem  proper  to 
indiide  under  it  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  all  prose  which 
has  pretensions  to  elegance.  A  historical  work, 
therefore,  would  &11  within  the  definition  of  belles- 
letlRS,  only  if  its  style  was  distinguished  for  elegance. 
The  same  would  be  the  case  with  books  of  travels, 
Tec  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  this  vague, 
onneoeasary  name  will  soon  be  abandoned,  in  imita> 
tion  of  the  example  of  the  Germans,  who,  having 
tavestigated  the  philosophy  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
more  thoroughly  than  any  other  nation,  and  critically 
aaalyaed  their  principles,  have  rejected  the  term' ;  so 
thai  it  is  known  in  Germany  only  as  matter  of  his- 
tory. /They  class  poetry  with  the  fine  arts,  and  its 
history,  like  tlie  history  of  any  other  art,  science,  na^ 
tion,  or  thing,  with  the  sciences.  Rhetoric,  too,  is 
called  a  fine  ait.  It  was  formerly  said,  that  the 
diflfffcnce  of  hdies-ietirei  and  beaux-arts  consisted  in 
the  difierenoe  of  the  means  employed  by  each  respec- 
tively.  The  former,  it  was  said,  iLsed  arbitrary 
Signs,  by  which  was  meant  language;  the  latter, 
monrml  signs,  L  e.,  sounds  and  visible  forms.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  untenable  this  division  is. 

BcLunnrB  (Fr.  fine  pro$pec().  This  name  is  given 
to  several  villas  and  paUces,  but  particularly  to  a 
U«iitiful  country  palace  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
I^ris,  situated  on  the  ridge  of  those  mountains  which 
stretch  from  St  Cloud  towaids  Meudon.  Mad.  de 
Pompadour  (q.  v.)  built  it.  The  budding  was  com- 
menced in  July,  1748,  and  finished  in  Nov.  1750. 
Alter  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  the  use  of  it  was 
rranted  to  the  aunts  of  Louis  XVI.,  mesdames  de 
Prance.  The  first  French  artists  of  the  time,  Cous- 
too,  Adam,  Salu,  Pigalle,  Gragenard,  Laprenue,  had 
rsoted  all  their  talents  in  embellishing  Bellevue ;  so 
limi  this  palace,  at  the  period  when  it  was  built,  was 
oonsidrfed  the  most  charming  in  all  Europe.  After 
the  revolution,  the  convention  decreed  ttiat  Bellevue 
fthooU  be  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  tlie  na- 
tion, and  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  public  amuse- 
ments. Nevertheless,  it  was  publicly  sold,  during  the 
highest  pitch  of  revolutionary  excitement,  ana  the 
puscfaascr,  M.  Lenchere,  a  postmaster  in  Paris,  had 
ic  demolished,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bande 
umre  (q.  v.)  Its  ruins  are  frequently  visited,  on  ac- 
cuunt  of  the  beautiful  view  of  Paris   from   this 


BEUj.4aD,  Augnstin  Daniel,  count  de,  lieutenant- 
general,  peer  of  France,  and  lately  French  minister 
m  Bramels,  distinguished  as  a  ^neral  and  diplo- 
matat,  was  boni  in  1773,  at  I'ontenay-le-Comte, 
in  the  Vendee,  and  entered  tlie  military  service  very 
rarly.  Dumooriei  soon  after  made  him  an  officer  of 
ItH  «mC  He  fought  at  Jemapnes,  and  was  raisi  d  to 
tiie  nmk  of  lieutenanUgenerul  after  the  battle  of 
Neerwinden.  After  Dumouriet  had  betrayed  the 
ttm%  ention  and  fied,  Belliard  was  carried  as  a  prisoner 
io  Paris,  and  dismiaed  from  the  service ;  but  he  soon 
entcted  the  army  again  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  again 
nmde  lieutenant-general,  went,  in  1796,  witli  Bona- 
pafte,io  Italy,  fought  at  Arcole,and  was  made  genenil 
ofbrigade  on  the  field  of  bottle.  After  tlie  occupation 
of  C1vit»-Vecchia,  he  was  sent,  by  Bonaparte,  as 
mimMer  to  Naples,  in  order  to  begin  negotiations. 
BeUianl  then  accompanied  his  general  to  Egypt, 
where  be  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Alex- 
andria, and  that  of  the  pyramids.  In  Upper  Egypt,  he 
vnit  beyond  tlie  limits  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire, 
awl  pcnelnted  as  fiir  as  Assyria,  in  a  continual  con- 
test with  the  mamelukes  and  Arabs.  In  the  battle 
of  HcUopolis,  he  essentially  contributed  to  the  victory. 
He  thro  attacked,  with  1:^00  men,  Uie  Turkish 
forrev  in  Pamietta,  which  he  retook.  \Vhilst  he  v/as 
m  rpper  Egypt,  be  warmly  aided  tlie  men  of  letteri 


who  accompanied  tlie  expedition,  in  their  scientific 
labours;  and  without  his  assistance  the  antiquities 
from  Denderah  to  Philas  might  have  remained 
undiscovered.  When  commancbnt  in  Cairo,  he  was 
besieged  by  the  Turks  and  Enj^lish,  and  obtained  a 
tavoiu^ble  capitulation  by  his  £mness  and  prudence. 
In  Egypt,  he  was  made  general  of  division,  and,  in 
1801,  commander  of  the  division  which  had  its  head- 
quarters at  Bnissels.  In  the  campaign  of  1805,  he 
participated  in  the  victories  at  Ulm  and  Austerllts, 
and  fought  in  all  the  great  liattles  in  the  war  with 
Prussia.  After  the  occupation  of  Madrid,  he  was 
made  commandant  of  tlie  city,  where  he  suppressed 
the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  consequence  of 
the  battle  of  Talavera.  In  1812,  he  left  Spain  to  go 
to  Russia,  and  distinguished  himself  particularly  in 
the  battle  on  the  Moskwa.  After  the  retreat,  he 
received  orders  to  reorganise  the  cavalry.  At  Lelp- 
sic,  a  cannon-ball  carried  away  his  arm.  After  the 
battle  at  Craone  (1814),  Napoleon  mode  him  com- 
mander of  his  cavalry  and  guards.  After  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  emperor,  he  received  ttie  order  of  St 
Louis,  from  Louis  XVIII.,  and  was  made  a  peer  and 
major-general  of  the  French  army,  under  Uie  com- 
mand of  the  duke  de  Benri.  Napoleon  returned  from 
Elba,  and  gave  him  orders  to  hasten  to  king  Joachim, 
in  order  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  Neapolitan 
army.  The  vessel  which  was  to  carry  him  to  Naples 
was  chased  by  a  British  ship,  and  obliged  to  return 
to  France.  The  Bourbons,  after  their  return,  im- 
prisoned him,  and  placed  him  under  the  turveiUance 
of  the  police,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  for,  in  1610, 
he  was  again  a  peer.  Hardly  liad  Louis  Ptiilip  as- 
cended the  throne,  when  he  sent  Belliaid  to  Berlin, 
to  treat  respecting  the  acknowledgment  of  the  new 
dynasty.  This  mission  was  soon  successful ;  for,  im- 
mediately after  the  king  of  tlie  Netherlands,  England, 
and  the  emperor  of  Austria,  had,  in  fact,  acknow- 
ledged the  king  of  the  French,  the  king  of  Prossia 
did  the  same.  During  his  embassy  in  Brussels,  Bel« 
liard  displayed  uncommon  activity:  he  contributed 
more  than  any  other  diplomatist  to  the  foundation  of 
the  new  Belgian  government,  and  to  the  preservation 
of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  when  the  Dutch  general 
Chass^  threatened  to  lay  it  in  ruins ;  and,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1830,  he  was,  likewise,  very  active.  In  conse- 
quence of  an  order  of  the  French  government,  com- 
municated by  telegraphs,  he  leii  Brussels  on  Tuesday, 
arrived  in  Paris  on  Thursday,  hastened  to  the  Tuile- 
ries,  left  Paris  the  same  night,  arrived  on  Sunday  in 
Brussels,  had  an  audiance  of  kin^  Leopold,  returned 
to  Paris,  where  tlie  peers  were  votmg  on  the  subject  of 
tlie  hereditary  peerage,  and,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  secretary  called  out  his  name,  opened  the  door  in 
great  liaste,  voted  against  the  hereditary  peerage, 
amid  the  laughter  of  his  colleagrues,  and  hasteut-d 
back  to  Brussels.    He  died  Jan.  £7, 183^ 

Bkluni,  James,  and  his  two  sons.  Gentile  and 
Giovanni  (who  surpassed  their  fiither) ;  celebrated 
painters,  who  made  a  new  epoch  in  the  Venetian 
scliool.  Of  James's  works  nothing  has  been  left ; 
l)ut  several  of  Gentile's  (e.  g ,  a  Si  Mark)  have 
readied  our  times.  In  the  year  1470,  Gentile  went 
to  Constantinople,  Mohammed  1 1,  having  sent  to  Ve- 
nice for  a  skilfril  painter.  He  is  said  to  have  there 
copied  the  bass-reliefs  of  the  column  of  Theodosiiis, 
and  to  have  died  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1601.  The 
roost  distinguished  of  the  &mily  was  Giovanni  B., 
who  was  born  at  Venice,  about  1424,  and  died  about 
1516.  He  studied  nature  diligently,  and  his  drawing 
was  good.  He  contributed  much  to  make  oil  paint- 
ing popular,  and  has  left  many  excellent  pictnre:i,  of 
which  one,  the  SacioHr  pronouncing  hi*  Benediction., 
is  to  lie  found  in  the  gallery  of  Drenlen.  His  oi»n 
reputation  v.'as  mudi  inrreaMiI  by  tliat  of  his  cele- 
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brated  disciples,  namely,  Titian  and  Giorarione.  As 
Uieir  instructor,  he  is  sometimes  called  t£e  founder 
t/ihe  Fenetian  schooi, 

Beluslb.    See  Belle-hie. 

Bkllmann,  Charles  Michael,  the  most  origrinal 
among  the  Swedish  poets,  was  bom  at  Stockholm,  in 
1741,  and  grew  up  in  the  quietude  of  domestic  life. 
The  first  proofs  which  he  gave  of  his  poetical  talents 
were  religious  and  pious  efiusions.  The  dissipated 
life  of  young  men,  at  Stockholm,  devoted  to  plea- 
sure, was  afterwards  the  subject  of  his  poems.  By 
these  his  name  was  spread  over  all  Sweden.  Even 
the  attention  of  Gustavus  III.  was  attracted  to  him, 
and  he  received  from  the  king  an  appointment,  which 
enabled  him  to  devote  himself  almost  entirely  to 
poetical  pursuits,  m  an  easy  independence,  until  his 
death,  in  1795.  His  songs  are  truly  national,  princi- 
pally describing  scenes  of  revelry. 

Bkllona;  thesoddessofwar;  daughter  of  Phor- 
cys  and  Ceto.  She  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Enyo, 
and  is  often  confounded  with  Minerva.  She  was 
anciently  called  DueUUona,  and  was  the  sister  of 
Mars,  or,  according  to  some,  his  daughter  or  his 
wife.  She  prepared  his  chariot  when  he  was  going 
to  war,  and  drove  his  steeds  through  the  tumulV^<^ 
the  battle  with  a  bloody  scourge,  her  hair  dishevel- 
led, and  a  torch  in  her  luuul  The  Romans  paid 
great  adoration  to  her;  but  she  was  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  by  the  Cappadocians,  chiefly  at 
Comana,  where  she  had  above  3000  priests.  Her 
temple  at  Rome  was  near  the  Porta  Carmentalis.  In 
it  the  senators  gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors 
and  to  generals  returned  from  war.  At  the  gate  was 
a  small  column,  called  the  column  of  war,  against 
which  they  tlurew  a  spear,  whenever  war  was  de- 
cUred.  The  priests  of  this  goddess  consecrated 
themselves  by  making  great  incisions  in  their  bodies, 
and  particularly  in  the  thigh,  &om  which  they  re- 
ceived the  blood  in  their  hands  to  offer  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  goddess.  In  their  wild  enthusiasm,  they  often 
predicted  bloodshed  and  wars,  the  defeat  of  enemies, 
or  the  besieging  of  towns. 

Bkllows  ;  a  machine  for  blowing  fire,  so  formed 
as,  by  being  diUted  and  contracted,  to  inhale  air  b/ 
a  lateral  orifice,  which  is  opened  and  closed  by  a 
valve,  and  to  propel  it  through  a  tube  upon  the  fire. 
As  soon  as  men  began  to  make  use  of  fire,  the  im- 
portance of  bellows  was  felt,  since  the  natural  bellows, 
if  we  may  give  this  name  to  the  lungs,  could  not  be 
applied  to  any  great  extent  The  invention  of  bel- 
lows is  ascribed  to  Anacharsis  the  Scythian,  though 
probably  it  took  place  in  different  countries.  The  first 
deviation  from  the  ancient,  and  still  common  form  of 
the  bellows,  was  made  by  the  Gennaos,  about  100 
years  ago,  and  the  forms  at  present  are  very  various, 
as  many  attempts  have  been  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  highly  important  machine,  whidi  be- 
comes necessary  wherever  a  powerful  flame  is  re- 
quired in  the  arts.  As  mining  is  cairied  on  exten- 
sively in  Germany,  and  great  heat  is  required  m 
smelting  the  ores,  and  working  the  metals,  many 
new  kinds  of  bellows  have  been  invented  in  that 
country,  of  which  wo  only  mention  that  of  Mr  von 
Baader,  in  Munich  (known  as  the  inventor  of  a  new 
kind  of  rail-roads).  It  consists  of  an  empty  box, 
which  moves  up  and  down  in  another,  partially  filled 
with  water.  Between  the  bottom  of  the  empty  box 
and  sur&oe  of  the  water  is  a  space  filled  with  air, 
which  is  driven  out  by  the  descent  of  the  enclosed 
box.  Bellows  of  very  great  power  are  generally 
called  Uomng-maehmet  (q.  v.)  One  of  the  kiivest  is 
that  recently  erected  in  England,  at  the  smithy  in 
the  king's  dock-yard,  at  Woolwich.  It  is  adequate 
til  the  supply  of  air  for  forty  forge  fires,  amongst 
-Wch  are  several  for  the  foiling  of  anchors,  iron 


knees,  and  many  other  heavy  pieces  of  aaillirry. 
The  common  Chinese  bellows  consist  of  a  bn  of 
wood  about  two  feet  long,  and  one  foot  squsrp,  in 
which  a  thick,  square  piece  of  boanl,  which  esaody 
fits  the  internal  cavity  of  the  box,  is  pushed  tack- 
wards  and  forwards.  In  the  bottom  of  the  box,  at 
each  end,  there  is  a  small  conical  or  plug  nlve  to 
admit  the  air,  and  valves  above  to  diacham  it 

Belloy,  Pierre  Laurent  Bnirette  de,  the  ust  VnoA 
dramatist  who  successfully  introduced  native  hows 
upon  the  French  stage,  instead  of  tbow  of  Graece 
and  Rome,  or  the  great  men  of  other  aatioos,  vu 
born  at  St  Flour,  in  Auveivne,  in  1727.  He  vfat 
to  Paris  when  a  child,  lost  nis  fiitber  soon  altfr,  an! 
was  supported  by  his  uncle,  a  distingnisbed  adrooie 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  yibo  designed  Mm  far  the 
same  profession.  He  applied  himself  to  this  prafti> 
sion  with  reluctance,  while  he  showed  much  grain 
for  the  drama.  His  uncle  opposed  this  tMte,  and 
the  young  man  secretly  left  his  house.  He  now 
made  his  appearance  at  several  northern  courts,  as 
an  actor,  under  the  name  of  DormmU  dt  Beihf. 
Everywhere  his  diaracter  gained  him  love  and  t^ 
teem.  He  spent  several  years  in  Petenbux,  wfanr 
the  empress  Elisabeth  showed  him  much  uiidiir«. 
In  1758,  he  returned  to  France,  with  the  inteotioo  of 
having  his  tragedy  TUus  represented.  Hn  imclr 
obtained  a  warrant  of  imprisonment  Bg^Mt  !><>''*  ^ 
case  he  should  appear  on  the  stage.  B.  had  ho^^Ml 
to  reconcile  his  iamily  to  him  by  Uie  soooesaof  Tiyt, 
but  this  hope  was  disappointed  by  the  fiiilore  of  thr 
piece ;  and  the  autlior  went  onoe  more  to  Peienboqr- 
Shortly  after,  his  uncle  died,  and  B.  retnraed  a{^.n 
to  France,  where  he  brought  out  his  tragedy  Zeburr. 
which  was  acted  with  the  most  complete  suocen.  in 
1765  followed  his  Siege  de  Calais,  a  tniedy  vhidt 
produced  a  great  sensation,  and  is  stiu  estensedt 
though  it  owes  the  applause  bestowed  on  it  laUwr  \» 
its  smgect  than  to  its  poetical  merit.  He  leorivni 
the  medal  promised  by  the  king  to  thoae  poets  \  ^ 
should  produce  three  suooessfiii  pieces,  and  wt 
has  been  awarded  only  on  this  cocasioo.  Onara 
of  the  great  applause  with  whi<A  the  Siege  of  Calais 
was  received,  it  was  counted  as  two,  it  b^ng,  in  bet 
only  the  second  successful  piece  of  B.  The  city  of 
Calais  sent  him  the  freedom  of  the  dty,  io  a  poU 
box,  with  the  inscription  Lauream  tulU,  ciekem  rm- 
pit,  B.  has  written  sundry  other  dramatic  pieces,  ^ 
which  Gatton  el  Bayard  procured  his  reception  iaio 
the  Academie  Fran^aite,  Upon  the  whole,  he  vi« 
not  happy  in  the  expression  of  tragical  pathos  Hr 
died  in  1775. 

BsLoocHisTAir.    See  Belujistan. 

BELauAM,  William,  a  roiscellaneous  writer  of  anv 
eminence,  who  died  in  1827,  aged  seventy-five.  Hr 
published,  in  1789,  <«  Historicsl,  Political,  and  Utrr- 
ary  Essays,"  2  vols.  8vo ;  and  he  subwquently  vnir 
on  the  test  law,  the  French  revolution,  paiUaiMniaiy 
reform,  and  other  subjects ;  but  his  prindpal  work  » 
a  <<  History  of  Great  Britahi,  firom  the  RevoIulioQ  (o 
the  Treaty  of  Amiens,"  1793-1806, 1«  vols.  8fa 

Belt,  the  Great  and  Little ;  two  straits  of  DriH 
mark,  connecting  the  Baltic  with  the  CattcgaL  Thf 
former  runs  between  the  islands  of  Zeabnd  and 
Funen,  and  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  width,  vhere  tt  b 
crossed  fnm  Nyborg,  in  Funen,  to  Corsoef ,  in  2i»- 
land.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  strait  is  twvcy 
miles.  The  navigation  is  very  danmous,  on  aoccnat 
of  the  many  small  islands  and  sandbanks,  by  vhiA 
the  channel  is  impeded.  Veaseb  saUing  throogh  ih» 
strait  pay  tribute  at  Nyborg.  The  lifiUe  Beit  ii  b^ 
tween  the  island  of  Funen  and  the  caaat  of  JotlsM 
and  the  narrowest  pert  of  the  strait  is  not  more  tba 
a  mile  in  width.  At  this  pbce  stands  the  fcrtpp>» 
Fredcricia,  where  the  tolls  are  paid.    The  fceti** 
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eoQunands  completely  the  entnuice  from  the  Catte- 
pL  The  sound  between  Zealand  and  the  Swedish 
oQoat  IS  pfeferred  for  all  laige  vessels. 

Belvjistan,  or  BwLoaoBTjkif;  a  countiy  in  Asia, 
liUBled  OD  the  north-west  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindo- 
rtan,  formerly  belonging  to  Persia,  now  connected 


with  CBbiilistan.  It  comprehends,  in  its  most  exten< 
sire  ftooeptation,  all  the  space  between  Ion.  58*  and 
67*  Eu;  kt.  S4*and  30*  N.  It  extends  from  the 
coontry  of  the  Afghans  on  the  north  to  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  from  the  provinces  of  Laristan  and  Ker- 
nan  00  the  west  to  that  of  Slnd  on  the  east.  It 
contains  six  principal  divisions :— 1.  Jhalawan  and 
Suawan,  with  the  district  of  Kelat ;  2,  MacFBO  and 
Ln;  3.  Kohistan,  that  is,  the  mountainous  region 
«nt  of  the  Desert;  4.  the  Desert;  &  Cach  Ganda- 
vahaod  the  district  of  Herrend  Dajel ;  6.  thepro- 
TinoeofSind.  It  is  very  mountainous.  Many  of  the 
DooDtafais  are  of  mat  height,  covered  with  snow. 
In  the  plahis,  the  neat  is  very  great;  in  summer, 
water  is  senerally  scarce.  The  rivers  are  the  Poo- 
nlle  Mtduoo,  Dast,  Nughor,  Sinroo,  and  Sudgee. 
The  desert  of  Belujistan  is  three  hundred  miles  long, 
ami  Dpwuds  of  two  hundred  broad,  consisting  of 
wnvn  of  sand,  extremely  diflBcult  to  be  traversed. 
Thf  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin, 
nick  nit,  alum,  saltpetre,  and  sulphur.  The  soil 
pnKhion  grain,  cotton,  indigo,  madder,  and  assafcrtida. 
The  Belooche9,or  Balojes,  consist  of  three  tribes— the 
IWIiiches,  the  Bmhuis,  the  Dehwars.  They  are  war- 
like and  semHbarfaarous.  They  live  a  pastoral  life, 
and  an*  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Little  was 
known  of  this  country  till  Mr  Pottinger,  and  some 
other  enterprising  oflioen  in  the  East  India  company's 
ierrice,  explored  it  in  1809  and  1810. 

BiLviDma  (ital.  fine  tight.  See  BeUetme,)  The 
naae  of  buildings  in  Italy  destined  for  the  enjoyment 
ofproipects.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  small 
nifiolas  on  bouses,  which  are  ascended  for  the  sake 
of  frpsh  air,  or  of  the  view  which  Uiey  afford.  Many 
of  the  bttUdincs  in  Rome  are  furnished  with  such 
n»pob$ ;  yH  the  term  Mvedere  is  generally  applied 
uujr  to  those  on  the  palaces  of  the  rich.  In  France, 
fie  name  heUevue  b  gi%'en  to  small  country-seats,  m 
a  simple  style,  or  to  arched  bowers  at  the  end  of  a 
Xinien  or  park,  intended  for  the  enjoyment  of  fresh 
»ir«  or  as  places  of  shelter  against  the  burning  sun. 
This  is  the  name  also  of  a  part  of  the  Vatican,  where 
tlie  frmous  statue  of  Apollo  is  placed,  which,  on  this 
account,  is  called  ApoUo  Belvedere. 

Bku(xci,  Giamfaauista,  that  is,  John  Baptist ;  an 
enterprising  traveller,  was  bom  at  Padua,  and  edu- 
otod  at  Rome.  He  was  destined  for  the  monastic 
lifr,  bat  left  the  city  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Frrnch  armies,  and,  in  1803,  went  to  Enghmd,  where 
hr  icted  the  parts  of  Apollo  and  Hercules,  at  Astley^ 
•aphitheitre.  Here  he  acouired,  beskies  an  ac- 
qnairtance  with  the  English  language,  much  know- 
vdfeof  the  sctenoe  of  hydraulics,  the  study  of  irhkOi 
bad  been  his  chief  oocupatkm  in  Rome,  and  which 
*ft«vvanlB  carried  him  to  Egypt  He  left  England, 
•fter  a  rpsidence  of  nhie  Tears,  accompanied  by  his 
ViCe  (who  &oed  the  Arabs  with  the  courage  of  an 
Amaun),  and  took  his  way  through  Portugid,  Spain, 
ttid  Malta,  to  Egypt  There  he  lived  from  1815  to 
l^id,  at  fnt  as  a  dancer,  till  he  won  the  fiivour  of 
^  pncha,  who  made  use  of  his  services.  B.,  though 
M^  alone  amklst  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
trr*  kept  them  m  awe  by  his  extraordinary  stature 
*)kI  ttrength.  He  succeeded  in  opening,  not  only 
^  pyramid  of  Ghia,  wliich  had  been  already  open- 
«!.  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Pietrodella  Valle, 
»nd  to  which  the  French,  during  their  expeditfon  to 
^•CTpt  could  not  bid  the  entrance,  but  also  a  second, 
known  by  the  name  of  Cephrene$^  and  several  cata- 


combs near  Thebes,  especially  one,  in  a  fine  state  of 
preservation,  in  the  valley  of  Biban  el  Molook, 
which  is  consklered  to  be  the  mausoleum  of  Psam- 
mis  (400  B.  C.)  The  drawings  which  he  has  fur- 
nished of  these  antiquities  are  the  most  exact  which 
we  possess.  In  the  year  1816,  his  perseverance  and 
skill  succeeded  in  transporting  the  bust  of  Jupiter 
Memnon,  together  with  a  sarcophagus  of  alabaster, 
found  in  the  catacombs,  from  Thebes  to  Alexandria, 
from  whence  they  came  to  the  British  museum.  On 
the  lint  of  August,  1817,  he  opened  the  temple  of 
Ipsambul,  near  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile, 
which  two  Frenchmen,  Cailliaud  and  DrovetU  (the 
French  consul-general),  had  discovered  the  year  be- 
fore, but  had  not  succeeded  ui  opening.  B.  disco- 
vered a  subterraneous  teronle  in  its  ruins,  which, 
until  that  time,  had  been  unknown.  He  then  visited 
the  coasts  of  the  Red  sea,  and  the  dty  of  Berenkse, 
and  made  an  expedition  into  the  Oaas  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  His  Journey  to  Berenice  was  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  the  emerald  mines  of  Zubara.  B. 
refiited  Cailliaud's  assertion,  that  he  had  fbimd  the 
fiunous  Berenice,  the  great  emporium  of  Eun^  and 
India,  by  subsequent  invertigations  on  the  spU,  and 
by  the  actual  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  that  sreat  city, 
four  days' journey  from  the  place  which  CaQliaud  liad 
taken  for  Berenice.  B.'s  Narrative  of  the  Operetioos 
and  recent  Discoveries  within  the  Pyramkls,  Temples, 
Tombs,  and  Excavations  in  Egypt  and  Nubia ;  and  of 
a  Joiuney  to  the  Coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  Search  of 
Berenice ;  also  of  another  to  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  (London,  1820) ;  accompanied  by  a  folio  vol. 
of  forty-four  copper-plates;  was  received  with 
general  approbation.  Padua,  his  native  city,  requited 
his  present  of  two  Egyptian  statues  from  Thebes, 
with  a  medal  by  Manfredini.  (Concerning  the 
models,  which  B.  placed  in  Bullock's  museum,  see 
MuMeum^  In  the  year  1823,  this  entetpristng  tni^ 
veler  had  made  preparations  for  passing  fiom  Benin 
to  Houssa  and  Timbuctoo,  when  he  di^,  at  Gato,  on 
his  way  to  Benin,  December  3,  1828.  He  believed 
the  Nile  and  Niger  to  be  different  streams,  and  that 
the  Niger  empties  its  waten  into  the  Atlantic  ocean ; 
opinions  which  have  eventually  been  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect The  following  inscription  was  placed  over  his 
grave: 

'*  Here  lie  die  mnaine  of 
O.  HELZONI, 
Wbo  wu  attacked  with  dyaentoir  at  Benin, 
(On  bi«  way  to  Hooasa  and  Timbuctoo,.^ 
On  tbe  SOth  of  November,  and  died  at  thia  place, 
December  3,  IStS- 
The  gentleman  wbo  placed  this  inacription  oTer  the  grave 
of  thia  intrepid  and  enterpriaing  trarvler,  hopes  that 
every  European  Tiritine  thia  apot  will  cauie  the  ground 
to  be  cleared,  and  the  fence  round  tho  grave  to  be  re> 
paired,  if  neoetaary." 

Bkxbo,  Pietro;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Italian  scholars,  that  adorned  the  16th  century ;  was 
bom  at  Venice,  in  1470.  He  very  early  learned  the 
Latin,  and  afterwards,  at  Messina,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  LascariSythe  Greek  language ;  after  which  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  ami  there  publish«  d 
a  small  treatise  on  mount  Etna.  In  compliance 
with  the  will  of  his  fether,  he  entered  upon  the 
career  of  public  business,  but,  soon  conceiving  a  dis- 
like for  it,  he  devoted  himself  to  science  imd  tlie 
theologiod  profession.  At  Ferrara,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  philosophkal  studies,  he  entered  into  a 
connexkm  with  Eroole  Stroad,  Tibaldeo,  and  parti- 
cularly with  Sadoleto.  From  Ferrara  he  returned  to 
Venice,  where  a  literary  society  had  been  established, 
in  the  house  of  the  printer  Aldus  Manutius.  B.  be- 
came one  of  its  principal  memiiere,  and,  for  some 
time,  took  pleasure  in  correcting  the  iieautiftd  edi- 
tions whkA  proceeded  from  this  celebrated  press. 
After  visiting  Hone,  he  went,  in  Ifi06,  to  the  coufi 
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of  Urbino,  at  tliat  time  one  of  those  Italian  courts 
wliere  tlie  sciences  stood  hiij^est  in  esteem.  He 
lived  there  about  six  years,  andgained  several  power- 
ful friends.  In  1512,  he  went  to  Rome  witli  Giulio 
de*  Medici,  whose  brother,  pope  Leo  X.,  made  him 
his  secretary,  and  gave  him  his  friend  Sadoleto  for  a 
colleague.  About  this  time,  B.  became  acquainted 
with  the  young  and  beautiful  Morosina,  with  whom 
he  lived,  in  the  most  tender  union,  during  twenty- 
two  years.  She  presented  him  with  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  whom  he  educated  with  the  greatest  care. 
His  many  labours,  arising  from  his  ofli^,  as  well  as 
his  literary  pursuits,  and,  peiiiaps,  too  great  an  in- 
dulgence in  pleasure,  having  impaired  hu  health,  he 
was  using  the  baths  of  Padua,  when  he  was  apprised 
of  the  death  of  Leo  X.  Being  by  this  time  possessed 
of  several  church  benefices,  he  resolved  on  withdraw- 
ing entirely  from  business,  and  on  passing  his  days  at 
Padua  (the  air  of  which  he  had  fmmd  very  benefidal), 
occupied  only  with  literature  and  science,  and  enjoy- 
iiij^  the  society  of  his  friends.  The  learned  members 
ot  the  famous  university  of  this  city  eagerly  fre- 
quented his  house,  and  strangers  also  flocked  thither. 
B.  collected  a  considerable  library :  he  had  a  cabinet 
of  medals  and  antiquities,  which,  at  that  time,  passed 
tor  one  of  the  richest  in  Italy,  and  a  fine  botanical 
garden.  He  spent  the  spring  and  autumn  at  a  villa 
called  BozzGf  which  had  always  belonged  to  his 
&mily.  He  devoted  the  leisure  of  a  country  life 
principally  to  his  literary  pursuits.  In  the  year  1529, 
after  the  death  of  Andreas  Navagero,  tlie  oflke  of 
historiographer  of  the  republic  of  Venice  was  offered 
to  him,  which  he  accepted,  after  some  hesitation, 
declining  the  salary  connected  with  it  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  nominated  librarian  of  the  library  of  St 
Mark.  Pope  Paul  III.,  having  resolved  upon  a  new 
promotion  of  cardinals,  from  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  h»  time,  conferred  on  him,  in  1539,  the  hat 
of  a  cardinal.  From  that  time,  B.  renounced  the 
belles-lettres,  and  made  the  Others  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures  his  chief  study.  Of  his  former  UbcHirs,  he 
continued  only  the  History  of  Venice.  Two  years 
later,  Paul  III.  bestowed  the  bishopric  of  Gubbio  on 
him,  and,  soon  after,  the  rich  bishopric  of  Bei^;amo. 
He  died,  loaded  with  honours,  1547,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Bembo  united  in  his  person,  his  character,  and  con- 
versation, all  that  is  amiable.  He  was  the  restorer  of 
a  pure  style,  as  well  in  Latin  composition,  in  which 
Cicero,  Viixil,  and  Julius  Ciesar  were  his  constant 
models,  as  in  the  Italian,  in  which  he  chiefly  imitated 
Petrarca.  He  was  so  rigorous  with  regaid  to  purity 
of  style,  that  he  is  said  to  have  had  forty  different 
partitions,  through  which  his  writings,  as  he  polished 
them  by  degrees,  successively  pa»ed ;  nor  did  he 
publish  them  till  they  had  sustained  these  forty  exa- 
minations. A  collection  of  all  his  works,  which  were 
frequently  printed  singly,  appeared,  in  1729,  at 
Venice,  in  4  folio  vols.  The  most  important  of  tliem 
are.  History  of  Venice  from  1487  to  1513,  in  twelve 
books,  which  he  wrote  both  in  Latin  and  Italian ; 
Le  Prosef  dialogues,  in  which  the  rules  of  the  Italian 
language  are  laid  down ;  Gii  Atotani,  dialogues  on 
the  nature  of  love ;  Le  Rime^  a  collection  ofbeauti- 
ful  sonnets  and  cansonets ;  his  letters,  both  in  Latin 
and  Italian :  De  rirgilu  Cuihe  et  Terentii  Fabuii* 
Uber  ;  Carmma^  which  are  ingenious  and  elegant, 
but  more  free  than  the  author's  profession  woulalead 
us  to  expect ;  besides  several  others. 

BsN  {HebretOj  son) ;  a  prepositive  syllable,  found 
in  many  Jewish  names;  as,  Bendavid,  Bentueer, 
hct  which,  with  the  Jews  in  Germany,  has  been 
changed  into  the  German  Sohn  (son),  e.  g.  MendeU- 
sohn,  Jacoltatohn,  8cc.  The  origin  of  this  manner  of 
IiaroUig  IS  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  custom  of  the 


Israelites*  having  no  fiimily  names,  which  it  Mill 
their  usage  in  many  countries. 

Benarrs  ;  a  town  and  district  in  the  proriaa  of 
AUahabfid,  in  Bengal.  It  has  an  area  of  12,000 
square  miles,  10,000  of  which  are  rich  cultirated  ftits 
on  each  side  of  the  Ganges.  The  beat,  in  snuMr, 
is  excessive,  but,  ui  winter,  fires  are  requisite.  Gir- 
den-stuffi,  grain  of  different  kinds,  flax  fw  oil  (w 
linens  are  roanufiictured  here),  and  sugar,  are  tlie 
principal  objects  of  cultivation.  The  grosi  remwf , 
in  1813,  amounted  to  4,562,707  rupees  (^70^38). 
Muslins,  silks,  and  gauaes,  salt,  iiMli|;o,  and  ophm 
ore  made  in  this  district  The  principal  towns  an 
Benares,  Mina-pur,  Chunargarfa,  and  Gbati-por. 
The  population  exceeds  3,000,000,  and  the  Hioifeai 
are  to  the  Mussulmans  as  ten  to  one  in  the  towB,iid 
as  twenty  to  one  in  tlie  villages.  The  tajih  {JbA 
Singh  was  expelled  by  Mr  Hastmgs  in  178L 

Benares  (in  Sanscrit,  Tora  iVon,  finom  the  kvo 
streams,  Vari  and  Nasi)  stands  in  lat.  25^  9V  N^snl 
Ion.  83o  1'  E.,  on  the  high  bank  and  noithen  sideof 
the  Ganges.  The  town  rises  like  an  ampbitheaii?. 
The  height  of  the  houses  and  nairowDCB  of  the 
streets  give  it  all  the  usual  inconvenieDoei  of  so 
Asiatic  town.  Its  inhabitants  are  more  thaa  600,000, 
of  whom  6000  are  said  to  be  Bramios;  and,  at  the 
great  Hindoo  festivals,  the  concourse  is  immfasr; 
for  Casi,  or  Guhi,  the  splendid^  as  the  lo^imons- 
monly  call  it,  is  one  of  tne  most  sacred  places  of  pil- 
grimage in  all  India.  To  die  at  B.  is  the  grfsM 
happhiess  for  a  Hindoo,  because  be  is  then  sorr  rf 
immediate  admission  into  heaven.  The  Dimber  of 
pious  foundations  and  temples  is  exceedingly  gicit. 
Several  of  the  Hindoo  princes  have  HtaU  not  to 
offer  up  sacrifices  in  their  behalf.  The  priadpsl 
temple  is  called  Fitweewar  or  Biteettr^  and  is  drai- 
cated  to  Siva,  whose  sacred  relic  it  cootum.  As- 
rungsebe  built  a  splendid  mosque  on  the  higbr^ 
grotmd  in  the  city,  and  on  the  ruins  of  a  teaiple.  At 
Uie  end  of  the  17th  century,  an  observalafy  «» 
erected  in  this  city,  which  still  existo ;  and  a  colkfv 
for  the  instruction  of  Hindoos  in  their  own  litifitve 
was  established  by  the  British  government  ia  IKH ; 
but  it  has  not  yet  done  much  for  the  revival  of  km- 
ing  among  the  natives,  owing  to  the  pride  of  the 
Bramins.  B.  has  long  been  the  great  nout  for  dii- 
monds  and  other  gems,  brought  priodpally  fivn  the 
Bundelcund.  l^e  merchants  and  banken  sic  n- 
merous  and  wealthy.  There  are  few  EogliA  iafai^ 
bitants,  except  the  government  oflfioers  aiu  tbeiBfB> 
hers  of  the  circuit  court.  Casi  was  ceded  to  the  EsA 
India  company  by  the  nabob  of  Audli  (Oole),  is 
1775,  and,  since  1781,  has  enjoyed  anintemipud 
tranquillity.  The  inhabitanU  are  better  idbmcd 
than  the  natives  of  the  country  in  genMaL  Tlie 
reader  will  find  an  interesting  account  of  B.  ia  bidMp 
Heber^s  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Vf^ 
Provinces  of  India,  ui  1824*26 ;  London,  iSSflL 

Bbiavideb  ;  an  outlaw  and  pirate,  wImj,  lor  «""■} 
years,  proved  the  scourge  of  the  sootlieni  parts  of 
Chile.  He  was  a  native  of  Quirihue,  in  the  piotiMt 
of  Conoppcion,  and  entered  the  patriot  army  m  » 
common  soldier  at  the  commencement  of  the  ir<w^ 
tion.  Having  deserted  to  the  Spanian^  and  bein^ 
made  prisoner  by  the  Chilians,  at  the  battle  ofMea- 
iM-ilia,  in  1814,  he  was  to  have  been  tried  fir  drsr^ 
tion,  but  effected  his  escape.  Being  mads  pri»wf 
again  at  the  battle  of  Maypn,  in  1818,  he  wis  an 
tenced  to  be  shot,  and  was  supposed  to  have  ben 
killed ;  but,  although  shockingly  wounded,  sod  left 
for  dead,  he  recovered,  and,  having  obtained  a  cow- 
mission  from  the  Spanish  commuider  Sanchet,  he 
commenced  a  war  upon  the  southern  frontier  of  Chik, 
never  surpassed  in  savage  cruelty.  He  laid  wi^ 
the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  rauideftd  hii  prw**- 
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m,  and  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  cruelties  upon 
the  unarmed  peasants,  including  women  and  children, 
vho  chanced  to  fidl  into  his  power.  Notwithstanding 
repeated  enngements  with  the  Chilian  forces  of  the 
urmrince  of  Coooepcion,  he  sustained  himself,  for  a 
long  time,  in  this  atrocious  course.  At  length  he 
un£ftook  to  establish  a  navy,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
piratically  seised  upon  several  English  and  American 
vetfeb,  which  unsuspectingly  stopped  for  refreshment 
not  hr  from  the  town  of  Arauoo,  the  centre  of  his 
operations.  So  intolerable  had  the  grievance  become, 
that,  in  1821,  the  Ch'dians  fitted  out  an  expedition 
against  Arauoo,  and  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the 
robber's  strong  hold.  He  attempted  to  escape  to 
PtTu  in  a  launch,  but,  being  captured,  was  con- 
demiied  to  death,  and  executed  Feb.  23, 1822. 

BofBow,  John ;  an  English  naval  character  of  dis- 
t^ngitiahed  merit;  was  bom  in  Shrewsbury,  about 
li>^,  and  brought  up  to  the  sea  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice. He  fought  so  desperately  against  a  pirate  from 
Sallee,  in  one  of  his  trips  to  the  liimlitenanean,  about 
the  year  1686,  as  to  beat  her  off,  though  greatly  his 
superior  in  men  and  metal.  For  this  gallant  action, 
he  was  promoted  at  once,  by  James  II.,  to  the  command 
of  a  ship  of  war.  William  HI.  employed  him  in  pro- 
tecting the  English  trade  in  the  cliannel,  which  he 
dkl  with  great  effect.  His  valour  and  activity  se- 
cured him  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  he  was 
mioa  pramolpd  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and 
charged  with  the  blockade  of  Dunkirk.  But  the 
!«|uaiaron  in  that  port,  under  the  command  of  Du 
1  feirt«  managed  to  slip  out  of  port ;  nor  could  Benbow, 
tiMMigh  be  sailed  instantly  in  pursuit,  overtake  it 
111  i;Ol,  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  small 
iert»  having  accepted  a  command  previously  declined 
by  srveral  of  his  seniors,  from  the  supposed  superior- 
i!T  of  the  enrmy's  force  in  that  quarter.  In  August 
««f  the  following  year,  he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet 
miller  Du  Casse,  and  for  five  days  maintained  a  nm- 
fling  fight  with  them,  when  he  at  length  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  enemy's  stemmost  ship  to  close  quar- 
trr%.  In  Uie  heat  of  tlie  action,  a  chain  shot  carried 
away  one  of  his  legs,  and  he  was  taken  below ;  but 
the  noment  the  dressing  had  been  applied  to  the 
wound,  he  caused  himseu  to  be  brought  again  on 
drck,  and  continued  the  action.  At  this  critical 
instaoft,  being  roost  disgiaoefully  abandoned  by  seve- 
ral of  the  captains  under  his  command,  who  signed  a 
fMper  expressing  their  opinion  that  **  nothing  more 
w«f  10  be  done,'^the  whole  fleet  e^cted  its  escape. 
B.,  on  his  return  to  Jamaica,  brought  the  delinquents 
to  a  oonrumartial,  by  whidi  two  of  them  were  con- 
victed of  cowardice  and  disobedience  of  orders,  and 
caademned  to  be  shot;  which  sentence,  on  their 
arrival  in  England,  was  carried  into  execution  at  Ply- 
noQtli.  B.,  wtm  suffered  equally  in  mind  and  body 
(nmk  this  dtsgiaoeful  business,  gradually  sank  under 
hn  frelings,  and  expirt^l  at  Jamaica,  Nov.  4,  1702. 

Bkcojolbc,  or  BcNKAHVLa ;  a  seaport  of  Sumatia, 
on  the  8.  W.  coast ;  Ion.  102"  11'  E. ;  lat  3*  50f  S. 
The  English  settled  here  in  1685,  and,  in  1690,  the 
Eaai  ln£a  company  built  a  fori  here,  calling  it  fori 
Yvrk,  A  convenient  river  on  its  N.  W.  side  brings 
the  pepper  out  of  the  inland  country ;  but  there  is 
gwat  inoonvenienoe  in  shipping  it,  by  reaso^  of  a 
dangvroos  bar  at  the  river's  mouth.  The  place, 
wtiicfa  is  almost  two  miles  in  compass,  is  known  at 
w«  by  a  high,  slender  mountain,  which  rises  in  \i\e 
nntntry,  twenty  miles  bejond  it,  called  the  Sugar- 
L^af.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population.  The 
mnlia  beat  througlumt  the  year  is  from  81«  to  82*. 
Bl  i«  the  chief  establishment  of  the  East  India  com- 
l«ny  on  the  island  of  Sumatra.  The  settlement,  Int- 
irrty,  19  of  but  liule  importance.  Pepper  is  the  only 
|«ntduoe  of  the  aiipcent  country,  which  is  mountain- 


ous and  woody.  The  air  is  full  of  maligmnt  vapours, 
and  the  mountains  always  covered  with  thick  clouds, 
which  burst  in  storms  of  thunder,  rain,  &c. 

Bbnda,  George,  director  of  the  duipel  at  Gotha, 
bom  at  Jungbunulau,  in  Bohemia,  1721,  received 
from  Frederic  U.  the  place  of  the  second  violinist  in 
the  chapel  at  Berlin,  but,  in  I748,entered  the  service 
of  the  duke  of  Gotha,  as  chapel-master,  where  he 
constantly  cultivated  his  talents  for  composition,  par- 
ticularly  of  sacred  musia  His  Ariadne,  an  opera, 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause  in  Germany, 
and  afterwards  in  all  Europe,  being  distinguished  for 
originality,  sweetness,  and  ingenious  execution.  His 
compositions  are  numerous ;  but  his  Ariadne  is  his 
best  work.  He  died  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gotha, 
1795.  His  absence  of  mind  has  given  rise  to  many 
amusing  anecdotes.  His  elder  brother,  Francis,  was 
a  distinguished  violinist.  Their  fisither  was  a  poor 
linen-weaver. 

BENDsa  (in  the  Moldau  language,  Tr^^mo) ;  the 
chief  city  of  a  district  in  the  Russian  province  Bes- 
sarabia, on  the  Dniester ;  Ion.  24o  46^  E.;  hit.  46*  61' 
N. ;  papulation,  10/XX).  It  is  built  in  the  shape  of 
a  crescent,  is  well  fortified,  has  twelve  mosques  and 
one  Armenian  church.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
dark.  Its  commerce  is  important,  and  it  carries  on 
some  branches  of  manufacture.  Here  resided  Chariea 
XII.  In  1771,  the  Russians  took  the  place,  and 
killed  most  of  the  troops  and  dtiaens,  amounting 
to  neariy  30,000  persons.  The  peace  of  Cainardshi, 
in  1774,  restored  it  to  Turkey.  In  1809,  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Russians,  but  again  restored  to  the 
Turks  by  the  peace  of  Jassy.  Since  the  peace  of 
Bucharest,  in  1812,  it  has  belonged  to  Russia. 

Bbnedict  XIVv  (Prosper  Lambertini),  bom  at  Bo- 
logna, in  1675,  of  a  very  respectable  family,  distin- 
guished himself,  in  his  youth,  oy  a  rapid  progress  in 
all  the  sciences.  His  favourite  author  was  St  Thomas. 
He  applied  himself  with  success  to  the  canon  and 
civil  law,  and  became  advocate  to  the  consistory  at 
Rome.  Afterwards,  he  was  appointed  j/romakfr  fidei^ 
and  wrote  a  valuable  work  on  the  Ceremonies  used 
in  Beatifications  (Bologna,  1734,  4  vols,  fol.)  He 
was  passionately  food  of  leaming,  of  historical  re- 
searches, and  monuments  of  art,  and  also  associated 
with  the  distinguished  men  of  his  time ;  among  others, 
with  fiither  Montfaucon,  ¥rho  said  of  him,  **  Benedict 
has  two  souls;  one  for  adenoe,  and  the  other  for 
society."  He  also  made  himself  &miliar  with  the 
best  poetical  works,  whereby  his  mind  became  ele- 
vated and  his  style  animated.  Benedict  XIII.  made 
him,  in  1727,  bishop  of  Ancona ;  in  1728,  cardinal, 
and  in  1732,  archbishop  of  Bologna.  In  every  sta- 
tion, he  displayed  great  talents,  and  fulfilled  his  du- 
ties with  the  most  conscientious  seaL  He  opposed 
fiinatidsm  even  at  tiie  risk  of  his  own  safety,  oefend- 
ed  the  oppressed,  and  expressed  himself  with  the 
greatest  frankness  to  Clement  XII.  without  losing 
his  fiivour.  When,  after  the  death  of  Clement  XII., 
in  1740,  the  election  of  a  new  pope  In  the  conclave 
was  retarded  by  the  intrigues  or  cardinal  Tencin, 
and  the  cardinals  could  not  agree,  Lambertini,  with 
his  usual  good  nature,  said  to  Uiem,  *'  If  you  want  a 
saint,  take  Gotti ;  if  a  politician,  Aldobrendi ;  if  a 
good  old  man,  myself."  These  words,  thrown  out  in 
a  humorous  manner,  operated  on  the  coochive  like 
inspiration,  and  Larobotini,  under  the  name  of  Bene- 
dki  XI K,  ascended  the  papal  throne.  His  choice  of 
tlie  ministers  and  friends  whom  he  assembled  around 
him,  does  the  greatest  honour  to  his  JudgmenL  The 
condition  of  the  church,  and  of  the  Roman  couit, 
had  not  escaped  his  penetration.  Since  the  refor. 
mation,  princes  no  longer  trembled  at  the  thnndera 
of  the  Vatican.  The  popes  bad  renounced  their  pre- 
tensions to  woiidly  authority,  and  Lambertini  knew 
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that  respect  for  the  papal  anthority  could  be  main- 
tained only  by  a  wise  moderation.  He  constantly 
regulated  Jiis  measures  by  this  principle,  and  thus 
succeeded,  even  in  difficult  circumstances,  ui  satisfy- 
ing, not  only  the  Catholic,  but  even  the  Protestant 
princes.  The  sciences  were  a  special  object  of  his 
care.  He  established  academies  at  Rome ;  promot- 
ed the  pro^rity  of  the  academy  at  Bologna ;  caused 
a  degree  of  the  meridian  to  be  measured ;  the  obelisk 
to  be  erected  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  the  church  of 
St  Marcellino  to  be  built  after  a  pUm  projected  by 
himself;  tiie  beautifiil  pictures  in  St  Peter's  to  be 
executed  in  mosaic;  the  best  English  and  French 
works  to  be  translated  into  Italian ;  and  commanded 
a  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  contained  in  the  Vati- 
can library  (the  number  of  which  he  had  enlarged  to 
3300)  to  be  printed.  His  government  of  the  papal 
states  did  equal  honour  to  his  wisdom.  He  enacted 
severe  laws  against  usury,  fevoured  commercial 
liberty,  and  diminished  the  number  of  holidays.  His 
piety  was  sincere,  yet  enlightened  and  forbearing. 
He  strove  to  maintain  purity  of  doctrine  and  of 
morals,  giving,  in  his  own  character,  the  most  praise- 
worthy example.  He  died,  after  a  painful  sickness, 
during  which  his  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  never 
deserUHl  him,  May  3,  1758.  The  sole  reproach 
brought  against  him  by  the  Romans  was,  that  he 
wrote  too  much,  and  governed  too  little.  His  works 
compose,  ui  the  Venice  edition,  sixteen  vols.,  fol. 
The  most  important  of  his  works  is  that  on  the  sy- 
nods, in  which  we  recognise  the  great  canonist. 

Bknkdict,  St ;  the  founder  of  the  first  religious 
order  in  the  West ;  bom  at  Norcia,  in  Spoleto  (in  the 
present  Ecclesiastical  States),  480.  In  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  age,  he  retired  to  a  cavern  situated  in  tlie 
desert  of  Subiaco,  forty  miles  from  Rome,  and,  in  515, 
drew  up  a  rule  for  his  monks,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  monastery  on  Monte  Cassino,  hi  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples,  founded  by  him  (589)  in  a 
grove  of  Apollo,  after  the  temple  had  been  demolish- 
ed. This  gradually  became  the  rule  of  all  the  wes- 
tern monks.  The  abbots  of  Monte  Cassino  afterwards 
acquired  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  a  certain  patriar- 
chal authority  over  the  whole  order.  B.,  with  the 
intention  of  banishing  idleness,  prescribed,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  work  of  God  (as  he  called  prayer  and  the 
reading  of  religious  writings),  the  instruction  of  youtli 
in  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering,  in  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  in  manual  labours  (indtding  mecha- 
nic arts  of  every  kind),  and  in  the  management  of 
the  monastery.  With  regard  to  dress  and  food,  the 
rule  was  severe,  but  not  extravagant  B.  caused  a 
library  to  be  founded,  for  which  me  aged  and  infirm 
brethren  (ordo  tcriptorius)  were  obliged  to  copy 
manuscripts.  By  this  means,  he  contributed  to  pre- 
serve the  literary  remains  of  antiquity  from  ruin ;  for, 
though  he  had  in  view  only  the  copying  of  religious 
writings,  yet  the  practice  was  afterwar£  extended  to 
classical  works  of  every  kind ;  and  the  learned 
world  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  great  liter- 
ary treasures  to  the  order  of  St  Benedict  See  Bene- 
dictinet. 

Bbnedictbburn  ;  formerly  an  abbey,  situated  in 
the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Iser,  about  forty  miles 
distant  from  the  city  of  Munich,  on  the  descent  of 
the  mountains  towards  the  Tyrol.  The  convent  was 
founded  as  early  as  740.  In  our  days,  it  is  only  re- 
markable for  the  manufactory  of  optical  instruments 
belonging  to  Reicheiibach  and  Liebherr,  who  have 
fumishea  instruments  to  almost  all  tiie  observatories 
of  Europe. 

Bekki^ictinbs.  From  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  century, 
almost  bU  tlie  monks,  in  Uie  West,  might  be  so  called, 
lit^cause  they  followed  the  rule  of  St  Benedict  of  Nor- 
cia.   CSee  this  article,  Monatlery  and  Order.)    The 


rules  which,  at  that  time,  the  mooMterin  in  Spain 
and  France,  received  from  their  bishops,  as  «tU  u 
the  rule  of  the  Irish  St  Cdumba  (bora  5<X),  (fied6t5), 
were  essentially  the  same  as  tiMseofSt  BaMdicl; 
and.  in  the  progress  of  his  order,  the  mooattcnn,  in 
Spain  and  l^ranoe,  as  well  as  those  of  tbeonler  of 
Columba,  united  themselves  with  it  Monte  GniM, 
the  magnificent  primitive  monastery  of  Che  Beoedtc- 
tlnes,  Iwcame  the  model  of  all  othm.  At  that  tine, 
the  monasteries,  having  no  omimon  8UpcriQR,«m 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  bishops  in  their 
respective  dioceses,  and  differed  from  one  aDother  io 
many  qualifications  of  the  primitive  rule.  Not  evfB 
the  colour  of  their  dress  was  the  same.  ThedisdplM 
of  Columba  wore  white  garments,  like  the  int  Bene- 
dictine nuns,  who  originated  in  France,  in  the  sixth 
century.  After  the  unions  which  took  place  at  i  liter 
period,  all  the  members  of  this  order  wore  black,  as 
the  founder  is  said  to  have  done.  The  dedine  of 
monastic  discipline,  after  the  eighth  oentuiy,  ooca- 
sioned  the  reforms  of  Benedict  ol  Aniaoa,  in  Fnotr, 
the  renewed  inculcation  of  the  old  rule,  and  the 
adoption  of  new  ordinances  suited  to  the  times,  bf 
the  council  of  Aix-l^Chapelle  (817),  as  well  astbp 
particular  rules  and  fraternities  of  the  celebratrd 
monasteries  in  France,  Germany,  and  England, 
whicli,  in  those  barbarous  times,  became  irels  «f 
civiliiation ;  and,  finally,  the  institution  of  the  Cltni- 
acs,  a  new  branch  of  the  Benedictmes,  which  i>fo. 
ceeded  from  the  convent  of  Clugny,  in  Borgnnif, 
founded  in  the  year  910.  The  Benedictine  moa- 
steries,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  often  asylans  ia 
which  science  took  refuge,  and  found  protection,  la 
place  of  the  discordant  and  uncertain  rules  which 
had  hitherto  existed,  the  Cluniacs  made  fixed  np- 
lations  concerning  the  hours  of  worship,  the  obnli- 
enoe,  discipline,  and  common  government  of  all  the 
monasteries  belonging  to  their  order,  which  were  sw« 
imitated  in  all  Europe.  In  the  twelfth  centary.  ihrir 
order  contained  2000  monasteries,  whose  loxvT 
frequentiy  called  for  reforms,  and  finally  became  ik 
chief  cause  of  their  decline.  The  reaDaim  of  iIk 
Cluniacs  united  themselves,  in  the  seventecndi  en- 
tury,  under  the  patronage  of  Richelieu,  with  the  Br- 
nedictine  fraternities  of  St  Vannes  and  St  Manns, 
tiie  latter  of  which,  founded  in  1618,  had,  in  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  180  abbeys  u^ 
priories  in  France,  and  acauired,  by  means  of** 
learned  members,  such  as  Mabillon,  Mootftuamiod 
Martene,  merited  distinction.  To  Uiis  fanily  beloaf 
those  new  orders,  established  on  the  fbondnticn,  m 
observing  the  rule  of  St  Benedict,  whidi  hate  orr- 
nated  since  the  11th  century,  and  are  disdngrnshcd 
firom  the  proper  Benedictines  by  their  drwa,  naw*, 
and  particular  regulations ;  e.  g.,  the  CamaldaliMiN 
the  monks  of  Vallombrosa,  tiie  Sylveslriutt,UieGian- 
dimontenses,  the  Carthusians,  the  Ceelestines,  the 
Cistercians  and  Bernardines,  the  Trappists,  and  the 
monks  of  Fontevraiid.  (q.  v.)  The  Benedirtffle 
monasteries  never  constituted  one  societj,  fse^o^ 
tionally  regulated  and  governed  under  an  aiitfocn- 
tical  or  monarchical  form :  on  the  coBpaiy,  a  gn<| 
many  monasteries,  which  descended  from  *^/~ 
Benedictines,  were  compelled,  by  the  counesl  « 
Trent,  to  unite  tiiemselves  giadualiy  into  !«*»«1»J 
fraternities.  Among  tiiese,  the  Benecfietinrt  » 
Monte  Cassino,  of  Monte  Vergine,  and  Monte  Oliwto 
(who  call  tiiemselves  OUoetaniant),  m  Italy  and  SriJj, 
where  they  have  flourished  uninlemmtedly  erni  i» 
the  present  time ;  tiiose  of  Valhidofid  and  Moa^ 
serrat,  in  Spain,  where  they  are  among  Uiewealthf* 
oiders ;  tiiose  of  Hirschau  and  Fulda,  tog^'/JJ 
Bursfeld,  which  have  now  ceased  to  exiet,  and  th« 
of  Moelk,  in  Germany,  deserve  particular  notice. « 
account  of  tiie  extent  of  tiieir  poaseaaioos,  the  i»r«- 
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frvficr  of  their  drardies,  and  the  mildness  of  their 
niles.  To  the  fraternity  of  Malk,  which  still  exists, 
but  aooomniodated  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  (the 
govrftunexH  having  ordered  its  revenues  to  be  applied 
to  the  public  servtoe),  the  rest  of  the  Beneaictine 
coovenu  in  Austria  are  joined.  Many  of  the  nun- 
neries of  this  Older  are  reserved  for  the  nobility, 
br^ause  the  places  in  them  are  equal  to  the  most 
Incrathre  benefices.  The  Benedictines  in  Sicily, 
vtio  are,  for  the  mater  part,  the  young;er  sons  of 
di«Uttf(|Qishcd  fiunilies,  live  under  very  lax  rules.  In 
Modt»B,  they  have  settled  again,  and  received  a 
oofiTent,  with  revenues  for  their  support. 

BicanHCTKKr  signifies  the  act  of  conferring  a  blessing. 
In  the  Romish  chvnh-^Benedkiio  betOicOj  or  FtaH- 
rvm,  is  the  blessing  of  the  penitent  sick.  Bene- 
iiietio  Muxrdoiaiit  is  the  nuptial  benediction  pro- 
ouunoed  by  the  priest  on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding. 
— To  fwe  the  benedietkm^  is  an  expression  used  wiUi 
rrgara  to  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  bishops,  or  papal 
uundos,  when  they  bestow  a  ble»ing,  either  in  the 
church,  or  in  the  street,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
on  the  people,  or  some  private  person.  The  pope  gives 
a  solemn  benediction  three  times  every  year ;  vis.  on 
Maoody-Thunday,  oo  Easter,  and  on  Ascension-day. 

BsNirrr  or  Clugt  was  a  privilege  of  clergymen, 
which  originated  in  a  superstitious  regaid  for  the 
church,  whereby  the  clergy  of  popish  countries 
wrre  either  parUally  or  wholly  exempted  from  the 
jurisdicUan  of  the  lay  tribunals.  It  extended,  in 
f  jigland,  only  to  the  case  of  felony ;  and,  though  it 
WAS  intended  to  apply  only  to  cleriod  felons  or  clerks, 
y H,  as  every  one  who  could  read  was,  by  the  laws  of 
England,  considered  to  be  a  clerk,  when  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  came  to  be  diffused,  almost  every 
man  in  the  community  became  entitled  to  this  privi- 
lege.  Peen  were  entitled  to  it,  whether  they  could 
read  or  not ;  and  by  the  statutes  of  3  and  4  William 
and  Mary,  c.  9,  and  4  and  6  William  and  Mary,  c. 
^4,  it  was  extended  to  women.  In  the  earlier  ages 
«]f  the  English  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  clerk,  on 
bring  convicted  of  felony,  and  dahning  the  benefit  of 
*'^*'^^f  ^"^  handed  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal 
t'<jr  a  new  trial  or  purgation,  the  pretty  uniform  result 
of  which  was  his  acquittaL  This  pretended  trial  or 
purgatkn  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  abuse  and  per- 
jury, so  that,  at  length,  the  secular  judges,  instead  of 
handing  over  the  culprit  to  the  ecclesiastics  for  pur- 
gation, ordered  him  to  be  detained  in  prison,  until 
lie  should  be  pardoned  by  the  king.  By  the  statute 
of  18  Eliabeth,  c.  7,  persons  convicted  of  felony, 
and  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  were  to  be  dis- 
diarged  from  prison,  beinr  first  bianded  in  the 
thva3»,  if  laymen,  it  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
jjdge  to  dKain  them  in  prison  not  exceeding  one 
ytmr;  and,  by  the  statute  of  5  Anne,  c.  6,  it  was  en- 
acted, tliat  it  should  no  longer  be  requisite  that  a 
penun  should  be  able  to  read,  in  order  to  be  entitled 
u>  the  benefit  of  clergy,  so  that,  from  the  passing  of 
this  act,  a  felon  was  no  more  liable  to  be  hanged  on 
\  of  defect  of  learning.    The  English  statutes 


fttfmrHy  made  specific  provisions,  that,  in  particular 
rases,  the  culprit  should  not  be  entitled  to  benefit  of 
clergy,  bat  the  statute  of  7  and  8  Geoige  IV.,  c.  S8, 
pni^ides,  that  ''benefit  of  dervv,  wiui  respect  to 
prnoBs  convicted  of  felony,  shul  be  abolished.'*— 
This  privUece  has  been  fbnnallT  abolished  in  some  of 
ihe  United  States,  and  allowed  only  hi  one  or  two 
ciiirs  In  othen,  while,  hi  others  again,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  at  all.  By  the  act  of 
omgress  of  April  30,  1790,  it  is  enacted,  '*that 
bearfit  of  clergy  shall  not  be  used  or  allowed,  upon 
ooov action  of  any  crime,  for  which,  by  any  statute  of 
III*  I'nICed  States,  the  punishment  is,  or  shall  be,  de- 
c%ir«tl  to  be  death.** 


Bbtbvwto  ;  a  dukedom  in  the  Neap<ditan  pro- 
vince Prindpato  Oltra  (eighty-six  square  miles,  with 
20,348  inhabitants),  which,  including  a  city  and 
eight  villages,  belongs  to  the  papal  see.  In  1806, 
Napoleon  made  a  present  of  it  to  his  minister  Talley* 
nuM,  who  received  thence  the  title  of  prmce  of 
Benevenio,  In  1815,  it  was  restored  to  the  pope. 
Cattle,  grain,  wine,  oranges,  and  dead  game  are  ex- 
ported. The  public  revenue  amounts  to  6000  dol- 
lars. In  1620,  the  inhabitants  revolted.  In  the 
most  remote  times,  the  state  of  Benevento  belonged 
to  the  country  of  the  Samnites.  The  Lombards,  in 
571,  made  it  a  dukedom,  which,  long  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  remained  inde- 
pendent At  a  later  period,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens  and  Normans.  The  city,  however,  was 
not  conquered  by  the  latter,  because  Henry  III.  had 
given  it  to  the  pope,  Leo  IX.  The  city  of  B.  (Ion. 
14«  38'  E.,  lat  40*  6^  N.),  on  a  hill  between  the 
rivers  Sabato  and  Calore,  has  13,900  inhabitants, 
eight  churches,  and  nineteen  convents.  Since  969,  it 
has  been  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  It  has  several 
manufiictories.  Few  cities  in  Italy  deserve  so  much 
attention,  on  account  of  the  antiouities  which  they 
contain,  as  B.  Almost  every  wall  consists  of  frag- 
ments  of  altars,  sepulchres,  columns,  and  entabla- 
tures. Among  other  things,  the  well-preserved, 
magnificent  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan,  built  in  114, 
deserves  particular  mention.  It  is  now  called  porta 
tntrea  (the  golden  gate),  and  is  a  ^te  of  the  city. 
The  cathedral  is  a  ^oomy  building,  m  the  old  Gothic 
style. 

BBoasr,  Anthony ;  a  distinguished  philanthropist, 
bom  at  St  Quentin,  in  France,  January  1713.  His 
parents  were  opulent,  and  of  noble  descent  On  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  frunily  associ- 
ated themselves  with  the  Huguenots ;  and,  on  this 
account,  his  iather'b  estate  was  confiscated,  ui  1715, 
who  thereupon  sought  temporary  refuge  in  Holland, 
and  afterwards  in  England,  wtiere  Anuony  received 
his  education.  Of  Anthony's  juvenile  habits  and 
dispositions,  but  an  imperfect  account  is  preserved : 
it  is  only  known  that  he  became  a  memoer  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  about  the  14th  year  of  his  age. 
In  1731,  four  years  subseouent,  he  arrived,  along 
with  his  parents,  in  Philadelphia.  His  first  employ- 
ment was  that  of  an  instructor  of  youth  at  German- 
town— a  calling  which  led  him  to  prepare  and  pub- 
lish several  elementary  books  for  the  use  of  schools. 
The  leading  traits  of  his  character— enthusiastic 
benevolence  and  profound  piety — were  developed  at 
this  period.  About  the  year  1750,  he  was  particu- 
lariy  struck  with  the  iniquity  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  cruelty  which  was  exerdsed  by  too  many  of  those 
who  purchased  and  employed  the  negroes.  His  voice 
and  nis  pen  were  now  employed  in  behalf  of  this 
oppressed  portion  of  his  fellow-bebigs.  Finding  the 
blacks  in  Philadelphia  numerous,  and  miserably  Igno- 
rant, he  establishra  an  evenfaig  school  for  them,  and 
tau^t  them  himself,  gntultoiKly.  In  this  office  he 
was  signally  successful,  and  accomplished  the  addi- 
tional good  of  removing  prejudices  against  the  intel- 
lect ofthe  Negro  by  exnibiting  the  profidency  of  his 
pupils. 

His  first  attempts  to  rouse  the  public  feeling,  on 
the  subject  of  Negro  slavery,  consisted  in  short  essays 
hi  almanacs  and  newspapers,  which  he  was  indefati- 
gable m  circubthig.  He  soon  published  a  variety  of 
more  elaborate  ami  extensive  tracts,  among  which 
are  the  following:— An  Account  of  that  Part  of 
Africa  inhabited  by  the  Negroes,  1762;  a  Caution 
and  Warning  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  on 
the  caUmitous  Slate  of  the  enslaved  Negroes,  1767 : 
an  Historical  Account  of  Guinea,  ito  Situation,  Pro- 
duce, and  the  general  Disposition  of  its  InhabitanU  - 
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with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Slave-Trade,  its  Nature  and  calamitous  Effects. 
These  works  were  printed  at  his  own  expense,  and 
distributed,  without  charge,  wherever  he  tliought 
tliey  would  make  an  impression.  He  addressed  them 
directly,  witti  suitable  letters,  to  most  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe ;  and  to  many  of  the  most  illustrious 
divines  and  philosophers.  The  fervour  of  his  style, 
and  the  force  of  his  iacts,  obtained  for  his  philanthro- 
pic efforts  the  notice  which  he  sought  for  the  benefit 
of  his  cause.  Great  personages,  on  botli  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  corresponded  with  him,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  gave  the  original  impulse  to  dispositions  and 
measures  which  induced  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  by  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Clarkson, 
the  British  philanthropist,  whose  labours  contributed 
so  laigely  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  object, 
acknowledges,  that  his  understanding  was  enlight- 
ened, and  his  seal  kindled,  by  one  of  B.'s  books,  when 
he  was  about  to  treat  the  question  submitted  to  the 
senior  bachelors  of  arts  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, jinne  iiceai  mvUos  in  aervitutem  dare  f 

B.  regarded  all  mankind  as  ]u&  brethren.  About 
the  year  1763,  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  aboriginal 
race  of  North  America  excited  his  susceptible  mind, 
aind  prompted  him  to  publish  a  tract,  entitled,  Some 
Observations  on  the  Situation,  Disposition,  and  Char- 
acter of  the  Indian  Natives  of  America.  He  ad- 
dressed the  British  governors  and  military  command- 
ers, on  the  effect  of  hostilities  against  the  natives, 
with  characteristic  boldness  and  pathos.  His  various 
philanthropical  efforts,  and  his  excellent  qualities, 
obtained  for  him  peculiar  consideration  in  the  society 
of  Friends.— In  1780,  he  wrote  and  published  a 
Short  Account  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
commonly  called  Quakers ;  and,  in  1762,  a  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Plainness  and  innocent  Simplicity  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  About  the  same  time,  he  issued 
several  tracts  a(niiiist  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

The  person  S  B.  was  small,  and  his  face  for  from 
handsome,  though  benignity  might  be  traced  in  his 
animated  aspect,  even  by  those  who  knew  not  how 
his  whole  being  and  small  estate  had  been  devoted. 
His  understanding  was  originally  strong,  and  much 
improved  by  reading  and  observation.  His  private 
haoits,  morals,  and  pursuits  were  adapted  to  endear 
and  dignify  his  public  career.  He  died  at  Philadel- 
phia, May  5, 1784,  aged  seventy-one  years.  When 
it  was  announced  that  he  was  seriously  ill,  a  multi- 
tude of  his  fellow  citizens  presented  themselves  at 
liis  dwelling  with  anxious  inquiries;  and  he  con- 
versed lucialy  with  hundreds  afler  his  case  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  hopeless.  There  is  extant  a  full  and 
interesting  memoir  of  his  life,  by  Roberts  Vaux. 

Bengal;  an  extensive  and  valuable  province  of 
Ilindostan,  situated  between  the  21st  and  ^th  de- 
grees of  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  86th  and  92d  de- 
grees of  E.  Ion.,  its  average  length  being  about  350 
miles,  and  its  breadth  300.  On  the  north  and  e&st, 
it  is  defended  by  the  mountains  of  Nepoul,  Assam, 
and  Ava;  on  the  south,  by  a  line  of^  inhospitable 
and  dangerous  sea-coast,  containing  but  one  harbour 
capable  of  admitting  ships  of  any  considerable  size, 
ami  even  that  one  guarded  by  innumerable  shoals : 
on  the  west,  it  joins  Behr  and  Oude ;  and,  although 
ratlier  exposed  to  invasion  on  this  frontier,  it  Is, 
nevertheless,  better  defended  by  nature  than  any 
province  of  similar  extent  on  the  continent  of  Asia  : 
and  should  the  British  be  ever  driven  from  all  the 
other  parts  of  India,  as  long  as  they  shall  retain  their 
maritime  pre-eminence,  they  will  find  in  B.  a  secure 
asylum  against  their  enemies.  Thus  guarded  from  a 
foreign  foe,  they  are  equally  safe  from  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  natives,  whose  mildness  of  disposition  and 
aversion  to  war  are  such,  that  nothing  short  of  the 


most  atrocious  cruelty,  or  religious  penecntioQ,  qoqU 
induce  them  to  draw  their  swwls  against  their  pn- 
sent  rulers. 

The  fertile  soil  of  B.  produces  every  thiog  irq^- 
site  for  the  sustenance  of  life,  and  in  such  ahwdmce, 
that  the  crops  of  one  year  are  sufficient  for  tbe  coo- 
sumption  of  its  inhabitants  for  two.  It  abornds  a 
fruits  and  animals  of  many  varieties,  and  yields  efoy 
article  essential  to  the  comfort,  or  even  laxnrT,  of 
man.  Its  ingenious  inhabitants  are  well  vcfsd  in  ill 
the  arts  of  useful  industry ;  and,  whilst  their  deliote 
and  valuable  manufactures  are  expoitcd  to  nn^ 
part  of  tlie  world,  they  require  nl  assistinoe  frao 
T>ther  countries.  In  short,  it  has  been  truly  Bid  of 
this  province,  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  jpvfi  in 
the  British  crown.  The  revenues  of  B.  ooosist  diirif 
of  rents  paid  to  the  government  for  land.  In  liw 
year  1811-12,  they  amotmted,  including  those  of 
Behar  and  Orissa,  to  j62,590,000  steriiog,  to  irtiid 
may  be  added  nearly  i&200,000  for  the  moDOpolifs 
of  salt  and  opium.  The  exports  of  B.  are  printiially 
rice,  cotton,  and  silk,  both  raw  and  maouficcuiTd : 
indigo,  sugar,  saltpetre,  ivory,  tobacco,  and  drags  of 
various  kinds :  hemp  and  flax  are  also  to  be  pnxnvd 
in  great  abundance.  Its  imports  by  sea  are  gold  and 
silver,  copper  and  bar-iron,  woolen  doths  of  evof 
description,  tea,  salt,  glass,  and  china  ware,  vinn, 
and  other  commodities,  for  the  use  of  its  Earapfin 
inhabitants,  and  a  few  Arabian  and  Eoglsh  korM. 
The  native  breed  of  these  animals  being  dimimtiTe, 
B.  is  chiefly  supplied  with  them  from  \&  ooctlMnpA 
provinces,  although  the  government  have  a  stod  of 
tlieir  own  in  Behar,  and  hold  out  great  encoQiifv- 
roent  to  the  seroindars,  or  landholders,  to  brprdtbm. 
The  south-east  districts  produce  fine  elephants,  vfaidi 
are  not  only  in  considerable  demand  amcng  tbr 
opulent  natives,  for  state  or  riding,  but  also  osn  ftr 
carrying  the  camp  equipage  of  the  anny.  Theynrj 
in  price  from  £50  to  i£l000:  a  good  one  shoald  be 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and  not  les  thia  tkirtj 
years  of  age. 

Bengal  is  intersected  by  the  Ganges,  the  Wa^ 
pootra,  Dummooda,  and  several  otner  rivets,  so  ooi- 
nected  by  various  streams,  and  the  annosl  vbso^ 
tions,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  town  which  does  set 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  inhind  navigatico,  the  bnu 
employed  in  which  are  of  various  sines  and  dnpes* 
many  of  them  very  handsome,  and  fitted  bath  fir 
convenience  and  state.  Tlie  Delta  of  the  Gtivrv 
the  water  of  which  is  either  salt  or  brackish,  ezhiMs 
a  labyrinth  of  uninhabited  inland  navigatioo ;  msA  la 
other  parts  of  the  country,  doruig  the  rainy  fessoa* 
some  hundred  miles  of  rice  fields  may  be  suicd  over. 
These  inundations  are,  however,  finequenlly  the  awe 
of  much  injury,  by  carrying  away  Uie  osttle,  *»» 
of  grain,  and  habitations  of  the  poor  P(«su<*v 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  R  « 
Hindoos:  they  are  olive-coloured,  with  Wsrk  biir 
and  eyes.  They  are  small  and  delicate  in  Iheir  per- 
sons, and,  although  very  timid,  are  litigioiis ;  homWe 
to  tlieir  superiors,  and  insolent  to  their  infciiori  In 
youU),  they  are  quick  and  inquisitive,  and  wwildpnj- 
bably  be  mudi  improved  by  their  intercooneirth 
Europ^ns,  but  for  the  supreme  contempt  to  **|™ 
they  hold  other  nations,  finom  the  notioo  of  thrff 
being  degraded  Hindoos.  The  indigent  wesr  scwtriy 
any  dotlung  other  than  a  rag  round  their  ^»*^^ 
rich,  when  out  of  doors,  dress  much  like  MolMuw 
ans;  within  the  house,  they  usually  """"^.Jj* 
old  national  costume^  which  consista  n>w«'T«[™*': 
ent  pieces  of  cloth  twisted  round  the  body,  •» 
having  one  end  tucked  into  the  folds^  NonusU 
part  of  the  population  are  Moharomwknf ;  they^ 
the  descendants  of  the  Afghan  nnd  Mopd  cond- 
ors, and  Arabian  merchants,  softened,  in  iheooont 
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of  time,  by  an  intemiixtitrc  witli  Hindoo  women, 
cDnvnts,  and  cliUdren,  whom  they  purchased  during^ 
I  sGBitily,  and  educated  in  their  own  reli^on.  lliere 
arf  bIso  a  nnmber  of  the  descendants  ot  the  Portu- 
frtve^^  and  of  various  other  nations ;  and,  in  spite  of 
Uie  checks  held  out  hj  the  British  against  colonisa- 
iion,  it  b  probable^  Uut,  in  the  course  of  another 
rrnlnry,  thiir  descendants  will  become  so  numerous, 
tint  it  will  be  necessary  to  permit  them  to  become 
oiUivaton  of  the  soil. 

Tbc  thermometer,  part  of  the  year,  in  B.,  is  as 
h'e^  as  100  degTMs,  and  the  climate  is  injurious  to 
Fiiropesn  oonstituftoos.  The  year  is  there  divided 
tti'o  three  seasons,  rix.  tlie  hot,  the  rainy,  and  the 
M :  the  former  begins  in  March,  and  ends  in  June ; 
Uif  rains  then  commence,  and  continue  till  October ; 
4fur  tdiich  it  becomes  cool,  and  tlie  weather  con- 
Lnuf5  pleasant  for  Tour  months. 

Of  the  ancient  history  of  B.  we  have  no  authentic 
inronnation.  It  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  an 
tiiiif  pendent  kingdom,  and  at  other  times  tributary  to 
Ma^iiha  (Behar.)  In  the  institutes  of  Akber,  a 
\<  of  sixty-one  Hindoo  kings  is  given;  but  the 
piitnhpr  of  years  assigned  to  many  of  the  reigns  does 
;.«ay  ii<  credibility.  B.  was  first  invaded  and  con- 
'}tirrnl  by  tlie  Afghan  Mohammedans  in  A.  D.  12X)3, 
and  oNitiniied  tributary  to  th^  emperor  of  Delhi  till 
Ur  5ffir  1340,  when  Fakher  Addeen,  a  confidential 
Mnantofthe  governor,  murdered  his  master,  and, 
h^Tinjv^ized  the  reins  of  government,  threw  off  his 
•  i'Siance,  and  took  the  tide  of  guUan  Sekunder, 
rr/tu  this  period  till  1538,  B.  remained  an  independ- 
m  l^injpdoui,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Shere  Shah, 
^Iw  ^bortly  after  annexed  it  to  Delhi.  From  the  de- 
Miiidams  of  Shere  Shah  it  was  conquered  by  the 
emperor  Akhar,  and  continued  subject  to  Delhi,  or 
nininallj  so^  tUl  the  year  1757,  when  it  fell  into  tlie 
lufld^  of  the  British,  who  have  gradually  changed 
is  form  of  government,  and  introouced  a  code  ofre- 
r^iL'tion,  founded  oo  the  Hindoo,  Mohammedan, 
ml  Kngllsh  laws,  by  which  impartial  justice  is  ad- 
Biiii^aml  to  all  the  inhabitants,  and  toleration  grant- 
rJ  to  all  religions,  owing  to  which  the  country  im- 
r^nei,  and  the  population  increases.  The  cities  of 
t;mir«  Tonda,  Rajemahil,  Dacca,  and  Moorshedabad 
\i\\f  fsch,  at  various  times,  been  the  capital ;  but, 
'oce  the  conquest  of  it  by  the  English,  Calcutta  is 
*»^«e  the  scat  of  government. 

The  government  of  this  presklency  is  rested  hi  the 
^Q|wme  oovnctl,  consisting  of  the  governor-general 
>ni  thiee  oumiselors.  The  former  is  appointed  by 
t!ie  king;  the  latter  are  chosen  by  the  court  of 
(i  ncion  (ram  the  civil  servants  of  at  least  twelve 
!nin*  ttanding.  For  the  administration  of  Justice, 
tiif  re  b  one  supreme  court  at  Calcutta,  six  courts  of 
i»(  p««l  aial  circuit,  and  forty- six  inferior  magistrates, 
^^Hxied  in  as  many  different  towns  or  districts.  The 
^miit  courts  are  formed  by  three  judges,  with  an 
^"^atii,  and  native  oflnera.  Criminal  cases  are 
irml  b^  ih^  Mobanmedan  law,  in  form  and  name, 
'ju  M>  Modified  as  to  approach  nearly,  in  fret,  to  the 
Hrtikh  ;  and  capital  aentenoes  are  confirmed  by  the 
'  •:^mMt  mdaiai^  or  supreme  court  at  Calcutta.  Tlie 
*!>Act  n»gistrBtesoryiH<fev,  as  they  are  often  called, 
«^'  esch  a  registrar,  and  one  or  more  of  the  junior 
•■^J  WTvants,  as  assistanto,  with  native  lawyers, 
MitMilnuiand  Hindoo.  An  appeal  lies  from  their 
**ntrnce,  in  almost  all  cases,  to  the  provincial  court. 
The  avenge  aise  of  a  district  in  tliis  presidency  b 
^h^  0000  amiBre  miles.  In  civil  causes,  the  respec- 
t«^  codes  of  the  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  are 
ri^raUy  followed.  In  1793,  regular  advocates, 
^iiiRUM  at  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  colleges 
»i  t  almtu  and  Benares,  were  appointed  to  plead  in 
Uit-Mj  ooortSL    Their   fees  are    regidatcd  by  Uiw. 


Written  pleadings  are  allowed^  and  written  evidence 
must  sometimes  oe  admitted,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
incliimtion  of  the  Asiatics  to  have  women  appear  in 
public. 

Domestic  slavery  is  permitted  by  law,  but  the 
slaves  are  kindly  treated.  The  number  of  these 
slaves  it  has  been  thought  unsafe  to  ascertain. 
Their  marriage  is  never  impeded ;  but  few  children 
are  sold,  as  it  is  reputed  discreditable  to  sell  them, 
and  their  manumission  is  considered  an  act  of  piety. 
Parents  themselves,  who  are  reduced  by  fiimine,  &c., 
are  usually  the  persons  who  supply  the  slave-market. 
Jnability  to  provide  for  their  children,  not  the  desire 
of  gain,  seems  to  be  the  real  motive  of  thb  horrid 
custom.  Slaves,  like  freemen,  are  under  the  protec- 
tion of  law. 

The  Mohammeilans  may  be  estimated  at  one- 
seventh  of  the  whole  popiUation.  Various  estimates 
of  the  population  liave  been  made  at  different  times, 
but  rather  from  conjecture  than  from  well  authenti- 
cated documents.  The  sum  total  for  Bengal  appears 
to  be  25,306,000,  and  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
believing  this  numb^to  be  short  of  the  real  amount. 
The  number  of  native  troops,  called  aeapoya  (tipahu) 
arsoldierg,vrBS,  in  1811,  207,579,  besides  5875  in- 
valids. The  non-commissioned  officen  are  natives, 
those  who  have  commissions  are  Europeans,  and  the 
number  of  the  latter  in  this  presidency,  at  the  time 
above  menUoned,  was  2024.  About  22,000  of  the 
king*s  troops  are  also  stationed  in  India,  and  occasion 
an  expense  to  the  company  of  about  i&  160,000  per 
annum. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  Dutch  possess  the  town  of  Chin- 
siua,  the  French,  Chindunagore,  and  the  Danes, 
Serampore,  with  a  small  territoi7  adjoining  each. 
These  towns  are  situated  on  the  Hoogly  river,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  above  CalcuUa. 

Bengil,  John  Albanus,  a  iamous  German  theolo- 
gian, bom  in  1687,  at  Winneden,  in  Wurtemburg, 
studied  at  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  and,  in  1713,  be- 
came a  preacher  and  professor  at  Denkendorf.  His 
chief  studies  were  the  fiithen  of  the  church  and  the 
New  Testament  He  died,  after  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  several  offices  la  1752.  B,  was  the  first 
Lutheran  theologian  who  applied  to  the  criticism  of 
the  New  Testament  a  comprehensive  spirit,  which 
embraced  the  subject  in  its  whole  extent,  and  mani- 
fested the  power  of  patient  investigation  which  the 
study  required.  His  suggestions  for  the  correction 
of  the  text  are  particularly  valuable.  In  some  of  his 
observations,  his  judgment  has  been  led  astray  by 
his  inclination  to  mysticism.  His  exphuiation  of  the 
Apocalypse  has  given  him,  with  some  persons,  the 
fiime  of  an  inspired  prophet ;  with  most  people,  that 
of  an  enthusiast  He  was  esteemed  for  his  private 
virtues. 

Bkngbi,  Miss  Elinbeth  Ogilvy,  was  bom  in  1778,  at 
Portsmouth,  in  Enghind.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
purser  in  the  navy,  who  died  in  1796,  and  left  his  wife 
and  daughter  with  a  lender  provision.  In  1802,  she 
removed  with  her  mother  to  London.  She  sooo 
attracted  attention  by  her  verses,  and  Miss  Sarah 
Wesley  early  became  her  patron.  She  composed 
some  theatrical  pieces,  whidi  did  not  meet  with  suc- 
cess. Mr  Bowyer,  the  engraver,  employed  her  to 
write  a  poem  on  the  Slave-Trade,  which,  with  two 
others,  was  published  in  quarto,  with  engravings,  in 
1812.  She  successively  publiUied  memoin  of  Mre 
Elisabeth  Hamilton,  memoin  of  John  Tobin,  the 
dramatist,  and  notices  of  Klopstock  and  his  friends, 
prefixed  to  a  translation  of  their  letten  from  the 
German.  These  writings  were  followed  by  the  his- 
tory of  Anne  Boleyn,  which  was  translated  into 
French,  and  the  memoirs  of  Eliabelh,  queen  of 
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Bohemia,  and  of  Mary,  queen  of  Soots.  She  under- 
took to  coinpiie  memoii's  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
but  the  progress  of  this  work  was  prevented  by  her 
death,  January  9,  1827.  By  ail  who  knew  her  she 
was  esteemed  as  a  kind,  &ithful,  and  candid  friend, 
a  most  affectionate  daughter,  beloved  by  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  on  account  of  her  fine  talents,  bene- 
volent disposition,  and  pure  heart 

Bbkguela;  a  oountiy  in  Africa,  bounded  N.  by 
Angola,  E.  by  the  country  of  Jaga  Cassangi,  S.  by 
Mataman,  and  W.  by  the  sea.  Cape  Negro  fonns 
its  S.W.  extremity,  whence  mountiuns  run  northwaid, 
in  which  are  contained  the  springs  of  many  rivers. 
The  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  Angola  and 
Congo ;  one  of  the  principal  is  manioc ;  divers  sorts 
of  palms  are  found ;  dates  grow  in  great  abundance ; 
tike  vines  naturally  form  aUeys  ana  arbours  ;  cassia 
and  tamarinds  also  flourish;  and,  from  the  humidity 
of  the  soil,  there  are  two  firuit  seasons  in  the  year. 
The  air  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  unwholesome. 
The  chief  towns  are  Old  Benguela,  St  Philipor  New 
Benguela,  Man-kikondo,  and  Kaschil.  Lon.  3(f  to 
35«  E. ;  lat.  13»  30'  to  15<»  SC  S. 

Bknin  ;  a  kingdom  in  the  vrest  of  Africa,  the 
limits  of  which  are  not  well  ascertained ;  but  the 
name  may  be  applied  to  that  part  of  the  coast  ex- 
tending from  the  river  Lagos,  the  eastern  limit  of 
the  Slave  coast,  to  the  Fonnosa,  about  180  miles. 
The  interior  limit  is  imknown.     The  whole  coast 

Kits  a  succession  of  estuaries,  some  of  them  very 
and  their  origin  never  explored.  Between 
the  Lagos  and  Cross  rivers,  the  number  of  rivers 
flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Guinea  is  said  to  exceed 
twenty,  some  of  uiem  very  broad  and  deep.  This 
tract,  called  the  Deita  of  Benin,  is  about  260  miles 
in  extent.  The  aspect  of  the  coast,  and  the  great 
body  of  water  flowing  into  the  gulf,  have  led  to  the 
supposition,  that  the  waters  of  Uie  Niger  here  find  an 
entrance  into  the  ocean.  This  region  has  been  but 
little  explored,  and  is  little  known.  The  country  is 
low  and  flat,  the  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  very 
fertile,  but  the  climate  unhealthy.  Tlie  inhabitants 
are  of  a  mild  disposition ;  polygamy  is  practised ; 
almost  all  labour  is  perform^  by  females ;  the 
government  is  despotic  Chief  towns,  Benin,  Agat- 
ton,  Bododa,  Oiebo,  and  Meiberg,  whidi  are  situ- 
ated on  the  Formosa,  the  principal  river. 

Benin  ;  capital  of  the  aoove  kingdom,  on  the  For- 
mosa ;  Ion.  5*  6'  E. ;  lat  6«  l^  N.  This  town,  ac 
cording  to  some,  is  eighteen  miles  in  circuit  the 
largest  street  three  miles  long,  and  others  nearly 
equal ;  according  to  other  statements,  it  is  only  four 
miles  in  circuit  The  streets  are  filled  with  various 
articles  of  merchandise,  and  present  the  appearance 
of  a  crowded  market,  though  always  clean.  The 
houses  are  larve,  and,  though  their  walls  are  of  clay, 
the  reeds  and  leaves,  with  which  they  are  covered, 
give  them  a  pleasing  appearance.  The  king's  palace 
consists  of  a  great  numbisr  of  square  enclosures. 

Benjowsky,  Maurice  Augustus,  count  of,  a  man  of 
indefatigable  activity  and  extraordinary  adventures, 
Ixim  in  1741,  at  Werbowa,  in  Hungary,  where  his 
futher  was  a  general  in  the  Austrian  army,  entered 
the  same  service  himself,  and  acted  as  lieutenant  in 
the  seven  years*  war  till  1758.  He  afterwards 
studied  navigation  in  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  and 
Plymouth.  He  then  went  to  Poland,  joined  the 
confederacy  against  the  Russians,  and  became  colo- 
nel, commander  of  cavalry,  and  quarter-master  gene- 
ral. B.  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians  hi  1769, 
and  sent,  the  next  year,  to  Kamtschatka.  On  the 
voyage  thither,  he  saved  the  ship  that  carried  him, 
when  in  peril  from  a  storm.  This  circumstance  pro. 
cured  him  a  fiivourable  reception  from  governor 
Nilotic  whose  children  he  instructed  in  the  German 


and  Frendi  languages.  Aphanasia,  Niloff*s  ynapt 
daughter,  fell  in  love  with  niBL  B.  prevailed  on  Wr 
flither  to  set  him  at  liberty,  and  to  betroth  kr  to 
him.  He  had,  however,  already  conceived  the  |in>- 
ject  <^  escaping  from  Kamtschatka,  u^getber  with 
several  other  conspirators.  Aphanasia  dinofvnd  hii 
design,  but  did  not  forsake  him.  On  the  coDtnry, 
she  vramed  him  when  it  was  resolved  to  secora  his 
person.  Accompanied  by  Aphanasia,  wfao  RBsincd 
invariably  faithful  to  him,  tho^rii  she  hid  nov 
learned  that  he  was  married,  B.,  togHber  with 
ninety-six  other  persons,  left  Kamtsdalka  in  Msj, 
1771,  and  sailed  to  Formosa ;  from  tbcooe  to  Maoo, 
where  many  of  his  companions  died,  and  ainong  them 
the  foithful  Aphanasia.  At  lenj^th  he  smTtd  in 
France,  where  he  was  commissioned  to  fiDuod  a 
colony  in  Madagascar ;  an  undertaking  of  vfaich  be 
foresaw  the  difficulties,  especially  as  the  siiooesi  dr- 
pended  on  the  assistance  of  the  ofiioerB  in  the  I&leof 
France,  to  whom  he  was  referred  for  the  gmter  cot 
of  his  equipment  In  June,  1774,  B.  vmxtA  in 
Madagascar,  established  a  settlement  at  Fool  point, 
and  gained  the  good  will  of  several  tribes,  vbQ»  in 
1776,  appointednim  their  ttrnpanMoeaU,  at  kio| ;  «■ 
which  occasion  the  women  also  swore  allegiincf  In 
his  wife.  Afterwards,  he  went  to  Europe,  with  the 
design  of  obtaining  for  the  nation  a  powrHnl  tllr 
and  some  commercial  advantag^.  But,  on  his  nrrinl 
in  France,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  peisecBtions  of 
the  Frendi  ministry,  to  enter  into  the  Ansfiriin  ser- 
vice, in  which  he  commanded  against  the  Pnisiua 
in  the  batde  of  Habelschwerdt,  1778.  In  1781  br 
made  an  attempt  in  England  to  fit  out  an  eipediun 
to  Madagascar.  He  received  assistance  Iran  privUe 
persons  in  London,  and  particulariy  firam  a  eoBBKr- 
cial  house  at  Baltimore,  in  America,  la  Odpbrr, 
1784,  he  set  out,  leaving  his  wife  in  Americit  ^ 
landed  in  Madagascar,  in  1786.  Having  there  <m- 
menced  hostilities  against  the  French,  ttie  authoriiYi 
in  the  Isle  of  France  sent  troops  against  binu  Ii  tn 
action  which  took  place  May  23, 1786,  he  «w  ■«• 
tally  wounded  in  the  breast  bj  a  ball.  B.  vrrte  a 
account  of  the  events  of  his  life  in  French.  VTilliun 
Nidiolson  has  published  an  English  transUtioi  cf  t, 
made  from  Uie  mannscript  His  widow  died  at  bir 
estate  Vieska,  near  Betsko,  Dec.  4, 1825.  Bcvjov- 
sky's  only  son  is  said  to  have  been  devoured  b;  na 
in  Madagascar. 

BcNULWKBs ;  a  huge  pyramidal  mountain  inBrml- 
albane,  Perthshire,  on  the  north  bank  of  Loch  l^Tt 
4015  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  U  pcsm^ 
the  rare  Qualities  of  being  so  easy  in  the  ssoent  •»  to 
permit  riding  to  the  summit  The  range  of  the  viev 
from  the  hul  is  extensive.  It  exhibilB  a  pcrfrct 
botanical  garden  of  Alpine  plants.  Rutile,  an  0f  a 
Titanium,  a  scarce  metiillic  mineral,  is  found  here 

Bbnledi  ;  a  mountain  lying  north-west  of  Cill»- 
der,  Perthshire,  reaching  to  the  height  of  3009  ^ 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  reared  ooosidmhlf 
in  altitude  over  all  the  other  hills  in  this  district,  uA 
from  its  summit  a  view  may  be  obtained  of  the  vboie 
of  Stiriingshire  and  the  Forth.  It  was  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  public  worship  of  the  Druids.  On  i!i 
top  there  is  a  small  loch. 

BKNLOBioin) ;  a  mountain  on  the  wfsteni  rstirakj 
of  Stirlingshire,  on  the  east  bank  of  Loch  Umond, 
of  a  longitudinal  shape,  and  consisting  more  of  a 
collection  and  pile  of  swelling  knolls  thnn  of  n  iopf 
hill.  It  is  divided  into  three  great  stages  hi  the  a»- 
oent  each  rising  above  the  other  to  the  U^  ^M 
has  an  elevation  of  3262  feet  above  the  le^H  u 
the  sea.  On  the  south-easten  side,  it  pranb  i 
sheer  precipice  of  about  200O  fret  Fran  the 
river  or  Rowardennan,  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
loch,  to  the  summit,  the  dtstance  is  six  milestf  i 
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enotiaaed  tsoent,  which  in  eemni  requires  three  1 
boon.  The  lower  part  of  tnb  mountauious  cluster 
h  wfU  wooded,  and  verdant,  and  the  upper  regions 
tflbid  excellent  heathy  pasture.  It  commands  a  most 
eztrasiTe  prospect  of  the  nde  of  Stirlingshire,  the 
LothJaiis,  the  Clyde,  Ayrahire,  Isle  of  Man,  hills 
of  Antrim,  aad  all  the  surrounding  Highland  terri- 
torf.  Like  BenUnrers,  this  is  one  of  Uie  botaiiical 
prdrm  of  the  HigUanda 

BocmsjE  (the  great  mountain) ;  a  conical  hill  be- 
hrixt  Lcdi  Dochart  and  Loch  Votl,  western  part  of 
Perthshire,  among  the  brses  of  Balquhidder.  It 
riffs  to  an  elevation  of  3903  feet  above  the  level  of 

thtHOL 

Bfzanei'is,  generally  supposed  to  be  the  most  lofty 
nooBtam  hi  Great  Britahi,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
wriieni  extremity  of  Inverness-shire,  immediately 
nft  of  Port  William  and  the  opening  of  the  Caledo- 
Disn  oBoal  mto  Loch  Eil.  It  rises  Scm  the  brink  of 
thf  latter  piece  of  water,  to  the  height  of  4370  feet 
In  dear  weather,  a  view  can  be  Stained  from  its 
mmiait  athwart  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
^>ootlaDd  from  sea  to  sea.  It  is  generally  enveloped 
in  a  Bomtle  of  clouds,  and  is  toilsome  in  the  ascent. 
It  comists  principally  of  a  fine  brown  porphyry,  and 
CQotauB  rrd  gianite  of  such  a  beautitul  grain,  as  to 
be  (innaiched  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Being 
clrft  in  many  places  to  the  very  base,  by  rents  and 
|ei*Wt  its  precipices  are  of  prodigious  altitude. 
One  of  them,  the  maocessible  eyrie  of  eagles,  is  nearly 
frr  tiundred  feet  perpendicular ;  and,  in  the  fissures, 
the  snow  remains  unmelted,  even  in  the  warmest 
wnthcr.  It  is  said  to  contain  veins  of  silver  and 
lf«l  Aroiuid  its  southern  base  flows  the  streamlet 
of  the  Nevis,  through  the  e\en  of  the  same  name, 
it  VIS  at  the  opening  of  Uiis  valley  that  the  mar- 
q«»  of  Montrose  achieved  the  brilliant  victory  of  In- 
iriocliy. 

BcncijiGSEf,  Levin  Augustus,  baron  of,  Russian 
nvoModer-in-chief,  bom  at  Banteln,  in  Hanover, 
lT45,#ariy  entered  into  the  Russian  service,  and  dis- 
tiopished  himself  by  great  gallantry  in  the  war  agabist 
Pohod,  under  the  empress  Catharine  1 1.  He  a^ed  a 
chief  part  in  the  oonspiiacy  of  the  palace  against  the 
nprror  Paul  I.  In  1806,  he  was  appointml  (o  com- 
mad  the  Russian  army  which  hast«ied  to  the  assis- 
tanop  of  the  Prussians ;  but,  before  his  arrival,  the 
Pnaism  were  defeated  at  Jena.  He  afterwards 
fnfht  the  muiderous  battle  of  Eylau  (next  to  that  of 
Mimok,  perhaps  the  most  bloody  in  military  history), 
ud  the  battle  of  FriedUuid.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
hf  rviirfd  to  his  estates.  In  1813,  he  led  a  Russian 
snny,  called  the  armv  of  Poland,  into  Saxony,  took 
nit  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  blockaded  Ham- 
«tf]|.  After  commanding  the  army  in  the  south  of 
RwBia,  be  faally  settled  m  his  native  country,  and 
dwd  Oct  S,  18)i6.  He  b  the  author  of  Thoughts  on 
ceitaio  Points  requisite  for  an  Oflioer  of^  Light 
CiTilfy  to  be  acquainted  with  (Riga,  1794 ;  Wiiiia, 

BcnmiGtow ;  a  post-town  in  a  county  of  the  same 
iBar,tB  Vermont,  watered  by  a  branch  of  the  Hoo- 
«dL  It  borders  on  New  York,  is  situated  in  a  good 
fc^ning  country,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade 
ukI  aaau&ctures.  The  courts  for  the  county  are 
held  altemtely  at  Bennington  and  Manchester.  On 
Mot  Anthony,  hi  this  town,  there  is  a  cave  contain- 
oig  Buy  beautiful  petrifiustions;.  Two  fiunous  battles 
vrrp  fought  here  on  the  16th  of  August,  1777,  in 
vhirh  genefal  Scarit,  at  the  head  of  1600  American 
ntlitia,  gained  a  victory  over  the  British.  Population 
in  1810,  «S9>4  ;  in  18S!0,  8485. 

Bfioio,  St,  qT  the  fiunily  of  the  counts  of  Wolden- 
Hi,  bom  at  Hildesheim,  in  lOlO,  became  (1028)  a 
liniRhctiiie  monk,  in  the  convent  of  St  Miduiei  j 


there.  Henry  IV.  (1066)  made  him  bishop  of  Misnia, 
and  ftivoured  him  by  repeated  donations  of  estates 
for  his  church.  Nevertheless,  B.  took  a  secret  part 
in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Saxon  nobles  against  the 
emperor,  for  which  reason  Henry  led  him  away 
priMmer,  when  he  passed  Misnia,  in  1075,  after  the 
battle  on  the  Unstriit.  He  was  afterwards  set  at 
liberty,  but  several  times  proved  faithless  to  the  em- 
peror. He  died  1107.  His  bones  began  by  degrees 
to  work  miracles ;  and  pope  Adrian  VI.,  after  many 
entreaties  from  the  Saxons,  as  well  as  from  tlie 
emperor  Charles  V.,  and  having  received  large  sums 
of  money,  placed  him  among  the  saints.  It  was 
thought  that  this  canonisation  would  tend  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Catholic  fiiith  hi  Saxony.  At  present, 
the  bones  of  St  Benno  are  in  the  city  of  Munidi, 
which  has  chosen  him  for  its  patron. 

Brkaksadx,  Isaac  de,  a  poet  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.,  bom,  1612,  at  Lyons-hi-Foret,  a  small  town  in 
Normandy,  wrote  for  the  stage,  and  composed  a  great 
number  of  ingenious  verses  for  the  king,  and  many 
distinguished  persons  at  court  In  the  fiilt  half  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  court,  and  the  followers  of 
the  court,  patronised  songs  of  gallantry,  rondeaux, 
triolets,  madrigab,  and  sonnets,  containing  sallies  of 
wit,  conceits,  and  efiusions  of  gallantry,  in  the 
affected  style  then  prevalent  No  one  succeeded  w 
well  in  this  art  as  B.,  who  was  therefore  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  ie  poHe  de  la  eour.  He  received 
many  pensions  for  his  performances,  and  lived  at 
great  expense.  Wearied,  at  last,  with  the  life  which 
he  led  at  court,  he  retired  to  his  country-seat,  Gen- 
tilly,  and  died  1691. 

Bevtham,  Jeremy,  a  distinguished  ^liter  on  poli- 
tics and  jurisprudence,  was  bom  in  1749.  He 
studied  English  law,  but  never  appeared  at  tlie  bor, 
being  enabled,  by  easy  circumstances,  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  literary  compositions.  He  did  not, 
however,  publish  his  chief  works  himself.  They  were 
arranged  and  translated  into  French  by  his  friend  M. 
Dumont,  and  printed  partly  in  Paris  and  partly  in 
London.  Among  them  are  TraUes  de  Legislation, 
civile  etpSnaUj  fc.  (Paris,  1802, 3  vols.),  and  Tkewie 
dee  Peinee  et  dee  tUeompeneee  (London,  1801, 2  voU.) 
B.  advocated  a  thorough  correction  of  civil  and  cri- 
minal legislation.  His  Fragments  on  Government, 
in  opposition  to  Bbckstone,  appeared  anonymously 
ui  1776,  and  with  his  name,  London,  182;S.  In 
France,  his  literary  labours  found  a  better  reception 
than  in  England  or  Germany.  A  small  pamphlet 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press  (London,  1821),  was 
addressed  by  him  to  the  Spanish  cortes,  during 
their  discussion  of  this  subject ;  and,  in  another 
(Three  Tracts  rehitive  to  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese A£birs,  London,  1821),  he  refuted  the  hlea  of 
Die  necessity  of  a  house  of  peers  in  Spain,  as  well  as 
Montesquieu's  proposition,  that  judicial  forms  are  the 
defence  of  innocence.  One  of  his  Utest  works  was 
the  Art  of  Packing  (London,  1821) ;  that  is,  of  ar- 
ranging juries  so  as  to  obtain  any  verdict  desired. 
His  previous  work,  Eeeai  tur  la  Taetique  dee  Aeeeut- 
bUee  Ugiilativeej  edited,  from  the  author's  papers,  by 
Etienne  Dumont  (C^eneva,  1815),  and  translated  into 
German,  oontauis  many  useful  observations.  His  In- 
troduction to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legisla- 
tion (London,  1823,  2  vols.),  treats  of  the  principal 
objects  of  government  in  a  profound  and  compre- 
hensive manner.  Zanobelli  has  transhited  Bentharo's 
Theory  of  Legal  Evidence  into  Italian  (Bersamo, 
1824,  2  vols.).  Among  the  earlier  works  of  B.  was 
his  Defence  of  Usury,  showing  the  Impolicy  of  the 
present  legal  Restraints  on  tlie  Terms  of  pecuniary 
Bargains  (1787).  Mr  Bentham  died  in  London, 
June  6, 1832,  leaving  his  body  to  be  dissected,  for 
the  benefit  of  science.    He  was  a  man  of  primitive 
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manners,  unblemished  cTmracter,  and  undoubted 
earnestness  in  the  cause  of  tlie  people  at  large.  He 
is  considered  the  father  of  the  Utilitarians,  or  those 
morai-political-economists,  who  view  every  thing  as 
it  is  affected  by  the  principle  of  "  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number." 

Bentivoguo,  Comelio ;  cardinal  and  poet,  bom  at 
Ferrara,  1668,  of  a  femily  tliat  held  the  hij;hest 
offices  in  the  former  republic  of  Bolo^a.  He  early 
distinguished  himself  by  his  progress  m  the  fine  arts, 
literature,  philosophy,  theology,  and  jurisprudence. 
While  at  Ferrara,  he  patronised  the  literary  institu- 
tions there.  Pope  Clement  XI.  made  him  his  domes- 
tic prelate,  and  secretary  to  ttie  apostolic  chamber, 
and  sent  him,  in  1712,  as  nuncio  to  Paris,  where, 
during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  he 
acted  an  important  part  in  the  affiiir  of  the  bull  Uni- 

genitus.  Tiie  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  after  tlie 
eath  of  Louis,  was  not  &vourably  disposed  towards 
him ;  the  pope,  tlierefore,  transfeired  him  to  Ferrara, 
and,  in  1719,  bestowed  on  him  the  hat  of  a  cardinal, 
and  employed  him  at  fii^t  in  Rome,  near  his  own 
person,  then  as  legate  a  latere  in  Romagna,  &c.  B. 
died  in  Rome,  173:^.  Poetry  had  occupied  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  learned  cardinal.  Some  sonnets 
composed  by  him  are  to  be  found  in  Gobbi's  oollec 
tion,  vol.  3,  and  in  other  collections  of  his  time. 
Under  the  name  of  Seltfoggio  Porpora^  he  translated 
the  Thebait  of  Statins  into  Italian.  He  delivered 
several  addresses  before  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  the  fine  arts.  His  discourse  in  defence  of  the 
utility  and  moral  influence  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  delivered  in  the  academy  of  design, 
at  Rome,  1707,  was  reprinted  by  the  academy  of  Uie 
Arcadians,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Prose  degliJrcadi, 

Bentivoguo,  Guy  or  Guido,  oelebrat^  as  a  car- 
dinal  and  an  historian,  was  bom  at  Ferrara,  in  1579. 
He  studied  at  Padua  with  great  reputation,  and 
afterwards,  fixing  his  residence  at  Rome,  acquired 
general  esteem  by  his  pmdence  and  integrity.  He 
was  nuncio  in  Flanders  from  1607  to  1616,  and 
afterwards  in  France  till  1621.  His  character  stood 
so  high,  that,  on  the  death  of  Urban  VIII.,  in  1644, 
he  was  generally  thought  to  be  the  most  likely  per- 
son to  succeed  him  ;  but,  on  entering  the  conclavt*, 
in  the  hottest  and  most  unhealthy  season  of  the  year, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  aged 
sixty-five  yeara.  He  liad  lived  in  a  magnificent  style, 
and  was  much  embarrassed  at  the  time  of  his  deaths 
a  circumstance  attributed  to  his  canvass  for  the 
papacy.  Cardinal  B.  was  an  able  politician,  and  his 
historiod  memoirs  are  such  as  we  should  expiect  from 
such  a  man.  The  most  valuable  of  these  are  his 
History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  Flanders,  written  in 
Italian,  and  first  published  at  Cologne,  1630,  a  trans- 
lation of  which,  by  Henry  earl  of  Monmouth,  ap- 
peared in  1654  (London,  folio);  an  Account  of 
Flanders,  during  his  legation,  also  translated  by  the 
earl  of  Monmouth  (folio,  1652) ;  his  own  Memoire  ; 
and  a  collection  of  letters,  which  are  reckoned 
among  the  best  specimens  of  epistolary  writing  in 
ttie  Italian  language  (an  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  in  1727).  All  these,  except 
the  Memoirs,  have  been  published  together  at  Paris, 
1645-1648,  folio,  and  at  Venice,  1668;  4to. 

Bbntley,  Richard,  a  celebrated  English  divine 
and  classical  scholar,  distinguished  as  a  polemical 
writer,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  was 
bom  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1662.  His 
father  is  said  to  have  been  a  blacksmith.  To  his 
mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  strong  natural  abilities, 
he  was  indebted  for  the  first  mdimeuts  of  his  educa- 
tiiMi.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  entered  St  John's 
college,  Cambridge.  In  i6H2,  he  left  the  university, 
mnd  m^came  usher  of  a  school  at  Spalding ;  and  this 


situation  he  relinquished,  in  the  foilowiog  yesr,  fat 
that  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  Dr  StiUingfleti,  drwi  U 
St  Paul's.  He  accompanied  his  pupil  to  Oxfurd. 
where  he  availed  himself  of  the  literary  tn!asiir«:s  of 
the  Bodleian  library,  in  the  prosecution  of  bis  studies. 
In  1684,  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  Cambridgr, 
and,  in  1689,  obtained  the  same  honour  at  the  sistrf 
university.  His  first  published  worit  was  a  Laiib 
epistle  to  doctor  John  Mill,  in  an  edition  of  the 
Chronicle  of  John  Malela,  which  appeared  in  169  L 
It  contained  observations  on  the  writings  of  thai 
Greek  historian,  and  displayed  so  much  gjtUuuiMl 
learning  and  critical  acumen,  as  excited  the  aangwne 
anticipations  of  classical  scholars  from  the  hitnre 
labours  of  the  author.  Dr  Stillingffeet,  haviisg 
been  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  nadr  B. 
his  chaplain,  and,  in  1692,  collated  him  to  a  prebend 
in  his  cathedral.  The  reoommendatton  of  his  pstran* 
and  of  bishop  Lloyd,  procured  him  the  bonoiir  of 
being  chosen  the  first  preacher  of  the  lecture  instko- 
ted  by  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle  for  the  defimoe 
of  Cliristianity.  The  discourses  against  atfaeiak, 
which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion,  were  pabUsbrd 
in  1694 :  they  have  since  been  often  reprinted,  and 
translated  into  several  for^^ign  languages. 

In  1693,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  royal 
library  at  St  James's— a  circumstance  w\aA  hicidr  it- 
tally  led  to  his  fomons  controversy  with  the  hon. 
Chaiies  Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of  Oireir,  reiatiTe  u» 
the  genuineness  of  the  Greek  Epistles  of  PhaJarts  an 
edition  of  which  was  published  by  the  latter,  thm  a 
student  at  Christ-church,  Oxford.  In  this  dispmr. 
Bentley  was  completely  victorious,  though  oppowd 
by  the  greatest  wits  and  critics  of  the  agtp,  indnAiff 
Pope,  Swift,  Garth,  Atterbury,  Aldrich,  Dodw«4L  anl 
Conyers  Middleton,  who  advocated  the  opinion  U 
Boyle  with  a  decree  of  warmth  and  illibenlitj  ^Aick 
appears  very  extraordinary.  But  the  motives  of  B/« 
assailants  were  various.  Swift,  in  his  Battle  of  tfa  - 
Books,  took  up  the  cudg^els  against  him  in  ddeac  * 
of  his  friend  Sir  William  Temple ;  Dr  Gaith  attack*^! 
him  probably  from  mere  wantoaneSB,  in  the  wcJ. 
known  couplet  in  his  Dispensary— 

So  diamondB  owe  a  lustre  to  tkeir  foil. 
And  to  a  Bentlejf  'tie  we  owe  a  B^^ 

Some  were  actuated  by  personal  oonsidetBtitK% 
among  whom  was  Conyera  Middlelon,  whose  ^vr- 
severing  hostility  to  B.,  during  a  long  series  of  yesrs 
seems  to  have  originated  from  the  latter  iMving 
applied  to  the  former,  when  a  young  student  in  thr 
miiveraity,  the  contemptuous  epiuiet  of  fiddUur 
Conyera,  because  he  played  on  the  violin.  It  do»  du 
appear  who  was  the  autlior  of  a  punning  caroi- 
ture,  which  was  produced  on  this  occasion,  repre^rnt- 
hig  B.  about  to  be  thrust  into  the  ^mztn  hmU  of  Ph»- 
laris,  and  exclaiming,  "  I  bad  rather  be  rvtuted  than 
Boyled.'*  In  1699,  B.,  who  had  three  years  brfore 
been  created  D.  D.,  published  his  DissrftBtian  «n 
the  Epistles  of  Phalpris,  in  which  he  astisfrctDrdy 
proved  that  they  were  not  the  conspositkinB  of  xh*' 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  lived  more  than  fire  cn^ 
turies  l>efure  the  CItfistian  era,  but  were  vriltiii  by 
some  sophist,  under  the  borrowed  name  of  PAe/erw, 
in  the  declining  age  of  Greek  literature. 

Soon  after  this  publication,  doctor  B.  was  prewlH 
by  the  crown  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity  rtA^^^ 
Cambridge,  worth  neariy  i^lCXX)  a  ycnr.  tie  now 
resigned  the  prebend  of  Worcester,  and,  in  1701 « w%\ 
collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely.  His  coodiict  a« 
head  of  the  college  gave  rise  to  accnsntions  aniD« 
him  from  the  vice-master  and  some  of  the  frUow 
who,  among  various  offences,  chaiged  htm  vith  > 
beszling  the  college  money.  The  contest  mi  n 
protracted,  and  occasioned  a  lawsuit^  which  «as  «^- 
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cided  in  the  doctor's  fiivoor,  about  twenty  years  afler. 
Id  1711,  he  published  an  edition  of  Horace,  at  Cam- 
Lridj^e,  in  4U>,  which  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  ; 
lod,  in  1713,  appeared  his  remarks  on  CoUins's  Dis- 
cmne  on  Free-thinking,  under  the  fonn  of  a  Letter 
to  F.  H.  [Francis  Hare]  D.  D.,  by  PhUeleutherus 
LipiieDsb.  He  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  t\\- 
vioity  in  1716,  and,  in  the  same  year,  issued  proposals 
ibr  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament— an  under- 
tiking  for  which  he  was  admirably  qualified,  but 
which  be  was  prevented  from  ezecutinff,  in  con. 
seqarace  of  the  animadversions  of  his  determined 
adrenary,  Middleton.  In  1717,  Geoi^  1.,  visiting 
the  oniversity,  nominated  by  mandate,  as  is  usual  on 
neb  occasions,  several  persons  for  the  doctor's  degree 
in  divinity.  It  was  the  duty  of  B.,  as  professor,  to 
peiionn  the  ceremony  called  ereatkm  ;  previous  to 
which  be  made  a  demand  of  four  guinras  fit>m  each 
candidate  beyond  the  usual  Sees,  absolutely  refusing 
toaeete  any  doctor  without  payment.  Some  sub- 
Bktfd;  but  others,  among  whom  was  Middleton, 
withstood  the  demand,  and  commenced  a  prosecution 
tfiinst  the  professor  before  the  vice-chancellor,  who, 
(vcidiBg  in  favour  of  the  complainants,  irst  suspend- 
ed  B.,  and  subsequently  degraded  him  from  his  ho- 
Bours,  rights,  and  oflices  in  the  university.  These 
proowdiogB  were,  after  considerable  litigation,  an- 
Boiled  by  the  couit  of  king's  bench ;  and  the  doctor, 
n  1728,  was  restored  to  all  bis  fonner  honours  and 
naolunents.  In  1726,  he  published  an  edition  of 
Tnrnoe  and  Phaadrus ;  and  his  notes  on  the  comedies 
of  the  former  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  bishop 
Hare,  on  the  metres  of  Terence,  which  provoked  the 
■reutic  obiervation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  **  two 
difniird  clergymen,  instead  of  minding  their  duty, 
had  &llcn  out  about  a  play-book."  The  last  work  of 
dodor  B.  was  an  ediUon  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
vith  conjectural  emendations,  which  appeared  in 
1732.  This  added  nothing  to  his  reputation,  and 
■Bjr,  io  one  wofd,  be  charaoeriied  as  a  fiiilure.  He 
d«d  at  the  master's  lodge  at  Trinity,  July  14,  1742, 
Md  was  interred  in  the  college  diapel.  As  a  scholar 
«rf  a  critic,  B.  was  very  distinguished.  The  best 
oifimed  of  his  opponents  respected  his  talents,  while 
^  were  loading  him  with  classical  abuse,  which  he 
did  Bot  &il  to  return  with  interest.  Now  that  the 
pirjvdiccs,  excited  apparently  by  his  personal  con- 
duct, have  subsided,  his  pre-eminence  in  that  species 
ofliteiature  which  he  cultivated,  is  universally  ac- 
kiwiHiged.  The  celebrated  German  phUologist 
^'  A.  Wolf  wrote  an  excellent  biography  of  B.  in  the 
^MJRte,  vol.  I,  Berlin. 

BmwTVtt  or  Bin  Uaisr,  a  mountaih  in  the  parish 
of  Kdtrani,  Ross-shire,  hitherto  understood  to  be  tlie 
"ivood,  as  to  height,  in  Britain.  This  hill,  from  its 
lying  bi  the  midst  of  a  mountainous  region,  and  being 
■Bthrr  bulky  than  conical  in  shape,  does  not  seem 
Hvly  10  much  elevated  as  Ben  Nevis,  which  has  the 
kinuitage  of  starting  straight  up  from  a  plain  by  the 
^•ihwfc  Such,  nevertheless,  is  the  grwit height  of 
I'*^>«yvis,  that  it  is  quite  conspicuous,  even  from  the 
^«i»on  of  Inverness,  where  it  looks  like  a  larve 
%-«Mr,  placed  amidst  a  multitude  of  corn-stacks  m 
»  ^n-yaid.  The  top  of  Benwyvis  was  never  known 
<o  br  Ine  of  snow  till  the  singularly  hot  summer  of 
^W,  vhen  at  length  the  ancient  ice,  that  had  been 
^^■ting  upon  it  from  time  immemorial,  was  all  clear, 
ftltwsjr. 

BsxBDc  Acid  is  obtained  by  the  application  of  a 
•odnatehMt  to  the  balsam  of  Peru:  it  rises  in  va- 
P<"ff  and  ooodensea  in  slender  prisms,  which  are 
Jttte  and  briUiaot  It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour, 
^hfn  b«aied  on  burning  fuel,  it  inihiroes  and  bums 
v^  a  clear  yellow  light  It  unites  with  alkalies  and 
<>tbs,  forming  aUts  called  bensoaies,  which  are  un- 


important, except  the  bensoate  of  iron,  which,  from 
its  insolubility,  affords  a  convenient  means  of  separ- 
ating  iron  from  its  solutions,  so  as  to  ascertain  its 
quantity,  and  also  of  obtaining  it  free  from  manganese, 
which  forms  with  the  acid  a  soluble  salt.  See  Senzoitu 

Benzoin  is  a  solid,  fragile,  vegetable  substance,  of 
a  reddish-brown  colour.  In  commerce,  two  varieties 
are  distinguished,  vis.  the  common  and  the  amygda- 
loidal ;  the  latter  containing  whitish  tears,  of  an  al- 
mond shajpe,  diffused  through  its  substance.  It  is 
imported  from  Sumatra,  Siam,  and  Java,  and  is  found, 
also,  in  South  America.  Bensoin  is  obtained  from 
the  tree  called  siyrax  benzoin^  and  perhaps  from  some 
others.  On  making  incisions  into  the  bark,  it  flows 
out  in  the  form  of  a  balsamic  juice,  having  a  pungent 
taste,  and  an  agreeable  odour.  The  pure  balsam 
consists  of  two  prmdpal  substances,  vis.  a  resin,  and 
a  peculiar  acid  termed  benzoicj  (q.  v.),  which  is  pro- 
cured from  tJie  mass  by  sublimation.  It  is  soluble  in 
water.  This  acid  is  found,  also,  as  a  omstituent  prin- 
ciple in  storax  and  the  balsams  of  Tolu  and  Peru  : 
it  exists  in  the  urine  of  cows,  camels,  and  even  of 
young  children.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  a  crystalline 
form  on  the  pods  of  the  vanilla.  Benioin  is  not  so- 
luble in  water,  but  is  readUy  dissolved  in  alcohol,  by 
the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  The  tincture  thus  made  is 
used  in  pharmacy.  A  small  quantity  of  this  tincture, 
dropped  into  water,  forms  a  white,  milky  fluid,  which 
is  used  in  France  as  a  cosmetic,  under  the  name  of 
hit  virginal.  The  gum  is  a  principal  ingredient  of 
the  common  court  pbster.  The  acid,  as  well  as  the 
gum,  is  employed  in  medicine :  they  are  stimulating, 
and  act  more  particularly  upon  the  pulmonary  system  ; 
whence  they  are  used  in  asthma  and  chronic  catarrli. 

Bnums ;  the  name  of  a  people  spread  over  near- 
ly the  whole  of  Northern  Africa.  From  their  name 
the  appellation  of  Barbmry  is  derived.  (See  Barbafy 
States.)  They  are  considered  the  most  ancient  inlia- 
bitants  of  that  country.  Their  di^rent  tribes  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  space  intervening  between 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  confines  of  Egypt , 
but  the  different  branches  of  mount  Atlas  are  llieir 
principal  abode ;  while  to  the  south  they  are  bound- 
ed by  the  Negro  states  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Sa- 
hara, or  Desert  M.  Roset,  in  his  Voyage  dans  la 
lUgence  d'Alger,  (Paris,  1833),  thus  describes  tliem. 
The  Berbers  are  about  tlie  middle  height;  their 
complexion  is  brown,  and  sometimes  almost  black, 
with  brown  and  glossy  hair.  They  are  thin,  but 
extremely  strong  and  robust  Their  bodies  are 
beautifully  formed,  and  there  is  an  elegance  in  their 
attitudes  only  to  be  found  in  antique  statues.  The 
head  of  the  Berber  is  rounder  than  that  of  the  Arab, 
and  the  features  shorter,  but  of  an  equally  marked 
character,  although  the  fine  aquiline  nose,  so  common 
among  the  latter,  is  not  often  seen  among  the  Ber- 
ben.  There  is  in  their  countenances  an  expression 
of  savageness,  and  even  of  cruelty ;  but  ttiey  are 
active,  and  extremely  intelligent ;  and  Schfleller,  who 
had  several  in  his  service  during  his  stay  at  Algiera, 
states,  that  they  are  of  a  sociable  temper,  ana  <*n- 
dowed  with  good  natural  capacity.  The  language  of 
the  Berbers  has  no  connexion  with  any  other  known 
tongue ;  such  of  these  people  as  inhabit  the  northern 
side  of  the  little  Atlas,  and  often  mingle  with  the 
Arabs,  speak  or  understand  Arabic;  but  those  who 
dwell  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains  understand  no 
other  language  tlian  their  own.  Many  of  them  are 
often  seen  at  Algiers,  who  do  not  speak  a  word  of 
Arabic.  In  this  city  they  are  termed  Bedouins,  a 
name  given  to  all  the  tribes  who  dwell  in  tents  or 
temporary  huts. 

The  Berben  often  leave  their  mountains  to  plun- 
der travelere  on  the  plain  ;  and  when  they  know  a 
caravan  is  to  pass,  they  assemble  in  great  numbera 
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to  attack  it.  Ttiey  dwell  in  huts,  consisting  of  a  few 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  with  reeds  or  small 
branches  of  trees  tied  to  them,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  day  mixed  with  a  little  straw.  Some  of  their 
huts  are  built  with  rough  stones,  arranged  mth  much 
arL     These  dwellings  are  rectanffiuar,  with  two 

Sable  ends,  and  are  covered  with  &atch  or  reeds ; 
ley  are  seldom  more  than  ten  feet  high,  and  are 
entered  by  a  low  and  nanow  door,  which  ^uts  very 
close;  the  windows  are  small  holes  in  the  sides,  a 
very  few  of  which  are  adorned  with  a  piece  of  glass. 
These  huts  are  never  built  so  as  to  form  villages,  but 
are  to  be  seen  together  in  little  groups,  scattered 
about  in  the  valleys,  and  upon  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. At  Beni-Menad,  Sumata,  and  some  other 
places,  the  huts  of  the  Berbers  are  built  in  the  midst 
of  thickets,  with  scarcely  any  portion  of  cultivated 
soil  round  tiiem ;  but  in  the  mountains  of  Beni-Saki, 
and  Beni-Meissera,  each  group  of  huts  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  plantation,  containing  all  kinds  of 
trees,  with  a  portion  of  ground  laid  out  as  a  kitchen 
garden. 

Although  the  Berbers  have  always  lived  in  a  state 
of  barbarous  ignorance,  and  have  had  but  little  con^ 
flexion  with  civilised  nations,  they  are  a  remarkably 
industrious  people.  By  worlcing  the  mines  in  their 
own  mountains,  they  produce  l«id,  copper,  and  iron. 
With  the  lead  they  manufacture  bullets  for  war  and 
the  chase ;  and  with  the  copper,  ornaments  for  their 
women.  It  is  even  said  that  they  work  gold  and 
silver ;  and  it  is  true  that  their  .weapons  are  often 
ornamented  with  plates  of  silver ;  they  also  make  an 
immense  quantity  of  base  silver  coin,  which  they 
circulate  at  Algiers,  and  in  other  towns. 

After  converting  their  iron  ore  into  mailable 
metal,  they  manufacture  gun-barrels,  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  many  ruoely  formed  utensils,  which 
they  sell  to  the  Moors  and  Arabs.  They  understand 
the  manu&cture  of  steel,  from  which  they  make 
knives,  swoids,  and  other  sharp  instruments,  not  very 
eleeant  in  form,  but  of  good  quality.  They  likewise 
make  gimpowder  for  their  own  use,  but  they  sell 
none  :  this  powder  is  much  superior  to  that  made  at 
Algiers.  One  of  ttieir  articles  of  commerce  is  a 
species  of  black  soap,  which  they  make  with  olive 
oil,  and  soda  obtained  from  sea-weed.— The  tribes 
inliabiting  the  borders  of  tlie  plain  and  some  of  the 
great  \'alleys,  breed  sheep  ana  cattle  ui  considerable 
numbers.  Their  sheep  are  small,  and  yield  very 
little  wool.  They  have,  likewise,  niunerous  herds 
of  goats,  which  supply  them  with  milk,  and  of  the 
flesh  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  Their  cows  and 
oxen  are  of  a  small  species,  but  their  asses  and  mules 
are  the  best  in  all  Barbary,  and  are  much  esteemed 
by  the  Algerines. 

In  their  political  state  they  are  divided  into  tribes, 
each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  scheik,  as  among  the 
Arabs.  There  are  patrician  &milies  in  each  tribe. 
Several  tribes  often  unite  under  the  government  of  a 
chief  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  courage,  and 
whom  they  term  a  scheik-sabo.  A  great  number 
of  the  Berber  tribes,  inhabiting  the  provinces  of 
Algiers  and  Titterie,  obeyed  a  scheik-iabo  named 
Benaahmum,  a  man  of  great  renown  as  a  wairior, 
and  who  did  much  harm  to  the  French  army  after 
the  capture  of  Algiers.  (For  further  information  re- 
specting the  Berbers,  see  Lyon's  Travelt  in  Northern 
Jt/ricOf  Langle's  translation  of  Homemann^t  Travels 
m  Africa^  and  almost  all  the  works  which  treat  of 
the  north  of  Africa.)  It  appears  from  the  Berber 
language,  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Canary 
islands  were  of  the  Berber  race. 

BsRBicK ;  a  district  of  Guiana,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Dutch,  but  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1814  ; 
watered  by  the  river  Berbioe,  the  Canje,  and  others. 


It  extends  from  Abarry  creek,  on  the  wot,  to  Goor- 
antine  river  on  the  east,  along  the  coast,  about  160 
miles.  The  towns  are  New  Amsteidam«  the  capiul, 
or  Fort  Nassau,  and  Old  AmsteRbm.  The  ptwliie- 
tions  are  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  co^e,  ooooa,  and 
tobacco.  The  coast  is  marshy  and  the  air  damp. 
Population,  in  1815,  29,959;  of  whom  550  wtrc 
whites,  240  people  of  colour,  and  25,169  slaTts. 

BsBCHTnGADEN ;  a  market-town  in  Che  Sakbar^ 
Alps,  in  the  kingd(Hn  of  Bavaria,  with  3000  lohibi- 
tants ;  famous  for  the  salt  mines  in  its  neighboor- 
hood,  the  salt-work  Fmuenreith,  and  the  aqoednets 
which  conduct  the  salt  water  to  the  works  calird 
ReicAenAall.  The  rock-«alt  does  not  appear  here  in 
large,  solid  masses,  but  in  small  pieces  mixed  with 
clay.  Fresh  water  is  let  into  the  mines,  and,  having 
been  saturated  with  salt,  is  carried  into  large  reser- 
voirs, from  which,  at  the  works  of  FmienmUi, 
130^000  cwt.  of  salt  are  annually  obtained.  A  iMrfr 
part  of  the  water  is  conducted  to  ReichenhaU.  At 
this  pkioe  a  lai^ge  salt-spring  was  diBCoveted  m  161  a, 
and,  on  account  of  a  deficiency  in  wood  requited  in 
the  preparation  of  the  salt,  the  water  was  osmrejrd, 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  to  Tiaunstein,  twf^oty  nik-s 
distant.  Another  aqueduct,  thirty-five  miles  loeg, 
liom  Reichenhall  to  Rosenheim,  was  oooplcted  ki 
1809,  and,  in  1817,  these  were  again  brought  imo 
communication  with  B.  m  a  most  admiiable  wmv. 
The  first  machine,  which  raises  the  brine  ooniBc 
ftom  B.  fifty  feet  high,  is  near  this  place.  Frwii 
hence,  it  runs  in  pipes  3500  feet,  ^ith  a  &U  of  aert- c- 
teen  feet  only,  into  the  second  reservoir.  A  bydrmu 
lie  machine,  invented  by  van  ReicfaenbaGh,  here  Mii> 
the  salt  water  311  feet  high,  in  iron  pipes  934  fert 
long.  The  water  then  runs  in  pipes  7480  fed,  viUi 
thirty-seven  feet  fell,  to  a  valley,  over  whkh  it  i» 
led  in  iron  pipes,  1225  feet  long,  and,  after  raoDing 
12,073  feet  farther,  it  fiills  into  the  third  rrsenoir. 
Here  is  a  second  hydraulic  machine,  which  lifts  ibe 
water  to  a  perpendicular  height  of  1218  feet,  in 
pipes  3506  feet  long ;  and  hence  it  flows,  in  pipei 
73,000  feet  long,  to  Reichenhall.  The  pipes  nmniog 
from  B.  to  Reichenhall  amount  to  104,140  fed. 
From  Reichenhall  to  Siegsdorf  there  is  but  one  aqnr- 
duct  for  the  salt  water  intended  for  Tiamistein  a»i 
Rosenheim,  94,800  feet  long.  Fhim  Siegsdorf  in 
Tnunstein  the  brine  flows  without  an  aqueduct,  la 
Traunstein,  140,000  cwt.  are  annually  prodoerd. 
The  other  part  of  the  brine  flows  in  pipes,  TSiUXi 
feet  long,  to  Rosenheim,  which  produces  smnailv 
180,000  cwt.  of  salt.  The  water  required  to  wot  k 
the  numerous  machines  is  brought  from  places  mau) 
of  which  are  16-10,000  feet  distant. 

Bbrchtold,  Leopold,  count,  was  born  in  1758,  and 
devoted  his  life  to  the  relief  of  the  wretched,  lie 
spent  thirteen  years  in  traveling  through  Enrafir, 
and  four  in  traveling  through  Asia  ani  AfiricB,  ut 
assuage  human  misery.  The  results  of  his  experi- 
ence are  contained  in  his  Essay  to  direct  and  extmd 
the  Inquiries  of  patriot  Tmvelers  (London,  17ti9,  Ti 
vols.)  He  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  the  mrans  4if 
reforming  the  police,  which  he  caused  to  be  prtncrd 
in  different  European  countries,  at  his  own  expes^, 
and  to  be  distriWed  gratis.  His  prise  q[nesuam 
gave  rise  to  many  pamphlets  and  treatises  on  the 
means  of  saving  the  drowned  and  seeminglT  dmd. 
He  offered  a  prise  of  1000  florins  for  the  Stst  trra- 
tise  on  beneficent  institutions,  and  was  himself  th> 
fotuider  of  many.  From  1795  to  1797,  he  Cravei«^ 
through  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey,  chiciy  u^r 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  rat-ages  of  Uw 
plague.  At  a  later  period,  he  was  engagnl  in  uak- 
iiig  vaccination  more  extensively  kno^n.  Porinc 
the  fiimine  that  raged  in  the  Riesengelringe  (Gm*  * 
mountains),  from  lw)5  to  180G,  he  procuraTeorB  ai>i 
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Uie  puaoe  BuchlowiU  on  his  eitate  Buchiau  in  Mch 
nm,  at  an  bospttal  for  the  sick  and  wounded  Aus- 
trian  loldipn.  Here  this  patriot  and  philanthropist 
vu  earned  off  by  a  oontagioos  nervous  fever,  July 
^,1609.    ^ 

BncT ;  a  village  on  the  Seine,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Mame,  in  the  neiffhbourfaood  of  Paris.  The 
Pwisiui  wine  merchants  have  here  their  stores  of 
vine,  wine-vinegar,  distilled  liquors,  &c. ;  so  that 
the  iotefooune  with  B.  and  the  capital  is  ex- 
trnne ly  active.  It  is  increased  also  by  several  im- 
portant tanneries,  sugar  refineries,  and  paper-mills. 
A  large  palace,  Le  f^and  Bercy,  was  built  oy  Levau 
at  the  close  of  the  ITth  centiny.  The  park  which 
belongs  to  it,  containing  900  acres,  was  planted  by 
Lenotre. 

BBasAKS,  in  ancient  church  history,  the  inhabitants 
of  Bensa.  They  are  highly  commended  in  scripture 
lor  their  ready  reception  of  the  gospel,  upon  a  fair  and 
iopaitial  examination  of  its  agreement  with  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies.  Sopater,  a  Berean,  attended 
tlie  apostle  Paul  to  Asia.  Acts  xvii.  10-13,  and  xx.  4. 

BeretmM,  in  modem  church  history,  a  sect  of  pro- 
tfitant  dissenten  from  the  church  of  Scotland,  who 
tike  their  title  from,  and  profess  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  ancient  Bereans,  in  bailding  their  system 
ofikith  and  practice  upon  the  scriptures  alone,  with- 
out r^iaid  to  any  human  authority  whatever. 

The  Bemns  agree  with  the  great  majority  of 
Chrisdaas,  both  Protestants  and  Cauolics,  respecting 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  they  hold  as  a 
findaaiental  aitide  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  they 
abo  agree  in  a  great  measure  with  the  professed 
priodpies  of  both  our  established  churches  respecUng 
pRdeatination  and  election,  though  they  allege  that 
ihne  doctrines  are  not  consistently  taught  in  either 
dnirch.  But  they  difier  from  the  majority  of  all 
tects  of  Christians  m  various  other  important  paiticu- 
lart.    Snchas, 

1.  RespecUng  our  knowledge  of  the  Deity.  Upon 
thi»  mbject,  th^  say,  that  the  mi^rity  of  professed 
C'briitans  stumble  at  the  very  thresholdof  revelation ; 
aad,  by  admitting  the  doctrine  of  natural  religion, 
naUnl  conscience,  natural  notices,  &c.,  not  founded 
QpQO  revelation,  or  derived  firom  it  by  tradition,  tliey 
riff  up  the  cause  of  Christianity  at  once  to  the  infi- 
orb;  who  may  justly  argue,  as  Mr  Paine  in  fret  does 
in  his  Age  of  Reason,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any 
levelation  or  word  of  God,  if  man  now  can  discover 
hit  nature  and  perfections  from  his  works  alone.  But 
Uiia^  the  Bemuis  argue,  is  beyond  the  natural  powers 
of  httoan  reason ;  and  therefore  our  knowledge  of 
God  is  from  revelation  alone ;  and  that  without  reve- 
latioo  aan  would  never  have  entertained  an  idea  of 

2.  With  regard  to  fiiith  in  Christ,  and  assurance 
«f  alvatnn  through  his  merits,  they  differ  from 
•liMM  all  other  sects  whatsoever.  These  they 
ivckon  insf|»fable,  or  rather  the  same;  because, 
Um7  argue,  God  hath  expressly  declared,  «<  He  that 
MieTrUi  shall  be  saved  ;**  and  therefore  it  is  not 


odv  sbsord,  but  impious,  and  in  a  manner  calling 
Ood  a  liar,  for  a  man  to  say,  **  I  believe  the  gnspel, 
Ittt  have  dottbu  nevertheless  of  my  own  salvation.*' 
With  regard  to  the  various  distinctions  and  definitions 
that  have  been  given  of  different  kinds  of  frith,  they 
tritw,  that  **  tSfre  is  nothing  incomprehensible  or 
micure  in  the  meaning  of  this  vrord  as  used  in  scrip- 
(wt ;  bat  thai  as  frith,  when  applied  to  human  tesU- 
iMoy,  sigiuies  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  mere 
"aple  fiiief  of  that  testimony  as  true,  upon  the 
ftixhority  of  the  testifier;  so, when  applied  to  the 
leitiBony  of  God,  it  signifies  precisely  the  belief  of 
his  tcrtlBOBy,  and  rewng  ufxm  his  veredty  alone, 


without  any  kind  of  collateral  support  from  concur- 
rence of  any  other  evidence  or  testimony  whate^-er." 
And  they  insist,  that  as  fUith  is  the^ift  of  God  alone, 
so  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ^ven  is  as  conscious  of 
possessing  it,  as  the  being  to  whom  Gud  gives  life  is 
of  being  Slive ;  and  therdbre  he  entertams  no  doubts 
either  of  his  fiuth  or  his  consequent  salvation  throuah 
the  merits  of  Christ,  who  died  and  rose  again  for 
that  purpose.  In  a  word,  they  arvue  that  Uie  gos- 
pel vrould  not  be  what  it  is  held  forth  to  be,  **  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy,**  if  it  did  not  bring  full  personal 
assurance  of  eternal  salvation  to  the  believer :  which 
assurance,  they  insist,  "  is  the  present  in&llible  pri- 
vilege and  portion  of  every  individual  believer  of  the 
gos^. 

3.  Consistently  with  the  above  definition  of  frith, 
they  say,  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
has  alarmed  and  puuled  so  many  in  all  ages,  is 
nothing  else  but  unbelief;  and  that  the  expression, 
that  ^  it  shall  not  be  foi^ven,  neither  in  this  worid 
nor  that  which  is  to  come,"  means  only,  that  a  person 
dying  in  hifidelity  vrould  not  be  forgiven,  neither  un- 
der Uie  former  dispensation  by  Moses  (the  then  pre- 
sent diffiensation,  kingdom,  or  government  of  God), 
nor  under  the  gospel  aispensation,  which,  in  respect 
of  the  Mosaic,  was  a  kiiid  of  future  world  or  king- 
dom to  come. 

4.  The  Bereans  interpret  a  great  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies,  and  in  particular  the  whole  ot 
the  Psalms,  excepting  such  as  are  merely  historical 
or  laudatory,  to  be  typical  or  prophetical  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  sufferings,  atonement,  mediation,  and  king- 
dom :  and  they  esteem  it  a  gross  perversion  of  these 
psalms  and  prophecies  to  apply  them  to  the  experi- 
ences of  private  Christians.  In  proof  of  this,  they  not 
only  urge  the  words  of  the  apome,  that  **  iio  prophe- 
cy is  of  any  private  interpretation,''  but  they  insist 
that  the  whole  of  the  quotations  from  the  ancient 
prophecies  in  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly 
those  from  the  Psalms,  are  expressly  applied  to 
Christ  In  this  opinion  many  other  dasses  or  Protes- 
tants agree  with  them. 

5.  Of  the  absolute  aU-superintending  sovereignty 
of  the  Almighty,  the  Bereans  entertain  the  hi(^est 
ideas,  as  wefi  as  of  the  uninterrupted  exertion  thereof 
over  all  works  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  however 
unsearchable  by  his  creatures.  "  A  God  without 
election  (they  argue),  or  choice  in  all  his  works,  is  a 
god  without  existence— a  mere  idol— a  nonentity. 
And  to  deny  God's  election,  purpose,  and  express 
will  ui  all  his  works,  is  to  make  hhn  inferior  to  our. 
selves."  For  frrther  particulars  respecting  the  Ber- 
ean doctrines,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  works 
of  Messrs  Barclay,  Nicd,  Brooksbank,  &c.  Their 
mode  of  practice  and  church  government  has  little 
that  is  different  from  many  other  dissenting  sects. 

BsRiNGAaras,  or  BxanioBa,  of  Tours,  a  teacher  in 
the  philosophical  school  in  that  dty,  and,  in  1040, 
archdeacon  of  Angers,  is  renowned  for  his  philoso- 
phical acuteness  as  one  of  the  scholastic  writers,  and 
also  for  the  boldness  with  which,  in  1050,  he  declared 
himself  against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
and  for  his  consequent  persecutions.  He  was  several 
times  compelled  to  recant,  but  always  returned  to 
the  same  opinion,  that  the  bread  in  the  Lord's  supper 
is  merely  a  symbol  of  the  body  of  Christ,  in  which 
he  agreed  with  the  Scotsman  John  Erigena  (called 
Scoius),  The  Catholics  ranked  him  amonc  the  most 
dangerous  heretics.  He  was  treated  wiw  forbear- 
ance by  Gregory  VII.,  but  the  sdiolastlcs  belongin|p 
to  the  party  of  the  great  l^anfranc,  archbishop  S 
Canterbury,  were  irritated  agahast  him^  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  he  retired  to  the  isle  of  St  Gosmas,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tours,  in  the  year  1080,  where  he 
doMd  his  life  at  a  great  age,  in  pious  exercises 
at— T 
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(1088).  On  Uie  liistory  of  this  controversy,  which 
has  been  very  much  misrepresented  by  the  Benedic- 
tines, new  light  has  been  shed  by  Lessinf,  in  his 
Berengar  (1770),  and  by  Staodiin,  who  has  likewise 
published  the  work  of  B.  against  Lanfranc.  This  B. 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Peter  Berenger  of 
Poitiers,  who  wrote  a  defence  of  his  instructor 
Abelard. 

BKRBmoRST,  Fnmds  Leopold  von;  one  of  the 
first  of  the  writers  by  whom  the  militaiy  art  has  been 
founded  on  clear  and  certain  principles.  He  was  a 
natural  son  of  prince  Le<^la  of  Dessau,  and  was 
bom  in  1733.  In  1760,  he  became  the  adjutant  of 
Frederic  11.  After  the  seven  years*  war,  he  lived  at 
Dessau.     He  died  in  1814. 

BsBBncE  {Greeks  a  bringer  of  victory).  1.  This 
was  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Mithridates  the  Great, 
king  of  Pontus.  Her  husband,  when  vanquished  by 
Luoillus,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  (about 
the  year  71  B.  C),  lest  she  should  fiill  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Monima,  his  other  wife,  and 
his  two  sisters,  Rozana  and  Statira,  experienced  the 
same  fete.^S.  The  wife  of  Herod,  brother  to  the 
great  Agrippa,  her  father,  at  whose  request  Herod 
was  nuufe  king  of  Chalcis,  by  the  emperor  Claudius, 
but  soon  died.  In  spite  of  her  dissolute  life,  she  in- 
sinuated herself  into  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus.  The  latter  was,  at  one 
time,  on  the  point  of  marrying  her.— 3.  The  wife  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  lovea  her  husband  with  rare 
tenderness,  aiu,  when  he  went  to  war  in  Syria,  made 
a  TOW  to  devote  her  beautiful  hair  to  the  gods,  if  he 
returned  safe.  Upon  his  return,  B.  pemrmed  her 
vow  in  the  temple  of  Venus.  Soon  after,  the  hair 
was  missed,  and  the  astronomer  Conon  of  Samos  de- 
clared that  the  gods  had  transferred  it  to  the  skies  as 
a  constellation.  From  this  circumstance,  the  seven 
stars  near  the  tail  of  the  Lion  are  culled  coma 
Berenices  (the  hair  of  Berenice). 

Berezina;  a  river  in  the  Russian  province  of 
Minsk,  rendered  famous  by  the  passage  or  the  French 
army  under  Napoleon,  Nov.  86  and  27, 1812.  Admi- 
ral Tschitschakoff;  with  the  Moldavian  army,  forced 
his  way  from  the  south,  to  join  the  main  army,  which, 
after  Boriioff  had  been  retaken,  was  to  assist  the 
army  led  by  Witgenstein  from  the  Dwina,  and,  in 
this  manner,  cut  off  Napoleon  fh>m  the  Vistula. 
Napoleon  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  make  the  great- 
est effiMts,  notwithstanding  immense  difficulties  occa- 
sioned hf  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  climate,  and 
the  critical  situation  of  his  troops,  to  reach  Minsk, 
or,,  at  least,  the  B.,  and  to  pass  it  earlier  than  the 
Russians.  To  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  sacri- 
fice a  grrat  part  of  the  baggage  and  artillerv,  Nov. 
25.  After  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Moldavian 
army  had  been  repelled  to  Borizoff;  by  Oudinot,  and 
the  bridge  there  burnt  by  them,  early  in  the  morning 
of  Nov.  26,  two  bridges  were  built  near  Sembin,  about 
two  miles  above  Boriioff,  an  undertaking  the  more 
difficult,  because  both  banks  of  the  river  were  bor- 
dered by  extensive  morasses,  covered,  like  the  river 
Itself,  with  ice  not  sufficiently  strong  to  affijrd  pas- 
sage to  the  army,  while  other  passes  were  already 
threatened  by  the  Russians.  Scarcely  had  a  few 
corps  effected  their  passage,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  army,  unarmed  and  in  oonfiisioo,  rodied  in 
crowds  upon  the  bridges.  Discipline  had  long  before . 
disappeared.  The  confusion  increased  with  every 
minute.  Those  who  could  not  hope  to  escape  over 
the  bridges  sought  their  safety  oo  the  floating  ice  of 
the  Beretina,  where  most  of  them  perishet^  whfle 
many  others  were  crowded  into  the  river  by  their 
comrades.  In  this  fatal  retreat,  the  duke  of  Reggio 
(Oudinot)  led  the  advanced  guard,  with  the  Poles 
under  Dombrowsky  in  front;  the  rear  guard  was 


formed  by  the  corps  of  the  duke  off  BeUmou  Nov. 
27,  at  noon,  the  dear.bousht  end  was  gained,  and 
the  army,  leaving  the  roaa  to  Minsk,  took  UiBt  of 
Wilna  to  Warsaw,  with  the  hope  of  providing  for 
their  necessities  hi  Wihia-^Besides  the  multiCiidn 
who  were  obliged  to  remain  beyond  the  B.,  tlie 
division  of  Partouneauz,  which  formed  the  mr  goaid, 
was  also  losL  It  was  intrusted  with  ttie  charge  of 
burning  the  bridges  in  its  rear,  but  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Acoordingto  the  Fkcnch  bollix 
this,  only  a  detachment  of  2000  men,  who  mimed 
their  way,  was  taken ;  aoooiding  to  the  RnsaiBB  ac- 
counts, the  whole  corps,  7600  men  and  five  mBotnUa. 

Bebo  ;  a  duchy  of  Germany ;  bonoded  on  the 
north  by  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  oo  the  caat  hj  the 
county  of  Mark  and  Westphalia,  on  the  sooth  K^  the 
Westerwald,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Rhine.  It  be- 
longed, formerly,  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  bat  has 
been  included,  since  1816,  hi  the  graod-dncfay  of  thm 
Lower  Rhine,  which  belongs  to  PnisBi&.  It  oontaiBS 
1188  square  miles,  with  98S/)00  mhabituita.  IWn 
are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  quiduilver ;  bat 
the  principal  objects  of  attention  are  Che  noaofre- 
tures,  which  render  it  one  of  the  most  papokaa  and 
flourishing  countries  ui  Geraiany :  of  these,  the  prin- 
cipal are  iron,  steel,  linen,  woolen,  oottooy  and  sflk. 
The  extent  of  the  manufactures  of  B.  i^  in  a  mu 
measure,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  skilfbl  watban 
whom  Uie  fury  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  war  against 
the  Netherlands,  forced  to  leave  their  cuontry.  Tl*e 
richest  fled  to  London  and  Hamboi^,  tlie  poonv 
sort,  which  included  a  great  proportioa  of  tlie  mami- 
&cturers,  to  the  neighbouring  Berg.  At  a  Jater 
period,  when  Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  edict  ef 
Nantes,  many  of  the  most  industrious  of  the  Fbesrh 
Protestants  fled  skso  to  this  duchj,  vdiicfa  tfam  be- 
came the  most  manu&cturing  part  of  GcnsaBy. 
Elberfeld  is  the  most  impoitant  of  the  iaoiiiiiacHsiu|» 
places  of  B.  Another  reason  of  the  great  twugyeiiii 
of  tills  country  is,  that  it  has  been  under  the  govern- 
ment of  rich  princes ;  and  the  smallnesa  of  its  teni- 
tory  has  oftni  enabled  it  to  remam  a  loi^  Cine 
neutral,  when  all  the  other  German  states  were  de- 
solated by  war.  The  duchy  of  B.  oontimed  io  the 
possession  of  the  electors  of  Bavaria  until  1806,  wfam 
It  was  ceded  to  France,  and  bestowed  by  Napolran  en 
his  brother.in-kiw  Muiat,  under  the  title  of  the  gammd 
duehy  of  Berg,  There  was,  at  the  same  tfane,  addtd 
to  it  part  of  Cleves,  the  counties  of  Honborg,  Bmh 
theim.Steinfuft,  Hortsmar,  Nassau-Diets,  DiUeabsrg, 
Hadamar,  and  a  number  of  lordships  and  scattgrwl 
bailiwidu  and  towns.  On  Muiat's  wcciviMg  dn 
kingdom  of  Naples,  Napoleon  named  his  m 
Napoleon  Louis,  eldest  son  of  the  kfaw  of  Ho 
hereditary  gnnd-duke  of  Berg,  with  Che 
that  the  country  should  be  under  the  h 
management  of  the  French  govemmenC  ontil  the 
young  prince  should  be  of  age.  At  the  snose  time, 
the  Prussian  part  of  Monster  and  the  ooonCy  of  hfark 
were  annexea  to  it,  and  the  whole  was  divided  teio 
the  departments  of  the  Rlibie,  the  Ems,  the  Rorr, 
and  the  Sieg,  having  a  population  of  878g00l>on  tBQB 
square  miles.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  iSL5^  ti» 
whole  was  given  to  the  king  of  PresuL 

Berg,  Book  or.     See  SymMie  JImOs. 

Bbioauo,  capital  of  the  district  of  Beigaao  (1160 
square  miles  and  306,600  hihabitants),  in  Che  Lon- 
bardo- Venetian  kingdoms,  is  situatrd  on  hills  hetoeia 
the  rivers  Brembo  and  Soio,  has  a  oastie  within  the 
city,  and  another  called  ia  emaeila,  witbool  iC,  ticsidn 
two  suburbs  encircled  by  waUs,  and  four  oChm  dm 
are  open,  containing  together  30,660  inhnfaiUooi. 
Amongst  many  disti^gni£ed  men  boni  here,  h  th* 
famous  Tiiaboschi,  the  historian  of  Italian  Ulemcm. 
B.  exported,  fbrmeriy,  more  than  1900  tales  of  silii. 
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vhich  pnxiuocd,  on  an  average,  £150,000  sterling 
jmAj.  In  141^,  the  Bergamese  put  themseWes 
migr  the  republic  of  Venice.  In  1796,  Bonaparte 
took  B^,  and  it  was  subsequently  made  the  capital  of 
the  drpsitment  of  the  Serio,  in  the  kingdom  or  Italy. 
Uo.  9*  38^  E. ;  lat  4d*  42^  N.  The  city  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  and  of  the  authorities  of  the  district  It 
bss  so  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture,  a  museum, 
SB  atheuBum,  a  public  Rbrary,  sevend  acsdemles, 
BUT  manuftctories,  especially  of  silk.  There  is,  also, 
s  snll  Protcstani  ooogrpgation  in  this  city.    The 


country  people 
Beighbouiiiood  of  this  city. 

BKBaAMais  are  a  variety  of  citron.  It  is  said  to 
bave  been  produced  at  first  by  gnifting  a  citron  on 
the  tfock  of  a  beivamot  pear-tree.  The  fruit  has  a 
ise  taste  and  smeO,  and  its  essential  oil  is  in  high  es- 
una  as  a  perfume. 

finoBf ;  a  bishopric  in  the  kingdom  of  Norway, 
Uist  boidcn  on  Aggerfauus  to  the  iSst,  Drontheim  to 
iht  aorth,  ChrisUansand  tothe  south,  and  the  German 
oonn  to  the  west ;  loo.  4*  45'-a*  65^  E. ;  lat.  59*  34' 
-ae*  39*  N.  It  contains  about  13,900  square  miles, 
SI  perishes,  180  churches  and  chapels,  137,700  in- 
hsbttants,  or  nearly  10  to  a  square  mile. 

Bergen,  the  foitified  capital,  with  a  citadel  (Ber- 
cmbou^f  the  largest  city  in  Norway,  b  situated  in 
Ion.  d*  21'  E.,  lat.  60*  la  N.,  180  mUes  N.  of  Sta- 
nofvr,  S70  S.W.,  of  Drontheim,  at  the  bottom  of 
tbi  bay  of  Waag,  that  stretches  ftr  into  the  country, 
fonaiog  a  safe  harbour,  surrounded  by  high  and 
tteep  rocks.  The  entiance,  however,  is  dangerous. 
The  wsU  of  rocks  also  makes  the  access  to  the  city 
OB  the  land  side  difficult  The  climate  is  compara- 
tively auld,  on  account  of  the  sheltered  situation  of 
the  town.  It  is  remarkable  for  frequent  lains.  R 
i>  well  built,  yet  several  streets  are  crooked  and  un- 
evm,  on  account  of  the  rocks.  The  city  contains 
ttOO  bousfa,  18,000  inhabitants,  one  German  and 
tWe  Danish  churches :  it  has  a  bishop,  a  classical 
•cliooi,  a  seminary,  founded  by  bishop  Pontoppidan, 
for  twelve  students,  who  are  instructed  gratis  in  the 
bighcr  bnmches  of  litenture,  a  naval  academy,  an 
luMpltal  far  such  as  are  infected  with  the  scurvy, 
vhicfa  is  oommoo  among  the  fishermen,  arising  from 
tbmr  food,  principally  smoked  or  salt  meat  and  fish ; 
bnidrs  other  ustf  ul  institutions.  The  inhabitants  of 
tbe  niddle  oostt  of  Norway  bring  thehr  boards,  masts, 
lsU»«  firewood,  tar,  train  oil,  hides,  te.,  and  particti- 
lariy  dried  fish  (stock-fish),  to  B.,  to  exchange  them 
for  corn  and  other  necessaries,  brought  thither  by  the 
Bfitiah,  Dutch,  and  Germans.  B.  thus  carries  on 
i^  ONBflseice  with  but  a  hundred  vessels  of  its  own. 
la  the  jfar  1445,  a  factory  and  several  warehouses 
«nv  established  hat  by  the  Hanscatic  cities  of 
<^<tBisny,  and  the  German  iradertj  as  they  called 
tbrnstlvcs,  enjoyed  for  some  time,  the  protection  of 
iW  Hinsftic  league.  The  German  fiictory  consist- 
f«l  of  about  sixty  warehouses.  The  roads  leading 
■to  the  interior  of  the  country  are  frequented  only 
IB  the  wifltcr,  when  tbey  are  passable  in  sleds.  B. 
■  the  BiUve  place  of  the  poet  Hdberg. 

Bergem  is  also  the  name  of  other  places ;  amongst 
"•«  is,  I,  a  town  in  the  Netherlands,  a  post  of  some 
a>n«quraoe  in  the  wars  of  1739  and  1814.~2.  A 
i^vvn  in  the  electonte  of  Hesse.  A  bloody  batUe 
«u  foogfat  here,  April  13, 1759,  between  the  French 
«m1  silifs,  in  the  seven  years'  war,  in  which  the  for- 
"Mr  vvre  victorious.  It  is  three  miles  N.  E.  Fraidc- 
m.— 3.  The  capital  of  the  island  of  Rugen,  in  the 
»Uic,  now  subject  to  Pnissia.^4.  A  small  island  in 
th*  Indian  ooeaa,  GO  miles  W.  of  Sumatra  lat  3* 
KTS. 


BKRoaaAc ;  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Doedogne,  48  miles  E.  of  Bordeaux,  which  gives 
the  name  to  an  agreeable  wine,  cultivated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dordc^e.  There  is  a  white  and  a  red 
sort.  In  France,  it  is  sometimes  also  called  peiit 
Champagne. 

Bbbghkm,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  painter,  was  bom 
at  Hariem,  in  1624,  and  received  his  first  instruction 
in  painting  from  his  fiither,  Peter  of  Harlem,  who  was 
a  very  indifferent  artist  He  then  continued  bis  stu* 
dies  under  van  Goyen,  and  the  elder  Weenix.  It  is 
related,  that  once,  when  pursued  by  hb  /atlier,  be 
fled  into  the  workshop  of  van  Goyen,  who,  to  protect 
him,  called  to  his  pupils,  <*  Berg  hem  "  (conceal  hini) : 
this,  it  is  said,  occasioned  his  new  name.  Love  of 
his  art,  and  the  great  demand  for  his  piunUngs,  as 
likewise  the  avarice  of  his  wife,  prompted  him  to  la* 
hour  with  extreme  assiduity.  To  buy  engravings, 
of  which  he  was  very  fond,  he  was  often  compelled 
to  borrow  money  from  his  students,  which  he  could 
only  refund  by  deceiving  his  wife  in  regard  to  the 
price  of  his  paintings.  In  this  manner,  he  obtained 
a  rich  collection.  B.'s  landscapes  and  representations 
of  animals,  adorn  the  most  celebrated  galleries.  The 
distinguishing  duuacters  of  the  pictures  of  B.  are 
the  breadth  and  just  distribution  of  the  lights,  the 
grandeur  of  his  masses  of  light  and  shadow,  the 
natural  ease  and  simplicity  in  the  attitudes  of  his 
figures,  the  brilliancy  and  hannony  as  well  as  trans- 
parency  of  his  colouring,  the  correctness  and  true 
perspective  of  his  design,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
composition.  Although  he  hardly  ever  left  his  work- 
shop, yet  he  had  doselv  observed  nature,  during  a 
long  residence  in  the  palace  of  Benthem.  He  died 
at  Harlem,  1683.  Charles  Dujardin  and  Glauber 
were  among  his  pupils.  At  the  auction  of  P.  de 
Smeth's  coUection  of  paintings,  Amsterdam,  1810, 
four  of  B.'s  were  sold  for  800,  1000,  1625,  2500 
Dutch  guilders. 

Bbbgmann,  Torbem  Olof,  a  natural  philosopher 
and  chemist,  was  bom  at  Catharineberg,in  the  Swed- 
ish provhice  of  West  Gothland,  March  9,  1735,  and 
obtained,  after  many  difficulties,  the  permission  of  his 
fiimily  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  sciences.  At 
that  time,  disciples  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  Lin- 
naeus, at  Upsal.  They  were  joined  by  B.,  in  1752, 
who,  by  his  acuteness  and  his  discoveries,  which  were 
fedlitated  by  his  attainments  in  geometry  and  physics, 
excited  the  notice  of  this  great  man.  In  1758,  he 
became  doctor  of  philosophy  and  professor  of  physics 
at  Upsal.  Upon  the  resignation  of  the  cdebnt«'d 
Wallerius,  B.  was  a  candidate  for  the  professorslitp 
of  chemistry  and  mineralogy.*  His  competitors 
charged  hhn  with  ignorance  of  the  subject,  be- 
cause he  had  never  written  on  it.  To  refute  them, 
he  shut  l^mself  up  for  some  time  in  a  labotatory, 
and  prniared  a  treatise  on  the  manufacture  of 
alum,  which  is  still  considered  as  a  standard  work. 
In  1767,  he  became  professor  of  chemistry,  and  de- 
voted  himself  with  ardour  to  this  science.  He 
invented  the  prepaiatioo  of  artificial  mineial-waters, 
and  discovered  the  sulphuretted  bydnwen  gas  of 
mineial  springs.  We  are  indebted  to  him  fi»r  a 
knowledge  of  the  diaracters  which  distinguish  nickel 
from  other  metals.  On  a  number  of  mineials  he 
made  chemkal  experiments,  with  an  accuracy  before 
uncommon.  He  published  a  classification  of  minerals, 
in  which  the  chief  divisions  are  based  on  their  chfw 
mical  character,  and  the  subdivisions  on  their  exter- 
nal form.  In  preparing  this  work,  he  was  mndi 
aided  by  his  former  discovery  of  the  geometrical 
relations  between  different  crystals  of  the  mme  sub* 
stance,  which  may  be  deduced  from  one  primitive 
form,  and  are  produced  by  the  aggre|;ation  of  similar 
particles,  according  to  fixed  and  obvious  laws.    His 
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theory  of  Uie  chemical  relations  is  still  esteemed, 
and,  if  it  has  received  some  new  develcroements  from 
the  further  researches  of  BerthoUet,  it  has  not  been 
overthrown.  The  order  of  Gustavus  Vasa  was  be- 
stowed on  B.  He  declined  the  invitation  of  Faerie 
the  Great  to  remove  to  Berlin.  He  died,  exhausted 
by  his  exertions,  in  1784,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  Among  his  works,  the  first  place  is  due  to 
Opusctda  Phyt.  et  Chem.  (Stockholm,  1779,  3  vols.), 
and  Physical  Description  of  the  Globe. 

Bbrostbassb  (6erm.y  mountain  road);  a  fertile 
tract  of  land  on  the  right  of  the  Rhine,  lying  west  of 
the  Odenwald  and  Meiibceus,  and  forming  a  beauti- 
ful road  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  planted  with 
walnut  apd  chestnut-trees  and  vmes.  It  extends 
from  Darmstadt  to  the  convent  ofNeubuiv,  about  a 
mile  distant  from  Heidelberg.  All  travelers  on  the 
Rhine  are  delighted  with  this  road. 

Berkklby,  doctor  George ;  bishop  of  Cloyne,  in 
Ireland ;  celebrated  for  his  ideal  theory.  He  main- 
tains  that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  exterior 
material  world  is  false  and  inconsistent  with  itself; 
that  those  things  which  are  called  sensible  material 
objects  are  not  external,  but  exist  in  the  mind,  and 
are  merely  impressions  made  on  our  minds  by  the 
immediate  act  of  God,  according  to  certain  rules 
termed  laws  of  nature^  from  whidi  he  never  devi- 
ates ;  and  that  the  steady  adherence  of  the  Supreme 
Spirit  to  these  rules  is  what  constitutes  the  reality  of 
thines  to  his  creatures;  and  so  eflfectually  distin- 
guishes the  ideas  perceived  by  sense  from  such  as 
are  the  work  of  the  mind  itself  or  of  dreams,  that 
there  is  no  more  danger  of  confounding  them  U^e- 
ther.on  this  hypothesis  than  on  that  of  the  existence 
of  matter.  He  was  bom  at  Kilcrin,  Ireland,  in 
1684 ;  became  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in 
1707;  traveled  in  Italy  as  &r  as  Leghorn,  in  1713 
and  1714,  and,  at  a  later  period,  accompanied  Mr 
Ashe,  son  of  the  bishop  of  Clogher,  on  a  tour  through 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  France.  In  1721,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  duke 
of  Grafton.  He  appeared  with  much  applause  as  an 
author  before  he  was  twenty  years  old.  His  works 
on  philosophy  and  mathematics  (amonr  whidi  his 
Theory  of  Vision,  published  in  1709,  is  the  most 
brilliant  proof  of  the  author*s  acuteness)  procured 
him  a  wide-spread  fame.  By  a  legacy  of  Mrs  Van- 
homrigh,  the  celebrated  Vanessa,  who  has  become 
80  generally  known  through  her  love  to  Swift,  his 
fortune  was  considerably  increased.  In  1724,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Derry,  and  resigned 
his  fellowship.  He  now  published  his  Proposals  for 
the  Conversion  ofthe  American  Savages  to  Christia- 
nity by  the  Establishment  of  a  College  in  tlie  Ber- 
muda Islands.  The  project  was  very  favourably 
received,  and  persons  of  the  first  rank  raised  con- 
siderable sums  by  subscription  to  aid  it;  and  B., 
having  resigned  his  preferment,  set  sail  for  Rhode 
Island,  with  several  other  persons  of  similar  views, 
to  make  arrangements  for  carrying  on  his  college. 
The  assistance  of  parliament,  whioi  had  been  pro- 
mised, not  being  afforded,  his  undertaking  miscarried^ 
after  he  had  spent  seven  years  and  a  considerable 
part  of  his  fortune  in  his  efibrts  to  accomplish  it 
He  afterward  wrote  numerous  philosophical,  religi- 
ous, and  politico-economical  works.  Towards  his 
sixtieth  year,  he  was  attacked  by  a  nervous  colic, 
which  he  attempted  to  cure  by  the  use  of  tar-water, 
whereby  he  was  induced  to  publish  two  treaUses  on 
the  utility  of  this  water.  He  died  suddenly  at 
Oxford,  in  1763.  B.  is  said  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  almost  all  branches  of  human  knowledge.  His 
character  commanded  the  respect  and  love  of  all 
who  knew  hiro.  Pope,  his  constant  friend,  describes 
him  as  possessed  or  « every  virtue  under  heaven." 


His  most  celebrated  philosophical  wofks  are,  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Principles  of  Human  %sow\9^gt  (Lon- 
don, 1710) ;  Three  Dialogues  between  l^las  aod 
Philonous  (Umdon,  1713) ;  Aldphroo,  or  the  Mimte 
Philosopher  (London,  1732).  His  Works  appeared 
in  London,  1784, 2  vols.  4to,  preceded  by  a  biopa- 
phy  written  by  Arbuthnot. 

BiiRKENBOUT,  Johu ;  an  English  physidaa  uid 
ceneral  writer.  He  was  bora  at  Leieds,  in  YoHl- 
3iire,  about  17S0,  and  his  fiither,  who  was  a  Dmrh 
merdiant,  gave  him  au  education  amtable  to  the 
same  calling ;  but  his  turn  being  to  a  military  lUt>, 
he  entered  into  the  Prussian  service,  and  rose  to  tU 
rank  of  captain.  In  1756  he  quitted  that  tenia 
and  entered  into  that  of  England,  where  he  obtaisHi 
the  same  rank.  At  the  peace,  in  1760,  he  wrot  to 
Edinburgh  and  began  the  stody  of  physic ;  while 
there,  he  published  his  Claris  Anglka  Lmgmm  Hote- 
fite<e,  a  book  of  sreat  merit  ^in  1765,  Iw  went  ta 
Leyden,  and  took liis  degree  oi  M.  D.  On  his  retvn 
to  England  he  settled  at  Isle  worth,  fai  Middlesex, 
and  soon  after  published  his  Pharmaeopma  Mtdact, 
which  passed  through  three  editions.  In  1776,  he 
attended  the  BriUsh  commissionen  to  America,  and 
at  Philadelphia  he  was  committed  to  priaoo,  but  be 
soon  afterwards  was  set  at  liberty,  ancl  retnnwd  viih 
the  commissionen  to  England,  where  he  obtained  a 
pension.  He  died  in  1791,  aged  sixty.  Dr  Berk^n- 
hout  was  an  hidustrious  writer,  and  his  pablicationi 
possess  considerable  merit:  besides  those  mentioiifd 
above,  he  wrote,  1.  Outlines  of  a  Natural  Hiitary  of 
Great  Britain  anid  Ireland,  3  vols.  12mo,  winch  li» 
been  since  enlaiged  and  improved.  2.  A  pamplJf  t 
on  the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog,  1773,  nrfiich  was  ascribr«i 
to  Sir  (jeorge  Baker.     3.  Symptonntolqgy,  ITT  4. 

4.  First  Lines  of  the  Theory  of  Chemistry,  1TS5. 

5.  Biographia  Literaria,  4to.  6.  Letters  lo  his  Sos. 
And  several  translations  of  foreign  books. 

Berksbirb  ;  a  ooonty  of  Englmd,  boonded  on  the 
N.  by  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Thames  ;  on  the  R  by  Sorrry ; 
on  the  S.  by  Hampshire ;  and  on  the  W.  by  WUul 
It  also  touches  the  county  of  Gloucester  cm  the  N.W. 
Its  shape,  partly  owing  to  the  windings  of  the 
Thames,  is  very  irregular,  and  has  beenoompafed  t» 
that  of  a  shoe  or  slipper.  The  western  umI  cenlfsl 
parts  are  deemed  the  most  fertile,  the  east  brti^ 
principally  occupied  by  Windsor  Forest  and  Ha  ap 
pendages,  together  with  a  consklerahle  portion  c/ 
uninclosed  aira  uncultivated  land.  A  range  of  chalk 
hills,  entering  from  Oxfordshire,  crosses  the  coooMy 
in  a  westerly  direction,  and  forms  a  boondary  t»  the 
fertile  vale  of  Whitehorse,  so  called  from  the  gifsan- 
tic  fonn  of  a  white  horse  having  been  scooped  ooi  t/ 
the  side  of  a  chalk  hill,  so  as  to  become  oonsptnK 
ous  to  all  the  country  round.  The  coltivated  psiu 
of  the  county,  and  more  especially  this  vaie^  an 
peculiarly  fruitful  in  barley.  They  also  oontaa 
much  rich  pasturage  and  many  exoellfvit  daiiy 
ferms.  Timoer  abounds,  particulariy  oak  and  bercb, 
in  Windsor  Forest  and  towards  the  west.  Owing  u« 
the  extent  of  the  forest  above-mentioned,  as  abo  vS. 
Maidenhead-Thicket,  Tylehunt-Heatfa,  ami  the  an* 
merous  commons  in  all  directions,  a  very  ooaaidaafale 
part  ofthe  country  is  unproductive  of  any  thii^t  bot 
wood,  wild  fowl,  and  game.    No  minerals  of  oon»e- 

auence  have  yet  been  found.  The  rivetv  of  Brrk- 
liire  are  the  Thames,  the  Kennel,  the  Lambonm. 
the  Ock,  and  the  Loddeo.  The  Tlmmcs  cnlefs  the 
county  about  a  mile  south  of  Lechlade,  and  waten 
in  its  courae  the  towns  of  Abingdon*  WaUinglavd, 
Reading,  Henley,  Maidenhead,  and  Windaor,  in  thr 
great  advantage  of  the  trade  ofthe  whole  of  them,  by 
rorminff  so  finea  water  communication  with  the 
mart  ofthe  metropolis.  The  Kennel  enters 
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gftibnijiiid  pUBinff  Newbury,  Howb  into  the  Tbtmes 
ttRfiidiiig.  The  Lamboum  rises  near  that  town,  and 
&Us  into  the  Kennec  below  Newbiny.  The  Ock 
rises  ID  the  ^e  of  VVhitehone,  and  falls  into  the 
ThBiaes  near  Abingdon,  as  does  the  Lodden  near 
WaigiaTe.  Besides  the  magniiicent  castle  of  Wind- 
for,  fend  other  royal  residences  in  that  vicinity,  the 
coQiiiy  oofitains  nearly  150  seats  of  noblemen  and 
grotry.  There  are  but  few  manufiictories  cairied  on 
in  this  county,  the  principal  being  those  of  woolens, 
{Apcr,  and  sail-cloth.  Malt  is  made  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  chiety  sent  to  London.  Many  of  thepea- 
suitxy  in  some  parts  of  the  county  derive  employment 
from  digging  peat  hr  fiiel,  the  ashes  from  which 
fonn  eioiUent  manure.  The  principal  towns  of  B. 
vr  Reading,  Newbury,  Thatcham,Wopingham,  Wal- 
lingford,  Windsor,  Abingdon,  Wantage,  and  Earring- 
doo.    Population  of  the  county  in  1831, 145,289. 

BnucuufGBi,  Gotx,  or  Godfiiey,  von,  with  tlie  iron 
hand ;  bom  at  Jazthausen,  in  Suabia ;  a  bold,  resi- 
les, warlfke,  and  hooourable  German  knight,  of  the 
middle  ages.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
rebellions  peasants,  in  the  war  which  they  waged 
■IpiBA  their  oppressors  (see  Peatant  fVary  in  Ger- 
naoj),  but  was  soon  made  prisoner.  Before  that 
tiiae,  be  had  lost  his  right  hand,  and,  therefore,  wore 
me  ande  of  iron.  He  died  July  23,  1562.  His 
bio^phy,  written  by  himself,  was  printed  as  Nurem- 
berg, in  1731  and  1775,  and,  for  the  third  tune,  at 
Bmlao,  in  1813.  This  book  oontams  an  excellent 
Future  of  the  social  life  and  customs  of  the  middle 
iges,  and  has  furnished  Goethe  with  the  sulject  for 
his  beaotUul  diaraa,  Gnetz  mh  Bertiehmgeny  a  drama 
wtiich  Sir  Walter  Scott  translated. 

Boux ;  one  of  the  huvest  and  handsomest  cities 
of  Europe;  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  dominions; 
priacipal  residence  of  the  king,  and  seat  of  the  high- 
er councils  of  the  kingdom ;  is  situated  in  the  pro- 
viooe  of  Bnndenbttfg,  on  the  Spree,  127  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  aea;  Ion.  IS*  22' £. ;  hit  52"  31' N. 
It  b  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  oon- 
&iU  of  fve  towns*- Berlin  Proper,  Koln,  or  Cologne, 
00  the  Spree,  Friedrichswerder,  Neu-  or  Dorotheen- 
rtadtandFricdrichsstadt;  and  five  suburbs— Louis- 
«»t&dt,  the  King's  suburb,  those  of  Spandau  and 
Stnlaa,  and,  outside  of  the  walls,  Oranienburg  sub- 
«b.  B.  has  twenty-two  squares  and  nuvket-places, 
iKeea  gates,  twenty-seven  parish  churches,  thirty- 
seveo  bridges,  &c.  in  the  year  1817,  there  were 
TtS3  houMs,  including  the  churches.  The  other 
r«btic  buddings  (174),  the  manufactories  (61),  the 
rubles  and  bams  (483).  At  the  dose  of  the  year 
18^.  B.  contained  (the  military  included)  220,000 
nlabiiants,  among  whom  were  about  3700  Jews, 
MOOCathQtica,  aid  more  than  10,000  Calvinists. 

1.  Berlm  Pntper,  consisting  of  thirty-nine  streets, 
«u  bulk  in  1163,  by  margmve  Albeit  the  Bear.  Itre- 
crived  its  name  from  the  wildness  of  the  oountry,and 
«u  Kttled  by  emigrants  from  Holland.  It  contains 
the  royal  post-olBoie,  the  town-house,  the  general 
iBUitaiy  aoMlemy,  the  academy  for  cadets,  the  royal 
vboui  of  the  grey  convent,  that  of  Joach'unsthal,  the 
l4hciiB  parish  church  of  St  Nidiolas  (the  oldest 
fWch  iu  B.),  the  Frederic  orphan  asylum  (established 
i>  1819,  for  1009  orphans),  with  a  diurch,  and  a  royal 
OAtitation  for  vaccination  (where,  since  1802, 25,332 
cUldren,  besides  adults,  have  been  vaodnated  gra- 
JiBUndy),  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  the  new  mar- 
krt,  aad  many  other  public  buildings.  The  suburbs 
«  B.,  tektag  the  name  in  its  most  lunited  sense,  are, 
^  Kiag^  suburb  (KonigsvorsUidt),  containing  the 
M  theatre,  where  the  ftroous  Mile.  Sontag  per- 
wtted  before  slie  went  to  Paris ;  the  suburb  of 
^H^n^  whete  are  the  royal  palace  Monbijou,  the 
^rteriaary  ccUege,  the  great  hospital  La  Charite^ 


with  whidi  a  dinical  institution  is  connected  (num- 
bering, !n  1816,  5144  patients,  among  whom  wei« 
419  with  mental  disorden),  the  new  royal  mint,  IkCf 
and,  finally,  Straku.  Outside  of  the  walls,  the  Ros- 
enthal-subiub,  or  NeuvoigUand,  is  situated.  Before 
the  Oranienburg  gate  are  the  iron  foundery,  where 
cast-iron  ware  of  every  description  is  made ;  the 
royal  hospital  of  invalids,  which  receives  upwards  of 
1000  inmates,  officers,  soldien,  \romen,  and  chil- 
dren. 

2.  Koln,  or  Cologne,  on  the  Spree,  which  received 
this  name  when  it  was  built  firom  the  Kotlnen  (piles), 
on  which  the  Vandals  rWenden),  driven  out  l^  Al- 
bert the  Bear,  had  built  their  huts  in  the  midst  of 
bogs  and  morasses,  contains  twenty-five  streets,  en- 
dued by  two  branches  of  the  Spree ;  a  bridge  100 
feet  long,  of  stone,  resting  upon  five  arches,  and 
adorned  with  a  odossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  areat 
elector  Frederic  William,  in  bronse,  planned  by 
Schluter,  and  cast  by  Jacobi ;  the  royal  palace,  460 
feet  in  length,  276  in  breadth,  and  101  j  in  height, 
containing  the  gallery  of  paintings,  the  cabinet  of 
artificial  and  natural  curiosities,  the  collection  of  me- 
dals, &c. ;  the  museum  of  art,  a  most  magnificent 
building,  newly  erected  by  Schinkel ;  the  royal  rioU 
ing  acwlemy.  A  part  of  Koln  is  called  Neu- Koln ^ 
and  consists  of  four  streets,  built  along  the  Spree. 

3.  Friedriehewerdery  induding  nmeteen  streets, 
was  founded  by  the  elector  Frederic  William  the 
Great.  Here  are  situated  the  pahioe,  inhabited  by 
the  present  king,  originally  intended  for  the  crown 
prince ;  the  splendid  arsenal,  in  the  yard  of  which 
the  365  fiunous  heads  of  dying  warriors,  in  relief,  by 
Schluter,  serve  as  key-stones  in  the  arches  of  the 
windows ;  the  royal  foundry ;  the  new  guard-house, 
built  by  Schinkel,  near  which  are  the  statues  of 
Schamhorst  and  Bulow,  by  Ranch,  and  three  pieces 
of  ordnance  of  the  largest  caliber,  two  of  which  were 
taken  from  the  French ;  opposite  to  it  stands  the  co- 
lossal statue  of  Blucher,  in  bronse,  a  work  of  Ranch. 

4.  NeU'  or  Dwroiheenttadi,  likewise  built  by  the 
elector  Frederic  William  the  Great,  and  named  after 
his  second  wife,  has  but  five  regular  streets,  among 
which  is  the  stately  street  «•  beneath  the  limes,"  2088 
feet  in  lengtli,  and  170  in  breadth,  afibrding  the  most 
beautiful  walk  in  the  dty,  and  a  part  of  Frederic 
street,  which  is  4250  paces  in  length.  The  principal 
buildings  in  this  quarter  are,  the  university  edifice ; 
the  Catholic  chindi,  built  on  the  plan  of  the  Pantheon 
in  Rome;  the  fine  opera-house;  the  royal  library, 
tlie  style  of  which  is  bad ;  the  academy  building, 
destined  for  a  museum,  with  an  observatory  whose 
platform  rises  84  feet  from  the  pavement  of  the 
street ;  the  great  singing  academy,  erected  by  Schin- 
kd,  and  devoted  only  to  church  musk: ;  the  Paris 
place,  &c  The  Brandenburg  gate,  which  is  195 
feet  hi  width,  was  built  in  1789,  by  Laagfaans,  in 
imitation  of  the  Propylaeum  at  Athens,  but  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  Above  it  is  the  fomoos  Vktoria,  hi  a 
fuadriga,  which  was  carried  a%niy  by  the  Frendi,  In 
1807,  and,  in  1814,  brought  back  from  Paris  by  the 
Pnissians :  before  it  lies  the  park,  800  acres  ui  ex- 
tent, containing,  besides  various  walks,  the  royd 
palace,  Bellevue,  and  several  country-seat^,  belong- 
ing to  wealthy  iiidividuals. 

5.  FriedriehteUuU,  founded,  in  1688,  by  the  dec- 
tor  Frederic  III.  (king  Frederic  I.),  surpasses  the 
four  other  divisions  of  the  dty  in  extent,  and  consists 
of  twenty-three  wide  streets,  among  which  the  above- 
mentioned  Frederic-street  is  distinguished.  Worthy 
of  notice  are,  the  Gendarmes  market ;  also  William- 
place,  a  quadrangle  190  paces  in  length  and  90  ui 
breadth,  oontabihig  the  marble  statues  of  the  gen- 
nerds  Schwerin,  Winterfield,  Seydliti,  Keith,  and 
Ziethen,  who,  in  the  grotesque  taste  of  the  bist  cen- 
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tury,  are  represented  in  Roman  costume  and  periwigs  ; 
Uie  Leipsioplace ;  the  place  of  Belle- Alliance ;  the 
Bohemian  church ;  the  Trinity  church ;  the  French 
and  the  new  church,  with  two  Isimous  steeples;  the 
royal  porcelain  manufactory ;  the  academy  of  Fre- 
deric William,  with  the  Jtealschule  (which  belongs  to 
the  class  of  high  schools,  and  contained,  in  the  year 
1816,  650  scholars) ;  the  CoUegim  or  council  house, 
where  the  legislative  committee,  the  chief  court  of 
justice,  aim  the  KammergericfU,  and  council  for  mi- 
nors, hold  their  sessions,  and  the  archives  of  the 
Brandenbunr  fiefs  are  kept ;  the  bank ;  the  house  of 
the  society  for  foreign  commerce;  the  theatre,  whicli, 
in  1817,  was  consumed  by  fire,  and  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Schinkel;  several 
handsome  buildiojgs  belonging  to  private  persons,  &c. 

Louisenstadt,  for  the  gnater  put,  consists  of  fields 
and  gardens.  Before  the  Cottbus  gate,  upon  a  rising 
ground  covered  with  wood,  callea  Hasenhaide^  was 
Uie  first  spot  devoted  to  the  new  gymnastic  exercises 
in  Germany,  invented  by  doctor  Jahn.  On  the  top 
of  the  mountain  of  the  cross,  formerly  Tempelhof 
mountain,  before  the  Halle  gate,  is  a  monument  of 
iron,  erected,  in  1820,  in  commemoration  of  tiie  wars 
against  France. 

Berlin  contains  upwards  of  100  public  and  50  pri- 
vate elementary  schools :  of  burgher  or  intermediate 
schools,  10  public,  60  private,  and  13  special  schools 
(schools  in  which  youth  are  educated  for  particular 
employments):  6  gymnasia  or  classical  schools,  7 
higher  special  schools  or  colleges,  and  the  university : 
also  sevend  academies  and  literaiy  societies,  as  the 
royal  academy  of  science  (see  Academy) ;  the  acade- 
my of  fine  arts,  mechanical  sciences,  and  architecture, 
with  the  schools  of  art  appertaining  to  this  academy ; 
the  society  for  natund  history  and  natnial  philoGO> 
phy ;  the  medico -chtrurgical,  the  pharmaceutic,  the 
philomathic,  the  physico-medical  societies;  the  so- 
ciety for  cultivating  the  German  language ;  the  as- 
sociation of  artists.  There  are  also»  in  this  city,  a 
museum  of  antiquities,  established  in  1820;  the  royal 
medico-chirurgical  academy  for  the  military;  two 
royal  roedioo-diirurgical  seminaries,  intended  to  edu- 
cate  surgeons  for  the  army;  the  royal  veterinary 
school ;  two  seminaries  for  the  education  of  town 
and  country  schoolmasters;  the  seminary  for  mis- 
sionaries, destined  to  convert  the  heathens  in  the 
western  parts  of  Afirica;  several  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind ;  a  free  school  for  Jew- 
ish children ;  an  academy  for  foresters  (an  institution 
in  which  the  knowledge  relating  to  the  cultivation  of 
woods  and  forests  is  acquired ;  a  singing  academy ; 
a  military  swimming-school ;  a  Bible  society ;  a  so- 
ciety for  the  advancement  of  Christianity  among  the 
Jews ;  an  association  for  tlie  cultivation  of  gardens ; 
an  institution  for  preparing  artificial  mineral  waters, 
&'C.  There  are  many  charitable  institutions  in  B., 
the  poor,  who  cannot  subsist  without  help,  being 
about  12,000.  Among  them,  the  female  charitable 
association,  under  32  directresses,  provided,  Decem- 
ber, 1816,  for  1200  poor  persons,  dispersed  in  180 
families.  The  most  benevolent  institution  is  that 
established,  in  1794,  by  Knms,  counsellor  of  war,  tor 
rel loving  impoverished  citisens,  and  which  has  since 
I  lumber^  some  of  its  former  beneficiaries  among  its 
members.  B.  has  a  considerable  commerce  and  some 
iui{K>rtant  manufiu;tories ;  a  royal  bank  ;  a  royal  so- 
ciety for  foreign  commerce ;  a  wool  -market ;  upwards 
of  300  nuchiiips  for  spinning  wool  and  cotton,  with 
20/X)O  spindles,  4834  looms  for  weaving  cloths,  silk, 
woolen,  cotton  and  linen,  carpets,  &c  ;  numerous  mi^ 
nufactories  of  silk,  woolen  or  cotton  ribands,  326  lace- 
makers,  44  monufactories  for  colouring  and  printing 
sttifEs,  66  dye-houses,  5  sugar  refineries,  4  manu&cto- 
ries  of  ornamental  tin-ware,  porcelain  and  stone-ware 


factories,  the  royal  broote  manuftdorifs,  imporiaBt 
manufiictories  of  gold  and  rilver  ware,  of  fine  oibinn 
work,  of  petinet,  straw  hats,  artificial  iowtrs  wad  f<«- 
thers ;  about  25  printing  houses,  8  powder  mills,  &&  ; 
also  Mr  Jaoobi's  valuable  oollectiaii  of  worts  of  art 
The  pavement  of  B.  is  extremely  bad ;  the  iiluminBiioo 
of  the  streets  imperfect  Though  some  parts  of  Ihit 
city  are  beautiful,  yet,  on  the  oSier  hand,  its  flat  ami 
sandy  environs  are  extremely  unpleasaDi.  The  imivir- 
sity  of  B.  was  founded  in  1809,  when  Pnaria  «as 
groaning  beneath  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  French.  It 
prooeected  &om  the  noble  elfoits  of  those  men  who,  at 
that  time  conducted  the  public  conoenis  of  the  ki^- 
dora,  (Stein  was  one  of  the  most  dialiiwiiislicd  amoBg 
them),  and  were  convinced  that  the  oo^  efiedaal  pee^ 
paration  for  a  future  dellvenuioe  from  the  French  vas 
a  moral  rf^eiieration  of  the  people ;  althesunetime 
thinking  afl  that  diffines  knowledge  and  hitrHerhil 
light  an  excellent  means  of  (Mtodndn^  tins  aunl 
c&nge— an  idea  which  was  realised  by  the  molt 
Although  the  university  of  B.  is  so  young  an  rrtsHisti- 
ment,  yet  it  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  warid^aad  i^ 
in  one  brandi  of  sdenoe—in  philology — the  very  fint 
By  means  of  this  and  many  other  scientiic  institB- 
tions,  a  literary  spirit  has  been  awakened  i 


citisens,  by  which' they  are  very  advanCageooBly  da- 
tinguished  from  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities ;  bat 
on  the  other  hand,  the  society  of  B.  has  neither  the 
refined  manners  of  a  royal  residenoe,  nor  the  easy 
manners  of  many  other  cities.  To  the  uniTcrsty 
belong  tiie  botanical  garden  without  the  dty,  near 
Schonoerg,  the  anatomkad  theatre,  the  anatoaioil 
and  ioological  museum,  the  theoIogScal  and  pluloto- 
gical  seminary,  the  cabinet  of  minermlsy  the  cUdscbI 
institution,  the  lying-in  hospital,  &c.  In  the  ynr 
1826,  there  were  1640  students  in  the  nmvernty  af 
B.,  among  whom  were  400  foreigneiv.  More  ihu 
90  professors  are  employed  in  the  univcnitT.  In  the 
year  1828,  the  annual  meeting  of  German  natnimlhu, 
for  the  promotion  of  natural  science,  wns  held  ai  B^, 
under  the  direction  of  Alexander  von  Hamboldt  U 
furnished  a  ^lendid  array  of  talent,  and  many  dis- 
courses of  great  interest  were  deliirerrd. 

Bbsmudas'  Islands,  or  Somsbs'  Islauds  ;  a  dnster 
of  small  islands  in  the  AUantic  ocean.  Thej  are  in 
number  about  400,  but  for  the  most  part  so  small  and 
so  barren,  that  they  have  neither  inhabitanis  nor 
name.  They  were  first  discovered  by  Juan  BennK 
das,  a  Spaniard,  in  1522 ;  in  1C09,  Sir  Geom  Vo- 
mers, an  Englishman,  was  wrecked  bete,  anC  after 
his  shipwredc,  formed  the  first  settlement  The 
most  considerable  of  these  islands  are  St  Oeotge,  St 
David,  Cooper,  Irebind,  Somerset,  Long  island,  Binl 
island,  and  Nonesuch.  The  first  contains  a  Iowa 
(St  George's  Town) ;  the  two  foUowii^  some  fit 
lages ;  the  otheis,  only  fiirms  dispersed. 

The  air  is  so  healthy,  that  sick  people  fim  the 
continent  of  America,  nvquenUy  go  thitlier  lor  the 
recovery  of  their  health.  The  winter  is  faaidly  prr- 
ceptible ;  it  may  be  said  to  be  perpetually  sprng : 
the  trees  never  lose  their  verdure,  and  the  icaws 
only  fiill  when  new  ones  begin  to  appear.  Birds  smg 
and  breed  without  intenmission.— But  these  advanm- 
ges  are  counterbalanced  by  frightful  i 

ried  by  formidable  thunder,  which  are 
a  cirvde  round  the  moon.  Some  fcftile 
are  seen,  but,  in  general,  the  country  is  mou 
ous.  The  soil  is  of  divers  colours,  brawn,  white, 
and  red,  of  which  the  first  is  the  best ;  although 
light  and  stony,  it  is,  in  general,  rich  and  lintue. 
The  water  is,  in  general,  salt;  there  is  fam  tittle 
fresh,  except  rain  water,  preserved  in  dstems.  The 
inhabitants  gather  two  harvests  of  Indian  com  in  a 
year,  one  in  July,  and  the  other  in  December  i  this 
forms  their  principal  food.    They  likewise  cultivau 
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lofaMoo^  legumes,  tpci  frotts  suflkieDt  for  their  wants. 
Their  imes  are  principally  the  cedar  and  palnietta 
Besides  these,  they  have  oiance  trees,  olWe,  laurel, 
pcsr^iees,  &c  The  red-wood  is  peculiar  to  these 
islsndi:  its  coloured  fruit  feeds  worms,  which  be- 
rome  lies,  a  little  larger  than  the  oodiineal  bug, 
iostesd  of  which  they  are  used.  There  are  no  ve- 
aooious  reptiles.  BuildiiMrof  vessels  is  the  principal 
tnde  of  the  inhabitants.  These  islands  extend  from 
N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  about  45  miles.  The  whole  shore 
is  summnded  with  rocks,  most  of  which  are  dir  at  low 
wiccr,  but  covered  at  flood.  They  are  230  leagues 
S.  E.  CBpe  Pear,  in  Nortli  Carolina.  The  north 
lioint  of  these  islai^  lies  in  Ion.  64»«8^W. ;  laL  32* 
s;/  N.  POpolation,  a  few  years  since,  10,381 ;  whites, 
5,402;  slaves,  4,919. 

Bblm;  the  largest  canton  of  Switwrland  (3667 
iqosre  miles,  338/100  inhabitants,  among  whom  are 
¥)flfX)  Catholics,  and  250,300  Calvinists),  with  a  ca- 
pital of  the  same  name.    Cuno  von  Bubenbei^,  in 
Uie  Ifth  century,  enclosed  the  small  place  Bern,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  fortress  of  Nydeck,  with  a  moat 
smt  walls,  and  the  duke  of  Zahrioffen,  to  whom  Ny. 
deck  belonged,  gave  the  new  city  laws.    Its  popula. 
Uon  was  much  increased  in  the  I3th  century.    The 
Ivwer  nobility  of  the  adjacent  country  fied  to  it  for 
protrction  against  the  oppressions  of  the  higher,  and 
wfie  joined  by  the  country  people,  and  pvticularly 
by  the  dtisens  of  Friburg  and  Zurich.   The  emperor 
Frederic  U.  declared  it  a  free  city  of  the  empire,  in 
1S18,  and  ooiiinned  iU  privileges  by  a  charter,  which 
n  »till  preserved  hi  the  archives.    In  1288,  B.  was 
bnicged  by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  but  not  taken; 
■ad,  in  1291,  the  dtisens  of  B.,  under  Uhrich  von 
Babenbefg,  made  war  against  their  own  nobility, 
onnanded  by  Ulrieh  von  Erlach.    B.  now  btHame 
in  ssjhuB  for  all  those  who  suffered  under  the  op- 
pnsiion  of  the  nobles  of  Austria,  and  rose  to  a  height 
of  power  that  excited  the  envyofother  cities,  as  well  as 
of  Its  own  nobility.  The  latter,  therefore,  entered  into 
M  sllianoe  with  the  hostile  cities,  for  the  purpose  of 
dntniyingit  Their  army,  consisting  of  18,000  men, 
iMded  Iqr  700  of  the  higher  nobUity,  with  1200 
koJ|{lits,  was  totally  vanquished  at  Laopen,  June  21, 
1339,  by  the  ciiiaens  of  B.,  led  by  Rodolph  von  Er- 
brfa,  thoogfa  these  were  only  one-third  of  their  num- 
ber.  Alter  this  victory,  the  city  conUnoed  to  in- 
(3«se,snd,  in  1353,  entered  into  the  perpetual  league 
of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  in  which  it  held  a  rank 
nfrfior  onlv  to  Zurich.    Until  the  close  of  that  cen- 
(vr,  B.  enlarged  its  domhiions,  partly  by  purchase, 
and  partly  by  conquest    In  1405,  the  greater  part 
uf  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  afterwards 
rfpiktij  rebuilt    The  long  wars  with  Austria,  Mi- 
ltt>  Burgimdy,  and  Savoy,  soon  after  broke  out, 
tna  all  which  the  confeifency  came  off  victorious, 
•ad  in  which  B.  conquered  Aargau.    In  1528,  the 
CHiMm  of  a  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
1b  the  snhsequent  war  vrith  the  duke  of  Savoy,  they 
^nqonvd  the  Pays  de  Vaud.    The  countries  gained 
<>T  oooqaest  were  governed  by  bailiffs  who  resided 
in  ivnaiain  castles.  From  that  time  to  March  5, 1798, 
^  prasperity  and  wealth  of  B.  was  constantly  in- 
^'^^^tag,  as  may  be  cleariy  perceived  from  the  large 
wns  spent  for  the  public  adnUnistretion.    At  that 
^uae,  the  csnton  contained  above  6O0O  square  miles, 
•ad  about  38(VX)Oinlabitanta.    Upon  the  day  above 
"MflUoHd,  30,000  French  troops  marched  against  B. 
It  «is  agate  an  Erlach  who  led  16,000  dtisens  of  B., 
tq^ther  with  8000  auxiliary  troops  of  the  confede- 
nue  cBotons,  teto  the  field ;   but  the  memory  of 
Ma|{irten,  of   Laupen,  and   Murten,  no  longer 
unpired  them  to  victory :  the  troops  of  the  confcd». 
^^  «n  their  nrtrrat,  slew  their  own  commander. 
H » for  the  fru  lime,  opened  its  gates  to  an  enemy. 


and  lost  about  lialf  of  its  possessions.  The  northern 
part  was  united  with  the  present  canton  of  Aargau, 
and  out  of  the  south-western  (Pays  de  Vaud)  the  pre-> 
sent  canton  of  Vaud  was  formed.  By  the  decrees  of 
the  congress  at  Vienna,  however,  the  greater  pert  of 
the  bishopric  of  Bale  was  joined  to  the  canton ;  and 
acoordinff  to  the  new  aristocratic  constitution  of  the 
canton,  Uie  sovereign  pqjrer  is  exercised  by  a  bailiff, 
and  the  great  and  &ser  councils  of  the  city  and  re* 
public  w  B.,  consisting  of  two  hundred  members 
chosen  from  the  city  of  B.,  and  ninety-nine  from  the 
towns  and  the  country.  The  former  are  chosen  from 
the  dtisens,  over  twenty-nine  years  old,  by  .an  elec- 
tive assembly  composed  of  the  members  of  tlie  lesser 
council,  and  a  committee  of  the  crpat  The  ninety- 
nhie  members  from  the  towns  and  ooimtry  are  chosen 
partly  from  the  towns,  by  the  munidpal  authorities ; 
partly  from  eadi  of  the  twenty-two  districts,  into 
which  the  country  is  dividnl,  by  elective  assemblies : 
and  partly  by  the  creat  council.  Two  bailifis  preside 
in  turn,  each  for  the  space  of  a  year,  in  the  great  and 
leaser  councils.  The  former  has  the  legislative,  the 
latter  the  executive  power.  The  latter  consists  of 
the  two  bailiffi,  twenty-three  members,  and  two  se- 
cretaries, and  is  chosen  by  the  former  from  ammig 
its  own  members. 

The  northern  part  of  the  canton  is  hilly,  with 
beautiful  plains  and  valleys,  and  has  a  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated  soil,  producing  corn,  wine,  aiid 
fruits.  Here  is  situatea  Emmenthal,  one  of  tlie 
richest  and  most  fertile  valleys  in  Swilaerland,wliere 
the  finest  cattle  are  raised,  and  the  well  known  Em- 
menthal cheese  made.  Neat  houses,  comfortable 
dresses,  and  cheerfiilness,  indicate  the  prosperity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  valley.  The  southern  part  of 
the  canUm,  the  Oberland  (Upperland),  (to  which  the 
valleys  of  Hasli,  Grindervald,  lAUterbrun,  Gander, 
Frutingen,  Adelboden,  Simmen,  and  Soancn,  with 
numerous  smaller  valleys,  belong),  bMins  at  the  foot 
of  the  high  mountain  chafai  towards  ue  Vahiis,  and 
extends  to  its  summit  The  lower  valleys  produce 
good  fruits,  and  are  fertile  and  agreeable :  higher  up 
are  excellent  Alpine  pastures;  then  succeed  bare 
rocks,  extensive  glaciers  (the  source  of  magnifioenl 
water-foils),  and  the  highest  mountains  of  Switseriand, 
as  the  Finsieraarfaom,  the  Shreck-horn,  and  Wetter- 
honi,  the  Eicer,  the  Jungfrau.  The  inhabitanU  of 
the  Oberland  live  prindpally  by  raising  csttle.— Tiia 
diief  trade  is  in  linen  and  woolen  manufoctum,  es- 
pecially in  EmmentliaL  Tlie  revenues  of  the  state 
amount  to  about  600,000  dollars.  The  canton  frir- 
nishes  5824  men  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy,  and 
contributes  104/)80  Swiss  fumes  to  its  support 

Bem  (1062  houses,  with  17/120  inhabitanU),  one 
of  the  best  built  dties  in  Swita^land,  is  situated  upon 
the  dedivity  of  a  hill,  un  a  peninsula,  washed  on 
three  skies  by  the  Aer.  The  streets  are,  for  the 
greater  part,  straight,  wkie,  and  well  paved,  and  tlie 
bouKS  partly  provided  vrith  piasas.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  the  great  Gothks  cathedral,  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  university  buildings, 
the  handsomely  built  hospital,  &c.  B.  has  an  aca- 
demy, and  several  literary  sodetles.  The  economi- 
cal society,  in  particular,  has  done  much  for  tlia 
improvement  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  for  the  better 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  Switseriand. 
The  historical  society  of  Svritseriand,  of  which  the 
mayor  of  B.,  von  Mulinen,  is  president,  has  pub- 
lished sevend  chronides  relating  to  the  former 
times  of  B.,  as  Uiat  of  Justinger  (till  1421),  1819, 
that  of  Schachtlan,  1820,  and  that  of  Anshelm 
(till  1526),  1825.  Thd  galleij  for  native  spcd- 
mens  of  natural  history,  foiuided  in  1802,  con- 
tains viviparous  animab,  birds,  botterfiies,  ineects, 
and  plants.     The  public  library  posscssej  gn*at 
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treasares,  both  of  printed  books  and  manoscripts. 
Severn!  private  persons  have  museums,  whidi  are 
generally  open  to  strangers.  Trade  and  commerce 
are  lively :  the  manufiictories  fiimish  woolen  cloth, 
printed  linen,  silk  stuffii,  stockings,  &c.  There  are 
tew  cities  with  finer  promenades,  or  where  they  are 
kept  in  better  repair.  One  of  the  &vourite  walks, 
for  instance,  is  near  the  cathedral,  raised  at  great 
expense,  and  planted  with  four  rows  of  trees.  The  side 
towards  the  Aar  is  108  feet  above  the  river,  which 
here  forms  a  beautiful  cascade,  equaling  that  of  the 
Rhhie  at  Lauffien,  if  not  in  height,  at  least  m  breadth. 

BsRNADOTTE.    See  Charki  XIK 

Bernard,  Great  St ;  a  mountain  between  the  Va- 
lais  and  the  valley  of  Aosta,  11,027  feet  high.  On 
its  top  is  the  boundary  between  the  Valais  and  Pied- 
mont The  road  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  through 
the  Valais,  into  the  valley  of  Aosta,  passes  over  it 
The  Little  St  B.,  7,194  feet  high,  separates  Piedmont 
from  Savoy.  Over  this  Hannibal  directed  his  march. 
Bernard  de  Menthoo,  a  Savoyard  nobleman,  who 
lived  from  923  to  1008,  built  here,  in  962,  two  hoa- 
pitta,  for  the  benefit  of  those  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  one  upon  mont  Joux,  where  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  stood,  the  other  on  the  road  that  leads  over 
the  Grison  Alps,  at  a  place  called  C4Uonne  Jou,  from 
a  pillar  which  was  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship. 
Animated  by  a  pious  seal,  Bernard  destroyed  the 
pillar  and  temple,  and,  with  their  ruins,  built  the 
two  hotpUia  on  the  Great  and  Little  St  Bernard,  so 
called  2SVa  him.  He  committed  the  care  of  both 
these  establishments  to  monks  of  the  order  of  St 
Augustine,  who,  with  an  almost  unexampled  self- 
devotion,  exercised  the  most  generous  hospitality 
towards  travelers,  down  to  the  tune  of  Charles 
Emanuel  III.  of  Sardinia.  This  king,  falling  into  a 
dispute  with  the  cantons  of  Switierland  about  Uie 
nomination  of  a  provost,  sequestrated  the  possessions 
of  the  monks,  and  gave  the  administration  of  the 
hospUkt  to  regular  canons  of  the  Augustine  order, 
who,  with  equal  humanity  and  devotion,  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  pious  calling.  Upon  the  barren 
height  (7668  feet),  where  the  hotpUium  of  the  Great 
St  Bernard  stands,  which  is  considered  to  be  Uie 
highest  inhabited  place  hi  Europe,  an  almost  ever- 
lasting winter  reigns ;  in  vain  do  we  look  for  a  tree 
or  bush  ;  the  glittering  snow  daades  the  eye  of  the 
wanderer.  Agisted  }Sf  the  servants  of  the  convent, 
the  heroic  ecclesiastics,  provided  with  wine  and 
bread,  devote  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  travel- 
ers ;  and,  in  order  to  defend  the  poor  against  the 
cold,  they  lend  or  give  them  clothes,  which  are  kept 
for  that  purpose.  Upwards  of  9000  persons  annually 
pass  over  the  mountain,  who  are  refreshed  in  the 
hospUium,  In  tlie  midst  of  tempests  and  snow- 
storms, the  monks,  accompanied  by  dogs  (called 
marona),  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  tracking  those 
who  have  lost  their  way.  If  they  find  the  bray  of  a 
traveler  who  has  perished,  they  carry  it  into  the 
vault  of  the  dead,  where  it  is  wrapped  in  Ihien,  and 


remains  lying  on  a  table  till  another  victim  occupies 
the  place.  It  is  then  set  up  against  the  wall,  among 
the  other  dead  bodies,  which,  on  account  of  the  cola. 


decay  su  slowly,  that  they  are  often  recognised  by 
their  friends  after  the  lapsie  of  years.  Adjoining  this 
vault  is  a  kind  of  burying-ground,  where  the  bones 
are  deposited,  when  they  accumulate  too  much  in 
the  vault.  It  is  impossible  to  bury  them,  because 
there  is  nothing  around  the  hotpiHum  but  naked 
rocks.  In  the  church  is  the  moniunent  of  general 
Dessaix,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marengo.  The 
first  consul  ordered  him  to  be  embalmed,  and  assigned 
him  a  resting  place  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  xhe 
monument  of  marble  represents  Dessaix  m  relief, 
wounded,  and  sinking  from  his  horse  into  the  arms 


of  his  aid  Le  Brun.  On  the  stairs  of  the  oonvnt 
stands  his  statue  of  marble.  Opposite  to  it  ttere  is 
a  slab  of  marble,  on  idiich  the  republic  of  Vakk 
commemorated  Napoleon'lB  passage  over  the  Si  B., 
May  15, 1600,  with  an  inscription  in  letten  of  gold. 
By  means  of  a  contribution  raised  through  EMpe, 
a  short  time  ago,  the  habitations  of  the  nine  or  icn 
ecclesiastics  have  been  made  more  comfortable. 

Bernabd  of  CUiirvaux ;  one  of  the  most  iateential 
ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages,  was  bom  at  Foo- 
taines,  m  Burgundy,  1091,  of  a  noble  fiunily.  In 
1113,  he  became  a  monk  at  Citeaux ;  in  1115^  ins 
abbot  of  ChUrvaux,  near  Langres.  An  auatcn  man- 
ner of  living,  solitary  studies,  an  inspiring^  eIoqoeDce» 
boldness  oflanguage,  and  the  repntatian  of  a  pro- 
phet, rendered  him  an  orade  to  all  Christian  Eorope. 
He  was  named  the  honeyed  teacker^  and  hb  writii^ 
were  styled  a  atream  from  paradiae.  The  doctrine 
of  the  immaculate  conception  of  Maiy  was  njecled 
by  him.  He  principally  promoted  the  cnnade  in 
1146,  and  quieted  the  fermentation,  caosed  ai  that 
thne  by  a  party  of  monies,  against  the  Jews  In  Ger- 
many. He  declined  all  promotion,  and,  in  the  rank 
of  abbot  of  his  beltwed  Jertualem  (as  he  used  to  call 
Clairvaux),  he  continued  with  all  nnmilitj,  bat  with 
great  boldness,  his  censures  of  the  deigy  and  bis 
counsels  to  the  popes.  Innocent  II.  owed  to  him  the 
possession  of  the  right  of  investiture  in  Gcrsaoy, 
and  Eugenius  III.  his  education.  He  «••,  ai  the 
same  tune,  the  umpire  of  princes  and  Mshqpa,  and 
his  voice  in  the  synods  was  regarded  as  divine.  ^ 
his  rigid  orthodoxy  and  his  mystical  doctriaes,  whidi, 
thou^  at  times  enthusiast^,  were  always  directed  to 
the  promotion  of  nractical  Christianity,  he  refited 
the  subtleties  and  dialectics  of  the  scholastic  pbilon- 
phers,  although  his  severity  agamst  Abcuid  and 
Gilbert  of  Poree  can  by  no  means  be  justified.  La- 
ther says  of  him,  "  If  there  has  ever  been  a  frioos 
monk  who  feared  God,  it  was  St  Bemaid ;  whan 
alone  I  hold  in  much  higher  esteem  than  aJl  other 
monks  and  priests  throughout  the  rlobe."  B.  died 
in  11S3,  and  was  canonised  by  Alexander  IlL,  ia 
1174.  (See  Aug.  Neander's  Si  Bernard  w»d  kia 
Timea,  Berlin,  1813.)  His  works  have  been  tnm- 
lated  from  the  Latin,  and  published  by  ^nkaaoi 
Silbert  (Vienna,  1820). 

Bernard,  duke  of  Wehnar,  general  in  the  thirty 
years*  war,  bom  Aug.  6,  1604,  the  fiouith  son  of 
duke  John  of  Saxe-\^imar,  entered  into  the  aervios 
of  Holland,  at  that  time  the  best  school  fiora  soldier^ 
where  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  (the  cKalor  of  a 
better  system  of  tactics),  his  brother  Frederic  Henry, 
Uie  marquis  Spinola,  and  other  great  gcaieials,  wne 
opposed  to  one  another.  B.  afterwarm  enterad  the 
Danish  army  employed  in  Holsteui  againat  the  troops 
of  the  emperor,  and  commanded  by  the  maipsve  of 
Baden-Durlach,  and  was  present  at  the  ooolOTanB 
of  Lubeck,  1629,  ibr  negotiaUi^  peace.  When 
Gustavus  Adolphtts  enteredGermany,  B^Mned  him, 
and  was  present  at  the  attack  upon  WallenslelBli 
camp,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norembeffg,  Ang.  24« 
1632.  In  the  batUe  of  Lutaen,  OcL  6,  I0%e,  he 
commanded  the  left  wine  of  the  Swedish  aisy, 
avenged  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphos,  and. 
although  himself  severely  wounded,  put  the  licht 
wing  of  the  tanperial  tnwps  to  flight.  CfannoeOor 
Oxenstiein,  the  Swedish  director  of  the  war  hi 
Germany,  after  the  death  of  the  king,  coounittrd 
the  command  of  half  the  army  to  him.  B.,  In  1633, 
took  Bambei^r,  Cnmach,  Hochstadt,  and  Aich- 
stadt ;  but  his  attempt  upon  Incolstadt  ariacBrrirl 
He  also  brought  the  cities  of  Ratisbon  and  Sin«»> 
bing  into  his  power,  and  frustrated  WaUcmtKa^ 
intentionB.  The  kuig  of  Sweden  nande  him  dmke  cf 
Franoonia.     His  impetuosity  caused  the  ddku  at 
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Nofdliofui  (q.  v.),  August  24,  1634.  He  himself 
ittirovif  escaped  being  made  prisoner.  The  pro- 
cleiloe  <x  Oxenstiern,  and  the  valour  of  B.,  aooo 
made  amends  fix*  this  fault.  Fnnoe,  now  entering 
ioto  a  closer  alliance  with  Sweden,  concluded  a 
sppuate  tnatf  with  B.,  who  went  to  Paris,  Oct  16, 
1034.  B.  promised,  for  4,000,000  litres,  to  raise  an 
army  of  18/XX>  men  on  the  Rhine,  to  act  against 
Austria.  He  now  carried  on  the  war  in  the  countrj 
adjoining  to  the  Rhine,  took  the  fortress  of  Zabera, 
in  AlsBoe,  ^read  his  army  over  Lorraine  and  Bur- 
gmdy,  and  vanquished  the  forces  of  the  emperor  in 
•evenl  battles.  At  the  commencement  of  the  jear 
1638,  he  hUd  siege  to  Rheinfelden,  not  frr  from 
Bale.  Here  he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  in  his 
camp,  Feb.  18,  by  an  Austrian  army  that  had  advanc- 
ed to  raise  the  siege.  B.  was  obliged  to  retreat  be- 
fiire  superior  numbers;  but,  having  soon  collected 
hb  Ibroes,  he  attacked  the  Austrians  by  surprise, 
Feb.  21,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Several 
Aostriaii  generals  were  made  prisoners,  and  the 
foctnas  01  Rheinfelden  was  obliged  to  surrender. 
May  13.  He  then  undertook  the  siese  of  Brisach, 
the  posaewion  of  which  was  necessary  for  maintaining 
himself  in  Alsace.  An  imperial  army,  under  the 
onmmand  of  geneial  Goetse,  that  ^>proached  with 
the  tmeotioo  of  laising  the  siege,  was  defeated  with 
a  grcftt  loss  by  B.,  July  SO.  B.  captured  sevenl 
piScn  of  inferior  importance,  during  the  sieee  of 
BrisBch,  which,  however,  did  not  surrender  until  he 
tmd  repeatedly  defeated  the  Austrians,  and  then 
upon  very  moderate  conditions,  which  B.  signed  in 
his  own  name,  without  mentioning  France.  The 
poaifiaion  of  Alsace,  which  he  had  before  ceded  to 
Frmnn  under  oertafai  conditions,  was  now  secured ; 
bat  he  also  demanded  Brisach  as  an  appurtenance  to 
AJsBce.  He  garrisoned  all  the  conquered  phices 
wuh  German  troops,  and  ordered  money  to  be  coined 
widithtt  Saxon  coat  of  arms  and  that  of  Brisach.  In 
vain  were  the  efforts  of  France  to  deprive  the  duke 
of  the  posKSrion  of  Brisach,  by  proposinff  to  phioe  a 
FresKh  garrison  in  the  fortress :  the  duke  declined 
n0l  only  this  proposal,  but  also  an  invitation  to  Paris, 
ami  the  oftr  of  a  marriage  with  the  ducheas 
d*.\)giiiUon,  niece  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  Instead  of 
tlmt  BBBtch,  he  proposed  one  with  the  princess  of 
Rohan,  to  which,  however,  the  French  court  would 
not  acoede,  lest  the  party  of  the  Huguenots  should 
be  strevgthcned.  It  is  probable  that  Richelieu  had 
ryiwiiae  to  secret  mfans,  in  order  to  rid  France  of 
the  dnke,  who  was  become  formidable  by  his  grow- 
iDir  power.  He  was  suddenly  seised  with  a  disorder, 
wHick  terminated  his  life,  July  8,  1639.  Most  of  the 
coascnpormry  writers  conjectured  that  Richelieu 
caused  him  to  be  poisoned :  the  duke  hhnself  had 
no  clmibt  thatbe  haa  swallowed  poiaon.  Immediately 
after  his  death,  several  French  commissionen  ap- 
pcaredv  who  enlisted  his  troops  into  the  French 
army :  the  command  of  them  was  committed  tomar- 
fthnl  GoefariBiit.  With  B.  fell  one  of  the  chief  sup- 
ports of  the  Protestants.  His  siicoessora,  Banier  and 
Tonftrosohn  (q.  v.),  pursued  his  victorious  course, 
mad  France  seriously  exerted  herself,  in  the  war 
vhicfa  contioued,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protestants. 
In  B.  a  graceful  person,  intelligenoe  and  valour  were 
noitod  with  a  magnanimity  which  could  not  be 
•hakrfl  by  adverse  events :  his  only  fimlt  was  too 
fpeat  iBBpctuosity. 

BauTABis  Pierre  Joseph ;  son  of  a  statuary,  born 
atGreaoble,17lO;  died  at  Choisy,  near  Paris,  1776; 
bodied  with  the  Jesuits  m  Lyons,  and  entered  as  a 
rifffc  into  the  service  of  a  notary  in  Paris.  He  was 
aim  wards  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  marslial 
dr  Coigay,  as  secretary,  and,  by  Louis  XV.,  appoint- 
f  d  irBBMner  of  the  dnigoons,  and,  afterwards,  libra- 


rian of  Choisy.  In  1771 ,  he  lost  his  memory  by  the 
apoplexy,  and  remained  in  this  condition  till  his 
death.  Among  the  poets  who  have  sung  in  praise 
of  pleasure,  of  whom  the  French  nation  possesses  so 
many,  B.  is  esteemed.  In  1737,  he  brought  the 
opera  Castor  and  Pollux  on  the  stage,  which  is  a 
masterpiece  of  lyric-dramatic  poet^.  Rameau's 
music  contributed  to  heighten  the  genend  applause 
with  which  it  was  received.  Vj^ri  tfJimer  was  not 
published  until  afUr  his  death,  but  had  been  before 
communicated  to  his  friends :  it  is,  in  part,  an  imita- 
tion of  Ovid.  Voltaire  called  B.  le  gentii.  The 
whole  of  his  works  appeared  at  Paris,  1796. 

BaaNAaoi,  Augustus  Frederic,  a  German  sdiolar, 
born  in  Berlin,  in  1768,  died  there  in  1820.  In  his 
youth,  his  attention  was  directed  to  universal  lan- 
guage (that  is,  to  language  as  &r  as  it  is  common  to 
all  rational  beings),  to  uie  mystery  of  its  construc- 
tion, the  mathematics,  as  it  were,  of  language.  B., 
considering  all  difierent  languages  as  a  whole,  en- 
deavoured to  discover  a  universiQ  grammar  common 
to  them  all.  The  result  of  his  reswches  appears  in 
his  works,  Reme  Spraehlehre  (Abstract  Grammar), 
1801,  2  vols. ;  AngewandU  SmrachUhre  (Grammar 
in  its  Application),  1803 ;  and  Anfangagrunde  der 
SprackwigMenwhaft  (Clements  of  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage), in  which  many  philosophical  principles  of 
mnguage  are  laid  down.  B.  was  a  man  of  cultivated 
miiM  and  extensive  knowledge.  He  was  also  a 
professor  and  director  of  a  classical  school  in  Berlin. 

BasHAaDiN  DB  St  Piaaaa.    See  Pierre^  Si, 

BsaNAKDiNa  Monks.    See  Citiereians. 

Bbrnbtro,  Anhalt ;  one  of  the  three  dukedoms  of 
Anhalt  (253  sQuare  miles),  seven  towns, '  fifty-one 
villages,  with  38,400  inhabitants.  The  income  is 
valued  at  450/)00  guilders.  Its  contingent  to  the 
army  of  the  German  confederation  is  370  men.  In 
1820,  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  parts  of  the 
population  were  united.  The  capital  of  tiiis  duke- 
dom is  Beroburg,  on  the  Saale,  with  4900  inhabi- 
tants. The  public  debt  amounts  to  l/)34 ,500  guilders. 
Napoleon  made  the  princes  of  Beroburg  dukes. 

BnuiEas,  or  Barnbi,  Juliana ;  an  English  lady  of 
the  15th  century,  of  whom  little  more  is  known  thsjt 
that  she  vras  prioress  of  the  nunnery  of  Sopewell- 
near  St  Alban's,  and  has  her  name  prefixed,  as  the 
writer  or  compiler,  to  one  of  the  eariiest  and  most 
curious  productioiM  of  the  English  press.  The  title 
of  the  second  edition,  print^  in  the  abbey  of  St 
Alban's,  in  1486,  is,  The  Boke  of  Hawkyng  and 
Huniyng,  ttith  other  Pieasuree  d^erae,  and  also 
Cootarmuriea,  The  first  edition  (1481)  does  not 
treat  of  coat-armour  or  heraldry.  This  work,  under 
the  tiUe  of  the  Book  of  St  Albany's,  became  a  popuhur 
manual  of  sporting  science,  and  was  sevenu  times 
reprinted  in  the  16th  century.  As  a  typographical 
curiosity,  a  small  impression  of  it  was  published,  in 
1811,  by  Mr  Haslewood. 

Bnun,  Francesco  (also  Urma,  and  JlmiMi);  a 
poet  of  the  16th  century,  born  at  Lamporpcchio,  in 
the  territory  of  Tuscany,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
15th  century,  of  a  noble  but  poor  Florentine  &mily ; 
went  to  Florence,  uid,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to 
Rome,  where  he  lived  under  the  care  of  his  relation, 
cardinal  Bibiena,  vrfao,  as  he  himself  says,  did  him 
neither  good  nor  harm,  and  he  was  at  length  obliged 
to  enter  tiie  service  of  tiie  bishop  of  Verona,  Ghibeiti, 
datary  of  the  papal  chancery,  as  secretary.  In  the 
hope  of  promotion,  he  took  orders ;  but,  disgusted 
with  the  duties  of  his  oflkse,  he  sought  recreation  in 
amusements,  which  displeased  the  prelate.  A  society 
had  been  established  at  Rome,  consisting  of  yoona 
ecclesiastics  of  a  jovial  temper,  like  B.,  bm  a  poeticu 
vein,  who,  in  order  to  denote  their  love  for  wine, 
and  their  careless  gayety,  called  themselves  •  r^'i*'* 
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JuoU  (vine-dressefs).  Mauro,  Casa,  Firensaola,  Ca- 
piiupi,  &c.  were  of  the  number.  They  laufl^ed  at 
eve^  thing,  and  made  sport,  in  vene,  of  the  most 
serious,  nay,  the  most  traipc  matters.  B/s  verses 
were  the  most  successful,  and  were  written  in  so 
peculiar  a  style,  that  his  name  has  been  given  to  it 
{jnankra  Bemesea,  or  Bemietca).  When  Rome  was 
sacked  by  the  troops  of  the  constable  Bourbon,  1527, 
B.  lost  all  that  he  possessed.  He  afterwards  made 
several  journeys,  with  his  patron  Ghiberti,  to  Verona, 
Venice,  and  Padua.  At  length,  wearied  with  serving, 
and  satisfied  with  a  canonship  in  the  cathedral  at 
Ilorenoe,  in  the  possession  of  which  he  had  been  for 
some  years,  he  retired  to  that  place.  The  fevour  of 
the  great,  however,  whidi  he  was  weak  enough  to 
court,  brought  him  into  difficulties.  He  was  required 
to  commit  a  crime,  and  his  refusal  cost  him  his  life. 
Alessandro  de'  Medici,  at  that  time  duke  of  Florence, 
lived  in  open  enmity  with  the  young  cardinal  Ippolito 
de*  Medici.  B.  was  so  intimate  with  both,  that  it  is 
doubtful  ^ich  first  made  him  the  proposal  to  poison 
the  other.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  cardinal  died  by 
poison,  in  1535.  B.  died  July  26,  1536 ;  and  i^  as 
is  asserted,  his  life  was  terminated  .by  poison,  then 
tJie  crime  must  be  imputed  to  duke  Alessandro. 

In  the  burlesque  style  of  poetry,  B.  is  still  con- 
sidered the  best  model.  His  satire  is  often  very 
bitter,  and  frequently  unites  the  good  humour  of 
Horace  with  the  causticity  of  Juvenal.  The  extreme 
licentiousness  of  his  writings  is  his  greatest  fiiult.  It 
should,  hc^ever,  be  consi(&red  that  he  wrote  for  his 
friends  only,  and  that  his  works  were  not  printed 
until  after  his  death.  The  admirable  ease,  for  whidi 
his  writings  are  distinguished,  was  the  result  of 
great  effiirts,  since  he  repeatedly  amended  and  cor- 
rected  his  verses.  The  same  is  asserted  of  Ariosto ; 
and  yet  they  are  the  most  distinguished,  among  the 
Italian  poets,  for  the  ease  and  fluency  of  their  style. 
B.  also  wrote  Latin  verses  very  corrpctly,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  Greek.  His  Rime  BurUtche 
(Burlesque  Verses)  have  great  merit  So  has  also 
his  Orlando  Jnnamorato,compotiogid  dalSig,  Bojardo 
Conie  di  Scandiano,  ed  ora  riftUio  tutto  di  nuovo  da 
M.  Fr.  Semi.— Anotlier  Bemi  (count  Francesco  B., 
who  was  bom  in  1610,  and  died  in  1679)  has  written 
eleven  dramas,  and  also  several  lyric  poems. 

Bernini,  Giovanni  Lorenso,  called  Jl  cawdure 
Bernini,  bom  in  Naples,  1598,  is  praised  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  the  Michael  Angelo  of  modem  times, 
on  account  of  his  success  as  a  painter,  a  statuary,  and 
an  architect ;  but  he  deserves  his  fiune  principally  in 
the  latter  character.  Richly  endowed  by  nature, 
and  favoured  by  circumstances,  he  rose  superior  to 
the  rules  of  art,  creating  for  himself  an  easy  manner, 
the  faults  of  which  he  Knew  how  to  disguise  by  its 
brilliancy.  From  his  early  youth,  he  manifested  a 
great  power  to  excel  in  the  arts  of  design,  and,  at 
Uie  age  of  eight  years,  executed  the  head  of  a  child 
in  marble,  which  was  considered  a  remarkable  pro- 
duction. That  such  rare  endowments  might  be 
suitably  cultivated,  his  &ther  carried  him  to  Rome. 
One  of  B.'s  first  works  was  the  marble  bust  of  the 
prelate  Montalo;  after  whicli  he  made  the  bust  of 
Uie  pope,  ana  of  several  cardinals;  also  sundry 
figures  of  the  natural  sise.  He  was  not  yet  eighteen, 
when  he  produced  the  j4pollo  and  Daphne^  in  marble, 
a  master-piece  of  grace  and  execution.  Looking  at 
this  group  near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  declared  Uiat 
he  had  made  very  little  progress  since  the  time  when 
that  was  produced.  His  manner  was,  indeed,  more 
chaste  and  less  affected,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  than  at  a  later  period.  After  the  death  of 
Gregory  XV.,  cardinal  Maffieo  Barberini,  his  succes- 
jior.  employed  B.  to  prepare  plans  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  Basilica  of  St  Peter's,  assigning  to  him  a 


monthly  pension  of  900  crowns,  wbidi  w«b  after- 
wards  augmented.  Without  fonakfaig  seolpCDre, 
B.'s  genius  embraced  arcbitectore,  andlie  furnished 
the  design  for  the  canopy  and  the  pufaiit  of  91  PHef\ 
as  well  as  for  the  circular  place  befocv  die  dunch. 
Among  his  numerous  works,  were  the  palace  Bar- 
berini, the  belfiy  of  St  Peter's,  the  model  of  the  BMno. 
ment  of  the  countess  Matilda,  and  the  nooacfll  of 
Urban  VIII.,  his  benefiictor. 

In  the  year  1644,  cardinal  Maarine,  in  the  nme 
of  the  king  of  Fnmce,  ofEered  him  a  salary  of  12jOQO 
crowns;  £it  he  declined  the  invitatian.  Urban  had 
scarcely  closed  his  eyes,  and  Innooent  X.  aacended 
the  papal  throne,  when  the  envy  engenderDd  by  the 
merits  of  the  artist  and  the  &vour  beatowed  on  haa 
broke  forth.  His  enemies  triumphed;  but  he  re^ 
sained  the  iiivour  of  the  pope  by  a  model  far  a 
fountain.  Alxiut  the  same  tune,  he  errded  the 
palace  of  Monte  Citorio.  Alexander  V IL,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Innocent  X.,  displayed  moch  taste  fir  tU 
arts,  and  &vour  to  this  artist,  and  required  of  him  a 
plan  for  the  embellishment  of  the  piaxaa  di  Saa 
Pietro.  Tlie  admirsble  colonnade,  which  is  m 
beautifully  proportioned  to  the  Ba^Uca,  was  book 
under  the  direction  of  B.  We  may  also  BCntioB  the 
palace  Odescalchi,  the  rotunda  delk  Riocia,die  hoase 
for  novices,  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  on  Mentr 
Cavallo,  he  Louis  XIV.  having  invited  hioii,  in  Ihc 
most  flattering  terms,  to  Paris,  he  aet  out  frooi  Robk*, 
in  1665,  at  the  age  of  ^xty-eight,  acoonpamed  bf 
one  of  his  sons,  and  a  numeroos  reUnne.  Never  £d 
an  artist  travel  with  so  great  pomp,  and  under  mck 
flattering  circumstances.  The  reoeptioa  wliidi  he 
met  with  in  Paris  was  higlily  honoaable.  He  wis 
first  occupied  in  preparing  plans  for  the  rcstoratioa 
of  tlie  Louvre,  which,  however,  were  nevtr  ea 
But,  notwithstanding  the  esteem  which  be  i 
in  Paris,  some  disagreeable  circnmstaiiops 
him  to  return  to  Rome :  he  left  Paris  loaded  wiih 
presents.  Cardinal  Rospigliosi  havinfr  betaosae  pope, 
B.  was  admitted  to  an  intimate  intcroonne  with  him, 
and  charged  with  several  works;  amosig othen,  wkh 
the  decoration  of  the  bridge  of  St  Angela  In  hs 
seventieth  year,  this  indefetigaUe  artist  execnlcd  oae 
of  his  most  beautiful  woriu,  the  tomb  of  Alexander 
VII.  He  still  continued  to  devote  himself  co  seven! 
works  of  architecture,  as  well  as  of  atatovy,  wiih 
such  ardour,  that,  exhausted  by  his  hdxNm,  be  ^cd, 
Nov.  28,  1680,  at  the  ^:e  of  eighty-two.  He  was 
buried,  with  great  magniiicenoe,  in  the  dnrcb  of  9l 
Maria  Maggtore.  To  liis  children  he  left  a  Ibnae 
amounting  to  about  3,800,000  francs.  B.*s  &roarice 
maxim  was,  Cki  non  ewe  tulvoUa  deOa  regwim^  hob 
passa  mat.  Thus  he  was  of  opinion,  thai,  in  onirr 
to  excel  in  the  arts,  one  must  rise  above  all  rain, 
and  create  a  manner  peculiar  to  ooe^  uAL  tliis  BL 
has  accomplished  with  a  rare  good  foitine,  bsit  U» 
influence  of  his  style  has  been  tranaoent  His  aflU 
eminent  disciples  are  Pietro  Bernini,  bis  brother,  a 
statuary,  architect,  and  matheraatidan ;  Mattha 
Rossi,  Francois  Duquesnoi,  sttmaaed  ike  Plemmg, 
and  BofTomini. 

Bernib  (Fransois  Joachnn  de  Pienes,  CDBte  de 
Lyon)  cardinal  de,  bom  at  Si  Marcel  de  T Aidedie,  in 
1715,  was  descended  of  an  andent  fismily,  but 
little  favoured  by  fortune,  for  which  feaaosu  bis  pn* 
rents  destined  him  for  the  clerical  prqtffioo.  Me. 
de  Pompadour,  whom  he  had  known  as  Me.  d*Etioiffa, 

E resented  1dm  to  Louis  XV.,  who  being  pieaaed  witti 
im,  assigned  to  him  an  apartment  in  the  Tnilcrin. 
with  a  pension  of  1600 livrea.  His  vishea  wci»d> 
rected  towards  raising  his  inoome  to  6000  iiwBB.  Ntf 
succeeding,  however,  in  attaining  this  mud>iai<s  ht- 
tune,  he  resolved  to  aim  at  a  larger  one.  He  wtal 
as  ambassador  to  Venice,  and  obtained  gral  fcspcci 
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in  this  diffcult  post.  After  his  return,  be  enjoyed 
the  higheat  &%-our  at  court,  and  aoon  became  minis- 
yrt  of  foreign  a&irs.  The  political  system  of  Europe 
was  dianged  at  that  time.  France  and  Austria, 
hitherto  enemies,  united  in  an  offensive  and  defensive 
aiiiaDce,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  seven  vears^  war, 
so  onloitttnate  for  France.  B.  has  been  designated 
by  several  writen  as  the  chief  author  of  this  alliance. 
I  hidos,  however,  asserts,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
B.  lo  mainfain  the  old  sykem,  which,  shioe  the  time 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  espedally  since  the  Ume  of  Riche- 
Ueo,  had  made  France  the  protectress  of  the  less 
powerful  stales  of  Germany,  and  the  rival  of  Austria. 
Oppresaed  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  which, 
in  part,  at  least  were  ascribed  to  him,B.  surnsndered 
his  port,  and  was  soon  after  banished  tiom  court 
His  disgrace  lasted  till  the  year  1764,  when  the  king 
appointed  him  archbishop  of  Alby,  and,  five  years 
later,  ambassador  to  Rome.  Here  he  remained  till 
hrt  death.  In  the  name  of  his  court,  and  against  liis 
uwn  opinion,  he  laboured  to  effect  the  abolition  of 
dtp  oftlcr  of  the  Jesuits.  When  the  aunts  of  Louis 
XVI.  left  France,  in  1791,  they  fied  to  him  for  re- 
fugr,  and  lived  in  his  house.  The  revolution  deprived 
him  of  his  fortune,  and  the  means  of  indulging  his 
gmerous  disposition.  He  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
poverty,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by  a  pension 
from  the  Soanish  court.  B.  died  at  Rome,  Nov.  2, 
1791,  neany  etgfatr  yeai9  old.  The  easy  poetry  of 
ymitii  had  procured  him  a  place  in  the  Frpiich  aca- 
drmy.  He  himself  is  its  severest  critic.  His  verses 
have  been  reproached  with  affectation,  negligence, 
and  an  excess  of  ornament  and  mythological  images. 
\  cUiAire  called  him  BtAei^a-Boiqueiiere^  from  a  fiit 
Bower  woman  who  sold  her  nosegays  before  the 
oprfla  house.  Nevertheless,  Voltaire  had  a  great 
rNievm  for  his  talents,  his  judgment,  his  criticisms, 
and  hia  character,  as  is  evident  from  their  correspon- 
dmce  (published  in  1799,  by  Bouigoing),  which,  in 
evcTy  respect,  b  very  hononiable  to  B.  Another 
correspoodenoe,  between  B.  and  P^uis  du  Vemey, 
a(»pearvd  in  print  in  1790.  After  his  death,  Asara 
pohlbhed  his  poem  La  Religion  vengee  Hleligion 
a«pBgni),  whidi,  though  it  contains  many  beautiful 
vfTw*  and  soblime  ideas,  is  deficient  in  fire  and  ani- 
mation. A  coUection  of  B.'8  worits  was  published  in 
l7'*7,byIKdot. 

Dasooou ;  a  fomily  which  has  produced  eight 
d'^ngiBshed  men,  who  have  all  cultivated  the  ma- 
tlirmatical  sciences  with  success.  The  family  emi- 
grating from  Antwerp  on  account  of  religious  perse- 
( itf  iooft,  under  the  administration  of  the  duke  of  Alva, 
i«^  firrt  to  Frankfort,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
|t«le,  where  it  was  elevated  to  the  highest  dignities 
cf  ihe  rrpoblic 

I.  Jamn  Benmutti^  bom  at  Bale,  1054,  became 
pwrfimur  of  mathematics  there,  1687,  and  died  1705. 
1  hrdifferential  calculus,  discovered  by  Leibnits  and 
Xewtflo,  was  applied  by  him  to  the  most  difficult 
^or^tiooB  of  geometry  and  mechanics:  he  calculated 
%h^  losodromic  and  catenary  curve,  the  logarithmic 
•ftinls,  the  evoiutes  of  several  curved  lines,  wid  disco- 
«rf«d  the  manlcrf  ^ BemmuUi^  as  they  are  called. 

«.  Mkm  BenntmOlM^  bom  at  Bale,  1667,  was  one  of 
the  gnaie*  mathematicians  of  his  time,  and  the 
wnrtby  rival  of  Nevrtoo  and  Leibniti.  He  vras  des- 
t  JMNd  for  eoBunefoe,  but  his  inclination  led  him  to  the 
•oeaops,  and,  finom  the  year  1683,  he  principally  de- 
Y  irtrd  himseif  to  medicine  and  mathematics.  To  h  im 
BoJ  hia  bratfaer  James,  we  are  indebted  for  an  excel- 
Jet*  ti«atise  on  the  differential  calculus.  He  also 
«lrveloped  the  method  of  proceeding  from  infinitely 
•laalJ  aomben  to  the  finite,  of  which  the  former  are 
til'  rlipiinu  or  differences,  and  called  this  method 
tiv  miegrai  cmkvitu.    In  1690-92,  he  made  a  jour- 


ney to  France,  where  he  instructed  the  marquis  de 
lliopital  in  mathematics.  At  this  time,  he  discovered 
the  exponential  calculus,  before  Leibniti  had  made 
any  communications  respecting  it,  and  made  it  known 
in  1697.  In  1694,  he  became  doctor  of  medicine  at 
Bale,  and,  in  1695,  went,  as  professor  of  mathematicB, 
to  Groningen,  where  he  discovered  the  mercurial 
pho^horus  or  liuninous  barometer,  for  which  he 
received  from  king  Frederic  1.  of  Prussia,  a  gold 
medal,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  in 
Berlin,  afterwards  of  that  in  Paris,  &c  After  the 
death  of  his  brother,  in  1705,  he  received  the  profes- 
sorship of  mathematics  at  Bide,  which  he  hela  until 
his  dcAth,  January,  1, 1748. 

3.  Nicholas  BernoniUh  nephew  of  the  former,  bom 
at  Bale,  in  1687,  studied  law,  but  more  particularly  de. 
voted  himself  to  mathematics;  in  1705,  went  to  Gron- 
ingen, to  John  B. ;  returned,  however,  with  hhn  to 
Bfle  towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  and  became  there 
professor  of  mathematics.  He  traveled  throii|4i 
Switserhind,  France,  Holland,  and  Enghmd,  and,  u% 
1713,  became  a  member  of  the  academies  of  science 
in  London  and  Berlin.  On  the  recommendation  of 
Leibnits,  he  went,  as  professor  of  mathematics  to 
Padua,  in  1716,  but  returned  to  his  native  city  in 
1722,  as  professor  of  logic  In  1731,  he  became 
professor  of  the  Roman  and  feudal  law  in  that  place, 
and  died  in  1759.  The  three  following  were  sons  of 
the  above4nentidtaed  John  B. 

4.  NieholoM  BemomUi,  bom  at  Bale,  1695,  became 
professor  of  law  there  in  1723,  and  di«i  in  Petersburg 
in  1726. 

5.  Daniel  BemouUli,  bom  at  Groningen,  Feb.  9, 
1700.  He  studied  medicine,  in  which  Tie  took  tlie 
doctor's  degree,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  engaged 
in  mathematical  studies,  in  which  his  fother  had 
been  his  instructor.  He  visited  Bale,  Heidelbeig, 
Strasburg,  Venice,  and  Padua.  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-four, he  was  o^red  the  presidency  of  an  academy 
about  to  be  established  at  Genoa,  but,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  accepted  an  invitation  to  Petersburg.  Ac- 
companied by  his  younger  brother,  John,  he  return- 
ed to  Bale  in  1733;  became  there  professor  of 
anotomy  and  botany;  in  1750,  professor  of  natural 
philosophy ;  resigned  this  place,  because  of  his  ad- 
vanced age,  to  h»  brother's  son,  the  younger  Daniel 
B.,  in  1777,  and  died  hi  1782.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  philosophers,  as  well  as  mathemati- 
eians,ofhistime.  At  ten  different  times  he  received 
a  prise  from  the  academy  of  Paris.  In  1734,  he 
shared  with  his  father  a  double  prise,  given  by  this 
academy,  for  their  Joint  essay  on  the  causes  of  the 
different  inclinations  of  the  phinetary  orbits.  Most 
of  his  writinn  are  contained  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Petersburg,  Paris,  Berlin,  &c.  academies,  of  which  he 
was  a  member. 

6.  John  Bemomllij  bora  at  Bale,  in  1710,  went  to 
Petersburg  ui  1732,  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Bale  in  174S,  and,  in  1748,  professor  of  mathema- 
tics. He  died  in  1790.    The  two  following  were  his 


7.  John  BemouHlif  licentiate  of  law  and  roynl  as- 
tronomer hi  Berlin,  was  bora  at  Bale,  in  1744,  and 
died  1807,  in  Berlin,  whither  he  had  been  invited  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  traveled 
through  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  lived  after 
1779,  in  Berlin,  where  he  had  become  director  of  the 
mathematical  department  of  the  academy.  He  is  tlie 
author  of  numerous  works. 

a  Jamet  BemomUti  was  born  at  Bale,  in  1759 : 
went  to  Peteraboiw,  wherp  he  became  professor  of 
mathematics,  mamcd  a  grand-daughter  of  Euler,  but 
died  in  1789,  in  the  thirtieth  yrar  of  his  age,  of  on 
apoplexy,  while  bathing  in  the  Neva. 

Bsai^roarp ;  the  name  of  a  German  noble  fiunily, 
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many  members  of  idiich  hare  been  distinfcuisbed. 
The  most  so  was  John  Haiivrig  Ernst,  count  of  B., 
Danish  secretary  oJT  foreign  affiiira.  He  was  bom  in 
Hanover,  May  13, 1713.  His  father  was  also  secre- 
tary of  state  in  Denmark.  In  1750,  be  was  made 
member  of  the  council  of  state,  after  having  served 
for  a  long  time  as  foreign  minister.  He  soon  became 
the  most  influential  member  of  the  government, 
which  distinguished  itself,  under  his  direction,  by  a 
wise  neutrality  duriiig  the  seven  years'  war,  and 
other  political  disturbances  in  Europe;  by  liberal 
measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  Danish 
peasantry,  who  were  even  then  in  a  state  of  bondage ; 
by  promoting  science,  and  sending  an  expedition  to 
Asia,  which  the  famous  traveler  Niebuhr  accompa- 
nied. He  himself  ^t  the  example  of  manumitting 
the  peasants,  and  gave  the  fourth  part  of  his  income 
to  the  poor.  By  his  efforts,  Denmark  acquired  Hol- 
stein.  B.  is  described  by  all  historians  as  a  model  of 
wisdom,  benevolence,  and  intelligence.  Frederic  V. 
(q.  v.),  whose  government  he  directed  so  well,  died 
in  1766,  and  he  continued  in  his  office,  under  Chris- 
tian VII.  until  1770,  when  Struensee  (q.  v.)  oontriv. 
ed  to  displace  him.  After  the  &11  of  Struensee,  he 
was  recalled,  but  died  when  preparing  for  his  return 
to  Denmark  firom  Hamburg,  in  1772,  February  19. 
Christian  VII.  liad  made  him  count.— Andrew  Peter, 
count  of  B.,  his  cousin,  was  also  a  very  distinguished 
statesman,  successor  of  the  preoeditig,  and  deserves 
great  praise,  among  other  things,  for  his  endeavours 
to  emancipate  the  peasantry.  He  was  bom  August 
28, 1 735,  and  died  June  21, 1797.  His  son  became 
Prussian  minister  of  foreign  a^irs. 

Bkrri,  or  Berry,  Charles  Ferdinand,  duke  of;  se- 
cond son  of  the  count  d*Artois  (afterwards  Charles 
X.)  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy,  bom  at  Versailles, 
Jan.  24, 1778.  Together  with  the  duke  of  Angou- 
leme,  he  received  an  inadequate  education  under  the 
duke  of  Serent :  nevertheless,  in  his  early  youth  he 
displayed  some  talents  and  a  good  heart.  In  1792, 
he  fled  with  his  lather  to  Turin,  served  under  him  and 
Conde  on  the  Rhine,  and  early  leamed  the  art  of 
winning  the  love  of  the  soldiers.  With  his  femily, 
he  repaired  to  Russia,  and,  in  1801,  to  England, 
where  he  lived  alternately  at  London  and  Hartwell, 
continually  occupied  with  plans  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  April  13, 1814,  he  landed  at  Cherbourg, 
and  passed  tluroi^rb  the  cities  of  Bajeux,  Caen,  Rou- 
en, &c.,. gaining  over  the  soldiers  aiid  national  guards 
to  the  cause  oithe  Bourbons,  distributing  alms,  and 
delivering  prisoners.  He  made  his  entrance  into 
Paris,  April  21,  where  he  gained  popuhirity  by  visit-* 
ing  the  merchants,  manufiurturers,  and  artists.  May 
15,  he  was  appointed  colonel-general,  receiving  a 
civil  list  of  1,500,000  francs.  August  1,  he  set  out 
on  a  visit  to  the  department  of  the  North,  and  the 
fortified  phices  in  Lonaine,  Fianche-Comte,  and  Al- 
sace. When  Napoleon  hinded  from  Elba,  the  king 
committed  to  B.  the  chief  command  of  all  the  troops 
in  and  round  Paris.  All  his  efforts  to  secure  their 
fidelity  proving  ineffectual,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat, 
on  the  night  of  March  19,  with  the  troops  of  the  house- 
hold, to  Ghent,  and  Alost,  where  the  King  then  was. 
The  battle  of  Waterloo  enabled  him  to  return  to  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  July  8,  and  surrendered  his  com- 
mand over  the  troops  of  the  household  into  the  hands 
of  the  king.  In  Au^t,  he  was  made  president  of  the 
electoral  college  ofthe  department  or  the  North.  At 
the  opening  (tf  the  chamoers  in  Paris,  he  took  the 
oath  to  maintain  the  constitution,  and  was  appointed 
president  of  the  fourth  bureau  ;  but  he  soon  retired 
from  public  life.  Loovel  (q.  v.)  had  been,  for  seve- 
ral years,  meditating  the  extirpation  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  by  the  assassination  ofthe  duke.  Febrtiary 
13,  1820,  he  attackcnl  him  just  as  he  had  left  the 


opera  house,  and  was  on  the  point  of  fteffMiig  into 
his  carriage,  and  gave  him  a  moctal  blow.  The  duke 
showed  the  greatest  firmness  and  Christian  resign^ 
tion  even  to  the  moment  of  hb  death  (Feb.  14,  at  bx 
o'clock  in  the  morning).  He  had  been  oarriird  into 
the  saloon  of  the  opera  house.  Here  he  conolFd  hii 
wife,  and  said,  MSnagez-wms  jmfr  fei^ami  fm  tpaa 
portez  dans  voire  tern  I  (Take  care  of  yoonelf,  far 
the  sake  of  thechild  in  your  bosom !)  He  then  cused 
the  children,  whom  he  had  in  Loodoo  bdbre  hb 
marriage,  to  be  called,  and,  after  leoommeflMfing  then 
to  his  wife,  prepared  hhnself  for  death,  forgave  ha 
murderer,  confessed  hhnself,  and  received  tSt  saos- 
ment  Benevolence,  gratitude,  and  gcueioaity,  wne 
the  best  features  in  the  chaiacter  of  this  pcinee,  bj 
whose deathall  France  was  plunged  into  ooosteraation 
(See  Chateaubriand's  MemoheM  iouekani  im  fletilm 
Mori  du  Due  de  Berri,  Paris,  1820).  Tbe  duke  left 
by  his  wife  Carolina  Ferdinanda  Louisa,  eldna 
daiu;hter  of  prince,  afterwards  king  Fmods  I^  raler 
ofthe  two  Sicilies,  whom  he  married  June  17, 18 16^ 
only  a  daughter,  Louisa  Maria  Theresa  of  Anois, 
mademoiseUe  de  France,  bom  Feb.  21,  I819L  Great 
was  the  joy  of  the  royal  family,  when  the  dake*^  wi- 
dow was  delivered,  September  29,  of  a  piiooe,  who 
bears  the  name  of  Henry,  duke  of  Boordeaiix  (Hrari 
Charles  Ferdinand  Dieudonn^  d^Artois,  petit-As  dr^ 
France).  (See  Chamhord)  Although  Loovv4\ 
deed  had  no  connexion  with  a  (xmspiracy,  doi  tbr^ 
slightest  trace  of  an  acoomplkse  being  dinovcmd.  vk 
the  mutual  denunciations  to  which  it  gave  fise,  fft^< 
duced  much  party  excitement,  and  oi 
laws  of  exception.  (See  France^  and  . 
of.)  The  opera  house,  near  which  the 
committed,  and  in  which  the  duke  died,  w*s  poUcd 
down,  and  a  column  erected  oo  the  spoi.  A  nrw 
opera  house  was  built  in  another  place. 

BsaRi,  or  Berby  ;  before  the  revolution  of  Fnorv. 
a  province  and  dukedom  of  that  country,  of  wfaki^ 
Bourges  was  the  capital,  almost  in  the  oracre  of 
France.    See  Department. 

Berry,  William ;  an  ingenious  Scottisb  artist,  wa* 
bom  about  the  year  1730,  and  bred  to  the  fau«es 
of  a  seal-engraver.  After  serving  an  apprenlieckfaq^ 
under  a  Mr  Proctor  at  Edinbuigfa,  he  oomncneed 
business  for  himself  in  that  city,  and  soon  becaiae 
distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  his  des^ns,  aod  the 
clearness  and  sharpness  of  his  mode  of  caaiag.  At 
this  time  the  business  of  a  stone-engraver  n  the 
Scottish  capital  was  confined  to  the  cnttinf  of  atH- 
nary  seals,  and  the  most  elaborate  work  oTlhls  kind 
which  they  undertook,  was  that  of  engraviiy  the  ar> 
morial  bearings  of  the  nobility.  Mr  Bewrfi  bboar* 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  were  cmfiwd  u> 
the  common  drudgery  of  his  ait ;  but  he  ooasttmall; 
ventured  hito  that  higher  walk  of  his  prafesskn, 
which  might  be  said  to  near  the  same  relation  to  sbhI- 
en^ving,  which  historical-painting  does  to  portrait- 
pauiting.  The  snl^ect  whidi  he  chose  for  bis  first 
essay  was  a  bead  ot  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  wtrich  he  exir^ 
coted  with  such  precision  and  delicacy,  as  aaUan^Md 
all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  iL  He  altrr- 
wards  executed  various  other  heads,  any  one  of  which 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  ensure  him  §ume  asDong 
judges  of  excellence  m  this  department  of  art. 
Among  these  were  heads  of  Thomsao,aatlKir  of  **  the 
Seasons,"  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  Olivir  Crataweil. 
Julius  Cassar,  a  young  Hercules,  and  Mr  Haa^itcoi 
of  Bangour,  the  poet.  Of  these  only  two  wrre  c» 
pies  from  the  antique ;  and  they  were  esecoted  ■ 
the  finest  style  of  those  celebrated  enlaglloa.  He  dte< 
in  1783. 

Bbrserkbr,  a  descendant  of  the  eight-  handkd  Scar- 
kader  and  the  beautiful  Alflitlde,  was,  aocordoy  i^ 
the  Scandinavian  mythology,  a  fiiaoiis  wvirisr,    Hr 
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dyuofd  the  protecUon  of  annour,  whencse  he  recrW- 
rd  his  name,  which  sigiitlies,  according  to  Ihre,  ar- 
mmrleu.  He  nged  like  a  madman  in  battle.  He 
killed  iint  SwaAuiam,  and  married  his  daughter,  bj 
whan  he  had  twelve  sons,  as  untamable  as  himself. 
TbfT  were  also  adled  Bergerker,  and,  since  their 
Ubp,  tlie  name  has  been  commonly  given  to  men  of 
hcKkfODg  violence. 

Ba-nuEB,  Alexander ;  prince  of  Neufchatel  and 
WB(;nm,  nanhal,  vioe>constable  of  France,  &c; 
boni  in  Paris,  Dec.  30, 1753 ;  son  of  a  distinguished 
oAcrr ;  was,  while  yet  young,  employed  in  the  gene- 
nJ  Aaff,  served  in  America,  and  fought  with  Lofa- 
jtiit  for  the  liberty  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
int  ynn  of  the  French  revolution,  he  was  appointed 
matjor-gnieial  in  the  national  giuird  of  Versailles,  and 
nodaStd  himself  in  this  post  with  uniform  modera- 
tioo.  0ec  28, 1791,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
Ifrnenl  staff  in  the  army  of  marshal  Luduier,  march- 
nl  against  La  Vendee  in  1793,  and  joined  the  army 
of  Italy  in  1796,  with  the  rank  of  general  of  division, 
wheie,  as  chief  of  the  general  st&,  he  contributed 
nucb  to  the  suocesa  of  the  campaign.  In  October, 
1797,  general  Bonajparte  sent  him  to  Paris  to  deliver 
to  die  directory  toe  treaty  of  Caropo-Formio.  In 
Jiouary,  1798,  he  received  the  chief  command  of  the 
BRDyof  Ifciiy,  and  was  ordered  by  the  directory  to 
BSfth  against  the  dominions  of  the  pope.  In  the 
brpnaing  of  Febnary,  he  made  his  entrance  into 
Rcoe,  aSoUslied  the  papal  government,  and  esta- 
U«hfd  a  consular  one.  Being  much  attached  to 
irnml  Bonaparte,  he  followed  him  to  Egypt  as  chief 
of  the  general  staff.  After  the  18th  of  Brumaire, 
Boosparie  appointed  htm  minister  of  war.  He  after- 
nnis  became  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  reserve, 
icooiD]iaDied  &naparte  to  Italy,  hi  1800,  and  con- 
tnlnt«d  to  the  passage  of  St  Bernard  and  the  victory 
at  Mamgo.  He  si^ied  the  armistice  of  Alessandria, 
^vuied  tm  provisiooai  government  of  Piedmont,  and 
vroc  on  an  extraordinary  mission  to  Spain.  He  then 
trcrired  again  the  department  of  war,  which,  hi  the 
Bfu  time,  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Camot  He 
sccQBpanied  Napoleon  to  Milan,  June,  1805,  to  he 
pmest  at  his  coronation,  and,  in  October,  vras  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  grand  army 
in  Gmnaay.  Oct.  19,  he  signed  the  capitulation  of 
I'Ia,  with  Mack,  and,  Dec«6,  the  armistice  of  Aus- 
tria Having,  in  1806,  accompanied  the  emperor 
in  his  oampign  against  Prussia,  he  signed  the  armi- 
fticeofTJsit,  June,  1807.  He  afterwards  resigned 
his  post  as  minister  of  war,  and,  having  been  appoint- 
ed vice>o»9table  of  France,  married,  m  1808,  Maria 
Qiftbrth  Amelia,  daughter  of  duke  William  of  Ba- 
*va-Biribeiifeld,  and  continued  to  be  the  companion 
of  Napoleosi  in  aJl  his  expeditions.  In  the  campaign 
*CUDst  Aostria,  in  1809,  he  distinguished  himself  at 
^'agiam,  and  received  the  tiiXeofprineeo/nagram, 
la  1810,  as  proxy  of  Napoleon,  he  received  the  hand 
^>Uria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  I., 
*aJ  accompanied  her  to  France.  Somewhat  later, 
Napoleon  made  him  colonel^general  of  the  Swiss 
tnopt.  In  1812,  he  was  with  the  army  in  Russia,  as 
dkirf  of  the  general  staff;  which  post  he  also  held  in 
I  HI  3.  Afler  Napoleon's  abdication,  he  lost  his  prin- 
(>(«Uty  of  Neofchatel,  but  retabied  hb  other  honours, 
■nd  possessed  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Louis 
^Vlli^  whom,  after  Napoleon's  return,  he aooompa- 
n»d  to  the  Nciheriands,  whence  he  repaired  to  his 
^ily  at  Bamberg,  where  he  arrived  May  90.  After 
h>«  tm'Tal  at  this  place,  he  was  observed  to  be  sunk 
>>  i  profound  melancholy ;  and  when,  on  the  after- 
ncno  of  Joie  I ,  the  music  of  the  Russian  troops,  on 
th^  march  to  the  French  borders  was  heard  at  the 
p(^  of  the  city,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  throwing 
waadf  fran  a  window  of  the  third  story  of  his  palace. 


(See  MemmreM  tP Alexandre  Berthier,  Pr,  de  Neu/cha^ 
tel  ei  de  ff^agram,  Paris,  1886.)  He  left  a  son, 
Alexander  (bwn  in  1810),  and  two  daughters. 

Bkrthollbt,  Claude  Ixmis,  count ;  member  of  the 
scientific  academies  at  Paris,  London,  Turin,  Haer. 
lem,  &c. ;  one  of  the  most  eminent  theoretical  che- 
mists of  our  tunes;  bom  at  Talloire,  in  Savoy,  Dec. 
9, 1748 ;  studied  medicine  at  Turin ;  went,  in  1772, 
to  Paris,  where  he  became  connected  with  Lavoisier; 
was  admitted,  in  1780,  a  member  of  the  academy  (k 
sciences  in  that  city ;  was  made,  in  1794,  professor 
in  the  normal  school  there,  and  was  sent  to  Italy,  in 
1796,  in  order  to  select  the  monuments  that  were  to 
be  carried  to  Paris.  He  followed  Bonaparte  to 
Egypt,  and  returned  with  him  in  1799.  After  the 
iSh  of  Brumaire,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
tenat-eoneervaievr ;  afterwards,  count  and  grand- 
officer  of  the  legion  of  honour.  In  1804,  Napoleon 
appouited  him  senator  for  the  district  of  Montpellier. 
in  1813,  he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of 
the  Reunion.  April  1, 1814,  however,  he  voted  for 
the  establishment  of  a  provisional  government  and 
the  dethronement  of  Napoleon.  Louis  XVIII.  made 
hun  a  peer;  but  Napoleon  pmsed  him  by  in  1815. 
After  the  restoration  of  Louis,  he  took  his  seat  again 
in  the  chamber  of  peers.  Among  the  inventions  and 
new  processes  with  which  the  sciences  and  the  arts 
were  enriched  by  him,  Uie  most  unportant  are  those 
for  the  charring  of  vessels  to  preserve  water  in  ships, 
for  the  stiffenUig  and  glaring  of  linen,  &c.,  but  prin- 
cipally that  for  the  bleaching  of  vegetable  substances 
by  means  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  which,  since  1786, 
has  been  in  general  use  in  France.  Besides  diflerent 
essays  in  the  collections  of  the  academy  and  the  in- 
stitute, he  has  written  several  larger  works,  among 
which  his  Eeaai  de  Siatique  Chimique  flSOS,  2  vols. ; 
translated  into  English,  German,  and  Italian)  must 
be  considered  as  the  most  importent,  and  as  one  of 
the  finest  productions  of  our  times.  The  complicated 
phenomena  of  chemistry  are  reduced,  in  this  work,  to 
the  strict  and  simple  laws  of  mechanics.  He  had  aUo  a 
Urge  share  in  the  reformation  of  the  chemical  nomen- 
clature, as  well  as  in  the  publication  of  the  work  that 
appeared  on  this  subject  in  Paris,  1787— ife/Aoc^  de 
NameHdatureChimipie.  HediedinParis,Nov.7,1822. 

BsaTHovD,  Ferdinand,  celebrated  for  his  marine 
chrooometerB,  bom  at  Plancemont,  in  the  county  of 
Neufichatel,  in  1727,  was  destined  for  the  church, 
but,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  conceived  an  irresistible 
inclination  for  mechanics.  His  fiither  caused  him  to 
be  instructed  in  the  art  of  watchmaking,  and,  to  af- 
ford  him  an  opportunity  of  perfecting  his  knowledge, 
sent  him  to  Paris.  He  resided  in  this  city  from  1745, 
and  there  made  his  first  marine  duonometers,  which 
have  been  used  by  Frendi  navigators,  on  so  many 
occasions,  for  extendhig  and  correcting  geographical 
knowledge.  He  left  several  works  rebting  to  his 
art.  He  died  in  1807.  His  nephew,  Louis  B.,  his 
pupil,  and  the  heir  of  his  talents,  has  extended  his 
improvements  still  further.  His  chronometen  are  in 
the  hands  of  almost  all  navigators,  and  are  even 
more  convenient  than  those  of  his  uncle.  They  are 
bmous  for  accuracy. 

Bbrtou,  Giovanni  Domenico,  count  of;  was  bom, 
in  1676,  at  Moreto,  in  Friuli,  and  is  called  the 
patriarch  of  Aquileia,  from  having  first  directed  au 
tention  to  the  antiquities  of  that  pboe.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Aquileia  had  been  in  the  habit,  for  a  long 
time,  of  building  their  houses  with  niins  and  remains 
of  art.  To  prevent  further  destruction,  B.,  in  con- 
junction with  other  men  of  leaming  and  taste,  bought 
all  the  ancient  marbles  which  were  excavated.  Mu- 
ratori  and  Apostolo  Zeno  encouraged  hhn  in  his 
antiquarian  researches  and  publications.  B.  died  in 
1758.    His  most  important  work  b  U  AmUehiih  di 
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ji^uU^a  profane* e  taercj  Venice,  1739,  fol.  Some 
ot  his  treatises  are  to  be  found  in  the  collect!(Ni  of 
P.  Calogen ;  others  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Societd 
Columbaria  at  Florence. 

Bkbvic,  Charles  Clement,  one  of  the  most  dls- 
tingnished  engravers  of  the  French  school,  was  bora 
at  Paris  in  1756,  studied  his  art  imder  George 
Wille,  and  may  be  considered  his  most  eminent 
pupiL  The  works  of  B.  are  among  the  best  of  the 
French  school,  but  are  not  numerous.  The  most 
celebrated  of  them  is  the  full  leiurth  figure  of  Louts 
X  VL,  after  a  picture  of  Callot.  The  copies  are  very 
rare  and  dear,  because  the  plate  was  broken  to  pieces 
in  the  revolutionary  tumults  of  1793.  The  exactness 
of  his  drawing,  the  firmness  and  brilliancy  of  his 
touch,  the  purity  and  correctness  of  bis  design,  and 
the  happiness  with  which  he  transferred  to  his  plate 
the  beauties  of  the  original,  gave  a  high  character 
to  his  productions.    He  died  in  1822. 

Berwick,  James  Fits-James,  duke  of,  commanded 
the  armies  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  was  a 
peer  of  England  and  France,  as  well  as  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  and  was  knighted  by  the  sovereign  of  each  of 
tliese  countries.  M  was  the  natural  son  of  the  duke 
of  York,  afterwards  king  James  II.,  and  Arabella 
Churchill,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  was 
horn  at  Moulins  in  the  Bourbonnob,  in  1670,  and 
first  went  by  the  name  of  FiU-James.  He  received 
his  education  in  France,  and  served  his  first  campaigns 
in  Hungary,  under  Charles  duke  of  Lorraine,  general 
of  Leopold  I.  A  short  time  after,  the  British  re- 
volution broke  out  B.  followed  his  father  in  the 
expedition  against  Ireland,  and  was  wounded  in  a 
battle  in  1689.  He  afterwards  served  under  Luxem- 
bui^,  in  Flanders ;  in  1702  and  1703,  under  the  duke 
of  Burffundy ;  then  under  marshal  Y illeroi ;  and  was 
naturalized  in  France.  In  1706,  he  was  made  mar- 
shal  of  France,  and  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  he 

fnined  the  battle  of  Almanza,  which  rendered  kinf 
hilip  V.  again  master  of  Valencia.  In  1718  and 
1719,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  serve  against 
Philip  v.,  who,  from  gratitude  to  the  marshal,  had 
taken  a  sou  of  his  into  his  service.  On  his  entrance 
into  the  Spanish  dominions,  he  wrote  to  his  son,  the 
duke  of  Liria,  admonishing  him  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
sovereign.  At  the  siege  of  Philipsbuig,  in  1734,  his 
life  was  terminated  by  a  cannon-ball.  His  memoirs 
were  published  originally  in  French,  and  have  gone 
through  two  or  three  editions  in  English. 

Berwick,  North  ;  a  royal  burgh  and  sea-port  in 
Haddingtonshire.  It  is  built  on  a  sandy  plain,  and 
consists  only  of  one  street  of  no  great  extent,  one- 
half  of  which  is  without  the  royalty.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  burgh,  but  its  cliarter  havhig  been  lost,  it 
obtained  another  from  James  VI.,  under  which  it  is 
governed  by  two  bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  nine  coun- 
sellors. The  harbour  is  small,  but  of  easy  access, 
and  it  was  not  many  years  ago  repaired  at  a  very 
considerable  expense.  Being  situated  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  firth  of  Forth,  it  had  formerly  a  con- 
siderable trade,  but  it  now  employs  only  a  few  fishing 
smacks  and  vessels  for  the  exportation  of  grain. 
The  parish  extends  along  the  coast  about  three  miles, 
and  nearly  the  whole  is  arable  land  and  highly  culti- 
vated. The  ancient  castle  of  Tanlallon,  formerly 
one  of  the  strong  holds  of  the  Douglas  fiimily,  stands 
about  three  miles  east  of  the  town,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  by  a  deep 
fosse  with  a  drawbridge.  It  was  destroyed  by  tlie 
Covenanters  in  1699,  and  the  existing  ruins  are  much 
admirpd.    Population  in  1831, 1824. 

BERwicK-upoif-TwKKD,  (anciently  Tuetis) ;  a  town 
of  England,  on  the  north  or  Scottish  side  of  the 
Tweed,  within  half  a  mile  of  its  confluence  with  the 
G^nan  ocean.    It  is  a  coimty  of  itself,  regularly 


fortified  with  walls,  basUoos,  and  ^tctea;  Utf4ov 
miles  S.E.  Edinbuigfa,  335  N.W.  London ;  Ion.  X*  W^ 
lat.  56"  47'  N.  It  exports  com,  pork,  ens,  and  ml 
mon.  The  town  has  been,  of  late,  mvS  improved, 
and  the  streets  are  well  paved.  It  was  ianuaij  the 
chief  town  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  and  the  thtatn 
of  many  sanguinary  conflicts  between  Itie  EiigiiibaiMi 
Scottish  armies.  Both  nations  cuuskkatiug  il  a  for- 
tress  of  great  importance,  the  town  and  its  ncict- 
bourhood  were  a  constant  scene  of  bloodaiied.  Anrr 
repeated  sieges,  it  was  finally  ceded  to  AiglaBd  ia 
the  year  1502;  and,  by  a  treaty  beiwpen  Edwaid 
VI.  and  Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  it  was  declared  to 
be  a  free  town,  independent  of  both  stales.  Tpoa 
the  death  of  Elisabeth,  in  1G03,  Janes  Vl.  of  Soot- 
hwd  was  proclaimed  at  B.  king  of  Engiand,  FVaaoe, 
and  Ireland ;  and  when  that  monaicS  entered  into 
his  new  dominions,  the  constituted  anthoritiea  of  the 
town  received  him  with  every  demonstntaon  of  joy 
and  respect.  In  return,  the  king  confimed  all  tttir 
ancient  charters,  adding  many  privilera,  wiotk  mil 
remain  peculiar  to  the  town  and  its  Tibertiea.  The 
peculiar  privileges  of  B.,  and  the  cifcunstanoe  tkit 
it  was  once  independent  of  England  and  Soodsnd. 
are  the  occasion  why  it  was  foraierly  the  onsm  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  English  statutes  to  Bw  by 
name.  The  statute  W  Geo.  II.,  c.  4?,  provides,  tfasi, 
where  England  only  is  mentioned  in  an  act  of  par- 
liament, the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  eompttkaid 
the  dominion  of  Wales  and  the  town  of  R  Berwick 
possesses  a  few  manu&ctories  of  linen,  danm&k,  can- 
ton, muslin,  stockings,  carpeting,  and  saiKdoch,  but 
not  any  which  are  very  extensive.  The  liaibaiir  a 
inconvenient,  admitting  ships  of  small  burden  only 
across  the  bar,  neither  is  there  safe  riding  in  thr 
offing.  Berwick  is  a  garrison  town,  with  a  regidsr 
governor,  whose  appointment  is  a  lailitary  siaecuv. 
The  ruins  of  tlie  castle,  which  occupy  an  rmcocncr 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  are  peadariy 
venerable.  There  were  no  less  than  ten  religicns 
houses  in  this  town  before  the  Refonnation.  Po^oia- 
tion  in  1831,  8920. 

Bkrwickshisk  ;  a  maritime  connty  of  Scotl^d, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  German  ocenn  ;  «b  ttv 
north  by  East  Lothian ;  on  the  west  by  the  oomaan 
of  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  and  East  Lothian ;  and  ua 
the  south  by  the  river  Tweed  and  the  English  bar- 
ders.  It  is  nominally  divided  into  the  thrre  dcilricti 
of  Lauderdale,  Lammermnir,  and  the  Mcise,  or 
March ;  the  fiist  of  which  divisions  is  the  opening  or 
valley  in  the  Lammermuir  hills,  throngh  wtncfa  £jm% 
the  river  Leader.  Lammermuir  OMaprehcsds  the 
ridge  of  hiUs  which  divides  the  coonty  £nm  Ent 
LoUiian ;  and  the  Merse  or  March  indndrs  the  frr- 
tile  and  populous  plain  extending  firom  the  mmt  hills 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  The  latter  dntriei 
is  remarkable  for  the  goodness  of  the  aoil,  and  the 
excellent  system  of  culUvatioa,  for  which  the  whole 
county  is  also  celebrated.  It  contaim  Lander,  a 
royal  boigh,  and  the  towns  or  popnloos  viBi^i  i  of 
Dunse,  Ck>ldstream,  Coldtngham,  Ayton,  CUnside, 
Erlsham,  Ecdes,  Edrom,  Eyemovith,  Greenlaw  (now 
the  county  town).  Button,  and  Swinton.  The  pria- 
cipal  rivers  are  the  Tweed,  the  Loader,  the  Ey«v  thr 
Wluteadder,  and  Bhududder;  and  alU  exo^  ih» 
last,  contain  salmon,  of  which  great  gnantitiefc  are 
shipped  from  Berwick  for  London.  The  mmtrxj* 
hitherto  discovered  in  this  coonty  are  few,  and  by  no 
means  valuable.  They  consist  chieiy  of  cnfiper, 
coal,  and  ironstone,  but  of  each  very  snarnigly. 
There  is,  however,  (:ienty  of  Iree-stone,  and  alai  td 
marl,  to  which  agriculturists  in  this  qoscter  pcvfrr 
lime^stone,  though  brought  feom  a  oonsideinfale  d»* 
tance.  The  celebiated  minefal  water,  caUcd  J^am 
Spa,  similar  to  that  of  Tunbridge,  is  sitnated  al«wi  * 
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mile  froni  tbat  iovn.  Vast  quantities  of  agriculttinl 
produce  an*  shipped  from  the  pprta  of  B^trick  and 
ETRDoiith,  and  much  b  also  sent  to  the  weekly  mar- 
kfts  of  fidinborgh;  Dalkeith,  Haddington,  and  Dun> 
faar.  Very  few  manufactures  are  established  in  this 
cooatj,  the  principal  one  which  it  supplies,  beyond 
6anaiie  consumption,  being  that  of  paper.  The 
fituttioo  of  Berwick,  as  a  bonier  county,  caused  it  to 
•bgood  in  strong  castles  and  fortified  places,  traces 
of  which  aiv  to  be  found  in  almost  every  perish. 
Tl^  population  of  the  county,  in  1831,  was  S4fi4S. 
BnTL,  or  Emoiald;  a  well-known  species  in 
iuB«aiogy,  sometimes  massive  in  its  structure, 
tliuQch  ooBunonly  found  crystalliied  in  reguhir,  six- 
»M  prisms,  often  deeply  striated  longitudinally,  and 
irnatnted  at  one  or  ooth  extremities  by  a  rough, 
inperiect  plane,  or,  more  nrely,  by  a  very  flat,  six- 
ttded  pyramid,  of  which  the  summit  is  replaced.  Its 
oTtials  are  of  various  dimensions,  being  fivm  half 
to  ind)  to  upwards  of  a  foot  m  length,  and  from  a 
qpftrr  of  an  inch  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The 
lai]g[rr  orstals,  however,  are  inferior  to  the  smaller, 
iarpgaid  to  those  qualities  for  which  this  species  is 
nccmicd.  The  lustre  of  the  beryl  is  vitreous ;  iU 
cnlour*  ^reen,  pausing  into  blue,  yellow,  and  white, 
the  bngfatest  of  these  colours  is  emerald  green, 
vhidi,  u  it  is  rarely  known  to  pass  insensib^  into 
thf  paliT  hues,  hns  been  made  the  basis  of  a  disUnct 
tftdtt  in  those  specimens  ui  which  it  occurs  under 
liw  oane  of  ewienUd.  This  distinction  of  species  is 
sot  considered,  at  present,  as  well  founded ;  and  the 
brryl  and  emerald  are  locked  upon  as  identical  by 
■ost  aunerali^giflta.  It  is  translucent  or  transparent, 
•ad  iu  haidnesa  enables  it  to  scrmtch  quarts.  Its 
ipedie  gmvity  is  from  S<6  to  S*?.  It  is  composed  of 
sin,  68*35  ;  alumine,  17'60 ;  glucine,  13*13 ; 
oxjiie  of  iron,  *72,  with  a  tiuoe  of  lime  and  oxyde  of 
c&rome.—The  beryl  is  widely  diffused.  It  belongs 
to  tbe  primitive  rocks,  and  is  embedded  in  veins  of 
Qosfti  and  Mdspsr^  which  traverse  gnnite  and  mica 
uile.  It  is  also  found  in  great  abundance  in  a  com- 
inet  fcrmginoosclay  in  Daooria,  and  in  fractured 
ofitals  and  roU'ed  massca  in  secondary  deposits, 
vWre  it  is  not  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin. 
Soneof  the  most  remarkable  local'itles  of  beryl  are 


ia  Siberis,  at  Gaimfforum  in  Scotland,  at  Limoges 
is  Fnune,  and  in  Massachusetts!  Maine,  and  New 
Hinpshire  in  the  United  States.  The  deep-green 
^victy,  CBetald,  so  much  valued  as  a  gem,  comes 
fioBS  Fern  and  Upper  Egypt :  a  few  Ine  crystab 
hste  also  been  obtahied  from  gnmite  veins  at  Tops- 
^ia  Maine. 

Bbaji^om  (in  old  German,  Buam) ;  Ion.  6"  3'  E. ; 
IsL  IT*  li'  N. ;  fbrty-eiglit  miles  from  Paris ;  a  laive, 
oU,  veU-boilt  city,  much  fortified  by  Louis  XIV. ; 
**s  tiaasfermi,  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  with 
Fnaehe-Conpte  to  France ;  at  present,  is  the  chief 
Hiceof  the  sixth  militaiy  division ;  has  29,000  in- 
tebitanls,  and  is  situated  in  the  department  Doubs. 
Thrfe  b  an  archbishop  in  B.,  under  whom  are  the 
^iiho^cf  Aotim,  Meis,  Nancy,  Strssburg,  and  Dijon. 
The  academy  of  sciences  at  B.  was  established  in 
IT^ :  ihcf«  is  also  here  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  a 
Khool  for  artiUeiy,  one  for  watch-makers,  containing 
W  pupils,  and  a  fine  library,  besides  several  mu- 
KUBS,  a  boraniral  garden,  an  agricultural  society, 
^  Bb  is  a  great  manufhrtiiring  place.  It  was 
aUod,  ia  anctent  tfanes,  Fwonlmm,  and  was  a  for- 
t^fied  place  as  early  as  the  Ume  of  Cssar,  who  drove 
^««  hnoe  the  SeaoanL  Here  also  he  conquered 
^riovistaL  Seven!  streeU  have  still  the  old  Roman 
auBfs.  The  ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch  are  yet  to  be 
»^«^  The  river  Doubs  divides  the  city  into  two 
faiu.  the  upper  and  lower.  B.  contains  3300  houses, 
•-f  tit  dMRhes,  eight  hospitals,  a  citadel,  &c    The 


former  univerrity  was  changed,  in  1801,  into  a 
lyceum.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  an  ammditsemfntf 
which  contains  93,211  inhabitants. 

Bissababia;  since  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  in  1812, 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  a  Russian  province,  be- 
tween 46*  and  48*  N.  lat,  and  28*  and  31*  £.  Ion.  ; 
containing  about  8800  square  miles  (acoordmg  to 
some  accounts,  more  than  double  this  amount),  with 
31 5,000  inhabitanU;  situated  on  the  Black  sea,  be- 
tween the  northern  arm  of  the  Danube,  the  Pruth, 
and  the  Dniester.  B.  is  a  plam  oountnr,  fertile  in 
grain,  but  is  mostly  used  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep 
and  horses.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Walachians, 
Gipsies,  and  Tartars.  The  capital  is  Chotsym,  a 
fortress.  Bender,  Ismail,  Ackerman,  and  Kilia  Nova, 
are  also  fortresses.  Kischenau,  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  has  a  large  nursery  of  trees.  The  population 
has  been  much  mcreased  by  colonists  from  Poland, 
Germany,  France,  &c.  These  amount  already  to 
8300,  nuKtly  Lutherans.  A  considerable  number  of 
troops  are  kept  in  B.  to  protect  the  frontiers.  Many 
mechanics  are  thus  drawn  there  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  army. 

BcTiL  is  the  leaf  of  a  climbing  East  Indian  phint 
(piper  betel),  which  belongs  to  the  same  tribe  as 
pepper,  and,  in  shape  and  appearance,  is  not  much 
unlike  ivy,  but  is  more  tender,  and  fiill  of  juice.  It 
is  faisipid  to  the  taste,  and  generally  narcotic  There 
is  sn  almost  incredible  consumption  of  betel  through- 
out India,  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  The  hihabi. 
tants  chew  it  almost  incessantly,  and  in  such  quantity 
that  their  lips  become  quite  red,  and  their  teeth 
black— a  colour  greatly  preferred  by  them  to  the 
whiteness  which  the  Europeans  so  much  affecL  They 
carry  it,  in  little  white  l)oxes,  about  their  persons^ 
and  present  it  to  each  other,  by  way  of  compliment 
and  dvility,  in  the  same  manner  as  Europeans  do 
snuff.  This  is  done  by  the  women  as  well  as  by  the 
men ;  and  it  would  be  considered  an  offence,  if  those 
to  whom  it  is  offered  should  refuse  to  accept  of  and 
chew  it.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  alone,  but 
much  more  commonly  when  covered  with  a  kind  of 
lime  made  of  sea-shell,  and  wrapped  roimd  slices  of 
the  areca  nut,  the  fruit  of  the  areca  palm,  of  the  sise 
of  a  small  egg^  and  resembling  a  nutmeg  deprived  of 
Its  husk. 

Bethama,  or  BsniANT ;  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Olivet,  on  the  west  side,  about  two  miles  east 
of  Jerusalem,  where  Laaarus  dwelt,  and  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  where  the  ascension  of  Christ  b 
related  to  have  taken  place.  The  house  and  giave 
of  Lasarus,  and  the  house  of  Mary  Magdalene,  are 
still  shown  to  curious  travelers.  The  name  of  B. 
was  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  tract  from  the 
viUage  itself  to  Bethphage. 

Bkihssda  ;  a  pool  in  Judea,  the  name  of  which 
signifies  house  afmere^.  In  the  five  halls  or  porticos 
near  it  many  patients  lay  waiting,  according  to  the 
aoccMUit  of  John  (ch.  v.),  for  the  moving  of  the  waters, 
to  bathe  in.  According  to  the  ophiion  of  the  Jews, 
an  angel  descended,  at  a  certain  time.  Into  the  pool, 
and  troubled  the  water,  and  whoever  first  entered  tho 
water,  af^r  this  agitation,  was  cured.  This  pool 
seems  to  have  been  composed  of  a  red-colonred 
mineral  water,  whidi  received  its  healing  power 
from  the  red  earth  at  the  bottom.  If  the  healing 
fountain,  after  having  been  obstructed  for  a  time, 
began  to  bubble  up  anew,  and  the  patient  made  use 
of  It  before  the  motion  ceased,  it  hnled  his  disease. 
— To  iie  ai  the  pool  of  Betheedoy  is  used  proverbially, 
in  Germany,  in  qieakiiig  of  tlie  theological  candidates 
wlio  are  wailing  for  a  benefice. 

Bithlbhem;  the  birth-place  of  David  and  Christ ; 
a  village,  formerly  a  town,  in  Palestine,  a  pert  of 
Syria,  w  the  pachalie  of  Damascus,  tse  miles  from 
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Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  covered  with  vines 
and  olive  trees,  which,  however,  is  not  the  mount  of 
Olives  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  An  aqueduct  con- 
veys water  from  the  hill  to  the  village.  It  lias  300 
bouses,  and  2400  Greek  and  Armenian  inhabitants, 
who  make  wooden  rosaries  and  crucifixes,  inlaid  with 
mother  of  pearl,  for  pilgrims ;  also  excellent  white 
wine.  In  a  rich  grotto,  furnished  with  silver  and 
crystal  lamps,  under  the  choir  of  the  church  of  a  con- 
vent in  this  village,  a  trough  of  marble  is  shown, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  manger  in  which  Jesus  was 
laid  af^r  his  birth.  There  are  three  convents  there, 
for  Catholics,  Greeks,  and  Armenians.  The  greatest 
ornament  of  the  place  is  the  stately  church  erected 
by  the  empress  Helena  over  the  phice  where  Christ 
is  said  to  have  been  born,  and  bearing  her  name.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  the  top  commands  a 
fine  view  over  the  surrounding  comitry.  Several 
spots  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  shown  here. 

Bethlehem.  There  are  many  places  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  this  name.  One  of  tlie  most  import- 
ant is  the  borough  and  post-town  in  Northampton 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Lehigh,  twelve  miles 
S.  W.  Easton,  fifty  four  N.  N.  W.  Philadelphia.  Po- 
pulation in  1810,  1436 ;  in  1820,  I860.  It  is  plea- 
santly situated,  regularlv  laid  out,  built  chiefly  of 
stone,  and  inhabited  wholly  by  Moravians,  who  have 
a  bishop  there.  B.  contains  two  academies,  one  for 
young  ladies,  and  another  for  boys. 

Betrothmbnt,  in  law ;  a  mutual  promise  or  com- 
pact between  two  parties,  by  which  they  bind  them- 
selves to  marry.  The  word  imports  giving  one*8 
troth,  i.  e.  true  faith  or  promise.  Betrothment 
amounts  to  the  same  with  what  is  called,  by  civilians 
and  canonists,  sponsaiia  or  espousals f  sometimes  de- 
sponsaiionj  and,  by  tlie  Frendi,  fianoaiiles.  Betroth- 
ment is  either  solemn  (made  in  tlie  face  of  the  church), 
or  private  (made  before  witnesses  out  of  the'  church). 
According  to  the  Roman  law,  betrothment  ought  to 
be  made  by  a  stipulation,  i.  e.,  a  contract,  in  which 
one  binds  himself,  by  an  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
him,  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  contract.  As  betrothmenls 
are  contracts,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as 
other  contracts ;  for  instance,  that  they  are  valid  only 
between  persons  whose  capacity  is  recognised  by 
law ;  and  the  use  of  fraud,  violence,  or  intimidation, 
vitiates  the  contract.  The  consent  of  both  parties, 
of  course,  is  required.  This  may  be  expressed  either 
verbally,  or  by  writing,  or  by  action.  In  Germany, 
the  consent  of  the  parents  is  always  necessary,  if  the 
parties  are  under  a^,  not  yet  sui  Juris.  But  if  the 
parents  withhold  their  consent  unreasonably,  the  per- 
mission of  the  judge  is  allowed  to  sanction  the  contract. 
If  the  opinions  of  the  parents  are  diverse,  the  law 

E'ves  effect  to  that  of  the  fiAther.  Some  provincial 
ws  require  the  consent  of  the  relations,  and  the 
presence  of  witnesses.  Betrothments  contracted 
thus,  according  to  law,  are  called  sponsalia  puhlka  ; 
others  are  called  sponsalia  dandestina.  The  latter 
are,  in  some  places,  utterly  invalid ;  in  others,  only 
punishable.  By  the  common  German  law,  however, 
they  are  valid  in  every  case  in  which  consummation 
or  consecration  by  the  priest  has  taken  place.  The 
parents,  in  these  cases,  are  not  allowed  to  apply  for 
a  dissolution  of  the  contract,  nor  can  they  refuse  their 
consent,  except  for  highly  important  reasons.  Public 
betrothment  induces  the  obligation  to  many.  In  case 
of  refusal  to  complete  the  contract  by  marriage,  the 
injured  party  is  allowed  an  action  at  law  to  com- 
pel its  performance ;  but,  since  unhappy  marriages 
are  among  the  greatest  misfortunes,  the  means  of 
compulsion  applied  by  the  law  are  never  great, 
amounting  only  to  a  small  fine,  or  a  short  imprison- 
ment. It  circumstances  take  place  which,  n  hap- 
pening before  tfafe  betrothment,  would  have  neces- 


sarily prevented  it,  the  party  affected  by  dwn  ss 
allowea  to  recede  from  the  engagement,  and  the  irci- 
dem  Uws  allow  only  an  acuon  for  dunages^  1& 
Germany,  betrothment  generally  takn  piM  in  a 
small  company  of  relations  and  friends.  In  RuMa, 
it  was  once  binding  and  indissoluble,  like  mairiBc^ . 
but  is  now  a  mere  lorm  acoompanyii^  the  Bwriagr 
ceremony. 

Bettbrtxin,  Thomas,  a  celebnted  actor  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  bom  in  WestmoKter.  in 
1635,  and  excelled  in  Shakspeare's  cfaanctm  of 
Hamlet,  Othello,  Brutus,  and  Hotspur.  In  163^, 
he  opened  a  new  play-house  in  Lincoln Vinn^lds. 
but  did  not  succeed.  He  died  in  1710,  and  vu 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  He  wrote  the  Voonn 
made  a  Justice,  a  comedy;  the  Amoraos  Widow,  or 
the  Wanton  Wife ;  Diocletian,  a  dramntic  qpcsa.  &.c. 
The  Unjust  Judge,  or  Appius  and  Vii)ginia,  a  m^ 
dy,  was  written  originally  by  Mr  John  Wetetcr,  aad 
altered  by  B. 

Bettinklu,  Saverio,  an  Italian  author,  bom  a. 
Mantua,  in  1718,  studied  there  and  at  Bologna,  ndrr 
the  Jesuits ;  entered,  in  1736,  the  noritiate  of  tbs- 
order,  and  taught,  from  1739  to  1744,  bellea-lettm 
at  Brescia,  where  he  made  himself  known  by  tonr 
poems  composed  for  the  use  of  schools.  In  Boiceat, 
where  he  studied  theology,  he  continued  to  ootti^atr 
his  poetical  talents,  and  wrote  for  the  theatre  of  the 
college  his  tragedy  of  Jonathan.  In  1751,  he  «w 
intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  o^ege  of  DcUrs 
at  Parma.  After  having  remained  there  eigbt  yrer* 
he  traveled  in  France  and  Germany,  andrrtnmrd 
to  Verona,  where  he  remained  till  the  year  IToT. 
engaged  in  preaching  and  instructkni.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1773,  he  leCHfaeJ  lo 
his  native  city,  where  he  resumed  his  Xkbtnrj  Uboon 
with  renewed  seal.  He  published  sevefal  works 
among  which  some  were  intended  for  ladies ;  as  his 
Correspondence  between  two  Ladies,  his  Lettrn  to 
Lesbia  on  Epigrams,  and  likewise  his  Twenty-lbiir 
Dialogues  on  Ix>ve.  He  b^[an,  in  1799,  a  oooplete 
edition  of  his  works  (Venice,  1801,  IS  toIsl  12bml! 
He  preserved  the  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  iui 
spirit  to  the  age  of  ninety  years ;  and  died  in  I80N, 
with  the  composure  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  demo- 
tion of  a  Christian.  Besides  his  works  alnrady  mtt^ 
tioned,  we  cite  his  DelV  Eniusiasmo  deUe  MU  Jrtu 
RisorgimaUo  negli  SiudJ,  neUe  ArU  e  me*  Cmsium.t 
dopo  U  Milk  rS  vols.)>  a  superficial  work,  which  is. 
however,  not  aestitute  of  new  and  just  views  The 
Lettere  died  di  HrgHio  agli  jtreadi  attiBCtxd  gmt 
attention.  The  ideas  expressed  in  this  werk.  or  the 
two  great  names  of  Italian  poetry,  particalariy  uf 
Dante,  involved  him  in  many  contests.  His  fWnr 
(3  vols.)  contam  seven  poewutU,  sixteen  leticn  to 
blank  verse,  sonnets,  coMstmi,  &c.  Although  titst 
collection  does  not  diow  any  great  poedeal  powvr, 
yet  it  is  always  elegant  and  ingenious.  It  b  prv- 
ceded  by  a  treatise  on  Italian  poetry. 

Bey,  among  the  Turks,  si^ifies  a  ^minwi  c/  a 
town,  seaport,  or  small  district  The  Turks  write 
the  word  beg.  (q.  v.)     See  also  Beglerieg, 

Beza  (properly,  de  Beze),  Theotkxe ;  next  ta  Cal> 
vin,  the  most  distinguished  for  genhts  and  intavncr 
among  the  preachers  of  the  Calvinistic  church  in  the 
16th  century.  Bom  of  a  noble  fiunily  at  Veaelay,  m 
Burgundy,  June  24,  1519 ;  educated  in  Orleans  «n 
der  Melchior  Volmar,  a  German  philidocer  dev«tt>d  (o 
the  reformation ;  and  eariy  ftmiliar  wna  the  aocina 
classical  literature,  he  beoone  known,  at  the  m$^  t^ 
twenty  years,  as  a  Latin  poet,  by  his  petnlam  2)r«i 
witty  Juvenilia  (a  collection  of  poems,  of  wfaich  h^ 
was  afterwards  ashamed).  In  1639,  he  was  made  i 
licentiate  of  law,  and,  in  the  same  year,  invferd  1 1 
his  fiunily  to  Paris.    He  received  Iran  his  aacle  the 
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rrrcrskm  ofhls  Suable  abbey  Froidmond,  and  lived 
00  the  iDoome  of  two  benefioes  and  the  property 
which  he  had  inherited  from  a  brother.  His  habits 
St  this  Ume  were  dissipated.  His  handsome  fifi;iire, 
his  talents,  and  his  connexion  with  the  most  distin. 
gnidied  families,  opened  to  him  the  most  splendid 
prospects.  But  a  clandestine  marriage,  in  1543,  re- 
called him  from  his  excesses,  and  a  dangeroas  illness 
eonfrmed  the  intention,  which  he  had  firmed  at  Or- 
Irsns,  of  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
lefonned  church ;  so  that,  after  his  recovery,  he  for- 
sook all  the  advantages  of  his  situation  in  Paris,  and 
rfpsind  with  his  wife  to  Geneva,  in  1547.  Soon  af- 
trr,  he  accepted  a  professorship  of  the  Greek  lan- 
f[OBgt  at  Lausanne.  During  the  ten  years  of  his 
cootinosnoe  in  this  office,  he  wrote  a  tragi-comic 
dnma,  in  French, ^the  Sacrilfee  of  Abraham,— 
which  was  received  with  much  approbation ;  deli- 
tend  lectures  (which  were  numerously  attended)  on 
the  Ejiistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  Epistles  of  Peter 
(which  served  as  the  basis  of  his  Latin  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  of  which  he  afterwards  publish- 
fd  sevcfil  editions,  always  with  improvements); 
fnished  Marot'a  translation  of  the  Psalms  in  French 
mse ;  and  obtehied  to  such  a  degree  the  confidence 
of  the  Swiss  Calvinists,  that  he  was  sent,  hi  1558,  on 
in  f  mbasiy  to  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  to 
obtaitt  their  hitercession  at  the  French  court  for  the 
rrlftse  of  the  Huguenots  imprisoned  in  Paris.  In 
thr  foUowing  year,  he  went  to  Geneva  as  a  preacher, 
•ad,  soon  after,  became  a  professor  of  theology,  and 
ihe  most  active  assistant  of  Calvin,  to  whom  he  had 
tlftidy  recommended  himself  by  seveial  works  (on 
Ibe  punishment  of  heretics  by  the  magistrate,  the 
viadication  of  the  burning  of  Servetus,  and  some  vio- 
feot  controvenial  writings  on  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tinstioa  and  the  communion,  agahist  Castalio,  West- 
pbal,  and  Hesahuss).  His  UUents  for  negotiation 
we  now  often  put  in  requisition  by  the  Calvinists. 
He  wss  sent  to  the  court  of  Anthony,  khig  of  Navarre, 
St  Nemc,  to  obtain  the  toleiation  of  the  French  Hu- 
fwnots,  and,  at  his  desire,  he  appeared,  1561,  at  the 
>Yl«i(ns  conference  at  Poissy,  where  he  spoke  in  be- 
ht^iof  his  party  with  a  boldness,  presence  of  mind, 
and  energy,  which  nined  him  the  esteem  of  the 
Pkench  court.  He  onen  preached  in  Paris  before  the 
qoKa  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Condi :  also  Ui 
Che  mburbs.  At  the  conference  of  St  Gennain,  hi 
lS6t,  be  spoke  strongly  against  the  worship  of  tma- 
ISf%  sad,  after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
Moonpaaied  the  prince  of  Condi  as  chaplain,  and, 
oi  the  capture  of  the  prince.  Joined  the  admiral  Co- 
I'Kvy.  After  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  returned 
u»tiaieva.  In  1563,  where,  besides  discharging  the 
wttles  of  his  ofioes,  he  continued  to  engage  in  theo- 
M^ricsl  controversies  hi  support  of  the  Caivhiists ; 
ud,  after  Calvin's  death,  hi  1564,  became  his  sucoes- 
w,  sad  was  considered  the  first  theologian  of  this 
rintcb.  He  presided  in  the  synods  of  the  French 
CUtlaiiUat  La  Rocbelle  (1571)  and  at  Nismes  (1572), 
vbne  he  opposed  Morers  proposal  for  the  alteration 
cf  clerical  discipUne ;  was  sent  by  Condi  (1574)  to 
ibf  eourt  of  the  elector  pabtine;  and,  at  the  reli- 
floB  conference  at  Montpellier  (1586),  opposed  the 
|brak)gians  of  Wurtembeig,  particulariy  James  An- 
vvis.  At  the  age  of  slx^-nlne  yean,  he  married 
bit  iMood  wife  (1588),  and  sUll  continued  to  repel, 
*itb  the  power  of  truth  and  wit,  the  attacks  and 
oliOBales  which  his  enemies,  apo^tiaed  Caivhiists 
(«ich  u  Voliec),  Lutherans,  and  especially  the  Je- 
•tt<tt.  heaped  upon  him.  They  reported,  in  1597, 
llttthe  had  died,  and  returned  before  his  death  to 
the  (^Uiolic  feith.  B.,  now  seventy>eight  Tears  old, 
■Bt  bis  asallanls  hi  a  poem  full  of  yoiiUiful  enthusi- 
**n,  and  Rested,  in  the  same  year,  the  attempts  of 


St  Francis  de  Sales  to  convert  him,  and  the  alluriiMr 
offers  of  the  pope.  In  1600,  he  visited  Henry  IV. 
hi  the  territory  of  Geneva,  who  presented  him  with 
500  ducats.  After  havhig  enjoyed  excellent  health 
during  almost  his  whole  Ufe,  he  died  Oct  IS,  1605, 
of  da  age.  By  a  risorous  adherence  to  the  prUici- 
ples  of  Calvin,  hi  whose  spirit  he  presided  over  the 
church  of  Geneva,  he  had  become  the  chief  of  his 
party,  and  enjoyed  for  forty  years  the  reputation  of  a 
patriarch,  without  whose  approbation  no  important 
step  was  taken.  In  order  to  preserve  the  unity  and 
permanency  of  his  church,  he  sacrificed  his  own  opi- 
nions to  the  established  dogmas  of  Calvin ;  and  ren- 
dered the  most  fanportant  services  by  his  various 
erudition,  his  constant  seal,  his  active  sphrit,  his  briL 
liant  eloquence,  and  even  by  the  impression  of  his 
personal  appearance,  which  age  made  still  more 
striking.  He  defended  his  dMtrines  with  ability 
and  enthusiasm,  and  often  with  merciless  severity 
and  obstinacy.  Among  his  many  works,  his  exesetic 
writings,  and  the  able  and  correct  History  of  Calvin- 
ism hi  France,  finom  1521  to  1563,  whkrh  Is  ascribed 
to  him,  are  still  much  esteemed.  His  correspondence 
with  Calvhi  is  to  be  found  hi  the  ducal  librsry  at 
Gotha.  A  catalogue  of  his  works  is  given  by  An- 
thony la  Faye,  woo  has  written  an  account  of  his 
life. 

Bszant;  round,  flat  pieces  of  pure  gold,  without 
any  impression,  supposed  to  have  been  the  current 
coin  of^Bysantium.  This  coin  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  coatHirmour  by  the  crusaders.  Dr  Henry, 
hi  his  History  of  England,  estimates  its  value  at  9s. 
HA.  sterling.  The  gold  offered  by  the  king  of 
England  on  the  altar,  at  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany 
and  the  Purification,  is  called  bezant 

BoDOAa  (Persian,  pasar,  a  goat,  or  pazaehar, 
against  poison) ;  a  concretion  or  calculus,  of  an  orbi- 
cular or  oval  form,  met  with  ui  the  bodies  of  various 
animals.  These  substances  are  found  hi  the  stomach, 
gall-Uadder,  salivary  ducts,  and  phieal  ghmd,  but 
espechdly  in  the  hitestines  of  certain  anfamls  of  the 
Oi^r  i-MMMiiifi/ui.  They  were  formeriy  celebrated 
for  their  supposed  medicinal  virtues,  and  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  the  countries  from  which  they 
came,  or  the  animals  In  which  they  were  found.  They 
were  considered  as  highly  alexipharmic ;  so  much  so, 
that  other  medichies,  siqiposea  to  possess  the  same 
virtues,  obtained  the  name  of  bezoardiea.  So  eflica. 
ckms  were  these  once  thought,  that  tber  were  ea- 
geriy  bought  for  ten  times  their  weight  hi  gold. 
fiesMes  behig  taken  tetemally,  they  were  worn 
around  the  neck,  as  preservatives  from  contagion. 
For  this  purpose.  It  is  said,  that  hi  Portugal  It  was 
customary  to  hire  them  at  the  price  of  about  ten 
shilluigs  per  day.  On  analysis,  these  substances  are 
found  to  contain,  for  the  mos^  part,  bile  and  resin. 
It  Is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  tne  accounts  of  their 
extmordinary  virtues  must  now  be  considered  as  to- 
tally fiibulous.— A  strange  orlghi  was  assjincd  to  the 
besoar  by  some  of  the  oEl  naturalists.  The  Oriental 
stags,  when  oppressed  with  age  and  faifirmlty,  were 
said  to  feed  upon  serpenta,  which  restored  their 
Touthful  vigour.  To  counteract  the  poison,  which 
bv  this  means  was  abaorbed  uito  their  system,  they 
plunged  into  some  running  stream,  leavfaig  their 
heads  only  above  water.  In  this  situation,  a  viscous 
fluid  distilled  from  their  eyes,  which  was  hidurated 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  fonned  the  bcao- 
ar.— The   great  value  of  the  besoar  at  one  time 

Eve  birth  to  many  imitatkms  of  it,  and  various  tests 
ve  been  proposed  to  detect  the  artificial  stones. 
The  following  cruel  and  absurd  one  Is  given  by 
Cluslus  :<—Thread  a  needle,  and  draw  the  thrrad 
through  a  leaf  plucked  from  a  yew-tree;  then  pass 
the  needle  through  a  doc's  foot,  and  leave  the  thread 
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in  the  wound ;  when  the  dog  becomes  convulsed, 
and  appears  dying,  mix  some  scrapings  of  bezoar 
with  water,  and  moisten  the  animal's  mouth  with  it ; 
if  he  recover,  the  stone  is  genuine.  Simpler  methods, 
perhaps,  are,  immersion  in  warm  water,  which  neither 
loses  it  own  colour,  nor  diminishes  the  weight  of  the 
besoar :  or  rubbing  it  over  paper  smeared  with  chalk 
or  quick-lime;  the  genuine  stone  leaves  a  yellow 
hue  on  the  first,  a  green  one  on  the  last. 

BiA ;  a  name  given  by  the  Siamese  to  those  small 
shells  Which  are  called  eo^vrieM  throughout  almost  all 
the  otlier  parts  of  the  East  Indies.    See  Cowries, 

BiAoiOLi,  Josaphat;  a  learned  Italian  linguist 
Before  the  invasion  of  Italy,  by  the  jomt  forces  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  in  17i)8,  he  was  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  at  the  university  of 
Urbino.  As  he  had  shown  himself  a  friend  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  he  took  refuge  in  Paris,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  Italian  literature  at  a  pryta" 
neum,  and  delivered  lectures  before  a  splendid 
audience.  He  was  editor  of  the  Letiere  del  Card. 
Bentivoglh  (Paris,  1806-12),  and  autlior  of  a  Gram- 
maire  raigonnee  de  la  Langue  Italimne  d  P  Usage 
des  Francois,  suivie  d'un  Traiie  de  la  Poesie  Italienne 
(Paris,  1809),  which  obtained  the  approbation  of  the 
French  institute,  and  has  passed  through  four  edi- 
tions. He  also  prepared  a  GrammaUca  ragionata 
della  lang%ut  Francese  aW  Uso  degV  Ualiani  (1812). 
His  edition  of  the  Dioina  Commedia  del  Danie 
Alighieri  (Paris,  1818,  3  vols.),  for  the  correctness  of 
the  text,  and  the  excellence  of  the  commentary,  is 
held  in  great  esteem ;  but  it  has  also  oontrilmted  to 
the  propagation  of  many  new  errors  relating  to 
Dante,  partly  firom  the  editor's  violent  spuit  of  op- 
position to  Jx^mbardl.  It  obtamed  the  honour  of 
being  reprinted  in  Italy  (Milan,  1820,  16mo).  B. 
published,  at  Paris,  Petrarca,  and  the  poems  of 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  with  a  commentary 
s'unilar  to  that  of  Dante.    He  died  in  1831 . 

BiANCHiNi,  Francesco,  bom  at  Verona,  1662,  studied 
mathematics,  physics,  anatomy,  and  botany,  at  first 
under  the  Jesuits,  afterwards  (1680)  at  Padua.  He 
was  intended  fi^r  the  clerical  profession,  repaired  to 
Rome,  and  there  applied  himself  to  Jurisprudence, 
but  continued  at  the  same  time  the  study  of  experi- 
mental physics,  astronomy,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  Greek, 
Hebrew,  &c.  Antiquities  also  became  one  of  his 
favourite  studies.  He  passed  whole  days  amidst 
ancient  monuments,  was  present  at  all  the  excava- 
tions hi  search  of  them,  visited  all  the  museums,  and 
made  drawings  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  with  as 
much  taste  as  skill.  At  the  death  of  Innocent  XI., 
cardinal  Ottoboni  ascended  the  papal  throne  under 
the  name  ol  Alexander  FJIL,  and  bestowed  on  B.  a 
rich  benefice,  with  the  appointment  of  tutor  and 
librarian  to  his  nephew,  the  cardinal  Pietro  OttobonL 
Pope  Clement  XI.  also  patronised  hun,  and  appointed 
him  secretary  to  the  commission  employed  in  the 
correction  of  the  calendar.  B.  was  commissioned  to 
draw  a  meridian  in  the  church  of  St  Maria  deeU 
Angelif  and  to  erect  a  sun-dial.  He  successfully 
accomplished  this  diflkult  undertaking,  with  the 
assistance  of  MaraldL  Being  on  a  tour  through 
France,  HoUand,  and  EnglaiS,  he  formed  the  i^ 
of  drawing  a  meridian  in  Italy  hxna  one  sea  to  the 
other,  in  imitation  of  that  which  Cassini  had  drawn 
through  France.  He  was  occupied  eight  years  at 
his  own  expense  in  that  work;  but  other  employ- 
ments withdrew  his  attention  from  it,and  it  remained 
unfinished.  He  concluded  his  career  with  two  im- 
portant works  (1727),  on  the  planet  Venus,  and  on 
the  sepulchre  of  Augustus.  He  died  in  17^9.  A 
monument  was  erectol  to  his  memory  in  the  catlie- 
dral  at  Verona.  He  united  Uie  roost  extensive 
learning  with  modesty  and  the  most  amiable  manners. 


Bias  ;  son  of  Tentamns ;  bom  at  Prieoe,  ooe  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Ionia,  about  570  B.  C.  He  was 
a  practical  philosopher,  studied  the  laws  of  hu 
country,  and  employed  his  knowledge  in  the  serriop 
of  his  firiends;  defending  them  in  the  coorts  of 
justice,  or  settling  their  disputes.  He  made  a  ooUe 
use  of  his  wealth.  His  advice,  that  tlie  lomans 
should  fly  before  the  victorious  Cyrus  to  Saidoiki, 
was  not  followed,  and  the  victory  of  the  army  of 
Cyrus  confirmed  the  correctness  of  bis  opinion.  The 
inhabitants  of  Priene,  when  besieged  oy  Maarts, 
resolved  to  abandon  the  city  with  tlieir  propefiy.  On 
tliis  occasion,  B.  replied  to  one  of  his  fellow  citiarns, 
who  expressed  his  astonishment  that  be  made  no 
preparations  for  his  departure^— *^  1  cairj  erery  thing 
with  me."  B.  remained  in  his  native  country,  whtrc 
he  died  at  a  very  advanced  aee.  His  couutiymrn 
buried  him  with  splendour,  and  honoured  bis  mttaorj. 
Some  of  his  sayings  and  precepts  are  yet  preserved. 
He  was  numbered  among  the  seven  SBgf«  of  GtMce. 

BiBBinf  A,  Fernando ;  a  painter  and  archilecL  His 
father,  Giovanni  Maria  Galli  (a  less  diatln|gQishtd 
painter  and  ardiitect),  named  liis  son  B,  irara  his 
native  town  in  Tuscany.  The  son  was  bora  at 
Bologna,  1657.  Carlo  Cignani  (q.  t.)  directed  his 
studies.  B.  was  afierwarSi  invited  to  Baroeloiia. 
The  duke  of  Parma  subsequently  made  him  director 
of  his  theatres.  Charles  VI.  afterwards  invited  him 
to  Vienna.  Several  beautiful  buildings  were  erern  J 
in  Austria  from  his  plans.  In  his  theatrical  paintings 
he  has  continued  the  vicious  style  of  Borromini  and 
others.  His  writings  display  extent  and  aocnncy  of 
knowledge.  When  considerably  advanced  in  liiV, 
his  weak  sight  prevented  him  from  paintings  and  lie 
occupied  himself  with  the  revision  of  hb  worLs 
whidi  lie  published  anew  at  Bdogna,  1725  and 
1731,  in  2  vols. ;  the  first,  under  the  title  Durauu 
a*  giovam  Siudenti  nel  Di»egn»  dell  jtrdkitetha% 
civile :  in  the  second,  he  treats  of  perspective.  He 
finally  became  blind,  and  died  1743.  Uis  thire 
sons  extended  their  father's  art  through  all  Italy  and 
Germany.  Antonio  succeeded  to  his  laihef^  place 
at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Charles  VL  Ginep|« 
died  at  Berlin,  and  Alessandro  in  the  sernoe  of  Uie 
elector  palatine.  A  collection  of  B.'s  decontioBs 
has  been  published  at  Augsburg. 

Bible;  a  book,  from  tlie  Greek  fi^Xn,  which 
signifies  the  soft  bark  of  a  tree,  on  which  tbe  an- 
cients wrote.  The  collection  of  the  Sacred  Writiags 
or  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Christians,  is  caU«l  &r 
Bible,  or  the  Book,  by  way  of  excellence.  Sone  of 
these  wriUngs,  which  are  also  received  by  the  J«ws 
as  tlie  records  of  their  fiiith,  are  called  tbe  Old 
Testament,  or  wr&ings  of  the  old  coveiumit  became 
the  Jewish  religion  was  represented  as  a  oqb|«ci  or 
covenant  between  God  and  the  Jews,  and  the  Girrk 
word  for  covenant  (iimin*n)  signifies  also  last  ttvff,  cr 
testament.  The  same  figure  was  afmlied  to  the 
Christian  religion,  wbidi  was  coosiderea  asan  cxirn- 
sion  of  the  old  covenant,  or  a  covenant  betwv *  n 
God  and  the  whole  human  race.  The  sacsed  writ. 
ings  peculiar  to  the  Christians  are,  thcrefiHe,  called 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testameni.  (See  Testa- 
ment.) The  order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  they  are  ananged  in  the  editSona  of  the 
Latin  version,  called  the  Vulgaie  ta.  v.),  aooad- 
ing  to  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent  (was.  4>, 
is  as  follows :— Genesis,  Exodus,  Leriticns,  Nimben, 
Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Rmb ;  I  ykmarl. 
or  I  Kings;  II  Samuel,  or  II  Kings;  I  KingB» olhrtw 
wisecalkd  III  Kings;  II  Kings,  otherwise  ttiird 
IV  Kings ;  I  Esdras  (as  it  is  called  in  theSeptoagicft 
(q.  v.)  and  Vulgate),  or  Esra;  II  Esdias  (or  as  «e 
call  it)  Nehemiah;  »Tobit,  Mudith,  EeUm;  JU», 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Snhmma, 
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«Tk9  Hook  of  Wisdom,  *Eoclesiasticus,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
BiLii),  and  *Banich;  £i«kiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel, 
AoKH»  Obadiah,  Nahum  (which,  in  our  editions,  is 
fbord  after  Micah  and  before  Habakkuk),  Jonah 
(which  we  place  after  Obadiah),  Micah,  Habakkuk, 
Ztfhaoifth,  Haegai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  *I  Macca- 
bmand  *1I  Nfi^bees.f  The  books  received  by 
the  Jpws  were  divided  by  Ena  into  three  classes :— 
I.  The  Law,  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  (q.  v.)  or 
fve  books  of  Moses.  2.  The  Prophets,  comprising 
JmbtiB,  Jud^,  and  Ruth,  I  and  II  Samuel,  I  and 
11  Kinjp,  1  and  II  Chronicles,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and 
lamratations,  Eiekiel,  Daniel,  the  twelve  minor 
prupbrts,  Eaa,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  3.  The  Ce- 
tubim,  or  Hagiographa,  that  is,  My  vtriHngty  con- 
mining  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  Eoclesiasces,  and 
the  Sociff  of  Solomon.  These  books  were  written  hi 
tJie  He finrw  language,  while  those  which  are  rejected 
fnni  the  canon  as  apocryphal  by  the  Protestants,  are 
(bind  onlf  m  Greek  or  Latin. 

The  books  of  Moses  were  deposited,  aooording  to 
the  Bible,  after  his  death,  in  the  tabenoacle,  near  the 
irk:  the  other  sacred  writings,  it  is  further  saki, 
weie  SQCoessively  deposited  in  the  same  place,  as 
they  were  written.  After  the  building  of  the  temple, 
they  were  removed  by  Solomon  to  that  edifice :  on 
the  ciptttre  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadneanr,  the 
autogmphs  probably  perished,  but  numerous  copies 
vere  preserved,  as  is  inferred  from  allusions  in  wri- 
tpfs  subaequent  to  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  is 
l^ncially  admitted,  that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
nenl  was  settled  soon  after  the  return  from  Babylon, 
ukl  the  re-establishmentof  the  Jewish  religion.  This 
vork  was  aocoiuplished,  according  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Jews,  by  Eaia,  with  the  assStance  of  the  great 
^ittgogue,  who  collected  and  compared  as  many 
copies  as  could  be  found.  FVom  this  colhufon  a  coi^ 
net  editkm  of  the  whole  was  prepared,  with  the  ex- 
opptioo  of  the  wriihin  of  Eua,  Mahichi,  and  Nehe- 
ni'sb,  which  were  ained  by  Simon  the  Just.  When 
JoteMaocabms  repaired  the  temple,  whkdi  had 
been  destroyed  by  Antiocfaus  Epiphanes,  he  placed 
n  it  a  oonect  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  whether 
the  antc^gniph  of  Esna  or  not  is  not  known.  This 
ropy  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Titus.  The  division 
imo  diaptcn  and  verses  is  of  modem  origin.  Cardi- 
ml  Hugo  de  Sancto  Garo,  who  flourished  in  the 
thcrteeiuh  century,  having  divided  the  Vulgate  into 
(iispten,  for  oimvenience  of  reference,  simuar  divi- 
vom  were  made  in  the  Hebrew  text  by  rabbi  Moide- 
oi  Natimn,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  present 
diTision  into  venes  was  made  by  Athias,  a  Jew  of 
An^erdam,  in  his  edition  of  1 66 1.  The  punctuation 
t^  sIm)  the  work  of  modem  scholars.  Biblical  critka 
d.«ide  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the 
Prottteticb,  or  txe  books  of  Moses ;  the  historical 
^«x>b,  fnta  Joshua  to  Esther  inclusive ;  the  doctrinal 
*f  poetical  books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecdea- 
a^e«,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  the  prophetical 
boobu  The  most  esteemed  manuscripts  of  the  He- 
l*>wBiUe  am  those  of  the  Spanish  Jews.  The  most 
sirirnt  are  not  mora  than  seven  or  eight  centuries 
old :  the  fcmous  manuscript  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
tfttrh«  in  the  possession  or  the  Samaritans  of  Sichem, 
A  only  jOO  yean  old :  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
i*lviry  is  thongiit  to  be  700  yean  old :  one  hi  the 
Vatican  ia  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  973. 
la  Mme  nannacripts,  the  Masom  (q.  v.)  is  added. 

The  printed  ediOoas  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  very 
■amenias.  The  earliest  were  printed  in  Italy.  The 
fint  edliioo  of  the  entire  Hebrew  BiUe  was  printed 
it  Soodaob  hi  1488.    The  Bresctan  editkm  of  1494 
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was  uaed  by  LoHmt,  in  making  his  German  transla- 
tion. The  editions  of  Athias,  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam, 
1661  and  1667,  are  much  esteemed  for  their  beauty 
and  correctness.  Van  der  Ho(^ht  followed  the  latter. 
Doctor  Kennioott  dkl  more  than  any  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors to  settle  the  Hebrew  text.  His  Hebrew 
Bible  appeared  at  Oxford,  ui  1776^1780,  2  vols., 
folio.  The  text  is  from  that  of  Van  der  Hooght, 
with  which  680  MSS.  were  coUated.  De  Rossi,  who 
published  a  supplement  to  Kenniooa's  edition  (Parma, 
1784-99,  6  vols.  4to),  collated  958  MSS.  The  Ger- 
man Orientalists,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  &c.,  in  recent 
times,  have  done  very  much  towards  correcting  tlie 
Hebrew  text 

The  earliest  and  most  iamous  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  Septuagint,  or  Greek  translation. 
The  Syriac  verskm,  called  the  FeschUo,  was  made 
early  hi  the  second  century.  It  is  oelebiated  for  its 
fidelity.  The  Coptic  version  was  made  from  tlie 
Septuagint,  some  time  before  the  seventh  century. 
The  Gothic  version,  by  Ulphilas,  was  also  made  from 
the  Septuagint,  in  the  fouith  century.  The  most  hn- 
portant  Latin  version  is  the  Vulgate.  (For  an  account 
of  the  principal  polyglots,  see  Poiygloi.) 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  all  written 
in  Greek,  unless  it  be  trae,  as  some  critics  suppose, 
that  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  was  originally  written 
in  Hebrew.  Most  of  these  writings  have  always  been 
received  as  cammwal ;  bat  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, by  an  nncertain  author,  that  of  St  Jude,  the 
second  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  and 
the  Apocalypse  (q.  v.)  have  been  doubted.  Eusebius 
distinguishes  three  sorts  of  books  connected  with  the 
New  Testament :— 1.  those  whteh  have  always  been 
unanUnously  received,  namely,  the  four  Gospels,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  thuteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  the 
first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  first  of  John :  2.  those 
which  were  not  received,  at  first,  by  all  the  churches ; 
of  these,  some  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
though  at  first  rejected  by  some  churches,  have  been 
since  uiiivemlly  received ;  others,  such  as  the  Books 
of  the  Shepherd,  the  Letter  of  St  Barnabas,  the  two 
Epistles  or  St  Clement,  hare  not  been  generally  ac- 
knowledged as  canonkal :  3.  books  forged  by  here- 
tics, to  mahitam  their  doctrines ;  such  are  the  Gospels 
of  St  Thomas,  St  Peter,  &c.  The  dlviskm  of  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament  into  chapters  and  verses 
was  introduced  earlier  than  that  of  the  Old  TAta- 
ment;  but 'it  is  not  precisely  known  when,  or  by 
whom.  (For  the  numerous  translations  of  the  Bible^ 
in  modem  thnes,  see  the  article  Bible  Societies,  and 
the  annual  reports  of  these  societies,  partkularly  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.)  In  Biblicol 
criticism,  the  Germans  have,  without  doubt,  done 
more  than  any  other  natkm ;  and  we  should  for  ex- 
ceed our  limits,  if  we  were  to  attempt  an  enumeration 
of  their  works  hi  this  department  (Stie  Wette,  Griee- 
haeh,  OeeentHM,  SeAMermaeher,  Michadie,  &c.) 

The  whole  Bible  was  translated  uito  Saxon  by 
Bede,  in  the  beguinhig  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
first  English  translation,  by  an  unknown  hand,  is  su>>- 
posed  to  have  been  made  near  the  end  of  the  thir. 
teenth  century.  Wteklifle's  translation  of  the  entire 
Bible  from  the  Vulgate,  1880,  is  to  be  found  in 
MS.  hi  several  of  the  publw  libraries.  The  first 
printed  edition  of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  in 
English  was  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
from  the  original  Greek,  published  by  Thidal,  1526. 
The  whole  impression  was  bought  up  and  burned  by 
the  bishop  of  London.  The  authorised  version  now 
hi  use,  in  England  and  America,  was  made  by  the 
command  of  James  I.,  and  is  commonly  called  king 
Jamet^e  Bible.  Forty-seven  disthiguished  scbdani 
were  appouited  for  this  purpose,  and  dtvkled  faito 
six  chisses.  Ten  at  Westminster  were  to  transhitc 
Sir— xj? 
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to  the  end  of  II  Kings ;  eight  at  Cambridge  were 
to  finish  the  remaining  hi^orical  books  and  the 
Hagiographa :  at  Oxfwd,  seven  were  engaged  on 
the  proohets :  the  four  Gospels,  Acts  of  &e  Apos- 
tles, ana  Apocalypse,  were  assiflied  to  another  com- 
pany of  eight  at  Oxford ;  am  the  Epistles  were 
allotted  to  a  cimipany  of  seven  at  Westminster : 
the  apocryphal  books  were  to  be  translated  by  a 
company  at  Cambridge.  Each  hidividual  translated 
all  the  books  allottea  to  his  class.  The  whole  class 
then  compared  all  Uie  translations,  and  adopted  the 
readings  agreed  on  by  the  majority.  The  book  thus 
finished,  was  sent  to  each  of  the  other  classes.  This 
translation  occupied  three  years.  Copies  were  then 
sent  to  London,  one  from  each  of  the  above-named 
places.  Here  a  committee  of  six,  one  from  each 
class,  reviewed  the  whole,  which  was  last  of  all  re- 
vised by  Dr  Smith  and  Dr  Bilson,  bish(»  of  Win- 
chester. It  was  printed  in  1611.  The  latest  and 
most  complete  revision  was  made  by  Dr  Blayney, 
Oxford,  1769.  (For  an  account  of  the  German  trans- 
lation, see  lAttker  and  BeformaHon.  As  a  general 
book  of  reference,  relating  to  the  literature  of  the 
Bible,  Home's  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures may  be  consulted.  See  also  Harris's  NatunU 
HUtoTjf  of  the  BiAie.) 

BibUy  Geography  of  describes  Palestine,  and  gives 
an  account  of  the  Asiatic  countries  bordering  on  Pa- 
lestine, and  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire 
into  which  Christianity  was  introduced,  during  the 
age  of  the  apostles.  The  sources  of  this  science  are 
the  Scriptures,  the  writings  of  Josephus,  the  geogra- 
phical authors  of  antiquity,— Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and 
Pomponius  Mela,— «ndr  the  Ononuutkon  Urkium  et 
Locorum  Scriptmr<t  SacnSf  written  by  Eusebius,  bi- 
shop of  Cassarea,  in  the  4th  century,  in  Greek,  and 
translated  by  Jerome  into  Latin.  Among  the  learn- 
ed modems  who  have  cultivated  this  science,  so  im- 
portant for  the  interpreter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are 
Bachiene,  Wells,  and  the  Dutchman  Ysbrand  of  Ha- 
meisfeld.    See  Oeography. 

BiBLi  SociBTiBS.  A  clergyman  of  Wales,  whom 
the  want  of  a  Welsh  Bible  led  to  London,  occasioned 
the  establishment  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  which  was  founded  in  London,  March  7, 
1804.  It  was  called  the  Bible  toeiefy,  because  its 
object  was  the  distribution  of  the  Bible ;  British, 
bchcause  its  operations  were  first  directed  towards  the 
poor  of  Great  Britain ;  and  foreifn,  because  it  pro- 
posed, as  far  as  its  means  would  permit,  to  send 
Bibles,  in  all  languages,  to  all  parts  or  the  world.  The 
Bibles  distributed  by  the  society  were  to  be  without 
additions  and  explanations,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
more  universal  circulation.  In  the  same  year,  the 
first  general  meeting  was  held  in  London,  which 
unanimously  adopted  the  proposed  plan.  Lord 
Teiffnmouth  was  chosen  president,  and  many  bishops, 
lorcb,  and  members  of  parliament,  accepted  the  ofltoe 
of  vice-presidenL  In  1815,  484  shnilar  institutions 
had  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and 
connected  with  the  former  as  a  parent  society,  to 
support  it  with  pecuniary  contributions,  and  to  re- 
ceive, in  return,  a  supply  of  Bibles.  There  are  be- 
sides, several  Bible  societies  among  the  lower  dass 
of  people,  the  members  of  which  pay,  weekly,  a 
penny  or  a  halfpenny  to  provide  Uiemselves,  their 
children,  or  other  poor  persons,  with  Bibles.  In 
Germany,  SwitierUuid,  Holland,  Rus^,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  America,  similar  Bible  societies  have  been 
formed,  and  are  connected  with  the  British. 

The  twenty.fourth  annual  report  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  London,  18S8,  gives  a  list  of 
editions  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  Scriptures, 
printiHl  for  the  society  in  the  following  languages  :~ 
English,  Welsh,   Gaelic,    Irish,    Manks,   French, 


Basque,  Breton,  Flemish,  Spanish,  Portngoeae,  Ita- 
lian, Dutch,  Danish,  Hebrew,  Swedish,  Germao,  Po- 
lish, Greek  (ancient  and  modem),  Armenian  (sncimi 
and  modem),  Arabic,  Coptic,  IndoPortogiine,  Sy- 
riac,  Garshun,  Esquimaux,  Mohawk,  Ethiopic,  Bla- 
lay,  Turkish,  Hindostanee,  Greenlandish,  Aahanc, 
Persian,  Bohemian,  Latin,  Albanian.  The  wuae  re- 
port gives  the  foUowinff  summary  of  languafn  and 
dialects,  in  which  the  &tribotion,  printii^,  or  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  pan,  has  been 
promoted  by  the  society,  directly  or  indireotly :— Re- 
prints, 48 ;  retranslations,  5 ;  languages  and  dialects 
in  which  the  Scriptures  had  never  been  printed  be- 
fore the  institution  of  the  society,  58  ;  New  trant- 
hitions  commenced  or  completed,  38;  total,  143. 
The  society  provides  many  translations  of  tmglt 
books  of  the  Bible,  or  of  the  New  Testament,  in  db- 
merons  languages  and  dialects  of  the  antioos  of 
Middle  and  Eastern  Asia,  at  Calcutta  and  Madias ; 
as  well  as  in  the  hinguages  of  the  Levant,  North  Af- 
rica, &c.  (e.  g.,  the  Arabic,  Tartar,  Syriae,  and  two 
dialects  of  Uie  Ethiopic),  at  Smyna,  MJalta,  and 
other  depots  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  aids  aU  the 
Bible  sodedes  of  the  continent  of  Eurape.  U  has 
agents  in  almostall  parts  of  the  inhabiied  ^obe,  who 
travel  at  its  expense,  to  discover  the  best  ombbs  of 
diffusing  the  BiUe^  and  to  procure  able  Iranfdatnrs 
and  manuscripts  of  ancient  transhitions  for  the  vse  ot 
the  society.  Pinkerton  found,  in  Paris,  mnakalaan 
of  the  Bible  in  the  dialects  of  Northcin  Aria  aad 
Thibet,  with  the  characters  bdonging  to  them,  which 
had  been  brought  to  France,  under  Napoieoo,  from  the 
archives  of  the  fyvjM^oiiifa  at  Rome.  TbenMitdift- 
cult  translation  was  that  into  the  Estiuimanx  Ingnafi*. 

Of  the  Bibles  and  Testaments  issued  in  thetvrs- 
ty.4even  yean,  alxHit  five  millions  have  beco  prinlH 
in  the  languages  spoken  in  the  united  kingdoas,  vis., 
English,  4,568,314,  Welsh,  300,416,  Gaelic,  115,343, 
Iri£,  64,188,  and  Manx,  7250.  About  2fi00/m 
have  been  issued  in  foreign  parts. 

The  proceedings  of  the  British  and  Foreign  B;bk 
Society  have  given  rise  to  several  oontroversieB,  oat 
of  which  related  to  the  neglecting  to  give  the  pnyer 
book  with  the  Bible ;  a  nefflect  against  whkii  ttam^ 
remonstrances  were  published  by  sevcnl  divines  ot 
the  church  of  England,  and  especially  by  \mAof 
Marsh,  who  also  published  m  1812  '«  A  History  of 
the  Transhitions  which  have  been  made  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  eariiest  to  the  present  age^ 
andAmeriea; 


out  Europe,  Asia,  Afirica,  i 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  in  how 
new  languages  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  SodKy 
has  been  the  means  of  preaching  the  GospcL*  Tliis 
pamphlet  was  intended  as  an  answer  to  a  steltneot 
of  Mr  Vansittait,  that  the  society,  besides  repriatiag 
many  translations,  had  published  the  Scripcnns  m 
twenty-five  languages,  into  whidi  they  wcve  not 
known  to  have  been  before  translated.  Dr  Manh 
maintamed  that  the  society  had  not  tramlated  » 
much  as  even  the  four  gospels  into  any  one  laoraifr 
into  which  they  had  not  been  previously  tnaabird, 
and  that,  thou^  they  had  transbted  a  sincie  gftfwl 
into  two  languages  (the  BugtM  and  the  Mmemtmr^ 
into  which  no  part  of  Scripture  had  been  prcvion^ 
translated,  they  had  not  then  printed  even  one  entire 
gospel  into  any  one  language  into  which  iranibtiiBa 
of  portions  of  the  Scripture  had  not  been  e«*oal<d 
either  before  the  existence  of  the  society,  or  indepen- 
dently of  its  assistance.  Another  eootroveny,  m 
which  the  supporten  of  the  sodety  have  been  invtolv- 
ed,  related  to  the  circulation  of  the  Apocryphft  along 
with  the  canonical  books.  Their  most  dfatimidkfvi 
antagonist  in  this  question  was  the  late  Dr  Aodrrw 
Thomson,  one  of  the  mhiisters  of  Edinbofgh.  A 
third  controversy  has  been  oocBsioned  by  the  alk^ 
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inttocvraqr  of  some  of  the  tnuisbitions  executed  im. 
drr  the  authority  of  the  sodety,  such  as  the  Turkish 
New  Testament,  printed  at  Paris  in  1819;  and  a 
fourth,  not  less  serious,  appears  to  be  impending  over 
the  sociHy,  on  the  admissibility  of  anti-trinitarians  to 
the  privilege  of  membership. 

The  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  consists  of  all  who 
are  disposed  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, being  Proteslants,  and  professing  their  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  trinity.  Its  funds  arise 
fram  subscriptions,  collections,  anid  the  contributions 
of  nearly  one  hundred  associations  in  different  parts 
of  Scotland.  In  the  course  of  1830,  it  expended 
abosit  i&4000.  In  that  time,  it  issued  above  10,000 
Bibies  and  Testaments  in  English,  and  SOOO  in  Gae- 
lic, io  which  hinguage  it  has  recently  printed  15^000 
copiea  in  diflerent  siMS,  and  has  in  the  press  a  atcaad 
edjtioa  of  10,000  copies  of  a  podust  Bible.  It  has 
sent  above  3000  Bibles  and  Testaments  to  Ireland  in 
the  ooune  of  the  year,  and  has  given  J&200  to  the 
llibffnian  Bible  society,  and  j^SOO  to  the  society  in 
Dublin  for  education  through  the  medium  of  the 
Irish  tannage.  It  has,  in  the  same  period,  issued 
4174  BiUes,  and  1108  Testaments,  in  foreign  lan- 
giMges,  includug  French,  Genoan,  Spanish,  Portu- 
^urse,  and  Italian.  It  has  contributed  laigely  to  the 
puhlicBtioQ  of  connect  editions  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Orman  and  French  languages. 

This  society,  with  some  others  in  Scotland,  has, 
within  the  last  few  yean  been  engaged  in  a  law-suit 
with  hb  majesty's  printers  for  Scotland,  who  insisted 
oo  piwcoting  the  importation  of  Bibles  printed  be- 
yond the  bo«uids  of  Scotland.  Though  the  patentees 
nave  auocceded  in  obtaining  an  interdict  against  im- 
portatMNi,  the  result  of  the  action  has  upon  the  whole 
breo  fovoorable  to  the  public  In  a  memorial  on  the 
case  of  the  Bible  societies,  printed  in  1824,  many  in- 
aocurBcies  in  the  common  editions  of  the  Bible  were 
complained  ot,  and  in  several  other  respects  the  Bibles 
printed  io  Scotland  were  alleged  to  be  inferior  to 
MHoe  of  the  English  editions.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
tlmt  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
the  Edinburgh  editions  baa  since  taken  place ;  and 
the  prinien  are  folly  aware,  that  if  they  were  to  in- 
cur the  charge  of  printing  carelessly,  or  hnposing 
unfVfUMMable  prices,  there  are  persons  alive  who 
wcMild  not  be  sladt  in  compUining  of  these  grievances, 
•ad  emieavoaring  to  procure  reoiess. 

The  number  of  Bibte  societies  throughout  the 
world,  given  in  the  24th  report  of  the  Bible  society, 
b  as  mlows : — In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  con- 
nrcted  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
}i6i  auxiliaries,  350  branches,  and  149S  associations ; 
in  Ireland,  connected  with  the  Hibernian  Bible  so^ 
oKy,  70  auxiliaries,  38  branches,  and  18  assoda- 
lioas ;  on  the  European  continent  and  in  the  Ionian 
nlaods,  864  societies;  in  Asia,  13;  in  Africa,  4;  in 
Aatrrica,  630;— 4otal,  3732.  Since  the  publication 
of  this  report,  many  more  societies  have  been  formed. 

In  Geniany,  the  following  were  the  chief  Bible 
sodetifs  in  1817  : — one  at  Hanover,  where  an  edition 
of  the  Bible,  of  10,000  copies,  has  been  completed; 
ooe  at  Beriin ;  one  at  Dresoen,  which,besides  a  stereo. 
type  edition  of  the  German  BiUe,  has  also  published 
am  edition  in  the  Wendish  tongue,  for  Lusatia ;  one  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  In  Bavaria,  the  distribu- 
tkn  of  the  Bible  has  been  confined  to  the  eflbrts  of 
iidivldaaliL  (180/XX)  copies  of  the  Catholic  trarnla- 
tious  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Goasner  and  van  Ess, 
had  been  distributed  in  Germany  and  Switserland, 
«p  to  1821.  Many  of  these  reached  the  Austrian 
pmviners,  which  at  present  are  closed  agahist  Ger. 
■mo  Bibles.)  The  society  of  Stuttgart  has  printed 
an  edition  of  10,000  Bibles  and  2000  Testaments, 
which  have  already  been  taken  up.    Sodaties  exist 


at  Hamburg,  Baden,  Wdmar,  Bremen,  Lubeck ;  at 
Schleswic-Holstein,  Schwerin,  Ratseburg,  Eutin, 
Brunswick,  &c.  (each  of  them  havingauxiUary  socie- 
ties). Protestant  Switserland  has  a  Bible  sodety  of 
its  own ;  so  had  the  kinjndom  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  provided  its  colonies  with  Bibles.  In  Paris, 
such  a  sodety  was  instituted,  December  6, 1818,  for 
the  Protestants  in  France.  The  means  of  this  sodety 
were  small  (in  1820,  not  more  than  58,212  francs  had 
been  received),  and  it  had  Drincipally  in  view  the 
supplying  of  schools,  hospitals,  and  prisons ;  but,  as 
Catholics  also  have  recdved  the  Bible,  it  met 
with  a  strong  opposition  from  the  napal  Jesuitical 
party  in  France.  In  Strasburg,  an  edition  of  20,000 
Bibles  was  printed  for  Alsace.  In  Sweden,  the  chief 
sodety  in  Stockholm  have  distributed  a  laige  number 
of  Bibles  and  Testaments.  In  Norway  and  Denmark, 
editions  have  been  published  with  the  same  view,  and 
the  Danish  sodety  has  branches  in  Iceland  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  Russian  sodety  in  Petersburg  has 
vied  with  the  British,  and  some  yean  since  had 
printed  the  Bible  in  thirty-one  bnguages  and  dialects 
spoken  in  the  Russian  dominions,  among  which  is 
one  in  the  modem  Russian,  since  the  translation  of 
the  church  is  in  the  Sclavonic,  and  unintelligible  to 
laymen.  This  new  transition  has  been  joyfully 
received  by  the  country  people,  and  shows  them  the 
erron  and  superstitions  which  disfigure  the  ritual  of 
the  Greek  church.  On  this  account,  it  will  probably 
give  rise  to  contests,  which  can  hardly  be  terminated 
without  a  gradual  reformation  of  the  Greek  church. 
Part  of  the  dergy  are  opposed  to  the  distribution  of 
the  Bible,  and  persecutions  against  sealous  readers  of 
the  sacred  book  have  already  taken  nlaoe  in  the 
more  distant  governments.  The  gospels  in  the  Cul- 
muc  language  and  the  Persian  New  Testament  are 
much  sought  for.  A  transhition  of  the  Bible  for  tJie 
Buriats,  Mongol  worshtppera  of  the  Lama,  near  lake 
Baikal,  is  preparing,  with  the  assistance  of  two  young 
Buriats  of  high  biith,  who  embraced  Christianity  at 
Petersburg.  Auxiliary  societies  have  been  formed 
at  Irkutsk,  Tobolsk,  among  the  Kirghises,  Geoigians, 
and  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The  word  of  God  is  car. 
ried  fixmi  Odessa  to  the  Levant  The  bull  of  Pius 
VII.  June  28, 1816,  obtained  by  the  aichbishop  of 
Gnesen,  did  not  prevent  the  Poles  from  forming  a 
sodety  in  Warsaw,  under  the  protection  of  Alexan- 
der. In  1817,  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  by  such 
societies  was  forbidden  in  Austria,  and  those  already 
existing  in  Hungary  were  suppressed.  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  have  had,  as  yet,  no  Bible  societies ; 
France  only  one ;  but  the  British  have  provided  them 
with  Bibles  in  their  own  tongues.  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  great  American  Bible  society, 
formed  in  1816,  acts  in  conceit  with  the  auxiliary 
sodeties,  of  which,  in  1829,  there  were  630.  The 
management  of  the  society  is  intrusted  to  a  board  of 
managen;  stereotype  plates  have  been  procured, 
and  Bibles  are  issued  at  a  low  price  for  the  auxllia. 
ries,  and  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  the  poor. 
During  the  first  year,  6,410  copies  of  Bibles  and  Tes. 
taments  were  distributed.  In  1827,  the  number 
amounted  to  146,000,  and  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1828,  to  I40,00a  The  whole  number 
issued  since  the  organisation  of  the  sodety,  up  to 
1829,  was  about  700,000.  These  have  been  mostly 
in  English,  Spanish,  and  French,  from  the  sodety's 
plates.  The  managen  have  occasionally  purchased 
Bibles  in  Europe,  and  issued  them  to  applicanta,  in 
German,  Dutch,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  Port,uguese,  modem 
Greek,  and  some  other  European  hnf^nges.  They 
have  slso  fomished  money  to  print  tranaTations  into 
pagan  languages,  by  American  missiooariea.  They 
nave  in  operation  eight  power  presses  and  twenty 
hand  presses,  and  copies  are  prepared  at  the  nie  oi 
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300,000  a  year.  Many  of  the  auxiliary  societies  have 
undertaken  to  discover  the  numl)er  of  fiimilies  in  their 
vicinity  destitute  of  the  Bible,  and  to  supply  tliera. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  society  to  supply  every  &mily 
in  the  United  States,  before  devotingf  much  attention 
to  distribution  abroad.  Yet  Spanish  America  and 
Ceylon»  Greece  and  the  Sandwich  islands,  have  been 
furnished  with  Bibles  by  the  society.  The  colonies 
also  exeit  themselves  in  this  cause.  Hayti  has 
offered  her  assistance,  and  even  the  Esquimaux 
already  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  their  own 
langruage.  A  similar  seal  for  the  distribution  of  the 
BiUe  &a  been  awakened  in  Southern  Africa  and  in 
India,  where  Bibles  are  published  in  the  languages 
of  the  country :  even  the  islands  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Asia  are  not  neglected.  In  the  Netherlands, 
there  is  a  fkatemal  uuion  of  diffnent  sects  for  this 
purpose,  as  is  also  the  case  in  other  countries  con- 
taining various  sects.  Such  associations  excite  among 
different  sects  a  feeling  of  mutual  sympathy,  by  a 
consideration  of  their  mutual  participation  in  the 
most  important  truths  of  Christianity. 

Such  a  ^neral  division  of  the  Bible  is  an  event 
of  great  historical  unportance.  Its  trandation  into 
languages  which  have  been  hitherto  destitute  of  all 
literature,  and  even  of  writing,  must  contribute 
greatly  to  the  progress  of  intellectual  cultivation 
Uiroughout  the  earth,  and  must  have  an  especial  in- 
fluence on  the  advancement  of  general  philology. 
The  Bible  societies  may  be  considered  as  assisting  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  European 
civilisation  into  all  the  less  enlightened  regions  of 
the  earth.  The  societies  adhere  to  the  principle  of 
publishing  the  Bible  without  notes,  starting  from  the 
Protestant  principle,  that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
alone,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  &ith.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  various  sects  of  Christians,  differing 
so  greatly  as  thev  do,  and  always  must,  respecting 
certain  points  of  raith,  and  the  interpretation  of  par- 
ticular passages  of  the  Scriptures,  could  not  be  made 
to  co-operate  with  seal  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible,  it  the  text  were  accompanied  with  commen- 
taries. But  now  missionaries  and  ministers  must 
supply,  by  verbal  explanation,  the  place  of  notes, 
because  it  is  clear  to  every  body  that  the  Bible  can- 
not be  understood  without  the  explanation  afforded 
by  study.  Thus  the  ophiions  of  individuals,  orally 
delivered,  are  substituted  for  the  more  precise  and 
profound  criticism  of  united  commentators.  It  seems 
to  us,  that  the  friends  of  Bible  societies  and  their 
opponents  (a  part  of  the  Catholic  dergy)  have  both 
run  into  extremes ;  the  former  by  injudiciously  dis- 
tributing the  Scriptures,  m  some  cases,  before  people 
w^re  fit  to  understand  them ;  and  the  latter  by  an 
unqualified  prohibition  of  the  readioff  of  the  Bible  by 
the  laity.  The  order  of  the  pope,  uat  only  certain 
editions  and  versions  should  be  read  by  the  Catholics, 
originated  from  views  founded  on  the  experience  of 
all  ages  of  Christianity,  that  men  of  pure  intentions 
often  fell  into  dreadful  errors  and  absurdities  from 
want  of  just  direction  in  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
And  it  remains  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed  by  the  most 
ardent  defender  of  immediate  and  supernatural  assist- 
ance to  the  reader  of  the  Bible,  that,  being  composed 
of  parts  extremely  various  in  their  character,  written 
in  times  and  countries  very  remote  firom  us,  often  in 
metaphorical  language,  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  customs,  views,  history,  and  language  of 
particular  nations,  and  even  individuals,  its  real 
meaning  is  not  to  be  found  without  an  extensive 
study  of  many  different  branches  of  science,  the  re- 
sults of  which  may  be  used  to  assist  the  less  informed 
reader.  History  shows  us,  that  the  blackest  crimes 
and  the  most  egregious  follies  have  been  defended 
by  the  misappEcation  of  the  ti'xt  of  the  Sacred 


Soriptnrra.  It  tamt  be  left  to  ftiw  to  i 
will  be  the  ultimate  efiect  of  Bible  sodeciea.  Un- 
doubtedly it  will  be  found,  that  soaue  portioa  of  Umv 
efforts  have  been  made  in  vain,  as  was.  Indeed,  lo  be 
expected ;  and,  in  many  instanices,  Cbry  uppt^  tovi 
to  have  been  made  injudiciomiy.  The  cxtfnaionof 
the  habit  of  reading  tlirough  so  many  parts  <if  Uik 
worid,  we  imagine,  will  be  ooe  of  the  fnmtm  and 
most  lasting  oonsequeooea  of  the  ezcrtuMiB  of  time 
societies. 

BiaucAL  AvmaouMT^  is  the  acienoe  which  de- 
scribes the  political  state,  mamnets,  and  cuaums  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  as  weU  as  the  usages  of  the  cany 
Christian  chiuch ;  consequently,  the  aatiquUies  of 
the  Bibl&  Civil  relations,  religious  oeremaBiea,  bciiy 
places,  domestic  customs  am  utenaila,  oMxfea  of 
dress,  and  other  external  drcumstanoes,  form  the 
subject  of  this  science.  The  antiquities  of  llie  Bible 
are  partly  Jewuh,  partly  Christian.  The  souroes  of 
the  former  are  the  Old  Testament,  the  wtwts  of 
Josephus  and  Philo,  the  Talmud,  and  the  writings  of 
the  robbins.  The  souroes  of  Christian  antiquities  are 
the  New  Testament  and  the  writings  of  the  frdim» 
who  lived  and  wrote  soon  after  the  age  of  the 
apostles.  Without  the  knowledge  of  the  Baaom 
and  customs  of  a  nation,  many  paaagea  of  tbex 
authors,  which  contaui  allusions  to  them,  icmain  u- 
intelligiUe,  and,  on  this  account,  the  knowledge  of 
the  antiquities  of  the  Bible  is  neceaaary  to  the  iiiler> 
preter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Among  the  moden 
authors,  who  have  written  on  Jewiai  antiqnides, 
Voland,  John  Simonis,  Ernst  Aug.  Schula,  Geoige 
Lawrence  Bauer,  Wamekros  de  Welte,  and  JoEo 
Jahn,  particulariy  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  We  ney 
find  information  concerning  Christian  antiquities  in 
the  commentaries  on  the  Vew  Testament,  and  in  the 
historians  of  the  church.  The  Gennans  have  partin- 
larly  distinguished  themselves  In  this  departaicnL 

BiBuoGRApHT  (from  fiifijiitty  a  book,  and  y^fm^  I 
describe)  was  origin^y  a  branch  of  arekingrmp^^ 
or  the  art  of  describing  or  explaining  aiitiqaitics,aBJ 
denoted  skill  in  the  perusing  and  jvMging  of  anoesft 
manuscripts ;  but  in  its  modem  and  more  cztmdrd 
sense,  it  signifies  the  knowledge  of  books,  in  fefrr- 
ence  to  the  subjects  discussed  in  them,  their  difltfiM 
degrees  of  rarity,  curiosity,  reputed  and  r»l  valae. 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  the 
rank  which  they  ought  to  hold  in  the  da^ftration  of 
a  library.  It  is,  therefore,  divided  into  two  fanndirs, 
the  first  of  which  has  reference  to  the  msHeats  of 
books,  and  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better  pfaEase, 
tnteUectual  bibliography ;  the  second  treats  of  Ifarir 
external  character,  the  history  of  perCic&lar  copits, 
&c.,  and  may  be  termed  material  btoliograpliy.  The 
object  of  the  first  kind  is  to  aoquauit  VHmrf  mm 
with  the  most  valuable  books  in  every  departnent  of 
study,  either  by  means  of  eatalefuet  rai§mmea 
simply,  or  by  similar  catalogues  aooompaaied  mitk 
critical  remarks. 

Bibliography  belongs  to  those  scienoes,  the  pn>> 
gress  of  which  is  dependent,  in  a  great  degree,  oa 
external  circionstanoes.  It  has  been,  ana  still  is, 
cultivated  most  successfully  hi  France.  This  h 
owing  not  only  to  the  ridies  of  the  great,  and  «hily 
increasing  public  libraries,  liberally  thrown  open  10 
the  use  of  the  public,  the  huge  number  of  fine  pvnate 
collections,  and  the  familiarity  of  lu  nuaifsum 
literary  men  with  books  of  all  ages  and  CDmtrirs 
but,  in  a  sreat  degree,  to  the  pnictkai  spirtt  of  tke 
nation,  which  induces  their  biblicmaphm  lo  keep 
constantly  in  view  the  supply  ot  existing  wants. 
Brunet*s  Manuel  du  lAbraire  was  the  first  iapoRam 
work  which  contained,  in  an  alphabetical  fons.a  Ifat 
of  the  most  valuable  and  costly  books  of  all  Hirrt- 
tures ;  Bariliier's  Dktkmnain  det  Otarragn  Jhf»^ 
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m^i,  thefiist  systfimaltc  and  sattaftctory  treatise  on 
Uiu  subject ;  Renouaid's  Catalogue  d*  uu  jimaieury 
the  &rstj  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  best  guide  of  the 
French  collectors ;  the  BAikgraphie  de  la  France^ 
(he  first  work  whidi  showed  how  the  yearly  accumii- 
him  ofltterary  works  can  be  recorded  in  the  most 
auihentic  manner.  No  less  valuable  are  the  works 
of  Peignot,  Petit  Radel,  Renouard  on  the  Aldines 
{see  Aidme  Editions),  and  many  others. 

Iq  Enfflandf  bibliography  has  not  been  so  success- 
fully cultivated  as  in  France,  although  it  contains 
namj  ridi  public  and  private  collections.  The  most 
ezteosive  cataloffoes  of  books  which  it  can  boast  of 
nrp  those  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  British 
Afusf am,  the  Advocate's  Library,  Edinburgh,  (com> 
piled  partly  by  Ruddiman),  the  Harleian  Library, 
((x>rapiled  paitly  by  Dr  Johnson),  and  Sir  Joseph 
Banks's  Library  (compiled  by  Dr  Dryander).  None 
nf  these  catalogues  pretend  to  much  more  than  a  bare 
list  of  the  titles  of  books,  alphabetically  arranged 
under  the  aothora'  names.  Catalogues  compiledon 
a  Kientific  system,  by  which  the  r^er  is  assisted  in 
his  researches  after  books  on  a  particular  subject, 
are  not  uncommon  on  the  continent ;  but  the  only 
eiiensive  one  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  to  which 
we  can  refer,  is  that  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet's 
Library,  Edinbuigh.  The  most  splendid  catdogue 
perhaps  ever  published,  is  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Vooer's  Library,  compiled  by  Dibdin,  in  four  large 
volumes,  with  numerous  engravings.  Of  English 
biblkmphical  vrorks  we  may  mention  the  Typosra- 
plucsT  Antiquities  of  Ames,  Herbert,  and  Dibain; 
Dr  Adam  Clarice's  Bibliographical  Dictionary  and 
Miscellany,  1803-6,  8  vols.,  an  undigested  and  in- 
wrect  work ;  Dr  Harwood's  View  of  the  various 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics ;  Dibdin's 
iDtroductton  to  the  knowledge  of  rare  and  valuable 
Editions  of  the  Classics  (latest  edition  1887,  2  vols.) ; 
Bridges'  Censura  Literaria  (1805)  and  BriUsh  Biblio- 
fnpher  (1818);  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature 
!<  HOT),  a  silly  compilation ;  Savage's  Librarian  (1808); 
(^ibdin'i  Bibliogfaphical  Decameron  (1817)  and 
foor  in  Fiance  and  Germany  (1821) ;  Home's  In- 
i^uction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliography  (1814) ;  Dr 
^)hert  WaU's  Bibliotlieca  Britannica  (1819,  4  vols. 
Uo).  1  work  of  stupendous  hibour  and  great  utility ; 
^[wi*s  Afanual  of  Classical  Bibliography  (1825),  &c. 
^>  nay  also  refer  to  Ottley's  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
^  Early  History  of  Engraving  (1816),  and  Singer's 
^'^•rarehes  into  the  History  ofPlaying  Cards  (1816), 
^  lieing  woriLs  which  belong  to  important  points  of 
diiioviaphy. 

The  learned  Germans,  little  assisted  by  public, 
(nest  entirely  destitute  of  private  collections,  con- 
'uUnjjr  ooly  the  real  wants  of  the  science,  have 
^Lively  endeavoured  to  promote  it.  Ersch  is  the 
*iinder  of  Germnn  bibliography.  He  gave  it  a 
"ttly  scientific  character  by  his  extensive  work, 
^i^ememes  Repertorium  der  LUeraiur  (Universal 
♦f^nory  of  Literature,  1793-1807),  and  by  his 
^nfu&Hck  der  DeuUchen  LUertUur  (Manual  of  Ger- 
^  Literature).  German  bibliography  is  particu- 
^1  rich  in  the  literature  of  separate  sciences ;  and 
^  bibliography  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 
'  vfli  as  the  branch  which  treats  of  ancient  edi- 
w%  was  founded  by  the  Germans.  The  first 
^^iDpt,  in  Germany,  to  prepare  a  univeraal  biblio- 
^pl»:cal  work,  was  made  by  Ebert  (q.  v.),  who 
^,  also,  in  the  10th  number  of  Hermes,  a  review 
the  wtiole  modem  German  bibliography.  The 
ftk«iliT5'  diotiofiary  is  a  very  valuable  German 
Uicif^phical  work.  A  supplement  is  published 
tnoaiiy.  The  following  are  valuable  German 
Uiograpbical  works  in  particular  departments  of 
H  QCi:  and  literature :— T.  A.  Nosselt's  Antoeiaung 


zur  Kenniniu  der  Betten  AUgememen  Bucher  in  der 
T^eologict  4th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1800,  and  the  continui^ 
tion  of  it  by  Simon,  Leipsic,  1813 ;  C.  F.  Burdach's 
LOeraiur  der  HeUimatentchafi^  Gotha,  1810,  2  vob. ; 
W.  G£  Ploucquet*s  JMeralura  Medico,  Tubingen, 
1808,  4  vols.  4to ;  T.  G.  Meusel's  Bibliotheca  His- 
Ulrica,  Leipsic,  1782-1802,  11  vols,  in  22  volumes, 
not  finished;  his  LOeratur  der  StatisHk,  Leipsic, 
1816,  2  vols. ;  6.  R.  Bohmer's  Bibliotheea  Seriptorum 
Historic  Naturalis,  Leipsic,  1785-99,  7  vols. ;  Alb. 
Haller's  BMotheea  Botanica,  Zurich,  1771,  2  vols., 
4to ;  Analamiea,  Zurich,  1774,  2  vols.,  4to ;  CMrur- 
gica,  Bern,  1774, 2  vols.,  4to,  and  Medidna  Praetica, 
Bern,  1776,  et  seq.,  4  vols.,  4to,  &c. 

Italian  bibliography  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in 
the  times  of  Massuchelli,  Audiffrrai,  and  Tiraboschi. 
A  great  indifference  is  almost  universal  in  regard  to 
the  public  libraries ;  the  private  collections  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  scarce,  and  the  precious  ones 
of  count  Cassano  Serra  and  Melsi,  in  Naples  and 
Milan,  have  been  lately  sold  to  England.  The 
bibliographical  works  of  Italy  treat  principally  of  the 
provincial  libraries  (one  of  the  latest  is  Moreri's 
Bibliografia  delta  Toscana,  1805) :  Gamba's  Serie  d^ 
7V«/i(1812)  is  a  very  valuable  work.  The  Dutch, 
Spaniards,  and  Portuguese  have,  of  late  years,  done 
little  for  this  science ;  but  the  learned  Bentkowsky^ 
Polish  Literature  (1814)  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
The  count  Zechenyi,  a  Hungarian,  publ^hed  a  cata- 
logue of  all  Hungarian  works,  Pest,  1799-1807, 
9  vols.,  8vo,  and  1  vol.,  4to.  Russia  has  produced, 
in  the  department  of  bibliography,  little  more  than 
catalogues.  In  regard  to  particular  sciences,  many 
useful  catalogues  exist,  commonly  called  BibliMeca, 
Well  arrang^  and  accurate  catalogues  of  libraries, 
which  are  rich  in  particular  departments,  may  be 
used  with  advantage  by  the  bibliographer,  as  may, 
also,  the  annual  catalogue  of  the  book-feir  at  Leipsia 

Directions  for  the  study  of  bibliography  are  con- 
tained in  Achard's  Qntrs  de  BibliograpAie  (Maneilles, 
1807,  3  vols.),  Th.  Hartwell  Home's  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Bibliography  (London,  1814,  2  vols.), 
and  Gabr.  Peignot's  Diciionnaire  raisonne  de  Biblio- 
logie  (Pons,  1802-4,  3  vols^ 

Material  Bibliography,  often  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, ^/Mi^raiiAy,  considers  books  in  regard  to  tlieir 
exterior,  their  nistory,  &a,  and  has  been  principally 
cultivated  in  France  and  England.  The  different  bran- 
ches  of  material  bibliography  (see  also  Bibliomania) 
may  here  be  mentioned : ---the  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient editions  {incunabtda,  or,  if  classical  authors, 
edOiones  princwee),  some  of  the  best  works  on  which 
are,  G.  Wfg.  Panser's  Annalee  Typographici  (Nur- 
emberg, 1793-1803, 11  vols.,  4to),  coming  down  to 
1536;  tlie  Annates  Typoeraphieif  by  Maittaire 
(Hague,  1719  et  seq.,  11  voU.  4U>),  which  not  only 
contains  the  titles,  but  investigates  the  subjects  of 
works.  More  exact  descriptions  of  particular  ancient 
editions  are  found  in  Serna  Santander's  Dictionn, 
Bibliogr,  der  I5ieme  Siecle  (Brussels,  1805,  3  vols.) ; 
Fossius'  Catalogus  Codieum,  sec.  15,  Jmpressor. 
Bibliotheca  Magliabeeehiana  (Florence,  1793, 3  vols., 
fol.),  and  others.  The  study  of  rare  books,  on  ac- 
count of  the  vague  principles  on  which  it  rests,  is 
more  difficult  than  is  generally  believed,  and  easily 
degenerates  into  superficial  and  capricious  trifling. 
This  has  been  more  injured  than  promoted  by  I. 
Vogt's  Catalogus  Librorum  Rariorum  (Frankfort  and 
Leipsic,  1793),  and  J.  Jac.  Bauer's  Bibliotheca 
Librar,  Rarior,  Universalis  (Nuremberg,  1770-91, 
1 2  vols. ).  We  may  also  mention  here  the  catalogues 
of  the  books  prohibited  by  the  Roman  church  (huU- 
ces  Librorum  Prohibitorum  et  Expurgatorum).  Fur 
the  discovery  ot  the  authors  of  anonymous  and  pseu- 
donymous works,  we  may  use  Borbier's  Dictionnaire 
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Jes  Owfrages  anonymes  et  pseudonymes  (Paris, 
1806-9,  4  vols.),  which  is  valuable  for  its  aocuracy 
(but  it  contains  only  French  and  Latin  works).  We 
peed  not  observe,  what  an  imoortant  source  of  infor- 
mation hi  the  department  of  bibliography,  are  literary 
journals.    See  Bibliomania* 

Biblomancy;  divination  performed  by  means  of 
the  Bible ;  also  called  soties  bibUca^  or  sories  sanctih 
torum.  It  consisted  in  taking*  passages  at  haiard, 
and  drawing  indications  thence  concerning  things 
future.  It  was  much  used  at  the  consccmtion  of 
bishops.  It  was  a  practice  adopted  from  the  hea- 
thens, who  drew  the  same  kind  of  prognostications 
from  the  works  of  Homer  and  Virgu.  In  465,  the 
council  of  Vannes  condemned  all  vdio  practised  this 
art  to  be  cast  out  of  the  communion  of  the  church ; 
as  did  the  councils  of  Agde  and  Auxerre.  But,  in 
the  12th  century,  we  find  it  employed  as  a  mode  of 
detecting  heretics.  In  the  Gallican  church,  it  was 
long  practised  in  the  election  of  bishops ;  children 
being  employed,  on  behalf  of  each  candidate,  to  draw 
slips  of  paper  with  texts  on  them,  and  that  which  was 
thought  most  favourable  decided  the  clioice.  A 
similar  mode  was  pursued  at  the  installation  of  abbots, 
and  the  reception  of  canons ;  and  this  custom  is  said 
tQ  have  continued  in  the  cathedrals  of  Ypres,  St 
Omer,  and  Boulogne,  as  late  as  the  year  1744.  In 
Uie  Greek  church,  we  read  of  tlie  prevalence  of  this 
custom  as  early  as  the  consecration  of  Athanasius,  on 
whose  behalf  the  presiding  prelate,  Caracalla,  anch- 
bishop  of  Nic(»nedia,  opened  the  Gospels  at  the 
words,  ^  For  th^  devil  and  his  angels."  MaU»  xxv. 
41.  The  bishop  of  Nice  first  saw  them,  and  adroitly 
turned  over  the  leaf  to  another  verse,  which  was  in. 
Stantly  read  aloud :  '*  The  birds  of  the  air  came  and 
lodged  hi  the  branches  thereof.**  Matt,  xiii.  S3.  But, 
tills  passage  appearing  irrelevant  to  the  ceremony, 
the  first  became  gradually  known,  and  the  church  of 
Constantinople  was  violently  agitated  by  the  most 
&tal  divisions  during  the  patriarchate. 

BiBUOMANiA  is  a  wora  lately  formed  from  the 
Greek,  and  signifies  a  passion  for  possessing  curious 
books.  The  true  bibliomanist  is  determine  in  the 
purchase  of  books,  less  by  the  value  of  their  contents, 
than  by  certain  accidental  circumstances  attending 
them.  To  be  valuable  in  his  eyes,  they  must  be- 
long to  particular  classes,  be  made  of  sinjgular  mate- 
rials, or  have  something  remarkable  in  tneir  history. 
Some  books  acquire  the  character  of  belonging  to 
particular  classes,  finom  treating  of  a  particular  sub- 
ject of  interest  to  the  bibliomanist;  othera  from 
something  peculiar  ui  their  mechanical  execution,  or 
from  the  drcumstance  of  having  issued  from  a  press 
of  uncommon  emuienoe,  or  blouse  they  once  be- 
longed to  the  library  of  an  eminent  man.  Some  of 
these  collections  are  of  much  intrinsic  value.  Among 
them  are,  various  editions  of  the  Bible  (the  most 
complete  is  at  Stuttgart);  collections  of  editions  of 
smgle  classics  (e.  g.,  those  of  Horace  and  Cicero  hi 
the  city  library  at  Leip^c);  the  editions  m  utum 
Delnhmi  and  cum  noiit  variorum;  the  editions  of 
Italian  classics  printed  by  the  academy  delta  Crutca  ; 
works  printed  by  the  Elievirs,  by  Aldus,  Comino  hi 
Padua,  and  Bodoui  (the  most  complete  collection  of 
Bodoni*8  editions  is  in  the  library  of  the  duchess  d*A- 
braiites);  the  classics  edited  hj  Maittaire,  Foulis, 
Barfaou,  Brindley,  and  others,  and  the  celebrated 
Bipont  editions,  with  othera.  It  was  more  customary 
in  former  times  than  at  present  to  make  collections 
of  books  which  have  something  remarkable  in  their 
history,  e.  g.,  books  which  have  become  very  scarce, 
and  such  as  have  been  prohibited.  Of  the  firat  sort, 
the  collecUons  of  Engel  and  Salthon  were  formerly 
among  the  most  cansiderablc.  The  one  at  Dresden 
is  among  the  largest  now  existing.    Books  distin- 


guished for  remaikable  matibtioaB  bBve  abo  hen 

Xly  sought  for.  Those  which  appeared  in  the 
Xf  of  typognwhy,  called  mcifjiaWg,  from  Hv 
Latin  ctnue,  a  cradle,  principally  the  fM  edttiOK 
(edOionet  prineipes)  of  the  ancient  daaska,  are  itU  in 
general  request  Much  of  the  value  of  a  book,  ia 
Uie  eyes  of^a  bibliomanist,  depends  upon  the  nBtr- 
rial  of  which  it  is  composed.  An  cnonnoas  prioe  n 
frequently  given  for  q»lendid  proof  imfnuian  of 
copperplate  engravings,  and  £ar  coloured  impresaioM, 
for  woiks  adorned  with  miniatures  and  illuminaled  ini- 
tkl  letten ;  likewise  for  such  as  are  printed  upon  vvl. 
lum.  Works  prmted  upon  paper  of  uaoomiMm 
materials  (e.  g.,  (Euvret  iU$  Marptis  de  FHkiOy  Loal 
1786, 16mo),  or  various  substitutes  for  papa;  (r.  g^ 
£.  Bruckmann's  Natural  History  of  Astatot,  opon 
paper  made  of  asbestos,  Brunswick,  1727,  4Id),  bave 
been  much  soughtafter;  likewise  those  printed  upon 
coloured  paper.  In  Italy,  the  colour  of  books  <if 
this  sort  is  commonly  blue ;  hi  France,  roae  ookiar ; 
in  some  ancient  German  books,  the  ooloiir  is  yvllov ; 
somethnes,  though  iwely,  green.  A  list  of  books  of 
this  chiss  is  to  be  found  hi  Peignot's  JUpeHtiro  da 
Bibliographies  epeciales,  Paris,  I8ia 

Other  books,  in  high  esteem  among  btblionanisls, 
are  those  which  are  printed  on  Ik^  P*P^»  ^"^ 
very  wide  marguis.  True  biUionianista  onen  bmb- 
sure  the  margin  by  inches  and  lines.  In  Snglidi 
advertisements  of  rare  books,  some  one  is  often  mni- 
tioned  as  particiUarly  valuable  on  aoooont  of  its  bong 
<'  a  tall  copy."  If  the  leaves  ha^ipcn  to  be  oncat, 
the  value  of  the  copy  is  much  cnhanoed.  Other 
works,  highly  vahied  by  bibltomanista,  are  thoK 
which  are  printed  with  letten  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
ink  of  singular  colour ;  e.  g.,  1.  Fa^  Nupohamn, 
Paris,  1804,  4to,  a  copy  on  bloe  velluBi  paper,  widi 
golden  letten ;  &  Magna  Charta^  London,  Whitaker, 
18I6»  folio,  three  copies  upon  purple-ooloured  veilna, 
with  golden  letten ;  also  books  printed  inmi  oonvT> 
plates.  Catalogues  of  these  have  been  vmit  by 
Peignot  and  othen. 

In  Ftance  and  England,  the  biblioniania  often  ex- 
tends to  the  binding.  In  France,  the  faindinn  ef 
Derome  and  Boserian  are  most  valued ;  in  Ei^gnl, 
those  of  Charles  Lewis  and  Roger  Payne,  several 
specunens  of  whose  skill  are  to  be  seen  in  tlhe  lilaary 
of  lord  Spencer ;  among  others,  the  Glasgow  cdtton 
of  JEschylus,  1796,  the  bindmgof  which  cost  i^l6,  Tjl 
sterling.  Payne  is  said  to  have  sometimeB  received 
firom  twenty  to  thirty  guhieas  for  binding  n  ai^ 
volume.  This  species  of  luxury  is  carried  to  snch  a 
height  in  I^ndon,  that  a  copy  of  Macklin's  Khle  (4 
vols,  hi  folio),  hi  red  or  blue  moroooo  leather,  cms 
seventy- five  guhieas,  and  Boydell's  large  efiUon  «f 
Shakspeare  ^  vols,  with  large  engimving|s)  £i3S 
sterling.  Even  the  edges  of  books  are  often  adomfd 
with  fine  painiings.  Many  devices  have  been  ndopud 
to  give  a  fectitious  value  to  bhiduigiL  Jcftry,  a 
London  bookseller,  had  Fox"^  Historv  of  King  JasMS 
II.  bound  in  fox-akin,  hi  allusion  to  the  wmmt  of  the 
author ;  and  the  fiimous  English  biblioiBaniit  Askrv 
even  had  a  book  bound  m  numan  skin.  In  the  li- 
brary of  the  castle  of  Konigsberw  are  twenty  books 
bound  in  silver  (commonly  called  the  'tiher  fifceijiV 
These  are  richly  adorned  with  large  and  beaotifiiUy 
engraved  gold  plates,  in  the  mtddfi  and  on  the  oor- 
nen.  To  the  exterior  decorations  of  books  bcloii|p 
the  bordering  of  the  pages  with  sMigl«  or  double  Hnrs. 
drawn  with  Uie  pen  (exemplaire  regle^,  commonly  of 
red  colour — a  custom  which  we  find  adopted  in  the 
early  age  of  printing,  in  the  works  printed  by  Sir^ 
phens.  The  custom  of  colouring  engravings  hns  been 
dropped,  except  in  cases  where  the  snbfrct  ponien- 
larly  requires  it  (for  instance,  in  works  on 
history,  or  the  costumes  of  difieieot  national 
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(he  ooloara  oooorai  dw  delieaqr  of  tbe  engnvtoff. 
Oo  this  aceoant,  the  coloured  oopiee  of  Durer'a  wood- 
cuts  we  esteemed  less  than  those  which  are  left  uo- 
coioured. 

The  othw  meam  of  idle  oompetition  being  almost 
all  exhaiHtcd,  the  bibliomaiiists  have  lately  hit  upon 
the  klfa  of  eiviching  many  works  hj  the  addition  of 
o^mviagB,  illustratave  indeed  of  the  text  of  the  book, 
biu  not  paiticularly  called  for,  and  of  preparing  only 
single  ooDies.  Thus  Longman,  in  London,  omn  an 
tUustxmted  copy  of  the  otherwise  common  Biographi- 
Oil  Dictionary  of  all  the  EngraTers,  by  John  Strutt 
(Loodan,  178^—96,  8  vols.  4to),  which  is  increased, 
in  tiufl  way,  to  thirty-seven  large  vols,  hi  folio,  and 
ouia  not  lees  than  £S000  sieriing.  The  library  of 
Dreadoi  haa  a  ihnllar  copy  of  Buddnus's  Historical 
Lexicon,  of  an  earlier  date. 

Aaong  the  auctions,  where  the  bibliomania  raged 
with  the  jreatest  fivy,  was  that  of  the  library  of  the 
flake  of  Roxburgh  (q.  v.),  in  London,  1812.  Every 
work  waa  bought  at  an  almost  incredible  price.  The 
im  editaoQ  of  Boccaccio,  published  by  Valdarfer,  in 
1471,  waa  sold  for  £22eO  sterling;  to  the  memory 
of  which  a  biblioaianio-Roxburffh  dub  was  founded 
io  the  Ibliowing  year,  of  which  lord  Spencer  is  presi- 
dent. It  meeta  yearly  on  the  13th  of  July,  the  anni- 
vemry  of  the  sale  of  Boocaocto,  m  the  St  Alban's 
lavcn.  No  further  evidence  ia  necessary  to  show 
thai  biUionania,  whicli  flourished  first  hi  Holland 
(the  aeai  likewise  of  the  IWtjwDMiita),  towards  the  end 
of  the  aevenieenth  century,  prevails  at  present  in 
Eoclaod  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  France, 
lla^,  or  Germany.— Thomas  F.  Dibdin's  Bibliomania 
or  Book-madness  (London,  1811),  and  his  Bibliogra- 
phical Decameron  (London,  1817,  3  vols.)>  contain 
many  uaelbl  directions  fior  the  assistance  of  collectors 
of  books. 

The  modem  bibliomania  is  very  di£ferent  finom  the 
ipirit  which  led  to  the  purchase  of  books,  in  the 
middle  ages,  at  prices  which  appear  to  us  enormous. 
Cxirmal  decorations,  it  is  true,  were  then  held  in 
high  ceteem ;  but  the  main  reason  of  the  great  sums 
thm  p^  for  books  was  their  scarcity,  and  the  diffi- 
oelty  of  procuring  perfect  copies  before  Che  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing.  There  is  sometimes  found  a 
rage  for  posseiiing  nooks,  without  reference  to  the 
vidoe  of  their  contents,  or  the  other  circumstances 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  influencing  the  bib- 
A  priest  in  Saxony  is  said  to 


drnd  three  pehons,  with  a  view  of  getting  posses- 
'  librariesL    These,  however,  he  aid  not 
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Btcans ;  a  castle  and  village  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Paris,  situated  on  a  hill,  and  commanding 
one  of  the  finest  prospects  of  Paris,  of  the  ooum  of 
the  Sehie,  and  or  the  environs.  Louis  XIII.  erected 
the  castle  for  the  residence  of  invalids.  When  Louis 
XI  V.afterwards erected  the  mat  A^M fvyo/ifefNiMi- 
Ue«,  B.  became  a  great  bospitai,  for  which  it  is  partS- 
nOarly  adapted  by  its  healthy  sitnation :  water  only 
mm  wanthig  in  iu  vicmity,  to  obtahi  which  a  weU 
mm  dog  hi  the  rock  (1773).  B.  oontahis  also  a  house 
of  cotrection  {mamn  dt/wte)  for  dissolute  persons, 
swiadlen,  thieves,  &a  Sbioe  the  revolution,  a  prison 
far  erloiinals  condemned  to  the  gallep  has  been 
rrrcfeed  here,  from  which  they  are  transferred  to  the 
pohlie  ship-yards.  In  the  prison  and  the  house  of 
oavfeetion  are  shop9  for  the  grinding  of  glass,  and 
for  ether  kinds  of  work,  fai  which  the  prisoners  are 
nelttlly  employed.  In  the  hospital  of  B.,  8200  beds 
are  derated  to  the  reception  of  aged  patienti.  No 
ene  is  admitted  under  the  age  of  seventy  years.  They 
are  attended  to  with  the  greatest  care,  and  fobricate 
RTttt  Uttle  woiks  of  wood  and  bone,  known  in  France 
by  ihename  of  BieHre  wrkt.    A  large  hospital  for 


incuimUe  madmen  has  also  been  erected  since  the 
revolution. 

BiCHAT,  Marie  Frangois  Xavier,  a  celebrated 
French  nhysicuin,  who,  during  a  short  career,  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  science  which  he  cultivated  that 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  felt,  was  bom  at  Thoirette, 
in  the  department  of  the  Ain,  Nov.  11,  1771.  His 
fother,  a  physician,  eariy  initiated  him  into  the  study 
of  medicine,  which  the  young  Bichat  prosecuted  at 
Lyons  and  Paris,  to  which  latter  city  he  vrithdrew 
from  the  storm  which  agitated  the  former  in  1703. 
At  Pbris,  he  studied  un£r  the  direction  of  Desault, 
who  treated  him  as  a  son.  On  the  death  of  that  dis- 
tinguished surgeon  (see  Dera«/Q,  Bichat  superintend- 
ed the  publication  of  his  surgical  works,  and,  in  1797, 
began  to  lecture  upon  anatomy,  in  connexion  with 
experimental  physiology  and  surgery.  From  this 
period,  amidst  the  pressing  calls  of  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, he  employed  himselfin  preparing  those  works 
which  have  spread  his  reputation  through  Europe  and 
America,  ana  which  have  had  the  most  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  whole  medical  science.  In  1800 
appeared  his  TrmU  des  MemhraneSf  which  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  and  immediatelv  after 
publioitlon,  was  translated  into  almost  all  the  langua- 
ges of  Europe.  In  the  same  year  was  publishecT  his 
celebrated  work  Reeherchet  9ur  la  Vie  et  la  Mortf 
which  was  followed  the  next  year  (1801)  by  his  ^no- 
tomie  QinSrale  (4  vols.  8vo),  a  complete  code  of  mo- 
dem anatomy,  physiology,  and  medicine.  In  the 
twenty-eiglith  year  of  his  age,  Bichat  was  appointed 
(1800)  physician  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  in  Paris,  and, 
with  the  energy  characteristic  of  true  genius,  began 
his  laboun  in  pathological  anatomy.  In  a  single 
winter,  he  opened  no  less  than  600  bodies.  He  had, 
likewise,  conceived  the  plan  of  a  great  work  upon 
pathology  and  therapeutics;  and,  with  this  view, 
immediately  upon  commencing  his  duties,  as  physi- 
cian to  the  Hotel-Dieu,  had  begun  his  researches  in 
therapeutics  by  experiments  upon  the  effects  of  simple 
medicines.  In  the  midst  of  this  activity  and  usenil- 
ness,  he  was  cut  oH;  July  22,  1802,  by  a  malignant 
putrid  fever,  probably  the  consequence  of  his  nume- 
rous dissections.  His  friend  and  physician,  Corvlsart, 
wrote  to  Napoleon  in  these  words:  *<  Bichat  has  hist 
foUen  upon  a  field  of  battle  which  counts  more  than 
one  victim :  no  one  has  done  so  much,  or  done  It  so 
well,  in  so  short  a  time."  Bichat  is  the  founder  of 
the  medical  theory  at  present  received.  He  is  the 
creator  ofgoaerml  anatomy,  or  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
identity  ofthe  texture  of  the  different  organs,  which 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  modem  medicine. 
His  AnaiomiB  OSnSrale  has  been  translated  faito 
English  by  doctor  G.  Hayward,  and  published  hi 
3  vols.  8vQ. 

BiDABBOA,  a  boundary  river  between  Spahi  and 
Fkance,  rises  in  the  Spanish  territory,  becomes  a 
boundary  at  Vera,  and  Is  navigable  to  Biriatou  at 
hM  tide.  It  forms  Uie  isle  «  Pheasants,  or  Uie 
island  of  Conference,  where  the  peace  of  the  Pyre- 
nees was  concluded  (1659),  and  ialb  hito  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  between  Andaye  and  Fontarabia.  Ota  the 
Spanbh  side  of  the  river,  on  the  margin  of  the  valley 
through  which  it  flows,  is  an  advantageous  position, 
near  St  Martial,  which  commands  the  great  road  to 
Bayonne,  before  which  (Aug.  31,  I8I3>  8000  Span- 
iards repulsed  a  French  force  of  double  that  numoer, 
who  attempted  to  force  this  position  hi  order  to  relieve 
StSebastfam. 

BiDDLi,  John,  a  celebrated  Sodnton  writer,  was 
bom  hi  1615,  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  hi  Gloucester- 
shire. He  entered  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in  his 
nineteenth  year.  He  graduated  as  A.  M.  in  1641. 
Being  led  to  doubt  of  Uie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he 
drew  op  twelve  argumcDtsoo  the  subiect;  bicoa^e- 
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quence  of  which  he  was  oommitted  to  jail  by  the  par- 
liamentaiy  committee  then  sitting  at  Gloucester,  but 
was  libeFEited  on  security  being  given  for  his  appear- 
ance when  called  for.  About  six  months  afterwards, 
he  was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  parlia- 
ment, to  whom  he  readily  acknowledged  his  opinion 
against  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  His  Twelve 
Arguments  were  now  ordered  to  be  bucned  by  the 
common  hangman.  He  however  persisted  in  his 
opinion,  and,  in  1648,  published  two  tracts,  contain- 
ing his  Confession  of  Faith  conoeming  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  The  Testimonies  of  Irenieus^  Justin 
Martyr,  and  several  other  early  writers  on  the  same 
subject.  These  publications  induced  the  assembly  of 
divines  to  solicit  parliament  to  decree  the  punishment 
of  death  against  those  who  should  impugn  the  esta- 
blished opinions  respecting  the  Trinity  and  oUier 
doctrinal  points,  as  well  as  to  enact  severe  penal- 
ties for  minor  deviations.  The  parliament  indul|^ 
these  ministers  in  their  intolerant  request,  which 
immediately  exposed  Biddle,  who  would  neither 
cx>nsent  nor  recant,  to  the  loss  of  life;  but  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  the  parliament  itself,  and  the 
penalties  to  which  this  sweeping  measure  rendered 
many  in  the  army  liable,  prevented  its  execution. 
He  was,  some  time  after,  again  remanded  to  prison, 
by  the  seal  of  president  Bradshaw,  and  remained 
for  some  years  in  confinement,  subjected  to  the  great- 
est privations.  A  general  act  of  oblivion,  in  1651, 
restored  him  to  liberty,  when  he  immediately  dis- 
seminated his  opinions  both  by  preaching  and  by  the 
publication  of  his  Twofold  Scripture  Catechism.  A 
complaint  being  made  to  Cromweirs  parliament 
against  the  book,  he  was  confined  in  the  gate-house 
for  six  months.  Cromwell  banished  him  to  St  Mary*s 
castle,  Scilly,  where  he  assigned  him  an  annual  sub- 
sistence of  a  hundred  crowns.  Here  he  remained 
three  years,  until  the  protector  liberated  him  in  1G58. 
He  then  became  pastor  of  an  independent  congrega- 
tion, dnd  continued  to  support  his  opinions,  unUl  lear 
of  the  Presbyterian  parliament  of  Richard  Cromwell 
induced  him  to  retire  into  the  country.  On  the  dis- 
aolution  of  that  parliament,  he  preached  as  before, 
until  the  restoration,  which  obliged  him  to  confine  his 
exertions  to  private  preaching.  He  was,  however, 
in  June,  1662,  apprehended  at  one  of  the  private  as- 
semblies, and,  upon  process  of  law,  fined  £100,  and 
oidered  to  lie  in  prison  until  it  was  paid.  He  fell  a 
martyr  to  this  sentence,  by  catohinff  one  of  the  dis- 
tempers so  common  at  Uiat  time  in  jails,  and  died  in 
September  of  this  year,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  a  martyr  to  religious  intolerance.  The  pri- 
vate character  of  this  courageous  sectarian,  like  that 
of  most  of  those  who  suffer  nom  principle,  was  moral, 
benevolent,  and  exemplary ;  and  his  learning  and 
loffical  acuteness  rendered  him  very  fit  to  gain  pro- 
selytes. He  did  not  agree  in  all  points  with  Socinus, 
but  was  apparently  uiuolidtous  to  establish  a  perfect 
agreemenL  Toulmin  styles  him  the  father  of  the 
modem  UnHarianM, 

BiDPAi.    See  Piipay. 

BixLKFKLD ;  a  town  in  the  province  of  Westphalia, 
near  Prussian  Minden ;  Ion.  8»  27'  E. ;  hit.  61«  63^ 
N. ;  population,  6000.  The  best  German  linens  are 
nianufiictured  here,  and  exported  in  large  quantities 
to  South  America. 

BisvEE,  marquis  de,  marshal,  bom  1747,  served  in 
the  corps  of  the  French  musketeers,  was  a  life-guard 
of  the  king  of  France,  and  acquired  much  reputation 
by  his  puns  and  repartees.  After  publishing  several 
entertaining  works,  he  composed  (1783)  Le  SSdtiC' 
teur,  a  comedy  in  verse,  for  the  theatre,  which  has 
maintained  its  phice  on  the  stage,  although  it  is  bad 
both  in  plan  and  execution.  When  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Louis  XV.,  the  king  wished  to  hear  a 


calembourg  (pun)  of  bis.  Donmat-wtti  m  ««^,  tire 
(Give  me  a  subject,  sire),  said  B. — FoMet-^m  mm  tv 
tnoi  (Make  one  on  myself). — Sire,  U  rm  n*«tf  pmt  mm 
ti^'et  (Sire,  the  king  is  not  a  Siil:gecl),  was  thr 
answer.  In  1789,  he  went  to  Spa  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  and  died  tliere.  Met  amiSy  be  9id,  dying, 
je  nCen  vait  de  cepas  (de  Spa),  He  has  wnCtcnane- 
ral  works ;  among  others,  an  Almanac  dee  Ceiemh- 
bourgt.  There  is  also  a  collectkn  of  his  jests  called 
Bievriasuu 

Bigamy,  in  the  canon  law,  means  being  twice  mar- 
ried ;  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  wofd,  as  a 
term  of  municipal  law,  it  means  the  being  nar^Hi  to 
two  wives  or  husbands  at  the  same  time.  Hmh^ 
the  laws  rehiting  to  plurality  of  wivea  or  hoafaaads 
might,  with  more  strict  propriety,  be  treated  of  nadrr 
the  head  oi polygamy,  they  are  more  osoaUy  bnMflit 
under  that  of  bieamy  ;  and,  in  compUanoe  with  Utt 
usage,  they  will  be  introduced  in  this  place.  The 
laws  of  every  civilised  society  make  some  provisian 
respecting  this  subject.  By  the  statute  of  4  fidvaid 
I.  Stat  3,  c.  5,  the  marrying  of  a  seoond  hmfaanri  or 
wife,  the  first  being  alive,  was  made  felony  ;  and  fay 
that  of  2  James  I.  c.  11,  this  crime  was  madepandw 
able  by  death.  But  the  same  staiate  pipvidcd  that, 
where  either  party  was  absent  beyond  aeaa  for  srvca 
years,  whether  known  or  not  known  to  the  other 
party  to  be  alive,  or  was  absent,  though  not  beyaad 
seas,  for  the  same  period,  and  not  known  by  the 
other  party  to  be  alive,  the  other  party  was  at  liboty 
to  marry  again.  The  determination  of  b^gany  in- 
volves the  consideration  of  what  mnslitiitfs  a  valkl 
marriage.  If  a  person  be  married  within  the  age  of 
consent,  which,  in  England,  in  the  case  of  the  hus- 
band, is  fourteen,  and  in  that  of  the  wife  twdve 
years,  or  was  otherwise  incapable  of  making  such  a 
contract ;  or  in  case  the  marriage  was  not  cselebncfd 
with  the  f<Hm8  and  ceremonies  rrqiiired  by  law ;  ia 
these  cases  a  second  marriage  does  not  snigect  the 
party  to  the  oenalty  of  bigamy.  The  atalato  of 
James  I.  has  oeen  adopted  in  most  €if  the  Uniuti 
States  as  to  the  description  of  the  crime ;  but  the 
American  laws  generally  differ  firam  it  as  to  the 
penalty,  having  assigned,  heretofore,  instead  of 
death,  as  provided  by  the  English  statute,  the  pna- 
ishment  ot  whipping,  setting  on  the  gallows,  Ice, 
which  ktter  is  the  punishment  in  Fhoior ;  but  mot, 
if  not  all  of  the  United  States*  have  now  dispenwd 
with  these  corporeal  inflictions,  some  of  them  fvp^ 
scribing  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  for  a  muahrt 
of  years,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  cxmit : 
others  leaving  it  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury  to  tx  thi' 
period  oi  imprisonment. 

Bio.    See  Barley. 

BiGOAa ;  a  market  town  and  parish  in  Lanukshiir. 
The  town  is  small,  but  the  main  street,  although  noi 
reguhu*,  is  otherwise  broad  and  spacioos.  The  only 
building  claiming  notice  is  the  church,  which  was 
collegiate,  and  founded  by  Malcolm  lora  Fieningt  ia 
1545,  who  liberally  endowed  it  for  a  provost,  S^ 
prebends,  four  singing  boys,  and  six  poor  men.  It « 
in  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  in  the  middle,  XeA 
the  steeple  was  never  finished.  The  employniegt  U 
the  people  chiefly  consists  in  weaving  and  in  the  ooa- 
veyance  of  lead  from  the  lead  hills.  The  psruh* 
which  extends  in  length  about  six  miles  hv  aboat 
three  and  a  half  in  breadth,  is  partly  hilly  and  partly 
level,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  renaJns  in  an- 
tural  pasturage.  Here  are  the  vestiges  of  three 
Roman  camps  and  a  huge  tomulos ;  and  the  fvaasas 
of  Bigear  castle  are  situated  ina  bog  about  a  quaitrr 
of  a  mile  south  of  the  town.  Popumion  o(f  thepandt 
in  1831, 1915. 

BioGUBWAoa ;  a  market-town  and  parish  in  Be^ 
fordsliire,   situate  forty-five  milfs  N.  N.  W.  6an 
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l^oodeo,  on  the  hi||;h  north  roftd  to  York,  and  near 
tile  river  1^,  over  which  there  b  b  stone  bridge. 
The  town  is  much  benefited  by  its  situation,  as  a 
grett  thoroughfims.  It  has  a  very  modem  appear- 
mce,  oiring  to  havuig  been  nearly  all  rebuilt  since 
1785,  in  coosequenoe  of  a  great  fire  which  swept 
sway  ISO  houses  in  the  very  centre  of  the  place. 
Its  immediate  Ytcinity  being  particularly  fertile,  its 
eom  market  is  deemed  one  dTthe  largest  in  England, 
snd  its  cattle  &irB  are  almost  equally  celebrated. 
The  cfaoFch,  dedicated  to  St  Andrew,  is  a  strong  and 
indent  edifice,  the  date  of  the  erection  of  which  is 
1)^.  It  was  formerly  collegiate,  and  several  stalls 
ire  still  remaining.  There  Tm  little  or  no  manufac- 
ture here,  except  that  of  thread  lace.  Population  of 
tlip  parish  in  1831,  3226. 

BuA-Pva,  or  Vuaya-pvri  ;  a  city  of  Hindostan, 
fimneriy  capital  of  tlie  province  of  Beejapoor  (q.  v.), 
ailed  Fhiapoor^  by  the  European  travelers  of  the 
thne  last  centaries.  The  city  is  S06  miles  N.  Se- 
riDgspatam,  384  N.  W.  Madras ;  Ion.  76«  AT  E. ;  lat. 
16*  4<r  N.  It  is  situated  ia  a  fertile  pbin,  and  is  of 
^vTj  grrat  extent,  consisting  of  three  towns  within 
rach  other :  the  innermost  is  the  citadel,  a  mile  in 
ciicuit;  the  next  a  fort,  eight  miles  in  compass ;  and 
the  eiierior  is  environed  with  walls  many  miles  in 
arcoit  But  a  great  proportion  of  the  space  is 
coTffrd  with  ruins.  It  is  thhily  inhabited,  but  the 
popoiition  b  unknown.  The  inhabitants  affirm,  that, 
soooiding  to  authentic  records,  it  contained,  in  the 
time  of  Its  prosperity,  984,456  houses,  and  1600 
UMiues;  and  trevelen  are  of  opinion  tluit  the  hitter 
onabrr  is  not  exaggerated.  It  was  taken  by  Au- 
romb  in  1689,  when,  it  is  said,  16,000  cavalry 
oouU  encamp  between  the  fort  and  the  city  wall.  It 
VIS  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  Asia.  The  fort  is 
pmtfcted  by  high  walls,  with  massive  towers,  and  is 
nmxnded  by  a  ditch.  It  has  seven  gates,  and  con- 
tains several  cannon  of  enormous  dimensions,  parti- 
cabity  one  called  the  tovereign  of  the  ptahu. 

BiLSoi,  or  Bilbao,  or  Vilvao,  a  Spanish  province 
in  Biscay.  The  capital  of  the  same  name,  is  a  sea- 
port on  the  Ybai^oal,  in  a  plahi  surrounded  with 
hiSb  moontains;  Ion.  S«  4'  W.;  lat  43>  16^  N.; 
pvolation,  15,000.  It  oontauis  about  ISOO  houses, 
put  of  which  are  built  on  piles.  The  Hhrbour  is 
Koad,uid  well  finequented.  Between  500  and  000 
vist  this  port  annually;  and  the  yearly  export  of 
«w)l  is  estimated  at  50  or  60/XX>  neks,  of  two  cwt 
vidL  The  air  is  healthy ;  the  hihabitants  are  strong, 
robust,  and  live  long.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water 
>o<i  piwisiom :  ftrii  are  very  abundant ;  and  the  en- 
^imas  are  fertile  in  legumes  and  fruits.  It  contains 
ive  parishes  and  twelve  religious  houses.  Among 
the  bws  peculiar  to  the  town  is  one  against  ingia- 
titnda.  lis  eommerce  prindpally  consists  in  wool 
•ad  iron. 

BiLnBumc,  William ;  an  eminent  Dutch  poet,  was 
bora  8t  Amsterdam,  1750.  He  studied  the  classics 
*t  l^yden,  chiefly  under  Ruhnken  and  Valkenaer. 
In  1776,  he  obtained  finom  the  learned  society  of 
Wiini,  whose  Judgment  was  always  respected,  the 
^  prise  fior  a  poem  on  the  infioenoe  of  poetry  upon 
lP>*tmaMnL  In  the  foUowingyear,  he  obtained  from 
tlto  maw  society  two  prises  (or  anode  and  a  didactic 
poem,  On  True  Patriotism.  Since  that  period,  he  has 
>^<d  with  Feith  and  madame  de  Launoy,  among 
tbeint  Dutch  poets.  The  present  age  is  the  epoch 
«<die  modem  Dutch  school  of  poetry,  hi  which,  be- 
**«•  B^  Feith  and  Launoy,  and  partioihu'ly  Belamy, 
IlelaMfs,  ToUens,  LooU,  van  HaU,  Khiker,  Kiyn, 
snd  othen  are  distinguished.  &  hitroduced  into 
t>iitdi  poetry  iambics  and  hexameters,  rather  to 
«Mv  his  talent  for  overcoming  difficulties  of  all 
^m  than  from  preference  to  these  measuree,  which, 


on  the  contrary,  he  declared  not  admissible  into 
Dutch  poetry.  In  1780,  he  obtained  a  new  prise  for 
a  poem,  on  the  connexion  of  poetry  and  eloquence 
with  philosophy.  He  added  to  this  poem,  some  time 
afterwards,  an  hnportant  commentary,  which  showed 
hhn  to  be  a  man  of  learning  and  a  philologer.  B., 
besides,  devoted  hunself  to  law,  at  Uie  Hague,  with 
great  success.  On  the  mvasion  of  the  Netherlands 
by  the  French,  he  lefl  his  comitry  on  accoimt  of  his 
adherence  to  the  hereditary  stadtholder,  and  removed 
to  Brunswick,  where  he  studied  the  German  huiguage 
and  poetry,  and  afterwards  to  London,  where  he  oe- 
livered,  in  the  Frendi  hinguage,  lectures  oo  litera- 
ture and  poetry,  which  were  numerously  attended 
After  the  new  order  of  things  was  firmly  established 
in  Holland,  be  returned  in  1799,  and  soon  afterwards 
published  some  of  his  principal  works.  Among  tlM>se 
are  a  didactic  poem  on  astronomy,  and  the  masterly 
imitations  of  Delille's  VHimme  des  Champs,  and 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  Louis  Bonaparte,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  appointed  him  his  teacher  of  Dutch, 
and  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  national  institute 
founded  by  him.  After  the  incorporation  of  Hol- 
land into  the  French  empire,  B.'s  muse  was  silent ; 
but  she  rose  the  more  vigorously  after  the  deliverance 
of  his  country.  Perhaps  there  is  no  poem  61  our 
time,  superior  in  fire,  vigour,  and  enthusiasm,  to 
HoUantft  Ferlosting,  the  loint  composition  of  B.  and 
his  wife,  who  is  a  suooesstul  poetess.  When  Napo- 
leon returned  from  Elba,  B.  produced  a  number  of 
war-songs,  which  are  considerpd  among  the  best  in 
Dutch  poetry.  He  puUislied  his  MengHpoezy  (Mis- 
ceUaneoos  poems,  two  small  volumes,  Rotterdam, 
18S3,  seooM  edition),  which  oontams  some  ballads 
and  imIlatMBS  of  Ossian.  He  died  in  December, 
1891. 

BiLB ;  a  yellowish  green  liquid  aabstanop,  of  a  bit- 
ter taste.  Man  and  many  other  animals  have,  on  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  liver,  a  peculiar  bUidder,  in 
which  the  bile,  formed  by  the  liver  from  the  blood, 
is  preserved.  It  consists  of  water  and  several  otiier 
substances.  The  water  constitutes  the  greatest  part, 
and  keeps  the  otiier  parts  in  a  state  of  mlution.  The 
remataiuig  ingredients  are  a  yellow,  very  bitter,  fusible 
resin,  whu:h  contributes  most  to  the  taste  of  the  bile ; 
a  small  portion  of  natron ;  some  mtaieral  alkaline 
salts ;  some  oxyde  of  iron ;  a  small  quantity  of  a  yel- 
lowish substance,  which  is  only  partly  dissolved  in 
the  natron ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  albumen. 
Thenard  and  Benelius  have  done  much  to  determme 
the  ingredients  of  the  bile.  Its  principal  use  seems 
to  be,  to  seoante  the  excrement  from  the  chyle,  after 
both  have  neen  formed,  and  to  produce  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  excrement  from  the  body.  It  is  probable 
that  these  substances  would  remain  mixed  together, 
and  they  would  perhaps,  be  even  partly  absoroed  to- 
gether, were  it  not  for  the  bile,  which  seems  to  com- 
bine with  the  excrement,  and,  by  this  combination, 
to  frctlitate  its  separation  from  the  chyle,  and  thus  to 
prevent  its  absoiption.  Fourcroy  supposes  that  the 
bile,  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the 
taitestinal  caiml,  suffiprs  a  deoompositkm ;  that  its  al- 
kali and  saline  ingredients  combine  with  the  chyle, 
and  render  it  more  liquid,  while  its  albumen  and 
resin  combine  with  the  excrementitious  matten,  and 
gradually  render  them  less  fluid.  Fhm  the  late  ex- 
periments of  Berseiius  on  freora,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  constituents  of  the  bile  are  to  be  found  in 
the  execrementitioiis  matter ;  so  that  the  higenions 
theory  of  Fourcroy  is  so  frr  probable.  The  bile  also 
stimulates  the  intestinal  canal,  and  causes  it  to  e%-ap 
coate  its  contents  sooner  than  it  irould  otherwise 
do;  for  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  bile,  the  body 
is  oonstantiy  costive. 

Biliary  calculi,  or  gall-stones,  are  sometimes  fouwi 
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10  the  gall-bladders  of  men  and  animals.  They  are 
more  rarely  met  with  in  the  substance  and  body  of 
tlie  liver.  Those  that  are  found  in  the  human  sub- 
ject consist,  principally,  of  that  peculiar  substance, 
called  by  Fourcroy,  adipocire.    They  are  of  a  white 

Seyish- brown,  or  black  colour.  The  calculi  found  in 
e  gall-bladders  of  quadrupeds  have  been  thought  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  inspissated  bile ;  but,  though 
much  less  complicated  than  corresponding  concretions 
in  the  human  subject,  they  must  contain  something 
more  than  the  inspissated  fluid,  since  they  are  inso- 
luble; both  in  alcohol  and  water. 

BiLEDULGBRm  (Bhelod  ai  Dtherid,  country  of  dates)  ; 
a  country  in  northern  Africa,  south  of  mount  Atlas, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Tunis,  on  the  west  by  Al- 
giers and  the  Sahara,  on  the  east  by  Tripoli ;  sup- 
posed to  be  about  180  miles  square.  In  the  desert 
are  oases  (q.  v.),  which  are  cultivated  and  watered 
like  gardens.  At  the  foot  of  moimt  Atlas,  the  winds 
whicn  come  from  these  mountains  allay  the  heat  of 
the  climate..  The  chief  product  of  the  oases  are  bar- 
ley of  an  excellent  kind,  used  by  the  caravans,  and 
dates,  which  are  no  where  else  so  excellent.  Much 
dew  fidls  in  the  oases,  rain  but  seldom.  All  the 
productions  of  the  tropics,  which  can  ripen  with- 
out lain,  grow  here  in  abimdanoe.  The  Berbers 
who  live  here,  as  likewise  the  Negroes  and  Arabs, 
carry  on  trade  by  means  of  caravans.  A  lai^  pro- 
portion of  the  young  men  are  destroyed  by  the  change 
of  climate  to  which  they  are  thus  exposed,  as 
also  by  bad  nourishment  and  epidemic  fevers.  Cer- 
tain parts  of  this  country,  called  Para,  Tasilet,  and 
Segdmesse,  bebng  to  Morocco ;  to  Algiers  belongs 
Wadreaff,  and  to  Tunis  Toser.  Gademes,  Well^- 
Sidi,  aira  Mosselemis  are  independent.  Little  is 
known  of  the  customs,  laws,  &c.,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Biledulgerid. 

BiLur,  mineral  spring  of;  a  celebrated  ^ring  near 
the  town  of  Bilin,  in  ]£)hemia.  The  water  is  clear, 
has  a  sourish  taste,  and  mantles,  particularly  if  mixed 
with  wine  and  sugar.  The  temperature  of  the  spring 
is  59*  Fahrenheit.  The  water  is  used  with  advan- 
tage in  many  complaints. 

Bilious  FEVsa.    See  Fever. 

Bill.  OP  ExcHANOB  is  a  written  request  or  order  to 
one  person  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of -money  to  another, 
or  to  his  order,  at  all  events ;  that  is,  without  any 

aualification  or  condition.  The  person  who  makes 
le  bill  is  called  the  drawer;  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  the  drawee,  and  the  person  io  whom,  or 
whose  order,  on  the  &ce  of  the  bUl,  it  Is  payable,  the 
payee.  If  the  drawee  accepts  the  bill,  he  thereby 
becomes  the  acceptor,  A  firemtewy  noie  differs 
from  a  bill  of  exchange  in  bemg  merely  a  promise  to 
pay  money  ny  the  maker,  inst«id  of  being  a  request 
to  another  person  to  pay  it  to  the  payee.  The  ex- 
pression promiuory  note  is  not  strictly  oonluied  to 
fMgroft'a^  Mofot,  or  those  payable  <*  to  bearer,"  or  io 
the  payee  named  in  it,  <*  or  his  order,"  but  is  more 
freauently  used  to  denote  such  instruments ;  and  we 
shall  consider  promissory  notes  in  this  sense  in  the 
present  article,  since  tbs  same  rules  and  principles 
are,  in  a  mat  degree,  applicable  to  such  notes  and 
to  bills  m  exchange.  The  maker  of  the  note  an- 
swers to  the  acceptor  of  the  bill,  since' he  is  the  party 
promising  to  pay  it ;  whereas  the  maker  or  drawer 
of  a  bill  of  exchange  does  not  directly  promise,  on 
the  face  of  the  instrument,  to  pay  it,  but  merely  re- 
quests the  drawee  to  do  so :  tbis  Is,  however,  con- 
strued to  be  a  virtual  promise  that  the  drawee,  on 
the  presentment  of  the  bill  for  acceptance,  and  de- 


I  of  payment  acoordinjg  to  its  tenor,  wUl  pay  it, 
and  a  conditional  virtnaf  promise,  that  he,  the 
drawer,  will  pay  it,  in  case  of  the  drawee's  &ilin|r 
cither  to  accept  it  on  due  presentment,  or  to  pay  it 


on  due  demand.    B(mk  dIacAv  are  of  a  character 

similar  to  promissory  ntq^otiableDoCes,  as  to  the  rvlrs 
by  which  the  liabilities  and  rights  of  tlie  parties  to 
them  are  determined,  with  this  diffcicnce  in  thnr 
common  form,  that  promissory  notes  are  osoally 
made  payable  to  the  payee  or  *'  his  order,*  wberras 
checks,  as  also  bank  notes,  are  usually  made  pay. 
able  to  the  **  bearer,"  and  the  right  to  draaad  and 
receive  payment  of  them  is  transfeired  fnm  one 
person  to  another  by  mere  delivery,  witboot  any  in- 
dorsement or  written  order  by  tbe  original  payee ; 
while  the  transfer  or  assignment  of  a  promisMry  note 
or  bill  of  exchange  is  mside  by  the  payee  in  wrtoinff, 
either  by  indorsement  or  otherwise.  He  aBaUly 
merely  writes  his  name  on  the  back,  wfaeiclijf  br 
becomes  the  mdoreery  and  the  person  to  wlioni  It  is 
thus  indors^l  or  assigned,  who  is  called  the  laifcrin, 
has  a  right  to  fill  up  this  blank  indorsement  by  writ- 
ing over  it  an  order  to  pay  the  oontenta  to  himaplf  or 
to  any  other  person ;  and  any  bona  fide  bolder  of  the 
note  or  biU  has  the  same  right  to  fill  iro  the  Bodorv^ 
mentor  assignment  TbusanotoorbillofexciBnge, 
being  onoe  indorsed  in  blank,  becomes  aaaignable  «r 
transferable,  like  a  check  payable  to  '*  bearer," 
merely  by  delivery  of  the  instnimenL  It  is  an  es- 
sential quality  of  a  negotiable  bill,  note,  or  dieck, 
that  it  be  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sura  of  tengy, 
and  that  the  promise  be  absolute ;  for  if  no  dvA- 
nite  amount  is  fixed,  or  it  be  a  promise  to  drlivw 
goods  or  do  any  other  act  than  pay  money,  nr  if  it 
be  conditional,  it  is  not  a  bill  of  exchanpe,  or  nego- 
tiable promissory  note,  or  check.  Besides  the  trans- 
fer by  indorsement  above  mentioned,  these  insin- 
ments  are  also  transferable  by  assignment,  or  men 
delivery,  so  as  to  give  the  holder  all  tbe  rights, 
against  the  maker  or  acceptor,  that  he  would  bafe 
had  if  he  had  himself  been  the  payee.  Where  the 
transfer  is  made  by  mere  delivery,  the  assigBir  is 
exempt  from  all  liability  to  the  holder  on  tbe  pnper 
itself;  he  makes  no  promise  to  pay  the  noney,  bm 
still  he,  in  effect,  warrants  that  it  is  the  bifl,  note^cr 
check,  which  it  purports  tobe;  forifitbea  forgid 
instrument,  if  it  be  not  bona  fide^  the  bill,  note,  or 
check,  which  it  purports  to  be,  be  will  be  liahlr  to 
indonnify  the  person  to  whom  he  tiansfienvd  iL 
But  if  the  transfer  be  made  by  an  indoreeacm  ai 
writing,  without  any  condition  or  exoeption,  betag 
an  al^ute  order  to  pay  the  money  to  the  indonee 
or  holder,  the  indorser  in  this  case  beoosaca  in  hb 
torn  a  promiser ;  for  he  thereby  virtually  pnaniisr», 
that,  in  case  the  maker  of  the  noto  or  check,  or 
the  drawer  or  acceptor  of  the  bill,  does  not  pay 
on  due  demand,  or  in  case  the  drawee  does  not  ac- 
oept  it,  if  it  be  a  bill,  on  presentment,  aoootding  to 
its  tenor,  then  he,  the  indorKr,  will  pay  it. 

Though  the  forms  of  bills  of  exchange,  pnsaisnry 
notes,  checks,  and  bank-notes,  are,  respeotrrciy, 
pretty  uniform,  yet  no  precise  fonn  of  woids  is  ac- 
cessary to  constitttto  mther  of  thoa  hntraaMflts. 
Any  words,  puiporting  to  bean  absolute  pnauie  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  an  absolute  ordrr  fior 
its  payment  to  a  particular  pcnon  or  his  order,  or  to 
the  bearer,  is  either  a  bill  oC  exchange, 
noto,  or  check. 

Bills  of  exchange  are,  in  Engisad,  either 
that  is,  payable  in  the  kingdom,  or  foreign,  that  is, 
payable  out  of  the  kingdom.  A  simibr  dtAinctioa 
is  made  in  the  United  Slates,  where,  in  mostof  th« 
states,  a  bill  payable  in  the  state  in  whteh  il  isBMk 
is  considered  to  be  inUind.  The  material  distiactioB 
between  foreign  and  inland  bills  is,  that  on  inhuiJ 
bills,  a  protest  for  non4ux9e{itanoe  or  nonpnymrat  ii 
not  usually  necessary,  and  that  less  damages  can  bs 
claimed  in  conacgnmce  of  the  dishonour  of  the  fafll, 
if,  indeed,  any  can  be  daimed.    GcacnUy,  la  6ci| 
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if  not  univenally,  only  the  fiice  of  the  biU  can,  in 
tnch  cue,  be  reoovered  of  the  dmwer  or  indoner. 
Id  one  respect,  foreign  bills  most  genenlly,  and  in- 
land bills  and  promissory  notes  in  many  places,  differ 
in  coostruciion  from  the  liter^  import  of  the  terms 
of  the  instrument  as  to  the  creditor  time  of  payment, 
beinff,  in  fret,  payable  three  dap  after  the  time  roe- 
cifed ;  these  three  days  of  additional  credit  bemg 
allowed  wxler  the  name  oi  grace :  but  this  additional 
cnpdtt  is  often  expressed  in  the  instrument  itself,  thus, 
**  Pny  to  A.  B.  or  order,  in  sixty  days  and  grace" 
whidi  is  equivalent  to  sixty-three  days.  Another  mode 
of  expression  for  the  credit  to  be  allowed  on  a  bill  is 
by  the  word  Msanee,  Thus  a  bill  is  drawn  payable  at 
ooe  or  two  usancet;  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
aaeertain  the  thne  of  payment,  to  know  what  period 
is  meant  by  a  usance,  and  this  will  vary  accoroinglo 
the  place  ai  which,  and  on  which,  the  bill  is  drawn. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  usance  and  days 
of  grace  for  bills  drawn  upon  some  of  the  principal 
commercial  cities. 

C^  m.  d.  danocra  mtontkt  m/ter  dmte,  m.s.  monthtqfter 
Sight »  d.d.  4^9$  after  dmie,  d.  s.  daps  after  sight,  d.  a.  daps 
ajtrr  aece^anee. 


l«.d<««« 

Vtum. 

Orac*. 

Loiidoooa 

ITbwm 

Oraaa. 

AaiMerdam 

Im'd. 

e 

G'thnlXu 

Smj 

a. 

14 

RoCtcnlam 

Im'd. 

e 

LeKhom 

Sm 

d. 

Aatwen 

Imd. 

0 

Leipric 
Genoa 

14  d 

a. 

Haabori 

1  m'd. 

n 

am 

d. 

80 

AUoaa 

Imd. 

IS 

'  Veniea 

3ra 

d. 

Daatzic 

14  da. 

10 

Vienaftf 

14  d 

a. 

Puia* 

ao  did. 

10 

Malta 

30  d 

d. 

13 

as  dd. 

10 

1  Naples 
[Palenno 

Sm 

d. 

imld. 

8 

Sm 

d. 

BareekMia 

«»  d|d. 

14 

1  Liabon 

30  d 

•. 

Oenrva 

30   dd. 

A 

Oporto 
Rio  Janeiro 

30  d 

s. 

M*drid 

Sna. 

00  dd. 

SmU. 

14 

30  d 

d. 

Cmdf 

e 

DubUn 

21    d\». 

B.I»« 

14 

Cork 

21   da. 

la  tba  dating  of  billa,  the  new  atyle  ia  now  uaed  in 
rrcry  oeuatry  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Ruaata. 

If,  oo  presentment  of  a  bUl  of  exchange  to  the 
drawer,  he  refuses  to  accept  it  according  to  its  tenor, 
th»  holder  has  an  immetliaie  cause  of  action  against 
the  dmwer  and  indoraers,  and  may,  oo  giving  them 
notice  of  the  non-aooepCance,  forthwith  dem^  the 
anomt  of  the  bill,  though  it  was  on  a  long  credit, 
and,  if  it  had  beat  accepted,  he  most  have  waited 
three  or  six  months  for  his  money.  This  rule  is  per- 
fipctiT  eatable,  sfaice  the  drawer  and  indorsers  im. 
pliedly  agree  tliat  the  draft  shall  be  accepted  on 
peueatBient,  and,  on  its  not  being  so,  their  promise 
m  violated.  But  the  holder  must  give  notice  to  the 
dnwer,  and  the  other  parties  to  wnom  he  wishes  to 
trsdrt,  of  the  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  of  the 
hill.  In  case  of  the  dishonour  of  a  bill,  the  holder 
haa  generally  the  right  to  recover  of  the  parties  liable 
to  h^  that  is,  the  dkawer  and  indorsers,  not  only  the 
aaoant  expiemed  on  the  fooe  of  the  bill,  together 
with  the  expenses  of  protest  and  interest,  but  some- 
ihiag  In  adoition,  on  account  of  his  disappointment 
in  not  having  funds  at  the  place  on  which  the  bill  is 
drawn,  as  he  had  a  right  to  expect  The  rate  or 
aaoasit  of  this  damage  must,  as  is  evident,  be  very 
laikit  agpording  to  the  distance  of  the  phKses,  the 
cnilit  on  which  Uie  bill  was  drawn  (in  case  of  protest 
for  aoa-aooeptaace),  and  the  rise  or  foil  of  exchange 
oB  the  oamephMe  after  the  purchase  of  the  bilt  One 
tale  of  estimating  the  damage  is  the  cost  of  re-ex- 

•  la  Ffaace»  ao  daya  of  gnee  an  allowed  on  WUa  pay> 
■Maeaac 

« la  Aaacria,  M)b  pnyabla  at  altbt,  or  on  domaad,  or  at 
Inaa  «haa  aavea  daya  after  aight  or  date,  axe  not  allowed 
a^y  4mf  et  ^rwoe. 


change,  or  of  another  bill  on  the  same  place,  with 
the  Mditton  of  one,  two,  ISic,  up  to  twenty  per  cent, 
damages.  In  other  pUuses,  no  regard  is  had  to  re- 
exchange,  but  the  holder  recovers  a  certain  per  cent, 
over  the  face  of  the  bill,  by  way  of  duimge,  and  this 
rate  is  the  same  whether  exchange  may  have  risen 
or  follen  from  the  time  of  purchasing  the  bill  to  that 
of  its  being  returned  dishonoured. 

Exchange  appears  to  have  been  known  anciently 
at  Tyre,  &rthage,  Athens,  Corinth,  Syracuse,  and 
Alexandria.  The  first  well  ascertained  traces  of  it, 
in  modem  times,  are  found  subse<iuently  to  the  12th 
century,  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  Firsnce,  particu- 
larly at  the  fiiir  of  Champagne.  It  was  brought  to 
perfection  In  Italy.  Its  great  utility  and  convenience 
consist  in  its  negotiability.  SuppOM,  for  instance,  a 
number  of  persons  to  liave,  severally,  sums  of  money 
deposited  in  various  countries.  One,  whose  ftmds 
are  in  South  America,  wishes  to  make  purchases  at 
St  Petersburg ;  and  one,  who  is  entitled  to  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  cargo  at  St  Petersburg,  wishes  to  make  a 
purchase  at  C^ton ;  and  another,  having  funds  at 
Canton,  desires  to  make  an  importation  m>m  South 
America.  By  merely  making  and  delivering  a  slip 
of  paper,  each  one  will,  in  effect,  transfer  his  funcb 
quite  across  the  globe.  Another  advantage  of  ex- 
change is  the  focuity  it  ailbrds  in  adjusting  oalances. 
Its  ^ect  in  this  respect  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
practice  of  banks  and  bankers  in  some  particular 
cities.  In  London,  for  instance,  the  bankets  meet  at 
a  certain  hour  every  day,  to  pay  and  receive  payment 
of  each  others*  chedcs ;  but  Uie  amount  actually  paid 
will  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  whole  amount 
of  the  checks,  since  the  greater  part  is  settled  by 
merely  canceling  the  checks  they  hold  against  each 
other.  So  where  all  the  banks  of  a  dty,  as  is  the 
practice  in  many  commercial  towns,  take  indiscrimi- 
nately each  other's  notes,  and  settle  the  balances 
every  day,  they  all  make  an  exchange  of  the  notes 
whidi  they  hold  against  each  other,  and  only  pay  over 
hi  specie  the  balamses.  Thus,  by  the  payment  in  ^hs 
cie  of  a  comparatively  very  small  sum,  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  may  circulate  between  these  institutioos 
and  their  respective  customeis  and  depositors.  In  the 
same  manner  the  bahmces  are  adjusted  between  two 
commercial  countries,  or  all  the  commercial  countries 
of  the  world.  Among  the  various  British  merchants, 
for  Instance,  some  have  sent  goods  to  America, 
others  to  France,  and  others  to  Holland,  and  each  one 
may  wish  to  import  goods  from  a  country  other  than 
that  where  his  funds  lie.  One,  accordingly,  sells  ex- 
change on  Amsterdam,  and  buys  exchange  on  New 
Yorit,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  as  for  as 
he  is  concerned,  he  orders  his  correspondent  at  Am- 
sterdam to  buy  exchange  on  New  York,  and  remit  it 
thither  for  his  (the  merdttnt's)  account  If  the  funds 
which  some  merchants  have  in  each  foreign  phice 
are  exactly  equal  to  what  is  wanted  by  others  hi  the 
same  place,  the  whole  transaction  is  only  a  transfer 
among  themselves  of  each  other's  claims,  or  exdiange, 
and  no  balance  remains ;  whereas,  without  this  foci- 
lity,  one  must  order  specie  home  from  Amsterdam, 
which  the  other  would  purchase  of  him  to  ship  it  to 
New  York;  a  transaction  uivolving  much  deby, 
besides  the  expense  of  freight  and  Uisurance.  But 
still,  all  the  merchants  of  Uie  country  may  wish  to 
invest  or  pay  greater  sums  abroad  than  the  proceeds 
of  all  the  exports  aheady  made  or  making  nom  the 
country  amount  to,  hi  which  case  the  course  ot  ex- 
change is  said  to  be  against  the  country,  and,  hi  this 
case,  as  in  all  others  where  the  quantity  of  an  article 
wanted  is  greater  than  that  offered  in  the  market, 
the  pfffoe  will  rise,  and  foreign  exdiange  will  be 
above  par.  So,  if  the  quantity  of  exchange  demand- 
ed on  any  paitkuhir  country  b  greater  than  that  of- 
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fered,  the  rate  of  exchange,  in  respect  to  that  parti- 
cular countrr,  is  unfavourable,  and  rises.  This  has 
most  generally  been  the  case  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  respect  to  Britain.  So,  vice  venOf  if 
the  funds  belonging  to  Americans,  in  any  particular 
foreign  country,  are  greater  than  the  sum  wanted  by 
other  Americans  to  make  payments  or  investments 
there,  the  rate  of  exchange  with  that  narticnlar 
country  is  favourable,  and  the  price  of  it  fiula.  And 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  what  is  called  a  /awntrable 
rate  of  exchange  is,  in  fact,  un/mfownMe  to  thef>er. 
son  hAving  funds  abroad,  w1m>  wishes  to  realise  them 
at  home ;  for  be  must,  in  that  case,  sell,  at  home,  his 
foreign  exchange,  Ibr  a  smaller  sum  than  its  nominal 
amounL  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that 
an  unfavoorable  rate  of  exchange  is  not  necessarily 
dindvantageous  to  a  country.  To  follow  out  tlie 
inquiry,  and  determine  in  what  circumstances  it  is 
actually  disadvantageous  or  indiflerent,  or  in  fact 
advantageous,  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can 
give  to  uie  8id>jecL  But  we  perceive  from  this  ope- 
ration of  the  system  of  exchange,  that  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary, at  most,  to  ship  abroad,  or  import  from 
abroad,  in  npecie,  the  actual  balance  on  the  whole 
aggregate  of  debts  and  credits,  all  the  items  of  which, 
as  far  as  they  ottaei  each  other,  are  adjusted  by  ex- 
change ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  that 
tliis  aggregate  balance  is  paid  in  specie ;  for  the  very 
circumstance  of  the  rise  of^excfaange  on  any  porticular 
country  may  make  the  trade  more  fiivourable,  and 
induce  shipments,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  drawn 
for  as  soon  as  the  shipments  are  made ;  so  that,  in 
such  a  cascj  the  un&vourable  balance  may  be  actu- 
ally advantageous,  by  promoting  trade. 

Par  of  EjKhange.-yrhe  par  of  the  currency  of 
any  two  countries  means,  amoor  merchants,  the 
equivalency  of  a  certain  amount  m  the  currency  of 
tlie  one  in  the  currency  of  the  other,  suppenng  the 
currencies  of  both  to  be  of  the  precise  weight  and  puri- 
ty fixed  bjf  their  respective  mints.  Thus,  according 
to  the  muit  regulations  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
£i  sterling  is  equal  to  25  fr.  20  cent,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  par  between  London  and  Paris.  And  the 
exchange  between  the  two  countries  is  said  to  be  at 
^  when  bills  are  negotiated  on  this  footing;  that  is, 
tor  example,  when  a  bill  for  £lOO  drawn  in  London 
is  worth  2,520  fr.  in  Paris,  and  conversely.  When 
£l  in  London  buys  a  bill  on  Paris  for  more  than  25 
fr.  20  cent,  the  exchange  is  said  to  be  in  favour 
of  London  and  against  Paris ;  and  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  £i  in  Loi^on  will  not  buy  a  bill  on  Paris  for 
25  fr.  20  cent,  the  exchange  is  against  London 
and  in  favour  of  Paris.  The  excliaiige  is  affected, 
or  made  to  diverge  from  par,  by  two  classes  of  cir- 
ciunstances :  firsts  by  any  discrepancy  between  the 
actual  weight  or  fineness  of  the  coins,  or  of  the  bul- 
lion for  which  the  substitutes  used  in  their  place  will 
exchange,  and  their  weight  or  fineness,  as  fixed  by 
ihe  mint  regulations;  ani,  secondly^  by  any  sudden 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  bills  drawn  in  one 
country  upon  another. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  the  coins  of  any  country  cor- 
respond exactly  with  their  mint  standard ;  and  when 
tliey  diverge  from  it,  an  allowance  coiresponding  to 
tlie  difference  between  the  actual  value  ot  the  coins, 
and  their  mint  value,  must  be  made  in  detennining 
the  real  par.  Thus,  if  while  the  coins  of  Great  Bri- 
tain corresponded  with  the  mint  standard  in  weight 
and  purity,  those  of  France  were  either  10  per  cent 
worse,  or  debased  below  the  standard  of  her  mint,  the 
exchange,  U  is  obvious,  would  be  at  rra/  par  when  it 
was  nominaUy  10  per  cent  against  Paris,  or  when  a 
bill  pavable  in  London  for  £100  was  worth  in  Paris 
2J72  fr.  instead  of  2,520  fir.  In  estimating  the  real 
course  of  exchange  between  any  two  or  more  places, 


it  is  always  necessary  to  attend  carpfnUy  to  this 
cumstance ;  that  is,  to  examine  whether  tlieironi 
des  be  all  of  the  standard  weight  andpocily,  m 
not,  how  much  they  difiier  from  fL,    When  Che 
circulating  in  a  ooontry  wan  fStSbsx  n  won  or 
as  to  have  sank  eonaidmUy  below  their  mint 
ardy  orwfien  papermoney  is  depreciated  fron 
or  want  of  credit,  the  exchange  is  at  real  par 
when  it  is  against  such  ooontry  to  the  extent  to 
its  coins  are  worn  or  its  paper  deprecialed. 


only 


Par  or  Bxchanoi  between  EaglaBd  and  the  i 
plaoen.  Til.  AmsterdMn,  Hambai^,  Parii,  lladvU.  L^ 
bon,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Naples,  and  Venice,  &e  eaae  be- 
ins  computed  from  the  intrinaie  Talae  of  ibeir  pri»ci|<«l 
ooinOfby  comparing  gold  with  gold,  ind  aalrcr  with  ad- 
rev,  according  to  their  mint  refnlationa.  and  to  mmm 
made  at  the  London  and  Pariamint«.~(PrMetttod  by  Dr 
Kelly  to  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lorda,  an  &r 
expediency  of  the  bank'a  reraminB  caah  payseate.) 


Bill  or  Health  ;  a  certificate  or  i 
by  consuls  or  other  proper  authorities,  deliveral  to 
the  masters  of  the  ships  at  the  time  of  their  deariqg 
out  from  all  ports  or  places  suqiected  of  being  part*- 
ttcularly  subject  to  uifectious  disordeis,  oertifyiiir  the 
state  of  health  at  the  time  that  soobsidpsaBilcf  A 
dean  bill  imports,  that  at  the  Ume  that  the  ihip  wli. 
ed  no  infectious  disorder  was  known  to  exist.  A 
suspected  bill,  commonly  called  a  tooched  patna  or 
bill,  imports  that  there  were  rumoon  of  an  infrctioni 
disorder,  but  tliat  it  had  not  actually  appeared  A 
foul  bill,  or  the  absence  of  clcnn  bills,  iraposti  that 
the  place  was  infected  iHien  the  venel  aUed.  See 
Quarantine. 

Bill  of  Ladino  ;  a  memorandum  signed  by  naMen 
of  ships,  acknowledging  the  leceipi  3  fgoa^  iainHC^ 
ed  to  them  for  tiansportation.  There  are  anBily 
triplicate  copies,  one  for  the  party  sending,  annthrr 
for  the  party  to  whom  the  goods  are  acne,  and  (he 
third  for  the  captain. 

Bill  or  Riohib,  or  DacLAaATiov  or  Rioinv^  is  thr 
assertion  by  a  people,  or  recognition  by  its  nUm,  **cf 
that  residuum  of  natural  libeity,  which  ia  not  rrqaimi 
by  the  Uws  of  society  to  be  sacrifieed  topnhlic  oantv^ 
nienoe ;  or  else  those  ciTil  privilms,  wkkheocifty  has 
engaged  to  provide,  in  lieu  of  tnoee  nnbtfal  libmii's 
so  given  up  by  Individuals.**  The  bousea  of  lords  and 
commons  delivered  to  the  prince  of  Ofiaig«  a  UbI  of 
such  rifl4its  and  privileges,  February  IS,  168B,ac  the 
time  otbis  succession  to  the  British  throne,  eaadvd- 
ing  with  the  words, "  and  Thrr  dn  riaim,  driaand  an  I 
insist  upon,  all  and  aingular  the  praniK%  as  thra- 


dM*  MM.  «r 


*  The  coTTenoy  of  Genoa  has 
lAre  Itmttmme  of  exactly  the  aame  ««Ubt  i 
franca;  ao  that  the  par  of  evfjiange  with  Genoa  ia  are  ifer 
tame  aa  with  Paria. 
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imdoubied  rights  and  privilegps.  The  declaration 
M  usually  caUed  iAe  biUofrighiM,  A  similar  declara- 
tion was  made  in  the  uctf  ^  MetUement^  whereby  the 
crofwn  was  limited  to  the  house  oi'  Hanover.  Similar 
UlU  of  rights  are  prefixed  to  some  of  the  state  con- 
stiiioos  in  the  United  States.  But  the  constitutions  of 
all  the  states,  as  well  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
« irtually  include  in  themselves  dedarations  of  rights, 
Miioe  Ihey  expressly  limit  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
roent.  The  same  is  true  of  the  constitutional  charters 
of  those  European  governments  which  have  adopted 
constitutions,  one  of  the  objects  of  these  being  to 
guarantee  certain  rights  and  liberties  to  the  people. 

BiuLiABDs ;  a  very  interesting  game,  contributing 
aUo  to  health  by  affoiding  the  body  moderate  exer- 
cise. It  was  invented  in  France,  and  is  now  played 
by  ail  European  nations  and  their  descendants.  The 
rules  for  the  diiierent  games  of  billiards  are  too  nu- 
meraus  to  be  given  here.  They  are  also  generally 
found  in  billiutl  rooms.  We  therefore  omit  them, 
althcNigfa  we  usually  give  the  rules  of  games,  in  order 
to  furnish  a  means  of  reference  in  doubtful  cases. 
Tbry  are  to  be  found  m  Hoyle's  Games. 

BiLuivGSOATK ;  a  fish-market  in  London,  established 
m  1699,  and  held  every  lawful  day.  Every  person 
fauying  fish  in  Billingsgate  market,  may  sell  the  same 
lo  any  other  market  puce  or  places  within  the  city  of 
l..ondao  or  elsewhere,  by  retail,  with  this  condition, 
that  nooa  but  fishmongers  be  permitted  to  sell  in 
fixed  shops  or  houses.  No  person  or  persons  shall 
pnrchaae  at  Billinngate  any  quantity  of  fish  to  be 
divided  by  lots  or  fai  shares  amongst  any  fishmongers 
or  ocher  persans,  in  order  to  be  afterwards  put  to  sale 
by  retad  or  otherwise;  nor  shall  any  fishmonger 
«9gTQss,  or  boy  in  the  safcl  market,  any  quantity  of 
fif^  but  what  shall  be  for  his  own  ule  or  use,  under 
the  penalty  of  JDSO.  No  penon  is  to  have  in  his 
ponesrion,  or  eiqMse  to  sale,  any  spawn  of  fish,  or 
Ml  insiaable,  or  out  of  season.— (36  Geo.  III.  c.  1 18.) 
The  minimum  siae  of  the  lobsters  to  be  sold  at  Bil- 
luigigpt*  is  fixed  by  statute. 

No  fish  of  foreign  taking  or  coring,  or  in  foreign 
vessels,  b  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
mdrr  penalty  of  forfieiture,  except  turbots  and  lob- 
fCm,  siock-fish,  live  eels,  anchovies,  sturveon,  botargOi 
msjd  caviare.  Fresh  fish  of  Britisli  taking,  and  im- 
ported in  British  ships,  and  turbot,  however  taken  or 
imported,  may  be  landed  without  report,  entry,  or 
wanmnC— (6  Geo.  IV.  c  107.) 

Pram  the  character,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  B. 
fish  dmlers,  the  tenn  BiilmgMgtOe  is  applied  gene- 
rally to  coane  and  violent  bmgnage. 

BiLLmoToir,  Elisabeth ;  the  most  oelebiated  Eng- 
!"4i  firmale  singer  of  her  day.  She  was  of  German 
firigin,  but  born  in  England,  in  1770,  her  fiUher,  Mr 
^VeicfaseU,  being  a  n&ve  of  Saxony.  At  an  early 
s.|re,  she  studied  the  piano  forte  under  Schroeter,  and 
•rxained  to  an  extiaonlinary  proficiency.  At  fourteen, 
«he  made  her  first  appearance  as  a  ringer  at  Oxford, 
and  two  years  afterwards  married  Mr  Billington,  a 
yrtfotmer  on  the  double-bass,  whom  she  accompanied 
to  Dahlia.  She  made  her  d^ha  there  in  the  opera 
id  Orpbeos  and  Euridice.  From  Ireland  she  returned 
to  Loodoo,  where  she  appeared  at  Covent-garden, 
inr  the  fint  time,  as  Rosetta,  in  Ame*s  Love  in  a 
Vdlagv,  with  such  success  as  to  secure  her  an  irome- 
d«tp  cogagencnt  at  what  was  then  considered  the 
euocBMWa  salary  of  £1000,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
wason,  besides  a  benefit;  the  manageia  afterwards 
vtilomarily  giving  her  the  profits  of  a  second  night 
M'hil^  in  town,  die  continued  to  take  lessons  of  Mor- 
trilari  a  oelehrated  Italian  master,  then  in  London, 
and,  OB  the  doting  of  the  theatre,  repaired  to  Paris, 
in  nrder  to  prait  by  the  instructions  of  Sacchinl.  In 
ITSi,  she  retmned  to  England,  and  appeared  at  the 


concerts  of  ancient  music  with  madame  Mara,  whose 
brilliant  performance  she,  to  say  the  least,  fully 
equaled.  From  this  period,  till  1793,  no  music  meet- 
ing, opera,  or  concert  of  reputation,  was  considerrd 
complete  without  her.  In  the  last  named  year,  she 
visited  Italy,  and  performed,  accompanied  l^  her 
brother  C.  Weichsell,  at  the  theatre  of  St  Carlos  at 
Naples;  Francis  Bianchi  composing  expressly  for 
her  his  celebrated  opera  Jnex  de  Castro.  Her  en- 
gagement here  met  with  an  abrupt  and  melancholy 
interruption,  her  husband  dying  suddenly  of  apoplexy, 
just  as  she  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  theatre. 
In  1796,  she  appeared  at  Venice,  and  afterwaids  at 
Rome,  being  every  where  received  with  the  loudest 
expressions  of  applause.  In  1799,  she  married  Mr 
Felipent,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Mihui.  In  1801, 
her  wonderful  powers  being  then  in  their  meridian, 
she  returned  to  the  London  stage,  appearing  alter- 
nately at  either  house,  and  astonishing  the  whole 
musical  world  by  her  Mandane—a  performance  that 
has  never  since  been  equaled  in  English  opera.  En- 
gagements now  multiplied  upon  her,  and  continued 
incessantly  till  her  final  retirement  from  public  life, 
which  took  place  in  1809.  The  last  exhibition  of 
her  powers  was  in  aid  of  a  charitable  institution,  at 
Whitehall  chapel,  the  queen,  the  prince  regent,  and 
most  of  the  branches  of  the  royal  fiimily,  being  pre- 
sent In  1817,  she  quitted  England  for  ever,  and 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  her  villa  of  St  Artien, 
an  estate  she  had  purchased  in  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories. 

BiNGBf ;  a  town  on  the  left  shore  of  the  Rhine, 
where  the  Nahe  joins  this  river,  opposite  Rudedieim, 
fiimous  for  its  excellent  wfaie.  Lon.  7*  48'  E. ;  lat. 
49«  55^  N.  Populatkm,  8300.  Near  it  the  Rhine  is 
compressed  into  a  narrow  channel,  between  rocks, 
so  as  to  make  the  navigation  difficult.  This  strait  is 
called  BingeiUoeh  (hole  of  Bingen).  The  famous 
Mausethnrm,  or  Tower  of  Mice,  where  the  avaricious 
bishop  Hatto  is  said  to  have  been  eaten  by  mice,  as  a 
punisfunent  for  usury,  exercised  in  a  time  of  famine, 
is  situated  in  the  vicinity. 

BiNOLsr.  This  Garrick  of  the  Dutch  stage  was 
born  at  Rotterdam,  in  1755,  of  English  parents  in 
good  circumstances.  On  leaving  school,  he  was 
phuxd  in  a  counting-house.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  he  discovered  an  invincible  inclination 
for  the  stage,  and,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  joined  the 
company  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Corver, 
who  was  his  first  instructer.  In  1779,  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  he  made  his  deM  on  the 
stage  of  Amsterdam.  The  public  odium  was  ttien 
excited  against  England,  on  account  of  its  ships  hav. 
log  captwed  vessels  under  the  Dutch  fiag,  without 
any  previous  declaration  of  war,  and  B.  was  unfa- 
vourably received  oh  account  of  his  English  descent. 
But  he  soon  conquered  this  prejudice  by  his  perfor- 
mance  of  Achilles,  in  the  tragedy  of  the  same  name ; 
and  from  that  time  he  continued  to  be  the  favourite 
of  the  public  He  was,  also,  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  French  language,  as  to  appear  successfully  in  the 
French  theatrea  of  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague,  by 
the  Bide  of  the  great  French  actors,  who,  while  on 
their  tours  for  the  sake  of  hnproving  themselves,  used 
to  visit  the  Netherlands.  In  1796,  he  vras  director 
of  a  company  of  acton,  who  played  principally  at 
Rotterdam  and  the  Hague,  but,  also,  visited  other 
cities  of  Holland.  Meanwhile,  he  was  alwap  ready 
to  perfonn  at  the  theatre  in  Amsterdam,  in  such  parts 
as  could  only  be  acted  by  himself.  One  of  his  hist 
representations,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  great 
actress  Wattier  Ziesenis,  was  the  part  of  Famese,  in 
Lalain*k  tragedy  of  Maria,  acted,  hi  1818,  before  the 
royal  fimiily.  In  tlie  same  year,  he  died  at  tie 
Hague. 
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Binnacle,  or  Bittaclb  ;  a  case  or  box,  whkh  con- 
tains the  compass  for  steering  a  ship,  ind  liffhts  to 
show  the  compass  at  night.  In  ships  steered  by  a 
wheel,  it  is  common  to  have  two  binnacles,  or  a 
double  binnacle,  for  the  convenience  of  the  steers- 
man, on  either  side  of  the  wheel ;  bat,  in  this  case, 
the  compasses  affect  each  other's  direction,  and  thus 
render  the  ship's  course  uncertain. 

Binomial,  in  algebra ;  a  quantity  consisting  of  two 
terms,  or  members,  connect  by  the  sign  +  or  — . 
The  binomial  theorem  is  that  celebrated  formula, 
which  teaches  to  find  any  power  of  a  given  binomial 
a  +  6,  by  means  of  the  two  terms  a  and  &,and  of  the 
exponent  of  the  power.  This  theorem,  frequently 
called  the  Newtonian  theorem,  on  which  the  system 
of  analysis  is  principally  founded,  was  known,  as  fiir 
as  relates  to  integral  positive  exponents,  to  several 
mathematicians  before  Newton.  But  Newtoo  was 
the  first  who  taught  its  application  to  fractiraal  and 
n^(ative  exponents ;  ana  this  discovery,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  those  made  by  that  great  man,  is 
enffraved  upon  his  tomb-stone. 

BioKRNSTAxsL,  James  Jonas,  a  distinguished  tra^- 
veler,  bom  at  RoCarbo,  in  the  Swedish  province  of 
Sudermannland,  in  I7S1,  studied  at  Upsal,  afterwards 
entered  the  famUy  of  beiron  Rudbeck,  as  tutor,  and 
traveled  with  his  son  to  England  and  the  continent 
of  Europe.  While  residing  in  Paris,  he  studied  the 
Oriental  languages.  On  Die  return  of  his  pupil  to 
Sweden,  B.  was  appointed,  by  Gustavus  III.,  to  make 
the  tour  of  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  receiving,  at 
the  same  time,  the  title  of  professor  at  the  university 
of  Lund.  He  now  went,  at  the  king's  expense,  to 
Constantinople,  in  1776,  where  he  remained  for  some 
time,  to  learn  the  Turkish  language.  He  then  pro* 
ceeded  on  his  travels  as  far  as  &lonikl,  where  he 
died  of  the  plague,  1779.  B.  had  given  an  account 
of  his  travels,  m  the  form  of  letters  to  his  friend 
Gioerwell,  who,  at  first,  published  them  separately  in 
a  journal,  which  appeared  in  Stockholm,  but  after- 
wards by  themselves  (178S).  This  work  contains 
learned  and  profound  researches  on  medals,  manu- 
scripts, rare  books,  and  a  great  many  anecdotes,  of 
which  the  most  intereathig  are  those  relating  to  Vol- 
taire, whom  B.  had  viuted  at  Femey.  His  remarks 
and  opinions  on  morals,  manners,  religion,  and  litera- 
ture, are  often  destitute  of  truth  and  ^ioe.  He  was 
possessed  of  more  learning  than  taste,  of  more  me- 
mory than  discernment  and  Judgment.  His  health, 
naturally  strong,  and  fortified  1^  exercise,  enabled 
him  to  support  constant  labour,  and  to  endure  the 
greatest  hardships. 

Biology  and  Biomktrt.    See  Life, 

BioN ;  bom  in  Smyrna,  or  in  its  neighbourhood;  a 
Grecian  pastoral  poet,  of  whose  life  no  account  is  to 
be  found.  The  elegy,  which  Moschus,  his  firiend 
and  disciple,  composed  on  the  occasion  of  hb  death, 
seems  to  imply,  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Theo- 
critus, and  died  of  poison.  He  probably  lived  in 
Sicily  or  Magna  Greda.  Among  the  few  poems 
written  by  him,  which  have  desceiraed  to  our  times, 
his  elegy  on  Adonis  is  considered  as  the  best.  The 
poems  of  B.,  together  with  those  of  Moschus,  are 
generally  found  as  an  appendix  to  the  idyls  of  Theo- 
critus. They  have  been  publidied  separately  by  Fr. 
Jacobs,  Gotha,  1795 ;  Gilbert  Wakefield,  London, 
1795 ;  and  J.  C.  F.  Maass,  Leipsic,  1807. 

Birch  {bettila  alba)  is  a  forest-tree,  easily  known 
by  the  smooth  appearance  and  silvery  colour  of  its 
bark ;  by  its  leaves  being  somewhat  triangular,  but 
acute,  and  small  in  comparison  with  those  of  other 
timber-trees,  and  by  all  the  small  brsnches  being 
slender  and  flexible.— Although  the  birch  is  consif 
ered  by  no  means  a  valuable  tTmber-tree,  yet  its  wood 
is  used  for  numerous  purposes.    Being  of  white  co- 


lour, and  firm  and  touch  in  textarev  it  is  ntkuAf 
employed  by  hoop-benaen  and  wbeel-wrigfati.  Tur- 
ners use  it  for  trenchers,  bowls,  ladles,  sad  other 
wooden  ware.  Ox-yokM,  small  screwi.  waBrn'f 
shoe-heels,  pattens,  and,  in  Fiance,  woodni  dun, 
are  made  of  it.  The  North  American  Indiav  me 
the  bark  of  the  birch-tree  for  canoes,  boxes,  backrti, 
baskets,  kettles,  and  dishes,  cnrioosly  joiaiiy  it  to- 
gether with  threads  made  of  roots  of  the  ceit-tm. 
Birch-trees  are  not  unfrequently  planted  sionf  villi 
hasels,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  wood  lo  be  cos- 
verted  into  charcoal  for  foiges.  This  cfastcoil  it 
much  esteemed ;  and  the  ao&,  which  is  fomrd  <n 
burning  the  wood,  oonstiiotes  a  good  blai^  fsblsaee 
for  printer^  ink.  Nearly  all  the  other  psiti  m  ap- 
plicable to  useful  purposes.  The  inhabitints  of  Svt^ 
den  employ  the  bark  in  the  tanning  of  leather,  lod, 
after  buraing  it  to  a  certain  degree,  use  itusonmt 
for  broken  diina  and  earthen  ware.  The  osvintDn 
of  the  river  Volga  construct  of  it  potshle  boM^ 
cradles,  &c.  It  u  serviceable  ni  dyeing  a  jeliov 
colour.  In  Norway,  it  is  dried,  ground,  mixed  vith 
meal,  and  boiled,  with  other  food,  for  svine,  Tbe 
houses  or  huts,  in  many  pexts  of  the  north  of  EBn(«, 
are  covered  with  the  outward  and  thicker  ]»it  of  Uv 
bark,  instead  of  slates  or  tiles.  It  is  man  into  s 
coarse  kind  of  ropes,  woven  into  shoes  ana  lists,  asi 
in  Kamtschatka,  even  made  into  drinking-aipi.  Tlie 
Laplanders  festen  together  large  pieces  of  it  to  keep 
off  the  rain.  Abounding  in  resinoos  nstter,  ^imd 
the  baiiL  are  sometimes  tied  together,  to  nake  toicbo. 
During  a  scarcity  of  com,  it  fin,  in  several  iBstsBcrt, 
been  ground  with  bread  com,  and  suooetsfiillf  wtd 
as  food  for  men.  In  most  parts  of  EngimdMii 
America,  the  twigs  of  this  tree  are  made  'uno  Irani. 
They  are  also  made  into  the  tops  of  fidiinf^; 
and,  when  smeared  with  bird-lfane,  are  osed  1^  Iwd- 
catchers.  The  Norwegians  frequently  enploT  thra 
as  fodder  for  their  horses.  The  leaves  aibnl  s  j«i- 
low  dye. 

BiHCH,  Thomas;  an  industrioos  historisa  sad  bio. 
grapher  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  boro  in  Uw 
don,  in  1705;  and  his  fisther,  who  vas  a  Qoskfr. 
practised  the  occupation  of  a  cofiee-sull  isskfr,  to 
which  the  son,  alao^  was  destined.  His  taiij  ts^e 
for  reading  induced  him  to  prefer  a  liknfT  ^* 
which  he  was  permitted  to  choeae,  oo  oowhtsa  ^ 
supDOrting  himself  by  Us  own  exertinna  He,  tt- 
cotdingly,  after  some  previous  toitkn,  faecue  ibAkt 
in  three  difierant  sdioob,  and  then  went  to  Irriind 
with  dcMi  fimedley.  Having  left  the  Qnsken,  be 
took  orders  in  the  church,  in  17ao,  and  obtsiocd,  to 
1738,  a  livmg  in  Essex,  through  the  patnmBce  f^^ 
attorney-general,  afterwards  lord  Hardviae.  » 
1734,  he  engaged,  with  some  ooadinton,  in  viitiBC 
the  General  Historical  and  Critical  VkUkmrf*^' 
ed  on  that  of  Bayle,  and  completed,  in  ten  vols.  Mio. 
in  1741.  He  subsequenUy  obtained  variom  pnm- 
ments  in  the  church.  In  January,  1765,  he  «nf 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  on  the  rosd  brtvprt 
London  and  Hampstead.  B.  had  fbnned  Trry  rxtrs- 
sive  manuscript  collectioDs,  whidi,  together  vitb  In 
library  of  printed  books,  be  bequeathed  to  the^ 
museum.  He  produced  a  large  number  of  histcnw 
and  bkigraphical  works  in  the  course  of  his  hibonoos 

life.  B.  was  one  of  the  pioneera  of  Umfrn.  He 
coUected  fuUy  and  faithfiiUy,  but  without  mmk^ 
crimination,  materiab  rektingto  the  variowwi^ 
of  his  research,  which  are  calculated  to  afiord  isftfj 
tant  assistance  to  writers  possessed  of  mora  ^,**^ 
judgment.  Doctor  Johnson  was  repeatedly  oUir^ 
to  B.  for  literary  inlbraiatian:  be  bestowed  oa  h*^ 
Greek  epigram,  and  for  many  yean  o««H"^ 
withhim.    The  litpiatore  of  his  conniry  is  sack  H- 

debtcd  to  the  activity  and  dUfgcaoe  of  B. 
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BiiD^ATanMo ;  Qie  Bit  of  takinff  blids  or  wild  fowl. 
Bifdi,  of  Mil  kinds,  were  fonnerly  very  geauallj, 
aad  we  tfiU  in  tome  districts,  canglit  by  intoxication. 
Thesohstanoe  nsoally  employed  is  a  mixtore  of  the 
less  of  wine  and  hemlock  juioe,  employed  as  a  men- 
itnram  lor  a  certain  portion  of  wheal  which  is  to  be 
iterped  in  il*  and  aherwafda  thrown  o?er  the  spot 
wbfBtt  the  bteds  hi  question  are  known  to  resort: 
liaviiig^  eaten  of  this  mixtwe,  they  wUl  soon  become 
iaehrStod,  aad  drop  down  without  sense.- 

Pheasants  are  often  taken  by  night  in  a  way  not 
disrimiiar :  the  iame  of  sulphur  being  held  under  the 
tieei  on  which  they  are  observed  to  perch,  in  conse- 
menoe  of  which  they  fidl  down  in  the  same  manner^ 
from  suflbcation. 

Binis  are  also  taken  by  a  lamp  or  lantern,  hand- 
bell and  net ;  which  method  is  employed  in  open 
cbamniign  countries,  and  in  stubble-fields,  e^ie- 
peciaUy  wheat  stubble-flelds,  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  end  of  March.  The  method  is  as 
follows: — At  night,  when  the  air  is  mild,  and  the 
moon  does  not  shine,  take  a  low  bell,  which  must 
be  of  a  deep  and  hollow  sound,  and  of  such  a  sise  that 
a  man  nsay  cairy  it  oonveniently  with  one  hand ;  its 
sound  being  that  of  aaheep^  bell  while  it  feeds :  you 
most  also  nave  a  box,  much  like  a  large  lantern, 
abooi  a  fool  aad  a  half  square,  big  enough  for  two 
or  thr»e  great  lights  to  be  set  in  it ;  let  the  box  be 
liaed  with  thi,  with  one  side  open  to  cast  forth  the 
light:  ix  this  box  to  your  breast  to  can7  before  you, 
and  the  li|^  will  extend  a  great  distance,  whereby 
you  may  see  any  thine  that  is  on  the  ground,  and  con- 
sequently the  birds  tbst  roost  there.  Have  two  men 
with  yoo,  one  on  each  side;  but  a  little  behind  you, 
that  tlM7  may  not  be  within  thereHecUon  of  thelig^t 
Ihat  the  huitem  or  box  casts  forth ;  and  each  of  them 
most  be  provided  with  a  hand-net  of  about  three  or 
four  fieet  square,  fixed  to  a  long  stick,  and  carried  in 
their  bands;  so  that  when  either  of  them  sees  any  bird 
oB  his  side,  he  may  by  his  net  over  them,  and  take 
them  np,  with  as  little  noise  and  bustle  as  possible. 
It  is  CO  be  observed,  that  the  sound  of  the  low  bell 
makes  the  birds  lie  close  and  not  dare  to  stir,  while 
you  jpot.yoor  neU  over  them,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Ughtis  so  terrible  to  them  as  to  overpower  them 
eqimliy.  If  yoo  practise  this  sport  by  yourself,  carry 
the  low  bell  in  one  hand,  as  before  directed,  and  in 
the  other  a  hand-net,  about  two  feet  broad  and  three 
feet  loag,  with  a  handle  to  it,  to  be  la&d  on  them  as 
you  ffpy  them  out  Some  like  this  way  better  than 
(be  former.  If  you  have  a  companion,  you  may  also 
have  a  fowlmg-pieoe,  so  that  if^you  espy  a  hare  you 
may  be  prepared  the  better  to  shoot  her :  for  it  is  hat- 
■fdoos  to  take  her  with  a  net.  There  are  some,  who 
instead  of  takm  the  light  to  their  breast  as  aforesaid, 
tie  the  low-belTto  their  girdle,  by  a  string  which  hangs 
to  their  knees,  and  the  motions  of  which  cause  the  bdl 
to  strike;  they  carry  the  light  hi  their  hand,  extend- 
ing the  arm  before  them ;  but  the  lantern,  or  box, 
not  be  so  large  as  that  whkdi  Is  fixed  to  the 


Birds  are  also  taken  by  night  in  open  countries, 
with  a  Umg  trammel-net,  mud  like  the  net  used  for 
the  low-bdl,  both  in  shape,  sise,  and  meeh.  This 
net  is  to  be  ipnad  upon  the  ground ;  the  lower  end 
bring  plumbed  should  lie  dose,  while  the  upper  end 
faeii^  kept  suspended  at  the  two  comers,  it  is  tmiled 
akxq^  the  ground  at  about  a  yard  in  height  Then 
at  each  cad  of  the  netmnst  be  carried  several  Uasing 
Ughu  of  fire,  such  as  have  been  described  before ;  fay 
which  the  attfndanfs,  with  long  poles,  must  raise  np 
the  birds  as  they  proceed,  and,  as  they  asomd  under 
the  nets.  Cake  them. 

Bifdi,  and  espedallyof  the  smaller  kinds,  are  also 
(ak^n  hf  bird-lime.    In  using  biid-lime,  take  your 


rods,  and  warm  them  genUv  over  the  fire ;  next  take 
yoor  lune  and  wind  It  about  the  top  of  your  rods, 
then  draw  your  rods  asunder  finom  one  another,  and 
dose  them  again,  oontimmlly  plying  and  working 
them  together,  till  by  smearing  one  upon  another, 
you  have  equally  bestowed  on  each  roa  a  sufficient 

ritity  of  lime.  If  you  lime  any  strings,  do  it  when 
lime  is  very  hot  and  tlUn,  besmearing  the  strings 
on  all  sides,  by  folding  them  together,  and  unfolding 
themagaiiu  Straws  mustlikewise  be  limed  when  the 
lime  is  very  hot,  taking  as  many  as  you  can  well 
siasp  hi  your  hand,  and  tossing  and  working  them  be- 
fore the  tiey  tiU  they  are  all  besmeared,  every  straw 
having  its  due  proportion  of  lime ;  having  so  done, 
put  them  up  in  cases  of  leather  for  use.  With  tho 
twigs  thus  limed,  vou  may  catch  snipes  and  field- 
fores  ;  but  the  smaller  birds  which  frequent  hedges 
and  ditches,  may  be  taken  with  much  greater  ease. 
For  this  laat  purpose^  cot  down  the  wsSn  branch  or 
bow  of  any  bushy  tree,  whose  branch  and  twigs  are 
long,  thidk,  smooth,  and  streight,  without  either 
prides  or  knots,  of  which  the  willow  or  birch  tree  are 
the  best ;  when  yon  have  picked  it  and  trimmed  it 
firom  all  superfiuities,  and  inade  the  twigs  neat  and 
dean,  take  the  best  bird-lime,  well  mixed  and 
wrought  together  with  goose  or  capon's  grease,  and 
haviiur  warmed  it,  lime  every  twig  therewith  within 
four  fiigers  of  the  bottom.  The  body  whence  the 
branches  have  thdr  rise,  must  be  untouched  with  lune. 
Some  delicacy  is  necessary  hi  smearing  the  twigs  ;  for 
if  danbed  too  much,  it  will  give  distaste  to  the  birds. 
Yet  let  none  want  its  proportion,  or  have  any  part 
left  bare  which  ought  to  be  touched :  for  as  too  much 
will  deter  them  from  coming,  so  too  little  will  not 
hold  them  when  they  are  come.  Haviiur  so  done, 
place  your  bush  in  some  quickset  or  dead  hedge  near 
the  town's  end,  back-yards,  dd  houses,  or  the  like ; 
for  these  are  the  resort  of  small  birds  in  the  spring- 
time :  in  the  summer  and  harvest,  in  groves,  bushes, 
or  whitehthom  trees,  qukkset  hedges  near  com  fields, 
fruit  tree^,  fiax  and  hemp  lands :  and  in  the  winter 
about  houses,  hovels,  barns,  stacks,  or  those  places 
where  ricks  of  corny  or  scattered  chaff,  &c  attract 
them. 

As  near  as  vou  can  to  any  of  those  haunts  plant 
your  lime  bush,  and  place  yoursdf  also  at  a  con- 
venient distance  undiscovered,  imitating  with  your 
mouth  several  notes  of  birds,  which  vou  must  learn 
by  frequent  niactwe,  walkhig  the  fidds  for  that  pur- 
pose very  onoi,  observing  the  variety  of  different 
birds'  sounds,  especially  those  they  caU  one  another 
by.  Some  have  been  so  expert  hisrehi,  that  they 
could  imitate  the  notes  of  twenty  sorts  of  birds  at 
least,  by  which  they  have  caught  ten  birds  to  an- 
other's one  who  was  ignorant  hi  thb  art.  If  you  can- 
not attain  it  by  your  industry,  yoo  must  buy  a  bird- 
call, of  whfeh  there  are  several  sorts,  and  easy  to  be 
made,  of  wood,  horn,  or  cane.  Having  learned  first 
how  to  use  this  call,  you  should  sit  and  all  the  birds  to 
you,  and  as  many  of  them  light  on  your  bush,  step 
not  out  to  them  till  yoo  see  them  sufficiently  en- 

Wtd;  neither  is  It  requisite  to  run  for  every  single 
but  let  them  ahme  till  man  come,  for  the  flut- 
tering b  as  good  as  a  decoy  to  entice  them.  This 
exercise  yoo  amy  use  firom  sun-risiiig  till  ten  o^dock 
in  the  mommg,  and  from  one  till  almost  sunseL  Yoo 
may  also  take  small  birds  with  lime  twigs  only,  and 
without  the  bush. 

There  is  another  way  of  takuig  bfads  with  Ihne 
twigs,  by  placing  near  them  a  deooy  or  two  made  of 
living  bats,  pladnff  them  aloft  that  they  may  be  visi- 
ble to  the  birds  thereabouts,  which  will  no  sooner 
perceive  them  than  every  bird  will  come  and  gase, 
wondering  at  the  strangeness  of  the  right,  and  having 
no  other  convenient  l%hting  place  than  where  the 
3t— z 
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lime  twigs  are,  you  may  take  what  number  you  like 
of  them.  Yet  the  owl  is  a  fiir  better  decoy  than  the 
bat,  being  bigger  and  more  easily  to  be  perceived ; 
besides  he  is  never  seen  abroad,  without  oeing  fol- 
lowed and  persecuted  by  all  the  birds  that  are  near. 
If  yon  have  not  a  live  bat  or  owl,  their  ^ins  will 
serve  as  well,  stuffed,  and  will  last  you  twenty  years ; 
there  are  some  have  used  an  owl  cut  in  wood  and 
naturally  painted,  with  great  success 

In  the  suburbs  of  London  there  are  many  persons, 
who,  for  want  of  better  employment  during  the 
months  of  October  and  March,  get  their  livelihood 
by  the  following  method  of  bird-catching,  which  is 
totally  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
This  method  must  have  been  long  practised,  as  it  is 
brought  to  a  most  systematical  i^rfection,  and  is  at- 
tended with  a  very  considerable  expense.  The  nets 
employed  are  a  most  ingenious  peace  of  mechanism ; 
generally  twelve  yards  and  a  half  lonff,  and  two 
yards  and  a  half  wide  ;  and  no  one,  on  bare  inflec- 
tion, would  imagine  a  bird  (who  is  so  very  quick  in 
all  its  motions)  could  be  caught  by  the  nets  flapping 
over  each  other,  till  he  becomes  an  eye  witness  of  the 
puller's  suooess. 

The  wild  birds  fiy^  as  the  bird-catchers  term  it, 
chiefly  during  the  month  of  October,  and  part  of 
September  and  November ;  as  the  flight  in  March  is 
much  less  considerable  than  that  of  Michaelmas.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  the  several  species  of  birds 
of  flight  do  not  make  their  appearance  precisely  at 
the  same  time  during  the  months  of  September,  Oo- 
iober,  and  November.  The  ptppet,  which  is  a  small 
species  of  lark,  for  example,  begins  to  fly  about 
Michaelmas;  and  then  thewoodlark,  linnet,  gold- 
^cfa,  ciiaffinch,  greenfinch,  and  other  birds  of  flight 


succeed ;  none  of  which  are  easily  to  be  caught  in  any 
great  number  at  any  other  time ;  but  more  particu- 
urly  the  pippet  and  the  woodlark. 

These  Diras,  during  the  Michaelmas  and  March 
flights,  are  chiefly  on  the  winff  from  day-break  to 
noon,  though  there  is  af^erwanu  a  small  flight  from 
two  o*clock  till  niffht :  this,  however,  is  so  inconsider- 
able, tliat  the  bird-catchers  always  take  up  their  nets 
at  noon.  It  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  natu- 
ralist to  inquire  whence  these  periodical  flights  of 
certain  birds  can  arise.  As  the  ground,  however,  is 
ploughed  during  the  months  of  October  and  March 
tor  sowing  the  winter  and  lent  com,  it  should  seem 
that  they  are  thus  supplied  with  a  great  profusion 
both  of  seeds  and  insects,  which  they  cannot  so  easily 
procure  at  any  other  season. 

As  these  birds  fly  always  against  the  wind,  there  is 
great  contention  amongst  the  oird-catchers  who  shall 

gain  that  point ;  if,  for  example,  it  be  vresterly,  the 
ird-catcher,  who  Lays  his  nets  most  to  the  east,  is 
sure  almost  of  catching  every  thing,  provided  his 
call-biids  be  good.  On  these  occasions,  a  gentle  wind 
to  the  south-west  generally  produces  the  best  sporL 

The  bird  catcher,  who  has  a  proper  apparatus  for 
this  puipose,  s^enerally  cairies  with  him  five  or  six 
linnets  (of  which  more  are  caught  than  any  other 
kind  of  singing  bird),  two  goldfinches,  two  green- 
iinches,  one  woodlark,  one  r^poU,  a  yellowhammer, 
titlark,  and  «beidavine,  and  pertiaps  a  bullfinch ; 
these  are  placed  at  small  distances  from  the  nets  in 
little  cages.  He  has,  besides,  what  are  called  fiur- 
birds,  which  are  pUced  within  the  nets,  are  raised 
upon  the  flur  or  movable  perch,  and  gently  let 
down  at  the  time  the  wild  oird  approadies  them. 
These  generally  consist  of  the  linnet,  the  goldfinch, 
and  the  greenfinch,  which  are  secured  to  the  fior  by 
what  is  called  a  brace,  or  movable  bandage ;  a  con- 
nivance that  secures  the  birds  without  doing  any  in- 
Jury  to  their  plumare. 

As  it  is  known  tEere  is  a  superiority  between  one 


bird  and  another,  from  the  one  behig  mne  ip  uf 
than  the  other,  the  bird-catchcts  contrive  Chit  thtv 
call-birds  shall  moult  before  the  usual  tiiM.  Tlipf, 
therefore,  in  June  or  July,  not  them  into  a  dose  bn 
under  two  or  three  folds  of  blankets,  and  Inre  their 
dung  in  the  cage  to  mise  a  greater  hett;  in  whUi 
state  they  continue,  being  perraps  exaauned  bntoDoe 
a-week  to  have  fresh  water.  As  for  food,  the  air  ii 
so  putrid,  that  they  eat  little  during  the  whole  aite 
of  confinement,  which  lasts  about  a  nunth.  The 
birds  finequently  die  under  this  opention ;  tod  heooe 
the  Talue  of  a  stopped  bird  rises  greatly.  When  the 
bird  has  thus  prematurely  moulted,  he  ti  k  neg 
whilst  the  wild  birds  are  out  of  song,  and  ha  note  ii 
louder  and  more  piercing  than  tm&t  of  a  wild  <ar ; 
but  it  is  not  only  in  his  notes  he  receives  an  altcntioo, 
the  plumage  is  equally  improved.  The  Usek  aad 
vellow  in  Uie  wings  of  the  goldfind^  fer  enmplr, 
become  deeper  and  more  vivid,  together  with  a  wA 
beautifol  gloss,  which  b  not  to  be  seen  in  the  vik) 
bird.  The  bill,  which  in  the  latter  is  likewise  hbd 
at  the  end,  in  the  stopped  bird  becomes  white  isd 
more  taper,  as  do  its  legs :  in  short,  there  is  u  nod 
difference  between  a  wUd  and  a  stopped  bird,  ss  thrre 
is  between  a  horse  which  is  kept  in  body  dotbcsasd 
one  at  grass. 

When  the  bird-catcher  has  laid  his  nets,  he  &• 
poses  of  his  call-birds  at  proper  intervals.  Uimis 
be  owned,  their  sight  and  bearing  inlnildy  nori 
those  of  the  bird-catcher.  The  mstant  tfast  wiU 
birds  are  perceived,  notice  is  given  by  one  to  tk 
rest  of  the  call-birds,  as  it  is  bf  the  first  hoond  thtf 
hits  on  the  scent  to  the  rest  of  the  padc;  afierwiudi 
follows  the  same  sort  of  tumoltooos  ecstasj  sod  joy. 
The  call-birds,  while  the  bird  is  at  a  distance,  do  D(t 
sing  as  a  bird  does  hd  a  chamber ;  they  invite  the  vii^ 
ones  by  what  the  bird-catchers  call  short  Job. 
which,  when  the  birds  are  good,  may  be  heaid  a  a 
great  distance.  The  asoencteocy  by  this  call  erisri- 
tation  is  so  great,  that  the  wild  bird  is  stopped  is  to 
course  of  flight ;  and,  if  not  already  acquainted  vih 
the  nets,  lights  boldly  within  twen^  yanis  of  pertnfi 
three  or  four  bird-catchefs,  on  a  spot  which  othnviK 
it  would  not  have  taken  the  least  notkeot  Nif.i 
frequently  happens,  that  if  half  a  flock  oolj  vt 
caught,  the  remaining  half  will  hnmediately  afirr- 
wards  lig^t  hi  the  nets,  and  share  the  same  Iste ;  vA 
should  only  one  bird  escape,  that  bird  will  softr  itsrii 
to  be  pulled  at  till  it  is  caught;  so  fiudoatiagspotrr 
have  the  call-birds. 

The  ni^tingale  is  not  a  bird  of  flight,  in  thesns 
the  bird-catchers  use  this  term.  Like  the  robs, 
vrren,  and  many  other  sinffing  birds,  it  only  nom 
from  hedge  to  hedge,  and  does  not  take  the  periodksl 
flighte  in  October  and  March.  The  persons  wbo 
catch  these  birds  make  use  of  small  trap-iiets,  with- 
out call-birds ;  and  are  considered  as  iofetior  in  difn)- 
nity  to  other  bird-catdiers,  who  will  not  nnk  «iU| 
them.  The  arrival  of  the  nightingale  is  expedrd  Ij 
the  trappers  in  the  netghbourtioodof  Loodoo  thefrt 
week  hi  April :  at  the  oeginning,  none  hot  cocks  w 
taken ;  but  in  a  few  days  the.  hcsis  make theirip- 
pearance,  generally  by  themselves,  thoucfa  soBetiart 
a  fow  males  come  along  with  them.  The  Isttir  ut 
distinguished  from  the  females  not  only  by  ^  ^ 
perior  sise,  but  by  a  great  swelling  of  their  jrnt, 
which  commences  on  the  first  arrival  of  th*  JJ"?- 
lliey  are  caught  hi  a  net^tnp,  the  bottom  of  which  k 
surrounded  with  an  h«i  ring;  theneiHselfiintbrr 
huger  than  a  cabbage  net  When  the  trtp^hnr 
or  see  them,  they  strew  some  ftcshoouUondffW 
phuse,  and  bfite  the  trap  with  a  mcal-worai  fr«»^ 
baker's  shop.  Ten  or  a  dosen  nicfatSi^aks  hs«« 
been  thus  caught  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

The  common  way  of  taking  larks,  of  wWeh  »  ■«T 
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•re  owd  at  our  tables,  is  in  the  night,  with  those  nets 
which  are  called  trammels.  These  are  usually  made 
of  thiftj-six  yards  in  length,  and  about  six  yards  over, 
with  six  ribs  of  packthread,  which  at  the  ends  are  put 
apOQ  poles  of  about  sixteen  feet  long,  and  made  less 
at  fOk  eod.  These  are  to  be  drawn  over  the  ground 
by  two  men,  and  every  five  or  six  steps  the  net  is 
made  to  touch  the  ground,  otherwise  it  will  pass 
over  the  birds  without  touching  them,  and  they  will 
escape.  When  they  are  felt  to  fly  up  asainst  the  net, 
it  is  clapped  down,  and  then  all  are  sate  that  are  un- 
der it.  The  darkest  nights  are  properest  for  this 
sport ;  and  the  net  will  not  only  take  larks,  but  all 
other  birds  that  roost  on  the  ground ;  among  which 
a»  woodcocks,  snipes,  partridges,  quidls,  fidd-fares, 
and  seveiai  others.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  people 
sometiflMS  take  great  numbers  of  larks  by  nooses 
of  horse-hair.  The  other  method  is  this :  take  one 
hundred  or  two  hundred  yards  of  oeckthread; 
fiDtea  at  every  six  inch  a  noose  made  of  double 
horse  hair;  at  every  twenty  yards  the  line  is  to 
be  pegged  down  to  the  ground,  and  so  left  ready 
to  take  them.  The  time  to  use  this  is  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  larks  are  to  be 
ailored  to  it  by  some  white  oats  scattered  all  the  way 
bmoog  the  nooses.  They  must  be  taken  away  as 
aooo  as  three  or  four  are  hung,  otherwise  the  rest  will 
be  frighted ;  but  though  the  others  are  scared  away, 
just  fmre  the  sportsman  comes,  they  will  be  feeding 
at  ihe  other  end  oi  the  Ibie,  and  this  sport  may  be 
thus  oootinued  for  a  long  time.— Those  caught  in  the 
day  are  taken  in  dap-nets  of  fifteen  yards  long,  and 
two  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  and  are  enticed  within 
their  reach  by  means  of  bits  of  looking-glass,  fixed 
in  B  piece  of  wood,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
nets,  which  are  put  m  a  quick  whirling  motion,  by  a 
string  the  larker  oommands ;  he  also  makes  use  of  a 
decoy  lark.  These  nets  are  used  only  till  the  14th 
November :  for  the  larks  will  not  dare  to  frolic  in 
the  air,  except  in  fine  sunny  weather ;  and  of  oouise 
csonot  be  inveigled  into  the  snare.  When  the  wea- 
ther grows  gloomy,  the  larker  changes  his  engine, 
and  makes  use  of  a  trammel  net,  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eiglit  feet  long,  and  five  broad ;  which  is  put 
oo  two  pmes,  eighteen  feet  long,  and  carried  by  men 
under  each  arm,  wiio  pass  over  the  fields,  and  quarter 
the  ground  as  a  seaing  dog :  when  they  hear  or  feel 
a  lark  hit  the  net,  they  drop  it  down,  and  by  those 
means  the  birds  are  secured. 

The  inhabitants  of  each  cluster  of  the  Orkney  isles 
fe«^  principally  during  the  season  oo  the  eggs  of  the 
birds  of  the  cliffiL  The  method  of  taking  tliem  is  so 
vrT7  haaidous,  as  to  demonstrate  tlie  extremities  to 
which  the  poor  are  occasionally  driven  for  want  of 
food.  Copinsha,  Hunda,  Hoy,  Foula,  and  Nosshead, 
arr  the  most  orlebcated  rocks ;  and  the  neighbouring 
natives  tlie  most  expert  climben  and  adventurers 
aft^r  the  game  of  the  precipice.  The  height  of  some 
H  above  fifty  fiuhoms ;  their  iaoes  rous^ened  with 
shelves  or  ledges  sufficient  only  for  the  birds  to  rest 
and  lay  their  eggs  on.  To  these  the  dauntless  fow. 
Un  will  ascendTpass  intrepidly  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  eoUect  the  eggs  ana  birds,  and  descend  with 
the  same  indifference.  In  most  phioes  the  attempt  is 
made  firom  above:  they  are  lowered  firom  the  slop 
oootigDouB  to  the  brink  by  a  rojpe,  sometimes  made 
of  straw,  sometimes  of  the  bristles  of  the  hog :  they 
pirfer  the  last  even  to  ropes  of  hemp,  as  it  is  not  li- 
able to  be  cut  by  the  sharpness  ot  the  rocks ;  the 
fonner  is  apt  to  untwisL  They  trust  themselves  to  a 
MiM^e  aa^lsiant,  who  lets  his  companion  down,  and 
boMs  the  rone,  depending  oo  his  strength  alone ; 
which  oflen  nilS|  imd  the  adventurer  is  sure  to  be 
da<died  to  pieces,  or  drowned  in  the  subjacent  sea. 
The  rope  b  often  shifted  from  pbu»  to  pUu:e,  witli  i 


the  impending  weight  of  the  fowler  and  his  booty. 
The  person  m>ve  receives  signals  for  the  purpose, 
his  associate  being  &r  out  of  sight ;  who,  during  the 
operation,  by  help  of  a  staff,  springs  from  the  face  of 
the  rocks,  to  avoid  injury  from  the  projecting  parts. 

But  the  most  singular  species  of  bird-catching  is  on 
the  holm  of  Noss,  a  vast  rock  severed  from  the  isle 
of  Noss  by  some  unknown  convulsion,  and  only  about 
sixteen  fathoms  distant  It  is  of  the  same  stupendous 
height  as  the  opposite  precipice,  with  a  raging  sea 
between ;  so  that  the  intervening  chasm  is  <»  nmtch- 
less  horror.  Some  adventurous  climber  has  reached 
the  rock  in  a  boat,  gained  the  height,  and  &stened 
seveial  stakes  on  the  small  portion  of  earth  which  is 
to  be  found  on  the  top ;  correspondent  stakes  are 
placed  on  the  edge  or  the  correspondent  clifiL  A 
rope  is  fixed  on  the  stakes  on  both  sides,  along  which 
a  machine  called  a  cradle,  is  contrived  to  slicfe ;  and, 
by  the  help  of  a  small  parallel  cord,  fiistened  in  like 
manner,  the  adventurer  wafts  himself  over,  and  re« 
turns  with  his  booty. 

The  manner  by  which  bird-catching  in  the  Feroe 
islands  is  performed  is  so  very  strange  and  haardous, 
that  we  should  by  no  means  omit  to  describe  it  Ne- 
cessity compels  mankind  to  wonderful  attempts.  The 
cliffi  which  contain  the  objects  of  their  samch  are 
often  two  hundred  &thoms  in  height,  and  are  attempt- 
ed from  above  and  below.  In  Uie  first  case,  the  fow- 
lers provide  themselves  with  a  rope  eighty  or  a 
hundred  fiithoms  in  length.  The  fowler  fiastm  one 
end  about  his  waist  and. between  his  legs,  reoom-> 
mends  hhnself  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  and 
is  lowered  down  by  six  others,  who  place  a  piece  of 
timber  on  the  margin  of  the  rock,  to  preserve  the 
rope  from  wearing  against  the  sharp  edge.  They 
have  besides  a  small  line  &stened  to  the  body  of 
the  adventurer,  by  which  he  gives  signals  that  they 
may  lower  or  raise  him,  or  shift  him  from  place  to 

5 lace.  The  last  operation  is  attended  with  great 
snger,  by  the  loosening  of  the  stones,  which  often 
frU  on  his  head,  and  would  in&llibly  destroy  him, 
were  it  not  protected  by  a  strong  thick  cap ;  but  even 
that  is  found  unequal  to  save  him  against  the  weight 
of  the  huger  fragments  of  rock.  The  dexterity  of 
these  men  Is  amasing;  they  will  place  their  feet 
against  the  ftont  of  the  precipice,  and  dart  themselves 
some  &thoms  from  it,  with  a  cool  eye  survey  the 
phices  where  the  birds  nestle,  and  again  shoot  mto 
their  haunts.  In  some  phices  the  bir£  lodge  hi  deep 
recesses.  The  fowler  will  alight  there,  disengage 
himself  from  the  rope,  fix  it  to  a  stone,  and  at  his  lei- 
sure collect  the  booty,  fasten  it  to  his  ffirdle,  and  rp* 
some  his  pendulous  seat.  At  times  he  will  again 
spring  from  the  rock,  and,  in  that  attitude,  wiDi  a 
fowling-net  pUused  at  the  end  of  a  staff,  catch  the  old 
birds  which  are  fiying  to  and  from  their  retreats. 
When  he  has  finished  this  dreadful  employ,  he  gives 
a  signal  to  his  friends  above,  who  pull  him  up,  and 
share  the  hard-earned  profit.  The  feathers  are  pre- 
served for  exportation :  the  flesh  is  partly  eaten  fresh, 
but  the  greater  portion  is  dried  for  provision  during 
the  winter. 

The  method  of  fowlbig  from  below  has  also  ita 
share  of  danger.  The  |^y  goes  on  the  expedition 
in  a  boat;  and  when  it  has  attained  the  base  of 
the  precipice,  one  of  the  most  daring,  havtaig  fas- 
tened a  rope  about  his  waist,  and  furaishcd  himself 
with  a  long  pole,  with  an  iron  hook  at  one  end, 
either  dunbs  or  is  thrust  up  by  his  companions,  who 
place  a  pole  under  his  breech,  to  the  next  footing 
spot  he  can  reach.  He,  by  means  of  the  rope,  brings 
up  one  of  the  boat's  crew ;  the  rest  are  drawn  up  in 
tlie  same  manner,  and  each  is  furnished  with  his  rope 
and  fowling-5taff.  They  then  continue  their  progress 
upwards  In  the  same  manner,  till  they  arrive  at  the 
3  Y— z  2     . 
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rp^n  of  birds ;  and  wander  about  the  face  of  the 
cliff  in  search  of  them.  They  then  act  in  pain ;  one 
fiistens  himself  to  the  end  of  his  associate's  rope,  and, 
in  places  iHiere  birds  have  nestled  beneath  his  foot- 
ingf,  he  permits  himself  to  be  lowered  down,  depend- 
ing for  his  secarity  on  the  strength  of  his  companion, 
who  has  to  haul  him  up  agaki;  but  it  someUmes 
happeds  that  the  person  above  is  overpowered  by  the 
weight,  and  both  inevitably  perish.  They  fling  the 
fowl  into  the  boot  which  attends  their  motions  and 
receives  the  booty.  They  often  pass  seven  or  ei^t 
days  in  this  tremendous  employ,  and  lodge  in  the 
crannies  which  they  find  in  the  face  of  the  pred- 
pioe. 

In  some  remote  parts  of  Russia,  there  is  practised 
a  singular  invention  for  taking  great  quantities  of 
gelinottes  or  grouse.  They  <£oose  the  most  open 
places  in  the  iSrch  woods ;  and  there  they  plant  long 
forks  in  the  earth  opposite  the  hirger  trees.  On 
these  forks  is  laid  a  horisontal  stick,  ^lows-wise,  to 
which  are  tied  small  bundles  of  ears  of  com.  At  a 
small  distance  from  this  part  of  the  contrivance,  is  a 
kind  of  large  funnel,  or  inverted  cone,  made  with 
long  birch  twigs,  thin  and  flexible,  the  lower  extre- 
mities of  which  are  stuck  in  the  earth,  very  near  to 
one  another;  but  by  spreading  towards  the  top, 
form  there  an  opening  of  above  a  yard  in  diameter. 
In  this  opening  is  placed  a  vrheel,  made  of  two  circles 
that  intersect  eadi  other,  and  are  sunxmnded  wiUi 
straw  and  ears  of  com.  This  wheel  turns  on  an  axis 
ftstened  to  the  sides  of  the  funnel,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  there  is  room  enough  between  the  sticks  of  the 
cone  and  circles  to  admit  of  the  wheel's  turning  finely 
about.  The  l^rds  first  perch  upon  the  transverse 
stick  near  the  tree ;  and  when  they  have  a  mind  to 
fiill  upon  the  com  tied  to  the  wheel,  they  must  ne- 
cessarily stand  upon  one  of  the  projecting  parts  of 
the  cirdes  of  which  it  is  composed.  At  that  instant, 
the  wheel  turns,  and  the  gelinotte  fiills,  head  fore- 
most, to  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  vrhich  is  there  so 
contracted  that  he  cannot  get  out  They  sometimes 
find  the  machine  half  full  of  gelinottes. 

The  following  method  of  netting  or  catching  wild 
pigeons  is  eageny  pursued  as  a  diversion  in  different 
pfSts  of  Italy,  particularly  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cava 
in  the  Hither  Principato,  and  is  thus  described  by 
Mr  Swinburne.  The  people  ^  assemble  in  parties; 
end  if  any  stranger  chance  to  stray  to  their  rendea- 
▼ous,  give  him  a  most  cordial  welcome.  I  am  not 
In  the  least  surprised,"  says  Mr  Swinburne, ''  at  their 
passionate  fononess  for  this  sport,  as  I  found  it  ex- 
tremely bewitching,  keeping  the  attention  constantly 
alive,  and  the  springs  of  the  mind  pleasingly  agitated 
by  expectation ;  the  situations  where  the  toils  are 
spread  are  incomparably  beautifol,  the  air  is  pure  and 
balsamic,  and  every  thing  around  breathes  health  and 
satisfaction.  When  the  periodical  flights  of  stock- 
doves  return  from  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
Europe  to  gain  warmer  regions  for  their  winter  abode, 
the  fowler  repairs  to  the  mountain,  and  spreads  his 
nets  across  the  intermediate  hollows,  the  passes 
through  which  the  birds  direct  their  course,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  elevation  in  their  flight  These  nets  are 
hung  upon  a  row  of  large  trees  planted  for  the  pur- 
pose.  The  branches  teing  veiy  thick  and  dose  at 
top,  and  the  trunk  lofty  and  bare,  a  great  opming  is 
left  below  for  the  toils,  which  reach  to  the  ground ; 
and,  by  means  of  pulleys,  fidl  in  a  heap  with  the  least 
eflbrt  Sometimes  th^  are  extended  upon  poles  that 
exceed  the  heigfat  of  the  trees.  At  a  small  distance, 
Is  a  lofty  circufir  turret,  like  a  column  with  a  little 
capital  or  cap,  upon  which  a  man  is  stationed  to 
watch  the  approadi  of  the  game.  Asheeomniands 
a  free  view  over  all  the  country,  and  practice  has 
made  his  sigfat  as  acute  as  that  of  the  lynx,  he  des- 


cries the  birds  at  a  wonderful  dtstrace.  Th^dorti 
advance  with  great  velocity;  but  the  aim  vMdi. 
man  is  prepared  for  them ;  and  just  as  ihejwpfnmA 
his  post,  hurls  astone  above  them  with  a  sliog:  spas 
this,  the  whde  flock,  whose  fears  have  birds  of  pcry 
for  their  great  olge(l,  supposing  the  stone  to  be  ta 
enemy  ofthat  kind  rndy  to  pounce  upon  tbeai,  dsit 
down  like  lightning  to  shun  the  blow  by  pssBBf  indfT 
the  trees ;  but  there  they  rush  into  the  jawsotdtith, 
by  dashing  against  the  iiel,  which  imtsntly  dropt^tni 
so  entangles  them,  that  not  one  of  them  oa  csofi 
the  active  hands  of  the  fowler.  These  biidi  sn 
sometimes  taken  by  dosens  at  one  lall,  sad  are  se. 
counted  fine  eating.  The  dexterity  with  whicb  tte 
aUngers  manage  ueir  weapon  is  very  iCBsiksliie; 
they  throw  the  stone  to  a  great  hdght,  withoa  aay 
violent  effivt,  and  without  whirling  the  sliog  rooJ 
before  they  dischaige  the  pellet  In  the  PymMSs 
mountahis,  where  the  same  diyeisian  is  foUovfd,  titt 
watchman  uses  a  bow  and  arrow,  trtenedwiibtitt 
featheia  of  a  hawk."— For  the  capture  of  wstff.fcd, 
see  Decoy, 

BiaD,  Edward  (R.  A.);  an  English  paints  who 
died  at  Bristol,  hi  November,  1819.  He  eiedled  in 
comic  subjects.  The  marquis  of  StaSbid  pstraM 
hhn.  He  was  appointed  historical  pelflter  to  thf 
princess  Charlotte  of  Wales. 

Bird  Island  ;  the  name  of  a  very  laige  onDbn'of 
ishmds  in  almost  all  the  parts  of  the  wnid,  of  vliich 
we  mention  only  the  follownig :  —  B.  UtaaJt;  a 
duster  near  the  N.  E.  coast  of  New  HoUsod,  so  oil- 
ed by  captain  Cook.  They  are  almost  covfivdvitb 
birds— JB.  /.,  in  the  S.  Padfic  ocean;  ko.  i\^2f 
E. ;  lat  17>  48^  S,—B.  /.,  in  the  gulf  of  Stlawnaop; 
Ion.  60»  45'  W. ;  lat.  47*  65'  N.--ADOther  is  tke 
S.  Pacific  ocean;  Ion. 38«  SS' W. ;  lat. 54* &-()» a 
the  northern  part  of  the  same  ocean;  loo.  199*  &t: 
lat  2a»  &  N.— B.  ImUuuU  ;  a  duster  of  islsads  ki^ 
Caribbean  sea;  Ion.  66*6a  W.;  laLlS-N.-TW 
name  Bird  itland  is  as  oommon,  and  as  vigv,  n 
that  of  Blue  moioi/amJ,  &c. 

BiRDUMK  exudes  spontaneously  from  anm 
plants,  and  is  obtained  artificially  fitm  the  niddlf 
baik  of  the  holly.  Its  colour  is  greenish,  iti  iiw 
sour,  and  it  is  gluey,  shining,  and  tensdook  TU 
natural  is  more  adhesive  than  the  artificial  biidliDr. 

Bians.    See  OmUAology. 

BiRDs-XTB  visw.    See  Drawing. 

BniDs'  Nbt.  The  hirunda  egeulaUm^ar  mitngne, 
a  spedes  of  swallow,  the  nests  of  whidi  arc  awl  i» 
an  article  of  luxury  among  the  Chinese,  is  faaod  io 
the  Indian  seas.  They  are  paiticdariy  abodbst  is 
Sumatra,  especially  about  Croe,  Mar  the  soiflb  cad  c< 
the  island.  The  nest  has  the  shape  of  a  eooiMS 
swallow's  nest,  is  about  the  aise  of  a  goose'i  tfp» 
found  in  caves,  particulariy  on  the  sca^bora,  oA 
has  the  appearance  of  fibrous,  hnperfecdy  ooaooctrd 
ishiglass.  More  or  less  of  this  suManoeiiooolsivil 
in  the  nests  of  all  swallows  of  that  rmsL  Tbt 
manner  hi  vrhteh  this  substance  is  proomw  ii  oat  »* 
certained.  The  most  prdaible  supposition  sre,  tfait 
it  is  the  spawn  of  fish  gathered  l^r  the  bird,  or  s  »• 
cretion  daborated  in  Uie  body  of  the  aninisL  Ibt 
Chinese  collect  the  neste,  and  sell  them  t»  all  psrti 
oftheworid.  Dissdvedinfaroths,&c.,tbeyBaba 
ddidousgdly.  The  finest  are  those  obtaiaidbrfo* 
thenesthas  been  contaminated  by  the  yoai^l<nb» 
they  are  pure  white,  and  are  scuoe  aiai  valmU^ 
The  hiferior  ones  ai«  dark,  streaked  Mi  biooi  « 
mixed  with  feathers :  they  are  diiely  oonmtcd  M» 
glue.  Some  of  the  caverns,  in  which  they  aivbnlt, 
are  diflk»lt  of  access,  and  dangerous  to  dm,  10^ 
none  can  coUect  the  nests  but  pcfMus  aooMloBfa  ^ 
the  trade  from  theh*  yootb. 

The  fdbwhig  account  of  the  traflic  la  Ibesr  bim» 
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msts,  we  ezUaci  fitom  Mr  Cnwfuid's  exoelleDt  work 
on  cbe  Euteni  Archipelaga 

*^  The  belt  neito  aro  those  oljtftined  in  deep  dmnp 
Oifci,  and  nch  as  are  taken  before  the  biras  have 
laid  their  Mga.  The  ooarMst  are  those  obtained  after 
the  foottg  EaTO  been  fledged.  The  inest  nesti  are 
the  widtMt,  that  is,  those  taken  before  the  nest  has 
bseii  rendeied  impure  bj  the  (bod  and  f^tcu  of  the 
yoonc  biids.  Thej  are  taken  twice  a-year,  and,  if 
iffu&riy  collected,  and  no  unusual  injury  be  ofieied 
to  the  cnvems;  will  produce  very  ecniaUy,  the  quantity 
beistf  Tcry  little,  if  at  all,  improTed  by  the  caves  b»- 
ii^^eft  altogether  unmolested  for  a  year  or  twa 
Soeae  of  the  caverns  are  extremely  difficult  of  access, 
■ad  the  nests  can  only  be  collected  by  penons  accus- 
tonad  firom  their  youth  to  the  office.  The  most  re- 
markable and  productive  caves  in  Java,  of  which  I 
siyerintendpd  a  moiety  of  the  collection  for  several 
yeais,  are  those  of  Kartmg-ieUutg,  in  the  province  of ' 
J^ibhODthesouthooastof  the  Island.  Here  the 
caves  are  only  to  be  approached  by  a  perpendicular 
dceecni  of  many  hundred  feet,  by  ladden  of  bamboo 
and  latlan,  over  a  sea  rolling  violently  against  the 
rocks.  When  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  is  attained, 
the  pcrUoos  office  of  taking  the  nests  mwt  often  be 
pciiurmed  with  toich  liglS,  bv  penetrating  into  re> 
oraaes  of  the  rock,  where  the  slightest  trip  would  be 
instantly  fiiUl  to  the  adventurers,  who  see  nothing 
below  them  but  the  turbulent  sisf  making  its  way 
into  the  chasms  of  the  rock. 

**  The  only  pcepaiation  niddi  the  birds'  nests  un. 
deq^  is  that  of  sunple  drying,  without  direct  expo- 
Mire  to  the  sun,  after  friiich  they  are  packed  in  small 
boxes,  osoallyof  halfapicul.  They  are  assorted  for 
liie  Chinese  market  into  three  kinds,  aooording  to 
thrir  qualities,  distinguished  into/r«l  or  betif  Mtwn^ 
and  tkM  ounlitaes.  Caverns  that  are  regularly  ma- 
naged, will  aflbrd  in  one  hundred  parts,  fifty-three 
thice4<sithpartsaf  those  of  the  first  quality,  thirty- 
five  tmrts  of  those  of  the  second,  and  eleven  seven- 
icathnuts  of  those  of  the  third. 

<*  llie  common  prices  for  birds'  nests  at  Canton, 
are,  for  the  fint  sort,  no  less  than  3,500  Spanish  dol- 
hu*  the  picttl,  or  £5  18«.  l\d,  per  pound ;  for  the 
sraood,  HfiOO  Spanish  doUars  per  picul ;  and  for  the 
third,  l^OO  Spanish  doUan.  From  these  prices  it 
is  fluffidently  evident,  that  the  birds'  nests  are  no 
more  than  an  article  of  expensive  luxury.  They  are 
ooasuBMd  only  by  the  great;  and,  indeed,  the  best 
pwt  la  sent  to  the  capitel  tar  the  consumption  of  the 
The  sensual  Chinese  use  them,  under  the 
I  that  ther  are  powerfully  stimulating  and 
.  but  it  Is  probable  that  their  most  valuable 
qnalitr  is  their  being  perfectly  harmless.  The  peo- 
ple of  Japan,  who  so  much  resemble  the  Chinese  in 
many  of  their  habits,  have  no  taste  for  the  edible 
iMSCa;  and  how  the  latter  acquired  a  taste  for  this 
fofvign  ooBUBodity  is  no  less  singular  than  their  per- 

^init.    Among  the  western  nations  there  is 

[  parallel  to  It,  unless  we  except  the  whimsioal 
ion  in  whfehthe  Romans  held  some  articles  of' 
Ivxnij,  lemaikafale  for  their  soardty  rather  than  for 
any  qiMlitins  ascribed  to  them." 

Mr  Ckmwiwd  esthaates  the  whole  quantity  of  birds' 
nests  enated  fiom  the  Archipelago  at  242,400  lbs., 
woiUi  ig»i^SO.    ««Tbe  value,"  he  observes,  <'of 


property  to  the  country  which  produces 
it.  rerta  opan  the  capridons  wants  of  a  single  people. 
It  ia  daiawd  as  the  exdusive  property  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  every  where  forms  a  valuable  branch  of 
his  iDeoBse,  or  of  the  revenue  of  the  state.  This 
value,  however,  is  of  course  not  equal,  and  depends 
■poB  tbe  sitaatfon  and  the  cfacumslanora  connected 
with  tbe  caverns  hi  which  the  nests  are  found.  Being 
oAro  in  ruaote  and  sequestered  situations,  hi  a  coun- 


try so  lawless,  a  property  so  valuable  and  exposed  is 
sumectto  the  popetual  depredation  of  fireeoooiers; 
andf  it  not  unfreouently  hmppens,  that  an  attack  upon 
it  is  the  principal  object  of  the  war&re  coomuttecl  by 
one  petty  state  acainst  another.  In  such  situations, 
tile  expense  of  aSbrding  them  protection  is  so  heavy, 
that  they  are  necessarinr  of  little  value.  In  situations 
where  the  caverns  are  difficult  of  access  to  stnngers, 
and  where  there  reigns  enough  of  order  and  tran- 
quillity to  secure  them  from  internal  depredation, 
and  to  admit  of  the  nests  being  obtained  without 
other  expense  than  the  simple  labour  of  collecting 
them^  the  value  of  the  property  is  very  greaL  The 
caverns  of  Karangbolangt  in  Java,  are  of  this  de- 
scription. These  annually  afibrd  6,810  lbs.  of  nests, 
idiich  are  worth,  at  the  Batavia  prices  of  3,200, 
2,500^  and  1,200  Spanish  dollars  the  pIcul,  for  the 
respective  kinds,  nearly  IS9 fiCO  Spanish  dollars; 
ana  the  whole  expense  of  collecting,  curing,  and 
pecking,  amounts  to  no  more  tlian  11  per  cent  on 
this  amoiuit.  The  price  of  birds'  nests  is  of  course  a 
monopoly  price,  the  quantity  produced  being  by  na- 
ture limitecl,  and  incapable  of  augmentation.  The 
value  of  the  labour  exipeoded  in  bnnging  birds'  nests 
to  market  is  but  a  trifling  portion  of  their  price, 
which  consists  of  the  highest  sum  that  the  luxurious 
Chinese  will  afibrd  to  pay  for  them,  and  which  is  a 
tax  paid  by  that  nation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  In- 
dian islands.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  production  upon 
which  human  mdustry  is  exerted,  of  which  the  cost 
of  production  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  mar- 
ket price." 

BiREN,  Ernst  John  von,  duke  of  Courland,  bom  in 
1687,  was,  as  is  asserted,  the  grandson  of  a  groom  of 
James,  duke  of  Courland ,  and  the  son  of  a  Courlandish 
peasant  of  the  name  of  Buhren.  He  studied  at  Ko- 
ntgsberg,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  meanneas  of 
his  origm  by  raising  himself  in  the  fevour  of  the  great 
His  agreeable  person  and  very  cultivated  mind,  pro- 
cured him  the  highest  fiivour  of  Anna,  duchess  of 
Courland,  and  niece  of  the  emperor  of  Russia ;  but 
he  was  unsuccessful  hi  his  attempt  to  obtain  admis- 
sion among  the  Couriandish  nobility.  When  Anna 
(q.  V.)  ascended  the  Russian  throne  (173Q),  B.,  fai 
spite  of  the  conditions  to  whidi  the  empress  had  con- 
sented (one  of  which  was  not  to  bring  him  with  her 
to  Russia),  was  loaded  by  her  with  honours,  and  m- 
troduced  at  the  Russian  court  Here  he  assumed 
the  name  and  coat  of  arms  of  the  dukes  of  Biron  in 
France,  and  governed  under  the  name  of  his  mistress. 
Fierce  and  haughty  by  nature,  he  indulged  his  ha- 
tred agauist  the  rivals  of  his  ambition.  The  princre 
Ddgornckv  were  his  flrstvtetims.  He  caused  11 /XX) 
persons  to  be  put  to  death,  and  double  that  number 
to  be  exiled.  It  is  said,  that  the  empress  often  threw 
herself  at  his  feet,  to  induce  him  to  by  aside  his  se- 
verity, but  that  neither  her  entreaties  nor  her  tears 
were  able  to  move  him.  The  firmness  of  his  cfaaiBC- 
ier,  however,  introduced  vigour  and  activity  hito  all 
branches  of  the  administration  throughout  the  great 
empire.  In  1737,  Anna  foroed  the  Courlanders  to 
choose  her  fevourite  (who  had,  in  1722,  married  a 
Couriandish  Uulyof  the  femilyof  Trotta,bythenanie 
of  Treyden)  for  their  duke.  After  having  declared 
prince  Ivan  her  successor,  she  appointed  B.,  accord- 
ing to  his  wish,  regent  Anna  died,  Oct  28,  1740. 
The  new  rqjent  a&d  with  prudence  and  moderation. 
But  a  seorst  conspiracy  was  soon  formed  against  him. 
Field-marshal  Munich,  with  the  consent  of  the  young 
emperor's  mother,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  in  hu 
bed,  during  the  night  of  Nov.  19, 1740,  by  Manstein, 
and  to  be  confined  in  the  cssUe  of  Schlusselburg •  He 
was  subiected  to  a  trial ;  but,  no  prooft  of  the  pro- 
jects, which  he  was  accused  of  having  farmed  for  thr 
advantage  of  his  fiuaily,  being  discovered,  the  sen- 
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tence  of  death  was  changed  into  that  of  imprisonment 
for  life,  and  his  fortune  was  declared  confiscated. 
Together  with  his  family,  he  was  transported  to  Pe- 
mil,  in  Siberia,  and  thrown  into  a  prison,  of  which 
Munich  himself  had  furnished  the  plan.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Elisabeth,  daughter  ot  Peter  the  Great, 
being  raised  to  the  Russian  throne  by  a  new  revolu- 
tion, B.  was  recalled,  Dec.  20,  1741,  and  Munich 
was  obliged  to  occupy  his  prison.  '  At  Kasan,  the 
sledges  met;  the  travelers  recognised  each  other, 
and  proceeded  on  their  way  without  interchanging  a 
word.  The  family  of  B.  afterwards  lived  in  a  very 
respectable  condition  at  Jaroslaw. — After  a  subse- 
quent exile  of  twenty-two  years,  the  duke,  as  well  as 
Munich,  was  recalled,  in  1762,  by  Peter  Hi.  When 
Catharine  II.  ascended  the  throne,  the  duchy  of  Cour- 
land  was  restored  to  B.,  in  1763.  He  governed  with 
wisdom  and  lenity,  transferred  the  government  to  his 
eldest  son,  Peter,  1769,  and  closed  his  restless  life, 
Dec.  28,  1772. 

BiBKAN  Empire  ;  an  Asiatic  state,  which,  previous 
to  the  late  war  with  the  East  India  company,  is  said 
to  have  extended  from  9^  to  26*  N.  lat.,  and  from 
92«  to  104«  E.  Ion.,  its  length  being  thus  1,050  geo- 
giaphical  miles,  and  its  breadth  600.  Taken  in  its 
most  extensive  sense,  that  is,  including  all  the  coun- 
tries subject  to  its  influence,  Hamilton  supposed  that 
the  Birman  dominion,  previous  to  the  late  war,  might 
contain  194,000  English  square  miles.  Since  tiiese 
authors  first  wrote,  however,  the  kingdom  of  Arracan, 
the  province  of  Tenasserim,  and  the  districts  of  Ye, 
Tavoy,and  Mergui,  amounting,  it  is  supposed,  to 
51,000  English  square  miles,  have  been  wrested  fh>m 
this  extensive  native  government,  by  the  East  India 
company ;  and  its  southern  limits  have  receded  from 
9»  to  15»  45'  N.  laL  The  Birman  empire  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Assam  and  Tibet,  on  the  N.R  and  E. 
by  China,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  on  the  S.  by  Siam, 
Tavoy,  and  Arnican,  and  on  the  west  by  part  of  Ar- 
racan, Cassay,  and  Assam,  which  are  now  interposed 
between  its  frontiers  and  Bengal 

The  Birman  empire  is  of  little  note  in  ancient  or 
general  history.  In  Dalrymple's  <'  Oriental  Reper- 
tory," the  Birmans  are  called  Boraghmans.  In  the 
Binnan  alphabet,  published  at  Rome  in  1776,  the 
name  is  written  Bomans,  They  are  also  called  Mran- 
mas.  Their  native  country  is  Ava  Proper,  and  they 
were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  king  of  Pegu ;  but  in 
the  16th  century  this  numerous  and  warlike  people 
revolutionized  the  country,  by  taking  possession  of 
Ava,  and  then  of  Martaban.  The  Birmans  continued 
masters  of  this  country  till  1740,  when  a  civil  war 
broke  out,  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  in  the  conquered 
provinces  of  Pegu,  and  was  prosecuted  on  both  sides 
with  savare  ferocity.  In  1750  and  1751,  the  Pegu- 
ans,  witli  ue  aid  of  arms  imported  by  Europeans,  and 
the  active  services  of  some  Dutch  and  Portuguese, 
beat  their  rivals,  and  in  1752,  Ava,  the  capital,  sur- 
rendered to  them  at  discretion,  while  Dweepdee,  the 
last  of  a  long  line  of  Birman  kings,  was  taken  prisoner, 
with  all  his  fiunily,  except  two  sons  who  escaped 
into  Siam.  Binga  Delia,  king  of  Pegu,  returned  to 
his  hereditary  dominions,  leaving  the  government  of 
Ava  to  his  son  Apporasa.  The  conquest  had  scarcely 
appeared  complete  and  settled,  when  a  Birman  called 
Alompra,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  havine  collected 
around  him  100  picked  men,  defeated  the  Peguan 
detachments  in  small  skirmishes.  Improving  in  ex- 
perience, and  acquiring  confidence  in  his  own  strength, 
he  attracted  more  numerous  followers;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1753,  suddenly  advanced,  and  obtained 
possession  of  Ava.  Defeating  the  king  of  Pegu  in 
several  subsequent  engagements,  he  invaded  his  ter- 
ritories, and  in  three  months  took  his  capital,  which 
he  gave  up  to  indiscriminate  plunder  and  carnage. 


Having  sustained  some  indignities  from  the  SisacR, 
he  invaded  Siam ;  but,  during  the  sim  of  the  B^ 
tropolis  of  that  kingdom,  his  career  oToaiiaiiat  isis 
suddenly  terminate  in  1760,  by  a  fiOal  iatrnt,  is 
the  50th  year  of  his  are,  and  9th  of  iu  rein. 
Alompra  laboured  to  mfu^e  his  subiecti  bip|if  ijj 
promoting  agriculture,  by  restrictiog  the  arbitruy 
exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  ha  oflioen,Biid  im- 
proving the  public  morals.  Every  act  of  the  nsgii' 
trates,  in  the  Birman  empire,  was  reqnired  to  be 
public,  and  every  decree  to  be  made  kiiova:  etn 
commercial  treaties,  and  all  relations  atabliihfd  with 
foreign  countries,  were  registered  amoor  the  Isnof 
the  state,  and  open  to  the  inspectioa  <x  evot  ooe. 
Namdogee,  his  eldest  son  and  socoessor,  who  died  a 
1764,  inheriting  his  &ther*s  spirit,  adoptnlfimotliff 
nations  whatever  was  of  general  utility  to  his  on, 
and  was  anxious  to  do  away  abuses.  Bolh  fttlwr 
and  son  attended  particularly  to  the  adnuautniiiii 
of  the  East  India  company.  Shamboan,  the  eaptr- 
or's  brother,  became  regent,  as  guardian  for  bis  dt^ 
phew  Momien ;  but  he  usurped  the  throne  hiBsrK, 
and  conquered  Siam.  In  1771,  howefcr,  this  pro- 
vince recovered  its  independence,  while  thie  princifal 
part  of  the  Birman  forces  were  engaged  in  a  «ir 
with  China.  In  this  war  they  were  vietnrioiB,  and 
compelled  the  Chinese,  whom  they  took  prinxn. 
to  intermarry  with  the  Bfaman  females,  and  to  re- 
main in  their  territory.  Fortune  oontioued  to  attol 
this  prince ;  and,  in  1776,  he  left  his  ein{Nre,  midi 
enlarged,  to  his  son  Chengema.  This  priooe  Imd 
in  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  every  apoetitr,  till, 
in  1782,  he  was  dethroned  and  put  U>  dfsth.  la 
consequence  of  the  revolution,  Shembuan  Mcadm- 

SLn,  the  fourth  son  of  Alompm,  ascended  the  tbnor. 
e  ordered  his  nephew  Monuen,  who  wai  s  4ite 
prisoner,  to  be  drowned,  and,  in  1783,  subdsed  tbe 
kingdom  of  Arracan.  He  then  fflgaged  ia  a  vif 
with  Siam,  which  continued  tUl  179^  aad  iaillf 
compelled  it  to  submission  on  certain  oooditim 
About  this  period,  some  highway  robbers  led  froa 
the  Birman  empire,  and  tooK  refuge  hi  the  tmiMt 
of  the  East  India  company.  Sbemboui  denaniBd 
that  they  should  be  delivered  up.  Hia  dsDtndswft 
not  immediately  complied  with,  and  be  oianM 
with  a  strong  force,  into  the  offending  oonaUy.  At 
the  same  time,  he  carried  on  a  friendly  npg^nijttn 
with  the  government  in  Calcotta,  whk!h  Rfoitcd  ■ 
the  surrender  of  the  criminals,  and  Che  oondaBoa  of 
a  treaty  of  amity  and  oommeroe  between  the  tn 
governments,  which  agreed  to  afford  each  other  aa- 
tual  aid,  in  case  of  an  invasion  from  China.  It  v» 
negotiated  by  captain  Symes.  Shembuan  vis  vt- 
ceraed,  in  1819,  by  his  grnndson. 

The  last  victory  of  the  Birmans  was,  m  182S,  onr 
the  northern  mountainous  province  of  Asaam,  at  tbf 
source  of  the  Burrampooter.  The  party  drifenfrw 
Assam,  together  with  the  Binuan  rdids,  M  to  tbr 
British  territories,  ^ence  Uiey  intended  to  aitadr 
Birmah.  The  British  government  IbrthwflhdiBBiBfd 
the  insurgents,  but  refused  to  deliver  then  up  crio 
drive  them  from  the  isUnd  of  Shiqvari,  which  tbrr 
had  occupied.  The  court  at  Umraerapooia,  there- 
fore, attempted  to  set  the  Mahtattaa  and  all  HiBd»- 
stan  in  artns  against  the  English.  At  length,  tbe 
monarch  with  the  golden  feet  (one  of  the  titles  cf  tbe 
sovereign  of  Binniui)  demanded  of  the  gOTfnw*t 
at  Calcutta  the  cession  of  Northern  Bcqgai,  as  brin|: 
a  part  of  Ava ;  and,  in  January,  1824,  the  BinM> 
forces  marched  into  Kadschar,  which  hid  depoaidis 
rulers,  and  put  itself  under  British  protedioB.  Lad 
Amherst,  as  governor-general  of  the  Britfah  Stf 
Indies,  now  declared  war  against  Bimih,  aad  genrf* 
Archibald  Campbell  prosecuted  it  so  fuonoMr- 
tliflt,  after  the  victory  at  Frame  (Dec.  1-3,  Ifi^ 
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be  obliged  the  monerch  to  conclude  a  very  unequal 
praoe  at  Palansgh,  Dec  Si,  1825.  As  the  treaty 
was  not  ratiied,  oo  the  i>art  of  Boa,  the  Binnan  em- 
pcrar,  by  the  time  specified  (Jan.  18, 1826),  Campbell 
miewed  the  war,  on  the  19th,  and  stormed  the  for- 
treat  of  Munmm.  Feb.  24,  the  peace  was  ratified, 
and  the  war  concluded.  The  king  of  the  white  ele- 
ptfaaols  ceded  to  the  oompanr  the  provinces  of  Arra- 
caa,  Meifuy,  Tavoy,  and  Yea,  and  paid  them  a  sum 
aoKiQntfaig  to  i&l,250,00a  Assam  was  made  once 
man  independent,  and  n^ahs  were  appointed  by  the 
coopwiy  to  govern  the  northern  provinces  of  Munni- 
ponv  AsBUB,  Kadschar,  and  Yeahunff.  The  impor- 
tant city  of  Rangoon  was  declared  a  tree  port  Thus 
all  the  western  coast  of  the  Birman  empire  was  ceded 
U>  the  East  India  company,  and  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Eaal  Indian  states  was  divided  and  weakened. 

Before  the  rsins  commence,  the  heat  in  the  valleys 
of  this,  in  most  respects,  healthj  country,  is  excessive. 
Tboi^  Birmah  is  in  general  fertile,  it  contains  se- 
Tvsni  vast  deserts.  In  the  northern  part,  it  is  moun- 
tainons,  and  abounds  in  gold,  silver,  predoos  stones, 
and  nafUe ;  also  in  iron,  lead,  tin,  antimony,  arsenic, 
sniphnr,  and  petroleum,  which  issues  from  the  earth 
in  abundance.  In  the  southern  districts,  owing  to  the 
niiBMnNis  rivers,  the  soil  is  marshy  and  extremely 
productive.  Here  grow  rice,  sugar-cane,  fine  tobacco^ 
cotton,  indigo,  ana  all  the  tropical  ihiits.  Land  is 
cheap.  Timber  for  ship-building,  especially  teak  or 
Indmn  oak,  which  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  a  wet 
ittil,  on  the  banks  <?  rivers,  is  abundant.  The  price 
U  laboor  is  high.  All  but  the  lowest  lands  produce 
Cfatn,  or  ser^-e  for  pasture.  Of  manufiurtured  goods, 
B.  exports  cotton  and  silk  stufi,  glass,  saltoetre, 
pofwder,  popoeUin,  and  marble  images  of  Gaudama, 
to  which  the  workmen  in  stone  give  an  exquisite 
amoothneas.  The  East  India  company  builds  vessels 
evro  of  lOOO  tons  burden  in  the  Birman  docks ;  and 
the  shipwrights  there  (giants  in  comparison  with  the 
pony  Hindoos)  find  constant  employment.  The  Pegu 
ships,  however,  are  not  so  well  made  as  those  bimt 
by  (he  conpany,  in  their  own  territory. 

The  tnde  of  the  Birmans  is  very  lively,  especially 
with  China,  by  means  of  the  river  Inawaddy,  which 
psiendi  1210  miles  into  the  interior,  and  has  populous 
cities  all  along  its  banks.  From  Bamoo,  goods  are 
conveyed  through  the  interior  to  China,  to  which  the 
Biraans  send  many  commodities  from  the  eastern 
archipdago  of  Asia.  The  government  encourages 
the  increase  of  the  population  by  fiivouring  the  set- 
tlement of  iureignen,  tolerates  Uie  reli^rion  of  every 
nation  in  the  ports  of  Rangoon,  Kegrais,  and  Mer- 
1^,  and  encouiagcs  the  intermarriage  of  foreigners 
vilh  Birman  fenudes.  Instead  of  coin,  silver  and 
lend  in  ban  are  used,  and  their  purity  is  strictly  tested 
in  tnde.  The  foning  and  stampii^  of  thoe  ban 
lonns  a  particular  onnch  of  business. 

Mmdefagee  removed  the  royal  residence  to  the 
new  dty  of  Ummenmoora  (190  leagues  east  of  Calcut- 
ta),  on  a  tongue  of  land  which  runs  up  into  the  lake 
of  Tonnsemann.  Ava,  once  so  magnificent  a  city, 
abont  Ibor  or  five  miles  distant,  now  lies  in  ruins. 
The  buiidingB  among  the  Birmans  are  very  slight,  as 
the  government  requires  them  to  be  chiefiy  of  wood 
or  bamboo.  There  are  well-organised  fire-companies, 
for  the  protection  of  these  comoustible  edifices. 

The  Binnan  nobles  are  distinguished  from  the 
lower  cbsies  by  their  dress,  houses,  and  furniture, 
and  are  divided  into  several  ranks.  The  prince  is 
afasolnte,  but  custom  obliges  him  to  ask  the  opinion 
of  the  nobility  in  important  state  matten:  he  is  not 
boond,  however,  by  their  counsel  The  Birmans  are 
all  fiondofpainting  both  their  fiuses  and  hands.  They 
daughter  oo  tame  animals,  and  live  simply ;  for  the 
UKBi  part,  oo  vegetables.  No  Birman  can  have  more 


than  one  wife ;  but  he  may  have  as  many  mistresses 
as  he  will.  Tlie  hitter  live  in  the  same  house  with 
the  wife,  and  are  her  servants.  A  foreigner  and  an 
adult  male  Birman  may,  at  any  time,  leave  the  em- 
pire ;  but  females  uid  children  are  not  allowed  this 
privilege.  Females  cannot  appear  before  a  court  of 
justice.  The  chief  amusement  of  the  Birmans  is  their 
theatre,  where  declamation,  dancing,  and  music  al- 
ternate: the  higher  classes  are  fond  oir  dramatic  spec- 
tacles. The  new  year  is  celebrated  with  all  sorts  of 
purification.  At  this  time,  young  women  appear  in 
public  with  water,  and  sprinkle  every  one  they  please. 
It  is  considered  improper,  however,  to  sprinkle  fe- 
males first,  or  those  in  a  state  of  precnancy  at  all. 
Among  the  Binnans,  the  distinguisned  dead  are 
burned;  the  poor  are  interred ;  the  richest  are  em- 
balmed, commonly  in  the  ancient  simple  mode,  in 
honey.  Every  Birman  learns  arithmetic,  reading, 
and  writing.  The  common  people  write  on  palm- 
leaves,  witE  an  iron  style :  the  rich  have  libraries, 
with  books,  the  leaves  of  which  are  thin  pieces  of 
ivoiT,  with  gilt  edges.  The  Birmans,  in  general,  are 
fond  of  gildinff  every  thing.  Their  materia  medica 
is  confined  to  nerbs,  spices,  and  mercury :  with  vac- 
cination they  have  long  been  acquainted.  The  Eng- 
lish missionaries  are  tolerated,  and  serve  tJie  Eut 
India  company  as  the  outposts  of  their  diplomatic 
system.  The  literary  Binnans  translate  from  the 
English  all  important  works  of  science,  particularly 
on  astronomy  and  law.  The  religion  of  the  cojmtry 
is  that  of  Buddha,  whom  the  people  call  Gaudama, 
It  enjoins  no  bloody  sacrifices,  and  is  extremely  tole- 
rant. The  Binnans  have  no  secular  clergy,  but  only 
a  kind  of  monks  dwelling  in  convents.  All  the 
clergy  practise  celibacy,  uid  eat  but  once  a  day. 
Every  carnal  indulgence  is  punished  by  a  disgraceful 
and  public  removalfrom  office.  The  clergy  are  lite- 
rary men,  and  highly  esteemed  for  their  piety  and 
knowledge.  They  are  permitted,  however,  to  gild 
and  painL  Formeriy,  there  were  priestesses ;  out 
this  order  has  been  abolished,  because  it  was  found 
injurious  to  the  increase  of  population.  The  govern- 
ment has  long  been  straggling  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence between  the  British  dominions  on  the 
Ganges  and  the  Chinese  empire.  No  part  of  Eastern 
Asia  seems  to  apprehend  an  excess  of  population, 
and  hence  no  female  in  China  b  suffered  to  emigrate. 
The  Birmans  are  skilful  weavera,  smiths,  sculpton, 
worken  in  gold  and  silver,  ioinen,  8ic  Of  this  the 
ciUsens  of  London  have  had  ocular  evidence,  in  the 
great  sute  carriage,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
gods,  nineteen  feet  high,  fourteen  long,  and  seven 
wide,  which  was  taken  oy  the  British  troops,  in  the 
war  of  1825. 

In  Birmah  there  are  no  hereditary  offices.  Its 
civil  and  criminal  code  is  very  judicious;  general 
principles  are  first  laid  down,  and  then  ap^ied  to 
distinct  cases.  Robbery  is  punished  with  death  only 
when  the  property  stolen  is  very  great,  or  the  offence 
is  agmvateo  by  particular  circumstances.  Capital 
punishment  is  commonly  inflicted  by  decapitation, 
and  extends  to  those  who  eat  opium  freely,  and  to 
drunkards  in  general.  The  magistrates  have  a  great 
discretionarv  power  to  mitigate  the  punishments  of 
the  law,  and  tew  penal  laws  are  executed  in  all  their 
severity.  The  standing  army  is  small.  Levies  are 
made,  in  case  of  war,  by  way  of  conscription ;  and  a 
specified  number  of  hoiuses  is  required  to  furnish  a 
soldier  completely  eauipped,  or  pay  a  considerable 
fine.  For  the  crime  or  insubordination,  the  oooscribed 
are  either  punished  personally,  or  their  families  are 
made  to  suffer,  however  innocent  they  may  be. 
The  principal  part  of  the  militia  are  employed  in 
the  war.boats  oi  the  crown,  which  draw  about  three 
feet  of  water,  and  are  provided  with  ofdoance. 
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BIRMAN  EMPIRE. 


The  subjoined  cut  represents  the  costume  of  Bir- 
mah  foot  soldiers. 


The  revenue  is  a  tenth  part  of  the  productions  of 
the  soil,  and  of  all  imported  goods.  The  treasury  is 
rich,  and  the  sovereign  regards  an  active  trade  among 
his  subjects  as  the  surest  oasis  of  national  revenue : 
he  calls  las  great  income  from  customs  the  tribute  of 
strangers.  The  empire  at  present  consists  of  seven 
provinces.  The  capital,  Ummerapoora,  contains 
175,000  inhabitants.  Rangoon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Irrawaddy  (population  90,(X)0),  is  an  important  trad* 
inffcity,  and  many  Europeans  reside  in  it 

The  population  of  Binnah  has  been  estimated  on 
little  else  than  conjecture.  Colonel  Symes,  in  1795, 
estimated  it  at  17,000,000.  Captain  Cox,  ^o  suc- 
ceeded colonel  Symes  as  ambasmdor,  reduced  these 
17,000^)00  to  8^00,000;  and  captain  Canning,  who 
visited  the  country  in  1810,  and  with  whom  Hamilton 
agrees,  brings  down  the  number  to  3,000,000.  Mr 
Crawfurd  makes  the  population  amount  to  4,000,000, 
which  gives  about  22  to  the  square  mile ;  and  captain 
Trant  concludes,  from  the  amount  and  proportion  of 
the  military  conscriptions,  and  from  personal  view  of 
the  districts  through  ^hich  he  passed,  that  the  whole 
population  of  the  empire  probably  amounts  to,  though 
it  may  not  exceed,  6/X)0/XX)  of  souls.  It  is  &r  from 
being  a  homogeneous  mass,  distinguished  by  the  same 
manners,  huigiuge,  and  religion.  It  consists  of  at 
least  eighteen  distinct  tribes  or  nations,  differing  from 
each  other  in  many  of  those  great  physical  andmoral 
features  which  constitute  a  wall  of  separation,  as  it 
were,  among  men.  Blumenbach  anid  Virey  have 
classed  the  Birmans  with  the  Mongols ;  Bory  de  St 
Vincent,  with  the  Chinese ;  while  Crawfurd—whose 
authority  is  certainly  of  neat  weight'Considera  them 
to  be  more  nearly  alliea  to  the  ^&lays.  In  Ave,  the 
Birmans  Proper  are  at  once  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  civilised ;  and  each  naiion,  in  proportion  to 
the  smallnessof  its  numbers,  recedes  further  and  fur- 
ther from  the  point  of  refinement  attained  by  the 
leading  tribe ;  out  however  much  these  tribes  may 
differ  trom  eadi  other  in  language,  religion,  and 
refinement,  they  have  all,  aocoraing  to  Mr  Crawfijrd, 
the  same  physical  type,  that  is,  the  same  cast  of  fea- 
tures, the  same  complexion,  and  the  same  form. 

In  dress  the  Birmans  vary  aocoiding  to  rank. 
Among  th^  common  people,  the  principal  part  of 
the  male  dress,  which  covers  the  loins,  and  reaches 
half-way  down  the  leg,  consists  of  a  double  piece  of 
cloth  about  ten  cubits  long,  and  is  loosely  wfapped 
about  the  body.  Over  this  a  frock  is  worn,  with 
sleeves  open  in  front,  and  reaching  below  the  knees: 


this  frock  consists  in  summer  of  white  oottfls,  bvri- 
doth,  or  velvet,  and  in  winter  is  (jiiiUfd.  The  hni 
is  covered  with  a  small  square  handkftthkC,  eoo- 
monly  of  British  book-Austin,  which  is  won  like  k 
turban.  The  Ifiwer  classes  of  women  war  only  a 
single  garment,  called  a  tMaU^  resembiiiy  t  tet 
TtSs  is  wrapped  round  the  body,  and  aoaing  the 
breasts,  is  ttstened  under  the  anna.  It  demds 
almost  to  the  ankles,  but  is  not  dosed  by  t  irta 
before,  so  that— like  the  Spartan  females,  if  Earipi. 
des  belie  them  not— when  walking,  a  great  ptit  cf 
the  leg  is  exposed.  Among  the  upperaaks,  sop- 
tuary  laws  are  established,  whfch  detmsiae  tbr 
several  ornaments  and  deooratioos  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent classes  are  distinguished.  Tlie  IbUoviBr  oa 
represents  a  mongiy  or  minister  of  state  sad  kii 
wife. 


The  nobleman's  dress  consists  of  a  Iw  irkf  *i 
flowered  velvet,  or  satin,  which  rpaches  tae  inkks 
and  of  which  the  sleeves  and  collar  are  oprn.  A 
nuintle,  or  scarf,  thrown  over  this,  hangs  mn  tbr 
shoulders.  On  the  head  is  worn  a  hi|^  vdvft  cr 
silk  cap,  which,  by  being  plain,  or  embroidcRd,  in- 
dicates the  rank  of  the  wearer.  The  men  wear  m- 
rings,  which,  ui  those  of  high  rank,  are  geomllj  of 
a  Iwge  sise,  and  weigh  down  the  ears  atmoit  to  tkr 
shoulders.  The  rank  of  women  is  distinjuiriied  bf 
the  fillets  and  ornaments  by  which  the  hair  b  bcood 
in  a  bunch  on  the  top  of  the  head.  ThoK  of  the 
higher  classes  geoerally  ?rear  a  shift,  whidi  reKfan 
oiSy  to  the  pit  of  the  stomadi,  where  it  ii  dnvn 
tight,  and  fiastened  by  strings.  This  is  oomed  hj  » 
loose  jacket,  with  tight  sleeves.  A  piece  of  silk  or 
doth  endrdes  the  waist,  and  descends  to  the  fert 
When  they  go  abroad,  a  silk  sash  crosses  the  bo8aB^ 
while  the  ends  are  thrown  over  the  shodderK.  Wba 
a  woman  wishes  to  be  narticttlarty  fine,  rfieslaiBi  her 

nails,  and  the  palms  ot  her  hands,  of  a  red  cofaar; 
she  strews  on  her  bosom  the  powder  of  sandd-vood; 
with  the  same  powder  she  sometimes  rabs  her  bce\ 
and  she  tinges  her  teeth  and  the  edges  of  her  eyw 
with  black.  The  last  custom  is  sonethaes  adiftd 
by  the  men.  Both  sexes  wear  the  hair  kaf^;  tbe 
men  tying  it  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  betf,  the 
women  on  the  back.  Fashionable  young  beaax  fre- 
quently tie  the  knot  on  one  side.  SandUs  are  oAra 
worn,  but  neither  boots,  shoes,  nor  stockings;  erwy 
man,  woman,and  child,  however,  canies  an  iisBoma. 
The  barbarous  custom  of  tattooing  univenally  r^ 
vails  among  the  male  part  of  the  population.  TV 
tattooed  figures  appear  of  a  Uack  or  Woe  odour  aj*" 
a  brown  ground,  and  are  prodoced  by  a  kind  dksp- 
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bbck  pfocmed  from  the  soot  of  Mnmum  oil  mixed 
wub  ue  gall  of  the  mtr^a  ish.  The  o^ects  thus 
dr|Noled  are  aiiimalB»  aod  cahali^tical  lettera  and 
ffOKf  fntcDded  as  cfaanns  against  wounds;  This 
lEnni  prooev  is  not  supposed  to  conduce  to  the 
bautj  of  the  hidiTidnal,  but  is  submitted  to,  because 
not  to  be  tattooed  is  regaided  as  a  mariL  of  effiBmi- 
ncf.  Few  of  the  natioas  beyond  the  Bummpooter, 
ciccptthe  Binnese  and  Taiains»  have  piesenred  this 
aodest  castom.  The  practice  of  chewing  betel  is 
Bsifmal,  and  the  siM  and  fidvic  of  the  |M«Mi-box, 
denote  the  lank  of  the  owner.  See  Foyage  du  Cajrii. 
ttir^mCbitjdmu  tEmpiredet  Birmatu.  The  French 
(dJCioQ,  bjr  Chalons  <f  Ange,  Paris,  1884, 2  toIs.,  is 
betterthBntheorighMdEi^8h,LoiidaD,I82I.  See 
il»»  SknaUve  nftkt  Birmne  fFar^  by  major  Snod- 
pia,  London,  18S7 ;  and  Mrs  Ann  H.  Judson%  Be- 
laim  oftAi  American  BapUtt  Minkm  to  the  Birman 
fimv,  Washington,  18S& 

AuBnasuu;  a  large  manofiictoffng  town  in  War- 
vickahhv,  sitoated  on  a  declivity,  on  the  river  Rea, 
which  Join  the  Tame;  68  mUes  N.  W.  Ozfoid,  87 
N.  Bristol,  100  N.  N.  W.  London.  It  has  long  been 
distiiigiiished  for  the  variety,  extent,  and  excellenoe 
of  its  lunofiKtores,  particularly  in  haidware.  Among 
thf  principal  manuractures  are  buttons,  in  immense 
yiriky,  bodLles,  and  snuff-boxes ;  toys,  trinkets,  and 
dished  steel  watdudiains,  cork-screws, 


^c. ;  pistfd  goods  for  the  dining  and  tea-table ;  ja^ 
paaoed  and  enameled  articles ;  brass  work  of  every 
(Wscriptioo;  swords  and  fire-aiins ;  medals  and  coins 
of  Tirions  kinds ;  copying  machines  and  pneumatic 
■pantos ;  the  more  ponderous  productions  of  the 
oaing-luniace  and  rolling-mill ;  and,  indeed,  every 
bumie  conmodity  that  can  be  considered  as  curi- 
ms,  QcAil,  or  ornamental.  The  manufibctories  are 
^Uished  iqxm  the  largest  scale,  and  with  the  most 
a^oDHhiiw  ingenuity.  A  coining-mill  was  erected 
fa  1788,  irtkicfa  is  now  capable  of  striking  between  30 
ud  40,000  pieces  of  money  fai  an  hour.  Before  the 
doKof  the  bst  war,  no  less  than  14,500  stand  of 
inu  were  delivered  per  week  to  the  ordnance  office. 
At  the  pin-works,  it  is  said,  18/XX)  pins  can  be  cut 
and  pointed,  and  S/OfiOO  pin-heads  can  be  made  from 
ihe  wire  in  an  hour.  The  celebrated  Sobo  works  of 
Mnsn  Boolton  and  Watt,  which,  although  in  the 
<^nty  of  Stafloni,  are  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
^tovn,  have  added  greatly  to  the  fiune  of  Birming- 
'"^  These  consist  of  (bur  squares  with  connecting 
noftn  of  shops;  and  besides  the  manufiEusture  of 
^^  engines,  which  has  rendered  the  name  of  the 
vm  kooirn  throughout  the  world,  a  very  great  va- 
nrty  of  Birndngfaam  articles  are  made  here. 

Binmi^riiain  is  about  two  miles  in  length.  The 
»^  pan  of  the  town  consisU  chiefly  of  old  buUd- 
"HPv  ^  crowded  with  workshops  and  warehouses,  and 


a  inhabited  principally  by  manufiMluren;  but  the 
iifiwrpart  has  a  superior  appearance,  consisting  of 
<«v  la]  rcgnlar  streets,  and  contafaiing  a  number  of 
HrgBnt  boOdingSL  The  immedfaUe  vicinity  of  the 
^"^  is  moch  occupied  bv  garden-ground,  iu  the 
fvitiration  of  which,  in  small  &tached  portions,  many 
<4  the  srtisans  and  other  inhabitants  lake  a  very  ra- 
U»l  pleasure.  Extensive  and  important  as  it  has 
hcoae,  it  is  governed  simply  by  two  constables,  a 
high  sad  low  bailiff,  with  faiferior  oBfeers,  chosen 


mallyattheoooitleeiof  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
^odpcidedly,  however,  has  this  gnat  town  pronered 
hj  the  absence  of  corporate  or  chartered  privileges, 
it  hss  uttilonily  declined  them. 

Bimingfaam  is  distinguished  lor  its  charitable  in- 
Mitmioos,  and  has  varioui  schools,  and  several  Ubra- 
r^,  one  of  iriiich  oootahM  10,000  volumes.  The 
Y^u  has  tba  benelt  of  several  canals,  which  enable 
iitorarryooancasyiotciconnewith  foreign  coun- 


tries. It  has  three  weekly  markets,  and  two  annual 
fiiirs.  The  soil  about  the  town  is  dry,  and  the  cli- 
mate is  considered  remarkably  healthy.  The  average 
mortality  of  B.,  for  six  yean,  ending  1801,  was  oiUy 
1  to  59 ;  of  Manchester,  1  to  37;  and  of  London,  1 
to  31. 

The  name  Bhmingfaam  is  oflen  pronounced  Brum" 
magemj  and  in  old  writings  it  is  sometimes  spelled  so 
as  tojiBtify  that  appellation.  It  was  a  place  of  some 
consideration  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  and  gave 
name  to  the  ancient  ftmily  of  Birmingham,  who  then 
and  long  after  possessed  the  lordship,  and  obtahied 
a  market  from  Henry  II.,  and  two  fiiirs  from  Henry 
III.  Its  firrt  considerable  increase  in  sise  and  popu. 
lation  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  which 
is  raid  to  have  been  caused  by  the  operation  of  the 
five-mile  act,  which  drove  the  non-conformist  minis* 
ten  firam  the  coiporate  towns,  several  of  whom  settled 
at  Birmiitf^ham,  and  were  followed  by  their  congre- 
gations. Itsided  warmly  with  the  parliament  atiunst 
Charies  I.,  but  exhibited  a  very  contrary  sptfit  in 
1701,  when  a  furious  riot  occurred  in  consequence  of 
a  festive  commemoration  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Fkench  revolution.  During  this  disturbance,  which 
lasted  some  days,  the  mob  burned  down  the  houses 
of  many  wealthy  dissenten  and  othen,  in  the  town 
and  vicinity,  whom  they  deeqied  frvourable  to  the 
revolutionai7  cause ;  and  among  the  rest,  the  abode 
of  the  celebrated  Dr  Priestley.  The  daroare,  on 
this  disgraceful  occasion,  was  estimated  at  JCGO,000, 
which  was  made  up  to  the  sufferera  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  two  of  the  ringleadera  were  executed.  Of 
late  years,  Birmuigham  has  distinguished  itself  by 
the  position  it  has  taken  in  political  questions,  part^ 
cttlarly  by  the  striking  attitude  which  it  assumed 
during  the  progress  of  Uie  Reform  bill. 

The  population  of  B.  has  been  at  different  periods 
as  follows:  in  1801,  73,670;  in  1811,  86,753;  in 
1821,  106,722;  in  1831,  146,986. 

Bmoir,  Charies  de  Gontaot,  duke  of;  son  of  mar- 
shal Armand  de  Gontaut,  baron  Binm,  bom  about 
1562.  Educated  as  a  Calvanist,  he  had  twice  chang- 
ed his  religion  before  he  reached  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age.  In  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  inade 
colonel  of  the  Swiss  regiment,  and  served  Henry  IV. 
with  much  seal  and  courage.  By  the  king's  &voor, 
he  was,  in  1592,  raised  to  the  rank  of  admhnl  of 
France.  Though  distinguished  at  court  as  well  as  in 
the  field,  always  feared  and  praised,  he  was  violent, 
obstinate,  and  presumptuous.  At  the  retaking  of 
Amiens,  in  1598,  he  served  under  Henry  IV.,  and, 
in  the  same  year,  was  made  a  peer  and  duke.  He 
thought  himself,  however,  not  sufficiently  rewarded. 
The^panish  party,  which,  after  the  peace  of  Ver- 
vins,  could  injure  Henry  only  by  secret  Intrigues, 
took  advantage  of  the  duke's  discontent  Henry 
appohited  him  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Brus- 
sels, to  receive  the  oath  of  the  archduke  to  the  peace 
of  Vervins.  The  Spanish  court  seised  this  oppor- 
tunity to  dassle  him  with  festivals,  spectacles,  and 
honoun ;  the  female  arts  of  seduction  were  put  in 
practice,  and  he  promised  to  Join  the  Gatholics,  when- 
ever they  should  rise  again.  In  1699,  he  conduded 
an  agreement  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  count 
of  Fnentes,  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to  take  up 
arms  against  his  benefisctor.  Meamriiile,  war  being 
dedarra  against  the  duke  of  Savoy  (10(Xn,  B.  saw 
himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  aftarting  hfan. 
For  fear  that  his  understandhig  with  the  duke  should 
become  visible,  he  possessed  hhnself  of  alfiiost  all 
the  towns  fai  the  duchy,  which  was  the  easier,  be- 
cause Emanuel  had  expected  some  forbearance  on 
his  part.  Fuentes  and  the  duke  ventured  to  prapose 
to  B.,  that  he  should  deliver  the  person  of  the  kii^ 
into  their  hands  *  but  he  refused.  Their  stiggestions, 
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howefer^  weve  not  without  eifcct  upoD  him,  and, 
while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  the  fort  St  Catherine's 
hi  the  Tidnity  of  Genoa,  having  reason  to  believe 
that  the  king  would  oome  to  inspect  the  trenches,  he 
sent  woid  to  the  governor  to  di^Mwe  harquebussiers, 
so  as  to  fire  on  him  at  a  certain  signal.  At  the  deci- 
sive moment,  however,  he  prevented  the  king  from 
going  to  the  fatal  spot.  In  1601,  peace  was  made 
with  Savoy.  So  many  negotiations  had  not,  however, 
escaped  the  eye  of  the  king,  nor  could  he  remain  ig- 
norant of  their  object  He  therefore  interrogated 
the  marshal  as  to  ms  designs,  with  promises  ot  par- 
don. B.  made  a  partial  confession,  and  continued 
his  intrigues  as  before.  Notwithstanding  this,  Henry 
sent  him,  in  the  same  year,  to  queen  Eliiabetli  of 
England,  to  inform  her  of  his  marriage  with  Maria 
of  Medici.  In  the  mean  time,  B.'s  confidant  Lafin, 
having  hecota^  suspected  by  the  count  of  Fuentes, 
and  beginning  to  fear  for  hunself,  discovered  the 
whole  plot  A  frank  confession  and  repentance 
would  have  saved  B.,  since  Henry  was  inclined  to 
foqpve  him.  He,  however,  persevered  in  his  denial, 
rejected  the  ofiEers  of  pardon,  and  was,  therefore,  at 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  queen,  at  last  surrendered 
to  tlie  rigour  of  the  laws.  Upon  leaving  the  king's 
lYwm,  he  was  arrested,  carried  to  the  Bastile,  tned 
before  the  parliament,  and  beheaded,  July  31, 1602. 

Birth,  or  Labour,  in  physiology,  is  the  act  by  whidi 
a  female  of  the  genus  mamnuUia  brings  one  of  her 
own  species  into  the  world.  When  the  foetus  has  re- 
mained its  due  time  in  tlie  womb,  and  is  in  a  condi- 
tion to  carry  on  a  separate  existence,  it  is  extruded 
from  its  place  of  confinement,  in  order  to  live  the  life 
which  belongs  to  its  species,  independently  of  the 
mother.  The  womb  having  reached  its  maxhnum  of 
growth  with  the  increasing  sise  of  the  foetus,  its  pe- 
culiar irritability  excites  in  it  the  power  of  contraction ; 
it  thereby  narrows  the  space  within,  and  pushes  out 
the  mature  foetus.  The  period  of  gestation  is  very 
different  in  different  animals,  but,  in  each  particular 
species,  it  is  fixed  with  much  precision.  In  the  womb, 
the  corporeal  frame  of  man  commences  existence  as 
an  embryo ;  after  further  developement,  appeara  as  a 
fcetus ;  then  as  an  immature,  and,  finally,  a  mature, 
chUd.  With  its  growth  and  increasing  sise,  the 
membranes  which  envelope  it  enlarge,  the  womb 
also  expanding  to  give  room  for  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
thirty-ninth  or  the  oeginning  of  the  fortieth  week,  the 
child  has  reached,  its  perfect  state,  and  is  canable  of 
living  separate  from  the  mother ;  hence  follows,  in 
course,  its  separation  firom  her,  i.  e.  the  births 

Contractions  of  the  womb  gradually  come  on, 
which  are  called,  from  the  peinnil  sensations  accom- 
panying them,  labour-pains.  These  are  of  two  kinds : 
first,  the  preliminary  pangs,  which  begin  the  labour, 
do  not  last  long,  are  not  violent,  and  produce  the 
feeling  of  a  disagreeable  strauiing  or  pressure. 
When  the  pregnant  female  is  attack^  by  these,  she 
is  often  unable  to  move  from  her  place  till  the  pang 
is  over,  after  which  she  is  often  free  from  pain  for 
some  houra.  Then  follow  the  true  labour-pains ; 
these  always  last  longer,  return  sooner,  and  are  more 
violent  The  oootractions  of  the  womb  take  plaot  in 
the  same  order  as  the  enbrgement  had  previously 
done,  the  upper  part  of  it  first  contracting,  while  the 
mouUi  of  the  womb  enlarges,  and  grows  thin,  and 
the  vagina  becomes,  loose  and  distensible.  By  this 
means  the  foetus,  as  the  space  within  the  womb  is 
gradually  narrowed,  descends  with  a  turning  motion 
towards  tlie  openiftg ;  the  fluid  contained  in  the  mem- 
branes enveloping  uie  foetus,  as  the  part  making  the 
greatest  resistance,  is  forced  out,  and  forms  a  bidder, 
which  ccmtributes  much  to  the  gradual  enlaivement  of 
tlie  opening  of  the  womb.  It  is  tlierefore  inpurious  to 
the  delivery,  if  hasty  or  ignorant  midwives  break  the 


membranes  too  soon.  By  repealed  aodvioifiitlbmB, 
the  membranes  at  length  bunt,  and  diidHm  tlwir 
contents,  and,  some  time  after,  the  head  of  ie  dild 
appears.  As  the  skull-bones  have  not  yet  aoquiRd 
their  perfect  form  and  substance,  bat  are  attadfdit 
the  crown  of  the  head  only  by  a  strong  mm}nat^ 
and  may  be  biought  nearer  together,  Uw  hod,  bj 
the  pressure  which  it  undergoes,  may  be  lODevtaat 
diminished  in  sise,  and  sqa^sed  intoanoreoblonf: 
form,  so  as  to  pass  throoghthe  opening  of  the  nttni 
and  the  pelvis,  in  which  it  is  oootaiacd,  and,  faaUj, 
through  the  external  parts  of  generation ;  sod  vIks 
this  is  done,  the  rest  of  the  body  soon  foUovi. 

The  act  of  birth  or  delivery  is  aooocdiae Ij, '»  ft- 
neral,  not  an  unnatural,  dangerous,  and  dismi 
state  of  the  system,  as  many  timid  wooicn  iaagar. 
It  is  a  natural  process  of  developement,  which  is  bo 
more  a  disease  than  the  cutting  of  the  tecUi,  or  lAr 
coming  on  of  puberty,  althougn,  like  tbm,  it  oiy 
give  rise  to  important  changes  in  the  body,  aod  to 
various  diseases.  It  is  true,  that  the  proocs  of 
child-birth  requires  a  violent  exertion  of  natore,  but 
this  is  facilitated  by  many  preparatives  and  lielpi 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  If  the  oirth  soeoecds  is  thf 
way  described,  it  is  called  a  natural  birti.  For  tka. 
it  is  requisite  that  the  p«Ivis  should  be  fnpniy 
formed,  and  that  the  opening  should  pemit  s  five 
passage  to  the  perfect  foetus;  that  the  grovthud 
sise  of  the  foetus  should  be  proportioned  to  the  pei^ii, 
especially  that  the  head  shouhi  have  the  sise  denned 
by  nature,  proportioned  to  the  diameter  of  the  pa^is ; 
also,  that  there  should  be  a  proper  atoalMa  of  ibe 
womb,  in  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  aod  t  po- 
per  position  of  the  foetus,  namely,  the  head  dovv.  tfcf 
tnck  of  the  head  in  front,  and  towards  the  openiBf  d 
the  womb,  so  as  to  appear  ibst  at  birth ;  and,  wlj* 
that  the  external  parts  of  generatiandMnUheis& 
natural  state. 

An  easy  birth  takes  place  withont  aay  aem^ 
strainings,  and  in  due  season.  A  difficult  liiith  po- 
ceeds  naturally,  hot  is  iohied  with  great  efiarts  isi 
pangs,  and  occupies  a  long  tune— over  six  ^^ 
hours.  The  cause  of  it  is  sometimes  the  stifloesi  of  w 
fibres  of  the  mother,  her  advanced  yiais,  the  iaef^ 
portionate  siae  of  the  child'a  bead,  and  wkn  «iiff 
causes.  Nature,  however,  fintsbes  even  these  birtis: 
and  women  m  labour  ought  not  to  be  immediatelf  dt- 
jected  and  impatient,  on  account  of  these  diCndtiH. 
An  unnatural  (or  property  an  irregular) IM nam 
in  which  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentkawd  irfs- 
sites  to  a  natural  birth  are  wanting.  An  ortifeKi 
birth  is  that  which  is  accomplished  by  the  hdpcftn, 
with  mstruments  or  the  hands  of  the  midwife.  P^ 
mature  birth  is  one  which  happens  aome  weeks  briot 
the  usual  tune,  namely,  after  the  sevcsrth,  sod  han 
the  end  of  the  ninth  month.  Though  nature  Ib»  » 
siened  the  period  of  forty  weeks  for  the  full  natmf 
of  the  foetus,  it  sometimes  attains,  some  weeb  biwt 
this  period  has  elapsed,  such  a  growth  that  it  nay  be 
preserved  alive,  in  some  cases,  after  its  sriaiiaa 
from  the  mother.  That  it  has  not  reached  ite  wOR 
state  is  determined  by  various  indicatiflpib  Sacfa  » 
child,  for  instance,  does  not  cry  like  full  grow  ■- 
fanls,  but  only  uttera  a  feint  sound,  sleeps  coosttisi!, 
and  must  be  kept  constantly  warm,  othenrije  to 
hands  and  feet  immediately  become  chilled.  Bwite 
this,  in  a  premature  child — ^more  or  less,  aoaniaf 
as  it  is  more  or  less  premature— the  skia  om  ihf 
whole  jjody  is  red,  often,  indeed,  bhie,  cpmedwtt 
a  fine,  long,  woolly  hair,  especially  on  the  »*^ 
the  fiuce,  and  on  the  back ;  the  footanrl  of  the  M 
is  laqje,  the  skull-bones  easily  moved;  the  g» 
looks  old  and  wrinkled;  the  eyes  are  genenlll 
closed ;  the  naib  on  the  fingers  and  toes,  short  Ia- 
der,  and  soft,  hardly  a  line  m  leng;th;  the  wr«gto  ^ 
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wch  a  diild  !s  imder  six,  often  under  fi^e  pounds. 
The  bifth  is  called  vnHmeiy  wben  the  fcetus  is  sepa- 
nu>d  from  the  womb  before  the  seventh  month* 
Such  children  can  be  nuvly  kept  aliye ;  there  are  in- 
stances, however  of  five  months*  children  living.  A 
carioos  remark  is  found  in  fi;ood  writers,  that  a  seven 
aoDth's  child  is  more  likely  to  live  than  one  bom  a 
month  later. 

Late  biith  is  a  birth  after  the  usual  period  of  forty 
wivks.  As  this  reckoning  of  the  time  of  nregnancy 
to  birth  is  founded,  for  the  most  part  solely,  on  the 
evkkfooe  of  the  mother,  there  is  much  room  for  mis- 
take or  deception.  The  question  is  one  of  much  in- 
terest in  medical  Jurisprudence,  as  the  inquiry  often 
arises  whether  a  child  bom  more  than  forty  weeks 
after  the  death  of  the  reputed  fiither,  is  to  be  consi- 
drred  legitimate  or  not  The  importance  of  the 
questioo,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  proof,  have  ooca- 
sionrd  a  rreat  variety  of  opinions  among  medical 
writers.  Most  of  them  doubt  the  troth  of  the  mother's 
B<i^<Ytiom  about  such  a  delayed  birth,  and  give,  as 
thrir  muon,  that  nature  confines  herself  to  the  &Eed 
period  of  pregnancy ;  that  Jgnef,  sickness.  Sic,  can- 
mA  hinder  the  growth  of^the  fostus,  &c.  Others 
maintain,  on  the  contrsry,  that  nature  bhids  herself 
to  no  fxed  rales ;  that  various  causes  may  delay  the 
gniwth  of  the  child,  &c. 

Abortion  and  miscarriage  take  place  when  a  foetus 
h  brought  forth  so  immature  that  it  cannot  live. 
Thry  happen  from  the  beginning  of  pregnancy  to  the 
frventh  month,  but  most  fineauenUy  in  the  third 
month.  The  occasions,  especially  in  those  of  a  su»- 
ci^itible  or  sanguine  tempoament,  are  violent  shocks 
ai  body  or  miin  by  blows,  foiling,  dancing,  cramp, 
passion,  &c. 

Bee  AY  ;  a  province  in  Spain,  bounded  N.  by  the 
bay  of  Biscay,  E.  by  France  and  Navarre,  S.  by  Bur- 
go*,  mdnding  the  three  following  subdivisions  or 
|>roviiic«s  :^ 

S^  WlM.  P«polBlMa.         CapltaJ*. 

Bimy  Proper,  .  1375    .  11S,231  Bilboa. 

iimifnuetm,     .    .    093    .  104,4rs  St  SebMtiaa. 

AUy*,  ....  113S    .  71,390  Yittoarift. 

3100  308,000 

R  is  a  moantainous  country,  containing  much  wood, 
and  has  mines  of  lead  and  iron.  It  abounds  in  apples, 
pevrs,  lemons,  onmges,  figs,  nuts,  and  cunants,  but 
praduces  little  wine.  The  air  is  mild  and  more  tem- 
pmtte  than  the  rest  of  Spaia  The  country  is  well 
ntlthrated,  and  the  houses  dean  and  convenient 
The  inhabitants  call  themselves  EutcalditHaCf  boast 
of  their  descent  from  the  aodent  Cantabri,  and  pre- 
«rrre  strong  traces  of  the  character  of  that  high- 
•puited  and  independent  people.  They  are  robust, 
blnve,  active,  industrious ;  at  the  same  time,  haughty 
aad  irritable ;  have  open,  animated  countenances,  and 
Inodsoae  persons.  Their  language  is  supposed  to 
!»>  adialect  of  the  Celtic,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  Ar. 
Boricxn.  (See  Batfues.)  B.  forms  a  kind  of  separate 
state,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  Spain,  governed  ac- 
carding  to  its  ancient  laws  and  usages.  The  king  of 
Spain,  who  is  sfanply  styird  hrd  of  BUeay,  has  no 
r<zht  to  impose  taxes ;  and  no  custom-houses  were 
aliowed,  till  bitely,  within  the  province. 

Aaeoy  Proper  is  bounded  N.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
R  by  Gnipusooa,  S.  by  Alava,  and  W.  by  Santander. 
The  coast  b  inhabited  by  seafiuring  people  and  fisher- 
nun  ;  in  the  interior,  great  quantities  of  iron  are  ez- 
trotud  from  the  ore,  and  wrought  into  di^Brent 
articles.  The  richest  mines  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
BiJboaand  Somorrosto. 

/TiMvy,  bay  of;  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  whidi 
Jir«  N.  of  the  province  of  Biscay,  between  the  pro- 
jrcting  ooaats  of  France  and  Spain,  extending  from 
(  A^iajit  to  cape  Finisterrr. 


Biaeayj  bay  of;  a  large  bay  on  the  south  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  between  cape  Race  and  cape  Pine; 
Ion.  53*  6'  W. ;  hit  46»  5(y  N. 

Biocav,  New,  or  Durango ;  a  province  m  Mexico, 
bounded  N.  bv  New  Mexico,  E.  by  New  Leon,  S.  by 
Zacatecas,  and  W.  by  Culiacan  ;  600  miles  long,  and 
400  broad ;  popukUion  159,000.  The  country  is,  in 
general,  mountainous,  and  watered  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  rivers  and  brooks :  it  has  some  mines  of  silver 
and  lead.    Duningo  is  the  capital. 

BiscHorswxaDEa,  John  Ruoolph  von,  a  Prassian 
general  and  minister,  bom  in  Saxony,  in  1756,  enter- 
ed the  university  of  Halle,  was  admitted  into  the 
Prassian  service  in  1760,  and  appointed  major  in 
1779.  Under  Frederic  William  II.,  he  exercised  an 
unlimited  infiuence  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  The  at- 
tachment which  he  had  shown  Fmleric  William, 
while  yet  crown- prince,  procured  him  the  lasting 
affiBction  of  this  short-sighted  and  prodigal  monarch. 
As  plenipotentiary,  he  took  a  great  part  in  the  con- 
gress at  Sistova.  He  afterwaras  effected  the  inter- 
view with  lord  Elgin  at  Pihiits.  After  the  king's 
death,  he  was  dimiissed,  and  died  at  his  country- 
seat,  m  the  neigfabouihood  of  Berl'm,  1803.  His 
views  as  a  statesman  and  a  man,  were  very  limited. 
His  propensity  to  mysticism  had  consequences  in  the 
highest  degree  ii\)urious.  He  belonged  to  the  society 
orthe  lUuminati. 

Bishop,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  instructor 
and  spiritual  superior  of  a  Christian  congregation. 
The  bishops  were  installed  by  the  apostles  themselves, 
or,  according  to  the  apostolic  idea  of  the  oflke,  dio- 
sen  by  the  congregations,  were  the  assistants  and  suc- 
ceaaors  of  the  apoSles  in  their  labours  for  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity.  They  had  the  supervision  of 
Uie  whole  congregation,  and  its  officers,  the  presby- 
ters, and  deacons,  but  without  claiming,  in  the  fint 
century,  any  pre-eminence  or  rights  of  diocesans, 
which  Uiey  afterwards  acquired,  as  the  church-go- 
vernment was  gradually  established.  When  the  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  rule  was  matured,  the  almost 
absolute  authority  which  they  exercised  over  the 
clergy  of  their  dioceses ;  their  interference  in  the  se- 
cukr  concerns  of  governments,  to  which  they  soon 
rendered  themselves  necessary,  by  their  superior  in- 
formation and  their  elevated  rank ;  the  aoministra. 
tion  of  the  church  revenues ;  the  maintenance  of 
their  ecclesiastical  prerogatives,  and  their  extensive 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  criminal  Jurisdiction,  occu- 
pied them  too  much  to  leave  them  any  time  or  incli- 
nation for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  teadier^  and 
^iritual  fiithers.  They  therefore  reserved  to  Uiem* 
selves  only  the  most  important  functions  of  their 
spiritual  office,  as  the  oraination  of  the  clergy,  the 
oonfirmatian  of  youth,  and  the  preparation  of  the  holy 
oil.  In  the  middle  ages,  they  attached  to  themselves 
particular  vicars,  called  Bughtgans,  bishops  mvarti^ 
but,  or  coadiutors,  for  the  performance  even  ot  these 
functions,  which  they  had  reserved  to  themselves,  and 
for  the  inspection  of  all  that  concerned  the  church. 
Bishops  who  have  preached  themselves,  and  attended 
to  the  spiritual  welfiu«  of  their  congrejntions,  have 
b«en  rare  since  the  seventh  century.  The  episcopal 
office  being  such  as  we  have  described  it,  the  nobility, 
and  even  we  sons  of  princes  and  kings,  strove  to  ob- 
tain a  dignity  which  was  as  honourable  as  it  was  pro- 
fitable ;  and  which,  moreover,  permitted  festivals  and 
sensual  enjoyments  of  every  description.  These 
applications,  which  were  aided  by  rich  donations 
made  to  the  churdies,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  German 
bishops,  by  the  influence  of  the  emperor,  gave  to  the 
bishops  of  Germany,  particularly,  a  high  degree  of 
dignity.  The  German  bishops  became  princes  of  the 
empire,  and  their  Influence  upon  all  public  affiura 
was  important.    The  reformation,  however,  lessened 
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their  number,  and  aUhousb,  in  nme  of  the  Protestant 
countries  of  the  north  o?  Europe,  the  higher  clei^ 
have  retained  the  title  of  MiAop,  yet  they  have  lost 
the  greater  part  of  their  former  revenues  and  privi- 
leges,  although  in  neither  of  these  particulars  have 
(hose  of  England  any  reason  to  comphiin.  The 
Swedish  bishops  constitute  one  of  the  estates  of 
the  kingdom,  like  the  English,  but  have  little  in- 
fluence. The  English  diurch  has  left  to  its  bishops 
more  authority  t&n  the  rest,  and  for  this  reason, 
has  received  the  name  of  the  episeopaL  In  Protes- 
tant Germany,  bishoprics  were  abolished  by  the 
reformation,  but  they  have  been  restored,  In  Prussia, 
within  the  last  twelve  years.  The  church  of  Rome 
early  lost  many  bishoprics  by  the  conquests  of  the 
Mohammedans ;  hence  the  great  number  of  titular 
bishops,  whose  bishoprics  lie  m  partUnu  mfidetium^ 
that  is,  in  countries  in  possession  of  the  infidels.  The 
Roman  see,  however,  honours  with  this  title  only  ec- 
clesiastics of  a  high  rank.  In  consequence  of  the  ces- 
sion  of  several  German  countries  to  France,  twenty, 
three  bishoprics  were  abolished ;  but,  by  particular 
agreements  with  the  Roman  court,  they  have  been 
re-established  in  several  German  states.  (See  Con" 
cordat  and  German  Church,)  There  is  a  proverb 
in  Germany,  '*  It  is  good  to  dwell  uhder  the  crosier,*' 
which  has  been  instanced  to  prove  that  the  episcopal 
power  was  not  prejudicial  to  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  those  subject  to  it.  See  Qergy  and  Church 
of  Englasad, 

Bishop's  Hoou.    See  Miire, 

Bishop's  Staff.    See  Crosier, 

Bismuth  is  a  metal  called,  by  artists,  tm  glatSj  a 
name  obviously  derived  from  the  French  itam  da 
glace*  It  is  found  both  pure  and  mhieralised  by  sul- 
phur, oxygen,  and  arsenic.— Native  bismuth  occurs 
in  the  veins  of  primitive  mountains,  and  is  accompanied 
by  ores  of  lead,  silver,  and  sometimes  of  cobalt  and 
nickel.  It  exists  in  reticulated,  lamellar,  or  amor- 
phous masses ;  is  soft,  and  of  a  white  colour,  qocap 


sionally  tinged  with  red.  Specific  gravity,  9.  It  is 
found  in  many  countries, — in  France,  England,  Swe- 
den, Bohemia,  and  the  United  States,— but  its  chief 
locality  is  at  Schneeb^,  in  Saxony,  whence  the 
supply  of  bismuth,  in  commerce,  is  principally  derived. 
To  procure  the  metal,  the  ore  requires  merely  to  be 
reduced  to  convenient  fragments,  and  heated  in  fur- 
naces, when  the  bismuth  separates  from  the  earthy 
matter  in  which  it  is  engaged,  and  flows  out  into  cast- 
iron  moulds  prepared  for  Its  reception. 

Bismuth,  when  pure,  has  a  reddish-white  colour,  is 
harder  than  lead,  and  is  easily  broken  under  the 
hammer,  by  which  it  may  even  be  reduced  to  powder. 
It  melts  at  470»  or  480* ,  and  crystallses,  on  cooling, 
with  great  regularity,  in  the  fonn  of  cubes.  When 
kept  ui  a  state  of  fusion,  at  a  moderate  heat,  it  is  co- 
vered with  an  oxyde  of  a  greenish-pey,  or  brown 
colour;  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  enters  into  a 
feeble  combustion,  forming  a  yellow  powder,  called 
^ofvers  of  biamuih. — It  combines,  by  fusion,  with  a 
ffreat  niunber  of  metab,  communicating  to  them 
brittleness  and  fusibility.  The  mixture  discovered 
by  Newton,  and  produced  by  melting  together  8  oi. 
bismuth,  5  as. leail,  and  3os.  tin, fuses  at  202*.  From 
it  are  made  toy  spoons,  which  melt  on  being  employ- 
ed to  stir  very  hot  tea.  A  still  more  fusible  compound 
was  invented  by  Mr  Dalton,  composed  of  3  parts  tin, 
6  lead,  and  10}  bismuth,  which  melts  at  107^  The 
addition  of  a  little  mercury  renders  it  even  more 
fusible,  and  fits  it  to  be  used  as  a  coating  to  the  in- 
side of  glass  globes.  An  allov  of  equal  parts  of  tin 
and  bismuth  melts  at  280" ;  a  less  propxiion  of  bis- 
muth adds  to  the  hardness  of  tin,  and  hence  its  use 
in  the  formation  of  pewter.  Eqiml  parts  of  tin,  bis- 
muth, and  mereury,  form  the  mosaic  gold,  used  fur 


various  ornamental 
6  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin, 


lpBftofliigndi,«ft^ 
\plumier^  sMer,  a  cw> 


pound  of  great  inpoitanoe  m  the  artL  BiMfa  i» 
also  toed  hj  letter-fqionderB  in  their  best  type«etai, 
to  obtain  a  sbaip  aisd  dear  face  for  their  Irttoi 
Bismuth  combines  with  sulphur,  and  ktm  a  Uuib- 
grey  sulphuret,  having  a  metallic  iustie.  TIm  mm 
compound  is  found  native  hi  small  quaBUtf,sid  ii 
called,  in  mineralcwy,  Usmuih  giawee.  Mitrie  sdd 
dissolves  bismuth  with  gTRat  readSoess.  TlienlabflB 
is  decomposed  on  the  addition  of  water,  ind  t  vbik 
substance,  called  magesiene  i^  binnak^ti  pndpilitai, 
which  consists  of  a  hydrated  oxyde,  united  to  a  snll 
proportion  of  nitric  add.  ThispicdpitatiflBilivUiead. 
dition  of  water,  being  a  peculiarity  of  bisDoth,  lom 
as  an  excellent  criterion  of  thb  metal.  Tte  n^ 
tens  of  bismuth,  from  its  whiteness,  is  sanetiBeKah 
ployed  to  improve  the  camplexkm,  as  veil  ss  tk 
pearl  potcder^  a  similar  preparation,  diflniag  osij  hj 
the  mature  of  a  little  muriatic  acid  with  the  nitrieaal 
in  effecting  the  solution  of  the  bisDuth.  Thslibnl 
use  of  either,  however,  is  higidy  prejudicial  lotheikii 
They  are,  besides,  liable  to  be  tuned  Uack  by  ti» 
vapours  evolved  from  nearly  all  putreiying  nbHaon. 

The  chloride  of  bismuth,  formeriy  tmiiHi  hnUnff 
bismuth,  is  formed  by  pouring  bismuth,  in  fise  pot- 
der,  mto  chlorine  gas,  or  by  depriving  the  niBraCi 
of  bismuth  of  iu  water  (^  crystaltsationby  hcsL 

Bison  {bos  Jmericanus^  GmeL);  a  spconofoi 
found  only  in  North  America,  pecaliariy  diKiiigadi- 
ed  by  a  groat  hump  or  prrneotion  over  its  five  sluil* 
ders,  and  by  the  length  and  fineness  of  its  vtJoUj  bir. 
The  hump  is  oblong,  diminishing  in  heiglit  \att- 
rioriy,  and  gives  a  con»deiable  oEliqoity  to  the  «i* 
line  of  the  back.  The  hair  over  the  bead,  ocd,  wk 
fiire  part  of  the  body  is  long  and  shaggy,  fonuv  i 
beard  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  and  desoen&f  beW 
the  knee  (wrist)  in  a  tuft  The  hair  on  the  SB«t 
of  the  heiul  rises  in  a  dense  mass,  nearly  to  the  ^ 
of  the  horns,  and,  directly  oo  the  front,  is  csled  w 
matted  strongly. 

The  numbers  of  this  species  still  exjsdng  sre  sv- 
prisingly  great,  when  we  consider  the  mauaet^ 
struction  aimually  occurring  since  European  veifotf 
have  been  employed  against  them.  They  •»«  "« 
extensively  difiused  over  what  is  now  the  teiriCffT  * 
the  United  States,  except  that  part  lying  caitof  H^ 
son's  river  and  lake  Champlain,  and  namiv  stripe  a 
coast  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  At  the  pics' 
day,  their  ruige  is  verr  difiRsrenL  Tbef  sit  s» 
longer  found  except  in  the  remote  ansettted  mio0 
of  £e  north  and  west,  being  rarely  secD  cait  cl  tk 
Mississippi  or  south  of  the  St  LawRooe.  WcA  tf 
lake  Winnipeg,  they  are  found  as  far  nolthslfii^ 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  is  profasble  they  d» 
not  extend  north  of  the  Columbia  river. 

The  bison,  on  his  native  plains,  isofOTgew 
formidable  appearance,  uniformly  iaspiriBi  mi 
when  beheld  for  the  first  time.  HispoaderaaibM 
rendered  terrific  by  hia  thick,  ahaggy  bairaod  iMb- 
ing  beard,  is  supported  vpoo  a  masrire  aecksm 
shoulders,  whose  apparent  strength  is  nore  hipo^ 
from  the  augmentation  produced  by  the  ^^^F^ 
the  long  fell  of  hair  covering  the  antwior  paiti  rfthe 

body.  Nevertheless,  the  bison  is  not  knova  la  t>^ 
tack  man,  unless  when  wounded  and  at  bay*  >^ 
difibrence between  the  summer  and  wiatardwi* 
the  bison  consists  rather  in  the  Icncth  thia  Jaewr 
qualities  of  the  hair.  InsununeT,mmitbeiboi*lrt 
backwards,  the  sur&ce  is  covered  with  a  ^ly  bwV 
fine  hair,  smooth  and  soft  aa  vekeC  J^^  ■ 
short,  and  tufted  at  the  end.  Except  the  ioy  iwr« 
the  fore  parts,  whkA  are,  to  a  certato  «rtoit.  «* 
rust  colotir,  or  yellowish  tingp,  the  oolinr  is  a  ortM" 
dun.    Varieties  of  colour  are  so  rare  amwigw»»r 
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dMb  teft  fhehmtm  and  lodiamftlwaTB  regaid  them 
m  naUien  of  special  wonder. 

The  faiioo  bull  is  poor,  and  his  ilesh  disameabie 
la  tke  nMMBths  of  August  and  September.  They  are 
aooh  more  casiiy  approached  and  killed  than  the 
eemB^  not  being  eo  vigUant,  though  the  cows  are  pre- 
(trred  both  on  aoooont  of  their  mer  skins  and  more 
tesder  flesh.  The  cow  is  much  less  than  the  bull, 
and  has  ool  80  much  of  the  long  hair  on  the  shoul- 
deci,  &C. ;  her  horns  are  not  so  large,  nor  so  much 
corcffcd  fay  the  hair.  The  sexual  season  begins  to- 
vnnfti  the  eml  of  July,  and  lasU  till  near  the  begin- 
ning of  September;  after  this  time,  the  cows  sepa- 
ate  from  the  bulls  in  distinct  herds.  They  calve  in 
April ;  the  calves  seldom  leave  the  mother  until  a 
jenr  oU ;  cows  are  sometimes  seen  with  calves  of 
chree  seasons  following  them. 

Bison  beef  is  rather  coarser  grained  than  that  of 
the  doBMstie  ox,  but  is  considered  by  hunters  and 
tcavellcn  as  superior  in  tenderness  and  flavour.  The 
hniBp,  which  is  highly  celebrated  for  its  ridmess  and 
drlkacy,  is  mid,  i%en  properly  cooked,  to  resemble 
mnmw.  The  Indian  method  of  preparing  this  deli- 
tmej  is  the  following  ^— The  hump  is  cut  off  the 
riMmlders,  the  bones  removed,  and  a  piece  of  skin  is 
sewed  over  the  denuded  part  The  hair  is  then 
«iiiged  oStf  and  the  whole  is  aow  ready  for  the  oven. 
Thtt  is  a  hole  in  the  earth,  in  and  over  which  a  Are 
has  been  bomed,  and  into  this  heated  receptacle  the 
hosap  Is  conveyed,  and  covered,  about  a  foot  deep, 
wUli  earth  aal  ashes.  A  strong  fire  is  again  buQt 
owr  the  spot,  and,  supposing  uese  preparations  to 
he  began  on  the  eveninr  of  one  day,  the  hump  will 
be  ready  for  eating  by  toe  next  day  at  noon.  The 
longiies  and  marrow  bones  are  regarded,  by  the  con- 
eotaeeuia,  as  next  in  excellence. 

Hcfvfo,  consisting  of  thousands  of  these  fine  ani- 
Bals,  still  roam  over  the  for  western  nrairies,  led  by 
the  fiercest  and  most  powerful  of  the  bulls.  During 
clie  irxual  season,  the  noise  of  their  roaring  resembles 
ibuBder,  and  the  males  often  fight  de»erate  battles 
with  cMh  other.  While  feeding,  they  are  often 
vsnrrsd  over  a  vast  surfoce ;  but,  when  they  move 
forwafd  in  mass,  they  form  a  dense,  hnpenetraUe 
column,  wliich,  once  foiriy  in  motion,  is  scarcely  to 
be  tamed.  They  swim  large  rivers  neariy  in  the 
aaoie  order  in  which  they  traverse  the  piahis;  and, 
when  flyinr  from  punuit.  It  is  in  vain  for  those  in 
finiot  to  halt  suddenly,  as  the  rearward  throng  dash 
r  Inward,  and  force  their  leaders  on.  The  In- 
iciaws  profit  by  this  habit :  they  lureaherd 
«o  the  vfelBity  of  a  precipice,  and,  setting  the  whole 
•a  rapid  motion,  they  terrify  them,  by  uouting  and 
ccber  attifioes,  to  rush  on  to  their  inevitable  dotruo 
ftjon.  Numerous  tribes  of  Indians  are  almost  wholly 
drpcndcnt  on  these  animals  for  food,  dothing,  tents, 
ntflnsib,  &&  Vast  multitudes  of  bisons  are  slaugh- 
icndaannaUy;  but  it  is  to  be  deeply  remtted,  that 
tte  white  banters  and  traders  are  in  the  nabit  of  de- 
foraying  these  valuable  beasts  in  the  mo 
and  onoaoessary  manner.     It  is  common  Ibr 

\  lo  shoot  bisons,  even  when  they  have  abun- 
*  of  food,  for  the  sake  of  the  tongue  or  hump 
aUme,  or  even  because  the  anhnab  come  so  near  as 
to  prrmnt  a  foir  aim.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
«esHfer«d,  that,  from  all  causes  of  dtaninutkm,  the 
faRaon  shoold  become  lem  numerous  every  year,  and 
rrmove  foither  and  farther  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
The  wefcitnce  always  given  to  the  cows,  which  are 
too  often  shot  while  gravid,  operates  powerfully  in 
tMMiw  the  herds. 

The  skins  of  bisons,  espedaUy  that  of  the  cow, 
drvsard  in  the  Imiian  foshion,  with  the  hair  on,  make 
ftlmirable  drfimoca  agafant  the  cold,  and  may  be 
iflcd  for  blankets,  &c  They  are  called  ^•{^erofot; 


the  term  htfitio  betog  generally,  but  inaocnmtelyy 
applied  to  the  bison.  The  wool  of  the  bison  has  been 
manufoctured  into  hats,  and  has  also  been  employed 
in  making  coarse  doth.  The  time  cannot  be  very 
for  distant,  when  this  species,  like  the  Indian  tribes 
which  hover  near  them,  will  have  passed  away,  and 
the  places  which  know  them  now  shall  know  them 
no  more. 

BnsAoo,  or  BtssAnx,  or  Bissao  ;  an  island  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  near  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  principal  of  the  duster  called  Biuagos,  100  miles 
in  circumforence;  Ion.  U*  lOr  W.;  lat  11«84'  N. 
The  ground  rises  fanperoeptibly  to  the  middle  of  the 
islan£  The  soil  is  cultivated  and  fertile,  abounding 
with  several  sorts  of  trees,  particuiarly  fine  large 
orange  and  mangroves  near  the  shore.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  Portoffuese  and  negroes  intermixed.  The 
isbuid  is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  eight  of  which 
are  governed  by  ofltoers  apoointed  by  the  sovereign, 
each  bearing  the  title  of  king.^There  is  another 
duster  of  islands  of  the  same  name,  Ion.  15«  W.,  lat. 
n«  W  N.,  S55  mUes  south  of  cape  Verd. 

BBSAT,or  BissABT,  Peter;  pn^essor  of  the  canon 
law  in  the  university  of  Bononia,  was  bom  in  Fife, 
in  the  reign  of  James  V.  He  received  taistructions 
in  grammar,  philosophy,  and  the  laws,  at  the  uni- 
versity of  St  Andrews,  and  afterwards  perfected  his 
education  at  that  of  Paris.  Having  then  travelled 
into  Italy,  he  was  honoured  by  the  university  of 
Bononia  wiUi  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and 
shortiy  after  became  professor  of  the  canon  law  in 
that  seminary,  m  which  situation  he  continued  for 
several  years.  Bissat  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  general  accomplishment — a  poet,  an  orator,  and 
a  philosopher;  but  his  forte  lay  in  the  canon  hiw. 
His  various  writings  were  puhliahed  at  Venice  in 
1665,  in  quarto,  under  the  titie,  <*  Patridi  Bissartt 
Opera  Omnia,  vis.  Poemata,  Oretiones,  Lectiones 
Feriales,  et  Liber  de  Irrq^ularitate.**  The  last  of 
these  compositions  was  a  commentary  on  that  part 
of  the  canon  law  which  gives  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  churdi  of  Rome  fiar  excluding  certain  bymen 
from  the  dergy.  Bissat  died  in  the  latter  part  of 
Uie  year  1568. 

Bbbct,  Charles ;  an  ingenious  physician  and  writer 
on  fortification,  was  bom  at  Glenalbert,  near  Dun- 
keid,  in  the  year  1717.  His  fother  was  a  bwyer  of 
some  emhienoe,  and  a  distinguished  LatinisL  After 
a  course  of  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1740,  second  surgeon  of  the  military  hos- 
pital in  Jamaica,  and  mnt  several  years  in  the  West 
India  islands,  and  in  admiral  Vernon's  fleet,  in  order 
to  become  acquahited  with  the  diseases  of  the  torrid 
Bone.  Hav^r,  in  1745,  contracted  ill  health  at 
Greenwich  in  JamaiGa,  be  was  under  the  necessity  of 
resigning  his  situation  as  second  surgeon,  in  order  to 
return  to  Britain.  In  May,  1746,  he  purchased  an 
ensigncy  in  the  42nd  (Highland)  regiment,  so  well 
known  for  a  long  train  of  military  glories,  and  which 
was  then  commanded  by  lord  Jabn  Murray.  By 
this  transition,  his  attention  was  turned  from  the  me* 
dioal  to  the  military  profession,  and  fortification  be- 
came his  fovourite  stody.  Afler  a  fruiUess  descent 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany  in  September,  1748,  and 
passing  a  winter  at  UmeridL  in  Ireland,  the  regiment 
was,  in  the  berinning  of  next  campaign,  brounit  into 
action  at  Sandberg,  near  Hulst,  hi  Dutch  Fbuiden, 
where  one  Dutch  and  two  British  reaiments  suHered 
very  severely.  Here  Dr  Bisset  employed  himself  in 
drawing  a  skctdi  of  the  enemy's  approaches,  and 
some  tuie  after,  fai  another  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  with 
the  permanent  lines,  the  environs,  and  the  enemy's 
first  paralld;  which  were  presented  by  his  cdonel  to 
the  duke  of  Ciunberland,  the  coaunander-inchief. 
The  duke  was  so  much  pleased  with  these  specimens 
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of  Dr  Bteset's  military  knowledge,  tbat  he  oiderod 
liim  to  attend  the  siege  of  Bei^en- op-Zoom,  and  give 
due  attention  daily  to  the  progress  of  both  the  attack 
and  the  defence,  in  order  to  form  a  journal  of  the 
whole  proceedings.  His  journals,  duly  illustrated 
with  plans,  were  daily  delivered  to  lord  John  Mur. 
ray,  who  forwarded  them  every  second  or  third  day, 
to  the  duke,  who  was  then  at  Maestricht,  at  the  heiul 
of  the  allied  army,  observing  the  motions  of  the 
French  army  under  marshal  Saxe.  His  royal  high- 
ness was  pleased  to  express  his  approbation,  by  re- 
commending Dr  Bisset  to  the  duke  of  Montagu,  then 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,  who  honoured  him 
with  a  warrant  as  engineer  extraordinary  to  the  bri- 
gade of  engineers ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  promoted 
to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  army.  At  the  end  ot  the  war, 
being  placed  on  half-pay,  he  had  full  leisure  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  fortification,  and  also  to  visit  the  prin- 
cipal specimens  of  the  art  upon  the  continent.  The 
result  was  his  <<  Essay  on  the  Theory  and  Construc- 
tion of  Fortifications,"  which  appeared  in  1751,  ui 
8vo.  His  attention  being  now  disengaged  fixnn  this 
pursuit,  he  resumed  his  original  profession,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  a  salubrious  air,  which  was  necessary  to 
his  weakly  constitution,  retired  to  practise  at  the 
village  of  Skelton,  in  Cleveland,  Yorkshire,  where 
he  spent  all  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1755,  when 
the  Seven  Years*  War  was  impending,  he  published 
a  '*  Treatise  on  the  Scurvy,  with  remarks  on  the  Cure 
of  Scorbutic  Ulcers,"  which  he  dedicated  to  viscount 
Anson,  and  the  other  lords  of  the  admiralty.  In 
1762,  appeared  his  ^  Essay  on  the  Medical  Constitu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,"  which  he  inscribed  to  his  firiend 
Sir  John  Pringle.  In  1766,  he  published,  at  New- 
castle, a  volume  of  <'  Medical  J^says  and  Observa- 
tions," and  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  deposited, 
in  the  library  of  the  infirmary  at  Leeds,  a  manuscript 
of  medical  observations,  in  octavo,  and  extending  to 
nearly  seven  hundred  pages.  Dr  Bisset  also  presented 
a  manuscript  treatise  on  fortification  to  the  prince  of 
Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.) ;  ^diich  was  deposited 
in  his  royal  highness's  private  library.  These,  with 
a  small  published  treatise  on  naval  tactics,  and  a  few 
political  papers,  constituted  the  whole  of  the  intel- 
lectual exertions  of  this  distinguished  man ;  who  died 
at  Kiiayton,  near  Thirsk,  in  May  1791,  aged  seventy- 
five  years. 

B18SBT,  Robert;  a  native  of  Scotland,  educated  at 
Edinburgh,  for  the  clerical  profession.  He  took  the 
degree  of  LL.D.,  and  became  a  schoolmaster  at 
Chelsea ;  but,  not  succeeding  in  that  occupation,  he 
employed  himself  in  writing  for  the  press.  His  diief 
productions  are,  a  History  of  the  Reign  of  Georse 
III.,  6  vols.  8vo ;  the  Life  of  Edmund  Burke,  2  vols. 
8vo ;  and  an  edition  of  the  Spectator,  with  lives  of 
the  authors,  6  vols.     He  died  in  1805,  aged  46. 

BiTAUBB,  Paul  Jeremiah ;  bom  in  Konigsberec,  in 
Prussia,  1732,  of  French  parents.  He  transited 
Homer  into  French.  In  consequence  of  this  transla' 
tion,  and  the  recommendation  of  d*Alembert,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  academy  at  Berlin.  Fre- 
deric II.,  king  of  Prussia,  favoured  him  much,  and 
allowed  him  to  stay  a  long  time  in  France,  to  finish 
several  translations  from  the  German  into  French. 
Among  bis  translations  is  one  of  Goethe's  Hermann 
and  Dorothea.  Napoleon  conferred  marks  of  fiivour 
on  him.  He  died  in  1808.  His  works  appeared  in 
9  vols.,  Paris,  1804. 

BiTHTNiA  ,*  a  country  in  Asia  Minor,  lying  on  the 
Pontus  Ettxinus,  the  Thradan  Bosphorus  and  the 
Propontis,  and  bounded  on  tiie  south  by  Phryf^  In 
early  times,  it  was  called  Bebryciaj  from  the  Bebry- 
dans,  who  inhabited  it  Before  the  time  of  Cnssus, 
B.  was  an  independent  state,  under  its  own  princes. 
After  the  death  of  Prusias  I.,  in  the  war  against 


Cr»sus,  it  fell  into  the  power  of  I3ie  Ly&m,  B.  C. 
560 ;  into  that  of  the  Peniaiis,  B.  C.  555 ;  aod  mto 
that  of  Alexander,  B.  C.  334.  The  reatanr  of  the 
Bithynian  throne  was  Bias  or  Bas,  a  native  priDO^ 
at  the  court  of  one  of  whose  mooeaeon,  Pnaim  IL, 
Hannibal  took  refuge,  and  where  he  ended  his  life 
by  poison,  183  B.  C.  Nioomedes,  the  laii  kiog  of 
this  race,  bequeathed  his  kingdom  Co  the  Romu, 
76  B.  C.  The  famous  dties  of  Niconedia,  Nitxa, 
and  Heradea,  were  in  B.  In  the  11th  ccnuvy,  R 
was  conquered  by  the  Seljuka.  In  1298,  a  arr 
kingdom  was  founded  there  by  the  OtlODOB  Tisks, 
of  which,  in  1327,  Prusa  was  the  capitaL 

BiTBCH ;  a  dty  in  the  depaitment  of  tlie  Mo«Ue, 
with  2500  inhabitants,  and  a  citadel  on  a  hill ;  briti 
situation  and  the  art  of  Carmontaigne,  ooe  of  Ike 
strongest  places  in  France. 

Bittern.  A  name  commonly  applied  to  eevenl 
species  of  heron ;  ardea,  L.    See  Htrtm. 

BiTVMEN ;  the  name  of  a  iqpecies  in  mincnkigy,  the 
individuals  composing  which  have  acquired  nevcnl 
distinct  names,  from  their  diversity  in  appeniaea. 
This  depends  chiefly  upon  their  state  of  anngatiaB, 
which  forms  an  uninterrupted  series  from  t£e  perfectif 
fluid  to  the  solid  condition. 

Naphtha^  the  most  fluid  variety,  is  nenrly  colav- 
less,  or  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  transparent,  and  enits  a 
peculiar  odour.  It  swims  on  water,  its  spccifle  gia- 
vity  being  from  0*71  to  O-Si.  It  bums  with  a  hinfcli. 
white  flame  and  thick  smoke,  and  leaves  no  nsalae. 
It  consists  of  carbon,  82-20,  and  hydrogtn,  l^-W; 
and,  behig  the  only  fluid  destitute  «if  oxyxen,  &  b 
used  to  preserve  those  new  metals  in,  windl  «e>e 
discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  It  is  fiNmd  in  Peiva,  k 
the  peninsula  of  Apcheron,  upon  the  weston  shope 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  where  it  rises  tfanNig;h  a  nariy 
soil  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and,  htAag  made  In  flow 
through  earthen  tubes,  is  inflamed  for  the  pofpose  ef 
assisting  in  the  prepaiation  of  food.  It  is  osuccted 
by  sinking  pits  several  yards  in  depth,  oto  which 
the  naphuia  flows.  It  is  burned  in  lamps,  by  the 
Persians,  instead  of  oil.  Near  the  Tiliage  of  Aamaa, 
in  the  state  of  Parma,  there  exists  a  sprioir  vtiiA 
yields  this  substance  in  suflBdent  qonnticy  to  iUnao- 
nate  the  city  of  Genoa,  for  which  porpose  it  is  «»- 
ployed.  With  certain  vegetable  oils,  naphtha  is  ad 
to  form  a  good  varnish. 

The  variety /Mfro/hmi  is  much  thicker  than  mA- 
tha,  resembling,  in  consistence,  common  tar.  It  las 
a  strong,  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  bladish  or  rrd- 
dish-brown  colour.  During  corabustion,  H  csEb  a 
thick,  black  smoke,  and  leaves  a  little  irsidae  la  tke 
form  of  a  black  cobL  It  is  more  abundant  than  the 
first  mentioned  variety,  fiom  whidi  it  doca  not  appnr 
to  differ,  except  in  being  more  inspissated.  It  oec««. 
oosingoutofrodts,  in  the  vicinity  of  beds  of  ooai,  «r 
floating  upon  the  surface  of  firings.  In  tfae  Bmomb 
empire,  near  Rainanghong,  is  a  hill  oontaimng  coal, 
hito  which  520  pits  have  been  sunk  far  the  coDecnaa 
of  petroleum ;  and  tluB  annual  product  of  this  anar  0 
400,000  hogsheads.  It  is  used,  by  the  inhahiiaao  of 
that  countiy,  as  a  lamfM)il,  and,  when  minelfd  viih 
earth  or  ashes,  as  fuel.  In  the  United  States^  it  ii 
found  abundantly  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Kcw  Y«vi. 
where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Sraeea  <r  C^ 
nesee  oi7.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  tar,  and  a»  la 
external  application  for  the  remedy  of  ihniiMiit^ 
and  chilblains. 

MaUha  is  a  bitumen,  still  less  fluid  than  petrelean. 
from  wiiich  it  differs  in  no  other  respecC  Its  pra^ 
cipal  locality  is  at  Puy  de  la  Pege,  hi  France,  winv 
it  renders  the  soil  so  viscous,  that  it  adhens  ^txvmti  7 
to  tlie  foot  of  the  traveller.  It  is  also  fbond  in  Prnis 
and  in  the  Harts.  It  is  employed,  like  Car  and  padi. 
on  cables  and  m  chalkhig  vessels:  it  is  ased,  as  «vi 
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M  the  petroleom,  to  protect  iron  from  rusting,  and 
wiaeHmw  ibnns  an  ingredient  in  black  SMding- 
wax. 

EUatie  kUmmen  yields  easily  to  pressure,  is  flexible 
and  elastic.  It  emits  a  strong,  bituminons  odour,  and 
k  about  the  weight  of  water.  On  exposure  to  the 
air,  it  becomes  haid,  and  loses  its  elasticity.  It  takes 
up  the  tnoes  of  crayons  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber,  whence  it  has  obtained 
the  name  of  the  mmeral  caouiehoue.  It  has  hitherto 
been  foood  only  in  the  lead  mines  of  Derbyshire. 

Camfmet  kitumenj  or  asphaliumy  is  of  a  shining 
hladt  ooloor,  solid,  and  brittle,  with  a  conchoidid 
fiacture.  lu  speciAc  gnvity  is  from  1  to  1*6.  Like 
the  Ibrmrr  Tarietles,  it  bums  freely,  and  leaves  but 
iitde  residue.  It  is  found  in  Judea,  in  the  Palatinate, 
fa  Fnuioe,  in  Switaerland,  and  in  laige  deposits  in 
saodsCooe  in  Albania ;  but  no  where  so  largely  as  in 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  where  it  forms  a  lake  three 
mUes  in  drcun^erence,  and  of  a  thickness  unknown. 
A  centle  heat  renders  it  ductile,  and,  when  mixed 
wiUk  grcaae  or  common  nitch,  it  is  used  for  paying 
the  bottoms  of  ships,  ana  is  supposed  to  protect  them 
from  the  teredo  of  the  West  Indian  seas.  The  an- 
oeots  employed  bitumen  in  the  construction  of  their 
buildiDga.  The  bricks  of  whidi  the  wails  of  Babylon 
were  Mitt  were,  according  to  historians,  cemented 
with  hot  bitumen,  which  imparted  to  them  great  so- 
l^lity. 

BtvovjcK  (from  the  German  Uwaeht^ ;  the  name 
giren  to  the  modem  system,  by  which  the  soldiers  in 
•ervioe  lie  In  the  open  air,  without  tents,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  old  system  of  camps  and  cantonments. 
They  remain  dressed,  in  order  to  be  ready,  at  a  mo- 
ment^ warning,  to  take  their  places  in  order  of 
tattle.  Tents  Deing  laid  aside,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  fir  the  sake  of  diminishing  the  baggage  of 
an  anoy,  large  masses  of  troops  are  always  obliged 
to  bivoonck,  even  if  they  are  not  near  the  enemy. 
The  soldier,  however,  is  permitted  to  build  himscdf  a 
hut  of  atnw  or  bcanches,  if  circumstances  allow  it 
Frrqoent  bivouacking  is  very  injurious  to  the  health, 
and  ia  also  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  countries  in 
whidi  it  takes  place. 

Black.    See  Cokmr. 

Black,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  chemist,  bora  at 
Dofdcnox,  of  Scottish  parents,  in  1728,  studied  medi- 
cioe  at  Glaigow.  Dr  Cullen,  his  instructor,  inspired 
him  with  a  taste  for  chemical  studies.  In  1754,  he 
wns  made  doctor  of  medicine,  at  Edinbuigh,  and  de- 
livered an  ioaugurel  dissertation,  De  Humore  aeido  a 
CdU  9rto  H  MagmeM  aiba^  which  exhibits  the  out- 
line of  his  discoveries  relative  to  carbonic  add  and 
the  alkalies.  In  1756,  he  published  his  Experiments 
on  White  Magnesia,  Quicklime,  and  several  other 
Alkaline  Substances,  in  the  2nd  volume  of  the  Eways, 
Physical  and  Litenry,  of  the  Edinbuigh  Society. 
lie  demonstrates  the  existence  of  an  aerial  fluid  in 
these  substances,  which  he  calls  fired  air,  the  pre- 
srttoe  of  which  diminishes  the  corrosive  power  of  the 
alkalies  and  the  calcariou^  earths.  This  discovery 
may  be  considered  as  the  basb  of  all  those  which  have 
imuMrtalised  the  names  of  Cavendish,  Priestley,  La- 
%tiaier,  8cc ,  and  civen  a  new  fom  to  chemistry.  In 
1757,  B.  enriched  this  science  with  his  doctrine  of 
latent  heat,  which  has  led  to  sudi  important  results. 
lo  1T56,  he  was  appointed  professor  ot  medicine  and 
lecturer  on  chemistry  in  the  univereity  at  Glasgow, 
in  the  place  of  Dr  Cullen,  and,  In  1765,  when  Cullen 
Jrft  the  professor's  chair  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  there, 
mlsa,  SQOoecded  by  B.  No  teacher  inspired  his  dis- 
ciples with  such  a  seal  for  study ;  his  lectures,  there- 
f«9ne,  contributed  much  to  make  the  taste  for  chemical 
witftMcm  gcnefal  in  England.  He  died  in  1709,  at  the 
age  of  sevcnty^KMie.    Upon  Lovoisier's  proposal,  the 


academy  of  sciences,  in  Paris,  had  appointed  him  one 
of  its  eight  foreign  memben.  His  habits  were 
simple,  his  diaracter  cold  and  reserved.  Though  of 
eminent  ability  as  a  chemist,  he  injured  himself  by 
his  long  opposition  to  the  reception  of  the  new 
chemical  theory.  At  length,  however,  he  was  con- 
vinced of  its  superior  accuracy,  and  did  justice  to  its 
merits.  There  is  a  paper  of  his  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  1774,  and  another  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  1791.  Two  of 
his  letters  on  chemical  subjects  were  published  by 
Crell  and  Lavoisier,  and  his  Lectures  on  Chemistry, 
in  1803,  in  2  vols,  bj  Robison. 

Black  Forist  (in  German,  Schwanttald) ;  a 
chain  of  moimtains  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  and 
the  kingdom  of  Wurtemb^.  It  runs  almost  paral- 
lel with  the  Rhine,  from  south  to  noith,  often  only 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  distant  from  this  river ; 
is  about  eighty-five  miles  long,  and,  from  east  to  west, 
in  the  souSiero  part,  about  thirty  miles  wide ;  in  the 
northern,  about  eighteen.  The  Danube  rises  in 
these  mountains,  as  well  as  many  other  rivers. 
Those  on  the  west  side  run  into  the  Rhine,  those  on 
the  east  side  into  the  Danube.  The  Black  Forest 
is  rather  a  chain  of  elevated  plains,  than  of  isolated 
peaks.  The  highest  summit,  the  Feldberg,  measures 
4610  German  feet  Except  from  June  to  September, 
these  mountains  are  generally  covered  with  snow, 
and  even  during  this  period  are  not  entirely  free  from 
iL  Among  the  many  valleys  of  this  chain,  the 
Murgthal  »  particulariy  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
scenery.  The  whole  chain  consists  of  primitive 
mountains :  its  skeleton,  throughout,  is  granite ;  its 
higher  points  are  covered  with  sand-stone,  and  other 
layers  of  less  conseouenoe,  and  are  surrounded  by 
heights  composed  or  floeta  rocks.  On  the  western 
side,  at  the  foot,  appears  gneiss.  Porphyry  and  clay- 
slate  are  found  on  several  heights,  as  likewise  silver, 
lead,  copper,  iron,  cobalt,  ana  mineral  waters.  The 
woods  are  abundant,  and  consist  mostly  of  pines  and 
similar  species.  The  raising  of  cattle  is  the  principal 
branch  of  husbandry  carriecT  on  in  this  district  The 
ground  is  not  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  scattered 
over  the  mountains,  live  extremely  feugal,  but  are 
very  industrious.  Their  manner  of  living,  building 
their  houses,  and  cultivating  their  lands,  is  very  pe- 
culiar. Till  tlie  seventeenth  century,  there  was  no 
spirit  of  trade  or  industry  among  them ;  but  the  wars 
of  that  period  developed  it,  and  the  manufactures  of 
glass,  straw  hats,  wooden  clocks,  and  other  wooden 
ware,  are  now  very  important  They  make  annually 
more  than  iBOfJOO  wooden  docks,  the  value  of  which 
amounts  to  over  half  a  million  of  guilders.  Neustadt 
and  Furtwangen  are  the  central  points  of  this  singu- 
lar commerce,  which  embraces  all  Europe,  and  ex- 
tends even  to  America.  Large  numbers  of  these 
clocks  are  sent  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  whence 
they  go  to  South  America.  From  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, and  from  Havre  they  are  exported  to  the 
United  Siate&  Of  late,  the  clocks  have  been  modi 
improved,  and  the  correctness  of  some  of  them,  made 
of  different  woods,  in  order  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  weather,  is  surprising. 

Two  passes  of  the  Bladt  Forest  became  particu- 
larly noted  in  the  time  of  the  French  revolution— the 
Kniebis  and  the  Holle  passes.  The  foraMT,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Murg,  was  taken  in  1796  and  1797  ;  the 
latter  is  famous  for  Moreau's  skilful  retreat  through 
it  in  1796. 

Black  Lkad.    See  Plumbago, 

Black  Rock.    See  Buffalo. 

Black  Ska  ;  with  the  andenU,  known  by  the  name 
of  Poniut  BuximuM  (q.  v.)  ;  a  sea  which  is  situati-d 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Romania  and  Bulgaria,  on  the  north  by  the  Ruuian 
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dominionsr,  on  the  east  by  Mingreliii  and  Gariel,  on 
the  soath  by  Natolia,  being  connected  with  the  Me- 
diterranean by  the  Bosphorus,  and,  by  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorns,  with  the  sea  of  Axoph  (q.  ▼.)»  which  is, 
in  met,  only  a  bay  of  the  Black  sea.  The  area  of  the 
Black  sea  and  the  sea  of  Aioph  amounts  to  about 
297,000  square  miles.  The  water  is  not  so  clear  as 
that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  on  account  of  the 
many  laree  rivers  which  fieUl  into  it,— the  Danube, 
Dniester,  Dnieper,  Don,  and  Cuban,— >being  less  salt, 
freeies  more  readily.  The  tempests  on  this  sea  are 
tremendous,  as  the  land,  which  confines  its  agitated 
waters,  gives  to  them  a  kind  of  whirling  motion.  In 
the  winter,  it  is  so  boisterous,  particularly  near  the 
coast  from  the  Danube  to  the  Crimea,  that  it  is 
scarcely  navigable,  even  by  the  most  experienced 
sailors.  The  chief  current  runs  from  the  sliallow  sea 
of  Aioph,  from  north  to  south,  to  the  Thracian  Bo»- 
phorus  and  the  Hellespont.  The  Black  sea  oontams 
no  islands ;  there  is  one,  however,  in  the  Cinunerian 
Bosphorus.  The  fisheries  in  the  sea  of  Asoph  and 
the  Black  sea  are  not  unimportant,  various  Idnds  of 
valualile  fish,  both  large  and  small,  being  taken ; 
among  others,  several  species  of  sturgeon.  Seines 
are  used,  in  which  60,000  fishes  are  sometimes  caught 
within  six  hours ;  but  there  are  never  many  large 
ones  among  them.  Caviare  (q.  v.)  is  also  made  on 
the  coast,  as  well  as  fish-glue,  fish-oil,  and,  from  the 
spawn  of  the  sea  mullet,  bobEugo ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, only  in  small  quantity.  The  salt  and  smoked 
mackerel  form  an  important  article  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Crimea.  Raoul-Rochette  has  published,*  in 
Paris,  1822,  a  work  on  the  remarlcable  Grecian  an- 
tiquities on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Pontus,  which 
hsa  been  corrected  and  completed  by  the  Russian 
counsellor  Peter  von  Koppen,  Vienna,  1823.  Quite 
recently,  Mr  von  Blaramberg,  director  of  the  museum 
established  at  Odessa  and  at  Kertch,  has  discovered 
many  interesting  remains  in  this  quarter.  See  Cri- 
tnea. 

Blackadder,  John,  a  distinguished  preacher  among 
the  Scottish  covenanters,  was  bom  in  the  year  1615. 
Having  been  duly  licensed  by  the  presbyterian  church, 
then  in  its  highest  purity  and  most  triumphant  domina- 
tion, he  received  a  call,  hi  1652,  to  the  parish-church 
of  Troqueer,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumfries.  In 
1662,  the  episcqxal  form  of  church-government  was 
forced  by  the  restored  house  of  Stuart  upon  a  people 
who  were  generally  repugnant  to  it  Mr  Blackadder, 
so  fiur  from  complying  wiUi  the  new  system,  employed 
himself  for  several  successive  Sundays  in  exposhig 
what  he  considered  its  unlawfulness,  and,  in  his  own 
words,  entered  his  *'  dissent  in  heaven "  aeainst  it. 
He,  and  some  of  his  brethren,  were  cooducted  in 
honourable  captivity  to  the  capital,  where  he  under- 
went some  examinations,  but  was  speedily  released, 
by  the  interest  of  his  friends.  He  was  now,  however, 
obliged  to  demit  his  chaive,  in  fiivour  of  an  episcopal 
incumbent,  and  went  with  his  wife  and  numerous 
fiimily  to  reside  at  Caitloch,  in  the  parish  of  Glencaim, 
a  wilder  and  more  central  part  of  the  stewartry  of 
Kiikcudbright.  Here  he  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  by  the  crowds  which  he  collected  to 
hear  his  occasional  sermons,  and  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  remove.  For  some  years  after  this  period, 
he  appears  to  have  wandered  through  the  country, 
preaching  whenever  he  could  find  a  proper  opportu- 
nity. In  1670,  having  performed  worship  at  a  con- 
venticle near  Dunfeimline,  where  the  people  had 
armed  themselves  for  self-defence,  he  was  siunmoned 
before  the  privy  council,  but  contrived  to  elude  their 
power,  and  when  the  s^rch  was  a  little*shickened;he 
renewed  his  practice  of  itinerant  preaching.  On  one 
occasion,  he  preached  at  Kinkell,  near  St  Andrews : 
tlie  people  flocked  from  the  metropolitan  city  to 


hear  him,  notwithstanding  all  the  iijuBiliuM  uid 
Mrwiiaaitee  of  archbishop  Sharpe.  It  is  aid,  that,  as 
Sharpe  desiring  the  provost  to  send  oot  the  niUtii  lo 
disperse  the  congr^;atian,  he  was  infivnol  tint  it 
was  impo8sible--the  militia  had  gone  tinAf  as  «» 
shippers.  In  1680,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Hdiaad,iad 
settled  his  son  at  Leyden,  as  a  student  of  mMat 
After  spending  several  months  in  Holland,  he  ictm. 
ed  to  Soothim^  and,  in  the  simxeding  year,  «ai  sp- 
prehended,  and  confined  in  the  state  priaon  opa  the 
Bass.  He  remahied  here  Ibr  four  years,  vto  a 
length  his  health  declined  so  mndi,  on  aooomt  of  the 
inaSubrious  nature  ofhis  prison,  that  hisfiicndsBBdr 
mterest  to  procure  his  liboation  imon  tfaepka  tiathe 
must  otherwise  sink  under  his  mallBdy.  ThegoraiK 
ment  at  first  mocked  him  with  a  nroposil  totnorfer 
hun  to  Haddhigton  or  Dunbar  jau,  but  at  length, « 
a  more  earnest  and  better  attested  remoitiiBoe, 
oflered  to  give  him  liberty  to  reside  in  Ediobv^ 
under  a  bond  for  five  thoosand  merka.  Eretlusin- 
der  mercy  could  be  made  available,  be  died  in  te 
islet  prison,  December,  1685,  having  ncaily  cob- 
pleted  his  seventieth  year.  See  Criditoo's  Life  of 
Bhickadder,  1823,  12mo. 

Blackbird  ;  a  trivial  name  applied  to  Urdscf  fi- 
ferent  species,  and  distinct  genera,  bat  properiy  be- 
longing to  aspecies  of  the  genus  ^MiMafiif,  asRanded 
by  prince  C.  L.  Bonaparte,  di  Musinano,  tfaebw 
and  most  accurate  writer  on  omithobgicBl  Doomb' 
ture.  The  true  blackbirds  are  either  of  a  ridi,  |toy 
black,  showing  metallic  reflections,  porple,  or  &Tn> 
ginons;  being  altogether  finee  from  macabtkn. 
The  kinds  improperly  caUed  blackbird,  mdi  as  tfar 
redwmg,  cowiird,  &c,  have  bright  ooloaR,  and  m 
species  of  ietenu  or  trmtpiaL 

All  the  blackbirds  are  gregarioos  and  miptoT. 
diffusing  themselves  in  vast  floi^s,  firaoi  saah  ta 
north ;  retumuig  thence  as  the  cold  srtni  ip- 
proaches.  They  build  their  nests  in  trees,  nddlr. 
and  lay  about  five  eggs.  The  young  are  onlikf  ite 
adult  birds. 

Three  species  of  blackbird  are  known  in  the  Urt 
ed  States ;  among  these,  the  grrat  erwhUacHird\(i 
ffiiyor,  Viel.),  is  the  hurgest,  imd,  as  its  name  ispfaA. 
strongly  resembles,  in  all  respects,  the  nuKWer* 
plunderer  of  our  cornfields.  The  male  ii  aitea 
niches  long,  having  a  moat  glossy  black  pl«"jr - 
the  tail  is  cuneiform,  and,  when  the  wings  arefcUw. 
they  extend  nearly  five  inches  beyond  iL  Tie  fe- 
male is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  whitish  beoestli,  w 
twelve  and  a  fiilf  indies  long.  This  ^Jecles  bfae^ 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  prindpaUy  ««? 
the  sea  coast:  it  also  inhabits  Mexico,  sod  b  «id » 
be  common  in  the  West  Indiea  , 

The  rusty  graJUe,  or  blacHM,  is  iiSatrBdiam 
Its  migrations  extend  from  the  sooth,  irbeie  inro- 
ters,  to  as  far  north  as  within  the  aittic  esw« 
where  it  breeds.  According  to  Pennaot,  they  anwr 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's  hay  aboot  the  b^'V 
of  June,  when  the  gnxmd  is  sdBdenriy  thawd  to 
allow  them  access  to  the  grubs  and  wtnaa,  afoi 
which  they  chiefly  feed.  They  sing  iaely  ootilttj 
have  ceased  laying,  and  when  the  yomigsreifdgw. 
they  again  resume  tJtuar  song.  IWr  "'**J"! 
formed  of  moss  and  grass,  and  placed  in  »«*»J*JJ 
eight  feet  from  the  ground.  TTiey  pass  thw^h  » 
Middle  States  of  America,  on  their  nortbftn  tocr. 
eariy  in  April :  hi  September,  they  coUeet  Sb  «« 
flodks,  to  seek  thefr  winter  quarteis  in  the  sooth^ 

The  mtrple  grakle,  iener  or  eommmt  <»w«'*J**||* 
(0.  vertieoior,  VIel.),  is  the  most  notorioos  of  JJ 
sable  plunderm.  On  their  first  arrifal  hi  the  M«*» 
States  of  America,  from  the  sooth,  whWl  ii  »^ 
UitterpartofMardi,  they  cone  hi  «5|«^  "J*^ 
and  are  most  finequent  in  swamps,  meadow,  aofl  w- 
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ccotly  ploughed  gnmod.  At  this  teafoiif  the^  con- 
■ume  Ml  immeiwp  number  of  deatructiTe  insects,  end, 
if  thtj  oootiniied  to  fe«d  on  such  food,  they  would  be 

\  the  frimer's  chief  benefroton.    Toweids  the 

Ding 


middle  of  April,  they  begin  to  build 
upon  the  tftll  pines  or  oeoBiv  nearest  to  the  Aelds 
whence  they  obtain  their  food.  As  many  as  ten  or 
i&rea  nests  have  been  finind  en  the  same  tree.  The 
■cats  am  about  ftve  inches  in  diameter,  oompoaed,  ex- 
trmally,  of  Umg  stalks  and  knotty  gnss-roots,  and 
are  lioed  with  bone  hair,  &&  The  eggs  are  of  a 
bluich-oliTe  hue,  with  large  spots,  ud  irregular 
strcaJta  of  daik  brown.  The  period  when  the  green 
binde  of  the  young  Indian  com  begins  to  sprout  above 
the  sorfrce  of  the  ground  is  that  in  which  tne  common 
Grow4>lackbifd  oommenoes  its  raTages.  Vast  flocks, 
obattering  and  serraming,  as  if  anticipating  the  plea- 
sures of  the  fieasty  deaoeml  upon  the  soil,  and  pluck 

:  grain  from  its  recess.  In  a  few  hours, 
beholds  Us  fiUr  pn]q>ect  of 
destroyed,  anf  that,  too, 
with  but  litUe  efaanoa  of  his  being  able  to  remedy  the 
rriL  It  is  true  that  the  guns  are  commonly  put  in 
fwqniaition,  and  a  few  Tolleys,  fired  among  thne  fai- 
solcni  thieTes,  destroy  a  small  part  of  their  numbers. 
But  they  only  change  their  place  to  other  parts  of 
Ciie  field,  and  return  ere  long  to  renew  the  assault 
with  Increased  activity.  It  is  not  untU  the  month  of 
November  that  they  begin  to  collect  their  fiorces, 
SMNT  renovated  and  augmented  by  their  young,  to 
eerk  the  genial  climate  of  the  south  tor  the  w&ter. 
If  hen  we  consider  that  a  very  ample  quantity  of  com 
m  psodnoed,  notwithstanding  the  depredations  of 
Iheae  and  other  birds,  and  recollect  the  vast  nnm- 
bcr  «f  insectt  they  consume  before  their  attacks 

inclined  to  agree 
ii,  that  the  service 
tbry  fender  the  cultivator  1^  devouring  the  bisects  is 
q^uin  an  aHeqwte  compensation  for  the  tax  they  levy 
upon  the  grain.  If  we  extend  our  observation  a  little 
lurtber,  and  remark  that  these  birds  destroy  the  in- 
•eeta  betes  they  have  attained  their  perfect  or  breed- 
ing elate,  and  that  a  single  fly  or  bug  is  capable  of 
laying  thousands  of  eggs,  the  magnitude  of  the  bene- 
fit they  oonfor  upon  mankind  may  be  more  accurately 
Nevertheless,  it  is  perfoctiv  right,  that, 
eir  ravages  upon  the  min-fleld,they  should 
off  and  destroyed.    The  exterminatkm  of 

is  as  hnpossible  as  the  wisli  to  eftct  it 
be  ridiculous.  If  such  an  event  could  be 
hronght  about,  we  should  speedily  be  convinced,  that 
Che  anpresM  Author  of  nature  iMd  devised  aU  thfaigs 
in  wmdam,  by  discovering,  that,  without  the  aid  of 
thtsa  eermiagiy  useless  creatures,  the  earth  would 
bo  despoiled  of  ito  vegetaUon,  and  the  habilatkns  of 
from  the  multiplication  of 


of 


upon  the  com  begin,  we  shall  be  i» 
with  the  great  omithdogist,  Wilson,  I 
thry  ren£r  the  cultivator  bf  devouriB 


a  spedeo  of  iatrmM,  caught  on  various 

of  the  American  coast,  especially  in  the  vidnity 

Long  Isfauid,  whence  lame  supplies  are  obtained 

theTi*ew  York  market.    For  the  following  oarU- 

'  ise  coaoemfaig  thia  valuable  article  of  food,  we 

indebced  to  Dr  Mitdieil's  excellent  paper  on  the 


I  of  New  York,  published  fai  the  Tranmctions  of 
the  Utemry  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New  York. 
The  spedie  name  given  by  the  teamed  describer  is 
/..  ieiiiy,  fai  which  DO  has  preserved  the  dceignatkm 
need  by  the  Mohegan  Indsuts  for  this  fish.  The 
rnmimnn  name,  UmS^Uk^  is  bestowed  on  account  of 
Che  caiourof  its  back  and  skies,  which  are  of  a  bluish 
«r  crow-btock ;  the  lipe,  lower  Jaw,  nedL,  and  belly, 
cipeciaUy  in  the  raalee,  are  white.  The  mouth  is  ra- 
ther snmU,  the  lips  skinny  or  fieshy,  and  the  teeth  are 
nboot  twelve  hi  number  bi  each  Jaw,  the  two  front 
•etch  bdng  brgcat*  and  the  rest  of  the  respective 


rows  gradually  decreasing  In  siae.  Within  the  exter- 
nal ranges  are  the  points  of  smaller  teeth,  inserted 
with  raUier  less  rsgularity :  they  are  sharp,  distinct, 
and  covered  by  &  lips.  The  tongue  is  white, 
smooth,  lying  dose,  but  discoverable  by  raising;  tail 
entire,  and  somewhat  convex,  the  middle  rays  being 
somewhat  mora  prominent  than  the  upper  and  lower 
ones;  gill  coven  smooth,  ndther  scaly,  senated, 
nor  rough;  extremities  of  the  pectoral  fins  whitish; 
eyee  rather  small.  The  blackfish  is  plump  in  ap- 
pearance, and  is  much  esteemed  Ibr  the  toble.  It 
varies  in  sise,  from  two  or  three  to  ten  or  twelve 
pounds.  Rocks,  reels,  and  rough  bottoms  of  the  sea, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coasts,  are  the  situations 
most  frequented  by  the  blackfish,  which  appear  to  be 
stationary  uihabitanto  of  the  salt  water,  as  they  do 
not,  like  the  salmon,  herring,  &&,  desert  their 
haunts  to  visit  the  frrsb^water  nven.  These  fish  are 
caugtit  in  abundance  along  the  whde  of  Long 
Ishuid  sound,  Fisher^  Island  sound,  and  in  Narra- 
sansett  bay.  They  are  also  found  hi  the  southern 
Gays  of  Long  Island,  and  on  the  ocean  banks  of  Sandy 
Hook.  They  were  formeriy  carried  overland  from 
New  Port  and  Providence  to  Boston  market,  but  are 
now  caught  in  Masrachusetts  bay  in  suiBcienC  num- 
ben  to  render  such  importation  unnecessary. 

In  catchtaig  UackfiBh,  the  hand  line  is  generally 
used,  though  the  angle  rod  may  often  be  advantage- 
ously employed :  tliey  seise  the  bait  greedily,  at  pro- 
per seasons,  and  pull  strongly,  hi  proportion  to  their 
siae  and  weight.  They  are  eccasknally  taken  in 
seines.  The  bait  commonly  emnloyed  is  the  soft 
dam  (fi^),  the  soldier-crab  or  fiddler  {ocfpoda),  or 
the  large  finny  worm  of  the  salt-water  beadies, 
called  fierfw.  As  the  warmth  of  spring  comes  on, 
the  blackfish  begin  to  aoouire  their  appetite,  which  is 
suspended  during  the  odd  of  winter,  at  which  Ume  a 
membrane  is  found  to  form  over  and  dose  up  the 
vent  They  may  be  caught,  as  above  stated,  until 
the  warm  weather  becomes  well  advanced,  when 
such  an  abundance  of  food  is  to  be  procured  as  to 
render  the  bait  of  the  firiierman  no  longer  a  tempta- 
tion. The  fiowering  of  the  common  dcf^-wood  (eor- 
nmsjhnda)  is  considered  an  Indkatkm  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fishing  season ;  and  where  this  tree  is  not 
to  be  seen,  the  vegetation  of  the  chestnutrtree  is 
regarded  as  a  simibr  taidicatkxL  These  §ah  are 
brought  io  PhlUKldphk  market  in  wagcons,  from 
Long  Branch,  &c.,  bdng  packed  in  fee,  and  frosen  as 
soon  as  caught 

Blacktbiabs'  BaiDos;  one  of  the  six  fine  bridges 
of  London,  over  the  Tlinmes,  built  between  1760  and 
1768,  after  a  design  of  Mr  Robert  Myhie,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £162,840.  A  represenlatkm  of  It  wiU  be 
found  in  plate  XIV.  There  are  dne  arches,  the 
centre  one  being  a  hundred  feet  wide.  The  whde 
length  is  006  foot  Over  each  pier  is  a  recess,  sup- 
porud  by  Ionic  pillars.  The  bridge  is  situated  at 
about  an  equd  distance  from  those  of  Southwark  and 
Waterioo.  Itcommandsa  very  fine  view  of  St  Paul's 
cathedral,  as  weU  as  of  both  sides  of  the  river,  faidod* 
ing  the  tower,  the  monument,  Somenei  house,  West- 
minster abbey,  and  about  thirty  churchco.  The  con- 
stant bustle  on  this  and  the  London  bridge  is  enor- 
mous, and  beyond  any  thfaig  of  the  kind  to  be  met 
with  bi  other  dties.    See  arM^fe. 

Blackovaxd.  This  name  wae  originally  given  to 
the  scullions  and  coal-carrien  bi  great  houses  and 
palaces,  who,  hi  the  Journeys  of  thelamiilet  to  wfafeh 
they  belonged,  usually  rode  bi  the  carts  with  the  pota 
andketdes. 

Blackukk,  Thomas,  a  poet,  remarkable  fin*  bis 
literary  attabunents  under  the  misfortune  of  a  depri- 
vation of  right,  was  bom  at  Annan,  tai  the  county  of 
Dumfries^  fai  17S1.    His  parento,  who  were  nativea 
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of  Cumberbuid,  Idthough  poor  were  industrious  and 
well-informed.  At  the  age  of  six  months,  he  lost  his 
sight  by  the  small-pox;  and,  as  he  grew  up,  his 
£ither,  with  exemplary  industry  and  affection,  endea- 
voured to  lessen  his  calamity  by  reading  to  him  such 
books  as  instructed  or  entertained  htm,  when  he  al- 
ways appeared  to  be  particularly  pleased  with  the 
works  ot  Spencer,  Milton,  Prior,  Pope,  and  Addison. 
Such  was  the  kindness  his  peculiar  situation  and 
gentle  temper  exited,  that  he  was  seldom  without 
some  companion,  who  aided  in  his  singular  course  of 
education,  until  he  had  even  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  tongue.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  he 
began  to  versify,  and  his  performances  at  length  be- 
came the  subject  of  discourse  in  his  neighbourhood. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  be  lost  his  fether,  on  which  he 
was  invited  by  Dr  Stephenson,  a  physician  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  visit  that  metropolis,  in  order  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  the  university.  He  soon  became  a  profi- 
cient in  Latin,  as  also  in  French,  which  he  chiefly 
acquired  by  conversation  with  a  French  lady,  the 
wiie  of  provost  Alexander.  He  also,  in  the  course 
of  nearly  ten  years'  study  at  the  university,  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  the  sciences.  In  1754,  he 
brought  out  an  edition  of  his  poems,  which  gained  him 
the  patronage  of  Mr  Spence,  who  wrote  an  account 
of  his  life,  character,  and  productions ;  and  a  quarto 
edition  of  his  poems  being  soon  afterwards  published 
by  subscription,  a  considerable  sum  was  thereby  raised 
lor  his  benefit.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  theologry,  and,  having  passed  through  the  usual 
course,  was  licensed,  in  1759,  by  the  presbytery  of 
Dumfries.  In  1762,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr 
Johnson,  surgeon,  of  Dumfries ;  a  connexion  which 
proved  to  him  a  source  of  comfort  and  felicity  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  soon  after  appointed 
minister  of  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
earl  of  Selkirk ;  but,  lieing  oppmed  by  his  parish- 
ioners, after  two  years'  contention,  he  resigned  his 
living,  upon  a  moderate  annuity,  and  retired  to  Edin- 
buivh,  where  he  adopted  the  plan  of  receiving  a  few 
stu&nts  of  the  university  as  boarders,  and  of  assisting 
them  in  their  studies  when  desirable.  In  1766,  he 
was  created  D.  D. ;  and,  having  now  taken  a  re- 
spectable station  among  the  literati  of  Scotland,  he 
maintained  it  by  various  publications,  until  his  death, 
July,  1791,  at  the  age  or  seventy.  His  private  cha- 
racter, according  to  tSie  testimony  of  Hume  and  others, 
was  singularly  amiable.  Letters  and  conversation 
were  his  sohice,  to  which  he  joined  the  practice  of 
music  His  poetry  is  eas^ ,  polished,  and  harmonious ; 
and  he  composed  with  oonsiderable  rapidity.  The 
number  of  his  images  from  visual  oMects  will  surprise 
those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  uniform  strain  of  imi- 
tation in  oonmion-place  poetry.  Blacklock  wrote, 
besides  his  poems,  several  prose  works. 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  a  physician  and  poet  of 
notoriety,  if  not  of  eminence,  was  the  son  of  an  attorney 
in  the  county  of  Wilts.  In  166S,  he  entered  the  uni- 
venuty  of  Oxford.  There  he  remained  thirteen 
years,  and,  for  some  time  afterwards,  appears  to  have 
followed  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster.  At  length 
he  turned  his  attention  to  physic.  In  1697,  he  had 
risen  to  so  much  eminence  in  his  profession,  as  to  be 
appouited  physician  to  king  William,  who  knighted 
him.  The  preceding  year,  he  had  made  himself 
known,  as  a  poet,  by  Uie  publication  of  his  heroic 
poem  of  Prince  Arthur,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
King  Arthur;  and,  in  1700,  he  published  a  para- 
phrase of  the  book  of  Job,  in  folio ;  as  also  a  poem 
entitled  a  Satire  on  Wit,  being  an  attempt  to  retort 
on  the  wits  by  whom  he  had  been  very  successfully 
assailed.  By  the  strictness  of  his  whiggish  principles, 
he  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  tory  junto, 
composed  of  Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and  others ; 


while  something  solemn  in  the  complexion  of  his  r^ 
ligion  and  morality,  added  to  the  real  abasdity  of 
starting  epic  after  epic  in  quick  mocesnon,  iomn-d 
the  raillery  of  all  those  to  whom  his  gmvity,  pov- 
veranoe,  and  mediocrity  afibided  so  much  sob^ecl  for 
ridicule.  This  worthy  man  and  middling  poK  b^ 
came  the  common  butt  of  his  day,  and  for  almost  two 
generations,  for  Pope  took  up  the  qoairel  mhrh 
Dryden  liegan.  The  work  which  pioaaoed  him  tike 
greatest  reputation  was  the  Creation,  a  poem  in  srvm 
books,  which  went  tlmnigh  several  editkms,  and  W3» 
greatly  applauded,  but  is,  ffenerally  speaking',  vny 
tamely  elatiorate.  In  1721,  he  pubihhcd  a  New  Ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  of  David,  which,  although  ncDo- 
mended  by  authority,  has  never  been  adopted.  He 
died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1729,  lenving  befa'nd 
him  the  character  of  a  pious,  well-memning,  and  rr- 
spectable  man  of  limited  genius  and  little  taste.  Be. 
sides  the  epics  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  EIna,  la 
ten  books  ;  the  Redeemer,  in  six  books ;  Kinr  Alfrrd. 
in  twelve  books,  &c.  He  also  composed  a  UoCary  t€ 
the  Conspuacy  against  King  William  II L,  and  sevml 
medical  and  theological  treatises,  especially  against 
the  Arians,  all  ot  which  have  quietly  rencfafd 
oblivion.  As  a  physician,  he  was  a  sCmaoas  of- 
poser  of  the  new  system  of  inocuhitian  far  the  saanil 
pox. 

Blackstons,  Sir  William,  knight  and  LL.  B^  a 
celebrated  Ei^lish  lawyer,  and  the  most  popnUr 
writer  on  the  mws  and  constitutioo  of  his  ooimcn. 
was  bom  in  London,  in  1723.  He  was  the  third  »«»*i 
of  Mr  Charles  Bhickstone,  a  silk-meroer,  bat,  ht*t*g 
left  an  orphan,  was  brought  op  by  bis  nmnru 
unde,  Mr  Thomas  Bigg,  sui|;eon,  from  wfaow  k  ni- 
ness  he  received  an  education,  which  the  narrow  ci^ 
cumstances  of  his  father  could  scarcely  have  suppiifd. 
He  was  educated  on  the  foundation  of  the  chanrr- 
house,  whence,  in  1738,  he  was  removed  to  Pembroke 
ooUeg^,  Oxford.  He  was  much  distingnished,  bait:  n 
school  and  at  the  university,  and  at  an  early  age  om- 
piled  a  work  for  his  own  use,  entitled  the  ^emems 
of  Architecture,  whkdi  has  been  modi  pnuKd. 
Having  diosen  the  profession  of  the  lav,  he  was  a 
due  time  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  on  tt  K 
occasion  published  the  admired  verses,  called  thr 
Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his  Muse,  which  appeared  m 
Dodsley*s  Miscellany.  In  1743,  he  was  deeted  M- 
low  of  All  Souls'  college,  Oxon.,  and,  in  1746,  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  the  pn^ctaoeof  law. 
Being  deficient  m  elocution,  and  not  ponwiand  of  the 


popular  talents  of  an  advocate,  hk  utugiejs  was 
slow.  Having  attended  the  courts  of  law  at  Wect- 
minster  for  seven  years,  without  success,  be  detrr- 
mined  to  quit  the  practice  of  his  profesrion,  and  re- 
tire to  his  fellowship  at  Oxford.  The  syMn  c^ 
education  in  the  English  univervtics  sopplyii^  bo 
provision  for  teaching  the  laws  and  oonstitntion  oi  the 
country,  B.  undertook  to  remedy  this  delect,  by  a 
course  of  lectures  on  that  imooitant  suMeot ;  and  ifar 
maimer  in  which  he  executed  the  task  has  omfarvd 
a  lasting  distinction  on  Oxford.  His  irst  cowse  was 
delivered  in  1753,  and  was  repeated  for  a  serves  of 
yeara  with  increasing  effect  and  reputation.  These 
lectures  doubtless  suggested  to  Mr  Vintr  the  kka  of 
founding,  by  his  will,  a  liberal  establishment  in  the 
university  of  Oxford  for  the  study  of  the  eonnen 
law ;  and  B.  was,  with  creat  propriety,  chosen  the 
fint  Vinerian  professor.  His  engagements  st  Oxford 
did  not  prevent  his  occasional  pra&oe  as  a  provincial 
barrister,  and,  hi  1754,  being  engaged  as  oooasei  ia 
a  contested  election  for  the  county  of  Oxford*  he  ms 
led  into  considerations  on  the  elective  6miKhiRp, 
which  produced  his  work  entitled  CansSderatioos  en 
Copyholds.  In  this  treatise  he  denied  the  richt  «f 
copyholders  to  vote  as  freeholders ;  which  led  tx*  4 
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dtclvalory  act  oPpfirllament  in  establishment  of  that 
lurrovr  doctrine.  In  1759,  he  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Great  Charter  and  Charter  of  ttie  Forest, 
with  an  historical  pre£fice  ;  and,  durinr  the  same  year, 
the  reputation  which  he  had  obtainea  bj  his  lectures 
induced  him  to  resume  his  attendance  at  Westminster 
hall,  when  business  and  the  honours  of  his  profession 
soon  crowded  in  upon  him.  In  1761,  he  was  elected 
M.  P.  for  Hindoo,  made  king's  counsel  and  solicitor- 
irenerai  to  the  aueen.  About  tliis  time,  he  also  mar- 
ried, and,  thereoy  losing  hb  fellowship,  was  appoint- 
rd  principal  of  New  Inn  hall ;  which  oflke,  with  the 
Vinerian  professorship,  he  resigned  the  next  year. 
In  1763,  he  also  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England ;  a  work  of 
gTfAter  merit  than  any  which  had  yet  appeared  on 
Uie  tubject.  In  this  celebrated  production,  the 
author  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  humble  duty 
€f  an  expositor,  but  aspires  to  the  higher  character 
of  a  philosophical  writer  on  jurisprudence ;  and,  hav- 
ing been  preceded  by  no  authors  in  the  same  line, 
his  manner  of  accomplishing  his  task  is  entitled  to 
great  praise.  It  must  not,  nowever,  be  regarded  as 
a  philosophical  investigation  into  the  grounds  and 
merits  of  the  English  laws  and  constitution,  so  much 
as  an  elegant  exposition  and  defence  of  an  existing 
system.  Whatever  he  found  instituted,  it  was  his 
purpose  to  support  and  eulogise ;  and  consequently 
we  are  rather  inade  acquaint^  with  the  **  lecal  rea- 
sons **  of  what  is  established,  than  instructed  in  the 
grneral  principles  of  national  legislation.  This 
mode  of  treating  the  subject  may  be,  in  some  degree, 
ifiirfal,  by  conveying  a  due  notion  of  the  grounds 
oo  which  government  and  usage  have  proceeded, 
but,  of  course,  will  do  little  to  advance  the  mind 
of  a  nation,  and  often  a  great  deal  to  nurture 
pn-jodices  and  impede  amelioration.  Notwithstand- 
ing some  passages  against  standing  armies,  and 
in  exposition  of  the  progress  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  B.  b  uniformly  the  advocate  of  prerogative, 
and  very  confined  in  his  notions  of  toleration. 
Ijn  the  latter  ground,  he  was  involved,  on  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Commentaries,  in  a  controversy  with 
Priestley ;  and,  some  years  afterwards,  his  political 
principles  were  assailed,  with  much  acuteness,  in  a 
publkatioo  entitled  a  Fragment  on  Government,  now 
known  to  be  the  work  of  Mr  Jeremy  Bentham.  In 
the  debates  which  took  place  on  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion, in  rehition  to  the  re-eligibility  of  an  expelled 
nrmber,  he  was  led  to  language  hi  parliament, 
•cr>insi  the  tenor  of  which  Mr  James  Grenville,  with 
gmt  adroitness,  quoted  his  own  book,  and  he  was 
al<o  warmly  attacked  for  the  same  inconsistency  by 
J  onios.  The  real  merit  and  talents  of  B.,  backed  by 
political  tendencies,  which  are  generally  fiivourable 
to  advancement,  now  made  him  an  obiHTt  of  minis- 
terial fevoor,  and  he  was  offered  the  post  of  solicitor- 
ernenl,  in  1770,  and,  declining  it,  was  made  one  of 
the  iostioes  of  common  pleas,  which  station  he  held 
omu  bis  death,  in  February,  1780,  In  his  57th  year. 
The  private  character  of  B.  was  exceedingly  mild, 
bmevolent,  and  amiable ;  and  he  was  a  most  active 
and  Intelligent  man  of  business,  in  which,  indeed,  he 
ail  his  life  delipditcd.  He  left  in  MS.  two  volumes 
of  reports,  whicn  have  been  published  since  his  death, 
and  are  deemed  inadequate  to  his  reputation. 

BuhcxsTotta  Canal,  in  America,  leads  from  Provi- 
dence, in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  to  Worcester,  in 
Ma^rachosetts.  It  is  45  miles  in  length,  and  follows, 
in  the  grmtest  part  of  its  course,  the  valley  of  the 
Blackstone  or  Pawtucket  river,  from  which  it  is  sup- 
plied with  water.  The  fill  I  from  the  summit,  at 
M'oraester,  to  tide-water  at  Providence,  is  451  feet 
Three  are  forty-eight  locks,  which  are  built  of  ham- 
mrrrd  scone,  laid  in  water  lime,  each  eighty  feet 


long  and  ten  feet  wide.  The  canal  is  thirty-four  fret 
wide  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  eighteen  feet  at  tlie 
bottom,  and  four  feet  deep.  It  was  built  by  an  in- 
corporated company,  under  charten  from  the  legis- 
latures of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  at  a  cost 
of  about  600,000  dollars.  It  was  finished  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1828. 

Blackwbll,  Alexander  and  Elisabeth,  husband  and 
wife,  were  both  natives  of  Aberdeen.  Having  mar- 
ried clandestinely,  they  eloped  to  London,  where  the 
husband's  first  employment  was  that  of  corrector  of 
the  press  to  Mr  Wilkins,  an  eminent  printer.  Aftei^ 
wards,  he  was  enabled  to  set  up  as  a  printer  on  his 
own  account,  and  for  this  purpose  he  occupied  a  huge 
house  in  the  Strand.  But  he  did  not  long  pursue  tliis 
business  before  an  action  was  brought  against  him 
for  not  having  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  iL 
The  unsuccessful  defence  of  this  action  ruined  him, 
and  one  of  his  creditors  threw  him  into  jaiL  In  this 
emerarency  the  good  genius  of  his  wife  came  to  his 
relief  She  happened  to  possess  a  taste  for  drawing 
flowen ;  and  the  acknowledged  vrant  of  a  good  her- 
bal at  that  time  (1735),  occurred  to  her  as  affording 
the  means  of  exerting  this  gifl  in  a  useful  way.  She 
accordingly  hired  a  house  near  the  botanic  garden  at 
Chelsea,  where  she  had  an  opportunity  of  receiving 
the  necessary  fiowers  and  plants  in  a  fresh  state,  as 
she  wanted  them ;  and  not  only  made  drawings  of 
the  flowers,  but  also  engraved  them  on  copper,  and 
coloured  the  prints  with  her  own  hands.  Her  hus- 
band lent  all  the  aid  in  his  power,  by  attaching  the 
Latin  names  of  the  plants,  together  with  a  short  ac- 
count of  their  principal  characters  and  uses,  chiefly 
taken,  by  permission,  finom  Miller's  **  Botanicum  Of- 
ficinale." The  first  volume  of  the  work  appeared  in 
1737,  in  laige  folio,  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  plates,  each  of  which  is  occupied  by  one  distinct 
flower  or  phut  The  second  volume,  completing  tlie 
number  of  phites  to  ft^e  hundred,  appeared  in  1739. 
The  drawings  are  in  general  faithful;  the  style  of 
the  engravings,  though  hardy  is  fully  on  a  level  with 
the  prevailing  engravings  of  the  age ;  and,  as  a  piece 
of  labour,  executed,  it  would  appear,  in  the  space  of 
four  yean,  by  the  hands  of  one  woman,  the  whole 
work  is  entitled  alike  to  our  wonder  and  admiration. 
While  Mn  Blackwell  was  proceeding  in  her  task, 
she  attracted  the  attention  of  many  persons  of  emi- 
nent rank  and  character,  and  alito  a  great  number  of 
scientific  persons,  who  visited  her  at  Chelsea,  and 
afforded  her  many  marks  of  kindness.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  volume,  she  was  permitted  in  per- 
son to  present  a  copy  to  the  college  of  physicians, 
who  acknowledged  her  extraordinary  merit  by  a 
handsome  present,  as  well  as  a  testimonial,  under  the 
hands  of  the  president  and  censors  of  the  institution, 
charMSterising  her  work  as  **  most  useful,**  and  re- 
commending it  to  the  public  It  seems  to  have  been 
at  this  period  of  her  labours,  that,  besides  supporting 
her  family  by  her  own  exertions,  she  was  enabled  to 
release  her  husband  from  confinement 

Blackwell,  after  his  release,  lived  for  some  time  at 
Chelsea  with  his  wife.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
by  the  duke  of  Cliandos  in  superintending  some 
agricultural  operations  at  Cannons.  His  work  on 
agriculture,  which  was  published  at  this  time,  re- 
commended him  to  the  attention  of  a  still  higher 
patronage— the  Swedish  ambassador,  who,  having 
transmitted  a  copy  to  his  court,  was  directed  to  en- 
gage the  author,  if  possible,  to  go  to  Stockholm. 
Blackwell  accepted  Uiis  engagement,  and  sailed  for 
tlie  Swedish  capital,  leaving  his  wife  and  one  child  in 
England,  with  a  promise  tint  he  would  soon  send  for 
them.  He  was  received  in  the  kindest  manner  at 
ihe  court  of  Stockholm,  was  lodged  hi  the  house  of 
the  prime  minister,  and  was  allowed  a  pension.   The 
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bis  own  children 

'^  tiie  impos- 
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.iinand- 

)t'arer  of 

jiinouDcuig 

himself  emi- 

cunduct  when 

(ditermnean,  hy 

,  a  French  eighty- 

o  Sir  Henry,  after  a 

>L>quenUy  commanded 

on  the  Mediterranean 

a  baronet  of  the  United 

y  when  prince  regent,  on  the 

4  the  royal  barge  on  the  visit 

^iis  to  Portsmouth,  in  July,  1814. 

jm  of  the  bettchamber  to  William 

if  Clarence,  and  he  retained  his  place 

ousehold,  to  the  period  of  his  demise. 

..  14, 1832,  in  his  sixty-second  year. 

Auuo;   a  post-town    in  Prince  George's 

.vlaryland,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Po- 

.  six  miles  N.  E.  Washington ;  Ion.  7G«  57'  W. ; 

*^*  Sff  N.    It  contains  about  a  hundred  houses. 

battle  was  fought  here,  August  24, 1814,  between 

Uie  BriiiiJi  and  Americans,  in  which  the  latter  were 

df/eated.    This  success  of  the  British  led  the  way  to 

^  cooqnnt  and  burning  of  Washington. 

Buti,  Hugh,  1>.  D.,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine 
ami  cultivator  oi  polite  literature,  was  bom  at  Edin- 
^'^"^  April  7, 1718,  and  commenced  his  academic 
^^^^^^  at  the  university  there,  in  1 7.W.  An  essay,  ni^< 
^  MA«f,  that  is,  upon  the  BeauH/vi,  written  by  him 
vhfn  a  student  of  logic  in  the  usual  course  of  acade- 
■oitai  exercises,  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the 
Hxice  of  professor  Stevenson,  and,  with  circumstances 
^'"^^'Wible  to  the  author,  was  appointed  to  be  read 
npablic  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session.  This  mark 
t  di^Uoctioo,  which  occurred  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
'=>^  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind ;  and  the  essay 
'ftit*  merited  it,  he  ever  after  recollected  with  par- 
^  aAKtion,  and  preserved  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
'^ftrstcamest  of  his  fame. 
In  1739,  on  taking  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
•  printed  his  thesis,  De  FundamenHi  ei  Obiigatkme 
*P*  Hatwrmy  which  oxitains  a  brief  outline  of  these 
'nJ  principles  afterwards  developed  in  his  sermons, 
^  diiplap  tlie  first  dawnings  of  that  virtuous  sensi- 
l<t7,  D7  which  be  was  at  all  periods  of  his  public  life  so 
^r  distingnlsfaed.  On  the  21st  of  OcL,  1741,  he 
^  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
■'1^  sod  soon  be^^an.  In  the  usual  manner,  to  ex- 
^t  himself  occasionallj  In  the  pulpit  Heretofore, 
e  only  popular  style  oc  preaching  in  Scotland  was 
>t  of  the  ftig/L/l^inf  party,  whidt  consisted  chiefly 
an  hnptssioied  adorvas  to  the  devotional  feelings 


of  the  audience.  The  moderate  party,  who  were,  of 
course,  less  popular,  had  neither  lost  the  practice  of 
indulging  in  tedious  theological  disquisitions,  nor  ac- 
quired ttiat  of  expatiating  on  the  morel  duties.  The 
sermons  of  tliis  young  licentiate,  which  presented 

"nd  practical  doctrines,  in  a  style  of  hinguage  al- 
■' known  in  Scotland,  struck  the  minds  of  the 
something  quite  new.  In  the  course  of 
nths,  his  fiune  had  travelled  fiur  beyond 
•  it  his  native  city.  A  sermon  whidi  he 
•M  tlie  West  Choich,  produced  an  extra- 
impression,  and  was  spoken  of  in  humbly 
.i)le  terms  to  the  eari  of  Leven.  His  lonChip 
•  liagly  presented  the  preacher  to  the  parish 
icU  of  Colessie  in  Fife,  which  happened  to  be 

vn  vacant  He  vras  ordained  to  this  charge,  Sept 
i'Sf  1742,  but  was  not  long  permitted  to  kbour  in  so 
confined  a  scene.  In  a  few  months,  he  was  brought 
forward  by  his  friends  as  candidate  for  the  second 
charge  of  the  church  of  Canongate,  which  may  almost 
be  considered  a  metropolitan  fidtuation.  In  the 
popular  election  which  followed,  he  was  successful 
against  a  very  formidable  competitor,  Mr  Robert 
Walker,  then  a  favourite  preacher.  He  was  induct- 
ed to  this  charge,  July  14, 1743,  ^en  he  had  little 
more  than  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year.  During 
the  eleven  yean  which  he  spent  in  the  Canonirate, 
his  sermons  attracted  large  audiences  from  the  ac^oin- 
ing  city,  and  were  alike  admired  for  their  eloquence 
aira  piety. 

In  1754,  he  was  called  by  the  town  council  of 
Edinburgh  to  accept  of  one  of  the  city  charges,  that 
of  Lady  Ye$ter*s  church,  and  in  1758,  he  was  pro- 
moted by  the  same  bodv  to  the  highest  situation  at- 
tainable by  a  Scottish  clergyman,  one  of  the  diarges 
of  the  High  church. 

In  1759,  he  commenced,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  university,  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  literary  composition.  His  most  lealous 
friends  to  this  undertaking  were  David  Hume  and  lord 
Kames,  the  latter  of  whom  had  devoted  mudi  atten* 
tion  to  the  subject  The  approbation  bestowed  upon 
the  lectures  was  so  very  hiffh,and  their  fame  became 
so  j^ienerally  diffused,  that  Sie  town  council  resolved 
to  mstitute  a  rhetorical  dass  in  the  university,  under 
his  direction ;  and,  in  1762,  this  professorship  was 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  crown,  with  a  salary 
of  seventy  pounds  a  year.  Dr  B.  continued  to  deli- 
ver his  lectures  annually  till  1783,  when  he  published 
them  for  the  more  extensive  benefit  of  mankind. 
They  are  not  by  any  means,  nor  were  they  ever  pre- 
tended to  be,  a  profound  or  original  exposition  of  the 
laws  of  the  belles  lettres.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  be  a  compihition  from  many  different  sources,  and 
only  desired  to  form  a  simple  and  intelligible  code 
for  the  ustruction  of  youth  hi  this  deputment  of 
knowledge.  Regarded  in  thio  lig^t,  they  are  entitled 
to  very  high  praise,  which  has  acoindingly  been  li- 
berally bestowed  by  the  public  These  lectures 
iiave  been  repeatedly  printed,  uid  still  remain  an 
indispensable  monitor  in  the  study  of  every  British 
scholar. 

Dr  Blair  had,  in  common  with  his  friend,  John 
Home,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  exertions  of  Mac- 
pherson,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Highland  traditionary 
poetry,  and,  in  1763,  relying  without  suspicion  upon 
the  faith  of  the  collector,  he  prefixed  to  the  *'  Poems 
of  Ossian  **  a  dissertation,  pointing  out  the  beauties 
of  those  compositions.  The  labour  must,  of  course, 
be  now  pronounced,  in  a  great  measure,  useless ;  but 
nevertheless  it  remains  a  conspicuous  montunent  of 
the  taste  of  DrB. 

It  was  not  till  1777,  that  he  could  be  prevaUed 
upon  to  offer  to  the  worid  any  of  those  sermons  with 
which  he  had  so  long  delighted  a  private  congrega- 
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king  of  Sweden  happening  soon  after  to  be  taken 
doneenNisly  ill,  Blackwell  was  permitted  to  preecribe 
for  Eim,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  effect  a  cure. 
He  was  oonaequently  appointed  one  of  the  king's 
physicians,  and  styled  doctor,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  ever  took  a  degree  in  medicine.  While 
^j<7hi^  all  this  good  fortune,  he  was  not  forgetful 
of  his  ^e,  but  sent  her  seveml  sums  of  money,  and 
she  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  join  him  at  Stock- 
holm, when  all  his  prospects,  and  life  itself  were 
overwhelmed  at  one  blow.  Being  a  fervent  admirer 
of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  accustomed  to 
all  the  fireedom  of  speech  which  is  so  harmlessly  per- 
mitted in  Britain,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  not 
very  readily  accommodate  himself  to  that  prudence 
of  the  tongue  which  is  demanded  from  the  subjects 
of  an  arbitrary  monarchy.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that 
he  was  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  being  connected 
with  a  plot,  which  had  been  formed  by  one  count 
Tessin,  for  overturning  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, and  altering  the  line  of  succession.  Being  put 
to  the  torture,  he  is  alleged  to  have  confessed  a  con- 
cern in  this  conspiracy.  Every  reader,  however,  wUl 
acknowledge,  that  confessions  under  the  torture  form 
historical  ftocuments  of  a  very  questionable  nature. 
Bebig  tried  for  his  supposed  oience  before  a  royal 
commission,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  broken  alive  on 
the  wheel,  and  put  to  the  death  of  a  traitor.  In  the 
course  of  his  trial,  some  imputations  were  thrown 
upon  his  Britannic  majesty,  for  which,  in  coniuncttan 
with  other  ciicnmstanoes,  the  British  ambassador  was 
recalled  fixim  Stockholm.  The  unfortunate  Black- 
well  was  executed,  July  29th,  1747,  but  not,  it  would 
appear,  with  the  tortures  assigned  by  his  sentence. 
On  the  scaflbld,  he  protested  to  the  people  his  entire 
innocence  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  and,  as 
the  best  proof  of  what  he  stated,  pointed  out  his  utter 
want  of  all  motive  for  engaging  m  an  attempt  against 
the  government  He  pmyed  with  great  devotion, 
but  happening  to  lay  his  head  wrong  upon  the  block, 
he  remarked  good>humouredly,  that,  as  this  was  his 
first  experiment,  no  wonder  he  required  a  little  in- 
struction. The  date  of  Mrs  Blackwell's  death  is  not 
ascertained.  Her  work  was  afterwards  re-published 
on  the  continent. 

Blackwbj.,  Thomas;  a  learned  writer  of  the 
eMteenth  century,  was  brother  of  Alexander,  notic- 
ed above,  and  boni  at  Aberdeen,  August  4,  1701. 
After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
gnunnuir  school  of  his  native  city,  he  entered  his 
academical  course  at  the  Marischal  college,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  in  1718.  A  separate  pro. 
fessorshtp  of  Greek  had  not  existed  in  this  seminary 
previous  to  1700.  Blackwell,  having  turned  his  at- 
tention to  Greek,  was  honoured,  in  1783,  when  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  with  a  crown  appointment 
to  this  chair.  He  entered  upon  the  disdiarge  of  the 
duties  of  his  oflice  with  the  uunost  ardour.  It  per- 
fectly suited  his  inclination  and  habits.  He  was  an 
entliusiastic  admirer  of  the  langimge  and  literature  of 
Greece,  and  the  whole  bent  oftiis  studies  was  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  polite  learning. 
Dr  Blackwell  fimt  appeared  before  the  public,  as  an 
author,  in  1737.  His  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Homer  was  published  at  Londoo  during  the 
couHne  of  that  year,  but  without  his  name.  A  second 
editiOta  of  the  work  appeared  in  1746,  and  shortly 
after,  «  Proofe  of  the  Inquiry  into  Homer's  Life  and 
Writings."  These  prooft  chiefly  consisted  of  a  trans. 
latton  of  the  Greek,  Utin,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
French  notes  subfoined  to  the  original  work.  The 
/fif  Mtry  contains  a  great  deal  of  research,  as  well  as 
a  display  of  miscellaneous  learnfaig.  In  1748,  he 
-uWished  anonymously, «  Letters  concerning  Mytho- 

—  "    In  the  couTM  of  the  same  year,  he  was  ad^ 
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vanoed  to  be  principal  of  bis  eoUe«e.  In  1760,  he 
opened  a  class  for  tne  instruction  of  the  stndotfs  in 
ancient  history,  geography,  and  ohrooology.  Pre- 
lections on  these  nranches  of  education,  he  thooghi 
necessary  to  render  more  perfect  the  courM  at  Ma- 
rischal ooll<M;e.  He,  therefore,  himself  mdcftook 
the  task.  The  design  of  his  opening  this  dasa  evi- 
dently  was  to  pave  ue  way  for  the  introductaoo  of  & 
new  plan  of  teaching  into  Marisdnl  college,  which, 
aooonlingly,  he  soon  after  aooomplisfaecL  At  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  1752,  pablic  notaoe  was 
given  that  "  the  principal,  professors,  and  vmaUn, 
having  long  had  under  their  Gooadcratioa  the  prarwt 
method  of  academical  education,  the  plan  of  which, 
oriffinally  introduced  by  the  scholastic  divines  in  the 
dancest  times,  is  more  calculated  for  dispotca  and 
wrangling  than  to  fit  men  for  the  duties  of  life,  these- 
fore  have  resolved  to  introduce  a  new  order  in  teach- 
ing the  sciences."  The  order  which  was  then  adopt- 
ed, is  what  still  continues  in  force  in  that  univctsity. 
Three  years  afterwards,  when  the  new  plan  had  been 
put  to  Uie  trial  for  as  many  sessions,  the  foculty  of 
the  college  ordered  an  account  of  the  plan  of  edaca- 
tion  whidi  was  followed  to  be  printed.  This  formed 
a  pamphlet  of  thirtv-five  pages.  Itoondndesthas:— 
**  They  have  already  begun  to  experience  the  pnblic 
approbation  by  the  increase  of  the  number  oi  their 
students."  So  that  he  had  the  agreeable  plcMore  of 
witnessing  the  success  of  the  plan  he  had  prapoKiL 
In  1752,  he  took  the  degree  M  doctor  of  bws,  and 
in  the  subsequent  year,  was  oublishcd,  in  quarto,  the 
first  volume  of  *<  Memoirs  ot  the  Court  of  Angv^oi.** 
A  second  volume  a|^)cared  in  1765^  and  a  tbiid, 
whkdi  was  posthumous,  and  left  unfinished  by  the 
author,  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  John  Mills, 
E^.,  and  published  in  1764.  Dr  Blackwell  died,  at 
Edinburgh,  upon  the  6th  of  Mardi,  1767. 

Blackwood,  Adam ;  a  learned  writer  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  bom  at  Dunfermline,  in  1539. 
Scothind,  during  his  youth,  was  undergoing  the  ag»- 
nies  of  the  reformation.    He,  therefore,  ioond  it  i 


proper  sphere  for  his  education ;  and  went  to  Paris, 
where,  by  the  liberality  of  his  yoothfiil  sovereigB, 
queen  Mary,  then  residing  at  the  court  of  PtenQe^  ht 
was  enabled  to  complete  his  studies,  and  to  pp 
through  a  oourse  of  civil  law  at  the  univcnity  d 
Toulouse.  Havinff  now  acquired  some  refMstation 
for  learnfaig  and  talent,  he  was  patronised  by  Jaaws 
Beaton,  the  expatriated  ardibishop  of  Glaavvv,  who 
recommended  him  very  warmly  to  queen  Mary  and 
her  husband,  the  dauphbi,  by  whose  infiuenee  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  pariiament  of  Poitien,  and 
afterward  appointed  to  be  profesaor  of  avii  Inw  at 
that  court. 

Poitien  was  henceforth  the  constant  waidcnce  of 
Blackwood,  and  the  scene  of  all  Ills  literary  exeftioMk 
His  first  work  was  one  entitled,  ''  De  Vinonlo  Reli- 
gionis  et  Imperii,  Libri  Duo,"  Paris,  1575,  to  which 
a  third  book  was  added  in  1612.  His  next  work  was 
enUtled,  *<  ApoloMna  pro  Regibos,"  and  profemed  to 
be  an  answer  to  George  Buchanan's  wont,  ^  De  Jure 
Regni  apud  Scotos."  He  next  published,  in  FtvMh, 
an  account  of  the  death  of  his  benefoctrrs,  qoera 
Mary,  under  the  title,  ^  Blartyre  de  Maria  Staart. 
Reyne  d'Esoosse,"  Antwerp,  8vo,  1588.  At  the  end 
of  the  volume,  is  a  collection  of  poems  in  Lalia, 
French,  and  Italian,  upon  Mary  and  Flirahedi;  is 
which  the  former  princess  is  prated  for  every  excel- 
lence, uliile  her  murderess  is  cfaaraeteriaed  by  every 
epithet  expressive  of  Uidignation  and  hate,  la  IfiSS. 
he  publidied  a  manual  of  devotions  wider  Om  tide, 
<<  Sanetarum  precationum  proemia,"  which  he  def- 
eated to  his  venerable  patron,  the  archhishiip  of  Glas- 
cow.  The  cause  of  his  writing  this  hook  waa,  that 
by  reading  much  at  night  he  nid  ao  wvaktaed  hh 
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eyfs,  as  to  be  nmble  to  distinguish  his  own  children 
t  Che  distanoe  of  two  or  three  yards :  in  the  impos- 
sibility of  esDploying  himself  in  study,  he  was  pre- 
vnUf^  upon,  by  the  advice  of  the  archbishop,  to 
brcake  himself  to  a  custom  of  nocturnal  prayer,  and 
hence  the  composition  of  this  book*  In  1606,  Black- 
wood puhlishea  a  Latin  poem  on  the  inauguration  of 
James  VI.,  as  king  of  Great  Britain.  In  1609,  ap- 
peared at  Poitiers,  a  complete  coUectioQ  of  his  Latin 
poena.  He  died  in  1 623,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year 
of  his  MS,  and  was  spleodklly  interred  in  St  Porcha- 
ritb!'  caarch  at  Poitiers,  where  a  marble  menu- 
aent  was  rsared  to  hb  memory,  chaiged  with  a  long 
panegyrical  epitaph.  In  1644,  appSired  his  Opera 
Ommm,  in  one  volume  4to,  edited  by  the  leani- 
cd  Nandeus,  who  prpiizes  an  elaborate  eulogium 
upon  the  author.  His  brother,  Henbt,  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  physician  at  Paris,  and  died 
in  1613. 

Bl^ickwood,  Sir  Henry,  K.  C.  B.,  an  Enriish  naval 
ofieer,  who  early  disthiguished  himself  in  his  profes- 
sioo.  At  the  victory  of  Trafalgar,  be  command- 
ed the  Euryalns  fiiAte,  and  was  the  bearer  of 
the  despatches  from  Lord  Collinrwood  announcing 
that  gloiious  event.  He  also  rriraered  himself  emi- 
nrotly  conspicuous  far  his  gallant  conduct  when 
commanding  the  Penelope  in  the  Mediterranean,  by 
bis  capcwe  of  the  GuiUaume  Tell,  a  French  eighty- 
gun  ship,  which  struck  her  flag  to  Sir  Henry,  after  a 
smart  engagement.  He  sunequently  commanded 
the  Warspite,  seventy-four,  on  the  Mediterranean 
smtjoii,  and  was  CRnted  a  baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  George  IV.,  when  prince  regent,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  steering  the  royal  barge  on  the  visit 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  Portsmouth,  in  July,  1814. 
Sir  Henry  was  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to  William 
IV.,  when  duke  of  Clarence,  and  he  retmned  his  place 
In  the  rayal  household,  to  the  period  of  his  demise. 
He  died  Dec  14, 1832,  in  his  sixty-second  year. 

BuuraMiBVBo;  a  post-town  in  Prince  Georse's 
county,  Maryland^  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Po- 
tomac, six  miles  N.  E.  Washington ;  Ion.  76«  57'  W. ; 
laL  38*  56^  N.  It  contains  about  a  hundred  houses. 
A  battle  was  fought  here,  August  24, 1814,  between 
tlfee  BcUkh  and  Americans,  in  which  the  latter  were 
deftntad.  This  success  of  the  British  led  the  way  to 
the  conqiifat  and  burning  of  Washington. 

BLAia,  Hugh,  V.  D.,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine 
and  cultivator  of  polite  literature,  was  bom  at  Edin- 
twrgh,  April  7, 1718,  and  commenced  his  academic 
career  at  the  university  there,  in  1790.  An  essay,  nif« 
r»*  MAjf ,  that  is,  upon  the  Bmuii/ui,  written  by  him 
when  a  student  of  logic  in  the  usual  course  of  acade- 
miod  exercises,  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the 
Dotioe  of  Diofessor  Stevenson,  and,  with  circumstances 
honourable  to  the  author,  was  appointed  to  be  read 
in  public  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session.  This  mark 
of  di»tisictk»,  whidi  occurred  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind ;  and  the  essay 
which  merited  it,  he  ever  after  recollected  with  par- 
tial afipctkm,  and  preserved  to  the  day  of  his  diaith, 
as  the  ini  earnest  of  his  fame. 

la  1730,  on  taking  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
B.  printed  his  thesis,  De  FundamenHi  et  OUigatkme 
Jjt^  Nahaw,  which  contains  a  brief  outline  of  these 
■wnl  principles  afterwards  developed  in  his  sermons, 
and  displays  tlie  irst  dawnings  of  that  virtuous  sensi- 
bdity,  1^  which  he  was  at  all  periods  of  his  public  life  so 
highly  disthigUMhcd.  On  the  Slst  of  Oct.,  1741,  he 
vrsKS  licfustd  as  a  prauher  by  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
bofgh,  and  soon  began,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  ex- 
htbii  himself  occasionally  in  the  pulpit.  Heretofore, 
Uie  osiiy  popular  style  of  preaching  in  Scotland  was 
thai  of  the  kigk-fymg  party,  whidt  consisted  chiefly 
jp  —  iuiyssimml  ad&tas  to  the  devotiooal  fiselings 


of  the  audience.  The  moderate  party,  who  were,  of 
course,  less  popular,  had  neither  lost  the  practice  of 
induleing  in  tedious  theological  disquisitions,  nor  ac- 
quired ttiat  of  expatiating  on  the  morel  duties.  The 
sermons  of  this  young  licentiate,  which  presented 
sound  practical  doctrines,  in  a  style  of  language  al- 
most unknown  in  Scotland,  struck  the  minds  of  the 
audience  as  something  quite  new.  In  the  course  of 
a  very  few  months,  hS  rame  had  travelled  fiur  beyond 
the  bounds  of  his  native  city.  A  sermon  which  he 
preached  in  the  West  Church,  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary impression,  and  was  spoken  of  in  highly 
favourable  teims  to  the  earl  of  Leven.  His  lor£hip 
accordingly  presented  the  preacher  to  the  parish 
church  oif  Colessie  in  Fife,  which  happened  to  be 
then  vacant  He  was  ordained  to  this  ciiarge.  Sept 
S^S,  174^,  but  was  not  long  permitted  to  labour  in  so 
confined  a  scene.  In  a  few  months,  he  was  brought 
forward  by  his  friends  as  candidate  for  the  secraid 
charge  of  the  church  of  Canongate,  which  may  almost 
be  considered  a  metropolitan  situation.  In  the 
popular  election  which  followed,  he  was  successful 
asainst  a  very  formidable  competitor,  Mr  Robert 
Walker,  then  a  favourite  preacher.  He  was  induct- 
ed to  this  charge,  July  14, 1743,  when  he  had  little 
more  than  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year.  During 
the  eleven  yean  which  he  spent  in  the  Canoneate, 
his  sermons  attracted  large  audiences  from  the  ac^oin- 
ing  city,  and  were  alike  admired  for  their  eloquence 
aira  piety. 

In  1754,  he  was  called  by  the  town  council  of 
Edinbur|rh  to  accept  of  one  of  the  city  charges,  that 
of  Ladv  Tester's  cnurch,  and  in  1758,  he  was  pro- 
moted by  the  same  bodv  to  the  highest  situation  at- 
tainable by  a  Scottish  cleigyman,  one  of  the  charges 
of  the  High  church. 

In  1759,  he  commenced,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  university,  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  literarr  composition.  His  most  sealous 
friends  to  this  undertaking  were  David  Hume  and  lord 
Kames,  the  latter  of  whom  had  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  sul^Ject  The  approbation  bestowed  upon 
the  lectures  was  so  very  high,  and  their  ftme  became 
so  |;enerally  difiused,  that  Sie  town  council  resolved 
to  mstitute  a  rhetorical  dass  in  the  university,  under 
hb  direction ;  and,  in  1762,  this  professorship  was 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  crown,  with  a  sahiry 
of  seventy  pounds  a  year.  Dr  B.  continued  to  deli- 
ver his  lectures  annually  till  1783,  when  he  published 
them  for  the  more  extensive  benefit  of  mankind. 
They  are  not  by  anj  means,  nor  were  they  ever  pre- 
tended to  be,  a  profound  or  original  exposition  of  the 
laws  of  the  belles  lettres.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  be  a  compilation  from  many  different  sources,  and 
only  designed  to  form  a  sfanple  and  faitelligible  code 
for  the  uistruction  of  youth  hi  this  department  of 
knowled^^.  Regarded  hi  this  light,  they  are  entitled 
to  very  high  praise,  which  has  accordingly  been  11- 
berallv  bestowed  by  the  public  These  lectures 
Imve  been  repeatedly  printed,  and  still  remain  an 
indispensable  monitor  in  the  study  of  every  British 
sdiolar. 


Dr  Blair  had,  hi  common  with  his  friend,  John 
Home,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  exertions  of  Mac- 
pherson,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Highland  traditionary 
poetry,  and,  in  1763,  relying  without  suspicion  upon 
the  &ith  of  the  collector,  he  prefixed  to  the  **  Poems 
of  Ossian  "  a  dissertation,  pointing  out  the  beauties 
of  those  compositions.  The  labour  must,  of  course, 
be  now  pronounced,  in  a  great  measure,  useless ;  but 
nevertheless  it  remabis  a  conspicuous  moomnent  of 
the  taste  of  Dr  B. 

It  was  not  tiU  1777,  that  he  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  ofbr  to  the  worid  any  of  those  semens  with 
which  he  had  so  long  delighted  a  private  congrega- 
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tion.  We  are  informed  b^  Boswell,  in  his  Life  of 
Johnson,  that  when  B.  transmitted  a  volume  to  Mr 
Strahan,  the  kind's  printer,  that  gentleman,  after  let- 
ting it  lie  beside liim  for  some  time,  returned  a  letter 
diM;ouraging  the  publication.  It  is  probable  that 
this  opinion,  whicli  seems  to  have  been  given  only  on 
general  grounds,  might  have  caused  Dr  B.  to  aban- 
don  his  intention ;  but,  fortunately,  Mr  Strahan  had 
sent  one  of  the  sermons  to  Dr  Johnson  for  his  opin. 
ion,  and  after  his  unfavourable  letter  to  Dr  B. 
had  been  sent  off,  he  received  from  Johnson,  on 
Christmas  eve,  1776,  the  following  characteristic 
note:— <'  I  have  read  Over  Dr  Blair's  first  sermon, 
with  more  than  approbation ;  to  say  it  is  good  is  to 
say  too  little."  Mr  Strahan  had  very  soon  after  this 
time  a  conversation  with  Dr  Johnson,  concerning  the 
sermons ;  and  then  he  very  candidly  wrote  agaui  to 
Dr  B.,  enclosinjgr  Johnson's  note,  and  agreeing  to 
purchase  the  vohime,  with  Mr  Cadell,  for  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  sale  was  so  rapid  and  extensive, 
and  the  approbation  of  the  public  so  high,  that,  to 
their  iionour  be  it  recorded,  the  proprietors  made  Dr 
B.  a  prei^ent,  first  of  one  sum,  and  afterwards  of  an- 
other, of  fifty  pounds ;  thus  voluntarily  doubling  the 
stipulated  price.  The  volume  speedily  fell  under  the 
attention  of  George  IIL,  and  by  a  royal  mandate  to 
the  exchequer  in  Scotland,  dated  July  25, 1780,  a 
a  pensicm  of  jC200  a-year  was  bestowed  on  Dr.  B. 

During  the  subsequent  part  of  his  life,  DrB.  pub- 
lished three  other  volumes  of  sermons ;  and  it  might 
safely  be  said,  that  each  successive  publication  only 
tended  to  deepen  the  impression  produced  by  the 
first.  These  compositions,  which  were  translated 
into  almost  every  language  in  Europe,  formed  only 
a  small  part  of  the  discourses  whicli  he  prepared  for 
the  pulpit.  The  number  of  those  ^hich  remained 
was  creditable  to  his  professional  character,  and  ex- 
hibited a  convincing  proof  that  his  fame  as  a  public 
teacher  tiad  been  honourably  purchased,  by  the  most 
unwearied  application  to  the  private  and  unseen  la- 
bours of  his  office.  Out  of  his  remaining  manuscripts, 
he  had  prepared  a  fifth  volume,  which  appeared  al'ter 
his  death  ;  the  rest,  according  to  an  explicit  injunc- 
tion in  his  will,  were  committed  to  the  flames. 

Though  his  bodily  constitution  was  by  no  means 
robust,  yet  by  habitual  temperance,  and  by  attention 
to  health,  Dr  B.'s  life  was  prolonged  beyond  the 
usual  period.  For  some  years  he  had  felt  himself 
unequal  to  the  fatigue  of  instructing  his  very  large 
congregation  from  Uie  pulpit ;  and  under  the  impres- 
sion which  this  feeling  produced,  he  has  been  heard 
to  say,  with  a  sigh,  tliat,  *<  he  was  left  almost  the  last 
of  his  contemporaries.**  Such,  nevertheless,  was  the 
vigour  of  his  mind,  that,  in  1799,  when  past  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  he  composed  and  preached 
one  of  the  most  effective  sermons  he  ever  delivered,  on 
behalf  of  the  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons  of  the 
clergy.  He  was  also  employed  during  the  summer  of 
1800,  in  preparing  his  last  volume  for  the  press ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  he  copied  the  whole  wiUi  his  own 
liand.  He  began  the  winter,  pleased  with  himself 
on  account  of  this  exertion ;  but  the  seeds  of  a  mortal 
disease  were  lurking  witliin  him^iand  he  died  on  tlie 
27th  December,  17U9,  in  the  eighty-tliird  year  of  his 
a^,  and  the  fifty-ninth  of  his  profession  as  a  minister 
ot  the  gospel.  Dr  B.  liad  been  married,  in  1748,  to 
his  cousin,  Katharine  Bannatyne,  daughter  of  Uie 
Rev.  James  Baiuiatyne,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh.  By  this  lady  he  had  a  sou,  who  died  in 
infancy,  and  a  daughter,  who  survived  only  to  her 
twenty-first  year. 

Blair,  James,  a  divine,  who  was  reared  for  tl'e 
episcopal  church  of  Scotland,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  struggling  with  popular  dislike  in  the  reign 
of  Ciiarles  11.    Discouraged  by  the  equivocal  situa- 


tioi^  of  that  establishment  in  Scotland,  he  ▼afamlarily 
abandoned  his  preferments,  and  removed  to  Englanil, 
where  he  was  patronised  by  CompCon,  bshop  of 
London.  By  this  prelate  be  was  prevailed  upon  u> 
go  as  a  missionary  to  Vii^nia,  in  1685,  end,  Laving 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction  by  his  seal  in  the  pro- 
paction  <?  religion,  he  was,  in  1689,  prefeirad  to  the 
of&e  of  commissary  to  the  bishop,  which  was  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  that  piovince.  Hii 
exertions  were  by  no  means  confined  to  his  ordinary 
duties.  Observing  tlie  disadvantage  undcf  which 
the  province  laboured  tlirougfa  the  want  of  semiaaries 
for  the  education  of  a  native  clergy,  he  set  about, 
and  finally  was  able  to  accomplish,  the  hooooimbk 
work  of  founding  the  college  of  Walliainsbiif|rh, 
which  was  afterwards,  by  bis  personal  intervcstjoo, 
endowed  by  king  William  HL,  with  a  patent  under 
the  title  of  the  \Villiam  and  Mary  coUegip.  He  died 
in  1743,  after  havuig  been  president  of  tliis  institutiaR 
for  about  fifty,  and  a  minister  of  the  gospel  fior  9bo\  e 
sixty  years.  He  had  also  enjoyed  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  Virginia.  In  the  year  before 
his  death,  he  had  publishedat  London,  his  grvat  work, 
entitled,  Our  Saviour's  Divine  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  Explained,  and  the  Practice  of  it  Recom- 
mended, in  divers  sermons  and  discounes,  four  %ois. 
8vo. 

Bl.\ir,  John ;  an  eminent  diromdoeist  and  geo- 
grapher, a  native  of  Scotland,  wliicS  oonntry  he 
quitted  for  London  about  tlie  middle  of  the  last  cm- 
tury.  Though  he  had  received  a  good  classical  nb- 
cation  at  Edinburgh,  he  thought  himself  fbrtuoate  io 
obtaining  the  situation  of  usher  in  a  school  in  Hn%r 
lane,  London.  In  1754,  the  publicatian  of  a  work  jx 
folio,  entitled,  the  Chnmology  and  Histofy  of  dK 
World,  from  the  Creation  to  A.  D.  1753,  eained  Lim 
great  reputation.  In  the  composition  oi  this  book, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  materially  assisted  by  hi»  le- 
lation,  Dr  Hugh  Blair.  In  it,  he  illustrates  his  sid>- 
ject  by  fifty- six  tables,  four  of  which  are  introdoctory, 
containing  the  centuries  which  precede  the  tm 
Olympiad.  He  dedicated  his  work  i6  the  lonl  dai>* 
cellor  Hardwicke,  and,  in  1757,  was  appocDtftl 
cliaplain  to  Uie  princess  dmvager  of  Walesa  sal 
mathematical  tutor  to  the  duke  of  York,  whom  te 
accompanied,  in  1763,  on  a  toor  to  the  contims:, 
having  already  received  several  ecclesiastical  prefcf • 
ments.  On  his  return  to  England,  be  publislitd.  a 
1768,  a  new  edition  of  his  ChranologSGai  TaU*^. 
with  fourteen  maps  of  ancient  and  modem  gtognfitj 
annexed.  He  died,  June  24, 1782,  of  an  atiack  m' 
influensa.  After  his  death  were  published  his  CVni» 
of  Lectures  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testsneai, 
and  a  duodecimo  volume,  entitled  the  History  uf 
Geography. 

Blair,  Patrick,  M.  D.,  a  distinguished  botanist  in 
the  earlier  period  of  the  existence  of  thai  scicnop  is 
Britain,  was  first  known  as  a  practitioner  of  surgvry 
andiphysic  at  Dundee,  where  he  brooght  himsrll  iitu 
prominent  notice  as  an  anatomist,  1706,  by  the  di»^ 
section  of  an  elephant  which  died  near  tint  plao*. 
He  was  a  non-juror  or  ScoUish  episoopaliao,  and  «o 
far  attached  to  the  exiled  family  of  Scoart,  as  to  be 
imprisoned  during  the  insurrection  of  1715,  as  a  xi»- 
pected  person.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Ixmduc, 
where  he  recommended  himself  to  the  attrntius  ut* 
the  Royal  Society  by  some  discourses  on  the  sexes  of 
flowers.  His  stay  in  London  was  short,  and  after 
leaving  it,  he  settled  at  Boston  in  LinoobisbifT, 
where  Dr  Pulteney  conjectures  that  he  pcactiKd 
physic  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  save 
writer  in  his  '*  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketrhr^ 
of  English  Botany,"  supposes  that  his  death  happrb- 
ed  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  seventh  DetmJ  U 
his  P/tarmacobotanologw,  in  17^. 
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Dr  Biair's  first  puUication  was  enUUed, "  Misoel 
ianeous  Observations  iii  Physic,  Anatomy,  Surgery, 
aiMJ  BoUnicks,"  8vo,  1718.  But  the  work  by  whidi 
he  rendered  Uie  greatest  service  to  botany,  originated 
with  his  "  Discoune  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants,"  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  and  afterwards  greatly  am- 
plified, and  published  at  the  request  of  several  mem- 
ben  of  that  body,  under  the  title  of  <*  Botanical 
Essays,"  Svo,  1720.  This  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  tlw  first  complete  work,  at  least  in  the  English 
language,  on  that  important  department  of  botanical 
acience,  the  sexes  of  the  plants.  Dr  B.'s  hist  distinct 
puUicatkxi,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  was 
*'  PAarmaaiiUanologiaf  or  an  Alphabetical  and  Clas- 
sical Dissertation  on  all  the  British  indigenous  and 
nideo  plants  of  the  New  Dispensatory,**  4to,  1 723-28. 
X>r  B.'s  fugitive  writings  consist  of  various  papers  in 
die  Philosophical  Tiaiuactions,  of  which  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  an  account  of  the  Anatomy  and 
O^i'ijeiAoiff  of  the  Elephant,  drawn  up  from  his  obser- 
vrntians  m  dissecting  tlie  animal  above  alluded  to  at 
Dundee. 

Buua,  Robert,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine  of  the 
aeveniecnth  century,  was  bom  at  Irvme,  in  1593,  and 
rroeived  his  education  at  the  college  of  Glasgow. 
After  acting  for  some  time  as  assistant  to  a  teacher  in 
Uiat  city,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  twenty-second  yeir 
of  his  age,  to  be  a  regent  or  professor  in  the  college. 
In  1616,  he  was  licensed  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
For  aooie  years  he  officiated  to  a  presbyterian  congre- 
gmtion  at  Bangor  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  joined 
ui  a  scheme  set  on  foot  by  various  presbyterian  cler- 
gymen for  fitting  up  a  ship,  and  emigrating  to  New 
England.  But  heing  driven  back  by  a  storm,  B.  re- 
tnnicd  to  Scotland,  to  muigle  in  the  tumultuous 
scenes  of  the  covenant  He  preached  for  some  time 
at  Ayr,  and  was  afterwards  settled  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  St  Andrews.  In  1640,  he  accompanied 
the  SoatUtth  army  mto  Engkuid,  and  assisted  at  the 
n<*gotiatians  for  the  peace  of  Rippon.  After  the  fint 
bur^  of  the  Irisli  rebellion  of  1641,  when  the  presbr- 
lerans  supplicated  the  General  Assembly  for  a  supply 
of  ministers,  B.  was  one  of  those  who  went  over.  He 
suon  returned,  however,  to  his  charge  at  St  Andrews. 
B.  continued  to  be  a  sealous  and  useful  minister  dur- 
iiig  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  but  after  the  restora- 
tion, fell  spiwdily  under  the  censure  of  his  metropoli- 
lan,  archbishop  Sharpe.  For  some  years,  he  had  no 
rrruJar  place  of  worship,  but  preached  and  minister- 
nf  when  he  met  with  a  fiivourable  opportunity. 
During  his  later  years,  being  prohibited  from  coming 
within  twenty  miles  of  St  Andrews,  he  lived  at 
Meikle  Cousum,  in  the  parish  of  Aberdour,  where  he 
dw^,  August  27, 1666,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of 
hi<»  age.  He  was  buried  hi  the  churchyard  of  Aber- 
diHir,  where  there  is  a  small  tablet  to  his  memory. 

Blair  was  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  ProTcrbs,  and  also  of  some  political  pieces,  none 
of  which  have  come  down  to  modem  times.  His 
nb.liLics  were  singularly  revived  in  more  than  one 
bcaoch  of  his  numerous  prmny,  particuhirly  in  his 
grandson,  the  author  of  *<  The  Grave,*"  and  his  two 
great  grandsons,  Dr  Hugh  Bhiir,  and  the  hite  Robert 
B.air,  president  of  the  court  of  session. 

Blaib,  Robert,  author  of  *'  The  Grave,  a  poem,'' 
ws2»  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Blair,  one  of 
the  ministcfsof  Edinburgh,  and  chaplain  to  the  king, 
who,  in  bis  turn,  was  sou  to  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
crding  article.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1699,  and, 
alWr  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  was  ordained,  in 
1T31,  minister  of  Athelstaneford,  in  East  Lothian, 
where  be  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  B.  was  at 
once  a  nan  of  learobig  and  of  elegant  taste  and 
manners.  He  was  a  bouuitst  and  florist,  which  he 
showed  in  tb«  cultivation  of  his  garden ;  and  was  also 


conversant  hi  optical  and  microscopical  knowledge, 
on  which  subjects  he  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  some  learned  men  in  England.  He  was  a  man 
of  sincere  piety,  and  very  assiduous  in  discliarg- 
ing  the  duties  of  his  clerical  functions.  He  married 
Miss  Isabella  Law,  daughter  of  Mr  Law  of  Elvin^- 
ston,  who  had  been  prolessor  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  ;  by  this  lady,  who  sur- 
vived him,  he  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  His 
fourth  son,  who  bore  his  own  name,  arose,  through 
various  gradations  of  honour  at  the  Scottish  bar,  u> 
be  president  of  the  court  of  session,  and  died  in  1811. 

While  still  very  youn^,  B.  wrote  some  verses  to  the 
memory  of  his  future  tather-m-law,  Mr  Law,  who 
was  also  his  blood  relation.  His  **  Grave  **  was 
chiefiv  composed  in  that  period  of  his  life  which  pre- 
ceded his  ordination  as  a  parochial  clergyman.  It 
was  first  printed  in  1743,  and  is  now  esteemed  as 
one  of  the  standard  classics  of  English  poetical  liter- 
ature, in  whidi  rank  it  will  prol^bly  remain  longer 
than  many  works  of  greater  contemporary,  or  even 
present  fiune.    B.  died  in  1746. 

BLAiRcowaiB ;  a  perish  and  village  in  Perthshire. 
The  village  is  finely  situated  on  the  water  of  Ericht, 
on  the  nonh  side  of  Stratbmore.  It  is  a  prosperous 
place,  and  possesses  a  considerable  linen  manufectory, 
with  a  stamp- office  and  postroffice.  The  parish, 
which  is  about  eleven  miles  in  length  and  three  in 
breadtli,  is  divided  by  the  Grampian  hills  into  two 
districts.  The  hills  are  covered  with  heath,  and 
there  are  considerable  tracts  of  moor,  moss,  and  na- 
tural wood.  The  arable  soil  is  partly  a  stiff  loam, 
and  partly  sandy;  fuel  is  scarce.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Ericht,  which  has  some  fine  natural  cas- 
cades, and  there  are  several  lakes  which  produce 
excellent  marls.  Here  are  two  freestone  quarries  and 
a  chalybeate  spring.  Several  cairns  and  dniidicai 
circles  are  found  here.    Population  in  1831,  2644. 

Blakk,  Robert,  a  celebrated  British  admiral,  was 
the  eldest  son  or  a  merchant  in  the  Spanish  trade, 
settled  at  Bridgewater,  where  B.  was  bora,  in  1599. 
After  attending  the  grammar-school  of  his  native 
place,  he  was  sent  to  Wadham  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  m  16i7.  On  hia 
return  to  Bridgewater,  he  lived  for  some  time,  in  a 
private  manner,  on  the  fortune  left  him  by  his  faUier, 
and  was  led  by  the  gravity  of  his  own  disposition,  and 
by  his  femily  connexions,  to  embrace  the  principles 
of  the  puritans,  by  whose  interest  he  was  elected 
member  for  Bridgewater,  in  the  pariiament  of  1640. 
This  being  soon  dissolved,  he  lost  his  election  for  the 
next,  and  immediately  sought  to  advance  the  cause 
hi  a  military  capacity,  in  the  war  which  then  brake 
out  between  the  king  and  pariiamenL  He  soon  dis- 
tinguished lUmself  by  his  activity.  In  1649,  in  the 
manner  of  those  times,  when  military  men  often 
served  on  shipboard,  he  was  sent  to  command  the 
fleet,  in  conjunction  with  colonels  Dcane  and  Popham, 
and  thus  commenced  tlie  naval  career  which  has 
given  him  so  distinguished  a  place  in  British  history. 
He  unmediately  sailed  to  Kuisale  in  quest  of  prince 
Rupert,  whom  he  attempted  to  block  up  in  that  port. 
The  prince,  contriving  to  get  his  fleet  out,  e&caped 
to  Lisbon,  where  B.  followed  him ;  and,  being  re. 
fused  permission  to  attack  him  in  the  Tagus,  by  the 
king  of  Portugal,  he  took  several  ridi  prises  from  the 
Portuguese  (against  whom  tiie  parliament  dedaivd 
war),  and  followed  Rupert  to  Malaga,  where,  without 
asking  permission  of  Spaui,  he  attacked  him,  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  whole  of  his  fleet.  On  his  return 
to  EngUnd,  he  was  made  vraiden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  soon  after  reduced  the  islands  of  Scilly  and 
Guernsey.  In  1659,  on  the  prospHl  of  a  Dutch  wur, 
he  was  made  sole  admiral,  and,  on  the  19th  of  May> 
was  attacked  ui  the  Downs  by  van  Tromp,  with  a 
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fleet  of  foctf-five  sail,  the  foroe  of  B.  amounting  only 
to  twpnty-three.  He,  however,  fought  so  bravely,  that 
van  Tromp  was  obliged  to  retreat  He  then  conti- 
nued bis  cruise,  took  a  number  of  Dutch  merchant- 
men, and,  after  severe!  partial  actions,  drove  the 
enemy  into  their  harbour,  and  returned  to  the  Downs. 
May  >{9,  he  was  again  attacked  by  van  Tromp,  wiiose 
fleet  was  now  increased  to  eighty  sail.  B.,  who 
could  not  bear  ttie  thought  of  a  retreat,  engaged  this 
vast  force  with  a  very  inferior  number,  and  an  unfo- 
voureble  wind ;  but,  after  every  possible  exertion, 
was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  Thames,  on  which 
van  Tromp  was  so  much  elated,  that  he  sailed  through 
the  channel  with  a  broom  at  his  mast  bead,  to  signify 
that  he  had  swept  the  sea  of  British  ships.  In  the 
February  following,  B.,  havin|r  with  great  diligence 
repaired  his  fleet,  put  to  sea  with  sixty  sail,  and  soon 
after  met  the  Dutch  adndral,  who  had  seventy  sail, 
and  three  hundred  merchantmen  under  convoy. 
During  three  days,  a  furious  running  fight  up  the 
channel  was  maintained  with  obstinate  vafour  on  both 
sides ;  the  result  of  which  was,  the  loss  of  eleven 
men-of-war  and  thirty  merchant  ships  by  the  Dutch, 
while  that  of  the  English  was  only  one  man-of-war. 
It  was  fai  April,  this  year,  that  Cromwell  assumed  the 
sovereignty,  on  which  occasion,  B.  and  his  brother 
admireis  issued  a  declaration,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  change,  they  resolved  to  persist  in  fiEUthfully 
performing  Uieir  duty  to  the  nation.  'Mt  is  not  for 
us  (said  B.  to  his  oflfcen)  to  mind  state  affiiirs,  but  to 
keep  the  foreigners  from  foolinr  us."  June  3,  he 
again  engaged  van  Tromp  with  dubious  success ;  but 
renewing  ue  action  the  next  day.  he  forced  the 
Dutch  to  retire,  with  a  oonsidemble  loss  in  ships  and 
men,  into  their  own  harboufs.  On  his  retuin,  he 
was  received  by  Cromwell  with  great  respect,  and 
returned  raemb^  in  the  new  parliament  for  Bridge- 
water.  Aware  of  his  affection  for  a  republican 
evemment,  the  protector  was  not  displeased  at 
ving  occasion  to  send  hhn,  with  a  strong  fleet  to 
enforce  a  due  respect  to  the  British  flag  in  the  Medi* 
temuiean.  He  sailed  first  to  Algiers,  which  sub- 
mitted, and  then  demolished  the  castles  of  Goletta 
and  Porto  Ferino,  at  Tunis,  because  the  dey  refosed 
to  deliver  up  the  British  captives.  A  squadron  of 
his  ships  also  blocked  up  Cadii,  and  intercepted  a 
Soanish  Plate  fleet  Beii^  now  very  sick,  he  resolv- 
ed to  do  one  more  service  to  his  country  before  his 
death,  and  sailed  with  twenty-four  ships  to  Santa 
Cms,  in  Teneriffis ;  iund,  notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  the  place,  burned  the  ships  ^  another  Spanish 
Plate  fleet,  which  had  taken  shelter  there,  and,  by  a 
fortunate  change  of  wind,  came  out  without  loss. 
His  brother  hwring  &iled  in  some  part  of  doty 
during  this  service,  he  hnmediately  removed  him 
from  liis  command.  Finding  his  disorder  making 
rapid  progress,  he  then  sailed  for  England,  and, 
amidst  his  frequent  inquiries  for  the  sight  of  the 
English  coast,  expired  while  the  Aeet  was  entering 
Plymouth  sound,  Aug.  27, 1667.  His  body  was  ho- 
noured with  a  magnifioent  public  funeral,  and  taiterred 
in  Henry  VII.'s  cEapel,  whence  it  was  pitifully  remov- 
ed at  the  restoration,  and  buried  in  St  Margaret's 
churchyanLi^The  foregoing  detail  suflfciently  evin- 
ces the  bravery  and  talents  of  this  able  cominander, 
who  flrst  deviatied  from  the  old  practice  of  keeping 
ships  and  men  as  much  out  of  danger  as  possible,  and 
gave  the  example  of  bold  and  smirited  achievement. 
So  disinterested  was  he,  that,  aner  alt  his  rich  cap- 
tures and  high  posts,  he  scaroely  left  behind  him 
j^600  of  acquired  property,  freely  sharing  all  with 
his  friends  and  seamen,  into  whom  he  infused 
that  intrepidity  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  by  which 
the  British  navy  has  been  ever  since  so  hirhly 
distincuiahed. 


Blakklky,  JohnstoD,  a  a4)lain  in  the  Aaoicn  mvj 
during  the  late  war,  was  bora  in  Ireland,  ia  October, 
1781.  Two  yean  after,  his  father,  Mr  JofaaBbke- 
ley.  emigrated  to  the  United  Statts,  anditttkd  b 
Wilmingumy  North  CaroUna.  Young  B.  wii  placfd 
in  1796.  at  the  university  of  North  CaraliBS,  htism 
intended  for  the  law.  His  fiuber  died  the  yesrificr. 
In  the  year  1799,  circumstances  having  dqwlved  R 
of  the  means  of  mppoti^  he  left  ooUege,  and  ikr 
next  year  obtained  a  midshipman's  wanaot  la 
1813,  he  was  made  a  nsster  oonmandsat,  lad  aw 
fiker  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Wsip.  !■ 
this  vessel,  he  fell  hi  with  his  Britannic  m^'t 
ship  Reindeer,  in  lat.  48*86'.  This  sh^  he  U»t 
after  an  actioD  of  nineteen  minutes.  ThelsBcfifar 
Americans  was  twenty-«ne  killed  aad  vouDdid; 
that  of  the  enemy  sixty-aeven.  The  Reiaderr  mi 
cut  to  pieces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lender  it  mpo- 
sihle  to  aave  her;  and  she  was  aoooidii^y  «t  as 
fire.  After  this,  the  Wasp  pot  into  L'Oricst;  bm 
which  port  she  sailed  Aug.  9f7,  and,  four  dsji  tittr^ 
wards,  falling  in  with  ten  sailof  merciiantaMa^aiiitr 
convoy  of  a  ship  of  the  Ime,  he  sncewded  ia  csB^ 
off  one  of  the  vessels.— The  evening  of  the  fa*  of 
September,  1814,  she  fell  ia  with  four  aifl,  tvo  €b 
each  bow,  but  at  oonsiderahle  distances  frn  iseft 
other.  The  first  was  the  farig-of>WBr  Afai»  vkicfc 
struck  after  a  severe  action;  but  captain  B.oniU  Ml 
take  possession,  as  another  enemy  was  approK^. 
This  vessel,  it  seems,  however,  was  called  off  is  ibe 
assistance  of  the  Avon,  whkrh  was  now  sis&iif  .  The 
British  reported  that  they  had  sunk  the  Wasp  h^  ihr 
first  broadiide;  but  she  was  afterwards  ipoiLea  bj  i 
vessel  offtheWesten  Isles.  After  thii,  we  hisr «( 
her  no  more.~In  his  person,  captain  B.  mi  oi^ 
below  the  middle  stature ;  his  eyes  black  and  n- 
pressive,  hit  mannen  mild,  manly,  and  anaMaiii|. 
Among  his  brother  officers,  he  was  cuuihlenJ  s>  • 
man  ot  uncommon  taitellect,  oounge,  aad  praMcBit 
skill.  He  was  married,  in  December,  1613^  lot  htff 
of  New  York ;  and  left  an  only  daiwhter,  who  l^ 
ceived  one  of  the  most  affecting  tridnlcs  ef  psUir 
gratitude,  which  have  occurred  in  the  history  a  tbf 
United  States.  The  legislatnre  of  Noth  Vrndm 
December  27,  1816,  after  prescribhig  the  dMtissMi 
of  the  sword  they  had  voted  to  capmin  B.,  **  Rooivrt, 
unanimously,  that  captain  Blakeley's  child  be  ch- 
eated at  the  expense  of  this  slate;  mi  that  Ma 
Blakeley  be  requested  to  draw  on  the  itttsmtt  d 
this  state,  from  time  to  time,  for  such  wm  of  mv7 
as  shall  be  required  for  the  edocatioa  of  ihi  ■i' 
chUd." 

Blamc,  Mont.    See  Moni  Biame. 

BLANcHAan,  Franvoisb  one  of  the  fint  aiiMaaii, 
bom  at  Andelys,  in  the  departmeot  of  the  fiwr.  Id 
17S8,  was  fond  of  mechanics  from  his  yoetb,  sni  m 
his  sixteenth  year,  invented  a  adf-mcnrhtf  an' 
in  which  he  rode  a  distance  of  eighteen  wka 
inventkm,  wfakh  he  improved  in  1778,  i 
hun  to  the  court  of  Venailles.  He  dinkycd  r^ 
ingenui^,  by  the  inventkm  of  a  hydiadic  Mchui^t 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  sind,  afteivsnfar  is 
the  construction  of  a  flying  ship,  which,  by  bmi  ^ 
a  counterpoise  of  six  pou^,  was  raised  to  sMrrtbsa 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  He  eagvriy  sisikd 
hunseif  of  the  discoveries  of  the  biQlhen  Mcoigvlirf. 
andtheimprovemenigofthesamebypicfamfChtf- 
les  and  M.  Robert  in  Paris.  After  Imviag  aadr  ba 
first  aerostatk:  voyage,  March  4, 1784,  hecrsanitht 
channel  from  Dover  to  Calais,  1786,  with  docitf 
Jeffries,  a  gentleman  of  Boston,  in  the  Uaiitd  ^utn^ 
For  this  exploit,  he  was  rewardei  by  the  hi^s « 
France,  with  a  present  of  iiflOO  finma,  aad  s  |«» 
sionof  1200.  In  the  same  yw,  at  Loidai,  he  iel 
made  use  of  a  parachute,  mveoted  by  his,  at,  ■» 
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cordtiif  to  otlien,  bj  EtieiiiM  MoDtgolfler.  After 
irnnng  ^trtanted  wmdj  aerostatic  TOjagea  in  Ibretgn 
oonntriet  alto,  be  was  accused  of  propagatiDg  revo- 
latiooary  pnaciples,  and  imprisoned,  1793,  in  the 
Ibrtms  of  Ku6tein,  in  the  Tfrol.  Having  obtained 
lih  libertf,  he  made  his  fortj-sixth  asoent  Ui  the  city 
of  New  York,  1796.  In  1798,  he  ascended,  with 
■Hecn  pcfwrns,  in  a  lafge  balloon,  at  Rouen,  and 
doornded  at  a  place  ifteen  mUes  distant  In  1807, 
his  icrostatic  voyages  amounted  to  more  than  sixty- 
«L  He  died  in  1809.  Madame  Blanchard  oon- 
tioiMd  to  nmke  aerial  voyages.  In  1811,  she  aa- 
emded  in  Rome,  and,  after  going  a  distance  of  dzty 
milft,  the  rose  again  to  proceed  to  Naples.  In  June, 
1819,  having  ascended  fiom  Tivoli,  in  Paris,  her 
balloon  took  fire,  at  a  considerable  height,  owing  to 
somr  fre-works  which  she  carried  with  her.  .  The 
fondola  fell  down  in  the  rue  de  Provence,  auil  the 
npless  aeronaut  was  dashed  to  piecps. 

Blamoo,  Qspe  (literally,  ff^hUe  cape) ;  a  name  given 
to  a  great  number  of  capes  by  the  Spaniards,  Portu- 
Kuno,  and  Italians.  It  corresponds  to  the  French 
tap  Biamc.  The  name  is  as  (common  and  as  unphL 
Inophical  as  that  of  Wliite  hill,  Black  river,  &c. 

Blmk  Vaaas,  in  modem  poetry ;  verses  without 
ibriiie ;  e.  g.,  Milton's  Paiadise  Lost  Only  those 
Itngusgn  wliich  distinguish  long  and  short  syllables 
CM  employ  it     See  f Vw. 

BLAxrvas;  a  parish  and  villa|re  in  the  Middle 
Wild  of  Lanarkshire.  The  pariSi,  which  is  about 
ill  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  is  fertile,  ex- 
cept umards  the  south,  where  it  becomes  a  deep  peat 
ttos.  Inm-stone  of  an  excellent  quality  is  produced 
knv,  and  wrought  to  great  advantage.  Here  is  a 
Bineral  spring,  which  is  deemed  very  salutary  in 
toorbotie  eases.  On  the  top  of  a  rock,  which  rises 
pffpfndicolarly  fttmi  the  Clyde,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
priory  of  Blantyre,  founded  before  1 296.  Urns  have 
wn  dag  up  at  dlflemit  times,  in  various  parts  of  this 
VSfidi.  The  village  of  Blantyre  stands  on  the  road 
ntve«n  Hamilton  and  Kilbride,  seven  mUes  from 
Gbsgow,  and  ita  inhabitants  are  chleily  employed  In 
oottoa  ftctoriea.    PopulatiOD  of  the  parish  In  1831, 

SOOQ. 

ButtpnaiT  ia  somewhat  variously  defined.  Ac- 
cording to  the  more  general  definition,  it  means  tJSe 
dmying  the  existence  of  God ;  assigning  to  him  false 
tttribotn,  or  denying  his  true  attributes;  speaking 
invTfrraUy  of  the  mysteries  of  religion ;  and,  for. 
aeriy,  in  Catholic  countries,  it  also  included  the 
spfsling  oootemptuously  or  disrespectfully  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  or  Uie  sabits.  Public  blasphemy  has 
been  considered,  by  the  church  of  Rome,  as  an  un- 
psnlonsble  tfn ;  and  it  was,  formerly,  punished  with 
dfath  by  the  municipal  laws.  The  T7th  novel  of 
Jtntinisa  assigned  this  punishment  to  it;  and  the 
(tpitttlaries  Iniicted  the  same  punishment  unon  such 
i*t  knowing  of  an  act  of  blasphemy,  did  not  denounce 
th^  oObider.  The  former  laws  of  Fkanoe  punished 
this  crime  with  fine,  corporeal  punishment,  the  gal* 
lovs,  ind  death,  according  to  the  degree  and  aggra. 
nUonoftheoOence.  The  records  of  the  pariiamento 
supply  aameroQS  Instances  of  condemnation  for  this 
criaie,  and  many  of  punishment  by  death ;  others  of 
bnndiog  and  mutilatioo.  A  man  was,  for  this  of- 
froce,  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  to  have  his 
toofue  afterwards  cut  out,  and  the  sentence  was  exe- 
c«itfd  at  Orieans,  as  late  as  I74a  But  it  is  remarked 
by  a  writer  in  the  French  Ene^dopedie  Jfod^nie,that 
we  should  form  an  erroneous  opinion,  from  the  pre- 
»at  stite  of  society,  of  the  efifect  of  this  oflenoe,  and 
the  disorden  it  might  introduce  in  former  times;  for 
r^Ogioa  was  once  so  intimately  blended  with  the 
remanent  and  laws,  that  to  treat  the  receiv- 
cd  utidca  of  fiiith  or    religious  cerrmooies  with 


disrespect,  was,  hi  effisct,  to  attack  dvU  institn* 


By  the  Uiw  of  Scotland,  as  it  originally  stood,  the 
punishment  of  blasphemy  was  death.  Blasphemy  con- 
sisted of  ratltaig  at  or  cuning  God,  or  of  obstinately 
persisting  in  clenying  the  existence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  any  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  The  last 
individual  who  suifiered  the  extreme  penalty  of  this 
law  in  Scotland,  was  a  young  man,  aged  twenty,  the 
son  of  a  surgeon  in  Edinbw]^.  His  name  was  Tho- 
mas Aikenhead,  and  his  trial  and  execution  took 
place  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Among  other  accusations,  the  indictment  stated,  that 
ha  ridteuled  the  holy  scriptures ;  that  he  refected  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity;  that  he  malnlainedthat  God, 
the  wond,  and  nature,  were  aU  one  thing,  and  that 
the  world  existed  from  all  eternity;  that  he  said  the 
inventors  of  the  scriptural  doctrines  would  be  damned, 
if  there  was  such  a  thhig  as  rewards  or  punishments 
after  this  life;  and  that,  in  particular,  his  fanpiety 
was  so  audacious,  that,  as  he  passed  by  the  Tnm 
church  on  a  cold  nirht,  he  said  to  a  companion,  he 
could  wish  to  warm  tiimself  in  the  place  Esra  called 
hell.  No  defence  appears  to  have  been  made  for 
the  prisoner,  nor  were  the  major  ooudts  in  the  in- 
dictment which,  according  to  the  statute,  forfeited 
life,  properly  proved;  yet  the  unhappy  young  man 
was  found  guilty;  and  on  the  8th  of^Jan.,  1697,  he 
was  executed,  his  body  buried  under  the  gallows, 
and  his  movable  estates  forfeited.  See  Hugo  Amot9 
CoUedhn  of  Crimmal  7Vmi/#. 

By  the  common  law  of  England,  blasphemies  of 
God,  as  denying  his  being  and  providence,  all  contu- 
melious reproaches  of  Jesus  Christ,  8ic,  are  punish- 
able by  fine,  imprisonment,  pillory,  8ic ;  and,  by  the 
statute  of  9  and  10  WUliam  III.,  ch.  32,  if  any  one 
shall  deny  eUker  of  the  Pertone  of  the  TntiHy  to  be 
God^  or  assert  that  there  are  more  gods  than  one,  he 
shall  be  incapable  of  holding  any  oflioe ;  and,  for  a 
second  offence,  be  disabled  Rom  suing  any  action,  or 
being  an  executor,  and  suffer  three  yean*  imprison- 
ment. By  the  statute  of  5S  Gea  III.,  ch.  100,  tlie 
words  in  Italics  were  omitted.  This  law  was  an  fai- 
fringement  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  certainlv 
could  not  now  be  practically  enforcea  hi  Englano, 
since  some  of  the  ooctrines  of  some  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, openly  and  habitually  inculcated  in  their  public 
assemblies,  would  be  violations  of  It  This  was,  no 
doubt,  the  rrasoo  of  omitting  the  part  of  the  statute 
above  referred  to.  The  eariy  legislation  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  followed  that  of  the  mother  country, 
and,  in  some  of  them,  the  crime  of  blasphemy  was 
punished  with  death ;  but  the  penalty  was  mitlnted 
before  the  establishment  of  the  independence  m  the 
states,  and  imprisonment,  whippfaig,  setting  on  the 
gallows,  or  hi  the  pillory,  having  the  tongue  bored 
with  a  red-hot  Iron,  Sic  were  substituted.  The  sts- 
totory  provisions  of  the  different  states  on  thb  subject 
are  very  various.  In  some  of  them,  the  offence  of 
blaspliemy  Is  distinguished  from  that  of  profiuie 
swearing;  In  others,  blaq>hemy  is  not  mentioned  as 
a  distuict  oilence.  Several  penalties  agahist  blas- 
phemy are  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  some  of  the 
New  EngUnd  States ;  according  to  which  It  is  pro. 
vided  that,  if  any  penons  shall  Uaspheme,  by  deny- 
taig,  cursuig,  or  contumeliously  reproaching  God,  his 
creation,  government,  or  final  juaging  of  the  worid, 
or  by  cursing  or  reproaching  Jesus  Christ  or  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  contumeliously  reproaching  the  word  of 
God,  consisting  of  the  commonly  received  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  he  Is  liable  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  yean.  But  the 
most  direct  and  public  violatiaos  of  these  laws  sre 
pused  over  without  punishment  or  prosecution.  In 
many,  and,  we  believe,  the  gmter  number  of  the 
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states,  the  offence  of  blasphemy,  not  being  a  subject 
of  special  statutory  provision,  is  only  punishable 
either  as  an  offence  at  common  law,  or  a  violation  of 
the  statute  laws  against  profane  swearing.  The  of- 
fence, considered  only  as  a  violation  of  positive  sta- 
tutes, would  be  liable  to  a  great  diversity  of  punish- 
ment in  the  different  states,  from  a  fine  of  two  shillings 
and  six-pence,  in  some,  to  an  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  a  period  of  five  years  in  oUiers.  Viewing 
tliis  subject  in  a  philosophical,  religious,  or  political 
view,  it  would  be  difficult  to  Uy  <fown  any  general 
principles  applicable  to  different  states  of  society ; 
out  the  prevailing  principle  on  this  subject  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  to  which  the  laws  and  qpm- 
ions  of  other  countries  are  strongly  tending,  is,  that 
any  one  may  profess  or  oppose  any  doctrine,  provided 
he  inculcates  his  principles,  whether  orally  or  in 
writing,  in  such  manner  as  not  to  commit  a  fiagrant 
violation  of  decorum :  what  acts  or  words  will  con- 
stitute such  an  outrage  must  evidently  depend  upon 
the  state  of  the  society. 

Blasting;  the  tedutical  term  for  splitting  any 
object  by  means  of  gunpowder.  Many  accidents 
have  occurred  in  blasting,  in  consequence  of  the 
erroneous  notion,  that  ttie  more  firmly  the  shot  is 
rammed  home  with  the  wadding,  the  more  effective 
will  be  the  explosion.  The  operations  of  this  nature, 
lately  carried  on  at  Calton  hill,  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  approach  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  have 
proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  dry  sand  may 
be  placed  loosely  over  the  powder,  and  the  explosion 
be  as  effective  as  if  the  firmest  rammed  wadding  had 
been  employed.  The  train  is  led  to  the  shot  by 
means  of  a  straw  filled  with  powder,  and  the  whole 
operation  may  be  conducted  with  tlie  most  perfect 
safety. 

Blazonino,  or  Blazonry,  in  heraldry;  the  deci- 
phering of  coats  of  arms,  from  the  German  blaten,  to 
blow,  because  the  herald  blew  a  trumpet,  and  called 
out  the  arms  of  a  knight,  when  he  entered  the  lists  at 
a  tournament.    See  Heraldry, 

Bleaching  is  the  art  of  whitening  linen,  wool,  cot^ 
ton,  silk,  wax,  also  the  materials  of  which  paper  is 
made,  and  other  thiiiss.  It  is  shown,  by  experience, 
that  organic  bodies,  aher  being  deprived  of  life,  and 
becoming  solid  and  dry,  lose  t&ir  colour,  and  become 
white  by  the  infiuence  of  the  air  and  the  sun-beams. 
Upon  this  fiict,  the  manner  of  bleachinff ,  which  was 
formerly  in  use,  is  grounded :  since,  however,  the 
bleacliing  in  the  sun  commonly  requires  a  whole  sum- 
mer, BerthoUet,  in  the  year  1786,  first  proposed  the 
use  of  chlorine.  This,  it  is  known,  has  so  little 
corrosive  power,  that,  if  diluted,  it  may  be  taken 
inwardly  in  a  considerable  quantity. 

The  method  proposed  by  BerthoUet  received  seve- 
ral improvements  from  Watt,  and  especidly  from  Mr 
Tennent  of  Glasgow,  who,  in  1798,  took  out  a  patent 
for  bleaching  powder,  commonly  called  the  chloride 
of  lime.  The  patentee,  who  still  continues  to  be  the 
most  extensive  manufacturer  of  this  article  in  Great 
Britain,  made  some  improvements  on  the  original 
process,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  double  Uie  pro- 
portion of  chlorine,  the  only  bleaching  principle  which 
tlie  powder  contains,  and  Uie  composition,  as  at  pre- 
sent manufactured,  is  as  follows : — 

3  atoms  of  cliloride  of  calcium  =  21 
1  atom  of  chloride  of  lime        =11 

82 
In  tlie  bleaching  of  cotton  cloth,  the  pieces,  after 
being  singed  (See  Singeing)^  and  steeped  in  cold  wa- 
ter until  Uiey  are  completely  soaked,  are  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  wOMh  or  dash  wheel  (^tie  Calico  print- 
ingy  They  are  next  put  into  an  iron  boiler  in  layen, 
each  layer  being  covered  with  a  solution  of  lime  and 


water  of  the  oonsistence  of  crpam,  the  Qontitf  d 
lime  being  one  tliirty-fifth  of  the  weight  oc  ibe  <^ 
The  cut  below  will  illustrate  the  form  of  the  boiW. 
The  fire  acts  upon  the  malleable  iron  pan  A  A,  s^ 
parated  by  a  false  bottom  C  C  from  the  upper  pan 
B  B  of  cast  iron,  in  which  goods  are  coocaiard. 
There  being  considerable  pressure  upon  the  liqnid  ia 
the  pan  A  A,  it  does  not  boil  until  its  tenpnatair  it 
raised  considerably  above  212*;  butintfaatpaitvhm 
the  tube  D  opens  into  the  pen  the  pressure  is  lrs,KO 
that  the  boiling  commences  in  the  tube.  A  mixtm 
of  steam  and  water  is  sent  up  the  tube,  bat  is  Hmn 
back  into  tlie  boiler  by  the  a^  E,  making  rooB  kt 
another  supply.  The  liquor  gfadually  fillm  throafrh 
the  goods,  and  falling  through  the  &lse  booon 
pierced  with  holes,  the  pan  is  supplied,  and  thus  tfae 
process  continues. 

E 
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The  requisite  Quantity  of  w|iter  is  then  povvdiaiid 
the  process  of  boiling  continued  for  about  eiffat  boon, 
when  the  cloth  is  again  subjected  to  the  adioo  of  tbr 
wash  wheel,  so  that  the  lime  shall  be  enUi^ly  i^- 
moved ;  for  if  anv  of  the  lime  were  allowed  to  i«n> 
the  fibre  of  the  doth  would  suffer  injury.  The  nit 
part  of  the  process  is  the  application  of  the  blcadji; 
powder,  which  is  dissolved  in  oold  water  ia  the  pfv> 
portion  of  388 1  pounds  of  chloride  of  lime  to  971 
sallons  of  water,  this  quantity  being  snfikaeot  IbrtU 
bleaching  of  700  pieces.  The  specific  giaTity  of  Uy 
liquor  ought  to  be  102,  but  the  stren^  of  tbt 
chlorine,  which  does  not  infiuence  the  sftoSc  gny  kj, 
ought  also  to  be  considered;  the  method  of  asonUin- 
ing  which,  will  be  described  under  the  article  OUfirar* 
In  this  cold  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  thedotb  -a 
allow«l  to  steep  for  six  hours.  It  is  then  wilfadnvi 
and  thoroughly  washed,  and,  possessing  madi  mat 
whiteness  Uian  before,  it  is  prepared  for  the  aana^ 
process,  liy  which  the  colouring  matter  is  yet  dor 
discharged.  A  liquor  is  forrod  of  dilute  sulpbtirx 
acid,  i.  e.  oil  of  vitriol  and  water,  in  thepnponiooof 
four  parts  of  the  acid  for  every  hundred  of  the  «at«f ; 
were  the  solution  weaker  thaln  this,  it  woold  be  in- 
effective, and  if  stronger,  it  would  be  injuriooi  by 
corrosion.  The  doth  is  allowed  to  remaifi  in  tlus 
cold  sour  for  about  four  hours,  durinr  wfaiA  ti&r 
the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  ana  extncts  ti* 
oxide  of  iron  which  the  doth  contains,  anl  sl^ 
the  lime  which  it  had  imbibed  during  the  kaut 
processes. 

The  doth  being  now  careliiUy  washed,  is  ^^ 
for  eight  hours  in  a  lye,  composed  of  caibosaf  a 
soda,  made  caustic  by  quicklime,  48  pounds  of  tb« 
soda  being  used  for  every  2100  pounds  of  the  na- 
bleached  doth.  The  doth  is  then  crashed,  siid  tbia 
prepared  to  undergo,  for  a  second  time,  the  adioo  <x 
the  chloride  of  Rme— this  sdntion  being  ofj** 
strength  by  a  third  than  that  fbrmefiy  emfioftd. 
After  the  doth  has  kin  hi  this  sotution  fiv  ivv  b«^ 
it  is  taken  out,  washed,  and  put  Into  a  soor  simtltf 
to  that  formerly  used,  where  it  is  allowed  to  i 
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fbr  foar  hours;  when  taken  out,  it  is  found  quite 
white,  and  bein^  tliorougfaly  washed,  the  bleaching 
prtKSPSs  is  at  an  end.  The  doth  has  yet,  however,  to 
nndn^  Tarious  processes  of  finishing,  in  order  that 
it  may  please  the  eye  of  the  purchasar.  The  first  of 
tb«-«e  finishing  processes  is  the  squeesing,  by  which 
much  of  the  water  is  pressed  out  of  the  doth.  This 
is  effected  by  passing  the  pieces  through  between  two 
rollers  in  the  squeeier,  represented  in  plate  X.,  beinff 
kepi  tight  by  the  feroe  necessary  to  drag  it  through 
a  dstem  of  water.  The  frame  of  the  squeeser  is  of 
cast  iron,  and  the  rollers  of  wood,  being  driven  by 
machinery  and  requiring  only  one  man  to  attend  it, 
whose  business  it  is  to  fold  up  the  cloth  as  it  comes 
tfaraogti  the  rulleis.  The  pieces  are  now  stretdied  by 
wnoim  to  their  breadth,  and  the  folds,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible*, taken  out  by  beating  them ;  then  they  are  stitched 
Uigfther  by  tlie  ends  with  a  sailor's  needle,  and  being 
thus  prepared  for  the  mangle  (q.  v.),  the  doth  is  now 
lurched,  common  wheat  i&ur  and  a  portion  of  porce- 
lain day  being  employed,  and  then  subjected  to  the 
anion  of  tlie  sUffening  machine,  represented  in  plate 
X.  A  represents  a  roll  of  pieces  which  have  come 
frtm  th«  mangle ;  they  are  made  to  pass  under  a  i 
fuller  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  B  containing  j 
Uie  surch.  The  doth  is  thus  impregnated  with  ! 
starch,  the  superfluous  portion  of  whicn  is  pressed 
out  as  it  passes  through  the  rollers  above.  The  goods  | 
are  then  hung  upon  mils  in  an  apartment  called  the 
«tove,  heateo  by  two  furnaces,  from  which  flues  are  | 
Ird  through  the  room.  The  heat  thus  generated  is 
fiinirtimes  so  great,  that  the  workmen,  in  hanging 
up  tlie  cloth,  are  obliged  to  throw  off  tiie  most  m 
tlieir  doihes.  When  the  goods  are  dried  tlioroughly, 
th^  are  taken  from  the  stove  and  carried  to  the 
damping  machine,  represented  in  plate  X.,  where 
thry  urr  subjected  to  tlie  action  of  a  shower  of  water. 
A  ri  a  box  containing  water,  which  is  constantly  kept 
at  the  mme  level,  aM  the  points  of  a  npidly  revdv- 
m%  brash  B  dipping  in  it  scatter  a  shower  on  the 
dry  dotli  as  it  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  box, 
bring  laid  down  dry  from  the  stove  at  C,  and  drawn 
o«er  the  bar  above,  and  passing  down  under  a  roller 
at  the  top  of  the  water  box,  from  thence  to  the  rollers 
above  D  at  the  other  end  of  the  machine,  where  it  is 
rvorived  and  fdded  up  i>y  an  attendant.  When  the 
cloth  comes  from  the  damping  machine,  it  may  be 
seen  covered  with  wet  spots,  tlie  gn-ater  portion, 
bowerfr,  being  dry,  but  after  remaining  sometime  it 
brtomes  uniformly  damp.  The  goods  are  now  pnssed 
throagh  the  calender  shown  in  plate  X,  (See  ("aim- 
drr)^  they  are  then  regularly  folded  and  put  into  a 
Bramah  press,  witha  sheet  of  pasteboard  between 
b,  and,  beii 


,  being  siUBdently  preyed,  they  are  tiien 
fintUird  for  the  market. 

The  bleaching  of  linen  is  conducted  ai^  a  simihir 
manner  as  that  of  ooUon  ;  but  there  is  much  more 
citliNiring  matter  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter, 
wherefore  it  is  found  necessary  in  the  bleadiiitg  of 
1  Of  n  to  repeat  the  boiling  hi  lye  and  the  steeping 
in  Hiloride  of  lime  tliree  or  four  times.  The  mode 
of  hlHwfaing  woden  doth  in  Paris  is  as  follows :  The 
diiCh  being  washed  thoroughly  in  river  water,  and 
tiien  hung  upon  pdes,  is,  when  half  dry,  stretched 
ciui  in  a  very  dose  stove,  in  which  sulphur  is  burning, 
the  vapour  of  which,  diffusing  itsf  If  by  degrees,  ad- 
Inm  to  the  whde  oif  the  doth,  by  which  it  is  ren- 
drred  of  a  beautiful  white.  For  bleadiing  silk  tlie 
ordinary  method  is  this :— the  raw  material  is  put  into 
a  hag  of  fine  linen,  and  thrown  into  a  vessel  of  boiling 
n«er  water,  in  which  a  quantity  of  good  soap  lias 
brrn  diMolved.  In  this  the  silk  is  boiii'd  fur  three 
lK«n,  Che  bag  being  then  takrn  out,  lieat«>n,  mui 
wa»hed  in  cold  water.  It  is  tlien  boiled  in  soap  and 
water,  a  little  iialigo  being  added  to  tlie  sdution, 


giving  it  a  bluish  tinge,  and  being  then  taken  out, 
wrung,  and  beaten,  it  is  introduced  into  a  stove. 

Blxmmyki,  or  Blsxybs  ;  a  &bulous  people  of  Ethi- 
opia, without  heads,  their  eyes,  mouths,  &c.  being 
placed  m  their  breasts.  A  barbarous  tribe  of  tliis 
name  appeared  in  the  third  century  as  the  ally  of  tlie 
Egyptians  agauist  Diocletian.  With  a  view  of  op- 
posing to  the  B.  a  suitable  adversary,  Diodetian  per- 
suaded the  Nobatasy  a  people  of  Nubia,  to  remove 
from  their  ancient  habitations  in  the  deserts  of  Libya, 
and  resigned  to  them  an  extensive  but  unprofitable 
territory,  above  Syene  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile. 

Blrkdb.    See  Zine. 

Blknhbm,  or  Blindhbim  ;  a  vilUge  situated  in  the 
cirde  of  the  Upper  Danube,  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Da- 
nube. Here  was  fought,  Aug.  13,  1704,  the  famous 
battle  of  Blenheim,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called 
on  the  European  cqptinent,  the  battie  of  Hochttadi^ 
from  another  village  of  this  name  in  the  vicinity. 
Louis  XIV.,  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
had  to  contend  witli  Holland,  England,  Austria,  Sa- 
voy, Portugal,  and  the  German  empire.  The  elector 
of  Bavaria  was  his  only  ally;  but,  as  Uie  territories 
of  this  prince  were  contiguous  to  Austria,  which,  on 
that  side,  was  unprotected,  he  was  the  more  to  be 
feared,  especially  as  he  was  an  active  and  warlike 
prince,  who  took  the  field  himself,  and,  in  cose  of 
success,  could  open  the  way  to  Vienna  for  the  French 
armies.  Sept  )lO,  1703,  he  defeated,  near  Hochstadt, 
a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Donawert,  the  imperial 
general  Styrum,  and  took  tlie  fortress  of  Passau. 
But  his  dissensions  with  the  upright  and  unyielding 
Frendi  raarslial  Villars,  prevented  him  from  reaping, 
in  the  same  year,  all  the  fruits  which  tliis  victory 
might  otherwise  have  afforded  him.  Villare  was  or- 
dered to  cede  the  chief  command  to  marshal  Tallard, 
who  overcame,  on  the  Rliine,  near  Spire,  the  margrave 
Louis  of  Baden,  and  rendered  tlie  situation  o?  the 
hereditary  states  of  Austria  very  dangerous.  Marl- 
borough, however,  the  soul  of  tliis  whole  war,  in  the 
field  luid  in  the  cabinet,  formed  tlie  pUn  of  deciding 
the  fiite  of  the  contest  on  the  Danube.  Ilaly,  Flan- 
ders, and  the  Low^r  Rhine  were  to  be  defended  only ; 
but  tlie  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck  in  tlie  south 
of  Germany,  whither  the  be»t  imperial  troops  marched, 
under  Eugene,  from  the  Rhine.  Marlborough  at- 
tacked tlie  Bavarian  intreudiments,  July  2,  afVer  a 
violfnt  combat  on  tlie  Schellenberg,  and  made  his 
way  over  the  Danube,  in  order  to  be  able  to  occupy 
the  territory  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  if  circumstances 
required  it.  But,  for  tliis  latter  purpose,  the  gaining 
of  a  decisive  battle  was  indispensable,  since,  witliout 
it,  the  invasion  of  Bavaria  would  have  lieen  a  lumrd- 
ous  enterprise,  and  a  long  delay,  after  tlie  manner  of 
carrying  on  war  in  tiiose  times,  required  well  filled 
and  secure  magasines.  The  Frendi  and  Ba\*arian 
armies  were  drawn  into  an  engagement,  August  13, 
1704,  under  the  most  unfieivourable  circumstances. 
Both  these  armies  were  posted,  under  the  command 
of  Tallaid,  Mansin,  and  tlie  elector  of  Ba^-aria  him- 
self, between  the  village  of  B.  and  that  of  Kiniingen, 
behind  the  Nebelliach,  a  small  stream  emptying  into 
the  Danube,  which  was  on  their  right  flank.  They 
amounted  to  56,000  men,  wliilj>t  tlie  force*  of  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene  were  about  S'ifXXi,  The  first 
had  thrown  their  troops  chiefly  into  the  two  villages, 
which  tliey  considered  as  pointa  of  support  for  tlieir 
wings,  though  they  were  at  too  great  a  distance  in 
front  of  tlieir  main  position.  A  Urge  proportion  of 
cavalry  was  in  the  centre,  since  each  army,  the  Ba- 
varian as  well  as  the  French,  had  their  hone  on  their 
wings,  and  in  tliis  way  those  of  two  wings  must  ne- 
cessarily {oin  each  other.  Both  the  commandFra 
would  undoubtedly  have  perceived  and  corrected  this 
mistake,  as  Tallaid  had  in  B.  alone,  twenty-sc%Ta 
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bBttalkms  of  infimtry ;  but  they  expected  so  little  to 
be  attacked,  that  when  the  line  of  the  allies  began  to 
move,  August  13,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they 
supposed  them  to  be  marching  oS,  The  greatest 
pert  of  their  cavalry  was  sent  to  forace.  Even  at 
seven  o*clock,  when  the  heads  of  the  e&ht  columns, 
with  which  Eugene  and  Marlborough  i^vanced  to- 
wards the  Neoelbach,  were  to  &  seen,  Tallard 
thought  the  whole  a  stratagem  intended  to  cover  the 
retreat;  but  he  soon  saw  his  error.  The  dispersed 
troops  were  recalled  in  the  greatest  hurry,  and  the 
cannon  were  drawn  up  in  fine.  The  French  and 
Bavarians  made  every  exertion  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  enemy  over  the  Nebelbech,  and  the  capture  of 
tlie  two  villages,  the  conquest  of  which  was  consido^ 
ed,  by  Marlborough  and  Etigene,  as  decisive.  Their 
line  of  attack  was  uncommonly  long,  about  four  and 
a  half  miles.  Marlborough,  in  onler  to  secure  his 
right  wing,  attacked  B.,  but  without  success :  he  then 
cminged  his  plan,  and  threw  himself,  with  his  prin- 
cipal forces,  into  the  wide  interval  between  the  right 
wing  and  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  leaving  only  as 
many  troops  before  B.  as  were  necessary  to  check 
the  body  which  occupied  this  position.  At  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  he  succeeded,  after  great  efforts,  in 
passing  the  Nebelbech,  by  which  his  victory  was  de- 
cided. The  French  in  the  centre  were  obliged  to 
retreat :  their  example  was  followed  by  the  Bavarians 
on  the  left  wing,  who,  for  a  long  time,  had  resisted 
the  impetuous  attacks  of  prince  Eugene.  Marlborough, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  retreating  enemy,  placed  him- 
self between  the  line  of  retreat  fuid  the  position  of  B., 
guarded  by  18,000  men,  who  were  thus  cut  off  from 
assistance,  and  forced  to  surrender.  The  cavalry  was 
routed  by  the  6re  of  the  English  cannon  and  musket- 
ry ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  defeated  army  remained 
dead  on  the  £ld  of  battle  (which  was  covered  with 
more  than  11,000  corpses),  or  were  made  piisonera 
Tallard  himself  was  among  the  prisoners;  his  son 
was  killed.  The  consequences  of  the  battle  were 
decisive.  Bavaria,  as  Marlborough  had  anticipated, 
fell  into  the  power  of  Austria.  Fortune  deserted 
Louis  XIV.,  as  it  did  Napoleon  after  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  and,  though  he  was  able  to  continue  the  war 
for  almost  ten  years  longer,  it  was  owing  to  the  di»- 
sensions  among  the  allies  themselves,  who  contended 
about  the  best  use  of  the  victory  till  the  opportunity 
to  use  it  was  lost.    See  Marlborough, 

BLBraiiM,  the  name  of  the  demesne  bestowed  by 
national  gratitude  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  is 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Woodstock  and  county  of 
Oxford.  The  honour  of  Woodstock,  which  had  for 
many  centuries  belonged  to  the  crown,  having  been 
conferred  by  queen  Anne  on  that  great  commander 
for  his  eminent  services,  parliament  granted  the  sum 
of  half  a  million  sterling  to  erect  a  suitable  fiunily 
seat  The  building  was  intrusted  to  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh,  and  called  Blenheim,  finom  the  village  where 
the  didce  gained  his  great  victory.  The  grand  ser- 
geentry  liy  which  the  manor  is  held,  consists  in  the 
presentation  at  Windsor  castle  on  each  anniversary  of 
that  event,  by  the  duke  of  Marlborouffh  and  his  de- 
scendants, of  a  flag  embroidered  witn  /Uurt-de-ik, 
In  this  park  once  stood  the  royal  palace  of  Woodstock, 
where  Alfred  is  said  to  have  resided,  and  which  was 
the  favourite  residence  of  Henry  11.,  who  erected  a 
house  in  the  park  for  his  favourite  mistress,  Rosamond 
Cliflbrd,  whence  the  well  known  legend  of  Woodstock- 
bower,  queen  Eleanor,  and  the  &ir  Rosamond.  Here 
the  same  monarch  received  the  homage  of  Malcolm, 
king  of  Scotland,  and  Rhys,  prince  of  Wales.  Ed- 
ward III.  was  also  much  attached  to  this  palace,  in 
which  his  eldest  son,  the  illustrious  Black  Pruice,  was 
bom,  as  well  as  his  youngest  son,  Thomas,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  usually  called  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 


firora  that  event.  Ricfaaid  II.  lO^ewise  krpt  hkeont 
here,  at  which  time  the  poet  Chaooer  nsiM  u 
Woodstock,  in  a  house  whidi  stood  near  the  prtsrat 
entrance  to  the  park.  When  ahinned  by  Ibe  oan|)i- 
rmcy  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  queen  Mary  placed  ber 
sister  the  princess,  afterwards  queen  Elinbrlfa,  m  t^ 
palace  at  Woodstock,  under  the  superinlendaiop  of 
Sir  Henry  Bedenfield.  Daring  the  civil  van  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  was  for  sane  time  ddnM 
for  the  king ;  but  it  uUimaiely  suircndcnd,  sadiv 
much  injined  and  dilapidated  by  the  parlisBntirim. 
The  gate-house  remained,  and  was  taiaiiied  to  luc 
as  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  existed  ralil  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  when  the  vhalt 
was  removed. 

The  usual  approach  fitm  Blenheim  to  Woodslod 
is  through  a  triumphal  arch  or  poitsl,  fronviiidilht 
advance  to  the  mansion  is  very  fine.  In  fraotof  Iht 
building  stands  a  sculptured  column  ISO  feet  UttlL 
surmounted  by  astatne  of  the  duke,  lAat  vHmt 
and  achievements  are  recorded  on  taUeU  romil  the 
base.  The  front  of  the  house  mosures  348  iertlm 
wing  to  wing,  and  althoui{h  Brcfaitectufsl  cntks  fad 
many  &ults  in  detail,  the  general  effect  ii  in  tk 
highest  degree  noble  and  coBunandiDg.  TbeiMrnor 
is  also  extremely  magnificent ;  the  ball,  vhid  is 
suppocted  by  Corinthan  pillars,  is  sixty^serfe  kd 
high ;  and  the  oeQing  is  painted  by  Sir  JaamTkrs. 
hiU,  the  design  representing  Vidory  oowbIh  dx 
duke.  The  gallery  and  bow-wmdow  roon  wmi 
in  portraits  by  the  most  eminent  masten,  both  ftrrigi 
and  English.  On  the  tapestry  of  the  latter  sre%«nJ 
the  various  battles  gained  by  the  same  gnat  gtBRil, 
and  more  especially  that  of  Blenhdn.  The  aloos 
is  a  noble  and  spadoos  apartment,  wfaidi  ooaiiBni* 
cates  with  the  hall,  and  occupies  the  caUre  bisdii 
of  the  centre.  The  lower  part  is  lined  villi  nvUr, 
and  six  of  its  compartments  an  decocated  vitk  pfr 
tures  by  La  Guerre,  representing  the  inhsbii&A  d 
the  different  nations  of  the  world  in  approfnleo* 
tnme.  On  the  celling  is  a  representation  by  tkaac 
artist,  of  the  victorious  duke  errested  in  hii  csiwrW 
Peace  and  Time.  The  remaininf  principal  ssbfcti 
of  admiration  are  the  library,  the  theatre,  the  aat 
drawing-room,  the  blue  and  green  diawinf>nioB^ 
grand  cabinet,  the  dining-room,  and  the  diiMf- 
room,  a  description  of  the  oonleots  of  which,  md^ 
insr  pictures,  statues,  cnnd  aiiicles  of  tcrta,  td 
splendid  furniture,  wouUl  occupy  a  volnme.  Is  tb? 
di^)el,  which  forms  oneof  tfaewhigs,isafiDeBarUe 
monument  by  Rysbrack,  to  tlie  gnat  duke  sad  ha 
almost  equally  celebrated  dncbesa,  Sareh.  TVp^ 
dens  and  grounds,  which  are  exoeedin|ly  ^c"<B) 
were  laid  out  by  Brown,  wlio  contrived  to  mkt  i 
most  admirable  use  of  the  small  river  Glyiae  ia  ihi 
formation  of  a  lake,  or  piece  of  water,  which  *j01 
deemed  one  ofthe  greatest  bewilies  of  theplaor.  h 
is  crossed  by  eeveial  arches,  and  at  the  »iddk  « 
grand  approach  is  a  magnificent  bridge,  the  ^t»^ 
Uie  centre  arch  ofwhich  is  101  feet. 

Blssinop  or  BBNBMcnoif.  TheexprsssloDaf«»h- 
big  one  well  soon  gave  rise,  in  mdj  agfs»  to  \^ 
lemn  act,  accompanied,  like  other  solemnkiBi  of  tbor 

periods,  by  symbolic  signs ;  this  was  the  iiatmf  « 
benedieiioH.  In  the  patriarehal  times,  whea  ihr  •■»• 
thority  of  the  head  of  a  ftmlly  hidodBd  thit  of  ibe 
priest  and  the  civil  ruler,  the  UessiDg  of  oo0W 
apperiained  chiefly  to  him,  on  aeooont  of  hit  m^ 
rable  character,  and,  when  the  priests  btgaatonw 
a  sepaiate  dass,  became,  in  certain  cases,  a  P'CW' 
tiveoftiiein.  As  Uie  authority  of  the  ftlhcr,  iatkt 
infimcy  of  every  nation,  Is  extremely  great,  iheidBS 
soon  sprung  up,  that  his  prayers,  invokiif  chei^ 
of  the  Deity,  were  more  effectual  than  iho»«otfce«. 
and  that  whatever  he  blessed  would  be  iikriy  lo  R- 
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orivethefttonrofGod.  The  aanie  inpoHanoe  «u 
90Qn  Bttriboted  to  blessings  coofeiTMl  bj  a  priest, 
Tbe  heathens,  the  Jews,  and  many  Christian  sects, 
hare  cherished  this  idea.  By  the  Jewish  institutions, 
certain  benedictions  were  reserved  to  the  priest:  the 
asme  in  the  case  in  the  Romish  church,  in  which 
dUfrront  benedictions  are  appropriated  to  different 
degreee  of  the  cleiyy.  We  shall  mention  only  a  few 
ol  thcB.  The  Catholic  bishops  alone  can  confer 
thoae  benedictions  which  are  connected  with  unction, 
and  am  called  eamseeratioiu,  as,  for  instance,  the 
oonsecntion  of  kings  and  queens,  of  the  cup  and 
foterm^  the  church  and  altar.  To  them,  also,  is 
ooniDcd  the  benediction  of  abbots  and  abbesses,  of 
knights,  and  the  holy  oU.  For  the  beoedlcUon  of 
tbe  lioly  vestments,  &&,  they  may  employ  a  substi- 
tnte.  Every  Catholic  detgyman  may  confer  the 
benediction /oiKiafr  (that  of  betrothment) ;  also,  the 
aairiaf  e  benediction ;  may  bless  the  miits  of  the 
emrth,  and  the  hUj  water.  The  benedicUon  of  a 
biiJiop  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  a  fiiithful  Catholic,  as 
oontributing  peculiarry  to  his  spiritual  welfare ;  and 
the  Catholic  clergy,  in  geneml,  use  the  benediction 
ao  a  salutation,  or  rewaid  for  a  service,  &c  When 
the  pope  rides  or  walks  out,  the  Catholics  kneel  to 
leorivc  his  blessing,  whfeh  he  gives  by  a  motion  of 
b»  hand.  In  his  antechamber  are  often  seen  things 
of  (fiflncni  kinds,  rosaries,  &c,  in  laige  Quantities, 
which  be  blteses  in  passing  by.  The  Catholic  church 
hlMses  thUigs  anhnate  and  inanimate,  and  this  is  be- 
tiered  by  many  lo  preserve*  them  from  sickness,  in* 
jury,  Ae.  (See  Jgnet,  Si.)  Among  seveiai  Protestant 
f«cta,  the  benediction,  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  is 
in  the  fom  given  by  Moses.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  LntheiansL  Catholics,  in  many  cases,  use  the 
oonsecnted  water  in  giving  the  benediction. 

BuQUT ;  a  genersl  name  for  various  distempers 
incident  to  com  and  firuit-trees.  The  term  has  been 
nsed  in  a  very  vague  and  indeflnite  manner.  The 
origin  of  the  disease  has  been  variously  accounted 
for.  There  appear  to  be  at  least  three  distinct  species 
ofiL  The  foitorigtamtes  in  cold  and  frosty  vrinds, 
in  sptiag,  which  nip  and  destroy  the  tender  shooU  of 
the  plani,  by  stopping  the  cuirnit  of  the  juiota.  The 
faaves  wMicr  and  fidl;  the  Juices  burst  the  vessels, 
and  bfcome  the  food  of  numerous  insects,  which  are 
«AcB  Briaiakcn  for  the  cause  of  the  disrase,  while 
they  are  rwUy  an  eftct  of  it  The  second  species 
crif^natea  in  a  sultry  and  pestilential  vapour,  and 
haopena  in  suauaer,  when  the  grain  has  attained  its 
iall  gvowth.  The  third  originates  In  fumgi,  which 
attack  the  leaves  or  stem  of  herbaceous  and  woody 
bat  BMire  generally  grasses,  and  particulariy 
^  nsHul  grains.  It  generally  assumes  the 
I  of  a  rusty.looking  powder,  which  soils  the 
foigcr  vrhen  tonched.  There  are  sevenl  sorts  of  these 
fmmgi*  known  to  farmere  under  the  names  of  fwil  nM#, 
rtd  gum^  &c  The  only  means  of  preventing  the 
rOrct  of  blight  is  proper  culture.  Palliativefl  are  to 
be  fouBid  in  topical  applications. 

Bum,  the;  such  as  are  deprived  of  their  sight 
The  loos  of  the  noblest  sense,  by  means  of  whidi  man 
idea  of  the  wnrid  that  suiTounds  him. 


ciothed  in  liglit  and  colour,  is  an  event  as  mehmdioly 
aa  It  ia  firvqaeat  Blindness  is  diAmit,  1.  ih  its 
degrees,  some  peemns  being  partially  blind,  retaining 
a  tlMht  pererption  of  light,  with  the  power  of  distin- 
gwishiMr  very  btfUiaat  colours,  and  the  general  opt- 
haes  ofbodiee ;  othetsbeing  entirely  deprived  of  the 
focuky  of  seeing;  8.  hi  its  causes:  some  men  are 
blind  6om  their  biith ;  others  have  become  blind 
by  local  diseases  of  the  eyes,  for  instance,  by  inflam- 
Bsatiaa,  sappnretfon,  cancer  of  the  eye-ball,  spots, 
ilmo,  tmsMMa  on  the  cornea  (by  whidi  Its  tnuMparency 
la  lissmiijtiil),  also  by  dosure  of  the  pupil,  bya  torbid 


state  of  the  humorns,  by  a  debility  of  the  optic  nerve, 
or  by  general  diseases  of  the  body,  violent  fevers, 
nervous  fevers,  plethon,  and  tendency  of  the  blood 
to  the  head,  erysipelas  bi  the  fooe,  small-pox,  scarlet 
fever,  &c.,  or  by  escoessive  exertion  of  the  eyes,  by 
which  the  optic  nerve  is  enfeebled ;  for  nhidi  reason, 
some  daaKs  of  mechantes  and  artists,  as  blacksmiths, 
labourers  in  glass  and  smelthig-houses,  watch-makers, 
&c  not  nnfrequently  lose  theb*  sight,  and,  in  northera 
countries,  which  are  covered  with  snow  for  a  long 
time,  and  which  dassle  the  eyes  by  the  reHectiun  3t 
the  sunbeams,  as  well  as  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Afri- 
ca, blindness  is  a  freouent  complaint  Old  age  is 
sometimes  accompanied  with  blindness,  occasioned  by 
the  drying  up  of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  or  by  the 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  the  crystalline  lens,  Ice  There 
are  several  causes  which  produce  blindness  from  the 
buth.  Sometfanes  the  eyelids  adhere  to  each  other, 
or  to  the  eye-ball  itself,  or  a  membrane  covers  the 
eyes ;  somHimes  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  closed,  or 
adheres  to  the  oomea,  or  is  not  situated  in  the  right 
pku»,  so  that  the  lays  of  light  do  not  fall  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eye ;  besides  other  defects.  Those  who 
are  boni  blind  have  no  idea  of  vision,  and  are  entirely 
destitute  of  all  the  ideas  derived  from  the  sense  of 
sight  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  sensible  of  their 
misfortune  in  the' same  degree  as  those  who  have  lost 
their  sig^t  at  a  later  period.  Experience  lias  shown, 
that  those  who  acquire  the  power  of  seeing  after  being 
bom  blind,  or  having  lost  their  sight  in  their  child- 
hood,  form  very  different  ideas  of  visible  obJecU  from 
other  persons.  A  young  man,  whom  Cheselden 
couched  for  a  cataiact  at  the  moment  he  received 
sight,  imagined  that  all  the  obiecU  which  he  saw 
were  in  contact  with  his  eyes :  he  could  not  distin- 
guish objects,  although  of  very  different  forms. 
Those  with  which  he  was  alresdy  frmiliar  by  tlie 
touch,  he  examined  with  great  attention,  in  order  to 
recognise  them  another  time ;  but,  having  too  many 
things  to  notice  at  once,  he  soon  forgot  all  that  he 
had  observed.  He  wondered  that  those  persons 
whom  he  loved  most  were  not  handsomer  than  others. 
Before  he  received  his  sight,  he  had  expressed  a 
great  desire  to  obtain  this  sense.  The  other  senses 
of  persons,  who  have  been  Utaid  for  a  long  thne,  be- 
come more  exquisite,  perhaps,  because  they  are  not 
snl^ject  to  the  distraction  nrodnoed  by  the  sight  of  so 
many  olgects.  The  blind,  therefore,  are  often  die- 
tinguished  for  a  remarkable  mental  activity,  and  a 
wonderful  developement  of  the  faiteUectnal  powers. 
Their  touch  and  hearing,  particulariy,  become  very 
acute.  Thus  it  is  rehud  of  a  blind  man,  who  lived 
at  Puisaux,  in  France,  and  was  a  chemist  and  musi- 
cian, that  he  could  aocumtely  estimate  the  propor- 
tions of  olijecU,  could  Judge  of  the  distance  of  fire  by 
the  degree  of  heat,  determine  the  Quantity  of  fluid  in 
vessels  by  the  sound  It  produced  while  running  from 
one  vessel  into  another,  and  the  proiOmity  of  objecto 
by  the  eflbct  of  the  air  upon  his  face.  Hedeteimined 
very  accurately  the  weights  of  bodies  and  the  cspa- 
citiea  of  vessels.  The  celebrated  Saunderson,  pro- 
fessor of  nmthematics  at  Cambridge,  lost  his  sight  in 
his  eariy  youth.  He  invented  several  processes  to 
fhcaitate  his  studies  In  arithmetic  and  geometry.  His 
sense  of  touch  was  so  acute,  that  he  distineuished 
spurious  coins  merely  by  letting  them  pam  through 
his  ffaigers,  though  they  were  so  well  executed,  that 
even  i&ilful  Judges  were  deceived  by  them. 

Bund,  Iiwrrnmons  roa  m.  In  the  case  of  pei^ 
sons  destitute  of  sight,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recoune 
to  the  other  senses  to  supply  the  want  of  the  eye. 
If,  for  instance,  we  wish  to  teadi  them  the  arts  of 
reading  and  writing,  letters  must  be  prepared,  which 
will  be  palpable  to  the  touch,  and  the  hand  guided 
until  they  are  aUe  to  copy  them.    If  we  wish  lo 
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communicate  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  sur&oe  of 
the  earth,  globes  and  maps  must  be  prepared  with 
the  divisions,  &c,  in  reliet  Knowledge  obtained  in 
this  way  roust,  of  course,  be  acquirra  much  more 
slowly  than  that  received  by  the  sight.  The  senses 
of  touch  and  of  sight  differ  in  this  respect,  that  the 
former  ascends  by  degrees  from  the  perception  of 
parts  to  the  perception  of  the  whole,  whilst  the  latter 
views  the  whole  at  a  single  glance.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident,  that  the  blind  cannot  be  instructed  in  the 
common  schools  destined  for  those  who  see :  in  the 
first  place,  because  the  means  of  instruction  by  the 
touch  are  wanting ;  and  secondly,  because  the  pro- 
gress of  the  other  children  would  be  retarded  by  tlie 
slow  apprehension  of  the  blind  pupils.  For  these 
reasons,  and  as  the  blind  form  no  small  part  of  the 
population  of  every  coimtry,  particular  institutions 
have,  in  many  places,  been  established  for  their  in- 
struction. In  Prussia,  they  amount  to  more  than 
13,000  souls.  Zeune,  in  his  Belisar  (1821,  p.  12  et 
seq.),  has  laid  down,  as  a  general  law,  deduced  from 
observation,  that  the  proportion  of  blind  persons  de- 
creases from  the  equator  towards  the  poles.  In 
£g7pt|  he  says,  it  is  as  1  to  100,  while  in  Norway 
the  proportion  is  1  to  1000. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  schools  for  the  blind 
aims,  first,  at  a  general  cultivation  of  their  intellectual 
faculties.  They  are  afterwards  taught  some  art  which 
may  enable  them  to  provide  for  their  own  subsistence. 
Tliese  arts  are  of  two  kinds— mechanical  employments 
and  music.  The  instruction  of  the  blind,  therefore, 
embraces  three  branches— I.  mechanical  labours ;  2. 
the  fine  arts ;  3.  science ;  because  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,  without  trial,  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
pupils,  whether,  tor  instance,  tliey  should  be  instnict- 
ed  as  mechanics,  musicians,  or  mathematicians.  The 
German  institutions  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  those  in 
Paris,  have  this,  comprehensive  character,  whilst  the 
English  aim,  more  excluwvely,  to  impart  instruction 
in  meclianical  trades.  The  first  idea  of  such  an  insti- 
tution for  blind  oersons  was  conceived  by  Valentin 
Hauy,  brother  of  the  celebrated  mineralogist:  it  was 
suggested  to  him  by  his  acquaintance  with  a  blind 
German  lady,  the  baroness  von  Paradis,  of  Vienna, 
who  visited  Paris  in  1780,  and  performed  on  the 
organ  with  general  applause.  Hauy  repeatedly  vi- 
sited this  ingenious  lady,  and  was  much  surprised  to 
find  in  her  apartments  several  contrivances  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind ;  for  instance,  embroidered 
maps  and  a  pocket  printing-apparatus,  by  means  of 
which  she  corresponded  with  von  Kempelen,  in  Vi- 
enna (the  inventor  of  the  chess-player  and  speaking 
autooiaton),  and  with  a  learned  blind  gentleman, 
named  fVeittenburg^  at  Manheim.  Hauy  compared 
the  high  cultivation  of  these  two  Germans  with  the 
degraded  state  of  the  blind  in  France,  where,  at  the 
annual  fair  of  St  Ovide,.an  innkeeper  had  collected 
ten  poor  blind  persons,  attired  in  a  ridiculous  man- 
ner, and  decorated  with  asses'  ears,  peacocks'  tails, 
and  spectacles  without  glasses,  to  perform  a  burlesque 
concert  Nor  did  the  great  institution  for  the  blind, 
or  the  hospital  of  the  300  (commonly  called  let  fumze- 
vingi,  founded,  in  1260,  by  St  Louis,  after  his  crusade 
to  Egypt,  during  which  so  many  soldiers  became 
blind  by  tlie  ophthalmia,  prevailing  in  that  country), 
present  to  the  philanthropic  Hauy  a  pleasing  picture 
of  intellectual  cultivation ;  rather  a  scene  of  dulness 
and  moral  oomiptioo.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  do 
for  the  blind  in  France  what  the  Abbe  de  TEpee  had 
done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  1784,  he  opened  an 
institution,  in  which  they  were  instructed,  not  only 
in  appropriate  mechanical  employmente,  as  spinning, 
knitting,  making  ropes  or  fringes,  and  working  in 
paste-board,  but  also  in  music,  in  reading,  writing, 
ciphering,  geography,  and  the  sciences.     For  this 


purpose,  he  invented  particular  means  of  1 
resembling  those  with  which  he  had  branr  ue* 
quainted  by  his  intercoiirse  with  the  two  blind  Gh< 
mans,  Paradis  and  Weissenbuig.  For  instroction  in 
reading,  he  procured  raised  letten  of  nwtiL,  fnn 
which,  also,  impressions  may  be  taken  on  papvr:  tar 
writing,  he  used  particular  writing-cases,  in  which  i 
fiame,  with  wires  to  separate  the  lines,  oonld  be  k*- 
tened  upon  the  paper:  for  ciphering,  there  mn 
movable  figures  of  metal  and  ciphering4Maids  a 
which  the  Sgwres  could  be  fixed:  for  teachiog  ^ro- 
graphy,  maps  were  prepared,  upon  which  mnmims, 
rivers,  cities,  and  the  borders  of  countriet,  wm  e»> 
broidered  in  various  ways,  &c.  In  the  beginiunr,iLe 

Ehilantliropic  society  paid  the  expenses  of  twl»f 
lind  persons;  afterwisuds,  in  1791,  the  insUluun 
was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  ttate,  mi 
united  to  that  for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  boi,  as  th.« 
was  found  inconvenient,  it  was,  in  1796,  frfaninl 
from  the  latter,  and,  in  1801,  united  to  the  bofital 
of  the  fumze-vhifft.  The  mingling  of  yooDg  bind 
persons  here  with  old  soldiers  h^ing  found  very  p»r- 
judicial  to  the  former,  Hauy,  full  of  indifntioo,  w?ni 
to  Petersburg,  in  1806,  in  order  to  establish  a  »d<W 
institution  tliere.  After  the  restoration,  in  ISIS,  tlir 
establishment  was  put  upon  its  original  footing,  loA 
the  physician  doctor  Guilli^  appointed  its  diiKUv. 

Next  to  France,  the  first  institutions  for  the  bitad 
were  established  in  Great  Britain,  where,  howntf. 
they  are  supported  only  by  the  oontributiow  uf  j*»- 
vate  individuals.  In  1790,  an  institution  of  this  ^ 
was  establislied  at  Liverpool,  in  which  both  nali* 
and  females  are  instnicted  in  manual  labours,  iB^ioK- 
ing  hymns,  and  playing  on  the  organ.  lo  Vl^i.^ 
second  one  was  establiUied  in  Edinburgh,  whid  h» 
all  along  lieen  managed  witli  great  jud^nent  wA 
success.  Similar  institutions  have  fine*  aris«i  « 
other  places ;  one  at  London,  in  1800;  othenail>»i>' 
lin,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  and  Norwich. 

In  Germany,  the  first  public  institution  fer  the  W  bi 
was  establislied  by  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Bfriin.  n 
1806,  when  Hauy  passed  through  this  dty.  Ztir« 
was  appointed  director  of  it.  He  invented  many  •> 
struments  more  simple  than  those  which  had  ftnD»rv 
been  used,  and  which  answered  the  pnrpow  »»*? 
well.  Among  other  things,  he  brought  to  grtat  prr- 
fection  maps  and  globe^  destined  for  the  im  of  tbr 
blind ;  which,  in  many  paits  of  Europe,  are  usnl  ^^ 
the  instruction  of  others  also,  since  they  presait.  w 
means  of  elevations  and  depressiaos  of  Uie  nritr, 
proportional  elevations  and  pictures,  which  strikf  «-> 
mind  forcibly.  In  arithmetic,  he  directed  his  tm- 
tion  almost  exclusively  to  mental  caiculaiian.  T^ 
first  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Germany,  after  that 
in  Berlin,  were  esUblished  in  Vienm  and  Pnr*"' 
both  in  1808,  and.  in  the  same  year,  that  ia  Antni- 
dam,  founded  by  Iree-masons.  In  1809.  ihe  iii>  »• 
tion  in  Dresden  sprang  up— a  branch  of  thalin  Br- 
lin.  In  1810,  the  institution  in  Zurich  w  kna^ 
by  Uie  auxiliary  society.  In  1811,  a  similar  ru«>- 
lishment  was  instituted  in  C(^)enhagen,  after  the  foi 
of  professor  Brorson,  by  the  society  ^the  c*««' »  - 
is  called,  {rerein  der  KetU\  After  the  gn^  •* 
for  liberty,  from  1813  to  1815,  when  the  T^f}^ 
ophthalmia  raged  so  dreadfully  among  the  Ennf^ 
armies,  severS  institutions  for  blind  foldiff*  J'^' 
established,  on  Zeune's  plan,  in  Pnosia.  Thrirobrj 
was  to  instruct  soldiers  who  had  become  blinL  &» 
unable  to  exercise  their  farmer  business,  in  b«»i* 
Uiboura.  These  schoob  were,  at  If*,  iBtenW  i" 
continue  only  till  all  the  loldiets  reoeiTed  w  w«* 
had  thoroughly  learned  some  trade:  two  of  ^^ 
however,  those  at  BresUu  and  Kootfsbeif ,  m*'^ 
been  put  upon  a  permanent  footing.  Tw.»**^"l!* 
for  Uie  blind  in  Peteraburg,  which  WM  esiaWfil»^  J 
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IU117,  but  WBS  never  in  a  very  prospenms  state, 
teems  to  have  declined  greatly,  after  its  founder's 
rrturn  to  France,  in  1816. 

Insticutioos  for  the  blind  are  confined  almost  en- 
tirely  to  Europe,  and  they  appear  to  be  peculiar  to 
(,<>niiany,  Switserland,  Holland,  Denmarlc,  Fiance, 
Briuin,  and  Ruftia.  Fiither  Charlevoix,  indeed, 
»7S  that,  in  Japan,  the  records  of  the  empire  are 
oummittcd  to  the  memory  of  the  blind ;  and  Gallow> 
nin  »timates  their  number  in  the  gigantic  city  oT 
Jeildo,  alone,  at  S6/X)0 ;  but  neither  of  them  men- 
tioos  that  thm  is  any  institution  established  for  them. 
The  dinctor  of  the  institution  in  Vienna,  F.  W. 
Kiein,  has  published  a  good  Lehrhuch  xum  Unter- 
fkhu  der  BUnden,  &c.  urn  ne  xu  burgerlicher 
BnmchbarkeH  xu  bUdm  (Elementary  Work  for  the 
IibtrucUoo  of  the  Blind,  llic.,  to  render  them  useful 
Ciiiiens).— The  first,  and,  as  yet,  the  only  institution 
of  the  kind  in  America,  was  commenced  in  Boston, 
JB  the  year  1829. 

BuNw,  in  operations  against  fortresses ;  the  name 
of  til  preparations  which  tend  to  intercept  the  view 
of  the  enemy.  There  are  sevefal  species :— 1.  A 
liactoe  placed  across  the  embrassures,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  observing  what  passes  near  the  cannon. 
"t.  Blinds  before  port-holes  are  shutters  made  of 
strong  planks,  which  are  placed  before  the  port-holes, 
as  wuQ  as  the  guns  are  discharged,  to  obstruct  the 
foemy's  view. — 3.  Single  and  £nible  blinds.  The 
furmer  consists  of  three  strong,  perpendicular  posts, 
kfe  feet  in  height,  between  which  are  planks  covered 
with  inm  plates  on  the  outside,  and  thus  made  shot- 
ptoof.  This  screen  is  furnished  with  rollers,  to  en- 
able the  labourers  in  the  trenches  to  push  it  before 
Utfm,  the  latter  consists  of  latge  wooden  chests,  on 
four  block  wheels,  which  are  filled  with  earth,  or 
lup  of  sand,  and  serve  likewise  in  the  trenches, 
A<c.,  to  cover  the  soldiers  from  the  fire  of  the 
corny.— 4.  Another  kind  of  blinds  used  to  pro- 
tKt  the  workmen  in  the  trenches,  are  the  chan- 
delrrs.  Two  square  beams  of  timber  are  placed 
|«niU(fl,aDd  at  a  distance  of  six  feet,  on  the  ground, 
ukI  fiutencd  by  two  cross  beams.  Upon  the  ends, 
perpendicular  posts  are  erected,  and  the  Interval  is 
fiilnl  up  with  fascines,  at  least  to  a  height  of  five  feeL 
— d.  Blind  is  also  the  name  given  to  coverings  placed 
OTiT  the  most  exposed  parts  in  the  saps  or  the  for- 
tfws.  These  are  made  of  beams,  over  which  hurdles 
or  ^seines  are  roread,  that  finally  receive  a  sufficient- 
ly thick  kyer  of  earth  as  a  covering. 

Busra ;  a  topical  application,  which,  when  ap- 
plm)  10  the  skin,  raises  the  cuticle  in  the  form  of  a 
Tf4ide,  filled  with  serous  fiuid.  The  powder  of  the 
nxMem,  or  Spanish  fly,  operates  with  most  certainty 
aod  expedition,  and  is  now  invariably  used  for  this 
pwpQsr.  Morbid  action  may  often  be  removed  from 
the  system  by  inducing  an  action  of  a  different  kind 
w  the  same  or  a  neigiibouhng  part  j  hence  the  utility 
3f  hlisten  in  local  inflammation  and  spasmodic  action. 
ExciUQff  one  pain  often  relieves  another ;  hence  the 
liw  of  blisters  in  tooth-ache,  and  some  other  painful 
aftttiom.  Lastly,  blisters  communicate  a  stimulus 
i<»  thr  whole  system,  and  laise  the  vigour  of  the  dr- 
rolation ;  hence,  in  palt,  their  uUlity  in  fevers  of  the 
typhoid  kind,  though,  in  such  cases,  they  ar«  used 
V  ih  «ai  more  advantage  to  obviate  or  remove  local 


BuKJH,  Mareos  Elieter ;  a  naturalist  of  Jewish  de- 
went,  bom  at  Anspach,  in  1723,  of  poor  parenU.  In 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  ace,  ho  understood  neither 
('^naan  nor  Latin,  nor  had  he,  with  the  exception  of 
wne  rabbinical  writings,  read  any  thing.  N«verthe> 
1(^,  he  became  tutor  in  the  house  of  a  Jewish  surgeon 
in  Hamburg.  Here  he  learned  German  and  Latin, 
tad,  besides,  acquired  some  knowledge  of  anatomy. 


His  principal  work  is  the  Naiurgesehiekie  der  FUehe 
(Natural  History  of  Fishes),  fol.  1785-1799,  which  is 
adorned  with  many  coloured  plates.  He  enjoyed  a 
well  deserved  reputation,  and  died  in  1799. 

Blockade  is  the  interception  by  one  belligerent  of 
communication  with  a  ptace  occupied  by  another. 
National  sovereignty  confers  the  right  of  declaring 
war,  and  the  right  which  nations  at  war  have  of  de- 
stroying or  captiiring  each  other's  subjecte  or  goods, 
imposes  on  neutral  nations  the  obligation  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  exercise  of  this  right  within  the  rules 
and  limits  prescribed  by  the  Giw  of  nations.  In 
order  to  render  the  communication  with  a  place  un- 
lawful to  a  neutral,  a  blockading  or  besieging  force 
must  be  actually  present,  investing  it,  and  sufficiently 
powerfiil  to  render  a  communication  with  it  danger- 
ous to  a  neutral,  and  expose  hhn  to  seisure  by  the 
blockadhiff  or  besieging  force.  A  declaration  of 
siege  or  Uockade  is  an  act  of  sovereignty,  but  does 
not  require,  in  all  cases,  a  direct  declaration  by  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  besieging  belligerent ;  for 
its  officers  may  be  invested,  ei£er  expressly,  or  by 
implication,  with  authority  to  institute  such  siege  or 
blockade.  It  must,  however,  in  order  to  be  lawful 
and  obligatory  on  neutrals,  be  declared  or  sanctioned, 
either  expressly  or  by  implication,  by  the  sove. 
reign  power.  It  must  also  be  delared  or  made  pub- 
lic, so  that  neutrals  may  have  notice  of  it.  If  a 
blockade  is  instituted  by  a  sufficient  authority,  and 
maintained  by  a  sufficient  force,  a  neutral  is  so  far 
affected  by  it,  that,  if  he  attempts  to  trade  with  tJie 
place  invested,  either  by  carrying  goods  to  it,  or 
bringing  them  away,  the  property  so  attempted  to  be 
carried  to,  or  from  the  place,  is  liable  to  be  seised  by 
the  investing  party,  and,  in  case  of  being  siesed,  is 
forfeited. 

BLocKRorsK,  in  fortification ;  a  house  made  of  beams, 
joined  together  crosswise,  and  often  doubled,  with  a  co- 
vering and  loop-holes,  large  enough  for  from  twenty- 
five  to  a  hundred  men.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  com- 
monly covered  with  earth,  to  render  it  entirely  bomb 
and  fire  proof.  It  is  usually  sunk  several  feet  into  the 
ground.  Some  forts  of  this  kind  contain  two  stories ; 
and  they  are  often  fitted  up  to  receive  cannon. 
Blockhouses  are  generally  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square  or  a  cross.  Their  use  is  to  afford  a  feeble 
garrison  of  an  important  place,  which  is  very  much 
exposed,  an  opportunity  <»  holding  out  against  the 
cannonade  and  assault  of  the  enemy  till  they  are  re- 
lieved. They  also  serve  for  bomb-proof  giiard- 
houses,  and  places  of  last  resort,  in  the  interior  of 
intrenchments,  and  m  the  covered  passages  of  for- 
tresses, where  the  cannon  are  stationed. 

Blocks  are  pieces  of  wood  in  which  sheaves  or 
pulleys  are  pUoed,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  tackle, 
purchases,  &c.,  in  various  operations  in  naval  tactics 
and  architectural  constructions.  The  mechanical 
power  is  described  ui  the  article  PvlUy  (q.  v.)  Blocks 
are  single,  double,  treble,  or  fourfold,  acoordine  os 
the  number  of  sheaves  is  one,  two,  three,  or  tour, 
tile  sheaves  are  grooved  to  recei%'e  the  rope, 
and  have  in  their  centre  a  brass  hu$hy  ot  triangular 
piece  of  brass,  to  receive  the  ^  on  which  they  re- 
volve. The  ^es  of  the  block  are  called  ckeekt,  A 
running  block  is  attached  to  the  object  to  be  moved ; 
a  standing  block  is  fixed  to  some  permanent  support. 
Blocks  abo  receive  different  denominations  from  tlieir 
shape,  Durpose,  and  mode  of  application,  which  can- 
not well  be.  explained  without  the  use  of  figures.  No 
less  than  two  hundred  different  sorts  ana  sises  are 
made  at  Portsmouth,  England,  for  the  royal  navy, 
besides  which  there  are  various  sorts  used  only  in  the 
merchant  ships.  The  machinery  for  supplying  the 
royal  navy  with  blocks  is  the  invention  of  Mr 
Bnmell,  an  American.    It  enables  four  men,  in  a 
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given  time,  to  complete  the  diellfl  of  as  nuuiy  Uocka 
u  fifty  men  oould  do  by  the  old  method ;  and  the 
blocks  produced  bj  the  machinery  fen  nirpaaa  In 
malce  those  produoed  by  the  hand.  This  wonderful 
cast  of  mechanical  contrivance  mis  finished  in  1808, 
six  yean  having  been  occupied  in  its  election,  during 
which  period  Brunell  received  one  guinea  per 
day,  as  sahiry,  and;  as  a  final  reward,  the  prctfits 
of  one  year's  operation,  which  amounted  to  about 
£20,00a 

Blokma^t*  sometimes  also  called  Blom,  Abraham, 
a  Dutch  painter,  bom  at  Goroum,  in  1665,  died  at 
Utrecht,  in  1647.  His  pamtings  are  reprdached  with 
various  &ults,yet  he  is  disUnguished  by  the  brilliancy 
of  his  colouring,  and  the  richness  of  his  invention.  In 
the  representation  of  the  cAiore  o$curQf  he  may  be 
called  sreat  He  painted  all  sorts  of  objects  ;  but 
his  lanascapes  are  Uie  most  esteemed.  He  had  four 
sons,  of  whom  the  younjgest,  Cornelius,  is  the  most 
distinguished.  He  waa  torn  at  Utrecht,  in  1603,  and 
died  at  Rome,  in  1680.  He  was  an  engraver,  and 
his  enmvings  are  disUnguished  for  purity,  elegance, 
and  GcTlness.  .  He  was  the  founder  of  a  new  whool, 
from  which  proceeded  Baudot,  Poilly,  Chaateau, 
Speier,  RouUet,  &c. 

Blois  (anciently  BlenB,  and  Casirum  JB^«eiwe) ;  a 
city  of  France,  and  capital  of  Loir-and-Cher ;  thirty- 
six  miles  S.  W.  Orleans;  Ion.  1«  20^  E. ;  lat  47«  35' 
N. ;  population,  13,054.  Before  the  revolution,  it 
was  a  bishop's  see,  Uie  seat  of  a  lietttenBnt-|;eneral, 
a  grand  bailiwick,  and  capital  of  the  Bhiisois,  once 
the  abode  of  the  kmgs  of  France.  B.  has  been  seve- 
ral times  conspicuous  in  French  history.  There  are 
several  fountains  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  sup- 
plied by  an  aqueduct,  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  Romans. 

Blomtikld,  Edward  Valentine,  brother  of  Charies 
James  Blomfield,  bishop  of  London,  was  bom  in 
,  1788,  studied  in  Caiiis  college,  at  Cambridge,  and 
excited  the  highest  expectations.  Amooff  several 
prises  which  he  received,  we  may  mention  Uie  medal 
assigned  him,  in  1809,  for  his^bomtlful  ode,  Jn  Den- 
derium  Porsom.  In  1812,  a  fellowship  in  Emmanuel 
college  was  conferred  on  him.  In  1813,  he  visited 
Germany,  where  he  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  German  language,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Wolf  in  Berlin,  and  Schneider  hi  BresUu.  After 
his  return,  he  wrote  in  the  Mmeum  eriikum,  or  Cam- 
bridge Classical  Researches  (Pt.  S),  remarks  on 
German  literaturo,  which  was  received  with  approba- 
tion. The  university  of  Cambridge  appointed  him 
one  of  thie  preachers  of  St  Mary's  diurdi.  He  began 
a  translation  of  Schneider's  Grkchueh'deuichet  Z^- 
con,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  IL  Matthiases  Orteeh- 
itehe  Orammatikt  hovraver,  he  translated  completely. 
His  translation  was  published  by  his  brother,  and  every 
where  well  received.  He  was  in  SwitKrland  in  1816, 
with  his  pupil,  a  vbung  nobleman,  and,  in  his  haste  to 
return  to  Cambridge,  on  hearing  that  he  was  appoint* 
ed  proctor  for  the  following  year,  the  iatiffue  of  nrnid 
travelimg  occasioned  a  sickness,  of  which  he  died  in 
October,  1816. 

Blondkl,  a  confidential  servant  and  instructor  in 
music  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  of  England,  about 
the  year  1190.  While  his  master  was  the  prisoner  of 
the  duke  of  Austria,  B.  went  through  Palestine,  and 
all  parts  of  Germany,  in  search  of  him.  He  under- 
stood, it  is  said,  that  a  prisoner  of  rank  was  confined 
in  Lowenstein  castle,  and  hastened  thither.  Placing 
himself  under  a  grated  tower,  he  began  to  sing  one 
of  the  French  lays  which  he  bad  formeriy  composed 
for  Richard.  Scarcely  had  he  finished  the  first 
^tania,  when  a  voice  from  the  dungeon  of  the  tower 
responded.  Thus  he  discovered  his  kinff,  delivered 
him,  and  gained  the  name  of  the  faUhfid  BUmdd, 


Or^try'a  fine  opeiA,  Richard  CcnvdeUn,  Is  faaiU 
on  thto  anecdote. 

Blood  is  the  red  fiuid  contained  in  the  Uaod^tM»)i 
of  animal  bodies.  It  is  found  in  the  mauslis,  io 
birds,  in  reptiles,  and  in  fishes.  In  the  laA  two 
classes  of  anunals,  the  temperature  of  tkc  blood  ti 
much  lower  than  in  the  iormer,  for  wbicfa  roHOi 
they  are  distingnished  by  the  name  tMlkM, 
vrhile  the  others  are  termed  wofm-Umitd  sank 
Insects  and  worms,  instead  of  red  Uood,  faafc  ajnin 
of  a  whitish  colour,  which  is  called  loAate  MMdllB  lb 
blood,  two  difibsent  substances  are  cootaiBei  vhidi 
are  separated  by  coagulation^the  jenoii,  a  fiaid  Jib 
the  white  of  an  egg,  and  a  thick  matter,  ts  vhiditk 
red  colour  properiy  belongi,  which  is  nuidi  luam 
than  the  former,  and  is  called  the  magidmL  Tk 
last  may  be  divided  again  into  two  difltffat|M- 
into  the  mior,  or  that  part  of  the  Uood  wliidi  b 
intrinsically  red,  and  ooagiilahle,  and  igm/k^  or 
fibrme^  to  which  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  mm  b» 
ascribed.  The  fibrvu^  in  young  aniaaU,  is  rnxk 
whiter  than  ui  older  and  atrongrr  ones.  The  Uood 
of  the  latter  oootains  much  more  aaote  than  thtt  of  die 
former.  If  the  nourishment  of  animals  is  ctongnL 
we  also  find  ao  alteration  in  the  oonilitneHt  pam  tf 
their  blood.  It  is  also  changed  by  disBM.  ii 
animals  that  are  hunted  to  deMh,  or  killed  by  iigte- 
ning,  the  blood  does  not  magnhte.  The  blood  of 
bir£  is  more  highly  coloured,  and  wanaer  tltao  itet 
of  viviparous  animala,  and  ooognlatea  more  caalf  a 
the  air.  That  of^reptiles  and  fishes  ooagolstei  vitk 
difikulty.  Aided  by  magnifying  |(lasBes  of  a  M 
power,  one  may  observe,  in  eiainming  the  Moodw 
the  living  animal,  or  in  blood  which  is  neviy  dovi, 
that  it  consists,  especially  the  emer,  of  little  gkMtf 
bubbles,  the  ghlmlet  of  the  Uood,  aa  they  are  olK 
the  diameter  of  which  amounts  to  about  the  Un^ 
hundredth  part  of  a  line.  In  bknd  tbat  hsi  Im 
drawn  some  time,  although  this  time  may  bewty 
short,  they  are  not  to  be  diaoovered.  Theyaielkt 
effect  of  the  life  that  pervades  the  blood.  ThenM 
robust  and  healthy  an  animal  is,  the  mors  giofc«i» 
are  perceived.  They  ahow,  aa  it  were,  the  tnotfia 
fixmi  the  formless  liquid  to  the  original  fim  of  tbeirt 
organised  matter.  The  Uood  ia  of  the  girotr^ 
importance  to  the  life  of  an  anfanal,  and  nsTV 
considered  as  the  souroe  of  life.  Askngasthelx^ 
is  living,  the  blood  is  in  perpetual  motioQ.  ^b«* 
is  taken  out  of  the  body,  a  remarkable  d|*^^"" 
follows :  it  begins  to  coagulate,  and  then  *"j^l^ 
first,  an  acetous,  and,  after  a  few  days,  a  pm  pig- 
mentation. All  the  Uood  takes  ' 
chyle,  and  deposits,  by  <]  _ 
partides  requisite  to  the  preservation  i 
the  body,  by  a  multitude  of  vesseb  adapted  Iberia. 
Tlus  is  done  while  it  is  driven  fiom  thehiart  istothe 
remotest  parts  of  the  body,  and  from  thcnot  BsrL 
The  circuIaUon  of  the  Uood  is,  aa  it  w«^  Ibe  ^ 
ciple  and  first  condition  of  life.  With  It,  neqAis 
cases  of  fointing,  suffocation,  8c&,  life  <>*fv,^ 
heart,  the  centre  of  the  dfcolation  of  the  biooilm 
a  two-fold  moUon,  of  oontractiflo,  and  dihisitfv 
which  constanUy  alteraate.  Jl^'ith  the  h««rt,  tw 
kmds  of  vessels  are  connectA-the  arteries  sod  tbf 
vehis.  (See  Blood-tmueiM).  The  drcohitioa  of  tbr 
blood  proceeds  with  an  astonishoig  mpidity'^f»  * 
flow  at  an  equal  rate  in  a  straight  line,  1t«<"">il"; 
in  the  space  of  one  minute,  ttoough  149  feet  TO 
swiftness,  however,  ezista  only  in  the  laryrtiMM 
near  the  heart;  the  ferther  the  blood  Roedes  bm 
the  heart,  the  slower  its  motkn  becomes,  ^^^f'^ 
up  person,  in  good  health,  we  SBayreckoa  «■*■•■'• 
ot  Uood  at  €4-*30  pounds.  _,^j.,k. 

5/iwrf-ref jeto  are  the  tubes  or  vMels  in •!»» 
blood  dfcnlates.    They  are  divWad  hito  two  *«« 
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^•rtaries  Bod  v^tns,— which  have  two  points  of 
anian  or  oonnexkm-^the  first  in  the  heart,  firom  which 
ikej  both  originate,  and  the  other  in  the  minnte  ▼€»- 
seb  or  net  work,  in  which  they  terminate.  The  ar> 
tvriea  arise  from  the  heart,'  and  convey  the  blood  to 
ail  parts  of  the  body;  the  veins  retmn  it  to  the  heart 
The  aitKries  distribote  throughout  the  body  a  pure, 
r«d  blood,  for  the  purposes  of  nourishment;  while 
the  veins  return  to  the  heart  a  dark-colouied  blood, 
note  or  less  loaded  with  impurities,  and  deprived  of 
some  of  its  valuable  properties.  •  But  this  is  not  re- 
tamed  again  to  the  body  in  the  same  state.  For  the 
limit  is  wisely  divided  into  two  portiona  or  sides,  a 
right  and  left,  one  of  which  reoeivte  the  impure  blood 
Imai  the  veins,  and  sends  it  to  the  lungs  to  be  defe- 
cated and  freshly  supplied  with  ozycen  or  vital  air, 
wbtlo  the  other  receives- the  pore  red  blood  from  the 
fangs,  and  drcnlates  it  anew  through  the  arteries. 
The  arteries  arise  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
by  one  large  trunk,  -  neariy  an  inch  in  diameter, 
iMek  Is  giadoally  subdivided  into  smaller  ones, 
aa  it  proceeds  towards  the  limbs,  till  they  terminate, 
aft  1»^  in  vessels  so  small  as  to  be  almost  invisible, 
mad  in  a  foe  nct^work  of  cells,  extending  through 
the  whole  body,  fai  which  the  blood  is  pOured  out, 
«nd  nutrition,  or  the  increase  of  the  body  takes  place, 
ttd  IWmi  whkdi  the  residue  is  taken  up  by  the  small 
vneins,  to  be  returned  to  the  heart.  The  arteries  and 
wins  am  widely  diifierent  in  their  structure,  as  well 
aa  their  uses.  The  (braier  an  composed  of  very 
alioDg,  irm,  elastic  coats  or  membrsnes, 'which  aro 
four  m  number.  The  ezteraal  covering  and  the  in- 
ternal lining  of  the  arteries,  although  oelonging  to 
iiaitent  cunses  of  membranes,  aro  both  very  thin  and 
aoft.  The  second  coat  is  very  thick,  tough,  and  elas. 
tic,  being  that  which  chieiy  gives  their  peculiar 
anpcaiBooe  to  the  arteries.  The  third  is  formed  of 
iorca,  apparently  muscular,  arranged  in  oinadar 
rings  around  the  tube  of  the  vessels.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  pube  of  the  heart  is  felt  in  the  arte. 
rim  alone,  although,  in  the  bleeding  of  a  vein,  we 
swartimmsm  the  Mood'start  as  if  in  unison  with  the 
beating  of  the  heart.  The  pidse  is  produced  by  the 
wave  or  stream  of  blood,  which  is  driven  by  thcc  heart 
lltowq[h  the  arteries,  distending  and  slightly  elevating 
them,  after  which  they  insbuitly  contract  from  their 
daaticity,  and  thus  force  the  blood  into  the  smaller 


The  poise  varies  fai  its  character  with  the 
gracsal  state  or  the  health.    (See  PMlie).    Whenar- 


tarim  are  cat  or  wounded,  the  firmness  of  their  coats 
prevents  their  closing,  and  hence  arism  the  fiUal  na- 
tare  of  wounds  of  large  vessels,  which  will  remain 
open  till  they  aro  tied  up^  or  till  death  is  produced. 

The  veins  commence  in  small  capillary  tubes  m 
every  oart  of  the  body,  and,  by  their  gradual  union, 
fiom  large  trunks  till  they  at  last  temunate  in  two 
(one  aaomding  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  the 
«cber  descenmng  from  the  head  and  arms),  which 
pour  their  contents  into  the  heart  Their  strocturo 
hasnch  less  firai  than  that  of  the  arteries.  They  aro 
very  thin  and  soft,  consisting  of  only  two  thin  coats 
or  mcmbranm.  The  inner,  or  Uning  membrane,  is 
frvqnrntly  doubled  intufolds,  forming  valves,  which 
newly  close  the  passage  in  the  veins,  and  thus  give 
very  material  support  to  the  blood  as  it  is  moving  up 
in  them  towards  the  heart.  These  valves  are  not 
Ifioad  to  the  veins  of  the  bowels,  the  lungs,  or  the 
hmd.  The  number  of  the  veins  is  much  mater  than 
that  of  the  arteries,  an  artery  being  often  Htscoak" 
paaied  by  two  veins.  They  diflbr  also  in  this,  that, 
while  the  aiterim  are  deeply  smted  in  the  flesh,  to 
gvtfd  them  from  injmj,  the  veins  are  very  frequently 
mpetfcial,  and  covered  only  by  the  skin.  The  veins, 
it  H  well  kittwn,  are  the  vessels  commonly  open> 
fU  in  blooiilctttog,  although  incases  niiich  ren- 


der it  necesnry,  a  small  artery  is  sometimes  di- 
vided. 

There  are  two  portions  of  the  venous  system  which 
do  notoorrespood  exactly  with  our  general  descrip- 
tion ;  these  are  the  veins  of  the  bowels  and  of  the 
lungs.  The  former  circulate  their  blood  through  the 
liver  befivB  it  returns  to  the  heart,  and  the  latt^pr,  the 
pulmonary  veins,  convey  red  Uood  from  the  lungs  to 
the  heart  (For  an  account  of  the  circuUtion  of  the 
blood,  see  /feorT).  It  should  also  be  mentioned,  that 
the  Uurge  vein,  which  brings  back  the  blood  from  the 
lower  ^ut  of  the  body,  receives  firom  the  lymphatic 
and  lacteal  vessels  the  chyle  from  the  bowels,  which 
supplies  the  waste  of  the  blood  and  nourishes  the 
body,  and  the  serousand  other  watery  fluids  which  are 
taken  up  by  the  absorbents  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Blood,  Thomas  (commonly  called  colonel  BUiod)^ 
was  a  disbanded  offioer  of  Oliver  Cromweli  He  took 
part  in  the  revdudon  in  various  ways,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  steal  the  crown  and  regalia  from  the 
Tower,  in  which  he  almost  succeeded.  Being,  how- 
ever, taken,  lo  confessed  his  purpose,  without  show- 
ing the  least  fear  of  death.  Charles  II.,  from  idle 
curiosity,  went  to  see  him,  and  B.  persuaded  the 
monarch  to  pardon  him.  Charles  even  bestowed  an 
estate  with  £S00  a-year  upon  him,  iriiilst  poor 
Edwards,  the  keeper  of  the  jewel-oflBoe,  who  valiants 
ly  defended  the  crown,  and  was  wounded,  lived  for- 
gotten. 

BLooDHOum) ;  a  variety  of  the  common  dog,  called 
cttfiti  oagaa  by  Umueus,  cMm  amrani  by  Buffim, 
remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  its  sense  of  smell. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  these  hounds  were 
formerly  much  employed  In  pumiing  criminals 
escaped  from  justice,  or  in  tracing  out  robbers  or 
enemies,  whose  course  was  hievitably  discovered, 
when  once  (he  bloodhound  was  placed  upon  their 
trail.  In  the  border  country  of  Scotland,  they  were 
formeriy  much  employed  for  such  uses,  but  at  present 
the  race  has  become  almost  foigotien.  In  the  coun- 
tries of  South  America,  the  Spaniards  employed 
fierce  dogs  to  aid  them  in  conquering  the  Indians,  but 
it  is  not  certahi  that  the  dogSy  trauoed  by  them  to 
this  cruel  business,  belonged  to  the  present  variety. 
All  the  varieties  of  hound,  however,  have  much  sa- 
sadty,  and  most  of  the  larger  and  stronger  bre^s 
nave  mat  acuteness  of  scent,  and  might,  without 
much  difficulty,  be  trained  to  act  as  bloodhounds. 

BuooMPiaLD,  Robert,  an  English  poet,  bora  at  Ho> 
nington,  fai  1766,  the  sqn  of  a  tailor,  leaned  to  md 
at  toe  village  school,  arid,  in  1781,  was  sent  to  learn 
the  trade  <x  a  shoemaker  with  his  brother  in  London. 
The  visiting  of  several  places  of  worship,  of  a  debat- 
ing society,  of  Covent  Garden  thmtre,  and  the  read- 
ing of  suncfry  books,  called  forth  his  fiiculties,and  he 
became,  alniost  unconsciously,  a  poet  Hearing  him 
one  day  repeat  a  song  which  he  had  composed,  his 
astonished  brother  prevailed  on  hun  to  offer  it  to  the 
London  Magasine,  and  it  was  aooepied.  The  piece, 
was  caUed  the  MUk  Maid.  A  second,  the  SUlor^s, 
Return,  likewise  found  a  phMse  in  that  Journal. 
Thomson's  Seasons,  the  Pandlsa  Lost,  and  other 
works  of  this  kind,  now  became  the  subjects  of  his 
constant  study.  In  the  country,  where  he  resided 
for  a  short  time,  in  1786,  he  flrst  conceived  the  idea 
of  his  poem,  the  Farmer's  Boy,  which  is  characterised 
by  a  spirit  oif  ruial  shnpiicitj  sod  innooeiKse.  It  was 
written  under  the  most  unmvourable  drcumstanoes, 
by  a  journeyman  shoemaker  to  a  guret.  Itwasfirst 
shown  to  Capel  LoA,  to  1708,  who  wns  so  much 
pleased  with  it,  that,  to  conjunction  with  his  friend, 
Hill,  he  had  it  printed  in  1800.  It  derivca  its  prin* 
dpal  value  from  its  strict  adherence  to  truth  and  na- 
ture. The  writer,  to  liict,  has  drawn  hisown  portmit 
to  the  Farmer's  Boy,  and  described  the  scenes  and 
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events  which  he  actually  witnessed.  Hence  there  is 
a  degree  of  spirit  and  originality  in  the  poem,  which 
stamps  it  with  die  impress  of  genius,  and  renders  it 
very  pleasing.  The  versification  is  uncommonly 
smooth  and  correct  B.  also  wrote  a  volume  entitled 
Wild  Flowers,  containing  a  collection  of  poetical 
tales,  which  was  well  received,  and  was  not  unworthy 
of  his  reputation.  His  latest  production  was  Hasel- 
wood  Hall,  a  village  drama,  which  appeared  shortly 
before  his  decease,  a  work  of  not  much  meriL  B.  was 
patronised  by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  bestowed  on 
him  a  small  annuity,  and  made  him  an  under-sealer 
in  tlie  seal-office.  This  situation  he  was  forced  to 
resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  then  worked  again 
at  his  trade,  as  a  shoemaker,  and  employed  himself 
in  constructing  .£olian  harps.  Engaging  in  the  book 
trade,  he  became  a  bankrupt,  and,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  was  afflicted  with  violent  head-aches,  and 
became  nearly  blind.  He  was  gradually  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  nervous  irrltabiliiy,  that  apprehensions 
were  entertained  of  his  becoming  insane.  These 
fears  were  terminated  by  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  August,  1823. 

Bijowino-Machine  ;  an  engine  employed  at  iron 
works  and  oiher  places,  for  supplying  large  fiunaces 
with  a  blast  of  air.  It  is  necessary  that  the  current 
of  air  should  be  propelled  into  the  furnace  with  a  cer- 
tain rapidity,  volume,  and  also  with  regularity ;  for 
which  purposes  many  contrivances  have  been  em- 
ployed. The  best  form  of  the  machine  is  represent- 
ed in  the  cut  below.  Where  C  is  a  hollow  cylinder 
furnished  with  a  piston  E,  similar  to  that  of  a  common 
steam  engine.  The  piston-rod  D,  works  through  a 
stuffing  box  at  the  tup  of  the  cylinder,  also  siroiuirly 
formed  with  that  of  the  steam  engine.  A  and  B  are 
pipes  leading  into  the  cylinder,  and  furnished  with 
valves  opening  inwards.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cylinder  are  two  valves  F  and  G,  opening  outwaids 
from  the  cylinder  into  two  pipes,  which  lead  into  the 
lai^  upright  pipe  H.  From  this  pipe,  which  is 
closed  both  at  bottom  and  top,  there  proceeds  a  pipe 
PO,  a  branch  of  which  leads  off  at  I,  into  the  iron 


chest  K,  which  has  no  bottom,  but  rests  in  a  cistern 
of  water,  a  part  of  the  stone  work  of  the  sides  of 
which  is  seen  at  M  and  N.  Above  this  branch  there 
is  a  valve  L  opening  upwards.  The  figure  will  now 
be  completely  understood  by  following  the  operation. 
When  the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and 
is  then  raised,  the  valve  A  will  shut,  and  all  the  air 
will  in  a  condensed  state  be  forced  through  the  valve 
G  into  the  pipe  H.  During  the  ascent  of  the  piston, 
a  vacuum  would  be  formed  in  the  cylinder  below  the 

Kiston,  in  consequence  of  which  the  valve  F  would 
e  shut,  and  the  valve  B  open,  which  last  admits  the 
air  into  the  cylinder  C.  When  the  piston  begins  to  de- 
scend, the -condensation  of  the  air  within  the  cylinder 
will  cause  the  valve  B  to  shut  and  F  to  open,  so  that 
the  condensed  air  will  rush  into  the  pipe  H ;  and 
by  the  alternate  ascent  and  descent  of  the  piston,  the 
air  in  a  compressed  state  is  sent  into  the  pipe  H.  The 
compressed  air  proceeds  along  the  pipe  PO,  but  as 
the  branch  I  allows  it  a  passage  into  the  chest  K,  it 


will  press  upon  the  surface  of  the  wain  in  the  a- 
tern,  and  of  course  cause  it  to  rise  on  the  outsair  of 
the  chest,  to  the  height  of  eight  feet  above  Ibe  Ittrl 
of  the  water  in  the  chest.  By  this  contiivance,  slmutd 
there  be  any  intermission  in  the  intensity  of  the  bbtt, 
the  column  of  water  in  the  cistern  will  pfcss  sp  tip 
air  in  the  chest,  and  thus  equalise  the  conent  above. 
The  valve  at  L  is  loaded  with  a  certain  pnwir,  w 
that  when  the  engine  is  going  too  quick,  aad  tlie 
supply  of  air  too  rapid,  the  valve  will  be  foroedopn. 
Two  branches  are  led  finom  the  horiiootal  pipe  at  0, 
one  to  each  side  of  the  furnace.  It  has  been  ibuod 
that  the  same  bulk  of  air  at  32«,  has  ten  percent  non 
oxygen  than  at  85*  when  dry,  and  if  iatunted  vaix 
moisture,  twelve  per  cent. ;  wherefore,  if  iSOOrubie 
feet  per  minute  be  a  sufficient  supply  in  winter,  IGzj 
will  be  required  in  summer,  to  have  the  ame  tSnx. 
From  this  it  was  inferred,  Uiat  the  colder  the  bint, 
the  greater  would  be  the  effect;  but  at  the  C\j6t 
iron  works,  and  other  founderies,  the  pipe  wbicb  cm- 
ducts  the  compressed  air  from  the  diest  to  the  fur- 
nace is  made  to  pass  through  the  fire,  and  the  air  ii 
thus  heated  to  a  very  high  tempeiaUire  befiie  itaca 
upon  the  fuel.    See  Grm^t  Meek.  Did.  « 

BLOwnpB  is  the  name  applied  to  an  imtruent,  by 
means  of  which  the  flame  oia  candle  or  lanp  ia  onde 
to  produce  an  intense  heat,  capable  of  being  sppliid 
to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.  Its  most  simple  fona 
is  that  of  a  tapering  tube,  about  eight  inefas  ia 
length,  and  curved  nearly  at  right  angles,  within  tn 
inches  of  its  smaller  extremity.  At  its  Isiger  end,  l 
is  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  indi  in  diameter,  and  at  the 
smaller,  only  large  enough  to  admit  acoBiMB<si»4 
pin.  It  is  made  of  brass  or  white  iron.  In  vsa^  it 
the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle  is  turned  aaidefiRniti 
vertical  to  a  horisontal  direction,  by  a  stnaia  of  v 
impelled  upon  it,  either  fitun  the  lungs  or  frna  a 
double  bellows.  The  flame,  in  its  new  dindiom  as- 
sumes a  conical  shape,  and  ooaiaists  of  two  nru, 
visible  by  their  different  oolonis ;  the  outer  briaf 
reddishrbrown,  and  the  inner  blue.  The  beat  at  ihr 
apex  of  the  inner  cone  is  the  moat  intmsi^  aad  s 
equal  to  that  produced  in  the  best  furaaon.  It  s 
employed  by  the  jeweller  and  goldsmith  in  the  open- 
tion  of  soldering;  and  by  other  artists  who  frbroie 
small  objects  in  metal ;  by  the  gtasblower  in  aaakaf 
thermometers,  barometers,  and  other  class  in««- 
ments ;  by  the  enameller,  and,  indeedy  mrever  it  a 
required  to  subject  a  small  body  to  a  Strang  bat 

The  common  blowpipe  has  mMlervooe  a  variety  d 
improvements  ui  the  muids  of  the  cSeniit,  to  vlMe 
researches  it  has  proved  an  excellent  auxiUvy.  Tf . 
16^  plate  IX.,  represents  the  comnMn  bhmp^,  he 
ing  simply  a  tapering  biass  tube,  haWiq^  the  aonlkr 
end,  from  which  the  stream  of  air  is  traaaaitted  to 
the  flame,  curved  so  that  the  jet  shall  be  »« 
sidewise  to  the  operator.  Fig.  IS,  lepiiaei^s  the 
portable  blowpipe  of  Wollaston ;  it  oonsirts  of  tbive 
pieces  fitted  into  one  another,  when  in  one,  bat  which 
may  be  taken  down,  and  made  to  sUde  nithm  wA 
other,  and  carried  within  the  pencil  case  of  a  eg— ^ 
pocket4xM>k.  Fig.  1 3,  represents  a  blowpipe  ba^ 
a  hollow  bulb  near  the  end,  the  object  of  which  ii  t» 
condense  the  vapour  of  the  breath,  which  oAeo  prom 
injurious  in  the  ooromon  form  of  the  instnmiiiH.  T» 
prevent  corrosion  irom  the  action  of  the  noistoe,  tt« 
bulb  is  made  either  of  silver  or  aheet  tin,  and  i  i» 
capable  of  being  opened,  in  onNr  that  it  asy  he 
more  easily  cleaned.  A  little  practice  is  iifceav? 
to  enable  the  operator  to  keep  up  a  constant  blaACor 
any  length  of  time,  the  current  of  air  bein^  pnpr^Jr^ 
through  the  pipe  by  the  muscular  exotioB  of  iha 
cheeks,  while  reqiiiation  is  carried  on  tfcnn^  t^f 
nose.  But  when  the  process  has  to  be  iMg  CDntinO' 
ed,  even  the  operator  of  experience  witT  M  thii 
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hanfeimmie,  and  the  current  of  a!r  is,  in  that  case, 
wpplied  bj  bellows,  the  apparatus  assuming  the  form 
rrixrtsented  in  lig.  13.  This  is  tlie  blowpipe  cod- 
1M11I7  used  by  gussbloweis.  The  £olipile  is  a  very 
ooBvenient  fonn  of  the  blowpipe.    It  consists  of  a 


A 


hollow  globe  of  bmss,  mojinted  on  a  stand,  as  shown 
m  the  BOGompanying  cuL  The  globe  contains  aloo- 
hul,  which  is  made  to  boil  by  the  action  of  the  himp 
Mow  it,  the  flame  of  which  is  also  acted  upon  by  the 
blowpipe  led  from  the  globe.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  vapour  from  becoming  too  strong,  there  is  furnish- 
ed at  the  top  a  safety  valve,  loaded  with  the  neces- 
pfessore.  This  form  of  the  blowpipe  is,  however, 
I  not  to  be  very  elective.  The  gas  blowpipe, 
lonly  called  Clarke's  blowpipe,  is  represented, 
f|(.  14.  The  structure  of  the  instrument  Is  due  to 
Mr  Newman  of  London.  Sir  H.  Davy  suggested 
the  employmeiit  of  gases  instead  of  common  air,  and 
Dr  Clarke,  of  CamMlge,  subjected  it  to  extensive 
appticitioa.  Dr  C.  found  that  a  mixture  of  two 
Toliuaes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  produced 
the  freatcst  effecL  These  gases  are  contained  in  a 
hlMUer  A,  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pipe  B,  vrfiich 
leads  into  the  cylindA  C,  in  which  is  fitted  a  piston, 
working  through  a  collar  at  the  top.  By  the  action  of 
lAis  pi^on,  the  gas  from  the  bladder  is  compressed 
into  the  copper  diamber  D,  and  thence  issues  to  the 
tmtt  through  the  blowpipe  E.  In  the  using  of  this 
blowpipe,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  opening  of 
the  pipe  should  be  very  small,  otherwise  there  is 
grot  danger  of  explosion,  which  might  be  produc- 
tive of  tenous  oonsequeiices.  There  are  various  other 
^lecies  of  blowpipe,  and  many  uses  to  which  tliey 
my  be  applied,  to  disaiss  which  would  be  inconsis- 
trot  with  the  nature  of  this  work ;  but,  for  ample 
inAnaation  00  the  subject,  see  Griffin  on  the  Blowpipe, 
Blothb,  Lebrpcht  von,  of  the  &mily  of  Gro&en. 
Rmsow,  ill  Mecklenburg,  prince  of  Wahlstadt,  field- 
aanhal  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  kni^rht  of  almost 
•il  ihe  distinguish^  military  orden  oTEurope,  was 
bora  at  Rostock,  December  16,  1742.  When  he  was 
Cwfteni  yean  of  age,  his  fiUher,  a  captain  of  horse 
io  the  service  of  Hesse-Cassel,  sent  him  to  the  ishuid 
of  Ragen.  Here  the  sight  of  some  Swedish  hussars 
eiciM  in  him  the  desire  of  becoming  a  soldier.  His 
lamits  and  relatkns  in  vain  attempted  to  disstiade 
him  fiun  this  step ;  he  took  service  in  a  Swedish  re- 
IPnent  of  hussars  in  the  capacity  of  a  cornet.  His 
int  campaign  was  against  the  Prussians,  and  he  was 
taken  pi&ooer  by  the  same  regiment  of  hussais  which 
hr  slierwanls  commanded  with  so  much  honour. 
The  oooimanderof  this  regiment,  colonel  von  Belling, 
iorloced  him  to  enter  into  the  Prassian  service.     An 


ttchange  was  agreed  upon  with  the  Swedes,  and  B. 
«a*  made  lieutenant  in  Belling*s  r^ment.  Discon- 
lentrd  at  the  promotion  of  other  officers  over  liis  head, 
he  left  the  armv,  devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  and, 
hj  inhntry  and  prudence,  acquired  an  estate. 


the  death  of  Frederic  11.,  he  became  a  mnjor  in  his 
former  regiment,  which  he  commanded  with  distinc- 
tion on  die  Rhine,  in  1793  and  1794.  Orchies, 
Luxembuf|r,  Frankenstein,  Oppenheim  (Jan.  16, 
1794),  Kirweiler  and  Edisheim  in  the  Palatinate, 
bear  witness  to  his  achievements.  After  the  battle  oi 
Leystadt,  September  18, 1794,  which  added  greaUy 
to  his  reputation,  he  was  appointed  major-general  of 
the  army  of  observation  stationed  on  the  Lower 
Rhine.  In  1802,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, he  took  possession  of  Erfurt  and  Muhlliau- 
sen.  Oct.  14, 1606,  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Auer- 
stadt.  He  then,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry, 
followed  the  retreat  of  the  prince  of  Hohenlohe  to 
Pomerania.  His  squadron,  moving  on  the  left  of  the 
main  army,  becsme  separated  firom  it  so  fiir  that  a 
junction  was  possible  only  by  means  of  foroed  march- 
es, botli  in  the  dav  Ume  and  at  nighL  The  latter, 
B.  thought  himself  not  authorised  to  venture  upon, 
and  the  prince  of  Hohenlohe  was  forced  to  surrender 
at  Prenslau.  B.,  cut  off  from  Stettin  by  this  accident, 
threw  himself  into  Mecklenburg,  where  he  joined,  at 
Dambeck,  the  corps  of  the  diu:e  of  Weimar,  com- 
manded by  prince  William  of  Brunswick-Oels.  All 
the  troops,  however,  were  too  mudi  fatigued  to  un- 
dertake any  enterprise.  Having  the  grand-duke  of 
Berg  on  his  left  flank,  the  prince,  of  Ponte-corvo  in 
his  finont,  and  marshal  Soult  on  his  right,  B.  was 
obliged  tp  take  post  behind  the  Trave,  in  order  to 
draw  00,  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  French  forces 
finom  the  Oder  as  long  aa  possible.  With  this  view, 
he  entered  into  the  territory  of  the  free  city  of  Lu- 
beck.  This  city  was  soon  stormed  by  the  overwhelm- 
uig  power  of  the  French.  Although  B.,  with  some 
troops,  escaped  out  of  the  city,  yet,  being  deprived  of 
all  means  of  defending  himself,  or  continuing  his 
flight,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  Ratkau,  on  the 
6th  of  November.    This,  however,  he  would  1 


not  do, 
until  permission  had  been  granted  him  to  add  tlie 
following  clause  to  the  instrument,  tliat  **  the  capitu- 
lation was  offered  to  him  by  the  prince  of  Ponte-cor>'o, 
and  that  he  accepted  it  only  from  want  of  amrounir 
tion,  provisions,  and  focage."  B.  wax  now  a  prisoner 
of  war ;  but  he  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  French 
general  Victor,  and,  immediately  afler  his  arrival  at 
Konigsberg,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  corps,  and  sent 
by  water  to  Swedish  Pomerania,  to  share  in  the  de- 
fence of  Strelsund,  and  to  ass»ist  the  effiirts  of  the 
Swedes.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  laboured  in 
the  department  of  war  at  Konigsberg  and  Berlin. 
He  then  received  the  chief  military  command  in 
Pomerania,  butj  at  the  instigation  of  Napoleon,  was 
afterwards,  with  several  ^er  distinguished  men, 
dismissed  from  the  service.  In  the  campaign  of 
1818,  when  the  Prussians  assisted  the  French,  he 
took  no  pert ;  but  no  sooner  did  Prassia  rise  agaiii-st 
her  oppressors,  than  B.,  already  seventy  yean  old, 
engaged  in  the  cause  with  all  his  former  activity. 
He  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Prus- 
sians and  the  Russian  corps  under  general  Winsinge- 
rode,  which,  at  a  later  period,  was  separated  from 
him.  His  heroism  in  the  battle  of  Liitaen  (May  2, 
1 8 IS)  was  rewarded  by  the  emperor  Alexander  with 
the  order  of  St  George.  The  battles  of  BautMn  and 
Haynao,  those  on  the  Katsbach  (see  fVahiMiadi)  and 
Leipsic,  added  to  his  glory.  On  the  Katsbach,  B. 
defeated  the  army  of  marshal  Maodooald,  and  deli- 
vered all  Silesia.  His  army  now  received  the  name 
of  the  SUetioH.  Napoleon  himself  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  check  the  old  general  of  hueeare^  as  he  called 
him.  Oct.  3,  B.  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Wartenburg. 
This  bold  step  compelled  the  great  Bohemian  army 
under  SchwaitaenbiTg,  and  the  northern  army  under 
the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  to  act  with  more  spirit. 
c\fuT  ^  The  great  battle  of  Leipsic  approadied.    Oct,  16,  he 
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VBined  a  signal  advantage  over  marshal  Mannont,  at 
Mockem,  rorcing  hia  way  as  fiir  as  the  suburbs  of 
Leipsic.'  On  the  18th,  in  connexion  with  the  cro^m- 
prince  of  Sweden,  he  contributed  gretitlj  to  the  de- 
feat of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  1901,  his  troops  made 
the  first  assault  upon  Leipsic  His  pmmptkude  and 
pecul&r  manner  of  attacking  had  alreadf  ,  in  the  be- 
guining  of  the  ctopaign,  procured  hinl  from  the 
Russians  the  name  of  marshal  Fonvard.  *  Fr6m  that 
time  it  became  his  name  of  honour  throuehout  the 
whole  German' tehitory.  Jan.  1, 1814,  wiUi  the  Si-: 
lesian  army,  which  now  bonsisted  of  two  Phissian, 
two  Russian,  bne  Hessian,  and  one  mixed  corps,  he 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Kilub,  took  possession  of  Nancy 
on  the  17th,*  g&ined,  Ff^b.l;  the  bbXJde  -of  La  Ro- 
thiere,  and  p^ed  forward  towards  Paris.  His  de- 
tached corps -w^re,  hoivever,  diecked  by  Napioleon ; 
yet  B.,  though  with  a  grtet  loss,  effected  his  t^treat 
towards  Chaldkis. '  H6  then '  ch)6sed'  tSie  Alsne  at 
Soissons,  joined  the  northern'  arihy,  dbtaiti^,  *  March 
"O,  a  victory  over  Napoleon  at  Laon,  and,  in  connexion 
with  Schwartzenberg,'  at  thfe  close  of  the  month, 
pressed  forward  to '  Paris.'  -  The  day  of  Mohtmtlrtre 
crowned  this 'campaign,  and;  Murch  31,  B.  entered 
the  capital  of  France;  His  kiiig;  in  reitaembnince  of 
the  Victory  which  he  had  gained  nearWahlstadt, 
made  him  prince'  of  Wiihlstadt,  with  a  suitable  in- 
come. In  England,' \vhither' he  followed  the  allied 
teonarchs,  in  June  of  the  same  ye^>  h<^  was.  received 
by  the  people  with'  enthusiasm'. '  The  university  of 
Oxford  oonfeired  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
He  afterwBrds-  lived  on  his  estates  in  Sil^ia^  till 
1815,  wheii  the  chief  command  was  again  committed 
to  him,  and  he  led  his  army  into  the  Netheriands. 
June  15,  Napoleon  threw' himself  upon  him,  and  B.', 
on  the  16th,  was  defeated  at  liigny.  In  this  engage- 
ment, his  horse  was  killed,  and  he  was  thrown  under 
his  body.  After  this  unfortunate,  yet  honourable  day, 
the  true  grelktness  of  the  field-marshal  and  his  army 
became  apparent.  -  In  the  battle  of  the  16th,  B.  ar- 
rived at  the  niost  decisive  moment,  upon  the  ground, 
and,  taking  Napoleon  in  the  rear  and  fiank,  sained, 
in  union  with  Wellington,  the  great  victory  Of  Belle 
Alliance,  or  Waterloo,  (q.  v.).  He  refused  the  prof- 
fered armistice,  and  forpd  Paris  to  surrender;  op- 
posing with  energy,  on  this  second  conquest  of  the 
ci^Ltu,  the  system  oPibrbearance  practised  on  the 
formeir  occasion.  As  he  was  already  a  luiight  of  all 
the  military  orders  of  Europe,  the  king  m  Prussia, 
to  reward  his  new  services,  created  a  new  order  ex- 
pressly for  him.  After  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  prince 
retired  to  his  estates.  Aug.  26,  1B19,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  on  the  Katibach,  the  hero  received 
at  Rostock,  his  native  place,  an  honour  which  is  sel- 
dom bestowed  in  Germany.  The  tirhole  body  of  his 
countrymen,  the  inhabitants  of  Meckl^burg,  united 
to  erect  a  monument  commemorating  his  glory,  exe- 
cuted by  Schad6w  in  Berlin.  B.  dl^  af&r  a  short 
illness,  at  his  estate  of  Kriblowits,  in  Silesia,  Sept  12, 
1819,  aged  almost  seventy-seven  years.  June  18, 
1826,  a  statue  of  bronae  was  erected  to  him,  in  Ber- 
lin, twelve  feet  in  height,  modelled  by  Raudi,  and 
cast  by  Le  Quine  and  Reisinger.— B.  was  not  so  emi- 
nent for  military  science  as  ror  ability  in  action.  He^ 
himself  often  acknowledged  this,  when  he  was  prais-' 
ing  the  merits  of  Gneisenau,  to  whose  assistance  he 
xvas  greatly  indebted.  In  battle,  however,  he  had 
the  eye  of  a  falcon.  His  simplicity,  good-nature,  and 
bravery  endeared  him  to  his  soldiers,  who  loved  him 
like  a  fiither.  His  addresses  and  prodamations  are 
distinguished  for  their  brevity,  precision,  and  simpli- 
city, torming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  high-sounding 
French  prodamations  of  the  time.  (See  Bluechet^ 
LebenAetehreibung  (Blncher's  Life),  by  Varnhagen 
von  Fjise,  Berlin,  1827.) 


Blue.    See  Colour, 

Blue,  Prussian  ;  a  ooioaring  nattif ,  of  a  att 
dark-blue  colour,  a  dull  fiBCliire,  inodoron  and  in* 
sipid,  insoluble  in  water,  spirits  of  wine,  or  fdirr; 
it  is  soluble  only  by.  the  aetioB  of  ooifssive  tSktSatt 
The  discovery  of  this  colour  was  accidentallj  ntdp, 
in  1704,  by  Diesbach,  a  mannfiu^nrer  of  oakm, 
who,  with  the  intention  of  precipitating  Uie  cotovv 
matter  from  cochineal,  with  wfaidl  alom  ud  Titn3 
of  iron  were  dissolved,  procui«d  some  alkali  fiomdie 
laboratory  of  Dippd.  This  alkali, >hidi  Dippd  lad 
been  heating  with  some  animal  matter,  ptAciA  a 
beautiful  blue  predpitate.  Dippel,  disooming  tet 
the  alkali  had  acquired  this  power  of  fonninia  hiae 
precipitate  of  iron  on  account  olits  miiture  widi  aai- 
mal  oil,  soon  learned  to  prepare  it  in  a  ibor  sinple 
way,  since  all  animal  substaiioes,  and  even  all  wgf- 
tables,  which  contain  much  aaotej  will  give  the  mat 
result.  It  is,  Jiowever,  necessary,  tint  all  tiie  n■t^ 
rials  should  be  perfectly  pure,  since  the  porilotioo 
would  be  too  expensive.  The  additioa  of  alom  p%n 
to  tlfis  blue  more  body  and  a  brighter  oolov.  litis 
blue  siib^ance  h  a  prussiatd  of  iron  (Si  pam  n^ 
oxydeof  iron,  and48ofpni8sicacid).  Tlieahiwap 
added  aincMmts  to  finom  20  to  80  per  cent ;  Int  Uk 
greater  the  quantity,  the  poortr  b  the  qoality  of  ite 
blue. 

BLunnu)  (sylvia  siaUs,  Wtlson ;  Mrieala  m/«. 
Bona^rte).  .  This  beautiful  litde  bird  is  ooe  of  the 
earliest  messengers  of  spring  In  Ameriea,  and  is  o^ 
casionally  seen  ad  early  as  the  month  of  Febravy,  in 
mild  seasoiis.'  The  middle  of  Mardi  is  the  oidinBrT 
time  of  mating,  when  the  inal^  fahidnrd  is  obmul 
to  be  extremely  devoted  to  the  fedale,  M  dton 
the  ardour  of  his  attachment  l>y  enry  attrntioB  in 
his  power,*  by  the  rapturous  anhnatioo'  of  his  nof. 
and  the  angiy  jealousy  with  which  lie  rcpds  the  ap- 
proadies  of  a  rivbl.  The  nest  of  the  fcniier  ym  H 
then  repaired,  and  the  female  begins  to  lay  herem 
usually  five,  sometimes  six, 'of  a  pale-Uoe  ooinr, 
Two  or  three  broods  are  mised  in  a  seasoi,  tte 
youngest  of  which  are  taken  care  of  by  the  oBlf . 
while  the  mother  is  still  attending  to  the  oat  He 
prindpal  food  of  this  spedes  is  inseda,  esfwhllT 
taige  beetles,  and  other  hard-whig  or  eomflRW 
bugs,  to  be  found  about  dead  or  rotting  tiees:  bff- 
ries,  persimmon,  hod  the  seeds  of  varioa  pla^ur 
filso  oiscovered  in  their  stomachs.'  Laige  and  noatf- 
ous  taoe- worms  infest  their  boweb,  and  thej  uf  ibo 
exceeaingly  annoyed  by  vennin  externally.  Wiis« 
says,  that,  in  this  respect,  they  are  more  pbguedcbu 
any  other  bird,  except  the  woodoo^.  The  ^^ 
and  summer  song  of  tne  bluebird  is  a  soft  and  <Aff> 
repeated  warble :  in  the  month  of  October,  hhm 
changes  to  a  single  plaintive  note.  Abonl  ^^ 
die  cjf  November,  the  bluebirds  disappear,  tho^ 
occasionally,  one  or  two  may  be  seen  dnrisg  (hi 
winter,  in  mild  weather.  The  manners  oT^VMO 
are  so  gentle,  and  they  render  so  modi  agricepyth; 
destruction  of  insects,  that  they  are  always  ivtatdrd 
with  fiivour  by  the  fiaimer.  The  male  UnrM  h 
six  inches  and  three  quarters  long,  with  very  fiiU  tad 
broad  wingai  All  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  rich  «y- 
blue,  with  purple  reflections:  the  bill  and  Itt^*^ 
Wack.  The  female  is  easUy  known  by  the ^Uff 
cast  of  the  plumage  on  the  back,  and  by  the  rtd  ^ 
the  breast  not  descendhig  so  low  as  in  the  vsle.  *w 
being  much  Winter.  The  bliiebird  inhabits  ti^viH^ 
of  the  United  Slates,  also  Mexico,  Bnail,  GvSu*. 
and  the  Bahama  islands.  ~ Wilson  states  that  *m»^ 
thing  is  more  common,  in  Pennsylvania,  Ihaa  to  !•* 
laige  flocka  of  these  birds,  in  the  spring  and  mu 
passing  at  considerable  heigfals  in  the  air,  fnv  w 
south  m  the  former,  and  from  the  noith  in  the  htfrr 
I  have  seen,  in  the  mooth  of  Oeiobrr.aba* 
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aa  honr  tfter  tanrise,  ten  or  fifteen  of  them  descend 
fram  a  neat  lieight,  and  settle  on  the  top  of  a  tall, 
dKacbed  tree,  appearing,  from  their  silence  and  se* 
ihUiiaiMi  to  be.  sUangen  and  fiitigued.  After  a  pause 
of  a  few  miawiM»  t£y  beguk  to  dress  and  amnge 
tbeir  plumage,  and  oontimMd  so  employed  for  ten  or 
liteen  minutes  more ;  then,  on  a  few  warning  notes 
beioff  given,  perhaps  by  the  leader  of  the  party,  the 
wfaofo  remounted  to  a  vast  height,  steering  in  a  direct 
line  tor  the  south-west." 

Bum  Ruwa;  one  of  the  nunges  of  the  Alleghany, 
or  Appabcfajan  mountains,  wmch  extends  f Ami  the 
rirer  Hadsqn  to  Georgia,  and. intersects  the  state  of 
VUgioia  from  N.  £.  to  S.  W.,  dividing  it  into  two 
parte,  neariy  equal  The  great  limestone  valley  ex- 
tends along  the  N.  W.  side  of  this  range.  The  most 
rlevalrd  summits  of  the  Blue  Ridge  are  the  peaks  of 
0;ier,  In  BedCord  county,  Virginia. 

Bunt-SroGKiHo ;  a  pedantic  female ;  one  who  sa- 
criices  the  chaiacteristic  excellencies  of  her  sex  to 
learning.  The  origin  of  this  name,  in  England,  is 
thus  given  by  Bmrell,  in  his  Life  of  Johnson : 
**  About  this  time  (1780),  it  was  much  the  feshion  for 
«evfleal  ladies  to  have  evening  assemblies,  where  the 
feir  acK  might  participate  in  conversation  with  literary 
and  ingenious  men,  animated  with  a  desire  to  please. 
Thcee  sodetiea  were  denominated  btue-^teeking  dvhit 
the  origin  of  which  name  was  as  follows :— One  of 
the  HMeA  eminent  members  of  these  societies  was  Mr 
Siilliagicet,  who  always  wore  blue  stockings.  Such 
waa  tJw  excellence  of  his  conversation,  that  his  ab- 
aesKse  was  feit  as  a  great  loss,  and  it  used  to  be  said, 
•We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue  stockings;' 
and  thasi  by  degrees,  the  tiUe  was  established.^— 
In  Gcsnany,  htue-ttockmg  {hhu-ttrumpfe)  signifies  a 
linilor,  a  slanderer,  an  inmmous  lover,  &c.,  and  tl^ 
tans,  in  that  country,  is  sakl  to  be  derived  from  the 
Uoe  Mockings  formerly  worn  by  procurers. 

BurxAvsa,  Aloysius,  a  poet,  and  femous  parodist, 
bern  at  Steyr,  in  Austria,  above  the  Ens,  in  1755, 
studied  in  his  nativeisity,  entered  (177S)  into  the 
artier  of  the  Jesuits  in  Vienna,  liv^  there  privately; 
affeer  the  abolition  of  his  order,  till  he  was  appointed 
eesMor,  which  place  he  resigned  in  1793,  and  took 
thv  eslablishraent  of  the  bookseller  Graefler,  in  which 
be  had  been  oonoemed  since  1786.  He  died  in  1798. 
By  his  iEnekl  tiavestied,  he  distininiished  himself  as 
»  barlesqae  poet.  It  is  a  poetical  mrce,  rich  in  bur- 
l«^iie,  wit,  and  droll  contrasts.  These  qualities  are 
aho  to  be  found  in  several  others  of  his  numerous 
poemsw  Someof  them  are  full  of  aniroatkm,  and  are 
written  fan  a  pure,  manly  style.  At  times,  his  wit  is 
Tolgar,  his  language  incorrect  and  prosaic.  A  col- 
lection of  h»  woAs  appeared  at  Leipsic^  1801—3, 
eight  vols. 

Boa  ;  the  name  of  a  genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to 
<:Qvicf^s  tribe  of  terpentt  proper ;  having  the  tym- 
f«nic  bone  or  pedide  of  the  lower  jaw  movable, 
which  »  itself  almost  always  suspended  to  another 
hone  analogous  to  the  mastoid,  attadied  to  the  skull 
by  mvsder  and  ligaments,  which  contribute  to  its 
nnohUifcy.  The  bnmches  of  this  jaw  are  not  united, 
mud  those  of  the  upper  Jaw  are  attached  to  the  inter- 
lOaxillary  bone  only  by  ligaments,  so  that  these  ani- 
■lals  can  dilate  the  mouth  sufficiently  to  swallow 
bodies  larger  than  thenuelves.  Their  palatic  arches 
imrtakeof  thismobaity.  In  the  species  of  this  tribe 
swic  powejsed  of  venom,  the  branches  of  the  upper 
nnJ  lower  jaw,  throughout  their  entire  length,  as 
«rrll  as  the  palate  bones,  are  armed  with  pointed, 
rrronred,  solid,  aad  permanent  ^eeth,  forming  four 
tsrarly  equal  rows  above,  and  two  below. 

The  genus  boa  comprises  all  those  serpents  which, 
in  addition  to  the  preceding  characters,  have  the 
tenuis  on  the  onder  part  of  the  tail  single;  a  hook  on 


each  side  of  the  vent ;  the  tail  prehensile ;  the  body 
compressed  and  laivest  in  the  middle,  and  with  small 
scales,  at  least  on  the  posterior' part  of  the  head.  * 

The  species  properly  belonging  to  this  genus  aru 
among  the  laigest  of  the  serpent  tribe,  some  of  them, ' 
when  full* grown,  being  thirty,  and  even  forty  feet 
long.  Though  destitute  of  fengs  and  venom,  nature 
has  endowed  them  with  a  degree  of  muscular  power 
which  renders  them  terrible.  Happily,  they  are  not 
common  in  situations  mudi  frequented  by  mankind, 
but  are  chiefly  found  in  the  vast  marshy  regions  of 
Guiana,  and  other  hot  parts  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. Although  sufficiently  active  when  festing  or 
hungry,  tliey  become  very  slug|nsh  and  inert  after 
having  goeged  their  prey,  at  wtiich  time  they  are 
most  easuy  destroyed.  In  order  to  obtain  their  food, 
the  &0a  of  largest  sise  attach  themselves  to  the  trunk 
or  branches  of  a  tree,  in  a  situation  likely  to  be  visited 
by  quadrupeds  for  the  sake  of  pasture  or  water. 
Tiiere  the  serpent  swings  about  in  the  air,  as  if  a 
branch  or  pendent  of  the  tree,  until  some  luckless 
animal  approaches ;  then,  suddenly  relmquishing  its 
position,  swifk  as  lifffatning  he  seises  the  victim,  and 
coils  his  body  spinuly  roimd  its  throat  and  chest,  un- 
til, after  a  few  ineflectual  cries  and  struggles,  the 
animal  Is  suffiscated,  and  expires.  In  producing  this 
effisct,  the  serpeht  does  not  merely  wreathe  itself 
around  its  prey,  but  places  fold  over  fold,  as  if  desir- 
luchi 


COS  of  adding  as  much  weight  as  possible  to  the 
cular  eflbrt :  these  fblds'are  then  gradually  tiahtened 
with  enormous  force,  and  speedily  induce  deaUi.  The 
animals  thus  destroyed  by  tlie  larger  bote  are  deer, 
dogs;  and  even  bullocks.  The  prey  b  then  prepared 
forbeing  swallowed,  which  the  creature  accomplishes 
by  pushmg  the  limbs  into  the  most  convenient  posi- 
tion, and  Uien  covering  the  sur&ce  with  a  glutinous 
saliva.  The'  reptile  commences  the  act  of  deglutition 
by  taking  the  musale  of  the  prey  into  its  mouth, 
whidi  is  capable  of  vast  extension;  and,  by  asucoes- 
sion  of  wimderfiil  muscular  contractions,  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  gradually  drawn  in,  with  a  steady  and 
regdar  motion.  As  the  mass  advances  in  the  gullet,' 
the  parts  through  whicn  it  has  passed  resume  their 
former  dimensions,  though  its  immediate  situation  is 
always  betrayed  by  external  protuberance. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  species  of  ^  are  pecu. 
liar  to  the  hot  parts  of  South  America,  though  nothing 
is  more  common  than  the  error  of  ooofomiding  the 
great  serpents  of  India,  Africa,  &c.,  with  the  proper 
bo€L  Aooording  to  the  researdies  oif  Cuvier,  all  the 
bottj  at  present  well  determined,  are  natives  of  tlie 
new  continent  The  great  serpents  of  the  old  conti- 
nent belong  to  the  genus  python  (Daud.),  and  will  be 
treated  of  under  that  title.  It  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  Pliny  has  spoken  of  the  huge  serpents  of  India, 
arid  afterwards  of  large  serpents  of  Italy,  niiich  were 
called  boa,  thus  named  from  tAe  circumstance  of  their 
being  at  first  fed  with  cow's  milk. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  species  is  the  ^  con* 
Hrietor  ^.),  distinguished  by  a  large  chain,  formed 
alternately  of  large,  blackish,  irr^;ttlar  hexagonal 
spots,  with  pale,  oval  spots,  notched  at  their  two  ex- 
tremities, along  the  back.  This  is  the  larvest  spe- 
cies, and  is  usually  confounded,  by  casual  <%6ervers, 
with  the  syMoN  7^r»ff  of  the  old  world.  The  B. 
cencAris  (LX  and  the  B,  tcjftaU^  H  mnuma  (L.),  at- 
tain to  ueany  an  equal  sise  with  the  eemshieior  ffrom 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  long),  and  are  all  natives  ot  the 
tonid  and  marshy  regions  of  Amerkau  The  other 
species  are  of  smaller  sise,  and  some  do  not  much 
exceed  that  of  the  largest  common  nakesb  We  can- 
not reflect  upon  the  natural  history  of  these  gnat 
tiles,  vrithont  being  struck  with  their  peculiar 
iptation  to  the  situations  in  which  they  are  oom- 
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monly  most  abundant   In  regkms  bonlering  on  great 
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riven,  which,  like  the  Orinoco^  8tc.,  annually  inundate 
vast  tracts  of  country,  these  serpents  live  securely 
among  the  trees  with  which  the  soil  is  covered,  and 
are  capuhle  of  enduring  very  protracted  hunger,  with- 
out much  apparent  su&ring  or  diminution  of  vigour. 
Noxious  as  such  districts  are  to  human  life,  they 
teem  with  a  gigantic  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  and 
are  the  favourite  haunts  of  numerous  anunals,  preyed 
upon,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  restricted  in  their  in- 
crease, by  the  boa.  As  their  prey  come  within  their 
reach,  they  reauire  no  deadly  apparatus  of  poison  to 
produce  their  destruction,  since  nature  has  endowed 
them  witli  muscular  strength  surpassing  that  of  almost 
every  other  creature,  in  proportion  to  their  siie.  Once 
&iriy  involved  in  the  crushing  folds  of  the  consMeior, 
the  strength  of  the  strongest  man  would  not  prove  of 
the  slightest  avail ;  indeed,  from  the  ease  with  which 
larger  and  more  powerfal  creatures  are  put  to  deatli 
by  these  serpents,  it  is  evident  that  any  number  of 
unarmed  men  would  act  very  unwisely  to  provoke  a 
combat  with  enemies  endowed  with  powers  of  such  • 
dreadful  energy. 

BoADicEA ;  queen  of  the  Iceni,  in  Britain,  during 
tlie  reign  of  Nero.  Having  been  treated  in  the  most 
ignominious  manner  by  the  Romans,  she  headed  a 
general  insurrection  of  the  Britons,  attacked  the  Ro- 
man settlements,  reduced  London  to  ashes,  and  put 
to  the  sword  all  strangers,  to  the  number  of  70,000. 
Suetonius,  the  Roman  general,  defeated  her  in  a  de- 
cisive battle,  and  B.,  rather  than  fell  into  the  hands 
of  her  enemies,  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  by  poison. 
This  conflict  took  place  A.  D.  61. 

Boat;  properly,  a  vessel  propelled  by  oars.  In  a 
more  extensive  sense,  the  wora  is  applied  to  other 
small  vessels,  which  differ  in  construction  and  name, 
according  to  the  services  in  which  they  are  employed. 
Thus  th(7  are  light  or  strong,  sharp  or  flat-bottomed, 
open  or  ciecked,  etc.,  according  as  they  are  intended 
for  swiftness  or  burden,  deep  or  shallow  water,  &c— 
The  barge  is  a  long,  light,  narrow  boat,  employed  ui 
harbours,  but  unfit  for  sea. — The  longboat  is  the 
largest  boat  belonging  to  a  ship,  genenSly  furnished 
with  sails,  and  is  employed  for  cniismg  short  distances, 
bringing  heavy  articles  on  board,  &c— The  iaufwh 
is  more  flat-bottomed  than  the  long-boat,  which  it  has 
generally  superseded.— The  jtmnace  resembles  a 
barge,  but  is  smaller. —The  wttert  of  a  ship  are 
broader  and  deeper  than  the  barge  or  puinaoe,  and 
are  employed  in  carrying  light  articles,  passengers, 
&C.  on  Doard.— Vato/f  are  used  for  similar  purposes, 
and  are  smaller  than  cutters.— A  gig  is  a  long,  narrow 
boat,  used  for  expedition,  and  rowed  with  six  or  eight 
oars.— The yotfy-^oo/  is  smaller  than  a  yawl,  and  is 
used  for  going  on  shore.— A  merchant-ship  seldom 
has  more  than  two  boats,  a  long-boat  and  a  yawl.— 
A  wherry  is  a  light,  sharp  boat,  used  in  a  river  or 
hariwur,  for  transporting  passengers.- A  punt  is  a 
flat^bottomed  boat,  chiefly  used  for  one  person  to  go 
on  shore  from  small  vessels.— A  Mkiff\&  a  small  boat, 
like  a  yawl,  used  for  passing  rivers.— A  Motes  is  a 
flat-bottomed  boat,  used  in  Uie  West  Indies  for  car- 
rying hogsheads  from  the  shore  to  ships  in  the  roads. 
— K  felucca  is  a  large  passage-boat,  used  in  the  Me- 
diterrnnean,  with  from  ten  to  sixteen  banks  of  oars. — 
Scofv  is  an  American  word,  signifying  a  large,  flat- 
bottomed,  heavy  boat,  about  thlity  feet  long,  and 
twelve  wide.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  called  a  gondola.    See  Canoe,  Galley ,  &c. 

Boccaccio,  Giovanni,  whose  name  alone,  as  Massu- 
chelli  justly  says,  is  equivalent  to  a  thousand  encomi- 
ums, was  the  son  of  a  Florentine  merchant  His 
fnmily  came,  originally,  from  Certaldo,  a  village  in 
Tuscany ;  whence  he  gives  himself  the  appellation 
da  Certaldo.  He  was  the  offspring  of  an  illicit  con- 
ncxioii  which  his  fisther  formed,  while  oo  a  visit  of 


business,  at  Paris,  and  was  bom  in  thai  city,  1313. 
He  eariy  removed  to  Florence,  where  he  bms  hit 
studies,  and  even  in  diildhood,  discovered  a  3iciM 
fondness  for  poetry.    In  his  tenth  year,  his  faUMrnt 
him  under  the  care  of  a  merchant,  to  be  cducstcd  ia 
his  business.    With  him  he  retnrned  to  FSrif,  lod 
remained  there  six  years,  without  acquirtagany  fint 
ness  for  his  profession.    His  residence  of  eight  ym 
at  Naples  was  equally  ineifrctoal  to  this  porpoir. 
Instead  of  attending  to  trade,  he  formed  the  doMt 
intimacy  with  several  learned  men  of  Flomop  an! 
Naples,  who  had  been  drawn  thither  bf  that  pMnm 
ofthe  arts,  king  Robert    There  is  nothing  to  piwe 
that  he  shared  in  the  favour  of  the  prince;  kt  kt 
enjoyed  the  particular  affection  of  a  aatnnl  dsafterr 
of  his,  for  whom  he  composed  many  pieces,  in  ymt 
and  verse,  and  to  whom  he  often  pays  honage  indtf 
the  name  of  Framifutfte.  Placed  in  fortinate  draB> 
stances,  with  a  lively  and  obeeifnl  diqMKition,  of  • 
soft  and  pleasing  address,  the  (avooRd  lofir  of  • 
king's  daughter,  be  regarded  with  more  averiiaittM 
ever  the  station  for  which  he  had  been  iaKnM. 
The  fondness  of  the  princess  for  poetry;  bii an 
intimacy  with  sdentiiic  and  literary  men;  the  tab 
of  VirgU,  near  Naples,  which  he  used  to  riAtoWi 
walks ;  the  presence  of  Petrarch,  who  was  noM 
with  the  highest  distuictioo  ai  the  oouit  of  Kiplrt, 
and  who  went  firom  that  dty  to  Rome,  to  be  tnamd 
with  the  poetic  laurel ;  the  Intiniacy  wfaicfahsd  swa 
between  the  two  poeto ;— all  operated  poPoWly  M 
B.,  to  strengthen  and  fix  his  natural  incUDBboa  fcr 
poetry  and  literature.     After  living  two  yew* 
Florence  with  bis  father,  he  returned  to  Naples  wtae 
he  was  very  graciously  received  by  the  qn«B  imm. 
It  is  thought  that  it  was  no  less  to  giatii^  the  rnsfl 
queen,  than  his  Fiammetta,  that  he  wrote  hii  mbi- 
fHeron,  which  has  raised  him  to  the  rank  cf  Che  ii< 
Italian  prose-writer.    OnthedeathofhisftUiiT>. 
coming  master  of  his  own  inclinations,  he  *ettM  « 
Florence,  where  his  first  work  was  a  descripiiaB  4 
the  plague,  which  forms  the  opening  of  the  Dettm- 
ton.    He  afterwards  wrote  the  life  of  Dsalf.  Hj 
was  chosen  to  inform  Petrarch, at  Padua,  of  Iwiw 
from  exile,  and  the  restoraUon  of  the  property  be- 
longing  to  his  fiather,  who  had  died  dunag  to  ab- 
sence.   The  friendship  of  these  two  men  of  g«a«i[ 
continued  for  life.    When  B.,  some  years  after,  M 
exhausted  his  fortune  in  the  purdiase  of  oodlyjn» 
and  in  expensive  pleasures,  he  found  in  Petiara  « 
roost  generous  assistance :  the  wise  coaaseb  of  ta 
friend  were  now  as  beneficial  to  his  morals  as  tbry 
had  been  to  his  writings;  in  fact  to  him  !»»■»•• 
debted  for  the  change  which  took  place  «n  »  «"• 
racter.    A  dying  Carthusian  bad  l*""^*"."^ 
renounce  all  the  pleasures  of  the  worid:  PWaidi 
softened  his  determ'mation,  and  brought  hin  M  to 
that  proper  medium  which  marks  the  truly  wiffaaa 
NeW  troubles  in  Florence  mduoed  hirato  irtiie  » 
Certaldo,  where  he  owned  a  small  eslate.   Thmbe 
prosecuted  his  laboure  in  tranauillity.    He  now  om* 
posed  several  historical  woriu  in  UUn.    AB«f 
these  is  the  first  modern  worit  irtiich  ««<5«»  •  • 
collected  form,  the  mythologteal  notices,  wljk*  aie 
scattered  in  the  writings  of^the  andeota    Hfi» 
well  versed  in  Greek,  and  had,  at  his  own  tyf' 
brought  LeonUus  Pilatus  of  Thessalonica  frvn  >  »« 
to  Fforence,  and  maintained  him  three  yean  atw 
house,  in  order  to  learn  Greek  of  Wm,  and  to  bsw 
his  assistance  in  explaining  the  poeias  of  Koij«j 
and  translaUng  them  into  Lathi.    He  ^UJ*  ■* 
who  procured  copies  of  the  Iliad  and  0«ly»>a  *• 
Greece,  at  his  own  expense,  and  qiared  neithrf  <» 
nor  trouble  to  obtain  good  Greek  and  Utia  ■*«■ 
scripts.    At  the  same  time,  he  used  all  h»  "»*y 
to  excite  his  contemporaries  to  leara  the  Ciwi  ■•* 
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gHMaadsobititiite  tbe  sludy  of  Uiewicients  for  that 
qT  Ae  iriiolMttP  phUoMpky.    Tbe  veputatioD  wliich 


1  twice  prooned  for  him  important  mis- 
I  to>ipe  Uihan  V.  Haviog  fulfilled  these,  he 
mnrned  to  Certaldo,  aod  renmied  bis  studies.  Here 
he  waa  attacked  by  a  severe  and  lingering  disoid^^r, 
vhicfa  ftaally  left  him  in  a  state  of  debility  as  painful 
as  the  disease  itselt  Upon  his  reooveiy,  he  was 
chaiysd  with  a  difficult,  but  very  flattering  trust 
Dante  had  always  been  the  object  of  his  hig^st  ad- 
mintion.  The  Florentines,  who  had  once  persecuted 
and  banished  that  illustrious  poet,  but  now  did  justice 
to  his  merits,  had  resolved,  faj  way  of  atonement  to 
JUs  memory,  U>  establish  a  public  prafessorship  for  the 
Uloitntkm  of  his  poenm,  which  were  every  day  be- 
cQBiing  mora  obaenre,  as  the  distance  of  the  time 
wiien  they  were  written  became  greater.  This  new 
prafinaanhip  waa  conferred  upon  B.,  who  devoted 
hioMPlf  to  it  with  so  much  aidour,  that  his  health 
eoold  never  be  firmly  re-established.  This  received 
a  further  shock  from  the  death  of  his  instructer  and 
de«rest  friend  Petnich.  He  survived  him  not  much 
Bare  than  a  year,  and  died  at  Sertaldo,  December 
Si,  1S7A.  On  his  tomb  was  placed  this  inscription, 
coMpoeed  by  himself: 

Hac  mb  mole  JMeat  dii«rM  ac  otn  Joannis, 
McM  Md«t  uito  D«am  neritis  oroau  labonim 
MortaUa  vita.    Oeahor  Boechacdoa  illi, 
PaCriA  CortalduB,  atodium  fait  alaa  poeaia. 

Boccaccio  appears,  in  all  his  works,  to  be  a  poet  of 
the  ridiest  inventioo,  the  most  lively  imagination, 
and  the  tenderest  and  warmest  feeling.  In  prose,  be 
ia  a  peifcct  master  of  composition.  His  Deeamertm, 
whioft  contains  a  collection  of  a  hundred  tales,  partly 
Imctwwed  from  the  Provengal  poets,  ia  the  work  on 
wrfaidi  his  fumt  chiefly  rests.  In  this  he  painted,  as 
iL  werr,  on  one  vast  canvas,  men  of  all  ranks,  cha> 
mden,  and  ages,  and  incidents  of  every  kind,  the 
L  rxtiavagant  and  comical,  as  well  as  the  most 
'  ing  and  tragic ;  and  improved  tlie  Italian  Ian- 
Ipngn  to  a  degree  of  excellence  never  before  attained. 
Of  hia  other  works,  we  will  mention  only  the  follow- 
ing :  La  Teaeide,  the  first  attempt  towards  an  Italian 
epic,  and  written  in  oUava  rMio,  of  which  B.  is  con> 
ftidrred  the  inventor ;  Amoroaa  FiHone^  a  long  poem 
in  ttna  rima  (the  initial  letters  of  which  form  two 
aoancts  and  a  canaonet.  In  piaise  of  the  princess 
Maria,  his  mistress,  whom  he  here  ventures  to  address 
by  her  proper  name);  U  FilottrtUQ,  a  romantic  poem 
in  «Mmi  rvma  ;  NimfiUe  Fieaotano^  in  the  same  mea- 
sure ;  Rime;  (moat  of  his  sonnets,  canaonets,  and 
other  amatory  poems,  he  consigned  to  the  fiames, 
after  readiaik  the  Italian  poems  of  Petrarch ;  those 
which  reamui  appear  to  have  been  preserved  acainst 
Ins  will) ;  U  FiUteopOf  oovero  mrnorom  FaOeOy  a  hunt- 
ing romance;  Lamorotm  Fkmmetiaj  a  charmmg 
tue  I  L"Ur6aM9  (thought  by  some  to  be  spUrious) ; 
UAw^d»  essM  Hmfale  d'Ameio,  a  mixed  composition, 
pnitly  in  prose,  and  partly  in  vene;  li  Corhoeeio^ 
amnm  Lahtrmin  ^Amnnty  a  pungent  satire  against  a 
lady  vrho  had  offended  'him ;  uid,  finally,  Origme, 
mdm  e  Cottmmi  di  Iktnie,  jliigkierit  a  work  interesting 
fcr  the  ehaiactaristic  traits  which  it  records;  and  his 
C^mumemia  sopra  ia  Qmmedia  di  Deale,  which,  how- 
ever* is  carried  no  further  than  the  seventeenth  canto 
of  Dance's  Hell.  His  Latin  works  are,  D^  Geaealogia 
Dim  am,  Ukri  xv ;  De  Momiimm^  Laeuum^  SjfUtanm^ 
Flmm%  aw,  Stagnorum  ei  Marhtm  Nomutibug  Liber ; 
D9  CiiJan  rirarum  ei  FemmarmM  iUuetrmmy  Libri 
tv;  De  eiaria  Mmiienbus ;  and  iC[^«.~A  new  cri- 
Cieal  editioa  of  the  Deeamenm^  with  an  historical  lite- 
lary  ooamientary,  and  the  life  of  B.,  was  oublished 
at  Parii^  1883,  in  5  vols.-*In  the  ducal  library  at 


.  aBMng  the  manuscripts  collected  bv  the 
crirhmed  Magliabecchi,  professor  Ciampi   lately 


discovered  a  memonndum-book  of  B.  containing  a 
record  of  his  studies,  and  some  curious  circumstances 
relating  to  himself  and  a  number  of  his  distinguished 
contemporaries.    It  has  been  published. 

BoQCAOB,  Marie  Anne  du,  a  celebrated  French 
poetess,  member  of  the  academies  of  Rome,  Bologna, 
Padua,  Lyons,  and  Rouen,  was  bom  in  Roueti,  1710, 
died  i&02*  She  was  educated  in  Paris,  in  a  nunnery, 
where  she  discovered  a  love  of  poetry.  She  became 
the  wife  of  a  receiver  of  taxes  in  Dieppe,  who  died 
soon  after  the  marriage,  leaving  her  a  youthful  widow. 
She  concealed  her  talents,  however,  till  the  charms 
of  youth  were  past,  and  first  published  her  productions 
in  1746.  The  first  was  a  poem  on  the  mutual  influ- 
ence of  the  fine  arts  and  sciences.  This  gained  the 
prise  from  the  academy  of  Rouen.  She  next  attempted 
an  imitation  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  six  cantos ;  then,  of 
the  Death  of  Abel ;  next,  a  tragedy,  the  Amasons ; 
aod  a  poem  in  ten  cantos,  calied  tbe  Coiumbiad. 
Madame  du  Boccage  was  praised  by  her  contempo- 
raries with  an  extravagance,  for  which  only  her  sex 
and  the  charms  of  her  penon  can  account  Forma 
Fenut,  arte  Minerva^  was  tlie  motto  of  her  admirers, 
among  whom  were  Voltaire,  Fontenelle,  and  Clairaut 
She  was  always  surrounded  by  distinguished  men, 
and  extolled  in  a  multitude  of  poems,  which,  if  col- 
lected, would  fill  several  volumes.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  entertaining  matter  in  the  letters  which  she 
wrote  on  her  travels  in  England  and  Holland,  and  in 
which  one  may  plainly  see  the  bnpression  she  made 
upon  her  contemporaries.  Her  works  have  been 
translated  into  English,  Spanish,  German,  and  Italian. 

BoccHxaim,  Luigi,  a  celebrated  composer  of  instru- 
mental musk:,  was  bom  in  1740,  at  Lucca,  and  re- 
cei%'ed  from  the  abbot  Vanuoci,  music-master  of  the 
archbishop,  his  first  instruction  in  music  and  on  the 
violoncello.  He  further  improved  himself  m  the  art 
at  Rome,  and  afterwards  went,  with  Filippo  Manfredi, 
his  friend  and  countryman,  to  Spain,  where  he  was 
loaded  with  honours  aod  presents  by  the  king,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  academy  to  furnish  nine  pieces 
of  his  composition  annually,  which  he  continued  to 
do  till  his  death,  in  1805.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
Frederic  William  II.,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  the 
violoncello,  and  admired  B.*s  compositions,  settled 
upon  him  a  considerable  pension,  on  condition  of  hb 
sending  him  yearly  some  of  his  quartets  and  quintets. 
The  compositions  which  B.  has  published  himself 
consist  of  symphonies,  sixtets,  quintets,  quatuon, 
trios,  duets,  ana  sonatas  for  the  violin,  violoncello, 
and  piano- forte.  He  never  composed  any  thing  for 
the  theatre,  and  of  church  compositions  we  find  but 
one,  his  Stabai  Maier.  Tbe  adagios  of  B.  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  connoisseurs  and  the  despair  of 
the  composers  of  his  Ume.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the 
precursor  of  Haydn,  as  he  was  the  first  wbo  wrote 
instrumental  auartets,  of  wliich  all  tlie  parts  are 
eiligaio^  and  determined  the  true  character  of  tliis 
species  of  music.  His  melodies  are  more  biglily 
esteemed  in  Fkance  and  Spain  than  in  Germany. 

BoccmnTA ;  a  nareow  pass  of  the  Apennines,  lead- 
ing from  Lombardy  to  Genoa.  It  is  defended  by 
three  fortifications.  In  the  Austrian  war  of  suco'ssion 
(1746  and  1747),  and  in  the  French  war,  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  the  scene  of 
several  importtnt  events. 

BocHicA  was  the  founder  of  the  American-Indian 
empire  of  Cundinamarca.  The  inhabitants  of  tlie  val- 
ley of  Bogota  had  a  tradition,  at  the  period  of  the  Spa- 
nbh  conquest,  that,  ui  remote  times,  their  ana*stors, 
the  Muisca  Indians,  lived  without  agriculture,  laws,  or 
religion.  At  length  there  appcarni  among  them  a 
venerable  old  man,  of  foreign  aspect,  dress,  and  man- 
nera,  who  taught  them  the  arts  of  life,  and  reclaimrd 
them  from  their  avage  C9ndition.    He  ^-va  known 
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by  three  mmeB^BoehkOf  Nemguettboy  and  ZtfA«. 
Accompanyioe  him  was  a  beauUful  female,  named 
Chia,  who,  axdike  the  wife  of  Manco  Capac,  prided 
herself  in  thwarting  her  husband's  beneficent  pur- 
poses. Making  the  river  of  Bogota  to  overflow  by 
magic,  she  deioged  the  whole  valley,  and  reduoed 
the  inhabitants  to  the  necessity  of  fleeing  to  the 
moimtahB  for  safety.  Hereupon  Bochica  expelled 
the  malevolent  Chia  from  the  earth,  and  she  became 
the  moon.  Then,  tearing  asunder  the  rocks  of  Te- 
({uendama,  he  gave  the  waters  an  exit  by  these  cele- 
brated fidls,  and  freed  the  valley  of  Bogota  ikmi 
inundation.  Introducing  the  worship  of  the  sun.  and 
persuading  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  the  soil,  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  state,  which  held  the  same 
lank,  in  this  part  of  America,  whidi  Peru  did  &rther 
to  the  soutlt  The  institutions  of  this  people  very 
strikingly  resembled  those  of  the  incas,  and  pertiaps 
had  a  common  origin ;  but,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  South  America,  they  constituted  a  distinct 
people,  and  possessed  a  distinct  religion.  See  Jhgih 
tdf  Cundmanutrca,  Muitea;  Compagnoni,  America, 
xix.  107. 

BoDB,  John  Elert,  an  astronomer,  born  at  Hamburg, 
1747,  eariy  discovered  an  inclination  fiir  mathematical 
science,  in  which  his  fiither,  and,  afterwards,  the 
fiunous  J.  G.  Busch,  Instructed  him.  He  gave  the 
first  public  proof  of  his  knowledge  by  a  short  work 
on  the  solar  eclipse  of  August  6, 1766.  The  appro- 
bation ^Hiich  this  received  encouraged  him  to  greater 
labours,  and  in  1768,  appeared  his  mtroduction  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Stftrry  Heavens  (ninth  edition, 
1822);  a  fiuniliar  treatise  on  astronomy,  which  has 
done  much  for  the  extension  of  ooiTect  views  upon 
the  subject,  and  continues  to  do  so,  as  it  has  kept 
pace,  in  its  successive  editions,  with  the  progress  of 
the  science.  In  1772,  the  Berlin  academy  chose  him 
their  astnmomer,  and,  ten  yi^  afterwards,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  that  institution.  His  best  works 
are  his  Astronomical  Almanac  (commencing  1774)-» 
a  work  indispensable  to  evciry  astronomer;  and  his 
large  Celestial  Atlas  {ffimmeUailat),  in  twenty  sheets, 
in  which  the  industrious  editor  has  given  a  catalogue 
of  17,240  stars  (12,000  more  than  in  any  former 
charts).  In  1825,  he  was  released,  at  his  own  wish, 
from  his  duties  in  the  academy  of  sdence,  and  the 
observatory  in  Berlin.  His  place  was  filled  by  pro- 
fessor Endke,  formerly  astronomer  at  Gotha.  He 
died  m  1826. 

BoDiN,  Jean,  a  political  writer  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  bora  in  1530  or  1 1529,  at  Angers ;  studied 
law  at  Toulouse ;  delivered  lectures  on  jurisprudence 
there,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris  and  practised. 
Being  unsuccessful  In  his  profession,  he  turned  his 
talents  to  literaiy  labours ;  was  invited  by  Henry  III. 
to  his  court ;  and  afterwards  travelled  with  the  king's 
brother  Frands,  duke  of  Alenson  ibid  Anjou,  to 
Flanders  and  England,  where  he  had  the  gratification 
of  hearing  lectures,  in  Cambridge,  on  his  work  De 
la  RepuhlMque  (originally  written  In  Frendi,  but  after- 
wards translated  by  B.  himself  faito  Latin).  When 
the  duke  died,  he  went  to  Laon,  married  there,  ob- 
tained a  judicial  oflbx,  and  was  sent,  by  the  third 
estate  in  Vermandois,  1576,  as  deputy,  to  the  estates 
of  Blois.  Here  he  defended  the  richts  of  the  people, 
and  the  liberty  of  conscience.  His  conduct  made 
him  many  enemies  at  court  He  also  prevailed  on 
the  city  of  Laon  to  declare  itself  for 'the  league,  in 
1589,  representing  to  the  people,  that  the  rising  dfso 
many  towns  and  parliaments,  in  &vour  of  the  duke 
of  Guise,  was  not  a  rebellion,  but  rather  a  powerful 
political  revolution.  He  afterwards,  however,  snb- 
mitted  to  Henry  IV.  He  died,  1596,  at  Laon,  of  the 
plague.  His  great  work  is  that  enUtied  De  la  Bi- 
pttblifjue,  in  which  he  ^ve  the  first  complete  essay 


towardsa  sdentlflc  treatte  oi  politio^  ibd,  |riM 
by  his  own  experienee,  sought  U>  strike  out  a  Bitt 
between  the  advocates  of  mooaidiy  nd  ^ 


mocniey.  His  DSmmemamiy  and  hta  Tkmtnm 
Unherta  Natura  (Lyona,  1596),  show  bow  aqio^ 
tlon  and  learning  were  united  In  his  chiaolff ;  te 
the  charm  of  atheism,  winch  is  grounded  faittoMf 
on  a  wow  entitled  Ikpk^iemermy'pKonkfnm^ 
retigions  indifibrence  which  was  noticed  la  kin  by 
his  contempoiaries. 

BoDLSAM  LiaaABT.    See  JJkranei, 

BoDLKT,  Sir  Thomas;  the  fioander  of  the Boddm 
library  at  Oxford.  He  was  bora  at  Eialcr,  ia  IM. 
and  educated  partly  at  Geneva,  whither  hb  {am^ 
who  were  Protestants,  had  retired  ntfaerrigaofqna 
Mary.  On  the  accessJan  of  Elisahpth,  th^  tftaari 
home,  and  he  completed  his  studies  at  MnUca 
coU^;e,  Oxford.  He  afierwaids  faecBmeafcOovor 
Merton  coll^ne,  and  read  lectures  on  the  Qmkbn- 
guage  and  pmlosophy.  He  west  to  the  coottaotii 
1576,  and  spent  four  years  hi  tiaveUinff.  He  «» 
afterwards  employed  in  varkma  tmhasMii  te  Da> 
mark,  Germany,  France,  and  HoUaad.  Ja  1597,  b» 
returned  home,  and  dedieated  the  reiaaader  d  Ui 
life  to  the  re-establishment  and  aumaiWIoB  of  lb 
public  lijivary  at  Oxford.  Thb  he  aooonniliM, 
proourinff  books  and  manuscripts  hfaniel^  m  at 
home  and  abroad,  at  a  great  expense,  and,  by  his  in- 
fluence and  persiffisions^  inducing  his firiends  wuiw- 
quaintance  to  assist  bi  his  undettaking.  Sr  Robm 
Cotton,  1^  Henry  fiavile,  and  Tbonai  Allca,  dw 
mathematician,  were  among  the  prhxipal  ooobibs- 
tors  on  this  occasion.  TheUbraiywassonidisi^ 
mented,  that  Sir  Thomas  B.,  who  was  kaigfalrd  a 
theaocession  of  James  I.,  was  induoed  lo  end m 
additional' structure  for  the  reoeptMm  of  the  inw- 
faig  quantity  of  valuable  books  and  usuosByti 
He  dfied  in  London,  1612,  and  was  taKemd  ■  de 
chapel  of  Merton  college,  in  the  univcnitjr.  He 
bequeathed  nearly  the  idide  of  his  prapeitf  lode 
support  and  aucmentatioo  of  the  lifanry,  iridek  \m 
been  so  much  enriched  by  subeeqnait  ^nAt- 
tions,  that  it  is,  at  present,  one  of  the  noitBtgBr 
ficent  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Enropc;  Ste  <^ 
ligma  Bodleianay  London,  170S. 

BoDMER,  John  Jacob ;  a  oelebnled  Ocnsaa  poa 
and  schdar,  bom  at  Greifensee,  near  Zvidi,  J^ 
19,  1698.  Although  he  produced  nothtag  itaaA- 
able  of  his  own  in  poetry,  he  helped  toopfa  the  nj 
for  the  new  German  literatoie  in  this  depertanL 
He  was  the  antagonist  of  Gottscbed,  in  Leiprie^  vk» 
aspired  to bb  thellteiary  dkMat  of  the^tsadbal 
embraced  the  Frendk  theory  of  taste,  whOe  &  iadis- 
ed  to  the  English.  Hehasthehoooarofhari^iksd 
Klopetock  and  Wiehmd  amoiy  his  sdiol»  R  wi> 
for  a  long  time,  professor  of  nlsUiry  in  SwHssdisd. 
He  was  a  copious  and  inde&tigable  writer,  calcftsli' 
ed  many  mcorrect  views,  but  was  of  sffvioe,  as  m 
have  already  said,  to  the  Goraiaa  Utentse*  «UA 
was  then  In  a  low  and  berbaroas  slate.  Usdicd  a 
Zurich,  1783. 

BoDONi,  Giambatista,  superintendent  of  the  n^v 
presd  at  Parma,  chief  printer  of  his  Cathdk  bi^p<7. 
member  of  several  academies  of  Italy,  kniRte  of  w* 
veral  high  orders,  was  bom,  1740,  at  SahoD.  ■ 
Piedmont,  where  his  fiither  owned  a  printjagtrts^ 
llshment  He  began,  while  yet  a  boy,  to  oflo! 
bbnself  in  engraving  on  wood.  His  laboan  swctsf 
with  success,  he  went,  in  1758,  to  Rene,  and^ 
made  compositor  for  the  press  of  the  /^SMf»*» 
By  the  advice  of  the8nperfatmdeBt,heBiadstoetf 
acquainted  with  the  Oriental  languagn,  in  oidtf  lo 

aualify  himself  fi)r  the  kind  of  pfto5i«n^ii>"'" 
^em.    He  thereby  enabled  himself  to  be  of  gR^ 
service  to  this  press,  by  resCoriag  and  pttin;  * 
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fhtm  tte  typc»arMvei«l  Oriental  alphabets,  wbkh 
IbmI  fiUlcB  into  disoider.  The  iafiuit  den  Fenlioaod, 
aboai  1706,  tattd,  with  a  view  of  di£Eusiog  know- 
Wdge^  ertaUishcd  a  printing-house  in  Parma,  after 
the  aaodcl  of  those  in  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Turin. 
&  WM  placed  at  the  ^ead  of  this  estaliUshment, 
which  he  made  the  Snt  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and 
gaiaed  the  leputatioo  of  having  &r  surpassed  all  the 
gpiendidandbcsqUfiil  productions  of  his  predecesson 
in  Che  art.  Thebeautyof  h»  type,  ink,  aiad  paper,  as 
weU  ma  the  whole  management  en  the  techniod  part  of 
th«  voi^iMves  nothing  form  to  wiah ;  but  the  intrin- 


sic v»li«e  of  his  editions  is  seldom  equal  to  their  out- 
r.  His  Homer  is  a  truly  sdmireble  and 


ward 


_  i  work ;  hideed,  his  Greek  letters  are  the 

mo^  peifect  imitations  that  have  been  attempted,  in 
modem  times,  of  Greek  manuscript  His  splendid 
cdiiioiis  of  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  classics 
are  highly  priied.  He  died  at  Padua,  November 
aR»,  1813. 

BoacB,  Anidns.    See  Boethhu. 

Boacs,  Hector,  a  Scottish  historian,  was  bora  at 
Dundee  about  the  Tear  1465.  He  studied  at  Aber- 
deen, and  aftervraios  at  Paris,  iihere,  in  1497,  he 
became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of 
Monmcute. .  In  1500,  he  was  elected  principal  of  the 
ooU^e  of.  Aberdeen,  which  was  just  then  founded  by 
buhop  Elphlnstooe.  On  the  death  of  the  bishop,  in 
1514,  be  resolved  to  give  to  the  worid  an  account  of 
his  life,  in  composing  whidi  he  was  led  to  write  the 
historr  of  the  lives  of  the  whole  of  the  bishops  of 
AberdecsL  This  laborious  undertaking  he  completed 
in  Lntin,  afier  the  custom  of  the  age,  and  gave  to 
the  worid  in  the  year  152>2.  It  was  printed  at  Paris 
by  Badhis  Asoenslns. 

Hb  nest  work  was  a  history  of  Scotland,  fifom  the 
mriieii  aoooonts.  To  this  he  was  probably  stimu- 
laied  by  the  example  of  John  Mair  or  Major,  a  tutor 
of  the  Sofbonne,  and  principal  of  the  coum  of  St 
jialvadore  at  Si  Andrews,  whose  history  of  Ssothmd, 
in  six  books,  was  published  at  Paris  In  the  year  1521. 
The  SnOehrvrnktm  had  been  originally  written  by 
John  Fonhm,  a  canon  of  Aberdeen,  and  continued  by 
Wsdter  Bower  to  the  death  of  James  L,  nearly  acen- 
inry  previous  to  this,  as  had  also  the  metrical  Chro- 
mfiai  of  Soothmd,  by  Andrew  Wtnton,  prior  of 
Luchleven.  Boece  was  a  man  of  hifh  talent,  and 
one  of  the  best  Lathi  scholars  mhkk  ms  countiy  has 
at  any  period  produced;  but  he  was  credulous  hi  a  high 
drgree,  and  has  given  his  authority,  such  as  it  was, 
lo  nuy  bblcs,  if  he  did  not  hhnself  absolutely  faivent 


Ha  history  was  published  at  Fkris  hi  1526,  fn  a 
foUo  volume,  under  the  title  of  *«  Scotonun  HIstorim, 
n  pchnn  gratis  orignie,  cum  allanim  et  rarum  et  gen- 
tian iUastntione  non  vulgari."*  This  edition,  whkdi 
was  printed  by  Badlus,  oontabis  seventeen  books.  A 
sroond  was  printed  at  Lausanne,  and  published  at 
Paha  in  1574,  about  forty  years  after  toe  death  of 
Bocce.  In  this,  were  added  the  eighteenth  and  part 
of  a  nineteenth  book,  written  by  hhnaelf ;  anda  oon- 
lii—liim  of  the  history  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Janes  IlL,  by  Fenarius,  a  learned  Picdmontese,  who 
eune  to  Scotland  hi  lS28,fai  thetninof  HobenReid, 
tUbA  of  Klnioai,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Orkney. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  history  (1527)', 
Jaases  V.  bestowed  upon  Boece  a  pension  of  fioo 
Scots  ycariy,  whkdi  was  to  be  paid  mtil  the  king 
■boald  pnsnote  him  to  a  benefice  of  a  hundred  merks 
Sioots  of  ycariy  value.  As  the  payment  appears  for 
the  last  thae  hi  the  trrasurei's  books  for  15S4,  it  is 
prafaahle  that  about  that  time  the  kfaig  carried  faito 
Hfect  hia  faitentioa  of  exchanging  the  pension  for  a 
hratAoe.  The  beneioe  so  given  was  tne  rectory  of 
FyviataAbeideenihire,wfaSGfahehekl  at  his  death, 


In  1536,  as  appears  from  the  rccoid  of  the  presenta» 
tion  of  his  successor. 

BoBHMs,  or  BoKHM,  JsGob ;  one  of  the  most  re^ 
nowned  mystics  of  modern  times ;  born  in  1575,  at 
Altseidenberg,  a  village  in  Upper  Lusatia,  near  Gor- 
lits ;  was  the  son  of  poor  peasants;  remained  to  his 
tenth  year  without  instruction,  and  employed  in  tend* 
ing  cattle.  The  beautiful  and  sublime  ejects  of  na* 
ture  kindled  his  Imagination,  and  inspired  him  witli  a 
profound  piety.  Raised  by  contemplation  above  his 
drcumstances,  and  undisturbed  by  exterior  influences, 
a  strong  sense  of  the  spiritual,  particularly  of  the 
mysterious,  was  awakened  in  him,  and  he  saw  in  all 
the  workings  of  nature  upon  his  mind  a  revektion  of 
God,  and  even  imagined  himself  fovonred  by  divine 
inspirations.  The  education  which  he  received  at 
school,  thoufrh  very  fanoerfect,  consisUng  only  of 
writing,  spelljng,  and  reaoing  the  Bible,  supplied  new 
food  lor  the  excited  nund  of  the  boy.  He  became 
afterwards  a  shoemaker;  and  this  sedentary  life 
seems  to  have  strengthened  his  contemplative  habits. 
He  was  much  faiterMted  In  the  disputes  which  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject  of  Cryptocalvinism  hi  Saxony ; 
though  he  never  took  a  p»6onal  part  in  sectarian 
controversies,  and  knew  no  higher  delight  than  to 
elevate  himself,  undisturbed,  to  the  oontemphition  of 
the  ininite.  B.  withdrew  hhnaelf  more  and  more 
from  the  worid.  If  we  take  Into  view  his  retirement, 
his  piety,  his  rich  and  lively  Imaginatkm,  his  imper- 
foct  education,  his  philosc^hical  dedre  for  truth, 
together  with  his  abundance  of  Ideas,  and  his  delu- 
sion In  considering  many  of  those  ideas  as  immediate 
communications  of  the  Deity,  we  have  the  sources  of 
his  doctrine  and  his  woiks.  His  writings  are  very 
unequal,  but  always  display  a  profound  leeling,  and 
must  be  Judged  with  Indulgence  for  the  causes  just 
mentioned.  In  1594,  B.  brame  a  master  shoemaker 
in  Gorlits,  married,  and  continued  a  shoemaker  dur- 
hig  his  life.  Several  visions  and  raptures,  that  Is, 
moments  of  strong  enthusiasm,  led  him  to  take  the 
pen.  His  ftrst  work  appeared  hi  1616,  and  was 
called  Aurora,  It  contahis  his  revelations  on  God, 
man,  and  nature.  This  gave  rise  to  a  prosecution 
against  him ;  but  he  was  acquitted,  and  called  upon, 
from  all  skies,  to  conthnie  writing.  He  did  not,  h<nr- 
ever,  resume  his  pen  until  1619.  One  of  his  most 
hnportant  worits  b.  Description  of  the  three  Princi- 
ples of  the  Divhie  BeUig.  His  works  contahi  pro- 
found and  lofty  Ideas,  minricd  with  many  absurd  and 
confosed  notions.  He  &d,  after  several  prosecu- 
tions and  aoquitlals,  hi  1624.  Abraham  von  Frank- 
enberg  (who  died  hi  1652),  his  biographer  and  admirer, 
has  a&o  published  and  ezplafaied  his  writings.  The 
fost  collection  of  them  was  made  hi  Holland,  hi  1675, 
by  Henry  Betke;  a  more  complete  one,  hi  16S2,  by 
Gichtel  (to  vols.,  Amsterdam) ;  from  whom  the  fol> 
lowen  or  B.,  a  religions  sect  highlj  valued  for  their 
silent,  virtuous,  and  benevolent  life,  have  reoeivid 
the  name  OieMeUant,  Another  edition  appeared  hi 
Amsterdam,  hi  1730,  under  the  tide  Tketkgia  fvas- 
lofo,  2  vols.,  4to ;  the  most  complete.  In  6  vols.  In 
England,  also^  B.'s  wifthupi  have  foimd  many  ad- 
miren.  William  Law  pnbllshed  an  English  tiansb- 
tionoftiiem,2vob.,  4ta  A  sect,  takhig  their  name 
from  B.,  was  likewise  fonned  hi  England,  and,  hi 
1607,  Jane  Leade,  an  enthusiastic  adndrer  of  hia,  es- 
tablished a  particular  society  for  tiie  explanation  of 
his  writiM,  under  tiie  name  of  dm  PhiMdfkitU. 
It  Is  said  Umt  snch  a  society  still  eilsta.  John  For- 
dage,  an  En^lsh  phvsician,  is  also  well  known  as  a 
commentator  on  Boebme. 

BooTiA ;  a  country  of  ancient  Greece,  boonded  N. 
by  Pbods  and  the  country  of  the  Opontlan  liOGriaaa ; 
E.  by  die  Euripus,  or  strait  of  Euboa;  a  by  Attica 
and  Megaris;   and  W.  by  the  Alcyonhm  sea  anrf 
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Phocis;  but  the  boundaries  were  not  always  the 
Bame.  In  the  north,  it  is  mountainons  and  cold,  and 
the  air  is  pure  and  healthy,  but  the  soil  is  less  fnrtile 
than  that  of  the  other  portion,  which,  however.  Is 
infested  by  unhealthy  vapours.  The  mountainous 
part  in  the  north  was  called,  in  earlier  times,  Atmia, 
Among  its  mountains  are  several  remarkable  in  his- 
tory and  mythology:  Helicon  (now  Sagara)^  the 
mountain  of  the  Sphinx,  the  Taiunessus,  Lilxsthrtts, 
mid  Petrachus.— The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  cattle.  It 
was  first  occupied  by  Pelasffian  tribes.  In  the  time 
of  Bceotus  (son  of  Itonus  and  grandson  of  Amphictyon, 
fn)m  whom  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name),  these 
were  subject  to  the  Hellenists.  It  was  divided  into 
small  states,  until  Cadmus  the  Phoenician  founded  the 
government  of  Thebes.  In  later  times,  all  Greece 
worshipped  the  Hercules  of  Thebes.  After  the  death 
of  the  I'heban  king  Xanthus,  most  of  the  cities  of  B. 
formed  a  kind  of  republic,  of  which  Thebes  was  tlie 
cfiief  city.  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  raised  Thebes, 
for  a  time,  to  the  rank  of  the  most  powerful  states  of 
Greece.  In  B.  are  several  celebrated  ancient  battle- 
fields, the  former  glory  of  which  has  been  increased 
by  late  events,  viz.,  Platsea  (now  the  village  Koicla), 
where  Pausanias  and  Aristides  established  the  liberty 
of  Greece  by  their  victory  over  the  300,000  Persians 
under  Mardonius ;  Leuctra  (now  the  villi^  Para- 
pogia),  where  Epaminondas  checked  the  ambitious 
Spartans;  Coronea,  where  the  Spartan  Agesilaus 
defeated  the  Thebans ;  and  Chaeronea  (now  Capranu), 
where  Philip  founded  th^  Macedonian  greatness  on 
the  ruins  of  Grecian  liberty.  Near  TBnagra,  the 
birthplace  of  Corinna,  (a.  v.)  the  best  wine  was  pro- 
duced ;  here,  also,  cocks  %vere  bred,  of  remarkable 
sise,  beauty,  and  courage,  with  which  the  Grecian 
cities,  passionately  fond  of  cock-fighting,  were  sup- 
plied. Refinement  and  cultivation  of  mind  never 
made  such  progress  in  B.  as  in  Attica.  The  Boeo- 
tians were  vigorous,  but  slow  and  heavy.  Several 
Thebuns,  however,  were  worthv  disciples  of  Socrates, 
and  Epaminondas  distinguished  himself  as  much  in 
philosophy  as  by  his  military  talents.  The  people 
were  particularly  fond  of  music,  and  excelled  in  it 
They  had  also  som(\  great  poets  and  artists.  Hesiod, 
Pindar,  the  poetess  Corinna,  and  Plutarch,  were 
Boeotians. 

BoBKHAAVB,  Hermann,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
physicians  of  the  eiffbteenth  century,  was  bom,  Dec 
IS,  1668,  at  Woorhout,  near  Leyden,  and  received 
from  his  fiuher  a  liberal  education.  Before  he  was 
eleven  years  old,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Latin 
and  Greek.  An  obstinate  ulcer  on  his  left  tiiigfa, 
which,  for  seven  years,  resisted  all  medical  remedies, 
was  the  means  of  directing  his  thoughts  and  uiclina- 
tions  to  the  study  of  medicine.  In  1682,  he  was  sent 
to  Leyden  to  study  Uieology.  Here  he  gave,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  the  first  public  proof  of  his  learning 
and  eloquence.  He  pronounoea  an  academic  oration 
before  Gronoviiis,  with  whom  he  studied  Greek,  Qua 
probatur^  bene  inteilectam  a  Cicerone,  et  emftUatam 
esse  Senteniiam  Epkuri  de  eurnmo  Bono  (Leyden, 
1690,  4to.)  In  this,  B.  attacked  the  doctrine  of  Spi- 
noza  with  so  much  talent,  that  the  city  rewarded  him 
with  a  gold  medal.  In  LG89,  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  maintained  an  inaugural 
dissertation,  De  Distmethne  Mentis  a  Corpore  (Leyden, 
1690).  He  now  commenced,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  the  study  of  medicine.  Drelinoourt  was  his  fint 
and  only  teacher.  From  him  he  received  only  a  little 
instruction  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  B.  learned 
by  his  own  solitary  study  a  science  on  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  exert  so  important  an  influence.  He 
first  studied  anatomy,  but  rather  in  the  works  then  in 
vugue,of  Vesale,  Bartliolin,  &c.,  than  in  the  dissecting 


room.  He  was  urcacnt,  indeed,  at  moit  of  (he  dii. 
sections  of  Nuck,  but  still  the  want  of  a  paoial 
study  of  anatomy  is  evident  in  all  hiiwritinp.  Tie 
infinence  whidi  he  had  in  improving  tamtaaj,  u%- 
withstandinf  the  defect  we  have  ooliQed,  mul  br 
traced  to  the  dose  oomiexMo  of  this  sHdaoial 
science  with  physiology  and  raedidDe.  As  in  thnr 
last,  he  made  use  of  mechanical  ihoitnlioni,  Ik 
example  induced  the  anatomists  to  apply  UM9«elTn 
to  an  accurate  study  of  the  forms  of  the  flr|;an,  b 
may  be  noticed  in  all  the  anatomists  of  tbit  ttae- 
Santorini,  Morgagni,  Valsalva,  Winsknr,  AIImm, 
&C.  After  this  preliminary  stndy,  which,  in  GkL  b 
the  groundwork  of  medical  science,  B.  ivad  ill  tk 
works,  ancient  and  modem,  on  medidne,  in  theflrfer 
of  time,  proceeding  finom  his  oontemponriM  U>  Hip> 
pocrates,  with  whose  superior  excelleoce  ani  carw 
method  he  was  forcibly  struck  in  this  ooorae  of  md- 
ing.  He  also  studied  botany  and  cfami$|iy,  tai 
alSiough  still  preparing  himself  for  the  cirntil  pnv 
fession,  was  maae,  in  1693,  doctor  of  lordiciDe  K 
Harderwick.  His  dissertation  was  De  VfHstea- 
plorandorum  Excremeniorum  in  Mgris,  vt  %Mns 
After  his  return  to  Leyden,  some  doubts  beagnivd 
as  to  his  orthodoxy,  he  finally  detennioed  to  fotbt 
the  profession  of  medicine.  In  \70l,  the  nmmi^ 
of  Leyden  chose  him,  on  the  death  of  Drriinonru 
to  deliver  lectures  on  the  theory  of  iD«iicine;ai 
which  occasion,  he  pronoonced  his  ^Santaim  Ik 
commendando  Siudio  Mippoeratieo.  lo  thii,  with  u 
enthusiasm  excited  by  the  study  of  Hippoaatn,  br 
demonstrates  the  correctness  of  the  mciliod  \nmi 
by  that  great  man,  and  establishes  its  exdosw  » 
periority :  it  had  been  well  if  he  himself  bed  sew 
deviated  from  it  B.  now  began  to  devHopt  (ter 
great  and  peculiar  excellences,  which  nate  toi 
pattern  to  all  who  undertake  the  oflice  of  inMW 
Pupils  crowded  from  all  quarters  to  bear  hia.  b 
1703,  he  delivered  anotlter  dissertatioo.  De  Vn  fit* 
tiocinii  mechaniei  in  Medidna,  Leyden,  ITOS-  l" 
this,  he  began  to  deviate  from  the  Hippoontic  ■^ 
thod,  and  to  introduce  the  first  principles  of  a  deftc- 
tive  system,  to  which  his  eminent  talents  gaveafw*- 
wards  exclusive  currency.  In  1709,  the  uaiww? 
of  Leyden  was  at  length  enabled  to  revard  bin  &r 
his  services,  by  appointing  him  professor  of  iB«fc« 
and  botany  ui  Hotton's  place.  It  is  remarUblctte. 
on  this  occasion,  he  delivered  a  disseitaUoD,  ^ 
repurgata  MedhtMS  facilis  asserihtr  Smptrt-if* 
which  deserves  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  uiose  * 
idiich  he  recommends  the  study  of  Hippocntrs.  I> 
this  dissertation,  he  is  for  carrying  hack  the  foatt 
(0  its  original  simplicity— to  observation  *»^.[yj*" 
ence— quite  cootiary  to  the  spirit  which  foM  » 
own  system.  The  course  of  uistmction,  to  »bidi3. 
was  now  devoted,  induced  him  to  oublisb  tvo  «i<i^ 
on  which  his  fame  still  rests,  vis.  JnstHKtnnn  i/*- 
c<B  in  Usus  anntut  ExercOatioms  dmesHm;  »^ 
AphmisnUdecognoseendis  el  cvrandis  3kfUt  a  ln» 
Dodrinm  Medicine.  In  the  fonner,  which  t>  a  *«* 
del  of  comprehensive  erudition  and  dear  nxW- 1' 
unfolds  his  system  in  iU  fullest  extent:  io  ^^'^ 
he  undertakes  the  classification  of  diseases,  and  «6^ 
courses  separately  on  their  causes,  nature,  and  tira:- 
ment.  The  prof<>ssorship  of  botany,  which  hr  "^ 
filled,  contributed  no  less  to  his  repuftatioD.  Hf(^ 
dered  essential  services  to  botany  by  his  t«o  ou 
logues  of  pUints  in  the  garden  of  Leyden,  the  WBa^ 
of  which  he  had  vety  much  increased.  We  ait  «- 
debted  to  him,  for  the  descriptioo  and  delinrattfi  •-' 
several  new  plants,  and  the  introdoctioo  of  s«ae  w« 
species.  In  1714,  he  was  made  rector  cf  the  «»«^ 
sity,  and.  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  oftce,  ddi^f wj 
an  oration,  De  comparando  certo  •■  i*ijwrt»,  <»f  * 
his  best  pieces.     At  the  end  of  this  ytw,  ^  »i** 
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Bidloo*s  place  in  the  olBoe  of  practical  instruction,  in 
which  lie  was  employed  more  than  ten  yean.  An- 
iicipatinff  the  graat  advantages  of  clinical  institu- 
tions  and  wishing  to  unite  practice  with  theory,  he 
opeofd  an  hospital,  where  he  lectured  to  his  pupils 
tvice  a-week,  on  the  history  of  the  diseases  before 
thrm,  confining  himself  to  the  particular  pheno- 
nfQa  in  each  case  presented  to  their  observation. 
BusUt  occupied  as  he  already  was,  the  universitr  ooo- 
fani  on  him,  at  the  death  of  Lemort,  the  professor- 
thip  of  chemistry,  which  science  he  had  taught  since 
ITOa.  On  this  occasion  he  delivered  his  di^rtation 
Ik  CAemia  iuo$  Erroret  e^cpurgante.  Althouffh  the 
relaiioiis  which  B.  supposes  to  exist  between  cnemis- 
Uy  sod  medicine  are  ilUfounded,  he  deserves  credit 
for  rrodering  the  science  intelligible  and  familiar  in 
his  rxoeilent  worics  on  this  subject.  His  Elements  of 
Chcrn'Mtry  b,  perhaps,  his  finest  production,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  entire  revolution  whicli  has  taken 
pLioe  in  this  branch  of  science,  is  still  highly  valu- 
shir.  His  experiments  are  remarkable  for  Uieir  aocu- 
lacy.  The  part  which  treats  of  oiganic  bodies  is  ex- 
rrcdtogly  good  for  that  period.  So  extensive  a  sphere 
of  action  gained  for  B.  a  fame  that  few  learned  men 
have  enjoyed.  People  came  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
to  ask  his  advice.  His  property  amounted,  at  his 
d(«ih,  to  iflOOjXO  florins—*  very  extraordinary  for- 
tune for  a  man  of  his  profession  in  Europe.  Peter 
the  Great  visited  him  on  his  travels,  and  a  Chinese 
maodirin  wrote  to  him  with  the  address,  *'  To  Boer- 
hsavr,  the  celebrated  physician  in  Europe."  In  1722, 
an  attack  of  the  gout,  accompanied  with  a  stroke  of 
the  apoplexy,  obliged  him  to  remit  his  active  pur- 
mits.  New  returns  of  his  disorder,  in  1727  and  1729, 
cxKDpelled  him  to  resign  the  professorships  of  chemis- 
try and  botany,  which  he  had  held  for  twenty  years. 
In  1730,  he  was  again  appointed  rector,  and,  at  the 
dow  of  his  term,  Slivered  a  celebrated  address,  De 
Howre,  Medici  ServiMe,  peihaps  the  best  of  all  those 
fN^ys,  in  which  he  represents  the  physician  as  the 
vn^nt  of  nature,  whose  activity  he  is  to  awaken  and 
(inrct.  In  ttiis  he  returned,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
}r ndples  of  Hippocrates,  from  which,  indeed,  he  had 
iH  viT  departed  far  in  practice.  In  173S,  his  disorder 
rHtin)«>d  with  increased  violence,  and,  after  a  few 
mixuhs,  pot  an  end  to  his  life,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
Tht  city  rrecied  a  monument  to  him  in  St  Peter's 
riiurch,  villi  his  &vourite  motto  upon  ii^SimpleM 
ik;'llum  teri. 

BorraicB,  Anidus  Manlios  Torqoatus  Severinus,  a 
Bun  crlrbnted  for  his  virtues,  services,  honours,  and 
traipcal  end,  was  bom  about  470  A.  D.,  in  Rome  or 
MiUo,  of  a  rich,  ancient,  and  respectable  fiimily ;  was 
<^(hicated  in  Rome,  io  a  manner  well  calculated  to 
detrlupe  his  extraordinary  abilities ;  afterwards  went 
to  Athens,  which  was  still  the  centre  of  taste  and 
«c>nce,  and  studied  philosophy  under  Proclus  and 
«hrre.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  was  graciously  re- 
ctUcd  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostnsgoths,  then 
Belter  of  Italy,  loaded  with  marks  of  mvour  and 
*^Utm,  and  soon  raised  to  the  fint  offices  in  the  em- 
f^-  He  exerted  the  best  infioenoe  on  the  adminis- 
t^itioQ  of  this  monarch,  so  that  the  dominion  of  the 
4><«h^  promoted  the  welf^  and  happiness  of  the 
(*t^ie  w1m>  were  subject  to  them.  He  was  long  the 
wvie  of  his  sovereign  and  the  idol  of  the  people. 
Thr  highest  honours  were  thought  inademiate  to  re- 
^^  hi»  virtues  and  services.  But  Theodoric,  as  he 
r*^  old,  became  irritable,  jealous,  and  distrustful  of 
thfjie  about  him.  The  Goths  now  indulged  in  all 
*<"ts  of  oppression  and  extortion,  while  B.  exerted 
himself  in  vain  to  restrain  them.  He  had  already 
J«odi»  many  enemies  by  his  strict  integrity  and  vigi- 
m  jiKtioe.  These  at  last  succeeded  in  prejuiliciug 
^  i^iog  against  him,  and  rendering  him  suspicious 


of  B.  The  opposition  of  B.  to  their  unjust  measnrei 
was  construed  into  a  rebellious  temper,  and  he  was 
even  accused  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  court  of  Constantinople.  He  was  arrested,  im- 
prisoned, and  executed,  A.  D.  624  or  626.— WhUe 
he  was  at  the  helm  of  state,  he  found  recreation  from 
his  toilsome  occupatioas  in  the  study  of  the  sciences, 
and  devoted  a  part  of  his  leisure  to  the  construction 
of  mathematical  and  musical  instruments,  some  of 
which  he  sent  to  CloChaire,  kinr  of  France.  He  was 
also  mudi  given  to  the  study  of  Uie  old  Greek  philoso- 
phers and  mathematicians,  and  wrote  Latin  transhi- 
tions  of  several  of  them.  His  most  celebrated  work 
is  that  composed  diving  his  imprisonment,  On  the 
Consolations  of  I^hilosophy.  It  is  written  in  prose 
and  verse  intermixed.  The  elevation  of  thought,  the 
nobleness  of  feeling,  the  ease  and  distinctness  of 
style,  whjdi  it  exhibits,  make  this  composition,  short 
as  it  is,  far  superior  to  any  other  of  the  ace.  (Prin- 
cipal edition,  Basil,  1670,  folio.  A  modem  one  of 
some  value  appeared  at  GUisgow,  1761,  4to.) 

BoEmius,  Hector.    See  iSeee. 

BoarrrcHia,  John  Frederic,  the  hiventor  of  the 
Dresden  porcelain,  bom  Feb.  6, 1682,  at  Schlets,  in 
the  VoigUand,  in  hb  fifteenth  year  went  from  Mag- 
deburg, where  he  received  his  early  education,  to 
Berlin,  as  apprentice  of  an  apothecary.  There  he 
devoted  his  nights  to  the  art  of  making  gold.  His 
want  of  sleep  rendered  him  so  stupid,  during  the  day, 
as  to  draw  upon  him  many  reproofs,  till,  at  last,  he 
acquired  some  consideration  by  showing  little  pieces 
of  gold,  which  he  pretended  to  have  made.  Oct  1, 
1701,  he  changed,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  presence  of  se- 
veral witnesses,  eighteen  pieces  of  silver  into  fine 
gold.  As  this  was  much  talked  of,  the  king  desired 
to  see  him,  and  B.,  believing  he  was  to  be  arrested  as 
an  adept  (a.  v.),  fled  to  Saxony.  The  king  of  Saxonw 
gave  him  large  sums  of  money,  which  lie  wasted, 
still  keeping  his  employer  in  suspense.  His  majesty 
finally  became  very  impatient  to  see  the  gold.  B., 
therefbre,  in  1704,  attempted  to  escape,  but  was 
overtaken,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  one  Tschiro- 
hausen,  who  had  discovered  a  kind  of  porcelain,  in- 
vented an  improved  composition  of  it,  with  which  he 
hoped  to  appease  the  king,  who  spent  immense  soma 
in  China  ware.  In  1705,  B.  invented  the  Dresden 
porcelain,  which  has  suice  become  so  fimious.  He 
made  use  of  a  clay  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Meissen. 
The  king,  upon  this,  made  him  a  baton  of  the  em- 
pire, and  duvctor  of  the  new  manufactory  of  porce- 
lain in  Meissen,  though  he  was  often  treated  as  a 
prisoner,  lest  the  secret  should  be  betrayed.  He  was 
finally  removed  from  his  dignity,  oq  account  of  his 
immoral  life,  and  died,  March  13,  1710,  m  the 
greatest  poverty,  so  that  he  did  not  even  leave  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

BoGDAMown>iCH,  Hii'polyt  Federowitsch,  the  Rus- 
sian Anacreon,  was  born  in  1743,  at  Perewolotsclmo, 
in  White  Russia.  His  fether  was  a  physician.  He 
was  designed  for  an  engineer ;  went,  for  the  puroose 
of  studying  engineering,  to  Moscow,  in  1764,  and  en- 
tered an  iKaidemy  there ;  but  the  sight  of  a  splendid 
play,  and  the  reading  of  Lomonossow's  poems,  tume«l 
his  inclination  to  poetry.  He  wished  to  become  an 
actor,  but  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  Cheraskow, 
dissuaded  him  from  his  punpose.  By  hia  advice, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
to  learning  foreign  languages.  He  gained  patrons 
and  friends,  and,  in  1761,  waf  made  Inspector  in 
the  university  of  Moscow,  and  afterwards  translali« 
in  the  department  of  foreign  affiiirs.  In  1762,  he 
travelled  with  count  Beloseuky,  as  secretary  of  lega- 
tion, to  Dresden,  where  he  devoted  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  poetry,  till 
1768.    The  beautiful  pictures  in  tlie  gallery  of  that 
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place  inspired  him  to  write  his  PwfC^e  (Dusehenka)^ 
which  appeared  in  1775,  and  fixed  his  &me  on  a  Ustr 
ing  fouudatioti.  After  this,  he  devoted  himself  to 
music  and  poetry,  in  solitary  study  at  Petersburg,  tiU 
Catharine  called  him  from  his  retirement.  He  then 
wrote,  on  different  occasions,  several  di^imatic  and 
historical  pieces.  In  1788,  he  was  made  president  of 
the  imperial  archives.  In  1795^  he  took  leave  of  the 
court,  and  lived  as  a  private  man  in  Little  Russia. 
Alexander  recalled  him  to  Petersburg,  where  he  lived 
till  180S.  He  was  as  remarkable  for  modesty  as  for 
genius,  and  a  man  of  childi'dce  goodness  and  vivacity. 
Bogota,  at  the  time  of  the  l^ianish  conquest,  was 
the  seat  of  empire  of  one  of  the  most  civilised  states 
of  America,  tliat  of  the  Muisca  Indians.  Owing  to 
the  fertility  of  the  great  valley  of  Bogoti,  which  has 
been  thoi^t  capf£le  of  sustaining  a  population  of 
two  or  three  millions,  it  containea  a  comparatively 
dense  population  of  Indians,  whose  advances  in  re- 
finement rendered  them,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  rivals 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuico.  They  traced  the  foun- 
dation of  their  religious  and  polifical  institutions,  to 
Bochica,  whose  history  greatly  resembles  that,  of 
^lanco  Capac.  The  folfowing  cut  represents  the 
costume  of  a  male  and  female  Bogotan. 


Thf*y  were  subdued  by  the  Spanish  general  Gon- 
talo  Ximenei  di  Quesada.  See  BocAieo,  Cundma- 
marcOf  Muisca;  Compagnoni,  t  xix.;  Humboldt; 
Rob!nson*s  Bogota. 

Bogota,  or  Santa  Fb  db  Bogota  ;  a  city  of  South 
America,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Colombia, 
and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  vice-royalty  of  New 
Grenada.  Lon.  74"  15^  W. ;  ]aL4*3&  N.  The  po- 
pulation has  of  late  been  variously  stated,  from  less 
than  30,000  to  60,000. 

BogoU  is  situated  in  a  specious  and  luxuriant  plain, 
elevated  8721  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  principal  chain  of  the  .^odes. 
Two  small  streams  flow  through  the  town,  whidi  jpm 
the  river  Funsa,  or  Bogota,  at  a  short  distance.  The 
city  contains  a  magni&ent  cathedral,  a  university,  a 
mint,  an  hospital,  and  various  other  public  buildings. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved.  The  cityTby 
reason  of  its  elevation,  enjoys  the  temperature  of 
perpetual  spring;  the  mean  heat  being  57-74,  and 
the  thermometer  having  a  range  of  only  a^few  de- 
grees.  The  plains  around  Bog^  produce  two  rego- 
lar  harvests  in  a  year. 

Bogota  or  Funza  river.  See  Tepiendama,  Catar- 
act of, 

BoGiTB,  David,  the  Father,  as  he  has  been  called, 


of  the  London  miaskMniy  sockty,  wisbomit  Htlli. 
down,  in  the  parish  of  Coldingbam,  Bervickibire,  a 
the  18th  February,  1750.  After  nndefgoing  the 
usual  course  of  study  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  licroMd 
as  a  preacher  in  connexioo  with  the  chorcfa  of  Scot- 
land. In  1771,  he  removed  to  London,  and  wat  far 
some  time  employed  as  usher  in  an  acadnij,  ad 
afterwards  became  minister  of  an  faviepeodeot  dafd 
at  Go^port.  In  1780,  he  entered  into  tbedwgii  d 
becoming  tutor  to  an  establishment  for  iktttipg  ^ 
studies  QL  young  men  destined  fior  the  Chriitisa  mi- 
nistry, in  connexion  with  the  IndapendeatcwmaaniBi 
It  was  in  this  period,  though  employed  with  the  drtaiis 
of  what  most  men  would  have  felt  as  a  fall  ooca|atiaa 
of  their  time,  that  he  turned  his  attentinn  to  tbe  far- 
mation  of  a  grand  missionary  scheme,  which  aftir. 
wards  resulted  in  the  London  missionary  aaciiiy.  Thr 
faifiuence  which  the  establishment  of  this  ioiUatioi 
was  calculated  to  have  on  the  public  mind  was  mt, 
and  the  springing  up  of  the  Bntish  and  fivrign  Bihir 
society,  and  the  religious  tract  society  at  short  M- 
vals,  proves  how  mi^  good  was  effpdfd  bythe  ia- 
petus  thus  given  by.  him. ,  In  the  establishmft  d 
both  of  these  he  likewise  took  an  acthre  part,  onah- 
buting  to  the  latter  body  the  first  of  a  sericsof  pahli. 
cations  which  have  been  of  great  osefahMB.  btbr 
Tear  1796,  Mr  Bogue  was  cafled  upon  to  Aow  whrthir 
he,  who  had  professed  himself  soch  a  friend  to  aitf- 
sionary  enterprise,  was  sufficiently  imboed  vith  tbr 
spirit  of  the  gospel  to  enable  him  to  finake  Ikw 


aind  the  oomforts'of  dviliwd  sodeCr,  to  dervrte  Ui- 
self  to  its  sacred  cause.  The  call  aUoded  to,  «« 
made— and  it  was  not  made  in  vain— hyR^wt  Hi*- 
dane,  Esq.  of  Airdrie,  who,  to  fiimiah  rands  »  thii 
grand  enterprise,  sold  his  estate.  Their  ^^^V"^ 
m  conjunction  with  two  other  divines,  who  bad  i»- 
cenUy  left  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  aj 
become  Independent  ministers,  to  pmch  the  p^^ 
to  the  natives  of  India,  and  likewise  to  *"■  •.*|^ 
nary  for  the  instruction  of  fellow  labourm  la  tk 
same  field.  The  names  of  the  two  other  miustm 
who  hitendedto  join  in  this  enterprise  were  the  fc'. 
Grevilie  Ewing  of  GUsgow,  and  the  Rev.  W.  laaa 
of  Edinburgh.  But  the  design  was  firastnted  by  tbf 
jealousy  ofthe  East  India  company,  whor^ed  the* 
sanction  to  the  undertaking— a  most  fbrtnaate  cr- 
cumstance,  as  it  afterwanfi  apP««'«^^"  ™^* 
the  missionaries  were  individually  cuoceraed;  n  i 
massacre  of  Europeans  took  place  at  the  enct^f^ 
where  it  was  intended  the  miasioa  should  have  bt* 
Mtablished,  and  from  which  these  ChnsUm  UboM 
could  scarcely  have,  hoped  to  etcane.  lo  181S,  Mr 
Bogue  received  the  dfiploma  of  doctor  of  diviotT, 
from  the  senatus  academicus  of  Yale  ooUes^  ^^ 
America.  His  seal  for  the  cause  of  misBons,  to  vbiiA 
he  consecrated  his  life,  continued  to  the  lart:  beaaj 
truly  be  said  to  have  died  in  the  cause.  He  i 


made  tours  In  different  parts  of  the  coootry  ia  behitf 
of  the  missionary  society ;  and  it  was  on  a  joaiwy  ■ 
this  kind,  in  ^hich  he  had  been  requested  to  asstf  « 
a  meeting  of  the  Sussex  auxiliary  society,  thai  heto* 
ill  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Goulty  of  Bnjto; 
and  died  on  the  25th  of  Cktober,  1825,  after  a jdurt 
illness.  The  only  works  of  any  extent  fcr  which  w« 
are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Dr  Bogue,  are,  "^  Aa  £»; 
say  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testantft, 
«  Discourses  on  the  Millennium,"  and  a  "  Hi*fi^  <J 
Dissenters,"  which  he  undertook  in  cDi\jiiDCtioB  jro 
his  pupd  and  friend  Dr  BenneL  The  fart  of  th* 
has  been  transUted  into  the  French,  Italian,  Geraas, 

and  Spanish  languages,  and  has  been  widdy  cirv 
lated  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

BoHKjfiA,  BocHBiM,  BojBoiEUi,  haa  its  aaae  no" 
the  Boil,  a  CelUc  nation,  who  settled  there  abort  »» 
B.  C,  under  their  leader  Scgovcans,  a  nepbr^  ** 
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AnAigBinSj  kimr  of  the  Biturim,  but  were  after- 
waids  almost  aU  driven  out  by  the  MaroomaiiDi. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  B.,  then 
inhabited  by  German  nations,  enjoyed  a  settled  and 
quiet  goveniment  unde^  its  dukes,  who  were,  as  yet, 
but  Utile  known.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
a  nanerous  army  of  Sclaroniana  (CucAowe,  Tteheehen^ 
as  the  Bohemians  still  caU  themselves),  who  had 
hitbeito  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in- 
vaded B.  (as  some  say,  under  the  command  of  one 
Zecko,)  conquered  the  country,  and  put  it  under  cul- 
tivatioo.  According  to  others,  Zeckp  was  entirely 
nnooanccied  with  the  Sclavonians,  and  his  successors 
wcffv  hard  pressed  by  that  people,  although  his  des- 
orndBnts  were  never  quite  exiled  from  the  land. 
The  irst  of  them  who  is  known  to  us  by  name  was 
PrsemislM,  a  peasant,  whom  the  princess  Libossa 
espoosed,  ess,  and  raised  to  the  throne.  Although 
Cbaricmagne  and  some  of  his  successors  compelled 
B.  to  pay  tributcy  this  subjection  did  not  continue 
kng.  In  840,  B^  Silesia,  and  Moiavia,  were  finee 
from  all  foieign  dominion,  and  governed  by  their  own 
dukes,  althou^  still  nuiintaining  a  sort  of  confede- 
lacy  with  the  German  empire.  In  1061,  Henry  IV. 
gave  the  title  ofkmg  to  the  duke  of  B.,  which  was 
not,  however,  generally  recognised  till  the  time  of 
Wntialaus,  in  1066.  Afterwards,  about  1230,  PhUip 
eoofemd  the  royal  dignity  on  Priemislas  and  his 
SBccesMta.  It  was  confirmed  by  Frederic  II.,  since 
whose  time  B.  has  remained  a  kingdom.  The  male 
descendants  of  the  old  kings  ceased  with  Wensel  V., 
in  ISOS,  on  whose  death,  John  of  Luxemburg  ob- 
tained the  crown  by  marrfaue,  in  1310,  and  left  it  to 
hb  deaoendanta.  After  this,  Chailes  IV.  (of  the 
house  of  Luxemburg,  under  the  name  of  CharUt  /., 
who  vcfy  much  improved  the  kingdom),  and  his  sons, 
Wconesbas  and  Sigismund  (the  latter  nearly  lost  B. 
in  the  fclkkNis  war  with  Uie  Hussites),  united  the 
caniwn  of  B.  to  that  of  the  German  empire. .  After 
SunsDund's  death,  1437.  B.  came  into  the  possession 
uThis  soD-hi-law,  Albert  of  Austria,  who  died  in  1439, 
and  the  crown  descended  to  his  son  Ladislaus,  bom 
after  his  death,  1440  (hence  surnamed  Po«Mifiii««), 
who  being  at  the  same  time  king  of  Hungary,  B.  wa3 
flepaialcd  again  ftom  the  German  states.  After  his 
death,  1457,  the  people  choae  George  von  Podiebrad, 
who  bad  been  regent,  for  their  king,  in  1458,  and,  in 
1469,  when  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope, 
they  elected  the  Pdish  prince  Wladislaus,  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  come  into  possession  of  the  throne  till 
the  death  of  Geoq^e,  in  1471.  He  was  succeeded, 
1516,  after  a  reign  of  45  years,  by  his  son  Louis. 
TKeae  weie  both  also  kings  of  Hungary.  Louis  ht- 
m^  kiDed  in  a  batUe  with  the  Turks  near  Mohats,  in 
1&»,  a  feU  to  the  house  of  Austria.  The  brother- 
in-law  of  Louis,  Maximilian's  second  grandson,  the 
afcbdoke  Ferdinand,  succeeded  to  the  crown.  This 
prince  desired  the  Bohemians  to  take  up  arms  in  the 
Somlkaldic  war  against  the  elector  of  Saxony;  but, 
faduifp  them  averse  to  his  wishes,  and  threatening  to 
rebel  against  him,  he  conducted  himself  towaids  tnem 
with  great  harshness,  after  the  victory  of  Charles  V., 
aft  Muhlbeig,  and  declared  B.  an  absolute  monarchy. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Maximilian  (1564),  and 
be  hy  his  sons  Rodolph  (1576),  and  Matthias  (1612). 
Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  hitter  prince, 
in  csnseqaence  of  the  infiingements  upon  the  reli- 


naa  libcfty  of  the  Protestants,  troubles  arose,  which 
Uirmtened  the  house  of  Austria  with  the  loss  of  B. 


In  1619,  the*people  invited  FMeric  V.,  elector  of 
the  Palatinate,  to  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  Per- 
dinand  If.,  who  had  been  already  crowned  king  dur- 
ing the  life-time  nX  his  cousin  Matthias.  But,  when 
the  victory  at  PiMet  November  9,  1620,  had  de- 
cided the  war  in  fivour  of  the  emperor,  those  who 


had  joined  in  the  rebellion  were  most  rigorously  dealt 
with:  twenty-seven  of  them  were  executed,- sixteen 
hBnished  or  imprisoned  for  life,  and  their  goods  con< 
ibcated.  The  sentence  of  confiscation  was  also  ex« 
tended  to  those  who  had  already  died,  and  to  tweiity- 
nhie  who  had  escaped,  as  well  as  to  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-^ght  wealthy  lords  and  knights,  whp  had 
voluntarily  ad^nowledged  their  offence.  The  Pro- 
testant  religion,  which  wa^  held  by  three-fourths  of 
the  people,  was  rooted  out ;  Rodolph's  imperial  edict. 
was  revoked  (1627),  and  B.  reduced  to  an  absolute 
and  hereditaiy  monarchy,  and  the  Roman  catholic 
ftdth  established,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  others. 
From  this  time  B.  continuaily  declined.  History 
hardly  furaishes  a  parallel  instance  of  such  a  com- 
plete triumph  (^mere  brote  force  over  th^  spirit  of  a 
people.  Tne  house  of  Hapsburg  has  to  answer  for 
this  violation  of  human  rights.  More' than  30,000' 
ftunilies  (185  of  which  were  of  the  rank  of  lords  and. 
kniirhts),  all  the  Protestant  ministers  and  teachera,  a 
multitude  of  artists,  tradesmen,  and  mechanics,  who 
reftised  to  become  Catholics,  emigrated  to  Saxony, 
Brandenburg,  Holland,  Switserland,  &c  In  the 
moimtain  and  forest  villages^  however,  out  of  the 
way  of  the  Jesuits  and  solcuers,  many  secret  Prntes-. 
tants  still  remained.  Since  that  period,  the  Bohemian 
language  has  been  disused  in  public  transactions.  In 
the  thirty  years'  war,  B.  was  entirely  desolated ;  it 
lost  the  best  of  its  strength  and  wealth.  When  Fer- 
dinand II.  died,  in  ]1637,  there  remained  of  the  732 
towns,  34,700  villages,  and  3,000,000  of  inhabitanto, 
which  B.  contaiineain  1617,  only  130  towns,  a  little, 
more  than  6000  villages,  and  780/XX)  inhabitants. ' 
After  the  death  of  Charies  VI.  (1740),  Charles  Albert,, 
elector  of  Bavaria,  laid  daim  to  the  crown,  and  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  to  him  in  Prague;  but 
Maria  Theresa  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
B.,  which  has  rdnalned  ever  since  one  of  the  richest 
jewels  in  the  Austrian  diadem. 

The  kingdom  of  Bohemia  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Bavaria,  on  the'eastby  Moravia  and  Silesia,  on  the, 
north  by  Lusatia  and  Misnia,  and  on  the  south  by' 
Austria  and  Bavaria.  It  contains  20,200  square 
miles,  and  above  3,380,000  bihabitants  (of  whom 
2,170/XX)  are  Csedis,  and  more  than  50/X)0  Jews) ; 
286  Urge  towns  (ttodU),  ^5'  marketrtowns,  and 
11,924  viilages.  The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Ro- 
man Catholic;  other  sects,  however,  are  tolerated.' 
The  language  of  the  country  is  Bohemian,  a  dialf  ct 
of  the  Sclavonic :  in  some  districts,  and  in  most  of 
the  cities,  German  is  spoken.  B,  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  mountains,  is  covered  with  large  foresU, 
and  considerable  poods.  The  number  of  the  latter 
is  reckoned  at  20,000.  Its  plains  are  remarkably 
fertile.  The  hrgest  rivers  are  the  Elbe  and  the 
Moldau.  All  sorts  of  grain,  llax,  hops  (tlie  best  in 
Europe),  and  firuits  are  exported.  Wine  is  not  abun- 
dant but,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melnic,  of  prKty 
good  quality.  The  raising  of  sheep,  hoiws,  swine, 
and  poultry,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  mines  yield  silver  (1823, 13;B73  marks),  copptT,' 
excellent  tin  (1800  cwt.),  garnets,  and  other  prrcioiis 
stones,  iron  200,000  cwt),  cobalt,  arsenic,  uranium, 
and  tungsten,  antimony,  vitriol,  alum,  cahunine,  sul- 
phur,  and  coal  in  abundance.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous mineral  springs  (150),  but  little  salt 

Manufactories  of  different  kinds  are  established  in 
all  parts  of  the  oountrr.  The  most  fanportant  of 
these  are  the  linen,  cambric,  lace,  thread,  and  veil 
ftctories,  and  othera  of  a  simihv  kind.  These,  in 
1801,  yielded  goods  to  the  value  of  more  than 
20^)00,000  florins:  half  of  this  amount  was  exported 
from  the  country.  The  woollen  manufectories  pro- 
duced an  amount  of  I0/X)0,000llorins.  ThewooUem 
have  advanoedi  of  bite  ycarsy  both  hi  quantity  and 
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quality.  The  Bohemian  glass  (there  are  78  glass- 
houses) h  the  best  in  Europe,  and  is  carried  to  Sptuity 
America,  Russia,  add  the  Levant,  to  the' amount  of 
2,500,000  florins.  Besides  these,  there  are  eight 
mirror  factories.  At  Turnau  there  are  manufiictories 
of  composition-stones,  porcelain,  and  earthen  vare, 
&c.  Of  considerable  importance,  too,  is  the  manu- 
facture of  hats  of  the  fiiiest  sort,  of  paper,  of  silk 
stufis,  polished  garnets,  musical  instruments,  and 
many  other  articles. 

Bohemia  contains,  besides  the  city  of  Prague,  six- 
teen circles,  governed  by  officers  appointed  yearly. 
The  most  important  places  are  the  cities  of  Buntzlau, 
Melnik,  Turnau,  Reichenberg,  Trautenau,  Kutten- 
berg,  Budweis,  Pilsen^  Carlsbad  (q.  v.),  Joadiimsthal, 
Teplitz  (q.  v.),  Eger ;  the  fortresses  of  Konigingrats, 
Josephstaiit,  Theresienstadt ;  the  manufocturing  town 
of  Rumburg ;  the  villages  of  Aderbach,  9edliti,  Seid- 
schuts,  Pullna,  Konigswart,  Fransensbrunnen  (q.  v.), 
Marienbad  (q.  v.),  &c.  For  internal  intercourse,  there 
are  excellent  highways,  extending  1060  miles ;  and, 
in  1826,  a  rail-road  was  laid  to  connect  the  Danuise 
with  the  Moldau. 

The  Bohemians  of  all  ranks  are  distinguished  for 
their  public  spirit,  exerting  itself  in  th^  most  noble 
and  useful  plans.  In  1822,  they  had  2996  public  es- 
tablishments for  education,  a  university,  three  theolo- 
gical academies,  26  gymnasituns,  2961  common 
schools,  and  a  conservatory  for  music,  6709  teachers, 
410,463  pupils;  among  them,  2055  students  in  the 
high  schools.  See  pro£  Schnabells  ^tatittkal  Ao 
count  of  Bohemia. 

BoHEMJAx  Brethrvi  ;  the  name  of  a  Christian  sect, 
which  arose  in  Bohemia,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  from  the  remains  of  the  stricter  sort  of  Hus- 
sites, (q.  v.)  Dissatisfied  with  the  advances  towards 
popery,  by  which  the  Calixtines  (q.  v.)  had  made 
themselves  the  ruling  party  in  Bohemia,  they  refused 
to  receive  the  compacti^  as  they  were  called,  i.  e. 
the  articles  of  agreement  between  that  party  and  the 
council  at  Basil  (30th  Nov.  1433),  and  began,  about 
1457,  under  tlie  direction  of  a  clergyman,  Michael 
Bradata,  to  form  themselves  into  separate  parishes,  to 
hold  meetings  of  their  own,  and  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  3ie  rest  of  the  Hussites  by  the  name  of 
Brothers^  or  Brothers*  Union  ;  but  they  were  often 
confounded  by  their  opponents  with  the  Waldenses 
and  Picards,  and,  on  account  of  their  seclusion,  were 
called  Catfem-hunterM  (Grvbenheimer),  Amidst  the 
hardships  and  oppressions  which  they  suffered  from 
the  Calixtines  and  Catholics,  without  making  any  re- 
sistance, their  numbers  increased  so  much,  through 
their  constancy  in  their  belief  and  the  purity  of  their 
morals,  that,  in  1500,  their  parishes  amounted  to  two 
hundred,  most  of  which  had  chapels  belonging  to 
them.  The  peculiarities  of  their  religious  beliet  are 
seen  in  their  confessions  of  faith,  especially  their 
opinions  witli  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper.  They 
rejected  the  idea  of  transubstantiation,  and  admitted 
only  a  mystical  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eudiarist.  In  other  points,  they  took  the  Scriptures 
as  the  ground  of  their  doctrines  throughout,  and  for 
this,  but  more  especially  for  the  constitution  and  dis- 
cipline of  their  churches,  received  the  approl»tion  of 
the  reformers  of  the  16th  century.  This  constitution 
of  theirs  was  framed  according  to  the  accounts  which 
remain  of  the  oldest  apostolic  churches.  They  aimed 
to  restore  the  primitive  purity  of  Christianity,  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  vicious  from  their  communion,  and 
by  making  three  degrees  of  excommunication,  as  well 
as  by  the  careful  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  members  of  their  society  into  three 
classes— the  beginners,  the  proficients,  and  the  per- 
fect. Their  strict  system  of  superintendence,  extend- 
ing eveji  to  the  minute  details  of  domestic  life,  did 


much  towards  ftromoting  this  obfpct  To  eury  oo 
their  system,  they  had  a  multitude  of  ottcm,  of 
different  degrees :  vis.  ordaining  btshom,  snmn,  ml 
conseniors,  presbyters  or  preacners,  deaoQos,  cdiH 
and  acolytes,  among  whom  the  managracBt  of  tbe 
ecclesiastical,  moral,  and  civil  aJbin  of  the  oaanno- 
nity  was  judiciously  distributed.  Their  fnt  bishop 
received  his  ordination  from  a  WaidniMO  \k^^ 
though  their  churches  held  no  commnnina  vitii  the 
Waldenses  in  Bohemia.  They  were  deitiMd,  hov- 
ever,  to  experience  a  like  fiite  with  that  oppmo^ 
sect.  When,  in  conformity  to  their  prioeiple  oot  to 
perform  military  service,  they  refned  to  take  19 
arms  in  the  Smalkaldic  war  against  tbe  FrotrttflLs 
Ferdinand  took  their  churches  finom  then^  soi  in 
1548,  a  thousand  of  their  society  retirrd  inio  Pobni 
and  Prussia,  where  they  at  first  settled  la  Marinivn^ 
der.  The  agreement  which  they  cendodrd  at  SradD* 
mir,  14th  April,  1570,  with  the  Polish  LothcmKanl 
Calvinistic  churches,  and  still  more  tbe  Disvotm* 
Peace  Act  of  the  Polish  convention,  1572,  dbtaiwd 
toleration  for  them  in  Poland,  where  they  iniifd 
more  closely  with  the  Calvinists  under  the  pnvco- 
tions  of  the  Swedish  Sigiamund,  and  have  eoiiiBifll 
in  this  connexion  to  the  present  day. 

Their  brethren,  who  remained  in  Moravia  and  Bo- 
hemia, recovered  a  certain  degree  of  Itbicty  mkr 
Maximilian  II.,  and  had  their  <£ief  midemy  at  Fol- 
neck,  in  Moravia,  and  hence  have  been  eilkd  1^ 
nwian  Brethren,  The  issue  of  the  thirty  yean'  «v. 
which  terminated  so  unfortonately  for  the  PnMifiLs 
occasioned  the  entire  destruction  of  their  dwdi«», 
and  their  last  bishop,  Comenius  (q.  v.),  who  had  fro- 
dered  important  services  in  the  edncatiao  of  footh, 
was  compelled  to  fly.  From  this  time,  they  anfe 
frequent  emigrations,  the  most  irapoftiat  ef  viwi 
took  place  in  1722,  and  occasiooed  the  estaHMwt 
of  the  new  churches  of  the  Brethren  by  eoaatZnvQ- 
dorf.  (For  the  history  of  the  old  cfaoidies  of  ^ 
sect,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Cramen^  Kttanf  ff^ 
Brethren,  and  to  Schuls  On  the  Origin  end  ChaJfiN- 
tion  of  the  Evangelical  Brethren's  Ckmrtk  [G«da. 
1822,]  a  sensible  and  impartial  work.)  Althoogiit^ 
old  Bohemian  Brethren  must  be  regsiM  is  vm 
exUnct,  this  society  will  ever  deserve  meoibaiior. 
as  a  quiet  guardian  of  Christian  troth  aad  piety,  > 
times  just  emerging  from  the  barbarity  of  the  a^t 
ages ;  as  a  promoter  of  pnre  moiais,  sodb  ai  the  rr- 
formers  of  the  16th  century  were  unable  to  estaWi'* 
in  their  churches ;  and  as  the  parent  of  the  e^Hwi 
and  widely  extended  association  of  the  United  M^ 
ren  (q.  v.),  whose  constitution  has  been  Dodflini 
after  theirs. 

BoHKMiAN  AND  BAVABiAif  FoasT.  Fhm  the  Fefc- 
telgebirge,  southward,  towards  the  ooofiuetioe  of  tbe 
111  and  the  Danube,  extends  a  ridge  of  iDOQOtaiK 
covered  with  wood,  called  the  Bofimian  fWr^.  a 
ancient  times  a  par(  of  the  Silva  Hereymit,  the  btfb- 
est  peaks  of  which  are  the  Arber  {ASiO  (tti  hi^\ 
Rachel,  and  others.  It  separates  Bavaria  fitm  Bu- 
hemia.  The  great  abundance  of  wood  has  occi^- 
ed  the  establishment  of  many  gbss-bottscs,  fi»i^ 
&c  in  this  region.  The  inhabitants  have  acqaimi 
in  their  seclusion  from  the  world,  many  cfaandititf 
virtues  and  vices. 

BouuflAN  Language.  The  Ciecfaish  (Boherfin) 
dialect,  was  the  first  of  the  Sclavonic  idions  *t<tt 
was  cultivated  scientifically.  This  dialect  o  spokra 
in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  with  slight  variatiom  ia  Aw^ 
trian  Silesia,  in  half  of  Hungary,  and  in  Sdavwik 
That  the  Caechish  has  been  widely  sprnd  as  a  da. 
lect  of  the  Sclavonian,  is  proved,  as  well  by  it*  w*^ 
quity  and  its  degree  of  cultivation,  as  by  ^  ^  !" 
the  countries  whose  national  langnage  it  i&  ^ ' 
shall  consider  first  the  richness  of  the  vooabolary  d 
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ihb  langOBge.  This  rkdiness  consists  in  the  number 
of  inflrxions  of  the  syllables  al  the  beginning  and  end 
c/  words.  Thus,  from  the  single  radical  word  byti 
{hv)  there  are  more  than  110  derivatiTes;  from  the 
radical  word  d^ge  te  {i  read  like  ea),  signifying  U 
kmypetu,  there  are  more  than  ninety-five,  without 
rrckooing  the  frequentative  verbs,  verbal  sub. 
staotives,  and  adjectives.  By  the  simple  prefixing 
of  the  letten  «,  w,  v,  x,  the  verb  acquires  a  dif< 
femU  ftignifioation ;  e.  g.,  M-razyHy  v-razyti,  uh- 
razj^  convey  the  meanings  to  beat  down,  to  beat 
•{f,  te  beoi  in,  H^nce  this  language  has  formed, 
tron  native  roots,  all  the  scientific  terms  of  theo- 
logy, jurispradenoe,  and  philosophy,  and,  with 
every  new  invention,  can  be  further  developed.  A 
proof  uf  its  richness  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  numer- 
ous synooymes,  as  ptifce  (c  read  like  the  Italian  ce), 
HAN,  (f«<a,  the  bitch ;  hodmoit,  dutiognotty  dignity; 
kmmg^  MTtM,  maniue;   wet,  we#n*ce,  dedhui,  the 

If  one  compares  the  Bohemian  radical  words  wiih 
tlie  analogous  terms  in  other  languages,  he  will  be 
aatooisfaed  at  the  number  of  inflections  and  deriva- 


I  by  which  the  language  of  Uie  Csechi  is  distin- 
gutahcd.  A  mat  part  of  the  fodlity  with  which  it 
rfioeiv«s  new  forms  and  additions,  rests  upon  its  mani. 
fold  declensions,  and  its  numerous  tenses  and  partici- 
ples. Id  this  respect,  the  hmguage  of  the  Bohemians 
excels  that  of  all  other  modem  nations,  with  the  ex- 
orpCioD  of  the  other  races  of  Sclavonic  origin.  In  the 
variety  of  declensions,  nouns,  which  are  terminated  al- 
most all  with  a  vowel,  are  inflected  only  at  the  end,  and 
are  imed  without  an  article  (see  the  Grammar  of  Ne- 
godly  f  Prague,  1821),  the  Bohemian  equab  the  precise 
LAiio ;  for  instance,  mazi  (rtro),  xene  {femma)y  (2  read 
like  the  French  cA),  &c.  The  participles  give  it  a 
irmi  deal  of  pliability,  as  they  unite  in  themselves 
Uie  advancaffe  of  verbs  and  adjectives,  by  denoting, 
a*  vetlml  aqiectlves,  at  once  the  quality  of  the  thing 
aad  the  determination  of  the  time,  saving  thus  the 
iMe  of  the  relatives  vAicA,  irAo,  a«,  and  the  preposi- 
tions after,  jmcr,  &c.,  by  which  periods  become  so 
diaigrag :  hence  its  conciseness. 

Anotner  advantage  of  the  pliability  of  the  Bohe- 
miaa  langoage  is  the  means  which  it  affords  of  com- 
poapdin|r  words;  as,  Samowlddee,  he  who  rules 
alooe ;  Hromoviddayt  the  ruler  of  the  thunder,  &c. 
The  Bolmnian  expresses  Die  compound  words  of  the 
<«reeks  and  Germans  sometimes  by  a  particular  form 
oi  the  adjective,  sometimes  by  particular  substantives ; 
as,  AmAmt,  the  charnel-house;  ckmelnkey  the  hop- 
yajd  ;  dmka^  the  rainbow. 

Anotlier  peculiarity  is  the  great  variety  of  diminu- 
civet,  by  which  not  only  small,  but  agreeable  and 
cl««r  ol^ects  are  designated;  ua,  panacek,  the  little 
IpratietBBn ;  milenJIca,  the  much  beloved ;  panenka, 
c>*r  little  maid,  and  many  others :  also  the  ways  of 
cxyssjaing  concisely  the  frequent  naming  of  a  thing ; 
far  Jmtnncie,  FranHokowati  te  (t  read  as  sh),  to  use 
U  rqnently  the  name  Francis ;  maceehowaH  je,  to  use 
ffv^uently  the  name  step-mother.  It  possesses  also 
U»e  pairooymic  nouns ;  for  instance,  krahwee,  the 
king's  son.  It  indicates  concisely  that  an  action  is 
cosBpleted ;  as,  doptati,  to  write  to  an  end.  It  con- 
K^im  the  inceptive  verbs ;  for  example,  hrba^m,  I 
aoa  beeoming  bnndi-backed ;  and  nuuiy  othen. 
Seooodly,  the  Bohemian  language  has  much  ex- 

C<<iai»<iit»s  and  energy,  as  It  is  not  weakened 
y  a  Bomber  of  articles,  auxiliary  words,  coi\Junctions, 
sni  words  of  transition,  but  is  able  to  represent  the 
c»t*jccU  of  imagination,  of  passion,  and  all  the  higher 
Btions  of  the  poet  and  orator,  in  a  quick,  vigorous, 
i  lively  maimer;  by  its  brevity,  heaping  together 
Bsosl  significant  words,  and  arranjring  the  con- 
rzioa  of  UM  parts  of  speech  according  to  the  de- 


gree of  feeling  to  be  expressed,  so  as  to  give  the  style 
spirit  and  enerjBj,  or  gentleness  and  equability.  The 
Bohemian  designates  many  objects  by  the  imitation 
of  natural  sounds.  Thus  the  names  of  many  animals 
are  taken  from  their  voices  (  as,  kruta,  tm  turkey ; 
kachna,  the  duck.  Many  plants  he  names  from  their 
effects ;  as,  Mehlaw,  hemlock  (from  head4ich).  The 
conciseness  of  the  language  is  increased  by  the  ab- 
sence of  auxiliaries  in  the  greater  part  of  the  verbs ; 
as,  dam,  I  shall  give.  The  preterites,  in  the  third 
person,  singular  and  plural,  express  a  meaning  still 
further  condensed,  as  the  variation  in  the  last  syllable 
is  made  to  designate  the  sex;  for  example,  ptal, 
ptaia,  ptalo,  he,  she,  it  has  written ;  ptiui,  poafy^ 
poala,  they  have  written ;  narozen,  narozena,  naro* 
zeno,  he,  she,  it  has  been  bom.  Thus  the  absence 
of  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  verbs,  of  the  article  in 
the  substantives,  and  the  use  of  many  participles  and 
participial  forms,  give  to  this  hmguage  the  expres- 
siveness and  power  of  the  Latin.  In  like  manner, 
the  Bohemian  saves  many  prepositions  and  much 
circumlocution  of  other  kinds,  by  the  use  of  tlie 
mttrumenialy  agreeing  with  the  lAtin  ablative ;  for 
instance,  oeeety'm  mece  hUtum  muof  ai{t  read  like  te), 
with  a  blow  of  the  sword  he  has  cut  off  his  heaiL 
Thb  language  is,  therefore,  very  well  fitted  for  the 
translation  of  the  Latin  classics.  By  the  use  of  the 
pari,  prat,  aetwi,  the  Bohemian  can  designate,  as 
well  as  the  Greek,  who  has  really  perform^  the  ac- 
tion contained  in  the  predkate  of  the  accessary  clause, 
which  the  Latin,  with  his  ablative  absolute,  or  parti- 
ciple passive,  must  leave  always  undefined  and  du- 
bious ;   for  instance,  nt^mft  n«#isXM  sv^^u^cf  ■▼»- 

Tf^m  mm*  r««  v'mtUt  mm  r§f  ^^^ttftmrtn  ««-^(if  uf 
n>XM>«?»ifr«» ;  Pmdaruo  vMtanomw  Paoiklea  za  po" 
rucnjka  oyna  ttoiho  a  geko  gmer^',  tdhl  do  PelopoH" 
nesu;  Pmdarus  constitato  PoMo  turn  filu  torn 
honontm  tutore,  m  Peloponneoum  abiU,  This  contri- 
butes to  the  perspicuity  and  precision  of  the  Bohemian 
language.  Every  notion,  moreover,  is  expressed  by 
a  pecuniar  word ;  for  example,  the  verbs  ^ft',  otrjhati, 
krdgeti,  rtzati,  denote  to  cut  with  the  scissors,  with 
the  sickle,  with  the  knife,  and  with  the  sithe ;  while 
most  languages  use  one  verb,  to  cut,  in  all  these 
cases.  In  tlie  subtilty  of  grammatical  structure,  the 
Bohemian  is  like  the  Greex,  and  has  the  advantage 
over  the  Latin  and  other  languages.  In  speaking  of 
two  hands,  two  eyes,  &&,  t&  dual  number  is  used ; 
e.  g.,  ruee,  oci,  &c.  The  hmguage  is  also  capable  of 
expressing  the  idea  of  duration,  referring  to  an  in- 
definite past  time,  like  the  Greek  aorist ;  for  instance, 
htpowai  dum,  ale  nekaupU  ho,  which  we  have  no 
means  of  rendering  precisely,  for  kupowati  means  to 
buy,  and  kaunUi  means  also  to  buy :  accordingly  the 
phrase  would  be,  liteially,  Ae  bought  the  house,  and 
bought  it  not,  which  would  be  a  contradiction :  he  fcae 
abtmi  to  buy  the  house,  but  did  not  buy  it,  would  be 
also  an  incorrect  expression  of  this  idea,  for  the  action 
was  already  going  on— he  was  already  buying.  The 
hin^uage  aflSrds  several  preterite  tenses,  which  are 
distinguished  with  great  subtilty;  as,  prtft,  sing, 
un^  (time  which  has  only  past  once)->JlraN;»/,  he  Las 
bought  once;  plusyuamperf.  primum— kupowal,  he 
had  purchased  for  a  long  time ;  plusfuamper/,  se- 
cundum— hupotcdwal,  he  had  purchased  forrorrly 
several  times;  ptusauamperf.  iertium^kupowdfed^ 
wal,  he  seldom  had  purchased  hi  farmer  times; 
where,  by  adding  the  auxiliary  verb  byl,  a  time  still 
longer  passed  may  be  expressed,  though  thb  is  ^erf 
seldom  used ;  for  instance,  byt  kupowawai,  he  had 
purchased  in  Umes  long  past  Another  advantage  of 
the  language  consists  m  the  many  future  tenses  by 
which  the  Bohemian  denotes  not  only  the  time,  but 
also  the  duimtion,  and  the  more  or  less  frequent  re- 
peUtioQ  of  the  action;    vis.   Jutnrum   simple*^ 
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ktmpfmt  I  shall  purchase  once ;  fuiurttm  duratwum 
— ^for  uistance,  hudu  inmowatif  I  shall  be  •  purchasing 
for  a  loDff  time ;  fiU.  Jre^ueniaUvum — budu  kupowd- 
toaHy  I  shall  purchase  seveml  times ;  voAfiU.  Utra^ 
iwum^-iudu  intpowdwatif  I  shall  be  purchasing  very 
often.  Not  less  manifold  in  signification^  and  equally 
subUle  in  the  determination  ot  time,  are  the  partici- 
ples obd  the  participial  constructions.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  sex  and  the  number  by  the  final 
syllable  of  the  participle  gives  the  Ciechish  language 
Ho  small  preference  aWe  others.  The  Bohemian  can 
express  himself  as  elegantly  and  politely,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  concisely,  as  the  Greek  with  his  opta- 
tive; for  instance,  nethalo  Mio,  she  may  let  it  go ; 
vchiUt  let  him  do  it.  The  small,  connective  particles 
of  speech,  which  the  Bohemian  has,  in  common  with 
the  Greek,  must  be  considered  as  so  many  touches 
atad  shadings,  by  which  Uie  whole  idea  and  feeling  is 
more  distinctly  expressed.  The  Greek  uxxu  ^it ,  yu^^ 
^,  ri ,  &C.  agree  with  the  Bohemian  eU  pak^  wsak,  /i, 
ar,  f ;  only  the  three  latter  are  always  affixed  to  a 
word.  Finally,  the  free,  unrestrained  arrangement 
of  the  words  contributes  much  to  perspicuity,  as  the 
Bohemian  is  less  fettered  than  any  of  the  other  mo- 
dem languages  to  a  particular  construction. 
*  By  a  happy  mixture  of  vowels  and  consonants,  and 
by  a  combination  of  the  latter  fevourable  for  the 
pronunciation,  the  hinguage  has  also  much  euphony^ 
though  many  call  it  rough  on  account  of  the  r  (read 
nh) ;  but  the  sound  of  entire  words,  not  that  or  the 
single  letters  which  compose  them,  determines  the 
roi^^ess  or  smoothness  of  their  pronunciation  ; 
besides,  every  language,  on  account  or  the  difference 
of  the  feelings  which  it  has  to  convey j-^somergedtle, 
others  harsh  and  violent,~ought  to  be  able  to  form 
some  harsh  sounds.  The  terminations  of  the  various 
declensions  and  conjugations  are '  mostly  vowels,  or 
the  smoother  consonants.  In  genei^,  the*  Bohemian 
has  a  natural  melody,  like  that  of  the  Greek ;' for  the 
tongue  stops  longer  on  a  syllable  containing  a  long 
vowel,  d,  S,  j\  «,  y,  than  on  one  containing  a  short 
vowel.  In  the  Bohemian  alphabet  of  forty-two  letters 
(a  number  in  which  it  is  surpassed  only  by  the  Indian, 
the  most  copious  of  known  alphabets,  and  the  Rus. 
sian,  which  comes  next  to  it),  there  are  to  be  found 
all  the  sounds  of  the  other  languages. '  The  English 
sound  of  is  the  Bohemian  expresses  with  c,  the  Eng- 
lish y  with  gf  the  sh  with  tt  or  t;  the  Italian  eeotci 
with  c,  the  French  ge  and  gi  with  the  z,  the  Italian  u 
with  the  y,  the  gn  with  the  n,  the  English  w  with  the 
w,  partioularly  at  the  end  of  wor£.  Hence  his 
alphabet  enables  him  to  write  all  languages  so  as  to 
give  their  correct  pronunciation,  and  to  pronounce 
mem  easily  and  well,  so  as  to  be  considered  by 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  Italians  as  their  country- 
man. He  never  confounds  smooth  and  rough  letters ; 
his  singing  is  easy  and  graceful,  and  the  Bohemian 
opera  pleases,  like  the  Italian,  as  it  suppresses  no 
syllables,  but  gives  a  full  sound  to  rach  word.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  combinations  of  difficult  consonants 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Sclavonic  idioms,  and  these 
may  be  softened  by  the  freedom  of  construction  which 
the  language  allows.  The  euphony  of  the  language 
is  also  uie  reason  why  the  Bohemian  takes  a  rank  in 
music  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Italian.  Through- 
out Europe,  Bohemian  musicians  are  to  be  found :  the 
distinguished  musicians  of  Austria  are  mostly  from 
Bohemia.  Taste  and  feeling  for  music  almost  always 
keep  pace  with  the  melody  of  the  langiiage  of  a 
nation. 

Bohemian  Literature  has  five  periods.  The  first 
extends  from  the  mythological  times  to  1409.  It  b 
certain,  that,  among  the  Sclavonian  tribes,  the  Ceechi 
Were  the  first  who  cultivated  and  fixed  their  language. 
(See  Sciav&niafu  and  Selavonie  Language.)   It  affoids 
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no  written  documents  of  remote  aoliqaiti 
believe  the  Runic  cbazacten  to  have  I 
befiore  the  introduction  of  Christianitf.  We  fanr, 
however,  that  the  language  of  that  ptviodmssii^ 
to  the  present,  from  the  names  of  the  gods,  dskn, 
rivers,  cities^  mountains  whidi  have  ben  piwmi 
such  as  Perun,  Prcemysl,  Boriwog,  Whsvt,  Biii, 
Praha,  Tetin,  Krkonose.  The  SdavoaiBn  apoUc 
Method,  and  the  philosopher  CoastantiK,  oiM 
Qrri/,  made  the  Sctavonians  in  Moravia  sonunifd 
with  Christianity.  From  thence  it  pcDctntei,iDdtr 
duke  Boriwog,  to  Bohemia,  and  thus,  the  ^tofk  d 
this  country-  received  the  Gneoo-SdavoBie  riiail  m 
the' year  845.  The  same  Constwitine  invcaud  lor 
the  sounds  of  the  Sclavonic  lamage  the  Cjiik^ 


Sclavonic  alphabet -»- As,  Buky,  Wiedi, Glsgol.DBfan. 
&C;,  boiTOwed  mostly  from  the  Gnek  Is  hm 
times,  the  Glagditic  alphabet,  sprang  op,  of  wtiA, 
however,  less  -use  was  made.  Woeo  the  Lsii 
church  supplanted  the  Greek  in  Moravis,  Bokni, 
aind  Panfionia,  the  Latoi  alplmbel  csme  also  into  w, 
instead  of  the  Cyrillic.  In  Bohemia,  tbcCTriliie 
characterwas  in  use  onlywith  the  monkBof  Ssan, 
who  observed  the  Sclavonic  ritoaL  KinfWntidM. 
intendin|;  to  introduce  it  again  in  olfaff  jiIboes,  mA 
asking  toepermission  of  pope  Gregory  VIL,  rMoved 
aref&d.  As  the  Latins  endeavoored  totasikilttf 
all  the  writings  of  the  oM  ritual,  and  the  Sdaroak 
languafge  was,  in  many  cases,  obliged  to  p>  nf 
to  &e  Latin,  Bohemian  litefatnre  sufierrdfitBpo- 
pery  incalculable  injury :  hence  we  possess,  fin  ik 
eariier  centuries,  Imt  a  few  insigniiGBat  teaman  a 
the  characters  above  mentioned.  In  the  lOfccn- 
tnry,  the  Bohemians  had  a  adiool  at  Kndet,  'mwiaA 
they  learned  Latin.  •  Their  most  andent  rdic  b  dir 
hjmn  {Htupodme  PomUuyny)  of  bidiop  Adiltnt 
(Wegtech),  a  native  Bohemian,  which  is  asf  to  tkr 
present  day,  even  by  the  Russians  and  Pdci  Soof 
think  it  of  still  greater  antiquity,  fnm  ^  Htk 
century,  we  have  no  complete  works;  Int,  is  Uh 
documents,  Scbvonic  names  are  fivqaently  faai 
The  12th  and  ISth  centuries  were  men  fatdf. 
Wheq  king  Wratislaus  issued  the  sunBOioas  fir  ds 
renowned  eiqiedition  to  Milan,  all  PRfw  rHOwM 
with  the  songs  of  the  valiant  young  Kuights ;  te 
none'  of  them  haS'b^en  preserved.  Zains  Z.  Roob- 
berka  wrote,  in  1290,  several  gbod  poems.  The  Br 
hemians  possess  the  remains  of  a  ooUeetiooof  Ipits- 
cipic  national  songs,  without  rhyme,  vhidi  vm  !■ 
have  been  of  great  merit ;  but  oiily  twoifcw^^ " 
parchmenty'in  duodeeimo;aiid  two  small  stripes,  ks^ 
been  preserved.  Mr  Hanka,  keeper  of  the  Bok^ 
mian  national  museum,  diseovered  these  lahahk  ir- 
mains  in  a  room  in  the  diurch  aft  Kcn^ginhof,  is  i 
pile  of  neglected  papers.  The  manoscrqptapp(in|o 
have  been  written  hi  the  years  1290  andiSlOtsoofff 
the  poekns  may  be  still  older :  the  raatt  is  the  lo»rf 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  be  regretted.  TVswIm 
collection  consisted  of  three  books,  as  msj  be  oc- 
cluded from  the  inscription  of  the  remaiiriD|GhBf^ 
of  the  third  book,  which  are  inscribed  fiftb,  m 
28th.  Fourteen  poems  are  preserved,  whidi  «^ 
tute  those  three  chapters.  (See  Rokopi^  ^'«*'" 
to^^Ayuyrfimywf^ac,  Hanky,  1819.)  Weoiwj 
determine  the  subject  of  the  first  song,  ^^^"'^'^^ 
the  part  which  lias  come  down  to  us;  the  x<«« 
poem.  fFikori  Dub,  calls  upon  duke  Udalricb  todn>r 
the  Poles  from  Prague  (1008);  the  tbhd,  *«2 
celebrates  the  repulse  of  the  Saxons  who  sdiwo^ 
fromGorliti;  the  fourth rehitesJarosIawStenih^' 
victory  over  the  Tartars,  near  Ohnuts,  in  \W ;  •» 
soon.  Goethefonnd  these  national soois woraj • 
particular  attention.  A  Bohemian  psalter,  mi^ 
legend,  in  rhyme,  on  the  twelve  apostles  (the  \t^ 
only  a  fragment  of  seventy  verses  aft  Vknas),  w« 
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•1»  btfa  prasprred ;  likewiie  the  Complaint  of  a 
Lover  oB  the  Banks  of  the  Muldau  (Weltawa),  in 
pme;  a  fia^eot  of  a  history  of  the  passioo  of 
JeM»,  in  rhjme;  the  hymn  Swaiy  fFadtitoe;  be- 
lides  a  number  of  poems,  songs,  fables,  and  satirrs, 
is  Trnes  of  four  feel,  also  in  rnyme.  The  14th  cen- 
tury b  Boce  pioductive.  Under  the  emperor  Charles 
IV.,  who  promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  Bohemian 
baguafSy  the  universitT  of  Pracue  was  founded, 
in  1348.  In  the  golden  bou,  he  commanded 
the  torn  of  the  German  electors  to  learn  the  Bohe- 
Biiao  laoausM.  Under  his  son,  the  emperor  Wen- 
opslsQs,  all  decrees  were  written  in  Bohemian,  which 
fwnieriy  were  in  Latin.  Prague  was  then  not  only 
Ibe  BMMt  populous  city  in  Germany,  but  also,  on  ac- 
cooat  of  iu  splendid  court  and  the  wealth  of  its  citi- 
wu,  the  centre  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Dalemil 
Mcsnicky  wrote  a  history  of  Bohemia  in  verse ;  On- 
drrg  Z.  Dube,  a  ooUectiou  of  Bohemian  laws,  in  3 
f  oU. ;  Warioec  Z.  Breaowa,  a  history  of  the  Roman 
cnpeftin,aod  tnnsiated  Mandeville's  Travels;  Pri- 
bik  Pulkawa,  a  Bohemian  history;  and  Benes  Z. 
Hoowic,  a  historv  of  the  empire  to  the  time  of  Wen- 
icL  This  period  albrds,  also,  many  vocabularies, 
poras,  and  songs ;  also  a  translation  of  the  life  of 
Aleisader  the  Great;  the  life  of  the  emperor  and 
kioff  Charles  I V. ;  the  description  of  the  heroic  feats 
ofPliebU  of  Zerotin,  and  of  the  baUle  of  Cressy,  in 
1346,  and  an  account  of  the  death  of  kinc  John, 
which  celebrates  his  fiune  and  that  of  the  oUier  Bo- 
bcmiaa  heroes;  a  description  of  the  tournament  in 
1315;  the  expedition  <K  king  John  against  count 
llstdiias  of  Trenacin,  &c 

With  Hoas  commenced  the  second  period,  from 
1409,  to  1500,  which  elevated  the  character  of  the 
Btiheniaa  language  and  nation.  The  assembled 
Ulbtm  aft  Constance  and  Bale  beheld  with  astonish- 
■rat,  among  the  Bohemian  nobility  and  dtiaens,  men 
aot  ooly  distinguished  for  their  intrepidity,  but  able, 
aim,  to  e^lain  with  profouixl  learning  the  word  of 
Goi  The  Bohemian  nobility  of  those  times  not  ooly 
wieldrd  with  a  vigorous  arm  the  national  weapon  of 
their  oouotiT  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  nation, 
bat  «ood,  auo,  in  the  first  rank  m  scientific  cultiva- 
tioB.  The  prevalence  of  religious  disputes  caused 
the  Bible  to  be  generally  read  and  undersuxxL 
£otM  Sylvius,  then  pope,  says,  Pudeai  ItaUet  Moeer- 
Afrt,  fiMff  ne  semei  padem  novam  legem  constat  /e- 
fUMt  apud  TaborHaa  vix  mitliervulam  moenief,  yiMS 
de  N9M  Teetrnmento  et  Veteri  retpondere  neeeiai. 
(Cooi.  in  Diet.  Alph.  Rm^.,  sec  ii.  17.)  Huss  of  Hus- 
linKi  tnntbted  Wickliffi^'s  book  Triaicgue  into  the 
Bohemian  tongue,  and  sent  it  to  the  laymen  as  pre- 
•ntta  The  treatise  of  the  six  errors  he  caused  to  be 
insoibed,  in  Bohemian,  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel  of 
BechJchem.  He  wrote  his  first  collection  of  sermons 
vbn  aft  the  castle  of  Rosy  (UlS),  besides  an  appeal 
to  the  pope,  a  oommentanr  on  the  ten  command- 
an  explanation  of  the  twelve  articles,  two 


explanation 
I  on  the  Antichrist,  the  Triple  Cord,  and  sev- 
en] ezoellent  hymns.  His  letters  from  the  dungeon 
hi  Comtaaee  to  the  Bohemians  were  translated  by 
Uihrr  into  Latin,  accompanied  with  a  pre&ce,  and 
prioted  at  Wittenberv  in  1536.  He,  and  Jakobellus, 
asd  Jmaae,  Improve?  and  distributed  the  Bohemian 
Btbte,  of  which  several  copies  have  been  preserved 
h)  our  times.  How  many  of  his  works  perished  by 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  is  unknown.  The  cruel 
exfcatioQ  of  the  Bohemian  martyrs  Huss  and  Je. 
naae,  fcr  their  &ith,  was  considered  by  their  country- 
neo  as  an  outrage  upon  the  whole  nation,  of  which 
they  complainea  bitterly:  many  satires,  also,  were 
written  at  that  time.  Of  Zisca  of  Trocnow,  one  of 
the  grrataat  generals  in  history,  several  letters,  and 
his  rain  of  war,  have  been  preserved.    Prom  this 


period,  there  have  come  down  Iq  us,  also,  several 
war-songs  of  the  Taboritea ;  as, 

Kdot  gste  ifo^  bogew^fofi  a  xakonageho, 

(Who  aw  you,  wurion  of  God  and  of  kis  low),  itc. 

Nhs  mmUkowi  fotkakugtet 

(Well  now,  ye  monks,  be  chMte),  &c ; 

also  some  songs  of  Prague.  Martin  Lupac  undertook, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  learned  men,  the  labour 
of  transUiting  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  ren- 
dered it,  in  many  phuxs,  more  correct  and  plain.  The 
church-aervioe  waa  now  perfonned  entirely  in  Uie 
Bohemian  language.  The  bishop  of  the  Taborites, 
Nichohis  of  Pelhnmow,  wrote  a  Bohemian  and  Latin 
theological  tract  Kristan  Prachatitaky  wrote  a  book 
on  medicine ;  Martin  Kabatnik,  a  Journey  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  P.  Prespole,  the  mining  laws  of  Kuttenberg 
and  Iglaw,  which  have  since  b«some  so  fiunous.  Jo> 
hann  Rokyrana,  H.  Litomericky,  W.  Koranda,  and 
othen  wrote  different  works  on  religious  subjects. 
P.  Chelcicky  gave  an  explanation  of  the  Lessons  ol 
the  Gospel  for  every  Sunday ;  wrote  the  Net  of  Faitli 
ISU  fyjfy)y  a  discourse  on  the  ISth  chapter  of  Reve- 
lation, of  the  beast  and  its  image  (OSelmt  a  Ohwm 
Gegfm)y  and  an  essay  on  the  love  of  God.  The  most 
famous  book  of  his  was  one  in  forty  diapters,  which 
he  called  Kopyia  (Last).  Many  controversial  writ- 
inss  of  this  period  might  be  mentioned.  Bohuslaw 
ofSechtic  wrote  the  work  ZrctuUo  vteeho  Kresiatutwa 
rMirror  of  the  whole  of  Christianity).  In  this,  the 
aiflerence  between  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  and  of 
the  Roman  bishops  is  represented  by  various  draw- 
ings. Throe  other  drawing  represent  Huss  preach* 
ing,  and  at  the  stake;  besides  sixteen  leaves,  upon 
which  the  life  and  the  letten  of  Huss  are  contained. 
After  two  pictures,  of  vihkik  one  represents  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Hussites,  the  other  the  expedition  of  tlie 
Tai)orites,  comes  a  satirical  letter  of  lAicifer:  another 
pbte  represents  the  blind  hero  Zisca  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  under  which  there  are  quotations  from  the 
Taborite  war-song,  Kepraiel  se  nelekejfte^Ka  korii- 
tech  $e  nezaMtawugme  (Fear  not  the  foes-^top  not 
fur  plundering) :  besides  a  dialogue,  in  wliich  the 
&ther  tells  his  son  how  the  cup  and  the  law  of  God 
Imd  been  introduced  into  Bohemia.  The  whole  con- 
sists of  1 18  leaves,  of  which  eighty-eight  have  pic- 
tures. Stibor  of  Cimbuiv  and  Towacow  wrote  the 
very  ingenious  work  on  the  possessions  of  the  clergy, 
which  he  dedicated  to  king  George,  in  1467,  and  um 
collection  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  margra- 
viate  of  Moravia.  Walcowsky  Z.  Knesmosta  wroie 
on  the  vices  and  hypocrisy  of  the  clergy ;  P.  Zidek 
wrote,  in  3  vols,  the  Art  of  Governing,  1471  (Zpra- 
Ufa  Kralowska).  The  first  volume  treaU  of  the  duties 
of  a  king  with  regard  to  the  public  welfare ;  the  se- 
cond, on  his  personal  behaviour;  the  thinl  is  a  gene- 
ral view  of  history,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  time  of  the  author,  wherein  frrquent  hinta  are 
given,  as  to  what  a  king  should  do,  and  what  avoid. 
William  Conielius  of  Wsehrd  wrote  nine  books  on  the 
laws,  Judiciary  oiBoes,  and  the  register  of  lands  in 
Bohemia.  King  George  waa  the  author  of  an  ordi- 
nance respecting  measures,  money,  weights,  &c 
V.  Mhidienowic,  who,  when  notary  at  Constance,  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  execution  of  Huss,  wrote  an 
account  of  his  life.  This  used  to  be  read  in  the  Bo- 
hemian churches.  Procopius  continued  the  rhyming 
chronicles  of  PalenUL  J.  Lodkowic  related  his  Jour- 
ney to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Sasek  of  Mesyhor  wrote 
Notes  and  Travels  through  Germany,  EngUnd, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  of  tlie  Bohemian 
baron  Loew  of  Roamital  and  Vlatna  (whom  he  ac- 
companied) ;  a  contribution  t&  our  knowledge  of  tlie 
manners  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  was  piiblislie«l 
by  Jos.  Edm.  Horky,  in  a  German  translation  printeii 
4  a— r 
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u  Bnmii,  1824.  M.  Gallos,  All  jk,  Chrishm  Zidek, 
J.  Orny,  J.  Blowlc,  and  Sindel,  wrote  on  medicine, 
ttBtroiogj,  and  agriciiUDre.  As  early  as  1447,  we 
have  an  anonymous  work  on  the  gnftinf  of  trees. 
We  have  also  the  rhymhw  leeend  of  Uie  iOfiOO 
knights,  a  transiaiion  of  Qte  fiibles  of  iBsop,  the 
council  of  the  beasts  and  birds,  in  prase  and  Terse, 
in  three  yols.  (P/o^  Rada).  Each  lesson,  which 
flows  in  rhyme  firom  the  mouths  of  the  flpSwfi*  is 
preceded  by  the  natnial  history  of  the  animals  and 
the  moral.  It  was  printed  three  times  in  the  Bo- 
hemian language,  and  published  at  Crsoow  in  Latin 
verse,  1521,  4to.  There  is,  likewise,  a  satire,  in  132 
▼erses,  on  the  persecution  of  the  priests  of  the  T^ 
borites ;  the  MaUramm  of  Hynek  of  Podiebrad,  the 
younger  son  of  king  Geoige ;  besides  several  voca- 
bularies and  romances,  among  which  is  TkatUeeek, 
which  has  been  published  at  Vienna,  in  a  German 
tianslation.  Of  the  Bible,  fourteen  tianslations  have 
come  down  to  us,  besides  ten  of  the  New  Testament 
The  oldest,  of  the  year  1400,  is  in  Dresden.  The 
typogn^ihic  art  made  a  npid  progress  in  Bohemia. 
The  first  printed  work  was  the  epistle  of  Huss  from 
Constance,  in  1459 ;  the  second,  the  Trojan  War,  in 
1468;  the  third  a  New  Testament,  in  1474;  the 
whole  Bible,  in  1488;  the  first  *lm|iinMTt  '^  1^^- 

The  third  age,  from  1500  to  1620,  may  be  called 
the  golden  aj^  of  the  Bohemian  language.  During 
those  dreadful  tumults,  in  which,  not  only  in  thS 
kingdom,  but  also  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
populous  cities  became  heaps  oc  ashes,  slnd  inniuner- 
able  Tillages  entirely  disappeared,  the  peculiar  in- 
clination of  the  nation  to  investigation,  and  their 
predilection  for  science  and  art,  developed  themselves. 
The  cultivation  of  learning—in  other  coimtries,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions,  the  monopoly  of  the  clergy— 
was,  in  this  iavoiuvd  land,  open  to  the  whole  nation. 
All  branches  of  science  were  elaborated,  and  broiifffat 
to  an  uncommonly  high  dmee  of  improvement  Tor 
that  time.  The  purpose  orthis  work  does  not  allow 
us  to  enumerate  all  the  authors  of  this  age,  since, 
under  Rodolph  II.  alone,  there  were  more  than  150. 
Gregory  Hruby  of  Geleni  translated  the  work  of 
Petrereh,  De  Remedui  virhufue  FoHunm.  W.  Pi- 
secky  translated  from  tlie  Greek  the  Exhortation  of 
Isocrates  to  Demonikos.  John  Amos  Comenius  wrote 
fifty-four  works,  some  of  which  were  very  excellent 
He  published  his  Janua  and  an  Orhia  Pidut,  which 
vfen  translated,  in  his  life-time,  into  eleven  languages, 
have  passed  through  innumerable  editions,  and  are 
not  yet  surpassed.  In  all  the  north  of  Europe, 
Comenius  attracted  attention  by  his  projects  for  im- 
proving education,  which  were  deliberated  upon  even 
by  the  diet  of  Sweden  and  the  pariiament  of  Eng- 
hind.  The  hymns  of  this  and  the  earlier  ages,  part 
of  which  have  been  translated  by  Luther,  may  serve 
as  standards  for  all  langiuges.  In  Prague  alone, 
there  were,  at  this  period^  eighteen  printing-presses ; 
in  the  country-towns  of  B.  seven,  and  in  Moravia 
also  seven :  many  Bohemian  books,  too,  were  printed 
in  foreign  countries,  as  in  Venice,  Nuremberg,  Hol- 
land, Poland,  Dresden,  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic. 

The  fourth  period  begins  with  1620^  and  ends  with 
1774.  After  the  battle  at  the  White  mountain,  the 
whole  Bohemian  nation  submitted  entirely  to  the 
conqueror.  The  population  of  most  of  the  cities  and 
of  whole  districts  migrated,  in  order  not  to  be  false  to 
their  fiuth.  More  than  70,000  men,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  nobility,  all  the  protestant  clergy, 
scholars,  and  artists,  *m  general,  the  most  cultivated 
part  of  the  nation,  left  their  native  country.  Of  tliese 
emigrants,  the  greater  part  formed  the  flower  of  the 
army  of  count  Mansfeld.  Hence  the  thirty  years* 
war  depopulated  Bohemia  more  than  any  other  ouiui- 
try  since  tht:se  ftigitives  endeavoured  to  regain  their 


native  country  by  repnted  invasions.  NotUag,  hov- 
ever,  was  so  disadvantageous  to  BoheoHaa  liicncur 
as  the  introduction  of  monks,  wlio  were  ttooly 
Italians,  Spaniards,  and  SouthenGcnnans,  who  o»- 
demned  every  Bohemian  work,  as  faeniical,  to  tk 
flames,  so  that  individuals  boasted  of  bsviag  hm^i 
about  eOfiOO  manuscripts,  wfaicli  they  took  6«a  tk 
people  by  foroe,  after  searching  their  hoaws.  Suci 
WOKS  as  escaped  the  flames  wereatmt  i^in  i 
teries,  in  carenilly-secured  roonis,  f 
grates,  doors,  locks,  bolts,  and 
inscribed  with  the  warning  tUie  HelL  taotad  4 
these  excellent  remains  of  the  cia^rical  tiaws  of  t^ 
country,  they  gave  the  Bohemians  nowseaic  of  aM 
Jdnds ;  accounts  of  hell  and  poigBtory,  the  naii% 
ofwhich  made  many  ofthepopiilace  nwmian;  thosfl 
even  this  stuff  was,  in  many  cases,  bomed,  and  mooij 
forbidden.  The  fugitives  established  at  AasMnhaw 
Dresden,  Beriin,  Breslau,  and  Halle,  prinTJag-preae^ 
and  sent  to  their  brethren  in  Bohemia,  Monvia,  sad 
Hungary,  a  number  of  books,  mostly  new  edttoa. 
Some  Bohemians,  who  observed  the  decay  of  their 
language,  strove  to  remedy  it ;  as  Pcsina  Z.  r 
du ;  Job.  Beckowsky,  who  cootiniied  the  ] 
history  to  1620;  W.  Weseley,  who  wrote  a  wsrktf 
geometry  and  trigonometry,  &c^ ;  bat  the  deoy  m 
too  great  to  admit  of  beteg  chedtod ;  the  bM^ 
had  become  strangers,  and  the  guwcuuawit  cneuar- 
aged  only  German  literature.  Firom  this  tisK^thnr- 
fore,  the  Bohemians  wrote  more  in 
language. 

In  the  fifUi  period,  from  1774  to  the  _ 
a  new  ray  of  hope  shone  on  BohcmiBii  Ihenhav 


when,  under  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  a  deyulatka  at 
secret  Bohemian  Protestants,  tmstio^  to  hhOmJ 
views,  made  him  acquainted  with  the  neat  i 
of  their  brethren  of  the  same  frith.  He  pe 
the  necessity  of  introducing  tolerataao,  aad  I 
of  thousmds  of  Protestants,  in  Bohemia  and 
came  to  light:  their  concealed  worics  were  priatrd 
anew,  their  classical  language  waa  again  ackaor- 
ledged  and  cultivated.  Tnis  is  dome  still  more  aadrr 
the  present  government,  who  pereeivc  Che  aced^ty 
and  utility  of  the  Sdavonian  language,  which,  la  tar 
Austrian  states,  is  spoken  by  14,000,000  people,  aid 
of  which  the  Bohemian  is  the  written  dUeoL  IV 
der  this  protection,  many  men  of  merit,  miadfcl  ctf 
the  fiune  of  their  ancestors,  have  codBavamed  to 
cultivate  anew  all  branches  of  the  sdeoces,  and  to 
reach,  if  possible,  their  more  advanced  oeiglifaov^. 
In  particular,  the  members  of  the  Bohemian  soorty 
of  sciences,  of  the  national  museim,  ami  of  eihsr 
patriotic  societies,  above  all,  count  RoUoavi;^ 
Liebsteinsky  and  count  Caspar  of  Steinberg  < 
to  be  named  with  high  respect 

The  Bohemian  has  natural  talents  fiar  i 
as  Coperaicus,  Vega,  Stinad,  Wydrm,  Utttow,  ftc, 
may  prove.  The  corps  of  Austrian  aitHlery,  wfaidi 
are  recniited  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  ha^re  wkwsft 
contained  men  distinguished  for  aoqnainlaaoe  vrdi 
this  science.  In  phllolosy  and  music,  the  Bnhrmha* 
are  likewise  eminent.  The  teacher  of  Masait  «a> 
Kliick,  a  Bohemian.  Recently,  Adalbert  Sediaca  k, 
canon  of  a  chapter  of  the  Pnemonatretenaes,  faaa  do- 
tingiushed  himself  by  physical 
compendiums  in  the  Bohemian  la] 
the  FolUiandige  Bohmkehe  iMerwtwr  of 
Jungmann  (Prague,  182S,  2  vols.). 

Bouaoo,  Matteo  Maria,  count  of  1 
bom  at  a  seat  belonging  to  his  fiunily  near  Fcnara, 
in  1434.  From  l4^to  l494,theiMfiDdof  faisdeaiH, 
he  was  commander  of  the  dty  and  castle  of  iUfor^ 
in  the  service  of  his  protector,  Efoole  d*Bsta«  dakr 
ofModena.  This  accomplished  courtier,  aihulai ,  mni 
knight  was  particularly  distiiifiaidMd  as  a  poK     His 
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Ortaiidb  ImniumarQio  (^CBadiaiiOy  1496)  is  continued  to 
Uke  79th  canto,  but  not  completed.  He  immortaliied 
Itenmetfof  bji  own  pwntw,  and  the  charms  of  the 
wmmmtf  at  ScandkuiOy  in  the  peraom  of  his  heroes 
bis  descripcioas  of  the  beaottes  of  natare^  In 
and  ToniAcation,  he  has  been  since  sur- 
Arioito,  whom  he  equalled  In  invention, 
mce,  and  skilful  conduct  of  complicated  episodes. 
Domcvichi,  Berni,  and  Agostini  new  modelled  and 
oootinued  the  wovk  of  B.  without  improving  it  One 
oooiinuaUon,  only,  will  never  be  forgotten — the  im- 
OKinal  OrteM^of  Ariosto.  In  some  of  his  worlcs,  B. 
was  led,  bj  the  spirit  of  his  tunes,  to  a  close  imitation 
of  the  ancients;  e.g.,  in  his  C^oli;  also,  in  a 
OQssedy  borrowed  firom  Ludan's  Tinum  ;  and  hi  his 
LaUq  eclogues  and  transhitions  of  Herodotus  and 
ApoleittSi  In  his  sonnets  and  eanxoni  {^m  printed 
at  Reggio,  1499),  he  has  displayed  great  talents  as  a 
lyric  poet 

BoKsicB,  Count,  was  bom  at  Chaipbery,  in  1751. 
la  1768,  when  seventeen  years  old,  he  left  his  coun- 
tiy,  and  entered  the  R'ench  army,  in  which  he  served 
toK  ive  years,  then  went  into  the  Russian  service, 
«aa  taken  prisaQer,  at  the  siege  of  Tenedos,  by  the 
Tkirks,  and,  after  his  release,  left  the  Russian  anny. 
Vram  1778  to  1782,  he  served  in  the  forees  of  the 
East  India  company,  and  fought  against  Hyder  All. 
Being  neglected  as  a  foreigner,  he  took  service  with 
cfae  f^  of  Jaypor.  He  Ted,  in  1784,  to  Mahajee 
Sciadiah,  the  oelebnted  prince  of  the  Mahiattas, 
two  battalions,  disciplined  hi  the  European  manner, 
•ad  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  this  prince  during 
Ilia  campaigns  agauist  the  Mongols  and  Rajpoots. 
FrasB  1788  to  1790,  he  was  enga^  in  conmeroe  at 
Locknow;  bat,  at  the  hivitation  of  Sdndiah,  he  put 
bimeelf  agabi  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  that  prince, 
and  completely  routed  his  enemies.  The  prince 
heaped  hooours  and  riches  on  him.  For  the  support 
of  Che  army  organised  by  him,  he  had  the  govem- 
aieai  of  the  ooontry  between  Muttra  and  Delhi, 
which  yielded  an  annual  revenue  of  five  millions  and 
a  half  rupees  (above  half  a  million  pounds  sterling), 
of  which  he  was  allowed  to  retafai  two  per  cent., 
bcaidrt  his  salary,  which  amounted  to  6000  rupees  a 
nooth.  The  army  organised  by  him,  consisted,  hi 
1703,  of  22/XX)  taiftnSy  and  SOOO  cavalry.  After 
the  death  of  Sdndiah,  hi  1794,  Boigne  also  served 
his  giand-nephew;  but,  hi  1795,  &e  state  of  his 
healu  obliged  hhn  to  leave  India.  HewenttoEng- 
hnsd,  whither  he  had  mnitted  his  fortune,  and  thence 
to  his  own  country.  He  settled,  hi  1799,  at  Cham- 
bevy,  where  he  did  much  good  hi  a  variety  of  ways, 
sprnding  much  money  hi  KNindhig  hospitals  for  Uie 
mpd  aiM  sick,  and  for  travellers,  in  the  construction 
of  roads,  streets,  Ac.,  and  other  scientUic  and  orna- 
saeatal  purposes.  The  king  of  Sardinia  made  hhn 
ooant;  the  khig  of  Fiance  gave  him  the  cross  of  the 
Icgioa  of  honour.  He  dieclJiuie  SI,  1830,  leaving 
liatweea  fifteen  and  eighteen  millions  of  francs  to  hS 
aoa,  aad  above  three  millions  in  benefiMlions  of  va- 
fkni  sorts.  The  story,  that  Tippoo  Saib  was  given 
op  by  him  is  utieriy  ihlse,  becsluse  he  had  been  al- 
ffwady  for  thrae  years  hi  Europe,  when  this  prince 
pcffisbed  hi  his  coital  See  Mimoht  ntr  la  Carriere 
MiHtmirt  ei  Pme^Sfut  de  M.  le  04nind  Comie  de 
Bmgmw  (Chambe^,  1829),  a  work  of  much  interest 
la  respect  to  the  hhtory  of  the  Mahiattas  during  the 
hut  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  which  Boigne's 
aoa  fiiroished  the  materials  to  the  author. 

Boil. ;  to  heata  fluid  until  it  bubbles  and  becomes 
dbukgtd  faito  vapour.  If  the  requisite  heat  is  applied 
a  faAcicnt  time,  bubbles  continually  arise,  until  the 
Md  is  entiiely  oonsansed.  A  singular  circumstance 
is  U»  be  remarked,  that  the  fluid,  in  open  vessels, 
I  it  has  once  begun  to  boil,  receives  no  faicrcase 


of  heat,  even  from  the  hottest  tte.  The  reason  is 
this,  that  the  addltkmBl  caloric  goes  to  form  steam, 
and  ascends  with  it  into  the  air.  The  steam  itself, 
when  formed,  may  be  raised  to  a  much  higher  degree 
of  temperature.  During  the  period  of  boiling,  the 
surfoce  of  the  fluid  exhibits  a  violent  undulating  mo- 
tion, and  the  stratum  of  air  immediately  over  it  is 
filled  with  vapour.  The  noise  which  accompanies 
boiluig,  arises,  without  doubt,  from  the  displacing  of 
the  steam-bubbles,  and  varies  veiy  much  with  the 
nature  and  situation  of  the  vessel.  The  vaporisation 
of  fluids  is,  very  probably,  nothing  more  than  a  me- 
chanical union  ot  caloric  with  the  fluid.  Thedegrra 
of  heat  at  whidi  diiferent  fluids  boil  is  very  difierent. 
Spirits  boil  at  the  lowest  temperature;  pure  water 
next;  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  the  fixed  oils. 
The  degree  of  heat  at  which  a  fluid  boils  is  called  its 
boUmgpomL  This  Is  used  as  one  of  the  fixed  points 
m  the  graduation  of  thermometers.  This  point  is 
uniform  only  hi  case  of  complete  boilhM|,  and  under 
a  uniform  pressure  of  the  atmoq>here.  The  influence 
of  this  pressure  appears  fitna  experiments.  In  an 
exhausted  receiver,  the  heat  of  the  human  hand  is 
sufficient  to  make  water  boil;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
m  Papin's  digester,  ndiere  the  confinement  prevents 
ev^Kxration,  it  may  be  heated  to  300  or  400  degrees 
without  boilhig.  Under  the  common  pressure  of  the 
atmoq>here,  the  boiling  pomt  of  rain-water  is  212* 
Fshrenheit;  that  of  alcohol,  174* ;  that  of  meroury, 
660* ;  that  of  ether,  98*.  From  the  experiments  of 
professor  Robinson,  it  appears,  that  in  a  vacuum,  all 
liquids  boil  about  145*  lower  than  in  the  open  air, 
underapressureofthirtyhiches of  mercury;  water, 
therefore,  would  boil  hi  a  vacuum  at  67*^  Ether 
may  be  inade  to  boll  at  the  common  temperature,  by 
merely  exhausting  the  air  from  the  vessel  m  which  it 
iscontahied. 

BotLBAV,  Desprteux  Nicholas,  an  emfaient  Frendi 
poet,  was  bom  hi  1636,  at  Crosne,  near  Paris,  com- 
menoed  his  studies  hi  the  eotff!fed*/faro0tif<,  and  con- 
tinued them  in  the  coUige  de  Beauvait.  Even  in  his 
eariy  youth,  he  read  with  ardour  the  great  poets  of  sn 
tiqoity,  and  tried  his  own  powen  hi  a  tragedy,  though 
with  little  success.  After  having  completed  his  aca&- 
mical  studies,  he  entered  upon  the  career  of  the  law ; 
but  soon  left  it  from  disinclination,  tried  some  other 
pursuits,  and  resolved,  finally,  to  devote  hhnself  entire- 
ly to  belles-lettres.  Hiaiaimiiny  Let  Adieuxd  Paris  f 
made  known  his  talents.  In  1666,  he  published  seven 
satires*  with  an  hitroduction,  addressed  to  the  kuig. 
They  met  with  extnorduiary  applause ;  for  no  one, 
before  him,  had  written  with  siicn  elegance  of  versi- 
fication. But  hi  this,  and  m  the  purity  of  his  Ian- 
guage,  and  the  deamess  with  which  he  sets  forth  his 
lumiiiousprinciples,.constots  their  chief  merit;  novel, 
profound,  original  ideas,  we  should  look  for  hi  vaui, 
though  the  pieces  are  not  destitute  of  gracefol  touches 
and  oelicate  strokes.  They  are  unequal  hi  merit. 
The  Hdhes  Sur  PEfuwtfue  and  5iir  tHoamg  have 
undeniable  defects.  That  on  women,  which  he  wrote 
at  a  more  advanced  age,  is  monotonous,  and  deficient 
hi  humour.  His  epistles,  in  which  he  Is  the  successful 
rival  of  Horace,  are  more  esteemed  at  the  present 
day.  They  display  a  gracefol  versification,  a  natural 
and  sustained  style,  vigorous  and  well  connected 
ideas.  These  were  followed  by  his  if f<  PoiUfue^  in 
which  he  describes,  with  precision  and  taste,  all  the 
different  kinds  of  poetry  (with  the  exception  of  the 
apologue),  and  lays  down  rules  for  them.  In  regu- 
larity of  plan,  happy  trsnsitioia,  and  oonUnued  ele- 
gance of  style,  this  poem  is  superior  to  the  Jr*  Poe- 
tiea  of  Horace.  It  was  long  regarded,  not  only  In 
Fkanoe,  but  also  In  foreign  countries,  as  a  poetical 
code,  and  has  every  where  nad  a  favourable  influence, 
as  it  hicukates  purity  and  reguhvity,  andsubjecu  all 
4  a— r  2 
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the  productions  of  poetical  cenius  to  a  fixed  standard. 
B.'s  censures  of  Tasso  and  Quinault,  with  some  other 
eqoallj  unfounded  opinions,  display  a  narrowness  of 
spiriL  He  had  many  opponents,  who  accused  him  of 
want  of  fertility,  mventioo,  and  variety.  To  refute 
them,  he  wrote  his  Luirmf  a  mctck-heroic  poem, 
which  is  still  unrivalled  in  the  eyes  of  the  French. 
A  music-stand,  which  had  been  removed  from  its 
place,  had  occasioned  dissensions  in  a  chapter:  this 
is  the  subject  of  B.^  poem,  in  which  his  art  of  makings 
petty  details  interesUng,  deserves  as  much  praise  as 
the  other  excellences  oif  his  poetry  already  enumer- 
ated. In  his  life,  B.  was  amiable  and  generous. 
Louis  XIV.  gave  him  the  place  of  historiographer, 
in  connexion  with  Racina  As  he  had  attacKed  the 
academicians  in  several  of  his  writings,  he  was  not 
received  into  their  society  until  1684,  and  then  only 
by  the  interference  of  the  king.  He  died  in  1711, 
of  the  dropsy.  M.  de  St  Surin  has  published  (Euwret 
de  BaUeauy  with  a  commentary,  Paris,  1824,  four 
vols.  The  first  volume  of  Daunou's  (monber  of  the 
institute)  (Euvres  compUiei  de  BoOeau^  with  a  lite- 
rary and  historical  commentary,  appeared  in  Paris, 
1825. 

Boiler  ;  the  name  applied  to  the  vessel  in  which 
vapour  is  generated  for  the  steam  engine.  These 
vessels  are  of  various  forms ;  that  most  commonly  in 
use  being  rectanguUr,  and  formed  of  plates  either  of 
copper  or  malleable  iron.  There  is  a  certahi  deter- 
minate sise  which  a  boiler  ought  to  have,  in  order  to 
supply  an  engine  of  a  given  power.  The  general  rule 
for  the  boilen  of  low  pressure  engines,  stationed  oo 
land,  beinff  five  feet  surftce  of  water  fbr  each  horse 
power,  while  marine  engines  are  allowed  only  three. 
To  prevent  accidents  firmn  explosion,  the  metal  of  the 
boiler  should  have  a  sufficient  thiduiess,  and  ought 
also  to1)e  furnished  with  a  safety-valve  which  shall 
open  outwards,  and  allow  the  steam  to  escape  when  its 
pressure  becomes  mater  than  is  necessary.  Tiiis, 
and  the  various  ouier  contrivances  connected  with 
the  boiler,  will  be  best  understood  finom  the  following 
figures  and  description,  extracted  from  an  extensive 
urlide  on  this  subject  in  Gtkr^M  MecJL  Did. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  1,  is  a  longitudinal,  and  Fig.  2,  a  cross  section, 
and  the  same  letters  are  used  for  the  same  parts  in 
both,  aa  is  the  boiler,  surrounded  by  the  fines  U, 
c  is  the  chimney,  d  is  the  ash-pit,  and  ^  is  a  space  fbr 
holding  any  ashes  that  may  be  carried  over  the  divi- 
sion bdiina  the  furnace  bars,  this  space  being  cleaned 
out  through  the  opening  /,  which  is  built  up  when 
the  boiler  is  in  action,  so  that  no  lur  can  be  admittpd 
into  the  fines.    ^  is  a  space  in  the  top  of  the  division 


behind  the  fonattfts 
allow  the  fisiM  ind 
smoke  to  paa  orn ; 
Aisthenonhaftte 
furnace,  and  i  the 
bars,  i-  is  a  piste  be- 
hind the  bars,  fbiiisb. 
cd  with  a  hsndie  A 
with  which,  vbfi  it 
is  drawn  oat,  the  dn- 
den  any  be  kmd 
into  the  ash-viL  Oi 
the  top  of  the  DBS' 
bole  SI,  a  talve  is 
shown,  vhich  o|ifai 
inwards,  in  erdrr  ts 
prevent  the  sdes  of 
the  boiler  fTOBlxnf 
crushed  in  whra  tlw 
steam  in  the  iirtrrior 
happens  to  be  ooe- 
densed:  nbtbeitiBSi 


pipe  and  safety  valve  (see  Stf^  FaIn)  ;fibowvtk 
gange  cocks  for  asoertaininr  the  heigiit  of  the  vMrr 
in  the  boiler,  (the  surfeoe  or  the  water  is  ihovB  bf 
the  dotted  line.)    The  stone  toat  pis  ptftlyfaslsBord 


the  centre  of  the  lever  which  works  the  aDall  ^rr 
fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  top  part  of  the  kf6^, 
which  admits  the  water  hito  the  boiler.  This  vtifr 
fiows  mto  the  top  of  the  feedpipe  finom  the  b«««rr 
pump.  When  the  water  hi  the  boiler  broswf  lr« 
by  evaporation,  the  level  of  the  sorfroe  will  be  lovrr. 
ed,  and  consequently  the  stone  fioat  will  dcvMMi^ 
the  other  end  of  the  lever  which  wocks  the  nltc  is 
the  feed-pipe  will  be  raised,  andf  the  vahe  opened, 
and  water  admitted  until  the  flnkl  rises  to  the  proper 
level.  The  feed-pipe  u  ooglit  to  be  so  high,  Uat 
there  cannot  be  a  possibility  of  the  water  in  the  botlfT 
being  fiMPoed  out  through  it  by  thepmsorr  of  the 
steam.  When  the  steam  gets  very  strong,  the  wtm 
in  the  boiler  is,  by  the  mcrensed  prnsorr,  fcrcnl 
through  the  pipe  w  up  into  the  fpeo-pipe,  sad  ms> 
open  a  float  which  is  connected  by  a  chaio  psoi^ 
over  the  pulleys  trv,  to  the  damper  #,  whichduDprr 
passes  into  the  flue  and  damps  the  fire.  la  the  bot- 
tom of  the  top  part  of  the  feed-pipe  there  b  fxH  • 
snoall  pipe  to  allow  the  chahi  of  the  dsmper  to  wi 
through  the  bottom,  and  not  allow  any  viter  to  m» 
faito  the  boiler  which  does  not  pass  by  thefeed-olTr. 
There  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  feed-pipe,  a  sBsll 
pipe  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  somoi  wster 
which  is  supplied  bv  the  hot  water  paDp,biil  h  ra 
required  for  the  boiler. 

Bom-LV-Doc  (the  French  name  fbr  the  Daldi  Bt^ 
i9genbath,Bi9oImBosh);  a  fortified  dty  in  the  {»»- 
vince  of  North  Brabant,  hi  Belgium,  with  9770  bosKS 
and  13,900  inhabitants,  at  the  confiuence  of  the 
Dommel  and  the  Aa,  which  form,  by  their  JaDctkn. 
the  Diest  Lon.  &•  9*  E. ;  laL  51*  4a  N.  II  h» 
many  manufactories,  and  much  trade  hi  com,  vmi 
saltworks,  a  lyceum,  ten  Catholic  chmthes,  fear  Oi- 
vmi8tic,and  one  Lutheran.  Godfrey,  duke  of  Bnlai^ 
founded  this  fanportant  military  post  in  1181  The 
fortifications  now  consist  of  strong  walls  sad  wvm 
bastions,  bat  H  owes  its  security,  driefly,  to  the  Po- 
lity with  which  the  whole  country  around  caa  be  kid 
under  water  (the  new  canal  to  Maestricht  hss  vstfft 
slutees).  B.  is  defended  by  several  fivts  sad  s  on- 
deL  The  dty  has  four  gates,  and  three  entisncrt 
foom  the  water.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  Inr* 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  city  suflered  moch  io  ih^ 
religious  wara  of  the  16th  century,  and  fifU  into  u* 
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iMBds  of  the  0alch  in  1629.  Sept  14,  1794,  the 
Fmicb  defeated  the  English  here;  Oct.  9,  of  the 
Mine  ytw,  it  surrendered  to  Pichegru.  In  Janoary, 
1814,  it  was  taken  hj  the  Pnnuan  general  Bnlow. 

BownniTWi  A  oelebraied  gallery  of  pietures  is 
exhibitfd  in  Stuttgart,  which  was  collected  hj  the 
brothers  Solpioe  and  Melohior  Boisaeree,  and  John 
Bcftiam,  men  who^  aniaMted  hj  love  of  the  arts,  be- 
gan, at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  monaster- 
ir%,  daring  and  after  the  French  revolution,  to  pur- 
chase ol<r  pictures,  and  afterwards  completed  their 
cnUection  ij  the  addition  of  many  valuable  paintings 
of  the  old  German  school.  By  this  collection,  the 
lirotbers  Boisseree,  and  Bertram,  have  happily  rea- 
laed  the  Idea  of  an  historical  scries  of  old  German 
paintings.  It  is  to  their  endeavours  that  we  owe  the 
discovery,  that  Germany  possessed,  as  early  as  the 
13th  century,  a  school  of  painters  of  much  merit, 
which,  like  the  Italian,  proceeded  from  the  old  By- 
santine  school,  but  became,  in  the  sequel,  distinguish- 
rd  by  ezoellenoes  of  its  own.  We  owe  to  these  col- 
iectos,  also^  (^  restoration  to  fiiTour  of  the  foivotten 
Low  German  mastersi  and  a  just  estimation  or  John 
voo  Eyck,  as  the  creator  of  the  genuine  German 
style  of  oainting.  By  this  collection,  the  names  of 
von  Eyck,  Wilhelm  von  Koln,  Hemling,  Goes,  Mec- 
kencm,  Wohlgemuth,  Schoen,  Mabuse,  Schoorel,  and 
many  others,  have  attained  deserved  honour.  The 
most  distinguished  connoisseurs  and  artists,  hicliiding 
Goethe,  Canova,  Dannecker,  and  Thorwaldsen,  have 
strongly  expressed  their  admiration  of  thiscoUectkm. 
The  proprietors  have  published  a  work  consisting  of 
esoeUent  lithographic  prints  from  their  pictures.  In 
'  ntumnof  18sn^  the  Dublication  of  the  splendid 
avings,  illustrative  oc  the  cathedral  in  Cologne, 
resolved  on.  The  plates  surpass,  in  sise  and 
execution,  every  thing  which  liad  appeared  in  the  de- 
partment of  architectural  delineations,  and  were 
partly  made  in  Parts.  (See  Boisserre*s  GeicA«eA/e  amT 
Bemkrtibmng  iM  Dumt  eoa  JCs/a,  Stuttgart,  1823.) 

BuMOffADc,  Jean  Franks,  bom  at  Paris,  1774,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Greek  scholan  in  Fnsnce, 
waa  asade  assistant  profesMr  of  the  Greek  huiguage 
m  the  anivenity  of  Paris,  in  1809 ;  and,  in  ^1812, 
after  the  death  of  Larcher,  whom  he  snooeedrd  in  the 
instimte,  principal  profesaor.  The  king  made  him  a 
member  of  the  legion  of  honour  in  1814,  and  in 
1816,  member  of  the  academy  of  biscriptions.  Be- 
sides valuable  contributions  to  the  Jownai  if  DS- 
iolf,  to  the  Mrreurt^  to  the  Mttgium  Emcjfdepf' 
Hfrnty  to  the  Bicgrupkit  UnwerMiU,  and  to  the 
AwKees  ef  EjitraiU  (ten  vols.),  we  are  indebted  to 
him  for  an  edition  of  the  Merviea  of  Philostratus 
(1800),  and  ofthe  Rhetoric  of  Tiberius  (1816).    Still 


the 
engta^ 


on  important  are  his  editkms  of  Eunapios*  Lives 
of  the  Sophists,  of  Proclus'  Commentary  on  the 
f>««fhtf  of  Plato,  never  before  printed ;  of  a  Greek 
roasanop  by  Nicetaa  Eogenianus,  &c.  He  compiled, 
ahA,  a  Fkeiich  dictionary,  on  the  plan  of  Johnson's. 

BoiACA,  Battlb  or,  so  called,  from  havfav  been 
foi^^  near  the  bridge  of  the  small  town  of  Bcjaca, 
not  frr  fiom  the  dty  of  Tuojs,  between  the  Spaniardb, 
aoder  Barreyro,  and  the  united  forces  of  Veneioela 
and  New  Grenada,  commanded  by  Bolivar.  It  oo> 
cuned  August  7th,  1819,  and  was  decisive  ofthe  in- 
drpeodenoe  of  New  Grenada.  Among  the  republi- 
can%  genesals  Ansnatrgul,  Paes,  and  Santander 
dntiaguadted  themselves;  and  the  Spaniards  sus-< 
tained  a  total  defeat,  their  general,  most  of  their 
oftoeia  and  men  who  survived  the  battle,  together 
with  all  their  ams,  ammunitioo,  and  equipments,  £sll- 
faig  into  the  haials  of  Bolivar.  So  complete  was  the 
destmctaon  of  the  Spanish  amy,  that  the  viceroy  in- 
stantly ied  fiom  Santa  Pe,  leaving  even  the  public 
lieaam  a  prey  to  the  oonquerork 


Bolk;  a  fossil  of  a  yellow,  brown,  or  red  colour, 
often  marked  with  black  dendrites ;  found  in  difier- 
ent  porta  of  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Stiria,  also  in 
Lemnos,  and  at  Sienna  in  Italy.  It  is  made  into 
pipes  for  smoking,  and  vessels  for  cooling  water  in 
hot  weather.     tEd  tewra  sigiltaia  is  nothing  but  bole. 

BoLBTN ,  or  BoLW,  Anne,  second  wife  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  Englami  was  the  youngest  child  of  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn  and  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk. She  was  bom,  acconUng  to  some  accounts,  in 
1507,  but,  according  to  other  more  probable  ones,  in 
1499  or  1500.  She  attended  Mary,  sister  of  Henrv, 
on  her  marriage  with  Louis  XII.,  to  France,  as  lady 
of  honour.  On  the  return  of  that  princess,  after  the 
king's  death,  she  entered  the  service  of  queen  Claude, 
wile  of  Francis  I.,  and,  after  her  deaUi,  tluit  of  the 
duchea  of  Alen^on,  sister  of  the  French  king. 
Young,  beautiful,  gay,  and  witty,  she  was  an  olject 
of  great  attraction  ui  the  gallant  court  of  Francis  I. 
She  returned  to  England  about  1625  or  15lir7,  and 
became  lady  of  honour  to  the  queen,  whom  she  soon 
supplanted.  The  king,  passionately  enamoured  of 
her,  found  an  unexpe^eJ  opposition  to  his  wishes, 
and  Anne  l&rmly  declared  tliat  she  could  be  had  on  no 
terms  but  those  of  marriage.  She  knew  that  the  king 
already  meditated  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  Catharine 
of  Arragon ;  but  she  also  knew  what  diflknilties  the 
Catholic  religton  opposed  to  the  execution  of  this 
plan.  Cranmer  dbred  his  services  to  bring  about 
the  accomplishment  of  Uie  king*s  wishes,  and  thus 
cave  the  ust  occasion  to  the  separation  of  England 
nom  the  Roman  church.  But  the  impetuous  Henry 
did  not  wait  for  the  ministers  of  his  new  religion  to 
confirm  his  divorce:  on  the  contrary,  he  pnvately 
married  Anne,  Nov.  14,  1532,  having  previously 
created  her  marcfaiooen  of  Pembroke.  When  her 
pregnancy  revealed  the  secret,  Cranmer  declared  the 
first  marriage  void,  and  the  second  valid,  and  Anne 
was  crowned  queen  at  Westminster,  with  unparal- 
leled splendour.  In  1533,  she  became  the  mo- 
ther of  the  fiunoos  Elisabeth.  She  could  not,  how- 
ever, retain  the  aifectioos  of  the  king,  as  inconstant 
as  he  was  tvnumical ;  and  as  she  hadsupplanted  her 
queen,  while  lady  of  honour  to  Catharine,  she  was 
now  supplanted  henelf  by  Jane  Seymour,  her  own 
of^honour. 


lady< 


Suspicions  of  taifidelity  were  added 


to  the  disgust  of  Henry,  which  seem  to  be  not  entirely 
unfounded,  although  the  Judicial  process  instituted 
against  her  was  wholly  irregular.  In  1535,  she  was 
imprisoned,  accused,  and  brought  before  a  jury  of 
peen.  Smeaton,  a  musician,  who  was  arrested  with 
others,  confessed  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  queeu'e 
fovoursb  and.  May  17,  1536,  she  was  condemned  to 
death  by  twenty-six  judges.  Anne  in  vain  afiBrmed 
that  she  had  long  before  been  contracted  to  the  duka 
of  Northumberland,  and,  therefore,  had  never  been 
the  lawfol  wife  of  Henry.  Cianmer  in  vain  dedared 
the  marriage  void.  The  sentence  of  death  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  command  of  the  iofiexible  Henry,  wtio 
esteemed  it  a  great  exercise  of  drmenCT  to  substitote 
the  scafibld  for  the  suke.  The  last  day  of  the  life 
of  this  unhappy  woman.  May  19,  1538,  presenta 
many  interesting  momenta  She  sent  for  the  wife  of 
the  Uentenant  of  the  tower,  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees  before  her,  and  said,  *«  Go  to  the  priaoesa 
Mary  (daughter  of  Catharine)  in  my  name,  and,  in 
this  position,  beg  her  forgiveness  for  all  Uie  i 


ings  I  have  drawn  upon  her  and  her  mother.**  «« She 
aent  her  kst  mesnge  to  the  king,**  lays  Hume,  "and 
acknowledged  the  obligations  which  she  owed  him 
in  uniformly  continuing  his  endeavours  Sx  her  ad- 
vanoement**  ^  Fnim  a  private  gentlewoman,  you 
have  made  me,  first,  a  marchioness,  then  a  queen; 
and,  as  you  can  raise  me  no  higher  in  this  worid, 
you  are  now  sending  me  to  be  a  Huat  in  heaven." 
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BoLiNGBROKK,  Henry  St  John,  viscount,  a  distin- 
guished statesman  and  political  writer,  was  bum  in 
i(i72,  at  Battersea,  near  London,  of  an  ancient  family, 
and  completed  his  studies  at  Oxford,  where  he  early 
exhibited  uncommon  talents,  and  attracted  ceneral 
attention.  On  entering  the  world,  he  dispmyed  a 
rare  union  of  brilliant  ^uts  and  elegance  of  manners, 
with  beauty  of  person,  dignity,  and  afbbility,  and 
such  fascinating  eloquence,  that,  according  to  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  nobody 
could  resist  him.  Unfortunately,  the  passions  of  his 
youtli  opposed  the  development  of  his  talents ;  and, 
in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  was  distinguished  princi- 
pally  as  an  accomplished  libertine.  His  parents, 
supposing  that  marriage  would  have  a  salutary  influ- 
ence upon  him,  proposed  to  him  a  lady,  the  heiress 
of  a  million,  who  united  with  a  charming  figure  a 
cultivated  mind  and  noble  birth.  But  Uie  young 
couple  had  lived  but  a  short  time  together,  when 
irreconcilable  disputes  arose  between  them,  hi  conse- 
quence of  which  they  separated  for  ever.  Another 
plan  was  adopted  to  five  a  better  direction  to  the 
unpetuous  character  of  B.  By  the  influence  of  his 
father,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons. 
Here  his  eloquence,  his  acuteness,  and  the  strength 
of  his  judgment,  attracted  universal  attention.  His 
former  idleness  was  changed  at  once  into  the  most 
incessant  activity.  In  17^  he  was  made  secretary 
of  war,  and  came  into  immediate  connexion  with  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  talents  he  discerned, 
and  whose  enterprises  he  supported  with  all  his  mflu- 
ence.  When,  however,  the  whigs  gained  the  ascen- 
dency, B.  gave  in  his  resignation.  Now  followed,  as 
he  said  himself,  the  two  most  active  years  of  his  life, 
in  which  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  but  by  no 
means  neglected  public  affiiirs.  He  continued  to 
maintain  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  queen,  who 
preferred  him  to  her  other  counsellors.  The  whig 
ministry  was  overthrown,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Europe ;  and  B.  received  the  department  of  foreign 
aflbirs,  in  which  post  he  concluded  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  of  which  he  was  always  proud,  and  which 
gained  him  general  admiration.  In  concluding  this 
peace,  every  thing  was  imfavoiurable  to  hun^the 
whigs,  the  peers,  the  bank,  the  East  India  comoany, 
Manboroiigh,  Eugene,  the  emperor,  Holland,  the 
jealousy  ofall  the  European  powers,  the  weakness  of 
his  own  queen,  the  irresolution,  imprudence,  and  even 
the  envy  of  his  colleagues.  B.  afterwards  became  a 
prey  to  the  hnpetiiosity  of  his  passions,  and  exhibited 
a  versatility  ot  conduct  that  has  rendered  his  loyalty, 
his  patriotism,  and  his  whole  character  suspected. 
The  collision  of  the  whigs  and  tories  produced  such  a 
general  excitement,  that  the  ministers  were  attacked, 
9ie  peace  was  decried  as  disastrous,  and  the  Protes- 
tant succession  was  declared  in  danger.  At  this 
moment,  a  fetal  contention  broke  out  between  the 
lord  high  treasurer  (the  eari  of  Oxford)  and  B.,  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  Swift, 
the  friend  of  both,  but  perticiUarly  intimate  with  the 
loid  high  tn*asurer,  accused  B.  of  having  principally 
contributed  to  the  niin  of  their  party.  &  this  as  it 
may,  queen  Anne,  provoked  to  the  utmost  by  Oxford, 
dismissed  him  four  days  before  her  death,  and  made 
B.  prime  minister.  But  the  death  of  Anne  changed 
the  whole  scene.  Geoi^  I.  of  Hanover  ascended 
the  throne,  and  the  whigs  triumphed  more  completely 
than  ever.  B.,  who  could  not  impose  on  the  Hano- 
verian court  liy  his  plausible  pretences,  and  who  was 
as  much  envied  as  he  was  luted,  was  dismissed  by 
king  George,  while  yet  in  Germany,  and  fled  to 
France,  upon  learning  that  the  apposite  party  in- 
tended to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold.  James  HI.,  the 
PreteHfter^  as  he  was  called,  invited  him  to  Lorraine, 
and  made  him  his  secretary  of  state.     But,  when 
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Loiiis  XIV.  died,  B.  lost  all  Iwpe  of  the  saconi  cf 
the  Pretender,  and  repented  of  having  tmUred  into 
80  close  a  connexion  with  him.  Whatever  the  fr«l- 
bigs  and  plans  of  B.  may  have  been,  hb  intentiom, 
with  regard  to  James  III.,  were  doubtlcsB  fnamtSL 
Nevertheless,  the  latter  deprived  him  of  bis  dignity, 
and  transferred  it  to  the  duke  of  Onacod.  This  it 
was  the  strange  fate  of  B.  to  be  charged  with  tFtmA- 
ery,  both  by  the  king  and  the  Pretender.  Oien 
were  made  to  hun  by  idng  George,  oo  eondiliiin  of 
his  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  Pretender.  This 
proposal  he  at  first  declined,  bat  afierwaids  yieUrd 
so  mr  as  to  promise  a  decisive  blow  againit  thecaose 
of  the  Pretender,  on  condition  of  the  feotal  oblivion  t/ 
what  had  already  passed,  and  of  an  entire  caooidrDoe 
for  the  future.  Walpole,  however,  was  alirmid  of  &% 
influence  in  parliament,  and  opposed  his  readl.  h^ 
in  order  to  forget  his  situation,  applied  hat 
writing  philosophical  consolatioas  after  the 
of  Seneca,  but  soon  found  sweeter  ones  in  his  i 
riage  with  a  rich  and  amiable  lady,  niece  of  Bmh 
de  Maintenon.  In  1723,  the  parliam«Di,  wtueh  i 
been  so  hostile  to  B.,  was  at  length  diMplvcd,  i 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Enipaad.  Hi 
however,  were  not  restored  until  two  ycm  nfttr.  If 
a  particular  act  of  pariiament  Ob  iiia  mom,  he 
lived  at  first  retired  in  the  country,  I 
ever,  a  correspondence  with  Swift  and 
no  sooner  was  the  voice  of  oppoiitkn  f 
iiament,  than  he  haatmed  to  (AmdoB,  m 
storation  of  his  seat  in  the  house  oC  lonli  was  Hifl 
denied  him,  attacked  the  miniatfy  during  ciclit  |«an» 
in  the  joumaU  or  in  pamphlets,  wtth  greai  sbi 
He  drew  upon  himself  poweilui  enenies, 
whom  he  directed  his  Treatise  on  ParCiea, 
considered  as  his  masterpteoe.  He  then  ntuimd  la 
France,  with  the  intentkm,  as  even  Swift  sappaed, 
of  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Pretcadrrs 
party,  aeainst  whicli  charge  Pope  defended  hsB,  and 
dedarea  that  he  had  himself  advised  his  noble  ftimd 
to  leave  aa  ungrateful  country,  by  whidi  he  was 
suspected  and  persecuted.  In  France,  B.  wratr 
(1735),  his  Lettera  upon  History,  whidi  are  ndnired 
even  at  tlie  present  oay,  but  in  which  the  imfivMhal 
character  of  the  author  appears  to  the  exdusioB  <d 
general  views,  and  whicli  were  Uamed,  in  paitioulBr, 
for  attacking  revealed  religion,  which  he  had  cmcr 
warmly  defended.  In  1729,  in  the  midst  of  his  ooa- 
test  with  Walpole,  he  had  suggested  to  Pope  hi* 
Essay  on  Man,  assisted  him  m  tte  oonfwsitioo,  wad 
supplied  hun  with  the  most  imnortant  nateriali.  Hn 
feelings  finally  carried  him  hack  to  his  ooantty. 
where  he  wrote  (1738),  his  Idea  of  a  PMriot  King. 
under  the  eyes  or  the  heir  apparent  He  died  ui 
1751,  in  his  eightieth  year,  after  a  lung  and  dreadful 
disease,  during  which  he  composed  ConsidefalianB 
on  the  State  of  thn  Nation.  He  beoueathed  bis  ma- 
nuscripts to  David  Mallet,  who  published  thrm  ia 
1753;  but  scarcely  had  they  appcarrd,  when  a  ge- 
neral cry  was  raised  agahist  them,  on  aooount  of  their 
revolting  attacks  on  Christianity.  They  wen  pn^ 
sented  by  the  grand  Jury  of  Westminster  as  sulme- 
sive  of  religion,  government,  and  noimlity.  R  was 
capable  of  Inspiring  the  warmest  fricnddilp  and  the 
bitterest  enmity.  He  was  accused  of  fanmodffalr 
ambition,  and  of  a  proud,  passionate,  enviuns,  and 
implacable  temper.  His  memoin  are  nseliil,  a^  il- 
lustrating British  history  during  the  first  quaitcr  tf 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Bolivar,  Simon,  the  great  militafy  captain  «f  SouUi 
America,  and  the  most  prominent  individial  yet  yea- 
dticed  by  the  revolution  in  the  late  Spanidi  cnlonifs, 
wasbominthedtyofCaraccas,  Julyf4, 1783.  H» 
fiUlier  was  don  Juan  Vincente  Bolivar  T  Fmlr,  aol 
his  mcther,  duuna  Maria  Conception  PUacius  y  Sy\ 
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both  of  noUeand  distingnfahed  fiunilies  in  Venenida. 
After  aoquirumr  the  int  elements  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tiiMi  at  bome,  B.  repaired  to  Europe,  in  pursuit  of 
more  extended  means  of  gaining  knowledge,  Tisiting 
llavMioa  and  Mexico  on  tiis  way.  He  completed  his 
ftiidiet  in  Madrid,  and  then  spent  some  time  in  tra- 
▼eUing,  chiefly  in  the  south  of  Europe.  He  was 
partM»iariy  attracted  to  the  capital  of  Fnmce,  where 
he  was  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  hOer  events  of 
the  revolntioo,  and  there,  probably,  conceived  the 
ides  oC  libeiating  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of 
Spain.  Retufving  to  Madrid,  he  mairifd  the  daugb- 
ler  of  don  N.  Tore,  uncle  of  the  marqds  of  Toro,  in 
C^araoeas,  and  embarked  with  her  for  America,  hi- 
tending  to  dedicate  himself,  for  a  while,  to  domestic 
life,  and  the  superintendance  of  his  large  estate.  But 
tlie  premature  and  sudden  death  of  his  wife,  who  fell 
a  victun  to  the  yellow  fever,  dispelled  his  visions  of 
domestic  happiness ;  and  he  again  visited  Europe  as 
a  relief  to  his  sorrow  for  her  loss.  On  his  return 
booie,  he  passed  through  the  United  States ;  and  the 
lesson  of  liberty  there  taught  him  was  not  without 
iu  fhiiu;  for,  on  his  arrival  in  Venesuek,  he  em- 
huted  in  the  plans  and  intrigues  of  the  patriots,  and 
pifdgsd  himself  to  the  cause  of  independence. 

Befaig  one  of  the  chief  praaBOters  of  the  movement 
io  Cteaocas  of  April  19, 1810,  which  is  considered  as 
Ibe  bq^hig  of  the  revolution,  he  received  a  colon- 
el's coamiminn  foom  the  supreme  Junta  then  estab- 
lished, and  was  associated  with  don  Louis  Looei 
Mcndea,  for  the  purpose  of  oommunicaUng  intelli- 
gasMB  of  the  diaage  of  government  to  Great  Brilabi. 
He  took  part  fai  ma  irtt  mililarv  operations  of  the 
VcMwelan  patriots  after  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
deaoe,  July  5,  1811,  serving  under  Miranda  in  an 
cxpcditioo  against  a  body  of  persons  in  Valencia, 
wIm>  thus  early  look  a  stand  opixised  to  the  revolu- 
Uon.  After  the  earthquake  oTMarch,  1812,  the  war 
was  eommenoed  in  earnest  by  the  advance  of  Monte- 
▼enle  with  the  Spanish  troops ;  and  the  command  of 
the  Important  post  of  Puerto  Cabello  was  hitrusted  to 
B.  But,  unfortunately,  the  Spanish  prlmnen  in  the 
caatls  of  San  Felipe,  which  commanded  the  town, 
esrvwpled  one  of  the  patiiot  oflkaen,  and  obtahied 
pofiisiinn  of  the  oMtle ;  so  that  B.  was  compelled  to 
aiacile  the  place.  This  mishap  contributed  greatly 
Id  pfodaee  the  submisrion  of  Miranda,  which  left 
Vaseiiela  In  the  foil  control  of  Montaverde.  Many 
of  Ihose  panoos,  who  were  deeply  committed  in  the 
revolotion,  now  sought  to  leave  thtrir  country;  and 
B.  sMoeseded  fai  obtaining  a  passport  and  escaping  to 
Caa^oa.  Unable,  however,  to  remahi  a  com  spec- 
tator of  the  events  occurring  on  the  oontfaient,  he 
flv|iaind  to  Garthagena,  hi  September,  1812,  and, 
with  other  emigiants  from  Careocss,  entered  into  the 
sirnca  of  the  patriots  of  New  Grenada.  They  gave 
Mai  the  command  in  the  small' town  of  Baranca,  no- 
aaissUy  under  the  orders  of  Labatut,  the  republican 
r  of  Santa  Marts;  but  B.  could  not  be  con- 


isst  with  the  obscure  part  which  mot  have  foUen  to 
kte  had  he  remained  at  Baranca.    Instead  of  this. 


he  vodeftook  an  expeditloo  against  Tenerifle,  a  town 
\  on  the  river  Bfagdalena,  occupied  by  the 
I,  captured  it,  and,  gathoring  forces  on  the 
way,  ha  proceeded,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to 
MoapoK,  driving  the  Spaniards  before  him  foom  all 
llmir  posts  fai  the  Upper  Magdalcna,  and  tadly  en- 
lrs%ig  the  dty  of  Ocana  tai  triumph,  amid  the  acda- 
sMtloos  of  the  taihabitants,  whom  he  delivered. 
Theae  happy  ami  soooessfol  movements  now  turned 
Iht  pablie  attcntkm  upon  him ;  and  he  was  invited  to 
—rrh  upon  Cocoti,  and  attempt  to  expel  the  Span- 
Ub  division  commanded  by  Correa.  This  operation, 
aloo,  ha  achieved,  without  any  loss,  by  the  celerity 
aiad  Aill  of  his  movements,  aind  now  oooodved  the 


sreat  and  bold  project  of  invading  Venesuela  with 
his  little  army,  and  delivering  it  mim  the  powerful 
forces  under  Monteverde.  The  congress  of  New 
Grenada  gratifled  him  in  this  respect,  and  gave  him 
a  commission  of  brigadier ;  but  many  obstMles  were 
thrown  in  his  way  by  colonel  Manuel  Castillo,  com- 
mandant-general, under  the  congress,  in  the  province 
of  Pamplona,  which  led  to  an  irreconcilable  diflerence 
between  tliem.  At  length,  having  overcome  a  mul- 
titude of  dllBculties  iHiich  retarded  his  advance,  and 
driven  Corm  from  the  valleys  of  CucutA,  he  com- 
menced his  march  for  Venesuela,  with  a  small  force 
of  but  little  more  than  500  men,  but  accompanied  by 
excellent  officers,  some  of  whom  afterwards  acquired 
great  celebrity,  such  as  Rlvas,  Jirardot,  Urdanets, 
and  d'Eluyar. 

Heedless  of  the  accusations  of  rashness  lavished  on 
his  enterprise,  B.  plunged  into  the  province  of  Meri- 
da.  The  inhabitants  of  the  provincial  capital  rose 
upon  the  Spaniards  on  learning  the  news  of  his  ap- 
proach. He  hastily  re-estaUished  the  republican 
authorities  there,  while  his  van-guard  was  proceeding 
upon  Th^illo,  under  Jirardot.  A  single  engagement 
took  pbce  in  Carache,  where  Jirardot  defeated  a 
strong  corps  of  royalists  under  Cannes,  after  which  the 
provinces  of  Merida  and  Triijillo  remained  wholly 
free  foom  the  Spaniards.  B.  had  detached  from  his 
troops  a  small  body  under  colonel  Bricenno,  for  the 
occupation  of  Varinas.  Bricenno  was  defeated;  and, 
folllnr  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  was  shot  in 
cold  flood,  with  seventeen  of  his  oompanions,  and 
many  of  the  patriots  of  Varinas,  by  the  Spanish  com- 
mandant, Fiscar. 

Meanwhile,  B.  obtained  authentic  faitelligence  of 
the  horrid  and  shameless  cruelties  and  oppressions 
every  where  perpetrated  in  Venesuela  by  Monteverde 
and  his  subordinate  ofi&cers,  analogous  to  the  butcher- 
ies of  Fiscar.  Exasperated  by  theluMwIedce  of  these 
events,  he  issued  the  fomous  decree  ofguerra  4 
fsserte,  condemning  to  death  all  the  Spanish  prisoneia 
who  might  fall  into  his  hands.  But  he  was  not  of  a 
cruel  or  sanguinary  temper;  and  this  decree  seems 
to  have  been  intended  rather  to  intimidate  the  rojal- 
ista  than  literally  to  be  put  in  execution.  His  army 
increastaig  daily,  he  separated  it  into  two  divisioos, 
commiUing  one  of  them  to  the  charge  of  Rivas,  and 
both  rapidly  advanced  upon  Caraccas,  through  the 
provinces  of  Tn^illo  and  Varinas.  Several  engM- 
menta  ensued,  in  which  the  patriota  were  sucoemml ; 
and,  at  length,  the  decisive  victory  of  Lastoguanes, 
In  whidi  the  flower  of  Monteverde*s  troops  were  com- 
pletely defcsted,  left  open  the  road  to  Caraocas. 
Monteverde  shut  himself  up  in  Puerto  Cbbello,  and 
B.  lost  no  time  in  marching  upon  the  capital,  which 
was  evacuated  by  the  Spaniards  without  a  straggle, 
and  entered  hi  triumph  by  B.,  August  4,  1813. 
Meantime,  Marino  had  effected  the  libeiation  of  the 
esstera  provinces  of  Venesuela,  of  which  the  patriota 
had  regauied  entire  possesskm,  excepting  only  the 
fortress  of  Puerto  Cbbello. 

At  this  period,  tiie  whole  authority  to  Vencands 
centred  to  B.,aa  tiie  commander  of  tiie  liberating 
army,  ami  the  oppressions  of  some  of  his  snbordfaiats 
oficers  excited  loud  complafaita.  Neverthdess,  con- 
vhiced  of  tiie  necessity  of  havtog  the  resooroes 
of  the  country,  at  such  an  emenency,  in  the  hands 
of  a  stogie  todividual,  tt  was  resolved,  in  a  con- 
vention of  the^prindpal  dvtl  and  military  oOoen, 
assembled  at  Caraccas,  Jan.  S,  1814,  to  conirm  the 
dictatorial  powen  whteh  circumstances  had  already 
tiirown  upon  B.  A  denerate  contest  now  ensued 
between  the  royalist  and  patriot  parties  and  fixves ; 
and  to  narrate  the  part  which  B.  took  thereto,  would 
be  to  relate  tiie  history  of  tiie  war.  Sufioe  it  to  my* 
tiist.  after  various  vk:imitudea  of  fortune,  B.  was 
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beaten  by  Boves,  in  a  battle  foDght  in  the  plains  of 
La  Puerto,  near  Cura,  and  compelled  to  embark  for 
Cumana,  with  the  slmttered  remnant  of  his  forces ; 
so  that  CaniccBs  wna  retaken  hj  the  Spanianls  in 
July,  1814,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
royalists  were  again  undisputed  masters  of  Vene- 
suela.  Once  more,  therefore,  B.  appeared  in  Car- 
thagena  as  a  fugitive,  and  proceeded  to  Tunja, 
where  the  congress  of  New  Grenada  was  sitting,  to 

Sive  an  account  of  his  brilliant,  but,  in  the  result, 
isastrous  expedition.  Notwithstanding  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  the  effints  of  his  personal  enemies,  he  was 
treated  with  great  consideration,  and  received  the 
applause  merited  by  one  who  had  needed  only  re- 
sources proportionate  to  his  talents  to  have  accom- 
plished the  permanent  deliverance  of  his  country. 

When  B.  anrived  at  Tunja,  the  congress  was  or- 
sanising  an  expedition  against  the  city  of  Bogota, 
nir  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  province  of  Cundi- 
namarca  to  accede  to  the  general  union  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  Grenada,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
ooilision  which  divided  the  means  and  crippled  the 
exertions  of  the  republicans.  Every  conciliatory 
measure  having  failed  to  effect  a  union  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  government  had  recourse  to  arms.  B.  was 
intrusted  with  the  delicate  task  of  commanding  the 
forces  of  the  union  upon  this  occasion,  and  marched 
against  Santo  F6  early  in  December,  1814,  at  the 
htud  of  nearly  2000  troops.  He  invested  the  city, 
drove  in  the  ou^Kwts,  obtained  possession  of  the 
suburbs  by  storm,  and  was  preparing  to  assault  the 
great  square,  where  the  dictator  ^vares  and  the 
troops  of  Cundinamarca  were  posted,  when  the  hitter 
capitulated,  December  12,  and  became  sul^ject, 
thenceforth,  to  the  general  government  of  New 
Grenada,  which  was  peaceably  transferred  to  Bogota. 
The  congress  passed  a  vote  oif  thanks  to  B.  for  the 
wisdom  fuxl  courage  with  which  he  had  directed  the 
campaign,  and  brought  it  so  speedily  to  a  happy  ter- 
mination ;  and  the  uihabitanis  of  the  city  themselves 
expressed  their  approbation  of  his  personal  •conduct 

Previous  to  tliis  time,  Santa  Msrta  had  foUen  into 
tile  possession  of  tlie  royalists,  hi  conseauence  if  the 
incapacity  of  Labatut ;  and  the  general  government 
justly  appreciated  the  importance  of  regaining  iL  B. 
was  accordingly  employed  upon  tliis  service,  and  was 
to  receive  the  neo^sary  munitions  of  war  finom  the 
citadel  of  Cartliagena ;  but  the  rivalry  and  jealousy 
of  the  military  commandant  Castillo,  the  origin  of 
which  we  have  already  explained,  defeated  all  his 
plans.  Indignant  at  Casiillu's  conduct  ui  refusing 
him  the  requisite  supplies,  B.,  after  the  season  for 
acting  against  Santa  Marta  to  advantage  had  been 
wasted  in  ruinous  delays,  invested  Carthagena  with  his 
troops,  hophig  to  intimidate  Castillo  into  submission, 
or,  if  not,  to  reduce  him  to  reason  by  force.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  tliese  wretched  dissensions,  wherein  both 
parties  listened  too  much  to  resentment,  Morillo  ar- 
rived at  the  isle  of  Margarita  with  an  overwhelm  mg 
force  from  Spain;  and  B.,  aware  that  all  further 
views  upon  Santa  Marta  were  hopeless,  threw  up  his 
command,  and,  inding  that  he  could  not  be  usefully 
employed  at  Carthagena,  embarked  for  Jamaica,  m 
May,  1815,  to  wait  for  better  times.  He  remained 
hi  Kingston  most  of  the  year,  whilst  Morillo  was  re- 
ducing CarUuk^ena,  uid  overrunning  New  Grenada. 
During  his  residence  there,  a  hireling  Spaniard  made 
an  attempt  upon  his  life,  and  would  have  assassinated 
him,  if  U  had  not  happened  that  another  person  oc- 
cupied B.'s  bed  at  the  time,  who  was  stabbed  to  the 
heart. 

From  Kingston,  B.  repaired  to  Aux  Cayes,  in  the 
island  of  Hayti,  and,  assisted  by  private  individuals, 
and  with  a  small  force  furnished  by  Petioo,  fonned 
an  expedition,  fai  conjunction  with  commodore  Brion, 


to  join  Arismendi,  who  had  raised  the  Btaadttd  of  ifr 
dependence  anew  in  tlie  isle  of  MaigarilB.  He 
arrived  in  safety  at  Maigirita  in  May,  1816,  sid, 
sailing  thence,  landed  oo  the  mamland  orarCoBBss, 
but,  ui  a  few   months,  was  enooontaed  by  tk» 


December,  1816,  landed  once  man  in  MsiisiiB. 
There  he  issued  a  proclamation  convoking  tte  ir- 
preeentatives  of  Veneiuela  in  a  geacnl  ooogmi; 
and  from  thence  psased  over  to  Bareekni,  vfam  ht 
oiganised  a  provisional  govecnmcnt,  and  githmd 
forces  to  resist  Morillo,  who  was  approaching  viihs 
powerful  division.  They  encountered  cack  «(her  « 
the  16th,  17th,  and  ISthof  Fefaraaiy,  ia  a  dapmta 
conflict,  which  ended  fai  B.'S  obtsanhig  the  vidoiy. 
Morillo  retreated  m  disorder,  and  vasnetsad  dr- 
feated  anew  by  i^neral  Paes,  with  his  iiwAtiMt 
Umurt.  B.,  bekiff  now  retcognisfd  ss  annae 
chie^  proceeded  in  hU  career  of  victory,  sad,  Mit 
the  close  of  the  year  1817,  had  ixfd  his  iMad.^w- 
tere  at  Angostura.  The  sanguinary  faHtlcs  of  thii 
period,  m  the  roost  important  of  which  he  « 
engaged  hi  person,  belong  rather  to  the  hirtoiT  tf 
Colombia  (q.  v.)  than  to  B.'s  own  life.  He  ftml 
time,  however,  to  preside  at  the  opening  of  the  cra- 
gress  of  Angostura,  February  16th,  1819,  sad  ts 
submit  a  long  and  elaborate  exposition  of  his  virv* 
of  government.  He  also  surrendered  his  sslhMij 
into  the  hands  of  the  congresa,  which  rrauiRd  \m 
to  resume  it,  and  to  retain  it  untU  the  iadfpaidMtt 
of  his  country  should  be  fully  achieved.  B.»op«f 
organised  his  foroea,  and  set  oat  firam  Aagortsis, 
with  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  CoidiUens,  ssd 
effecting  a  junction  with  ceneral  Santaadrr,  wIm 
commanded  the  republican  forces  in  New  GmMk 
so  that  the  united  arms  of  the  two  repohiio  n^ 
ac^  with  the  greater  efficiency.    He 


Jiiiy,  1819,  in  reaching  Tui^  which  dty  he  catond 
after  a  battle  on  the  neigfabooring  heichls,  sad.  oi 
the  7th  of  August,  gained  the  great  and  spladid  ns 
tory  of  Bqjaca,  which  gave  him  immediate  powwass 
of  Santa  Fd  and  all  New  Grenada.  The  vieceof  Ss- 
mano  fled  precipitately  before  him;  aad  he  wi 
enthusiastically  welcomed  in  Santo  Fe  as  a  drlivnfr, 
appointed  president  and  captain-general  of  the  tr^ 
lie,  and  enabled  by  the  new  resonroesof  sMa*  Mnpf, 
and  munitions  of  war  which  he  found  there,  to  pn- 
pare  for  returning  into  VenenieJa  with  ta  an^ 
suffident  to  insure  the  complete  expoldaB  «f  tte 
SpaniardSf 

Bolivar's  entry  into  Angostura,  after  his  ^orioa 
campaign  ui  New  Grenada,  was  a  peealiarly  ga<*4F*f 
and  affecting  spectacle.  Its  whole  popobtiea  hsM 
him  as  the  Itoentor  and  fother  of  his  ooaatiy.  H« 
emhraoNd  the  fovourable  moment  to  obtain  the  ios- 
damental  law  of  December  7th,  1810,  by  «hi^ 
tlie  republics  of  Venesuete  and  New  Grsb4 
wejre  to  be  thenceforth  united  m  a  shi|^  fM^ 
under  the  presidency  of  B.,  and  by  the  tide  of  ihs 
repMie  </  Cohmbia.  Meanwhile*  the  arat  of  go- 
vernraent  was  transferred  provisioaaUy  ta  Itaano 
de  CuculA ;  and  B.  again  took  the  ieid,  at  the  head 
of  the  moat  formidable  anny  that  bad  been  assnM 
by  the  independents.  After  a  scries  of  wmmmmM 
advantages  over  the  Spantards,  an  ansistiee  d  sa 
months  was  UMrotiatcd  at  TrijiUc^  between  R  aed 
MoriUcand  subscribed,  November  85th,  189a  Me- 
rillo  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Spain,  kavhy  ^ 
Tom  in  command.  At  the  tfrminationofthaanBis* 
tice,  B»  made  a  great  eibrt  to  flnish  the  aar  Iv  • 
decisive  blow,  and  atlahied  his  object  ^  vaayi^Nr 
La  Torre,  hi  the  frmoas  battU  of  QMaboha,  Im^ 
to  the  Spanhuda  only  the  brokra  fttg""^  ^^ 
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•ray,  wliMi  took  refiigA  iti  Puerto  CSabello,  and 
Uacre,  aftfr  m  protracted  and  obstinate  Btrogfle 
of  mora  thaa  two  yean,  snrrendered  to  geueiml 


Tl»e  batlie  of  Oaiabdbo  may  be  regarded  as  havuig 
pot  an  end  to  the  war  in  Veneiuda.  B.  entered 
C«(no(Ss,  June  SOth,  18S0,  baring  now,  for  the  tliifd 
lime,  mcued  hii  natHre  city  fiom  its  oppressocs,  and 
WBS  fwoeived  with  transports  of  joy.  By  the  close  of 
the  yvar,  the  Spaniards  wen  driven  from  every  part 
ai  the  ooontry,  except  Puerto  Cabello  and  Quito; 
•ad  the  time  was  deemed  auspicious  for  establiahtng 
pmaaoent  political  institiitioos  in  Colombia.  The 
pivsent  constitution  was  completed  and  adopted 
Aagust  30th,  1621,  and  B.  was  elected  the  fint  con- 
sCHuiional  president,  with  geneial  Santander  for  vice- 
pmkieoL  Having  thus  adiieved  the  tndependeoce 
of  has  own  coontry,  B.  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  liberating  army  destined  to  expel  the  Spaniards 
tram  Quito  and  Pern.  The  fiOe  of  Quito  was  decided 
by  tlie  battle  of  Pichincha,  fought  in  June,  1892,  and 
gaiaed  by  the  talents  and  prowess  of  Sucre.  Aware 
uiai  tlie  southern  provinces  of  Colombia  could  never 
he  secure  while  Peru  remained  sul^ect  to  Spain,  and 
anxious  to  extend  the  blessings  of  independence  to 
all  Asserica,  B.  rraolved  to  march  upon  Lima,  and 
assist  the  Peruvians.  The  royalists,  not  being  pre- 
pared CO  meet  him,  evacuated  Lima  at  his  approach ; 
and  B.,  entering  the  capital  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  was  invested  with  supreme  power  as  dic- 
tator, and  aathorised  to  call  into  action  all  the  re> 
sooreea  of  the  country  for  its  liberation.  But,  opposed 
and  dffKNBKcd  by  some  of  the  fiMrtions  which  distract- 
ed Pern,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
umm^  lo  Tnyiilo,  in  Northern  Peru,  leaving  Lima 
to  be  retaken  oy  the  Spaniards  under  Canterac 

At  length,  in  June,  18S4,  the  libeiating  amy  was 
aonpleiery  organised,  and  soon  after,  taking  the  field, 
maiffd  the  vanguard  of  the  enemy.  B.  was  anxious 
for  the  opportuuity  of  a  decisive  engagement,  and,  in 
&C1,  soon  obtained  a  brilliant  vicU^,  August  6,  on 
the  plains  of  Junin.  Leaving  Sucre  to  follow  the 
royaliata  in  their  retreat  faito  Upper  Peru,  he  renaired 
to  Lima,  to  organise  the  government ;  and,  auring 
bis  afasenoe  from  the  army,  Sucre  gained  the  splendid 
▼idory  of  Ayacucho.  Nothing  was  now  held  by  the 
Spaaiaflds  in  Peru  but  the  castlea  of  Callao;  which 
Rnlil  naincained  for  upwards  of  a  year,  B.  employing 
kll  the  irsoorops  of  the  government  for  their  reduo- 
i«Mv  aatU  January,  1826.  In  June,  1825,  B.  visited 
I'pper  Pcffu,  which  detached  itself  from  the  govem- 
nenc  of  Boenos  Ayres,  and  was  formed  into  a  new 
rpfNibltc,  named  BoUna^  ia  honour  of  the  liberator. 
The  Bnembm  of  the  congress  of  the  new  republk:, 
asrabled  in  August,  1826,  seemed  to  vie  with  one 
AAOtfaer  in  extravagant  resolutions,  testifying  their 
gratiUaietoB.aBd9oae.  The  former  was  declared 
p»«|iecnal  protector  of  the  republic,  and  requested  to 
pevpasa  for  it  a  coostitutioa  of  government.  Return- 
inc  lo  Lfaaa,  he  occupied  himself  in  peifonning  this 


Wa 


now  nnon  a  period  when  B.  appears  in 
Hitaerto,  we  have  traced  his  military 


.  at  irst  nacerlain,  and  abounding  in  great 
ri.i*i»ia»  but  at  length  splendidly  soocessfol.  His 
n  ■afkahlfi  fertility  m  resouroes^  his  courage,  oon- 
daotv  aad  pre-eminent  genius  for  the  art  of  war,*  are 
all  andenlable,  and  ara.piwed  not  less  by  his  bril- 
liaat  soooess,  than  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  most 
competeat  jodbss.  But  he  now  comes  before  us  in 
Che  oapadty  oca  lawgiver;  and  fanputataoos  on  the 
pvity  of  his  political  views  arise  ooniempomncoosly 
with  his  assaming  the  delkm^  task  of  consolidating 
tJ»  gofwseau  which  his  military  prowess  had 


In  December,  1824,  B.  issued  a  decree,  convoking 
a  constituent  conareas  to  assemble  in  Lima  the  ensu- 
ing February.  This  body  assembled  accordingly; 
US,  in  oonsklenition  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  resolved  to  continue  the  dictatorial  powers 
of  B.  another  year,  without  attempting  to  settle  the 
govemroent  permanently.  They  also  urged  on  B.  a 
grant  of  a  million  of  dollars,  which  he,  with  the  liber- 
ality of  feeling,  and  contempt  of  mercenary  motives, 
which  invarisibly  distinguished  him,  rejected.  Con- 
gress soon  adjourned,  and  B.  remained  sole  and  abso- 
lute governor  of  Peru.  Residing  partly  at  Lima,  and 
partly  at  Magdalena,  he  directed  the  acts  of  the 
government.  Mid,  at  this  period,  proposed  the  cele- 
biated  congress  of  Panami,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing  a  stable  alliance  between  all  the  independent 
states  of  America.  Having  completed  his  pngect  of 
a  constitution  for  Bolivia,  he  presented  it  to  the  con- 
gress of  that  state,  with  an  address,  dated  May  26th, 
1826,  wherein  he  solemnly  recorded  his  opinions  of 
the  form  of  government  required  by  the  new  repub- 
lics of  the  south.  Of  this  famous  code,  an  account 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Bolwia,  It  is  enough  to 
state  here,  that,  among  othrr  features  which  alwmed 
the  friends  of  liberty,  the  most  exceptionable  was  a 
provision  for  lodging  the  executive  authority  in  the 
hands  of  a  president  for  life,  without  responsibility, 
and  with  power  to  nominate  his  successor.  When 
the  nature  of  this  constitution  became  generally 
known  in  South  America,  it  exdird  the  liveliest  ap- 
prehensions, espedallT  among  the  republicans  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Chile,  who  feared,  or  pretended 
to  fear,  an  invasion  from  B. ;  and  not  less  in  Peru, 
where  he  began  to  be  accused  of  a  design  to  uniie 
permanently  Colorobia,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  and  to 
make  himsdf  perpetual  dictator  of  the  same. 

These  imputations  received  countenance,  at  least, 
from  the  proceedings  of  B.  hioiself.  The  surrender 
of  Callao,  by  compfetely  freeing  Peru  from  the  Span- 
iards, finished  the  business  for  which  B.  and  the  Co- 
lombian troops,  had  been  called  into  the  country. 
But  he  manifested  no  intention  of  departing,  or  of 
resigning  his  authority.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
deputies  for  the  constituent  congress  of  1826  assem- 
bled, they  saw  fit,  or  were  induced,  for  alleged  irre>- 
guUrities  hi  their  appotaitment,  and  for  other  causes, 
to  decline  acting  in  their  legisbtive  capacity.  A 
nu^Jority  of  the  deputies  pumishcd  an  address,  in 
which  they  urged  B«  to  conUnue  at  the  helm  another 
year,  and,  meantime,  to  consult  the  provinces  hidivi- 
dually  as  to  the  form  of  government  which  they  might 
desire,  and  the  person  who  should  be  placed  at  its 
head.  Acoofdingly,  circular  letters,  written  in  the 
name  of  B.  and  his  council  of  government,  and  issued 
from  the  bureau  of  his  minttter  Pando,  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  several  prefects  of  departments,  com- 
manding them  to  assemble  the  electoral  colleges, 
and  submit,  for  their  sanctkw,  a  form  of  oonstitntion 
precisely  the  same  with  the  BoUviaa  code,  only 
adapted  to  Peru.  This  constitution  was  adopted  by 
tlie  colleges,  who  also  nominated  B.  president  for  life 
under  it,  with  a  unanimity  too  extraordinary  not  to 
have  been  the  raolt  either  of  iaUmidation  or  of  maa- 
agement  Before  this  time,  however,  evwiB  had 
transpired  in  Coloqibia,  which  demaaded  the  pwseace 
of  B.  in  his  own  oouiitry.  During  his  ahstaoa,  the 
Tice-president,  Santander,  had  administered  the  go- 
vernment with  ability  and  uprightness.  Colombia 
had  been  red^gaised  by  other  countries  as  aainda- 
pendent  state ;  iU  territory  was  divided  faitodepaii- 
ments,  and  its  goverameat  regularly  omaiscd. 
But,  in  April,  1828,  general  Pace,  wfaocomamiKM 
in  Venesaeia,  beii«  accused  before  the  Colombian 

Mte  of  arbitrary  conduct  ia  the  enrafanent  of  the 
of  CaiaocBB  IB  the  ailitiay  refoaed    ' 
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to  the  summons  of  the  senate,  and  placed  himself  in 
open  rebellion  to  tlie  national  government  and  con- 
stitution. Taking  advantage  of  this  unhappy  inci- 
dent, the  disaffec^  party  in  the  ancient  Venemela, 
all  those  opposed  to  a  central  form  of  government, 
and  all  those  opposed  to  the  existing  administrators 
of  the  government,  united  with  Paes ;  and  thus  the 
northern  departments  became  virtually  separated,  for 
the  time  being,  from  the  rest  of  the  republic  But 
all  professed  a  readiness  to  submit  their  grievances  to 
the  decision  of  B.,  and  anxiously  required  his  return 
to  Colombia. 

While  these  movements  were  takin?  place  in  Vene- 
luela,  professedly  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  federal, 
instead  of  a  central  form  of  government,  various 
municipalities  in  the  southern  dqnrtments,  formed 
from  what  had  been  the  presidency  of  Quito,  held 
public  meetings,  in  which  they  voted  to  adopt  the 
Bolivian  code,  and  lodged  the  authority  of  dictator 
in  the  hands  of  B.  Evidence  has  bc«n  adduced, 
8howin|^  that  the  latter  proceedings  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  B.,  and  that  the  meetings 
were  actually  summoned  by  the  personal  intervention 
of  Leocadio  Guzman,  an  emissary  of  his,  who  sug- 
gested the  resolutions  they  should  pass ;  and  suspi- 
cions  have  not  been  wanting,  that  Paes  was  either 
incited,  or  sustained,  by  intimatious  receivnl  from 
the  same  quarter.  On  these  things  it  would  be  pre- 
mature now  to  decide.  Certahi  it  is,  that,  to  all 
appearance,  the  central  departments  alone,  answering 
to  New  Grenada,  continued  feithfol  to  the  constito- 
tion.  ^hese  circumstances  most  imperiously  demanded 
the  presence  of  B.,  whether  as  the  cause  and  object 
of  the  public  didtracUons,  or  as  the  means  of  compos- 
ing them.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  from  Lima  in 
September,  1886,  committing  the  government  to  a 
council  of  his  own  appointment,  aiKi  responsible  to 
him  alone,  with  eeneral  Santa  Cms  at  its  head,  and 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  Colombian  auxiliary  army 
in  Peru  and  Bolivia.  B.  made  all  haste  to  reach  Bo- 
gota, which  he  entered,  Nov.  14, 1886,  and,  assum- 
ing the  extraordinary  powen,  which,  by  the  constito* 
Uon,  the  president  is  authorised  to  exercise  in  case  of 
rebellion,  he  remained  only  a  few  days  in  the  capital, 
and  pressed  on  to  stop  tlie  eflbsion  of  blood  in  Vene- 


He  went,  accompanied  merely  by  a  small  escort, 
although  forces  were  in  readiness  to  sustain  him  if 
requisite,  and  all  the  demonstrations  of  Insurrectioo 
vanished  at  his  approach.  He  reached  Puerto  Ca- 
bello,  December  31st,  and  unmediately  issued  a  de- 
cree, dated  Jan.  1,  1827,  giving  assurance  of  a 
general  amnesty  to  the  insui^gentSi  on  their  peaceably 
submitting  to  his  authority,  and  engaging  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  reforte  of  the  constitution.  He 
had  a  friendly  meeting  with  Paei,  and,  soon  after- 
wards, entered  Canocaa,  where  he  fixed  his  head 
quarters,  having  the  northern  departments  under  his 
immediate  personal  authority,  and  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  republic,  which  proceeded  in  its  ordinary 
routine.  B.  and  Santander  had  respectively  been  re- 
elected to  the  oflices  of  president  sind  vice-presiiient, 
and  should  have  been  Qualified  anew  as  such  in  Janu- 
ary, 1887.  But,  in  February,  B.  addressed  a  letter 
from  Caraocas  to  the  president  of  the  senate,  renounc- 
ing the  presidency  of  the  republic,  and  expressing  a 
determinatton  to  repel  the  imputations  of  ambition 
cast  upon  him,  by  retiring  to  seclusion  upon  his 
patrimonial  estate.  Santander,  In  reply,  urged  him 
to  resume  his  station  as  constitutional  president,  con- 
vinced that  the  troubles  and  adtations  of  the  country, 
if  they  were  not  occasioned  by  the  intrigues  of  B. 
himself,  might  at  any  moment  be  quieted  by  his 
lending  the  authority  of  his  name,  and  his  personal 
infinence,  to  the  cause  of  the  conatitiitioa.    But  dis- 


trust, suspicion,  and  leskMuy  of  the  condnot  mi 
mtentions  of  B.  now  filled  all  the  fncndi  of  nfmUi. 
can  institutions.  He  had  recorded  his  confessian  of 
political  faith,  to  use  his  own  cxpressicB,  in  tbr 
anti-republican  Bolivian  oode^  and  he  was  lielinfd 
to  be  anxious  for  its  introdoctkn  into  Cdmln. 
When  his  renunciation  of  the  pfesidnicy  was  tsh^ 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  congress,  a  poitiaa 
of  the  membera  urged  that  body  toacoepi  the  mn- 
ciatlon.  They  publicly  accused  hha  of  beisf  in 
concert  with  Pact ;  of  having  designedly  tfarovn  ^ 
whole  nation  into  discord  and  oonnaion,  in  older  lo 
create  a  fidse  impression  of  the  oecessity  of  beilovQi; 
upon  himself  the  dklatonhip.  But  a  msjonly  cf 
the  members  insisted  upon  his  reCaintog  the  pna- 
dency,  and  required  his  presence  at  BopitA,  to  take 
the  constitutional  oaths.  Before  he  caaw,  Kovcfcr, 
they  had  passed  a  decree  of  general  amncstj;  a 
decree  for  assembling  a  national  oonrfntioi  ai 
Ocana,  and  adecree  for  re-establishing  cwHtilnrinaBi 
order  throughout  Colombia. 

His  arrival  was  hastened  by  unexpcded  efrats, 
touching  him  personally,  which  bad  occunfd  in  Pm 
and  the  southern  departmenta.  Not  long  after  U 
departure  from  Lima,  the  rvtnms  of  the  elcdaal 
coUeffes  were  received  by  the  council  of  gomnnt, 
by  which  the  Bolivian  code  was  pronounoed  tobptk 
constitutkMi  of  Pera,  and  B.  the  presideatfor  tifr. 
The  constitution  was  acoordingiy 
cially,  and  was  swan  to,  by  the  p 
in  Lima,  Dec  9,18S6,theanniveraaiyoftfaeTKi«T 
of  Ayacucbow 

At  this  time,  the  Cdtombiaa  auxiliBiy  umj  m 
Peru  was  cantoned  ia  three  dmskms ;  one  MMfd 
in  Upper  Peru*  and  two  ia  Lower  Pera;  oaeoTtlM 
at  Arequipa,  and  one  In  Linaa.  This  third  dl^im 
consisted  of  veteran  cco^ianioos  of  B.%  trianpbss  aad 
was  commanded  by  hia  peraooal  firicnda,  gn«nl> 
Lara  and  Sands.  Notwithstaadii^  theaOactentif 
Uiese  troops  to  B.,  they  had  lately  bora  gionv 
distrustful  of  his  designs;  and,  althoagfa  they  did  nc 
feel  disposed,  it  would  seen,  lo  thuvt  his  views  opia 
Peru,  they  took  firs  immediately  whn  the;  aw 
cause  to  believe  that  he  had  siaiUar  views  v|»b  their 
own  native  Colombia.  The  coaaaqueaoe  via,  tba, 
in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks  af^  the  new  eosai- 
tution  was  solemnlv  adopted,  they  came  himii 
and  revolutionised  the  govemment  of  P«ra.  Savtll 
were  their  measures  takea,  that,  Jaa.  S6, 1887,  ti»7 
airested  their  general  offioera  wHhont  any  oattiAtr 
opposition ;  placed  themselves  under  the  ooaBnaBd<| 
Bnstamante,  one  of  their  ookaiela ;  aad  sanwaod 
to  tlie  inhabitants  of  Lima,  that  their  sole  olaect  «m 
to  relieve  the  Peruviana  from  oppressioB,  and  to  »- 
turn  home  to  protect  their  own  conatiy  afealnrt  tW 
alleged  ambitious  schemes  of  B.  The  Pcranm 
immediately  abjured  the  Bolivian  code,  drfMaed  E » 
council  of  ministers,  and  proceeded,  hi  pimt  ftrr. 
dom,  to  organise  a  provisional  govenivent  fcr  tbra- 
selves.  Arrangementa  were  s|Sedily  ande,aAtf tU 
bloodless  revolution  was  efleded,  to  tnaipon  ik» 
third  division  to  Guayaqml,  according  to  their  ova 
desire.  They  embarked  at  CteUao,B£rdll7tl^«|' 
hmded  hi  the  southern  depaitment  of  Colom^  ■ 
April,  part  of  them  prooe«dinr  for  GuBfa^<  ^ 
part  for  Cuenqa  and  Quito,  unitonaly  dedanw  iWr 
otject  to  be  the  restoration  of  cooaHtotinBal  ordfr.  a 
opposition  to  any  designs  upon  the  repofatie  crta^ 
tabled  by  B. 

Intelligence  of  these  events  rMchrd  &«*ile  U 
was  stiU  in  the  north  of  Colombia.  RmhvliM 
instantly  from  his  lonr-continocd  faawtivityfn*  — * 
preparations  for  marcSing  to  the  other  ettreaity  ^ 
the  republic  and  ndaSag  the  OM  divttoa.  Ba 
these  troops,  iodii^  the  govemawnt  itt>  ia  tte 
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I  of  the  regular  naUoml  encutive,  bad  peace- 
•Uj  fobmitled  to  gtaenl  Ovaucb,  who  was  aeut,  by 
the  ODoatiCiitkiBal  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  cwnmand.  B.  meanwhile  signined  his  consent  to 
bp  qoBliied  as  president,  and  proceeded,  with  this  in- 
trot,  to  Bogota,  where  he  arrived,  Sept.  10,  took  the 
osUis  prpscribed  hf  the  constitution,  and  resumed  the 
fiiDCtiais  belonging  to  his  official  station.  To  exter- 
nal appearance,  therefore,  Colombia  was  restored  to 
innqoilUty,  under  the  rule  of  her  constitutional  ma- 
gismtes.  But  the  nation  was  divided  between  two 
fnat  paities,  and  agitated  to  its  centre  by  their 
opposite  news  of  the  political  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. B.  had  regained  the  personal  coniidence  of  the 
Mildiers  and  officers  of  the  third  division,  who  express, 
fd  the  deepest  repentance  for  their  distrust  of  his 
dttiacter,  and  their  entire  devotion  to  his  interests. 
But  the  republican  pafty.and  the  friends  of  the  con- 
Kitution,  withSantander  at  their  head,  continued  to 
irnid  his  ascendency  over  the  army,  and  his  politi- 
cil  movements,  with  undisguised  and  not  unfounded 
■ppfphension,  universally  accusing  or  suspectinghim 
of  a  desire  to  emulate  the  career  of  Napoleon.  They 
looked  to  the  convention  of  Ocana,  which  was  to  as- 
wmble  in  March,  18M,  for  a  decided  expression  of 
UiF  vill  of  the  nation,  in  &voor  of  the  existing 
rppQblican  forms.  The  military,  on  the  other  hand. 
Hid  not  conceal  their  conviction  that  a  stronger  and 
more  penaanent  fonn  of  government  was  necessary 
(or  the  public  welfare ;  that  the  people  were  unpre- 
larrd  for  porely  republican  institutions,  and  that  B. 
vnffA  to  be  intmsted  with  discretioaary  power  to 
■imiaister  the  afhira  of  Colombia. 

hi  IftS,  B.  assumed  the  supreme  power  hi  Colom- 
bii,  bf  a  decree,  dated  Bogot4,  Aug.  27,  which  gave 
hia  aothority  to  maintahi  peace  at  home,  and  to  de- 
frnd  the  coimtry  against  nireign  hivaaions;  to  have 
the  eoamiand  of  tSe  land  and  sea  forces ;  to  nemti- 
•le  with  foreign  powers ;  to  make  peace  and  declare 
«tr;  to  maCe  treaties;  to  appoint  the  civil  and 
niliterjr  officers ;  to  pass  decrees,  and  ordfamncea  of 
etny  description ;  to  regulate  the  administntkm  of 
jnrtioe,  lie  The  decree  provided,  however,  that  he 
VIS  to  be  assisted  in  the  exercise  of  executive 
power  by  Uie  council  of  mhiisters. 

Bolifar  oootlDiied  to  exercise  the  chief  authority 
UBIU  May,  1830,  when,dissati8ied  with  the  aspect  of 
iiricfml  albirs,  he  resigned  Uie  presidency,  and  ex. 
pressed  a  determination  to  leave  the  country.  Vene. 
saris,  unirr  Paes,  hnmcdiately  declared  herself  hide, 
pndo*  of  the  central  government ;  and  the  same 
spirit  of  disaffiMtion  was  manifested  by  the  other  pro- 
▼iansL  Bolivar,  livuig  hi  retirement  at  his  coontfT 
•at  nteed  to  take  any  part  in  public  events,  until, 
sirer  six  months  of  contuskn,  he  was  pressed  to  re- 
wtmt  the  government,  by  those  who  had  succeeded 
hiai  n  the  administntion.  He  had  inally  yielded  to 
this  argencT,  and  consented  to  take  the  chief  com- 
■■■d,  until  the  new  electkms  shonld  be  completed, 
drciarlag  it  to  be  his  inn  reoolutkm  then  to  retire  to 
private  Cfr,  whHi  he  died,  at  Caithatena,Qn  the  17th 
i>eeember,  ISaO.  He  met  death  wtth  calmness  and 
>v«ignation,  ncrfbrming,  on  the  11th,  the  hot  act  of 
his  poblic  life,  by  dictating  and  signing  an  address  to 
tbe  Colombian  natkm.  From  that  time,  be  conthioed 
dNirions,  with  occaslooal  ludd  faitervals,  till  the  day 
af  his  dnth,  exprembig  no  other  anxiety  than  for  his 
coamry.  ««  Unkm  1  union  T  was  his  most  frequent 
eiflaiaathm. 

We  extnct  the  following  snmmaryof  his  character 
tram  the  Aflserican  Ammal  Register  for  1831  :—<*  As 
A  gtseial*  Bolivar  waa  disttnguisbed,  aoooraplishing 
Ptat  ends  with  famdequate  means,  and  confoundhig 
«s  opponei<s  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and 
the  vahemesioe  of  Ms  attacks.    iUipcatedly  defeated, 


his  forces  scattered,  himself  escaping  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  when  others  despaired,  he  continued  to  act, 
and,  with  eneigies  Irrepreaible  by  adversity,  fought 
on  in  the  great  cause  he  had  espoused,  until  he 
had  expelled  the  Spanish  armies  from  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  liberated  the  new  world  from  the 
dominion  of  Spain.  As  a  statesman,  he  was  not  &o 
eminent  His  views  were  liberal,  but  they  were  often 
too  enlarged  for  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  See- 
ing his  country  distracted  by  domestic  dissensions,  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  reprem  them  by  a  strong  exe- 
cutive ;  and  he  did  not  properly  rate  the  danger  of 
subjecting  the  other  branches  of  the  government  to 
the  will  of  an  IndividuaL  He  was,  however,  the  true 
friend  of  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  her 
liberator  from  foreign  domination.  With  a  noble  dis- 
regard of  money,  he  expended  a  huge  fortune  in  Uie 
puolic  service.  His  disapprobation  of  skvery  was 
evinced  hi  the  emancipation  of  nearly  1000  shives 
belonging  to  his  patrimonial  estate ;  and  his  refusal 
of  a  crown  when  tendered  by  general  Paes,  demon* 
strated  that,  hi  his  aspirations  tfter  power,  he  did  not 
seek  to  gratify  his  ambitkm  through  a  monarchical 
form  of  government" 

General  Bolivar  was  forty-seven  yean  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  In  his  person,  he  is  described 
as  having  been  of  ordinary  stature ;  ungraceAd  In  his 
air  and  movements ;  thin  and  spare,  but  capable  of 
great  endurance ;  of  an  olive  complexion,  with  bhck, 
coarse  hair,  thhi  in  front;  broad, bushy  eyebrows, 
overahadowing  an  eye  somewhat  sunken,  but  foil  of 
fbe  and  expieasian.  Hb  faitellect  was  undoubtedly 
of  the  highest  order,  and  his  general  character  of 
that  ardent,  lofty  cast,  which  dvilconunotMns  are  apt 
to  form,  and  which  qualifies  its  possessor  to  ride  on 
the  tempest  His  drdlnary  state  papen  do  not  be- 
speak a  very  pure  taste,  nor  an  understanding  ever 
sulijected  to  any  well  directed  cultivation,  and  are 
frequently  conceived  in  lancnage  which  even  the 
lofty  idiom  of  his  veniacnuir  tongue  wiU  hardly 


SeeRestrepo*^CUb«iMi,vola.S— 6;  CWaaiM«,vol. 
2;^sier.^n.i2tfMfer,  vols.land2.  There  has  hUe- 
ly  appeared  a  won,  entitled  Memmrt  of  Simon  Boiwor^ 
and  of  hit  frimewai  Gemerali,  wiM  an  InirothuHomj 
&c.,  by  general  H.  L.  V.  Ducoodray  Holstehi ;  Bos- 
ton, 18».  The  book  is  a  violent  phllippk:  agafaist 
B.,  and  evkiently  oolonred  too  highly  to  be  a  safo 
authority. 

Bouvu;  the  name  ofa  country  in  South  America. 
It  Is  bounded  N.  W.  by  Peru,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  BrasU, 
S.  by  Buenos  Ayres  or  the  United  Provhices  of  South 
America,  and  W.  by  the  Padftc  ocean  and  Pern.  It 
b  elevated  and  mountainous,  giving  rise  to  several 
huge  tribotaries,  both  of  the  Amaaon  and  La  Plata. 
ItbidiideslakeTiticsca.  ItcoiMainsridisavermfaies, 
of  which  those  of  Potosi,  that  were  formeriy  very  pro. 
ductive,  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  town  of  Cho- 
qubaca,  or  La  PbUa,  b  the  capital.  Some  of  the 
other  principal  towns  are  Potosi,  Charas,  Oro- 
pesa,  Omro,  La  Paa,  and  Cocfaabamba.  The  popu- 
lation has  bessi  reontly  esthnateid  at  IflOOfiOO  or 
l,200,00a 

Thb  repnblk;  dates  Ha  origin  finom  the  battle  of 
Ayacucfao,  fought  Dec.  9,  18«4,  hi  which  ceneral 
Antonio  Joae  de  Sucre,  at  the  head  of  the  Colombian 
fbroes,  defeated  the  viceroy  La  Senna,  and  hnured  the 
independence  of  the  country.  It  consists  of  the  pro- 
vinces known  under  the  Spanish  govcmmesit  as  Vnper 
Penh  ud  tlien  governed  as  a  dependency  oc  the 
viceroyaltyofBoenos  Ayres.  Olaneta  mafaitahied  a 
show  of  opposition  for  a  shoft  time  after  the  battle  of 
Ayacodio;  but  Sucre  ouickly  drove  him  Into  the 
province  of  Salta,  where  hb  fonea  were  dlsperaed  by 
the  Buenos  Ayrran  authorities,  hi  April,  18S6.    No 
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obstacle  now  remained  to  prerent  the  oif[8niBtion  of 
an  independent  government.  A  congress  assembled 
at  Chuquisaca,  in  August,  1826,  and  resolved  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  republic,  independent  both  of 
Lower  Peru  and  of  Buenos  A  jres,  to  be  named  Bo- 
liviaj  in  honour  of  the  libeiutor  Bolivar.  Among 
other  testimonials  of  their  gratitude  towards  him,  they 
requested  him  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  constitution 
for  the  republic,  lodging  the  authority  of  president, 
meanwhile,  in  the  hands  of  Sucre.  Bolivar  accord- 
ingly prepared  the  project  of  a  constitution,  whidi  he 
presented  to  them  May  25,  1826,  accompanied  by  an 
address,  containing  his  general  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  government  By  this  code,  the  powers  of 
government  are  distributed  into  four  sections — the 
electoral,  lei|^islative,  executive,  and  judiciaL  The 
electoral  body  is  composed  of  persons  chosen,  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  by  the  citiiens  at  large,  at  the 
rate  of  one  elector  for  every  hundred  citiiens.  Tlie 
legislative  power  resides  in  three  chambers,  the  first 
ottribunes,  the  next  of  senators,  and  the  highest  of 
censors.  The  tribunes  are  to  be  chosen  for  a  period 
df  four  years,  half  of  the  chamber  being  renewed 
every  second  year;  and  tlie  senators  for  eight  years, 
half  of  their  body  being  renewed  every  fourth  year. 
Between  these  two  bodies,  the  ordinary  duties  of 
legislation  are  apportioned  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
artificial  and  inconvenient,  together  with  various 
otlier  functions  of  a  judicial  and  executive  character. 
The  censors  are  for  life,  and  their  business  is  to  watch 
over  the  government,  to  accuse  the  executive  before 
the  senate,  to  regulate  the  press,  education,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences,  to  grant  rewards  for  public  services, 
and  to  denounce  the  enemies  of  the  state.  The  exe- 
cutive power  resides  hi  a  president  for  life,  a  vice- 
president,  and  four  secretaries.  The  president  com- 
mands all  the  military  and  naval  forces,  and  exercises 
the  whole  patronage  of  the  government,  nominating 
all  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  state,  officers 
of  the  anny,  navy  and  treasury,  foreign  ministers,  and 
tlie  vice-president,  who  is  to  be  his  successor :  he  is, 
moreover,  without  any  responsibility  for  the  acts  of 
his  administration.  The  judicial  power  is  regulated 
80  as  to  secure  the  due  administration  of  justice ;  and 
the  private  rights  of  individuals  are  carefully  protect- 
ed by  suitable  guarantees.  This  form  of  constitution, 
it  is  evident,  would  give  the  executive  such  prepor^ 
derating  power,  that  all  the  measures  of  aovemment 
would,  in  fiict,  be  subject  to  his  will,  and  he  would 
be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  elective  prince  of 
a  monarchy,  limited  in  theory,  but  absolute  in  opera- 
tion. This  code  was  presented  to  the  constituent 
congress  of  Bolivia,  which  assembled  at  Chuquisaca, 
in  May,  1826,  and  by  that  body  adopted  as  the  con- 
stitution of  the  republic  The  9th  of  December,  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  being  fixed 
upon  as  the  period  when  it  should  be  canrira  hito 
effect,  Sucre  resigned  his  discretionary  authority  into 
the  hands  of  congress,  and  solicited  them  to  appoint 
ft  native  of  the  country  to  be  his  successor.  But  they 
resolved  tliat  he  should  retain  the  executive  power 
until  the  election  of  a  constitutional  president  should 
take  place.  Sucre  consented  to  continue  in  ofiioe  un- 
til that  time ;  requiringr  however,  that  the  electoral 
colleges  should  present  a  candidate  for  the  high  of- 
fice or  president,  previous  to  the  assemblinar  of  the 
constitutional  legislature.  This  resulted  in  Uie  elec- 
tion of  Sucre  as  president  for  life  under  the  constitu- 
tion. Whether  the  choice  was  entfa:ely  a  free  one  or 
not  is  yet  uncertain.  A  lai^ipe  body  of  Colombian 
troops  remained  in  Upper  Peru,  under  drcnmstances 
analogous  to  the  situation  of  other  troops  of  the  same 
nation  in  Lower  Peru,  and,  of  course,  afibrding  like 
reason  to  presume  that  military  influeooe  may  have 
aiSected  the  election. 


The  geographical  positkm  of  B.  bring  miif  is- 
hind,  its  pSitical  cooditioo  b  leas  aoonraldy  kwn 
tlum  that  of  the  Deigbbouring  CQimlries,and  ks  is 
object  of  i^eral  interest  In  the  natonl  Ffoms 
of  things,  it  would  seem  likely  to  be  nwM  to 
Lower  Peru,  from  whidi  it  wasaibttnrilyfevfndby 
the  Spanish  government  But  hitherto  the  taapm 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Phita  has  refined  to  reeopue  in 
independence,  insisting  that  the  limits  of  their  Rpdv 
lie  shall  be  coextensive  with  the  ancieBi  bowBria 
of  the  viceioyalty  of  Buenoa  Ayres,  and,  of  a», 
dahning  the  provinces  of  Upper  Pera  bf  the  aae 
title  under  which  they  lay  claim  to  Psngwy  nllkc 
Banda  Oriental.  But  it  is  not  probable,  ia  any  e^ot 
that  can  be  reasonably  anticipated,  that  Bdifii  vai 
again  be  johied  to  Buenos  Ayrea.  (Guul  tfBtkm; 
Amer.  An,  Reg,  vda.  1  and  2.) 

BoLLANDEsn;  a  society  of  Jesuils  ia  Aatimp, 
which  has  published,  under  the  title  ^leta  Smth- 
rum^  the  weU-koown  coUeotion  of  the  UiditiaBs  rf 
the  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cbarch.  Tky 
received  this  name  fivm  John  Bolland,  who  fnt  oa- 
dertook  to  digest  the  materials  already  aewsalsiHl 
by  Heribert  Roawey. 

BoioGNA  {Bononia  Felnmm) ;  one  of  tlie  oUni, 
hirgest,  and  richest  cities  of  Italy,  with  ctimmia 
along  Uie  sides  of  the  streets  for  foot-psan^gm. 
It  is  called  la  gratm  (the  &t);  lies  at  the  foot  tf 
the  Apennines,  between  the  riven  Reno  aad  Sste- 
na,  and  contauis  65,300  inhabitantt  aadSOOO  koBO. 
with  manufactories  of  cordage,  soap,  papff,  vtil- 
cial  flowers,  and  arms.  B.  Is  the  eipilal  of  ik 
papal  delegation  of  the  sane  name ;  the  seesiw 
concerns  of  which  are  adminisiered  by  a  csedisil  le- 
gate, who  resides  here ;  whilst  the  arcfabidHf  Amu 
in  spiritual  affiiirs.  A  gomfaiUmme,  chcMaevcryttt 
months,*with  fifty  senators  and  eight  eUns  fnm  tki 
citisens,  form  a  repuUicaii  government,  vbicfc  hto 
almost  the  whole  management  of  the  aifein  «f  tke 
city.  The  people  of  B.  volunbrily  subautlfd  to  Ik 
papal  see  in  1513,  being  tired  of  the  party  anfl^ 
among  the  nobles,  by  which  the  sCresgtb  oftheflto 
was  exhausted.  B.  has  an  amhawdnr  ia  R0»« 
whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  the  limitBtiaas  «f  tk 
papal  authority,  according  to  the  cantitntina,  m 
who,  after  every  new  election  of  a  pflpe,!^*^ 
complaUits  of  the  eacroaclunents  of  hb  fnitttm* 
The  city  chooees,  also,  one  of  the  jodgcs  cob^wbc 
the  high  court  oi  appeals  at  Roose.  Her  sneerri 
bearings  are  even  now  sunoooded  by  the  cksnm 
word  LibertaM.  The  pope,  by  the  «MitfiwriiM»  «> 
exact  no  other  tax  than  the  excise  on  wiaei  Dw^j 
three  centuries,  the  papal  govemmeot  nahavani 
to  introduce  in  B.  the  excise  on  com  {fOMml  » 
could  not  succeed.  The  rich  nobUUy  ^^f^ 
states  live  in  B.,  and  are  on  bad  terns  with  the  bad 
of  the  diurdi. 

This  city  is  also  the  retidence  of  theoUBak||Bar 
patrician  fiunilies,  who  have  given  many  P^P**,^^ 
church.  The  most  libeial  men  in  the  |isif>^  do^ 
ions  are  to  be  found  amonr  the  Icained  of  tki  c^ 
In  1816,  the  nobility,  achiSan,  and  dtisens,  favid 
a  Socratic  society  for  the  pronothB  of  soosl  Ng- 
nesB,  which  was,  however,  soqwoted  ofCstbag^ 
B.  was  long  renowned  frr  ha  liveisi^,  ■"fj'"' 
according  to  tradition,  by  Tbcodositts  the  rsB^^ 
425,  which,  hi  the  oenturies  of  haibariflB,  iP^2 
light  of  knowledge  over  all  fiorape.  U  ^^^ 
10,000  students,  but  the  number  at  pmnit  •«! 
aoo.  Here  the  fiunouslmeriin  taught  the  a«aii* 
in  the  eleventh  oenUiry;  and  men  U^e^V"^ 
Martinus,  Jacobus,  and  Hugo,  attncf^d  v¥\^ 
every  quarter.  The  onivcnity  fcrmeriy  jJiaii""^ 
much  influence,  that  even  the  coins  of  the  cHy^^ 
ita  motto,  ANifiiMi  dbcetf.    The  hnr  schsol  tq^ 
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tke  gnateit  fiine.  Its  taadien  htd  the  rfputatkm 
of  iACuldtiag  principles  ikvoufable  to  despotism,  and 
were  coosequenilj  rewarded  fay  the  fiivour  of  the 
eaipeiofs,  and  of  thm  Italian  sovereifpos.  During 
1400  yean,  every  new  discovery  in  scienoe  and  the 
ills  (bund  patnins  here,  and  the  scientific  joomals 
prove  that  cariosity  on  these  sutrjects  is  still  awake 
laB.  AeiCiaenofB.,  geneial  count  Fern.  Marsigli, 
foonded,  in  1700,  the  intHhiio  deUe  tcienze,  and  save 
it  a  libraiT  of  almost  800,000  volumes.  Count  Mar- 
sigii  IbimdMi  and  endowed,  also,  an  observatory,  an 
aosUNnicai  hall,  a  botanical  caiden,  and  accumulated 
imloable  coUeotions  tar  all  branches  of  scienoe  and 
sit  These  are  at  pRsent,  connected  with  the  t»- 
eadewua  ClemaUma  of  pope  Clement  XI. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  fiunoos  painters  and 
scdpcars  Cancel,  Guido  Reni,  Domenichino,  and 
Albaao,  fiianded  a  school,  to  which  their  works  have 
given  gTCAt  reputation.  (See  Painimg,)  There  were, 
even  aa  eariy  as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
peat  paintefs  hi  B.  Frencesoot  called  ii  JFVtmcw, 
was  fraoos  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

file  chief  phioe  of  the  dty  is  adorned  by  several 
venerable  buudings:  among  them  are  the  senate  hall 
(which  eootains  a  number  of  excellent  pictures  and 
Matnea,aDd  the  {00  ibUo  volumes  of  the  fiunoos  na- 
tmal  philosopher  UItssss  Aldrovandus,  written  with 
his  own  hand,  as  materials  for  future  works),  the 
palace  of  justice  of  theoodeHd^  and  the  oatbedial  of 
St  Petronio,  with  iu  unfinished  finont  and  the  meridian 
of  rMMinI  drawn  upon  a  copper  plate  in  the  floor. 
Amaog  the  seventy-three  other  churches,  the  fdlow- 
iag  an  distfawuished:  S.  Pietro,  S.  Seltatore,  S.  Do- 
amiacho,  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte,  S.  Giaoomo  maggiore, 
all  poaseased  of  rich  treasures  of  art.    The  coUectkms 
of  works  of  ait  are  numerous:  they  are  part  of  rich 
Ismily  Ibrtanes,  transmitted  in  trust,  and  are  continu- 
ally inersBsed  by  each  ceneration.     The  culleries 
^■pieri  and  Zambeccari  tormeriy  excelled  afl  others, 
bos  are  now  surpassed  by  those  of  Marescalchi  and 
Ereobai.  The  ooUectkm  of  the  academy  of  painting, 
endowed,  in  modem  Umes,  by  tlie  municipality,  prin- 
dially  with  the  treasures  of  abolished  churches  and 
nwBiifries,  is  rich,  and  full  of  historical  interest 
The  Mfaniied  finmtain  of  the  market  is  deficient  in 
nothing  bat  water.    It  is  adorned  with  a  Neptune  in 
fanmar,  by  John  of  Bol<^gna.    The  towers  degli  Asi- 
nelli  and  Garisenda  were  furmeriy  objects  of  admira- 
tion ;  the  fcroMr  lor  Its  slenderness,  which  gave  it 
the  appcBranoe  of  an  Oriental  minaret ;  the  latter 
for  its  inclination  firom  the  perpendicular,   whidi 
aiMrtrd  to  fourteen  feet    It  has  since,  however, 
bm  ndaoed  to  one  third  of  its  fiarmer  height,  from 
pncaotioB.    B.  has  always  been  fimous  n>r  cheap 
Ilvoy,  and  has  been  chosen  as  a  residenoe  by  many 
lisenry  sen.     Goormands  praise  It  as  the  native 
eooBtry  of  excellent  maocaroni,  sausages,  Uq[norB,and 
pte jiired  firuHi.     The  schools  for  training  animals 
<^Tioy.  likewise,  some  reputation.    The  Dilgrimage  to 
th<>  BJadonna  di  9.  Lucca,  whose  churdi  »  sitwted 
a&  the  feot  of  the  Apemfaies,  half  a  league  distant 
finasB  B.,  and  to  whidi  an  arcade  of  040  arehes  leads, 
mtmtmWj  attracts  a  great  number  of  people  firom  all 
pnrta  or  Italy. 

Bm-noi^  GssAT,  or  BoLTOvMnr-Tinfr-MOoas ;  a  mar- 
kM-ttfWB,  varish,  and  township,  in  the  hundred  of 
~,  ana  oountr  of  Lancaster,  sltoated  among  the 
ren  miles  N.W.  ftom  Manchester,  and 
lyj  lioa  London.  By  for  the  brser  part  of  the 
town  b  of  modem  oiMi,  and  it  imSudes  the  town- 
%hffM  and  chapelry  of  Little  Bolton,  wfak:h  is  only 
divMled  fimn  it  by  the  small  river  CroaL  The  town 
wa«  Cakcn  by  prince  Rupert  in  1044,  and  the  eari  of 
IVHiqr  was  executed  hi  H  by  the  republiGan  party  in 
1651.    So  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  this 
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town  and  its  vk^ty  were  celebrated  for  producing 
what  Leland  calls  cottons^  whkA  were  howev*>r 
woollens,  the  veeetable  cotton  not  behig  hiCroduoi'd 
until  the  reign  of  James  I.  Velveto  ent&nely  made  of 
cotton,  were  first  made  here  in  1756,  and  muslins  and 
cotton  quiltings  in  1763.  A  fewyearsafterwaidsthe 
spinning'jenny  was  brought  grsdually  into  general 
use  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  the  original  piUentee, 
then  a  barber  and  a  resident  of  Bolton,  who  carried 
the  invention  into  Derbyshire  and  realised  an  im- 
mense fortune.  Here  also  Mr  Samuel  Crompton,  a 
weaver,  mvented  the  machine  called  a  mm/^,  which 
combined  the  powen  of  the  spinning-jenny  and  water 
frame;  and  for  which  piece  of  ingenuity  parliament 
decreed  him  a  reward  of  £600a  Spinnhig  fiu^toriea 
sttooeeded  but  only  on  a  small  scale,  owing  to  a 
scarcity  of  water,  which  difficulty  beinff  superseded 
by  the  introductkn  of  the  sleam*engine,  Bolton  rapki- 
ly  arose  into  its  present  state  of  consequence.  At 
present  the  muslin,  quUtinr,  and  dimity  bnuiches, 
seem  most  to  prevail,  and  Ueaching  is  carried  on  to 
as  great  an  extent  Alarge  proportion  of  the  cotton 
&teics  manufiustured  here  are  bought  up  by  the  Man- 
chester merchants.  The  principid  streets  of  Bolton 
unite  at  the  market-place,  and  the  houses  being  for 
the  most  part  modem,  are  regularly  built  and  hand- 
some.  The  canal  from  Manchester,  a  branch  of 
which  runs  to  Bury,  has  added  materially  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  place ;  and  it  has  been  ftuther  benefited 
by  a  new  rail-raad,  aflbrding  fiu:ilities  for  a  more 
cheap  supply  of  coal  ficom  the  neighbouring  coUieriesL 
Each  of  the  townships  of  Great  and  Little  Bolton 
has  a  separate  police,  consisting  of  a  borough-reeve 
and  two  coostaoles,  with  inferior  oflfeers;  and  the 
parochial  concerns  of  the  two  townships  are  as  dis- 
tinct as  their  munkripal  afbirs.  The  parish  of  Bolton 
contains  no  less  than  fourteen  populous  townships,  in 
addition  to  the  two  which  form  the  town ;  and  al- 
though the  soil  is  sterile,  the  plentiful  supply  of  cooJ, 
lookkig  to  the  manufiicturing  character  of  the  vk;biity, 
forms  an  ample  compensauon.  The  population  of 
the  entire  parish  of  Bolton  hi  1831,  was  63,034;  of 
whkdi  number  Great  BoUoo  made  1^S99,  and  Little 
Bolton  12,896. 

Bomb  ;  a  large,  hollow,  iron  ball  or  shell,  formerly 
often  made  or  oannoo-nietal,  and  sometimes  of  an 
oval  form,  with  a  hole  in  which  a  wooden  fuse  is 
cemented,  and  with  two  little  handles.  Bombs  are 
thrown  from  mortars.  They  i^  filled  with  powder 
and  combustible  matter  (whkdi  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  sulphur  and  nitre,  mixed  with  some  mealed 
powdei),  and  are  used  fior  setting  fire  to  houses,  blow- 
ing up  magaainea,  fiic  The  charge  m  bombs  of 
seventy4bur  pounds  contains  from  five  to  eight 
pounds  of  powder,  and  one  pound  of  the  other  com- 
positkm  above  mentioned.  In  bombs  of  ten  pounds, 
it  amounts  to  one  pound  of  powder,  and  from  two  to 
three  ounore  of  the  mixtnre.  The  free,  whkh  is  hol- 
low, and  filled  with  powder  and  other  infiammaUe 
faigredients,  sets  fire  to  the  charge.  The  length  and 
the  composition  of  the  fuse  must  be  calculated  in 
sQch  a  way  that  the  bomb  shall  bunt  the  moment  it 
arrives  at  the  destined  place.  Bomb-shells  are  gene- 
rally cast  somewhat  thkJeer  at  the  bottom  than  above, 
that  they  may  not  foil  upon  the  fose  and  exUnguish 
the  fire ;  yet  they  are,  at  present,  ofken  east  of  an 
equal  thkduiess  in  every  part,  because  it  has  been 
found  that  the  fuse  femains  at  the  top  notwitli- 
standing. 

As  early  as  the  seventh  century,  balls,  filled  with 
burning  matter,  were  thrown  from  vessels  of  clay, 
then  from  machhiea  called  %rfw  or  mmitget,  or  with 
hand-slii^  made  of  a  small  net  of  iron  wire.  In 
1^38,  James  I.,  king  of  Arragon,  used,  at  the  siege 
of  Valencia,  a  kind  of  large  ncketa,  made  of  four 
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parchment  skins,  which  burst  in  ftiUing.  Afterwards, 
large  iron  balls,  heated  red  hot,  came  into  use.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  prince  Rimini 
Sigismund  Pandulf  Malatesta  inyented  mortars  and 
bombs.  They  consisted,  at  first,  of  two  hollow  he- 
mispheres of  metal,  filled  with  powder,  and  held  to- 
gether by  chains.  By  degrees,  they  received  their 
present  shape.  An  English  engineer,  Malthus, 
ix>ui8  XIII.  took  into  his  service,  introdaecd 
into  France,  and  used  them  first  (l6S4)  at  tts 
of  Lamotte,  in  Lorraine. 

The  grenadeSf  which  wm  ftmmm  finm  howitzers, 
are  easily  distingoiiliiiii  fim  the  bombs,  which  are 
cast  finoDft  aMMMar  The  first  are  used  only  hi  the 
field,  Ike  laMtf  in  sieges.  The  Prussian  general  von 
T— ipdbufl;  has  in  vahi  attempted  to  bring  ten  pound 
manus  hito  the  field. 

In  order  to  make  a  wall  bomb-pAx>f,  it  should  be 
three  feet  and  a  half  thick.     . 

Bomb-Kktch  ;  a  vessel  built  for  the  use  of  mortars 
at  sea,  and  fomished  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  a  vigorous  bombardment  Bomb-ketches  are 
built  remarkably  strong,  to  sustaui  the  violent  shock 
produced  by  the  disduige  of  the  mortars.  The 
modem  bomb-vessels  generally  carry  two  ten  inch 
mortars,  four  sixty-eight  pounders,  and  six  eighteen 
pound  carronades ;  aod  the  mortais  may  be  fied  at 
as  low  an  angle  as  twenty  d^;rees ;  their  principal 
purpose,  at  uese  low  angles,  behig  to  cover  the 
landing  of  troops,  and  protect  the  coast  and  harbours. 
A  bomb-ketch  is  generally  finom  sixty  to  seventy  feet 
long,  from  stem  to  stem,  and  dnws  tight  or  nine 
feet  of  water,  carryuig  two  masts,  and  is  usually  of  a 
hundred  to  a  hundrd  and  fifty  tons  burden.  The 
tender  is  generally  a  brig,  on  board  of  which  the 
party  of  artillery  remain  tul  their  services  are  requir- 
ed on  boBid  the  bomb-vessels. 


Bombast,  in  composition ;  an  attempt,  by  strained 
description,  to  raise  a  low  or  fiuniliar  subject  beyond 
its  rank,  whidi,  instead  of  being  sublime^  becomes 
ridiculous.  Its  original  signifioadon  was;  a  stuff  of 
soft,  loose  texture,  used  to  swell  out  garments. 

BoMaAY ;  a  presidency,  ishind,  afld  city  in  British 
India ;  lat  18«  5&  N. ;  Ion.  T2»  66'  E.  The  island 
was  formeriy  subdivided  into  several  smaller  ones, 
but  many  thousand  acres,  once  entirely  under  water, 
have  been  recovered,  and  the  two  ranges  of  hills  which 
cross  the  island  have  thus  been  united  by  a  line  of 
fertile  valleys.  It  is  of  little  importance  as  regards 
its  internal  resources,  but  ui  a  oommepcial  point  of 
view  is  of  great  value.  Its  proximity  to  the  main 
land  gives  it  a  facility  of  communication  with  all  the 
different  pouits  of  that  long  Une  of  coast,  as  well  as 
with  the  shores  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  The  island  is 
easily  defended,  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  sufficient 
to  allow  the  oonstraction  of  docks  on  a  large  scale. 
The  surface  is  either  naked  rock  or  low  ground 
exposed  to  inundation :  the  quantity  of  grain,  which 
it  is  capable  of  producing,  is,  therefore,  very  small. 
The  causey,  which  connects  it  with  Salsette,  an 
island  lying  between  B.  and  the  coast  of  MaUbar, 
affords,  however,  an  easy  way  of  introducing  pcovi- 


When  first  known  to  EurapeBM,  H  VBsonii- 
dered  a  very  unhealthy  place ;  bd  it  hu  ben 
improved  by  draining  and  emhenkmeiits  Hie 
populatkm,  in  1816,  was  16l|fiSO,ofwlK)in  104/00 
were  Hindooa,  88,000  Mofaamnedus,  1^)00  Mitt 
Christians,  and  i,aOO  BMMl  Tkm  wm  ib 
about  13^  Pinaei,  wta»  htm  finnd  bb  sffioa 
fnm  tha  pt  iiwitlwM  of  the  MohammfdMs,  sod  iit 
■fcaost  the  exdusive  proprietors  of  Che  islsoi  TV 
popuhition  is  now  estinmted  to  aauMmt  to  2^,000. 
On  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  near  the  soatkhfeaMB 
extremity  of  the  island,  stands  the  city,  wbick  ii 
about  a  mile  in  length  and  a  quiter  it  %wk'm 
breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by  fortJicatinns,  stehtsrt 
beoi  gradially  unproved,  in  propoitioB  to  tbe  gruv- 
ing  importance  of  the  place.  It  is  the  swtof  fprsB- 
ment  tor  the  south-western  part  of  the  Britidi  ^omsr 
sions  in  India.  Infhnt  of  theliort  feaaopiiaait: 
at  the  commencement  of  tbe  hoi  season,  ibm  Eb«> 
peans,  who  are  obliged  to  have  Cbeir  priadtal  ro- 
dences  within  the  fort,  erecfc  bungalitiPiim  m^A, 
which  are,  many  of  them,  elegant  biii]diiigi,baiuk 
to  resist  the  violence  oif  the  moosooDS.  Af  bob 
as  the  rains  begin,  they  are  taken  down,  sod  pit- 
served  for  another  year.  There  are  three  fovm- 
ment  reeideooes  hi  tbe  island.  The  one  witfais  tki 
fort  is  principally  for  holding  councils,  sod  fcr  do- 
patcfauig  business.  It  is  a  spadoos,  di»«l  lodag 
Imilding,  like  many  oi  the  oUier  hi^  booNs  is  K 
The  Kwopean  society  here  is  neitlwrio  watnm 
nor  ao  expensive  as  that  in  the  other  |nsite»; 
but,  if  not  rivals  in  splendour,  they  are  qiiile«rBl  a 
comfort  and  hospitality  to  their  oountfymea  is  CikMr 
taor  Madras. 

Af  this  place  is  theenporiom  of  all  theaonh-vn- 
tern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  of  the  Pcniu  ted 
Arabian  gulfs,  its  trade  is  very  oonsidenfale.  ToOua 
it  sends  a  larm  quantity  of  cotioo.  Veffst^Bo^ 
wood,  gums,  anigs,  pearls,  ivory,  gemi,  Asritf'Jw, 
edible  Birds'  nests,  form  the  remainder  of  the  cv^ 
for  Canton.  Hemp,  ooflfee,  barilla,  vauAtan^ 
goods  from  Sunt,  and  other  artides,  are  snt  toEs- 
rope.    The  trade  to  America  is  inconsidefible. 

The  company's  marine  establishment  oooaits  cf 
eighteen  craisen,  beadre  boats:  the  nilitsiyisd 
marine  corps  amount  to  leas  than  9000  nea.  Bcsdn 
the  governor  and  council,  statiooed  at  the  dty,  tktv 
are  magistrates  and  commercial  resideiiU  io  dir  dkiri 
towns  M  the  difikrent  prvmnoea  aolject  to  thtirpva»> 
ment  There  is  one  supreme  court  of  jniiattic. 
held  under  a  single  judge,  called  the  rectrdtr. 

Bombay  was  &tahied  by  the  Portnguese,  is  IS^D* 
from  an  Indian  chief  at  Salsette;  by  thm  it  » 
ceded  to  Great  Britain,  in  1661,  and,  in  1868,  it  n 
transfeired,  by  the  king,  to  the  EaA  Indii  oonfusr. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  last  antmr*  ^  ^ 
gradually  increased  in  importance,  and  hss  now  sou^ 
edahighdegreeofpraspoity.  UisdificiiUtofx,vab 
precision,  the  extent  of  the  territories  radoM  vidas 
the  presidency  of  B^  as  sonae  district  htiaof^n^ 
the  native  powers  are  intermingled  withthna.  tsr? 
may  be  calculated  at  about  10|jOOO  aqqare  ail<»,«w 
a  populaUon  of  2,600^000. 

BoKA  (the  ^flAfrnfiiniin  of  Ptolemy):  aMtfNStct 
Algiers,  OOmUes  N.  N.  E.  ConataDtiaa ;  lfL?» 
E.;  lat  aO'SS'N.  Population  8000.  Thftton* 
built  above  a  mile  south  of  the  ancicat  Hipf««« 
Hippona.  The  harbour,  nldchbsitnatrd  to (faert« 
of  the  town,  is  capacious,  and  a  conaidcfaUv  tiadj» 
carried  on  here  in  com,  wool,  hides,  and  vu.  Tk 
situation  is  good,  being  near  the  month  of  tbf  >^ 
bouse,  and,  with  proper  care,  H  might  be  nsdr  ^#f 
of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Bartary. 

Bona  Dxa  ;  a  name  given  to  Ops,  Ve^s,  Ctw^- 
Rhea,bythe.Grreks;  and  by  the  Lathis  lo  Ftaua  i« 
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Faloa.  She  was  90  chaste  that  no  man  saw  her,  after 
her  DiarriBfl;e,  bni  her  husband ;  for  which  reason, 
her  fiesUnJs  were  celebrated  by  night,  in  private 
houaes,  and  all  statues  of  men  were  veiled  during  the 
ortvmooy. 

BoKAPASTB  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  Italian  family, 
whidi,  Louis  Bonaparte  says,  in  his  Doeumetu  hitiart' 
fueasmrUGmaememeni  de  la  HoUande,  was  settled  in 
Treviso  as  early  as  127S,  when  a  Nardilius  Bonaparte 
gained  mown  as  podettd  of  Panna,  and  knight  of 
Sc  Blaria  or  Gandentios.  An  author  of  this  name, 
James  Bonaparte,  a  Tuscan  nobleman,  iHio  lived 
about  15t7,  remariu  that  his  fiimiiy  held  important 
olBoes  in  the  republic  of  San  Miniato,  in  the  Tuscan 
tmitary,  and  had  been  distinguished  hi  the  wars  of 
Florence.  A  branch  of  it  existed  at  Sarsana,  hi  the 
Genoese  dominions,  and,  during  the  ocnteats  of  the 
Goelphs  and  Ghibellhies,  setUed  at  Afaodo,  hi  Cor- 
foca.  FhMn  this  branch  sprang  the  mther  of  Napo- 
leon, Charles  Bonaparte,  who  at  first  fought  under 
Paoli  Ibr  the  faidependence  of  Coisicb,  and,  hi  com- 
pany with  hhn,  left  the  island, but  eventually  retura- 
ecl,atthefaivitationof  LottisXV.  In  1776,  Corsica 
chose  hhn  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobility  who 
wwe  to  be  sent  to  the  king  of  France.  Before  the 
French  revolution,  he  wrote  his  name  di  Bonaparte. 
On  aocoont  of  his  health,  he  subsequently  retired  to 
Monlpellicr,  where  he  died  in  1785,  forty  yean  old. 

H  b  wifr,  the  bfoaUful  Maria  Letitia,  bom  at  AJsc- 
6o«  August  24, 1760,  wna  descended  from  the  bouse 
of  RamoUni,  whfcdi  was  of  Italian  origin.  She  bore 
him  the  following  children,  whose  names  are  dted 
in  the  order  of  birth .— Guiseppe,  NapoUone,  Luci- 
ano, Luigi,  Mariana,  Pudetta,  Annunsiada,  and 
Girahaia  Left  a  young  widow,  destitute  of  pro- 
perty, she  sought  and  obtahied  fHends  amonff  the 
powrrftiL  Her  acquafaitanoe  with  the  count  of  Mar- 
boBuf  was  the  fonndatkm  of  the  fortune  of  her  fiimily. 
The  Conioans  mahitafaied  that  they  were  all  nobles, 
and  refined,  therefore,  to  pay  taxes.  Louis  XV.,  hi 
conM^aenoe  conunanaed  the  governor  to  select  400 
fcmilies,  who  were  alone  to  be  considersd  as  noUe. 
la  this  list  Marboraf  inserted  the  BonapartcsL  When 
the  Eagtish  conquered  Conica,  in  1793,  Madame 
Letitia,  fed  with  her  daughlm  to  MarseiUes. 
Soon  after  the  16th  Brumaire  (9th  November),  1799, 
the  went  to  Paris;  but  not  tfll  after  Napoleon's  ele- 
vation to  the  hnperial  dignity,  was  homage  paid  to 
Jierfeip  H^fv,  who,  in  pronundatkm  and  language, 
«M  l»lf  Italian,  half  French.  She  mainUdned  a 
>  household,  and  was  appofaited,  by  Napoleon. 


mw§ftt9'kjt  ghnhale  dei StabUuemens  de  dUmU,  Her 
tenevolenoe,  at  this  period,  was  much  praised.  Some 
peffvms,  however,  deemed  her  avarickios.  She  was 
*  '  by  thie  greatness  which  sunoundrd  her. 
Irni  she  entertained  the 
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Ibr  Louis,  the  exking  of  HdhmdT  In  1814,  she 
went  lo  live  at  Rome,  with  carduial  Fesch.  Na- 
poleon seeoM  to  have  always  had  much  affection  for 
her.    She  resided  at  Rome  hi  the  year  I8S9. 

Brthetreatjof  Paris,  of  November  80,  1816,  the 
wlkole  fomily  of  Bonaparte  was  banished  from  France ; 
and,  in  the  edict  of  amnesty  issued  by  Louis  XVUl., 
Jan.  0, 1810,  all  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  relations  were 
t  iijpted  They  were  to  remahi  in  banishment,  hold 
no  piifwinns  hi  France,  and  dispose  of  all  their 
propertT  there  withfai  six  months.  The  royal  ordin- 
of  May  22, 1 816,  decreed,  that  the  property  and 
» of  the  membcn  of  the  Bonaparte  family  who 
Bback  on  Napoleon's  return  ran  Elba,  whidi 
iMd  been  ooofscated  by  the  lawof  Jan.l2,  l816,8hoold 
be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  meritorious  soldiers 
mttA  such  donees  as  had  lost  their  donatioas  hi  foreign 
<auitries.  For  an  aooount  of  NapoUen  Bonaparte^ 
nee  the  following  article;  for  biforraation  respecting 


Mariana^  afterwards  called  Etka^  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  article  Baedoehi;  respecting  Paeletta^  after- 
wards called  Maria  Paulme^  to  the  article  Borghese; 
respecUng  Annunsiaday  afterwands  called  Annonei. 
ade  Caro&tey  to  the  article  Mwrat, 

BoNAPAan,*  Nafolidn,  was  bom  Aug.  15, 1769, 
at  AJBOcio,  ui  the  isfamd  of  Cornea,  and  was  the  se. 
oona  son  of  Charies  Bonaparte,  a  Corsican  nobleiDan,t 
and  Letitia,  his  wifo,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ramo- 
linL  His  fiither  was  desirous  to  have  him  educated 
at  one  of  the  military  schools  ui  France.  Ofhisear- 
ly  education,  under  Uie  eye  of  his  mother,  we  have 
no  account.  Some  anecdotes  in  the  m^moiree  of  the 
duchess  of  Abrantes,  rehiting  to  this  and  a  later  pe- 


*  IndiSerantly  written  Bonaparte  and  BaoHoparte,  in 
the  nme  doconenti,  and  apeaklnf  of  the  nme  penoo. 
Thefmnerspellinff  wae  adopted  by  Napoleon,  when  hie 
name  began  to  acquire  oelefanty  ;  and  in  tbw  he  oonftnaed, 
Bke  the  net  oTbia  family,  to  the  neUinff  in  the  letten  pa^ 
"of  Cornea, dated  Sept     "       " 


tent  of  the  rapreme  oooncfl  of  Cornea,  dated  September  12, 
177J.  These  were  in  oonizmadon  of  an  instrument  by 
which  the  Bonaparte  fuaily  of  Fhnence,  one  of  the  aMst 
andent  f amiliea  of  Tuscany,  deelaied  its  origin  to  be  the 
same  with  that  of  Charles  llonaparte.  The  counctt  bw<b 
the  name  in  thia  way  in  eider  that  the  French  peopnacS^ 
tion  might  come  nearer  that  of  the  ItaUana,  wke  wrHe 
similar  names  indiflerently  Brno  and  Be,  and  make  no 
dilfWrenoe  in  the  pronunciation.  Take,  lar  ieetaniu,  Bue. 
naretti,  or  Benareiti;  Bueneeeipegmi,  er  Beneeenpagni ; 
and  many  ethers.  We  should  nel  have  dwelt  on  this 
point,  but  that  some  writers  aAelsdly  retain  the  «/  as  if 
Napoli  ** 


Napoleon  had  not  a  right  So  spell  ae  I 

rhidi  he  hfanself  made  iltasbrfam. 

t  The  Mlowing  aceount  of  Napoleon's  ancestry  is  ftem 
anthentio  doeuBMnti;  aad  the  stories  of  his  descent  from 
one  of  the  Bymmtlne  emperon,  aa  well  as  those  which  re- 
present the  JMmaperte  family  as  very  obscure,  are  equally 
void  of  tmlh.  In  1190,  a  Bonaparte  was  exiled  from  Flor> 
enoe  ae  •  OhibelUne  o6  nlaeUm  peteetaiem.  (See  the  book 
Del  ClUMe  of  Fhnenoe.)  In  1170,  Curado  Bonaparte  was 
kalght  of  the  golden  spur.  ItlO,  Jamee  Bonaparte  wm 
knl^t  of  the  golden  spur.  ISSO,  Bonaparte,  syndic  of  Aa- 
eoU,  was  named  cemmiMioner  to  rsceiTo  the  sufamissien  of 
Monte-Gallo.  ISTS,  NordOius  Bonaparte  was  psdetla  of 
Parma.  Itro,  Bonsemblant  Bonaparte,  his  bfuther,  waa 
plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  peace  between  TroTiso  and 
Padua.  1189,PelerBonaparte  was  psdeffd  of  Padua.  He 
overthvew  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  princes  Camft- 
Jchn  Bonaparte  was  named  commissioner  t«t 
with  Carrara.     ISM,  John   Bonaparte 

to  the  government  of  La  Marea.    ISSS, 

John  Bonaparte  was  podetU  of  Flerenee.  I40«,  John 
Bonaparte  was  plenipotentiary  to  Gabriel  Tiaconti,  duke 
of  inian.  He  married  the  niece  of  pope  Nicholas  Y. 
1440,  Catear  Bonaparte  was  elected  chief  of  the  eiden 
of  the  dty  of  Sarsana.  14M,  Nicholas  Bonaparte  was 
amtiamador  fhim  pope  Nidiolas  V.  to  several  courts, 
and  vieeferent  of  the  holy  see  at  AscoU.  ISS7.  Jamee 
Bonaparte  wrote  a  historv  of  the  sack  of  Rome.  He  was 
attached  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  an  eye-witnoM  of  the 
sack.  ISOr,  Gabriel  Bonaparte  established  himself  at 
Ajaodo,  recdving  several  privileges  tnm  the  republic  of 
Genoa.  1S7I,  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  elected  chief  of  the 
elders,  and  deputy  of  the  city  of  Ajaocio  to  the  senate  of 
Genoa.  1614,  Franda  Bonaparte  was  elected  eaptdn  of  the 
dty,  and  one  of  the  elders  1S4S,  Sebeatian,  Chariea,  Jo- 
seph, Sebestian,  Joseph  Bonaparte  were  snccesnvely 
heads  of  the  elders  of  the  dty  of  AJaedo  fkum  1040  until 
iroa  Napdeon  LaawlUai  was  the  godfather  of  Sebestiau. 
and  intrednoed  the  name  of  NepeUem  into  the  Bonaparte 
fhndly.  Chariea,  son  of  Joseph,  bom  in  1740,  at  AJacdo, 
died  at  MontpeOier,  in  1780,  was  a  member  of  the  statee  of 
Conica,  aad  n  deputy  flram  that  sasemMy  to  the  French 
oonrt  in  ITH.  In  lOSS,  Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte,  son  of 
Louis  Bonaparte,  es-kinc  of  Hdland,  a  young  man  of  pm. 
mise  latdy  deoeeaed,  published  at  Florence  a  translation  of 
the  above-mentioned  account  of  the  sack  of  Room,  with 
soaae  historical  noticoa  of  the  Bonaparte  fbmlly  prefixed. 
There  is  a  mistake,  however.  In  thoeenoticee.  Itissaidthat 
LwUs  Mary  Fortunatua  Bonaparte  went  to  Cenaea  in  1019, 
aad,  settling  at  Ajaedo,  became  the  founder  of  the  Bonaparto 
fkmily  in  Corsica ;  whereas,  in  fiict,  Frands  Bonapatte  or  Sar- 
sana, went  to  Corsica  in  1  BIS,  andhis  son  Gabriel,  above.men. 
tieaed,  founded  the  Cutlly  at  AJacdo.  It  ia,  however.  In. 
different  whetiier  Napoleon  was  descended  hem  an  empe. 
rororaoobblOT'.  He  hlm«elf  had  little  pride  of  ancestry. 
In  the  year  1007,  the  munidpaUty  of  TWviso  having  laid 
hhn  a  ooUeellan  of  docmnenta  which    ' 


importance  of  Us  forefbthen  in  that  dty,  he 

<«  Bvery  man,  in  this  world,  is  the  child  of  his  own  actions  i 

my  titles, moreoverpl  hold  Cram  the  Froaeb  people.*' 
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riod  of  his  life,  have  been  shown  to  be  nnfoonded. 
The  chaiBcter  of  the  Bonapute  ftmily  was  patriotic 
and  they  were  intimate  with  the  famiij  of  tbe  cele- 
brated Paoli  (q.  V.)  until  the  death  of  Louis  XVI., 
when  Paoli  declared  himself  waimly  against  tbe  con- 
vention. Thus  the  early  impressions  of  Napoleon 
were  &vourable  to  Ubenl  and  patriotic  feeling. 
Through  the  influence  of  Leopold,  grandniuke  of 
Tuscany,  who  reoommended.  Charles  Bonaparte  to 
his  sister,  the  queen  of  Franoe,  and  by  the  support  c^ 
the  count  de  Marbcsuf,  governor  of  the  island  of  Cor. 
sica.  Napoleon  received  a  plaoe  in  the  royal  military 
school  at  Brienne,  in  1779,  where  he  remained  until 
1784.  Durinqif  his  stay  there,  his  conduct  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  unexceptionable.  He  seems 
to  have  cultiva£d  mathematics  more  than  any  other 
branch  of  study.  He  was  fond  of  the  history  of  great 
men,  and  Plutarch  seems  to  have  been  his  &vourite 
author,  as  he  is  with  most  youi^  persons  of  an  ani- 
mated character.  For  languages  he  manifested  little 
taste.  He  made  himself  weU  acquainted  with  the 
French  classics.  From  the  military  school  at  Brienne, 
he  went  with  high  recommendations  to  that  of  Paris. 
In  1786,  he  oommeoced  his  military  career,  being 
appointed  in  that  year  Heuienant  en  second  in  the 
regiment  of  aHiUery  La  Fere,  after  a  successful  exa- 
mination, one  year  after  the  death  of  Charies  Bona- 
parte, his  father.  While  at  the  school  in  Paris,  young 
Bonaparte  expressed  a  decided  dislike  of  the  discip> 
line  and  mode  of  living  there,  v^ch  he  thought  by 
no  means  fitted  to  prepare  the  pupils  fior  the  priva- 
tions of  a  military  life.  Not  long  after,  he  attended 
affectionately  to  the  education  of  his  brother  Louis, 
as  the  latter  tells  us  in  his  Remmte  d  Sir  fValter  SeoU. 
When  he  was  twenty  years  old,  the  French  revolution 
removed  the  barriers  to  his  great  career.  Belonging 
to  a  patriotic  family,  he  was  naturally  exdted  by  the 
struggle  for  liberty  in  Franoe.  He  corresponded  with 
Paoli,  then  in  England.  In  1790,  Paoli  went  to 
Pkiris,'  was  presented  to  the  constituent  assembly  by 
Lafayette,  and  received  in  the  capital  all  the  honours 
which  the  lovers  of  liberty  oould  bestow  on  its  defen- 
der. Napoleon,  being,  at  this  time,  In  Corsica,  on  a 
furlough,  showed  himself  a  lealous  partisan  of  this 
fnend  of  his  deceased  &ther.  In  1792,  Paoli,  having 
returned  to  Corsica,  was  made  lieutenant-general  in 
the  service  of  France,  and  commander  of  the  twenty- 
third  division.  Napoleon  was  at  Paris  at  the  epoch 
of  the  10th  of  August  In  September,  he  returned 
to  Corsica.  Vice^dmiral  Truguet,  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  an  expedition  against  Sardinia,  arrived  at 
A^)aocio,  and  Bonaparte  was  ordered  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition, whidi  proved  unsuccessful,  and  be  returned 
to  Ajaocio.  Paoli  had,  meanwhile,  been  proscribed, 
with  twenty  other  generals,  as  a  traitor,  and  a  price 
was  set  on  his  head.  In  May,  1793,  Paoli  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  to  secure  his  own  safety,  and  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  convention.  He  assembled  a 
eoneuUa  of  the  Coincan  malcontents,  the  secretary  of 
which  assembly  was  Pono  di  Borgo  (at  present,  Rus- 
sian aml?aasador  in  Paris).  Bonaparte  openly  opposed 
the  views  of  Paoli,  and  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
adherents  of  that  leader  and  those  of  France.  Many 
excesses  were  -committed,  and  Paoli  went  so  far  as  to 
make  attempts  upon  the  persons  of  young  Bonaparte 
and  his  fiimily.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  conduct- 
ing them  safely  to  France,  where  the^  retired  to  La 
Valette,  near  Toulon,  and,  at  a  later  period,  to  Mar- 
seilles.  In  tlie  same  vessels  with  the  Bonapartes 
were  the  commissioners  of  the  convention  and  the 
French  troops.  It  was  the  persuasion  of  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte, one  of  the  members  of  the  departmental 
administration  at  the  time  of  Paoli's  revolution,  that 
engagc*d  his  family  in  the  French  cause,  and  thus  had 
an  important  influence  on  the  future  career  of  liis 


brother.  Bonaparie  proceeded  to  Nice,  fea  Joib  Ik 
fourth  regiment  of  artUlcry,  in  which  he  bd  bets 
made  ci^itain. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  1793  andlTM, 
when  Uie  Mountain  party  developed  its  eacfgics  with 
an  unexampled  rapidity,  by  an  equally  omnaknifii 
system,  and,  finding  no  foonrtation  for  a  latksnl  ii* 
beity  on  the  first  emersion  of  the  ooontiy  fron  Uw 
corruption  and  tyranny  of  centuries,  stronre  to  are  it 
bv  terrorism.  Terror  was  to  silence  its  advcfsrio, 
giotj  to  win  it  friends.  Foreign  eDooifes  sbo  cos- 
tributed  to  develope  the  power  of  France.  Foutmi 
armies  were  raised,  and  the  victorious  Irgioos  d 
Rome  became  the  exemplars  of  the  repnbliCBB  w- 
riors,  who  thirsted  for  glory  and  vengeance.  Ssdia 
state  of  things  would  naturally  awaken  a  strgag  n- 
citement  in  yoimg  Bonaparte,  a  soldier  whose  tgc 
and  profession  would  alone  make  bun  fagcr  for  6»- 
tinction.  His  subsequent  prnclaasatioin  tUmr  (tei 
he  viewed  the  French  armies  in  the  light  of  trianK 
phant  Roman  legions  Lyosis  was  deatr^vd,  afirr 
4000  of  the  inhabitanU  had  been  shot  bj  order  rf 
Collot-d*Herbois  and  Fooch^»  as  a  tcstimooj  «f  the 
vengeance  of  the  convention  **  coming  like  the  thsn- 
ders  of  heaven ;"  Toulon  waa  doomed  to  snfler  s  lo- 
milar  &ta  Tbe  cnmmisaioneis  in  the  sooth  vere 
Salicetti,  Albitti,  Freron,  Riooni,  the  younnr  RobO' 
pierre,  and  Barras.  Tnachcry  had  opened  Che  put 
of  Toulon  to  the  British,  Spanish,  and  Ncapolsaas 
August  87, 1793.  Louis  XVH.  had  been  prodsinMi! 
king,  and  the  French  ships  delivered  to  tbe  eaasT. 
Bonaparte  received  the  command  of  the  artiliety,  it 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  the  place  of  genrnl  Duhnl, 
who  was  taken  sick.  In  a  council  of  war.  he  sbowd 
the  necessity  of  occupying  the  foitL'EguiUo(e,aIi«il 
X<a«/e  (?i»fa/ter,  on  account  of  its  frvoumble  sitiouii. 
His  advice  was  followed,  asal  Toulon  was  tskts. 
The  British,  belbre  evaontinff  the  place,  sit  fee  tc 
the  town  as  well  as  to  the  ftesKfa  ships;  but  the 

Sklleyldaves,  who  had  been  relencd,  eHiagaeM 
e  flames,  and  saved  some  of  the  vessels.  It  sfn- 
bable  that  the  enmity,  which  BoMparte  Bsoifinad 
against  the  British  during  all  the  period  of  his  ponr. 
waa  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  impttsiinn  naife 
upon  him  by  their  conduct  at  Touloiu 

December  19,  the  day  of  tbe  taking  cf  Tooba.  ifee 
commissioners appoiat|wl  him  generalof  brigade ui 
commander  of  the  artillery  of  the  army  of  Half ;  he 
having  been  previously  made  major,  wfaea  he  nchni 
the  command  of  tile  artillery  employed  in  the  lirjr 
The  9tii  Thermidar  ^tii  July)  overthrew  the  letfi 
of  the  terrorists,  and  geneiml  Bonaparte  was  utmM 
by  Older  of  Salicetti  and  Albitti,  because  the  yarngtr 
Robespierre  and  Ricord,  who  were  fsesoribed  ea  ihe 
occasion  of  thia  revolution,  had  placed  the  gi«M 
confidence  in  the  young  officer.  A  guaid  «as  A- 
tiooed  at  his  door,  and  his  papen  were  seised;  ha 
in  a  fortnight  he  was  set  at  liberty  andrrstundiohtt 
command,  either  because  his  hmoeenoe  wasnaaifcA, 
as  he  had  acted  only  in  the  qoality  of  a  sohfrr.  « 
because  his  mUitary  talents  had  already  Rodend  hln 

indispensable. 
Geneiil  Bonaparte  next  served  under  Mrfsl  Ds- 

merbion  hi  Piedmont,  who,afler  the  battle  of  O^ 
(in  Piedmont),  acknowledgnl,  bi  a  letter  to  the  €» 
missioners,  that  he  owed  to  the  young  oftot  the 
skilful  combinations  which  had  scoured  the  ridor- 
Bonaparte  urged  tiie  neoeesity  of  advawh^  ^^ 
Piedmont  and  conquering  Italy,  aooordiag  to  U» 
plan  which  he  executed  at  a  later  period ;  Us  the 
commissioners  would  not  listen  lo  his  nrvpOPiiA 
Aubry,  who  was  then  president  of  the  aafiiai? 
committee,  recalled  hna  from  Use  army  ef  thv  losii. 
and  oilered  him  a  place  in  the  line,  takv^  his  fim 
the  artillery.    General  Bonaparte  vent  to  Fivs  » 
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cumpbiiD  of  Uiis  iiijusiioe,  and  lived  tliere  in  retire- 
ment, until  Aubry,  who,  from  jealousy  or  some  other 
cause,  was  ill  disposed  towaras  him,  was  succeeded 
b7  M.  Ponttfoouiant.  The  latter  employed  the  young 
general  to  assist  the  committee  in  drawi^  up  the 
plan  of  the  oamDaign.  When  first  consul,  Bonaparte 
^^latcfully  called  M.  PoDt6coulant  into  the  senate,  as 
hooa  as  be  was  of  lawful  age.  Bonaparte  always 
rKained  his  lank  of  general  of  brigade  in  the  line, 
Aobry  having  taken  tinom  him  only  the  artilleiy. 
After  remaining  sbme  time  in  Paris,  he  again  joined 
the  artillery. 

The  cast  which  the  poliUcal  notions  of  Bonaparte 
nceived  firom  the  stormy  character  of  the  period 
in  which  be  was  educated,  and  at  which  he  com- 
menced his  career,  is  apparnit  in  much  of  his  future 
cocMhict :  be  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the 
<nlm  opeiBtion  of  peaoenil  liberty— the  happy 
development  of  the  elements  of  a  free  government. 
At  this  period,  be  became  acquainted  with  Madame 
de  Beaiihamais^  for  whom  he  conceived  an  ardent 
padisioo.  ^ee  JosepJkme.)  The  ISth  VendemiaivB 
dtanged  his  situation.  On  this  day,  the  iecthiu  of 
Paris  rase  against  the  convention.  Barras  command- 
ed the  troops  of  the  latter,  and,  remembering  the 
services  of  Bonaparte  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  he 
appointed  him  general  of  divbion.  This  appointment 
secured  the  victory  to  the  convention ;  the  coostito- 
tioo  of  the  year  3  established  the  directory,  and 
Bonapmte  was  made  diief  of  the  army  of  the 
interior,  in  the  room  of  Barrss,  who  had  been 
elected  a  director.  At  the  house  of  Barras,  he 
of trn  saw  the  eUofenne  Beauhamais,  whom  he  mar. 
rird  March  9,  1796.  Five  months  after  the  day  of 
Uie  s«ctioa8,  he  was  appointed  by  Camot  (q.  v.) 
geDeiai-ra-cfaief  of  the  army  destined  for  Italy.  At 
the  time  when  the  way  was  thus  opened  for  his 
hrtlliani  career,  he  was  but  twenty  .seven  years  old. 
Maich  30, 1796,  he  succeeded  Scherer  in  the  com- 
nond  at  Nice.  This  appointment  to  a  command  so 
%  itally  important  to  the  interests  of  France,  conferred 
by  OsfDOt,  the  tried  republican,  who  had  no  object 
iMit  the  wel&re  of  his  country,  was,  perhaps,  the 
^nvtest  tribute  ever  paid  to  the  genius  of  Bonaparte. 
The  cosiition  at  that  time  existing  aminst  France  was 
fumiiUle ;  it  was  composed  of  Britain,  Austria, 
Piedmont,  Naples,  Bavaria,  and  all  the  minor  states  of 
G^many  and  Italy ;  and  Fiance  commenced  the  war 
m^S^iaefL  Austria,  which  it  was  determined  to  attack 
rtiiciy  in  Italy.  The  conduct  of  this  war  was  intnist- 
rd  to  gcoeiftl  Bonaparte,  who  left  Paris  a  few  days 
alier  his  maniage  with  Mad.  de  Beauhamais,  to 
wfMNB  he  ever  continued  tenderly  attached.  He  now 
ful  lowed  that  phm  which,  a  year  previously,  bad  been 
r*-jecifd  by  the  commissioners.  Arrived  at  Nice,  his 
hrmd  qusften,  the  young  geneml  had  first  to  obtain 
an  iaAoenoe  with  veteran  oflfeers,  already  distinguish- 
•ml  by  •  series  of  successes — Augereau,  Massena,  La* 
bmg^^  Jkc  The  army  was  young,  enthusiastic,  and 
« kauirioas ;  but  without  money,  provisions,  clothes, 
asid  ahKMt  without  anas,  destitute  of  artillery,  and 
poorly  disciplined. 

With  such  an  army,  under  such  drcumstanoes,  he 
IimI  to  enooaater  numerous,  well  provisioned,  well 
«i»«ipliacd  forces,  who  oommaoded  all  the  resources 
^rhich  were  wanting  to  the  French.  The  position  of 
tifte  Frracfa  army  in  the  rocks  of  Liguria  was  danger 
«i«» ;  Bonaparte  raw  that  nothing  could  rave  then 
ttttL  victories.  His  proclamations  to  his  soldiers,  ad- 
■■irahly  '^WVH  to  exdto  their  enthusiasm,  pride, 
mmd  feetiog  of  honour,  bad  a  strflting  effect;  and, 
like  Pradrric  the  Great,  he  asionishMl  his  enemies 
by  a  new  system  of  tactics.  Within  six  days,  in 
^lirh  victory  followed  victory,  obtained  by  ma- 
ff»«a%m  not  1cm  scientific  tlian  bold,  he  separated  the 


Piedmontese  and  Austrian  armies,  reduced  I2fi00 
Austrians  to  inaction,  took  forty  cannons,  became 
master  of  the  fortresses  of  Coni,  Ceva,  Tortona,  and 
Alexandria,  and  obliged  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  sue 
for  peace.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  tuined 
upon  the  youthful  general,  and  the  offioen  of  the 
hostile  armies  themselves,  acknowledged  the  superi- 
ority of  his  system  of  concentration.  Massena,  Au- 
gereau, and  Joubert  distin|;uished  themselves  In  this 
campaign  ;  but  the  superiority  of  Bonaparte  was  so 
decided,  that  Jealousy  was  silent,  and  his  soldiera  be- 
gan to  adore  him ;  in  fiwrt,  no  commander  ever  took 
more  care  of  his  soldiers.  He  had  next  to  conquer 
Upper  Italy,  of  which  Mantua  is  the  key.  That 
place  was  considered  impregnable,  and  Salioetti, 
commissioner  of  the  directory,  and  Berthier,  chief  of 
thestaff^opposedhispr^ect  of  besieging  it;  but  be 
determined  to  take  it  before  the  Austrians  should  be 
able  to  throw  a  strong  garrison  into  the  place. 
Bonaparto  finally  relinquished  his  pbm ;  but  he  after- 
wards found  that  his  calculation  had  been  correct, 
and  he  resolved  thenceforth  to  trust  to  bis  genius 
alone.  By  the  treaty  of  Turin,  Valenra  had  been 
ceded  to  him ;  but  hisobject  in  obtaining  this  cession 
was  merely  to  attrsct  the  attention  of  Sie  enemy  to 
that  point,  whilst  he  marched  rapidly  upon  Piaoensa, 
passed  the  Po,and  advanced  upon  Lodi,  where  along 
and  narrow  bridge  crosses  the  Adda. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Lodi  was  fought  on  the 
10th  of  May,  in  which  the  personal  courage  of  Bona- 
parte was  conspicuous.  (See  Lodi)  Massena  and 
Berthier  particularly  distinguished  themselves.  The 
capture  of  Lodi  made  Bonaoaite  master  of  Lombar- 
dy ;  but  he  could  not,  as  he  desired,  carry  the  war  into 
Germany,  by  the  way  of  the  Tyrol,  without  tlie  pos- , 
session  of  Mantua.  His  oonrcspondence  with  Camot 
and  the  directory  at  this  time^  snows  not  only  the  ai^ 
dent  general,  but  the  aagacioas  politician.  He  was 
desirous  to  co-operato  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
and  to  sigtt  a  peace  in  the  heart  of  Bavaria ;  but  the 
directory  threw  obstacles  in  his  way;  theywereeven 
Jealous  of  the  aimistioes  wlUch  be  concluded,  and 
formed  the  pnject  of  dividing  the  army  in  Italy 
between  him  and  Kellennann,  which  deeply  wounded 
his  feeluigs.  In  his  letten  to  Garaot  and  the  direc- 
tory, these  feelings  are  expressed  with  spirit,  and  he 
obtained  his  olgecL  He  was  left  to  conduct  the  war 
in  Italy  alone,  and  Kellermann  received  the  command 
of  the  country  and  the  places  ceded  to  Fhuce  by  tlie 
treaty  of  Tvin,  signed  on  May  18,  by  the  directory. 

BmpartolB  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  con- 
quest of  Mantua,  and  the  arrangement  of  politJcal  af- 
min  in  Italy ;  but  insurrectionary  movements  breaking  > 
out  in  many  places  of  Lombardy,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  military  executions.  Towards  Venice  and  Ge- 
noa he  conducted  himself  with  the  sagacity  of  an  expe- 
rienced statesman.  On  the  14th  of  May,  he  entend 
Milan,  where  he  found  150  cannons.  Heavy  contribu- 
tions were  levied,  part  of  which,  with  many  of  the  finest 
works  of  art,  were  sent  to  France,  and  part  were  ap- 
pi^riated  for  the  supportof  the  armies  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  mean  Ume,  Bonaparte  had  passed  the  Mincio, 
and  driven  Beaulien  out  of  Italy ;  Massena  oocu* 
pied  the  attention  of  the  Austrians  hi  Tyrol ;  Semi- 
rier  blockaded  Mantua;  Augermu  passed  the  Po^ 
and  obliged  the  pope  to  sign  an  annistioe  with  Vau- 
bois,  who  advanced  to  Lenom,  and  took  that  impor- 
tant phMse  from  the  BriUsh.  Thus  the  little  army  of 
Bonaparte  commanded  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the 
papal  dominions^  Naples,  Modena,  and  Parma  had 
hutened  to  oondude  peace,  but  Mantua  was  not 
yet  taken.  Wurmser,  tlie  Austrian  general,  was  on 
the  march,  with  a  large  army,  to  relieve  Mantua ; 
but,  fortunately  for  Bonaparte,  the  Austrian  forces 
were  divided,  and  he  immediately  resolvrd  to  beat 
4g — 11 
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them  sepaniteJj.  He  drove  back  one  port  of  the 
Austrian  army  under  Quosdanowich  into  Tyrol,  and 
defeated  Wurmser,  in  the  famous  battle  of  Castifflione 
(Aufi^t  6,  1796).  Aucereau,  havine  rendered  im- 
portont  services  in  this  iiattle,  was  anerwards  made 
duke  of  Castiglione.  Bonaparte  pursued  the  enemy 
to  Tyrol ;  Wurmser,  however,  found  means  to  reach 
Mantua. 

Meanwhile  two  republics  were  formed  on  the  two 
banks  of  the  Po,  under  French  protection.  The 
British  were  driven  from  Corsica ;  and  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  the  pope  compelled  to  remain  neutral.  In  Ger- 
many, Austria  was  more  successful  than  in  Italy, 
whidi  she  resolved  to  recover  at  any  price.  Rein- 
forcements were  sent  to  the  garrison  of  Mantua. 
Bonaparte's  forces  were  much  diminished,  but  his 
G[enius  and  activity  rose  with  the  danger.  With  the 
divisions  of  Augereau  and  Massena,  he  marched  upon 
Honco,  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Adige,  and,  with  the 
two  above-named  generals  and  Lannes  by  his  side, 
fought  the  battle  of  Areola,  which  lasted  three  days 
(from  October  15  to  17).  It  was  here  that,  in  order 
to  force  the  passage  over  the  bridge,  he  seised  a 
standard,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  muraerous  fire,  took 
the  lead :  his  ald.de-camp  Muiron  was  killed  upon 
bis  body ;  Lannes  was  wounded ;  but  notwithstancfing 
the  greatest  exertions,  he  could  not  obtain  his  object  ; 
and  suddenly  decided  to  return  to  Ronco,  concealed 
his  march  from  the  enemy,  and  next  day  attacked 
the  strangest  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Austrian 
army,  and  was  vktorious.  He  followed  the  same 
phin  with  the  second  division,  and  Wurmser,  com- 
manding the  third,  had  only  time  to  shut  himself  up 
in  Mantua.  A  new -army  descended  from  Tyrol 
under  Alvinsi  and  Proveia,  but  was  beaten  at  Rivoli, 
Jan.  14,  1797,  where  Massena  decided  the  fate  ot 
the  day,  for  which  he  afterwards  received  the  title  of 
duke  of  Rivoli.  (See  MtuMena.)  After  gaining 
several  minor  victories,  and  shutting  up  Wurmser  in 
Mantua,  that  fortress,  considered  unpregnable,  was 
itself  taken,  E^ebruary  2,  and  the  contest  of  Italy  was 
decided.  The  battles  of  Rivoli  and  Fsvorita,  and  the 
capture  of  Mantua,  cost  Austria  45flOO  men  killed 
and  taken,  and  600  cannons.  On  the  same  day  that 
Mantua  was  captured,  after  having  proclaimed  the 
tnice  with  the  pope,  who  had  been  making  preoara- 
tions  against  Fnuice,  to  be  at  an  end,  he  enterea  the 
papal  territories,  defeated  the  papal  troops  on  the 
Senio,  took  Faensa,  and  soon  after,  Ancona,  Loretto, 
and  Tolentino.  February  19,  the  pop  oancluded  the 
peace  of  Tolentino  on  hard  terms,  which  left  hun  the 
States  of  the  Church  beyond  the  Apennines. 

Bonaparte  was  now  enabled  to  wage  war  with 
Austria  on  her  own  soil.  The  archduke  Charles  had 
fortified  himself  behind  the  Tagliamento.  While  the 
French  army  of  the  Rhine  threatened  Germany, 
Bonaparte  crossed  the  Piave,  and,  on  the  16th  of 
March,  forced  a  passage  over  the  Tagliamento  and 
Lisonao.  On  the  I9th,  he  took  possession  of  Gradisca ; 
on  the  SOth,  of  Gorts ;  and,  on  the  2Sd,  of  Trieste. 
By  the  end  of  the  month,  most  of  Carinthia  and 
Camiola,  and  a  part  of  Tyrol,  were  conquered.  At 
a  &vourable  moment,  Bonaparte  enterea  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  archduite  Charles,  and,  April  7th, 
granted  the  Austrian  deputies,  at  his  head-quarters 
at  Judenberg,  an  armistice  of  six  days.  His  situation, 
however,  was  highly  critical :  in  front  he  was  threat- 
ened by  the  Austrians,  strength^ed  by  reinforce- 
ments of  militia  and  volunteers,  who  had  already 
made  themselves  again  masters  of  Trieste,  and 
liberated  Tyrol,  lu  Italy,  new  insurrections  were 
breaking  out  He  therefore  concluded  preliminaries 
of  peace,  April  18,  at  the  castle  of  Eckenwalde,  near 
Leoben,  by  which  the  Austrians  were  compelled  to 
make  great  sacrifices,  while  the  French  were  agaUi 


put  in  possession  of  Trieste,  and  alloirfd  to  nmnit 
their  views  on  Venice. 

Bonaparte  had  already  (May  3)  made  a  dKlmtioB 
of  war  against  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  deoBaodid 
the  abolition  of  the  ancient  oonstitaiioa.  In  Tim  did 
the  senate  exculpate  itself  from  its  violation  of  ora- 
trality ;  in  vain  was  the  old  coostitutioD  of  the  i^ 
public  abolished  (May  IS),  and  a  hasty  dcaiocntic 
constitutibn  established.  The  Venetian  teiTittm 
and  capital  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  f^njch. 
In  May,  Genoa  also  was  revolutionised,  and,  June  ft, 
received  a  French  constitution,  as  the  Ugsriui 
republic.  On  the  29th,  Bonaparte  prodaiiM  n 
Milan  the  new  Cisalpine  republic,  with  whidi  he 
united  the  Cispadane  republic  Loocaavediartfby 
repeated  contributions.  The  king  of  SBrdiini,i&r 
a  dearly-bought  peace,  had  focmed  a  doseoaonn. 
ion  with  France,  At  this  early  period,  Booapuie 
collect  a  Polish  legion  (see  PeHth  kgim),  nd 
sought  to  extend  his  connexioDS  even  to  Gieeep  nd 
Egypt  Meanwhile  he  supported  his  araij  fitirrly 
at  the  expense  of  the  conquered  ooimtrirs,  eipedillT 
of  the  Venetian  Terra  Pinna,  and  scot  anaieraa 
works  of  art  to  Paris.  He  now  went,  with  tlnstsof 
war,  from  Milan  to  Udina,  where  (Septnabff  1]  hf 
opened  negotiations  for  peace  with  Austria.  0»>- 
ber  17,  the  definitive  peace  of  Campo>ForBiiD  (q.  t.) 
was  concluded,  deriving  Austria  of  BetgiaD  aad  to 
finest  Italian  provinces,  with  secret  artidei,  takif 
from  the  German  empire  the  left  bank  of  the  Mar. 
On  the  other  hand,  Austria  had  ahcady  Cm  ^iv) 
taken  possession  of  the  Venetian  provinces  Istmud 
Dalmatia.  Bonaparte  now  ceded  to  these  ipnmmxi 
Venice  and  the  mam  land  of  the  republic,  as  far  ss 
the  Adige,  entii^ly  on  his  own  authority, »  fni 
was  already  the  power  wbk:h  his  genius  had  fumrA 
him.  In  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio,  theaifata- 
tions  were  carried  on  directly  by  Austria  aadSai^ 
parte.  The  directory  now  appointed  Bonapsrte, 
with  Treilhard  and  Bonnier,  deputies  to  the  oaagnsi 
of  Rastadt    (See  Confreu,) 

Scarcely  had  he  begun  the  negotiatiQas  tbne 
(November  25;,  when  he  left  Rista£  (Dccenbff  d, 
and  hastened  to  Paris.  Here  be  soon  peieriTcd  tfct 
hisincerity  of  the  directory  in  their  naiks  of  tatm 
towards  hhn :  trembling  for  their  power,  tbeyvM 
to  occupy  and  remove  the  ambitioas  gencnL  Hf 
received  the  chief  command  of  what  was  called  tbr 
"  army  of  England,'*  which,  however,  was  irteaW 
for  Egypt  It  is  not  certain  who  fim  pnjecttd  tto 
expedition.  A  fieet  was  very  speedily  ooik^Jed  ii 
Toulon,  with  more  than  BOfiCJO  diosen  troops,  a^ 
set  sail  May  11).  Bonaparte  was  peihaps  euntd  » 
Egypt  by  the  hope  of  shaking  the  British  ponr  a 
IiSia,  of  making  Egypt  a  cotooy,  rendcriM  Twn 
mistress  of  the  Meditemmeaii,  and  df  finliag  sad 
scope  for  his  energies  as  Euitpe  did  dbt,  at  that  bo- 
mentofiiBr.  The  plan  bad  been  agitated  under  Ixwn 
XIV.  (See  Egypi,  Campaign  hu)  Thecaptov* 
Malta  (June  1£,  1796}  and  of  AlenoAria  (July  i^ 
were  the  first  results  of  this  expedition.  llieTictirr 
over  the  Turks  (July  25,  1799>  and  the  reoo^wfrf 
Aboukir  (August  2)  were  Bonaparte^  b*  sctof*- 
menu  in  Egypt.  He  was  unable  to  extcnia  the  n- 
tended  views  which  he  had  fonned  respect  ffTJ^ 
by  the  establishment  of  a  pennanent  coloBy'  H« 
brother  Joseph  informed  him  of  the  criricaltfilrv 
the  republic.  Sieyes  had  ariccied  him  fcr  the  rr- 
deemer  of  humbled  Franoeu  The  coovictiae.  nan- 
over,  that  Fhmce  could  no  longer  exist  wiika*  » 
man  at  the  helm,  who  was  at  oooe  able  to  ivf» 


•The  eommuaicAtioiui  addTetwd  fcy  P'^fT.S^i! 
directory,  on  thit  sublecC,  and  onntstocd  !«*•  w'*/' 
by  BoarrieDne,  we  have  tsood  icaaoD  «»  ktowe  | 
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forpign  enemies  and  establish  dmnesUc  order,  whs 
uiiivefsai.  (See  the  arlicle  Otranio.)  Hawing  hastily 
taken  the  nafolation  to  return  to  Europe,  he  save  up 
the  command  to  seneral  Kl^ber,  and,  promising  to 
revisit  Egypt  with  additional  forces,  he  embarked, 
vich  Lannes,  Morat,  Berthier,  Andreossy,  Bour- 
rieone,  Ganthcaume,  Marmont,Lavalette,  BerthoUet, 
and  Monge,  Aurat  iS,  Escapinr  the  British 
craisefs,  he  airived  (September  30)  at  Ajaccio,  where 
he  was  detained  by  un&Toorable  winds.  October  9, 
be  landed  at  Frejus.  He  proceeded,  In  a  sort  of  tri- 
QOiph  to  Paris,  which  he  entered  October  14.  The 
Parisians  welcomed  his  appearenoe  with  rejoidnss. 
Bot  those  who  wonid  gladly  have  kept  him  at  a  (Os- 
tanoe,  and  feared  his  presence,  assembled  in  con- 
atematkm.  Well  might  Bonaparte  make  it  a  matter 
of  reproach  to  the  directory,  that  he  had  left  the  re- 
pohlJc  victorious  and  powerful,  and  found  it  van- 
qni^hed  and  feeble.    (See  France.) 

The  demand  for  a  changv  of  government  was  uni- 
vcTsal.  Barias,  it  is  sara,  wished  to  restore  the 
Donnrcliy,  and  calculated  on  the  assistance  of  Bona- 
pnite.  Sieyes,  on  the  contrary,  aimed  at  elevating 
the  republic  by  means  of  Bonaparte.  But  he  saw 
deeper  than  either  of  them,  and  guided  the  course  of 
the  ooospiracy  according  to  his  own  views.  The 
amncil  of  the  ancients  committed  to  him  the  com- 
mand in  chief  of  the  troops,  with  unlimited  power  to 
proCect  the  national  representation.  He  swore 
idelity  to  the  republic,  and,  on  the  9th  November 
(18th  ^raraaire),  1799,  overthrew  the  directorial 
govermnent  On  the  10th,  the  council  of  the  an- 
aenU,  and  that  of  the  five  hundred,  met  at  St  Cloud, 
in  the  latter,  the  cry  of  the  republicans,  **  No  dicta- 
tor!  Down  with  the  dictator !"  was  raised.  On  this, 
Bonnparte  entered  the  hall  with  several  grenadiers. 
He  was  seiwd  by  the  collar ;  but  no  dagger  was,  as 
be  pretended,  aimed  at  him.*  Bonapai^  then  with« 
drew.  Lodaa  immediately  resigned  the  presidency, 
hastened  to  the  generd,  and  euorted  the  troops  to 
dispene  the  five  hundred.  The  grenadiers  entered 
the  hall  at  the  command  of  Bonaparte,  but  stopped 
a  moment,  while  a  member  of  the  council  (general 
Jourdan)  warned  them  that  they  were  ffuilty  of  a 
violatioo  of  the  rights  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  They  then  advanced  with  fixed  bayonets, 
Slid  drove  the  council  from  the  hall,  general  Leclerc, 
their  commander,  crying  out,  *^  In  the  name  of  gen- 
etnl  Bonaparte,  the  legislative  council  is  dissolved; 
gn-nadiers,  forward  r 

Thns  ended  the  constitution  of  1795.  On  the  same 
flay  (November  10),  Ludan,  as  president,  assembled 
the  few  members  of  the  council  who  were  privy  to 
the  conpiiacy,  and  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  direc- 
icryv  and  the  appointment  of  three  provisional  con- 
sois,  (Napoleon  Bonajparte,  Sieyes,  and  Roger  Ducos), 
who  entered  upon  office  November  17.  >The  fourth 
new  constitution  of  the  republic  was  hastily  com- 
pleted,  and  promulgated  on  the  16th  December  (22d 
frinaire).  Bon^wrte  was  appointed  first  consul  for 
tea  years,  with  powers  such  as  few  constitutional 
kings  possess.  With  him  were  Johied  two  consuls, 
with  eompamtively  little  power.  From  this  time, 
B4mapaite*s  line  of  policy  unfolded  itself  more  dis- 
tiactly.  To  establish  order,  a  firm  government,  and 
a  regular  administration  of  justice,  was  the  chief  aun 
of  Im  ckmestic,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  enemies 
of  France  that  of  his  foreign  policy.  He  selected 
Cnom  those  around  him  the  most  useful  instruments  of 
h»  plana,  and  the  most  distinguished  men,  such  as^ 
Talleynnd  and  Foochi.    The  list  of  emigrants  was' 

*  TW  atory  «f  Um  dafgvr  bw  been  explicitly  oontndictad 
^  BigaBAel  uid  DvpoDt  d«  I'Enre,  In  the  ehanber  of  d«- 
p«b«e*  Jane  IS,  1S19»  wbo  were  both 
«al  «a4  ey-witimew  ot  the  eoeBe. 
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dosed,  and  peace  was  promised  to  the  people.  The 
first  consul  declared  war,  indeed,  on  the  l?8th  Decem- 
ber, on  all  the  enemies  of  the  republic;  but,  on  the 
following  day,  he  proffered  peace  to  the  king  of 
England;  but  the  nroffer,  made  contiary  to  the  usual 
forms,  was  refused.  The  German  empire,  Russia, 
Naples,  and  the  Porte,  were  still  in  arms.  Under 
these  circumstances.  Bonaparte  collected  an  army 
of  reserve,  and,  April  15,  1800,  Moreau  opened  the 
campaign  in  Germany. 

Before  the  end  of  May,  Bonaparte  had  passed  the 
Great  St  Bernard  into  Italy,  where  Massena  was 
retiring  before  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 
June  4,  Bonaparte  again  entered  Milan.  In  a  few 
days,  the  Cisalpine  republic  was  restored.  While 
Moreau  advanced  victoriously  into  Germany,  the 
Austrians,  who  had  taken  Genoa  on  the  4th  of  June, 
were  surrounded  by  the  French  forces.  The  fate  of 
Italy  depended  on  a  single  battle.  It  was  fouffht, 
June  14,  at  Marengo  (q.  v.),  in  the  spacious  ptein 
between  Alessandria  ancl  Tortona.  Melas,  the  Aus- 
trian general,  concluded  an  armistice  in  Alessandria, 
June  16,  and  evacuated  to  the  French  the  greater 
portion  of  Upper  Italy.  •  On  the  28d,  Bonaparte  left 
the  army,  having  appohited  Massena  to  the  command, 
and,  on  the  1st  of  July,  entered  Paris,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy.  To  en- 
able the  reader  to  understand  the  position  of  the  first 
consul,  and  to  estimate  fisirly  his  administration  at 
this  period,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  at  length  Into 
the  then  existing  state  of  France,  which  our  limits 
will  not  allow.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  to  the 
various  memoirs  which  have  been  published  relating 
to  it.  France  was  at  that  time  torn  by  parties,  op- 
pressed by  the  unprincipled  rapacity  of  some,  excited 
oy  priests,  surrounded  oy  irreconcilable  enemies  to 
the  new  state  of  things,  and  impoverished  by  the 
long  intemmtion  of  commerce  and  industry.  The 
consul  founa  almost  all  socUd  ties  dissolved ;  the 
administration  corrupt;  religion  abolished;  justice 
insecure ;  the  laws  disregarded ;  violence  and  weak- 
ness every  where  coupled  together ;  fieictions  intrigu- 
ing against  each  other;  Jacobins,  royalists,  constitu* 
timuJists,  adherents  to  the  directory  (the  directory 
itself  having  been  divided)  opposed  to  each  other  ;— 
in  one  wora,  a  state  of  anarchy,  which  disgu^ed 
the  people  at  large,  and  which  led  to  the  most 
claring  attempts  upon  the  person  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate. 

Such  was  the  state  of  France  when  Bonaparte  Uxk 
the  reins  into  his  hand.  He  directed  his  attention  to 
every  branch  of  govemmenL  The  law,  the  finan- 
ces,* prisons,  education,  arts,  industry,  even  the  &- 
shions  of  the  ladies,  which  had  become  highly  Indeco- 
rous,—«very  subject  of  general  interest^— attracted 
his  attention.  Every  thing  was  to  be  put  on  a 
new  footing.  Thus  situa^,  ffifted  with  such  a 
variety  of  t2ents,  mid  summndedTby  foreign  enemies, 
it  is  not  surprising,  althouirfa  it  Is  to  be  lamented,  tluit 
he  gradually  concentred  all  the  powers  of  government 
in  himself,  so  that  he  became  the  nucleus  of  all  order 
and  kw,  whereby  the  civil  organintion  of  the  govern- 
ment was  left  destitute  of  that  principle  of  life  and 
independence  which  alone  can  secure  its  permanence 
among  civilised  nations— a  circumstance  which  prov. 
ed  fistal  towards  the  hitter  part  of  his  reign.  Soon 
after  the  return  of  Bonaparte  to  Paris,  the  conspiracy 
of  the  sculptor  Ceraochi,  the  painter  Topino-Lebrun, 
Demerville,  and  Arena,  was  discovered.  Their  plan 
was  to  assassinate  the  consul  at  the  opera,  and  their 
object  was  the  restoration  of  liberty. 


•  Bven  in  bie  vontb,  wben  be  bed  fbe  coonBasd  ef  tbe 
amy  in  Italy,  be  bad  kept  a  watcbfal  eye  over  ibe  boncety 
oT  tbe  public  nwctioaarioe 
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On  the  24Lh  of  Docembcr,  1800,  another  conspiracy 
produced  the  explosion  of  the  infernal  machine,  on 
which  ocaision  Bonaparte  narrowly  escaped.  The 
authors  of  the  latter  plot  were  Saint-Regent,  Carbon, 
and  Linioelan,  chouans,  and  correspondeuts  of  Georee 
Cadoadal.  Another  plot  for  his  assassination  by  the 
republicans  Metget  and  Chevalier  was  discovered; 
and  several  other  similar  conspiracies  were  frustrated 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  police.  Arena,  Ceracchi,  and 
their  accomplices,  were  executed  January  Si.  Seventy 
others,  accused  of  being  concerned  in  the  affiiir  of  the 
infernal  machine,  were  transported  to  Africa,  of  whom 
Lefranc,  Saunois,and  Vauversin,  obtained  permission 
to  return  to  France  during  Napoleon's  reign^  and  the 
eighteen  survivors  in  that  of  Louis  XVIlf.  At  that 
time,  when  a  mistaken  policy  led  to  the  publication  of 
the  most  absurd  libels  against  France*  but  chiefly 
against  the  first  consul,  it  was  asserted  thatmost  of  these 
conspiracies  were  contrived  by  the  government  itself, 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  its  enemies  with  terror  by 
the  execution  of  the  begimed  conspirators.  Without 
referring  to  Napoleon's  character,  such  charges  can 
be  made  only  by  people  unacquainted  with  politics. 
A  long  establishcKl  iod  vicious  eovemment  might, 
perhaps,  resort  to  such  execrable  means;  but,  as 
Fouch§  justly  observed,  "  A  new  government  always 
dates  from  the  discovery  of  the  last  conspiracy,  which 
unsettles  whatever  had  already  been  settled."  To 
invent  such  conspiracies  would  have  been  as  impolitic 
as  criminal. 

As  soon  as  general  Bonaparte  had  seised  the 
reins  of  government,  he  directed  his  attention  parti- 
cularly to  the  formation  and  completion  of  the  code 
of  laws,  for  which  steps  had  already  been  taken  un- 
der previous  governments  of  the  revolution.  Bona- 
parte personally  took  part  in  the  debates  on  the 
various  laws  which  were  to  constitute  the  code ;  and, 
throughout  his  life,  he  considered  the  code  as  one  of 
his  chief  claims  to  distinction.  ( For  more  particulars, 
see  the  article  Codes,  lea  Cinq.) 

September  3, 1800,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce 
was  concluded  with  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  Moreau's  victories  now  compelled  Aus> 
tria  to  accede  to  a  peace  without  the  concurrence  of 
England.  After  protracted  negotiations  between  Jo- 
sepn  Bonaparte  and  the  count  Cobentsl,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Lundville,  February  9, 1801,  such,  said 
the  first  consul,  as  the  French  people  had  wished. 
(For  the  details  of  this  peace,  see  LunivUUt)  March 
S8,  followed  the  peace  with  the  king  of  the  Two  Si- 
cilies ;  July  16,  a  ooncordate  with  the  pope ;  August 
24,  a  separate  treaty  with  Bavaria;  August  S9, 
another  with  the  Batavian  republic ;  September  29, 
the  peace  of  Madrid  with  Portugal ;  and,  October  1, 
preliminaries  of  peace,  at  London,  with  Ofeat  Bri- 
tain; finally,  October  8,  peace  with  Russia,  and, 
October  9,  prelhninaries  with  the  Porte.  The  cele- 
bration of  the  general  peace  at  Paris,  November  9 
(the  anniversary  of  the  eighteenth  of  Brumaire),  was 
splendid,  and  the  people  gave  Bonaparte  the  title  of 
pacificator.  He  douoly  deserved  this  Utle  when  he 
turned  his  attention  to  domestic  improvement  of  all 
kinds ;  to  the  promotion  of  arts,  sciences,  and  educa- 
tion, of  commerce  and  manufactures;  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  navy,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  colonies. 

November  1801 ,  a  large  French  and  Spanish  fleet 
had  sailed  from  Brest  and  Rocheforc,  with  an  army 
of  20,000  men,  under  the  command  of  general  Le- 
derc,  brother-in-law  to  the  first  consul,  for  St  Domin- 
go, to  restore  the  French  authority  in  that  island. 
This  expedition  (in  which  a  noble  army,  so  often 
victorious  under  Moreau,  and  the  other  troops  after- 
wards sent  out,  were  swept  away  by  fever,  within  a 
few  months)  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  unsuccessful 
naval  expeditions  in  whidi  Bonaparte  was  engaged. 


Sixty  Uiousand  whites  perished  in  Si  Dominfo.  (Sec 
Hayti)  January  6, 1802,  the  first  oodsdI  re|«iml  to 
Lyons,  accompanied  by  his  consular  gmni,  'm  oder 
to  arrange  the  a&irs  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  vbid 
took  the  name  of  the  Italian  reyukUcy  aod  of  vbidi 
he  beoune  president  January  26, 1808.  A  deioitiTf 
peace  was  finally  concluded  with  Englaadit  Aniost 
March  26,  1802  (for  the  particolais  of  w^SA,  »e 
AmieM),  The  celebration  of  this  peace  vis  tolra- 
niced,  April  26,  in  Notre  Dame^  mm  vldeb  emi 
we  may  date  the  re-establishment  of  the  CtflioHr 
worship.  Tlie  joy  of  the  nation  was  exeesitr,  ud 
the  first  consul  could  therefore  the  more  ctailj  b& 
oomplish  a  bold  measure,  wluch,  under  oteevon- 
stances,  wodd  have  met  with  much  i«sifllaDaB-«t 
roe^  the  iUminatim^  as  it  was  styled,  of  msoynai- 
bers  of  the  tribunate. 

In  May,  a  «eiiaftft-«ofinilfe  added  ten  ynn  to  tlie 
term  of  Bonanarte's  consulship.  A  law  of  tnae^ty, 
which  grantea  the  emigrants  permissioD  to  iHob,  vas 
nowpused;  also  a  law  for  establishing  the  IfgiaDfii 
honour,  which  met  with  oonsidenble  oppoaciA  in 
the  tribunate,  and  one  fior  the  restontioo  of  wgro 
slavery.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bonpsne 
aimed  at  the  crown  even  anterior  to  this  pnni. 
And  tiere  we  must  say  a  few  words  mpcetinf  Ni|«- 
leon*8  assumption  and  ezeidse  of  power.  The  imt 
Questions  which  the  historian  will  have  to  dcdde,  in 
rormhig  a  judgment  of  Napoleon,  seem  to  n  to  br, 
first,  whether  he  was  right  in  taking  ft*  grnted  tlat 
a  republic  in  France  was  impactiGable;  sccaadly, 
whether  the  situation  of  Fhmoe  actnlly  reqiM  (kit 
development  of  the  military  spirit,  whidi  Nt|)olf« 
so  completdy  efiected,  and  winch,  in  moden  Ir{f^ 
sentative  governments,  is  almost  always  diainctrioUT 
opposed  to  that  dvic  spirit  wfaidi  is  the  only  ne 
basis  of  liberty,  particnlarly  in  a  natkm  peoliiriy 
sensible  to  military  glory;  and,  thinily,  vkibtr 
Napdeon  was  obliged  to  concentrate  the  vhole  p- 
vemment  in  himself  and  carry  the  qfsten  of  eoa- 
straint  through  all  the  ramificatkns  of  the  hoI 
system,  depriving  men  of  that  free  action,  williMi 
which  ail  constitutional  forms,  oaths,  and  dectomiiiii, 
are  void,  and,  with  which  liberty  may  exiA.  is  i 
considerable  degree,  even  unprotected  bj  such  fon& 
This  hitter  question  is  particolariy  importSBl.  v 
touching,  not  merely  the  rigbts  of  Napdeooii  oofr 
temporaries,  but  the  future  fitness  of  the  people  i* 


the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty.  If  it 
sary  to  stimulate  the  military  spirit  to  ioch  a  ^fp^ 
as  to  overbalance  greatly  the  other  sprioR  is  ^ 
social  system,  and  ifit  was  not  necessary  for  rispolen 
to  concentrate  the  whde  activity  of  the  guteuiiam 
in  his  own  penon—then  he  is  responsibtt,  not  «i} 
for  the  various  sufferings  of  his  contemponm  apnf- 
ing  therefrom,  but  as  one  of  the  diief  canes  of  (ft* 
protracted  and  painful  stiug^e  for  a  fireegovmiBf  0. 
which  has  gone  on  ui  France  ever  nnoe  bisdovabU, 
and  will  yet  long  continue,  by  preveotiDgtbepOTtli 
of  the  calm  dvic  spirit,  without  wfaadi  iffloty  ii  is- 
poaible.  Civil  lilwrty— the  gnat  aim  of  wcdm 
dviliiation— has  never  began  with  the  anlitvy  ^ 
of  numberiess  victorious  legions.  But  if  this'  giW^A 
<^the  military  spirit  was  neoeasary,  that  is  to  a?,  «i 
Napoleon  could  not  prevent  it  in  thecxistiBgdmir^ 
stances;  and  if  it  was  even  advisable  to  pnsMAe  it.  ii 
order  to  prevent  tlie  greater  evil  of  the  ks  of  b»- 
tional  independence;  andif  theooocpotiatiaBflfi^ 
whole  government  in  himsdf  was  rrqnired  toaven  ts 
temal  dissensions,  and  all  the  miseries  IbUowiogfttB 
them,  insecurity  of  justice,  property,  and  pc««v 
then  the  necessity  is  to  be  deploiVd,  not  the  tudiTiia! 
to  be  condemned.  A  proper  catiaaie  of  Napoiru  • 
character  depends  upon  the  settlenent  of  thrse  pnnt*. 
which  will  require  great  study,  coinprdimii^enn^'* 
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▼iew,  and  aagactty,  with  a  sense  of  justice  unbiased  bx 
libels,  or  panenrric,  or  even  by  tlie  accusations  of  real 
and  heart-ren&ng  suffering,  which  must  often  mis- 
take its  own  tnie  causes.  It  must  be  left  to  time  to 
determine  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  chancter  of 
Napoleon.  At  present,  this  point  is  still  in  some  mea- 
sure a  party  question,  and  therefore  subject  to  the 
inflnenoe  of  pr^udice.  A  mere  biogiaphical  sketch, 
like  the  present,  cannot  go  into  a  minute  analysis  of  ^ 
it.  One  remark,  however,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
make— that  Napoleon  cannot  be  said  to  have  abolish- 
ed republican  liberty,  as  it  did  not,  in  fact,  exist  when 
lie  took  the  reins  of  government.  Republican  forms, 
indeed,  bad  been  presented  in  abundance;  but  they 
had  DO  living  principle.  The  government  had  al- 
ways been  easentially  concentrated  in  Paris.  £qua- 
lity  had  been  effected,  but  liberty  remained  to  be  es- 
tablished :  until  the  former  was  properly  secured,  the 
latter  could  have  no  suflfcient  basis.  It  was  expected, 
and  is  still  insisted  on  by  some  writers,  that  he  should 
bave  beaten  foreign  enemies,  quelled  civil  dissensions, 
put  •  stop  to  anarchy,  established  justice  and  public 
conftdenoe,  counteracted  con^iracies,  recalled  the 
cmigfants,  re-established  the  church,  and  yet  have 
l«flt  perfect  liberty  to  all !  After  the  military  spirit 
had  been  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  milita- 
ry eatabUshment  had  aoquirad  a  gigantic  extent ;  after 
the  government  had  become  absolute,  and  the  ambi- 
tioa  of  Napoleon,  ^  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds," 
had  received  so  much  excitement— that  he  then,  and 
especially  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  mistook 
aoaMiimes  the  means  Sor  the  end,  cannot  be  denied 
(he ,  himself  acknowledged  the  fiaict,  after  his  return 
{pom  Elba),  and  cannot  much  surprise  us.  (For  the 
lerioa  of  honour,  so  powerful  an  engine  in  the  hands 
Of  Napoleon,  see  the  article' ^^oti  o^  Horumr) 

The  ooDoordate,  concluded  as  before  stated,  with 
the  pope,  was  declared  a  law  of  the  land,  in  April, 
i8na»,  and  thus  the  Catholic  worship  was  re«estab. 
lished  in  Fiance.  (See  the  article  Concordate.)  The 
qnesUon,  **  Shall  Napoleon  Bonaparte  be  consul  for 
life  ?**  was  now  proposed  to  the  nation.  A  tenaiui. 
c^ntuite  of  August  2,  declared  the  result  of  the  elec 
tioo :  3,577,685  votes  were  given,  of  which  3^8,S59 
were  in  the  affirmaUve. 

The  ooosUtution  soon  after  underwent  some  impor- 
tant chanm.  The  civil  list  was  increased ;  a  court 
etfablished  at  St  Cloud ;  the  power  of  the  first  con- 
sul, as  to  all  domestic  affiiirs,  was  made  very  exten- 
sive; and  he  received  the  right  to  nominate  a 
suecessor.  When  the  definitive  treaty  with  the  Porte 
was  oooduded,  June  26,  he  could  say  to  the  republic, 
chat  he  had  established  a  general  peace,  and  aug- 
mented its  territory  by  the  £idition  of  42,000  square 
nilca.  This  circumstance,  doubtless,  poweniilly 
infloeaoed  the  vote  on  the  consulship  for  life.  Aug. 
?7.  the  senate  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. 
The  ooosal  could  now  act  more  fredy  towards  fo- 
reW^n  countries.  The  protracted  and  perplexing 
suQect  of  indemnification  in  Germany  required  his 
au«0tk)o.  Even  German  princes  supplicated  the 
inxour  and  medtaUon  of  the  consul,  whkh  resulted, 
FVb.  25,  1803,  in  the  new  decree  of  the  deputation 
o(  the  Gennan  empire.  The  disturbances  in  Swit- 
■rrland  occasioned  his  interference  in  Swiss  affiurs. 
August  26,  the  ishind  of  Elba  was  united  with  the 
ra^uUic,  and,  Sept  11,  the  incorporation  of  Piedmont 
look  place.  Whib  French  troops  were  stationed 
ia  Switaerland  and  on  the  frontiera,  the  depu- 
ti«9i  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  repaired  to  Paris, 
to  confer  with  the  first  T»>nsul,  who  sliowed,  in  these 
transactions,  great  skill,  and  great  acquaintance  with 
foreign  relations.  Jan.  24,  1803,  the  scheme  of  the 
ty^tnn  of  mediation  was  hiid  before  them,  and  Feb. 
Ill,  they  received  it  as  the  constitution  of  the  state. 


(See  GwUxaiimd)  Jan.  4, 1803,  thirty-one  senator- 
ships  were  created  within  the  republic ;  and,  Jan. 
23,  the  national  institute  received  a  new  organisation, 
llie  report  on  the  state  of  the  republic,  of  Feb.  23,  and 
that  on  the  state  of  finances,  March  12,  were  highly 
satisfiictory  to  the  nation,  so  short  a  time  previously 
without  money  and  without  credit.  The  construction 
of  new  roads  and  canals,  and  the  foundation  of  prises 
and  splendid  institutions,  occupied  the  attention  of  all 
classes. 

It  is  geneislly,  perhaps  universally,  stated,  that 
Britain  saw  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in 
the  incorporation  of  Piedmont,  the  isUmd  of  Elba, 
and  the  states  of  Parma,  with  the  French  empire,  and 
in  the  armed  mediation  in  the  a&irs  of  Switseriand ; 
and  these  circumstances  are  allesed  as  strong  in- 
stances to  prove  that  Napoleon  didnot,  in  spite  of  his 
protestations,  wish  for  peace,  because  he  committed 
acts  that  would  inevitalily  lead  to  war,  and  which 
Britiun  could  not  allow ;  but  we  have  it  irom  the  chief 
of  the  French  deletion  fx  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  that  he  mformed  lord  Comwallis,  on  several 
occasions  of  the  changes  which  would  take  place  in 
the  relations  of  France  and  Italy.  The  British 
govemmeiit  was  therefore  instructed  of  these  changes, 
and  they  were  not  the  cause  of  the  rupture  of  peace. 
When  Mr  Pitt  regained  power  in  Britain,  lord 
Whitworth  was  sent  to  Paris,  chargfed  to  demand  the 
evacuation  of  Holland  by  France,  and  the  surrender 
of  Malta,  which  had  been  declared  independent  by 
the  treaty.  The  first  consul  felt  great  indignation  at 
this  demand,  and  declared,  when  first  informed  of  21 
by  his  brother  Joseph,  that  <<  the  times  of  the  Pom- 
padours and  Du  Barrys  were  over,  that  the  French 
wished  sincerely  for  peace,  but  for  a  peace  becoming 
honouiaUe  men."  Complaints  accumulated  on  both 
sides,  without  ever  being  adjusted ;  and  as  matteia 
then  stood,  the  muids  of  men,  rather  exhausted  than 
calmed,  and  the  principles  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  the  old  order  of  things,  still  in  active  opposition, 
histing  quiet  was  hardly  to  be  expected  fitan  the  peace 
of  Amiens.  March  13,  Bonaparte  announced,  in  a  so- 
lemn audience  of  foreign  ministers,  the  approaching 
rupture  with  Britain.  He  attempted,  however,  new  ne- 
gotiations, even  when  the  British  ambassador  bad  de- 
manded his  passports.  But  after  he  had  lefl  Paris, 
Bonanarte  laid  an  embargo  (May  15)  on  all  foreign 
vessels  in  the  French  haraours ;  the  same  was  done 
by  Great  Britain  on  the  I6th,  and  on  the  18th  she 
declared  war. 

France  was  at  peace  with  the  German  empire ;  but 
as  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  part  of  the  empire, 
belonged  to  George  III.,  king  of  England,  Mortier 
occupied  it,  June  3,  and  that  country,  by  the  treaty 
of  Snhlingen,  fell,  without  resisUmce,  into  tiie 
power  of  ue  French.  All  the  arms,  artillery  stores, 
and  horses  of  the  Hanoverian  army  were  delivered 
to  the  French,  who  found  in  Hanover,  such  ample 
resources,  that  the  French  forces  provided  themselves 
there  with  almost  every  thing  necessary  for  prose- 
cutuig  a  war  against  Britain.  At  this  period,  the 
extensive  works  of  defence  on  the  French,  Belgian, 
and  Dutch  coasts  were  begun,  and  the  canals  which 
were  to  unite  the  Rhine,  Meuse,  and  Scheldt.  A 
circumstance  which  will  not  &il  to  interest  the  stu- 
dent of  Napoleon's  life,  is,  that,  through  madame 
Bonaparte,  herself  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman  (see 
JiM^pAme),  who  was  pleased  with  the  society -of  the 
emigrants,  because  their  manners  corresponded  to 
those  of  her  former  life,  the  consul  became  more  dispos- 
ed, perhaps,  to  connect  iht  faubourg  Si  Germain  with 
himself,  than  the  principle  which  had  elevated  him 
would  have  led  him  to  be.  The  ancient  nobility 
wefe  ready  to  accept  any  thing  from  htm,  but  still 
never  ounsidered  him  legitimate ;  and  if  Napoleon 
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RCted  on  the  high  principle  of  pacifying  and  uniting 
all  France,  he  at  least  reaped  little  gratitude  from 
the  ancient  nobility.  They  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  the  new  order  of  things  till  after  the  lapse  of 
generations.  Geor|^e  III.  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  Siihlingen,  but  could  not  prevent  the  occupation 
of  Hanover. 

Now  began  the  development  of  that  project  which 
exerted  so  momentous  an  influence  throughout  the 
reign  of  Napoleon— the  continental  system,  which  is 
treated  of  in  a  separate  article,  and  which  Napoleon 
considered  as  the  only  way  to  force  Britain  into  a 
lastingpeace  with  revolutionised  France.  It  was  the 
most  gigantic  political  project  ever  attempted,  to  ob- 
tain which  many  wars  were  waged  and  thrones  over- 
turned and  established,  and  which  finally  brought 
ruin  on  the  contriver.  June  20, 1803,  he  prohibited 
the  importation  of  British  commodities  into  France ; 
but  he  also  resolved  to  encounter  Britain  on  British 
ground,  and  in  all  the  French  ports,  from  Havre  to 
Ostend,  immense  preparations  were  made  for  an  in- 
vasion of  the  island.  The  plan  of  attacking  the  Bri- 
tish on  their  own  side  of  the  channel,  was  not  con- 
ceived of  then  for  the  first  time  since  the  revolution, 
as  Hoche  sailed  in  1796  for  Ireland,  to  assist  the 
Irish  insurgents.  (See  Hoche.)  (A  work  lately  ap- 
peared, which  contains  some  interesting  information 
on  this  sulject— the  Life  of  Lord  Fitzgerald,  by 
Moore).  Meanwhile  the  British  fleet  blockaded 
several  French  and  German  ports,  together  with  the 
Elbe  and  Weser.  • 

A  conspiracy  was  soon  afterwards  discovered,  Feb. 
15,  1804,  against  the  life  and  government  of  the 
first  consul,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  heads  of  which  were  Pichegru  and  George  Ca- 
doudal.  Both  were  imprisoned,  and,  at  diflfeient 
times,  forty-five  other  participators  or  strongly  su». 
pected  persons,  among  whom  was  Moreau.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  process  an  event  took  place  which 
seemed  to  be  connected  with  this  process,  and  which 
amaied  France  and  all  Europe— the  arrest  and  exe- 
cution of  the  duke  of  Enghien.  (A  full  account  of 
the  latter,  and  the  explamtion  of  some  important 
points  of  this  tragic  affidr,  are  given  in  tne  ar- 
ticle EngfUen,  Under  Piehegru,  and  George  Ca" 
doudal,  the  reader  will  find  more  particulars  relat- 
ing to  the  conspiracy.)  The  protests  of  Russia  and 
Sweden  against  the  execution  of  the  duke  of  Enghien, 
were  answered  by  pointing  out  the  secret  artifices  by 
which  the  British  ministers,  Drake,  at  Munich,  and 
Spencer  Smith,  at  Stuttgart,  had  sought  to  introduce 
rebellion  into  France,  a  charge  which  was  pronounced 
a  calumny  in  Britain,  where  Drake  and  Smith  had 
returned,  but  which  was  not  disproved. 

These  new  attempts  against  the  favourite  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  against  the  internal  peace  of 
Ftance,  brought  on  the  decision  of  the  qaestion— Is 
it  necessary  to  re-establish  hereditary  power  in 
France?  much  sooner  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible.  March  27, 1804,  the  senate  first  dis- 
cussed  the  sulject  of  confirming  the  government  by 
the  establishment  of  hereditary  power;  and^  April 
30,  a  proposal  was  made  in  the  tribunate,  to  commit 
the  government  to  an  emperor,  and  make  it  heredi- 
tary in  Bonaparte's  family.  Carnot  was  the  only 
member  who  opposed  this  proposal.  Addresses  from 
all  the  departments  came  in,  expressing  the  wish  to 
see  the  bniefits  of  the  revolution  secured  by  a  heredi- 
tary monarchy.  These  proceedhigs  were  followed. 
May  18,  by  a  senattu-coneuiie,  presented  to  the  first 
consul  by  a  deputation  of  the  senate,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  second  consul,  Cambaceres,  who  ad- 
dressed him,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  terms  sire  and 
yourmajeHy.  The  tenatus-consuUe  consisted  of  sixteen 
divisions,  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  suooes-  j 


•ton,  guardianship  of  a  minor  heir,  the  dipiilinof  ili^ 
empire,  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  each  eDtrnv,  two 
senatorial  committees  for  the  protectiop  « iodiridnl 
liberty,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  a  superior  inpe- 
rial  court,  &c.  Immediately  after  the  pohUcKiQD  of 
the  eenaiue-^xmnUie,  Napoleon— as  he  was  dov  olM, 
in  the  usual  style  of  mooaichs— appointed  his  bmbfr. 
Joseph  and  Louis  (the  only  ones  win  bad  becB  c^ 
vated  to  the  rank  of  princes  by  the  wiialiiFceimdli^ 
the  former  rrand-eledor,  the  latter,  conslable  of  ckc 
empire.  The  second  consul,  Camfaaoots  «»  osdr 
arch-chancellor  of  the  em|Hre ;  the  (bird  oonal,  Le- 
brun,  arch-treasurer  of  the  empire.  The  &pAj  d 
marshal  of  the  empire  was  conferred  on  Berti^. 
Murat,  Moncey,  Jourdan,  MBsstea,'Ai^nfM,Bcr. 
nadotte,  Soult,  Brune,  Lannes,  Mortier,  Nej,  Jh- 
voust,  Bessieres,  &c  Seven  days  after,  the  cBpnv 
received  the  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  senate,  the  Hi- 
bunate,  and  the  legishiUve  bo<^^•  '^^  o^^  ""^ 
rities  did  not  remain  behindhand,  and  the  dap 
called  Napoleon  a  Mattathifts.  a  pious  Oniss,  i  wnd 
Jehoshaphat,  &c.  Meanwhile,  the  prooea  ^^ 
Geoige,  and  the  others  mentioned  aWe,  vis  coo- 
dndtd.  Pichegni  bad  been  Idand  dead  ia.praoi, 
April  6.  The  enemies  of  Napoleon  accused  Ian  of 
the  mufder  of  Pichegru,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Bckidi 
captain,  Wright  (see  if^igMj ;  but  anfast  »U  pro* 
bability,  as  is  now  generally  acknovdewd.  Stwy, 
duke  oif  Rov%o^  has  also  satiafiactorily  defeodtdKum 
self  against  this  charre.  (Respecting  Pidicgni'ii 
death,  see  also  the  article  OtratUo.)  Moivaa,  «i» 
was  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  without  bring  oifdalj 
an  accessory,  was  adjudged  to  die;  bat  public  opi- 
nion, as  well  as  Napoleon^  reludanoe  to  sgn  ikr 
death-warrant  of  the  victor  of  HohenUndeByttrcdhB^ 
(See  JIforeatf .)  George  and  nine  others  wen  euottd. 
Of  the  rest,  part  were  pankmed  by  the  cmpav-4 
whom  even  Bourrienne  says,  that  he  took  t  ml 
pleasure  in  pardoning— part  aentenoed  to  impriMa- 
ment. 

Louis  XVIU.  was  at  Warsaw  when  the  nem  oC 
Napoleon's  elevation  to  the  imperial  Apity  mA- 
ed  him,  and  he  issued  ajprotestatioa  aoutt  it, Jav 
6, 1804.  Napoleon  had  taken  the  title  of  cnpcw 
undoubtedly  for  several  reaaons:  1.  If  herediiVT 
monarchy  was  required  in  France,  it  was  certiiBlT  * 
monarchy  totally  diflerent  finom  the  fenocroBe,  as^ 
therefore,  it  was  advisable  to  cbooae  a  name  vindi 
would  not  recall  the  ideas  of  ancient  rojaky,  uA 
ofiend  the  people's  ear.  2.  Napolcoo  wished  fer  s 
transition  from  the  republic  to  mooarchy;  beooibi 
call  himself  emperor  of  the  rtwUky  and  tf  »(<« 
instance,  on  the  first  coins  of  toe  empire);  be  ncwr 
could  have  caUed  himself  ANV</Mef«;Hiiie.  ah 
comported  better  with  the  vastneas  of  his  fievSy » 
he  was  gratified  to  call  to  mind,  in  his  aetioas  cr  ts- 
stituUons,  the  Western  empire  of  Charifina|[w.* 


•  The  dUc  of  emperor  of  the  Fnmek,  mnA  nMmptiw  H 
France,  wm  given  to  Napoleon,  u  the  ftn*  ctmrnaatim  •< 
the  TOTolation  gnre  to  Loom. XVI.  the  tide  ttv  v^f^ 


the 

French,  which 

dieate  that  the 


oonlRBfred on  Lenie Philir,« 


i»  niex«ly  the  hend  el  the  tmr* 
ment,  end  not  the  owner  of  the  oonatry ;  m  Am  hi*  F** 
ie  limited  to  controllinf  the  acciene  of  men,  end  dM*  •« 
extend  to  the  diepoeition  at  their  nropertj.  DefeadR*  « 
the  "  right  dirine  "  freqoentty  ridicale  thie  title,  «^£ 
preeaee  whet  Frederic  the  Greet  eeid  of  himM^lf,  *  >  •»  ^ 
the  higheet  officer  of  the  etete ;"  end  phihwcphew  Kkt  tf^ 
gel.  have  attempted  to  prare  that  ft  doee  net  t%§nm  tM 
true  relations  of  a  eorereign,  which  Ihef  ""•fc'T**" 
tiaUy  different  firom  thoae  of  a  chief  magisiratt^  ^LS" 
however,  of  referring  to  the  people  iaetcnd  ef  tie  w-J"- 
in  the  royal  title,  u  Tory  old,  and  wee  nee*  ••  "^ 
times,  when  the  king  was  hot  prtmiu  Mtr  jmrt^u* 
GOttld  not  claim  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  W  ' 
property  of  the  other  nobles.  Anoof  ether  ^f^^.  "7 
the  following:— An  engagement  between  rbfllp  •»  " 
France,  and  Richard  of  Boglaad,  was  aigaed  Chw:   «* 
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July  16, 1804,  the  legioo  of  honour  was  sdemnly 
Guiisecmted  in  the  church  of  the  Inwttidet,  The 
crremooj  was  performed  with  much  pomp,  and  was 
calculated  to  extinguish  the  recollections  of  the  for- 
mer kingdom,  bj  substituting  a  new  and  imperial 
pomp,  yet  accompanied  by  strao^  marks  of  a  popular 
character,  growim^  out  of  the  pnncipie  on  which  the 
new  empire  was  founded.    This  celebration  has  been 

?!Teral  times  described ;  for  instance,  in  Bourrienne. 
he  cardinal  lecate  celebrated  the  mass.  Aug.  16, 
his  birth-day.  Napoleon  appeared  in  the  camp  of 
Boulogne,  Oiid  jam  the  next  day  distributed  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honour,  after  the  legionaries  had 
taken  the  oath  in  the  presence  of  80,000  men. 

Before  Napoleon  left  Boulogne,  he  founded  prises 
for  Che  DTomotion  of  science  aira  iiidustry,  agriculture 
iacludea,  lo  be  distributed  every  ten  years  by  the 
hand  of  the  emperor ;  but  in  the  mat  events  which 
look  place  afterwards,  this  institution  was  forgot^. 
He  then  went  with  the  empress  to  Brussels,  Aix-lar 
Chapeile,  and  Mayence.  All  the  German  princes 
inunediately  acknowledged  the  emperor;  the  Ger> 
man  emperor  only  making  the  condition  that  the 
Frendi  emperor  should  recognise  him  as  hereditary 
emperor  or  Austria.  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Russia, 
only,  refused  at  first  to  acknowledge  Napoleon.  The 
pope,  who,  since  the  times  of  Pepin  the  Short,  had 
never  anointed  and  crowned  a  sovereign  but  at  Rome, 
eoosented  to  go  to  Paris  to  be  present  at  the  oorona- 
tioii  of  Napoleon,  which  took  place  December  2, 
ld04,  after  the  senate  had  set  forth  the  result  of  the 
votes  for  and  against  a  hereditary  emperor,  Decem- 
ber 1.  It  appMired  firom  00,000  lists,  kept  for  the 
purpose,  in  106  departments,  that  out  of  three  millions 
ive  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  voters,  only  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  votes  were  against  the  elevation 
of  Napoleon  to  the  throne. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fleet  of  Boulogne  had  been 
often  exposed  to  the  most  ingenious  and  repeated 
auacks  by  fire-ships  of  all  kinds,  which,  however,  by 
the  Jodidous  measures  of  admiral  Bruix,  were  almost 
entirely  fnistiated.  Soon  after,  Bruix  died.  The 
death  of  this  eminent  officer  was  so  much  the  more 
felt,  as  he  would  have  been  of  great  service  in  the 
nnval  war  which  threatened  France,  and  which,  in 
Uie  case  of  Spain,  had  already  begun,  by  the  arbitrary 
capture,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  of  four  royal  re- 
l^iater^ips  coming  from  the  Plata,  though  Spain 
was  entirely  disposed  for  peace.  Though  ue  tena- 
tmM  tmuulte  dedand  only  Joseph  and  Louis  princes, 
yet  the  sasten  of  the  emperor  were  soon  treated  as 
imperial  princeaws,  which  had  an  effect  upon  the  sta- 
tion of  their  husbands.  Murat,  husband  of  Napoleon*s 
youngest  sister,  and  Eugene  Beauhamais  were  made 
prince* :  the  former  was  also  made  grand-admiral  of 
the  empire,  the  latter  arch-diancdlor  of  the  state. 

Soon  after,  an  event  happened  which  seems  to  be 
the  ftnt  indication  that  Napoleon  intended  to  make  a 
marited  diflerence  between  the  French  state  and  the 
French  empire— an  idea  which  soon  devdoped  itself 
rapidly.  Napdeon*s  eldest  sister,  Elisa,  who  had 
been  married,  since  1797,  to  general  Baocioochi,  re- 
onved  from  the  emperor  theprindpality  of  PiombiiKH 
fcr  her  and  her  male  desoendants,  but  with  this  con- 
dition, that  the  hereditary  prince  should  not  have  a 

right  to  ascend  the  throne  before  he  had  received  the 

ruil>>r.  vw4  4n  FrmnfoU,  tnwtn  HlekmrS^  tmom  ami,  tt 
m»m  jU*U  vmMMol:  MM  RIekmrd,  rn  des  AnMs,  enoer$ 
f'kUhpr,  MM  tHgiumr  it  mm  mtd.  Philip  Iv.  of  Pranoe 
.  ims— U14)  i»ll»  biaaelf,  ia  hU  famow  lattor  to  pope 
B«Mftev,  fvi  du  #y«ii^»<«.  (8Mit»  e.f.,  in  ChaCMnbri- 
Mid's  St9d€»  vol.  UL  p.  SSl.)  Bven  the  aovenifii  of  Prv«iA 
m  callod,  in  UHn,  olwayv  rat  B^nutanm ;  ojid  the  Ro- 
MtMm  frwivently  OMd  the  mne  form,  m  rex  Hamamormm, 


investiture  from  the  emperor  of  the  Fftnch.  The 
prince  of  Piombino  entered,  besides,  into  many  obli- 
gations for  this  fief.  In  the  beginning  of  1805,  Na- 
poleon wrote,  with  his  own  haira,  a  letter  to  George 
III.,  ofiering  to  condude  peace,  for  the  wdfiire  of 
Europe.  George  III.  had  just  then  exoerienced  a 
return  of  his  mental  disorder ;  so  that  lora  Muh;nive, 
then  secretary  of  state,  wrote  an  answer  to  the  mnch 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  under  date  of  January  14, 
statmg  that  the  king  could  not  accept  the  proffer 
without  consulting  his  allies ;  and  containing  great 
praise  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  which  indicatedthat 
this  power  was  inclined  to  join  the  enemies  of  France. 
Ni^xileon  may  now  have  first  determined  to  banish 
all  recard  for  the  balance  of  power  supported  by 
Britam,  and  to  adopt  the  idea  of  a  federative  sys. 
tern,  in  which  France  should  have  a  preponderating 
influence.  January  12,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Spain,  whidi  put  five  vessels  of  the  line  and  5000 
men  at  the  emperor's  dispoal. 

The  emperor  of  the  French  could  not  well  remain 
the  prendent  of  the  Italian  republic.  Deputies  finom 
the  latter  came  to  offer  him  the  crown  of  loly,  which 
he  accepted,  in  order  to  place  it  upon  a  younger 
head,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  nations  would  altow 
it.  He  had  in  vain  requested  his  brother  Joseph  to 
accept  the  crown  of  Lombardy.  This  was  on  March 
17 ;  and  from  that  day  he  called  himself  emperor  of 
the  Frendi  and  king  of  Italy.  The  reason  for  his 
using  the  name  of  the  country,  in  the  second  title, 
instead  of  that  of  the  people,  as  in  the  first,  is,  that 
he  considered  his  relations  to  France  prooer,  and 
other  countries  under  his  sway  essentially  different. 
His  authority  over  the  latter  was  a  matter  of  tempo- 
rary expediency ;  but  his  relation  to  France  he  deem- 
ed firm,  and  therefore  his  title,  as  French  sovereign, 
was  made  to  express  precisdy  his  authority.  May 
26,  he  crowned  himself  with  the  iron  crown  in  the 
cathedral  at  Milan,  pronouncing  these  words,  whilst 
he  took  the  crown  from  the  altar:  Dieu  me  ta  donme  ; 
^arf  a  fiu  fa  l0«cAtf  (God  has  given  it  to  me;  woe  to 
htan  who  touches  it)— words  which  became  the  device 
of  the  order  of  the  iron  crown,  established  after  the 
coronation.  The  oath  which  Napoleon  took  was  d- 
milar  to  that  which  he  had  taken  in  France.  June 
7,  Eugene  Beauhamais  was  appointed  viceroy  of 
Italy,  and  the  Ligurian  repuUic  was  mcorporated 
with  France,  after  toe  vote  of  the  people  to  that  elfra 
had  been  obtained.  With  Genoa,  also  Parma,  Pia- 
cenoi,  and  Guastalla,  were  adfied  to  France.  The 
Po  and  Sesia  were  declared  to  be  the  border  be- 
tween France  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  re- 
public  of  Lucca  was  given  as  a  prindpality  to  Felix 
Baociocchi.  Before  Napoleon  left  Italy,  the  convents 
were  abdishfd,  with  the  exception  of  the  charitable 
orders,  or  those  which  devoted  themselves  to  Instruc- 
tion, and  a  fiew  others,  in  ordej-  not  to  do  too  much  at 
once ;  and  several  other  salutary  regulations  were 


Notwithstanding  the  benefiU  which  his  pdicy  i 
ferred  on  the  country,  these  changes  were  oonsiderfd 
as  violataona  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  inoorpoA- 
tion  of  Genoa  with  the  empire  became  the  prKext  for 
a  war  long  resdved  upon.  April,  II,  1805,  a  treaty 
was  condnded  between  Russia  and  Britain,  by  which 
they  engaged  to  use  the  most  effipctive  means  to  form 
a  general  coalition  agidnst  France.  An  army  of 
600/WO  men  was  to  force  this  empire  to  restore  the 
of  power  in  Europe.     Britain  engaged. 


besides  finntehing  troops,  to  pay  1,250^)00  pounds 
sterilng  annual  subsidies  for  every  IOO/X»  men  fur- 
nishedbylMvallies.  The  various  treaties  between  Rna- 
sia,  AoBCria,  Britain,  Sweden,  Sic.,  for  this  purpose, 
should  be  read},  as  they  contain  many  imporlwit  par- 
ticuhn.    The  Fktnch  government  even  published 
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secret  articles,  agreed  on  between  the  powers,  and 
providing  that  Lyons  should  be  given  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  that  Belgium  should  be  placed  in  tiie 
same  relations  in  which  it  was  phiced  in  1815. 

Napoleon,  thoueh  well  informed  of  aU  these  tians- 
acUons,  continued,  apparently  with  the  greatest  seel, 
the  preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Britain.  He 
spoke  the  iangua^  of  peace  to  Austria ;  but  the 
Austrians  had  already  marched,  September,  14,  into 
Munich.  Napoleon  called  his  anny  the  grand  army. 
The  plan  of  the  campaigo,  with  its  various  combina- 
tions and  provisions,  is  a  strikinff  exhibitioa  of  genius ; 
and  the  sasacity  with  which  ne  made  his  victories 
conduce  to  his  political  objects,  shows  his  great  quali- 
fications £9r  ruling.  September  25  and  26,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine.  October  2,  he  concluded  a  treaty,  in 
Ludwigslrarg,  with  the  elector  of  Wortembeiv,  which 

Sve  him  a  new  accession  of  troops :  on  the  same 
y,  the  Bavarians  formed  a  junction  with  the  French 
army.  On  the  Sd,  Bemadotte,  who  had  supeiseded 
Mortier  in  Hanover,  marched  with  his  corps  through 
the  neutral  Prussian  possessions  in  Franconia.  Thus, 
on  the  4th,  the  Austrians  were  menaced  on  the  flank^ 
and  rear.  On  the  8th,  Murat  gained  an  important' 
victory  at  Wertingen.  On  the  10th,  Napoleon  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Baden,  at  Esslingoa.  On  the 
14th,  the  Austrians  were  partially  defeated  at  Ulm. 
On  the  17th,  Mack  capitulated  in  Ulm ;  and  on  the 
next  day,  another  Austrian  corps  at  Trochtelfingen 
and  another  at  Bopfingen.  Napoleon's  fortune  seemed 
nevertheless,  to  waver.  On  the  21st,  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleet  was  annihilated  by  Nelson  at  Trafalgar; 
the  archduke  Charles  entered  Italy ;  Prussia  put  its 
troops  in  motion;  the  Russian  emperor  appeared 
liimself  in  Berlin,  and  persuaded  Frederic  William  to 
take  part  in  the  war :  but  the  French  advanced  with- 
out delay  into  Austria ;  and,  November  13,  Murat 
entered  Vienna,  and  Napoleon,  Schonbrunn.  Heavy 
contribuUons  were  impowd  upon  the  country  (amonff 
other  things,  for  the  support  of  the  orphans  and 
widows  of  French  soldiers  who  had  died  in  the  cam- 
paign) ;  and  after  the  (so  called)  battle  of  the  three 
emperors,  at  Austerlits  (q.  v.),  December  2,  the  em- 
peror Francis  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon  on  the 
4th,  and  on  the  6th  concluded  an  armistice.  This 
was  followed,  December  26th,  by  the  peace  of  Pres- 
buTff,  which  deprived  Austria  of  some  fine  provinces, 
andaggraii^Bed  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden. 
(See  Uie  article  Prethurg^  Peace  of.) 

Such  a  series  of  rapid  and  decisive  victories  was 
almost  unexampled.  A  convention  had  been  pre- 
viously concluded  with  Prussia,  at  Vienna,  December 
16,  giving  to  that  country  Hanover,  and  thereby 
severing  Prussia  from  England.  The  new  king  of 
Bavaria  cave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  step- 
son of  I>&poleon ;  Stephanie  Beauhamais,  niece  of 
the  empress  Josephine,  was  married  to  the  crown- 
prince  of  Baden.  A  decree  of  the  senate  conferred 
on  the  emperor  the  title  of  Great  PiU,  his  implac- 
able enemy,  had  died,  January  23, 1806.  March  2, 
Napoleon  proclaimed  to  the  legishitive  body  the 
dominion  ot  France  over  Italy.  March  16,  Napoleon 
created  his  brother-in-hiw  Murat  duke  of  Cleves  and 
Berg,  and,  on  the  SOth,  his  brother  Joseph  king  of 
Na^  and  Sicily,  after  the  latter  had  occupied  that 
kingdom  with  French  troops,  because  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples,  had  allowed  20,000  British  and  Rus- 
sian mldiers  to  land,  contrary  to  his  engaffements 
with  France.  Venice  vras  united  with  France; 
Goastalla  was  given  to  Pauline,  the  sister  of  Napo- 
leon ;  Neufchatel  to  Berthier,  the  minister  of  war. 
The  family  law  of  March  31  closely  connected  all 
the  members  of  the  imperial  family,  with  all  their 
dominions,  to  the  emperor,  who  saw  no  other  way  of 
overcoming  Britain,  and  forcing  her  to  conclude 
peace,  than  by  depriving  her  of  all  influence  on  the 


continent ;  and  this  he  intended  to  elect  by  Rtrni. 
ing  his  power  as  frr  as  poieible.  Besidci,  hr  had 
seen  that  the  other  powers  of  the  ooatiant  voidd 
not  fulfill  their  promises  without  the  conpabiaR  d 
fear.  This  family  law,  however,  oodd  nerer  la«r 
continued,  if  a  successor  of  less  mi^ry  and  politial 
talent  had  followed  him,  as  was  to  be  a^t^ 
May  24,  his  brother  Louis  also  received  a  cnmi, 
Napoleon  transmuting  the  Batavian  rrpidilic  into  tkr 
kingdom  of  HoUamC  Talleynnd  and  Bereadottt 
were  created  dukes.  Domains  in  the  conquofd  oqok 
tries  were  the  rewards  of  the  geneials  ind  isiniAm- 

July  12, 1806,  the  confederBcy  of  the  Rhine  (<{.  t.) 
was  fonned  in  Paris,  and  Napoleon,  as  iti  prateetoe, 
became  the  ruler  of  the  greater  part  of  G<fiMBf ; 
and  the  emperor  Francis  renounced,  Asgat  6,  tbr 
imperial  throne  of  Germany;  and,  wiUioaiafltnn)f« 
the  ancient  empire  was  dissolved,  after  it  bad  in^ 
ceased  to  be  an  empire  in  eftct,  and  fbr  all  tbt  par- 
poses  for  which  governments  are  established.  Wht- 
ever  the  dreams  of  some  &ncifiil  polUioBDaiBajlBTf 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  every  unprejodBoed  obsnn 
must  confess  that  the  destroetian  of  the  Geman 
empire  was  necessary.  A  few  notes  were  friittai. 
and  the  empire  fell  to  dust,  like  those  bodies  wUdi 
retain  their  form  lor  a  long  time  when  undirtaAei 
but  crumbly  as  soon  as  touched.  At  the  begtmovfr 
of  1806,  Britain  declared  war  againat  Prana,  lor 
havhig  taken  possession  of  Hanover ;  yet  Fes,  mm 
prime  minister  of  Great  Britain,  showed  hianlf  viii* 
ing  to  treat  respecting  pence  with  France ;  ta  vko 
the  Piusaan  ambassador  learned  that  the  rntiuin 
of  Hanover  was  q)oken'of  as  one  of  die  oeodltiaK  ot 
a  peace  between  France  and  Britain,  it  bat  be  Aid 
that  war  between  Prussia  and  F^aaoe  was  ceRaia; 
and  when  Napoleon  established  the  coafedeiacy  d 
the  Rhine,  Prussia  thought  it  her  duty  to  eatenair 
to  check  his  growing  power  in  Gennany.  9brd^ 
dared  war,  asd  the  oomlrined  Prussian  and  Sasoa 
army,  consisting  half  of  foreigners,  was  totally  roauil 
October  14, 1806,  in  adoaUe  battle  at  Anmtidtvd 
Jena,  a  long  description  of  whidi  is  given  nidpr  thr 
head  of  Jena.  Before  the  battle  of  Jena^Napokcn 
directed  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Pniaaia,  la  orarr  to 
try  to  stop  the  efiiision  of  blood,  dated  Gen,  Octdrr 
12.  Saxony  was  separated  lirom  the  allianoe  viik 
Prussia,  and  the  scattered  portions  of  the  amyof  tbr 
latter  submitted  to  the  enemy,  wfadst  alaoit  all  hrr 
fortresses  fell/by  treachery  or  oowardioe.  Oetabif 
27,  Napoleon  made  his  entry  into  Beriin,  and  «f»- 
ised  a  government  for  the  conquered  PruaaiaB  trnv 
tories.*  General  Mortier  had  occupied  the  priDa|«liC7 
of  Fulda,  and  driven  the  elector  of  Hcsaeoiitflfhii 
country.  The  house  of  Brunswick  was  dedared  to 
have  ceased  to  reign,  on  account  of  the  oeMnstid 
manifesto  issued  by  the  duke,  which,  hovcw,  la 
drawn  up  by  French  emigrants.  Some  iieyMiaiiBM 
for  neace,  whidi  took  place  at  Chariotteobaif  ,  aor 
Berlin,  were  fruitless. 

November  21,  Napoleon  isaoed  the  fiuM»s  Bfffia 
decree,  declaring  Great  Britain  in  a  state  of  blockvlr. 
and  strictly  prolSbiting  all  intercourse  with  her.  (Sir 
Contmeniai  Syttem.)  The  Fkvnch  armies  oooiini^ 
to  advance.  At  Posen,  Napoleon  nromised  ta  d^ 
long-wronged  Pdes  the  restoration  of  their  kui)^. 
A  Russian  army  hastened,  indeed,  to  aid  the  ki^r  cf 
Prussia ;  but  the  battle  of  Pdtnsk,  Dtaaahet  M; 
the  bloody  battle  of  Eylau,  Pefaraaiy  7  and  8,  IffT, 
(see  Eylau);  the  capitolatioo  of  Danl^;  the  (fc«i- 


•  The  pardon  of  princ«  HatxfpM,  atthUtlmr, »  •  ple»^ 
incident  in  Na»>)e«m*s  life.  In  the  hMt  of  polictal nc^" 
ment,  wboae  effect  is  alvaya  to  exaffvain  «r  di«m.  tan 
pardon  of  Hatacfeld  waa  callrd  a  theatrical  difplay :  »  it  >« 
that  moment.  Napoleon  eitbrr  needed,  or  eanid  '■F^*' 
GoncUiate  the  Prutaiana.  Sintlar  ceoMirce  «**<^^^**** 
cast  on  hit  offen  of  peaoei  to  atop  the  eAaion  tf  Ww** 
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power  by  the  Turkish  war;  the 


vkimUh  al  HcUshiKK,  Jane  10;  at  OstroleDka,  oo 
Ihr  12th ;  and  the  battle  of  Friedland  (q.  ▼.)*  on  the 
l«l^— ioallj  resulted  in  a  truce  on  the  21st;  and. 
on  the  7th  of  July,  in  a  peace  between  Russia  and 
Fnoee,  and,  oo  the  QthfWtween  France  and  Prussia, 
at  TUsiL  In  the  artide  TUtit^  Peace  ef^  an  given 
the  resultsof  this  peace,  the  mahi  features  of  which 
were,  that  Frassta  lost  upwaids  of  four  millions  of 
ftttjeds,  aad  had  to  pay  exorbitant  contributioas. 
Her  principal  fortifsesremafaiedinthe  powerofthe 
Frrach  until  all  was  pakL  The  neidy-created  dndiy 
of  Wanaw  was  given  to  the  elector  of  Saauny,  who 
was  promoted  to  the  royal  dignity.  A  new  kingdom 
vasoompoaed  of  Hessia,  Bnmswick,  Hanover,  Osna- 
bnick,  aad  part  of  Frussia,  reachUig  to  the  Elbe, 
called  the  kingdom  of  We84>haUa  (q.  v.),  the  crown 
of  which  waa  given  to  Jerome,  the  youngest  brother 
of  the  cmpcfor,  mairied  to  a  princess  royal  of  Wur^ 
tmberg.  Whatever  views  Napoleon  himself  enter, 
taiaed  respecting  thcae  nefdy-craated  kingdoms— 
whether  they  were  at  some  future  time  to  give  way 
ti>  iutitutions  men  calculat^ed  for  stability  ud  inde- 
pcodmce,  or  whether  he  actually  thought  it  poaaiUe 
aad  desirable  to  ealabliah,  in  tUs  way,  a  permanent 
vpendenoe  of  fbreign  countries  upon  France— a  view 
vliich  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  him,  as  the  impiactl- 
cabOityof  it  waa  too  evident  (the  existence  of  this 
ff«m  of  foreign  dependencies  resting  upon  his  per- 
noal  mefgiea,  and  the  atrange  conflict  of  hitereata  hi 
Eorape)— we  aay,  whatever  were  hia  views,  it  ought 
to  be  remcmberad,  that  he  abolished  aristocratic  pri- 
vileges in  the  conquered  countries,  and  transplanted 
thuEer  various  iastitntions,  founded  on  liberal  princi- 
ples, the  free  operation  of  which,  of  course,  was  im- 
peded by  the  pcotiacied  wars  hi  Europe. 

Napoleon  rrtnmed  to  Fknnce,and  received  in  Paris 
the  risiu  of  the  German  princes.  In  destroying  the 
powrof  Prussia,  he  probably  had  three  objects:  1. 
to  deprive  Roasfakof  a  power  ever  ready  to  unite  itself 
with  her,  hi  her  attacks  imon  the  new  order  of  thmgs, 
psitacDbriy  shiee  the  spoliation  of  Poland,  m  whfch 
they  both  shared ;  2.  to  be  safe  agafaist  attacks  from 
the  eatt,  whilst  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  west ; 
;L  toeosnre  the  rigorous  observance  of  the  conthiental 
«7«em  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  The  faiterview  of 
Napoleon  and  Alexander,  at  Tilsit,  resulted  in  a  per- 
naal  fricnUiip  between  the  two  monarchs,  promoted, 
pefbaps,  by  the  hOe  conduct  of  Brilahi  towards  the 
r  of  Russia.    Britafai  suspected  the  conclusion 


napcror  of  Rnasia.  Britain  suspected  toe  com 
ofwcret  articles  of  peace  between  them,  and  ii 
«  knowing  them.  As  this  was  refused,  she 
tbst  Dcunark,  unable  to  maintain  her  neotn 


Itaisisted 
)  feared 

I  Dcunark,  unable  to  maintain  her  neutrality  in 
WBh  a  state  of  thhigs,  would  yield  up  her  ships  to 
■apply  the  French  toss  at  Tm&lgar.  The  British 
Quioci,  thrr^Ke,  resolved  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  Danish  ieet,  and  anooeeded,  September  7.  after 
the  booifaanlment  of  Copenhagen.  The  Danish  fleet 
OQosiitcd  of  eighteen  veesels  of  the  line,  ifteen  fH- 
K«c«,  six  brigs,  and  twenty-ive  gun-boats.  Thelhte 
of  Denmark,  at  this  time,  was  the  harder,  as  she  had 
^uKstly  struggled  to  preserve  her  neutrality ;  but, 
n  rmt  political  crises,  it  is  hnpossible  either  for  xm^ 
(m  or  lor  hidividuab  to  remain  neutial. 

Oaeof  the  irst  measures  of  Napoleon,  afierhis  re- 
tenlo  St  CIoimI,  July  in,  1807,  was  the  dissolution  of 
^Mbunate.<On  the  ether  hand,  the  eotfrifeteoMjitet 
«v  established,  conlahihig,  aa  before  the  revolution, 
titfve  depactmenia ;— one  for  the  expenditure ;  ano- 
ther for  the  revenue  ;  and  the  third  for  the  expendi- 
tare  and  revenues  of  tiiecitiea  and  communities.  His 
*t>*'ttMMi  to  internal  improvement  waa  unabated.* 


Still  further  to  straiten  Britain,  Napoleon  now  shut 
up  the  ports  of  the  Pyrenean  peninsula.  Portugal, 
which  has,  for  the  last  century,  always  been  depend- 
ent on  Fjgland,  attracted  particulariy  Napoleon's 


which  wu  pubUelrad  in  No.  11  of  the  Hmme  Mritmmnlq^, 
It  abowg  his  Imifo,  peaotrotiBg,  prMoectiTe  Tiewo,  oad  oon- 
•taut  referanoe  to  posterity,  and  to  their  opinioo ;  the  lofty 
■pirit  in  which  he  ondertook  Uboun  of  pnctical  utility  ; 
the  hiended  fiiniliarity  and  eloTation  of  tone  with  which 
he  addiOMed  hia  ttinistcrs ;  the  innulae  which  he  gave  to 
hia  goTomment  hy  the  patha  which  ne  traced  out  Car  otbera 
to  follow ;  and  hia  practical  apirit.  Aa  it  waa  not  written 
for  publication,  it  will  not  be  charged  with  deception. 

"  FomrAiNBiLBAO.NoT.  14,  iser. 
**  Monslem' Crtteir- 

"  You  have  raoelTed  the  imperial  decree  by  which  I 
have  anthoriaed  the  ainking  fund  to  lend  a.SSa,oao  franca 
to  the  dty  of  Paria.  i  anppoae  ttiat  you  are  employed  in 
taking  meaaorea  which  may  bring  theae  worka  to  a  speedy 
conduaion,  and  may  augment  the  rerennea  of  the  city.    In 


which  will  not  be  Tery  produc- 
tiTO,  bat  an  merely  for  ornament.  There  are  othera,  auch 
aa  the  galleriea  over  the  marketa,  the  alanghtfr-houaea,  &c. 
which  will  be  Tery  productiTe  ;  but  to  make  them  to  will 
require  actiTity.  Tha  ahopa,  for  which  I  hoTo  granted  you 
fnnda,  are  not  yet  eomaMnced.  1  anppoae  you  have  tak«n 
up  the  fiuida  deatined  for  the  fountaina,  and  that  you  haTe 
employed  them  proriaionally  lor  the  machine  at  Marly. 
Carry  on  tfie  whole  with  apirit.  Thia  ayatem  of  adTandng 
aaoney  to  the  city  of  Paria,  to  augment  ita  branchea  of  re- 
Tenne,  ia  alao  intended  to  contribute  to  ita  embelliahment. 
My  intention  ia  to  extend  it  to  other  depaitmenta. 

'*  I  haTO  nmny  cnnala  to  make  :  that  from  Dijon  to  Parist 
that  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Saone  i  and  that  from  the  Uhiiio 
to  the  Scheldt.  Theae  three  canala  can  be  carried  on  aa 
Tigorooaly  aa  could  be  wiahed.  My  intention  ia,  indepen- 
dently of  the  fnnda  which  are  granted  from  the  roTenuca 
of  the  atate,  to  aeek  extraordinary  funda  for  the  three  ca- 
nala. For  thia  purpoie,  I  ahould  like  to  aell  the  canal  of  St 
Quentin,  the  prodooe  of  which  might  be  employed  to 
expedite  the  worka  of  the  canal  of  Burgundy.  In  fact,  t 
would  aell  even  the  canal  of  Langnedoc,  and  itpply  the 
prooeeda  to  the  oonatruction  of  the  canal  from  the  Rliine  to 
the  Soane.  I  anppoae  that  the  canal  of  St  Quentin  might 
be  aold  for  S,SSO/NM  franca ;  that  of  Loing  for  aa  much  s  and 
the  canal  of  Langnedoc  for  more.  There  would  then  be 
SS,seo,0SO  procurad  immediately,  which  1  ahould  employ  iu 
carrying  on  the  three  great  canali  with  all  poaaiUe  rapidity. 
I  hare  the  money ;  tlui  atate  will  loae  nothing  :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  will  gain  ;  aince,  if  it  loaea  the  roTonuea  of  th» 
canala  of  Loing,  St  Quentin,  and  that  of  the  oouth,  it  will 
gain  the  product  of  the  canala  of  the  Scheldt,  Napoleon,  and 
Burgundy ;  and  when  fheae  worka  are  completed,if  cireum- 
•tanoes  permit,  I  ohall  aell  theae,  in  order  to  make  othera. 
Thua  my  otgect  ia  to  pumie  a  directlv  oppoaite  courae  to 
Britain,  or  to  what  ia  propoaed  to  be  done  there. 


'  Hia  ailenlioa  to  this  anbjecC  appeara  from  many  dacu- 
iwu«»  and  ia  atrikingly  ahown  in  the  following  lotier« 


Britain,  a  charter  would  have  been  granted  for  conatrnct- 
ing  the  canal  of  St  Quentin,  and  Uie  work  would  havo 
been  left  to  capitaliata.  1  hft^e,  on  the  contrary,  begun  by 
conetmcting  the  canal  of  St  Quentin.  It  haa  coat,  1  be- 
liere,  8,S0S,S0S  franca ;  it  wiU  produce  8S0,S0S  franca.  I 
ahall,  then,  loae  nothing  byaelling  it  to  a  company  for  what 
it  haa  coat  bm  ;  aince,  wioi  thia  money,  I  ohall  eonatniet 
other  canalai  Make  me,  1  bee  of  yon,  a  report  upon  thia 
anbirct ;  otherwiae,  we  ^aU  die  without  aeeing  theao 
three  canala  navieated.  In  fact,  it  ia  aix  yeara  aince 
the  canal  of  St  Quentin  waa  begun,  and  it  ia  not  yet 
flniahed;  N  ow,  theae  canala  are  of  much  more  importance. 
The  eapenae  of  ^at  of  Burgundy  ia  eatamated  at  thirty 
milliona.  What  can  be  expended  from  the  general  funda 
of  the  atate  doea  not  exceed  a  million  yeariy ;  the  depart- 
menta  do  not  fbmiah  mora  than  fiOO,SOS  franca.  It  would, 
then,  require  twenty  yeara  to  Aaiah  thia  canaL  What  may 
not  happen  in  thia  time?  War*  and  incflicient  men  will 
ooooe,  and  the  canala  will  remain  un6niabed.  The  canal 
tnm  the  Rhine  to  the  Scheldt  will  alao  coat  a  laige  aum. 
The  general  funda  of  the  atate  are  not  auAcient  to  carry 
them  aa  quickly  aa  we  could  wiah.  The  canal  of  Napoleon 
ia  in  the  aame  aitnation.  Let  me  know  how  mu^  it  will  bo 
poaaihie  to  expend  yeariy  on  each  of  theae  three  canala.  I 
auppoee  that,  without  injuring  other  worka,  we  might  allow 
to  each  yearly,  three  or  four  milliona ;  and  that  thua,  in  6«e 
or  aix  yeara,  we  might  ace  them  all  noTigaled.  You  will 
inform  me  how  much  the  exiating  Impoeta  will  fumiah  for 
thoee  three  canala;  how  much  I  haTO  granted  for  ISSS, 
and  the  aopplementary  fbnda  which  I  granted  in  liNMI.  for 
carrying  on  thete  woriia  with  the  greateat  activity.  You 
will  peapoae  to  bm  to  aell  the  three  canala  already  Anbhed, 
and  at  what  price  it  would  be  beat  to  aell  theeo.  I  uke 
upon  myoelf  the  charge  of  findiog  pnrrbaaeni:  then  «« 
ahall  haTO  money  in  abundan«v>.  Yon  muat  tell  me  in  yc«r 
rvport,  how  much  the  three  which  1  wiah  apeedily  to  iiuwh 
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attention.  Spain,  ever  since  1795  subservient  to 
France,  had  been  so  merely  finom  fear ;  and,  when 
Napoleon,  in  1806,  was  occupied  with  Pnissiii,  Godoy, 
the  prince  of  peace,  had  issued  a  proclamalaon,  call- 
ing upon  the  Spaniards  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
common  enemy,  who,  however,  was  not  named  more 
definitely.  Pradt  (Memoiret  ntr  la  RStfoltUkm  tfEsp,) 
ascril)es  Napoleon's  conduct  towards  Spain,  to  his 
being  irritated  by  this  foolish  proclamation ;  but  the 
plans  of  Napoleon  were  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
the  proclamation  of  a  subfect  like  Godoy.  Between 
the  affent  of  the  latter  at  Paris  (Iiquieido  by  name) 
and  the  French  court,  a  convention  was  signed,  on 
October  27,  at  Fontainebleau,  in  which  it  was  provid- 
ed that  the  house  of  Bnganca  should  cease  to  reign 
In  Portu£al,  which  was  to  be  divided  into  North  Lu- 
sitania,  tor  the  king  of  Etruria,  who  was  to  restore 
Tuscany  to  France ;  South  Lusitania  for  Godoy,  as  a 
sovereign  prince ;  and  the  central  provinces,  which 
were  to  be  subsequently  disposed  of  Napoleon  had 
informed  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal,  in  August, 
'*  that  he  must  give  up  .all  connexion  with  Britain, 
confiscate  British  merchandise  in  Portuguese  ports, 
and  adhere,  without  reserve,  to  the  continental  sys- 
tem, if  the  house  of  Bragania  wished  to  remain  on 
the  throne  " — 9  denutnd  which  was  actually  im|KM- 
sible  to  fulfil,  besides  behig  inconsistent  with  the 
oath  taken  by  every  ruler  of  Portugal.  When  a 
French  and  Spanish  army  approach^,  he  and  his 
family  embarked,  November  HiQ,  for  Braail :  the  next 
day,  Junot  entered  Lisbon,  and  the  conquest  of  Por- 
tugal was  completed. 

The  political  state  of  Spain  at  this  time  was  de- 
plorable, and  tlte  condition  of  the  Spanish  court 
sliocking.    It  consisted  of  a  king,  universally  called 


are  ettimated  to  coit,tnd  compare  it  with  the  suua  whioh 
three  old  caoaU  hare  cost  tliat  I  wish  to  sell. 

'  Yon  undentand  what  I  wish.    My  inteation  ia,  to  go 
it  wiU  '     • 


beyond  yoar  report.    Perhaps 


:  lead  to  openijBf  a 


fund  for  public  works,  iato  which  the  proceeds  of  the  naTi> 
gation  of  the  canals  would  be  immediately  thrown.  We 
might  thus  grant  to  this  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  three 
canalSi  and  of  others  besides,  if  there  are  any  which  can  be 
sold.  With  this  institution  we  should  change  the  face  of 
the  country. 

**  I  have  made  the  glory  of  my  reign  to  consist  in  chang. 
ing  the  fsee  of  the  territory  of  my  empire.  I'be  execution 
of  these  great  works  is  as  necessary  to  the  interests  of  my 
people  as  to  my  own  satisfaction.  I  attach  equal  import- 
ance and  great  glory  to  the  suppression  of  mendicity. 
Funds  are  not  wanting ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  work 
vroceeds  slowly,  ^nd,  meantime,  years  are  passing  away. 
We  must  not  pass  through  this  world  without  leaTing 
traces  which  may  commend  our  memory  to  posterity.  I 
am  going  to  be  absent  for  a  month.  Be  ready  on  the  15th 
December  to  answer  all  these  questions,  which  you  will 
have  examined  in  detail,  that  I  may  be  able,  by  a  general 
decree,  to  put  the  finishing  blow  to  mendicity.  Yon  must 
find,  before  the  15th  December,  in  the  reserved  funds,  and 
the  funds  of  the  communes,  the  necessary  means  for  the 
support  of  sixty  or  one  hundred  houses  for  the  extirpation 
of  beg^y.  The  places  where  they  shall  be  erected  must 
be  designated,  and  the  regulations  completed.  Do  not  ask 
me  for  three  or  four  months  to  obtain  further  instructions. 
You  have  young  auditors,  intelligent  prefects,  skilful  en- 
gineers ;  bring  all  into  action,  and  do  not  sleep  in  the  ordi- 
nary labours  of  the  bureau.  It  is  necessary,  likewise,  that, 
at  the  same  time,  all  that  relates  to  the  administration  of 
the  public  works,  should  be  completed ;  so  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fine  season,  France  may  present  the 
spectacle  of  a  country  without  a  single  beggar,  and  where 
all  the  population  may  be  in  action  to  embellish  and  render 
prodttctiTe  our  immense  territory. 

**  You  must,  also,  prepare  for  me  all  that  is  necessary 
respecting'the  measures  to  be  taken  for  obtaining  from  the 
draining  of  the  marshes  of  Cvtiefltin  and  Rochefort,  money 
for  supporting  the  fund  for  public  works,  and  for  finishing 
the  drainings,  or  preparing  others. 

"  The  winter  erenings  are  long;  fiU  your  portfolios,  that 
we  may  be  able  during  the  erenings  of  these  three  months, 
to  discuss  the  means  for  attaining  great  results. 

"Upon  this.  ftc. 

"  Napoliok." 

••  M.  CskiKT,  my  minister  of  the  interior.'' 


mepie  and  ijhAms/;— which,  inderd,  the  coote  sf 
Charles  IV.  shows  that  he  must  have  been ;-«  cn»- 
nal  queen,  who  did^not  even  observe  eppameei ;  a 
ambitious  and  intriguing  fiivonrile  and  prioM^aiurtcf ; 
and  an  heir-apparent  conspiring  agahist  his  fMheft 
throne.  A  conspiracy  of  the  prince  of  Aslns  is- 
duced  even  the  king  to  make  public  avovah,  wUek 
proved  the  truth  ot  all  the  scandal,  poUtioil  ladas- 
mestic,  respecUng  the  royal  ftmily,  tfait  auj,  ifl 
then,  had  not  fuUy  credited.  These  cirmauiatw 
had  taken  place  when  Napoleon  made  a  jomtytD 
Italy,  towards  the  end  of  1807.  In  Vcniee,  he  mm 
Joseph,  king  of  Maples ;  and  wlkn  be  Rtsaed  t» 
Mantua  from  Venice,  he  met  his  brother  Lueial  vte 
had  come  thither  from  Rome.  Some  hate  believed 
that  he  then  offered  the  latter  the  crovn  of  Spajo; 
but  we  cannot  judge  whether  be  hid  Ihn  Uty 
formed  the  project  of  placing  a  new  itoe  ca  ike 
Spanish  throne.  Eugene  at  this  time  wm  ondr 
prince  of  Venice,  his  in&nt  dauchtcr  priaoesi  of  Bo- 
logna, and  Melsi  d'Erile  duke  dt  Lodi,  and  die  ads 
orthe  iron  crown  was  extended.  The  kJaedoB  of 
Etroria  was  again  changed  into  the  giaad  Jsdiy  d 
Tuscany,  and  added  provisionally  to  Fnnoe.  Ik 
queen  Maria  Louisa,  of  Etruria,  reConed  to  Spia. 

December  17,  1807,  Napoleon  israed  the  fmm 
decree  of  Milan  (see  Conimeniai  SsfwiemU  which  w 
followed  by  a  still  severer  decree,  of  Jan.  U,  lOB. 
In  the  same  month,  Khel  and  Castel,  Wcsd  wd 
Flushing,  were  imited  to  the  Fkvnch  empire.  Ccsr- 
ral  MioUis  marched  into  Rome,  oociq>ied  it,  and  itf 
the  pope  in  a  state  of  dependence,  but  not,  as  vtaj 
have  believed,  in  order  to  prevent  him  froa  ioped- 
ing  the  execution  of  the  plans  respeotiiiff  Sfiaia.  A 
new  hereditary  nobility  was  now  ereatciCiB  ^f^  * 
the  emperor  expressed  himself,  to  give  the  iapval 
throne  the  requisite  dignity,  and  to  excHe  a  pnin* 
worthy  emubition  hi  the  hearCa  of  the  Fkendk  1W 
Utles  of  the  new  nobOity  were  thoae  of  thefriM 
tunes;  yet  no  privileges  were  attached  to  thoetUki 
This  blow  was  considered  by  the  dd  nobiliyan 
severe  than  any  previons  one^  and,  potaps,  w  a 
This  event  took  phioe  a  short  tone  beftre  the  fictt 
changes  in  Spain.  For  a  connected  relation  of  tkor 
occurrences,  and  for  the  war  in  Spain,  see  the  wrtkk 
Snaln.  The  schools  and  institutions  of  JaShractioB  ii 
the  whole  empire  were  uniformly  oqianised,  bat  na 
military  manner ;  and  a  new  religious  catectowi 
prepared  for  the  French  empire,  which  was  oAsbw 
to  the  thinking  part  of  the  natkm,  tboogfa  the  obftt 
of  it  was  probSJy  to  deprive  certain  fcaatiei  of  ^ 
influence,  whidi  they  exerted  over  the  msAtmtA 
against  Napoleon  and  the  new  order  of  thtagi. 

The  British  landed  in  Portngal,  and  the  Pvn 
guese  showed  a  great  disposition  to  rise  spinst  ck 
French.  Napoleon  brought  about  the  eoofR*  • 
Erfuit,  in  order  to  make  one  eflfort  more  to  csbUiA 
peace,  or  at  least  to  secure  himself  in  the  cstf,  Ihtt 
he  might  devote  his  whole  strength  to  the  ndaOim 
of  the  Pyrenean  peninsula,  partacolariy  as  Asani 
had  shown  a  great  dispositian  to  break  once  ma* 
with  France.  The  article  ErfmHoartfaSmtamt^ 
tads  respecting  thisoongrees,  whkh  took  pke  is 
September,  ISOB,  and  at  which  the  empfsw  Alma 
der  appeared,  with  many  other  potratotcs.  Tk 
reader  will  And  there  also  the  jofait  iHter  of  NsfwlM 
and  Alexander  to  George  UL  Briiato,  homrvfr. 
refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  mi  »- 
plied  to  the  letter  by  a  public  note,  written  fcyOf- 
ning;  as  a  di&rent  mode  of  answer,  said  t^^^*|^ 
ter,  would  have  amoooted  to  an  mdknomkdgma^  « 
the  tide  of  Napoleon. 

October  18,  Napoleon  relaracd  to  St  Ckui:^ 
the  29th,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  where  hypr**"^ 
brought  victory  to  the  French  snns.  Bntt*^ 
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noreocnts  of  the  Aiutriui  cabiiiet  speedily  obliged 
him  to  rKttTD.  Austria  declared  war,  April  9, 1809. 
Napoleon  entered  Intolstadt  on  .the  18th.  On  the 
lOlh,  he  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Abensberg ;  on  the 
21st,  aft  Landshut;  on  the  22d,  at  Eckniuhl  (see 
EeJkmmAi^i'im  the  2ad,  at  Ratisbon ;  and,  on  the 
Itth  of  May,  Viemia  capitulated.  An  attempt  to  ex- 
cite the  Hungarians  to  insurrection  was  unsuccessful ; 
and  in  Tyrol,  then  belonrinff  to  Bavaria,  the  pea- 
flmfts  took  arms  against  Sie  French,  being  promised 
fnippoct  by  a  letter  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  and 
afcefwards  shamefully  abandoned.  (See  Ho/er.) 
Even  in  the  north  of  Germany,  an  insurrectionary 
spirit  broke  out  (See&Attf.)  On  the  2l8t  and  82nd 
of  May,  Napoleon  lost  the  battle  of  Aspem  (q.  v.) 
and  Eaalingen ;  but  the  Italian  army  came  to  his  aid ; 
and,  after  Die  battle  of  Raab^  June  14,  the  Austrians 
also  lost,  July  5th  and  6th,  the  battle  of  Wagram 
(q.  ▼.),  which  resulted  in  the  truce  at  Znaym,  July 
12.  The  Tyrolese  alone  continued  to  ^t  with 
saooess,  and  the  doke  of  Brunswick-(ELs  escaped  the 
punoit  of  a  superior  foece.  But  the  occupatiofi  of  Wal- 
cherra  by  the  British  (see  Otranio),  the  capitulation 
of  Flashing,  August  15th,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
Ionian  isbuids,  October  9th,  did  not  afiectthe  success 
of  Napoleon  in  Austria.  On  the  13th,  a  German  youth 
of  the  name  of  Staps  attempted  to  stab  him  in  Schon- 
bnion.  Meanwhile  he  had  united.  May  17,  1809, 
the  whole  of  the  states  of  the  Church  with  Fiance. 
PtoB  Vil.  had  no  arms  but  excommunication,  and  this 
he  praooonced,  June  12,  against  the  emperor.  For 
this  he  was  carried  to  ^nce,  wliere  Napoleon 
thought  he  could  deprive  him  of  all  political  influ- 
etiop.  October  14,  neaoe  was  concluded  at  Vienna. 
Anstria  lost  some  vaJuable  provinces  and  its  seaooasts. 
Tht  Ulyrian  provinces  were  made  a  French  govern- 


The  most  hnportant  of  the  negotiations  following 
thb  cannaign  was  that  for  the  tend  of  an  Austrian 
priaeeas  for  the  emperor,  who,  if  his  elevation  to  the 
imperial  dicnity  had  been  necessary,  according  to  the 
grneiBl  opinion,  to  give  quiet  to  France,  certainly 
wanted  a  son  for  the  firm  establishment  of  his  thnme, 
and  the  srcurity  of  the  laws  and  institutions  connected 
with  iL  Hard  as  it  was  fior  him  to  separate  from 
Josepldae,  the  step  was  one  that  might  have  been 
«xpc«ted ;  hot  whether  he  acted  the  wisest  part  in 
■Mvrylng  an  Austrian  princess  is  another  question, 
not  to  be  discussed  here.  (See  Otranio.)  December 
2*  Napoleon  celebrated  the  annivenary  of  his  coro- 
imtion  at  I^ris  with  unusual  pomp-^a  fotival  remark- 
ahie  Ibr  the  great  number  of  sovereigns  from  Germa- 
oy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  who  attended  it,  and 
for  the  speech  which  Napoleon  delivered  on  that  day 
in  tlie  odl  of  the  legisUtive  body,  and  which  was 
diieiJted  much  more  to  all  Europe  than  to  the  assem- 
Uid  representatives  of  the  numerous  departments  of 
Fmnce.  December  16,  a  decree  of  the  senate  an- 
nulled the  marriage  between  Napoleon  and  Josephine. 
Starch  II,  1810,  the  nuptials  or  the  emperor  with  the 
arcbdocbees  Maria  Louisa  (q.  v.)  of  Austria  were 
cvletffated  in  Vienna,  and,  April  2,  cardinal  Fesch 

Cifarmtd  the  marriage  ceremony  at  Paris.  Peace 
d  also  been  oooclwtod,  Jan.  6,  1810,  with  Sweden, 
oo  ti«e  buA  of  the  continental  system.  "  March  1, 
■MTWOver,  the  viceroy  of  Italy  was  appointed  heredi- 
tary gimiid.dnke  of  Frankfort,  as  successor  of  the 
prince  primate ;  the  remaining  part  of  Hanover  was 
united  with  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia ;  and,  on  the 
Kkh,  the  king  of  Holland  was  compelled  to  make 
grrst  concessions..  He,  therefore,  unexpectedly  re- 
Mgncd  Us  crown,  July  1,  which  he  could  no  longer 
wear  with  independence  and  honour;  andonthe9th, 
the  incuqueation  of  the  whole  kingdom  with  the 
Fresidi  ciBpire  was  declared.    A  similar  fate  befell 


Valais  and  the  countries  of  the  German  confederacy 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Ems,  Weser,  and  Elbe,  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  Oldenburg,  a  portion  of  the  giand- 
duchy  of  Beif^,  and  even  some  parts  of  Westphalia, 
which  the  king  was  obliged  to  cede.  A  great  portion 
of  Europe  was  su^ugatra.  Spain  alone  continued  to 
fight  England  remained  unoonquered,  and  Russia 
was  still  a  formidable  power.  With  America,  too, 
difierences  arose  reelecting  the  continental  system ; 
for  this  reason  the  decrees  of  Beriin  and  Milan  were 
ostensibly  revoked,  April  28, 1811.  But  the  tariff  of 
Trianon,  as  it  was  odled,  the  continued  captures  and 
burning  of  British  and  colonial  roods,  inflicted  still 
deeper  wounds.  Napoleon  stood  on  the  pinnacle  of 
his  power,  which,  if  possible,  was  still  more  consoli- 
dated by  the  young  empress  giving  birth  to  a  prince, 
March  SO,  1811,  to  whom,  even  before  his  birth,  had 
been  given  the  title  of  king  of  Rome. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  new  differences  arose 
with  Russia  and  Sweden.  Sweden  was  easily  deprived 
of  its  German  provinces,  Jan.  87, 1812.  Prepaiations 
on  the  most  extensive  scale  were  soon  after  made 
in  France  against  Russia.  The  difference  between 
France  and  Russia,  it  is  generally  stated,  was  caused 
by  Nanoleon*s  annexing  the  territory  of  several  mem- 
bers or  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  to  France. 
Among  these  was  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  vriio  re- 
fused to  take  Erfurt,  with  the  territory  appertainhig 
to  it,  in  exchange  for  his  duchy,  and  preferred  to  re- 
tire to  the  court  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  his  near 
relation.  But,  in  hd,  the  chief  cause  of  the  war 
between  France  and  Russia  was,  that  Alexander 
woukl  not  adhere  so  strictly  to  the  contUiental  system 
as  he  had  promised  to  do  at  Erfurt  Napoleon  thought 
that  peace  could  not  be  obtained  but  by  carTyin|[Ui{8 
system  through.  He  had  made  too  many  sacnficrs 
already,  in  maintaining  it,  to  be  willing  to  give  it  up. 
Moreover,  he  saw  that  the  two  empires  would  neces- 
sarily come  to  war  as  soon  as  Russia  should  attempt 
to  execute  her  plans  upon  Consuintinople,  which 
western  Europe  could  not  permit  Napoleon  was 
then  at  the  head  of  such  a  force  as  he  asight  never 
again  be  able  to  command,  and  thought  it  a  great 
object  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  prq}ects  of  the 
Russian  colossus.  The  formidablenees  of  this  gigan- 
tic power  to  the  west  of  Europe,  and  the  neoessi^  of 
clipping  the  wings  of  its  ambition,  are  now  snflfeiently 
apparent  But  Napoleon  foresaw  not  the  bunifaig  of 
Moscow,  and  the  mat  impulse  given  thereby  to  the 
Russian  people.  The  winter,  whidi  set  in  several 
weeks  mriier  than  ustud,  did  the  rest.  The  battalions 
of  the  French  and  allied  armies  assembled  fai  Ocr. 
many  and  Poland.  The  Prusrian  fortresses  and  Dant- 
sic  were  still  occupied  by  the  Flrench.  Napoleon  left 
St  Cloud  May  9.  In  Dresden  he  collected  around 
him  the  German  kings  and  princes,  the  emperor  and 
empress  of  Austria.  June  24,  he  led  his  army  across 
the  Niemen.  Thus  began  the  war  with  Rusria.  He 
called  it  the  second  Polish  war.  (See  RmtMum-Ger- 
man  fVar  0/1818—15,  forming  a  division  of  the 
article  Ammi.) 

Napoleon's  genius,  however,  shone  amidst  his  re- 
verses, and  amases  even  amidst  the  horrors  of  the 
passage  of  the  Beresna  (November  S6  and  €7).  How 
striking  is  the  twenty-ninth  bulletin,  of  December  3 ! 
The  batUe  of  Leipsic,  on  the  lOth,  17th,  and  18th  of 
October,  disphyed  all  hb  talent,  but  iU  consequences 
were  most  disastrous  to  him.  All  his  energies  were 
called  into  action  in  the  series  of  conflicts  between 
the  Marne  and  Seine,  in  February  and  March,  1814. 
In  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  all  who  surrounded  him, 
he  refused  to  make  peace.  (See  Ckatilkm,  Comgre$s 
at,)  Several  of  his  ministers,  who  thnoght  his  rain 
oertabi,  considered  it  prudent  to  provide,  in  time,  for 
themselves,  especially  Tklleyrand.     They  assisted 
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the  enemy  on  their  way  to  Paris.  The  senate,  too, 
formerly  so  submissive,  rose  against  the  eniperor,  and 
the  insecarity  of  absolute  power  was  strikingly  de- 
monstrated.  Marmont,  at  last,  abandoned  his  master. 

April  11, 1814,  Napoleon  signed  the  act  of  abdica- 
tion, and  the  treaty,  which  left  him  the  island  of  Elba, 
with  sovereign  power,  the  title  of  emperor,  and  an 
income  of  2,000/XX)  Atmcs.  He  abdicated  with  the 
words,  <'  The  allied  powers  having  procUimed  that 
the  emperor  Napoleon  is  the  only  obstacle  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace  in  Europe,  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, faithful  to  his  principles,  declares  that  he  re- 
nounces, for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  thrones  of 
France  and  Italy,  because  there  is  no  personal  sacri- 
fice, even  that  of  his  life,  which  be  is  not  ready  to 
make,  for  the  welfare  of  Eranoe,  and  for  the  peace 
of  the  world." 

At  this  point  we  may  consider  the  history  of  the 
empire  as,  in  the  main,  closed,  and  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment The  tune  has  not  yet  arrived  when  Napoleon 
can  be  coolly  estimated.  It  must  be  left  to  future 
^fenerations  to  consider  calmly  his  whole  career,  un- 
disturbed by  personal  or  party  feeling,  and  unembar- 
rassed by  the  multitude  of  details  which  now  prevent 
the  true  bearing  of  his  measures  from  being  seen. 
The  opinions  now  entertiUned  respecting  him  may  be 
classed, we  think,  under  the  following  heads:  1. 
That  he  was  a  usurper.  This  charge  is  preferred  by 
two  very  different  parties ;  a.  by  the  adherents  of 
legitimacy,  who  think  his  noblest  course  would  have 
been  to  play  the  part  of  general  Monk.  b.  The 
charge  of  usurpation  is  also  made  by  some  republi- 
cans. We  have  already  observed  that,  up  to  the 
time  when  Napoleon  took  the  reins  of  sovemment, 
no  republic  can  be  said  to  have  existecT  in  France. 
We  need  then  only  ask,  whether  the  tendency  of 
Fiance  was  towards  a  republic,  and  whether  Napo- 
leon ouffht  to  have  lent  his  power  to  establish  it, 
provided  he  could  have  seen  the  possibility  of  its 
permanence.  The  forms  of  governments,  important 
as  they  are,  are  but  secondary  compared  to  the 
primary  elements  of  national  character  and  political 
condition,  and  are  always  dependent  on  the  latter. 
The  preservation  of  the  new  politico-social  relations 
was  first  to  be  attended  to.  If  a  republic  was 
incompatible  with  justice,  safety  of  person  and  pro- 
perty, internal  peace,  or  national  independence, 
the  former  ought  to  have  ffiven  way  to  the  lat- 
ter. We  believe  there  are  few  people  of  judg- 
ment, who,  at  present,  maintain  that,  at  that  pe- 
riod, a  republic  would  have  coimxxted  with  the  in- 
ternal and  external  relations  of  France.  As  there 
must  be  a  difiierenoe  in  the  habitations  of  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  materials  ^diich  they  possess  for  their 
construction^  so  governments  must  differ  with  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  governed.  Republics 
cannot  exist  without  republicanism,  and  repuolican- 
Ism  cannot  be  created  by  the  forms  of  a  constitution, 
but  springs,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  nature  of 
men's  relations  in  ordinary  life.  Those  forms  of  so- 
cial connexion  which  are  favourable  to  this  spirit,  it 
is,  of  course,  the  duty  of  every  lover  of  liberty  to 
promote.  2., There  are  some  who  admire  Napoleon, 
and  acknowledge  that  he  did  much  good  to  France, 
but  maintain  that  his  own  genius  and  success  led  him 
astray ;  that  by  degrees  he  deviated  from  the  princi- 
ple which  had  elevated  him,  and  afforded  the  only 
firui  basis  of  his  power ;  and  that  he  gradually  gave 
uray  to  principles  which  must  ruin  him ;  tliat,  more- 
over, he  laid  the  foundations  of  numerous  institutions 
which,  if  they  had  been  developed,  would  have 
brought  in  again  many  of  those  evils  which  the 
revolution  had  just  removed ;  and  that  he  omitted 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  those  institutions  which,  if 
divcluped,  would  have  produced  that  wide-spread 


political  and  social  activity,  on  wfiiefa  tnie  llbotjctt 
alone  rest;  but,  on  the  onitrary,  deprived Uie naiioB 
of  free  action,  and  orgamsed  the  wbob  body  poiiix 
less  in  a  civil  than  in  a  milHarr  mamwr ;  lu  Urit 
ambition,  so  natural  to  noble  and  elev^toob, 
overpowered  him.  S.  Lastly,  there  ar^  thOK  vfco 
insist  upon  Napoleon's  having  sincerely  widicd  far 
peace;  that  he  had  no  desire  for  renewing mr  if^ 
the  peace  of  LuneviUe  and  of  Amiens,  hot  thst  hp 
was  forced  to  war  by  the  unrelenting  atladuaf  tfcr 
aristocracy  of  Europe,  snppoited  ^  the  Bonfy  «' 
Britain,  vdiich  was  itself  ruled  by  its  ova  mtth 
cracy,  who  expected  that  Napoleon  woald  extant 
France,  and  exasperate  Europe,  bycontimmlcoDAkfik 
As  nis  repeated  ofkn  of  pesioewere  8piiiiied,lie«« 
unable,  they  say,  to  establish  in  France  imtittkisf  is 
accordance  with  free  principles,  which  he  aaonvly 
wished  to  establish,  and  which  he  most  lave  ben 
desirous  of  establishing  from  his  love  of  poBthoMB 
fiune,  and  from  his  knowledce  of  the  dnndrr  of  hs 
age,  in  which  authority  could  no  longer  be  nsintaiH^ 
merely  by  brute  foroe,  bnt  requirra  the  si^rpatof 
public  opinion.  They  sum  up  the  whole  liisUiT  «f  thr 
empire  in  these  fewwwds :  *  Napoleon  wis  firado 
war  by  the  British,  and  to  the  didatoRhip  hj  tk 
war."  Napoleon  used,  not  unfrequently,  to  Bf  toks 
confidants,  *^  If  a  general  peace  is  ever  ooorliM. 
then  only  shall  I  be  able  to  show  myself  sudin  I 
am,  and  become  the  moderator  of  Europe,  fma^ 
enabled,  by  her  high  dvilintion,  and  the  absnoe  d 
aristocracy,  to  uKx&ate  the  extreme  deondicf  tk 
two  principles  which  divide  the  wold,  bf  pbckc 
herself  between  them,  thus  preventing  a  fsnml 
conflagration,  of  which  none  of  us  couU  msoiabST 
expect  to  see  the  end,  or  guess  the  issue:  firlbt  1 
want  ten  yean'  peace,  and  tiie  British  otifudi; 
will  not  allow  it.''  We  quote  his  brodicr  JoKfh,  is 
one  to  whom  he  disclosed  himself  in  tiiis  «ir  i<^ 
peatedly.  The  btest  events  are  rndsncholT  cm* 
mentaries  in  fiivour  of  Napolean,  wfaedier «e^ 
do  not  approve  entirely  of  his  course,  ooosidprac 
what  the  internal  state  of  France,  as  well  ssaiatthr 
condition  of  Europe,  required. 

We  return  to  our  iNOgraphical  sketch.  Os  the 
island  of  Elba,  Napoleon  oocopied  hinsttf  ^ 
literature,  and  the  construction  of  public  woA»;  wj 
whilst  he  was  observing  the  discord  of  the  f»v^ 
powen  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  faHod  Ulr 
manifested  by  the-  Bourboiw  in  France,  the  cMt 
papera  of  Paris  represented  him  ta  aoad !  We  iir 
unable  to  state  what  caused  him  to  reton  fran  f31i 
precisely  at  the  time  when  he  did.  He  nAmM, 
February  26,  1815,  with  900  men,  aad  badri. 
March  1,  at  Cannes,  not  far  from  Fwjns,wteg  k 
had  landed  sixteen  yean  bi^ore,  on  hii  retm  fm 
Egypt ;vand  his  mardi  to  Paris  at  this  tise  m^ 
well  be  compared  to  his  fbraaer  joomey.  Os  ttr 
voyage,  he  had  vnritten  a  prodamation,  vhidi  «J 
forth  the  reasons  of  his  retnm,  and  of  which  he  ciBM 
manvcopiestobemade.  Without  enoowtrriaffi^ 
royal  troops,  he  advanced  rapidly.  Maitb  7ik,  be 
first  met  a  body  of  royal  troops,  oonnaaded  byUh^ 
doyere,  who  could  not  prevent  them  Iwa  js^ 
Napoleon's  guards.  The  same  eveotaig,  the  p^^^J^ 
Grenoble  were  opened  to  hfan.  Lyons  wtf  «tf^ 
on  the  evenmg  of  the  10th.  On  the  lath,  »^ 
Ney  went  over  to  him ;  and  March  80th  be  nwv* 
Paris,  whidi  Loteis  XVIII.  had  left  in  h^^-» 
event  which  plainly  showed,  that  the  gRit  ■Q'^ 
of  the  French  were  against  the  Bonrtwwi  -""v*' 
veral  distinguished  persons,  who  favl  ^^^^ 
unwilling  to  rally  round  Napolem,  nor  Jofaird  fm 
either  considering  his  return  indlqfieinbk  ^jSl 
the  return  of  the  Boufhom  as  the  cicate*  e^  *^*^ 
could  befall  Prance.     The  roywiits  lw« 
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libenls,  and  preached  the  cause  of  liberty  against  the 
tyiant!  The  monarcha  assembled  at  Vieima  declared 
Napoleoo  out  of  the  pale  of  national  law,  as  the 
Bourbons  had  already  gtven  oiden  to  hunt  him  down 
(fcvmrit  jm),  as  the  expression  was,  by  which  Napo- 
Imq  was  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  lowest 
crimiaal.  Wliiisi  he  was  exerting  himself  to  collect 
and  organiae  an  army,  he  cauMd  the  **  additional 
■d  "  to  be  added  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire. 
In  the  preambleof  this  <«  additional  act,"  which  is,  in 
srvcfnl  respects,  more  liberal  than  the  charter  of  the 
Bouibona  of  1814,  hededares  that  his  object  had  been 
to  establish  a  fiederatif  e  system  OTer  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  that  he  had,  on  this  account,  delayed  the 
develotMncDtof  individual  libertyin  Fhince;  but  that 
^  henoefivth  he  has  no  other  object  than  to  promote 
the  wel&re  of  fhmce  by  fi;iTing  security  to  liberty.** 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  (q.  v.)  defeated  all  his 
plans  and  hopes.  He  returned  to  Paris,  June  21, 
wtKre,  at  the  requisition  of  the  representatives,  he  ab- 
dicated, en  the  Sited ;  but  this  time  not  for  himself  and 
ha  heiii,  but  in  fiivoor  of  his  son,  Napoleon  II., 
which  nbdication,  of  course,  was  not  accepted  by  the 
allied  powcn,  who  had  not  ceased  to  acknowledge 
the  Boatboos  as  rulers  of  France,  though  they  were 
littk  disposed  to  make  any  mat  effort  to  support  the 
ekder  branch  of  this  line,  ITthe  French  should  prove 
unwilling  to  reoeive  them.  Napoleon  retired  to  Mal- 
DMlsan,  and,  after  some  days,  to  Rochefort,  where  he 
found  the  frigates,  destined  for  him,  ready,  but  the 
IwlxNircloseiy  blockaded  by  the  British.  Hewished 
to  embark  for  America.* 

July  8,  the  capital  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  and 
Napoleen  was  exposed  to  be  given  up  to  the  Bour- 
busn  by  FondiA  or  TalleyraiML  At  the  same  time, 
being  prevented  finom  sailing,  he  asked,  July  10,  the 
msnrtnnder  of  the  British  ship  Bellerophon,  which 
biy  off  the  poet  of  Rochefort,  what  lie  had  to  expect 
U'  he  daimcd  the  hospitality  of  the  British.  The 
Answer  was,  that  the  commands  of  the  admiral  should 
be  obtained,  On  the  14th,  Napoleon  sent  once  more 
tu  die  British  commander,  who  answered,  that  he  bad 
iKit  yet  received  orders,  but  that  he  was  authorised,  if 
Napoleon  would  embark  immediately  for  England, 
to  cany  him  thither,  and  to  show  him  every  respect 
due  to  his  rank.  Napoleon  accepted  the  ofier,  and, 
<ieyitching  general  Gourgaud  to  the  prince  regent, 
wiin  aletter,  comparing  his  own  iate  to  that  of  The- 
aatstodes,  he  went  on  board,  July  16;  and  the 
vestrl  immediately  mileiftDr  Torbay,  where  he  was 


p>n<tf  yMiahcd,  m  the  beat  UMwe 
a0^a«l  hfaa;   bat  th«  oodIm  ooald 
p«pM»  la  th«  boK  wmtaimng  them  Ik 


*  In  1915,  before  bii  depftitare  fimn  Pftria,  Napoleon  in* 
fcrB«4  htm  fancber  Joaeph,  that  there  waa,  among  aome 
pap«n  ia  m  boK  which  he  had  aent  him,  a  eopy  of  the  let- 
erra  which  the  dttferent  aorcreifna  had  written  to  him. 
Thta  copy  behad  ordered  to  be  made  by  way  of  nracaation, 
aa  the  eriginala  remained  in  the  archlTea.  Some  yeara 
kfttar,  daetor  O'M eara,  alter  hia  retnm  f^om  8t  Helenap  in- 

1  leaenh  that  Napoleon  wiahed  to  have  thia  correa. 

«...    .         *    "^   nanawertoallthecaliimnlea 

d  not  be  ftmnd-    The 

had  been  diatribated» 

(  n  variety  of  thinga,  in  other  boxea,  with  a  view  of 
mnrialim  ibem  firam  the  eyea  of  the  police ;  and  when 
fhcee  bexeo  reached  the  United  Statea  of  America,  the  copy 
«f  th«  eoneependence  waa  not  in  either  of  them.  It  mnat 
hmrm  been  loot,  in  the  conAiaion  of  peching  in  Pahii  It 
aajht  le  be  meationed,  too,  that,  abont  the  period  when 
O'lf  eeia'a  conHmnnicatioB  waa  received,  the  manaion  of 
Smefk  ia  America  waa  eonanmed  by  the  flamea.  The  ori- 
gfiaai  letaara  were  aeld,  fcr  ilaMSS,  in  London,  where  they 
had  beea  depeaiied  with  a  bookaeUer.  Thoae  who  aaaert 
that  Napoleon  pwt  thia  oorreapondence  Into  the  handa  of 
Jeae«h,  at  Rechefart,  are  under  a  miatake.  Joacph  received 
a(a<hia|frem  Mapeleott,  either  at  Rochefort  or  at  the  iale  of 
Aix.  fW  wtal  dlaappearanee  of  the  lettera  would  be  an 
inrvparahle  tea  to  hiaiory.  aa  they  are  the  key  to  that  per. 
tlea  er  Napelcoa'a  life  which  can  be  understood  only  by  an 
ac^aaiataBce  with  the  aecret  apriaga  of  diplomacy,  allowing 
«■  ^vhcrehe  aclad  ftv^y,  and  where  under  the  oonpulaioa 


informed,  on  the  part  of  the  British  goTemment,  that 
he  was  to  be  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  St  Helena. 
On  that  island  he  liyed  from  October  18,  1815,  to 
May  5, 1821,  at  Longwood,  reoelTiDg  from  the  British 
the  title  of  '*  general  Bonaparte,"  and  watched  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  allies,  as  a  European  pri- 
soner of  state.  Napoleon  was  voluntarily  accompa- 
nied by  general  BertiBiMf,  with  his  wife  and  child ; 
count  Mmitholon,  with  his  wife  and  child ;  count  Las 
Cases,  with  his  son,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  him  in 
1817 ;  general  Gourgaud,  who  returned  to  Europe  in 
1818 ;  and  by  severS  servants. 

Napoleon  at  St  Helena  maintained  his  character  in 
the  miseries  of  exile  as  in  the  palace  of  the  TuUeries. 
All  the  persons  who  served  him  at  St  Helena  treated 
him  as  emperor;  and  he  appreciated  and  returned 
their  fidelity  with  feelmgs  of  gratitude  and  friendship. 
The  governor  of  the  ishuKl,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
watched  him  with  unsparing  rigour ;  and  Napoleon 
could  not  at  all  times  help  firmn  betraymg  a  querulous 
resentment  at  what  he  considered  unnecessary  and 
demding  restrictions.  In  no  respect  would  he  con- 
ceoe  to  Uie  British  the  right  to  dispose  of  liis  person. 
When  his  physician,  O'Meara,  was  ordered  to  leave 
him,  by  the  British  irovemor,  he  remained  for  some 
months  without  medScal  aid :  the  prayers  of  his  at- 
tendants, and  the  daily  declining  state  of  his  health, 
could  not  induce  him  to  admit  S  a  physician  sent  by 
the  British  goveinor.  When  he  was  no  longer 
permitted  to  go  abroad  without  military  escort,  he 
never  left  his  habitation.  His  principal  employment 
was  the  composition  of  Ids  memoirs.  For  recreatio|i 
he  pbiyed  chess,  or  some  one  read  to  hnn,  chiefly  tra- 
gedies. In  the  confidential  circles,  he  spoke  of  his 
childhood  and  his  fiite  with  the  calmness  with  which  he 
would  have  spoken  of  the  history  of  antiquity.  He  en- 
tertained for  his  son  the  most  tender  ailection ;  of 
France  he  spoke  only  with  respect  and  love.  His  sick- 
ness first  assumed  a  dangerous  character  in  the  last 
six  weeks  of  his  life.  According  to  the  British  physi- 
cians, who  opened  his  body  In  i&  presence  of  the  phy- 
sician Antommarchi,  sent  to  Napoleon  firom  Itsly,  it 
was  occasioned  by  a  cancer  of  toe  stomach.  Napo- 
leon was  aware  that  his  death  was  approaching,  and 
spoke  of  it  finequently  and  with  componire.  When  he 
heard  from  the  physician  that  he  had  but  forty-eight 
houn  to  live,  he  asked  general  Bertnnd  to  assist  him 
In  making  his  will,  which  occupied  them  both  about 
fifteen  hours.  His  hist  dispositions  contain  several 
proofs  of  gratitude  and  kindness.  At  the  hour  of  his 
death,  no  change  was  visible  In  his  countenance.  He 
expired— on  the  field-bed  which  he  had  used  at  Aus- 
teriits— with  calmness,  in  the  arms  of  his  &ithful 
iiriends,  Bertrand  and  Montholon,  at  Longwood,  May 
5,  1821,  about  six  o*clock  in  the  evening,  aged  fifty- 
one  years  and  nine  months.  May  9,  he  was  buried 
in  a  valley  of  his  own  selection,  with  the  military 
honoun  of  a  general  The  voluntary  companions  « 
his  exile,  general  Bertnnd  and  Montholon,  with  their 
families,  leturaed,  by  way  of  England  to  France  and 
Paris,  with  the  permission  of  the  French  government, 
October,  iS2l. 

Napoleon's  figure  was  shorL  He  measured  bat 
five  feet  six  inches.  His  head  was  rather  large. 
In  comparison  to  his  body,  and  covered  with  chest- 
nut-cdoored  hair.  His  broad  and  elevated  fore, 
head  mdicated  a  firm  wilL  His  eyes  were  light  blue, 
and  susceptible  of  great  variety  of  expression.  The 
eye-lashes  were  lighter  than  the  eyebrows,  which 
were  of  the  colour  olliis  hair.  His  nosewas  fine,  his 
mouth  agreeably  formed,  and  capable  of  very  various 
expression.  Hischinvras  rounded,  and  his  cheek  ap- 
proaching to  square.  Hboomplexkm  was  gkar  olive; 
otherwise,  in^nenil,  colouriess.  His  neck  was 
short;  his  shoulden  broad.    His  hands  wrrv  small 
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and  white.  His  feet  also  were  small  i  but  this  parti- 
cular was  less  observable,  as  be  was  averse  to  tight 
shoes.  Before  he  became  fiit,  his  figure  was,  on  the 
whole,  well  proportioned.  When  past  thirty,  he  be- 
^an  to  be  corpmcBt,  which  he  disliked  ;  before  that 
tune,  he  was  kan.  Extreme  cleanliness  was  natural 
to  hhn :  be  was  very  fond  of  the  warm  bath,  and  not 
'  aaftequeiitly  remained  a  whole  hour  in  it.  In  eating 
and  drinking,  he  was  extremely  moderate,  never  hav- 
ing been  known  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  temperance. 
His  sleep  was  in  proportion  to  his  labours ;  but  in 
this,  too,  he  was  moderate.  His  &ce,  like  that  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  was  of  such  a  chaiacter,  as  to  be 
recognized,  however  rudely  or  slightly  drawn. 

The  distinguishing  chanetofitfcs  of  Napoleon 
were  decision,  self-rrSaaoe,  energy,  and  promptitude 
of  action— all  soldierly  (jualities,  but  mixed  up  in  him 
with  a  clcamew  of  discernment,  and  a  fiicility  of  cal- 
culating' and  combining  physical  results,  which  form 
at  oace  the  incentive  and  mainspring  of  prosperous 
enterprise.  As  a  soldier,  indeed,  he  exhibited  the 
highest  order  of  genius — that  of  invention.  He  con- 
ceived a  new  mode  of  warfare,  founded  on  a  scientific 
and  rapid  movement  of  vast  masses;  which,  until 
practised  and  undeistood  l^  his  opponents,  rendered 
him  almost  necessarily  victorious.  He,  in  fact,  alto- 
gether changed  the  modem  art  of  war ;  and  he  long 
profited  by  the  priority  of  discovery.  Looking  at  the 
moral  complexion  of  his  intellectuality,  it  is  evident 
that  the  common  selfishness  of  ambition  actuated  him ; 
and  that,  like  most  fortunate  soldiers,  the  glory  atten- 
dant upon  domination  and  mastery,  daisied  him  more 
than  the  nobler  species,  whicb  gives  such  a  fine 
lustre  to  the  names  of  Washington  and  Bolivar.  This 
is  not  the  less  true,  because  his  ambition  was  compar- 
atively enlightened,  and  that  he  sought  the  improve- 
ment of  society  by  much  salutary  reform  in  every  direc- 
tion, which  militated  not  against  his  own  ascendancy. 
His  abolition  of  monkery  and  fanaticism,  wherever 
he  could  reach  them ;  his  removal  of  all  the  rem- 
nants of  feudal  servitude ;  and  his  completion  of  an 
adequate  and  estimable  code  of  laws,  regulative  of 
justice  between  man  and  man,  are  all  compatible 
with  the  most  selfish  ambition,  such  improvements 
being  the  interest  of  every  order  of  rulers,  if  the  blind- 
ness of  despotism  could  be  made  to  think  so.  All 
this  good  was  not  only  consistent  with  the  devouring 
ambition  of  Napoleon,  but  materially  aided  it.  He 
modelled  himself  upon  ancient  heroism;  but  it  was 
that  of  the  Alexanaer  and  Caesar  class,  in  preference 
to  the  purer  models  of  Grecian  and  Roman  patriotism 
and  disinterestedness,  which  indeed  would  have 
encountered  a  very  uncongenial  soil  in  modem 
FrBDoe.  Heroes  of  this  description  always  place  the 
essence  of  government  in  a  single  will,  and  that  their 
own.  Their  sulgects  will  be  allowed  to  improve, 
but  never  to  become  independent,  or  to  acquire 
any  foundation  for  their  prosperity  which  will  release 
them  from  leading-strines,  and  enisle  them  to  proceed 
flJone  on  the  strength  of  free  and  vigorous  institutions. 
The  conversations  of  Bonaparte,  as  related  by  Mr 
O^M^ara,  Count  Las  Casas,  and  others,  develope 
grand  views  and  striking  intentions,  but  they  all 
partake  of  the  foregcrins  characteristics ;  as,  Witness 
his  intended  institution  tor  the  ffenerai  education  of 
t|ie  ofbpring  of  the  princes  of  Europe.  Neither  did 
the  nature  of  tiis  genius  and  acquirements  enable  him 
to  perceive  the  intimate  connexion  between  genuine 
national  prosperity,  and  a  due  understanding  and 
administration  of  the  principles  which  regulate  com- 
mercial intercourse,  and  the  domestic  souroes  of 
social  well-being.  His  ignorance  on  these  heads, 
speakinr  of  the  Berlin  decrees,  may  be  even  said  to 
Inve  lea  to  his  rain.  In  other  respects,  too,  the  di- 
rectness and  strength  of  his  genius  is  more  apparent 


than  his  power  of  philosophical  appreciatiaB  snd  in- 
duction. It  is  dear,  that  he  partook  of  the  smsi- 
tion  which  so  frequently  haunts  the  minds  «  tb«t 
who  encounter  the  extremes  of  good  or  fasd  fvtBiie, 
—that  of  fatality  or  destiny ;  asid  oo  the  stRBstk  «f 
this  vain  self-delusion  be  shut  his  eyes  to  tCe  ex- 
treme danger  or  presumption  of  an  etnoal  vsiiike 
game  of  double  or  quits.  To  the  mme  wfik  prtfrn- 
session,  is  also  to  be  traced  his  cufawve  eandraee 
in  the  elements  of  fire,  and  caielessDess  of  nonl,  as 
opposed  to  physical  resistanoe^which  goMiiiy, 
however,  in  the  sequel,  are  typified  by  the  pro|;Ra 
of  the  luire  and  the  tortoise,  as  he  lived  to  pimr. 
This  is  also  a  soldierly  failing.  Rcgankd  in  a  dor 
femiliar  point  of  view,  he  appears  to  great  adrsotige. 
In  a  country  like  France,  he  had  the  good  taste  to 
discountenance  its  fashionable  proiigacj,  snd  iiis 
court  was  the  most  moral  in  Einope.  He  lovrd  sad 
encouraged  talent  of  every  kind,  and  vas  a  ml 
liberal  and  enlightened  patron  of  the  arts  and  neatm. 
At  the  same  time,  careless  as  be  was  of  hanaa  ^ 
in  the  field,  and  on  military  emergencies,  be  exhi- 
bited none  of  the  fretful  cruelty  and  apprehcasaa  of 
timid  despotism.  On  the  whole,  of  his  own  dan  <f 
great  men,  be  is  doubtless  the  first  on  modetnnmd; 
and  with  a  due  condemnation  of  his  aggieaave  vir. 
fiire,  and  lavish  waste  of  human  life,  &  any  he  9d 
to  have  indirectly  effected  mocfa  good,  as  «fU  u 
evil,  hi  Europe.  The  time  is  past,  rnc  ettber  ddks. 
lously  bUickening  his  character  in  the  pive  hbpm 
of  national  animosity;  or,  daisied  by  bis  extnndnf; 
talents  and  a  hatred  to  much  which  he  oiertfcrew- 
and  still  more  to  much  that  his  overthrov  oaj  n- 
store— to  regard  him  as  an  unequivocally  gicst  tm. 
and  a  benefactor  to  his  species. 

The  following  chronological  table  of  the  evtiti  *i 
Napoleon's  life  and  reign  will,  perhaps,  be  acKfttUt 
to  our  readers:— 


1700. 
1770. 


Bom  ftt  Ajaodo,  Aag.  15. 


Sent  to  the  militory  mImmI  at  Bneaso. 
1784.  Selected  to  oomplete  hi*  edncataon  aX  fbt 

■chool  in  Pariii. 
1786.  Commifldoned  mm  aeoond  Hcttteoant  9t  attOkn.*' 

the  aame  year  pniaBoced  to  a  I 
1703.  While  on  a  fnrlooc^  in  Corsica,  < 

lion  againat  Ajaccio. 
1703.  Obliged  to  leave  Corsica,  on  aocoaatofhiaarva^^ 

to  the  designa  of  Paoli.    Pnaoted,  J«It»  t*  ■  f*r 


1705. 


Uincy.  Commandant  M  aitillerT  at  the  aief»  ^J^ 
Ion.  Dec  10,  appointed  brifadicr-geBCfalaranakn 
in  Italy.  ^ 

13  r^iMMNiaJre  (Oct  flfPMaala  the  attack  af  At  ac 
tiona  on  the  conTontion.  Apnoiated  oaamaa4arJ» 
chief  of  the  army  of  tiie  Interior.  ^,  . 

Appointed  eonunander.in.dbier  of  the  amy  tf  w. 
Feb.  83.  Married.  March  9.  Battie  of  M«tcMt». 
Anril  U  ;  of  MiUesimo,  14  ;  of  Mondovi,  tl ;  af  I*'*. 
Mays.  Peaoe  with  Sardinia.  Battle  af  Ca«(lM*. 
Aug.  5  ;  of  Roreredo,  Sepc  4 ;  ef  Baaaaa,*;  if  ii^ 
cola,  Nov.  15—17.  ^        , 

Battle  of  RiToli.  Jan.  14 ;  of  Faverita.  If.  Feaorf 
Tolentino  with  the  pope,  Feb.  19.  Vktarrofw  «■ 
archdoke  ChaHea,  on  the  TagHamcoia,  Mai<^  U 
Capture  of  Gradiaca,  19 ;  of  Taiesto.  11.  „^?>«"^ 
rieaofLeoben,  AprillS.  OpaipatianofVaaice.il*? 
IB.  Formation  ofthe  Ugnrian repoMic. «•  rf«» 
mation  of  the  Cifalplne  repohlie,  Jfaly  S.  Faacc  « 
Campo-Formio,  Oct.  17,  with  Anelria. 
Bonaparte  aaila  for  Egypt  from  Teata.  May  1^ 
Battled  the  Pyramida.  July  %l ;  af  the  ^^^^Hj- 

1799.  Capture  of  JaJfa,  March  IS.  Swge  ^  Aas  »**; 
Mayas.  BatUeof Ahoakir,Jnl7«.^Boei«g^ 
from  Egypt.  Aug.  17.  Rerohition  of  ISA  a«*^ 
Not.  9.    Bonaparte  naafted  ftrat  eanaal,  Pyc». 

1800.  Conetitation  of  the  year  Till..  Pebi  7.  ▼"•^^ 
Montebello,  Jane  9.  and  Marengo,  U,  t^<  >y,f 
neral  Bonaparte.  Arwiatice  wi^  Asrtiia.  »mm' 
tion  of  the  commiaBion  for  drawing  ap  a  i—  -*• 

'     iarOct.9,  < 


1706. 


Aug.  IS.    Conapiracy  of  Arena, 


IROl. 


Explosion  of  die  inlinBal  machine,  Dae.  S4. 
Peace  of  LnnerlDe, Feb. 9. with  Aeajna ipaaw «* 
Spain,  Man*  l;  with  Naplea,!^    Cmm^^ 
tifto  pope,  July  15.    Peace  with  »»T«^  *2' •!: 
withn?5tugal.  Sept.  ».  Pi«UM»triaaaf  faam  ei* 
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ICM. 


liM. 
IMS. 


Oct.  I.  Pmm  with  RuMiti  8 ;  with  T«r. 
\my,  9  i  with  Algiers,  Dec.  17. 
Bonepeite  mined  vmldent  of  the  Italian  republic, 
Jan.  M.  Peace  o#  AmieBa,  March  Iff.  Proclamation 
9t  aaiaeeCy  to  emafranta.  The  term  of  Bonaparte'* 
conaolahip  prolonfed  ten  yean,  May  1.  Creation  of 
the  legMm  of  honoar*  10.  Bonaparte  declared  conral 
tar  life.  Aug.  S. 

GreaCioB  of  tenatorahipe,  Jan.  4.  New  organisation 
of  the  inetitatB.  Afloamea  the  title  of  grand  mediator 
of  the  UelTetic  repablic  Sale  of  Louiaiana  to  the 
Tnlted  Stotea,  April  90.  Renewal  of  hoatilitiea  with 
Bngland.  May  M. 

Aneat  of  Pichegra.  Feb.  18.  Death  of  the  dohe 
d'EngUen,  Mardi  tl.  The  aenate  oonfera  on  Napo- 
leen  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  French,  May  18. 
The  empeiei  aoeepta  the  crown  of  Italy,  March  18. 
Tranty  ef  Preaborg,  between  England  and  Rnaaia, 
April  11.  Aoatria  jeina  the  coaliODn,  Aog.  0.  Battle 
eTElchingen,  Oct.  14;  of  Trafalgar,  11 ;  of  Ansterlits, 
Decl.    Peace  of  Preaborg,  between  France  and 


.  Fermntion  of  tbm  kingdoma  of  BaTarin  and  Wnrtem- 
berg*,  Jan.  I.  Joaeph  Bonaparte  praclalmed  king  of 
the  two  Sidliea,  lUnh  30.  Pmaaia  ia  allowed  to 
eoeepy  Hanover.  Loab  Bonaparte  proclaimed  king 
ef  Holland.  Joae  0.  Napoleon  dedand  protector  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  July  11.  Ruptnrc 
with  Pniaaia,  Oct  0.  Battle  of  Jena,  14.  Captora 
ef  Berlin,  19.  Occupation  of  Hanover.  Captnre  of 
Peeen,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Waraaw,  Thorn,  Ac,  Oct. 
to  to  Dec  0.  Berlin  decree  declarna  the  Britiah  ialce 
in  a  stale  of  bloekade,  Not.  11. 
Battle  oC  ByUn,  Feb.  0 ;  of  Frif^land,  Jone   14. 


Penoe  of  Tlbit,  with  Roada  and  Pmaia,  July  7. 
BrcctioB  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  Aug.  8.  The 
Britiah  bombard  Copenhagen.     Alliance  between 


France  and  Denmark.  Treaty  between  France  and 
Spain.  Rnaaia  breaks  off  au  communication  with 
Britain,  Oct.  81.  Treaty  between  Holland  and 
France.  Britiah  order  in  council  of  Korember  11, 
in  retaliatioa  for  the  Berlin  decree.  Captnrc  of  Ue* 
ben  by  Jnnot.  Prussia  Interdicts  all  intercourse  with 
BrUnin,  Dec  1.  Jerome  Bonaparte  placed  en  the 
tkiene  ef  Westphalia.  Milan  decree,  Dec  17. 
Fronch  troops  ocen|»y  Rome,  Feb.  1 ;  overrun  Spain. 
^-  -'"k  of  majorats  and  hereditarT.tltlee  of  pnnee, 
nt,  baron,  and  dieralier, March  II.  Treaty 
•f  Bayenne,  May  6.  -  Joseph.  Bonaparte  prodiimed 
king  el  Spain,  June  0.  The  French  troops  evacuate 
Povtnpl*  Aug.  30.  The  Britiah  enter  Spain,  Oct. 
to.  War  of  tbm  peninsula.  Napoleon  arrives  In 
Bpyn.Nov.4.  Captnrc  oTMadriil,  Dec  4. 
Cavcm  of  Sarapssa,  Feb.  11 ;  of  Oporto,  March  10. 


flkll. 


Aastrin  rrnews  hostilities,  April  0.  Napoleon  leaves 
Paris,  IS.  Battle  of  Eekmuhl,  11.  Napoleon  entera 
Vienna,  May  IS.  Battle  of  Baalinfen.  10— n.  Na. 
potesn  eiiommanhsted.  Battle  of  Wagram,  July  5. 
Peaoe  of  Vienna  with  Austria,  Oct  14.  Battle  of 
Talaven,  July  18.  Divorce  of  Joaephlae,  Dec.  10. 
Sweden  aeoedes  to  the  contittenul  system,  Jan.  0. 
Mayftege  of  Napoleon  with  Maria  Louisa,  March  11. 
Uelltnd  tneorporatod  with  France.  Captnrc  of  Ola. 
dad  Rodrigo.  Battle  gC  Bnsaco.  Institution  of  the 
offrMf  el  courts.  ^ 

Capterc  of  Oporto  and  Olivensa,  Jan.  11 ;  and  Bada- 
tee,  March  10,  by  the  French.  Birth  of  the  king  of 
Reeae,  Hareh  10.    Battle  of  Fuentes  do  OnoroTMay 


4«4:  of  Saguntnm jOct. 

Hit,   CapturcofOii  .  . -,      . 

ef  Bad^oe,  April  7.    Battle  of  Tarragona,  June  11. 


Oindad  Rodrigo,  by  Wellington,  Jan.  10 ; 


Trcniy  between  Prussia  and  France,  Feb.  14;  of 
alliance,  between  France  and  Austria,  March  14; 
becween  Rnsaia  and  Sweden,  14,  to  which  Britain 
aeoedes.  May  S.  Declaration  of  war  against  Rnaaia, 
inne  tt.  Battle  of  Smolenak,  Aue.  10 ;  of  Moskwa, 
Sept.  7.  Captnrc  of  Moscow,  14.  Evacuation  of  Moa. 
eew,  Oct.  IS.  Conspiracy  of  Mallet.  The  twenty, 
ninth  bulletin  announces  the  disasten  of  the  grand 
arasy,  Dec.  S.  Napoleon  quits  the  army,  5 
The  Frcncih  araay  arrives  at  Berlin,  Jan.  11.  Al- 
veen  Russia  and  Prussia,  March  1.  Cap. 
i  of  Dresden  by  the  Russians,  11.  Napoleon  de- 
war  against  Pruaia ;  Joins  the  army  in  Ger- 
,  , ,  Aprit  Battle  of  Lutaen,  May  1 ;  of  Bautaen, 
;  of  Vjooria,  June  11.  Austria  Joins  the  coalition 
mnee,  Aug.  11.  Battle  of  Dresden,  18. 
Treaty  of  TepUts,  Sept.  0.  Toe  British  pass  die 
Bidassna,  Oct  S.  Napoleon  arrivee  at  St  Cloud, 
Nnv.  IS.  Passage  of  the  Rhine  .by  the  Prussians, 
Dec  81. 

Wnpeleen  dvee  his  head  qnarfcero  at  Chalons,  Jan.  M. 
Bnolesaf  Brienne,  18.  of  Champ.  Aubert,  Feb.  10,  of 
MentosiraU.  II,  of  Vauchamp,  14,  of  Naugin,  17,  of 


Mentereau,  10,  gained  by  Napoleon.    Napoleon' re- 
tiree to  Fontalnebleau,  Much  90.    Capitulation  of 


np, 
Nat 


1811. 


Icon  to  have  forfeited  the  throne,  April  2.  Abdlca- 
tion  of  Napoleon,  1|.  His  departure  for  Elba,  10. 
Entrance  of  Louis  XVIII.  into  Paris,  May  S. 
Napoleon  lands  near  Cannes,  March  1 ;  arrives  at 
Paris,  18.  Coalition  of  the  four  great  powen  against 
Francs,  13.  Battle  of  Waterloo,  June  18.  Abdica^ 
tion  of  Napoleon,  11 ;  embarks  on  board  of  the  Bel* 
lercphon,  July  lO ;  declared  by  the  allies  to  be  their 

er ;  arrives  in  St  He~ 

of  Napoleon,  May  5. 


prisoner;  arrives  in  St  Helena,  Oct.  13. 
Death  of' 


Pa«fe,Sl.   The 


dedaros  Napo- 


BoNApABTB,  Napoleon  Francis  Joseph  Charles;  the 
son  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  was  boni  on  the 
20th  March,  1811.  Even  previously  to  his  birth,  he 
was  designated  as  king  of  Rome;  and  a  few  days 
after  his  baptisn,  he  received  the  homage  of  the 
diflerent  authorities,  whom  the  countess  of  Montes- 

5uieu,  as  governess  of  Fhinoe,  answered  in  his  name. 
Lfter  the  mil  of  Napoleon,  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  his  grandfiUher,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  who 
at  first  destined  him  for  the  church,  but  afterwaids 

fave  him  a  military  education.  By  letters  patent  of 
uly  22 1  1818,  he  was  created  duke  of  Reichstadt 
(Reichsladt  is  a  lordship  of  Bohemia).  He  died  of 
consumption,  on  the  22Dd  July,  1832.  After  his 
death,  one  of  the  ministeit  of  the  dethroned  Charles 
X.  of  France  (M.  de  Montbel),  who  was  driven  ta 
Vienna  for  shelter,  published  a  work,  entitled  Le 
Due  de  Reieketadi,  in  which  we  are  let  into  the  de- 
tails of  his  short  career,  and  made  acauainted  wicli 
his  private  character.  From  this  work  it  appean , 
that  the  young  Napoleon  had  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
pasBkn  of  youth  in  extreme  force,  altcmaUng  with  a 
distmst,  a  caution,  and  a  rapidity  in  fiuhoming  the 
character  and  appreciating  the  talents  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  was  necessarily  brought  into  contact, 
vrbkh  are  the  usual  Qualities  of  age.  His  intellect 
chiefly  exhibited  itseli  in  mastering  the  history  of  his 
fiuher  in  all  its  volominousness,  in  the  soundness  and 
acuteness  of  his  criticism  on  the  several  authon  he 
had  read,  and  hi  the  facility  with  which  he  acquired 
the  theory  of  war,  and  all  the  studies  which  conduoe 
to  it  Fkom  the  earliest  age  he  took  the  deepest  m- 
terest  hi  every  thing  that  partook  of  military  move- 
ment. It  was  not,  however,  thought  safe  to  intrust 
hhn  abroad  till  he  was  nearly  grown  up ;  he  felt  that 
his  entrance  into  a  regiment  was  h&  first  step  to 
emancipation,  as  he  caltod  it,  and  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  practical  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  chief  oflioer 
with  an  ardour  which  quickly  devoured  the  body 
that  had  been  frittered  away  by  the  silent  struggles  ca 
solitude.  The  example  of  prince  Eugene  was  set  before 
him  by  the  Austrian  court,  as  the  one  they  would  most 
desire  him  to  follow.  Eugene  was  neither  hnperial 
nor  alien,  and  yet  one  of  Uieir  most  valuable  gene- 
rals, and  in  no  way  a  dangerous  sul^iect,  while  he 
gained  glory  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious  of 
men.  These  calculatioos  would  probably  have  an- 
swered, had  not  the  natural  been  a  more  complex 
machine  than  the  political,  and  as  such  even  beyond 
the  ingenious  msinagement  of  M.  de  Mettcmich. 
The  youth  was  hi  a  moral  prison,  and  his  soul  pined. 
It  was  deemed  necesary  that  he  should  be  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  agitators  and  adven- 
turers of  Fhuice.  To  effect  this  object,  he  was  Icept 
in  utter  solitude ;  surrounded  oertaUily  by  attendants 
and  instructors,  but  stall,  in  a  social  sense,  buried  hi 
utter  solitude.  His  oidere  were  obeyed,  his  even 
wish  antidpaCed ;  he  had  his  books,  his  horses,  aiia 
his  equipages  for  promenade  or  the  chase ;  but  for 
all  that  the  soul  or  the  heart  holds  dear,  he  was,  with 
slight  exoeptioos,  a  solitary  prisoner.  This  might  be 
practicable  to  some,  extent  with  an  Austrian  arch- 
duke; but  with  a  child  in  whose  veins  Che  quick 
blood  of  the  Conican  conqueror  fiowed,  it  was  a  ^- 
des  of  Ibigering  moral  torture.  To  outward  apow- 
anoe,  he  was  like  Rassehtf  hi  the  Happy  Valley; 
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knit,  like  him,  he  was  wearying  for  all  that  was  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  mountains  that  separated  him 
from  his  fellow  men :  in  the  one  case,  these  moun- 
tains were  physical  obstacles;  in  the  other,  moral 
ones.  The  spirit  chafed  against  the  prison  bars :  the 
victim,  bruised  and  care-worn,  refused  its  fcKxl,  lost 
its  substance,  grew  emaciated,  and  died.  The  mind 
all  the  while  was  developed,  and  grew  apace,  while 
the  body  became  debilitated,  nay,  aged :  the  truth 
being,  that  intellectual  food  mar  always  be  found  in 
prison,  but  moral  and  social  isolation  prey  upon  the 
physical  state ;  the  creature  grows  up  a  sapless  weed, 
witli  the  suspicions  and  distnist  of  long  experience, 
and  the  reflexion  and  calm  profundity  of  thought  pe- 
culiar to  unclouded  age.  After  his  death,  young 
Napoleon  presented  in  his  body  the  same  anomaly  he 
haa  done  in  his  lifetime :  his  fnune  had  all  the  slen- 
demess  and  fragility  of  infimcy  stretohed  into  unna- 
tural length,  while  his  vital  oigans  bore  the  schirrous 
and  flaccid  appearance  of  extreme  old  age:  there 
was  no  part  healthy  or  natural  but  the  brain,  which  was 
wonderfully  fine,  with  the  exception,  that  it  was  more 
compact,  and  of  firmer  substance  than  is  usually  found. 

No  story  was  ever  replete  with  more  painful  in- 
terest than  the  account  of  the  obstmate  struggle 
which  this  unhappy  youth  kept  up  against  physical 
decay;  he  never  complained,  never  even  >vould 
admit  that  he  was  ill ;  finding  his  voice  fiiU  him  in 
manoDUvring  his  corps,  he  would,  after  the  exertion 
of  a  review,  go  and  hide  his  weakness,  flEdnting  and 
sinking  upon  some  secret  sofii.  At  length,  however, 
on  the  representation  of  a  physician,  whom  he  never 
would  consult,  he  was  sent  to  Schonbrunn,  where  he 
died.  He  had,  however,  nearly  rallied,  and  if  the 
disease  had  not  advanced  to  the  extent  of  produdng 
severe  oiganic  change,  would  perhaps  have  reoovenra 
by  a  proposed  tour  to  Naples,  and  other  parts  of 
Italy.  The  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  moral  prisoner 
was  electric,  and  to  his  dying  hour,  this  journey  was 
his  chief  hope  and  prospect  in  the  world. 

Before  he  came  into  Austrian  hands,  no  regular 
attempt  had  been  made  to  educate  him ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  nearly  five  years  of  such  a  preg- 
nant existence  as  his,  were  leit  without  numerous 
and  deep  impressions.  His  was  far  from  a  commu- 
nicative di^osition,  and  consequently,  he  did  not, 
like  some  children,  talk  himself  out  of  his  recollec- 
tions. They  sank  in  the  mind  of  the  forlorn  boy, 
and  if  ever  they  were  peimitted  to  see  the  light,  it 
was  in  some  little  moment  of  excitement.  One  day, 
when  he  was  phying  with  the  imoerial  fiunily,  one 
of  the  ardidukes  showed  him  a  litUe  medal  of  silver, 
of  which  numbers  had  been  struck  in  honour  of  his 
birth,  and  were  distributed  to  the  people  after  the 
ceremony  of  jiis  baptism :  his  bust  was  upon  it.  He 
was  asked,  do  you  know  who  this  represents?  <<C'est 
moi,"  answered  he,  without  hesitation,  "  quand  j'itais 
roi  de  Rome.**  fMe— idien  I  was  king  of  Rome.) 
Ideas  of  his  own  fonner  consequence,  aM  the  greats 
ness  of  his  &ther,  says  his  eariy  tutor,  M.  Foresti, 
were  constantly  present  to  his  mind.  Other  impres- 
sions were  not  less  deep ;  he  had  a  love  of  truth 
which  made  him  utteriy  intolerant  even  of  fiible,  and 
probably  contributed  to  his  subsequent  distaste  for 
poetry.  The  word  vrai  (truth)  he  used  to  pronounce, 
when  a  perfect  child,  witb  a  solemnity  and  a  move- 
ment of  the  hand,  which  showed  that  it  had  to  him 
all  the  sacred  character  of  an  asseveration.  And  yet, 
child  as  he  was,  he  had  that  force  of  character,  or 
rather  that  sensitiveness  mixed  with  vigour,  that,  on 
being  ridiculed  unintentionally  for  its  use,  he  never 
again  repeated  the  word. 

The  fint  instruction  attempted  to  be  communicated 
to  him  was  a  knowledge  of  the  Geman  language. 
To  this  he  opposed  a  most  determined  resistance : 


not  one  word  of  Gennan  would  he  pnaoanoe,  ul 
even  resisted  the  endeavouni  to  teach  bin  at  an  in- 
sult and  an  injury;  for  his  age  he  kept  «p  this  mo. 
luUon  a  lonflf  time ;  when  it  was  ociiM|aend  bf  thr 
mildness  ana  persuasion  of  hb  teacfaeti,  he  kancd 
the  language  with  a  prodicioos  frdlity,  and  mm 
spoke  it  in  the  imperial  family  like  one  of  thcBselvfK 
Not  only  the  nwidity  with  which  he  aofoiied  this 
difficult  tongue,  but  even  his  mistakes  am  misooa. 
oeptions  imScated  a  superior  ix^;ioaI  faoaltf,  (or  tfacy 
were  generally  founded  on  fonded  aaalo^;ies,  lad 
little  ^jmological  observations.  M.  FoRtti,  vhnr 
duty  it  was  to  teach  him  to  read,  found  the  diflcikf 
insurmountable,  until  be  introduced  a  rival  aad » 
fellow  pupil  Tbesonof  oneofthe  valdsdeckaar 
bre  of  the  empress  was  proctned,  and  io  ooanaDj 
with  him  the  young  Napoleon  qiuckly  devoured  In* 
task.  Such  was  the  being  destined  to  be  teDagkt^ 
in  nearly  a  perfect  state  ol  isolatian. 

As*he  lay  on  his  bier,  his  retemblanoe  to  his  b- 
ther,  that  resemblance  so  striking  in  the  cndlf,  br> 
came  once  more  remarkable.  It  night  have  bmi 
detected  in  life,  but  the  flowhig  bimd  bar  of  hit 
Austrian  mother,  and  his  tall  form,  woald  aitnUy 
mask  the  resembUnce.  His  maimer  was  gnecfci 
and  elegant— the  expressioD  of  his  coiuitiWBnr 
somewhat  sad ;  he  was  reserved  till  he  haotd  br 
had  found  a  friend,  when  he  became  oonUntid, 
communicative,  and  even  enthusiastic.  He  tfpan 
to  have  been  universally  beloved :  no  one  cu  mni- 
lect  an  ofienoe— much  less  an  injury ;  he  was  fell  of 
kindness  and  ooosideratioii  for  every  one  afaoot  boL 
But  one  passion  appears  to  have  been  devek|Kd- 
tbat  of  military  ambitiaa.  The  present  with  In  «» 
but  a  preparation;  in  fisct,  he  lived  inafiitare,v)LQ 
for  him  was  never  to  airive. 

Looking  at  the  interests  of  Eorope  (ays  tte  Fo- 
reign  Quarterly  Review,  to  wiiicfa  we  are  iodrM 
for  most  of  this  article),  it  is  imposnUe  to  irpfi  iii 
death;  looking  at  himself,  it  is  bnposnbleoAV 
feel  a  great  interest  in  his  life;  had,  ia  tntfk,  ks 
various  qualities  and  dispositions  been  man  parail; 
known  dfurinc  his  youth,  it  is  very  probable,  tlai  lU 
popular  feelmg  of  France  would  nave  wanMt^ 
sympathised  in  his  fiite.  He  was  never  itprM 
otherwise  than  BsleJUsde  rhommty  and  as  sodi  1^ 
him  rest— «  hist  victim  to  the  turbulent  aabitiai  d 
his  own  father. 

BoNAVSNTURA,  J(^n  of  FidansB,  one  of  tte  aoa 
renowned  scholastic  philoaophers,  was  bon  ia  It;i, 
in  Tuscany ;  became,  in  \tA%  a  Frandscaa  Bank : « 
1255,  teacher  of  theology  at  Paris,  wfaoe  he  M 
studied ;  in  U56,  general  of  his  onkr,  which  b 
ruled  with  a  prudent  mixture  of  gendrnea  sod  km- 
ness.  He  died  in  1274,  at  the  ageof  fifty-Chiw.  At 
this  time,  he  was  a  cardinal  and  papal  \im»  M  d» 
council  of  Lyons.  His  death  was  hastened  by  ha^^ 
cetic  severities.  On  account  of  his  Uaaielai  ODodaa 
from  his  eariiest  youth,  and  of  sonemindeiasenM 
to  him,  he  enjoyed  during  his  life  the  greatsst  vtsA- 
Uon,  and  was  canonised  by  pope  Scstni  IV.  The 
elevation  of  thought  in  his  writhigs,  and  hiidipi9 
as  general  of  the  Seraphic  aider,  praeiRd  hi»j« 
name  dbc/or  Stntphieui.  The  Fteodscaas  onw 
him  as  their  hero  to  the  Dominican  acbolasticThaaai 
Aquinas.  He  wrote  for  the  boooor  sod  iBpv<*> 
ment  of  his  order,  for  the  proootioo  of  lbs  w- 
shtp  of  the  virgin,  on  celibacy,  liawiUOiiitf** 
and  other  doctrines.  He  is  frMondy  oh§e^ 
by  his  attempts  to  support  the  creed  of  thecW 
with  arguments  drawn  firom  the  AriHotelaa  asl 
new  Platonic  philosophy,  and  by  his  oiysliflil  rirv* 
hi  treating  of  the  moral  and  intellectaal  pa^«"  ^ 
the  human  cliaracter.  Yet  he  is  distii^^ridiM  fro" 
other  scholastics  by  penpicnity,  avoidaaoeof  iur^« 
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sublletin,  and  gnater  wanntb  of  religious  feellog. 
.luongbis  writings  ftrp,  Itmerarium  MentU  m  Dnm  ; 
HidtKth  Anhtm  in  Theoicgiam;  .CenUhprntm,  and 
BmUtfumm^  The  whole  was  publish«Ml  1588— U6, 
Bt  Rome,  7  vols,  folio.  But  niAoy  pieces  ia  that  col. 
l«^cUoo  are  not  genuuie. 

Boxo,  in  law,  ia  a  deed  whereby  the  party  obliges 
hijaself,  his  executors,  or  administrators  (aiid,  if  the 
(ind  ioczprns  it,  his  heirs  also),  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
of  sBoney  to  another  at  a  day  appointed.  If  this  be 
silt  the  bond  is  called  a  simple  one  {simples  MigaHo). 
But  there  is  gcoerally  a  condition  added,  that,  if  the 
ohlifcr  does  some  particular  act,  the  obligation 
thau  be  Toid,  or  else  shall  remain  in  full  force ;  as 
psymrot  of  rent,  perfbnnanoe  of  covenants  hi  a  deed, 
or  RfAyment  of  a  principal  sum  of  money  bofvowed 
uf  the  obligee,  with  biterest ;  which  principal  som  is 
arasliy  one-half  of  the  penal  sum  specified  in  the 
bumL  in  case  this  conoition  is  not  perfonqned,  the 
bond  bcoomes  forfeited,  or  absolute  at  law,  and 
cfasim  the  oblicer  while  livhig,  and,  after  his 
dMiA,  his  person^  representatives,  and  his  heirs,  if 
tbe  beiiB  be  named  in  the  bond.  In  case  of  a  £ulure 
toperibrm  the  condition  of  the  bond,  the  obligee  can 
noonronly  his  principal  mterest  and  expenses,  if 
tJ»  tiond  were  given  to  secure  the  payment  of  money, 
or  if  it  were  given  to  secoie  tlie  perftirroance  of  a  co- 
Tfoaot,  be  can  recover  only  reasonable  damages  for 
UlelMcfa. 

BoHDiei.    See  VfUmage. 

Bon.  The  booes  are  the  hardest  and  most  solid 
psfts  of  anhnala;  they  constitute  the  frame,  serve 
u  poiots  of  attachment  to  the  muscles,  and  aflprd 
•oppoft  to  the  Bofker  solids.  They  are  the  instru- 
mots,  as  muscles  are  the  organs,  of  motion.  In  the 
MflMMfii,  birds,  fish,  and  r^les,  the  whole  system 
of  bones  united  by  the  vertebral  cdumn  is  called  the 
9krldm,  la  the  fintos,  they  are  first  a  vascular,  ge- 
iMioooB  substance,  in  different  points  of  which  eaiUiy 
■attcr  is  giadnally  deposited.  This  process  is  per- 
cffitible  towards  the  end  of  the  second  month, 
snl  at  the  time  of  maturity,  the  bone  is  completely 
famed.  Alter  birth,  the  bones  become  gradually 
ane  solid,  and.  In  the  temperato  sones,  reach  their 
poteion  ia  men  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
teenty.  Pkom  this  age  till  fifty,  they  dnnge  but 
difbtly ;  after  that  peiwd,  they  grow  thinner,  lighter. 
Hid  Bore  brittle.  Those  of  the  two  first  classes  of 
•aaals  are  harder  oo  their  exterior  than  they  are 
iatenally.  Tbeir  material,  except  in  the  teeth,  is 
MBriy  the  Mae  thraqgfaouL  Their  structure  is  vas- 
oilar,  and  they  are  trevcned  by  the  bkiod-veasels 
•ad  the  ahsocbents.  They  are  loudest  at  the  surfiice, 
which  is  formed  bya  fina  membrane,  called  the  jwv>> 
*^eum;  the  intenial  parts  are  cellular,  containing  a 
"atatsnoe  called  wutrram.  Hie  use  of  the  marrow  is 
to  prevent  the  too  great  dryness  and  brittleness  of  the 


Chemistry  decomposes  bone  into  gelatin,  fat,  car- 
t  Isgr,  and  e«rthy  salts.  A  fi«sh  bone  boUed  hi 
vatrv.  or  exposed  to  the  action  of  an  acid,  gives 
«« its  gelathi ;  if  boiled  in  water,  on  cooling  the  de- 
piction, a  jelly  is  formed,  which  makes  a  good  por- 
table soap.  A  poond  of  bone  yields  twice  as  much 
MtbesBflM4|imntityoffiesh.  The  earth  of  bones  is 
«tenrd  by  caldnation ;  that  is,  by  exposing  them  to 
s  mi  heat,  by  which  they  are  deprived  (3  the  soft 


Tbet  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  bones  is 
called  hImA^. 

Bovtm,  Ulncfa,  the  most  ancient  German  fiibulist, 
«as  a  Domhucan  friar  at  Berne,  in  the  first  half  of 
thr  14th  reotnry.  He  lived  when  the  age  of  min- 
t(rpi«y  and  chivalnNis  poetry  was  in  its  decline,  and 
luiULOjri  a  coUcction  of  fobles,  under   the  title 


Der  BdelBtem  (The  Gwrn),  which  is  dlstingu14ied  by 
purity  of  language  and  picttvesque  simplicity  of  d^ 
scription.  liie  first  editions  of  these  fitbles  were  by 
Bochner  and  Eachenburr.  Benecke  in  Gottingen  has 
published  a  very  goocT  edition  more  recenuy,  and 
added  a  vocabulvy  (Beriin,  1816). 

BoxxskT.  The  herb  known  by  the  name  of  ^e- 
$ei  ot  thorooghwort  {pipiUormm  jmfoUatum)  is  a  very 
useful  annutd  plant,  hidigenous  to  America.  It  is 
easily  distinguished,  in  the  autumq,  in  maKhy  grounds, 
by  its  tall  stem,  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  passing 
through  the  middle  of  a  large,  double  hairy  leat, 
which  is  perforated  by  the  stalk,  and  surmounted  by 
a  broad,  flat  head  of  light  purple  flowers.  It  is  much 
used  as  a  medicine,  thronsiiout  the  country,  in  the  form 
of  an  hifosion  of  the  heads  of  the  flowers,  and  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  plant,  in  boiling  water,  which  is 
allowed  to  stand  a  few  mhiutes  imon  the  fire.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  domestic  articles  tor  breaking  up  and 
throwing  off  a  violent  oold,  for  which  purpose,  from 
a  half  pint  to  a  pint  of  the  above  infusion  may  bn 
drunk  cold,  at  bed-time,  which  will  be  found  to  purge 
by  morning,  or  it  may  be  taken  warm  before  eating, 
in  the  morning,  when  it  will  generally  operate  as  an 
emetic  and  pui*gative.  Smaller  quantities  of  the  in- 
fusion, taken  warm  through  the  day,  in  bed,  and  in 
oombination  with  other  mraichiee,  will  be  found  higlily 
serviceable  m  rheumatism  and  rheumatic  fevers.  As 
a  safe  and  valuable  fiunily  medicine,  it  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended. 

BoNniLL ;  a  parish  and  village  in  Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland.  The  parish  is  about  four  miles  square, and 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Leven.  The  village  is 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  four  miles  from  Dum- 
barton, and  its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  at 
the  numeroos  printfields  hi  the  neighbourhood. 
Within  the  parish  stands  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Dr  Smollett,  who  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the 
Leven.  The  population  of  the  pariah,  hi  1831,  was 
5874. 

BoNiPAca;  the  name  of  several  popes.  B.  I., 
elected  418,  by  a  party  of  the  clergy»  and  confirmed 
by  the  emperor  Honorius,  who  dedared  the  antipope 
Eulallos  a  usurper.  B.  persecuted  the  Pelagians, 
and  extended  his  authority  by  prudent  measures. 
A  decree  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  deprived  him, 
hi  421,  of  the  spiritual  sovereignty  over  Eastern 
Illyria.  He  died  422.  His  history  proves  the  Roman 
bishop  to  have  been,  in  his  tune,  dependent  on  the 
secuhu*  power.— B.  II.,  elected  63a  The  death 
of  his  rival,  the  antipope  Diosoonis,  a  few  days 
alter  his  election,  left  him  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  papal  chair.  He  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  secular  sovereign,  hi  a  cotmcil  held  at  Rome. 
— B.  III.,  diosen  607,  died  nuie  months  after  his 
election.— B.  IV.,  elected  G08.  He  consecrated  the 
Pantheon  (q.  v.)  to  the  virgin  and  all  the  saints.»B. 
v.,  a  Neapolitan,  was  pope  from  619  to  625.  He 
confirmed  the  inviohbility  of  the  asylums,  and  endea- 
voured to  diffuse  Christianity  among  the  English.— 
B.  VI.,  a  Roman,  elected  806,  died  of  the  gout  a 
fortnight  after.^B.  VII.,  anti-pope,  elected  974,  dur- 
ing the  lifetune  of  Benedict  VI.,  whose  death  he  was 
suspected  of  havhiff  cau&ed.  Expelled  from  Rome, 
he  returned  on  the  death  of  Beneoiet  VII.,  and  found 
the  chair  occupied  by  John  XIV.,  whom  he  depos^ 
and  threw  hito  prison,  where  he  allowed  him  to  die 
of  hunger.  B.  died  'eleven  months  after  his  return. 
— B.  VIII.,  see  the  article.— B.  IX.,  Pietro  Toma- 
celli  of  Naples,  succeeded  Urban  VI.  at  Rome,  dor- 
ing  the  schism  hi  the  church,  while  Clement  VII. 
resided  at  Avignon.  He  was  dtstin^^uished  for  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  and  the  eleennce  of  his  man- 
ners, rather  than  for  a  profound  knowledge  of  theo» 
logy  and  canon  law.  Even  lite  oouum*!  of  liis  expe* 
4i 
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nenoed  f»rdiiials  could  not  save  him  from  the 
commission  of  gross  blmiden.  He  was  more  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  simony  and  extortion.  He  sold  the 
•  same  benefice  repeatedly,  established  the  annates  in 
1372,  and  lavished  the  treasures  thus  procured  on  his 
relations,  or  in  costly  edifices ;  the  fortification  of  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo,  for  instance,  and  the  capital.— 
He  supported  the  pretensions  of  Ladislaus  to  the 
throne  of  Naples,  and,  during  the  greatest  part  of  his 
pontificate,  was  engaged  in  negotiations  at  Avignon, 
with  his  rivals,  Clement  VIL,  and  Benedict  XIII.  He 
died  in  1404. 

Boniface  VIIL,  Benedict  Cajetan ;  bom  at  Anag- 
ni,  of  an  ancient  Catalonian  ramily ;  elected  pope 
Dec.  84th,  1894.  He  received  a  careful  education, 
studiedjurisprudenoe,  was  a  canon  at  Paris  and  Lyons, 
advocate  of  the  consistory,  and  protonotary  of  the 
pope  at  Rome.  After  Martin  IV.  had  elevated  him 
to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  (1851),  he  went  as  leeate 
to  Sicily  and  Portugal,  and  was  hitnisted  with  embas- 
sies at  several  courts ;  in  particular,  with  the  charge 
of  reconciling  the  king  of  Sicily  with  Alphonso  of 
Arragon,  andPhilip  the  Fair  with  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
land. After  Co^estuie  V.  had  resigned  the  papal 
dignity,  at  Naples,  hi  1894,  at  the  mstisation  of  B., 
the  latter  was  chosen  pope.  He  met  with  opposition 
from  the  cardinals  of  the  fiunily  Colonna,  and  re. 
venged  himself  by  excommunicating  them.  His  in- 
duction was  magnificent  The  kings  of  Hungary  and 
Sicily  held  his  bridle  on  his  way  to  the  Lateran,  and 
served  him,  at  table,  with  their  crowns  on  their  heads. 
B.,  however,  was  not  successful  in  his  first  efforts  for 
the  increase  of  his  power.  The  sovereignty  of  Sidly 
was  denied  him,  and  Frederic  II.  was  crowned  king 
there  in  spite  of  his  excommunication.  He  was 
equally  unsucoessfitl  in  his  attempt  to  arbitrate  be- 
tween  England  and  France.  The  bulls  which  he 
issued,  at  this  time,  against  king  Philip  the  Fair  of 
France,  obtained  no  oounderation.  This  was  also  the 
case  with  the  interdict  which  he  pronounced  against 
him  at  the  council  of  Rome,  in  1308.  Supported  by 
the  states  and  the  clergy  of  France,  Philip  defended 
his  royal  rights  agahist  the  encroachments  of  the 
pope.  The  pope  was  accused  of  duplicity,  of  simony, 
of  usurpation,  of  heresy,  of  unchastity ;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  condemn  and  depose  hhn  at  a  general 
coimcil  at  Lyons.  Philio  went  still  further:  he  sent 
Nogaret  to  Italy,  in  order  to  seize  his  person,  and 
bring  him  to  Lyons.  Nogaret  united  hiniself,  for  this 
purpose,  with  Sciam  Colonna,  who,  with  his  whole 
family,  had  been  oppressed  by  B.,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, his  enemy.  B.  fled  to  Anagni,  where  No- 
garet and  Colonna  surprised  him.  B.,  on  this  occa- 
sion, acted  with  spirit  **  Since  I  am  betrayed,"  said 
he,  *<  as  Jesus  Christ  was  betrayed,  I  will  die  at  least 
as  a  pope.**  He  assumed  the  pontifical  robes  and  the 
tiara,  took  the  keys  and  the  cross  in  his  hand,  and 
seated  himself  in  the.  papal  chair. '  But  the  insignia 
of  his  holy  office  did  not  save  him  from  arrest  Nay, 
Colonna  went  so  &r  as  to  use  personal  violence.  B. 
remained  in  a  disagreeable  confinement  for  two  days, 
when  the  Anagnese  took  up  arms  and  delivered  him. 
After  this,  he  departed  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  a 
month  later,  in  1303.  From  fear  of  poison,  he  had 
not  taken  any  food  during  his  captivity.  This  absti- 
nence brought  on  a  fever,  which  termhiated  fatally. 
Boldness  in  his  views,  and  perseverance  m  his  resolu- 
tions, cannot  be  denied  to  B.;  but  these  qualities 
were  stained  by  ambition,  vanity,  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
and  a  mean  pliability.  Dante  assigns  to  him,  as  guuty 
of  simony,  a  place  ui  hell,  between  Nicholas  111.  and 
Clement  V.  B.  founded,  in  1300,  the  centennial 
jubilee,  and  enriched  his  treasury  by  the  frequent 
pale  of  indulgences.  He  was  an  accomplished  man, 
for  the  times  hi  which  he  lived. 


Boniface,  St;  the  apostle  of  (knmaj,  who  k^ 
preached  Christianity,  and  spread  ovilintMe  sani| 
the  Germans.  He  was  boni  in  England  (080^  lud 
his  origmal  name  was  Winfrid.  lo  his  tiurfMSh  year, 
he  was  consecrated  a  priest  A  greatpartof  Enrop;, 
at  this  period,  was  inhabited  by  heathens,  and  fereil 
missionaries  set  out  fiom  England  to  oonvot  Ibca. 
Callus,  m  614,  went  to  Allemania;  Eauncnui,  vbo 
died  658,  to  Bavaria;  Kilian,  who  died  6S9,loFnB. 
conia ;  Wilibrord,  who  died  696,  to  Frieriand ;  Sf. 
frid  to  Sweden;  Swidvert  to  Friesland.  fai  716.  & 
conceived  the  plan  of  preacfamg  Christiuitj  sim| 
the  Frieslanden;  bnt  was  mevoited  by  the  vsr  be- 
tween Charles  Martel  and  the  king  of  FMaiid, 
Radbod.  He  therefore  returned  to  EoglaDd,  vimv 
he  was  chosen  abbot  In  718,  he  went  to  Row, 
where  Gregory  II.  authorised  turn  to  pnacfa  die  n- 
pel  tothe  nations  of  Germany.  He  cuuiiMBCwfhii 
laboun  m  Thurin|(ia  and  Bavaria,  paned  tkree  jtm 
in  Friesland,  and  journeyed  through  HesMia9R]URr, 
baptizing  every  where^  and  converting  the  pipa 
temples  to  Christian  churches.  In  72S,  he«»  »• 
vited  to  Rome,  made  a  bishop,  by  GmoiT  ^U  ^ 
recommoided  to  Charles  Martel  and  all  prisoB  and 
bishqis.  His  name  Whifrid  he  cbuced  to  &  b 
724,  he  destroyed  the  oak  sacred  to  Tbor,  anrGdi' 
mar,  in  Hesse,  founded  churches  and  moosstera. 
invited  finom  England  priests,  monks,  and  boos,  ad 
sent  them  to  Saxony,  Frieslaod,  and  Bavara.  Ii 
732,  Gregory  III.  made  him  archbishop  sod  jriiair 
of  all  Germany,  and  authorised  him  to  cstibU 
bishoprics,  the  only  existing  bishopric  bciag  throv 
at' j'^issau.  He  founded  those  of  f^ratogca,  Rtfih 
bon,  Erfurt,  Baraboai||r  (transferred  aftrrviidi  Id 
Paderborn),  WurUburg,  and  Aichstsdt  hi  7S9> 
restored  the  episcopal  see  of  St  Rupert,  at  Ssbboj^. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  Martel,  he  conwnkil 
Pepin  the  Short  king  of  the  Franks,  fai  Soisos&,  1? 
whom  he  was  made  bishop  of  Mentx.  Hebdd^ 
ecclesiastical  councils  in  Germany,  (bonded  thefciMB 
abbey  of  Fulda,  and  undettook,  in  754,  ntmjfmtt^ 
for  the  conversion  of  the  infidels.  He  was  klW  it 
Dockum,  in  West  Frieshmd,  by  some  faaftsmss,  » 
755,  m  his  seventy-fifth  year.  In  FdUi,  s  eifr« 
the  Gospels,  in  his  own  handwrithig,  is  to  be  ««. 
At  the  phice  where  B.  built,  m  724,  Se  MChrisns 
church  in  North  Germanj,  near  the  village  of  AiiR- 
burg,  in  the  Thuringian  forest,  a  mononieol  his  ben 
ereSed  to  his  memory,  ooosisting  of  a  emMak^j 
thirty  feet  high.  The  moat  complefte  oolkctinirf 
the  letten  of  B.  vras  published  at  Mcnis,  1789,  fiA 

Bonn  ;  capital  of  the  Prussian  govenoacnt  of  Co- 
logne, formerly  the  residence  of  the  elects  cfO)- 
logne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhhse,  with  1109 
houses,  four  Catholic,  and,  sinoe  1817,  one  P"*^ 
church.  It  oontauis  10,600  inhabitants  aaioag  «tm 
are  200  Jews,  who  dwell  hi  a  paiticolar  rtrert.  & 
was  formeriy  fortified:  the  woits  wm denolishrda 
1717.  A  lyceum  was  bistituted  here  fai  1802.  An 
academy  had  been  established  hi  1777,  and,  ia  ITK, 
erected  mto  a  univeiiity.  This  htftitntioB  ws  «p^- 
seded  by  the  lyceum.  The  manufactom  aira*  «- 
portent  The  commerce  ia  chieiy  hi  the  hsa^  a  ih^ 
Jews.  A  walk,  with  four  rows  of  trees,  ■»*>*" 
paces  in  length,  leads  to  the  beautiful  ndsoeof  O 
mensruhe,  near  the  village  of  Poppelsdorf.  B.ow- 
tarns  the  university  of  the  Rhme,  the  charter  fli»fcf 
was  given,  Oct  18,  1818,  at  Aix-U^Chspelle,  bf*^ 
king  of  Prussia,  who,  at  the  same  tfaae,  m^o*^  ^ 
with  an  annual  income  of  80,000  PraSMsn  dd^ 
16/)00  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the  hottW 

Siden.  Theformer  residence  of  the  elector  oft* 
Xne  was  bestowed  on  the  mritfrnty.  «  *• 
been  fitted  up  at  great  ncpenae,  and  H  "FJ**; 
in  extent  and  beauty,  by  no  miiwnfiy  wuWbP 
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in  Rtiro|)e.  It  eonUiins  all  the  lecture  halls,  a 
lifanuy  of  more  than  50,000  volumes,  a  museum  of 
aotiqiiities,  a  collection  of  casts  of  the  principal  an- 
cient statues,  a  cabinet  for  natural  philosophy,  clinical 
tmtitntions  of  uncommon  extent  and  order,  to  which 
vill  be  added  a  Catholic  theological  seminaiy,  and  a 
coHvidorium  (refectory).  The  paintingfs  in  the  aula 
minor  (among  others,  the  great  allefforical  picture, 
tbe  Christian  Chwreh)  were  executed  by  some  pupUs 
of  Cornelias.  To  the  llbemlity  of  the  king,  the  uni- 
▼enity  owes  also  an  anatomical  hall,  a  new  riding- 
•cbool,  and  an  edifice,  once  a  royal  palace,  in  Pop- 
peladorfy  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  city,  which 
amtaim  the  mineralogical  and  loological  collections, 
and  before  which  lies  the  botanical  garden.  Adjoin- 
ing It  are  lands  and  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  agri- 
ciStnral  institute.  The  tower  of  the  old  custom- 
hoosr,  which  commands  a  fine  view.  Is  destined  for 
an  obserratory.  The  king  has  also  established  here 
a  printing  press  for  Sanscrit,  under  the  inspection  of 
A,  W.  von  Scfalegel  The  mavum  of  German  and 
Roman  antkiuities  is  under  the  direction  of  the  same 
dtstingnishea  scholar.  The  teachers  of  the  five  fa- 
ruJtaes,  of  which  the  university  consists,  are  more 
tittn  fifty.  Pailicnhir  advantages  are  afforded  for 
ihr  education  of  young  men  intended  for  Instmctprs. 
Many  men  distinguished  in  various  branches  of  sci- 
rtce  ans  connected  with  the  university.  The  histo- 
rmu  Niebubr,  previous  to  his  death  in  1831,  delivered 
lectores  here.  The  exertions  of  the  government  to 
collect  in  B.  all  the  means  of  instruction,  united  with 
the  cbarms  of  the  place  and  the  beauties  of  the  scenery, 
lAve  made  the  university  in  a  short  time  very  much 
frrqaentrd.  In  Ift^e.  it  contained  931  studente, 
anoog  whom  were  110  foreigners. 

Bo!C«,  Andrew,  an  anatomist,  was  bom  at  Amster- 
<iam,  in  I7S8,  and  studied  and  received  his  degree  at 
Ley^lm.  His  disseitatioo  was  the  excellent  treatise 
Ue  (\nimmiatihu  Membranarftmy  of  which  two  fa- 
mous physicians,  Bichat  and  Wrisberg,  have  made 
ine  in  their  works.  He  finished  his  studies  at  Paris. 
fn  1771,  he  returned  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  de- 
IsTmd  lectnrps.  He  had  the  three  first  numbers  of 
the  Tkemmrut  Honanut  Ostium  MorUmmm  en- 
crmved  at  his  own  expense.  He  died  in  I8ia  His 
Unv  life  was  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  sufieriniir, 
and  to  Che  education  of  skilful  physicians  and  sur- 
KTcoa,  As  pmident  of  the  Monnikhof  insUtution 
fiir  the  investigation  of  the  best  remedies  against  the 
diflerent  kiod^  of  hernia,  he  has  likewise  aocomplish- 
cUa  gnat  deal 

Boiocia,  Edmund,  an  English  prelate  of  Infamous 
notoriety,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  at  Hanley  in 
Worcaestenhire.  He  was  educated  at  Pembroke  col- 
l«-|n»,  Oxibid,  where  he  was  made  doctor  of  common 
law.  in  1525.  For  his  skill  in  business,  he  was  pa- 
inmiwd  by  cardinal  Wolsey,  from  whom  he  received 
•rvermi  derical  pre&rments.  On  the  death  of  Wol- 
sey. be  acquired  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  sent  him  to 
Rone  to  advocate  hb  divorce  from  queen  Catharine. 
Ilrre  he  oooducted  himself  with  so  much  intemper- 
anre,  that  the  pope  is  said  to  have  threatened  to 
Umiw  him  into  a  <xldron  of  boiling  lead,  on  which 
he  iKoaght  proper  to  return.  In  1538,  he  was  nomi- 
imied  htahop  of  Herrfocd,  being  then  ambassador  at 
Paris ;  bnt,  befiore  his  consecration,  he  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  London.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Henry,  he  was  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Charies 
v.,  bm  reuimed  the  same  year,  when,  refusing  to 
uke  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
Uibnpric,  to  which,  howti%*er,  he  was  restored,  on 
making  snfamiision.  Still  continuity  to  act  with 
or^itumacy,  he  was»  after  a  long  trial,  once  more  de- 
prfrnJ  of  his  see,  and  oommitted  to  the  Manhalsea ;  I 


from  which  prison,  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was 
released,  and  once  more  restored  by  commission. 
During  this  reign,  B.  distinguished  himself  by  a  most 
sanguinary  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  200  of 
whom  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to  tlie  stake, 
whipping  and  torturing  several  of  tliem  witli  his  own 
hands.  When  Elisabeth  succeeded,  he  went,  with 
the  rest  of  the  bishops,  to  meet  her  at  Highgate,  but, 
at  the  sight  of  him,  she  averted  her  countenance 
with  an  expression  of  horror.  He  remained,  how- 
ever,  unmolested,  until  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy ;  on  which  he  was  once  more  com- 
mitted to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  remained  a  pris- 
oner for  neariy  ten  years,  until  his  death,  in  1669. 
He  was  buried  at  midiught,  to  avoid  any  disturbance 
on  the  part  of  the  populace,  to  whom  he  was  ex- 
tremely, obnoxious. 

BoN2>rKr,  in  fortification ;  an  elevation  of  the  para- 
pet in  the  salient  angles  of  a  field  retrenchment,  or 
of  a  fortification,  designed  to  prevent  the  enfilading 
of  the  front  of  the  work,  at  the  end  of  which  )t  is 
situated.  The  bonnet  aoonmplishes,  however,  only 
part  of  this  object,  and  is  subject,  at  least  in  fiekl  re. 
trenchments,  to  the  disadvantage,  that  the  men  des- 
tined for  its  defence  are  too  much  exposed,  to  be 
taken  in  flank  bv  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  on  aocoOC^ciC 


the  necessary  elevation  of  the  banquette  (q.  x.H^ 
"  "    ■  irks  of  a  foKtrtHei': 

which  are  well  laid  ouL 


fault  which  cannot  occur  in  the  work 


BoNNvr,  Charles,  a  natural  philosopher  and  metft^ 
physician,  was  bom  at  Geneva,  in  1720,  and  ex- 
changed the  study  of  the  laws  for  that  of  natural 
history.  His  essay  On  Aphides,  in  which  be  proved 
that  they  propagated  without  coition,  procurpd  him, 
in  his  twentieth  year,  the  place  of  a  corre^mnding 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  Soon 
afierwaids,  he  partook  in  the  discoveries  of  TremMey 
respecting  the  polypus,  and  made  interesting  obser- 
vations on  the  respiration  of  caterpillars  ana  butter- 
flies, and  on  the  structure  of  the  tape-worm.  An 
active  correspondence  with  many  learned  men  in  his 
own  country  and  abroad,  and  too  continued  persever- 
ance in  labour,  brought  on  an  infiammaUon  in  his 
eyes,  which  prevented  him  from  writing  for  more 
than  two  years.  His  active  spirit  emoloyed  this  in- 
terval in  meditating  on  the  source  of  our  ideas,  on 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  on  other  mysteries  of 
metaphysics.  From  1752  till  1768,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  great  council  of  his  native  city.  He  afterwards 
retired  to  his  country-seat  (Genthod),  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  where  he  led  a  retired  life, 
devoting  his  time  to  the  investigation  of  nature,  to 
the  convcssation  of  learned  men,  and  to  an  extensive 
correspondence,  till  his  death,  in  1703.  B.  was  a 
duae  and  exact  observer.  He  carried  religious  oon- 
templatioos  into  the  study  of  nature.  In  his  views  of 
the  human  soul,  many  traces  of  materialism  are  to  be 
found  ;  for  instance,  the  derivation  of  all  ideas  from 
the  movements  of  the  nervous  fibres.  Of  his  works 
on  natural  history  and  metaphysics,  there  are  two 
collections ;  one  In  0  vols.  4tOk  the  other  in  18  vols. 
8vo,  Neufbhatel,  1779.  The  most  celebrated  are, 
Traits  d*ltuectologie;  Reeherchet  ntr  VVwge  dn 
FntiUes  dan*  let  Plantet ;  ContuUmtiont  *ur  let 
Corpt  arganittt ;  Ccntemplaiion  de  la  Nature;  Kttai 
ana/ytifue  tur  let  Facultet  de  VJme;  PatingSnitie 
Pkiioto^ifue^  and  Ettai  de  Ptjfckolope. 

BoNNavAL,  Claude  Alexander,  count  of,  or  Acnincr 
Pacha,  a  singular  adventurer,  was  horn  167)f  at 
Coussac,  in  Limousin,  of  an  illustrious  French  family* 
and  entered,  in  hi^  sixteenth  year,  the  body-guard 
of  the  king,  but  showed  an  exlra^'agant  propensity 
for  pleasure.  In  war,  he  was  an  able  and  suocess- 
fiil  partisan,  beloved  by  those  under  his  command. 
He  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  tlie  manhal  of  Luxcm- 
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bourgr.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  saocession,  he  ob- 
tained a  regiment,  with  which  he  marched  to  Italy,  and 
distinguisti^  himself  by  his  valour  as  well  as  by  his 
excesses.  On  his  return,  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  in 
consequence  of  some  violent  expressions  against  the 
minister  and  madame  de  Maintenon.  He  was,  in  1706, 
appointed  major-general  by  prince  Eugene,  and 
fought  against  his  native  country.  At  the  peace  of  ^ 
Rascadt,  in  1714,  by  the  interference  of  pr'mce  Eu- 
gene, the  process  against  hun  for  high  treason  was 
withdrawn,  and  he  was  allowed  to  retym  to  his 
estates.  In  1716,  he  was  lieutenant  field-marshal  of 
the  Austrian  in&ntry,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
bis  valour  against  the  Turks  at  Peterwaidein  (1716). 
In  1718,  B.  was  made  a  member  of  the  imperial 
council  of  war,  but  his  licentiousness  and  indiscretion 
induced  prince  Eugene  to  get  rid  of  him,  by  appoint- 
ing him,  in  1723,  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  in 
the  Netherlands.  To  revenge  himself  on  Eugene, 
he  -sent  complaints  to  Vienna  against  the  governor, 
the  marquis  of  Prie ;  but  the  latter,  who,  on  his  side, 
had  not  been  inactive,  received  an  order  to  arrest  B., 
and  to  imprison  him  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  B., 
being  afterwards  ordered  to  appear  at  Vienna,  and 
give  an  explanation  of  his  conduct,  spent  a  month  at 
tHe  Hague  before  he  chose  to  comply  with  the  sum- 
mons. He  was,  therefiire,  confine«l  in  the  castle  of 
Spielberg,  near  Brunn,  and  condemned  to  death  by 
tiie  imperial  council  of  war ;  but  the  sentence  was 
changiHi,  by  the  emperor,  into  one  year's  imprison- 
ment and  exile.'  B.  now  went  to  Constantinople, 
where  the  f&me  of  his  deeds,  and  his  humanity  to- 
wards the  Turkish  prisoners  of  war,  procured  him  a 
kind  reception.  He  consented  to  change  bis  religion, 
rex^ived  instructions  in  Mohammedanism  from  the 
mufti,  submitted  to  circumcision,  and  received  the 
name  AchmH  Pacha^  with  a  large  salary.  He  was 
made  a  paciia  of  three  tails,  commanded  a  lai^ 
army,  defeated  the  Austrians  on  the  Danulie,  and 
quelled  an  insurrection  in  Arabia  PetriBa.  His  exer- 
tions, as  commander  of  the  bombardiers,  to  improve 
tlie  Tiurkisli  artillery,  were  opposed  by  the  jealousy 
of  powerful  pachas,  the  irresolution  of  Mohanrnied  V., 
and  the  dislike  of  the  Turkish  troops  to  all  European 
institutions.  He  enjoyed,  however,  the  pleasures  of 
his  situation.  He  died  in  1747.  His  memoira  of  his 
own  life  were  published  in  London,  1755,  2  vols. 
12mo;  in  French  by  Desherbiers  (Paris,  1806,  2 
vols.)  In  tlie  second  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  Ca- 
sanova are  to  be  found  some  notices  of  B. 

BoNNYCASTLE,  Johu,  profcssor  of  mathematics  at  the 
royal  military  academy  at  Woolwich,  was  bom  in 
Buckinghamshire.  Though  his  education  was  not 
neglected,  yet  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  his  own  exer- 
tions for  tile  various  and  extensive  knowledge  which 
he  acquired.  While  young,  he  became  private  tutor  to 
the  two  sons  of  the  earl  of  Pomfret.  After  two  years, 
he  quitted  that  situation,  on  being  appointed  one  of 
the  mathematical  masters  at  Woolwich.  Here,  for 
more  than  forty  years,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  and  to  the  composition  of 
elementary  mathematical  works.  His  first  production 
was  the  Scholar's  Guide  to  Arithmetic,  which  has 
passed  through  many  editions.  His  guides  to  alge- 
bra* and  mensuration  are  useful  sdiool  books.  He 
likewise  wrote  a  Treatise  upon  Astronomy,  8vo; 
tlie  Elements  of  Geometry,  8vo ;  a  Treatise  on  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometiy,  8vo ;  a  Treatise  on  Al- 
gebra, 2  vols.  8to ;  and  various  articles  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  lost  edition  of  Dr  Rees*s  Cydopodia.  He 
died  at  Woolwich,  May  16,  1821. 

BoNZAWiGA,  Giuseppe ;  royal  sculptor  at  Turin.  By 
a  persevering  application  of  forty  years,  he  raised  tlie 
art  of  carving  in  wood  and  ivory  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  founded  an  establisliment,  from  whicli 


numerous  works  of  art  have  been  prodnod,  tint  art 
much  soiurht  for  in  all  Italy,  and  valocd  by  cooaob- 
seurs.    He  died  Dec  18, 1820. 

Bonzes  ;  the  name  Kiv«i  by  Eumpms  to  tbc 
priests  of  the  religion  ofFo^  in  Eastcn  Asia,piitia- 
larly  in  China,  Birmah,  Taoquin,  CochiihClma,  aid 
Japan.  As  these  priests  lived  together  in  nnutt^ 
ries,  unmarried,  they  have  mudi  resemfabsoe  to  tk 
monks  of  the  Christian  churdi :  the  systoo  of  tbrir 
hierarchy  and  of  their  worslUp  also  agrees,  io  nny 
respects,  with  that  of  the  CaiboUcs.  Thrydopo- 
ance,  and  pray  for  the  sins  of  the  laity,  who  kor 
them  firom  want  by  endowments  and  alms.  Tht  fe- 
male homes  may  be  compared  to  the  Chntfia  aasi; 
as  the  religion  of  Fo  suffers  no  prieetOMSibotiibils 
the  social  union  of  pious  virgins  and  widovi,  loder 
monastic  vows,  for  the  performance  of  i^%ioa  taeh 
cises.  The  homes  are  commonly  aoqm&tcd  csly 
with  the  external  foima  of  wonhip  aad  the  idob, 
without  understanding  the  meaning  of  their  rdipaB 
symbols.  They  endeavour  to  keep  up  the  saposttn 
by  which  they  are  supported. 

Book;  the  general  name  applied  toapriiiid vo- 
lume. PampAlei  *is  the  term  applied  to  loy  ticCM 
which  is  not  oi  suffideni  maenitude  to  ooutitQiii 
volume.  Bodts  were  first  made  of  the  bvk  of  o«a; 
hence  the  Latui  word  Uber  and  the  Snoo  in. 
both  ^idi  signify  bark.  The  materiils  d  boab 
were  af terwaras  derived  from  the  pof^nu,  s  ^ 
which  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  which  pen  is  mc 
to  paper.  The  use  oi  parchment,  prepved  fivn 
9kim,  next  followed,  until  it  was  sopplaDted  hf  {afrr 
in  the  12th  century.  See  BOlkgrnhytad  F^;  ite 
the  arOdes  Book-buuimgtMd  Bodt^nule,  wbichtilsv. 

Book-bindino  ;  the  art  of  arranging  tnd  nabf  ip 
the  sheets  of  a  book  into  a  volame.  Tfaeiit«pfr' 
ation  in  book-binding  is  to  fold  the  ihcftL  If  tk 
book  be  folio,  each  sheet  is  folded  hiCotmltim. 
if  quarto,  into  four  leaves  ;  octavo^  eiffat  kim; 
ISmo,  twelve  leaves ;  18mo,  eighteen  nm;  wA 
so  of  all  othen,  to  72nio,  the  smallest  fise  in  p> 
neial  use.  The  fint  page  of  each  sheet  of  all  E^- 
lish  books  has,  at  the  bottom,  B  letter  of  the  ilphta; 
French  books  have  a  number.  These  naAs,  tecW- 
caily  denominated  signatures,  direct  the  woikiMS  is 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  sheets.  Afiff  tfcr 
sheets  are  folded,  they  are  arranged  in  the  oidfrtf 
the^alphabet ;  or,  if  they  are  Ftendi,  aoovdaf  » 
the  numbers.  The  bocdc  is  then  beat  on  a  «r> 
smooth  stone,  with  a  heavy  hammer,  or  pot  tlia<^ 
a  rolling  madiine,  to  malce  it  smooth  and  solid:  cm 
must  be  taken  in  beating  it  to  prevent  Mtfi^  ^  t^ 
printing  of  the  one  page  on  the  other.  After  tg- 
ing,  the  book  is  separated  into  three  or  foar  peitii^ 
and  put  between  smooth  hardwood  boaffdR,and  pna* 
ed  in  a  screw  or  hydraulic  preaa  forsevcnl  boas. 
It  is  then  carefully  eoffafed;  acoQfdiiv  to  the  kOff  « 
number  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  and  awed  (■  tbe 
hack,  in  three  or  five  phnea  aoooHing  to  the  liv  • 
tlie  work,  in  order  to  admit  the  ooid,  on  whicb  ii  * 
to  be  sewed.  When  a  book  has  been  sevad,  d  » 
then  secured  by  a  coating  on  the  back  of  ^t^ 
glue,  care  being  taken  that  the  sheets  be  anvf 
adjusted  at  the  head  and  back.  When  die  flw  ^ 
dried,  the  back  is  rounded  with  a  hammer,  ttie«at 
as  those  used  by  shoemakers;  it  is  then  auiatna? 
very  tight  in  the  aiUmf  areit,  between  lBrf-«» 
boards,  half  the  Inedthof  the  book,  and  tlaoDtra 
the  one  edge  than  the  other ;  the  boards  beiag  ^ 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  firom  the  edge  of  the  haek.  Tv 
back  of  the  book  is  now  beat  imoolb,  and  liw' «dr 
of  the  back  being  beat  on  the  edge  of  the  boai*  IV 
compress  it,  a  groove  is  fbrmcd  fiar  the  pait«J««[* 
torestin.  The  pasteboards  are  then  laofd  to  the  boci, 
by  the  ends  of  the  cords  on  whk:fa  it  issnvd;  abrf 
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the  lacing,  the  superflaoas  parts  are  cut  away,  and  the 
rest  are  hammeml  smooth.  The  book  is  then  pressed 
mmin  for  several  houn,  to  make  it  solid  for  cuttinr, 
^ich  is  Derfonned  by  a  machine  called  a  plough. 
The  boards  ought  al^rays  to  be  ciit  a  Quarter  of  an 
Inch  looger,  and  an  eirbth  of  an  inch  brooder  than 
the  book.  Tlic  partorthe  board  that  projecta  is  caU- 
rd  the  jyneref,  and  is  a  protection  to  the  book. 

Wbeo  the  book  is  cot,  it  may  eitlier  be  gilt,  mar- 
bled (sea  Marbting),  or  sprinkled  on  the  edges,  or 
left  white,  as  all  law-books  are.  In  order  to  gilding, 
the  book  is  screwed  hard  up  in  the  cutting  press, 
betwffu  two  eal^ai^  hoanU  aod  scraped  peifectly 
MBooth  with  a  small  circular  piece  of  steel,  haTing  a 
siiarp  edge  all  round.  It  is  now  burnished  with  a 
«la|g's  toMh  or  agate  banisher ;  a  solution  of  the 
wliite  of  egg  and  water  being  q>read  over  with  a 
apooge,  the  gold  is  laid  on  with  a  piece  of  paper  in  the 
cjfdiaary  way,  as  in  sign  gilding :  after  having  dried 
<ur  abo«it  twenty  minutes,  the  gold  is  then  burnished. 

Sprinkling  the  edges  of  a  biMk  is  performed  witti 

•  brash.    Holding  the  brush  in  the  right  hand,  and 

•  bar  of  inn  in  the  leh,  the  brush  is  dipped  hi  the 
mfiiisile  solution,  and  having  t)eat  the  brush  on  the 
bar  till  the  colour  is  nearly  out,  the  residuum  falls 
ioe,  and  Drodooes  the  desired  effect  The  edges  of 
spcinkied  oooks  are  either  burnished  or  not  at  plea- 
sore  The  usual  compositions  for  sprinkling  are  a 
•oiatioa  of  umber,  vennilioo,  sap-sreen,  or  hMigo. 

Tbe  head' band  is  now  added,  which  b  an  ornament 
made  of  cotton  cloth,  thrrad,  or  silk,  of  two  or  tliree 
colours,  placed  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  book,  across 
the  Icmvea,  and  woven  or  twisted  about  a  stripe  of 
wlliUB  the  width  of  the  jyiiare.  When  the  book  is 
bead-banded,  it  receives  on  the  back  another  coat  of 
atn»c  glue,  on  the  top  of  the  glue  is  laid  a  piece  of 
otftffidge  paper  the  sise  of  the  back,  and  rubbwl 
smooth  with  Afitder,  The  cover  being  damped  with 
a  spooge  and  water,  the  edges  pared  off  on  a  marble 
stooe^  and  the  rough  side  smeared  with  strong  paste 
made  of  iour,  is  now  polled  on,  and  doubira  over 
%hm  edges  of  the  boards.  When  dry,  the  cover  is 
waabetT  with  a  little  paste  and  water,  and  is  now 
rrady  to  be  qxinkled,  maibled,  or  stained,  as  may  be 
wished.  Sprinklhig  is  done  with  a  brush  dipped  in  a 
solubon  of  copperas,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  edges 
are  qirinkleu.  When  the  covers  are  to  be  marbled, 
tbey  receive  a  coating  of  glear  (white  of  egg),  and 
ate  then  spread  out,  and  sprinkled,  first  with  water 
cqpiouily,  aod,  while  the  water  is  running  off,  witli 
m  strung  solution  of  copperas,  and  then  with  a  solu- 
tion of  ait  of  tartar  or  pearl  ashes.  A  \fry  few  drops 
of  these  produce  the  desired  eflecL  To  be  done  well 
it  moat  be  done  very  quickly. 

The  letters  or  ornaments  on  books  are  made  with 
hnsB  tools,  engraved  in  relieva  Those  parts  of  the 
leatbcr  oo  which  gold  is  to  be  applied,  are  glased 
ijffrr  two  or  three  times  with  g/bsr,  allowing  each 
cuating  to  dir  before  another  is  applied.  When  dry, 
the  cover  is  slighttv  rubbed  over  with  oil  or  hog's  bkd, 
ood  the  gold  laid  on ;  the  brass  tools,  after  behig 
hv-ated  to  about  200*  Fahrenheit,  are  then  impressed ; 
the  soperiluotts  gold  leaf  b  nibbed  off  with  a  piece  of 
naaaa  doCh.  Au  iron  tool,  called  Me  poiuher^  heated 
as  above,  b  then  applied,  and  the  book,  afier  being 
l«vssed  Ibr  four  or  ive  houn  hi  smooth  Japanned 
plates,  boonsideivd  inbhed. 

There  have  been  of  hte  years  several  hnprove> 
rimts  made  hi  the  art  of  book-binding,  the  most 
matrrial  of  which  are  the  rolling  madiine  and  tlie 
^camping  press^the  first  supersedes  the  beaUng  of 
Uxoks  when  folded,  and  the  other  b  used  for  stampUig 
nau  of  arras,  &c.  oo  the  boards. 

No  rrmains  of  ancient  bmding,  before  the  art  of 
1  r;jiting,  have  beeu  transmitted  to  our  time.    After 


the  invention  of  prinUng,  books  were  variously  deco- 
rated in  binding.  Strength  and  durability  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  objects  of  attention.  Sometimes 
the  books  were  covered  with  velvet,  but  most  com- 
monly the  covers  were  of  wood,  pbined  to  a  suitable 
thidcness,  over  which  leatlier  or  parchment  was  fas- 
tened. Sometimes  brass  ornaments  were  affixed  to 
the  sides,  and  pieces  of  brass  were  put  on  the  cor- 
ners of  the  books,  with  the  view  of  uicreasing  their 
durability.  Some  of  the  roost  valuable  books  were 
covered  with  clear  vellum,  then  overlaid  with  gold 
leaf,  and  ornamented  with  various  devices.  Not  un- 
frequently  tlie  year  in  which  the  book  was  bound 
appeared  in  large  figures  on  the  cover.  In  England, 
the  monks  and  students  in  monasteries  were  ancient- 
ly the  binden  of  books.  Of  their  mgenuity  and  skill, 
the  various  missals  and  other  works  preserved  ui  our 
public  and  private  libraries,  furnish  abundant  evi- 
deuce.  Lesn6  has  sung  the  mysteries  of  book-bind- 
ing in  a  poem  (1820,  8vo).  For  anecdotes  relative 
to  book.binding,  see  Dibdm**  Bibliomama  and  BiUkH 
grapMcai  Decameron, 

BooK-KEBPiNO  b  a  mercantile  term,  used  to  denote 
the  method  of  keephig  commercial  accounts,  of  all 
kbids,  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  man  may  thereby 
know,  at  any  time,  the  true  state  of  hb  afiiirs,  witli 
clearness  and  expedition.  Book-keeping  rests,  like 
commerce  in  general,  on  the  notions  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  or  on  the  notions  of  that  which  we  possess 
or  are  to  receive,  and  that  which  we  are  to  pay,  and 
b  divided  into  smgie^  and  <^6/e  or  Italian  bookkeep- 
mg.  In  the  first,  the  posts  of  debtor  and  cieditor  are 
separated  from  each  other,  and  entered  ui  such  a  way, 
that  each  one  ^»pcan  singly ;  while,  in  the  latter, 
creditor  and  debtor  are  in  coutuiual  mutual  connexion, 
to  which  end  all  the  posts  are  entered  doubly,  once 
on  the  debtor  and  once  on  the  creditor  side,  by  which 
every  error  or  mistake  b  prevented.  This  mode  of 
double  book-keeping  sprung  up  in  Italy  in  the  15th 
century;  yet  it  had  been  prectbed  already  hi  Spain  in 
the  Uth  century,  according  to  a  legal  ordinance.  The 
principle  of  Uiis  system  is,  that  allmoney  and  artides 
received  become  debion  to  him  from  whom  they  are 
received,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  those  who  re- 
ceive money  or  goods  from  us  become  debton  to  cash 
or  to  the  goods.  The  books  which  the  merchant  wants 
are  prim^ially  a  waste^aekj  in  which  all  hb  dealings 
are  reoonM  without  particular  order ;  njcmmal^  in 
whidi  the  contents  of  the  waste-book  are  separated 
evely  month,  and  entered  on  the  debtor  and  creditor 
sides ;  and  a  ledger^  m  which  the  posU  entered  in 
the  journal  are  pUced  under  particular  accounts,  and 
firom  which,  every  year,  the  balance  b  drawn 

Book-Tradb,  Books vllb^s.  Before  the  invention 
of  typography,  those  who  copied  books  carried  oo  the 
trade  in  them.  In  Greece,  in  Alexandria,  and  in 
Rome,  there  were  bookwilen  who  kept  a  number  of 
transcribers.  In  the  middle  ages  there  were  booksel- 
lers, called  tiatioMrn,  at  the  universities  of  Bolom 
and  Paris,  who  loaned  sipgle  manuscripts  at  hMi 
prices.  In  Paris,  after  1342,  no  one  could  deal  in 
iiooks  without  the  permission  of  the  univcrtity,  who 
had  oarticuhir  olfioen  to  examhie  the  BUuniscripCB 
and  fix  the  price.  After  the  Uiventian  of  printing, 
the  printen  were  also  the  bodksellen.  Ffeuaus,  the 
first  bookseller,  carried  hb  printed  Bibles  for  sale  to 
France.  Those  who  had  formeriy  been  employed  hi 
copjing,  now  acted  as  agents  of  the  printers,  and 
carried  the  printed  copies  into  the  monasteries  for 
sale.  Towanls  the  end  of  the  15tli  century,  there 
wera  such  book  traders  in  Ului,  Noedlingen,  and 
Augsburg.  The  fint  bookseller  who  purchased 
manuscripts  from  the  authors,  and  had  them  printed 
by  others,  without  pos^-fKing  a  press  of  hb  own,  was 
John  Otio,  hi  Nuremlmig  (1516).    In  Leipaic,  there 
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were,  for  the  first  time,  In  1545,  two  booksellers  of 
this  kind— Steigpr  and  Boskopf.  The  books  were 
carried  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  to  the  fair.  The 
book  fair  at  Leipsic  did  not  become  important  until  a 
later  period:  in  1667,  it  was  attended  by  nineteen 
faicign  booksellers.  The  Leipsic  catalogue  of  books 
iuameA  as  early  as  1600. 

The  booksellers  of  the  present  day  may  be  divided 
ifjio  printers  who  sell  their  own  publications,  (they 
hB^  become  rare),  booksellers  who  sell  the  books 
wbfdi  have  been  printed  at  their  expense  by  others, 
and  those  who  keep  for  sale  the  publications  of  others. 
The  hsl  have,  usimlly,  at  the  same  time,  publications 
of  their  own,  which  they  sell  or  exchange  with  others. 
This  ttade  is  promoted,  in  Germany,  chiefly  by  the 
book  &irs  at  Leipsic,  of  which  the  Easter  lair  is  fre- 
quented by  all  the  bookselleiv  of  Germany,  and  by 
those,  of  sQi^  of  the  neighbouring;  countries,  as  of 
Fiance,  Switfteriand,  Denmark,  Livonia,  in  order  to 
settle  their  mutual  accounts,  and  to  form  new  con- 
nexions. The  German  publisher  sends  his  publica- 
tions to  the  keejper  of  assortments,  d  amdUion,  that  is, 
on  commission  for  a  certain  time,  after  which  the  lat. 
ter  pays  for  what  have  been  sold,  and  can  return  what 
have  not  been  sold.  This  is  not  so  favourable  for  the 
publisher  as  the  custom  in  the  Frendi  book-trade, 
wtiere  the  keeper  of  assortments  takes  the  quantity 
he  wants  at  a  fixed  rate.  In  the  German  book-trade, 
it  is  the  practice  for  almost  every  house,  either  in  the 
country  or  abroad,  which  publishes  or  sells  German 
books,  to  have  its  agent  at  Leipsic,  who  receives  and 
distributes  its  publications.  A.,  in  Riga,  who  pub- 
lishes a  book  calculated  for  the  German  trade,  has 
his  agent,  B.,  in  Leipsic,  to  wliom  he  sends,  free  of 
expense,  a  number  of  copies  of  his  publication,  that 
he  may  distribute  the  new  work  to  all  the  booksellers 
with  whom  he  is  connected,  from  Vienna  to  Ham- 
burg, and  from  Strasburv  to  Konifsberg,  each  of 
whom  has  his  agent  m  Leipsic.  Instructioiis  are 
also  given  as  to  the  number  of  copies  to  be  sent 
to  each.  B.  delivers  tliose  copies  in  Leipsic  to 
the  agents,  who  send  them  every  week,  or  more 
or  less  frequently,  by  the  post,  or  by  carriers,  at  the 
expense  of  the  receiver.  C,  in  Stiasburg,  who  finds 
that  he  has  not  received  copies  enough,  writes  for  an 
additional  number  of  copies  to  his  agent,  D.*,  in 
Leipsic.  D.  gives  this  order  to  B.,  who  delivers  the 
number  wantra  to  D.,  to  be  transmitted  to  C.  This 
arrangement  is  advantageous  to  the  German  book- 
trade  as  well  as  to  Leipsic.  The  dealer  receives  every 
thing  free  to  Leipsic,  and,  as  a  great  number  of 
packets,  with  books  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  arrive 
there  for  him  every  week,  he  can  have  them  packed 
together  and  sent  at  once.  The  freight  is  thus  much 
less  than  if  the  packets  were  sent  to  him  separately 
from  the  di&rent  places,  and  the  whole  business  is 
suuplified.  The  booksellers  are  also  enabled  to 
agree  with  greater  ease  on  a  certain  discount  per 
cent. 

London  is  the  great  centre  of  the  British  -book- 
trade  ;  the  number  of  new  publications  that  issue 
from  its  presses  being  &r  greater  than  all  that  appear 
in  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Within  the  course  of  the 
last  forty  years,  however,  manv  very  important  works 
have  beien  published  at  Edinburgh :  but  the  latter, 
as  well  as  those  which  appear  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Glasgow,  &C.,  are  principally  disposed  of  by  uie 
London  trade.  The  booksellers  ot  Edmburgh,  and 
of  all  the  other  provincial  towns,  have  agents  in  Lon- 
don  to  whom  they  consiffn  a  certain  number  of  copies 
of  every  work  they  pubHsh ;  and  to  whom,  also,  they 
address  their  ofders  for  copies  of  such  new  or  old 
works  as  tliey  have  occasion  for.  The  London  book- 
sellen,  who  act  as  agenU  for  those  in  tlie  country, 
are  in  the  habit  of  regultiriy  despatching  parcels  to 


their  coftespoodents  oo  the  last  day  of  each  moDik, 
with  the  magaiines  and  other  monthly  pofaliatioDi; 
but  if  any  new  work  of  interest  appoui  fai  tbeisten, 
or  orders  be  received  fitmi  the  ooootiy  tfail  oBioot  be 
conveniently  deferred  to  the  end  of  the  rnqitb,  % 
parcel  is  immediately  forwarded  by  cosch.  The 
booksellers  of  Edinbiirrii  and  Dublin  lot  assms 
for  those  of  London,  aid  supply  the  ScottiA  tad  ir- 
ish  country  trade  with  the  metrqpolitun  publication. 

The  price  of  new  works  is  fixed  bj  the^ofalishen, 
who  grant  a  deduction  to  the  retail  desUti,  of  bm 
20  to  ?5  per  cenL  on  the  price  of  ^mvAm,  sad  fin 
25  to  SO  per  cent,  on  that  of  oetawot^  and  Umk  rf 
smaller  siae.  The  credit  given  by  the  pnhliAcfi  u> 
the  retailers  varies  fixm  seven  to  twelve  bgbi^;  a 
discount  being  allowed  fior  prompt  pajneotst  Ik 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Macculioch  calculates  thai  about  1,SOO  volsnoof 
new  publicatioos  (exclusive  of  reprintSi  |)UBpblet>,and 
periodical  publications,  not  in  volmnes)  are  iaansl  y 
produced  in  Great  Britain:  and,  csthnsting  ti» 
average  impression  of  each  volume  at  750  copio,  ^ 
have  a  grand  total  of  1,125/XX)  volumes ;  the  nlit 
of  which,  if  sold  at  an  averase  puhlicatioB  prior  of 
nine  shillings  a  volume,  would  be  i&506,2Sa  Tbf 
number  of  reprinted  volumes,  particuhdy  of  sdmi 
books,  is  very  great;  and  if  to  these  we  add  (Ir 
reviews,  magaaines,  pamphlets,  and  all  other  puUici- 
tions,  exclusive  of  newspapers,  the  total  jMatm 
value  of  the  new  works  ot  all  sorts  and  nev  oopirt 
of  old  works,  that  are  annually  produced,  ■>;  br 
estimated  at  about  j^750,00a 

The  old  book  trade  carried  on  in  Great  Britain  ii 
very  extensive,  and  employs  many  dealers.  Tlr 
price  of  old  books  depends  very  much  on  their  oooi- 
tion ;  but,  independent  of  this  circumstaDoe,  it  is  nrr 
floctuatinff  and  capricioua ;  eqinlly  good  oopiM  d^ 
same  wotks  being  frequently  to  be  bad  in  some  tbo(4 
tor  half  or  a  third  of  what  they  can  bebooghtiura 
others. 

The  activity  of  the  Fnencfa  press  has  been  fvry 
greatly  increased  since  the  downM  of  Napolrui 
The  count  Daru,  in  a  very  instructive  work,  S$tm 
StotuHfuet  ntr  ia  Ltbrairt,  published  in  18^7,  ftf^ 
mated  the  number  of  printed  sheets,  exdwc  of 
newspapers,  produced  by  tlie  French  pcesi  ia  ISio. 
at  60,852,883;  and  in  1B25^  at  128,011,483;  laJ 
the  increase  from  1825,  down  to  the  present  ftnd 
has  been  little  if  any  thing  inferior.  The  ma^f  ^ 
many  of  the  works  that  have  recently  inoed  fiou  Ut 
French  press  is  also  very  superior;  and  it  nsf  br 
doubted  whether  such  wnks  as  the  Biegnfkk  ('» 
veneiie,  the  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  ^rf  ^ 
t^rijier  lei  Dates,  in  38  volumes  8vo,  and  the  tio 
octavo  editions  of  BofU^t  Dktianary,  oooJd  tov« 
been  published  in  any  other  country.  The  gnatrr 
number  of  new  French  works  of  merit,  or  which  it  s 
supposed  will  command  a  oonsideiafaie  sale,  are  in- 
mediately  reprinted  in  the  Netfaeriandi,  cr  Sviocr- 
land,  but  principally  in  the  fionncr.  To  sodi  id 
extent  has  this  piratical  practice  been  carried,  tia: « 
is  stated  in  the  Re^e  presented  by  the  irroA 
booksellers  to  government  in  1828,  that  a  %ai^ 
bookseller  in  Brussels  had,  m  1825  and  16)ffi,  ani  i» 
first  six  months  of  1827,  reprinted  318,615  vWoiDr 
of  French  works.  Havhxg  nothiiy  to  par  fcrov; 
right,  these  counterfeit  editiona  can  be  afttded  »i  i 
lower  price  than  thoae  that  are  gctmioe.  Tha  i»  * 
very  serious  injury  to  French  aouors  and  poUiilicf^ 
not  only  by  preventing  the  sale  of  their  works  » 
foreign  countries,  but  mmi  the  case  with  whkh  if** 
rious  copies  may  be  introduced  into  Fmooe.  Aliik 
French  booksellers  are  hmieiet,  that  it,  iio-VRd,  •»! 
sworn  to  abide  by  certain  prescribed  niirv  T^ 
reguhition  is  Justly  complained  of  by  the  r«hlaUn, 
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asbein^  ventiaiis  and  opprassiTe;  and  as  tending 
to  lessen  the  number  or  retail  booksellen  in  the 
ooontry,  and  to  prevent  that  oompetiticn  that  is  so 
•dvaniageous.  The  discount  allowed  by  the  French 
pubtishers  to  the  retail  dealers  is  not  regulated  as  in 
England,  by  the  sise  of  the  volumes,  but  by  the  sub- 
jecu.  The  discount  on  the  sale  of  books  of  history, 
criticism,  and  ffeneral  literature,  is  usually  about  25 
per  cenL  ;  in  Uie  case  of  mathematical  and  strictly 
scientific  works,  it  is  seldom  more  than  10  or  15  per 
cent. ;  while  upon  romances,  tales,  &c.  it  is  often  as 
high  as  60  or  GO  per  cent. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  most  important  repositories 
of  books  ara  at  Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and 
Haeriera.  In  Brussels  and  Liege,  knany  French 
works  are  reprinted.  In  Gennany,  several  houses 
ively  unite  for  the  publication  of  great  works,  as  is 
done  in  Plrance  and  firitain.  In  1802,  the  booksel- 
len of  the  United  States  established  a  fitir  at  New 
York,  and  rules  for  its  regulation.  In  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  price  of  every  book  is  regulated  by  the 
government. 

Bdokw,  Caialogmet  of.  Catalogues  of  books  are 
iolemting  if  the  libraries  they  describe  contain  a 
gnat  number  of  works  {Biblkdheea  ThetHana,  Co- 
pmbagen,  1789-96,7 parts,  in  12 vols.;  BMhikeca 
ytrmkuta,  Milan,  1783,  6  vols. ;  Catalogve  du  Due 
de  la  Fattiere,  Paris,  1783-88,  9  vols.),  or  are  distin- 
guished  by  well  selected,  by  rare  and  costly  works 
{OA.  Bibi,  MirMaiMs,  by  Michael  Matttaire,  London, 
1743-45,  5  vols.),  or  by  scarce  books  merely  fCata- 
kgue  of  Sam.  Engel,  Bern,  1743,  and  Dan.  Salthen, 
Konigsberg,  1751),  by  old  editions  (J.  F.  Bibdin, 
Biblietk,  Speneerianaj  London,  1814,  4  vols.;  Ferd. 
Fo»ii,  Cat.  CkM.  See,  16  Imprtuar,  BM.  MagUa- 
hteckiatue^  FioROce,  1793, 3  vols.  foK),  by  beautiful 
oipii^,  particulariy  on  parchment  {Cat,  de  la  Bibi,  de 
JHcC4trtkyy  Paris,  1815,  2  voll),  or  by  being  very  rich 
in  some  particular  department  For  natural  history, 
the  most  important  catalogues  are  those  of  Sir  Jos. 
Basks  (Loodon,  1796,  5  vds.),  and  of  Cobres  (Augs- 
bo^,  1782,  2  vols.) ;  for  Hungarian  history,  that  of 
cuunt  Ssecbeny  (Soproan,  1790  et  seq.);  for  classi- 
oi  human,  those  of  count  Rewiciky  (Berlin,  1794), 
sod  of  Askew  (London,  1775),  with  some  othera ;  for 
Frmcfa  literature,  the  second  part  of  the  catalogue  of 
Vslliere-  for  Imlian  literature,  the  catalogues  of 
Cipponi  (Rome,  1747,  4  vols.),  Flonoel  (Paris,  1774, 
:;toIs.),  and  Ginruene  (Paris,  1817);  for  theGer- 
msn  lunguage,  lAai  of  Adelung  (Dresden,  1807). 
Csialogui^  acquire  their  true  ^ue  and  utility  by 
judicious  arrangement  and  accuracy  of  detail.  For 
this  purpose,  boudes  perfect  exactness  in  the  material 
ftttrments  which  must  prevail  throughout,  and  espe- 
o«Uy  with  regard  to  unoonunon  works,  a  notice  of 
the  printer,  number  of  pages,  stgnatures,  catchwords, 
&c,  and,  in  engravings,  an  aocoont  of  the  number 
sod  quality  of  the  impressions,  and  the  artist's  name, 
sir  oeoessnry.  Above  all,  a  dear  arrangement  of 
thr  books  is  requisite,  that  they  may  be  easily  con- 
nttedL  In  this  department,  the  French  took  the 
IcmL  Gabriel  Naude  opened  the  way  by  the  Oslo- 
%ia  BiUieikee^  Cordemana  (Paris,  1643,  4  vols.): 
he  was  followed  -by  Ishmael  Bullialdus  and  Jos. 
Qutsiel,  in  the  C^  BA.  TkuatuB  (Paris,  1679). 
Gabriel  Martin,  a  bodkseUer  at  Paris,  diatinguishid 
biiaarlf,  in  the  18th  century,  by  a  further  attention 
to  the  method  of  arrangement,  and,  at  the  same  tfane, 
by  bibUographioal  accuracy,  (Catalogues  of  Bulteau, 
nil,  du  Fay,  1725,  Brochard,  1729,  count  Hoym, 
1738).  On  the  foundation  laid  by  Martin,  Debure 
ba>U,  in  the  catalogue  of  Gaignat,  1769;  and  in  the 
pfvniation  of  the  fint  part  oC  Valliere's  catalogue,  as 
veil  as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  second  psirt,  the 
l»obeller  Nyon  followed  him  with  success.    About 


this  time,  Jac  Morelli,  in  Venice,  published  a  cata- 
logue of  the  excellent  library  or  Mafleo  Pinelll 
(\^nice,  1787,  6  vols.),  distinguished  by  sunilar 
merits.  AU  these  catalogues,  however,  were  pre- 
parpd  only  to  fadlitate  the  sale  of  the  bodes  enumer- 
ated, and  aspired  to  nothing  higher.  The  earlier 
catalogues  of  the  Bodleian  (Otford,  1738,  2  vds. 
fol.)  and  Parisian  libraries,  (1739,  6  vols,  fol.),  are 
very  defective.  John  Michael  Finncke,  in  his  cata- 
logue of  the  library  of  Bunau  (Leipsic,  1750,  7 
vds.  4to),  and  AudiAedi,  in  the  alphabeticai  cata- 
logue of  the  library  of  Casanati  (Rome,  1761,  4 
voLs.  fol.),  have  distinguished  themsdves  as  sdentific 
bibliothecarians.  Bwi  works,  though  incomplete, 
are  excellent  models.  Catalogue  Bibltoth.  Aeademiee 
Thereeianet,  by  Joseph  de  Sartori  (Vienna,  1801, 
13  vds.  4to),  is  full  of  errora  and  defects  and  is, 
by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  the  former  of  tlie 
above-mentk>ned  works.  There  are,  lastly,  criti- 
cal catalogues  {pat,  raieonnee)  which  contain  more 
minute  information  and  opinions,  descriptions  of 
uncommon  and  remarkable  books,  and  sometimes 
accounts  of  their  prices.  Besides  the  few  generally 
interesting  works  of  this  nature  by  Jdm  Fabrichis 
(Wolfenb.,  1717,  6  vds.  4to),  Jac.  Fred.  Reimmann 
(HUdesh.,  1731,  2  vds.  4to),  Godieb  Stolle  (Jena, 
1733,  18  vols.  4to),  and  othen,  the  catalogues  of 
Crevenna  (Amstenbm,  1778, 6  vds.  4to),  Seina  San- 
tander  (Bnissds,  1803,  6  vols.),  and  lord  Spencer 
(see  above),  and  Denis's  Memorabilia  of  the  Library 
d'  Garelli  (Vienna,  1780, 4to),  are  very  valuable.  See 
BAthgrajiky. 

Booke,  Cemeorthip  of.  Udess  we  consider  the 
burning  of  condemned  books  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors as  a  censordiip,  the  establishment  of  this  insti- 
tution must  be  attributed  to  the  popes ;  but  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  it  would  have  sprung  up  in  a  thousand 
other  plaors,  even  if  it  had  not  existed  in  their  domin- 
ions. Soon  alter  the  hivention  of  printing,  the  popes 
perceived  the  influence  which  this  art  exerted  over 
the  difibsion  of  kiMywledge.  It  was,  besides,  doubly 
dangerous  at  a  time  when  the  authority  of  the  church 
had  been  assailed,  and  was  shaking  under  the  load  of 
its  abuses.  They  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  prohibit 
first  the  reading,  and  secondly  the  printing,  of  cer- 
tain literary  works.  They  enforced  the  ancient  de- 
crees of  the  church  aiainst  the  reading  of  heretical 
books,  and  introduced  an  ecdesiasticu  superinten- 
dency  of  the  press  in  1479  and  1496,  which  was  more 
comiaetely  established  by  a  bdl  of  Leo  X.,  hi  1515. 
In  this,  the  bishops  and  inquisitora  were  reiiuired  to 
examine  all  works  before  they  were  printed,  and  thus 
to  prevetit  the  publication  of  heretical  opinfcms. 
They  went  still  further:  as  thb  napal  decree  could 
not  be  carried  into  executkm  in  all  countries,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rrformation,  they  premred  an  index  of 
books  which  nobody  was  allowra  to  read  under 
pemilty  of  the  censure  of  the  church.  Thb  index 
was  commenced  by  the  coundl  of  Trent,  in  the  fourth 
session  of  which  (1546),  the  decree  of  the  censorship 
was  renewed;  but  it  was  not  executed,  and  was  finally 
left  to  the  popes  (25th  sesskm  of  1563),  by  whom  se- 
veral such  indieee  Ubremtm  proMbitorum  have  been 
published.  Even  in  recent  times,  in  1758,  such  an 
augmented  index  was  issued.  Works  of  an  estab- 
liaSed  character,  which  could  not  wdl  be  prohibited, 
it  was  determined  to  expurgate.  The  duke  of  Alva 
caused  such  an  Index  ejmtrgatorme  to  be  prepared 
in  the  Netherlands;  anouier  was  drawn  up  at  Rome, 
in  1607,  whkdi,  however,  with  the  exoeptkm  of  soma 
fragments,  has  remained  secret  This  censonhip  was 
soon  afterwards  adopted  by  the  secular  authorityt 
and,  in  some  reelects,  extended  still  further. 

In  Germany,  the  pditkao-thedogical  contfOveMies 
gave  the  first  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  this  in* 
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■titiition,  as  they  were  carried  on  with  the  rreatest 
violence  on  both  sides.  The  decree  of  t}ie  Geiman 
diet,  in  1&>4,  prohibited  them.  Bj  the  diet  of  1530, 
a  more  severe  superintendenoe  of  the  press  was 
established ;  and  this  was  oonfirmed  by  later  laws  of 
Che  empire,  in  1641,  1648,  1567,  and  1577,  &C.  It 
was  also  (»x>vided,at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648, 
fOtnabr.  Jtuir,^  chapter  v.  §  60X  that  the  states 
should  not  suflSer  attacks  on  religious  narties.  From 
tluit  time,  the  emperors  have  promised,  in  their  elec- 
tive capitidatioDS,  to  watch  strictly  over  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  article.  In  the  capitulations  of  the  em- 
peror Leopold  II.,  1790,  and  of  the  emperor  Fhuicis 
if.,  it  was  further  added  (art  vi.  $  8), '' that  no  work 
should  be  printed,  which  could  not  be  reooociied  with 
the  symbolical  books  of  both  Catholics  and  Protes. 
tants,  and  with  good  monds,  or  vdiich  might  produce 
the  ruin  of  the  existmg  constitntkm,  or  the  disturbance 
of  public  peace.  It  was,  however,  not  difficult,  in 
most  Protestant  countries,  for  individual  authors  or 
literary  journals  to  obtain  an  exemption  from  the 
oensonhip;  and  many  institutions,  academies,  uni- 
versities, &c.,  were  privileged  in  this  way,  as  fiur  as 
concerned  their  regular  pn%sson.  The  governments 
sometimes  protected  their  subjects  with  ^eat  energy; 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  Hanover,  in  the  case  of  Putter 
and  Schloeaer. 

In  France,  the  censorship  belonged  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  chancellor,  ana  was  administered  by  royal 
censors.  It  was  first  abolished  in  England.  It  was 
formerly  exercised  by  the  well-known  star-chamber, 
and,  after  the  abolition  of  thi^  court,  in  1641,  by  the 
parliament.  In  1662,  it  was  regulated  by  a  particular 
statute,  but  only  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  This 
statute  was  renewed  in  1679,  and  again,  in  1692,  for 
two  years  more.  In  1694,  the  right  of  the  crown  to 
render  the  printing  of  writings.  Journals,  kc,  depen- 
dent on  its  permission,  that  is,  the  censorship,  ceased 
entirely.  In  Holland,  and  even  in  the  Austrian 
Netherhmds,  a  great  liberty,  if  not  an  entire  freedom 
of  the  press,  prevailed.  All  that  was  not  permitted 
to  be  printed  in  France  appeared  in  the  Netheriands 
or  in  Switzerland,  at  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  Dutch  and  Swiss  book-tmde. 

In  Sweden,  by  an  edict  of  1766,  and  accordingly 
under  the  aristocratical  constitution,  the  abolition  of 
the  censorship  was  ordered ;  yet  Gostavus  III.,  per- 
sonally a  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  was  ob> 
liged  to  retain  the  censorship,  and  even  to  execute  it 
with  severity,  during  the  aristocratical  machinations 
which  disturbed  his  reign,  and  which  were  but  imper- 
fectly counteracted  in  the  revolution  of  1771.  Gus- 
tavos  IV.  issued  an  edict  soon  after  he  ascended  the 
throne,  by  wliich  the  censorship  was  retahied  only  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  was  administered  by  the  con- 
sistories. This,  however,  was  not  permanent:  at 
first,  penalties  were  enacted,  and,  in  1802,  the  cen- 
sorship was  entirely  re-establi^ed,  committed  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  court,  and  executed  with  severity. 
French  and  German  books  were  prohibited.  King 
Charles  XIII.,  immediately  after  his  ascension  to  the 
tlirone,  abolished  it  entirely  by  a  provisicmal  order 
of  April  12, 1809,  which  was  confirmed  as  an  article 
of  the  constitution  (§  86),  June  6,  1809.  In  Den- 
maric,  by  a  royal  rescript  of  Sept  14,  1770,  (under 
the  minister  Struensee),  the  censorship  was  wholly 
abolished ;  neither  has  it  been  restored,  though  the 
laws  by  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  has  been  re- 
gulated have  been  changing,  and  have  sometimes 
been  very  oppressive. 

In  France,  the  censorship,  Irke  so  many  other  in- 
stitutions, was  annihilated  by  tlie  revolution.  AU  the 
constitutions,  from  1791  to  the  Chgrle  ContHttUwnelle 
o*"  1814,  declare  the  liberty  of  the  press  one  of  tlie 
I'u  vlimcntal  laws.    During  Die  republic,  there  was 


no  oensorshlp,  but  the  rrvolutianry  tribwals  look  iU 
place.  Napoleon  restored  it,  in  Bnother  form,  I17  d« 
decree  of  Feb.  5,  laiO,  {Dirtedtm  de  ejmpnmme). 
Since  the  restoratioii,  it  has  also  undngone  varaus 
changes.  Books  of  more  than  twnty  iheiis  kiu 
always  remauied  few,  but  the  oensonhip  hu  htn 
exercised  over  pamphlets  and  jouraals  at  difrmii 
periods.  For  the  cstabUshmentef  new  poUtial  jov- 
nals,  the  permission  of  the  goveramcnt  noit  be  ob- 
tained, and  bonds  must  be  given  by  the  editon. 

In  the  kincdom  of  the  Netherlands,  theonaoitbf 
is  abolished  by  a  ftuidamental  atatote  of  km.  ti, 
1815,  art.  226.  Even  in  the  kingdom  of  PobmlUas 
was  tbrmerly  the  case  (constitution  of  Nov.  27,  ISU, 
art.  16),  buiithasbeenreflloredbyadKReafJaw 
16;i819.  In  the  German  staiei,  the  libatf  of  Ibr 
press  was  much  restrained  till  1806,  the  rtataattwy 
having  till  then  had  control  over  iL  After  1814, » 
vend  states  abolished  the  oensondiip—NoflBa  (draw 
of  May  i,  181 4),  Weimar  fm  the  cnMtimtiQB,  May  &, 
1816),  Wurteqibefg^decreeof  JaD.ao,18l7),Bi«n 
(May  26, 1618),  gnuid-duchy  of  Hesse  (ooMtiMiai 
of  Dec.  17, 1820,  ^  35),  though  with  voy  difimi 
provisions  as  to  the  responsibility  of  aothon,  pioKii 
and  booksellers.  (Sm  Prei#,  Law$  ^ihe.)  la  at- 
cordance  with  the  unhappy  decrees  of  GuUed, 
1819,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Genua  diet  of  SrpL 
20,1819,  the  censorship  ni  all  the  states  of  the  Gff- 
man  confederation  has  oecome  one  of  the  eoaitisB 
of  union,  but  only  with  regard  to  books  of  ks  tbaa 
twenty  sheets,  and  Journab.  These  mcasarei  ««ir, 
at  first,  adapted  only  for  five  years,  bBtarB,st|iiv««:. 
continued  hadefinitely.  In  Rnsaia  and  Antrim  tbrff 
is  natunlly  a  despotic  oenaorship.  la  the  I'utod 
States  of  America  a  censorship  has  never  exited. 

Besides  the  dilfrrent  degrees  of  seventy  with  ebieb 
the  censorship  is  exercised  in  difiemt  eosatrics,  it 
may  be  divided  into  dil&rent  kinds,  aooonfing  t»  ttr 
field  which  it  embraces.  1.  A  general  ceaMf  <f 
the  book-trade  and  of  the  press,  under  vUdi  evei 
foreign  books  cannot  be  sold  without  the  oosnt  tf 
the  censors,  exists  in  Russia,  Aosiria,  ^piis,  be. 
(Austria  has,  in  the  censoishq)  of  fi>rngn  books,  km 
formuUs  :  a.  atbrnUtitur^  entirely  five ;  a.  *aHMt 
free,  but  without  public  advertisements  fir  air;  t 
erga  Mehedam^  to  be  scrfd  only  to  public  efiomud 
literary  men,  on  the  delivery  of  a  receipt;  ».dnM> 
ftir,  entirely  forbidden.)  2.  A  geneiat  oennnbip  tf 
the  press,  extending  only  to  books  |ifntod  is  ihr 
country,  exists  in  Prussia  (edict  of  Sqit  lA,  170; 
orderof  the  cabinet  of  Dec.  28, 16S^  vbffe.bov* 
ever,  a  case  once  took  place,  in  which  the  nifaliek^ 
Uonsof  a  foreign  bookseller,  BrodLhans  of  Lei|)K, 
were  prohibited  3.  A  limited  cenaoiriiip,  oaly  om 
works  of  less  than  twenty  sheets,  and  jourash.  iin 
present  the  law  in  the  states  of  the  GenBanoonMn* 
tion.    See  Pret9,  Liberty  0/  tAe,  attd  Oof^ngit 

BooNic,  Daniel,  one  of  the  fint  adveMnms  «be 
penetrated  into  the  wUds  of  Kentncky,  was  tos  ■ 
Virginia.  He  was,  almost  from  his  inftncv,  aihfidi4 
to  hunting  in  the  woods.  He  emigrated  euiy  to  Notb 
Carolina,  then  recently  settled.  Having  dctrrwaed 
to  cross  the  wilderness  bordering  on  the  Caisbuiml 
mountains,  in  quest  of  the  region  of  Keotadiy.  tbs 
little  known,  he  set  out  on  his  expeditiim,  wthfrr 
companions.  May  1,  1769.  June  7,  they  anived  it 
Red  river,  north  of  the  Kentucky.  Asfaortthaesfiir- 
wards,  B.  and  one  of  his  oompaniooB^  Join  Steem. 
were  captured  by  a  party  of  avages.  TVy  to* 
escaped,  but  could  discover  no  traces  of  their  ihta^ 
who  had  returned  home.  B.  and  Stewart  vooldbBw 
been  constrained  to  follow  them,  had  not  Squiie  B. 
the  brother  of  Daniel,  pursued  their  tndL  (ran  Nortk 
Carolina,  and  relieved  them  with  a  ftmntOfaMtt^ 
Slionly  aftcrwardu,  Stewsrt  was  killed  by  the  ladtas 
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eoJ  tlH*  two  Boonn  wvre  left  the  onlf  white  men  in 
Uw  wiliieracsi.  Tbey  passed  the  winter  in  a  cabin. 
Ifl  May,  1770^  B.'8  brother  returned  home.  In  July 
oftiie  nme  year,  however,  he  came  back,  aocordinjl^ 
to  sfTpement.  They  then  travened  the  country  to 
the  Cumberland  river,  and,  the  following  year,  re- 
tnnieJ  to  tlieir  fomiUes,  with  a  detennination  of 
lemoving  with  them  to  Kentucky.  In  September, 
I77S»  B.  oommenced  hts  removal  to  Kentudty,  with 
hii  own,  and  five  other  fitmiiies,  and  was  joined  by 
fioftjr  men,  who  placed  themselves  under  his  guidance. 
Being  atfcicked  by  the  Indians,  six  of  his  men  were 
itun,  and  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  party  dispersed. 
The  smirivors  returned,  in  consequence,  to  the  settle- 
isfots  on  Clinch  river,  about  forty  miles  from  the 
teme  of  action.  A  company  of  North  Carolina, 
liaviog  fonned  a  plan  of  purchasing  the  lands  on  the 
Moth  fide  of  the  Kentocky  river  from  the  southern 
lodiBns,  enqiloyed  B.  to  buy  a  tiact  of  country,  the 
luuts  of  which  were  described  to  him.  Hepeiformed 
the  service,  and,  soon  after,  made  a  raad  from  the 
wttloicBts  on  the  Holston  to  the  Kentucky  river, 
notwithstanding  the  uioessant  attacks  of  the  Indians, 
m  which  four  of  his  men  were  killed  and  five  wounded. 

hi  April,  1775^  he  built  a  fort  at  a  saltspring,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Kentucky,  where  Boooes- 
Umogh  b  now  situated.  It  consisted  of  a  block- 
hmup  and  several  cabins,  enclosed  with  palisades.  In 
1777,  be  sustained  two  sieges  in  Boonesboroosrhfiom 
the  Indians,  but  repulsed  ttiem.  In  the  fo&owing 
Iffar,  however,  Feb.  7,  B.  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
aavsm,  while  hunting,  with  a  number  of  his  men. 
Id  May,  they  were  conducted  to  Detroit,  when  they 
»yrienced  great  kindness  from  governor  Hamilton, 
the  British  commander  of  that  pa£.  Heevenoflered 
tin  Indians  £100  for  their  prisoner,  in  order  that  he 
Bight  libeiBle  him  on  parole,  but  they  would  not 
put  with  him,  having  conceived  for  him  sentiments 
ufgnat  aflrctkm  andrcspecL  On  his  return,  he  was 
Mtoptcd  by  one  of  the  principal  chiefr  at  ChUioothe, 
sad  might  have  been  happy  in  this  situation,  had  not 
tte  thoughts  of  his  wiro  and  diildren  continually 
kept  alive  the  desire  of  escape.  This  he  efiected  one 
nwniing,  having  risen  at  the  usual  hunting  hour,  and 
(lepaitcd,  apparently  for  the  woods,  but  in  reality  for 
BoQotsbonmgh.  He  arrived  there  on  the  20th  of 
June,  after  a  Journey  of  160  miles,  which  he  per- 
krmtd  m  four  dsys,  having  eaten,  it  is  said,  but  one 
meal  daring  that  time. 

On  the  £h  of  August,  a  body  of  mvages,  to  the 
oomber  of  450,  commanded  by  Canadian  Frenchmen 
sad  some  of  UKir  own  chie£i,  mvested  the  fort,  with 
Bntidieoloon  flying.  B.  waasummoned  to  surrender, 
but  aaaoonoed  his  determination,  and  that  of  the  gar- 
rtoon  who  amounted  to  but  fifty  men,  <*  to  defenothe 
iort  as  long  aa  a  man  of  them  was  alive.**  The  enemy 
tbea  nsolved  to  obtain  it  by  stratagem,  and  requested 
thst  nine  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  garrison 
woold  oome  out  and  treat  with  them,  promising 
tnms  so  fiivourable,  that  the  hivitation  was  aooppted. 
A/trr  the  articles  of  the  treaty  had  been  ugneo,  B. 
sad  his  companions  were  told  that  it  was  customary, 
opoo  such  oocasiooa,  among  the  Indians,  for  two  of 
ihem  to  shake  each  white  man  by  the  hand,  in  order 
lo  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  friendship.  This  was 
sl«o  agreed  to;  and,  accordingly,  two  Indians  ap- 
pmiched  csudi  of  the  nine,  and,  taking  his  hand, 
mpplcd  him,  wlUi  the  intent  of  making  him  prisoner. 
Ttieir  otgect  being  then  immcdiatply  perceived,  B. 
sad  his  party  extricated  themselves,  and  retreated 
into  the  tort,  amid  a  heavy  fire  from  the  savages.  An 
attack  was  then  quidily  commenced,  and  continued 
until  the  SOtli  of  August,  vriien  the  enemy  abandoned 
the  sirge.  This  was  the  lost  attempt  of  the  Indians 
to  pg«»es9  themselves  of  Booncsborough.  In  October, 


as  B.  was  returning  from  the  Blue  Licks,  with  his 
brother,  the  latter  was  slain,  and  B.  pursued  by  a 
party  of  Imfona  for  three  miles,  by  the  aid  of  a  dog; 
but,  having  killed  the  animal,  he  escaped. 

In  1782,  the  dqwedations  of  the  savages  hicreasing 
to  an  intolerable  extent,  B.,  with  other  militia  otS- 
oera,  collected  176  men,  and  went  hi  punuit  of  a 
huge  body,  who  had  marched  beyond  the  Blue  Licka 
to  a  bend  of  the  main  fork  of  the  Lickinc  river,  for^ 
miles  from  Lexhigton.  They  overtook  uem  August 
19,  but,  being  much  inferior  in  numbers,  were  ob- 
liged to  retreat.  General  Clark,  then  at  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio,  unmediately  assembled  a  oonsidenble 
number  ol  men,  and  commenced  the  pomiit  of  the 
savages,  accompanied  by  B.  From  that  thne  until 
1798,  B.  resided  alternately  ui  Kentucky  and  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  that  year,  he  removed  to  Upper  Louisiana, 
where  he  received  a  grant  from  the  ^Hnish  authori- 
ties of  SOOO  acres  of  bad.  His  children,  friends,  and 
followers  were  also  presented  with  800  acres  eadi. 
He  settled  vrith  them  on  the  Missouri  rivex,  at 
Charette,  some  distance  beyond  the  taihabited  parts 
of  the  country,  where  he  followed  his  usual  coorBO  ot 
life— hunting,  and  trapping  for  bears— until  Sept, 
1822,  when  he  died,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  ma- 
jor A.  Boone,  hi  Montgomery  county,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  gradually  declin- 
ing for  some  yean  previous  to  his  decease.  It  is 
rebted,  that,  some  thne  before  that  event,  he  had 
two  ooflins  nmde  out  of  a  fiivourite  cherry-tree,  the 
first  of  which,  not  fitting,  he  gave  to  a  son-hi-law;  hi 
the  second  he  was  boned,  havfaig  bestowed  on  it  a 
fine  polish  by  a  course  of  rubbing  for  several  yean. 

Booaa.  The  peasants  of  Russia  are  divided  into 
two  daises  /rre  boon  and  vassal  boors.  The  former 
cannot  be  aUenated  or  sold.  The  latter  are  mere 
slaves,  not  behig  capable  of  possessing  property,  but, 
with  theta*  &fflllws,  being  at  the  disposal  of  tiieir  lords. 
They  are  of  three  sorts^-the  erown  boors,  the  maa^ 
^eore,  and  the  jprmife^eor*.  The  «roiciifoor«  are,  some 
of  them,  considered  as  absolute  property ;  othen  are 
attached  to  the  minea  or  soil,  while  manr  are  only 
obliged  to  perform  a  certafai  quantity  of  labour,  or  to 
pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the  onxhice  of  it  Their 
conditioii  is  superior  to  that  of  the  other  two  dasses, 
as  they  usually  pay  an  annual  abroek,  or  rent,  of 
about  five  rubles  each,  and  enjoy  the  rest  of  their 
earnings  undisturbed.  They  are  allowed  also  to  pui^ 
chase  from  noblemen  lands  or  villages,  with  the  vas- 
sals belonging  to  them.  The  mine  boors  are  una- 
lienably  attadied  to  particular  ndnes,  and  may  be 
transferred  wiUi  them  to  different  mastcn.  The  third 
sort,  oKjvwaU  boors,  are  those  belongUig  to  the  no- 
bles. Their  condition  depends  on  the  character  of 
their  masten :  it  b  sometimes  very  comfortable,  but 
often  most  wretched.  In  the  richest  provinces,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  doctor  Clarice,  you  may 
find  them  dying  of  hunger,  or  pining  from  bad  food. 
Pastures,  covered  with  cattie,  yield  no  milk  for  them. 
The  harvest  supplies  no  bre«d  for  their  children. 
The  lord  claims  ail  the  produce.  Some  attempts 
were  made  by  Alexander  (q.  v.)  to  alleviate  their 
condition,  but  private  interests  hiterfered  with  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  government 

BooTAM ;  an  extensive  regton  of  Northern  libidos- 
tan,  lying  betvreen  Bengal  and  Thibet  It  is  about 
250  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  90  finom  north  to 
south;  but  its  eastern  boundaries  are  hnperfecUy 
known.  It  forms  a  portion  of  the  dcdivity  of  tiiai 
stupendous  Alpine  dmin,  of  which  Thibet  occupies 
the  uUe  land.  Notwithstanding  it  Is  mountainous, 
and,  hi  many  parts,  extremely  cold,  the  country  b 
productive,  and  highly  cultivated,  the  slope  of  the 
mountains  being  cut  into  terraces  for  thb  purpose. 
As  it  b  bituated  without  the  tropics,  it  b  free  from 
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periodicfti  rains;  and  tin  climate  is,  in  seoeral,  mo- 
deiBte,  calculatec}  to  bring  forth  both  European  and 
Asiatic  fruits  and  vegetables.  Thus  we  find  the 
trees  and  shrubs  of  Northern  Europe,  in  sight  of  the 
large  forests,  and  a  rank  vegetation  of  plants  striotlj 
tropical.  The  Deb  Ri^ah,  who  resides  at  Tassisudon, 
is  the  prince  of  the  country,  but  is  tributary  to  the 
grend  lama  of  Thibet.  The  inhabitants  are  robust, 
active,  and  ferocious.  They  have  the  Tftrtar  features, 
lliey  are  of  the  Boodh  reliffion,  and  leave  most  of 
the  labour  to  the  women.  Their  houses  are,  in  ge- 
neral, of  only  one  story,  but  the  palace  of  the  ngah 
is  a  lofty  pile.  From  the  precipitous  nature  of  the 
country,  they  are  obliged  to  use  numerous  bridges, 
many  of  which  are  constructed  with  ropes  and  iron 
chains.  B.  produces  a  hardy  breed  of  horses,  about 
thirteen  hands  high,  called  tangatu,  A  caravan  is 
sent  annually  by  the  prince  Deb  Rajah,  who  is  the 
only  meEcfaant  in  the  dominions,  to  Rungpore,  in 
Bengal.  The  goods  which  axe  carried  by  the  taneans 
are  coarse  woollen  cloths,  cow-tails  trom  Thibet, 
bees-wax,  ivory,  musk,  gold  dubt,  silver  ingots,  with 
silks,  tea,  paper,  and  knives  from  China,  with  ^ich 
B.  has  a  close  intercourse.  The  current  coin  is  the 
Narainy  rupee  of  Couch  Behar,  worth  about  twenty 
cents.  The  customs  of  the  inliabitants  resemble  those 
of  the  Birmans  or  inhabitants  of  Ava,  more  than  they 
do  those  of  their  nearer  neighbours  of  Thibet  or  Assam. 

Booths  ;  a  northern  constellation,  called,  also,  by 
the  Greeks,  JrcicphylaXf  and,  by  the  English, 
Charles't  fPam,  Arcturus  was  placed,  by  the  an- 
cients, on  his  breast ;  by  the  modems,  on  the  skirt 
of  his  coat  Fable  relates  that  Philomelus,  son  of 
Ceres  and  Jasion,  having  been  robbed  by  his  brother 
Plutus,  uivented  the  plou{|[b,  yoked  two  bulls  to  it, 
and  thus  supported  hiniselt  by  cultivating  the  ground. 
Ceres,  to  reward  his  ingenuity,  transferred  him,  with 
his  cattle,  under  the  name  of  Bodies,  to  the  heavens. 

Booth,  Barton,  an  actor  of  great  celebrity  in  the 
reigns  of  queen  Anne  and  Georee  I.,  was  bom  in 
1681 ,  and  placed,  under  doctor  Busby,  at  Westminster 
school.  An  early  attachment  for  the  drama  was  fos- 
tered by  the  applause  he  met  with  while  performing 
i  part  in  one  of  Terence's  plays,  at  the  annual  exhi- 
bition in  that  seminary.  He  eloped  from  school  at 
(he  age  of  seventeen,  and  joined  Ashbury's  company 
if  strolling  players,  with  whom  he  went  to  Dunlui. 
After  pertorming  three  years  in  the  Irish  capital  with 
great  applause,  he  returned,  in  1701,  to  London,  and, 
pngaging  with  Betterton,  met  with  similar  success. 
On  tlie  death  of  that  manager,  he  joined  the  Dniry 
lone  companyr  and,  on  the  production  of  Cato,  in 
1712,  raised  his  reputation  as  a  tragedian  to  the  higfa^ 
est  pitch,  by  his  performance  of  the  principal  charac- 
ter. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  lord  Bolingbroke 
presented  him  from  the  stage-box  with  fii'tv  guineas 
^an  example  which  was  momediately  followed  by 
that  nobleman's  political  opponents.  Declamation, 
rather  than  passion,  appears  to  have  been  his  forte, 
though  Cibber  speaks  of  his  Othello  as  his  finest 
diaracter.  He  became  a  patentee  and  manager  of 
tlie  theatre  in  1713,  hi  conjunction  with  Wilks,  Cib- 
ber, and  Doggett,  and  died  May,  1733.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  there  is  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  He  was  the  author  of  Dido 
and  iSneas,  a  mask,  various  songs,  &c.,  and  the 
translator  of  several  odes  of  Horace. 

BoaA,  Catharine  von,  wife  of  Luther,  was  bom  in 
1499.  Her  birth-place  is  not  kn«/wn,  and  of  her 
parents  we  only  know  that  her  motlier,  Anna,  was 
descended  fiom  one  of  the  roost  ancient  families  of 
Germany,  that  of  Hugewits  (Haugewitv).  The  daugh- 
ter took  the  veil,  very  early,  in  the  nunnery  of 
Nimptschen,  near  Grimroa.  Notwitlistanding  her 
devout  disposition,  she  soon  felt  very  unhappy  in  her 


situation,  and,  as  her  relations  would  not  Urtea  is 
her,  applied,  with  eicfat  other  nuns,  to  Loihcr,iikB 
fame  had  reached  tlSm.  Luther  gained  over  a  cay 
sen  of  Torgan,  by  the  name  of  Leonard  Koppe ,  vto, 
in  union  with  some  other  citiwns,  undntook  to  ^ 
liver  the  nine  nuns  fiom  their  convent.  This  «v 
done  the  night  after  Good  Friday,  April  4^  ISOX 
He  brought  them  to  Torgaii,  and  tarn  tbcaoe  to 
Wittenb^,  where  Luther  provided  them  a  drom 
abode.  At  the  same  time,  to  anticipate  the  dbufn 
of  his  enemies,  he  published  a  letter  to  Koppe.  in 
which  he  finnkly  oonfessed  that  he  was  tiie  tntbor  of 
this  enterprise,  and  had  persuaded  Koppe  to  iu  exe^ 
cution ;  that  he  had  done  so  in  the  ooofident  hope 
that  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  restored  his  gaq«l,  sad 
destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist,  woSd  be  tbrir 
protector,  though  it  might  cost  them  evoi  their  IWcl 
He  also  exhort»i  the  parents  and  relations  of  the  ni» 
virgins  to  admit  them  asain  into  their  hoiBcs;  Soot 
of  them  were  received  by  citiiens  of  Witteobo];; 
others,  who  were  not  yet  too  old,  Luthrr  adviMd  ui 
marry.  Among  the  latter  was  Catliarioe,  vhn 
Philip  Reichenrach,  at  that  time  mayoi  of  the  dij. 
had  taken  into  his  house.  Luther  propocd  to  her 
(by  his  friend  Nicholas  von  Amsdorf,  minister  is  Wi- 
tenberg)  doctor  Kaspar  Glas  and  others  in  waxnft. 
She  dtelined  these  proposals,  but  declaied  her  vil- 
lingness  to  bestow  her  hand  on  Nicholas  von  Ass- 
dorr;  or  on  Luther  himself.  Luther,  who,  m  16sl, 
had  laid  aside  the  cowl,  was  not  averse  to  BStrisM?. 
yet  appears  to  liave  been  led  to  the  mobtkiB  d 
marrying  by  reason  rather  than  by  paasitai.  BeiA% 
he  was  not  then  fiivourably  inclined  towaidi  Gala- 
rine,  because  he  suspected  her  of  woridlj  vsosy. 
He  says,  however,  that  he  found  in  her  a  piou  mi 
fisithful  wife.  There  could  be  no  want  of  diad^ts^ 
tageoBB  lumoun  on  this  occasioa,  some  of  (hm  » 
shameful  as  they  were  unfounded.  The  dow^ 
peace  of  the  pair  was  also  drawn  into  qaesUoD,  ad 
Catharine,  in  particular,  waa  accused  of  beiB]^  peeriA 
and  domineering,  so  that  her  hoahand  vss  Um 
obliged  to  correct  her.  Although  iWs  last  flbny  0 
without  foundation,  yet  Luther  seems  not  to  law 
been  fiilly  satisfied  with  her;  for  he  mks  wA 
great  sincerity  of  the  sufierings,  as  wdi  ss  of  tie 
liappuiess,  of  his  marriage.  When,  after  Lutbrr's 
death,  in  1547,  Charles  V.  enteted  Wittenber;  ■ 
triumph,  Catharine  saw  herself  obliged  to  ietw  Us 
phice,  and  to  remove  to  Leipsic,  where  she  was  roe- 
pelled  to  take  boardera  for  her  support.  She  ifitf- 
wards  returned  to  Wittenberg,  and  lived  thm  tiQ 
1552,  m  want  When  the  ptaigue  broke  otfinlbii 
place,  and  the  university  was  removed  to  Toms. 
she  went  thither  also,  arrived  there  sick,  sod  M 
soon  after  (Dec.  27, 1552).  In  the  church  of  Tcrj^ 
her  tomb-stone  is  still  to  be  seen,  on  wliach  ii  hir 
image,  of  the  natural  sise. 

jSytLACic  Aero,  unoombined,  exists  in  several  saail 
lakes  in  Tuscany,  at  Volcano,  one  of  the  Lfsri  » 
lands,  and  hi  the  hot  springs  near  Sasso,  in  IDr  n»> 
rentine  territory,  fiom  whose  vraten  it  is  difomM 
by  natural  evaporation.  It  is  easily  obiauwda||B 
from  borax,  a  native  salt,  composed  oif  this  aod  w 
soda,  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water,  and  P*^""^ 
addhig  sulphuric  acid  to  engaee  the  soda:  the  honor 
acid  is  m  this  maimer  set  at  liberty,  and  is  depetf^ 

f*,V*ri 


hexagonal  scales,  soft  and  greasy 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  l»479.  Its  mste,  »*«• 
first  tfldcen  uito  the  mouth,  is  sourish;  aftfrwudi  * 
becomes  bitter,  and  finally  leaves  a  swe«tidilaipii««« 
upon  the  tongue.  It  is  slightly  rolnhie  ta  «stf  r.  snrf 
much  more  so  in  aloohd,  to  which,  when  Inroitfc 
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mnanu  a  sreen  colour,  it  GODtaliis  49  per 
water,  which  it  parts  with,  on  being  heated 
S8,  when  it  melts  into  a  tianspareot  gkus, 


HooBUDunieBtea  a  ^reen  colour.    It  contahis  43  per 

to  redness, 

and  is  called  eaicmed  boracie  acid, 

Bomdc  add  was  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  be 
a  compoand  of  a  peculitefaaae,  which  he  called  6oroit, 
and  oxygen,  in  the  proportioa  of  eight  parts  of  the 
former  to  sixteen  of  the  latter.  Its  principles  are 
feparatcd  both  by  means  of  galvanism  and  by  the 
•dioo  of  potassium.  Boron  is  a  tasteless  and  inodo- 
fons  substance,  in  the  form  of  a  greenish-brown 
powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  alcohol,  and 
oils;  nor  does  it  fuse  when  subjected  to  the  strongest 
heats.  By  exposure  to  common  air,  it  gradually  oe- 
comei  oxygenated,  and,  when  heated  in  oxygen  gas, 
burns  Tiviwy,  and  is  converted  into  bonicic  acid. 

Boradc  acid  is  sometimes  emplored  in  the  analysis 
of  min«rals,  and  for  aolderinf  metals  in  tlie  arts ;  and, 
!  its  discovery  in  such  abundance  in  the  Italian 
I  and  kkes,  it  has  also  been  used  in  the  manu- 
» ot  borax,  being  united  with  Koda. 

The  roost  important  combination  formed  by  boractc 
acid  is  that  with  soda,  commonly  called  borax.  It  is 
broogfat  faito  Europe,  in  an  impure  state,  from  the 
East  Indies,  under  the  name  of  tmcai^  and  is  under- 
stood  to  occur  principally  in  certain  lakes,  from 
whence  it  is  obtained  1^  evaporation.  It  is  also  le- 
parted  to  be  dug  from  the  earth  in  Thibet,  and  to 
♦-xist  in  the  mines  of  Riquintipa  and  Escapa,  in  South 
America.  A  knowledge  of  its  manu&cture  was,  for 
a  lung  time,  confined  to  the  Venetians  and  Hollau- 
df*r».  This  b  now  known  to  consist  in  boiling  car- 
lionafce  of  soda  with  the  calcined  tincal,  hi  oraer  to 
laturate  its  excess  of  acid :  twelve  pounds  of  carbo- 
twte  of  soda  are  requisite  for  every  hundred  pounds 
of  washed  tincal,  m  the  water :  the  lie  is  left  to  cool 
mdually  and  crystallise.  The  French  nation  manu- 
ncture  their  borax  (of  which  they  consume  about 
twenty-five  tons  annually)  from  the  boracie  acid  found 
in  tlie  Italian  Iskes ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
price  of  this  article  has  fiillen  in  France  from  five 
shillings  and  ten  pence  the  poond,  to  two  shillings 
and  two  pence.  The  process  which  they  adopt  is  to 
dissolve  1200  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  1000 
pounds  of  water,  to  which  is  added,  by  SO  pounds 
at  a  time,  600  pounds  of  Tuscan  boradc  acid.  This 
b  don^  in  a  leaiden  boiler,  of  double  the  capacity  re- 
Quiaite  to  contain  the  materials,  in  order  to  provide 
tor  the  WTervesoence  which  takes  piece.  The  heat 
is  kept  up  for  tliirty  hours,  when  the  clear  liquid  is 
dimwn  off  into  leaden  coolers,  a  foot  in  depth,  where 
the  fini  crop  of  crystsls  deposits  itself  in  three  days. 
A  bondred  pounds  of  the  best  Tuscsn  boracie  acid 
prodooe  about  a  hundred  and  fif^  of  borax. 

Bormx  appears  hi  crystalline  masses  of  a  moderate 
scar,  or  in  distmct  hexagonal  prisms,  termmated  by 
thrre  or  six-sided  pyramids;  is  of  a  white  colour, 
and  transparent.  It  reauires  twenty  parts  of  cold 
and  sax  of  boiling  water  for  its  solution.  Exposed  to 
Hrat,  it  swells  up,  boils,  losies  its  water  of  crjkallisa- 
tioo,  and  becomes  converted  mto  a  porous,  white, 
cipsKqae  mass,  commonly  called  cakmed  borax,  A 
«troi^g«r  heat  brings  it  to  the  form  of  a  vitreous 
txvnsparent  substance,  in  which  state  it  is  known 
under  the  name  of  glan  of  borax.  Borax  forms  one 
of  the  best  fiuxes  known.  It  is  used  in  the  analysis 
nf  minerals  by  the  blow.pine,  in  melting  the  precious 
■srtaia,  in  fonnhig  artificial  gems,  and  in  solderinr. 

Another  native  combination  of  boradc  acid  is  tnat 
with  aaffnesia,  known,  in  mineralogy,  under  tlie 
imme  of  leradto.  It  is  found  in  small  crystals,  im- 
fardded  in  gypsum,  near  Lunenburg,  in  Lower  Sax- 
ooy,  and  at  Segeborg,  in  Holstein.  Their  form  is 
Umi  of  a  cube,  with  the  edges  and  four  of  the  solid 
aogies  tniAcsifd.     They  are  remarkable  for  their 


electric  properties,  becoming,  when  heated,  n^pa- 
tively  electrUied  at  their  perfect  angles,  and  positive- 
ly so  at  their  truncsted  angles. 

Borax  Al.    See  Jlborak, 

BoaDA,  Jean  Charles,  an  engineer,  and  afterwards 
a  captain  in  the  French  marine,  Csmous  for  his  ma- 
thematical talents,  was  bom  at  Dax,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Landes,  hi  1733.  In  1756,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  occupied 
himself  in  makuig  experiments  on  the  resistance  of 
fluids,  the  velocity  of  motion,  and  other  topics  relatmg 
to  dynamical  science.  In  1767,  he  published  a  dis- 
sertation on  hydreulic  wheels,  and  afterwards  one  on 
the  construction  of  hydrauDc  machinery.  In  I77I, 
with  Verdune  and  Pinsre,  he  made  a  voyase  to 
America,  to  determine  the  longitude  and  latitiue  of 
seveml  coasts,  isles,  and  shoals,  and  to  try  the  utility 
of  several  astronomical  instruments.  In  1774,  he 
visited  the  Asores,  the  cape  Verde  islands,  and  the 
coast  of  Africa,  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  Ame- 
rican war,  he  was  very  useful  to  the  count  d'Estaing, 
by  his  knowledge  of  navigation.  In  later  times,  he 
visited  a  second  time  the  Asores,  tlie  cape  Verde 
i&hinds,  and  the  coast  of  Africa;  but  the  observations 
which  he  made  in  this  voyage  have  not  been  pub- 
lished. B.  was  the  founder  of  the  schools  of  naval 
architecture  m  France.  He  invented  an  mstrument, 
of  a  very  small  diameter,  which  measures  angles 
with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  which  has  been  used 
in  measuring  the  meridian;  the  reflecting  circle, 
which  has  made  his  name  immortal ;  besides  an  ui- 
strumeut  for  measuring  the  inclination  of  the  compass 
needle,  and  many  others.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  naUonal  institute,  he  became  one  cif  its  members, 
and  was  occupied,  with  otlier  men  of  science,  in 
fFaminff  the  new  system  of  weights  and  measures 
adopted  in  France  under  the  republican  government. 
Among  the  latest  of  his  labours  was  a  series  of  ex- 
periments to  discover  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
which  should  vibrate  seconds,  in  the  latitude  of  Paris. 
Among  his  writings  are  Reeherchet  sur  la  RStUianco 
det  Flaidei  ;  NouveUe  Meihode  pour  observer  la  Lon- 
gueur du  Pendule;  Nouveau  Sfftieme  de  Poide  ef 
Mesuree,  adofte  par  Ui  Elate  Geniramxy  &c.  The 
principal  are  his  P'o^age^  published  in  2  vols,  in 
1778,  and  his  Tablee  Trigonomeirifuet  DSeimalee^ 
which  have  been  edited  by  Delambre.  He  died  at 
Paris,  in  1799. 

BoRDBADX.    See  Bourdeaux, 

BoanxLAis  Wuim.  The  finer  red  wines  of  the 
Botdelais  (country  round  Bourdeaux)  are  the  best 
which  France  produces.  They  contain  but  little  al- 
cohol, keep  well,  and  even  improve  by  removal.  As 
the  original  fermentation  is  complete,  they  are,  if 
judicioiuly  managed,  less  subject  to  disorder  and 
acidity  than  the  BurguiMly  wines.  None  of  the  very 
best  quality,  however,  is  exportal  pure ;  a  bottle  of 
the  best  Chdleaux-Margaux,  or  Haut-Bneny  is  a 
rarity  hardly  to  be  procured  in  Bourdeaux  itself,  at 
the  rate  of  six  or  seven  franks  a  bottle.  Ir  or  export, 
the  secondary  growths  of  M^doc  are  mingled  with 
the  rough  PiUus.  The  red  wines  of  the  Bordelais 
are  known  in  England  and  North  America  under  the 
name  of  claret.  They  have  less  aroma  and  spuit, 
but  more  astrt^peacy,  than  the  Burgundy  wines. 
The  Bordelais  are  the  safest  wfaies  for  daily  use,  as 
they  are  among  the  most  perfect  of  the  light  wuies, 
and  do  not  aasilj  excite  huoxicatkn.  They  have 
been  accosed  of  producmg  the  gout,  but  without 
reason.  Persons  who  drench  themselves  with  Ma. 
deira.  Port,  ficc,  and  hidulge  hi  an  occasional  debauch 
of  claret,  may,  indeed,  be  visited  Ui  thai  way ;  be- 
cause a  transition  from  the  strong  brandied  wines  to 
the  lighter  is  always  followed  by  a  jderangement  of 
the  digrstive  organs. 
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The  prindpal  vineyards  are  those  of  M^doc, 
Graves,  Palu:*,  and  Vignes  Blanches;  after  these, 
those  of  Eotredeux-Mers,  St  Emilioo,  and  the  Bour- 
geais  are  the  most  importanL  The  first  growth  of 
M^oc,  Graves,  Palus,  and  Vignes  Blanches ;  afU^r 
these,  those  of  Entre  deux-Mers,  St  Emilion,  bjmI  the 
Bourgeais,  are  the  most  impoi^nt.  The  first  growth 
of  M^oc  are  the  fiimous  wines  of  Chateauz-Margaux, 
Lafitte,  and  Latour.  The  Lafiita  is  cfaaracterisMl  by 
its  silky  softness  on  the  pilatp,  and  a  perfume  par- 
taking of  violet  and  raspberry.  The  Laiour  is  fuller, 
has  more  aroma,  but  less  softness.  The  Chateaux- 
Margawf  is  lighter  than  the  LaUnir,  and  delicate, 
like  the  LtufiUe^  but  has  not  so  )^\f^  a  flavour.  Of 
the  second  crowtli,  we  may  mention  the  Rauran  and 
the  LeovH^  The  average  produce  of  the  first 
growth  is  100  tonneau  (of  til  gallons  each).  The 
soil  of  M4doc  is  a  sandy  and  cucarious  loam.  The 
gravelly  lands  (fe§  Graven),  to  the  south  and  west  of 
Bourdeaux,  produce  the  Graves,  The  first  growth 
of  the  red  Graves  is  the  Haut-Brion,  which  rivalsthe 
first  growth  of  Medoc;  it  has  more  odour  and  body, 
but  is  inferior  in  aroma  and  taste.  The  principal 
white  Graves  are  St  Bris  and  Carbouieuz.  The  best 
Medoc  ought  to  be  kept  three  or  four  years  before 
removal;  the  Graves  five  or  six.  The  wines  of  Pa- 
Itts,  whidi  is  a  bed  of  rich  alluvial  deposits,  are  infe- 
rior to  the  piteoeding;  tliey  are  stronger  and  more 
deeply  coloured  than  those  of  M^doc.  Being  hard 
and  rough,  they  are  improved  by  a  voyage,  a^  are 
principiOly  sent  to  the  East  Indies  aiid  America  as 
vins  de  earfOMSOH^  or  are  mixed  with  M4doc,  which 
is  intended  for  exportation.  By  the  -voyage,  they 
become  more  light  and  delicate,  but  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  Uie  growths  of  M^oc  and  the  Graves, 
The  best  are  Queyries  and  ML  Fenand.  The  fior- 
mer  are  deeply  coloured,  and  have  much  body.  Age 
gives  them  an  agreeable  aroma,  resembling  that  ofa 
raspberry. 

Among  the  white  Bordehiis  wines,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  the  finest  growths  are  Sautemes, 
Preignac,  Barsac,  and  Bommes.  Martiilac  and  St 
Me£rd  are  of  a  good  quality,  and  have  lightness  and 
body.  Dariste,  formerly  Jhdamen^  is  equal  to  St 
Bris  and  Carbonieux.  Among  other  red  wines  are 
the  Bourgeais,  which  are  of  a  mie  colour,  and  acquire 
hy  ue  lightness  and  an  agreeable  almond  aroma :  of 
all  the  BoideUis  wines,  they  most  resemble  the  Bur- 
gundy wines.  The  first  growths  are  Debosquet, 
Chateau-Rousset,  Ttyac,  and  Falfiix.  The  Bouigeais 
wines  were  formerly  preferred  to  Medoc.  The  wines 
of  St  Emilion  have  been  much  esteemed.  The  Fron- 
sac  and  Canon  are  the  best  Those  of  Entre-deux- 
Men  become  agreeable  with  age.  The  vine  de  CS- 
tes  are  good  vms  ordinaires:  they  are  generally 
fermes  and  hard,  and  improve  by  age.  The  best  are 
those  of  Bassens  and  Cenon.  Thos^  of  St  Gervais, 
Cadilkic,  and  St  Romain,  are  soft  and  agreeable. 
(For  further  information,  see  Le  Guide  ou  Condudeur 
de  VEtrunger  a  Berdeawc;  second  edition,  Bour- 
deaux, IHiHi  which  contains  a  mhiute  account  of  the 
wines  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourdeaux. 
See,  also,  Henderson's  History  of  the  Ancieni  and 
Modem  ff^ines,  4to,  London,  1824.) 

BoBDBfTOWN  is  a  small  pleasant  town  in  New  Jer- 
sey ;  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dekware,  twtnty-six 
miles  N.  E.  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  some  time  the 
residence  oi  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

BoBDomc,  Paris,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  bom  at  Treviso,  in  1500,  died  in  1570. 
Under  Titian,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  painting. 
Tlie  execution  of  many  works  fur  his  native  city  and 
for  Venice,  spread  his  fame  as  &r  as  France,  whither 
he  was  invited  by  the  king.  The  galleries  of  Dres- 
den and  Vienna  possess  beveral  ot  \m  piecfs.    His 


08t  fiunous  picture  Is  the  QU  GeiMier  freteslmg 
a  Ring  to  the  Doge  ;  it  is  painted  in  oil,  aud  nov  ui 
be  seen  at  Venice. 

Bobkal;  northern. 

Boreas  ;  the  north  wfaid,  wonhipped  by  the  Gndu 
as  a  deity,  residing  in  Thiace,  and  repRWDtai  vidi 
wings,  which,  as  well  as  his  hair  and  bcinl,wcRfiU 
offiakesofsnow;  instead  of  feci,  he  had  the  tiiboi 
seipents,  and,  with  the  train  of  his  ganacflt,  he  itimd 
up  clouds  of  dust  Boms  was  the  son  of  Amm 
andofAnrora.  When  Apollo  and  bJa  &Toarite  H^ 
acinthus  were  once  playing  at  qooits,  be  hiewtkr 

r'lt  of  the  former,  of  whom  he  was  jakM,  ifM 
head  of  the  youth,  who  was  killed  by  tbe  biov. 
By  Orithya,  daughter  of  Erectheus  of  Athens,  he  m 
&ther  of  Cleopatra,  Chiooe,  Calais,  and  Zetsa  the 
last  two  partook  in  the  Aigooaolk  ezpedltioo. 

BoaoBN ;  a  Roman  frmily,  wiudt  dams  ib  ov 
gin  from  Sienna.  They  have  held  the  hi^ntoin 
in  this  republic,  from  the  middle  of  tbefifterodica- 
tury.  Pope  Paul  V.,  who  belonged  to  tMi  Uij, 
and  ascended  the  papal  chair  m  1606,  loaded  his  r- 
lations  with  honoun  and  riches.  In  1607,  he  ip- 
pointed  his  brother,  Ftanoesoo  Blinder  of  the  (nop 
sent  against  Venice  to  nudotain  the  papal  dain; 
bestowed  the  principality  of  Salroone  on  Msfoo  Ai* 
tonio  B.,  the  son  of  his  brother  Giovaon  Btttio; 
granted  him  a  revenue  of  150,600  doUao,  lad  ob> 
tainedforhunthetitleofagraodeeofSpaiB.  Asolhrf 
of  his  nephews,  SdpioDe  Okibrelli,  he  created  atdi- 
nal,  and  made  hhn  adopt  the  name  of  B.  FiRnlliro 
Antonio  B.,  prince  of  Suhaaie,  is  deKcadtd  the  nA 
fiunily  of  B.,  which  is  oontiniied  in  thepeiaceCuuUo 
B.  and  his  brother  Francesco,  prince  B.  AMohmrfa- 
SeeC^mci. 

BoBGBm,  Maria  Pauline,  princes,  the  brsriiM 
sister  of  Napdeoo,  was  bom  at  Ajsodo,  Octobtr  80. 
17U0.  When  the  English  occi^icdCixsica,  IB  1791 
she  went  to  Marseilles,  where  she  was  oa  tbrpnai 
of  marrying  Freron,  a  member  of  the  owoua, 
and  son  of  that  critic  whom  Voltaire  nade  kam 
when  another  huly  laid  claim  to  his  head.  1U 
beautiful  Pauline  was  then  intcsided  far  pvm 
Duphot,  who  was  afterwards  murderrd  at  Rmr,  n 
December,  1707 ;  but  she  bestowed  her hasd^ta 
choice,  on  general  Leclerc,  then  at  Milaa,  wiu>M 
been,  in  1795,  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  a  di^t«i 
at  Marseilles,  and  had  there  lallcn  in  bve  with  bcr. 
When  Leclerc  was  sent  to  St  Donuiu^o,  with  tfcr 
rank  of  captain-general,  Napoleon  orocfed  htfto 
accompany  her  husband  with  her  son.  SbecBbsdvl 
in  Decemtier,  1801,  at  Brett,  and  was  called,  by  » 
poets  of  the  fleet,  the  (rotefeo  q^  lAe  Irfwfo,  the  ^w 
marina.  Her  statue, in  marble,  has  since  been  aidcbT 
Canova,  at  Rome--«  successful  bnageof  theio^ 
of  beauty.  She  was  no  less  couragwws  thaa  ba^ 
fill,  for  when  the  Negroes,  imder  Chrirto|*et«wwJ 
Cape  Francois,  where  she  resided,  and  Ledeit,  w» 
could  no  longer  resist  the  asailants,  oidefed  hit  bdr 
and  chUd  to  be  carried  on  shipbQanl,sheykhhd«^ 
to  force.  Afler  the  death  of  her  hndhaad,  No».  Ji 
1808,  she  married,  at  Morfbatafaie,  Nov.  ^  IfiOJcht 
prince  CamiUo  Borghese.*    Her  son  died  stRi* 


•  CanUlo  Phaip  Louis  BorfkeM,  ftw"««y  *?Vi?^ 
■taUa,  prince  of  France,  Ac,  wm  been  is  }"»•  *_"T 
When  the  Prenoh  fcnTeded  Itriy,  be  naMen<i^  ttm 
and  showed  gieet  sttachaaent  to  the  csase  ef  rnact.n^ 
ticnlartOBeBenlBonsperte.  U  l«M,hsbtes^nt2 
prinoe,  and  grand  Gross  oC  the  tofion  qfhonsf  ,snS.i^^ 
braaking  out  of  the  war  against  Austria,  in  if^t^^l^ 
of  a  sqoadron  of  the  imperial  gnaid.  Aftse  itt  •«■"■■■ 
hiswtferaoeifed  the  duchy  o? Oaa^Ulls^jUbtejja^ 
ated  doke  of  Gnastalla.  After  having  •^^StSM;  .» 
the  campaign  against  the  Pnissians  and  ■•TfJjL  w, 
after  having  been  sent  to  Waisaw  to  P«nf*«^  ^«J d 
a  revolt,  the  emperor  appointed  him  jererasCk""*™ 
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9000  after.  With  NapoleoDy  yiho  lowed  her  teoderiy, 
»be  hod  mon  J  dilutes,  and  as  many  recoocUiatioDti ; 
for  she  would  ooi  always  follow  the  caprices  of  his 
policy.  Yet  evni  the  proud  style  in  which  she 
domuided  wbat  her  broihen  begged,  made  her  the 
more  aUcaetivc  to  her  hrother.  Once,  however, 
wtien  she  forgot  henelf  towards  the  empress,  whom 
she  never  liked,  she  was  obliged  to  leave  the  court. 
She  was  yet  in  disgrace  at  Nice,  when  Napoleon 
rtaigned  his  crown  in  1814 ;  upon  which  occasion 
she  immediately  acted  as  a  tender  sister.  Instead  of 
remaining  at  her  palace  in  Rome,  she  set  out  for 
Elfaft,  to  Join  her  brother,  and  acted  the  part  of 
mcdintrix  between  him  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family.  When  Napoleon  landed  in  Fhmce,  she  went 
to  Naples,  to  see  her  sister  Caroline,  and  afterwards 
ivtonwd  to  Rome.  Before  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
she  placed  all  her  diamonds,  which  were  of  great 
vmlocwat  the  dispoml  of  her  brother.  They  were  hi 
his  carriage,  which  was  taken  hi  that  battle,  and  was 
shown  pi3)licly  at  London.  He  intended  to  have 
rcionwd  them  to  her.  She  lived,  afterwards,  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,at  Rome,  where  she  occupied 
pan  of  the  palace  Borvfaese,  and  where  she  poswued, 
iron  1816»  the  villa  Sdarva.  Her  house,  hi  whkh 
taste  and  love  of  the  Ibe  aits  prevailed,  was  the 
oeotro  of  the  most  splendid  ^society  at  Rome.  She 
often  saw  her  mother,  her  bcotheis  Lucien  and  Louis, 
sml  her  uncle  Fesch.  When  she  heard  of  the  sickness 
%d  her  brother  Napoleon,  she  repeatedly  requested 
pennissinn  to  go  to  hhn  at  St  Helena.  She  Anally 
oUainrd  her  request,  but  the  news  of  his  death 
arrived  tanaediately  after.  She  died,  June  9, 182»5, 
at  Plorenoe.  She  left  many  legacies,  and  a  donation, 
by  the  interest  of  which  two  young  men  of  .AJaocio 
will  be  enabled  to  study  medicine  and  surgery.  The 
teat  of  her  propeity  she  left  to  her  brothers,  the 
oount  of  St  Lue,  and  the  prince  of  Montfort.  Her 
whole  propeity  amounted  to  2^00,000  fiancs. 

Boau u,  Caesar,  the  natural  son  of  an  ccdeslaatic, 
who  afterwards  became  pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  of 
a  Ronaa  lady,  named  Vanoma.  At  a  time  when  the 
court  of  Rome  was  a  school  of  fiJsehood  and  lioen- 
tionsaeas  and  compacts  and  oaths  aifcrded  no  security, 
he  rednoed  crime  to  a  system.  Other  princes  have 
shed  snore  blood,  have  ezerciaed  mors  atrocious  cruel- 
ty; but  his  name  Is  stigmatised  with  the  greatest  in&- 
my ;  for  with  B.  all  was  calculated  with  cool  reflection. 
He  pffofimed  whatever  was  most  holy  for  the  attaUi- 
saett  of  his  purpoaes.  His  father,  who  had  become 
pope  in  141hf,  hivcated  hua  with  the  purple.  When 
Charlea  VIIL  of  Fnnoe  made  his  entry  into  Rome. 
Alexander  was  obliged  to  treat  with  hhn,  anddelivered 
Caimr  B.  hito  his  hands  as  a  hostage,  who  escaped, 
bufwemr,  after  few  <kys  from  the  camp  of  the  kfaig.  In 
1497,  Alexander  bestowed  the  duchy  of  Benevento, 
togtihBt  vrith  the  ooontiea  of  Tenadna  and  Ponte- 

tkm  pfvriBeM  bcyood  Ui«  Aim.  He  flxad  kit  eourt  at  Ttt- 
no,  aaa  becama  very  popular  aaMng  tha  Pledmantaw. 
Altar  tka  abdkatioa  af  Napoiaoe,ka  Waka  vpaUoomiaxiaB 
witk  tka  Baaaeatta  fmily,  and  eaparatad  from  hia  wife. 
Tka  prteaa  toU  ta  tha  Pranch  cararamaat,  far  tba  snm  of 
•.aee^aes  fraaea,  tkroa  hoadrad  and  twaDty^^wo  worka  of 
«««.  vkkh  anaawBtad  tka  palaea  of  hia  aaoaMoia,  kaawa 
r  tha  aaBM  of  tha  villa  HaryAaae.  Aaoog  ihem  wara 
a1  nartar.pi«o«a;  a.  f.,  tha  B^rgkeM  Olmdlmt0r,  the 
-.     ....  -.  . '~9rmn4 

of  the 
idiaia 
of  the 


M^tmmpkroditt,  the  SOenms,  the  IM»g  Sentc^,  Amor 
^McAc  Boaaparta  protidad  far  the  paymeat  oat  of 
MtMuldomaiaaia  Pledmaat,  whiah  the  Uag  of  Sard 
iMwiirttai  la  Itin.  at  the auaa  tiaM, la caaeaqoaoea  ol 
■■mail  lareaiaa  of  Pranca,  the  priaea  laceirad  back 
aT  taeaa  trraaures  of  art.  la  1818,  ha  aold  Luoedio,  ia 
▼va.  Cor  S,SSO.SSS  Uvraa.  la  the  kiafdon  of  Naplea 
^  III  the  priadpalitiaa  flaloMaa  aad  Rooaaa.  H 
•*•  af  tha  richeat  luliaa  priacaa.  Doriaf  hia  reeidaao 
Ewaa.  ia  ISSe.  Leo  XII.  treated  hiai  with  great  diMiaet 
a«t  thm  eataUkhmcat  of  aooM  piaas  laadtatioaa  wai 


eorvo,  on  his  eldest  son,  wito  had  alrendy  rpceived 
from  tlie  king  of  Spain  the  duchy  of  Gendia.  Coar 
became  jealous  of  his  elevation,  and,  when  the  duke  of 
Gandia  was  murdered,  a  week  after  his  investiture, 
public  opmion  accused  his  brother  Cansr  of  the 
deed.  His  frther  permitted  him  to  lay  aside  the 
purple,  and  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  sent  hua  to  France,  to  carry  to  Louis  XII.  the 
bull  for  divorce  and  dispenmtion  for  marriage  which 
he  had  long  desired  to  obtain.  Louis  rewuded  B., 
for  the  compliance  of  his  tether,  with  the  duchy  of 
Valentinois,  a  body  guaid  of  a  hundred  men,  and 
80^000  livres  a  year,  and  promised  to  aid  him  in  his 
pnjects  of  conquest  In  1499,  Caesar  married  a 
daughter  of  king  John  of  Navane,  and  accompanied 
Loi&  XII.  to  Italy.  He  first  undertook  the  cooQoest 
of  Romagna,  expelled  the  lawful  possessors  or  the 
land,  called  them  to  be  treacherously  murdered,  and 
himself  to  be  appohited,  by  his  tether,  duke  of 
lUnnagna,  in  IGOi.  In  the  same  year,  he  wrested 
the  pnnc^ity  of  Piombino  from  Jacopo  d'Apiano. 
He  also  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  make  himself 
duke  of  Bologna  and  Florence.  In  1608,  he  announced 
that  he  was  about  to  attack  Camerino,  and  demanded 
for  that  purpose,  soldiers  and  artillery  from  Guidobaldo 
ofMontefeltro,dokeof  Urbhm.  Gamerino  was  taken 
by  storm,  and  Julius  of  Barona,  the  loid  of  the  dty, 
with  both  his  sons,  was  strangled  at  the  command  of 
B.  This  &te  he  prepared,  for  all  whom  he  had 
robbed.  Those  who  did  not  tell  into  his  hands,  he 
pursued  with  poison  or  the  dagger.  Meanwhile  all 
the  petty  princes  had  united,  mid  collected  the  sol- 
diery for  their  defrnoe ;  but  Csbmut  B.  terrified  some 
by  means  of  S/X»  Swiss,  whom  he  called  to  ludy, 
and  gauied  over  others  by  advantageous  ofinn.  Thus 
he  Asolved  their  alliance,  seised  their  lands,  and 
saw  no  further  obstacle  to  his  being  made,  by  his 
tether,  khig  of  Romagna,  of  the  Mardi,  and  of  Um- 
faria,  when  Alexander  VI.  died,  Aug.  17.  IfiOS.  At 
the  nme  time,  Caesar  B.  was  attaOLcd  by  a  severe 
liliscase,  at  a  monent  when  his  whole  activity  and 
presence  of  mind  wen  needed.  He  foand  BMons^ 
faaieed,  to  gH  the  Hcasnrss  of  his  tether  hito  his  po»> 
sesaion,  assembled  his  troops  fai  Rome,  and  fonaed  a 
doser  alliance  with  Fkanoe;  but  enemies  rasa  agahist 
hhn  on  all  iMn>  cne  of  the  most  bitter  of  whom  was 
the  new  pope,  Julius  II.  B.  was  arrested  and  mt- 
rlcd  to  Spate,  where  be  remahwd  for  two  vean  hi 
prison,  jle  at  length  made  his  escape  to  his  beothar 
In-tew  the  khig  of  Navarre,  went  with  him  to  tha 
war  agahMt  CutUe,  and  was  killed  by  a  shot  beftva 
the  caatle  of  Biaao,  March  IS,  lfi07.— Casar  B.  waa 
tempemte  and  sober,  foved  and  protected  the  scien- 
ceo,  wrote  venes  himself,  and  poawssed  so  moeh  elo- 
^enoe,  that  he  aednoed  even  thoae  who  were  bum 
on  their  guard  agahMt  his  treacherous  designs. 

BoBGiA,  Steteno,  oaidteal,  soperhitendsot  of  the 
/NtM^aMfo,  one  of  the  noUcat  protectoiB  of  sdenee 
hi  tne  I8th  century,  was  bom  at  Velletri,  te  17S1, 
and  died  November  S3,  1804,  te  Lyons.  Hia  life 
waa  afiected,  te  vanoua  ways,  by  the  oolitical  revolu- 
tions of  Europe.  The  dictatorship  of  Rome  was  in* 
trusted  to  bun,  together  with  two  other  cardinals,  by 
Pin  VI.,  when  the  French  attacked  the  dty.  Hia 
ifempne  MoHdU  HeUa  CiUd  4i  Benevemio  id  SeeoU 
FUIai  XFIIl  (S  vote  1763,  4to),  show  his  abUlty 
as  an  historian  and  antiooary. 

BoBfiNa ;  a  bay  or  gulf  (improperly  called  kihe)  te 
I^ouishna,  east  of  lake  PontAaitiate.    It  • 


cates  with  the  culf  of  Mexico  and  lake  Pontcfaartnun, 
and  is  forty  miles  long  and  about  fifteen  broad. 

Boame  is  a  species  of  circular  cutting,  m  which  a 
cylindrical  portion  of  a  substance  is  giadnally  re- 
moved. When  tubes  of  metal  are  to  be  formed,  a 
cast  is,  te  some  caaes,  made  te  tolid  metal,  and  Uie 
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whole  of  the  bore  is  produced  by  the  boring  machtfie : 
in  others,  the  cast  is  made  hollow  at  first,  and  the 
borer  is  only  used  to  give  uniformity  and  finish  to  the 
inside  of  the  tube.  In  boring  cannon,  the  tool,  as 
sliown  in  plate  IX,  is  at  rest  while  the  cannon  re- 
volves. By  this  anrangement  the  bore  is  formed  with 
more  accuracy  than  by  the  old  method  of  putting  the 
borer  in  motion.  The  tool  is  kept  pressed  against 
tlie  cannon  by  a  regular  foree.  Cylinders  of  steam- 
engines  are  cast  hdlow,  and  afterwards  bored ;  but, 
in  tliis  case,  the  borer  revolves,  and  the  cylinder 
remains  at  rest.  In  either  case,  the  axis  of  the  borer 
and  that  of  the  cylindrical  material  should  coincide ; 
for  otherwise,  if  the  borer  revolve,  it  will  perforate 
obliquely;  if  the  material  revolve,  the  perfomtion 
will  be  conical.  In  some  of  the  more  recent  cylinder- 
boring  machines,  the  cylinder  is  kept  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  which  seems  to  ensure  more  accuracy 
tlian  by  the  ordinary  method.  The  instiuments  used 
are  gimlets,  augers,  centrebits,  drills,  &c.  Drills  are 
madS  to  turn  rapidly,  either  in  one  direction  by  means 
of  a  lathe-wheel  and  pulley,  or  alternately  in  oppo- 
site directions  by  a  spiral  cord,  which  coils  and*  un- 
ooUs  itself  successively  upon  the  drill,  and  is  aided 
by  a  weight  or  fly. 

Boring  /or  fVater.  The  practice  of  boring  for  wBp 
ter,  and  the  frequent  success  that  has  lately  attended 
the  operation,  in  producing  a  great  supply  without 
the  actual  sinking  of  a  well,  render  the  subject  one 
of  great  importance:  we  conceive,  therefore,  that 
our  readers  will  be  gratified  with  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  process.  The  situation  of  the  intended 
well  being  determined  on,  a  circular  hole  is  cenerally 
dug  in  the  ground,  about  six  or  eight  feet  ofeep,  and 
five  or  six  feet  wide.  In  the  centre  of  this  hole  the 
boring  is  carried  on  by  two  workmen,  assisted  by  a 
labourer  above.  The  handle,  having  a  female  screw 
in  the  bottom  of  its  inn  shank,  a  wooden  bar,  or  nil 
passing  through.the  socket  of  the, shank,  and  a  ring 
at  top,  is  the  general  agent  to  wliich  all  the  boring 
implements  are  to  be  attached.  A  chisel  is  first  em- 
ployed, and  connected  to  this  handle  by  its  screw  at 
top.  If  the  ffround  is  tolerably  soft,  the  weight  of 
the  two  worEmen  bearing  umm  the  cross  bar,  and 
occasionally  forcing  it  round,  will  soon  cause  the 
chisel  to  penetrate ;  but  if  the  ground .  is  hard  or 
strong,  the  workmen  strike  the  chisel  down  with  re- 
peated blows,  so  as  to  peck  their  way,  often  changing 
their  situation  by  walking  round,  which  breaks  the 
stones,  or  other  hard  subSances,  that  may  happen  to 
olMbruct  its  progress.  The  labour  is  very  considera- 
bly  reduced  by  means  of  an  elastic  wooden  pde, 
placed  horitontally  over  the  well,  from  which  a  chain 
is  brought  down  and  attached  to  the  ring  of  the 
handle.  This  pole  is  usually  made  fast  at  one  end  as 
a  fulcrum,  by  being  set  into  a  heap  of  heavy  loose 
■tones :  at  the  other  end  the  labourer  gives  it  a  slight 
up  and  down  vibrating  motion,  corresponding  to  the 
beaUng  motion  of  the  workmen  below,  by  which 
means  the  elasticity  of  the  pole,  in  rising,  lifts  the 
handle  and  pecko',  and  thereby  very  considerably 
diminishes  the  labour  of  the  workmen.  When  the 
hole  has  been  thus  opened  by  a  chisel,  as  fiur  as  its 
length  will  permit,  the  chisel  is  withdrawn,  ■  and  a 
sort  of  cylindrioil  auger  attached  to  the  handle,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  dirt  or  broken  stones 
which  liave  been  disturbed  by  the  chisel.  The  auger 
being  introduced  into  the  hole,  and  turned  round 
by  the  workmen,  the  dirt  or  broken  stones  will  pass 
through  the  aperture  at  bottom,  and  fill  the  cylinder, 
which  is  then  drawn  up,  and  dischaiged  at  the  top  of 
the  auger,  the  valve  preventing  its  escape  at  bottom. 
In  Older  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  ground,  an  iron 
rod  is  now  to  be  attached  to  the  chisel  by  screwing 
on  to  its  upper  end,  and  the  rod  is  also  fastened  to 


the  handle  bv  screwing  into  its  sodkrt  The  rinsrl 
having  thus  become  lengthened,  by  the  additin  of 
the  rod,  it  is  again  intromiced  nito  the  hole,  sad  tW 
operation  of  pecking  or  fordngit  down,  is  osM  ca 
fay  the  workmen  as  before,  when  the  gmimd  la« 
been  thus  perforated,  as  fiar  as  thechisd  add  ttt  nd 
will  reach,  they  must  be  withdrawn,  in  order  ania  to 
introduce  the  auger,  to  collect  and  faring  op  toe  nb- 
bish,  which  is  done  by  attaching  it  to  the  iron  rod.  is 
place  of  the  chisel.  Tlius,  as  the  bole  beoonn 
deepened,  other  lengths  of  iron  rods  are  addrd^  (f 
connecting  them  to^^er.  The  necessity  of  frrawst. 
ly  wKhdmwing  the  rods  from  the  hole,  ia  ORlcr  to 
collect  the  mud,  stones,  or  rubbish,  and  the  gnit 
friction  produced  by  the  rubbing  of  the  toob  sfuot 
its  sides,  as  well  as  the  lengths  of  the  rods  aomnraird 
in  the  progress  of  the  operation,  sametimes  to  then- 
tent  ofseveral  hundred  feet,  render  it  extrpnidy  is. 
convenient,  if  not  impossible,  to  raise  them  by  laid. 
A  tripedal  standard  is  therefore  generally  coMUWUd, 
by  three  scaffoldinjr  poles  tied  tiether,  over  the  hoJp, 
from  the  centre  ofwhich  a  wheel  and  axle,  or  a  pik 
of  pulley  blocks,  are  suspended,  for  the  jwpae  rf 
hauling  up  the  rods,  and  from  whidi  hangs  the  fat. 
This  fork  is  to  be  brou^  down  under  the  dnoMrr, 
near  the  top  of  each  rod,  and  made  fast  to  it  bf  i**- 
ing  a  pin  through  two  little  holes  in  the  clain.  Ike 
rods  are  thus  drawn  up,  abo«it  seven  feet  at  a  tine, 
which  is  the  usual  distance  between  each  jobt ,  lod 
at  every  haul  a  fork  is  hiid  horiiootally  over  the  boir. 
with  the  shoulders  of  the  lower  rod  resting  brtwrs 
its  claws ;  by  which  means  the  rods  are  f»evwteJ 
from  sinking  down  into  the  bore  again,  while  tkr 
upper  length  is  unscrewed  and  removed,  laittecb' 
ing  and  detaching  these  lengths  of  rod,  a  viaick  i« 
employed,  by  \vh1ch  they  are  turned  rMwI,  mA 
the  screws  forced  up  to  their  firm  bearing.  Ibf 
boring  Is  sometimes  performed,  for  the  fint  sixty  cr 
a  hundred  feet,  by  a  chisel  of  two  and  a  half  iK*« 
wide,  and  cleared  out  by  a  gouge  of  two  aadiqw- 
ter  diameter,  and  then  the  hole  is  widened  bf  i  wJ- 
This  is  merely  a  diisel,  four  inches  wide,  faot  «**  * 
guide  put  on  at  its  lower  part,  for  the  puijwe  rf 
keeping  it  in  a  perpendicular  direction ;  the  lowr 
part  is  not  intended  to  peck,  but  to  psssdownUie 
hole  previously  made,  while  the  sides  of  the  6m 
operate  in  enlaiging  the  hole  to  four  indirs.  Tbe 
process,  however,  is  generally  performed  at  onecf«»- 
tion,  by  a  chisel  of  four  inches  wide,  and  a  goap" 
three  inches  and  three  quartets.  It  is  obvimi^U* 
placing  and  displacing  the  lengths  of  rod,wbidi< 
done  every  time  that  Uie  auger  is  required  to  be  in- 
troduced  or  withdrawn,  must,  of  itself,  be  eyBejy 
troublesome,  independent  of  the  laboor  of  boray: 
but  yet  the  operation  proceeds,  when  no  UBfropitiy 
circumstances  attend  It,  vrith-a  facility  almost  iacrrii- 
ble.  Sometimes,  however,  rocks  intercept  the  «tr* 
which  require  great  labour  to  penetrate ;  tot^f  »> 
always effecteaby pecktaig,  which  slowly pulTf«« 
the  stone.  The  most  unpleasant  drcnmstsaoeattrO' 
dant  upon  this  business,  is  the  oecaiional  ^f^/f 
a  rod  into  the  hole,  which  aometlmes  creates  a  il^hj 
of  many  days,  and  an  incalculable  labour  in  dii^iac 
up  the  lower  portion.  When  the  water  is  obiaiatd  'S 
such  quantities  and  of  such  quality  Mi  nay  *»  j'V** 
ed,  the  hole  is  dressed  or  finished  by  passiag  da«ii « 
the  diamond  chisel :  this  is  to  make  the  sides  mtdu 
previous  to  putting  in  the  pipe.  This  cbi«el  fctf • 
tached  to  rods  and  to  the  handle,  as  before dejcribrt^; 
and,  in  its  descent,  the  workmco  coiitiw«liy  w 
ronnd,  by  which  the  whole  is  made  imooth  "» 
cylindrical.  In  the  progress  of  the  boring,  frpqw»« 
veins  of  water  are  passed  through ;  bat,  a*  their  sit 
small  streams,  and  perhaps  Impregnated  with  wPrtw 
substances,  the  operation  is  carried  on  until  »  «P^' 
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larr  is  made  into  a  main  vpring,  which  will  sometimes 
flov  up  to  the  sur&ce  or  the  earth.  This  must,  of 
onine,  depend  upoo  the  level  of  its  source,  which,  if 
in  a  Deijhbouringf  hill,  will  fraqueotlx  cause  the 
wter  to  rise  Dp  and  produce  a  continued  fountain. 
But  if  the  altituae  of  the  distant  spring  happens  to  be 
brloir  the  suHace  of  the  ground  where  the  boring 
if  efiected,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  well  of  oonsi* 
dtnble  capacity  is  obligea  to  be  dug  down  to  that 
IfTfl,  in  Older  to  form  a  reservoir,  into  which  the 
wit^r  may  flow,  and  from  whence  it  must  be  raised 
bf  a  Domp ;  while,  in  the  former  instance,  a  con* 
turaed  fountain  may  be  obtained.  Hence  it  will  al- 
njrs  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  in  level  oountri^  whether 
water  can  be  procured  which  will  flow  near  to  or  over 
the  surfikce :  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  the  process  of 
boriog  m-ill  be  of  little  or  no  advantage,  except  as  an 
ripe riment  to  ascertain  the  fact  £i  order  to  keep 
the  water  pure  and  uncontaminated  with  minenu 
^Dp,  the  hole  is  cased  for  a  considerable  depth 
with  a  metallic  pipe,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
MBailer  than  the  bore.  This  is  generally  made  of 
tin,  (though  sometimes  of  copper  or  lead),  in  conve- 
ninit  len^s;  and,  as  each  lencth  is  let  down,  it  is  held 
bf  a  shoulder  resting  in  a  for£,  while  another  length 
i»  soldered  to  it ;  by  which  means  a  continued  pipe  is 
(arricd  thraogh  the  bore  as  fiir  as  may  be  found 
mcnnrj,  to  exclude  land  springs,  and  to  prevent 
loose  earth  or  sand  finom  fiilling  in  and  choking  the 
apmare, 

iioajm,  next  to  New  Holland,  the  lareest  island  in 
the  world,  is  about  800  miles  long  and  600  broad, 
with  a  population  estimated  at  from  SfiOOfiOO  to 
iffJOfiOO.  Lon.  109»  to  118>  E. ;  lat  ?•  N.  to  4» 
^S.  h  fonns  part  of  the  great  East  Indian  archi- 
K^go.  The  interior  has  never  been  fully  explored  by 
Kuropeans,  and  the  insalubrity  of  its  climate  has  ofiten 
pfrrroted  them  firom  frequenting  its  shores.  On  this 
v^cumt,  the  geography  of  Borneo  is  very  imperfect 
The  principal  chaui  of  mountains  is  called  the  Crystal 
mumiiam,  from  the  numerous  crystals  they  contain. 
lit  isliiid  is  often  devastated  by  volcanoes  and  earth- 
ymkn.  The  coast,  for  ten  or  twenty  miles  inland, 
i*  JiianJiy,  and  a  considerable  portion  is  a  moving 
^.  Though  situated  under  the  eauator,  the  heat  is 
lioi  excessive,  being  moderated  by  the  sea  and  moun- 
tain  hneies,  and  by  the  rains,  which  are  bicessant 
truQ  NoTember  till  May.  Some  of  the  riven  are 
iar]^.  The  principal  are  the  Borneo,  the  Benjar- 
Aasuog,  and  Passmir.  Gold  is  found  in  hirge  quan- 
t^tirs.  Diamonds,  which  are  found  no  where  else  but 
o  Hindostan  and  Biasil,  are  confined  to  the  south 
*oii  west  ooastSL  The  best  are  obtained  firom  Lan- 
^k.  The  miners  are  the  aboriginal  savages.  The 
]*tt7  Drinoe  of  Maltan  is  said  to  be  in  possession  of 
"l^^thelargestdiamoods  in  the  world.  Theother 
miiNtals  are  iron,  copper,  and  tin.  Pearl  and  mother 
^  peail  are  found  on  the  north  coast  Rice,  yams, 
uki  betel,  with  all  the  fruit  trees  of  India,  excellent 
^p-timber,  groves  of  nutmeg  and  dove-trees,  pep- 
^*  ^f  ^'t  i^nd  cotton,  are  produced  on  the  island. 
(V  camphor  difins  from  that  of  Japan,  and  is  found 
^7  in  Sumatra  and  Bornea  Bensoln,  a  species  of 
nsm,  is  produced  in  mat  abundance. 

Bumeo  produces  the  pongo,  the  largest  of  the 
■t^olLey  trine,  which  grows  to  the  siae  of  a  man ;  the 
'«aa-outang,  which  bean  the  strongest  resemblance 
ui  the  human  species  in  look,  mannen,  and  gait ; 
tvo  «pe6««  of  wild  buffido,  wild  boars,  elephants,  and 
I'fen.  The  nccies  of  birds  aro  innumerable,  and 
"M^  of  them  diHerent  finom  those  of  Europe.  The 
lo^aaicaiie  or  swallow,  which  constrttcts  edible  nests, 
ft  numrrooa.  Wild  bees  supply  wax,  which  is  ex- 
\'M%M  in  gnat  quantity.  The  coasts  are  inhabited 
^7  Malays,  Javanese,  Bngis,  or  natives  of  Celebes, 


and  some  descendants  of  Arabs,  who  are  all  subject 
to  despotic  princes  called  smUant.  Mohammedanism 
is  the  prevaiUng  rBngion.  The  princes  and  nobles 
live  in  a  style  of  barbarous  pomp.  The  interior  is 
peopled  by  a  race  of  Malay  omoniats,  who  have  been 
longer  established  on  the  island  than  those  of  the 
coasts.  They  are  called  Buffoa$or  PtqfoM.  The  nar 
tives  are  called  D^fakkete  or  Idaan.  They  are  feirer 
than  the  Malays,  tall,  robust  and  ferocious.  They 
extract  some  of  the  front  teeth,  and  insert  pieces  of 
gold  in  their  stead.  Their  bodies  are  painted,  and 
their  only  clothing  is  a  girdle  round  the  middle. 
The  Biajoos  hang  up  the  skulls  of  their  enemies  at 
the  doon  of  their  huts.  The  Harafooras,  a  race  of 
the  interior,  difEer  from  the  Idaans  in  having  darker 
complexions  and  longer  ean.  Their  dancing  girls 
are  much  admired  by  Europeans  for  thehractiinty  uid 
grace.  The  forests  of  the  central  region  are  occupied 
by  Papuans.  Several  Europeaii  nations  have  at- 
tempted to  form  settlements  on  the  Island.  The 
Dutch  alone  have  succeeded  in  fbrminff  permanent 
establishments.  Their  chief  profits  are  deMved  from 
pepper  and  diamonds. 

On  the  north-west  part  of  the  ishud,  ten  milesi 
from  the  sea,  on  a  fine  river,  is  situated  the  town  of 
Boniea  It  contains  9000  houses,  and  is  the  seal  of 
a  sultan  who  formerly  reigned  over  the  whole  island. 
The  houses  are  often  built  on  rafts,  moored  to  the 
shore,  90  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide:  the  chief 
communication  is  by  means  of  boats.  The  inhabi- 
tants carry  on  considerable  trade  with  Chma:  they 
are  said  to  be  intelligent,  and  faithful  to  their  oon« 
tracts,  but,  in  other  cases,  prone  to  treachery,  and 
the  crews  of  vessels  trading  here  cannot  be  too  much 
on  their  guard  against  them. 

BoawBOLM :  an  island  belonging  to  Denmark,  in 
the  Baltic  sea,  neariy  surrounded  with  rocks ;  Ion. 
15*  E.;  lat  55*  lO  N.;  populaUon,  16,902.  It  is 
about  twenty-eight  miles  long,  and  eighteen  broad. 
Square  miles,  216.  The  soil  is  stony,  but  fertile,  with 
excellent  panares.  Oats,  butter,  and  fish  oonstitute 
the  principal  riches  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are 
mines  of  coal  and  ouarries  of  marble  in  the  laland. 

Boaifov,  a  kmgdom  of  Central  Africa,  lyhig  be- 
tween 15*  and  10*  N.  lat.,  and  IS*  and  IS*  £.]on., 
is  bounded  N.  by  Kanem  and  the  Desert  E.  by  lake 
Tchad,  S.  by  Mandaia,  and  W.  by  Soudan.  The 
first  Europeans  by  whom  it  was  visited,  mi^  Den- 
ham  and  captain  Clapperton,  fiirnish  us  with  the  most 
authentic  infixnation  conceming  this  country,  (7Va- 
veUm  Northern  and  Centrai  Afnea^  m  18:^,  -23,  and 
-24;  London,  1826).  From  March  to  July,  the  beat 
is  extreme,  the  thermometer  rising  to  107*,  and 
rarely  ftdling  below  66*  VBbr. :  during  this  time, 
soorchtaig  winds  from  the  south  prevail.  As  in  other 
tropical  countries,  the  seasons  are  divided  into  the  dry 
ana  rainy :  the  latter  continues  from  March  to  Octo- 
ber, when  the  air  becomes  milder  and  firesher.  The 
country  is  populous,  containing  thirteen  principal 
towns.  These  are  cenenlly  luge  add  well  built, 
with  walls  forty  feet  high  and  about  twenty  feet  thkOt. 
The  bouses  consist  of  several  oourt-yards,  with  apart- 
ments for  slaves,  habitations  for  the  dlffrrent  wives, 
and  several  turrets  connected  by  terraces,  fbrminc  the 
apartments  of  the  owner.  The  Shooaas  are  Arabtans : 
they  are  deceitful,  arrogant  and  cunning.  A  Shooaa 
belle,  arrayed  for  conouests,  her  hair  streaming  with 
&t,  a  black  rim  of  kohol  round  her  eyes,  sits  j'owtie 
deed  jatmbe  deid  on  her  favourite  biUlock,  who  is 
guided  by  a  thong  passed  through  the  cartilage  of  hia 
noseu  The  Bornou  people,  or  tCanowry,  have  Nem 
features:  they  are  peaceable  and  quiet,  but  oowaraiy, 
and  addicted  to  pilfering.  The  government,  until 
lately,  has  been  an  elective  ahaolote  monarchy,  under 
a  sultan.    The  sultaaahip  is  now  but  a  name,  thereat 
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power  being  in  the  hands  of  £1  Kanemy,  sheikh  of 
the  Coran,  an  able,  warlike,  and  popular  chief.  His 
force  is  chiefly  cavalry,  and  is  estimated  at  about 
30,000  men,  armed  with^)ear9,  shields,  and  daggers. 
The  chie&  wear  jackets  ot  chain  armour,  cuirasses,  or 
coats  of  mail.  Indian  com,  cotton,  and  indigo,  are 
the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  soil.  Very  few 
fruits  or  vegetables  are  raised,  and  agriculture  is  in  a 
wretched  state.  The  domestic  animals  are  asses, 
camels,  horses,  dogs,  sheep,  goats,  cows,  and  innu- 
merable herds  of  oxen.  Lions,  panthers,  leopards, 
hyenas,  jackals,  elephants  (in  herds  of  50  to  400) 
and  bulhloes  crowd  the  forests.  The  crocodile  and 
hippopotamus  are  considered  a  luxury.  The  ostrich, 
pelican,  crene,  and  Guinea  fowl  abound.  The  air  is 
filled  with  locusts,  which  are  devoured  by  the  natives, 
both  roasted  and  boiled,  and  formed  into  balls  of  a 
sort  of  paste.  The  mineral  productions  are  unimpor- 
tant. The  principal  return  which  the  Moorish  mer- 
chants obtain  for  their  goods  is  slaves.  The  cur- 
rency of  the  country  consists  of  strips  of  cotton,  about 
three  inches  wide  and  a  yard  long,  called  gubbuk, 
four  or  five  of  which  make  a  roUala, 

Borodino.    See  Motkwa,  Battle  a/I 

Borough  ;  originally  a  fortified  town.  In  Britain, 
the  term  was  early  restricted  to  those  towns  which 
sent  burgesses  to  parliament  This  burden,  as  it  was 
once  considered,  was  probably  imposed  on  the  largest 
and  wealthiest  towns,  or  on  those  which  had  pliused 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  baron.  Up 
to  the  recent  reform  act,  many  places,  formerly  po- 
pulous, and  entitled  to  be  represented,  though  re- 
duoed  to  not  more  than  two  or  three  houses,  continued 
to  retain  their  original  privilege.  These  were  called 
rotten  boroughs.    See  Parliament, 

BoaaoKBt  Islands  (leole  dei  CbnigUy  on  account  of 
the  many  rabbits  there) ;  four  small  islands  in  the 
Laco  Maggiore,  in  Upper  Italy,  which  lake  is  thirty 
miles  in  length  and  seven  or  eight  in  breadth.  The 
greater  part  belongs  to  Piedmont,  the  rest  to  the 
kingdom  of  Lombardy.  Its  banks  are  formed  of  a 
beautiful  Alpine  country,  with  many  vilWes,  villas, 
▼hieyards,  gardens,  and  chestnut  groves.  Tne  islands 
have  their  name  from  the  &mily  of  Borromeo,  which, 
for  centuries,  was  in  possession  of  the  richest  estates 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Laco  Maggiore.  Viteiliano 
Borromeo,  in  1671,  causea  garden-soil  to  be  spread 
over  three  naked  rocks  hi  this  lake,  and  terraces  to 
be  walled  up.  Thus  arose  the  Isola  Belhi,  IsoU  Ma- 
dre,  LUsolino,  and  Isola  dei  Pescatori,  the  two  fint 
femous  for  their  beautiful  garden-grounds.  The 
Isola  Madre,  abounding  in  pheasants,  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  It  consists  of  seven  teiraces, 
with  a  kitchen-earden,  cypresses,  laurels,  chestnuts, 
and  myrtles.  The  IsoUi  Bella  is  loaded  with  artifi- 
cial ornament.  It  contains  a  handsome  palace  of 
four  stories,  which  lies  near  the  shore,  and  is  oc- 
cupied, for  some  months  iff  the  year,  by  the  count 
Borromeo.  By  means  of  the  Grotte  Terrene,  it  com- 
municates with  the  gardens,  which  are  laid  out  in  the 
French  taste,  upon  ten  terraces,  rising  above  each 
other,  and  narrowing  in  proportion  to  their  elevation. 
The  wholelias  the  appearance  of  a  tnmcated  pyramid, 
on  the  top  of  whlai  stands  a  colossal  unioorn,  the 
armorial  ensign  of  the  Borromei.  Orange,  citron, 
and  lemon-trees,  united  by  fine  hedges,  or  forming 
arbours,  breathe  their  fragrance ;  lofty  laurels  form 
a  little  grove ;  myrtles  and  cypresses  are  to  be  seen, 
together  with  pomegranate-trees,  the  fruit  of  which 
ripens  here ;  for  the  mountains  which  crown  the  lake 
serve  as  a  shelter  against  the  cold  winds.  The  climate 
of  tlie  Isola  Madre,  however,  is  milder  than  that  of 
tlie  Isola  Bella.  In  the  latter,  the  orange  and  citron- 
trees,  &c.  must  be  secured,  in  winter,  by  boards  laid 
over  them,  and.  in  extreme  cold,  by  applying  cluir- 


ooal-pans  undemeatfi.  The  inlnbilants  of  the  T-ob 
dei  Pescatori  carry  on  a  trade  in  fish  to  Miim  uil 
Piedmont,  and  are  engaged  in  smnggUns: 

BoRROHSo,  Carlo,  count,  a  oelebiated  Hoou^  mat 
and  cardinal,  was  born,  Oct  2,  1538,  al  AroDS,  as 
Lago  Maggiore,  the  femily-seat  of  his  viituou  and 
pious  parents ;  became,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  a  cob- 
mendatory  abbot ;  studied  the  law  at  Psvia;  ms,  io 
1659,  made  doctor,  and  in  1560,  was  suoasBfd;  ip- 
pointed,  by  his  unde,  Pius  IV.,  apostolioBl  pntboDD- 
tary,  referendary,  cardinal,  and  archbiibop  of  Mnu. 
From  his  earliest  youth,  grave,  pioDS^  andsercre  in- 
wards himself,  the  young  ecdenstic,  at  the  t^  of 
twenty-two,  devoted  himself  to  the  dntics  of  goren- 
ment  with  a  conscientious  aeal.  As  iegMe  over  Ro 
magna,  the  march  of  Ancona  and  Bologna,  he  Iwl 
a  great  share  in  the  civil  govemmeiit :  as  [laUcur 
of  Portt^,  of  the  Netherluids  of  SwitaerliBd,  cf  the 
Fi-anciscans,  Carmelites,  and  of  the  knighUof  Mihi, 
he  administered  several  important  brandia  of  tkr 
spiritual  government  of  the  pope,  who  cnsttd  kn 
his  grand  penitentiary,  and  did  noOiingof  importucr 
without  his  advice.  The  re-opening  and  the  Rflb 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  so  advaotamns  to  the  ia{al 
authority,  were  chieiy  effected  by  the  great  isima 
of  a,  which  was  felt  during  the  whole  sitting  of  dir 
council  He  did  much  for  the  embelUdmcit  of  tU 
papal  buildings,  employing  even  his  own  fbitase  ir 
that  purpose,  and  established  many  good  iattitaMK 
as  archbishop  of  MiUin  ;  improved  the  disdpiinr  rf 
the  clergy,  ftwrnded  schools,  seminaries,  a  Rfshrer- 
der  of  secnlar  divines,  libraries,  hospitals,  sad  w 
indeiaUgable  in  doing  good.  All  his  virtafs,  how- 
ever, could  not  save  nhn  from  persecotioB  md  a- 
lumny ;  he  was  even  severely  aUadced  by  the  gswn- 
ment,  but  no  charge  oouW  be  proved  apiirthia. 
He  died,  Nov,  3,  1584,  at  the  age  of  teT«. 
eidiausted  by  mental  sufferings,  the  usuati^ 
of  his  enemies,  and  his  monastiCBl  penano^  Mii- 
cles  were  immediately  said  to  be  wrooght  «  m 
tomb,  and  his  canonisation  took  olaoe  in  leia.  ?»- 
terity  will  venerate  the  purity  of  his  life,  Ae  rscffr 
and  grandeur  of  his  character,  bis  ezemplafy  sdmto- 
tration,  and  the  noble  works  which  he  aooonplflM: 
and,  in  spite  of  the  bigotry  whidi  Is  to  he  mnlM 
to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  to  his  dcrieal  Hstioa^ 
must  acknowledge  his  truly  christian  aad  q«td< 

character.  

BoRBOwsTOWNNSSB  (populariy  proooimoed  Bosi^» 
a  parish  and  town  hi  Linlithgowshire,  disttotet|i:iKr(s 
mUes  W.  from  Edinburgh.  The  town,  wlwhiistt- 
ated  on  a  low  peninsula,  washed  by  the  Forth,  po- 
sesses  two  principal  streefs  numing  fromwerttoies. 
which  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  the  hoao  «Uk 
fhdiioned  and  mean.  Here  are  nannlMtoria  flf 
vitriol,  soap,  and  pottery,  and  in  the  vicinity  «e^«7 
extensive  salt  works'and  collieries.  The  ^■<^<'*  ' 
one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  one  of  the  oidcst,  is  w 
Firth  of  Forth;  a  few  Greenland  ships  bdoic  to  >. 
and  it  also  possesses  a  small  share  of  BalticW^: 
some  business  likewise  takes  place  hi  thiphddiai:. 
Here  are  a  general  post  oflkse  and  a  caau»^oefr 
The  parish  extends  four  miles  in  lo^  by  rsv  nJfi 
and  a  half  hi  breadth;  thesurfrceis  varin0,BodUir 
soil  a  rich  and  well  cultivated  loam.  BnOtt  srtf  a. 
productive  coal-pits,  there  are  exteewve  beds  at  ■»- 
ferior  limestone,  with  (Mflirrirs  of  freestone  aod  ga- 
nite.  The  Roman  road,  called  Graham^  Dyke^  or 
through  the  high  grounds,  the  wbde  lenjfth  of  ibr 

Clsh,  and  traces  of  it  are  stUl  visible  on  the  «< 
k  of  the  Avon.    Population  of  the  htr^  «^ 
parish  in  1831,2,809. 

BoRTHwicK,  a  parish  hi  the  south-ea*lfin  [•ti «' 
the  comity  of  Edinburgh,  averaging  »x  m*l^  * 
length  by  four  hi  brt«dth.   Utssftual«dlii8rl'«»sf^ 
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Tmllry,  and  the  soil  varies  from  a  Iif|[fat  loam  to  a 
mcKsy  soU  oo  a  cold  till  bottom;  but  the  state  of 
culiiTBtlon  is  VP17  good,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
iMlknth  affords  a  good  market  to  the  fanner.  Lime 
and  ooal  abound  in  this  parish.  Near  the  chnrch, 
erected  in  1778,  hi  Uea  of  one  bnmt  down  in  1775, 
And  icBted  on  an  eminence,  are  the  ruins  of  Borth- 
widc  castl«,  buUt  in  1436,  and  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  water,  except  the  west,  which  was  defended 
by  two  strong  towers.  Here  the  earl  of  Bothwell 
and  queen  Mary  took  refuge  nntil  after  the  battle  of 
Carlierry  hill ;  and  it  was  besieged  in  1650  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  to  whom  It  soon  surrendered.  This  parish 
has  produced  seveial  eminent  men,  including  the 
historian,  Dr  Robertson,  the  several  Dundasses  of 
Amistan,  and  James  Small,  an  ingenious  and  inven- 
tive neduuilc,  well  known  for  his  improvements  on 
ajpicultufal  implements.  The  population  of  the  pa- 
rah,  which  includes  the  villages  of  Fushie  and  Mid- 
dlelDn,wa8,  In  1831,  1,473. 

Boa,  Lambert,  a  profound  philologist,  was  bom  at 
Worcom,  in  FKesland,  1670,  and  died  in  1717.  He 
stwiicd  in  the  university  at  Fhuieker,  where  his 
tapid  and  brilliant  progress  obtained  for  him  the 
GredL  prolasMNship  in  1704.  His  Elifp$e§  Grttca  is 
•  ^andard  work,  and  has  been  often  printed.  The 
cdiikm  of  Schaffer  (I^ipsic,  1806)  is  the  besL  The 
jfmiifmi.  Grtte.  De$ertpHo  has  also  passed  thnrngfa 
numerous  editions.  His  ret.  TeU,  ex  Ferehne  LXX. 
H  highly  e^eemed.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
other  valuable  philological  works. 

BoKAif,  Almogaver,  Juan,  a  Spanish  poet,  bom 
lowBids  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  Daree- 
iooa,  died  about  1540.  His  parents,  who  belonged 
10  the  most  ancient  nobility,  gave  him  a  careful  edu- 
cMten.*  He  followed  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  and, 
hi  4fi>6,  was  attached  to  it  for  some  time  in  Grenada. 
Hia  noble  maaners  and  character  gained  him  the 
frvov  ol  the  emperor.  The  educatmn  of  the  duke 
of  Alva  was  committed  to  hfan,  and  his  instractions 
dewh^  the  great  qualiUes  which  the  duke  after- 
wards  displayed.  Alter  his  marriage,  B.  livrd  at 
Bafoelona,  oocapied  fai  publishing  his  works,  together 
wiih  those  of  his  deceased  friend  GarcihMO,  in  which 
he  was  employed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  B.  was 
petwaded  to  attempt  Italian  measures  in  Spanish,  bj 
Antonfa)  Kavagero,  an  Italian  scholar  and  ambassador 
of  the  republic  of  Yentoe  at  the  court  of  the  emperor. 
Thai  he  became  the  crraior  of  the  Spanish  sonnet, 
and,  with  Garcilaso,  first  used  the  iertme  in  his 
poetical  epistles  and  elegies.  In  general,  he  distin- 
priahed  hintself  by  introducing  Italian  forms  into 
Spanish  poetry,  whk^  met  with  gr««t  opposition,  and 
not  leas  applause.  The  poems  of  B.  are  still  esteem- 
ed. His  other  literary  woits,  mostly  translatkms, 
auvforgottnL 

BoKAWEff,  Hoa  Edward,  a  British  admiral  of  the 
laaC  oratory,  was  bom  In  1711,  and  distinguished 
hiiBSeirat  Porto  Bello  and  at  Carthagena,  where  he 
aumaed  a  battery  at  the  head  of  apart  of  his  crew. 
In  1744,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Drpadnought,  a 
«ixKy  gwi  ship,  in  which  he  took  the  Mfdii.  Three 
yrara  afterwards,  he  signaltard  himself  under  Anson, 
1  the  battle  of  cape  Pinisterre.  Towards  the  close 
of  this  year,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rrar-admiml, 
aad  despatched  with  a  squadron  to  the  East  Indies. 
Tboogh  he  failed  in  an  att«*mpt  on  Pondicherry,  he 
■urwfded  in  making  himself  master  of  Madras,  and 
rKnmed  to  England,  where  he  obtabied  a  seat  at  the 
ndminilty  boari  in  1755,  he  again  sailed  for  North 
Amcffka,  and.  in  an  action  with  a  P^rench  squadron, 
two  ships  of  the  line  feU  into  his  hands.  In  1758,  in 
ounhmcUon  with  lord  Amhent,  who  command*^  the 
Imad  foreea,  he  succeeded  in  reducing  Louisbourg 
ojd  oape  Brrton,  and,  the  year  following,  having 


then  the  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  pursued 
the  Tuition  fleet,  under  De  la  Clue,  through  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  coming  up  with  it  in  Lagos 
bay,  completely  defeated  it,  buming  two  ships  and 
taking  tlirre.  For  these  services,  he  received  tlie 
thanks  of  parliament  and  j&dOOO  a  year,  with  the 
rank  of  general  of  marines,  in  1760.  He  died  in  tlie 
following  year.  He  sat  in  the  parliament  of  1743,  as 
member  for  Truro,  in  his  native  county. 

BoacovicH,  Roger  Joseph,  an  astronomer  and  geo- 
roetricifin  of  distinguished  eminence  hi  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Ragusa,  in  Dalmatia.  He 
was  educated  among  the  Jesuits,  and,  entering  into 
their  order,  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  Roman  colJMnp,  before  he  had  entirely  com- 
pleted the  course  or  his  studies.  He  was  employed 
by  pope  Benedict  XIV.  in  various  undertaking  and, 
in  1750,  began  the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  Uie 
meridian  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  which  operation 
occupied  him  for  two  ycnn.  He  aiterwards  visited 
the  Pontine  marsh,  to  give  advice  respecting  the 
dnbiing  of  it  He  was  then  intrasted,  by  the  repub- 
lic of  Looca,  with  the  defence  of  its  interests,  in  a 
dtopute  about  boundaries  with  the  goveinraent  of 
Tuscany.  This  afbir  obliged  him  to  go  to  Vienna, 
and,  having  terminated  it  with  success,  he  visited 
Puis  and  London.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society,  imd  dedicated  to  thisbody  a  Lathi  poem 
on  eclipses.  Returning  to  Italy,  he  was  appcrinted 
mathematical  professor  in  the  university  of  Pavia; 
whence,  in  1770,  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  there 
errcted  the  celebrated  observaioiy  at  the  college  of 
Brera.  On  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
he  accepted  an  faivitation  U>  France  from  Louis  XV., 
who  gave  him  a  pension  of  8000  livres,  with  the 
oflfee  of  director  of  optics  for  the  navy.  This  ap- 
pointment induced  him  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
that  part  of  optical  science  which  treats  of  the  theory 
of  adiromatic  telescopes,  on  which  sulgect  he  wrote 
a  treatise  of  considerable  extent  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  Paris,  in  1763,  on  account  of  ill  health,  wlien 
he  reUrrd  to  Milan,  vdiere  he  died,  February  12, 
1787.  An  edition  of  the  works  of  fotberR  was  pub- 
lished  by  himself,  in  5  vols.  4to,  1786.  His  Theoria 
PkUatopkke  Naharatie  rednela  ad  wueam  fjegem  Vu 
riwm  m  Naimra  exutemimm,  first  published  in  1758, 
is  a  curious  production,  containing  speculations  of 
which  doctor  Priestley  availed  himself  in  his  writings 
in  fevour  of  materialism. 

BosBMBi,  BosJiMBf,  or  BosHMUC.  See  HoUenMe. 

BosHVAZTAa.    See  Buehwanaa. 

Bosnia  ;  a  Turiush  province,  with  the  title  of  a 
kingdom,  which  comprehends,  besides  the  ancient  B., 
part  of  Croatia  (Sanjiak  Biclogrod),  between  the  riven 
Unna  and  Verhas,  a  tract  of  Dalmatia  and  Hersogo- 
Vina,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Sdavonia,  W.  bj  Croatia, 
a  by  Dalmatia  and  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  E.  by  Ser. 
via.  B.  contains  22,500  square  miles,  with  850,000 
hihabitants,  mostly  of  Sdavonian  origin,  Bosniacs, 
and  Morlacs,  among  whom  are  50/)00  Turicish  mili- 
tia. The  inhabitanu  are  two  thirds  Christians,  mostly 
of  the  Greek  church,  and  one  third  Turks,  who  po^ 
sess  nearly  all  the  territorial  property  as  allodiums  or 
feuds,  besides  Jews  and  Gipsies.  The  country  is 
level  towards  the  north ;  in  the  south,  mountainous 
and  woody.  Its  chief  riven  are  the  Save,  the  Verbas, 
the  Bosna,  Rama,  and  Drina.  B.  contains  fertile 
fields,  orchaids,  and  vineyards:  the  breed  of  cattle  is 
excellent,  and  the  mountains  furnish  good  iron,  of 
which  a  gnat  part  is  manufectured  in  the  country 
into  guns  and  blades  The  other  articles  manufeo- 
tured  are  leather,  morocco,  and  ooanie  woollen  cloths. 
In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  B.  belonged 
to  Hungary.  In  1339,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Se- 
phen,  king  of  Serria.    After  his  death,  it  remained 
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independent,  and  the  Ban  Twaitko  took  the  title  of 
kinffin  1370.  In  1401,  it  became  tributary  to  the 
Turks,  andfSnice  1463,  has  been  a  Turkish  province. 
It  is  divided  into  the  southern  and  northeni  parts,  or 
Upper  and  Lower  B.  The  former  is  called  some- 
times Herzogooina,  or  the  duchy  of  Saba^  because  tlie 
emperor  Frnleric  III.  bestowed  the  title  of  duke  on 
the  ruler  of  this  district  in  1440.  Travuik  is  the 
residence  of  the  pacha  of  B.  The  capital  of  the 
country  is  Bosna-Serai,  or  Saraievo  (in  Italian,  Serag- 
iio)j  at  the  confluence  of  the  Migliazia  with  the  Bos- 
na,  with  15,000  mostly  miserable  houses,  and  60/XX) 
inhabitants,  including  the  garrison  of  10,000  janiia- 
ries.  The  citadel  Res  at  some  distance  from  the 
town.  The  taxes  of  Saiaievo  are  an  appanage  of  the 
mottier  of  the  sultan.  Zwomick,  Banjaluka,  and 
Turkish  Giadiska  are  also  important  in  historical  and 
statistical  points  of  view.  The  fear  of  losing  their 
property  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  adherence  of  the 
Bosniacs  to  the  Turkish  government,  since,  in  case 
of  the  conquest  of  B.  by  the  Christians,  they  expect 
the  same  treatment  which  the  Christians  formerly 
experienced,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

Bjsphorus.  The  strait  which  leads  from  the  Black 
sea  into  the  Propontis,  or  sea  of  Marmora,  was  for- 
meriy  so  called,  either  because  lo,  after  being  meta- 
morphosed into  a  cow,  passed  over  at  this  place,  or 
because  the  strait  is  so  narrow  that  an  ox  can  swim 
across.  When  other  straits  were  afterwards  called 
by  the  same  name,  thb  was  called  B,  Thracieus. 
Over  tliis  channel  (five  stadia,  about  3,300  feet  wide), 
Darius  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats,  on  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Scythians.  Botpkorut  CimmerieuM 
was  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  strait  that 
leads  frnm  the  Black  sea  into  the  sea  of  Aiof.  llie 
Italians,  who  formerly  traded  in  these  regions,  called 
it  bocca  di  S,  Giovanni^  or  estretlo  di  Caffa.  There 
was  also  anciently  a  kingdom  of  the  name  of  B.,  so 
called  from  the  straits,  on  both  sides  of  which  it  was 
situaU'd.  In  Panticapaeum  (at  present,  KerUeh,  q.  v.) 
a  Milesian  colony  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  the 
Archsanaktides  established  this  kingdom,  B.  C.  479, 
and  reigned  till  B.  C.  437.  Spartacus  was  the  first 
king.  Under  his  successor,  Satyrus,  the  kingdom 
was  extended  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  his  son  Leucon 
acquired  Theodosia,  B.  C.  300.  He  unproved  the 
commerce  of  the  country  (in  particular  by  the  expor- 
tation of  com  to  Athens,  also  of  fishes,  frir,  skins, 
bees-wax,  and  slaves).  From  him  his  descendants 
were  called  Leuconides,  Leucanor  became  tributary 
to  the  Scytliians  290  B.  C,  and  the  tribute  was  finally 
so  oppressive,  that  Parisades,  the  hist  of  the  Leuco- 
nides,  preferred  to  submit  to  Mithridates  the  king  of 
Pontus,  who  vanquished  the  Scythians  under  Scilunis, 
116  B.  C,  and  made  his  son  king  of  B.  The  hitter 
killed  himself.  At  the  death  of  Mithridates,  the  Ro- 
mans gave  the  country,  B.  C.  64,  to  his  second  son, 
Piiamaces,  who  was  afterwards  murdered.  The 
Romans  placed  different  princes  successively  upon 
the  throne,  who  all  pretended  to  he  descendants  of 
Mithridates.  When  this  femily  became  extinct,  A.  D. 
)i&9,  the  Sarmatians  took  possession  of  the  kingdom, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Chersonides,  in  344. 
The  Tauric  Chersonese  then  belonged  to  the  Eastern 
empire,  till  it  was  seised  by  the  Chacars,  and  after- 
wards  by  the  Tartars,  under  the  Mongol  princes.  See 
Tauria, 

BoasDKT,  Jacques  Benigne,  bishop  of  Meaux,  an 
illustrious  French  preacher,  was  born  at  Pijoii.  in 
1627,  and  early  sent  to  the  college  of  the  Jesuits 
there!  By  chance  he  gut  possession  of  a  Latin  Bible, 
which  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  him.  At 
tli«  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he 
enUfred  the  college  of  Navarre,  the  president  of 
whUA,  Nicliolas  Comet,  took  pleasure  in  forming  his 


mind.  B.,  umler  tlie  direcUoo  of  this  worthy  tndiH', 
studied  Gr(*ek  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ivid  the 
ancient  classics,  and  investigated  the  raite^an  phi- 
losophy. He  was  made  doOor  of  the  Sorfaonne  and 
canon  in  Meti.  Here  he  edified  his  beams  by  Us 
preaching  and  example ;  was  oommissiooed  fay  his 
bishop  toxefute  the  catechism  of  the  Protestant  si- 
nister Paul  Ferry,  and  did  it  in  such  a  way,  that  cvt* 
his  antagonists  were  obliged  to  rpspect  him.  The 
queen  mother  (Anne  of  A*istria)  was  indnced,  by  tfaii 
work,  to  employ  B.  ui  the  oonverskia  of  the  Praiea- 
tants  in  the  diocese  of  Mets.  This  bosiiicn  nftea 
called  him  to  Paris,  where  his  sermons  met  wkh 
great  approbation.  The  sermon  which  be  ddivered 
in  1668,  on  the  occasion  of  marshal  Twvone's  jomiv 
the  Catholic  church,  procured  him  the  bishc|iric  3 
Condom.  In  1670,  the  king  diarged  hhn  with  the 
education  of  the  dauphin.  In  consequenee  of  this 
appointment,  he  resigned  hb  bishopric  in  1671,  b^ 
cause  he  thought  it  inconsistent  with  his  doty  tn 
retain  it  diumg  a  continual  absence  hom  his  diooew. 
At  this  time,  he  delivered  his  sermon  at  the  fuDeiai 
of  madame,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  a  pcinoem,  vfaa, 
in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  court,  of  which  she  was  the 
ornament,  died  suddenly  in  the  bloom  of  yooth.  His 
hist  sermon  of  tliis  kind  (that  at  the  tomb  of  Ihe  gnat 
Cond6)  is  considered  as  a  masterpiece.  The  mukf 
vigour  which  characterised  his  orations  is  sreo  also 
in  the  DtKourt  aur  VHutoirt  Vntpermiie^  dnifpmd 
for  the  instruction  of  his  royal  pupil.  TfaecamiHica 
he  took  of  the  education  of  this  prince  was  rewnrird. 
in  1680,  by  the  office  of  the  first  almoner  of  the  <kii- 
phin ;  in  1681,  by  the  bishopric  of  Mcnnz ;  In!  697, 
he  obtained  the  dignity  of  a  counsellor  of  state,  and. 
a  year  afterwards,  that  of  the  first  abnooer  of  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy.  His  practice  and  his  doctrw 
were  eaually  severe.  AU  his  Ume  was  divided  i»> 
tween  nis  studies  and  the  execution  of  his 
duties ;  he  seldom  allowed  himself  any 
The  last  years  of  his  life  he  passed  among  his  iodu 
ui  the  midst  of  whom  he  died  in  170i.  The  leaiwd 
Benedictines  of  the  brotherhood  of  St  Manr  have  bftrfy 
published  a  oomplele  edition  of  all  the  works  of  B.,  ia 
20  vols.  4to.  B.  was  unrivalled  as  a  pnlpit 
and  greatly  distinguished  for  his  strength  and  i 
as  a  oontroversialisL  The  French  academy  e 
him  among  their  most  renowned  membrrk  He  I 
described  his  own  life  at  length.  (For  his 
with  the  archbishop  of  Cambray,  Fenelon,  aea  ^mt- 
Ion  and  f^uietum,) 

BosTANoi  {gardeners) ;  the  guard  of  the  mhans  ia 
the  seraglio,  whose  oveneer  is  calini  hMtmngi  iaidk 
and  has  the  superintendence  over  the  nidens  ef  the 
seraglio,  over  the  channel  of  the  Blacf  ara,  and  lh» 
imperial  summer  residences.  The  hoetmmp  JttJeit 
accompanies  the  sultan  in  all  his  rides,  ana  has  Ihr 
privilege  of  wearing  a  beard.  The  hmimmgi  are  also 
the  boatmen  and  executioners  of  the  solmn. 

Boston  (anciently  Boloipk'e  Tenw)  ;  a  fiarish,  ha- 
rough,  seaport,  and  market  town,  in  Lincolnshire,  1 16 
miles  north  from  London.  It  is  nearly  snrraumled  by 
fens,  and  is  situated  on  the  WiUians,  which  is  aavi* 
gable,  and  forms  a  port,  well  frequented,  and  mmdk 
assisted  by  navigable  canals.  It  has  four  aanBl 
iairs,  and  markets  on  Wednesday  and  Satmdiy.  It 
has  a  flourishing  trade  with  the  Baltic  for  hemp,  mr, 
timber,  Xic.  In  former  periods  it  stood  high  as  a 
commercial  town.  The  church  is  a  handsooie  sovd- 
ture,  on  the  tower  of  which  b  placed  a  laaShore, 
which  serves  as  a  beacon  to  seamen.  The  tovB  hsa 
been  much  improved  of  late  yean  by  the  errdiaa  el 
new  houses,  by  the  deepening  of  the  nvrr,  the  #w> 
largement  of  the  harbour,  and  the  fwtakm  of  a 
handsome  bridge  across  the  river,  consisting  of  onm 
arch,  eighty-six  feet  in  the  span.  The  market  pleas 
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«iiich  is  spacious,  is  omamentpd  by  a  handsome 
croos,  and  in  lh«  towu-luill  are  commodious  assembly- 
fooms.  Like  bioki  towns  near  Ui<*  sea,  it  is  but  in- 
«iiilerrntlj  supplied  with  water ;  that  acquired  from 
Uie  welU,  wHii  a  few  exceptions,  bein^  somewhat 
bnickish.  The  early  history  of  Boston  is  obscure ; 
but  ii  is  believed  that  the  Romans  built  a  fort  at  tlie 
mouth  of  tlie  Witluiro ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  word 
liostoo  b  a  corruption  of  Botolph's  town,  so  called 
Loin  a  Saxon  of  that  luime,  who  built  an  abbey  here. 
Population  in  1801,  5,9i;6;  in  1811,  8,113 ;  in  1821, 
10,373;  in  1831,  11,240. 

Ba»T()9t,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
largest  city  in  New  England,  lies  2iO  miles  N.  E. 
from  New  York,  300  S.  S.  E.  Montreal,  300  N.  E. 
Philadelphia,  4d6  N.  Washington;  Ion.  71-  4'  W. ; 
lat.  42-  ttf  N.  Population  in  i765, 15,520 ;  in  1790, 
18,088;  in  1800,  24,937;  in  1810,  33,250;  in  1820. 
4^tM;  in  1825,  48,281;  in  1830,  70,164.  It  is 
sitaatfd  at  the  bottom  of  MassadiusetU  bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  Charles  river.  It  stands  prindpaliy  on  a 
»uiali  peninsula  of  elevated  ground,  two  miles  and 
Uiree  quaneis  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  and  is 
eonneocd  with  tlie  continent  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  and  by  seven  bridges.  Including  South  Boston, 
which  is  without  the  peninsula,  its  whole  extent  is 
nearly  three  square  miles.  It  has  a  capacious  har- 
bour, of  sufficient^lepth  of  water  for  tlie  largest  ships 
iji  war  to  enter  safely,  and  lie  at  anchor,  protected 
tmn  slonnai  by  a  great  number  of  islands,  on  several 
of  which  are  fortifications.  The  bridges,  with  one 
••xceptkMi,  are  of  wood.  That  which  leads  from  B.  to 
Cambridgvs  is  3483  feet  in  length,  and  is  supported 
by  180  pien.  Tlie  wettem  avenue,  so  called,  leading 
Mcraas  the  bay,  from  the  western  part  ot  the  city  to 
lluxbory,  is  8000  feet  in  length,  and  is  formed  of 
Milid  earth,  supported  oo  each  side  by  wails  of  stone. 
Ii  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  bridge  and  a  dam, 
by  Deans  of  which  and  a  cross  dam,  two  large  basins 
are  formed,  one  of  which  is  filled  at  every  £od-tide, 
and  the  other  is  emptied  at  every  ebb,  whereby  a 
prrpetoil  water  power  is  created  for  carrying  mills 
and  machinery.  This  dam  was  built  at  a  cost  exceeding 
i:i35,00a  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  ir- 
fvgular,  and  some  of  them  are  crooked.  The  wharfs 
anf,  in  general,  spacious,  and  afibrd  ample  accommo- 
dacMio  to  shipping,  and  storehouses  for  merchandise. 
Ixjog  wharf  is  1650  feet  in  length ;  Central  wharf, 
1240  feet  long  and  150  wide.  The  wharfs  and 
mttiiy  of  the  streets  have  been  made  by  raising  the 
gnMflsd  formerly  covered  by  tlie  tide.  The  number 
oe  dwelling-housifs  is  abont  10,000,  besides  a  great 
muDber  of  storehou!»es  and  shops.  A  great  part  of 
tlHf  buiiduigs  are  of  brick,  four  stories  in  height. 
Many  oi  them  are  of  hammered  granite  and  sienite. 
TA<*ae  are  excellent  building  materials,  of  a  beautiful 
grey  colour,  hard  and  durable,  splitting  easily,  and 
rrndily  wrought  into  the  required  form.  Many  of 
ch«f  dwelliDg  liouses  are  large  and  well  built  The 
principal  pSbiie  buildings  are  the  State-house,  which 
r«  at  brick,  is  situated  on  the  highest  part  of  the  dty, 
•ml  ooauaands  a  view  of  the  country  and  bay  for 
many  miles  round ;  the  county  court- bouse,  which 
»  of  sume ;  Fkneuil  hall,  in  whidi  town-meetuias 
ami  fpttblic  assemblies  for  political  discussions  are  held ; 
tikr  Maamchosetts  general  hospital,  and  the  Fluieuil 
hsOl  maikei;  about  forty  churches ;  ten  public  school 
hotfltrt ;  a  house  of  hidustry ;  a  house  or  correction ; 
A  comity  jaU ;  and  two  theatres.  The  city  is  divided 
Into  twelve  wards.  The  municipal  government  is 
%r^t)ed  in  a  mayor,  eight  aldennen,  and  a  common 
cooaeii  of  forty-eight  members.  The  executive 
pcfvers  aiv  exercised  by  the  mayor  and  aldennen,  and 
1  of  a  legisbuive  charscter  are  adopted  by  a 
1  ad  of  that  board  and  of  tlie  common  coon* 


cii.  These  uflioeni  are  chosen  annually  by  the  clU« 
sens,  voting  in  the  wards  in  which  they  reside.  Ward 
oflicers  are  also  chosen  annually  to  superintend  He 
elections.  The  city,  vrith  the  small  town  of  Chelsea, 
forms  tlie  county  of  Suffolk.  The  county  is  repre- 
sented in  the  senate  of  the  state  by  six  senators.  (.  n- 
til  the  year  ISifl,  the  municipal  a&irsof  the  town 
were  superintended  by  a  board  of  seven  select  men, 
annually  chosen;  and  all  measures  forraisusg  and 
granting  monev,  establishing  schools,  and  making 
municipal  regulations,  were  adopted  in  town-meeting, 
or  assembly  of  the  qualified  voters,  held  in  Faneuil 
hall.  All  public  officers  were  chosen  in  town  meet- 
ing. There  is  a  police  court  of  three  justices,  for 
examining  all  criminal  charges  and  the  trial  of  minor 
offences ;  and  a  municipal  court,  held  by  a  single 
judge,  which  has  jurisdiction  of  all  criminal  causes 
not  capital,  which  are  tried  by  Jury.  The  annual 
expenditures  of  the  city  amount  to  about  £70/XX) ; 
of  which  sum  i&  1^,000  are  expended  for  the  support 
of  schools ;  ^Lij^SO  for  paving,  repairing,  and  wid- 
ening streets ;  about  i^TOOO  for  the  support  and 
reliet  of  the  poor,  ike 

The  public  schools  are  a  Latin  grammar  school, 
open  to  all  boys  betvreen  the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen ; 
a  high  school,  in  which  are  taught  the  various  bran- 
ches of  mathematka  and  other  branches  of  English 
education ;  eight  grammar  and  writing  schools,  seven 
of  whicii  have  two  mastere  each,  a  grammar  and 
a  writing  master,  who,  teach,  alternately,  boys  and 
girls,  at  different  houn ;  one  African  school ;  and 
fifty-seven  primary  schools,  which  are  kept  by  women, 
and  ill  which  chilihnen  from  four  to  seven  years  of 
age  are  taught  to  read,  spell,  and  write.  The  schools 
are  under  Uie  jdirectioii  of  a  school  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  twelve  mem- 
ben,  annually  elected.  The  principal  literary  insti- 
tution in  the  vicinity,  Harvard  university,  is  situated 
at  Cambridge,  three  miles  from  the  city.  The  medi- 
cal branch  of  this  institution  Is  established  in  Boston, 
where  the  professors  reside.  The  Boston  athemeiini 
has  two  large  buildings ;  one  containing  a  library, 
and  the  otiier  a  picture  gallery,  a  hali  for  public 
lectures,  and  other  rooms  tor  scientific  purposes.  The 
library  consists  of  about  24,000  volumes.  There  are 
many  literary,  scientific,  and  charitable  societies  in 
B.  Among  the  former  are  the  American  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences,  which  has  published  four  vo- 
lumes of  memoin;  the  historical  society,  which  has 
published  twenty-two  volumes ;  the  Massachusetts 
medical  society;  the  mechanic  institution,  under 
whose  patronage  courses  of  lectures  for  mechanics  are 
delivered  annually.  Among  the  hitter  are  the 
humane  society ;  the  Boston  dispensary,  by  which 
the  poor  are  furnished  with  mediod  attendance  and 
medicine  free  of  expense  ;  tlie  female  asylum,  for  the 
maintenance  of  female  orphans;  tlie  boys'  asylum, 
and  several  others. 

The  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  n  gntit  mea- 
sure mercantile.  They  carry  on  an  extensive  foreign 
trade,  and  own  many  ships,  which  are  employed  not 
only  in  the  importing,  exporting,  and  coasting  trade, 
but  in  trade  oetween  foreign  markets.  B.  is  the 
second  conunercial  town  in  £e  United  States.  The 
value  of  the  annual  hnports  b  about  i^,000,(lOO,  and 
tliat  of  the  exports  jt:2,025,000.  The  amount  of 
shipping  owned  in  B.,at  the  commencement  of  1  B:;'8, 
was  161,583  tana.  Many  kinds  of  mannfiictures  are 
carried  on  here.  The  capitalists  of  B.  are  also  the 
principal  proprieton  in  thf»  joint-slock  manufacturing 
companies  established  in  Ixiwell,  Waltham,  and  other 
towns  in  Massachusetts  and  some  of  the  neigtibouring 
states. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made,  within  a  few 
years,  in  the  appearance  of  the  city,  by  the  widening 
4k2 
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and  rppavtng  of  atreets,  the  erection  of  new  and  ele- 
gant buildings,  and  the  embellishment  of  the  public 
grounds.  The  principal  oublic  square  is  the  com. 
mon,  which,  with  the  malX  a  gravelled  walk  which 
surrounds  it,  covers  a  surfiioe  otabout  fifty  acres.  It 
is  a  handsome  piece  of  ground,  has  a  sloping  and  un- 
dulating surface,  is  partly  shaded  with  elms,  and  is 
surrouMed  by  some  of  the  most  elegant  buildings  in 
the  city. 

There  are  six  newspaners  published  daily,  three 
semi-weekly,  several  weekly,  and  a  number  of  other 
periodical  journals,  some  of  which  are  conducted  with 
great  ability,  and  are  extensively  circulated.  Among 
Uieseare  the  Nortlv  American  Review  and  the  Chris- 
tian  Examiner. 

Boston  was  founded  in  August,  1630.  It  received 
the  name  of  B.  from  a  borough  of  the  same  name  in 
Lincolnshire,  England  {torn  which  a  part  of  the  in- 
habitants emigrated),  br  a  vote  of  the  court  of  assis- 
tants, September  7,  and  on  the  19th  of  October  of 
the  same  year,  the  general  court  of  the  colony  was 
held  there.  This  genend  court  was  not  composed  of 
representatives,  but  of  the  proprietors  under  the  char- 
ter,  acting  in  their  own  right.  The  first  church  was 
built  in  163:2.  The  Middlesex  canal,  leading  from 
Boston  harbour  to  the  Merrimack  river,  forms  with 
this  river  a  navigable  channel  to  Concord  in  New 
Hampshire.  There  are  no  other  means  of  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  the  interior,  except  sudi  as  are 
afforded  by  the  common  roads.  In  this  respect,  B. 
is  behind  the  other  principal  cities  of  the  United 
Statest  and  its  inland  trade  is  much  less  tlian  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  Prqiects  are  now  before  the 
public  for  remedying  this  inconvenience  by  the  con- 
structioo  of  rail  roaos. 

The  popuhition  has  doubled  from  the  year  1783 
once  in  about  twenty-three  years.  Previously  to  that 
date,  the  population  of  the  town  had  been,  for  100 
years,  neariy  stationary,  and  for  fifty  years  entirely  so ; 
its  tnide,  and  that  of  the  colony,  having  been  sub- 
jected to  severe  restraints  and  hoivy  burdens. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony  fell  imder  the  rojal  displeasure,  and,  in  1683, 
a  writ  of  qiuo  warranto  was  issued  against  the  charter 
of  the  colony.  A  legal  town-  meeting  of  the  £reemen 
of  B.  was  held,  and  the  question  was  put  to  vote, 
whether  it  was  their  wish  that  the  raierel  court 
should  resign  the  charter  and  the  privueges  therein 
granted,  and  it  was  resolved  in  the  negative  unani- 
mously. The  charter,  however,  was  declared  for- 
feited by  a  decree  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and  soon 
after  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  appointed  the  first  royal 
governor.  Hb  administration,  which  endured  for  two 
or  three  years,  was  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  In 
April,  I G89,  the  people  of  B.  took  forcible  possession 
of^  the  fort  in  B.  and  the  castle  in  the  harbour, 
turned  the  guns  upon  the  frigate  Rose,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  surrender,  seised  the  governor,  and 
held  him  a  close  prisoner  under  guard  in  the  ai^e. 
A  little  more  than  a  month  afterwards,  news  was  re- 
ceived of  the  revolution  in  England,  and  the  event 
was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings.  In  1765,  after 
the  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  tlie  person  appointed 
distributor  of  stamps  was  compelled,  by  threats  of 
violence,  to  decline  the  acceptance  of  the  oflBce,  and 
the  house  of  the  lieutenant-governor  was  destroyed 
by  a  mob.  A  laige  military  and  naval  force  was  sta- 
tioued  at  B.  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  people. 
Ou  the  evening  of  March  5, 1770,  a  seigeant's  guard 
fired  upon  a  crowd  of  people,  who  were,  surrounding 
them,  and  pelting  them  wilh  snow-balls,  and  killed 
five  men.  Dec.  1 6, 1773,  on  the  arrival  of  three  ships 
loaded  with  tea,  after  various  unsuccessful  attempts 
had  been  made  by  public  meetings  of  the  citisens,  to 
pceveat  its  being  landed  and  sold,  in  violation  of  the 


non-importation  resolves  of  the  people,  irnbiif 
men,  disguised  as  Indiaos,  went  oa  boiud  thp  deph 
and  threw  all  tlie  tea  overboard.  la  thefiiUovis| 
spring,  the  port  of  B.  was  closed  bfaaictarini- 
ment  (Boston  Port-bill),  and  the  kandiBK  ad  i%«g 
of  goods  within  the  harixmr was  oidern  tote diaa- 
tinned.  The  session  of  the  moal  oost  m  l^ 
moved  to  Salem,  and  additioii^  bodies  cf  tnnfi  ad 
a  military  governor  were  ordered  to  B.  la  ITli,  ik 
war  commenced  with  the  battles  of  Lnaa^^  ui 
Bunker  hill,  and  the  town  of  &,  in  which  Ibr  ftio* 
troops  were  encamped  to  the  number  of  lOgOOOna, 
was  besieged  by  the  American  anaj.  IW  si^ 
continued  until  the  March  fiDUoving,  vha  tkr  Bo- 
tish  troops  evacuated  the  town  and  cattle,  miaAd 
on  board  their  own  ships,  and  withdrev  to  nsWr 
part  of  the  country.  The  inhabitantt  vac  tmm 
tlie  earliest  and  most  anient  asaeitan  of  theriflaa 
the  people,  and  among  the  earliest  Mh«catHaad» 
tive  supporten  of  independence.  Daring  thr  mm- 
tionary  straggle,  pofmlar  meetings  mre  Mool 
lliese  meetings  were  usually  held  in  ftaaSl  ki 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  boni  in  B.,  Jan.  17, 1706i 

Boston,  Thomas,  a  popular  Scotthh  dnwt  ^ 
doctrinal  writer,  was  born  at  the  town  of  Diw,  a 
16i  6,  and  received  his  education  at  the  ntmit;  d 
Edinburgh.  In  1699,  he  was  ordained  mmiatti 
the  parish  of  Simprin,  and  in  1707,  Jie  beeaaK  fan 
of  Ettrick,  where  he  died  in  1732.  HisBOtfiitanrf 
work  is  entitled,  ^  Human  Nature  in  its  Tamid 
State,"  which  first  appeared  in  1780,  and  bat  ^ 
through  numerous  eoitiona.  Heaiso  wrote  a  umm. 
in  Latin,  on  Hebrew  accents,  entitled  *'Tmiit» 
Stigmologicns  Hebrno  Biblicus,*'  &c  A  cbUr>s 
of  his  whole  works  was  published  in  1768,  kik,w»k 
a  memoir  of  his  life  written  by  hlmselC 

BoswKLL,  James,  the  fneod  and  HapMf/ttt  *> 
Johnson,  was  the  eldest  son  of  ooe  of  the  sfRV 
judges  of  Scotland,  styled  lord  Auchmlcck,  fi«ai  (ke 
name  of  his  estate  in  Aynhire^    He  aras  Ws  a 
Edinburgh,  in  1740,  and  studied  in  his  aati^t  ev. 
in  Ghisgow,  and  in  the  Dutch  imlvcnity  of  CticcM. 
He  afterwards  resided  several  tunes  in  ljmAm,mi 
cultivated  the  acquaiatanoe  of  the  most  dirti^gssM 
men  of  his  time.     Here   he    became  ao^airtrf 
with  Johnson — a  circumstance  which  he  himietfaj 
the  most  important  event  of  his  life.    He  ahim^ 
visited  Voltaire  at  Ferney,  Roussean  at  Ncokfaflfl 
and  Paoli  in  Corsica,  with  whom  he  beoat  ■&• 
mate.    He  then  returned  by  the  way  of  Fsm  to 
Scotland,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  bar.    la  iTtt^ 
when  Corsica  attracted  ao  much  attention,  hr  p^ 
lished  his  valuable  account  of  Conica,  with  M»- 
moira  of  PaolL     At  a  later  period,  he  settkd  M 
London,  where  he  lived  ia   the  closest  oaisacT 
with  Johnson.     In  1773,  he  aooonpanied  Na  » 
a  tour  to  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  Hehridn,  tad 
published  an  account  of  the  ezcunkm  after  ibtir 
return.    Afier  the  death  of  Johnson,  he  hccaat  1' 
biographer.    The  minuteness  and  aocofscy  «f  ^ 
account,  and  tlie  store  of  literary  aneahac  vhci 
it  contains,  render  this  work  very  valoaUe.    U  i^a 
short,  tlie  most  complete,  the  moot  inscradiTf ,  m 
the  most  entertaining  piece  of  biography  rvt r  f«*' 
sented  to  the  world.     It  was  published  in  t  ««!^ 
4to,  in  1790,  and  has  been  repeatedly  rrfva^f^ 
Boswell  died  in  1795.    He  left  two  sons,  Ahsu^ 
and  James. 

Alexander  BotweU  was  bora  in  1775,  aad  «c> 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  possession  of  the  fcoiily  cstitf. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  spirited  and  amiaUrcim 
try  gentleman,  and  also  as  a  Utenry  antiquary  of  ao  » 
considerable  erudition.  Perhaps  his  taste,  in  ihe  U- 
ter  capacity,  was  greatly  fostered  by  the  paaK«»oc  « 
an  excellent  collection  of  old  maanacripls  and  b«ii» 
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wbidi  WIS  ntherad  tOf(ether  hj  his  anoestore,  and 
Ins  BCquirwube  well-known  title  of  the  *'  Auchinlkk 
LinABY."  From  the  stores  of  this  collection,  in 
1804,  Sir  Walter  Scott  pabiished  the  romance  of  **  Sir 
Tristimm."  Besides  this  invaluable  present  to  the 
litemry  world,  tlie  Auchinleck  Library  furnished,  in 
1812,  the  lilsck  letter  original  of  a  disputation  held 
between  John  Knox  and  Quentin  Kennedy  at  May- 
bole  in  1662,  which  was  printed  at  the  time  by  Knox 
himself,  but  had  latterly  become  so  scarce,  that 
ImnUy  another  copy,  besides  that  in  the  Auchinleck 
Libfary,  was  known  to  exist.  Mr  Boswell  was  at 
Che  expense  of  printini;^  a  fac- simile  edition  of  this 
curioBity,  which  was  accepted  by  the  learned,  as  a 
v«ry  vaJuable  contribution  to  our  stock  of  historical 
tSceratnre.  Alexander  Boswell  possessed  a  great  fund 
of  Tolatile  talent,  and,  In  paiticubr,  a  pungent  vein  of 
antire.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  some  of  his 
poetical  Jetut  tTetp^  occasionally  made  a  slight 
unnoil  in  that  circle  of  Scottbli  society  in  which  he 
SBOwd.  In  1803,  he  published  a  small  volume,  en- 
titled, •*  Songs  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect."  Some 
of  these  songs  had  already  acquired  a  wide  accepta- 
tion in  the  piSblic.  We  may  instance,  *'  Auld  Gude> 
saan,  ye're  a  Drocken  Carle,*'  •"  Jennyls  Bawbee,** 
*'  Jenny  Dang  the  Weaver,"  and  **  Tute  Life's  Glad 
Moments.**  In  1810,  Mr  Boswell  published  a  kind 
<tf  city  eclogue  under  the  title,  **  Edinburgh,  or  the 
Ancient  Royalty,  a  Sketch  of  former  Manners,  by 
Siffloo  Gray."  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  estab> 
Itfthed  a  private  printing  press  at  Auchinleck,  from 
whicfa  he  issued  various  trifles  in  prose  and  verse, 
some  of  which  are  characterised  by  much  humour. 
In  1616,  appeared  a  poetical  tale,  somewhat  like 
Bom^s  Tam  o*  Shanter,"  entitled  <^  Skeldon  Haugfas, 
ut  the  Sow  is  Flitted !"  bein[^  founded  on  a  traditionary 
uury  regaiding  an  Ayrshire  feud  of  the  fifteenth 
rrtnnry.  In  1821,  Mr  Boswell  was  honoured  with  a 
Imnonetcy  of  Great  Britain.  About  this  period, 
politics  ran  verr  high  in  the  country,  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander, who  had  inherited  all  the  Tory  spirit  of  his 
fiaber,  aided  warmlv  with  the  ministry.  A  newspaper 
was  stofted  in  Cdinbunrh  styled  the  Beacon,  to  which 
Sir  Alexander  Boswell  contributed  some  articles, 
aimed  at  the  leading  men  on  the  other  side,  which 
were  alleged  to  have  frr  exceeded  the  proper  line  of 
political  sarcasm.  These  being  continued  in  a  subse- 
woeat  paper,  vrfaich  was  published  at  Ghisgow,  under 
the  name  of  the  Sentinel,  at  length  were  traced  to 
tfieir  author  by  James  Stuart,  Esq.,  younger  of 
Doneam,  who  had  been  the  object  of  some  of  the 
rodeat  attacks,  and  repeatedly  accused  of  cowardice. 
The  consequence  of  this  discovery  was  a  challpn|re 
from  Mr  Stuart  to  Sir  Alexander,  and  the  hostue 
pttftiea  having  mH,  near  Auchtertool  in  Fife,  March 
:f6, 1822,  the  latter  received  a  shot  in  the  bottom  of 
the  neck,  which  terminated  his  existence  next  day. 
Mr  Stuart  was  tried  for  this  offence,  by  the  high 
couft  of  Jostidary,  but  most  honourably  acquittal. 
Sir  Alexander  left  a  wkiow  and  several  children. 

Jatmet  Baatteii,  the  second  son  of  the  biographer  of 
Johnson,  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  Ht* 
ftcmrssed  talents  of  a  superior  ocder,  sound  dassical 
HTholanhip,  and  a  most  extensive  and  Intimate  know- 
Irdge  of  our  eariy  literature.  In  the  investigation  of 
rTrry  subject  he  pufsued,  his  industry.  Judgment,  and 
ciiacrimlnation,  were  eqibdly  remarkable ;  ms  memory 
was  onusaally  tenadoos  and  aoi!urate ;  and  he  was 
always  as  ready,  as  he  was  competent,  to  communi- 
ftite  hia  stores  of  infonnatkm  for  the  benefit  of  othen. 
Mr  Malooe,  influenced  by  these  qualifications,  8e> 
l#<ced  him  as  his  literary  executor ;  and  to  his  care 
ttiis  eminent  commentator  intrusted  the  publication 
«»f  an  rnlarged  and  amended  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
wUidi  he  had  long  been  meditating.  As  Mr  Malunt'ri 


napera  were  left  in  a  slate  scarcely  intelligible,  it  is 
believed  that  no  man  but  one  of  kindred  genius  like 
Mr  Boswell,  could  have  rendered  them  at  all  avail- 
able. This,  however,  Mr  Boswell  did  in  the  most 
efiicient  manner ;  fiuther  enriching  the  work  with 
many  excellent  notes  of  his  own,  besides  collating  the 
text  with  all  the  eariier  edHions.  This  work,  indeed, 
which  extends  to  twenty-one  Toluroes,  8vo,  must  be 
considered  as  the  most  elaborate  edition  of  Shakspeare. 
In  the  first  volume,  Mr  Qoswell  has  stepped  forward 
to  defend  the  literary  reputation  of  Mr  MaJone  against 
the  severe  attacks  made  by  a  writer  of  distingubheil 
eminence,  upon  many  of  his  critical  opinions  and 
statements;  a  task  of  great  delicacy,  and  which  Mr 
Boswell  performed  in  so  spirited  and  gentlemanly  a 
manner,  that  his  pre&ce  may  be  iairly  quoted  as  a 
model  of  controversial  writing.  In  the  same  volume 
are  inserted  *«  Memoirs  of  Mr  Malone,"  originally 
printed  by  Mr  Boswell  for  private  drcnlation ;  and 
a  valuable  essay  on  the  metre  and  phraseology  of 
Shakspeare,  the  materials  for  which  were  partly  col- 
lected by  Mr  Malone,  but  which  was  entirely  indebted 
to  Mr  Boswell  for  arrangement  and  completion.  Mr 
James  Boswell  died  Feb.  S4,  1822,  aged  forty-three. 

BoBwoani ;  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Leicester, 
England,  about  three  miles  from  which  is  Bosworth 
field,  where  was  fought,  in  1458,  the  memorable 
battle  between  Richard  III.  and  the  earl  of  Richmond, 
afterwanis  Henry  VII.  This  battle,  in  which  Richard 
lost  his  life,  put  a  period  to  the  lonff  and  bloody  wan 
of  the  roses,  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter. 

Botanical  Gardwb;  establishments  in  which 
plants  finom  all  climates,  and  all  parts  of  the  world, 
are  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  in  green-houses,  and 
hot-houses.  The  object  of  such  an  establishment  is 
partly  uiformation  and  (he  improvement  of  science, 
partly  pleasure  and  luxury.  Theophrastos  seems  to 
have  instituted  the  first  botanical  garden.  He  be- 
queathed It  to  his  scholan.  Attains  Philometor, 
king  of  Pergamus,  and  Mithridates  Eupator  of  Pontus, 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  establishment  of  gardens, 
where  they  cultivated  poisons  and  antidotes.  Pliny 
mentions  a  botanical  garden  which  was  li^  out  in 
Italy  by  Antonius  Castor,  son-in-faiw  of  kfaig  Delo- 
tarns.  In  the  middle  ages,  Charlemagne  exerted  a 
favourable  influence,  by  establishing  saSdens  near  tha 
imperial  palaces  and  castles,  sp^ilying  even  the 
single  shrubs,  which  were  to  be  planted.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century,  Mattlueus  Sylvati* 
cus,  at  Salerno,  founded  the  first  hctanieai  garden^ 
properi^  so  called.  The  republic  of  Venice,  soon 
afterwards,  in  1333,  instituted  a  public  medical  gar- 
den, and  had  the  plants  painted  by  AmadeL  The 
painUngs  are  still  preserved.  After  the  time  of  the 
revival  of  learning,  the  first  botanical  gardens,  which 
contained,  however,  for  the  greater  put,  mereJv  me- 
dicinal plants,  were  laid  out  in  Italy.  Duke  Alfonso 
of  Este  was  the  founder  of  an  excellent  histitotion  of 
this  kind  in  Penan ;  then  followed  the  gardens  In 
Padua,  Pisa,  and  Pavia.  Montpellier,  in  Fkance, 
first  hnitated  his  example.  The  academical  garden 
in  Leyden  was  faistituted  in  1677 ;  that  of  Paris,  In 
1633;  and  about  the  same  time  the  first  botaakal 
gardens  in  Germany  and  England  were  founded.  At 
present,  the  largest  and  most  renowned  in  Germany 
are  the  imperial  Austrian,  at  Sdionbrann,  under  the  ' 
inspection  of  Jacquin ;  the  royal  Prussian,  near  Ber- 
lin, under  Link  and  Otto ;  that  of  Weimar,  in  Beivi- 
dere;  that  of  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  at  Schweta- 
ingen;  and  the  royal  Hanoverian,  in  Hermhausen. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  royal  garden  at  Kew;  (he 
Chelsea  garden,  founded  for  the  London  apothecaries! 
and  that  at  Liverpool,  under  the  superintendeiMee  of 
Shepherd,  are  the  most  oekbrated  scientific  insUia- 
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lions,  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  extensive  gardens  where 
piants  are  raised  for  sale.  In  France,  the  royal  gar- 
den in  Paris,  under  the  inspection  of  Desfontaines 
and  Thouin,  is  tlie  principal.  Formerly  that  of  Mai- 
niaison,  founded  by  the  empress  Josephine,  was  the 
most  famous.  In  Italy,  the  garden  of  the  university 
at  Turin,  superuitended  by  Capelll,  is,  perhaps,  the 
best;  in  Spain,  the  royal  garden  at  Madrid,  under 
■  Mariano  I^gasca ;  in  Denmark,  the  garden  of  the 
university  at  Copenhagen,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Homemann.  In  Russia,  tlie  excellent  institution 
of  the  count  Alexis  Rasumowsky,  at  Corinka,  near 
Moscow,  deserves  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  most 
celebrated  establishments.  The  principal  botanical 
gardens  in  America  are  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Cambridge.  In  Asia,  the  garden  of  tlie  East 
India  company  at  Calcutta  is  the  most  important. — 
At  present,  tumost  all  universities  and  learned  aca- 
demies, as  well  as  many  rich  private  proprietors,  have 
botanical  gardens. 
BoTANv ,  the  science  of  plants,*  may  be  divided  into 


*  Planta  are  generally  defined  bb  being  organised  bodiei 
without  Tolunury  motion.  In  this  caie,  however,  as  in 
numberleM  other*,  it  in  much  easier  to  understand  the 
word  than  to  find  a  definition  sufliciently  oomprehensive 
and  sufficiently  exclusive.  Plants  consist,  like  all  organ, 
iaed  bodies,  of  solid  and-lluid  parte.  To  the  former  belong 
the  cellular  substance,  the  various  vessels,  the  fibres,  and 
the  pith  (see  MeduUa) ;  to  the  latter  belong  the  sap  and 
the  various  juices,  as  well  as  the  air  contained  in  plants. 
The  air,  the  sap,  and  the  juices,  have  appropriate  Tesseb. 
The  entire  or  proper  TesseJs,  so  called,  are  intended  to 
contain  the  proper  juices  of  the  plant,  and  are  generally 
found  filled  with  oils  or  resinous  juices.  They  are  generally 
in  bundles  in  the  cellular  part  of  the  bark,  and  are  found 
in  the  young  shoots  of  almost  e^ery  plant.  The  tfptrol  ves. 
■els,  so  called  from  their  appearance,  are  the  laiigest  of  the 
vegetable  vessels,  and  in  many  plants  their  structure  is 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Their  nature  and  their  real 
economy  are  very  obscure.  They  are  situated  round  the 
medulla  of  the  younit  shoott  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  ver. 
forated  veiseU  are  cylindrical  tubes,  the  sides  of  which 
are  said  to  be  pierced  with  minute  perforations.  They 
have,  apparently,  no  office  but  that  of  air  vessels.  The 
fluid  substances  of  plante  move  in  the  vessels  just  enumer. 
Mted.  The  proper  juices  contain  nourishment  adapted  for 
assimilation  into  the  substance  of  the  plant.  They  oorre- 
ppond  in  plants  to  what  we  call  in  animals  hiaod,  and  may 
well  be  compared  with  it  as  to  their  Ainctions.  In  a  phy. 
Biological  respect,  many  points  of  correspondence  between 
aniinals  and  plants  are  observable.  Power  of  contraction, 
irritability,  power  of  formation,  power  of  reproduction,  and 
other  powers,  are  possessed  by  plante  as  well  as  by  ani. 
mals,  though  in  a  lower  degree.  The  vitel  power  preserves 
in  plants,  as  it  does  in  animal  bodies,  in  all  the  changes  to 
which  they  are  subject,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual; and  by  it  the  chemical  affinity  of  the  primitive 
substances  of  which  organic  bodies  consist  is  modified,  so 
as  to  be  different  from  what  it  is  in  inorganic  bodies.  If 
this  vitel  power  ceases,  the  organic  body  dies,  and  ite  com- 
ponent parte  heaome  subject  immediately  to  the  universal 
laws  of  affinity  prevailing  in  ioammate  nature.  Whether 
sensation  is  to  be  ascribed  to  plante  is  doubtful,  because,  as 
yet,  no  nerves  have  been  discovered  in  them ;  and  the 
phenomena  connected  with  cerUin  plante,  which  seem  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  sensation  in  them,  may,  perhaps, 
be  reduced  to  simple  irritebUity.  Motion,  as  a  consequence 
of  vitel  power,  is  not  to  be  denied  to  plants.  Several  of 
them,  under  certein  circumstences,  exhibit  a  motion  in 
certain  external  parte,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  animals. 
The  motion  of  the  juices  in  plante  was  known  long  before 
its  causes  was  understood.  Malpighi  seems  to  have  looked 
for  the  cause  in  a  movement  of  the  vessels ;  Hales  in  the 
warmth  of  the  atmosphere  ;  later  naturaliste  have  referred 
it  to  mechanical  causes,  considering  the  vessels  of  plante  as 
capillary  tubes  (^.  v.).  But  the  insufficiency  of  these  ex- 
planations is  easily  seen,  and  it  appears  more  correct  to 
consider  the  irritability  of  the  vessels  as  the  cause  of  the 
rising  of  tlieir  juices.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  juice  ceases  to  rise  if  the  irritability  of  the  vessels 
is  deadened  by  electric  shocks.  But  in  what  this  irritebili. 
ty  conslftte.  and  how  it  operates,  has  not,  as  yet,  been  de. 
roonstrated.  Only  ite  existence  is  known ;  and  experimente 
have  proved  that,  by  oerteiii  artificial  means,  it  may  be 
increased  as  well  as  diminished r-nay,  entirely  destroyed. 
Warmth,  moreover,  seems  to  influence  the  motion  of  Oie 
juices  in  plante ;  otherwise  why  should  not  the  irritability 
prodnre  motion  in  the  juices  in  winter  t  A  certein  degree 
of  heat  is  mcKtswy  before  the  juices  iH'gin  to  rist*  and  the 


two  parts,  one  of  whidi  describes  their  external  ap- 
pearance, and  is  sometimes  called  pkiftagrapkp ;  the 
other  treats  of  their  internal  stnictttre  and  organic 
action,  and  may  be  termed  jMlosopkieal  Itiamp  ur 
ohvUmomy,  The  former  requires  a  perfect  kaov- 
ledge  of  terminology,  the  laitter  a  tboiXNigfa  know, 
ledge  of  the  plants  themselves,  with  a  view  to  a  syt- 
temaUc  classification  of  them,  aooordinr  to  fud 
principles.  The  necessity  of  such  a  aaanfotkn 
must  have  been  felt  as  soon  as  the  number  of  knows 
plants  became  great,  and  their  relations  and  analo- 
gies  obvious.  At  the  time  of  the  rpvhral  of  leUrrv 
hardly  1000  plants  were  known  firom  the  descrifPiiaB 
of  the  ancients.  At  present,  at  a  moderate  estination. 
nearly  100,000  have  l)een  described.  It  is  obvi. 
ously  impossible  to  introduce  order  into  this  ininiie 
chaos,  or  to  acquire  any  distinct  knowledge,  witkHiut 
the  aid  of  general  principles.  E\  en  in  the  aistrrtih 
and  seventeenth.centuries,  the  founders  of  botenial 
science  perceivad  that  in  plants,  as  well  as  in  ill 
other  natural  bodies,  the  essential  and  M^eaarr 


growth  to  prpceed.  Cold  weather  immediately  pruducca  a 
check  or  suspension.  The  heat  of  summer  appean  Is 
weaken  this  imtabtlity  by  degrees,  till  at  lengith  tfir  jMn 
move  more  a»d  more  slowly,  and  begin  to  ataad  saB  la 
autumn.    With  the  irritability  of  plante,  too.  their  slMp 


and  their  turning  towards  the  light  are  dosrly  eonaectei. 
The  former  seems  to  ensue  alter  they  have  beca  in  eoa. 
tinned  and  violent  activity.  It  is  partienlariy  ebaerraUs 
in  the  corolla,  but  also,  in  a  lover  degree,  in  the  leawa. 
The  disposition  of  plante  to  turn  towards  the  light  ia  ewdy 
seen  in  such  as  have  light  from  one  side  «mly,  as  all  the 
stalks,  branches,  leaves,  and  blossoms,  mm  ia  that  diicr 
tion. 

Another  important  point  in  the  physiology  of  planes  i* 
their  breathing.  This  oonsiste  in  an  afaaorptieai  and  cxha. 
lation,  especially  observed  in  the  case  of  the  Ira^ea^  11  s 
f^esh  leaf  is  put  in  a  tumbler  filled  with  spring,  wafer,  «i^ 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  soon  appears  cewrei 
with  small  air.bubbles,  which  by  degrees  riar  to  tte  sar^ 
face  of  the  water,  where  they  burst.  If  they  air  eaaght.  a 
is  found  that  they  oontein  oxygen.  The  M^t  of  the  saa  » 
necessary  to  this  phenomenon ;  mere  heat  ia  in— ftciet  «• 
produce  it  Biperimento  respecting  the  bcvwanng  sf 
plante  have  led  to  very  different  opiniona.  lagenhsws 
thinks  that  plante  exhale  oxygen  only  in  the  light  sf  Ar 
sun,  but  during  the  night  asote  and  caiteoic  scit  gss 
Aooordin|[  to  Senebier,  healUiy  plante  and  their  leaves  ds 
not  exhale  any  air  whatever  during  the  night;  the  saas 
was  maintained  by  SpallaasanL  Ackenaaon,  ea  the  sihrr 
hand,  maintaina  ^at  plante,  like  animals,  mast  < 
inhale  the  basis  of  vital  air  (oxygen),  and  exhale 
acid.  But  plante  exhale  not  otdy  gaseoas  aiatter ;  flmit 
are  evaporated  from  them,  the  aaaount  of  which  is  a»- 
siderable.  It  is  asserted  that  a  tree  of  middltag  aiie  ct* 
porates  daily  about  thirty  pounds  of  moisture. 

As  to  the  odour  of  plante.  ttie  recent  prognas  of  «lir«i^ 
try  shows  that  the  basis  of  it  does  net  (as  might  have  hNa 
supposed  of  so  fleeting,  diffusible,  almost  iinnoiidnshh. 
entirely  invisible  a  substance,  aifoctinc  ealy  the  eMMmty 
nerves)  consist  of  a  gaseous  matter.  Foarcroy  shewad  thai 
there  does  not  exist  a  aeparate  principle  of  scant  Tl« 
property  is  as  essential  to  bodies  as  gravity,  hat  is  prsysr. 
tionato  to  their  volatility :  the  most  volatile  badars  have  oa 
strongest  odour. 

The  tatie  of  plante  seems  to  depend  on  the  piinisiti  m 
of  their  elementary  ingrediente,  and  on  the  dccn<e  ef  hMt 
to  which  the  plant  is  exposed.  The  raj-a  af  tha  aaa,  al«. 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  it 

Of  die  colours  of  plante,  the  saaie  is  trve  thai  hm  bars 
said  of  their  scent  Even  Aristotle  oh«er*ed  that  p*sv«i 
are  coloured  by  the  sun.  Ray,  Bonnet,  SaaeMer,  sai 
others,  made  various  experiments  eannectad  with  Cb* 
point.  Senebier  found  that  when  plante  wtve  pat  t»  « 
dark  place,  their  green  leaves  become  first  yellaw  aa  i^ 
surface  and  then  white ;  whilst  young  alairts  whirh  Isi 
grown  up  in  the  dark,  when  brought  by  hiia  giadaan^  ^ 
the  light,  exchanged  their  white, colour  for  >wllsrw.  aluri 
after  a  while,  became  darker,  and  showed  by  diawasgwv 
ipote,  oontinnally  increasing  in  nnmhar  and  sine,  sa  tW 
after  some  time,  the  parte  before  white  aoqaired  a  prrfra)* 
green  colour.  With  bloasoms  raised  ia  the  dark  lbs  cbaafs 
of  colour  is  but  alight  Bonnet  amsite  the  qi  n|w  laifcna  W 
heat  in  this  procetw ;  bat,  aooonling  to  the  rxiiiiaiisis  ^ 
Van  Mens  and  VsMdli.  tha  Ihrfit  of  lampa  and  sf  the  maa> 
operates  in  the  same  way.  The  oanaa  ef  this  remsilsfcis 
phenomenon  seems  to  be.  that  plante  hsewms  UghSfv 
in  oonsequenoe  of  combination  with  the  «xvvc«  »hi«4 
they  inhale,  darker  if  tho>  lo^  ii.    TUr  dtffrrrot  rraf-^" 
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pafts  mast  be  distinguished  from  the  accidental,  and 
Uiat  a  «cienti£c  classification  must  be  founded  on  tlie 
fonner  alone.  Now  it  was  obvious  that  the  produc- 
tion  of  fruit  and  seed  is  the  ultimate    object   of 


la  wkieh  plants  grow,  i.  e.  in  whi 
ptm  into  the  plant*,  ia  thui  stated : 
•«We  thenaelTes  into  their  const 


tioa  of  o&fffea  to  its  other  component  pfrts  gives  Uie 
««no«s  gradations  and  shades.  Saturation  with  oxygen 
gi%cs  the  yellow  and  white  colour.  But  if  a  plant  saturated 
with  oxygen  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  substance 
ol  tne  light  unites  with  the  oxygen,  the  latter  escapes,  and 
the  plant  reassuines  its  green  colour.  For  the  rest,  the 
c:ii>l0ar  seeuis  to  have  its  seat  in  the  cellular  substance;  the 
rpidennis,  however,  is  without  colour. 

The  chetnical  analvsis  of  plants  shows  that  all  vegetable 
mattar  consists  chiefly  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen. 
Their  diflerent  proportions  produce  the  variety  of  vegeuble 
•ttfaetances.  Of  these  substances  chemistry  has  distin> 
cuifthcd  ftMh  Jfcuiu  or  ttartkt  sugar,  giuien,  albumen, 
ktUtiUt  cuoutckauc  or  Indian  rubber,  tMu-,  JUed  oU,  vota- 
tiU  mUtCMtmfkort  resin,  gum  resin,  balsam,  extract,  tannin, 
orids,  mramta,  the  bitter,  the  acrid,  and  the  narcotic  prin- 
cities t  *»d  ligneous  Jtbre.  Several  of  these  sufaetanoes  are 
rapAble  of  transformation  into  each  other.  Thus  the  taste- 
Vrsa  wucilafe  passes  into  sugar  or  acid.  These  changes 
are  pvodaoed  by  heat,  moisture,  air,  and  the  alkalies,  which 
UMttge  more  or  less  the  proportion  of  the  original  oonstitu- 
cnta.  The  fiormhtion,  therefore,  of  the  various  substances  in 
« ii^tablee  is  the  consequence  of  truly  chemical  operations, 
which  may  be  traced  from  the  germ  to  the  ripe  fruit.  To 
drtcrmiae  how  the  original  constitoents  are  absorbed  by 
Ii^t  and  heat,  and  united  to  each  other  by  the  vegeuble 
organiaabon  in  such  a  manner  that  they  produce  the  vari. 
vos  subataaces  of  which  plantt  are  composed,  and  which 
•cain,  in  their  last  analysis,  sre  resolved  into  those  original 
conatifttenta— this  is  the  problem  of  vegetation.  \he  way 
in  which  the  nutritious  parts 
ated :— Water  and  carbon  re- 
constituent  pans,  enter  into 
new  voiona,  and  thus  form  the  solid  portions  of  plants. 
H  ydregen  separateii  from  the  oxygen  in  order  to  unite  with 
larboa,  and  thus  oils,  resin,  and  the  like,  are  formed.  At 
the  same  time,  oxygen  is  formed  from  the  water  and  car- 
bonic acid,  and  passes  off,  in  union  with  caloric,  as  oxrgen 
gasL  By  means  of  these  subsUnces,  the  increase  of  the 
««>gelahle  fihive,  or  the  proper  growth,  is  produced,  though 
we  are  not  able  to  see  clearly  the  way  in  which  it  is  ef* 
fcctnl. 

il  s  to  the  fructification  of  plants,  the  same  general  theories 
exist  as  iu  rrgard  to  the  fructification  of  animals ;  i.  e.  the 
theory  of  evolution,  which  considers  the  germ  of  all  crea- 
tures «s  already  existing,  and  only  waiting  for  the  process 
which  is  to  call  them  into  life,  and  the  more  philosophical 
theory  of  actual  generation  by  a  wonderful  cvoperauon  in 
the  two  sexes.  This  process  in  plants  takea  place  in  the 
foUowiag  way,  very  similar  to  that  in  the  caae  of  animals : 
— Plaata  have  male  and  female  organs  of  generation,  which 
ma)  he  ohserred  by  the  naked  eye;  yet  these  parts  are 
(raevalty  not  permanent,  as  in  the  case  of  animals,  but 
change  after  fructification  has  taken  plsoe.  The  pollen  or 
fanaa  ts  prepared  and  pre*erred  in  certain  vessels  destined 
for  this  purpose,  called  anthers,  lu  finest  part  penetrates 
throttclt  ^^  stigma,  an  opening  in  the  female  part,  through 
the  pcetil  to  the  ovary,  and  fructifies  the  germs  or  ovules 
I  viae  there.  With  most  plants  both  sexes  are  united  in  one 
i^wer ;  with  a  few  they  are  separated.  The  former  are 
raHcrf  perfect  flowers,  the  latter  male  or  female.  The  two 
lacier  either  stand  on  one  stem  or  belong  to  dilferent  plants. 
Wtth  the  (so  called)  perfect  flowen  fructification  is  eflected 
taasl  easily ;  and  also,  where  the  same  stem  has  male  and 
iemmim  blossoms,  no  particular  difficulty  exists ;  but  where 
the  two  sexee  sre  entirely  separated,  fructification  takes 
pljMe  oaly  when  the  two  planu  of  dilTerent  sexes  stand 
»ear  OASogh  for  the  pollen  of  the  male  plant  to  be  carried 
to  the  lemale  by  the  wind  or  by  inseeu.  If  this  or  an 
artificial  fhictificatioD  does  not  tske  place,  the  ^rm  either 
tells  of.  or  it  forms  a  fruit,  which,  however,  is  incapable  of 
gwrmtaating.  Wonderful,  indeed,  are  the  meana  by  which 
oatara  efliects  the  fructification  of  tltese  plantal  Within 
the  fluwrr  of  the  plants  are  generally  glands,  which  exude 
a  hoaey,  by  which  instfcts  are  attracted  ;  but,  in  order  to 
oteaui  ttis,  they  must  powder  themselves  in  the  male 
Aowers  with  the  pollen.  Visiting  afterwards  a  fnnale 
Aower  wtth  the  same  view,  they  must  deposit  the  pollen  on 
Che  pistil.  In  some  other  plants,  where  the  male  and  fe. 
■mIo  parts  in  perfect  flowers  are  placed  so  as  not  tr>  be  able 
la  reach  each  other,  little  flies  are  attracted  by  the  hon^v, 
hmt  ImBMdiately  upon  their  entrance  the  flower  clo«-4.  n>i>l 
chua  the  insects,  who  crawl  in  all  directions  to  find  a  way 
*f  coeape,  are  forced  to  fructify  it.  Grasses  are  generally 
rractificd  by  the  wind.  Linnsnis  founded  his  syffem  on 
fhf  genarating  organs  of  plants.  (For  an  illustration  of 
•hta  system,  and  a  list  of  the  genera  and  species  indigenous 
to  Britain,  with  their  sitostion.  duration,  and  time  of  flowrr- 
•ii<,  nee  the  annexed  Chart,  drawn  up  by  Dr«R«ttr«>,  suf 
feoa  and  Hrccuier  on  botany,  Gla^tgow.; 


vegetation,  and,  accordingly,  in  Uie  first  attempts  at 
classification,  the  relations  and  component  ports  of  the 
seed  and  of  the  fruit  were  made  tlie  foundation  of  tlie 
arrangement.    This  arrangement  was  confirmed  by 


This  sexual  system  (so  called)  has,  been  opposed  by 
Sch^ver  (Kritik  der  Lehre  von  den  Geschlechtem  der 
FHanten  (Heidelb.  18U),  and  Fortsttsung  der  Kritik 
(Carlsruhe,  1814),  and  particularly  Henschel,  Ueber  die 
Siexualitat  der  Pjlanten  (Bresl.,  18S0),  whose  views  have 
attracted  much  attention.  They  start  from  the  principle 
that  the  animal  has  the  advantage  of  the  plant  in  indivi- 
duality, both  in  the  general  structure  and  in  that  of  the 
various  parts,  and  that  the  individuality  which  is  the  most 
prominent,  is  the  animal  generation ;  on  the  ot^er  hand, 
that  with  plants  the  similarity  in  the  general  structure,  aa 
well  as  in  that  of  the  single  parts,  is  incompatible  with  di. 
versity  of  sex,  and  that  therefore  all  proofs  alleged  in  sup. 
port  of  the  latter  must  undergo  a  reexamination.  Hen. 
scbel  undertook  this ;' but  Treviranus,  in  his  Die  Lehre  vom 
Geschlechte  der  PJIansen  (Brem.,  1632),  has  contradicted 
most  of  his  statements.  Yet  the  famous  K.  Sprengel  ad- 
heres fully  to  Henschel's  views.  To  this  artifical  system  is 
opposed  the  nstural,  which  is  founded  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  tbe  chief  organs,  because  plants  differ  from  each 
other  chiefly  in  this  way.  Oken  followed  this  system  in 
his  Natural  History  for  Schools  (Leipsic,  18S1).  And  such 
a  one  only  can  give  an  insight  into  the  great  and  beauti. 
ful  order  of  this  vast  kingdom  of  nature.  See  Decandolle's 
Organographie  VigitaU  (2  vols.,  00  engrav.). 

As  a  convenient  manual,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to 
Nuttall's  Introduction  to  Systemstic  and  Physiological  Bo- 
tony,  2d  edit,  Cambridge (Maasachus.),  1830.  Respecting  ve- 
getable geography,  see  Schouw's  Diss,  de  Sedtbus  Planta- 
rum  orlginarOs  (1810) ;  his  Grundzuge  einer  AUg,  Pjlan- 
geiigrapkie  (Copenhagen.  1822 ;  tranUated  from  the  Danish 
into  German,  Berlin,  1823);  Atlas  of  Veget.  Geograpkp 
(Berlin.  1824);  Alexander  von  Humboldt's  works;  piuti. 
cularly  the  Introduction  to  Ronpland's  work,  A'oew  Genera 
et  Species  Plantarum,hy  Kunth. 

Anatomy  of  Plants,  A  more  accurate  koowleCge  of  the 
organisation  of  plants  has  been  obtained  chiefly  by  the 
xealous  and  patient  investigations  of  German  and  French 
naturalists,  as  Sprengel,  Link,Treviranus,  Mirbel,  Richard, 
and  many  others.  A  short  view  of  the  organisation  of 
plants  must  suffice  for  our  purpose. 

I.  General  structure  oj  Plants.  The  primitive  form, 
which  appears  in  the  earliest  stage  even  of  the  lowest 
plant,  is  the  globule,  which  we  may  observe  even  in  the 
nourishingjuioe,  which  exudes  from  the  inner  bark  {Ubcr) 
of  trees.  These  globules,  becoming  connected,  form  a  tex- 
ture of  cellules,  which  is  universally  diflhsed  through  the 
vegetable  world.  The  sides  of  these  cells  are  entire,  with 
out  any  apertures,  so  that  one  cell  has  no  communication 
with  the  others ;  but  the  Juices  contained  in  them  perspire 
organically  in  the  same  way  as  thoae  in  the  animal  body. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  globules  do  not  touch  each 
other  on  all  sides,  they  leave  interstices,  which  serve  as 
passages  for  the  juioes,  particularly  in  trees  with  acicular 
leaves.  Yet  these  passages  are  very  often  wanting  in  the 
cellular  texture,  because  the  little  globules  which  form  the 
latter  are  attracted  so  uniformly,  that  regular  spaces  are 
produced,  the  sides  of  which  are  perfect  squares,  penta- 
gons,  or  hexagons.  The  cellular  texture  serves  for  the  pre> 
serration  and  preparation  of  the  juices.  Hence  it  is  gyn- 
erally  filled  with  mucilaginous,  saccharine,  oily,  or  resin- 
ous  substances.  The  cellular  texture,  in  the  more  perfect 
plants,  has  a  remarkable  connexion  with  the  air.  From 
the  ferns  upward,  it  becomes  more  regular  towards  thesor. 
face  of  the  plant,  and  full  of  spaces,  which  are  filled  with 
air,  received  through  apertures  of  a  necultar  organisation. 
These  apertures  are  found  mostly  where  a  green  surfoce 
covers  the  plant,  most  frequently,  however,  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  learea.  They  are  more  or  less  oval,  gener. 
ally  surrounded  by  a  glanduloas  ring,  and  have,  some- 
times, below  them,  small  folds,  which  keep  them  open. 
They  may  be  considered  as  destined  to  inhale  and  exhale, 
but  merely  gases,  not  watery  liouids.    The 

final  formation  is  the  rectilinear,  fibrous,  or,  i 
.V .  tubular  structure.  Powerful  magnifiers  show  that  'the 
fibres  are  real  tubes  filled  with  juice,  not  ooolinvous,  but 
here  and  there  terminating  in  a  point,  e.  g.  in  the  liber 
of  trees,  also  in  the  alburnum  and  m  the  (so  called)  nerves 
and  ribs  of  Ivave*.  Their  first  beginnings  sppear  already 
in  tbe  mucilaginous  nourishingjuioe,  wlwre  they  hate  the 
f'«rm  of  nrtM^len,  and  crystalUse  as  it  were  in  bundlee 
TL«M>  fiibi «i  hhte  the  sofWst  skin  and  the  smallest  diame- 
ter among  all  the  original  fennati<ms ;  yrt  they  are  ex- 
tremely  extensible  and  tough.  They  form  what  is  spun  aa 
flax,  and  what  is  obtained  for  oseful  purpoties  from  hemp, 
from  the  papermultwrry,  &c.  Their  chief  purpose  seem* 
to  be  the  conducting  of  tbe  a«rendin«  juices.  The  third 
original  formation  is  called  the  spiral /vrm,  brrauae  it  con. 
»i«ts  priniitivHy  of  fibres  spirally  wound,  which  form  thif 
»idc4  of  cylindrical  canals.    This  formaiion  apovars,  from 
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an  observation  of  the  unifonnity  of  nature  in  the  for- 
mation of  those  parts  in  plants  of  similar  kinds.  But 
it  was  found,  also,  that  uniformity  in  these  formations 
prewied  in  too  great  a  numljpr  of  plants  to  allow 
them  alone  to  be  made  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics. It  became,  therefore,  hecessary  to  have  recourse 
to  other  parts.  The  flower  was  lint  chosen,  as  it 
presents  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  unuormity  of  structure.  But  the  limits  to 
this  uniformity,  and  the  absence  of  flowers  in  innu- 
merable plants,  with  the  consideration  tliat  they  are 
not  essential,  suggested  to  the  immortal  founder  of 
modem'  scientific  botany  the  idea  that  the  sexual 
parts  are  most  intimately  related  to  the  growth  of  the 
fruit,  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
importanoe,  and  furnish  better  grounds  of  classification 
tlian  the  flower.  A  general  principle  was  thus 
established,  fertile  in  consequences,  excellently  adapt- 
ed to  facilitate  the  difiusion  and  extend  the  sphere  of 
the  science.  The  Linnaean  system  was  founded 
exclusively  on  the  relations  of  the  sexual  parts, 
iiinnieus  divided  all  known  plants  into  two  general 
divisions,  one  of  which  has  visible  sexual  parts  {pha- 
nerogamous),  while  in  the  other  they  are  invisible 
or  wanting  (erypiogamotu).  The  first  division  com- 
prehends the  twenty-three  first  classes  of  his  system, 
which  are  distinguished  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  sexual  parts  in  the  same  or  in  separate 
sowers,  their  number,  their  length,  &c.  If  any  sys- 
tem has  introduced  onder  in  the  midst  of  variety,  and 
shed  light  on  the  immense  diversities  of  nature,  it  is 
that  of  Linnieus.  Hence,  even  those  who  iwve 
departed  from  it  in  their  writings  have  considered  it 

the  fenu  upward,  in  the  more  perfect  planta,  tttrrDanded 
by  the  veuela  in  bundles  and  tingle.  In  the  trunk  of  com. 
mon  trees,  it  generalfy  forma  the  alburnum  and  the  wood. 
With  ttie  palnu,  the  graaaes,  6lc,  the  apiral  bondlea  are 
diatrilrated  in  the  cellolar  texture.  The  spiral  canals  pass 
through  all  partsi  Through  the  leaf  stalk  they  penetrate 
with  the  vessels  that  convey  the  juices  into  the  nerves  of 
the  leaves,  through  the  flower  stalk  into  thd  ooroUsR,  into 
the  filaments,  the  ovaries,  the  pistils,  even  into  the  seeds. 
As  long  as  they  remain  original,  tKey  hare  no  wall,  but  that 
which  is  formed  by  those  winding  fibres.  But  they  are  not 
always  found  in  this  original  form.  They  appear  often  as 
annular  vessels,  often  as  stair-shaped,  or  as  perforated  ves- 
sels, &c.  At  length  there  are  traxuiitions  from  them  to  the 
cellular  form,  particularly  in  the  trees  with  acicular  learea. 
Here  appear  oblong  cells  {lerforated  with  regular  holes 
provided  with  margins ;  nay,  in  the  yew  we  even  find  cells 
with  divisions  winding  spirally,  which  probably  Uke  the 
place  of  the  spiral  canals  not  existing  here.  The  function 
of  this  third  original  formation  seems  to  be  the  preparation 
and  conducting  of  the  gases,  the  moisture,  &c.,  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  juices  of  th«  plants. 

II.  Particular  Struetnre  of  the  sUgle  Parts  qfPiamtt. 
The  root  The  surface  even  of  the  firmest  roots  is  sur- 
rounded with  fine  hairs,  and  the  points  are  covered  with  a 
spongy  cap,  by  which  and  the  hairs  the  absorption  of  the 
moisture  in  the  grouild  is  carried  on.  A  bundle  of  tubes 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  root,  in  which  there  is  no 
pith  The  stem  consists  in  woody  dicotyledonous  plants  of 
three  distinct  parts— the  bark,  the  wood,  and  Uie  pith. 
The  bark  is  composed  of  fi>ur  parts,  I.  a  dry,  leathery, 
tough  membrane,  the  cuticle ;  S.  a  cellular  layer  adhering 
to  the  cuticle,  and  called  the  cettuUtr  integumemt;  3.  a  vas- 
cular layer ;  and,  4.  a  whitish  layer,  apparently  of  a  fibrous 
texturo,  the  inner  bark,  which  is  of  a  mora  complicated 
structure  than  the  other  layera.  The  wood  is  at  first  soft 
and  vascular,  and  is  then  called  alburnum ;  but  it  after. 
Wards  becomes  hard,  and  in  some  trees  of  a  density  almost 
approaching  that  of  metal.  It  is  ccmiposed  of  concentric  and 
divergent  layers,  the  former  consisting  of  longitudinal  fibres 
and  of  vessels  of  various  kinds,  the  latter  of  flattened 
masses  of  cellular  substance,  which  cross  the  concentric 
layers.  The  individual  cells  aro  narrow  and  horiaontal  in 
their  length,  and  extend  in  aeries  from  the  centre  to  the 
cireumferonce  of  the  wood,  so  as  to  form  nearly  right  angles 
with  ^e  tubes  of  the  concentric  layers.  Various  opinions 
have  been  entertained  respecting  oie  origin  of  the  wood  or 
alburnum.  Mr  Knight  has  proved  that  the  alburnum  is 
formed  from  the  secretion  deposited  by  the  vessels  of  the 
liber.  Wood,  while  in  the  sute  of  alburnum,  is  endowed 
with  neariy  as  much  irritability  as  the  liber,  and  performa 
functions  of  groat  imporUnce  in  the  vegetable  system ;  but 
when  it  is  hardened,  these  functions  cease,  and  in  time  it 


necessary  fiir  elemenlMy  instraekaoa.  Msay  <%. 
tions,  however,  are  brought  sfrainit  iL  It  Im  l» 
made  a  question  whether  it  is  fitted  far  the  iavntip. 
tion  and  daaiification  of  unknown  plants.  It  ii  aid 
tliat  the  sexual  parts  may  be  very  difinvot  in  nub 
plants ;  that  he  never  will  have  a  conpicte  idrt  ti 
nature,  who  proceeds  only  on  one  princ^le.  It  ki. 
therefore,  been  thought  necessary  tu  fsd  i  u» 
natural  arrangemenL  In  order  to  foUow  sstwr,  «r 
must  look  at  every  part ;  at  the  intemsl  stradmr.b 
well  as  the  extenial  relatioos,  analogies,  sod  diiff- 
ences.  This  can  be  done  only  by  a  peafooBii  ib^ 
toilsome  investigation,  of  which  the  mete  kUkmftii 
a  system  has  lurdly  a  notion.  Secdiscansiden^a 
the  ultimate  object  oif  vegetation.  Its  parts,  thdr  b 
mation,  situation,  and  ^er  relations,  ngst  be  cni- 
cally  examined.  The  most  perfect  nstval  sfSra 
in  modem  times,  is  that  of  Jussieo,  pacticuiarij  b 
enlarged  by  DecandoUe.  (See  DeOBodoUe^  iegn 
vegetabilis  StfHema  natunUe^  bis  TVsrir  eCrMriart 
de  la  Boianifuey  and  his  Prodromut  Stfdematii  wttt 
raiis  Regni  vegetahUu  ;  also  the  Abniwug  SUwm 
de  la  Botaniyuey  by  Richard.) 

The  second  general  division  of  this  scieDCC  JMfB 
with  the  investigation  of  the  internal  stracUBC^vtk 
anatomy  of  pliuits.  This  study  has  bero  Reocly 
culti^-ated,  by  the  Germans,  to  an  extent,  viiiti 
thirty  years  ago,  could  hardly  have  been  oooorifcd 
It  is  closely  connected  vrith  the  fint  diviaoB,  if  tk 
plants  are  studied  in  their  nalurai  order.  WHfeoc 
good  microscopes,  and  the  aid  of  the  best  wis  > 
this  branch,  a  distinct  lmowle4ge  of  the  xactm  d 
phuits  cannot  easily  be  obtained.    Cfaemioil  ^bv 


loses  its  vitality,  not  anfirequently  decayinf  is  it  oslt 
of  the  trunks  of  trees,  which  often,  however,  p<tf* 
shoots,  MS  if  no  such  decay  existed.  To  caify«a,aa»*w. 
the  functions  of  the  wood,  a  now  circle  is  ■•''•'5*'"J 
oTer  the  old.  The  hardness  of  these  aoncs  iacvM**** 
the  age  of  the  tree,  thoee  in  the  oeatre  beiag  ■>«  'e* 
In  the  centra  of  the  wood  is  the  pith,  cncioM^bT*'**- 
dullary  sheath.     The  pith  or  medulla  ia  ok  tmAix 


The  pith  or  medulla  ia  <_ 
siata  01  a  stem  or  twig,  is  turgid  wilh  aqaeoas  ie^»' 
beforo  the  wood  is  perfected,  it  beoones  diy  aadipon* 
except  near  the  terminal  bod,  or  where  fanaches  siv  p^s 
off,  in  which  places  it  lonf  reCaias  its  mnstsn.  u^ 
mqority  of  woody  dlcotyledona  it  is  loagit«4iBsnT  o«> 
The  colour  of  the  pith  in  the  suoeulent  shoot,  sr  tbt  r^ 
plant,  ia  green,  which,  as  the  eeOs  •mptf,  ckBScn  « 
white;  but  to  this  then  ara  some  exceplisai  1*  « 
greater  number  of  plants  no  veasela  are  peiuvtiw  is  »■ 
pith.  Little  is  known  as  yet  with  certainty  c 
functions.    The  muority  of  learea  i 


of  these  parts  is  vascular,  the  aeoond  oellnlar,  sad  t^*^ 
a  transparent  cuttcnlar  pellide.  The  o*I^^['*''|'?" 
becomes  more  compact  towards  the  upper  swfcwt  y'J^ 
here  generally  covered  by  a  sort  of  vanish.  T^u*  <*' 
lower  surface  it  becomes  looser,  and  recsives  tto»  «f^ 
tures  which  permit  the  entnaee  of  air.  En  ■f*^"' 
calyx  is  generally  of  the  same  oonstnictioD  with  tw  !«*<• 
but  the  corolla  consists  of  the  most  deliote  o^ahr  <* 
stance,  whose  inner  surface  rise*  an  the  mart  <iMisaF» 
minences  llie  spiral  canals  of  a  very  >■*&  ^i"*''^ 
singly  through  the  lower  part  of  the  leaves  sflhe^gwi*. 
and  no  trace  of  apeituiea  is  to  be  disuiveivd.  *|''T 
ments  have  a  similar  oonatntction;  but  the  »*««^»T^ 
construction  from  all  tte  ether  pafla.  taM'lJ^^' 
they  contain,  from  the  baginatnc ,  a  number  m  ■*'"*'! 
culiarly  formed,  called  foUem.  lie  snrfke  sf  ^^^J^^ 
sticma  is  covered  with  the  Snesl  hatis,  «hkh>  ^^^ 
visible  aperture,  receive  the  fructifyiag  mam  «■•■—: 
organic  way  as  the hainof  the  root  recdro  •"•SSLT 
the  earth.  The  ovary  contains,  betoe  tha  Pyt.'*''"^' 
merely  little  bladden.  ftUed  with  the  mmilf^^ 
After  the  fructification,  the  future  plant  ■*w«*1K  !!r»k! 
a  little  point  whidi  floats  In  that  juies.  NseriM  OT  "* 
latter,  the  littie  plant  either  swells  and  devetas*  ^  1*7^ 
the  cotyledones  partienlariy  becoming  risibh:"."  J* 
juice  is  not  eoUrely  used  up,  it  (»««I*i** *?*,  .tlln 
albumen,  and  the  pUint  remaina  ia  the  case  of  Ift*  (•tsucs. 
monocolyledanes,  undeveloped 
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iD«9t  be  ooanectod  with  the  anatomy  of  plants.  Their 
curaUtoeot  pafts,  their  varioaa  changes,  and  the 
diiierent  oombinatlons  of  their  liquid  and  solid  parts, 
are  to  be  «iBmined.  Fkom  those,  at  last,  we  ascend 
to  the  laws  of  vegetable  life,  which  are,  in  general, 
the  same  as  those  of  animal  life.  Animal  physiology 
must,  therefore,  be  intimately  miited  with  the  phy- 
siology of  plants.  Connected  with  the  latter  are 
two  braoches  of  knowledge,  which  the  botanist  can- 
not well  dispense  with,  since  they  offer  the  most 
impoflant  conclusions  on  the  economy  of  nature,  on 
the  history  of  the  earth,  and  on  the  application  of 
science  to  the  aits.  These  are,  Cnt,  the  science  of 
deformities  and  diseases  of  plants,  which  can  be  made 
certain  only  by  correct  phy^ogical  views,  and  which 
IS  of  great  value  in  gaifdening,  agriculture,  and  the 
ciilUvatioo  of  woods ;  and,  second,  a  knowledge  of 
the  mode  in  which  plants  have  been  spread  over  the 
rerth.  If  we  study  the  forms  of  vegetation  which 
have  come  to  us  from  distant  ages,  in  the  /loi2 
ftNinations,  this  observation  affiMrds  the  most  interest- 
ing discoveries  hi  relation  to  the  history  of  our  earth, 
ir  we  trace  the  laws  by  which  vegetation  seems  to 
have  been  distributed,  we  extend  our  knowledge  of 
the  geneffil  action  of  nature,  and  arrive  at  conclusions 
whidi  may  be  of  great  practical  utility.  The  work 
of  Sprengel  on  the  stnicture  and  nature  of  plants,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  complete.  Sepamte  parts  of  the 
Moatomy  of  niants  have  been  treated  of  by  Link,  Tre^ 
viranua,  ana  Moldeniiawer ;  vegetable  chemistry,  by 
S^rnebier,  Saussure,  and  Schrader. 

HiMi9rf  of  the  Sdenee.  Of  the  two  general  divi- 
<vam  of  botany,  the  physiological  or  phUosophical  is 
the  elder.  Before  the  Greek  philosophers  attempted 
to  distiMuish  classes  and  soedes  of  plants,  they 
rxamined  the  laws  of  vegetable  life,  the  difference 
of  plants  &om  animals,  and,  as  ihr  as  it  could  be 
dune  with  the  naked  eye,  their  structure.  Theo- 
phrastos  of  Eresus  is  the  creator  of  philosophkail 
iiolany,  which  lie  treated  on  a  great  and  orighial 
plan.  From  the  writings  of  the  Alexandrians,  and 
from  original  obserratioos,  Diosoorides  of  Anaaarba, 
in  the  frst  century  of  the  Christian  era,  compiled  a 
work,  which  contains  imperfect  descriptions  ot  about 
\iXO  plants,  the  medical  qualities  of  nrfiich  were  more 
attended  to  by  the  author  than  the  description  of  their 
characteristics  or  their  philosophical  dasslAcation. 
Thb  work  continued,  for  fifteen  centuries,  the  only 
Mmroe  of  botanical  knowledge.  The  Persian  and 
Arabian  phpicians  added  about  200  phints,  iHiich 
were  mdLnown  to  the  Greeks,  and,  coraequently,  the 
number  of  known  pbnts,  at  the  tilne  of  the  revival  of 
letters,  was  about  1400.  Germany  has  the  merit  of 
having  founded  historical  botany.  The  obvious  im- 
perfectkms  of  Dioscorides,  whrn  the  plants  hi  Ger- 
many came  to  be  investigated,  and  the  extravagances 
into  which  those  pemns  fell,  who  attempted  to  apply 
his  descriptions  to  German  {dants,  unpeUed  Hierony- 
mus  of  Brunswick,  Otho  Bmunfelsius,  Leon.  Fuch- 
fiius,  Hieron.  Tragus,  and  Cooivd  Gesner,  to  examine 
the  vegetable  productions  of  their  country,  hidepen- 
dmtly  of  Diosoorides,  and  to  represent  them  in 
waudH»ls.  Gesner  first  started  the  klea  that  the 
paru  of  fructification  were  the  most  essential,  and 
thai  plants  must  be  classified  with  reference  to  them. 
I'ht-y  were  followed,  in  the  16th  century,  by  the 
Italians,  Peter  Matthidus,  Andr.  CsBsalpinus,  Prosp. 
Alptnns  and  Fkb.  Columna:  the  Belgians,  Dodo- 
n«us,  Clusitts,  and  Lobelius.  Among  the  botanisto 
of  thb  period,  who  extended  the  science  by  their  la- 
bours hi  collecting  ^pecunens,  are  the  French  Dale- 
rhamp,  the  En^ish  Gerard,  the  German  Joech. 
Camerariui,  Tabemamontanus,  and  John  Baubui, 
whose  brother  Oaspard  not  only  faaarased  the  num- 
ber of  known  plaius  by  numerous  discovert»,  but 


endeavoured  to  reform  the  noraendatnre,  which  had 
become  much  confused  by  the  mtiltiplicatioD  of  names 
of  the  same  pkmt  These  are  the  nthers  of  botany, 
whose  standard  works  still  reward  examination.  By 
the  exertions  of  these  men,  the  number  of  known 
plants,  at  the  beginnuig  of  the  17th  century,  amount- 
ed to  560O.  The  necessity  of  classification  increased 
with  the  quantity  of  materials.  Lobelius  and  John 
Baulihi  aifopied  the  natural  division  of  trees,  gmsses, 
&C.,  without  reference  to  any  general  principle. 
Andreas  Ciesalpinus,  by  the  advice  of  Conrad  Gesner, 
fixed  upon  the  fruit  and  the  seed  as  the  foundation  ol 
a  classification,  which  is  still  retahied  by  many  of  his 
foUowen,  who  are  calledyVuetfulff.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury, new  methods  were  mtrodooed  by  Robert  Mori- 
son  and  John  Ray ;  the  latter  of  whom  attended  to 
the  structure  of  the  corolla  and  its  parts,  while 
Rivhius  considered  only  the  regularity  or  iiregnlarity 
of  its  shape,  and  Toumefbrt  its  resemblance  to  other 
ol:rjecta.  The  number  of  known  plants  was  increased 
by  Morison,  Plukenet,  Barrelier,  Bocoone,  van 
Rheede,  Petiver,  and  Plumier.  In  the  17th  century, 
the  foundatkm  oi  hoUisncal  (maUmofm^B  laid  by  Grew 
and  Malpiffhi;  boianieal  ckemittry  was  founded  by 
Homberg,  l>oda^,  and  Mariotte ;  and  the  dUGerenoe 
of  sex  was  discovered  by  Grew,  Morland,  and  Rud. 
Jak.  Camerarius.  This  discovery  Micheli  attempted 
to  extend  even  to  the  lower  derroes  of  oiganiation, 
moss,  Ikdiens,  and  sponges.  To  such  predecessors, 
and  to  the  great  collectors  of  herbarituns,  Rumphius, 
ParkuBOO,  Sloane,  Flaoourt,  Sommelyn,  Buxhaum, 
Ammann,  and  Feuillte,  the  hnmortal  Linnssus  was 
indebted,  hi  part,  for  the  Idea  on  which  his  system 
was  founded,  and  for  his  great  stores  of  botanical 
knowledge.  When  the  first  edition  of  his  &Mde# 
PltaUarum  was  published,  he  was  aoquahited  with 
7300  species ;  hi  the  second  edition,  with  880a  If 
we  consider  that  a  moderate  herfaariuuBi  now  oonlains 
from  11,000  to  IgjDOO  species,  we  must  be  astonished 
at  the  increase  in  the  number  of  known  plants  In 
sixty  years.  The  two  sexes  of  Unnaus  were  after- 
wards extended,  by  Dillenius,  Schmidel,  and  Hedwig, 
to  the  unperfect  vegetables.  This  system  was  op- 
posed by  Adanson,  Alston,  and  Haller ;  it  was  ex- 
tended stiU  fiuther  by  SChreber,  Scopoli,  Cranti,  and 
Jacquin.  In  the  I8th  centiuy,  numerous  discoveries 
hi  the  vegetaUe  world  were  made  by  John  BiMmann, 
J.  G.  Gmelin,  Pallas,  Forskal,  Forster,  Haswlquist, 
Browne,  Jacquin,  Aublet,  Sommerson,  Slahl,  9Mrta, 
Ailon.  Vegetable  physiolocy  was  enlarged  and  en- 
riched with  new  discoveries  by  Bonnet,  Du  Hamel, 
Hill,  Koelreuter,  and  Sennebier,  and  thus  butany 
approached  its  present  degree  of  improvement  (Seo 
Sprengers  HiUoty  o/lZstaiijf,  t  vols.,  Leipaic,  18  la) 
For  a  termuiolcigy  of  the  science,  and  an  outltaieof  the 
Linncan  system,  the  reader  is  refeired  to  the  an- 
nexed chart,  drawn  out  for  this  work  Ity  Dr  Rattray 
of  Ghisgow. 

Bota2«tBav.    9tt  New  SmOk  fFttlet. 

Both,  John  and  Andrew,  two  Flemish  painters, 
were  bom  at  Utrecht,  about  the  year  1610.  They 
were  the  aona  of  a  gbss  pahiter,  who  Instnicted 
them  in  the  nidhnenta  of  drawing.  They  aficrwarda 
made  further  progress  hi  the  school  of  Abtaliam 
Bloemaert,  and  went,  at  an  early  age,  together  to 
Italy.  John,  attntctedbytheworicsofOaudeLor- 
rahie,  chose  hhn  for  his  model ;  Andrew  prefentd 
the  painting  of  the  human  figure,  and  fanitated  the 
style  of  Bamboodo.  But,  although  thefr  inclinations 
led  them  in  different  directions,  ttwir  mutual  friend- 
ship often  united  their  talents  hi  the  same  works. 
Thus  Andrew  painted  the  figures  hi  the  '■"''iTpff 
of  his  brother;  and  their  lamia  harmonised  so  well, 
that  their  pictures  ooidd  not  be  suspected  of  coming 
from  diffi-nnt  hands.    The  ease  and  fine  colourings 
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in  the  beautiful  figures  of  John,  cannot  be  overiook- 
ed,  in  spite  of  the  excess  of  yellow,  sometimes  found 
in  them.  His  fame  has  been  confirmed  by  time,  and 
his  merit,  as  well  as  his  residence  in  Italy,  has  pro- 
cured him  the  name  of  Both  of  Italy,  .  Andrew  was 
drowned  at  Venice,  in  1650.  John,  inconsolable  for 
his  loss,  abandoned  Italy,  and  returned  to  Utrecht, 
where  lie  died  shortly  after.  The  plates  which  John 
Both  has  himself  etched  from  his  principal  works  are 
much  nUued. 

BoTBKiA,  East,  a  province  formeriy  belonging  to 
Sweden^  but  cedc^d  to  Russia  in  1809,  situated  on  the 
£.  side  ii  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  bounded  N.  by  Lap- 
land, E,  by  the  Russian  government  of  Archangel 
and  Olooets,  S.  by  FinlaiS,  and  W.  by  the  gulrof 
Bothnia  la  about  300  miles  in  length,  and  from  60  to 
210  iu  breadth.  Towards  the  south,  and  on  the  sea- 
coast,  tke  land  is  low  and  marshy.  The  summers  are 
often  so  cold  as  to  destroy  a  great  part  of  the  crops. 
Population,  about  70,000.  The  cattle  are  small,  and 
bearsii  fimnt^us.  The  salmon  fishery  is  abundant, 
and  thai  of  pearls  often  successful.  The  principal 
exports  are  timber,  butter,  whale- oil,  pitch,  tar,  &c 
The  principal  towns  are  Cajana,  or  Cajaiieborg, 
Ulea,  Christinestadt,  &c. 

BoTSNiA,  West  ;  a  province  of  Sweden,  situated  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  bounded  N.  and 
W.  by  Liapland,  S.  dj  Angermania,  and  E.  by  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  country  is  tolerably  fertile,  but 
sudden  frosts,  in  tlie  month  of  July,  often  destroy  the 
labourer'^  hopes.  There  are  mines  of  copper  and 
iron.  The  principal  towns  are  Umea,  Pithea,  and 
Lulea.    Population,  jibout  56,000. 

Bothnia,  Gulf  of  ;  the  northern  part  of  the  Baltic 
sea,  which  separates  Sweden  from  Fmland.  It  com- 
mences at  the  island  of  Aland,  61<>  N.  lat,  and  ex- 
tends to  660 :  its  length  is  about  360  miles,  its 
breadth  from  90  to  130,  and  its  depth  from  twenty  to 
fifiy  iathoms.  It  freezes  over  in  the  winter,  so  as  to 
be  passed  by  sledges  and  carriages.  Its  water  con- 
tains only  one-thira  of  the  proportion  of  salt  found  in 
other  sea-water.  It  abounds  in  salmon  and  in  seals, 
which  furnish  great  quantities  of  train-oiL — This  gulf 
is  gradually  decreasing  in  extent. 

BoTHWELL ;  a  parish  and  village  of  Scotland,  lying 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde.  The  parish  is  eight 
and  a  lialf  miles  long,  and  four  broad.  The  vil- 
lage is  situated  eight  miles  east  of  Glasgow,  and 
alraut  a  mile  beyond  it  stands  Bothwell  bridge, 
where  a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  in  1679,  be- 
ween  the  Scottish  covenanters,  commanded  princi- 
pally by  their  clergy,  and  the  royal  forces,  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  in  which  tlie  former 
were  totally  routed.  Population  of  tlie  parish  in  1831, 
5,546. 

Bothwell,  James  Hepburn,  earl  of,  is  known  In 
Scottish  history  by  his  marriage  to  queen  Mary.  It 
is  supposed,  by  some  historians,  that  he  was  deeply 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Damley, 
Mary*s  husband,  and  that  he  was  even  supported  by 
the  deluded  queen.  He  was  charged  with  the  crime, 
and  tried,  but  acquitted.  After  the  death  of  Damley, 
he  seised  the  queen  at  Edinburgh,  and,  carrying  her 
a  prisoner  to  Dunbar  castle,  prevailed  upon  her  to 
marry  him,  after  he  had  divorced  his  own  wife. 
Though  seemingly  secure  in  the  possession  of  power, 
and  though  created  earl  of  Orkney  by  the  unfortunate 
queen,  he  soon  found  that  his  conduct  had  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  kingdom.  Mary  found  not  in  him 
the  fond  husband  she  expected :  he  became  imkind 
and  brutal.  A  confederacy  vras  formed  aeainst  him 
by  the  barons,  the  queen  was  liberated  from  his 
power,  and  he  escaped  to  the  Orkneys,  and  aftei^ 
wards  to  Denmark,  where  he  died,  1577.  In  his  hist 
moments,  it  is  said,  that,  with  an  agonising  con- 


science, he  confessed  his  own  guilt,  and  the  quem^i 
innocence,  of  the  murder  of  Duvley. 

BoTocuDEB,  savages  of  Braail,  received  their  name 
from  the  large  wooden  pegs,  with  which  tbey  om. 
menC  their  ears  and  lips.  AsmaUpartoftbaesivagcs 


is  now  somewhat  civilized.  Most  of  the  tribes  amiiU 
in  a  completelv  barbarous  state,  continimlly  at  v» 
among  themselves,  and  accustomed  to  eat  the  irA 
of  their  enemies.  A  more  particular,  tlioiigli  iBoa»- 
plete,  account  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tnvel*  ol 
the  Prince  of  Neuwied  and  others  in  BrasiL  Wck 
tlie  view  of  promoting  their  civiliiatioo,  three  htHmu 
villages  were  laid  out,  in  1824,  by  order  ol  tbc  ewr 
peror. 

Bottles,  by  the  ancients,  were  made  of  skins  sfti 
leather :  they  are  now  chiefly  ntade  of  thick  glasks  «4 
tlie  cheapest  kind,  and  formed  of  the  most  anfiaarr 
materials.  It  is  composed  of  sand,  with  linw,  atid 
sometimes  clay,  and  alkaline  ashes  of  any  kind,  smA 
as  kelp,  barilla,  or  even  wood  ashes.  The  grata 
colour  is  owing  partly  to  the  impuritiea  m  the  ashrv 
but  chiefly  to  oxyde  of  iron.  This  glaas  is  mnmf^ 
hard,  and  well  vitrified.  It  is  less  aSiject  lo  oonv- 
sion  by  acids  than  flint-glass,  and  is  saperior  to  M»y 
cheap  material  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  9Bflml. 

Bottomry  is  the  hypothecation  or  plede^  Qtivr^ 
sel  for  the  payment  of  a  debL  The  creator  ha^  BkP 
right  to  take  possession  of  the  ship,  mttil  the  eipn> 
tion  of  the  time  for  which  the  loan  is  made,  mmd  C»i> 
(under  a  bottomry  contract  in  the  usual  form)  oaly  by 
the  intervention  of  an  admiralty  court.  If  the  £■■  i 
not  repaid  at  the  stipulated  time,  the  lender  apptir*  t» 
an  admiralty  court,  which  (the  truth  of  the  cbuB  bciof^ 
established)  decrees  a  sale  of  the  ship  to  wmMisfj  chr 
debt.  The  conditions  of  such  a  contract  usaally  anr. 
that,  if  the  ship  is  not  lost  or  destroyed  by  tham  rA 
which  the  lender  agrees  to  run,  the  debt  is  to  httamt 
absolute.  The  risks  assumed  by  the  lendtr  a» 
usually  the  same  as  are  enumerated  in  a  omav 
policy  of  insurance.  If  the  ship  is  wheliy  bs  m 
consequence  of  these  risks,  the  lender  lueaes  kii  kaa. 
In  case  of  a  partial  damage,  the  bottomry  bood  ■•- 
ally  provides  that  this  damage  shall  be  borne  by  ihr 
lender  in  the  proportion  of  Ste  amount  loaned  to  ihr 
value  of  the  ship.  If  this  amount  is  equal  to  one  lad 
of  the  value  of  the  ship,  the  lender  ia  to  bear  cb» 
half  of  the  amount  of  such  loss,  &c.  As  the  lewkr 
thus  assumes  a  certain  risk,  he  is  justly  entitled  lo  & 
grrater  interest  than  if  he  did  not  thus  take  Che  l» 
sard  of  the  loss  of  the  whole  loan ;  and  this  Is  caltr ' 
marine  interest.     He  is  entitled  to  the  osunl  cau  d 
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infterast  od  his  loan,  in  addition  to  the  usual  premium 
of  insufaooe  for  the  aime  voyaipe  or  period.  The 
stipulation  for  such  a  rate  of  marine  interest  is  not  a 
violation  of  the  laws  against  usury,  for  it  is  not  merely 
a  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  money  loaned,  but 
also  lor  the  risk  assumed.  The  ship-owner  may  bor- 
row  money  on  bottomiy,  whether,  his  vessel  be  in  port 
or  at  wuL,  But  the  captain  of  the  ship,  as  such,  can- 
not 90  bonrow  when  in  ttie  port  where  the  owner 
mides,  or  near  enough  to  oonsuit  him  on  any  emer- 
jrency.  In  any  other  poit,  he  may  pledge  the  ship 
un  bottomry  for  the  purpose  of  nisin|v  money  nrces- 
aary  for  repairing,  supplying,  and  navigating  her,  if 
he  can  obtain  it  in  no  other  way.  If  he  borrow  thus 
without  necessity,  the  bond  is  void,  and  the  lender  can 
look  only  to  tlie  personal  responsibility  of  the  captain. 

BoTZEM,  or  Bolzano  ;  a  town  in  Tyrol,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Eisack  and  the  Adige,  oootaining  8100 
inhftbitants,  and  1000  houses.  It  has  four  annual 
fcirsL  The  rivers  of  the  town,  the  former  privii«*ges 
of  the  bishop  of  Trent,  and  the  intersection  of  the 
maiD  roads  leading  to  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switser- 
land,  at  this  place,  on  account  of  the  chains  of  moun* 
laifia  and  the  courses  of  the  streams,  affinded  it  great 
tttlvmntages  for  commerce,  which  yet  continue,  in 
Mime  degree.  Its  commerce,  however,  is  much 
injured  by  the  smuggling  over  Lake  Como,  and  also 
frum  Swioerland,  into  Lombardy.  B.  lies  in  a  valley, 
enclosed  by  higli  mountains ;  it  is,  therefore,  exces- 
sively hot  in  summer,  and  sometimes  even  visited  by 
the  siroooo.  The  finest  fruits  of  Upper  Italy  {agrumi^ 
are  produced  here,  if  protected  by  a  covering  in  win- 
ter ou  the  east  side  of  the  mountain.  Autumn  is 
lirre  the  most  beautiful  season  in  the  year.  The 
winter  is  generally  sliorL  On  the  declivities  of  the 
OKMintaius  is  produced  a  peculiar  kind  of  red  wine. 
In  the  valleys,  mulberry-trees  flourish.  B.  is,  there- 
!«««,  the  b«t  pUce  for  silk-worms  in  the  Austrian 
dominions. 

BoDCHAanoM,  Edmund,  the  son  of  a  sculptor  and  ar^ 
chited,  was  bora,  in  1698,  at  Chaumont-en-Basigui, 
and  applied  himself  early  to  drawing  and  painting. 
I  le  nmde  many  copies,  without,  however,  giving  up 
the  study  of  nature.  In  order  to  devote  himsdf  to 
fttatnary,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  entered  the  school  of 
the  younger  Coustou.  He  soon  gained  the  l^ghest 
|iriae,  and  was  made  royal  pensioner  at  Rome.  He 
studied  his  art  partly  in  the  works  of  antiquity,  and 
l«rtly  in  thoM-  of  Raphael  and  Domenichino.  He 
rxecuted  several  busts,and  was  to  have  erected  the 
tomb  of  Clement  XI.,  but  the  orden  of  the  king 
recmlled  him  to  Paris  in  1732.  Here,  among  other 
works,  be  made  a  laige  group  in  stone,  representing 
an  aUiiete  overcoming  a  oear.  This  stood  for  a  long 
time  in  the  garden  of  Grosbois.  Afterwards,  he 
Assisted  in  repairing  the  foontain  of  Neptune  at  Ver- 
>aillcsb  He  executed  ten  statues,  which  adorn  the 
church  of  St  Sulpioe.  A  monument  to  the  duchess 
€>f  Lnuraguais,  made  by  him,  is  also  in  that  church. 
The  femSain  in  the  rve  d!p  GreneUe^  which  the  dty 
<if  Paris  ordered  to  be  constructed  in  I7S9,  was  made 
by  bim,  and  is  considered  his  masterpiece.  A  Cupid 
vhicfa  lie  made  for  the  king  was  unsuccessful.  For 
the  Trmite  dta  Pierrti  graveet^  B.  furnished  designs, 
from  whieh  the  plates  were  copied.  The  execution 
uf  the  greatest  monument  of  that  period,  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Louis  XV.,  which  was  erected  by  order 
<^  the  dty  of  Paris,  was  committed  to  him.  He  la- 
housed  twelve  years  on  this,  with  inconceivable  per- 
M-vcnnce,  and  has  left,  hi  the  hone,  a  model  which 
mny  be  raidtod  with  any  work  of  antiquity.  He  died 
in  178?.  His  deigns  are  great  and  accuiate.  His 
pieces  bear  the  character  uf  simple  grandeur.  He 
put  more  spirit  and  expression  into  his  sketches  than 
Into  the  marble.    In  gt  tteral,  more  fire  is  tti  lie  de- 


sired in  his  sculpture.  The  paintings  which  he 
executed  at  Rome  are  boldandpowerfuf  Afterwards 
he  adopted  a  more  polished,  delicate  manner,  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  age.  Among  his  scholars,  Loui.«- 
Claude  Vassi,  who  died  in  1772,  is  distinguished. 
Caylus  has  written  his  life. 

BovcHxa,  Frauds,  painter  to  the  kh>g,  and  director 
of  the  academy  of  paintei>»,  was  bora  at  Paris  in  170<l, 
and  died  in  1770.  While  a  pupil  of  ttie  celebrated 
Lemoine,  he  gamed,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  first 
prise  of  the  academy.  After  studying  at  Rome  for  a 
short  time,  he  retunied  to  Paris,  and  was  styled  the 
painter  of  the  graeet^-a  title  which  he  did  not  merit. 
He  would,  perhaps,  have  risen  to  excellence,  had  he 
not  yielded  to  the  corrupt  taste  of  his  age,  and  had 
devoted  hunself  more  completely  to  his  studies.  The 
ease  with  which  he  executed  made  bim  careless.  His 
drawing  is  faulty ;  his  colouring  does  not  harmonise, 
especially  tn  his  naked  pieces,  which  are  so  glaring, 
that  they  appear  as  if  the  light  was  reflected  on  them 
from  a  i«d  curtain.  In  a  woid,  he  is  looked  upon  as 
the  corrupter  of  the  French  school.  He  was  neither 
envious  nor  avaricious,  but  encouraged  younger  artists 
as  much  as  was  in  his  power.  The  mat  number  ot 
his  paintings  and  sketdies  show  with  what  rapidity 
he  produced  them,  llie  latter  alone  amounted  to 
more  than  10,000.  He  has  also  etched  some  plates, 
and  many  of  his  paintings  have  been  engraved. 

Bodchis-du-Rhonx  {mouthe  of  the  Rhone) ;  a  de- 
partment in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  aiident  go- 
venuuent  of  Provence.  Chief  town,  MarseilTea. 
Pop.  in  I8«7,  386,902.    See  Departmente. 

BouoiNOT,  Elias,  was  bom  fai  Philadelphia,  May  2, 
1 740.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  Huguenots, 
who  sought  refuge  in  America  fnm  religious  perse- 
cution in  France.  He  stndied  the  law,  and  became 
eminent  in  that  profession.  At  an  early  period  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  he  was  appointed,  by  congress, 
commissary-geneinl  of  prisoners.  In  the  year  1777, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  congress,  and,  in  1782, 
was  made  president  of  that  body.  After  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  be  entered  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, where  be  continued  six  years.  He  then  suc- 
ceeded Rittenhouse  as  director  of  the  mint  of  the 
United  States,  an  oiBoe  which  be  resigned  hi  the 
coune  of  a  few  years,  and  lived,  from  tnat  time,  at 
Buriingtoo,  New  Jersey.  He  devoted  himself  ear- 
nestly to  Biblical  literature,  and,  being  possessed  of 
an  ample  fortune,  made  munificent  dimations  to  va- 
rious  charitable  and  theological  institutions.  The 
American  Bible  sodety,  of  wUch  he  became  presi- 
dent, was  particularly  an  object  of  bis  bounty.  He 
diM  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  in  October,  1821. 

BooDota;  a  small  room,  simply  and  graoeftiUy 
fitted  up,  destined  for  rrtirement  (from  foadb*,  to 
pout,  to  be  sulky).  It  may  be  indebted  for  iU  name 
to  an  angry  husband,  whose  wife,  when  indhied  to 
pout,  shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber.  The  boudoir 
is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  lady— her  smeium 
eanetontm.  To  this  she  files  for  peace  and  solitude 
from  the  bustle  of  society. 

BoorpLsas,  marshal  de,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
generals  of  his  age,  was  bora  hi  1644 ;  died  171 1.  He 
was  an  il^ve  of  ue  great  Cond^,  of  Turenne,  Crcqui, 
Luxembourg,  and  Catinat.  His  defence  of  Namur,  in 
lGOS,and  of  LtUe,  in  1708,  are  fomous.  The  siege  o( 
the  former  pUce  was  conducted  by  king  Wjlliam  in 
peraon,  and  cost  the  allies  more  than  20,000  men.  Ttie 
latter  was  conducted  by  prince  Eugene.  An  order 
was  sent  ftom  Louis  XIV.,  signed  by  his  own  hand, 
commanding  B.  to  surrender ;  but  he  kep.  it  secret, 
until  all  means  of  defence  were  exhausted.  The  re- 
treat of  the  French  after  their  defeat  at  Malplaquet, 
under  the  dirt^tion  of  H.,  was  more  like  a  triumph 
ilian  a  defeat 
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BovFFLun,  Stanislaus,  chevalier  de,  member  of  the 
French  academy,  son  of  the  marchioness  of  B^  mis- 
tress of  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  bom  at  Luneville, 
1737,  was  considered  one  of  the  most  insenious  men 
of  his  time,  and  was  distinguished  for  Sie  elegance 
of  his  manners  and  conversation.  He  was  destined 
for  the  church,  but  declared  that  his  love  of  pleasure 
would  interfile  with  the  duties  of  this  professfon. 
He  entered  the  military  career,  was  soon  appointed 
governor  of  Senegal,  and,  while  in  this  office,  made 
many  useful  regu^tions.  After  his  return,  he  devotr 
ed  himself  to  that  light  kind  of  literature  which 
distinguished  the  ace  of  Louis  XV.  He  was  much 
admired  by  the  ladies,  and  in  the  higher  circles  of 
the  capital,  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  courts  which  he 
visited.  His  reputation  gave  him  a  seat  in  the 
states-general,  where  he  was  esteemed  for  his  mo- 
deration and  his  good  intentions.  After  August  10, 
1792,  he  left  France,  and  met  with  a  friend^  recep- 
tion from  prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  at  Reinsbeig,  and 
Frederic  William  II.  A  large  grant  was  made  to 
him  in  Poland  for  establishing  a  cdony  of  French  emt- 
giants.  In  1800,  he  return^  to  Paris,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literary  pursuits,  which,  in  1804, 
procured  him  a  seat  in  the  French  institute.  He  died 
Jul  18,  1815.  He  lies  buried  near  the  abb6  De- 
liUe,  and  on  his  tomb  b  this  inscription,  written  by 
himself,  and  characteristic  of  his  lively  disposition : 
Met  amity  croyez  yueje  dart.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished in  eight  vds.  12mo,  1815.  His  mother  was 
long  the  ornament  of  the  court  of  Stanislaus,  during 
its  residence  at  Luneville,  by  the  graces  of  her  mind 
and  beauty  of  her  person.  Voltaire  addressed  to  her 
a  madrigal,  which  finishes  thus : 

Si  Tous  eoMiea  veeu  da  temps  de  Gabrielle 
Je  ne  sab  pas  co  qu'on  efit  dtt  de  toiu, 
MaU  on  n'aorait  point  parl6  d'elle. 

She  died  in  1787. 

Bougainville,  Louis  Antoine  de,  count  of  the  em- 
pire, senator,  and  member  of  the  institute  in  1796, 
was  bom  in  1729,  at  Paris ;  died  at  the  same  place, 
1811.  At  first  a  lawyer,  afterwards  a  distinguishnl 
soldier,  diplomatist,  and  scholar:  he  was  alwavs 
remarkable  for  his  energy  of  character.  He  fought 
bravely  in  Canada,  under  the  marquis  of  Montcam, 
and  it  was  principally  owing  to  his  exertions,  in 
1758,  that  a  body  of  5,000  French  withstood  success- 
fully a  British  army  of  16,000  men.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  battle,  he  received  a  shot  in  the 
head.  The  governor  of  Canada,  finding  himsdf 
unable  to  defuid  the  colony,  sent  B.  to  France  for 
re-enforcements.  He  set  off  in  November,  1758,  and 
returned  January,  1759,  after  the  king  had  made 
him  colonel  and  knight  of  St  Louis.  After  the 
battle  of  September  13,  1759,  in  which  Montcalm 
was  killed,  and  the  &te  of  the  colony  decided,  B. 
returned  to  France,  and  served  with  distinction  under 
Choiseul  Stain ville,  in  the  campaign  of  1761,  in 
Germany.  After  the  peace,  he  entered  the  navy, 
and  became  one  of  tne  greatest  naval  officera  in 
France.  He  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of  St  Malo  to 
fit  out  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
colony  in  the  Falkland  islands,  and  undertook  Uie 
command  of  the  expedition  hiniself.  The  king  ap- 
pointed him  captain,  and  B.  set  sail  with  his  iitUe 
fieet,  in  1763.  But,  as  the  Spaniaids  had  a  prior 
claim  to  the  islands,  France  was  obliged  to  surrender 
them,  and  B.,  ha vlhg  returned  to  France,  was  com- 
missioned to  carry  tne  surrender  into  execution,  on 
receiving  from  SfMun  a  remuneration  for  his  expenses. 
For  this  purpose,  he  set  sail,  with  one  fngate  and  a 
merchant  ship,  fkx>m  St  Malo,  Dec  15, 1766.  After 
tlie  immediate  object  of  his  voyage  was  accomplished, 
he  circumnavigated  the  world,  and  returned  to  St 


Malo,  March  16, 1769.  He  enrldiad  the  Kienee  tf 
geography  by  a  number  of  new  AsooverieL  In  the 
American  war,  he  commanded  aevml  ihfps  of  Che 
line,  with  great  honour ;  was,  in  1779,  cM  i  i  siwirfi  i , 
and,  in  the  fbllowing  year,  field-manhaf  fn  dw  \uA 
forces.  After  1790,  he  devoted  himaeif  to  scwacse. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  most  engaging  mamicn.  oUis^ 
ing,  liberal,  and,  in  every  n!^>ect,  worlhy  of  tfie 
greatest  esteem.  He  retained  the  natural  livciiae^ 
of  his  disposition  to  a  veir  advaocrd  age. 

BouiLLK,  Francis  CUude  Amour,  narqols  dr,  eae 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  generals  of  Louis  XVI., 
was  bom  in  1739,  at  Auveigne.  He  disUngnigbrf 
himself  in  the  seven  yean*  war,  and  w«s  appoortrJ 
governor  of  Guadaloupe  in  1768,  and  euaquefwl  Do- 
minica, St  Eostatia,  Tobago,  St  Christopher,  Nevis, 
and  Montsenat  After  the  peace  of  1783,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  lieateaeol-geiie- 
ral.  He  afterwards  travelled  in  England,  tfanngh 
Holland,  and  a  sreat  part  of  Germany,  mital  he  wm 
made  chief  of  the  province  Trois-Eveches.  la  the 
assembly  of  notables  (1787-^,  be  dedmred  ior  the 
proposed  reforros  of  Calonne,  which,  howevrr,  wvte 
defeated  by  cardinal  Brienne.  He  was  ofujuatid  id 
the  plan  of  Necker  for  the  union  of  the  | 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  be  i 
the  existing  government,  both  in  his  feraMt  , 
and  in  Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  Fraiiche-Conl£,  It 
was  only  at  the  urgent  desire  of  the  ki^g.  that  he 
swore  allegiance  to  the  oonstitntfon  of  1791.  He 
repressed,  in  1790,  the  rebellion  of  the  garriaoas  ^ 
Meta  and  Nancy ;  and,  although  the  natSonal  asana- 
bly  decreed  him  a  vote  of  thamca  for  the  hrafeiy  aaA 
ability  he  had  displayed  on  this  oocbsmmi,  ^21 
the  revolutionists  distrusted  him.  Shortly  afmwMifc 
he  made  preparations  to  assist  Louis  XVI.  in  ha 
escape.  B.  had  made  his  amingemeots  wdU  aai. 
had  not  the  king  forbidden  any  bloodshed,  he  weald 
certainly  have  rescued  him.  Being  thu^coBipelM 
to  leave  the  king  at  Varennes  to  his  frte,  be  %A 
from  the  dangers  to  which  he  himself  \ 
by  the  attacks  of  the  revolutiomsts.  Fr 
bourg,  he  wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  the  ] 
assembly,  and  then  exerted  himself  to  t 
foreign  powen  against  the  ifpublic.  He  i 
well  at  Vienna,  gained  over  Gustavos  111^  aad 
obtained  the  promise  of  30^000  men  firaoi  the  eapras 
Catharine  II.,  to  be  put  under  the  mmniail  ef  thr 
king  of  Sweden  and  the  French  geaefBL  But  Gw- 
tavus  was  murdered,  the  empress  Swgot  her  paeabe^ 
and  B.  went  over  to  Enmnd  in  179S.  licse  he 
wrote  his  Memoirs  of  the  RevolutiflD,  whidi  ainjmtd 
in  an  English  tnnslatiCQ  (London,  1797%  nil,  sArt 
his  death,  in  the  original.  B.  died  at  I  fwilM,  ia 
1800. 

Bouillon  ;  a  large  district  in  Ardennes,  wBm^  al«a 
wide  and  eighteen  long,  on  the  borders  of 
bourg  and  Liege.  This  woody  and  raoaal 
consists  of  the  town  of  R  with  1960 
and  twenty-one  villages  with  16/)0O 
The  town,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  can 
the  arrondittement  of  Sedan,  deparimenl  of  AedoBMS^ 
lies  in  the  midst  of  hills,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sc^ 
mois,  which  abounds  with  fish,  forty  miles  inHitiryt 
and  eighteen  from  Ivoix.  It  has  a  slioar  castle  ^paa 
a  rock,  which,  however,  is  oomnaaded  hf  Ibe  aagh 
bouring  mountains.  Godfrey  of  B.  osioe  paBBaB<d 
the  dukedom  of  this  name.  He  was  dnlu  of  Lovw 
Lorraine,  and  B.  was  bestowed  opoo  hha  as  bttoag 
ing  properiy  to  the  county  of  Ardenae.  Ia  onler  tm 
supply  himself  with  funds  for  his  eoeditiaD  to  Ae 
Holy  Land,  Godfrey  mortgaged  his  docby  «f  B^  « 
1095,  to  the  bishim  Albert  of  Liege.  After  d» 
estate  had  been  belo  for  many  yean  ^  the  hMMfsvc 
the  houses  of  l4  Man:  and  La  Tour  d'Aofcrgav  W 
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daiiM  to  B.,  but.  In  1041,  relinauiahfd  their  prptrn- 
•kms  to  Uie  bishop  of  Liege  for  IBOJOOO  Brabant 
l^iklm.  In  the  war  of  1078,  Fknnoe  conquered  B., 
and  Louii  XIV.  gave  it,  in  1078,  to  the  cheralier  La 
Toor  d*AaTe.fgue,  his  chamberlain.  After  this  time, 
ii  belonged  to  the  house  of  La  Tour  until  the  revolu- 
tioo,  when  it  was  taken  from  them,  in  1798.  The 
last  posMttor,  Godfrey  Charles  Henry  de  la  Tour 
d*AnTefgtte,  died  December,  1818.  By  the  peace 
of  Atfis,  in  1814,  the  dukedom  was  included  in  that 
of  Loxemboury,  which  had  &llen  to  the  king  of  the 
Noclierlanda.  The  title  of  prince  of  B.  was  assumed, 
in  1798,  by  Philip  d*Anvernie,  captain  ip  the  British 
tmrjt  and  be  continued  to  bear  it  till  his  deatli,  in 
1816.  The  ooociesi  which  met  at  Vienna  in  1815, 
appointed  oommlsBionen  to  investigate  tlie  compara- 
Ci¥«  dains  of  this  nobleman  and  prince  Charles  of 
Rohan.    They  decided  in  fitvour  of  the  latter. 

BocLSTAaos.    See  Pari§, 

BoQUwn;  an  old  seaport  town  on  the  coast  of 
Pienidy,  now  chief  town  of  an  arrandiuemaU  of  388 
aqoan  miles,  with  74/170  inhabitants,  in  the  depart- 
BMiiit  Pas  de  Calais,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Llane;  lat 
A0"49  3rN.;  Ion.  ]*S0'69^E.  It  consists  of  the 
appct  and  lower  town ;  the  latter  of  which  is  called 
B^mMgne  mr  Mer,  and  is  &r  superior  to  the  former 
ia  the  beauty  of  its  houses  and  streets.  Both  parts 
oootaia  together  above  10,000  inhabitants,  and  about 
1600  hooMS.  With  a  &¥ooiabie  wind,  vessels  can 
reach  the  ooatts  of  England  in  two  or  three  hours 
from  this  pboe.  Bonaparte,  therefore,  ordered  the 
faarfaoor  to  be  made  deeper,  and  a  number  of  vessels 
lo  be  built,  hi  otder  to  transport  the  army  intended 
lor  the  invasion  of  England,  and  some  small  forts 
and  batteries  to  be  erM^ed,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
hariMMir  and  the  town.  A  laijge  army  remained  here 
for  many  months  in  a  camp,  which  almost  resembled 
a  town,  waiting  to  embark;  when,  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  iMstiUties  with  Austria,  180S,  they  wen  called 
to  other  places.  B.  is  a  bishopric,  <;ontahis  six 
ciiiBches,  an  hospital,  an  exchange,  a  maritime  oomt, 
a  aodety  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  oommeroe, 
aad  the  arts,  a  school  for  histfuctioo  in  navigation, 
aea  baiha,  manufootories  of  soap,  earthen-ware,  linen 
aad  woollen  cloths.  Herring  and  mackerel,  large 
yntifiee  of  which  are  caught  off  the  coast,  Cham- 
pacBO  and  Buivundy  wines,  ooal,  ooni,  butter,  linen 
aaiwooUenstun,  are  the  articles  of  export.  Steam* 
boats  now  run  between  this  place  and  England. 

BoouwMv,  Wood  or ;  a  pleasant  grove  near  the 
galea  of  Paris,  mentioned  in  many  of  the  Fkeach 
romances.  The  greater  part  of  the  old  trees  were 
liauoyed  during  the  revolution.  When  Napoleon 
cfaoae  St  Cloud  for  a  summer  residence,  he  ordered 
yooDg  trees  to  be  planted,  had  the  place  enclosed 
with  a  wall,  aad  the  wood  stocked  with  game,so  that 
it  beoBBM  more  a  place  of  resort  than  before.  FRmb 
July,  1815,  to  September,  the  British  troops  under 
the  dake  of  Wellington  were  stationed  in  it,  and  cut 
<lQ«n  the  most  beautifol  trees,  old  and  young,  for 
faanackiL  For  a  long  time,  it  has  been  the  dueling 
mond  of  the  Parisians.  Here  was  many  a  farm 
Ttme  ;  and  gay  eonipages  and  horsemen  often  enliven- 
ed the  plaoa.  Through  the  principal  walk  the  pious 
world  made  pilgrimages  to  Longchamps.  Here 
MmUg9{/Un  (balloons)  were  first  raised.— Cuvier  dis- 
oovcred,  by  geological  investigations,  that  the  soil  of 
the  wood  is  alluviaL  Petriied  trunks  of  trees  are 
fooad  in  it  at  a  great  depth,  as  are  also  the  bones  of 
elephanca,  oxen,  elks,  and  other  mmtumaikL  The 
wild  plants  of  the  pboe  are  only  those  which  prpftr 
a  rich  allovkl  aoiU  The  HtUe  casUes  of  Madrid  and 
Bagatelle  lie  near  the  wood,  which  no  traveller  should 
oott  seeing. 

BowroHy  Matthew^  a  oelebnUcd  engineer,  was 


bom  at  Birmingham  in  17^  After  being  educated 
at  a  grammar  school,  he  was  instructed  in  drawing 
by  Woriidge.  and  he  also  studied  mathematicB.  He 
engaged  in  business  as  a  manufocturer  of  hardware, 
and,  as  early  as  1745,  he  is  said  to  have  inventnl, 
and  brought  to  great  perfection,  inlaid  steel  buckles, 
buttons,  watch-diains,  &c.,  of  which  lai|;e  quantities 
were  exported  to  Fkance,  whence  they  were  repur* 
chased  with  avidity  by  the  British,  as  **  the  ol&pring 
of  French  ingenuity.**  In  1702,  B.,  folding  hb  ma- 
nuftccory  at  Birmingham  too  oonfned  for  his  pur- 
poses, purchased  a  lease  of  the  Soho,  about  two  miles 
distant,  hi  the  county  of  Stafford.  This  spot,  then  a 
barren  heath,  was  gradually  converted  uito  an  ex- 
tensive  manufrctory  and  school  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  where  ingenious  men  found  ample  employment 
for  their  talents  from  the  liberal  patronage  of  the 
patriotic  proprietor.  The  introduction  of  that  unpor- 
tant  machine  the  steam-engine,  at  Soho,  led  to  a 
connexion  between  B.  and  Ames  Watt,  of  Gfaogow, 
who  became  partnen  hi  trade  in  1700.  Amotig  the 
many  great  undertakhigs  in  which  these  gentlemea 
were  engaged,  one  of  the  most  usefol  and  important 
was  the  improvement  of  the  ooinage.  In  beauty  and 
accuracy  oc  execution,  the  coins  stnick  at  the  Soho 
manufoctory  have  rarely  been  surpassed;  and  the 
reform  thus  effected  in  the  state  oi  the  British  na- 
tional currency  confen  the  highest  honour  on  those 
with  whom  it  originated.  About  the  year  1773,  was 
bivented,  at  the  establishment  of  Boulton  and  Watt, 
a  method  of  copying,  by  a  mechanical  process,  paint- 
ings hi  oil,  so  as  to  produce  fac-sUniles  of  the  origin- 
als, sufficiently  accurate  to  deceive  a  piaotised  con- 
Bchanical  inventions  and 


The  various  mechanical 
improvements  which  originated,  more  or  less  directiy, 
from  the  genius  and  a|^icatioa  of  B..  are  too  nu- 
merous to  admit  of  specification.    His  long  life 


Eedlj  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  the  usefol  arts,  and  the  promotiaD  of  the  commer- 
cial intereaU  of  his  country.  He  died  at  Soho,  Aug. 
17, 1809,  and  was  interred  hi  the  parish-church  of 
Handsworth.  Six  hundred  of  his  workmen  attended 
his  funeral,  each  of  whom  had  a  silver  medal  pre- 
sented to  him,  which  had  been  struck  for  the  ocoa- 
siott.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  rojal  societies  of 
London  aad  Edinburgh,  and  an  associate  of  several 
scientific  institutions  abroad.  His  mannen  aad  con- 
venation  are  raid  to  have  been  highly  fascinating, 
and  his  private  character  was  extreawly  respectable. 
He  lea  an  only  son,  who  succeeded  hun  hi  his  estah- 
lishment  at  Soho.— See  his  MewmrM^  published  at 
Birmingham,  8vo. 

Bounty,  in  political  economy,  Is  a  reward  or  pre- 
mium gnuDted  to  particular  species  of  trade  or  pro- 
duction. The  general  suljeot  of  encouragement  of 
domestic  hi  competition  with  forek[n,  uidustry  or 
trade  (which  is  one  species  of  taidustry^  will  be  treated 
of  under  other  hcacb,  and  onlv  those  drcumstancca 
mentioned,  hi  this  place,  which  distinguish  bounties 
from  other  species  of  encouragement  And  it  is  to 
be  ofaMTved,  hi  the  first  place,  that  the  general  prin- 
ciple is  the  same,  whether  the  encouragement  is 
given  to  a  partioilar  species  of  education,  as  that  hi 
the  clerical  profession,  which  has  been  the  subject  ol 
encouragement,  direct  or  Indirect,  time  inunemorial ; 
or  education  hi  general ;  or  a  particular  kfaid  of  lite- 
rary productions,  as  the  best  poetical  composition ;  or 
a  trrntbe  on  some  scientific  subject,  as  one  on  light 
and  heat ;  or  to  some  agricultural  or  manufactured 
product,  as  hi  the  case  of  the  premiums  formeriy 
granted  by  England  on  the  exportation  of  wheat, 
and  those  given  by  agricultural  societies  in  America, 
for  the  greatert  production  of  any  kind  of  grain  on  a 
given  extent  of  land,  or  the  best  thrcshmg  or  win- 
nowing  BMchhie^  &c.     In  all  thesa  hntMioes,  the 
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general  doctrine  is  aastimed  and  presupposed,  that 
the  successful  direction  of  talent  or  indnistrf  to  the 
fipecies  of  art  or  mode  of  production  indicated  will  be 
beneficial  tcv  the  publia  The  utility  of  the  bounty 
will  depend  upon^he  correctness  of  this  assum^Jtion. 
All  bounties  or  premiuros  are  not  offered  tor  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  talent  and  industry  to  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  competition.  Many  of  those 
otttred  by  the  British  and  French  governments,  and 
by  private  associations,  are  held  out  to  all  competitors 
indiscriminately ;  and,  where  the  object  is  universal 
improvement,  this  is  one  of  the  appropriate  modes  of 
encouragement,  though  others  concur  with  it,  such 
as  the  monopolies  of  copyrights  and  patents,  and  the 
honours  and  distinctions  conferred  on  those  who  make 
any  important  improvement.  But  if  the  obgect  be  to 
iiEivour  the  domestic  production  of  any  article  which 
is  consumed  in  great  quantities,  and  the  supply  of 
which  will  employ  many  hands,  bounties  are  only 
the  first  steps  in  promoting  it ;  for,  when  the  species 
of  production  is  once  intnuuced  to  an  extent  sufficient 
for  ttie  supply  of  the  consumption,  or  so  for  intro- 
duced that  it  can  readily  be  pushed  to  the  limits  of 
the  national  demand,  the  production  is  more  usually, 
and  may  be  more  economically,  sustained  by  a  tax  or 
prohibition  of  the  foreign  substitute.  It  was,  for  in- 
stance, a  very  expensive  mode  of  enoouroging  the 
domestic  production  of  grain  in  Great  Britain,  to  offer 
a  bounty  upon  the  exportation,  for  it  was  buying  a 
place  in  the  foreign  market;  and  though  the  bounty 
went  to  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  namely,  the 
British  landholders,  yet  experience  abundantly  shows 
that  a  government  may  oppress,  derange,  and,  possi- 
bly, paralyse  its  industry,  by  pensions,  rewards,  and 
Ciities  to  its  own  subjects.  The  object  of  the 
ty  was  to  encourage  the  home  production,  by 
guaranteeing  that  the  (fomestic  should  be  generally 
hij^er  than  the  foreign  market  price,  bj  the  excess 
ot  the  amount  of  the  oounty  over  thftt  of  the  freight 
paid  on  the  exportation.  If  the  government  had,  at 
the  same  time,  imposed  an  additional  land-tax,  pro- 
portional to  the  eiUiancement  of  rents  occasioned  by 
the  corn-bounty,  it  would  thus  have  derived  a  great 
revenue.  If  the  land-tax  could,  in  this  case,  have 
been  exactly  proportioned,  on  each  estate,  to  Uie 
enhancement  of  the  rents  in  conseauence  of  the 
bounty,  the  bounty  and  land-tax  would  have  consti- 
tuted a  tax  on  the  consumption  of  wheat,  without 
affecting  the  value  or  rent  of  land.  But  no  tax  on 
land  seems  to  have  been  levied  as  a  counterpart  to 
the  bounty ;  one  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
to  promote  the  culture  of  grain,  in  order  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  so  necessary  an  article,  for  which, 
in  time  of  war,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  depend  upon 
foreign  sources.  The  other  object  was,  probably,  to 
raise  or  sustain  rents ;  at  least,  as  that  was  its  ten- 
dency, the  agricultural  interest  would  favour  the 
measure  on  this  ground.  But  the  result  was  the 
payment  of  a  tax,  Dy  the  nation,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  export  trade  in  com ;  and  the  question  then 
arose,  wliether  the  advantages,  direct  and  incidental, 
of  that  trade,  were  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
tax ;  and,  after  a  long  experiment,  the  nation  finally 
became  convinced  t&i  they  were  not  so,  and  tlie 
bounty  was  abolished.  But  tliey  secured  its  objects, 
in  some  degree,  by  a  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
grain,  except  at  times  when  tlie  prices  in  the  home 
market  rose  to  an  unusual  height,  which  was  specified 
in  these  acts,  which  have  since  been  so  modified,  that, 
at  a  certain  price  in  the  home  market,  the  importation 
liecomes  allowable  at  a  certain  duty,  and,  at  a  higher 
rate  of  prices,  the  duty  is  less.  The  supply  of  the 
home  market  is  thus  secured  to  the  agriculturist, 
within  certain  limits  of  price,  and  tliey  are  previously 
certain  of  no  other  than  domestic  competitioii  below 


those  prices :  in  short,  they  have  the  manopoly  of 
the  home  market  as  long  as  they  throw  into  H  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  CPtKnmjitinn,  a»A 
foreign  grain  is  intraducra  only  in  case  of  a  nae  of 
price  apparently  indicating  an  inadequate  stodt  m 
the  country.  The  only  way  of  making  up  the  <M> 
ciency  of  scant  crops  is  by  importation.  If  an  onfi- 
nary  crop  supplies  a  large  export  trade,  s  Uigit 
would  leave  a  smaller,  or  perhaps  no  defciwicy  of 
the  home  production  for  the  home  consamfitiQa.  Boa 
no  regulation,  except  the  public  granary  syatm,  t 
provide  ap[ainst  an  occasional  resort  to  foreigB 
plies.  irth<\present  regulations  seen 
commensurate  with  Uie*  consumption,  in 
yeara,  it  will  be  attended  with  nearly  all  the  i 
tages  of  the  bounty  system,  withooi  hew^  liafale  to 
its  oMections,  which  arise  firom  the  direct  |Mm  hBtn 
of  a  foreign  export  trade,  without  any  meam  of  laak- 
ing  that  particular  trade  reimburse  the  e: 
This  shows  us  one  of  the  otnecUons  lo 
system,  which  is  a  more  cumbrous  and  ' 
one  than  even  that  of  monop^es,  when  appiiwt  d^ 
rectly  and  permanently  to  the  supply  of  Smrign 
markets.  It  can  be  advantageously  applied  only  ai 
the  opening  of  such  a  trade,  to  meet  a  part  of  tW 
expense  of  the  experiment ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
proper  objects  of  this  species  of  enooofBgCBeat.  Oar 
other  cUiss  of  cases  may,  properly  enough,  be  laadr 
the  subjects  of  bounties  or  premiums ;  nanely,  the 
productions  of  extraordinary  edbrts  of  fngeamtj 
skill.  A  competition  is  in  this  way  excited,  by  i  ' 
none  suffers,  and  all  the  effects  of  which  are 
cial  to  a  community.  There  b  one  other  das  «^ 
cases  in  which  nations  have  offered  bountie* ;  naiailj. 
to  species  of  industry  in  the  prosecution  €if  which  the 
national  security  is  supposed  to  be,  in  some  neaaaiv, 
involved.  The  support  of  the  British  navy,  far  'm- 
stance,  is  supposed  to  depend,  in  some  decree,  opon 
the  fisheries,  since  these  are  oonsidenHl  lo  oe  one  ^ 
the  great  sdiools  of  seamen.  The  British  fgo^m- 
ment,  therefore,  encourages  this  species  of  iiKhnny 
by  bounties.  This  kind  of  bounties  has  the  etfrct  of 
reducing  the  price  of  fish  in  tlie  British  market.  If 
the  reduction  of  tlie  cost  of  this  article  iocrcnsea  the 
consumption,  and  creates  a  large  export,  thev  tJ^ 
bounty  has  the  effect  of  training  more  seamen  in  this 
branch  of  business  tlian  would  otherwise  resort  to  iL 
The  advantages,  however,  obtained  by  the 
over  wliat  would  result  from  the  piohibitian  of 
fish,  are,  probably,  inconsiderable^  and  are 
at  a  hiffh  price.  Bounties  are  a  more  r 
mode  of  encouragement  than  duties  and  pnibil 
as  the  money  must  be  first  collected  1^  a  tnx. 
then  distributed  in  bounties— a  process 
loss  of  from  two  to  twenty  per  cent  b  siwtaiiM 
the  inutility  of  bounties,  in  general,  the 
govenmient  has  long  been  perSnded.  The 
on  the  exportation  of  com  was  repealed  in  1815 ; 
the  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  linen  and 
other  articles  ceased  in  1830. 

BouaaoN.  The  founder  of  this  fiunily,  w] 
governed  France,  Spain,  the  Two  Sidliea, 
Parma,  (q.  v.),  was  Robert  the  Strong,  vho,  in  »:. 
became  duke  of  Neustria,  and,  in  800,  lort  his  li|»  n 
a  battle  against  the  Normans.  Some  tnce  ^m 
descent  from  Pepin  of  Heristel,  others  firam  n  mtt^ 
son  of  Charlemagne,  and  others  from  the  kimp  U 
Lombardy.  It  is  certain  that  the  two  sons  or  ih4 
Robert  were  kings  of  France.  The  elder,  namfd 
Elides,  ascended  Uie  throne  in  88K,  and  died  in  8S<« : 
the  younger,  Robert,  in  922;  and  died  in  923.  Thr 
eJdest  son  of  this  Robert  was  Hugh  tlte  Grrat,  ddU 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  count  of  Paris  and  Otiean. 
Hugh  Capet,  son  of  Huch  the  Great  (great  Kmnd^tfo 
of  Robert  the  Strong),  founded  the  third  Fnnich  ^ 
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iiasty,  in  9S7.  (See  Capet.)  One  of  his  descendants, 
iianird  Robert,  was  the  root  of  the  elder  line  of  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  which  became  extinct  in  1361. 
A  descendant  of  this  Robert,  Henry  of  Burgundy, 
was  first  regent  of  Portugal  in  1095,  where  his  legi- 
timate descendants  became  extinct  in  1383.  Pierre 
de  Courtenay,  a  descendant  of  Hugh  Capet  in  tlie 
iftli  generation,  was  father  and  ancestor  of  many  em- 
perors of  Constantinople.  The  house  of  Anjou,  which 
waA  descended  from  Hugh  Capet  in  the  eighth 
grnenuioo,  possessed  the  throne  of  Naples  for  two 
erniuries,  and,  for  some  time,  that  of  Hungary.  An- 
cKh«>r  descendant  of  Hugh  Capet,  in  the  te^ith  degree, 
founded  ihe  house  of  Navarre,  which  continued  from 
1 3^  so  1 4^5.  A  second  family  of  Anjou,  descended 
from  Hugh  Capet  in  the  thirteenth  degree,  gave 
Hntkti  distinguished  princes  to  Provence.  In  the  same 
degree,  the  younger  line  of  the  powerful  dukes  of 
Buri^iidy  derived  its  origin  from  him.  This  line 
became  extinct  with  the  oeath  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
in  1 47  7,  whose  successor,  Maria,  married  Maximilian, 
archduke  of  Austria,  and  became  grandmother  of 
Charl<9  V.  All  these  lines,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Burgundy,  are  descended  from  Anna  Jaros- 
lawns,  a  Russian  princess,  wife  of  Henry  I.,  in  1051. 
Robert,  earl  of  Clermont,  second  son  of  St  Louis, 
married  Beatrice,  duchess  of  B.  In  tliis  way  the  city 
of  B.,  rArchambaud,  or  B.  les  Bains,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Alli^r  (formerly  BouThonnaii\  became  the 
birthplace  of  the  house  of  B.,  and  Louis  I.,  duke  of 
B..  son  of  Robert  and  Beatrice,  its  founder.  Two 
branches  took  their  origin  from  the  two  sons  of  this 
IxMii^  doke  of  B.,  who  died  in  1 34 1 .  The  elder  line 
was  that  of  the  dukes  of  B.,  which  became  extinct  at 
the  death  of  the  constable  of  B.,  in  Ib'Ht  in  the  as- 
sault of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  younger  was  that  of 
the  counts  of  La  Marche,  afterwaras  counts  and 
dukes  of  Vendome.  Of  these,  Charles  duke  of  Ven- 
dooH*,  wlio  died  in  1537,  had  two  sons,  who  became 
the  founders  of  the  following  lines.  Anthony  of 
Navam,  father  of  Henry  IVT,  is  the  origin  of  the 
royml  boose  of  B. ;  the  elder  line  of  which,  up  to  the 
lair  revolution,  governed  France,  and  branches  of  the 
taime  rule  in  Spain  (since  1701),  in  tlie  Two  Sicilies 
(where  a  branch  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  was  esta- 
hiiahed  in  1735),  and  in  Lucca  (Parma  was  ceded  to 
ihf  last  branch  in  1748) ;  the  younger  line  is  the  du- 
rA  bouse  of  Orleans,  which  was  elevated  to  the  throne 
of  Fimnce  by  the  revolution  of  1830.  From  the  other 
5nn,  Louis,  is  derived  the  ducal  fomily  of  Conde, 
which  is  divided  into  the  houses  of  Cond£  and  of  Conti. 
The  frrt  French  revolution  overthrew  the  house  of 
<  apK  from  1792  to  1814  in  Prance;  from  1806  to 
1814  in  Spain;  from  1806  to  1815  in  Naples;  from 
1801  to  1817  in  Parma;  and  also  ui  Etniria,  where 
a  Boorboo  ruled,  by  means  of  Napoleon,  from  1801 
to  1807.  The  throne  of  Feidinand  IV.  alone  was 
upheld  by  the  British  at  Palermo.  After  the  fiill  of 
Napoleon,  m  1814,  the  Boortois  succeeded  again 
to  the  throne  of  France.  The  history  of  the  Bourbon 
r^cf  is  connected  with  a  great  part  of  the  history  of 
Kurnpe. 

We  shall  here  give  a  general  view  of  the  fiunily  of 
B.  After  the  death  of  cliarlca  IV.  the  Fair,  the  last 
of  the  old  branch  of  the  Capets,  in  1328,  the  house 
of  Valois  came  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Philip 
I V.  This  house  became  extinct  in  1589,  by  the  mur> 
der  of  Henry  III.  Henry  IV.  of  B.  (king  of  Navar- 
re), a  descendant  of  Louis  L,  duke  of'B.,  in  the 
eighth  degree,  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  right  of 
iohentanoe,  and  maintained  his  power  by  his  own 
prrMNial  gmitness.  His  &ther,  Anthony,  had  ob- 
tained the  kingdom  of  Navarre  through  his  wife,  who 
itihrritfd  it,  and  Henry  now  added  n  lo  the  Rnench 
doaiiuions.   Anthony's  younger  brother,  Louis,  prinot 


of  C(»id6,  was  the  founder  of  the  line  of  Coodd. 
There  were,  therefore,  two  chief  branches  of  the 
Bourbons— the  royal,  aind  that  of  Cond£.  The  royal 
branch  vras  dividrd  by  the  two  sons  of  Louis  XIII., 
the  elder  of  whom,  Louis  XIV.,  continued  the  chief 
branch,  which,  under  his  descendants  Louis  (the 
dauphin)  and  Philip  V.,  was  separated  into  the  elder 
or  royal  French  branch,  and  the  younger  or  royal 
Spanish  branch;  whilst  the  younger,  Philip  I., 
founded  the  house  of  Orleans,  when  be  received  the 
duchy  of  Orleans  from  Louis  XIV.  The  kings  of  the 
elder  or  French  line  of  the  house  of  B.  run  in  this 
way :— Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  XIV.,  XV.,  XVL, 
XVII.,  XVIII.,  and  Charles  X.  (For  the  kings  of 
tlie  younger  royal  branch,  see  &Mtm.)— The  house  of 
B.  consisted,  in  1826,  of  the  following  branches  and 
members : — 

A,  Thelate  royal  French  line.  1.  CharlesJC.;  2.  his 
son,  Louis  Anthony,  dauphin,  duke  of  Ancoulerae ; 
3.  the  dauphiness,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  Maria 
Theresa  Charlotte,  boni  Dec  19,  1778;  4.  Caro- 
line Ferdinande  Lpuise,  bom  1793,  widow  of  the 
duke  of  Berri,  second  son  of  the  ex-king  Charies  X., 
murdered  in  1820,  has  a  daughter,  Louise,  mademoi' 
MeUe  de  fhtnc^,\xym  Sept.  21, 1819,  and  a  son,  Henry, 
duke  of  Bouxdeaux,  bom  Sept  29,  1820. 

B,  The  house  of  Bourbon  in  Spain,  and  its  branch 
in  Italy,  founded  by  Philip  V.,  second  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.  (This  line,  by  compact,  stUMis,  hi  the 
Older  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Fiance,  next  after 
that  of  Orleans.)  L  The  children  of  Charles  IV., 
ktaijg  of  Spain  (died  at  Naples,  Jan.  19, 1819,)  and  hia 
wife,  Maria  Louisa  of  Parma  (died  at  Rome,  Jan.  2, 
1819).  These  are  as  follows:  1.  Chariotte,  bom 
1775,  queen^dowager  of  Portugal,  whose  son,  Peter 
of  Alcantara,  formerly  emperor  of  Braiil,  married  Leo- 
poldine,  second  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  emperor  of 
Austria ;  2.  the  son  of  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa, 
queen-dowager  of  Etruria  (died  March  IS,  1824), 
Charles  Louis,  bom  at  Madrid,  1799,  duke  of  Lucca 
Afterwards  of  Parma),  who  married  the  seamd 
oaughter  of  Victor  £manuel,  former  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  oy  her  had  a  son,  Ferdinand,  Jan.  14,  1883;  3. 
Ferdinand  VII.  king  of  Spain ;  4.  Charles,  infiint  of 
Spain,  bora  1788,  married  Maria  Francisca,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  king  of  Portugal,  who  has 
bom  htm  two  sons— Charles,  bom  Jan.  SI,  1818, 
and  Ferdinand,  October  19,  I82i;  6.  Isabella, 
bora  1789,  second  wife  of  Francis  L,  king  of 
the  Sicilies,  had  five  sons  and  six  daughten ;  6. 
Francis  of  Paula,  in&nt  of  Spain,  bom  at  Madrid, 
1794,  married,  in  1819,  his  niece,  Louisa,  second 
daughter  of  Francis  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  ha 
second  wife,  Isabella ;  he  has  had  two  sons— Frauds, 
duke  of  Cadis,  bora  at  Madrid,  May  18,  1822,  and 
Charies,  duke  of  Seville,  bora  June  IS,  1824.  II. 
Brothers  of  Charles  IV.  1.  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  died  Jan.  4,  1825.  His  chUdrpii 
by  his  first  wife,  Caroline  of  Austria,  are,  a.  the  pre- 
sent king,  Francis  I.,  whose  daughter,  by  his  first 
marriage  with  Clementina  of  Austria,  is  Caroline, 
widow  of  the  duke  of  Berri  and  mother  of  tlie  duke 
of  Bourdeaux ;  h,  Christina,  wife  of  Charles  Felix, 
who  became  king  of  Sardinia  in  1821 ;  c.  Amalie, 
wife  of  the  duke  of  Orlrans,  Louis  Philip  (present 
khig  of  the  French),  mother  of  nine  living  children ; 
d,  Leopold,  prince  of  Salerno,  married  Maria  Cle- 
mentina,  thiid  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.  2. 
Gabriel  Anthony  Francis  Xavier,  infant  of  Spain,  died 
in  1788;  his  son  Peter  married  Therraa,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  died  in  1812,  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  leaving  a  son  Sebastian  Maria,  infant  of 
Spain,  bom  in  1811.  From  the  marriage  of  the 
brother  of  Charles  III.,  Louis  Anthony  Jacob,  with 
Tlicrpsa  of  Ballabriga  and  Drummond,  duchess  uf 
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Chiachon,  daughter  of  an  Anagonian  captain  of  in- 
fantry, have  spnuie  don  Louis  Maria  of  Bourbon, 
archbishop  of  Toledo ;  Caroline  Josephine  Antoine, 
wife  of  don  Manuel  Godoy,  prince  of  peace ;  and 
Maria  Louisa  of  Bourbon,  who  married,  in  1817,  the 
duke  of  San  Fernando,  grandee  of  Spain. 

C  The  collateral  bnuich  of  the  royal  French  line 
of  Bourbon-Orleans,  which,  by  the  firi  French  revo- 
lution, lost  the  peerage  of  that  name,  and  by  the  se- 
cond gained  the  throne  of  France,  is  the  following : 
1.  Louis  Philip,  duke  of  Bourbon-Orleans  (now  k\ng 
of  the  French),  born  1773;  2.  Eugenie  Adelaide 
Louise,  mademoiieUe  tfOrieatu,  sister  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  bom  1777. 

D.  Of  the  line  of  Cond^,  second  branch  of  the 
house  of  B.,  the  following  individuals,  of  the  branch 
of  Bourbon-Cond6,  were  living  in  1826:— Louis 
Henry  Joseph,  duke  of  B.,  son  of  Louis  Joseph, 
duke  of  B.,  prince  of  Conde  (see  Condi),  who  diea  in 
1818.  (His  sister  Louiae  Adelaide,  princess  of  Cond^, 
born  in  1757,  lived  in  England,  in  a  convent  at  Nor. 
folk ;  in  1768,  was  abbess  at  Remiremoot ;  entered 
a  convent  at  Turin  in  1795 ;  became,  in  December, 
1816,  directress  of  a  convent  at  Paris,  and  died  March 
10, 1824.)  Charles  Charolois,  prince  of  Cond^  had 
two  natural  daughters,  afterwards  legitimated,  one  of 
whom,  Charlotte  Margaret  Elisabeth  madenudselie  de 
Bourbon,  married  the  count  of  Lowendahl.  The 
second  bnindi,  Bourbon- Conti,  became  extinct  by 
the  death  of  Louis  Francis  Joseph  of  B.,  prince  of 
Conti,  March  IS,  18U.  In  1815,  Louis  XVllI. 
granted  his  two  natural  sons,  the  lords  of  Hattonville 
and  Removille,  permission  to  assume  tlie  name  and 
arms  of  Bourbon-Conti.  The  countess  of  Mont-Cair- 
Zaim,  Gabrieile  Louisa,  is  considered  as  the  natural 
daughter  of  prince  Louis  of  Bourbon-ConU.  She  was 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  belonged  to 
the  legion  of  honour,  and  died  at  Paris,  seventy 
years  of  age,  March  29,  1825.  She  served  in  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  with  honour  for  some  time. 
Goethe  took  the  materials  forhis  ''Eugenia,  the  Natural 
Daughter,"  from  the  biography  of  this  lady,  published 
in  1798.  (See  HiHoire  du  Bourhonnais  et  dea  Bowr* 
bofu,  by  Coiflier  Demoret,  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  Paris,  1818,  two  vols. ;  and  Achaintre's 
Hitioire  chromiogifue  et  gSnSohgique  de  la  JUaison 
royale  de  Bourbon,  Paris,  1824,'  two  vols.)  The 
Memmree  relatife  d  la  FamiUe  royaie  de  France  pen- 
dant la  Itevoluikm,fwbliSs  d*apri»  le  Journal,  fye.  de 
la  Prmcetee  de  LambaUe  (Paris,  1826,  two  vols.),  b, 
throughout,  a  miserable  work. 

Bourbon,  Charles,  duke  of,  oreonetable  of  Bourbon, 
•on  of  Gilbert,  count  of  Montpensier,  and  Clara  of 
Gonsaga,  was  born  hi  1489  ;  received  from  Francis 
L,  in  we  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  the  sword  of 
constable.  By  the  coolness  with  which  he  faced 
death  in  posts  of  the  greatest  hasard,  he  excited  the 
admiration  of  his  fellow  soldiers.  When  viceroy  of 
Milan,  he  won  all  hearts  by  his  frankness  and  affii- 
bility.  His  fiime  was  not  yet  tarnished,  when  the 
injustice  of  his  king  deprived  him  of  his  offices, 
banished  him  from  France,  and  brought  the  &mily  of' 
Bourbon  into  disgrace,  in  which  state  it  continued 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Some 
historians  declare,  that  the  ouchess  of  Angoulenie, 
mother  of  Francis  I.,  had  £Billen  in  love  with  the 
young  constable,  and  could  not  endure  the  contempt 
with  which  he  treated  her  passion :  others  relate, 
that,  influenced  by  avaricious  motives,  she  laid  claim 
to  the  estates  of  Charles  of  B.,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  them  by  a  judicial  process.  Whatever  may 
be  tlie  true  cause  of  her  conduct,  it  is  certain  that  she 
strove  to  invalidate  a  formal  donation  of  Louis  XII. 
The  constable,  enraged  at  seeing  himself  deprived 
of  his  estates  by  the  mother  of  the  king  whom  he 


had  served  with  so  much  fidelity  and  leal,  Ustmrd  to 
the  proposals  made  him  by  CInrleB  V.  and  the  kii^ 
of  England.  He  exoerieooed  the  osoal  frte  of 
deserters :  he  was  well  received  while  his  aernen 
were  needed,  but  narrowly  watched  to  seeare  his 
fidelity.  Exposed  as  be  was  to  the  coatempt  ui  the 
Spanish  nobility  and  the  jealousy  of  the  gcncnis  d 
Charles  V.,  nothing  remained  to  him  but  his  coonge 
and  repentance.  His  ability,  however,  induced  tW 
emperor  to  bestow  upon  him  the  mmiwind  of  ■■ 
army,  and  to  treat  him  with  honour.  Hewasalmdy 
beyond  the  confines  of  France,  when  Francis  I.  wem, 
to  demand  the  sword  which  he  bore  as  fwn^ahW^ 
and  the  Iwdge  of  his  ofder.  Hb  answer  di^byi 
the  anguish  of  his  heart—**  The  king  took  finon  me 
my  sword  at  Valenciennes,  when  he  cave  to  d'Aksses 
the  command  of  the  vanguard,  which  belongrd  to 
me :  the  badge  of  my  order  I  left  mider  ny  pilkv 
at  Chantelles."  His  flight  was  m  nisfbftaBe  la 
France ;  the  expedition  of  Francis  into  Italy  wm 
arrested.  Having  been  appointed  to  the  CDooMsd 
of  the  imperial  troops,  he  made  aa  nnmrrisifiJ 
attack  upon  Marseilles,  bat  oootribuied  gnatly  te 
the  victory  of  Pavia.  When  Francis  was  cuned  a 
prisoner  to  Madrid,  he  went  there  In  penoo,  thst  he 
might  not  be  forgotten  in  the  ticMties  betweeii  the 
two  monarchs ;  Imt  Charies  V.  delayed  onnrlaHaig 
them,  and  B.  discovered  that  he  ooold  not  trvst  thr 
emperor,  who  had  even  promised  him  his  sifls  ■ 
marriage.  Compelled  to  smother  his  reaentBCBt,  be 
returned  to  Milan,  maintained  possession  of  Itnly  by 
the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  obtained  so  mudi  wmboKj 
as  to  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  tike  empeiv. 
who,  m  order  to  weaken  him,  refused  to  giaaa  hm 
the  necessary  supplies.  In  order  to  preveat  t^ 
dispersion  of  his  army,  he  led  the  soldien  totbe  sieff 
of  Rome,  the  plunder  of  which  dtj  he  piiMia  t 
them.  He  was  the  first  to  mount  tbe  farcach,  mA 
was  killed.  May  6, 15n,  by  a  ball,  afaol,  U  is  said,  bf 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  He  died  excommunicated,  wiA- 
out  issue,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  afe.  His 
body  being  conveyed  to  Gaeta,  his  aoldicffs  cneieJ 
over  it  a  splendid  monument,  which  wms  afti  i  isiih 
destroyed. 

Bourbon,  Louis,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  To> 
ledo ;  born  1777 ;  son  of  the  infant  Looia,  hmh^ 
of  king  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and  the  ducbe*  nf 
Chinchon.  The  marriage  was  ooodaded  wKh  thi 
royal  assent :  nevertheless,  it  was  doabted«  alier  ^ 
death  of  Charles  IIL,  whether  the  prince  wvaU  W 
lawful  heir  to  the  throne,  if  a  male  deaeen^atef  ihr 
old  line  should  be  wanting.  He  therefore  esbsvd 
the  church,  and  a  cardinal's  hat  was  gives  to  Hm  a 
1800.  After  the  unprisonment  of  FeidioaiHl  VII. « 
Valengay,  he  joined  the  party  of  the  oortaa,  ad  be> 
came  very  influential.  He  olleved,  in  1814.  ci' 
constitution  of  the  oortes  to  Ferdinand  YIL  fior  ki 
signature ;  and,  the  king  having  altered  bia  dsnm*- 
nation,  B.  lost  his  &vour,  and  was  dcprrved  d  tW 
archbishopric  of  Seville.  After  the  erenla  wi^A 
took  place  on  the  insurrection  of  the  amiy  as  tte 
island  of  Leon,  he  engaged  in  the  irvoln^aa,  ani 
was  president  of  the  provisional  junta  bcfocv  «h<4 
the  king  swore,  at  Madrid,  March  9,  IStOy  i»  ifeiir 
by  the  constitution  of  the  oortes  of  1812.  U*  4W 
March  19,  1623. 

Bourbon,  Isle  of;  situated  in  tlie  Indian  enaa. 
about  400  miles  east  of  Madagascar ;  ]at«  80*  51'  $. ; 
Ion.  55"  SO' £.  It  is  48  miles  long  and  96  bftnd.  U 
was  discovered  by  Mascarenhas,  a  Pottxngotm.  m 
1545,  who  called  it  by  his  own  name.  The  Pivaii 
took  possession  of  it  hi  1649,  and  gave  it  Use  mme  ^' 
B.  At  difleient  periods  of  the  levolutioo,  «  «» 
Reunion  and  Ban^forle*  It  waa  capCoRd  bf  ^ 
BriUsh  hi   1810,  and  restored  to  France  te  ifiU 
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The  population  oonsisU  of  17,CXN)  wiiites,  6,000  free 
NeffTOcs,  and  dOfifXk  slaves.  Ita  oommerce  is  im- 
pedfd  bx  the  want  of  good  l^utoon.  The  principal 
iftides  of  export  are  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco, 
•pices,  indigo,  pepper,  maise,  &c.  The  cofiee  was 
brought  from  Mocha,  and  is  of  an  excellent  quality. 
Theoipital  is  St  Denis,  a  pretty  town,  with  about 
8/)00  inhabitants.  The  heat  is  excessive  from  No- 
TTfflber  to  April ;  the  evenings,  however,  are  re- 
frnbed  by  the  sea-breeses,  and  the  mornings  by  the 
bad-breeses.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
Kfms  to  be  composed  of  two' enormous  volcanic 
BOQotains,  in  one  of  whidi  the  fire  is  extinct:  the 
other  Is  stiU  in  acUvity.  The  loftiest  summit,  h  Pi- 
<M  df  Neige,  or  the  Snowy  Spike,  is  about  lOfiOO 
fcet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

BouaaoraiAis;  a  piovinoe  and  government  of  Old 
Fmnoe,  with  the  title,  first  of  a  county,  and  after- 
waids  of  a  dbcAjr,  lying  between  the  Nivemais,  Ber- 
ly,  and  Bui^gundy.  It  now  forms  the  department  of 
the  AUier.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  small  town 
ef  Bourbon  TArchambaud,  from  which  the  reigning 
fraily  of  France  and  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  alM»  re- 
ceived thdr  title.    See  BoHr6an. 

BonaDALooK,  Louis,  the  reformer  of  the  pulpit,  and 
fiwnder  of  genume  pulpit  eloquence  in  ranee,  was 
bore  at  Bom^ges,  in  1632,  and  was  sixteen  yeaia  old 
when  he  entered  the  society  of  Jesuits.  His  instnic- 
ton  suooeisively  uitnisted  to  him  the  chairs  of  polite 
letters,  rhetoric^  philosophy,  and  moral  theology.  In 
1069,  he  entered  the  pulpit,  and  extended  hS  rppu- 
tatkn  by  attacking,  witli  a  powerful  and  religious 
bad  taste  of  the  age,  the 


>  free  from  the 
pBssiQQs,  vices,  and  errors  of  mankind.  The  dignity 
«f  bis  delivny  and  the  fire  of  his  language  made  him 
dfMmguished  amidst  th^  victories  of  Turenne  and  the 
ftasts  of  Versailles,  among  the  master^irits  of  the 
arts  and  of  literature,  in  Uie  time  of  Corneille  and 
Racine.  Louis  XIV.  invited  him,  at  the  time  of 
advent,  in  1670,  to  preach  before  the  court,  and  B. 
acquitted  himself  with  so  mudi  success,  that  he  after- 
wards received  invitatloDS  at  ten  different  times. 
Afker  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he  was  sent 
to  Languedoc,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  Protestants 
the  doctrines  of  the  CathoUc  frith,  and  he  succeeded 
h  this  dificolt  business  in  reooociling  the  dignity  of 
his  oiBoe  with  the  righu  of  mankind.  In  hb  latter 
days,  he  renounced  the  pulpit,  and  devoted  hbnself 
to  the  care  of  hospitals,  prisons,  and  religious  institu- 
tions.   He  well  knew  htiw  to  aooommocnte  his 


ner  to  the  capacity  of  those  to  whom  he  gave  instruc- 
tion, advice,  or  consolation.  With  the  simple  he 
WBs  sfaaple;  with  the  learned,  he  was  a  scholar; 
with  liee-thinken,  he  was  a  logician ;  and  came  off 
nceesslul  in  all  those  contests  in  whidb  the  love  of 
his  neighbour,  religious  seal,  and  the  duUes  of  his 
oftoe,  involved  hfan.  Beloved  alike  by  all,  he  exer- 
cised anthortty  over  the  minds  of  all ;  and  no  ooo- 
•idoitioo  codd  make  him  give  up  his  openness  and 
integrity  of  character.  He  died  in  1704^  His  ser- 
mons have  been  translated  hito  seveial  languages. 

BooaDiAvx,  a  large  and  opulent  commereial  dty  of 
Finnce  (Ion.  0»S4' W.;  lat  44*60r  U*N.X  In  the 
Bonlebis  district  of  the  ancient  Guyenne  or  Aquita- 
nia.  It  Is  the  mstrapolis  of  the  department  of  the 
Gironde,  and  the  head  of  an  mrorndtsMmefU  contain- 
ing thirteen  cantons,  1,632  square  miles,  and  SS.i;B63 
tahabitanli.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne, 
■ad  Is  connected  with  the  opposite  side  by  the  new 
bridge  erected  by  Louis  XVIII.,  TOO  feet  long,  and 
■uppoited  by  seventeen  arches,  sixteen  leagues  from 
the  Booth  of  the  river.    It  numbers  7,800  houses. 


two  suburbs  (Les  Chartrons  and  St  Severin),  splendid 
public  places,  delightful  promenades,  forty-six  Catho- 
lic churches,  aixl  one  Protestant.  Among  the  build- 
higs  deserving  of  mention  are  the  cathedrals,  the 
c(rancil-house  of  Lambriere  (in  which  the  ancient 
dukes  of  Guyerme  resided,  and  the  pariiament  after- 
wards held  its  sessions),  the  exchange,  the  kStei  de» 
fermea,  the  theatre,  the  Vauxhall,  Uie  palace,  built 
oy  Bonaparte  hi  1810,  and  a  newly  faivented  mill, 
with  twenty-four  sets  of  stones,  put  in  motion  wholly 
by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  B.  b  encircled  by 
walls  and  strong  towers.  The  small  fortifications  of 
Haa  and  St  Louis,  or  St  Croix,  and  the  stronger  works 
of  the  eMUeau  TrtmpeUe,  protect  the  harbour,  which 
b  entered  without  diflkulty  by  the  lanest  merchant- 
vessels  during  the  flow  of  the  tide,  which  sometimes 
rises  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet ;  but  it  has  been 
unfortunately  injured  by  the  accumulation  of  sand. 
B.  has  more  than  900  merchanUships.  It  exports, 
on  an  average,  100,000  hogsheads  of  wine,  and 
20,000  of  F^nch  bnndy.  Other  articles  of  export 
are  vinegar,  dried  fruits,  hsm,  firewood,  turpentine, 
glass  bottles,  cork,  hooey,  kc  Among  the  articles 
of  import  are  colonial  wares,  British  Un,  lead,  copper, 
and  coal,  dye-stufi,  tbnber,  pitch,  hemp,  leather, 
herrings,  salted  meat,  cheese,  &c.  B.  has  the  pent- 
est  share  of  any  city  in  Flranoe,  except  Nantes,  in  the 
French  and  American  trade.  It  contains  a  bank,  an 
insuiance  company,  flkc.  Its  frirs,  in  March  and  Oc- 
tober, are  of  the  utmost  importance  (o  all  the  west  of 
France.  Its  merchants  carry  on  the  whale  and  cod 
fisheries  through  the  harbours  of  Bayonne,  St  Jean 
de  Luce,  and  St  Malo.  B.  b  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, a  Protestant  consistory,  a  prefect,  and  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  eleventh  division  of  the 
militia.  It  has  a  royal  court  of  justice,  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  a  commercial  court,  a  university  (estab- 
lished hi  1441),  an  academy  of  sciences  (instituted  bi 
1712,  which  has  a  library  of  more  than  66»000 
volumes),  an  academy  of  fine  arts  (founded  in  1670, 
and  renewed  hi  1766),  a  museum,  a  lyceum,  a  Lfai- 
nsan  society,  an  histltution  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  a  school  of  trade  and  navigation,  fitc. 
The  most  unportant  manufrctories  are  fourteen  sugar- 
houses,  several  ciass-houses,  potteries,  manufrdories 
of  woollen  and  uce. 

Bourdeaux  b  the  Burdigoia  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  6th  century,  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Gotlis,  and 
at  length  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  Normans.  By 
the  marriage  (7  £leonora,  daughter  of  Willbm  X., 
the  last  di&e  of  Guyenne,  to  Loub  VII.,  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  France.  But,m  1152,  the  princess  was 
repudbted  by  her  husband,  and  afterwards  united  In 
marriage  with  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who  ascended 
the  throne  of  Engfamd,  and  transferred  B.  to  that 
crown.  Af^er  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  Edward,  the 
Unck  prince,  carried  John,  king  of  France,  prisoner 
to  B.,  where  he  resided  eleven  years.  Under  Charies 
VII.,  hi  1451,  it  was  restored  agahi  to  France.  In 
1548,  the  dtbens  rebelled  on  account  of  a  tax  oa 
salt,  and  the  governor  De  Morems  was  put  to  death, 
for  which  the  constable  of  Montmorency  hiflictcd  a 
severe  punishment  on  the  city.  During  the  revolu- 
tion, it  was  devastated  as  the  rendesvous  of  the  Gi- 
roodbta,  by  the  terrorists,  almost  as  completely  as 
Lyons  and  Marseilles.  The  oppressiveiMas  of  the 
continental  system  to  the  trade  oir  B.  made  the  hiha- 
bitants  dbafSected  to  the  government  of  Napoleon,  so 
that  they  were  the  first  to  decbtre  for  the  boose  of 
Bourbon,  March  12, 1814.  The  Roman  poet  A14- 
sonitts  was  a  native  of  B.  Montaigne  and  Moaies- 
quieu  were  boen  hi  the  neighbouAig  country^  and 
the  latter  lies  buried  there  hi  the  church  of  St  Ber- 
nard. For  the  wfaiea  of  Bouideanx,  see  BmMm». 
a  celebrated  Fkmch  painter, 
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bom  at  Montpelier,  in  1 6 1 6.  Being  poor  and  without 
occupation,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier.  After  receiving 
his  dismisston,  he  visited  Italy,  and  studied  under 
Saochi  and  Claude  Lorraine.  In  1652,  he  was  driven 
from  the  French  kingdom  by  the  religious  troubles. 
He  afterwards  became  distinguished  in  his  own  coun- 
try by  many  great  works,  among  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing :— the  Dead  Christy  the  AduUeressy  the  Old 
Kings  of  Burgundy  in  the  Senate-house  at  Jiix.  He 
had  no  peculiar  manner,  but  he  imitated  others.  He 
was  a  good  engraver  on  copper.  He  died  in  1671, 
while  engagedin  painting  the  ceiling  of  the  Tuileries. 

BouRGBS ;  a  city  of  France,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Berri,  now  of  the  department  of  the 
Cher,  with  a  population  of  16,S50  inhabitants.  The 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  Gotliic  structnres  in 
France.  The  pragmatic  sanction  (q.  v.)  was  pub- 
lished at  B.  by  Charles  VH.  Louis  XL  was  t>om 
there,  and  founded  its  university  in  U65.  It  now 
contains  one  of  the  twenty-six  aoeidemies  of  the  uni- 
versity of  France.  There  are  some  manufactures  of 
silk,  woollen  stu£&,  cottons,  and  stockings  in  the  dty 
and  its  neighbourhood,  which  are  dispwed  of  at  its 
annual  fairs.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  support- 
ed by  the  nobility  and  students  who  reside  in  the 
town.  It  was  anciently  called  jivaricum,  and  after- 
wards BitungiBy  and  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
best  fortified  cities  of  Gaul.  It  lies  155  miles  S.  of 
Paris ;  lat.  47"  &  N. ;  Ion.  2«  23'  E. 

BooBGOGNB.     See  Burgundy, 

BoTTRioNON,  Antoinette  ;  a  celebrated  religious  fa- 
natic, was  the  daughter  of  a  merchant,  and  bom  in 
1616,  at  Lille.  At  her  birth,  she  was  so  deformed, 
that  a  consultation  was  held  whether  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  destroy  her  as  a  monster.  She  made  her- 
self famous  by  her  restless  manner  of  life,  her  wan- 
derings through  France,  Germany,  and  Denmark, 
and  by  her  fanaticism.  A  collection  of  her  authentic 
works,  in  which  she  displays  an  animated  eloquence, 
was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1686,  in  21  volumes. 

BouRSAULT,  Eklme,  was  bom  in  1638,  at  Muci- 
inSveque,  in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  grew  up 
without  education,  and  went,  in  1651,  to  Paris,  with- 
out understanding  any  language  but  his  own  provin- 
cial patois.  Here  he  leamS  to  speak  and  write 
French,  and  improved  so  fast,  that  the  composition 
of  a  book  for  the  instraction  of  the  dauphin  was  com- 
mitted to  him.  This  work,  La  FeritaBie  Etude  des 
SouverainSf  pleased  the  king  so  mudi,  that  he  ap- 
pointed B.  assistant  instractor  of  hb  son.  B.  declined 
the  office,  and  also  refused  to  offer  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  admission  into  the  academy,  on  account  of 
his  ignorance  of  Latin.  In  his  youth,  he  undertook 
a  poetical  gasette,  with  which  the  king  and  court 
were  so  much  pleased,  that  an  annuity  012000  livres 
was  granted  him.  But  happening  to  satirise,  in  this 
work,  a  ludicrous  adventure,  which  had  befiillen  a 
Capuchin,  the  confessor  of  the  queen  caused  the  Jour- 
nal to  be  suppressed,  and  B.  himself  escaped  the 
Bastite  only  by  the  influence  of  the  prince  of  Cond6. 
Another  journal  of  his  was  suppressed  soon  after,  on 
account  ofa  satirical  couplet  on  king  William,  with 
whom  the  French  court  then  wished  to  negotiate. 
He  was  more  fortunate  in  his  writings  for  the  stage, 
and  many  of  his  pieces  met  with  permanent  success ; 
among  others,  Esope  d  la  Filler  and  Esofte  d  la  Cow, 
which  still  continue  on  the  stage.  His  two  tragedies 
Marie  Stuart  and  Germanicus  are  foigotten.  B.  had 
the  misfortune  to  quarrel  with  Moliere  and  Bolleau. 
He  wrote  a  severe  criticism  on  the  Ecole  des  Femmes, 
imder  the  title  of  Le  Portrait  du  Peintre,  Moliere 
chastised  him  in  his  Impromptu  de  FersaUles,  To 
revenge  himself  on  Boileau,  who  had  ridiculed  him 
!?  5!!  "*'*"»»  be  wrote  a  comedy  called  Satyrs  des 
Sasj/res;   but  Boileau  prevented  its  performance. 


Boursault  afterwards  took  a  DoUe  revenge.  Hehrwl 
that  Boileau  was  at  the  baths  of  Bouiteonc  tntiftiy 
destitute :  he  hastened  to  him,  and  compdlcd  bus 
to  accept  a  loan  of  200  louis  d*ors.  Touched  by  this 
generous  conduct,  Boileau  struck  his  name  (ha  hs 
satires.     B.  died  at  Montlu9nn,  in  1701. 

BoosTBOFHEDON ;  a  kind  of  writing  whidi  is  fumd 
on  Greek  coins  and  in  inscriptions  of  the  mDoint 
antiquity.  The  lines  do  not  run  in  a  uiiiofB  dirpc- 
tion  from  the  left  to  the  right,  or  finxB  the  right  to 
the  left ;  but  the  first  begins  at  the  left,  and  timt- 
nates  at  the  right ;  the  second  runs  in  an  opfwuts 
direction,  from  the  right  to  the  left ;  thethini,sf^ 
from  the  left,  and  so  on  alternately.  It  is  olUd 
boustrophedon  (that  is,  turning  back  like  oreu)  bftaoss 
the  lines  written  in  this  way  succeed  each  other  Ukr 
furrows  in  a  ploughed  field.  The  laws  of  Solon  wm 
cut  in  tables  in  tliis  manner. 

BouTKawEX,  Frederic  professor  of  moral  philosoplir 
at  Gottlngen,  a  man  of  much  merit  as  an  acadenical 
instmctor  and  a  writer  on  literature,  was  bora,  .^pcil 
15, 1766,  at  Oker,  a  village  not  far  from  Gosisr,  la 
North  Germany.  After  applying  himstlf  to  bsdj 
departments  of  learning,  jurispnuMnoe,  poetrr.  («., 
he  at  last  became  entirely  devoted  to  irfiilosopfay  and 
literary  history.  He  was  at  first  a  follower  of  Kut. 
but  finally  attached  himself  to  Jacobi.  His  Ueeaatr 
Apodiktik  was  the  immediate  fruit  of  his  intioote 
acquaintance  with  the  philosophical  views  of  Fr.  H. 
Jacobi.  This  work  was  published  in  two  voloiifi, 
1799.  It  was  afterwards  completed  by  the  Maaoi) 
of  Philosophical  Knowledge,  (two  volumrs,  18U; 
2A  edition,  1820),  and  by  the  Religion  of  Ritsoa 
(Gottingen,  1824).  In  this  work,  as  well  as  in  ba 
Asthetik,  two  vols.  1806  and  1824,  he  hadtooaatrnd 
with  many  powerfiil  antagonists.  B.  has  gained  a 
permanent  reputation  by  his  History  of  ^tokm 
Poetry  and  Eloquence,  published  IbOl— IKl,  i 
work  which,  though  unequal  in  aoroe  respNla,  ml 
in  parts,  especially  in  the  first  volume,  partiil  aad 
superficial,  is  an  excellent  collectioo  of  aotiof 
and  original  observations,  and  may  be  oianadtnd 
one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  in  Geniaa  in 
terature.  Among  his  minor  prodoctkms,  a  »1(C> 
tion  of  which  he  published  in  1818,  are  nanr  es- 
says, which  are  superior  to  the  best  of  his  btpf 
speculative  works ;  for  instance,  the  iDtrodoetiaD  tn 
the  History,  in  which  he  gives  an  acoooDt  of  \k 
literary  labours  until  that  period,  with  grtat  candoar, 
and  with  almost  excessive  severity  against  hinttX 
B.  died  in  1828.  His  history  of  Spiuish  XtstHm 
has  been  translated  into  Spanish,  Freocb,  aad  Efi^^i^k 

Bouts  Rimks  {French) ;  wonls  or  syUabks  %\aA 
rhyme,  arranged  in  a  pajticular  order,  and  givva  10 
a  poet  with  a  subject,  on  which  be  mot  wriie  virvi 
eniding  in  the  same  rhymes,  disposed  in  the  samf  9- 
der.  Menage  gives  the  following  acooont  of  the 
origin  of  this  ridiculous  conceit,  which  may  be  da»d 
wiUi  the  eggs  and  axes,  the  echoes,  acra«iO»  i*^ 
other  equally  ingenious  devices  of  Icainrd  trilrfv 
<'  Dulot  (a  poet  of  the  seventeenth  centnty)  vat  m 
day  comphiining,  in  a  huge  company,  that  thm  bBB* 
dred  sonnets  h^  been  stolen  from  him.  Oaeoftk 
company  expressing  his  astonlsbineiit  at  the  waibrf, 
<Oh,' said  he,  *they  are  blank  aoonets,orrii7VM(M 
rimes)  o(  all  the  sonnets  I  may  have  oooaskai  to  «nlr. 
This  ludicrous  statement  produced  such  ao  fft<d, 
that  it  became  a  fiishionable  amusement  to  anp«* 
blank  sonnets,  and,  in  1648,  a  4to  voloiM  of  htm 
rtm««  was  published.**  ^amain*3  Duiet  Fmii£m,mk 
DSfaOe  des  Bouts  tiimis.  Is  an  amusing  peffonaaaff: 

Bow  ;  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  andnA  an 
universal  weapons  of  ofieoce.  It  b  made  of  ^ 
wood,  horn,  or  otlier  elastic  substance,  which,  aflrr 
being  bent  by  means  of  a  stfing  fittteaed  to  its  t«9 
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rnds^  in  rKoniing  to  its  iiatund  state,  throws  out  an 
anvw  with  great  force.  The  figure  of  the  bow  is 
nenHy  the  wme  in  all  countries,  having  geneially 
two  inflexions,  between  which,  in  the  place  where 
the  arrow  is  fixpd,  b  a  right  line.  The  Grecian  bow 
was  nearij  in  the  form  of  the  letter  2 :  in  drawing  it, 
the  band  was  brought  back  to  tlie  right  breast,  and 
not  to  the  ear.  The  Scythian  bow  was  distinjguished 
for  its  remarkable  cunrature,  which  was  nearly  semi- 
drcolar;  that  of  the  modem  Tartars  is  similar  to  it. 
The  materials  of  bows  have  been  different  in  different 
ooontries.  The  Persians  and  Indians  made  them  of 
reeds.  The  Lycian  bows  were  made  of  the  cornel- 
tree  ;  those  ef  the  Ethiopians,  of  the  palm-tree. 
That  of  Pandarus  (11.  iv.  104)  was  made  from  the 
horn  of  a  mountain  goat,  sixteen  palms  in  length : 
the  string  was  an  ox  hide  thong.  The  horn  of  the 
antelope  is  still  used  tor  the  same  purpose  in  the 
East  The  long-bow  was  the  favourite  national 
weapon  in  England.  The  battles  of  Cressy  (1346), 
Poictiers  (1S;S^,  and  Aginoourt  (1415)  Ytere  won  by 
this  weapon.  It  was  made  of  yew,  ash,  Ike,  of  the 
height  of  the  aidier.  The  arrow  being  usually  half 
the  lencth  of  the  bow,  the  cloth-yard  was  only 
risployiS  by  a  man  six  feet  high.  The  arbalist,  or 
cross-bow,  was  a  popular  weapon  with  the  Italians, 
and  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  thirteenth 
oeiitury.  The  arrows  shot  from  it  were  called 
The  boli  was  used  with  both  kinds  of 


mtarreU. 
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Of  the  power  of  the  bow,  and  the  distance  to  which 
it  wUl  cairy,  some  remarkable  anecdotes  are  related. 
Xenophon  mentions  an  Arcadian  whose  head  was 
shot  through  by  a  Caidudiian  archer.  Stuart  {^th. 
Ami,  i.)  mentions  a  random  shot  of  a  Turk,  which  he 
Ibond  to  be  684  yards;  and  MrStruU  saw  the  Turk- 
iih  ambassador  shoot  480  yards  in  the  archery  ground 
Dear  Bedfofd  souare.  Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  a  Turk- 
ish bow  which  has  been  known  to  pierce  a  steel  tar- 
g|rt,  or  a  piece  of  brass,  two  inches  thick.  In  the  jour- 
oal  of  king  Edward  VL,  it  is  mentioned  that  a  hundred 
archen  of  the  king's  guard  shot  at  an  inch  board, 
and  that  some  of  the  arrows  passed  through  this  and 
into  another  board  behind  it,  although  the  wood  was 
rxtremely  solid  and  firm.  It  has  b^  the  custom  of 
snany  savage  nations  to  poison  their  arrows.  This 
pcactice  is  mentioned  by  Homer  and  the  ancient  his- 
torians ;  and  we  have  many  similar  accounts  of  mo- 
dem travellers  and  navigators  from  almost  every  part 
of  the  world.  Some  of  these  stories  are  of  doubtful 
antbority,  but  othen  are  well  authenticated.  Some 
jioisan,  obtained  bv  Coodamine  from  South  American 
savages,  nroduoed  instantaneous  death  in  animals 
inocBated  with  it.  The  poisoned  arrows  used  in 
Guiana  are  not  shot  from  a  bow,  but  blown  through 
a  tube.  Tbeyaremadeof  the  hard  substance  of  the 
cokaritotiee,  and  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  of  the 
sise  of  a  knitting-needle.  One  end  is  sharply  pointed, 
and  dipped  in  the  poison  of  wooraia :  the  other  is 
adjusted  to  the  cavity  of  the  reed,  from  which  it  is  to 
be  blown,  by  a  roll  of  cotton.  The  reed  is  several 
lieet  in  length,  A  single  breath  carries  the  arrow 
thirty  or  &ty  yards.  See  Bancroft's  Hiaiary  of 
Guiimm. 

Bow,  in  music,  is  the  name  of  that  well  known  im- 
plement by  the  means  of  which  the  tone  is  produced 
mm  viols,  violins,  and  other  instruments  of  that 
kind.  It  is  made  of  a  thin  staff  of  elastic  wood, 
taperina  slightly  till  it  reaches  the  lower  end,  to 
which  the  fiain  (jabout  eiahty  or  a  hundred  hone- 
hairt)  are  iastenea,and  wiui  which  the  bow  is  strung. 
At  the  upper  end  is  an  ornamented  piece  of  wood  or 
ivory,  called  the  rm/,  and  fiutenea  with  a  screw, 
which  serves  to  regulate  the  tension  of  the  hairs.  It 
b  evident  that  the  siae  and  construction  of  thi*  bow 


must  correspond  with  the  sixe  of  the  spectrs  of  viol- 
instruments  from  which  the  tone  is  to  be  produced. 

Buw  LsaTRUHKNTs  are  all  the  instruments  strung 
with  cat-gut  or  goat-gut,  from  which  the  tones  are 
produced  oy  means  ofthe  bow.  The  most  usual  are 
the  double  bass  {violono  or  eoHtrabatto) ;  the  small 
bass,  or  viohncello ;  the  tenor  {vioia  tU  braoek) ;  and . 
the  violin  proper  {viotmo  from  piolon).  In  reference 
to  their  construction,  the  several  parts  are  alike:  the 
difference  is  in  the  sise.    See  Fiolm  and  QuttrteiL 

BowDicB,  Thomas  Edward;  an  ingenious  and 
enterprising  man ;  one  of  the  victims  of  the  attempts 
to  explore  the  interior  of  the  African  continent.  He 
was  bom  at  Bristol,  in  June,  1793,  and  was  sent  to 
Oxford,  but  was  never  regularly  matriculated.  At 
an  early  age  he  married,  and  engaged  in  trade  at 
Bristol.  Finding  the  details  of  business  irksome,  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  writer  in  the  service  of 
the  African  company.  In  1816,  he  arrived  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  It  being  thought  desirable  to  send  an 
embassy  to  the  Negro  king  m  Ashantee,  B.  was  cho- 
sen to  conduct  it ;  and  he  executed  with  success  the 
duties  of  his  situation.  After  remaining  two  years  in 
Africa,  he  returned  home,  and  soon  alter  published 
his  Mission  to  Ashantee,  with  a  Statistical  Account 
of  that  Kingdom,  and  Geographical  Notices  of  other 
Parts  of  the  interior  of  Africa  (1819,  4to).  Having 
offended  the  company  in  whose  service  he  had  been 
engaged,  and  having,  therefore,  no  ptospect  of  frr- 
ther  employment,  yet  wishing  ardently  to  return  to 
Africa  for  the  puipose  of  visiting  its  hitherto  unex- 
plored regions,  B.  resolved  to  ma£e  the  attempt  with 
such  assistance  as  he  could  obtain  from  private  indi- 
viduals. He,  however,  previously  went  to  Paris,  to 
improve  his  acquaintance  with  physical  and  mathe- 
matical science.  His  reception  from  the  French 
literati  was  extremely  flattering.  A  public  eu- 
logiuro  was  pronounced  on  him  at  a  meeting  of 
the  institute,  and  an  advantageous  appointment 
was  oiiered  him  by  the  French  government.  To 
obtain  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite 
project,  B.  also  published  a  translation  of  Mol- 
lierls  Travels  to  the  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and 
Gambia,  and  other  works ;  by  the  sale  of  which  he 
was  enabled,  with  a  little  assistance  from  other  per- 
sons, to  make  prepamtions  for  his  second  Africsn 
enedition.  He  sailed  from  Havre  in  August,  1822, 
and  arrived  in  safety  in  the  river  Gambia.  A  disease, 
occasioned  by  fotigue  and  anxiety  of  mind,  here  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  January  10, 1824.  B.  Is  said  to 
have  been  a  profound  dsssic  and  linguist,  an  excel- 
lent mathematician,  well  versed  in  most  of  the  physi* 
oal  sciences,  hi  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  in 
polite  literature.  He  was  a  member  of  seveiml  lite- 
rary societies  in  England  and  abroad. 

Bownow,  James,  a  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was 
born,  hi  the  year  1727,  at  Boston,  New  England. 
In  1753,  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  ge- 
neial  court,  and,  in  1756,  became  a  member  of  the 
counciL  In  this  situation  he  continued  until  1769, 
when  he  was  negatived  by  governor  Bernard,  on 
account  of  his  deoded  whig  pnndples,  but  afterwaids 
accepted  by  Hutchinson,  because  he  thought  his 
biiuence  more  prejudicial  *<  hi  the  bouse  of  represcn- 
tativcs  than  at  tne  council  board.*'  In  consequence 
of  his  being  a  member  of  the  committee  who  prepared 
the  answer  to  the  aovernor's  speeches,  which  asserted 
the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies,  he  was 
negatived  by  governor  Gage,  in  the  year  1774.  In 
the  same  year,  he  was  eleOed  a  delegate  to  the  first 
congress,  which  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  bat 
was  prevented  from  attending  by  the  state  of  his 
hcaltL  In  1775,  he  was  moderator  of  the  meethig 
in  which  the  inhidii|^ts  consented  to  deJiver  up  their 
arms  to  general  Gajp^e,  on  condition  of  receiving  per- 
4l^J 
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misBion  to  depart  from  the  city  unmolested,  which 
agreement,  however,  was  violated  by  the  British 
commanders.  Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  Massachusetts  council,  and,  in  1778,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
constitution  of  that  state.  In  1785,  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  crush,  without  a  single  execution,  an  insurrection- 
ary movement  against  the  government.  Governor 
B.  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Massachusetts 
assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  exerted  himself  in 
Rs  favour.  He  was  ever  an  ardent  lover  of  learning 
and  science,  and  a  benefactor  to  others  of  the  same 
character.  The  university  of  Edinburgh  honoured 
him  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  the  royal 
societies  of  Dublin  and  London,  with  several  other 
foreign  societies,  admitted  him  among  their  members. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences,  which  was  established,  in  1780,  at  Boston, 
in  a  great  measure  through  his  influence  and  exer- 
tions, and  to  which  he  contributed  several  papers, 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Transactions.  His 
letters  to  doctor  Franklin  have  likewise  been  pub- 
lished. He  died  at  Boston,  1790. 
'   BowEa.    See  Anchor. 

Bowaa,  Archibald,  a  Scottish  writer,  possessed  of 
some  talents  and  industry,  but  more  remarkable  on 
account  of  his  singular  tergiversation  with  regard  to 
feligion.  He  was  bom  near  Dundee,  in  1686,  of 
Catholic  parents,  and  after  being  educated  at  the 
Soots  college  at  Donay,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
settled  at  Maoerata,  where,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  was  a  counsellor  of  the  inquisition.  In 
1726,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  this  place  for  Perugia, 
whence  he  fled  secretly  to  England,  and  professed 
himself  a  convert  to  the  Protestant  faitli.  He  obtained 
respectable  patronage,  was  engafired  as  a  tutor  in  a 
nobleman's  mmily,  and  employeci  by  the  booksellers 
in  conducting  tlie  *<  Historia  Literaria,''  a  monthly 
review  of  books,  and  in  writing  a  part  of  the  <*  Uni- 
versal History/'  in  60  vols.  8vo.  The  money  which 
he  gained  by  these  occupations  he  is  believed  to  have 
given  or  lent  to  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  thus 
to  have  purcliased  his  re-admission  among  them  about 
the  year  1744.  Subsequently  repenting  of  the  en- 
gagement he  had  made  with  his  old  associates,  he 
claimed  and  recovered  the  property  he  had  advanced. 
In  1748,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  a  <<  History 
of  the  Popes,"  by  subscription ;  and  the  same  year 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  queen's  library,  through 
the  interest  of  the  honourable  George  (afterwards  Ion)) 
Lyttleton.  In  his  history,  which  was  continued  to 
seven  volumes,  he  displayed  such  an  indiscreet  seal 
against  popery,  as  exposed  him  to  the  animadversions 
of  Alban  Butler,  a  learned  Catholic ;  and  the  literary 
merits  of  his  work  were  at  the  same  time  severely 
canvassed  by  Docvlas,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury. 
But  still  more  unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  his 
money  transactions  with  the  Jesuits  were  brought  to 
light,  and,  in  spite  of  his  spirited  defences  of  his  con- 
duct, he  was  generally  believed  to  be  a  man  destitute 
of  moral  or  religious  principle ;  so  that  he  had  hardly 
a  friend  or  patron  left  except  lord  Lyttleton,  whose 
disapprobation  alone  prevented  Garridc  from  making 
the  apostasy  and  double  dealing  of  Bower  the  subject 
of  a  satirical  drama.  He  di^  in  1766,  leaving  a 
widow  (the  niece  of  bishop  Nicholson),  who  shortly 
after  published  an  attestation  of  his  havuig  died  a 
Protestant 

BawLE,  John,  an  English  divine  of  considerable 
literary  attainments,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1750.  Entering 
into  otders,  he  was  presented  to  the  vicange  of 


Idmiston,  in  Wiltshire,  where  be  oontiBiied  (ill  ba 
death,  m  1788.  He  assisted  in  detecting  the  odb- 
spiracy  of  Lauder  against  the  rrpotatkn  of  Miitm, 
and  was  a  contributor  to  Granger's  Biompiwsl  IVe- 
tory  of  England,  Stevens's  edition  oi  Shsksporp^ 
and  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  and  the  ts- 
thor  of  some  papers  in  the  Ardueologia ;  bat  he  is 
chiefly  distinguished  as  the  publisher  of  a  splcwU 
edition  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  original  SpsniA,  6  frk 
4to,  1781,  which  involved  him  in  a  omUwimy  vHh 
Joseph  Baretti,  carried  on  without  much  ooonor  oi 
either  side,  and  now  deservedly  forgotten. 

BowTBR,  William,  an  Endish  printer  and  dsaoal 
scholar  of  eminence  in  the  last  oentmy.    He  w  t 


native  of  London,  where  his  father,  also  a  prister, 
carried  on  business.  The  son  aoquiivd  the  ranints 
of  learning  under  Ambrose  Bonwicke^  a  DODfni| 
clergyman,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  a  sinrof  St 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  but  left  the  nimstf 
without  a  degree,  in  1722,  and  became  ao  ssRxatd 
in  trade  with  his  father.  In  1729,  he  ofataiaed  tk 
oflSce  of  printer  of  the  votes  of  the  house  of  oobuuss, 
which  he  held  nearly  fifty  years.  He  was  sake- 
quentlj  appointed  printer  to  the  sodety  of  astiqian- 
ans,  of  which  learned  body  he  was  admitted  a  ofo- 
ber ;  and  on  the  death  of  Samuel  Richardsoo  ia  17(1, 
the  interest  of  loid  Macclesfield  procored  hin  tk 
appointment  of  printer  to  the  royal  society.  In  1T6S, 
he  was  nominated  printer  of  the  Journals  of  tbr  \a» 
of  lords,  and  the  rolls  of  parliament.  He  difd  o 
1777,  aged  seventy-eight,  and  was  iotefred  io  the 
chui^  of  Low  Layion,  in  Essex.  By  hi»  will  b# 
bequeathed  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  in  tnit  to 
the  stationer's  company,  for  the  rellei  of  decBTfd 
printers  or  compositors.  His  principal  lileiVT  pro- 
duction was  an  edition  of  the  New  TestamfK  ■ 
Greek,  with  critical  notes  and  emendations.  Heabo 
published  several  philological  tracts,  and  added  sctfi 
and  observations  to  some  of  the  leanied  works  whid 
issued  from  his  press.  About  ten  years  prrvioia  ib 
his  decease,  he  entered  into  paitnenhip  with  3(r 
John  Nichols,  who  shortly  after  that  event  puUsM 
a  small  volume  of  biogrephical  anecdotes  of  Bovrv 
and  his  learned  oontemporarie-s,  whidi  fivned  (te 
basis  of  his  <«  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  18th  Co- 
tury,"  9  vols.  8vo,  a  work  containing  a  vast  mm  of 
indigested  materials  for  a  history  of  English  litenunv 
during  the  period  to  which  it  relates. 

Boxing.    See  GymnasHcSo 

Box-TRca.  The  box-tree  {hunU'Semjnrwrm^ti  i 
shrubby  evergreen  tree,  tweh-e  or  fifteen  feri  hft 
which  has  small,  oval,  and  opposite  leaves,  and  p^ 
wild  in  several  parts  of  Britain.  It  has  hers  r^ 
marked,  that  this  tree  was  formerly  so  coobkk  n 
some  parts  of  England,  as  to  have  given  name  (o '^ 
veral  places,  particularly  to  Box-hill  In  Sorry,  w 
Boxley  in  Kent ;  and,  in  1815,  there  were  cot  ^n, 
at  Box-hill,  as  many  trees  of  this  sort  as  prahod 
upwards  of  j&  10,000.  This  tree  was  mach  adnmd 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  has  been  moch  ^'^'j^i 
in  later  times,  on  account  of  its  being  easily  dtpfn 
into  the  form  of  animals  and  other  fSntastie  ^aff 
The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  dose-giainfd.  iffT 
hard  and  heavy,  and  admits  of  a  beaotifm  poUib.  C"* 
these  accounts,  it  is  much  used  by  turoeiSf  b?  f** 
gravers  on  wood,  carvers,  and  matliematieal  in**' 
ment  makers.  Flutes  and  other  wind-  instnoMnts  »n 
formed  of  it;  and  furniture,  made  of  box-wood. «»»« 
be  valuable  were  it  not  too  heavy,  as  a  ^wdd  «< 
only  be  very  beautiful,  but  its  bitter  quality  «vl* 
secure  it  from  the  attacks  of  insectsi  In  Fiaiwr,  n  » 
much  in  demand  for  combs,  knife-handles,  sad  h^ 
ton-moulds;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  theqasatfr 
annually  sent  from  Spaui  to  Pftris  is  alone  etfiiBS(>* 
at  more  than  10,000  livres.    AnoUdiiliUedfitMC^ 
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»)Aviiigs  of  box-woQd  hai  been  fbund  to  relieve  the 
tcMich  tuAiTf  and  to  be  meful  io  other  compUunts ;  and 
Che  powdered  leaTes  destroy  worms. 

BtiTcs,  William,  an  eminent  musical  composer  in 
tile  last  century.  He  was  a  naUve  of  Lonaoni  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Dr  Maurice  Greene,  organist  of  St 
Paul's,  who  at  his  death  beaueathed  him  a  valuable 
caoUectkn  of  church  music,  which  served  as  the  basis  of 
as  splendid  puhUcation  of  that  dass  by  Boyce,  in  S 
voU.  folio.  Notwithstanding  he'  was  afflicted  with 
deafness,  which  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ren- 
tier him  almost  insensible  of  sound,  he  acquired  an 
tmoommoD  degree  of  skill  in  his  profession.  In  1736 
be  was  diosen  organist  to  the  church  of  St  Michael, 
Comhill ;  and  was  also  appohited  organist  and  oom> 
poser  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  On  his  setting  to  music 
am  ode  performed  at  the  installation  of  his  patron  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  as  chancellor  of  Cambridge  uni- 
versity in  1749,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  music;  and  in  1757  succeeded  Dr  Greene 
■a  master  of  the  king's  band.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  admirrd  pieces  for  the  theatre,  and  for  other 
places  of  public  entertainment ;  but  his  iame  chiefly 
drpends  on  his  sacred  compositions.  Dr  Buraey  ob- 
serves, that  **  there  is  an  original  and  sterling  merit 
in  his  productions,  founded  as  much  upon  the  study 
of  our  own  old  masters  as  on  the  best  models  of  other 
countries,  that  dves  to  all  his  works  a  peculiar  stamp 
and  character  <m  his  own  for  strength,  clearness,  and 
facility,  without  any  mixture  of  styles  or  extraneous 
oraamenta."  Dr  Boyce  died  of  the  gout  in  1779,  at 
the.  ace  of  sixty-eiglit,  and  was  intemd  in  St  PmiI's 

BoTD,  Mark  Alexander,  a  literary  character  of 
some  emhienoR,  was  tlie  son  of  Robert  Boyd  of  Pink- 
hill,  and  was  bom  at  Galloway  in  lfi62.  He  was  educate 
cd  at  Glasgow  under  the  superintendence  of  his  uncle, 
tlie  archbishop  of  that  see,  and  was  equally  oonspica- 
ous  for  the  quickness  of  his  parts  and  the  turbulence 
of  his  disposition.  Quitting  study,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  reduced  himself  to  distress  by  gaming,  and 
then  resuming  his  studies  with  scholastic  ardour,  re- 
paired to  Bwrges,  to  attend  the  celebrated  civilian 
Cujadns.  To  this  |>rofesBor  he  recommenlded  himself 
by  a  compliance  with  his  taste  in  LaUn  poetry,  which 
gave  a  preference  to  Ennius  and  the  elder  Latin 
poets.  After  leading  a  wandering  life  on  the  conti- 
nent for  fourteen  years,  lie  retum«l  to  Scotland,  and 
died  at  his  &ther*s  seat  at  Piukhill  in  1601.  He  has 
received  modi  the  same  eulogium  in  regard  to  graces 
of  penon,  nowen  of  mind,  uid  various  aocomplish- 
BDents,  as  the  aJmimUe  Criehton.  He  left  various 
MSS.  on  subjects  political,  critical,  and  patriotic,  but 
b  popdariy  known  only  by  his  •<  Epistole  Heroidis,'* 
aad  hts «'  Hymni,"  published  in  the  «  DelieisB  Poeta- 
nuB  Seotomm."  They  exhibit  some  tolerable  imita* 
Uons  of  Ovid,  but  otherwise  display  more  learning 
than  poetry. 

Bum,  Hogfa  Macauly,  a  writer  who  claims  notice 
here  as  one  of  the  reputed  authon  of  **  Junius'  Let- 
ters." He  was  bom  in  1746,  behig  the  second  son  of 
a  fvspedahle  Irish  gentlenuui,  who  had  him  educated 
at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  He  came  to  London  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Mr  Richard  Burke,  and  soon 
beoame  known  Both  to  the  foshkmable  and  literary 
worid.  He  married  a  lady  of  good  fortune,  but  was 
rcdoofd  by  extravagance  to  the  necessity  of  aooepi- 
ing  the  place  of  secretary  to  lord  Macartney,  whom 
be  aoomnpanied  to  Madias,  where  he  died  in  1791. 
Some  political  tracU  which  he  published  in  the  newa- 
papeia,  written  after  the  Letten  of  Junius,  and  in 
Imitation  of  them,  formed  the  sole  ground  for  attribut- 
ing those  celebrated  epistles  to  hli  very  inadequate 
pen.  These  beimr  collected  and  published  in  two 
vols.  8vo,  soon  &pelled  the  Ulusioii,  whkh  only 


proves  the  industry  which  certain  enthusiastic  theo- 
rists  will  occasionally  use  to  deceive  both  themselvea 
and  other  people. 

Boyd,  Robert,  of  Trochrig,  an  embient  divine  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  in  1578. 
He  studied  philosophy  and  divinity  at  the  university 
of  Edinbufgh,  and  afterwards  went  to  France,  where 
he  taught  various  departments  of  literature  in  the 
schools  of  Tours  and  Monteuban.  In  1604,  be  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Verteuil,  and  in  1606 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  professors  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Saumur.  Boyd  also  discharged  the  duties 
of  a  pastor  in  the  church  at  the  same  town,  and,  soon 
after,  became  professor  of  divinity.  At  length,  king 
James  having  heard  of  his  worth  and  talents,  oftered 
him  the  principalship  of  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
The  duties  of  principal  in  that  college  were  not  con- 
fined even  to  those  connected  with  that  institution. 
He  was  required  to  teach  theology  on  one  day,  and 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  the  next,  aUemately;  but  this 
was  not  all.  The  temporalities  of  the  rectory  and 
vicarage  of  Govan  had  been  annexed  to  it,  under  the 
condition  that  the  principal  should  preadi  on  Sunday 
in  the  church  of  that  parish.  Unqer  these  circum- 
stances, it  could  not  be  expected  that  Mr  Boyd  could 
have  much  leisure  to  premeditate  his  lectures.  Wod- 
row  informs  us,  that  he  did  not  read  them,  **  but 
uttered  all  in  a  continued  discourse,  without  any  hesi- 
tation, and  with  as  much  ease  and  freedom  of  stpeech, 
as  the  most  eloquent  divine  is  wont  to  deliver  his 
sermons  in  his  mother  tongue."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  prelections  were  then  delivered  in 
Latin,  and  principal  Baillie,  who  studied  under  Mr 
Boyd,  mentions  toat,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  years,  the 
tears,  the  solemn  vows,  and  the  ardour  of  the  desires 
produced  by  the  principal's  Latin  prayers,  was  still 
fresh  in  his  memory. 

F^om  the  assimilation  which  was  then  rapidly  tak- 

SppUice  to  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government, 
r  Boyd  felt  his  situation  peculiariy  unpleasant  He 
could  not  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  the  Perth  as- 
sembly, and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  would  be 
allowed  to  retain  his  oflfce  under  any  oUier  condition 
than  that  of  compliance.  He,  therefore,  preferred 
voluntarily  resigning  his  oflloe,  and  retiring  to  his 
country  residence.  Soon  after  thirperiod,  he  waa 
appointed  principal  of  the  university  of  Edinbuigb, 
and  one  of  the  ministen  of  that  dty.  His  bat  ap- 
pointment was  to  Paisley.  He  died  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1627,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
Of  his  works,  few  of  which  are  printed,  the  largcat 
and  best  known  is  his  '<  Pnelectiones  in  l^ia- 
tolam  ad  Ephesios,"  printed  in'  1662,  folia  An 
elaborate  life  of  him  is  to  be  found  among  the  Wod- 
rowMS. 

BoTD,  Zachary,  a  Scottish  divine  of  the  sevrateentk 
century,  was  born  before  the  year  1500,  and  was  de- 
scended from  the  fomily  of  the  Boyds  of  Piokeil  is 
Carrick  (Ayrshire).  He  was  cousin  to  Robert  Boyd 
of  Trochrig.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  hia  eds- 
cation  1^  the  school  of  Kilmamock«  and  passed 
through  an  academicil  course  In  the  college  or  Gh»- 
gow.  About  the  year  1607,  he  had  Inished  his 
stmKes  in  hia  native  country.  He  then  went  abroad, 
and  studied  at  the  eoUege  of  Saumur  In  Franoe,onder 
his  relation,  Robert  Boyd.  He  was  appointed  a 
regent  in  this  university,  in  1611,  and  is  said  to  have 
bMn  ollered  the  principalship,  which  he  declined. 
Acoonling  to  his  own  statement,  be  spent  sixteen 
yean  hi  France,  during  four  of  whldi  he  was  a 
preadier  of  the  gospel.  In  consequence  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  protestants,  he  was  obliged,  in  1621, 
to  return  to  his  native  country.  On  nis  reaching 
Scotland,  he  lived  soocesslvely  under  the  proteotka 
af  Sir  Willam  Scott  of  EUe,  aad  of  the  nwquis  of 
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Hamiltoo,  and  bis  lady  at  Kinneil ;  it  being  then  the  | 
fiishion  for  pious  penons  of  quality  in  Scotland  to  | 
retain  one  clergyman  at  least,  as  a  member  of  their 
household.  In  162S,  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  large  district  in  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow,  styled 
the  Barony  parish,  for  which  the  crypts  beneath  the 
cathedral  church  then  served  as  a  place  of  worship. 
In  this  charge  he  continued  all  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  the  years  1634-35  and  .45,  he  filled  the  office 
of  rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow;  an  office 
which  appears  from  its  constituency  to  have  then 
been  very  honourable.  In  1629,  he  published  hb 
principal  prose  work,  **  The  Last  Battel!  of  the  Soule 
in  Death :  whereby  are  shown  the  diverse  skirmishes 
that  are  between  the  soule  of  man  on  his  death,  bed, 
and  the  enemies  of  our  salvation,  carefully  digested 
for  the  comfort  of  the  Sicke."  This  was  reprinted  at 
Glasgow  in  1831,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  by  Mr 
Neil.  Besides  this,  he  published  various  other  works, 
chiefly  devotional,  and  left  a  large  quantity  of  MS. 
writings,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Glasgow  college 
library.  Among  the  latter,  is  one  entitled,  "  Zion's 
Flowers,"  idUcfa  consists  of  poems  on  select  subjects 
of  Scripture  history.  This  work  is  popularly  called 
'*  2SBdiary  Boyd's  Bible,"  and  many  absurd  stories 
are  told  of  its  contents.  But  although  it  abounds  in 
homely  and  ludicrous  passages,  it  is  not  without  a 
fine  strain  of  devotional  feeling,  and  it  owes  much  of 
its  character  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written.  Mr  Boyd  died  in  1653  or  1654,  leaving  a 
large  legacy  to  tlie  Glasgow  college,  in  honour 
of  which  a  bust  of  his  figure  dignifies  £e  court  gate- 
way. 

BoYDELL,  John,  an  English  engraver,  but  more 
distinguished  as  an  encourager  of  the  fine  arts,  than 
on  account  of  his  own  productions.  He  was  bom  in 
Staffordshire  in  17 19,  and  was  intended  for  his  Other's 
occupation,  which  was  that  of  a  land  surveyor.  Ac- 
cident having  thrown  in  his  way  <<  Baddeley^  Views 
of  different  Ck>untry  Seats,"  he  conceived  so  strong 
an  inclination  for  engraving,  that  he  determined  to 
adopt  it  as  a  profession ;  and,  accordingly,  when 
above  twenty,  he  bound  himself  apprentice  for  seven 
years  to  Toms,  a  London  engraver.  In  1745,  he 
published  six  small  Umdscapes,  and  afterwards  exe- 
cuted  as  many  more  views  of  places  in  and  near 
London  as  formed  a  volume,  which  he  published  by 
subscription.  With  the  profits  of  this  work  he  com- 
menced trade  as  a  printseller,  and  by  his  liberality  to 
artists  in  general,  established  a  high  reputation  as  a 
patron  of  ingenious  men.  Woollet  was  employed  by 
nim  to  engrave  the  celebrated  pictures  of  ^  Niobe  " 
and  *^  Phaeton,"  and  he  furnished  other  eminent  artists 
with  occupation,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  on 
an  extensive  foreign  trade  in  English  prints,  which 
tended  greatly  to  his  own  emolument  and  to  the  credit 
and  advantage  of  his  native  country.  Having  at 
length  established  what  may  be  termed  an  English 
school  of  engraving,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to 
the  unpiovement  (X  the  art  of  painting.  With  that 
view,  he  engaged  the  first  artists  in  the  kingdom  to 
furnish  the  oollection  of  pictures  forming  the  well- 
known  <'  Shakspeare  Gallery."  The  wars  arising  out 
of  the  French  revolution  having  obstructed  hi9'<*6n- 
tinental  trade,  he  was  induced,  in  1804,  to  solicit  an 
act  of  parliament  to  permit  him  to  dispose  of  his  gal- 
lery and  paintings  by  lottery.  This  he  obtained,  and 
lived  long  enough  to  see  every  ticket  disposed  of, 
but  died  before  the  lottery  was  drawn,  on  the  12th 
of  December,  1804.  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
occasioned  bv  standing  in  a  damp  room.  Mr  Boy. 
dell  was  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  and,  in 
1790,  held  the  ofltee  of  lord  mayor.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  busmess  by  his  nephew  Josiah  Boydell, 
who  also  practised  the  art  of  engraving.     He  too 


was  a  member  of  the  court  of  akicnnai,  fast  nrifwd 
His  gown  some  time  before  his  decnsef  which  tup- 
pened  in  1818. 

BoYLx,  Rkfaard,  earl  of  Cork,  a  slatesnaa  of  nole 
in  the  seventeeoth  century.  He  was  desooM  fioi 
a  Herefordshire  ftmily,  but  was  a  native  of  Ctaler. 
bury.  After  studying  U  Cambridge,  he  renored  Is 
the  Middle  Temple,  which  be  Id^  to  becone  difk 
to  Sir  Richard  Manwuod,  drief  faaron  of  the  rx* 
chequer.    In  1588,  he  west  to  DaUin  wUh  ttvif 


recommendations  to  persons  in  piiww»  whose  pstno- 
age  he  obtained.  In  1595,  he  otflM  a  kdy  of 
fortune,  whose  death,  a  few  years  after,  M  Ma  Iks 
possessor  of  property  to  the  amomit  of  fJHO  a-jar. 
The  state  of  Ireland  at  that  time  bavng  rvatevd 
land  very  cheap,  he  took  advantage  of  the  dies- 
stance  to  make  some  considerable  pnrcbnes,  aiMf 
which  was  the  estate  of  Sir  Walter  Raleich,  coaaa- 
hig  of  12,000  acres  in  the  comitifs  of  Cork  and 


accompanied  in  various  expeditions  against  the  Irisk 
insurgents,  in  oppositkm  to  the  Enciish  govcfuivat 
On  these,  and  other  occasions,  he  distinmhtd  hia- 
self  by  his  talents  and  activity,  and  rapidly  avigant- 
ed  his  political  power  and  influence.  King  Jane  L 
appointed  him  privy-counsellor  for  Monster,  aatf 
afterwards  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland;  in  I6t6,  he 
was  made  a  peer  of  that  realm  by  the  title  of  Ina 
Boyle  of  Youghall,  and  in  1620  he  was  cralat 
viscount  Dungarvan  and  earl  of  Cork.  He  was  m 
in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  living  m  hb  cattle  4 
Lismore  in  a  style  or  grandeur  more  resemhlin^  Ibi 
of  a  sovereign  prince  than  of  a  private  individoiL  la 
1629,  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  justk»  of  h«- 
land,  and  in  16S1,  lord  treasurer  of  that  Ijof^ 
Like  most  of  the  English  rulers  of  the  siHfr  idsad. 
he  seems  to  have  employed  his  power  lalhcr  fa  iW 
subjugation  than  the  advantage  of  the  native  IiiA 
He  buUt  and  fortified  towns  and  CBStles,aod  utn- 
duced  among  the  people  arts  and  manufiKtoivs ;  te 
he  put  in  force  the  severe  laws  of  oueen  ElioWi 
against  the  Catholics,  and  transported  mulUtado  tf 
the  ancient  inhabitants  fWmi  the  frftile  \nmm4 
Leinster  to  the  bogs  and  deserts  of  Keny,  sopplpor 
their  place  with  English  colonists.  Such  moM 
might  be  consistent  enough  with  tiie  views  and  pf«> 
cipies  of  k  military  despot  like  CromweU»  win,  m 
surveying  the  improvements  of  the  estates  of  tfcs 
nobleman,  is  said  to  have  declared—**  ThM  if  tbm 
had  been  an  earl  of  Cork  in  every  province,  t  «wU 
have  lieen  impossible  for  the  Irish  to  have  nhvii  a 
rebellion."  But  few  penons  would  now  be  ktm  •» 
bow  to  the  f>Me  dixU  of  the  conqueror  of  Uehiiiw 
to  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  cruel  and  mtm 
poiicy  of  lord  Cork  and  other  mistakeo,  bat  p»f*s|t 
well-meaning  statesmen,  really  cootriboted  to  tfsst 
those  popular  commotions  which  desolated  IrrW  ■ 
the  latter  years  of  his  life.  In  1641,  the  rail  «m( 
to  England  as  a  witness  against  loid  Stniibrd,  Afs 
under  impeachment ;  having  quanvUed  with  (hit 
nobleman  during  his  vJoe-royalty.  Soon  afier  b* 
return  home,  the  insurrection  of  the  Irish  hmke  «i; 
on  which  event  he  displayed  his  accustomed  aetiv<r. 
enlisting  his  tenantry  under  the  command  of  Iwj^ 
and  takUig  other  measures  for  the  defence  qf^thg 
country.  But  he  lived  only  to  see  the  camwtwxn^ 
of  tlie  calamities  of  his  adopted  amairy,  dyiac  « 
September,  1643,  aged  seventy-six.  Lord  Hrt  » 
principally  memorable  as  the  founder  of  a  asij. 
several  individuals  of  which  have  N?Wy  dwCijl^ 
ed  themselves  as  cultivators  of  Hterature,  sdeoop,  i" 
the  arts ;  yet  it  should  not  be  foiigotten  thai  J» 
attained  a  high  degree  of  cootempotafy  'bw*  "^ 
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vu  dnignitod  in  Uie  age  in  which  he  lived— «  The 
gmit  fftfi  of  Cork." 

JloTui,  Roller,  earl  of  Orrery,  fifth  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  bom  in  16S1,  and,  when  only  seven 
yem  old  was  created  baron  Brqghill,  by  which 
title  he  is  usually  known.  He  was  educated  at  Tri- 
nity coUegv,  Dublin ;  after  which  he  tiavelled  on  the 
ooDtinent,  aiid  returned  home  at  the  commencement 
cf  the  Irbh  rebellion.  He  commanded  a  troop  of 
cavalry  raised  by  his  fiither,  was  employed  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  castle  of  Lismore,  and  displayed  his 
ooorage  and  ability  on  many  occasions  in  the  service 
nf  Charles  I. ;  on  the  cessation  of  whose  authority  he 
acted  under  the  parliamentary  commissioners  in  Ire- 
lajid.  When  the  king  was  put  to  death,  he  retired 
for  a  while  from  public  life ;  but  being  courted  by 
Cromwell,  he  accepted  a  commission  from  him,  and 
assisted  him  materially  in  reducing  the  Irish  to  sub. 
jection.  He  served  his  new  master  with  seal  and  fklel- 
ky,  and  few  persons  were  more  trusted  or  distinguish- 
ed by  him.  Oliver  becomhig  protector,  made  lord 
Bfftighill  one  of  his  privy-oouncil  and  a  member  of 
liis  boose  of  lords.  In  1656,  he  sent  him  to  Scotland, 
with  a  commission  to  govern  there  with  absolute  autho- 
rity for  one  year ;  and  his  conduct  was  sudi  as 
proved  satisftctory  both  to  the  Scots  and  the  protec- 
tnr.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  he  at  first  supported 
Um  interests  of  his  son,  but  perceiving  the  instaliility 
cf  his  government,  he  retired  to  his  estates  in  Ireland, 
to  watefa  the  progress  of  events.  Becoming  aware 
cf  the  aDpraaching  restoration  of  regal  power,  he 
exerted  himself  with  such  dexterity  and  success  in 
pnimoting  it  as  to  oUain  much  credit  for  his  conduoL 
Charles  U.  rewarded  him  with  the  title  of  earl  of 
Orrery,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  jus- 
iioes  for  Ireland.  In  1667,  he  became  involved  in 
an  unhappy  dispute  with  the  lord-lieutenant,  the 
dnke  of  Ormood,  which  led  to  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
MO  against  him  in  parliament,  but  it  was  not  prose- 
catedTand  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  royal  favour  and 
confidence.  The  concluding  years  of  his  life  were 
fHTtly  devoted  to  literature,  though  with  little  advan- 
tage to  the  world  or  his  own  reputation.  He  wrote 
poems,  plays,  a  romance,  and  tracts  on  controversial 
divinity,  which  have  all  long  since  passed  into 
oblivion ;  but  there  is  a  collection  of  his  <<  State 
Lettecs,"  published  in  1742,  which  affords  much 
inteieating  hiformation.  He  died,  October  16, 
1679. 

BoYLK,  Robert ;  a  celebrated  natural  philosopher ; 
vaa  bom  at  Lismore,  in  Ireland,  1627,  and  was  the  se- 
venth son  of  Richaid  the  great  earl  of  Cork.  In  1638, 
he  went  to  Geneva,  under  the  care  of  a  learned  French 
weniieman,  where  he  continued  to  punue  his  studies 
far  seven!  years.  In  1641,  he  made  a  Journey  to 
Italy.  In  1642,  he  was  left  at  Marseilles  destitute 
cf  money,  on  account  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish 
rrbeJlion.  This  circumstance  did  not  allow  him  to 
fvUirn  to  England  untill  1644.  During  this  oeriod, 
Im  father  had  died,  leaving  him  ooosiderabfe  pro- 
pcfty.  He  now  went  to  his  estate  at  Stalbridge,  where 
kr  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  physics  ara  chemis- 
try. He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  a  learned 
aociety,  founded  in  1645,  which  at  first  went  under 
the  name  of  the  pAilotophkai  college.  On  account  of 
the  political  disturbances,  this  society  retired  to 
Oxfocd,  but  was  revived  after  the  restoiatioo,  under 
Che  name  of  the  royal  eonely.  B.  occupied  himself 
ni  Oxibid  in  making  improvements  in  the  aii^pump. 
Uke  BaoQo,  he  esteemed  observation  the  only  road 
Co  troth.  He  attributed  to  matter  merely  mechanical 
propeities.  Every  year  of  his  life  was  marked  by 
new  experiments.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
int  certain  knowledge  of  the  absorption  of  air  in 
<alrination  and  oombuMion,  and  of  the  increase  of 


weight  wtndi  metab  gahi  by  oxidatioiu  He  fint 
studied  the  chemical  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  was  thus  the  predecessor  of  Mayow,  Hales,  Ca- 
vendish, and  Priestley.  In  all  his  philosophical  in- 
quiries, he  disphiyed  an  accurate  and  methodical 
mind,  relying  wholly  upon  experiments.  At  the 
same  time,  his  imagination  was  warm  and  lively,  and 
inclined  to  romanUc  notions,  which  were  first  pro- 
duced, in  his  childhood,  by  the  perusal  of  Amadis  of 
Gaul,  and  always  exercised  a  visible  influence  on  his 
character.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to  melancholy, 
and  this  temper  of  mind  was  increased  by  drcum- 
stanoeSi  The  sight  of  the  great  Carthusian  monas-  ' 
tery  at  Grenoble,  the  wildness  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  severe  ascetic  life  of  the  monks,  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  him.  The  devil,  as  he  said,  taking 
advantage  of  his  melancholy  disposition,  filled  his 
soul  wiUi  terror,  and  with  doubts  concerning  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  religion.  This  comiition 
was  so  insuilerable,  that  he  was  tempted  to  free 
himself  from  it  by  committing  suicide,  and  was  only 
prevented  by  the  fear  of  hell.  While  endeavouring 
to  settle  his  faith,  he  found  those  defences  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  had  been  published  before 
his  Ume,  unsatisfiictory.  In  order,  therefore,  to  read 
the  original  works,  which  are  considered  the  founda- 
tion of  Christianity,  he  studied  the  Oriental  languages, 
and  formed  connexions  with  Pococke,  Thomas  Hyde, 
Samuel  Clarke,  Thomas  Barlow,  8tc.  The  result  of 
his  studies  was  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  which  was 
manifiested  not  only  by  his  theological  writings,  but 
by  his  benevolence  wA  generous  disinterestedness. 
He  instituted  public  lectures  for  the  drfenoe  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  to  this  endowment  we  owe  the  convinc- 
ing arguments  of  Samuel  Clarke,  on  the  existence  of 
a  God.  B.  did  much  for  the  support  of  the  mission 
in  India,  and  caused  Irish  and  Gaelic  translations  of 
the  Bible  to  be  made  and  printed  at  his  own  expense. 
To  his  religious  principles  were  united  the  purest 
morals,  a  rare  modesty,  and  an  active  benevolence. 
He  died  at  London,  in  1691,  and  was  hiterred  in 
Westminster  abbey.  Birch  published  an  edition  of 
his  works,  5  vols,  folio,  London,  1744. 

BovLE,  Charles,  the  second  son  of  Roger,  earl  of 
Orrery,  was  bora  in  1676,  at  Chelsea,  and  at  fifteen 
entered  a  nobleman  at  Christ  chureh,  Oxford,  under 
the  care  of  Dr  Atterbury.  While  there,  he  published 
a  new  edition  of  the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  of  which  Or 
Bendey  questioning  the  authenticity,  he  wrote  an 
answer  enUtled  «  Dr  Bendey's  Diisertation  on  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris  examined,**  which  produced  the 
ftunous  controversy  alluded  to  in  the  article  Bentley, 
in  which  the  wit  was  all  on  one  side  and  the  troth  on 
the  other.  On  leaving  the  university  in  1700,  he 
was  chosen  member  for  Hunthigdoo ;  and  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and 
was  soon  after  elected  a  knight  of  the  thisUe,  and 
received  the  command  of  a  regiment  In  1709,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  major-general,  and 
swora  of  the  queen's  privy  council;  he  was  also 
envoy  extraordinary  from  the  queen  to  the  states  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  at  the  critical  period  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  on  his  return  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  British  peer,  under  the  tide  of  lord 
Boyle.  He  retired  from  court  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.,  and  in  1722,  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  Layer's  plot,  but 
was  discharged  after  six  months'  imprisonment.  He 
constantly  attended  the  boose  of  peers  as  before,  but 
never  spoke,  though  he  was  often  employed  in  draw- 
ing up  protests.  Besides  the  edition  of  Phalaris,  he 
published  a  comedy  called  *'  As  you  find  it  ;**  a  copy 
of  verses  to  Dr  Garth  upon  his  dispensary ;  and  a 
prologue  to  Southerners  play  of  the  siege  of  Capua. 
Hedledini781.    Hisnaaaof  Orrery  was  given  to 
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BB  astranonilcal  iiMtniiiwnt*  imrenleil  by  Bir  Geoq|;e 
Greham,  wbom  he  patraniwd. 

BoTLB,  John,  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  only  aon  of 
the  su^ect  of  the  preceding  a^Ude,  was  bom  in  1707. 
His  early  tutor  was  Elijah  Fenton  the  poet,  and  at  a 
proper  age  he  was  sent  to  Westminster,  and  thence 
to  Christchurch,  Oxford.  In  1728,  he  married  lady 
Harriet  Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Oiitney ; 
and  in  1738,  took  his  seat  hi  the  house  of  peers,  and 
dtsthiguished  himself  as  the  opponent  of  Sir  Robeit 
Walpole.  He,  however,  attached  hbnself  more  to 
literature  than  to  politics,  and  a  temporary  residenoe 
on  his  estate  in  Ireland  brought  him  acquainted  with 
Dr  SwifL  He  published  ip  1739,  an  ediUon  of  the 
dramatic  works  of  his  great  grandfather,  Roger  earl 
of  Orrery,  and  in  1742,  his  '<  State  Letters.*'  His 
own  earliest  publication  was  a  translation  of  two  odes 
of  Horace  in  1742,  which  work  was  foUowed  in  1762, 
by  his  « Translation  of  the  EpisQes  of  Plmy  the 
Younger,  with  Observations  on  each  Letter,  and  an 
Essay  on  Pliny's  Life.*'  This  translation  advanced 
his  reputation  as  a  polite  scholar,  but  has  since  been 
eclipsed  by  the  sopf  rior  yersion  of  Melmoth.  In  Uie 
aame  year  he  gave  the  world  his  very  popular  pro- 
duction, entitled  **  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Dr  Swift,"  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  Sfcond  son. 
It  takes  some  freedoms  with  an  old  friend,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  veracious,  if  not  flatterinr.  In  1753,  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Cork,  by  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Biirluigton  and  C<M-k,  and  oontiuued  to 
amuse  himself  and  the  world  with  occasioiial  commu- 
nications to  the  ^  World"  and  «<  Connoisseur."  In 
1754,  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  employed  him> 
self  in  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  Tuscany, 
which  he  intended  to  write  in  a  series  of  letters, 
twelve  only  of  which  have  been  published  since  his 
death.  They  are  written  in  an  agreeable  manner, 
and  contain  some  curious  information  resnecUng  the 
Medici  family.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  em- 
bittered by  the  death  of  his  second  wife  and  eldest 
son,  added  to  much  Buffering  on  his  own  part  from 
the  gout.  He  died  1762,  aged  fifty-six,  leaving  be- 
hinahim  a  very  amiable  character  as  a  nobleman,  a 
writer,  and  a  rational  and  disinterested  lover  of 
liberty. 

BoYisTON,  Zabdiel,  was  bom  at  Brookiine,  Massa^ 
diuaetts,  in  1684.  He  studied  medicine  at  Boston, 
where,  in  a  few  years,  he  rose  into  extensive  practice, 
and  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune.  In  1721, 
when  the  small-pox  broke  out  in  Boston,  and  filled 
the  whole  country  with  alarm,  doctor  Cotton  Mather 
pointed  out  to  the  physicians  of  the  town  an  account 
of  the  practice  of  inoculation  in  the  East,  contained 
in  a  volume  of  the  TransacUons  of  the  royal  society. 
This  communication  was  received  with  great  con- 
tempt by  the  whole  ftculty,  with  the  excefmon  of  B. 
Although  this  practice  was  unexampled  in  America, 
and  not  known  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe, 
he  immediately  inoculated  his  own  son,  a  child  of  six 
years  of  age,  and  two  servants.  Encouraged  by  his 
success,  he  began  to  extend  his  practice.  This  in- 
novation  was  received  with  general  opposition.  The 
physicians  of  the  town  gave  their  unanimous  opinign 
against  it,  and  the  select-men  of  Boston  passed  an 
orainanoe  to  prohibit  it  But,  supported  by  Uie  con- 
viction of  the  utility  of  this  invention,  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  several  intelligent  clergymen,  he  perse- 
vered; and,  in  1721  and  1722,  inoculated  247 
perMms ;  39  more  were  inocdated  by  othen,  and  of 
the  whole  number  (286),  only  six  died.  During  the 
same  period,  of  6769,  who  had  the  small-pox  the 
natural  way,  844,  nearly  one  seventh,  died.  Still, 
however,  his  opponents  maintained  that  his  practice 
was  wilfully  spreading  contagion ;  that,  as  the  disease 
was  a  Judgment  from  God  on  the  sins  of  the  people, 


all  attempts  to  aval  it  would  bol  pnmka  Ma  te 
more ;  and  that,  as  there  was  a  tine  appooMd  to 
every  man  fbr  death,  it  was  impioas  to  sttnapt  to 
stay  or  to  avert  the  stroke.  Rpli^poos  b^goliyt  int^ 
thus  called  into  action,  so  exaspecated  naay  sf  ilc 
ignorant  against  B.,  that  attempts  were  thnslraci 
against  his  life,  and  it  became  unsafe  fiv  fain  tslctve 
hto  house  after  dusk.  Time  and  experience  at  lea^ 
came  in  to  the  aid  of  troth,  oppodtion  dicda«ar,ad 
B.  had  the  satisfiujtion  of  seeing  InoodationiBMBefsi 
use,  in  New  England,  for  some  time  bdorek  bmae 
common  in  Great  Britain.  In  1725,  he  vmied  £■((> 
land,  where  he  received  much  attention,  aad  mm 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  Upon  his  r^ 
turn,  be  continued  at  the  head  of  his  pfifeaMa  fir 
many  yean,  but  yet  fiaand  time  for  literary  asd  Dki> 
losophical  pursuits,  and  contributed  several  vaWit 
papere  to  the  Transactions  of  the  royal  society.  H» 
died  March  1, 1766.  His  only  pabliestioni,  bcHfo 
his  communications  to  the  royal  sodeCy,  are,  Sane 
Account  of  what  is  said  of  Inoculating,  or  Imt- 
planting  the  Small-pox,  by  the  learned  doeur  raiiraii 
Timonius,  and  Jac.  Pylarinus  (a  pamphlsi.  Boom. 
1721),  and  An  Historical  Account  of  the  SmU-pu 
inoculated  in  New  England,  &c  (London,  I7f6.) 

Bonn ;  a  river  of  Ireland,  running  faito  the  Iritk 
channel,  near  which  was  fought  a  oel«4nKd  tetie 
between  the  adherents  of  James  II.  and  WiUiSBim 
hi  1690;  the  latter  was  victorious,  and  JaiKi «■ 
obliged  to  flee  to  the  continent. 

BoBBAaiB.    See  Greece. 

BaABAMT,  duchy  of;  in  the  cx-kmgdon  ol  tbe 
Netherlands,  havuig  Holland  oo  the  north,  Vff^ 
and  Limbur^g'on  the  east,  Flanden  on  the  wot,  ui 
Hainault  and  Namur  on  the  sooth.  North  B.  cov 
tains  252,000  inhabitants,  and  South  R  aCfijDOa  R 
was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  the  seventh  ersas;^ 
For  some  ages,  it  belonged  to  the  Frankidi  monakj. 
and  subseauently  became  a  Gemaa  ief.  At  la 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Belgic  provinoes,  it  ^ 
pean  to  have  been  pre-eminent  among  the  tfalcsi  a 
the  general  assemblies  of  whic^  its  deputies  hrid  tfer 
first  place,  and  gave  their  votea  before  the  «bn 
The  last  duke,  a  deaoendant  of  Charienagne,  &ju 
In  1005,  the  duchy  devolved  oo  Lambert  C,  0BS«a 
Louvain,  his  brother-hi-law.  Through  his  IMtt'^ 
it  descended  to  Philip  II.,  duke  of  Burgaadf,  ad 
afterwards  came,  in  tne  Ihie  of  deaoent,  to  the  »• 
peror  Charies  V.  In  the  seventeenth  oeotary,  tbr 
republic  of  Holland  took  possession  of  the  sflrthm 
part,  which  was  thence  caflcd  Dmiek  A  The  o(h« 
part  belonged  to  Austria,  and  was  occupied  far  tki 
French  in  1746,  b^t  restored  at  the  peace  «f  An-^ 
Chapcdle.  It  was  again  occupied  by  them  la  IT'], 
and  Uieir  possession  confirmed  by  the  tnatin  a 
Campo  Formio  (1797)  and  Luneville  (IflOl).  Dt^ 
B.  was  united  to  the  Fkvnch  empire  in  I8ta  A^ 
trian  B.,  while  nndef  the  dominion  of  Austria,  m 
its  own  states,  consisting  of  two  bishops  sad  fif^t 
abbots,  with  the  barons,  and  seven  deputies  cfaars 
by  the  cities  of  Brussels,  Louvain,  aad  Att^vf. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  kfaigdom  of  the  K^ 
lands  hi  1815,  North  B.  sends  8evcs^  aad  Sotfi  & 
eight  members  to  the  representative  assemUy.  ur 
provfaioe  of  Antwerp,  which  fionacriy  beloagcd  to» 
duchy,  sends  five.  Much  of  the  aoU,  cspidsUT  a 
the  southern  pert,  is  fertile,  nrodnoes  largtqssstiirt 
of  grain,  and  affords  cxoeUeBt  pastnrage.  Is  » 
noiSi,  considerable  tiads  are  covered  with  mm 
heath,  and  woods;  but  othm  yield  laiga  «fi  • 
wheat,  hops,  and  fiax.  There  are  mamdktsns  «| 
doth,  kce,  Imen,  &c  The  chief  rivsn  m  v 
Dommel,  the  Demcr,  the  DyU,  and  the  Kcttt. 
which,  with  the  canals,  ftoUitate  the  intmal  t^ 
merce  of  the  duchy.    In  the  wnthcni  (Ut,  tke  » 
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iMbitma  are  PratcManti;  in  Uie  soutlieni,  chiefly 


BaianiAMi.  See  GynuuuophiiU, 
B&ACTBAnB ;  thin  coins  of  gold  or  silvtpr,  with 
invgiilar  igures  oo  them,  stamped  upon  one  sorfiuse 
only,  so  that  the  impfeeston  appean  raised  on  one 
side,  while  the  other  appears  hoflow.  It  seems  most 
ptofaaUe,  that  these  coins,  being  circulated  in  great 
qnantifiea  under  Otho  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  wlien 
Uie  woricing  of  the  silrer  mines  of  the  Harts  afibided 
the  most  convenient  medium  of  exchange,  were  flnt 
ooiMd  at  that  place,  and  spread  into  other  countries, 
where  the  Roman  money  was  not  known,  or  in  circu- 
Jfttioo,  The  original  form  of  these  coins  was  bor- 
rowed fiom  that  of  the  Byantlan  gold  ones,  which, 
ahoiit  that  time,  lust  in  thickness  what  they  had 
Ksined  in  extension.  Allowance  was  made,  how- 
ever, for  the  greater  softness  of  the  silver.  Gold  and 
copper  hradeQieB  belong  only  to  a  later  period.  The 
iHiBe  irmcUaie  itaelf  noints  to  Bymntium  (sooording 
to  Isidore,  it  is  derived  from  /af«x*",  to  ring).  Braeita 
aigniies  leaf  of  gold,  or  other  metal.  The  real  name, 
att  the  time  when  they  were  in  circulation,  was  dena- 
^WM,  momeiOj  obohu^panmmgua.  They  are  of  impor- 
taooe  as  Ulnstnting  history.  A  very  good  represen- 
tation of  a  rich  collection  of  ftroetfrelef  can  be  seen  in 
W.  G.  Becker's  Two  hundred  rare  Coins  of  the  Mid- 
die  Ages  (Dresden,  1613,  4to).  In  later  times,  there 
have  Men  many  bad  imitatkms  of  these  coins,  and 
the  study  of  them  is  therefore  much  more  difficult.^ 
Snufeated  comt,  or  hraeteaH  mtmmi ;  a  term  used  to 
sinify  coins  or  medals  covered  over  with  a  thin  plate 
ofmmut  richer  metal.  They  are  usually  made  of 
jnm,  copper,  or  bmss,  plated  over  and  edged  with 
gold  or  silver  lea£  Some  of  them  are  to  be  found 
even  among  the  truly  ancient  coins.  The  French 
call  thtm/9urr^ea. 

BaAcioN,  Henry  de,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on 
English  law,  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
amdicd  dvil  and  csnon  Uiw  at  Oxford,  and,  about  the 
year  1244,  Henry  III.  made  him  one  of  his  Judges 
Uinennt.  Some  writers  say,  that  he  was  aftarwards 
chief  Jifltioe  of  England ;  but  his  &me  at  present  is 
drrivol  from  his  Iml  treatise,  entitled  DeLegUmt  et 
Cmswetmdmihts  AngOmy  which  was  flrtt  printed  in 
1569,  folio,  but  of  vdiich  a  more  conect  eaitton  was 
pnblisbed  in  1640,  4to.  It  is  possibly  to  the  unseU 
tied  nature  of  the  times,  and  the  alternate  ascendency 
of  the  crown  and  barons,  that  we  must  attribute  his 
inoonsisiency  with  regard  to  the  royal  prerogative ; 
in  one  place  observing  that  no  man  must  presume  to 
dis|Nite  or  control  the  actions  of  the  king;  and  in 
another,  that  he  is  subordinate  to  the  Uiw,  and  may 
be««  bridled*  by  his  coort  of  «< earls  and  barons." 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

BaAMWcx,  Edward,  major-general,  and  commander 
of  the  British  army  hi  the  expedition  against  the 
French,  on  the  river  Ohio,  in  1755,  arrived  in  Virgi- 
nia In  February  of  that  year,  and,  to  the  spring, 
iiiarrhf  d  Mainsl  fort  Du  Quesne,  now  Pittsburg,  lie 
reached  the  Monongahela,  July  8.  at  the  head  of 
IfHO  BMn,  the  baggage  having  been  left  behind, 
vndeff  the  care  oTootonel  Dunbar,  to  advance  by 
slower  maichea.  On  the  next  day,  he  moved  for- 
waid  to  faivest  the  fort,  and,  by  disregarding  the  cau- 
tion of  his  provfaicial  officers,  who  warned  hhn  of  the 
ilanger  of  sorpriw  in  an  Indian  war,  fell  into  an 
nabosoade,  by  which  he  lost  neariy  one  half  of  his 
troofis,  and  received  himself  a  mortal  wound.  All 
lias  offieen  on  horseback,  except  colonel,  afterwards 
cenerml,  Washington,  who  acted  as  akl,  behig  killed, 
the  amy  retreated  predpitalely,  near  forty  miles,  to 


l>unbar^»  camp,  where  the  gcnml,  who  was  conveyed 
there  in  a  tumbril,  expiiecC 
BaABToap,  William,  an  American  hiwycr  of  emi- 


nence, was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  September  14th, 
1755.  In  the  spring  of  1769,  he  entered  the  college 
of  Nassau  hall,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  then  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  late  learned  and  pious  doctor 
John  Witherspoon.  In  1770,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  where  his 
character  soon  introduced  him  to  an  unusual  share  of 
business ;  and,  in  August,  1780,  only  one  year  after 
be  was  licensed  to  precUse,  he  was  appointed  attor> 
ney-genenl  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  August 
22,  1791,  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  industry,  integrity,  and  ability 
enabled  hhn  to  give  general  satisfoction  in  thisolBce. 
On  the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  being 
promoted  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  B.  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant  office,  Jan.  28, 1794.  This 
<Jiice  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1793,  he  published 
an  Inquiry  how  for  the  Punishment  of  Death  is  ne- 
cesuu7  in  Pennsylvania.  This  performance  justly 
gained  him  great  credit.  His  death  was  occasioned 
oy  an  attack  of  the  bilious  fever.  He  died  August 
23, 1795,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

Bradlky,  James,  a  oelebrsted  astronomer,  waa 
bom  at  Shireborn,  EnffUnd,  in  1692.  He  studied 
theology  at  Oxford,  and  took  orders ;  but  his  taste 
for  astronomy  soon  led  him  to  change  his  course  of 
life.  His  uncle  instructed  him  in  the  elements  dT 
mathematics,  his  own  industry  did  every  thing  elw, 
and,  in  1721,  he  was  appohited  professor  of  astrono- 
my at  Oxford.  Six  years  afterwards,  he  made  known 
his  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light,  (q.  v.)  But, 
although  this  discovery  gave  a  greater  decree  of  ac- 
curacy to  astronomical  observations,  and  although  the 
discrepancies  of  dtlferent  observations  were  much 
diminished,  yet  slight  differences  remained,  and  did 
not  escape  hb  obsoration.  He  studied  them  during 
eighteen  yean  with  the  greatest  jpersevenuice,  and 
fimlly  discovered  that  they  were  fully  explained  by 
the  supposition  of  an  osdlUUng  motion  of  the  earth's 
axis,  completed  during  a  revolution  of  the  moon's 
nodes,  i.  e.,  in  eighteen  years.  He  called  this  pheno- 
menon the  fiirfaliofi  of  the  earth*s  axia;  and  pub- 
lished, in  1748,  (PhUosoph.  Trans.  No.  785),  his 
account  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  foced  stars,  with 
its  laws,  arising  from  this  phenomenon  of  nutation. 
D*Alembert  afterwards  explained  the  ohysical  causes 
of  this  phenomenon,  upon  the  principle  of  univena) 
attraction.  By  these  two  discoveries,  astronomen 
vrere,  for  the  first  time,  enabled  to  make  tables  of  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  the  neoesmry 
accuracy.  B.  had  already,  in  1726,  explained  the 
method  of  obtaining  the  longitude  by  means  of  the 
eclipse  of  Jupiter's  first  mteilite.  In  1741,  at  the 
death  of  doctor  Halley,  he  received  the  office  of 
astronomer  royal,  and  removed  to  the  observatory  at 
Greenwich.  Here  he  wptaoi  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
entirely  devoted  to  his  astronomical  studies,  and  left 
thirteen  volumes  folio  of  his  own  observations,  in 
manuscrint.  Of  these,  the  firtt  volume  was  published 
by  Horesoy,  1798.  The  whole  appeared  under  the 
title  oSAttrmwrnkoi  OUtrvatienB  made  ut  Me  Ofiser- 
Mtefy  ol  Grwmwiek^  1720—62 :  Oxford,  1805, 2  vob. 
folio.  From  this  rich  mine  have  been  taken  thoosanda 
ofobservationson  the  sun,  moon,  and  phmets,  whidi, 
properiy  arranged,  have  brought  our  astronomical 
tables  to  great  accuracy.  It  was  from  this  that  Bfayer 
drew  the  elements  of  his  celebrated  tables  of  the 
moon.  In  addition  to  his  merit  as  a  man  of  science, 
Brsdley  was  modest,  benevolent,  humane,  and  gen- 
erous hi  private  lifo.  He  died  hi  1762,  aged 
wventy. 

BaADSHAW,  John :  president  of  the  high  court  of 
justice  which  tried  and  condemned  Charics  L 
studied  hiw  in  Grayli  Inn,  and  obtained  mi 
ber  pcactioe  firon  the  parti«m  of  the  pariiament,  to 
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which  he  was  leaionsly  deyoted.  When  the  trial  of 
the  kiog  WES  detennined  upon,  the  resolute  character 
of  B.  pointed  him  out  for  president,  which  office, 
after  a  slight  hesitation,  he  accepted.  His  deport- 
ment on  the  trial  was  lofty  and  unbending,  in  con- 
formity to  the  theory  which  rendered  the  unhappy 
sovereign  a  criminal,  and  amenable ;  and  every  thin? 
was  done,  both  for  and  by  him,  to  give  weight  and 
dignity  to  this  extraordinary  tribunal.  He  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  Cromwell,  when  the  latter  seiied 
the  protectorate,  and  was  deprived  of  the  chief  jus- 
ticeship of  Chester.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  long  parliament,  he  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  council,  and  was  elected  president.  He 
died  in  1659,  and,  on  his  death-bed,  asserted  that,  if 
the  king  were  to  be  tried  and  condemned  again,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  to  it.  He  was  magni- 
ficently buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  whence  his 
body  was  ejected,  and  hanged  on  a  gibbet  at  Tyburn, 
with  those  of  Oliver  and  Ireton,  at  Uie  restoration. 

Braoa.     See  Mythology^  northern. 

Braoanza';  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Portugal. 
It  was  made  a  duchy  in  1442,  and  from  its  dukes  the 
present  reigning  family  of  Portugal  are  descended. 
The  town  SaA  surrounding  district  still  belong  to  the 
king  of  Portugal  as  duke  of  Braganza.  Lat.  41<»  44' 
N. ;  Ion.  &  25^  W.     See  Poriugal, 

Brahe,  Tycho  db.    See  Tycho, 

Brahilow,  Brajlow,  or  Braila,  a  strongly-fortified 
Turkish  town  in  Walachia,  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Danube,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  governed  by  a 
pacha  of  three  tails,  lies  in  a  Turkish  military  district, 
which  is  similarly  organiied  to  the  adjacent  frontier 
districts  of  Austria.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  oon- 
^uence  of  the  Sereth  and  the  Danube,  which  divides 
itself  there  into  three  ^rms,  embracing  a  piece  of 
neutral  territory  between  the  dominions  of  the  Turks 
and  the  Russians.  From  this  place  much  grain, 
raised  in  Walachia,  is  sent  to  Constantinople.  The 
fishery  of  stiu^eon  in  the  Black  sea  carried  on  from 
B.  isoonaiderable.    Lon.  28«  IG'  E. ;  laL  45«  16^  N. 

Brahma,  Beahmin.    See  Brama,  Bramin, 

Brailow.    See  BrahUow, 

Brails  ;  certain  ropes  passing  thnragfa  pulleys  on 
the  mizzen-mast  (q.  v.),  and  afterwards  fastened,  in 
different  places,  on  the  hinder  edge  of  the  sail,  in 
order  to  draw  it  up  to  the  mast,  as  occasion  requires. 
Braiis  is  likewise  a  name  given  to  all  the  ropes  em- 
ployed to  haul  up  the  bottoms,  lower  corners,  and 
skirts  of  the  great  sails  in  general.  The  operation  of 
drawing  them  together  is  called  broiling  them  up,  or 
hauling  them  up  to  the  braiis. 

Brain.  The  brain  is  a  sofl  substance,  partly  red- 
dish-grey and  partly  whitish,  situated  in  the  skull, 
penetrated  by  numerous  veins,  and  invested  by  several 
membranes.  Democritus  and  Anaxagoras  dissected 
this  organ  almost  three  thousand  years  ago.  Halier, 
Vicq  crAair,  and  oilier  anatomists  in  modem  times, 
have  also  dissected  and  investigated  it  without  ex- 
hausting the  subject.  Between  the  skull  and  the 
substance  of  the  brain  three  membranes  are  found. 
The  outer  one  is  called  the  dttra  mater.  This  is 
strong,  dense,  and  elastic.  It  invests  and  supports 
the  brain.  The  next  which  occurs  is  the  tunica  arach- 
noidea.  This  is  of  a  pale  white  colour,  yet  in  some 
degree  transparent,  very  thin,  and,  in  a  healthy  state, 
exhibits  no  appearance  of  vessels.  The  membrane 
below  this  is  called  the  pia  mater.  It  covers  the 
whole  surface  of  the  brain.  It  is  very  vascular, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  blood  which  the  brain 
receives  is  spread  out  upon  its  surfece  in  minute 
vessels.  The  brain  consists  of  two  princi{Mftl  parts, 
connected  by  delicate  veins  and  fibres.  The  larger 
portion,  the  cerebrum,  occupies,  in  men,  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  and  is  seven  or  eight  times  larger 


than  the  other,  the  cerdelhtm^  lying  bcUad  and  W 
low  it.  It  rests  on  the  bones  which  fbnn  thecniivi 
of  the  eyes,  the  bottom  of  the  Anil  and  thelnHKw, 
and  projects  behind  over  the  eereMba^  Oa  tW 
whole  exterior  of  the  cerebrum  there  are  ooBvohtn^ 
resembling  the  windings  of  the  sanll  iaiation. 
The  external  reddish  substance  of  the  Mb  ii  w& 
and  vBScnUr,  and  is  called  the  cmrtieaisakBtUBf,  the 
internal  is  white,  and  is  called  the  meduOmysAitiUB 
of  the  brain.  This  medulla  consists  of  fibm,  vbid 
are  very  different  in  different  parts.  The  eeMtm 
lies  below  the  cerebrum,  in  a  peculiar  i&Tity  of  the 
skulL  By  examining  the  sorfilioe,  it  is  seco  to  br  ^ 
vided  into  a  right  and  left  lobe,  by  thespinsia 
lying  between,  but  connected  at  Ihe  top  sod  h 
Like  the  cerebrum,  it  is  stUTOondcd  by  s  n 
membraiie,  reddish-grey  on  the  ootside,  aodooBpod 
of  a  medullary  substance  witUn.  In  pfoportioi  tt 
its  sise,  also,  it  has  a  more  extentive  asm,  iti 
more  of  the  vascular  membrane,  than  the  cmkm, 
In  a  horisontal  section  of  it,  we  find  sanllpl  and 
portions  of  the  cortical  and  the  meduUaiy  vhstun 
alternating  with  each  other.  Between  the  oitiol 
and  the  medullary  substance,  there  is  ahnys  fand^ 
in  the  cerebellum,  a  third  intermediMe  yellflv  sob- 
stance.  All  the  medulla  of  the  cerdOwm  n  ibo 
united  in  the  middle  by  a  thick  cord.  Exptmo 
teaches  tliat,  in  the  structure  of  the  farun,  inegiki- 
ties  are  far  more  uncommon  than  in  edker  (tro  U 
the  human  body.  It  is  worthy  of  obserratioa  tla 
every  part  of  the  brain  Is  exactly  sjauDrtrial  vik 
the  part  opposite.  Even  those  which  lie  la  Ai 
middle,  and  are  apparently  sincle,  (the  spoal  aanv, 
for  instance)  consi^  in  fttct,  of  two  sjniBftrial  po- 
tions. The  total  weight  of  the  boman  haii  s  f» 
mated  at  two  or  three  pounds.  It  is  isrvt  uA 
heavier  in  proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  sdbjro: 
and  in  old  age  it  becomes  specifically  ligblrr.  k 
delirious  affections,  it  is  sometimes  harder  and  an^ 
times  less  solid  and  softer.  The  brain  is  the  «^ 
of  sensatk>n,  and,  consequently,  the  nateriil  Rp> 
sentative  of  the  soul,  and  the  noblest  ornn  c^tie 
body.  See  Serres's  AnatomH  comparft  m  Cmm 
dans  let  ^uatre  Qaesei  des  Animaur  FeHehrit,  lit. 
(Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Bra'm  io  tkr  fo 
Classes  of  vertebral  Animals,  &C.);  Paris,  1824.  vii 
engravings.  It  received  the  priae  of  the  Fm^ 
Institute. 

Braixbrd;  a  missionary  station  among  the  CM- 
kee  Indians,  in  the  district  of  Chickanai^h.  vdis 
the  chartered  limits  of  Tennessee,  near  the  boa^ 
line  of  Georgia,  on  Chickamangah  creek,afrviiiA 
above  its  entrance  into  the  river  Tenncsee:  1^ 
mQes  S.  E.  of  Nashville,  250  N.  W.  Aupitt.  Tks 
missionary  station  was  commenced  in  1817,  sad  k  t 
the  oldest  establishment  formed  by  the  Kwvm 
board  of  missions  among  the  Cherokees.  Tbe  ^ 
perty  belonging  to  the  missioa,  in  IS22,  was  eaiacH 
at  about  four  thousand  pounds,  and  there  are  Ihim 
thirty  and  forty  buildings  of  various  detcrpttfi 
mostly  of  logs.  Thehiboorsofthemissioaanf«l»<* 
have  been  remarkably  successful  in  tapaitiagtoj* 
Cherokees  a  knowledge  of  the  nidimeotsof  wiwc 
and  of  the  arts  of  civiliied  life,  as  well  ai  <f  <^ 
principles  and  duties  of  religion. 

Bralnsrd,  David,  the  celebrated  DissioaBrT-  ** 
bom  in  April,  1718,  at  Haddam,  Comwctinrt.  frm 
an  early  period,  he  was  remarkable  tor  the  i«»* 
and  religious  turn  of  his  mind,  defOtJooal  fW*^ 
occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  his  Unir,  (h^ 
as  he  says,  his  piety  was  originally  prooipt»d  ^  * 
fear  of  punishment,  and  not  by  the  love  of  Goi» 
1739,  he  became  a  member  of  Yale  ooUefe,  ■»* 
he  was  distinguished  fat  application  and  |F"[" 
correctness  of  conduct ;  but  was  expelkd,  la  \^< 
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in  ooaMqnmoe  of  haying  saSd,  Id  the  warmth  of  his 
reliipoas  ical,  that  one  <?  the  tutors  was  as  devoid  of 
grace  as  a  chair— an  expression  which  reached  the 
can  of  the  rrdor,  who  oonunanded  B.  to  make  a 
public  confession  in  the  halh  Thinking  the  order 
nnjust  to  homble  himlelf  before  the  whole  collMre 
for  what  he  had  ottered  in  private  conversation,  he 
refused  to  comply,  and,  on  this  account,  as  well  as 
for  having  gone  to  the  sepaiate  religious  meeting  at 
New  Haven,  after  being  prohibited  to  do  so  by  the 
auihorityoftbe  college,  he  was  dismissed.  In  the 
spring  of  1742,  he  began  the  study  of  divinity ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  July,  he  was  licensed  to  preadi,  for 
which  a  cfaoroogfa  examination  had  shown  him  quali- 
fied. He  had  for  some  time  entettained  a  strong 
desire  of  preaching  the  gospel  among  the  heathens, 
which  was  gntified  by  an  appointment  as  missionary 
to  the  Indians  from  the  society  for  propagating  Chris- 
ten knowledge.  At  Kaunameek,  an  Indian  village 
if  MasMchnsetts,  situated  between  Stockbridge  and 
Albany,  he  wmenced  his  labours,  in  the  twenty- 
Ifth  yrar  of  Us  age.  He  remained  there  about  twelve 
nonlhs,  at  int  resiifing  in  a  wigwam  among  the  In- 
liam,  but  afterwards  in  a  cabin,  which  he  constructed 
Vir  hiniMrIf,  that  he  might  be  alone  when  not  engaged 
n  his  duUes  of  preaching  and  instroctai.  On  the 
rmoval  of  the  Kaunameeks  to  Stockbridge,  be  tamed 
lis  attention  towards  tlie  Delaware  Indians.  In 
1744,  be  was  ordained  by  a  presbytery  at  Newark, 
^'ew  Jfvsey,  and  took  up  his  habitation  near  the  forks 
if  the  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  resided 
or  a  year,  daring  the  course  of  which  he  made  two 
rvit9  to  the  Indians  on  the  Susouehannah  river.  His 
xertions,  howevor,  were  attended  with  little  success, 
mtil  he  went  to  the  Indians  at  Crossweeksung,  near 
'  rprhold,  in  New  Jeney.    Before  the  end  of  a  year, 

>  complete  reformation  took  place  in  the  lives  of  the 
avages,  seventy-eight  of  whom  he  baptised  within 
hat  time.  They  became  homble  and  devout ;  and 
;  was  not  unusual  for  the  whole  congregation  to  shed 
pnrs  and  utter  cries  of  sorrow  and  repentance.  In 
747,  he  went  to  Northampton,  in  Masmchusetis, 
rhere  he  passed  the  short  residue  of  his  life  in  the 
kmiJy  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  died 
I  1747,  after  great  sufferinss.  B.  was  a  nmn  of 
icorous  intellect  and  quick  discernment  He  was 
.fled  with  a  strong  memory,  a  happy  eloqiienoe,  and 
Mciable  disposition,  that  could  adapt  itself  with  ease 

>  the  dillerent  capacities,  tempers,  and  circumstances 
f  men,  which,  together  with  an  intimate  knowledre 
f  human  nature,  as  well  as  of  theology  and  worldly 
rieoce,  peculiarij  fitted  him  for  the  Dusiness  of  in- 
.ructjoo.  He  was  remarkably  composed  and  resigned 
uring  the  approaches  of  death,  and  left  this  world 
I  the  full  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality.  His  pub- 
caliuna  are,  a  narrative  of  his  labours  at  Kaunameek, 
kJ  his  journal,  or  account  of  the  rise  and  progress 
''  a  remarkable  work  of  grace  among  a  number  of 
Mlian<  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  1746. 

Baakobubo.  Regner,  a  well-known  Dutch  painter, 
<ingui&hed  for  hn  rustic  scenes,  ftimily  pieces,  &c., 
sA  bom  at  Haerlem,  in  1649.  The  time  of  his 
■Ailt  is  not  known :  it  took  place  at  FriesUnd.  His 
tintings  are-tme  to  nature. 
Krama  ;  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity,  or  Trimur- 
<■!  the  Hindoos,  consisting  of  Branutj  the  creator, 
•mAhu,  the  preserver  or  redeemer,  and  Siva,  the 
vuvyer.  He  is  represented  with  four  heads  and  as 
any  arms,  and  the  swan  is  consecmted  to  him.  His 
line  sigoiits  knmoUdge  tf  ike  law*,  in  allusion  to 
»  creative  powvr.  He  is  the  god  of  the  &tea,  mas- 
r  <»f  life  and  death,  and,  by  some,  has  been  repre- 
atfd  as  tlie  supreme  atemal  power;  but  he  is 
in<«rlf  created,  and  b  merely  the  agent  of  the  Eter- 
J  One.     He  b  believed  to  die,  aooording  to  some, 


annually,  or,  aooordbig  to  others,  after  a  longer  pe- 
riod, and  to  rise  agtin.  His  character  b  no  better 
than  that  of  the  Grecian  Jupiter.  He  is  considered 
as  the  author  of  the  Vedas,  and  as  the  lawgiver  and 
teacher  of  India.  The  worship  of  B.  b  regarded  as 
the  oldest  religious  observance  in  that  country.  For 
a  more  paitic^ar  account,  see  Indian  Mythology. 

BaAMAH's  Paass,  or  the  hydrostatic  press,  b  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  all  the  machines  ever  invented 
br  man,  dependent  on  the  action  of  water.  The  fint 
idea  of  the  construction  of  thb  machine  was  given  by 
Pascal,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  we  have  no  proof  of  its  ever  having  been  put  in 
practice,  until  Mr  Bramah,  about  the  year  1800, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  discovery  of  Pascal, 
constructed  the  press  which  now  goes  by  his  name. 
The  action  of  thb  press  depends  uoon  the  well  known 
principle  in  hydrostatics,  tnat  fluios  press  equally  in 
all  directions  (see  Hydroiiatie*) ;  and  the  application 
of  thb  theorem  to  the  machine  under  oon^Meration, 
will  be  easily  understood  ftom  thb  cut  Here  AB  is 
the  bottom  of  a  hollow 
^  cylinder,  into  which  a 

pbton  P  b  fitted.  Into 
the  bottom  of  thb  cy- 
linder there  b  intro- 
duced a  pipe  C  leading 
fixNn  the  forcing  pump 
D;  water  is  supplied 
to  thb  pump  by  a  cis- 
tern below,  from  which 
the  pipe  E  Is  led,  be- 
ing famished  with  a 
vuve  opningupwards 
where  it  b  Joined  to  the  pump  baneL  where  the 
pipe  C  enters  into  the  pump  bairel  there  b  also  a 
vadve  opening  outwards  into  the  pipe ;  consequently, 
when  the  pbton  D  rises,  thb  valve  shuts,  and  the 
valve  at  the  cistern  nipe  opens,  and  the  fluid  rises 
into  the  pump  barrel.  When  the  piston  begins  to 
descend,  the  cistern  valve  shuts,  and  the  water  b 
forced  through  the  pipe  C  into  the  large  cylinder  AB ; 
and  by  the  law  of  fluids  before  alluded  to,  whatever 
pressure  be  exerted  by  the  piston  D  on  the  surfiice  of 
the  water  in  the  pump,  will  be  repeated  on  the  pb- 
ton of  the  large  cylinider  AB  as  many  times  as  the 
area  of  the  small  piston  D  b  contained  in  the  area  of 
the  huge  piston  AB ;  that  is,  if  the  area  of  the  pump- 
pislon  were  one  square  inch,  and  that  of  the  cylinder 
100  Inches,  and  if  the  piston  were  forced  down  with 
a  pressure  of  10  lbs.,  then  the  whole  pressure  on  the 
bottom  of  the  piston  AB  will  be  10  tiroes  100,  that  b 
1,000  lbs.  The  wood  engravhig  in  the  following  page 
will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  most  improved  con- 
struction of  the  presa  ABCD  is  a  strong  iron  frame, 
at  one  side  of  which  b  the  cistern  containing  the 
water  for  the  supply  of  the  force  pump  F,  wrought 
by  means  of  a  lever  which  fits  into  the  tube  G,  at  the 
other  end  of  which  b  the  counterweight  H.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  operation  little  power  is  required, 
but  a  great  ouantlty  of  water,  and  therefore  the  ful- 
cnun  of  the  bar  b  placed  far  back,  in  order  that  the 
pump  may  have  a  longer  stroke ;  but  as  the  pumping 
advances,  more  pressure  becomes  neceMury,  and 
therefore  the  stroke  b  shortened  by  moving  the  ful- 
crum forward.  The  water  b  forced  in  the  manner 
before  described  into  the  bottom  of  the  Urge  cylinder 
I,  and  the  piston  being  pressed  up,  the  board  K  sup- 
porting the  material  to  be  pressed,  is  raised,  and  the 
goods  are  compressed  between  thb  boand  and  the  lop 
of  the  press.  To  prevent  the  machine  from  bursting, 
a  safety  valve,  capable  of  overcoming  a  given  pres. 
sure  b  employed  ;  and  for  tlie  purpose  or  admitting 
tlie  water  or  drawing  it  from  the  large  cylinder,  the 
pKss  b  ftimished  with  stop-cocks  at  E.    From  tko 
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fadllty  oF  operating  witli  this  machine*  and^'g^r^^at 
powt-r,  it  in  applied  to  iwany  purpoi&fs.  Whi'ii  tlif 
paefft  which  is  now  before  the  rt^ader  was  taktn  wt^t 
off  the  types,  it  was  all  deeply  indented  iti  conse- 
quence of  till*  pressure  of  ttu!  printing  pres^;  but 
after  Lieittg  dried,  it  svqa  subjected  tu  Oie  action  of 
Brnuiah'^  pres!?^  by  wliich  prxxrf'ss,  us  will  be  seen, 
tht^se  indentations  have  Wen  nearly  obliterated.  In 
the  pn-ss  by  which  tins  has  been  accomplished^  the 
pump  lias  a  bore  of  three. fourths  of  an  inch  in  din- 
meter,  and  the  c]rlinder  one  of  eight  inche^^  their 
ureajj  nre  therefore  to  one  nnoiher,  as  9-lt)ths  to  64 
(Uie  sqnares  of  the  diameters),  that  is,  as  1  is  to  130  ; 
hence  if  the  pressure  upon  the  pumj^i-cyliuder  be  60 
Ibs.HT  (whldi  can  bti  4^sUy  efTected  by  buy!)^]  the  ores* 
sure  upon  the  piston  of  the  lar^  cylinder  will  be 
5i)  y  136,  tJiat  is,  7,GUI  lbs.  This  asionlsh in jf  power 
tia«;  rIw  been  employed  in  the  constniction  of  cmnes. 
Brama?4te  or  Ukiu^'o,  Francesco  Laizari^  shares 
with  Brunei lesclii  the  rredlt  of  Iwin^  the  resloriT  of 
architecture.  He  was  born  at  Casl^'i  Diimntl,  lu  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  in  1444«  He  applied  biniself  first 
to  painting;  bat  his  passion  for  architecture  soon 
gained  the  Hscendency»  At  length  he  went  to  Milan, 
and  thtre  his  whole  time  wiis  spent  at  tiic  calhednil. 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  named  him  his  ardiitect,  and 
Jubii3  n«  made  him  superintendent  of  his  buildings. 
At  the  command  of  the  latter,  he  united  the  DeKi- 
deri"  with  the  piUace  of  the  Vaticjin,  He  persuaded 
the  pope  to  order  thti  church  of  St  Petrr  tn  be  torn 
down,  and  another  lo  be  erected  in  its  ulace,  which 
sbotdd  not  have  ]t*»  eqtml  in  the  worlu.  )n  1513, 
Ihc  fonndatioz]  of  this  edifice  wits  laid,  according  to 
the  plan  of  B,  It  yet  remains  the  greatest  production 
of  modem  architecture.  B*  dlea  in  1514,  without 
living  to  see  iJiis  work  completed.  He  had  be^un 
the  edifice  witli  incredible  despatch  ;  hut  his  succes- 
eofs,  Rnpha^'L,  Julius  of  San  (jalio,  Peniizi^  and  Mi- 
cha^'l  A  nee  1 0,  altered  the  ori^nal  plan,  and  left 
ncithing  of  B/s  workamaship  standings  except  \h» 


arcbes  which  support  the  tower  oC  the  doM.  Ki 
writings,  part  prose,  part  verse,  fnt  daoorcred  is 
1756,  were  printed  the  same  year  at  Miba. 

BRABOMd;  the  first  of  the  foor  casts  of  the  ffiadoti 
They  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Brutt,  vhich  ii 
the  seat  of  wisdom.    They  f«iB  the  ncrrd  cr  mta- 
dotal  cast,   and  its  membm  have  naintiiod  i  mat 
absolute  and  extensive  authority  thsn  the  priots  d 
any  other  mtion.    Thev  great  prerogative  is  tbtt  tf 
being  the  sole  depositaries  and  iatecpntm  of  ik 
Vedas,  or  sacred  books.  Thcfe  are  sereBfiobfitiun 
of  the  Bramins,  which  derive  their  origin  6aa  snv 
penitents,  personages  of  high  antiquity  sod  maib- 
ble  purity,  who  are  said  to  have  rebuked  the  «^ 
themselves  for  their  debaucheries.    The  pwt  Sadf 
of  the  Bramins  pay  equal  veneiatkm  to  the  thm 
parts  of  the  mysterious  trinity,  but  some  sttich  tk» 
selves  more  particularly  to  one  penon  rf  the  triiik 
godhead,     thus  the  Vishnuvites  are  dirtinfBAfi 
by  an  orange-coloured  dress,  and  the  BArk  oiicd 
wflma  on  their  foreheads.    The  devotees  of  Shsww 
the  Ungam,  and  are  disUnguished  from  the  fcnsfr  by 
their  great  abstconiousness.    A  Bramin  shonld  pn 
through  four  states.    Tlie  first  begins  at  sboat  »^«. 
when  the  duty  of  the  young  novice,  or  Bnekmmen, 
consists  in  learning  to  read  and  write,  rtodyiac  ^ 
Vedas,  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  P^^ijy'  ■ 
his  cast,  and  all  points  of  corporeal  parity.   Ttok 
is  taught  his  right  to  ask  alms,  to  be  exempted  &■ 
taxes,  from  capital  and  even  ^'O'T*'**^  P™*^? 
Earthen  vessels,  belon^png  to  Bramins,  wbea  ssm  by 
pro^e  persons,  or  for  certain  purposes,  w*  be 
broken.     Leather  and  skins  of  animals,  and  ■« 
animals  themselves,  are  impure,  and  mo^  «  « 
touched  by  them    Flesh  and  eggs  they  are  »*  il- 
lowed  to  eat  The  Bramin  is  also  taught  to  niaM 
a  horror  of  the  defilement  of  the  soul  bj  sa ;  ■< 
rules  for  purification  by  ablution,  penances,  aad  vin- 
ous ceremonies,  are  prescribed.    The  *«!■» J* 
begins  at  his  marriage,  when  he  is  called  J^'*" 
Marriage  is  necessary  to  his  respeciabilitT.   tft 
daily  duties  become  more  numeronsi  and  btA  w 
more  strictly  performed.    Regular  ablutions  faw< 
and  many  minute    obserranoea,  become  reqwtt. 
The  Bramins,  however,  engage  m  secular  eBlfli^^ 
ments,  political,  commercial,  &c    The  third  ntjef 
that  of  the  Vana-ProMthoM,  or  inhahitanis  ofj 
desert,  which  is  now,  however,   seldom  incfct 
They  were  honoured  by  kings,  and  respectni  rji 
by  the  gods.    Retiring  to  tlie  forest,  r^"5? 
rooU,  and  fruit,  were  their  food:  reading  the  ^«ii 
bathing  morning,  noon,  and evening,andthepw3» 
of  the  most  rigon)US  penances,  were  prescnbriu^ 
the  Vana-Prastha,'*  says  Meoou  in  the  laaw 
"  slide  backwards  and  foiwards  on  the  gnwtjr 
stand  the  whole  day  on  Up-toe,  or  continue  risj;  j* 
sitting  down  alternately;  in  the  hot  srtsoo,  ief  w 
sit  exposed  to  five  fires;  in  the  ram,  let  hin  •» 
uncovered;   in  the  cold  season,  let  ^"^V*!^. 
garments;  then, having  stored  op  k»«,  "jfJ  ■JJ?" 
his  mind,  let  him  live  without  external  fce,  •» 
a  shelter,  wholly  silent,  and  fee«^  <■  ?5S 
frait    When  he  shaU  have  thus  become  v(*d  of » 
and  sorrow,  and  shaken  off  his  body,  he  vm  » "» 
divine  essence."    The  fourth  state  is  thai  of  a  if 
nyati,  in  which  new  and  severer  pewacessre  u  • 
performed.    Suppressing  the  breath, stoyc^ ^ 
bead,  and  other  such  ceremonies,  are  peJW^j^ 
the  devout  paUent  rises  to  a  participation  of  ^J 
vine  nature.     The  sanctity  and  '^^^'^^^^^l^ 
Bramin  are  maintained,  hi  the  eyes  of  his  otJif? 
men,  by  the  mo*  severe  penalties.    The  "tf^v 
one  of  the  order,  robbing  him,  Sec.  aie  to^^^ 
sins:  the  kiUing  of  his  cow  can  only  be  ei|«»^ 
a  painful  pemuioe.    To  some  iraveUen  it  if^ 
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tint  the  number  of  Brunins  respectable  for  know- 
ifdj(e  and  yirtue  is  very  small ;  that  the  great  body 
of  them  are  devoted  to  ambition,  intrigue,  and  to- 
tupUiousness,  and  that  Uieir  character  is  disgraced  by 
avarice,  meanness,  and  cruelty.  Their  clmrity  ex- 
tends only  to  those  of  their  own  cast.  The  objects 
of  Iheir  worship,  besides  their  innumerable  gods,  are 
almost  every  species  of  animals,  and  a  variety  of 
laalignant  demons.  The  transmigration  of  souls  is 
oar  of  their  essential  doctrines,  and  they  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  hell.  Some  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Braminical  worship  are  horrible :  some  are  more 
licentious  than  the  orvies  of  Bacchus.  The  sacrifices 
commonly  consist  of  vegetables,  but  animals  are 
sometimes  sacrificed,  and  the  burning  of  widows  is  a 
relic  of  the  horrid  practice  of  offering  human  victims. 
See  Indian  Mythotagy. 

BBANDRNBuao,  mark  or  marqulsate  of;  one  of  the 
most  extensive  districts  in  the  former  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony.  The  soil  is,  in  some  parts,  fertile,  but  mostly 
sandy,  and  fit  for  grain.  It  is  rich  in  wood,  (bh,  fiaz, 
hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  and  pastures,  particularly  for 
sheep ;  it  also  produces  lime,  salt-petre,  turf,  and 
some  iron,  &c.  B.  carries  on  an  active  trade  in 
cnanufiictured  articles,  and  b  well  situated  for  com- 
laerce,  since  it  has  many  canals,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
many  towns  lying  on  them.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
)rofess  the  Lutheran  &ith ;  Uie  rest  are  Calvinists. 
Prom  1685  to  1688,  many  French  refugees,  Walloons, 
ind  inhabitants  of  Lorraine  and  of  Uie  Palatinate, 
^ed  in  the  mark.  During  the  rei^  of  Frederic 
I.t  prior  to  1777,  more  than  10,000  mmllies  took  up 
hi'ir  residence  there.  The  country  is  watered  by  the 
illbe.  Spree,  Havel,  Oder,  Wartha,  Netae,  and  Ucker. 
The  district  of  B.  is  divided  into  the  Electoral  Mark, 
od  the  New  Mark.  I.  The  former  includes,  1.  the 
)ld  Mark  (capital  Stendal) ;  2.  the  PriegniU  (capi- 
al  Perleberg)  ;  S.  the  Middle  Mark  (capital  Berlin) ; 
w  the  rcker  Mark  (capital  Prenglau).  II.  The  New 
iark  (capital  Custrin)  receives  its  name  from  this 
ircomstance,  that  the  elector  Frederic  II.  redeemed 
:,  in  1455,  from  the  Khights  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
>  whom  it  had  been  pledged  until  that  period.  At 
resent,  B.  is  tlie  most  important  of  the  Prussian 
ates,  including  as  it  does,  the  capital  ffierlin),  and 
le  governments  of  Potsdam  and  Frankfort.  It  con- 
lins,  upon  15,800  square  miles,  1,335,160  inhabi- 
mts,  and  150  towns,  &c.  The  first  people  who  are 
nown  to  have  inhabitated  B.  were  the  Suevi.  They 
ere  succeeded  by  the  Sclavonians,  a  barbarous  peo- 
te^  whom  Henry  I.  conquered  and  convertea  to 
hristianity  in  the  early  pert  of  the  tenth  cen- 
iry.  The  ffovemment  was  first  conferred  on  a  Saxon 
Kint,  and  did  not  become  hereditary  till  the  time  of 
Ibert,  whose  son  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  elector 
lioa  This  race  becoming  extinct,  Charles  IV. 
signed  the  electorate  to  his  son  Sigismund,  who 
"came  emperor  in  1415,  and  sold  the  region  to  Pre- 
Tic,  buigrave  of  Nurembenr,  the  ancestor  of  the 
"espnt  reigning  fiimily.  Frederic  William  the 
reat  made  various  accessions  to  the  territories  of 
»  ancestors,  and  obliged  the  kinr  of  Poland,  in 
>56,  to  declare  Prussia  an  indepenctent  state.  The 
Id  Mark  was  ceded  to  Napoleon  in  1807,  and 
nsed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia ;  but  it 
IS  restored  to  Prussia  in  1814.  The  elector  of  B. 
Id  the  seventh  rank  among  the  electors  of  the 
ipirp,  and  had  five  votes  in  the  council  of  princes. 
BRAXDKXBirao ;  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
mp  (q.  T.),  oo  the  Havel,  thirty  miles  west  of  Ber- 
,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  reigning  family  of 
ottia.  It  oositahis  I £,000  inhabitants. 
B&A.M>is,  Ernest;  a  learned  and  able  German 
loiar  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Hanover  in  1758. 
ippily  endofsred  by  nature,  and  educated  under 


favourable  circumstances,  he  afterwards  extended  his 
views  by  travel,  by  his  connexion  with  public  affairs, 
by  his  intercourse  with  the  best  society,  and  by  an 
intimate  union  with  the  greatest  scholars  in  Germany. 
From  1775  to  1788,  he  studied  at  Gottingen,  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  the  benefiictor,  when  the  go- 
vernment of  Hanover  appointed  him  secretary  of  the 
cabinet,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  chief  direction  dT 
the  affiura  of  the  university.  During  a  tour  which 
he  made  through  Germany  and  France  (1780-81)  his 
attention  was  particuUirly  drawn  to  the  theatres  of  Paris 
and  Vienna,  and  he  gave  his  opinion  concerning  them 
in  his  well-known  remarks  upon  the  theatres  of 
London,  Paris,  and  Vienna.  During  his  residence, 
in  Enffland,  in  the  winter  of  1784, 1785,  he  formed 
many  literary  and  political  connexions,  besides  gain- 
ing a  complete  knowledge  of  the  English  constitution. 
His  joumvy  gave  his  mind  a  political  turn.  After 
having  been  appointed  to  fill  a  number  of  honourable 
offices,  he  was  made  a  member  of  tlie  privy  council. 
When  the  French  took  possession  of  Hanover,  in 
1803,  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  appointed  to  treat 
with  Mortier  and  remained  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, until  the  committee  of  administration  was 
established  by  the  victors.  B.  had  gained  so  much 
respect,  that  his  death,  in  1810,  was  lamentnl  as  a 
public  calamity.  Great  powers  of  observation,  and 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world,  are  displayed 
in  all  his  works. 

Brandt,  Nicholas  or  Sebastian ;  a  German  chemist 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  usually  considered  the 
discoverer  of  phosphorus.  Leibnils  mentions  him 
as  a  chemist  of  Hambur|r,  who,  during  a  course  of 
experiments  on  urine,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
a  solvent  which  would  convert  silver  into  gold,  acci- 
dentally produced  phosphorus,  in  1667  or  1669.  He 
communicated  his  discovery  to  another  chemist,  who 
showed  it  to  Leibnits  and  Boyle. 

BRAm>T,  Sebastian  (named  TUio\  bom  at  Strasburg, 
in  1458,  died  there  in  1520.  He  studied  law  at  Bale, 
where  he  was  graduated ;  and  delivered  lectures  on 
this  science  for  many  years  with  great  applause.  He 
was  still  more  distinguished  for  his  poetical  talents,  and 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  invited  him  several  times 
to  his  court.  He  has  immortalised  himself  by  a  poem 
called  the  Ship  of  Fools,  or  the  Sh^  from  the  Land 
of  FoUffy  whidi  satirises  the  crimes  and  follies  of  his 
age,  first  published  at  Bale,  1494,  4to.  Four  editions 
appeared  in  one  year.  It  has  since  been  repeatedly 
printed  and  translated  into  all  the  langmiges  of 
Europe.  In  Germany,  it  was,  for  about  a  century, 
truly  a  national  book,  so  well  known  and  esteemeid 
by  all  classes,  that  the  celebrated  preacher  Geiler  of 
Kaisersberg  delivered  public  lectures  upon  it  from  the 
pulpit  at  Strasburg.  In  this  work,  we  find  a  collec- 
tion of  moral  instructions  and  satires  upon  the  crimes, 
vices,  and  abuses,  common  both  in  public  and  private 
life.  The  book  is  divided  into  a  hundred  and  Uiir- 
teen  chapters,  which,  however,  have  no  connexion 
with  each  other.  The  descriptions  are  not,  in  gene- 
ral, poetic,  but  still  contain  many  happy  and  beauti- 
ful passages,  often  display  learning,  and  not  seldom 
vigour ;  and  the  Ship  ef  Foots  will  always  be  a  valu- 
aUe  book,  full  of  soiuid  reasoning,  pure  morality, 
clear  and  bold  thoughts,  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. It  has  been  republished  by  Hagen  in  his 
Fool's  Books. 

Bbandy.    See  DistiUatkm. 

BaAMDTwnfa ;  a  small  river  which  rises  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  passes  into  the  state  of  Delaware, 
and,  after  a  course  of  about  forty  five  miles,  joins  the 
Christiana,  two  miles  below  Wilmbigton.  It  abounds 
in  fiivourable  sites  for  the  applicatkm  of  water-power ; 
and  tlte  Brandywine  fiour  mills  form  the  finest  oollee- 
tion  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States — Thb  river  is 
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noted  for  giving  name  to  a  battle  fought  near  it,  Sept. 
11, 1777,  oetween  the  British  and  Americans,  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  about  300 
men  killed  and  600  wounded. 

Brantohb,  Pierre  de  Bourdeilles,  lord  of  the  abbey 
of,  was  bom  at  Perigord,  about  1527,  died  in  1614. 
In  his  epitaph,  composed  by  himself,  he  relates  in  a 
vaunting^  manner,  how  he  first  bore  arras  under  the 
great  I'rancis  of  Guise,  and  afterwards  served  the 
king,  his  master.  After  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  he 
withdrew  to  his  estates,  and  wrote  his  memoirs,  which 
have  a  great  deal  of  vanity  and  self-complacency, 
mingled  with  much  that  is  interesting.  They  are  a 
living  picture  of  his  age ;  for  B.  was  personally 
acquainted  with  all  the  great  characters  of  the  time, 
and  an  eye-witness  of  all  the  important  events  which 
then  took  place,  and,  in  some,  was  an  actor.  B.*s 
character  was  that  of  his  birth-place  (Gasoony)  and 
of  his  rank.  He  was  a  courtier,  regaraless  of  right 
or  wrong ;  who  does  not  blame  the  great,  but  observes 
and  relates  their  faults  and  crimes  as  ingenuously  as 
if  he  were  uncertain  whether  they  deserve  praise  or 
blame;  as  indi&rent  alx>ut  honour  and  duistity  in 
women  as  about  integrity  in  men.  He  describes  a 
scandalous  act  without  being  sensible  of  its  offensive- 
ness.  He  speaks  of  the  good  king  Louis  XI.  who 
ordered  his  brother  to  be  poisoned,  and  of  the  virtwnu 
ladies,  whose  adventures  no  pen  but  his  own  could 
describe.  He  places  us  in  the  middle  of  that  century, 
when  expiring  chivalry  was  contending  with  the 
fonning,  and,  as  yet,  unsettled  manners  oflater  times. 
B.,  in  uie  midst  of  his  wandering  life,  had  acquired 
more  learning  than  most  of  his  £llow  soldiers.  He 
has  left  Vie  des  Hommes  iliustres  et  des  grands  Capi- 
tainet  Fran^aise ;  Fie  des  grand  CapUames  Etran" 
gers;  Vie  des  Dames  iUustres ;  Vie  des  Dames 
galantes ;  Anecdotes  touchant  ies  Duels ;  Rodomon- 
tades et  Jurements  des  Espagnols,  Twelve  editions 
of  his  works  were  published  from  1676  to  1740, 
sometimes  entire,  sometimes  in  selections. 

BiLA&iL.    See  Brazil, 

Brass.    See  Copper. 

Brattleborough  ;  a  post  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Windham  county,  Vermont,  on  the  Connecticut ; 
population  in  1820,  2,017.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable  and  flourishing  towns  in  Vermont,  and 
contains  two  parishes,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
handsome  village.  The  village  in  the  west  parish 
contains.an  academy ;  that  in  the  east  parish  has  a 
larffe  printing  establishment,  various  manufectures, 
ana  a  flourishing  trade. — In  the  south-east  comer  of 
6.  was  fort  Drummer,  which  was  established  in  1724, 
and  was  the  first  settlement  formed  by  Anglo- Ameri- 
cans  in  Vermont. 

Braower,  Braur,  or  Brovwbr,  Adrian,  a  cele- 
brated painter,  of  the  Dutch  school  was  bom  at 
Haerlam,  in  1606,  or,  more  probably,  at  Oudenarde, 
where  his  father  was  a  painter  of  common  paper  hang- 
ings. Poverty  contributed,  perhaps,  to  form  his 
talents.  When  a  child,  he  painted  flowers  and  birds 
to  be  stitched  on  caps,  which  were  sold  by  his 
mother.  Francis  Hals,  a  skilful  painter,  expecting 
to  profit  by  the  talents  of  the  young  artist,  took  him 
to  Haerlem.  Here,  amidst  wearisome  labours  and 
poor  diet,  B.  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  a 
garret,  occupied  in  making  little  paintings,  of  the 
value  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  while  Hals  kept  the 

Erofits  of  them  for  himself.  Two  pretty  paintings  of 
is.  The  Five  Senses  and  TAe  Twelve  Months,  are 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  that  period.  By  Uie  ad- 
vice of  Adrian  of  Ostade,  his  fellow  pupil,  he  escaped 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  .was  surprised  to  hear,  Uuit 
his  paintings  were  esteemed.  He  now  gained  con- 
sidenible  sums  by  his  labours;  but,  insteadof  devoting 
himself  to  his  art,  he  made  the  inn  his  workshop, 


never  exerting  bimaeif  till  the  bosteai  \aAttA  vpng 
payment.  He  threw  into  the  fire  a  psimnf  fir 
which  he  did  not  receive  the  price  dfiuaded.  lad 
began  a  new  one  with  more  care.  Htviag  |^  u 
Antwerp  during  the  wars  of  the  Low  Coimtrin,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  as  a  spy.  He  dedsrrd  tlat 
he  was  a  painter,  appealing  to  the  duke  of  Ahmi- 
berg,  who  was  likewise  impribooed  tkere ;  and.  A 
the  prince's  intercession,  having  been  pnmded  nk 
materials,  he  painted  his  guards  playing  it  eutfa, 
with  so  much  expression  and  troth,  tint  RuniB,ai  Uk 
sight  of  the  picture,  exclaimed,  **  This  is  B.'s  vvt ; 
none  but  he  can  succeed  so  well  in  such  subjem.*  lU- 
bens  effected  his  release  by  standing  bul  for  lua, 
clothed  him,  and  received  him  mLo  Ids  boiw  nd  a 
his  table.  B.,  however,  instead  of  beii^  gmefai  it 
this  generosity,  escaped  secretly,  to  plin^  into  fuTi 
greater  extiavagances.  He  took  loik^  wib  i 
baker,  Craesbeke,  who  became  a  skilful  punter  ^ 
his  instructions.  This  man,  whose  inclinations  agwd 
with  those  of  B.,  had  a  handsome  wife,  and  tk 
connexion  between  these  three  jperBons  beame  » in- 
timate, that  they  were  obliged  to  flee  fioa  JBsur. 
B.  went  to  Paris,  but,  finding  no  employnwnt  tbev, 
returned  to  Antwerp,  where  lie  died  in  the  hcmai, 
in  1640.  Rubens,  who  remembered  only  bis  waik, 
caused  him  to  be  honourably  boned  in  the  dad 
of  the  Carmelites.  All  the  pictures  of  &  4«m  iM 
sort  of  places  and  company  this  artist  fivqiMui 
He  did  not,  however,  like  Tenien,  undetslini  l»r 
to  give  to  mean  objects  the  variety  of  which  tbrriie 
susceptible.  Nevertheless,  his  patntinp  caaaui 
high  prices  from  amateura.  It  would  inked  ht 
difficult  to  excel  B.  in  power  and  harmony  of  coi<nr 
ing,  in  the  management  of  the  cA«aro-Me«r»,  lad  m 
tmth  of  expression. 

Bravura  Air  ;  an  air  so  composed  astoemblrik« 
singer  to  show  his  skill  in  execution  by  the  aUw 
of  embellishments,  striking  cadences,  &£.!!• 
sometimes  used  for  the  style  of  executkn. 

Bray  ;  a  small  village  in  the  county  of  Bcriu.  1V 
church  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gifk  of  the  faidio|i  «^i  V 
ford.  The  vicar  of  Bray  lived  in  the  reigns  of  H'tt 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,and  Elisabeth,  aadnsfcai 
Papist,  then  a  Protestant,  then  a  Papist,  aad  kaSij « 
Protestant  again.  Being  accused  of  inoooslaocy.**  It 
Is  not  so,"  he  replied ;  *'  for  I  always  keep  to  ny  pn 
ciple,  which  is  this-~io  live  and  die  vicar  of  Bn;.' 
A  well-known  song  is  founded  on  thb  inddesL 

Brazil  ;  a  country  of  vast  extent,  aad  one  of  tk 
richest  regions  of  the  earth,  comprising  the  ftsm 
and  central  parts  of  South  America ;  bounded  N.  ^ 
Colombia,  Guiana,  and  the  Atlantfa;  ocean,  B-ssi  ^ 
E.  by  the  Athintic  ocean,  and  W.  by  Bonof  Avm^ 
or  the  United  Provinces  of  La  PUUa,  Boii^iL  ai 
Peru.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  papkU» 
of  the  several  capitanias,  or  provinces,  as  ittfanl  ^ 
Mr  Brackenridge,  who  visited  Sootli  America  is  ^ 
years  1817  and  1818. 


Provinwt. 

OWT»i^ 

Pemunboco 

MO.0OO 

PcfBMBhatt 

Bahia 

soo^oos 

StSaHai* 

Mina.  Oenun 

a0s.os9 

TiDaKiA 

Rio  Janeiiv 

40S.SSS 

RteiaiwB- 

St  Paul 

30t.SM 

•iPad. 

Rio  Oraade 

t»M9 

Parular* 

Maranbam 

S0O,OSS 

ScUaa. 

Para 

1M.0SS 

Para. 

ManoOroMo 
Goyaa 

1M.SM 
l7e,SM 

?szrt. 

Total.  S,000,SM 

In  1826,  the  country  was  divided  anew,  so  t»  i» 
constitute  nineteen  provinces.  Of  the  popalai««»  * 
stated  by  Mr  Brsckenrklge,  1,000/)00  are  mf^ 
to  be  of  European  origin  or  descent,  l^BOOfiOO  >«^ 
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mei,  and  800,000  8ubda<Nl  Indians ;  the  unsubdued 
ludians  noi  being  included.  A  later  estimate  makes 
the  number  of  Neffro  slaves  1^800,000.  Malte-Brun 
estimatn  the  popiSation  of  B.  at  3,800,000 ;  Hassel 
and  Humboldt,  at  4,000,000.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Amason,  Madeira,  Topayas,  Xingu,Tocantiiis, 
Negro,  Si  Francisco,  Paraguay,  Parana,  and  Ura- 

The  character  of  the  Brazilian  is  not  yet  fully 
developed.  Within  the  limits  of  Brasil  may  be  found 
specimens  of  every  degree  of  dviliiation.  More  en- 
lighteiiHl  minds,  with  greater  power  of  self  denial  and 
emlorance,  have  been  displayed  nowhere  than  in  the 
coarse  of  the  Brasil  ian  revolutions.  The  mass  of  tlie 
people,  however,  is  destitute  of  education,  and  the  crea- 
ture of  impulse.  A  bzy  feeling  of  animal  enjoyment 
represses  the  exertions  of  the  majority.  Hunting  is 
the  most  active  occupation  of  many,  and  of  this  they 
are  very  fond.  The  following  cuts  represent  the 
costmnes  of  BiisiliaD  huntsmen. 


TowbHs  the  Interior  frontier,  the  popnUtSon  are  said 
to  be  ieroe,  and  given  to  brutal  excess. 

There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  on  the  globe  a  finer 
cnuiiU7  than  Bnitll ;  one  blessed  with  a  move  p^ental 
rl  inMte,  or  a  more  fertile  soil ;  mofe  happily  diveni- 
Am!  with  wood  and  water,  or  with  abundance  of 
imvtgable  riven ;  or  mofe  fiuncd  for  its  precious  pro. 
disee  of  gold  and  diamondsL    It  comprises  within  its 


limits  nearly  all  the  most  valued  productions  of  the 
earth.  Viewed  from  the  sea,  the  country  appears 
rugged  and  mountainous ;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach, 
its  appearance  is  highly  romantic  and  picturesque, 
clothed  as  it  is  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  its 
hills  covered  with  thick  woods,  and  its  valleys  with 
a  verdure  which  never  fiides.  Towards  the  interior, 
the  hind  rises,  by  gentle  gradations,  to  tlie  height  of 
from  3  to  6,000  foet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
and,  in  these  temperate  regions,  European  fruits  and 
grain  are  raised  in  abmidance,  while  the  intermediate 
valleys  are  extremely  favourable  to  the  production  of 
sugar,  coffee,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  produce.  A 
large  part  of  the  interior  is  overspread  with  an  im- 
penetrable forest,  the  trees  being  closely  interwoven 
with  brushwood  and  shrubs,  and  covered  with  creep- 
ing plants,  adorned  with  beautiful  flowers,  thus  giving 
a  peculiar  and  rich  appearance  to  the  scenery.  The 
forests  abound  in  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  beauti- 
ful wood,  adapted  for  dyeing,  cabinet-work,  and  ship- 
building. They  contain  numerous  wild  animals. 
The  climate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Amason 
and  in  the  northern  parts,  is  hot,  but  tempered  by 
the  humidity  of  the  air ;  in  the  southern  parts,  it  is 
temperate,  and  generally  healthy. 

Brasil  has  &en  long  celebrated  for  gold  and 
diamonds,  which  abound  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
interior,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  the  &ds  of  the 
mounUiin  torrents,  where  the  stream  is  most  rapid. 
Most  of  the  streams  that  rise  from  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  extend  through  the  province  of 
Minas  Genes  are  rich,  especially  near  tlieir  sources, 
in  gold  and  diamonds.  The  towns  of  St  Paul,  Villa 
Rica,  Cuyaba,  and  others  in  the  interior,  liave  grown 
out  of  mining  establishments.  Tejuco  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  principal  diamond  district. 

Brasil  was  discovered  by  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral. 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  had  equipped  a  squadron 
for  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  under  the  command 
of  Cabral.  The  admiral,  quitting  Lisbon,  March  9, 
1500,  fell  in  accidentally,  April  24,  with  the  continent 
of  South  America,  whidi  he  at  fir^  supposed  to  be  a 
large  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  tliis  conjecture 
he  was  soon  undeceived,  when  the  natives  came  in 
sight  Having  discovered  a  good  harbour,  he 
anchored  his  vessels,  and  called  the  bay  Ptterlo 
Segvro,  On  the  next  day,  he  landed  with  a  body  of 
trooDs,  and,  having  erected  the  cross,  took  possession 
of  tJie  country  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  and 
called  it  Santa  Cna ;  but  the  name  was  afterwards 
altered  by  king  Emanuel  to  that  of  BrazUt  from  the 
red  wood  whioi  the  country  produces. 

The  Portuguese  entertained,  for  some  time,  no  very 
fiivounble  opinion  of  the  country,  not  having  been 
able  to  find  there  either  gold  or  silver ;  and,  accord- 
iiM^ly,  they  sent  thither  none  but  convicts,  and  women 
of  abandoned  character.  Two  ships  were*annually 
sent  from  Portugal,  to  carry  to  the  new  world  the 
refuse  of  the  human  race,  and  to  receive  Ihmi  thence 
cargoes  of  parrots  and  dye-woods.  Ginger  was 
afterwards  added,  but,  in  a  short  time,  prohibited, 
lest  the  cultivation  of  It  might  hiterfere  with  the  sale 
of  the  same  article  from  India.  In  1 548,  the  Jews  of 
Portugal,  behig  banished  to  B.,  procured  sugar-canes 
from  Madeira,  and  began  the  cultivation  of  that 
article.  The  court  of  Lisbon  began  to  perceive  that 
a  colony  might  be  benefice  without  produing  gold 
or  silver,  aid  sent  over  a  governor  to  regubte  and 
superintend  it.  This  was  Thomas  de  Souia,  a  wise 
and  able  man.  De  Soun  found  it  very  difficult  to 
succeed  in  inducing  the  natives  to  fix  on  settled 
habitations,  and  to  submit  to  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment. Dissatisfiiction  ensued,  which  at  length  ter- 
minated In  war.  I>e  Soosa  did  not  bring  with  him  a 
siiflkrient  number  of  men  to  oooclude   hostilities 
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speedily.  By  bailding  St  Salvador,  in  1549,  at  the 
mj  of  All  Saints,  he  established  a  central  and  ndly- 
in^  point  for  the  colony;  but  the  g^reat  object  of 
reducing  the  Indians  to  submission  was  effected  by 
the  Jesuits,  who  gained  their  affections  by  presents 
and  acts  of  kindness. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  B.,  which  became 
visible  to  Europe  at  the  begiRning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, excited  the  envy  of  the  French,  Spaniards,  and 
Dutch,  successively.  The  latter,  however,  were  the 
principal  enemies  with  whom  the  Portuguese  had  to 
contend  for  the  dominion  of  B.  Their  admiral, 
Willekens,  in  162^  took  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  name  of  the  United  Provinces.  Having  plun- 
dered the  people  of  St  Salvador,  he  returned  to 
Europe,  leaving  a  strong  garrison.  The  Spaniards 
next  sent  outa  mrmidable  fleet,  laid  siege  to  St  Salva- 
dor, and  compelled  the  Dutch  to  surrender.  When 
'  the  afiairs  of  the  Dutch  assumed  a  more  favourable 
aspect  at  home,  tliey  despatched  admiral  Henry 
Lonk,  in  the  beginning  of  1630,  to  attempt  the  entire 
conquest  of  B.  He  succeeded  in  reducing  Pemam- 
buco,  and,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  left  behind  him 
troops  which  reduced,  in  1633,  1634,  and  1635,  the 
provinces  of  Temeraca,  Paraiba,  and  Rio  Giande. 
These,  as  well  as  Pemambuco,  furnished  yearly  a 
large  quantity  of  sugar,  a  great  deal  of  wood  for  dy- 
ing, and  other  commodities.  The  Dutch  now  deter- 
mined to  conquer  all  B.,  and  intrusted  Maurice  of 
Nassau  with  the  direction  of  the  enterprise.  This 
distinguished  officer  reached  the  place  of  nis  destina- 
tion in  the  beeinning  of  1637,  and  subjected  Seara, 
Seregippe,  ana  the  greater  part  of  Bahia.  Seven  of 
the  mceen  provinces  which  composed  the  colony  hfid 
already  submitted  to  them,  when  they  were  suddenly 
checked  by  the  revolution,  which  removed  Philip  IV. 
from  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and  gave  to  the  Portu- 

Siese  independence,  ana  a  native  sovereign.  The 
utch,  as  enemies  of  the  Spaniards,  became  friends  to 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  latter  confirmed  the  title  of 
the  Dutch  to  the  seven  provinces,  of  which  they  were 
in  possession,  lliis  division  gave  rise  to  the  name  of 
the  BtozUmj  in  place  of  the  former  appellation.  The 
Dutch  government  soon  began  to  oppress  the  Portu- 
guese colonists,  who,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  drove 
uiem  out  of  several  of  the  provinces.  Finding  they 
were  notable  to  retain  possession  of  the  count^,  the 
Dutch  ceded  all  their  interest  to  the  Portuguese  for  a 
pecuniary  compensation.  The  dominion  of  Portugal 
was  now  extended  over  all  B.,  which,  during  Uie 
18th  century,  remained  in  the  peaceful  possession  of 
tiie  Portuguese. 

The  value  of  B.  to  Portugal  has  been  on  tlie  in- 
crease since  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines,  in  1698, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  diamond  mines,  in  178:2.  Up 
to  the  year  1810,  B.  had  sent  to  Portugal  14,280  cwt. 
of  gold,  and  2100  pounds  of  diamonds,  which  foreign 
countries,  and  especially  Great  Britain,  at  last  su& 
ceeded  in  purchasing,  at  the  Lisbon  market.  Rio 
Janeiro  now  became  the  mart  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
Brazilian  mines  and  native  productions.  But  the 
administration  was  any  thing  but  adapted  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  counti^.  The  attention  of  the 
government  was  turned  almost  exclusively  to  the 
gold  washings,  and  to  the  working  of  the  diamond 
mines ;  and  tlie  policy  of  the  administration  consisted 
in  the  exaction  of  taxes  and  duties,  which  were  col- 
lected from  the  fortified  ports,  to  which  trade  was 
solely  confined.  Foreigners  were  excluded,  or  jea- 
lously watched,  and  trade  was  paralysed  by  numerous 
restrictions.  In  the  interior,  the  lands  situated  on 
the  great  rivers,  after  being  surveyed,  were  frequently 
presented,  after  the  year  1640,  by  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Braganm,  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  Portu- 
guese ndbdity,  whom  the  system  of  entails  excluded 


from  the  prospect  of  inheritance.  Then  tnaiffi 
enlisted  adventurers,  nmchased  Negro  skva  by  tkc- 
sands,  and  subjected  tne  original  innabilaBta,  or  A«re 
them  from  their  districts,  and  ruled  their  doniDrtn 
with  almost  unlimited  sway.  The  miidani  of  tk 
Jesuits  also  received  similar  donatims  fron  the  Ilaci, 
They  organized  a  brave  militia  from  the  ooorntH 
savages  and  ttfeir  descendants,  and  bore  tlie  nrard 
and  the  cross  farther  and  &r1her  into  the  iatmr. 
Equally  independent  with  the  secular  lonls  of  tftr 
soil,  they  united  the  converted  savam  in  vUI^h 
and  parishes  along  the  rivera.  Thecdbefaraled  Jnai 
Vieyra  introduced  the  cultivation  of  ipioes,  in  viiict 
Holland  alone  had  hitherto  traded.  As  these  Bos- 
ian  proprietors  defrayed,  from  their  oira  bmsos,  the 
above-mentioned  indemnifications  made  to  ttieDvoi 
the  Portuguese  government,  in  return,  coofmediGd 
enlarged  all  the  privileges  of  the  anxnt  pbsim, 
extending  them  to  the  present  and  future  poosecJeu 
of  these  noble  families.  But,  in  the  end,  the  goms. 
ment  multiplied  its  own  monopolies,  and  ss^omI 
prerogatives  interfering  with  the  interests  of  ibeu- 
cient  and  rich  landlords.  Even  firora  1806to  1&:!1, 
as  long  as  the  court  resided  in  Rio  Janeiro,  the  Por- 
tuguese by  birth  continued  to  have  the  prrfow^,  at 
the  high  offices  of  state,  before  the  chief  ntin 
families ;  and  the  system  of  taxing  the  proteii« 
of  B.,  and  the  unportation  of  articles  nerdni  by  \n 
Brteilian  nobility  for  themselves  and  B]avcs.«isr-t 
extended.  The  government  fiuoally  placed  ofaov^ 
in  the  way  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  Uair. 
which  the  rich  landlords  deemed  indispenaUe&f  the 
establidunent  of  new  plantations.  The  v»ais,  w^ 
over,  always  had  a  stiimbliog-block  m  their  «57  ■ 
the  fiscal  prerogative  of  the  court,  that  the  bo^^kct 
the  vassal  called  his  own,  but  which  he  had  hii^v 
neglected  to  search  for  gold,  or  for  diamoad^Be-' 
of  any  future  discovery  of  such  trrasoRS,  d»«  ^ 
the  property  of  the  crown,  or,  at  least,  the  objm  i 
high  taxation.  In  the  grants  of  the  aockat  j4»- 
tions,  tiie  crown  had  not  indeed  provided  for  s«s  i 
contingency,  and  had  reserved  no  soch  r^|^  E*** 
the  humanity  of  the  government,  in  adenptias  • 
ameliorate  by  laws  the  conditiaii  of  the  il*^^/**  * 
subject  of  offence,  because  it  appeared  to  the  1«*  ■ 
be  an  injury  to  their  legal  property  to  proceed  is  ai 
a  matter  without  their  consent.  Out  of  Rio  ^^^ 
in  the  more  northerly  and  more  fertile  secUB-  ^ 
number  of  young  merchants  hi  the  '■fS'"^^ 
cities  and  their  vicinity  was  greatly  tbo^  ^ 
emigrations  from  states  vhere  more  lne4»  i 
thought  was  enjoyed  than  m  B.  Many  <*■«  f^ 
fr>m  Germany.  These  adventnren,  be«a  os  p^ 
naturally  felt  burdened  by  the  heavy  systeai  d  a*. 
tion,  and  by  the  monopolies  of  the  crown.  TVyo'- 
ried  on  the  smuggling  trade  to  such  a  dfpw,  '•- 
tliey  lived,  in  iiEiCt,  in  open  war  with  the  focrri**- 
In  addition  to  these  malcontents,  there  *««  "^ 
disbanded  soldiers,  who  had  embarked  fiwo  »^ 

SI,  in  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  by  the»  *' 
sir  services,  but,  from  the  poverty  of  lh«  i»*^ 
found  that  they  could  obtain  nothing  bot  hnd,  «-'* 
was  of  no  value  to  these  warrioes.  Mon«««'.  *' 
Europeans  emigrated  to  Bahia  and  Penasbno. «• 
though  destitute,  were  not  altogvther  vaiaSnA^ 
who  desired  to  make  their  fortune  there  s»f«J' 
other.  The  lower  class  of  the  native  dear.  ^ 
were  very  much  dissatisfied,  becanse,  even  vfarft- 
court  resided  Ui  B.,  PortagucM)  «*•«»«  1!!^ 
the  most  important  eodesiastlcal  otfees.  *«• 
ascribing  to  the  Braiilians  any  democratic  i«7^ 
ties,  all  these  drcumstanoec  most  ha^reawatfg*^ 
desire  of  faidependence  In  their  hrewrti, ai bw*»' 
augmented  their  hatred  of  the  Porta^nw-  »J» 
these  two  causes   a  confiict  of  p«tie»  rf  «««* 
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ymn*  dmUaa  has  lately  taken  place,  the  result  of 
whidi  it  the  new  empiie. 

The  removal  of  the  Portuguese  government  to  B., 
Jan.  19,  1806,  when  the  royal  family  landed  in 
Bahia,  whence  it  transferred  its  residence  to  Rio 
Janeiro  in  Mardi,  till  the4eparture  of  king  John  VI. 
lo  Li&boii,  April  26,  1821,  was  the  commencement 
of  the  prosperity  of  B.  As  early  as  Jan.  28, 1808, 
all  the  ports  of  B.  were  opened  for  the  unconditiooal 
entianoe  of  all  friendly  and  neutnd  vessels,  and  for 
tlie  exportation  of  BrasUian  productions,  under  cer- 
tain dutiea,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Braiil  wood. 
H.  now  entered^  also,  into  an  immediate  connexion 
with  Germany,  which  had  an  equally  beneficial  in- 
ftufiice  on  its  agriculture,  intellectual  improvement, 
andoommeroe.  The  treaty  of  alliance  and  oonuneroe 
concluded  with  Britain  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Feb.  19, 
1($10,  permitted  the  British  even  to  build  and  repair 
vesaeifl of  war  in  the  harbours  of  B. ;  and  the  then 
prince- regent  of  Portugal  promised  never  to  intro. 
dnoe  the  inquisition  into  B.,  and  to  co-operate  in  ear- 
nest to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  except- 
ing such  as  was  carried  on  in  the  Portuguese 
|)o«>se«sioos  in  Africa.  The  decree  of  Nov.  18, 1814, 
next  allowed  all  nations  free  intercourse  with  B.  In 
1815*  the  prince-regent  promised  B.  uxlependenoe 
and  equal  privileges  with  Portugal.  Dec.  16,  1815, 
he  made  it  a  monarchy.  FinaUy,  by  the  marriage 
of  the  crown-prince  of  Brssil,  don  Pedro,  with 
the  archduchess  Leopoldine,  daughter  of  Francis 
I.  of  Austria,  Nov.  6, 1817,  Gennany  was  in  various 
ways  brought  into  contact  with  B.  The  government 
HI  Rio  Janeiro  now  allowed  the  free  prusecution  of 
natural  researches.  Thus  Mawe,  an  Englishman, 
was  permitted  to  examine  the  diamond  mines;  the 
chevalier  Eschwm,  afterwards  overseer  of  the  ca- 
hiuet  of  minerals  m  Rio,  was  enabled  to  examine  the 
fooontains  of  Minas  Geraes  at  Villa  Rica ;  and  the 
lateat  work  on  B.,  by  MarUus  and  Spix,  contains 
sunilar  evidence  how  sealous  even  a  royal  mhitster, 
I'uode  da  Barca,  is  in  promoting  scientific  investiga- 
iMos.  As  B.,  by  reason  of  its  soil  and  climate,  may 
h«><aonie  the  chief  mart  of  all  colonial  commodities,  the 
government  has  encouraged,  since  1809,  the  settle- 
ment of  strancen,  and  has  granted  to  foreigners,  at  a 
samli  price,  um  tracts  of  land  (ctfiiiarNi«),  of  a 
Imgoe  (SSyfiOO  leipt)  in  breadth,  and  three  leagues  hi 
Irngth,  fior  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton. 
Kc^  as  well  as  wheat,  rice,  and  maise,  which  aiiord 
brre  annuaUy  two  corps.  Swiss  and  Germans  (such 
Bs  Freyretss,  the  baron  Busche,  and  Paycke  of  Ham- 
burjjr)  have  therefore  founded  large  settlements  here. 
Aooifding  to  Lang!«dorf,  who  published  Observations 
<Ni  Brasil,  at  Heidelbuig,  1821,  Welsh  coni  generally 
yM-lds  in  B.  130  fold,  and  rice  80  fold.  The 
cofire-tree,  which,  in  the  West  Indies,  yields  annually, 
*m  an  average,  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  coflee,  in  B., 
yields  at  least  two  or  three,  and  not  unfrequentlyfive 
or  six  pounds.  But  the  want  of  industry,  at  that 
time,  trodered  the  means  of  living  in  the  capital  and 
neighbourhood  extremely  dear,  while  the  total  absence 
otf"  highways,  and  other  means  of  ilKilitating  convey* 
.  ncTydeprived  the  products  of  the  interior  of  almost 
fell  their  value.  .Without  a  considerable  canital,  no 
r«trr%ner  can  cultivate  tlie  land  bestowed  on  mm,  and 
B.  is  as  yet  &r  removed  from  that  equality  of  rights, 
which  secures  to  each  one  the  full  use  of  his  means, 
m%  w«ll  aa  from  that  toleration,  which  alfords  protec- 
tion and  freedom  of  conscience  to  every  creed.  The 
royal  decree  of  March  16,  1820,  which  encourages 
the  settlement  of  foreigners,  by  an  exemption  from 
Caxea  for  four  yean,  wiU  never,  therefore,  while  these 
unpediments  exist,  produce  the  results  which  have  I 
fblloved  the  colonisation  of  North  Americana  ooun- 
ti7,  in  other  respects,  less  inviting.    The  foreign  I 


relations  of  B.,  of  late  years,  linve  not  been  altogether 
of  a  peaceful  nature.  After  the  condusibn  of  the 
congress  at  Vienna,  Spain  refused  to  cede  Olivenn  to 
PorUigal;  on  which  account,  the  Banda  Oriental, 
with  its  capital,  Monte  Video,  an  important  portion 
of  the  Spanish  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  taken 
possession  of  ij  B.,  and  maintained  with  effect 
against  the  cbdms  of  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
after  it  had  attained  independence.  An  insurrection 
in  Penambuco,  in  April,  1817,  where  a  narty  raised 
the  republican  standard,  was  suppressed  by  the  Por- 
tuguese troops  stationed  in  B.  But  when  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out  in  Portugal,  Aug.  1820,  having  for  its 
object  the  establishment  of  a  constitution,  the  Portu- 
ffuese  troops  in  B.  also  obtained  a  constitution  in 
Behalf  of  the  latter  country.  Don  Pedro,  the  crown- 
prince,  proclaimed  the  acceptation  of  the  Portuguese 
constitution  in  the  name  of  himself  and  fi^ther,  Feb. 
26,  1821.  King  John  VI.  now  commanded  tlie 
choice  of  deputies  (March  7th)  to  meet  with  the  cortes 
assembled  in  Lisbon,  and  was  desirous  to  embark 
with  them  for  that  city.  But,  the  bank  being  unable 
to  make  the  necesary  advances  of  money,  a  bloody 
insurrection  ensued.  The  king  therefore  changed 
the  bank  into  a  national  bank,  and,  to  defray  the 
sums  loaned,  appropriated  to  it  the  charge  of  the 
diamond  mines,  ana  the  regulation  of  the  trade  in 
diaiponds.  The  king  soon  after  (April  21  and  22)  saw 
himself  compelled  to  order  the  nmitary  todispene  the 
assembly  of  electors,  who  demanded  the  adoption  of 
the  Spanish  constitution.  Ou  the  other  hand,  he  re- 
peated the  ratification  of  the  (then  incomplete)  Por- 
tuguese constitution,  and,  April  22,  appointed  his  son 
don  Pedro  prince-regent  of  B.  He  now  embarked 
for  Portugal,  April  26.  But,  as  the  Portiupiese 
cortes  was  not  willing  to  grant  the  entire  equafity  of 
civil  and  political  relations  demanded  by  the  Brasil- 
ians,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  tlie 
Brasilian  deputation,  had  fiamed  the  artidea  of  the 
constitution  which  related  to  B.,  and  subseouently  re- 
jected the  additional  articles  proposed  by  the  Brasil- 
ian deputies,  and,  finally,  had  expressly  dedartd, 
that  B.  was  to  be  divided  into  governments,  and 
ruled  by  the  ministry  of  state  at  Lisbon,  and  the 
prince-regent  was  to  be  recalled  to  Portugal,— such 
violent  oonvnlsiona  were  excited  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
various  parts  of  B.,  Dec.,  1821,  that  it  was  explidUy 
dedarea  to  the  prince-regent,  that  his  departure 
would  be  the  sigial  for  esublishing  an  independent 
republic.  The  prince,  therefore,  resolved  to  remain 
in  B.,  and  gave  a  public  explanatkm  of  his  reasons, 
Jan.  9, 1822,  to  his  father,  to  the  cortes  in  Portugal, 
and  to  the  people  of  B.  The  Portuguese  troops  were 
removed  from  B.  The  prince-regent  assumed.  May 
13,  1822,  the  title  idperpeiwa  drfenderof  B^  and,  ui 
June,  convened  a  national  assembly,  composed  of 
100  deputies,  to  frame  a  separate  constitution  for  the 
country.  The  cortes  in  Lisbon,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  this  constitution  void.  Sept  19,  1822,  and 
demanded  the  return  of  the  prince-recent  to  Europe, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  bis  right  to  the  Uirone.  Mean- 
while, the  national  assembly  of  B.  had  deckred  the 
separation  of  that  country  from  Portugal,  Aug.  1, 
1822,  and,  Oct  12,  appointed  don  Pedro  the  consti- 
tutional emperor  of  B.  The  new  emperor  retained, 
at  the  same  time,  the  title  c£ perpetual  defender  ofB. 
Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  began 
the  struggle  with  the  republican  party.  In  this  party 
were  many  firee-masoos.  Don  Pedro,  who  had  po- 
clahned  himself,  shortly  before,  grand  master  of  all 
the  free-masons  in  B.,  ordered  that  all  the  lodm 


be  dosed,  and  the  congreM,  which  he  ! 

promised  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  filming  a 

constitution,  was  not  convened.    At  that  time,  the 

two  brothera  Andnde,  Jose  Bonifocio,  ministrr  ol 
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foreign  affitirs  and  of  the  interior,  and  Maitin  F. 
Ribeiro,  Minister  of  finances,  especially  the  fonner, 
possessed  the  entire  confidence  or  the  emperor.  The 
most  difficult  matter  was  to  effect  his  recognition  in 
Europe ;  for  don  Pedro  had  acauired  the  new  dignity 
in  consequence  of  the  principle  or  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  hi  a  colony  separated  from  the  mother  country ; 
and  it  was  also  nmdea  question,  whether  he  should  not 
renounce  his  claims  to  the  crown  of  Porti^gal.  His 
lather,  indeed,  when  he  left  B.,  April  26, 1881,  had 
given  him  full  powers  to  do  all  that  might  be  neces- 
sary to  preserve  this  country  to  the  house  of  Bra- 
gania.  The  mission,  nevertheless,  of  major  Schaffer 
to  Vienna,  could  not  procure  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  new  emperor  by  his  fiither-in-hiw,  the  emperor 
of  Austria.  The  Brasilian  troops,  in  the  mean  time, 
conquered  Monte  Video,  which  still  had  a  Portu- 
guese garrison,  in  Dec,  1823,  after  which  the  Banda 
Oriental  was  united  with  B.,  under  the  name  of  Cif 
plaHno;  as  also  Bahia,  wl^ch  was  defended  by  a  Por- 
tuguese garrison,  under  general  Madeira.  Lord 
Cochrane,  the  Bninlian  admiral,  blockaded  the  har- 
bour from  March  26,  1823.  Madeua,  compelled  to 
surrender  by  famme,  sailed,  during  the  negotiation, 
in  the  night  of  July  2,  to  Europe,  and  the  Brasilian 
troops  entered  the  place.  At  home,  don  Pedro  had 
two  parties  to  contend  with— the  ancient  Portuguese, 
which  was  the  weaker,  and  the  republican,  the 
stronger.  The  latter  was  especially  powerful  in  Per- 
nambuoo.  The  brothers  Andrade  sought  to  gain 
both  parties  by  the  proposal  of  a  free  constitution, 
formed  after  the  model  of  the  British ;  but  the  ob- 
stacles of  all  kinds,  and  the  violent  opposition  with 
which  their  administration  was  harassed,  compelled 
them  to  resort  to  arbitrary  measures  and  arrests. 
They  treated  the  malcontents  as  Carbonari,  and 
tliereby  excited  the  suspicion,  that  the  emperor 
aspired  to  absolute  authority.  They  finally  convoked 
the  cortes  of  B.,  the  session  of  which  was  opened  by 
the  emperor.  May  3,  1823.  Of  the  twenty  members, 
who  constituted  the  opposition,  out  of  the  sixty  in- 
stead of  160)  present,  Aranjo  Lima  was  the  most  do- 
quent  The  ministers  succeeded  in  causing  secret  socie- 
ties to  be  prohibited,  by  which  means  Uiey  gained  a 
pretence  tor  imprisoning  many,  whose  sentiments 
were  republican.  This  augmented  the  public  dissa- 
Usfiiction,  and,  when  the  emperor,  having  been 
severely  injured  by  a  fall  from  a  hone,  did  not 
appear  in  public  for  a  month,  the  enemies  of  the 
ministers  became  more  bold  in  their  outcries,  and 
even  sent  threatening  representations  to  the  emperor. 
The  imprisoned  were  acquitted  by  the  supreme  court 
of  justice,  and  the  emperor  found  himself  compelled 
to  dismiss  the  two  Andrade,  July  16, 1823.  Don  Joaq. 
de  Cameiro  Campos  (formerly  professor  of  mathema- 
tics at  the  college  of  Lisbon)  Teceived  the  department 
of  foreign  affiurs,  and  don  Man.  Jacint  Figueraa  da 
Gama  that  of  the  finances— both  adherents  to  the  po- 
litical principles  of  1791. 

Meanwhile,  the  royal  power  had  been  restored  in 
Lisbon  in  May,  1823 ;  but  the  BrasUians  demanded 
the  more  loudly  a  free  constitution  and  a  separation 
from  Portugal.  The  emperor,  therefore,  refused  to 
receive  the  envoy  of  the  king  his  father,  the  count  de 
Rio  Mayor,  September  6,  1823,  because  he  could 
not  give  assurance  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  fai- 
dependence  of  B.  At  the  same  time,  the  congress 
authorised  a  loan  of  i&2,500,000  hi  London,  v^ich 
has  subsequently  been  mcroised  about  i&7O0,O0O. 
(75  per  cent  only  was  paid  in  specie,  at  six  per  cent, 
hiteresti)  The  constitution  of  August  10,  1823, 
which  the  national  assembly  had  accepted  with  some 
alterations,  was  finally  laid  before  the  emperor,  but, 
in  consequence  of  a  revolution  which  suddenly  en- 
sued, not  accepted,  because  it  resembled  the  Spanish 


and  Portugese  constitutioi»,and  lestiioted  looMdi 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign.  Since  the  M  cif  d^ 
Andrade,  the  republican  party  bad  iocressid,  lad 
attacked,  in  their  journals,  with  particnisr  violenee, 
the  Portuguese  in  the  Bruiltan  service,  and  dcond- 
ed  their  expulsion.  Two  oflfcers,  in  retaliatJOB,  did 
some  injury,  Nov.  8,  to  an  apothecary  at  Rio,  vio 
hiid  his  comphiints  before  the  congrea.  The  Ino 
exrministers  Andrade,  and  their  ttiird  bnths, 
don  Antonio  Carlos,  likewise  a  depntj,  deBaadri 
that  congress  should  investigate  the  aaCter ;  oAhi 
desired  uat  it  should  be  refcmd  to  the  eonti  of  js- 
tice.  This  gave  rise  to  a  violent  tumolt  on  tbe  IQdi ; 
the  people  took  part  in  It;  thedisnuasaiof  tbesiiQii- 
ters,  and  the  departure  of  the  PortugwR,  vm 
loudly  required.  The  miniaten  gave  in  their  rof- 
nation,  and  the  emperor  collected  the  traopBt  fcs 
paUice  San  Christovao,  four  leagues  firen  the  dty. 
The  congress  hereupon  dedared  ttself  pensaiaL 
November  12,  it  was  informed,  by  a  raoage  bm 
the  emperor,  that  all  the  offioen  refludedChoiKlfB 
as  injured  by  two  journals,  of  one  m  which  the  thm 
Andrade  were  editors,  and  patrons  of  (he  other;  ad 
they  were  accused,  m  gemnl,  of  being  at  the  JMsd 
of  a  rebellious  party.  The  minister  of  the  ia^ 
nor  dechired,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  troopiiasia- 
ed  on  the  removal  of  the  two  Andiade  frai  the 
assembly.  Immediately  after,  the  troopf  aamd 
the  city,  suntmnded  the  hall  of  the  oonvenlMB,  id 
an  oflker  delivered  an  imperial  decree,  onkriif  the 
dissolution  of  the  assembly.  Tlie  pre^dent  ncrod 
it  on  the  journals,  dedared  the  session  terHBtoi 
and  the  deputies  separated,  Nov.  12,  1821  B« 
while  departing,  and  subsequently,  manyveRUR^ 
ed ;  among  uem  the  three  Andiade,  frtn  vat 
eventually  transported.  Inadecreeoftheswedif. 
the  emperor  termed  the  assembly  peijnred,  bet,  m 
the  following  day,  limited  this  e^ressioa  to  ihe  k- 
,tion  of  the  Andiade. 

The  provinces,  also,  were  the  theatre  of  ■of  w- 
bulent  scenes.  In  Pemambuco,  the  viotent  <faai» 
tioo  of  the  congress  gave  rise  to  much  iliwiiCsfMtini 
and  it  was  dififcult  to  appease  the  hatred  of  the  B» 
sillans  against  the  Portuguese.  A  seooad  osiisai 
assembly  was  finally  convened  at  the  end  of  N«v- 
1823,  and  the  empcnir  caused  a  oonstitotioa,  Atsn 
up  by  his  council  of  state,  to  be  laid  hcftie  ike 
cabUdo  (the  municipality)  of  the  cqiital,  Deeshr 
11,  1823,  which  collected  the  votes  of  the  chin 
respecting  it  in  writing.  As  ail  assented  to  thiio» 
stitution,  the  oath  was  administered,  January  9,  lafi 
The  same  course  was  pursued  io  the  proviaoes:  ba 
here  many  ciUsens  voted  against  the  cuBilil<wa> 
among  others,  the  president,  Man.  de  Cknalhs  he 
d'Andrade  of  Peinambuoo.  March  26,  ISSi  ^ 
oath  to  observe  the  constitution  waa  also  takes  tf^ 
emperor  and  empress.  In  its  fundamcnlal  pris^do. 
this  constitution  cofaidded  with  tfaoae  prevMri^ 
jected.  The  four  branches  of  civil  amthoritr-^ 
legislative,  the  mediative,  the  executive,  sad  ^ 
judicial— are  administered  by  the  lepiiueuttiiw  ^ 
the  people.  The  govenunent  is  muuaidiical.hBt^ 
tary,  constitutionaC  and  representative.  Thtfcfi*^ 
senUitionoftheBraiUian  nation  consistnf  the  »> 
peror  and  the  general  assembly,  a  body  odb^ow^  a 
two  chamben~4hat  of  the  depntiesv  chosoi farfiw 
years,  and  that  of  the  senatoii,  choeen  by  the  enfov 
from  the  ekxtion-lists.  With  the  fonav  nothi 
power  of  originating  bUls  for  the  inposition  ef  ai» 
and  the  levyhig  of  soldiers,  as  well  as  of  proposii  ■ 
change  of  dynasty.  The  latter  retain  their  digs4 
for  life.  The  sessions  of  then  cfaanhos  m 
public.  The  majority  of  votes  deddrs.  The  ** 
nate  has  jurisdiotion  of  the  olsdeneanon  of  tftt 
members  of  the  royal  &mily,  of  the  i 
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Ce%  and  ooundl  of  state.    The  two  dMuoben  pos- 
9MS,  in  gnirnl,  gpreat  priTileges.    The  emperor  has 
tlie  executive  a&  mediatorial  authorities ;  bat  his 
Tfto  is  not  absolute.    He  cannot  refuse  his  sanotioa 
10  a  bill  equally  approved  bj  two  legislative  assem- 
blies.   The  press  is  free,  but  libels  are  punished  by 
lav.    All  immunities,  privileged  corporations,  fkc, 
are  abolisbed.    The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  estab- 
lished religioo:    to  other  denominations   domei^ 
wonhip  is  allowed,  but  without  the  power  of  having 
churches,  &C.    Notwithstanding  this  liberal  constitu- 
tion, the  republican  party  gained  the  supremacy  in 
Pemambnco.  The  oreaident,  Man.  de  Carvalho  I'aes 
d'Andrade,  recalled  by  the  emperor,  attempted  to 
unite  the  northem  provinces  into  one  republic,  called 
the  Dnmn  of  ike  EpuUor,    But  as  soon  as  the  empe- 
ror bad  no  longer  cause  to  fear  an  attack  from  Portu- 
EU  hb  fioroes  invaded  Pemambuoo,  in  August,  by 
id  and  sea,  under  the  command  of  lord  Cochrane 
and  general  Lima.     Carvalho  and  Barros,  with  a 
frpat  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  made  an  obsUnate  re- 
sirtaoce ;  but,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1824,  the  city 
was  taken  by  assault    Carvalho  had  fled  to  a  British 
ihip  of  war ;  the  othera  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
In  the  following  year,  the  emperor  sent  general 
Bnmdt  and  the  chev.  de  Carneiro  to  London,  to  nego- 
ciate  there,  with  the  Portuguese  minister,  the  mar- 
quis  de  Villareai,  respecting  the  independence  of  B. 
Similar  negotiations  afterwards  took  place  in  Lisbon, 
through  the  British  envoy  extnordinary,  Sir  Charies 
Stuart,  who  inally  concluded,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  with 
the  Braailian  minister  of  foreign  affiiifs,  Luis  Jose  de 
Gwalho  e  Mrilo,  a  treaty  between  B.  and  Portugal, 
Aug.  29, 1825,  on  the  following  terms :— I.  B.  should 
he  recognised  as  an  independent  empire,  separate 
from  Portugal  and  Algarvia.    2.  The  king  of  Portn- 
tal  was  to  resign  tlie  sovereignty  of  B.  in  favour  of 
hlft  son  and  his  legitimate  posterity.     3.  The  king 
of  Portugal  ahould  retain  the  tide  of  emperor  of  B. 
fiir  his  own  penon  merely.     4.  The  emperor  don 
Pedro  should  promise  to  receive  from  no  Portuguese 
oolooy  proposals  for  a  union  with  B.    5.  The  trade 
hKwrcn  the  two  nations  should  be  restored,  and  all 
pix)perty  cooiscatcd  should  be  returned,  orcompenaa- 
ISoo  mada  for  it.     The  king  of  Portugal  raUfied 
this  treaty  Nov.  15,  1825.    The  empeior  of  Brasll 
sent  ambaandon  to  the  courts  of  Lisbon,  London, 
Paris,  and  Vienna.    Sir  Charies  Stoart,  soon  after, 
ODDduded«i  Rio,  Oct  18, 1825,  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commeroe,  and  another  treaty,  respecUng  the  aboU- 
tioo  of  the  aUve-trade,  delayed  for  four  additknal 
yean,  between  B.  and  Great  Britain.   But  neither  was 
ratiied  by  tlie  king  of  Great  Britain,  because,  among 
other  things,  they  contained   stipuhuions   for  the 
mutual  surrender  of  political  criminals   (or   those 
chaiged  with  high  treason)  and  refugees.     About 
this  Ume,  tlie  government  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Plata  urged  the  restoration  of  the  Banda  Oriental, 
which  B.  had  held  in  possession  since  1816.    The 
caapehir,  Cherelbre,  declared   war  agahist  Buenos 
Ayrev,  Dec.  10^  1825,  and  caused  the  mouth  of  the 
UPhUa  to  be  blockaded  by  his  vessels  of  war.    But 
the  prople  of  the  Cisplatino,  with  the  natives  of 
Mt^nbp  Video,  had  already  taken  up  arms,  for  the 
mke  of  a  onion  with  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Plata.     The  insurgents  took  Maldonado.    General 
Leocir  (Tiaoottnt  de  Laguna),  however,  maintained 
himvlf  in  Monte  Video.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
rrpnblic  of  the  Plata  formally  received  the  Banda 
Oriental  into  itt  confederacy,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
yw  1825,  B.  potaessed  but  two  pomte  in  the  Banda 
Orieotai-^Monte  Video  and  the  colony  del  Sftn  Sa^ 
grameaCo.     A  question  of  much  importance  now 
MPj^,  whelhcr  the  emperor  don  Pedro  should  succeed 
has  &tlicr,  king  John  VL,  in  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 


gaL  The  king  died  March  lO,  1826,  having  ap- 
pointed his  daughter,  the  infanta  Isabella  Maria, 
provisional  regent.  According  to  the  constitoUon  of 
B.,  don  Pedro  could  not  leave  the  country  without 
the  consent  of  tlie  general  assembly.  He  therefore 
entered  upon  the  government  of  Portugal,  and  gave 
this  kmaaom  a  representative  coostitutioR,  but  re- 
nouncedthe  crown  of  Portugal  in  his  own  perron  by 
the  act  of  abdication  of  May  2,  1826,  and  resigned 
his  right  to  his  daughter  donna  Maria  da  Gloria, 
princess  of  BeiiB,  bora  in  1810,  who  was  to  marry  her 
uncle  don  Miguel,  bora  in  1802 ;  meanwhile,  the 
emperor  confirmed  Miguel  regent  of  Portugal;  but 
Miguel  had  not  long  taken  the  oath  to  the  constitu- 
tion, till  he  issued  a  decree  convoking  the  cortes  of 
Lamego,  by  whom  he  was  dedared  absolute  king  of 
Portugal  and  Algarves,  and  took  the  reins  of  jgo- 
verament  aocordmcly.  (For  a  further  aocounfof 
Maria,  Miguel,  and  the  state  of  Portugal,  see  Por- 
tugal,)  Soon  afber,  May  8,  Pedro  opened  the  second 
constitutkmal  assembly  of  B.  at  Ria  He  had  pre- 
viously, April  16,  1826,  founded  the  new  Braailian 
order  of  Pedro  I. 

•  The  war  with  Buenos  Ayres  was  continued  in  the 
Banda  Oriental  with  little  vigour,  and  with  little 
prospect  of  advantage  to  either  party,  but  with  a 
rainous  charge  upon  the  ffaiances  of  both.  A  nego- 
tiation for  peace  was  at  length  opened,  under  the 
mediation  or  Gnat  Britain,  n^ich  terminated  hi  the 
execution  of  a  treaty,  Aug.  27, 1828.  In  thb  treaty, 
the  emperor  of  Biwil  wd  the  goverament  of  the 
United  Provinces  unite  in  declaring  the  Cisplathio,  or 
the  province  of  Monte  Video,  which  nad  been 
the  chief  olject  of  controversy,  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent  state,  under  such  form  of  government  as 
it  might  (feem  most  suitable  to  its  interests,  wants, 
and  resources.  It  was  stipulated,  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  formhig  this  government,  the  exIsUng 
goverament  of  the  Banda  Oriental  should,  immo- 
diately  on  the  ratiication  of  the  treaty,  convoke  the 
representatives  of  that  part  of  the  provhioe  sul^ject  to 
it,  and  the  government  of  Monte  Video  Its  citisens, 
to  make  chowe  of  a  proportional  number  of  delegates, 
and  that  these  representatives  and  delegates  should 
constitute  a  provisional  government,  wiiose  duty  it 
should  be  to  ibnn  a  political  constitntion  for  the  new 
state.  After  the  meeting  of  this  provisioiial  covern* 
ment,  the  functions  of  the  previously  existuig  go- 
vernments were  to  cease.  Tlie  independence  of  the 
province  of  Monte  Video  was  guaranteed  by  the 
contnctuig  parties.  This  treaty  was  duly  ratified, 
the  blw^ade  of  the  La  Pbita  was  immediately  raised, 
and  the  troops  of  the  two  belligerents  were  withdrawn 
from  the  contested  territory.—By  an  act  of  the  legia- 
hUure,  passed  .in  1827,  the  celibacy  of  the  detgy  haa 
been  abolished  tai  B.  For  fuither  InfiMiaation,  see 
Banda  Oriental, 

Atimr  the  close  of  the  war  for  the  Banda  Oriental, 
(1828),  the  attention  of  Pedro  was  principallv  drawn 
to  the  settlement  of  Portugal,  and  to  the  domeitlc 
concerns  of  the  empire,  the  finances  of  which  were  is 
ifaarrassed  ooo~ 


a  very  embarrassed  oondition.  The  elements  of  de- 
mocracy were  largely  mixed  up  with  imperial  princi- 
ples. The  gold  and  silver  of  the  country  had  entirely 
vanished,  imd  there  was  no  currency  but  pape^r, 
which  would  not  droulate  beyond  the  capital,  and 
large  pieces  of  copper,  whkh  bore  a  discount  of  forty 
per  cent. ;  and  the  people  were  In  a  high  state  of  ex- 
citement lest  the  eztinctioo  of  the  oonsutution  of  Por- 
tugal was  but  a  prelude  to  a  shnilar  event  fai  Bnail. 
These  and  other  drouastanoea  grvduallr  alienated 
the  public  mind,  and  the  nation  became  divided  faito 
constitutfcmalistB  or  republicans,  who  ware  Bra^ians, 
and  absolutiits,  who  ware  Poctngaeae.  In  March, 
1831,  while  00  a  tour  in  the  nlnhiff  districts,  don 
4h2 
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Pedro  made  use  of  language  whidi  offended  and 
alarmed  the  liberal  partj,  and  revolutionary  move- 
menta  were  soon  perceptible.  Disturbances  b^pin 
April  3,  and  continued  for  several  days;  many  per- 
sons were  killed;  the  troops  joined  in  the  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  on  the  8th  April,  the  emperor  abdicated  in 
&vour  of  his  infiwt  son  don  Pedro  II.,  and  embarked 
on  board  a  British  ship  of  war.  Between  him  and 
his  brothei*  Miguel  an  unnatural  struggle  for  domina- 
tion in  Portugu  at  present  goes  on.  rSee  Portugai,) 
The  principal  causes  of  the  last  Brasiiian  revolution 
are  said  to  have  been  the  British  loan  and  its  dil^i- 
dations,  the  war  of  the  south,  the  yoke  of  Uie  Portu- 
guese party,  and  the  luxury  and  immoralitv  of  the  court 

The  national  debt  of  B.  is  considerable,  including 
the  British  loan  of  £3,200,000.  The  principfd 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  are  an  archbishop,  who  re- 
sides at  Bahia,  and  sixteen  bishops,  oi  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  established  religion.  In  all  the  Urge 
towns,  the  government  supports  elementary  and  high 
schools.  In  the  former,  the  system  of  mutuial  instruc- 
tion is  introduced.  In  Bahia  and  Rio  Janeiro,  there 
are  institutions  for  t^udiing  surgery,  medicine,  engi- 
neering, and  law,  and  for  impiutim^  commercial  in- 
iormation.  Rio  has  an  academy  for  the  instruction 
of  officers  intended  for  the  naval  service;  also  an 
observatory.  This  city  and  Bahia,  also,  contain 
academies  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  pubb'c 
libraries,  &c  In  1826,  300  young  Brasilians  were 
pursuing  their  studies  in  France.  The  army  con- 
sisted, in  1824,  of  30,000  regular  troops,  and  50,000 
militia,  besides  a  regiment  of  free  Negroes.  The 
navy,  in  1826,  consisted  of  06  ships,  iiwluding  one 
ship  of  the  line  and  four  frigates.  The  revenue  of 
B.  has  been  lately  estimated,  by  the  minister  of 
finances,  at  about  16,290,000  dollars.  Of  this  sum, 
about  7,200,000  dollars  are  all  which  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  general  government  for  the  supply  of 
the  general  expenses.  The  remainder  is  consumed 
in  the  internal  administration  of  the  provinces  in  which 
it  is  collected.  The  whole  estimate,  however,  is 
vague,  and  not  much  to  be  depended  on.  Notwith- 
stimding  the  many  natural  resources  of  B.,  it  must 
long  remain  weak,  in  a  political  view ;  for  its  incon- 
siderable population  is  too  unequal  in  its  advantages 
and  too  divided  in  its  views.  1,800,000  are  Negro 
slaves,  ignorant  and  barbarous;  the  Indians  are  of 
no  advantage  to  the  industry  of  the  country.  They 
live,  for  the  most  part,  retired  in  the  wilderness. 
The  Mulattoes  seem  to  combine  in  themselves  the 
vices  of  the  savage  and  the  European.  Both  sexes 
give  themselves  up,  without  shame,  to  the  impulses 
of  their  passtons,  and  their  cruelty  to  their  slaves  is 
often  horrible.  The  Europeans  and  the  Creoles  form, 
to  some  extent,  the  aristocracy  of  the  country.  Most 
of  them  are  planters  or  miners,  or  overseers  in  the 
colonies,  and,  in'  this  way,  are  scattered  far  over  the 
country,  with  little  communication  ^th  each  other, 
without  knowledge  and  education.  The  most  culti- 
vated persons  are  found  in  the  maritime  cities.  But, 
even  in  Rio,  the  merchants,  aoooiding  to  Mathison, 
are  men  of  very  little  information.  They  take  no 
interest  in  any  thing  but  what  immediately  concerns 
their  business.  The  clergy,  Mathison  found  so  disso- 
lute, that  he  was  ashamed  to  ffive  a  description  of 
their  morals.  See  the  Corografi  BrazUka  of  Manoel 
Ayres  de  Casil,  Rio  Janeiro,  1817,  2  vols.  4to; 
Southey's  Hutary  of  Brazil,  London,  181 8, 2  vols.  4to ; 
Walsh's  Travelt  m  Brazil,  London,  1830. 

Brazil  Wood.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed 
that  this  wood  derived  its  name  from  the  country,  in 
which  it  is  principally  produced.  But  Dr  Bancroft 
has  conclusively  shown  that  woods  yielding  s,  red  dye 
were  called  Brssil  woods  long  previously  to  the  db- 
oovery  of  America;  and  that  the  early  voyagera  gave 


the  name  of  Brasil  to  that  pail  of  that  oonlwat  i» 
which  it  is  stUl  applied,  from  thdr  havincasanaacd 
that  it  abounded  in  such  woods.  It  is  MDnd  in  tkr 
greatest  abundance,  and  is  of  the  best  qoality,  m  thr 
province  of  peniambuoo,  where  it  is  called  Fm  4a 
RainhOj  or  Queen's  wood ;  but  it  is  also  fMDd  is 
many  other  parts  of  the  westeni  heraiephae,  sad  is 
the  East  Indies.  The  tree  Is  large,  cnnkfd,  aad 
knotty;  the  leavesareof  abeauCifal  red,8ndeihib 
an  agreeable  odour.  Its  botanical  Baiae  is  Cvmlfinm 
Bratileito  ;  but  it  is  called  by  the  natives  Aiiifiwu^^ 
Notwithstanding  its  apparent  bulk,  the  fasii  ii  » 
thick,  that  a  tree  as  large  as  b  man'b  body  vitk  the 
bark,  will  not  be  so  thick  as  the  leg  when  peried 
When  cut  into  chips,  it  loses  the  pale  ooloor  ithdm 
liad,  and  becomes  red ;  and  wlicn  dtewed,  tas  i 
sweettaste.  It  is  osed  for  various  porpoMS  by  csboHr 
makers,  and  admits  of  a  beautiM  vanmh:  bat  is 
principal  use  is  in  dyetnff  red ;  and  tboagfa  the  ookxr 
is  liable  to  decay,  yet,  by  mixing  with  it  aiim  sod 
tartar,  it  is  easily  made  permnnoit ;  thne  is  alfl 
made  of  it,  by  means  of  aods,  a  sort  of  liooid  lakf  « 
carmine,  for  painting  in  miniature.  Bniu  wood  Isi 
been  for  many  years  past  a  royal  noDopoly ;  iu  n- 
portation,  except  on  account  of  govmnant,  heof 
prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties.  Owiaf  to 
the  improvident  manner  in  which  it  has  hetn  cA 
down  by  the  government  agoits,  it  is  now  brJt 
found  within  several  leagues  of  the  coast.  Isdrcd. 
we  are  assured  that  many  of  the  planters  kavr  jti- 
vately  cut  down  the  trees  on  their  estates,  and  vti 
the  timber  as  fire-wood,  that  they  m^ht  not  npos 
themselves  to  annoyance  from  the  aibitiaiyaBd  tto- 
Uous  proceedings  of  these  functionaries.  Theqv* 
Uty  of  Brasil  wood  imported  into  this  couiry  ii  ta 
inconsiderable.  Its  price  in  the  London  mukiu  o- 
clusiveoftheduty  (£5pertoa),  varies  bom  iSi  ft 
£40  per  ton. 

BaxAcn;  the  aperture  or  passage  made  in  the  «0 
of  any  fortified  phice,  by  the  oidnance  of  the  le»f- 
ers,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  fortms.  TVf 
should  be  made  where  there  Is  the  least  defimop^tte 
is,  in  the  front  or  free  of  the  bastiona^  In  oriir  ic 
divide  the  resistance  of  the  besieged,  fareacfan  »» 
commonly  made  at  once  in  the  faces  of  tfaeamdtfd 
bastions,  and  in  the  ravelin.  This  is  eftdid  bf 
bettering, and,  at  sudi  places  as  UwcanmndDna 
reach,  ^  the  aid  of  mines.— Breseft  BmUgff*  (Sn 
Batfery.)~The  breach  is  called  ^mcAieaMr,  if  i(  > 
lai^  enough  to  afford  some  hope  of  snooesi  iacnr 
ofanassauU.  This  is  generally  ccoaidcnd  to  be  tk 
case  if  it  allows  a  passage  to  fomteen  imb  alsna. 
Frequently,  however,  a  breach  of  mnch  less  eitcai. 
even  of  half  that  width,  may  be  entered. 

Bbead.  In  the  earliest  antiquity,  we  finddif  to 
or  meal  of  grain  used  as  food.  The  inconvoHMr 
attending  thR  use  of  the  min  hi  its  natnal  sttfe. 
and,  perhaps,  the  accident^  obseiiation,  thai,  vte 
bruMl,  and  softened  in  water,  it  Ihrned  a  pmr. 
and,  when  dried  again,  a  more  oompact,  scaly  a^ 
stance,  led,  by  degrees,  to  the  artificial  pivfaaiia^ 
bread.  Easy  as  it  seems  to  as,  it  mnst  have  ben  ■ 
long  time  bdbro  it  was  completdy  sucjouafal  TV 
grain  was  first  bndsed  between  stones,  and,  km  ^ 
meal  mixed  with  milk  and  water,  a  dry,  Van^  sad 
indigestible  paste  was  made  into  balR  This  ii  v^ 
the  chief  food  of  the  caravans  in  the  desertief  Non-'^ 
em  Africa.  The  Carthaginians,  abo,  ate  no  bod. 
and  hence  were  called,  in  derision,  by  the  RiaM«^ 
pulHphagi  (pottage-eaters).  After  naay  ^On^ 
or,  periwps,  aocMentally,  it  was  observed  Ifcst,  ■* 


bringing  the  paste  into  a  state  of  ftiawrtsfins,  o 
tenacity  is  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  asa 
becomes  bread;  porous,  ameafale  to  the  tislr,4p^ 
lible,  and,  oonscqaeatly,  healthy. 


BREAD  ^BREAD  FRUIT. 


The  process  pursued  is  the  foUowinff :— Some  old 
dough,  called  Iratwii,  which,  by  a  peciuiar  spirituous 
fermentatioo,  has  swelled  up,  becomes  spooffy,  and 
aoqoires  an  acid  and  spirituous  smell,  is  kneaded 
with  the  new  dough,  and  produces,  though  in  an 
inferior  degree,  a  similar  fermentation  in  the  whole 
BUMS.  Tm  whole  thus  becomes  spongj ;  a  quantity 
of  air  or  gas  is  developed,  which,  beings  prevented 
from  escaping  by  the  tenacity  of  the  dough,  heaves 
and  sweUs  it,  and  gives  it  a  porous  consistency.  This 
Is  called  the  worjSng  of  the  dough.  In  this  state, 
the  dough  is  put  into  the  heated  oven,  where  the  air 
contained  in  it,  and  the  spirituous  substance,  are  still 
more  expanded  by  heat,  and  hicrease  the  porosity  of 
th«  bread,  making  it  materially  different  firom  the 
unbaked  dough.  The  best  and  most  wholesome 
bmd  is  baked  in  some  parts  of  France,  and  oh  the 
Rhine.  In  Engkuid,  the  flour  is  adulterated  with  too 
many  foreign  substances,  in  order  to  make  the  bread 
whiter.  In  some  parts  of  Sweden,  the  bread  is  com- 
posed, in  part,  of  the  bark  of  trees,  during  the  winter. 
In  Westphalia,  a  kind  of  very  coarse,  bl«:k  bread  is 
made,  of  which  the  peasants  bake  one  large  loaf  for 
the  whole  week.  This  is  divided  for  use  with  small 
saws.  It  is  called  pumpemiekelf  and  is  sometimes 
exported.  In  many  parts  of  Germany,  bread  is  made 
of  grain  nearly  entire,  or  but  just  bruised,  which  is 
very  coarse,  and  frequently  forms  part  of  the  food  of 
the  horses.  Bread  is  found  wherever  civilisation  has 
extended.  It  is  made  of  wheat,  rye,  matse,  barley, 
oBts,  spelt,  &c.  The  want  of  bread  has  often  occa- 
sioned public  commotions^  particularly  in  Pans  and 
ancient  Rome. 

The  species  of  bread  in  common  use  in  a  country 
depends  partly  on  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
more  on  tne  sort  of  grain  suitable  for  its  soil.  But 
the  superiority  of  wheat  to  all  other  ferinaceous 
plants  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  is  so  very  great, 
that  wherever  it  is  easily  and  successfully  cultivated, 
wheaten  bread  is  used  to  the  nearly  total  exclusion  of 
most  others.  Where,  however,  the  soil  or  climate  is 
less  favourable  to  its  growth,  rye,  oats,  &c.  are  used 
in  its  stead.  A  very  great  change  for  the  better  has, 
in  this  respect,  taken  place  in  Great  Britain  within 
the  last  century.  It  is  menUoned  by  Harrison,  in  his 
description  of  Enfiand,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  gentry  had  wheat  sufficient  for  their  own 
tables,  bat  that  their  household  and  poor  neighbours 
were  usually  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  rye, 
barley,  and  oats.  It  appears  from  the  household 
book  of  Sir  Edwanl  Coke,  that,  in  1596,  rye  bread 
and  oatmeal  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  diet  of 
servants  even  in  great  himilies,  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties. Bariey  brmd  is  stated  in  the  grant  of  a  mono- 
poly by  Charles  I.,  in  1626,  to  be  the  usual  food  of 
the  ordinary  sort  of  people.  At  the  revolution,  the 
wheat  produced  in  England  and  Wales  was  estimated 
by  Mr  Kfaig  and  Dr  Davenant  to  amount  to  1,750/XX) 
quarters.  Mr  Charles  Smith,  author  of  Tracts  on  tlfe 
Com  Trade,  originally  published  in  1758,  states,  that 
in  his  time  wheat  had  become  much  more  generally 
the  food  of  the  common  people  than  it  had  been  in 
1689 ;  but  he  adds  (ad  ed,  p.  182.  London,  1766.), 
fchat  notwithstanding  this  huvease,  seme  very  intelli- 
l^ent  inquirers  were  of  opinion,  that  even  then  not 
cnone  than  half  the  people  of  Enrhmd  fed  on  wheat 
^r  Smiths  own  estimate,  whidi  is  very  carefully 
cSrawn  up,  is  a  little  higher ;  for  taking  the  population 
<}f  England  and  Wales,  in  1760,  at  6,000,000  he 
^uppOMdthat 

3»750,0M  were  oonsamen  of  whrat. 
739,000  ....  barley. 
888,000  rye. 

093,000        ....    oata. 

Mr  Smith  further  supposed  that  they  individually 


ooDsumed,  the  fint  class,  one  quarter  of  wheat ;  the 
second,  one  quarter  and  three  bushels  of  bariey;  the 
thfad,  one  quarter  and  one  bushel  of  rye ;  and  the 
fourth,  two  quarters  and  seven  bushels  of  oats. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century,  hardly  any  wheat 
was  used  in  the  northern  counties  of  England.  In 
Cumberland,  the  principal  ftmilies  used  omy  a  small 
quantity  about  Christnuu.  The  crust  of  the  goose- 
pie,  with  which  almost  every  taUe  in  the  county  is 
then  supplied,  was,  at  the  period  refened  to,  ahnost 
uniformly  made  of  bariey  meal.  Every  one  knows 
how  inapplicable  these  statements  are  to  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  people  of  England  at  the  present  time. 
Loaf-bread  is  now  univernlly  made  use  of  in  towns 
and  villages,  and  almost  univernlly  in  the  country. 
Barley  is  no  longer  used,  except  in  the  dif^lleries 
and  in  brewing  •  the  use  of  oats  as  a  bread  is  confined 
to  Scotland  ai3  Ireland ;  and  the  consumption  of  rye 
bread  is  comparatively  inoonsideiable.  The  produce 
of  the  wheat  crops  has  been,  at  the  very  least,  trebled 
since  1760.  Anl  if  to  this  immense  increase  in  the 
supply  of  wheat,  we  add  the  still  more  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  supply  of  butchers'  meat,  tbe  hd  of  a 
very  signal  improvement  having  taken  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  population,  in  respect  of  food,  will 
be  obvious.  But  great  as  has  been  the  improvement 
in  the  condition  ofthe  people  of  England  since  17G0, 
it  is  but  trifling  compared  to  the  improvement  that 
has  taken  place,  since  the  same  period,  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  Scotland.  At  the  middle  of  last 
century,  Scottish  agriculture  was  in  the  most  depressed 
state ;  the  tenants  were  destitute  alike  of  capital  and 
skill ;  green  crops  were  almost  whdly  unkn^»wn ; 
and  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  was  raised  was  qdte 
hioonsiderable.  A  field  of  eight  acres  sown  with  this 
grain,  in  the  vicinity  of  Eoinbui^h,  in  1727,  was 
reckoned  so  great  a  curiosity  that  it  excited  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  But  even  so 
late  as  the  American  war,  the  wheat  raised  in  the 
Lothians  and  Berwickshire  did  not  exceed  a  third 
part  of  what  is  now  grown  in  them ;  and  takinjg  the 
whole  country  at  an  average,  it  will  be  a  mooerate 
estimate  to  say,  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has 
increased  in  a  tenfold  proportion  since  1780.  At  that 
period  no  loaf-bread  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  coun- 
try places  and  villages  of  Scothind ;  oai  eokee  and 
barley  bannock*  being  universally  made  use  of.  But 
at  present  the  case  is  widely  different  The  upper, 
and  also  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  in  towns  and 
villages,  use  only  wheaten  bread,  and  even  in  fium- 
houses  ft  is  very  extensively  consumed.  There  is,  at 
this  moment,  Imrdly  a  village  to  be  met  with,  how< 
ever  limited  its  extent,  that  has  not  a  public  baker. 
In  many  parts  of  England  it  is  the  custom  for  private 
fiimilies  to  bake  their  own  bread.  This  is  |»rticu- 
larly  the  case  in  Kent,  and  in  some  parts  of  Lanca- 
shire. In  1804,  there  was  not  a  single  public  baker 
in  Manchester;  and  their  number  is  still  very  li- 
mited. 

BaxAO-Favrr.  The  bread  fiuit  is  a  fau|^e,  globular 
berry,  of  a  pale-ereen  colour,  about  the  sise  of  a 
child's  head,  marked  on  the  surfiice  witli  irregular 
six-sided  depressions,  and  containing  a  white  and 
somewhat  fibrous  pulp,  which,  when  ripe,  becomes 
juicy  and  yellow.  The  tree  that  produces  it  {arto' 
carpus  mcita)  grows  wild  in  Otaheite  and  other  islands 
ofthe  South  seas,  is  about  forty  feet  high,  with  laige 
and  spreading  branches,  and  has  large,  brightpgreen 
leaves,  deeply  divided  into  seven  or  nine  spear- 
shaped  lobes. 

We  are  informed,  in  captain  Code's  first  voyage 
round  the  worid,  that  the  eatable  part  of  this  fruit 
lies  between  the  skin  and  the  core ;  and  that  it  b  as 
white  as  snow,  and  somewhat  of  the  consistence  of 
new  bread.     Wlien  gathered,  it  is  generally  used 
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immediately :  if  it  be  kept  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  it  becomes  bard  and  choky.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  South  sea  islands  prepare  it  as  food  by  dividing 
the  fruit  into  three  or  four  parts,  and  roasting  it  in 
hot  embers.  Its  taste  is  insipid,  with  a  slight  tartness, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  crumb  of  wheaten 
bread  mixed  with  Jeruaiiem  artichoke.  Of  this  fruit, 
the  Otaheiteans  make  various  messes,  by  mixing  it 
with  water  or  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  then  beatmg 
it  to  a  paste  with  a  stone  pestle,  and  afterwards  ming- 
ling with  it  ripe  plantains,  banuias,  or  a  sour  paste 
made  from  the  bread-fruit  itself,  called  maAie.  It 
oonUnues  in  season  eight  months,  and  so  great  is  its 
utility  in  the  island  of  Otaheite,  "that/'  observes 
captain  Cook,  <*  if,  in  those  parts  where  it  is  not 
spontaneously  produced,  a  man  plant  but  ten  trees  in 
his  whole  lifetime,  he  will  as  completely  fulfil  his 
duty  to  his  own  and  to  future  generations,  as  the  na- 
tive of  our  less  temperate  climate  can  do  by  plough- 
ing in  the  cold  of  winter,  and  reaping  in  the  summer's 
heat,  as  often  as  these  seasons  return ;  even  if,  afteT 
he  has  procured  bread  for  his  present  household,  he 
should  convert  the  surplus  into  money,  and  lay  it  up 
for  his  children.**  Not  only  does  this  tree  supply 
food,  but  clothing,  and  numerous  other  conveniences 
of  life.  The  inner  bark,  which  is  white,  and  com- 
posed  of  a  net-like  series  of  fibres,  is  formed  into  a 
kind  of  cloth.  The  wood  is  soft,  smooth,  and  of  a 
yeJlowish  colour,  and  is  used  for  the  building  of  boats 
and  houses.  In  whatever  part  the  tree  is  wounded, 
a  glutinous,  milky  Juice  issues,  which,  when  boiled 
with  cocoa-nut  oil,  is  employed  for  making  bird-lime, 
and  as  a  cement  for  filling  up  cracks  in  such  vessels 
as  are  intended  for  holding  water.  Some  parts  of 
the  flowers  serve  as  tinder,  and  the  leaves  are  used 
for  wrapping  up  food,  and  other  purposes. 

As  the  climate  of  the  South  sea  islands  is  consider- 
ed not  very  different  from  that  of  the  West  Indies,  it 
was,  about  forty-two  years  ago,  thought  desirable, 
that  some  of  the  trees  shoukl  be  transferred  in  a 
growing  state,  to  the  British  islands  there.  His 
majesty's  ship  the  Bounty  sailed,  in  1787,  for  tin's 
purpose,  to  the  South  seas,  under  the  command  of 
lieutenant,  afterwards  admiral,  Bligh.  But  a  fatal 
mutiny  of  the  crew  at  that  time  prevented  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  benevolent  design.  The  com- 
mander of  the  vessel,  however,  returned  in  safety  to 
his  country,  and  a  second  expedition,  under  the  same 
person,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  was  fitted  out  in 
the  year  1791.  He  arrived  in  safety  at  Otaheite, 
and,  after  an  absence  from  England  of  about  eighteen 
months,  landed  in  Jamaica,  witn  358  bread-fruit-trees, 
in  a  living  state,  having  left  many  others  at  different 
phices  in  nis  passage  thither.  From  Jamaica,  these 
trees  were  transferred  to  other  islands ;  but,  the  Ne- 
groes having  a  general  and  long-established  piedi- 
lection  for  the  plaintain,  the  bread-fruit  is  not  much 
relished  by  them.  Where,  however,  it  has  not  been 
generally  introduced  as  an  article  of  food,  it  is  used 
as  a  delicacy ;  and,  whether  employed  as  brrad,  or 
in  the  form  of  pudding,  it  is  considered  highly  pala- 
table by  the  European  inhabitants. 

Brbadalaanb,  or  Braidalbin,  a  district  in  the 
western  part  of  Perthshire,  in  the  centre  of  the  Gram- 
pians, which  here  cover  a  large  tract  of  the  county 
in  length  and  breadth.  This  district  is  a  complete 
mixture  of  high  and  low  hills,  yielding  pasture  for 
large  flocks  of  sheep,  or  shelter  for  game,  with  inter- 
mediate valleys,  some  of  which  are  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  while  others  are  merely  mosses  of  peat 
and  heath.  In  tlie  extreme  point  lies  Loch  Lyon, 
whence  flows  the  Lyon  river  through  a  sinuous  val* 
ley,  till  it  falls  into  the  Tay.  In  the  centre  of  the 
district  lies  Loch  Tay,  an  inland  lake  about  sixteen 
miles  long,  surrounded  by  the  most  splendid  natural 


scenery.  In  winter  the  district  is  cold,  vet,  sod  ■- 
comfortable,  and  in  summer  the  hett  in  the  dm 
valleys  is  excessive.  The  whole  country  ibooods  ja 
limestone,  and  minerals  of  different  kinds  are  fbal 
It  is  now  traversed  by  several  good  rawk  Tbm 
are  no  towns  in  the  district,  and  KenmoR,  KiItiB,aid 
Clifton  are  the  only  villa{|;es  worth  noting.  Tbenil 
of  Breadallnne  is  the  chief  pvopnetor. 

Breakers;  billows  which  break  viofeotly  ««rr 
rocks  lying  under  the  surfBoe  of  the  sra.  Tliff  m 
readily  distinguished  by  the  foam  which  they  pm- 
duce,  and  by  a  peculiar  boaiw  roaring,  very  difaHA 
from  that  of  waves  in  deep  water.  When  i  fhip  is 
driven  among  breakers,  it  is  hardly  possbie  to  bw 
her,  as  every  billow  that  heaves  her  upward  serfo  to 
dash  her  down  with  additiooal  force. 

Brsakino  Bolk  ;  the  act  of  bq;inniiig  to  nhdr  i 
ship,  or  of  discharging  the  fat  part  of  the  cuga 

BREAKWATsa.  Sec  Cker^omrf,  Pfymndk^  wad  Ik- 
iaware. 

Brbast.    See  Choi. 

Brxast.Pin;  an  onianMotal 
pin  used  principally  in  fiistening 
the  neckcloth.  In  matters  of 
personal  ornament,  the  andenta 
were  perhaps  more  profuse  than 
the  modems.  Almost  every 
variety  of  jewelry  has  been  got 
in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum.  The  annexed 
cut,  drawn  as  large  as  the  ori- 
ffinal,  represents  a  breast-pin 
found  in  the  late  excavations  at 
the  former  place.  The  Bac- 
chanalian figure  on  it  has  a  pa- 
tera in  one  hand  and  a  glass  in 
the  other.  He  is  provkied 
with  bat's  wings,  emblematic 
of  the  drowsiness  consequmt 
on  hard  drinking,  and  two 
bands  of  grapes  pass  across  his 
body. 

Bbsast-Plate  ;  a  piece  of  defensive  i 
ing  the  breast,  originally  made  of  thoogs,  cori». 
leather,  &c.  (hence  loriea,  cvmus)^  but  aliaviiil»  d 
brass,  iron,  or  other  metals.  It  nay  be  coosiM 
as  an  improvement  of  the  ^eld  or  bocklfr,  vli^ 
was  borne  on  the  left  aim,  and  moved  lo  as  to  fw^ 
tect,  successively,  all  parts  of  the  body.  U  bvnf 
perceived  that  the  free  use  of  both  handi  in  ^ 
employment  of  offensive  weapona  was  impoctsnL  ik 
defensive  armour  was  attached  to  the  body,  sad  n- 
ceived  different  names  from  its  positian,  a»*  kc : 
as,  for  instance,  breast-pUte,  cuiases,  grravri  Tk« 
different  species  of  defensive  aimour  are  of  litde  ■» 
against  fire-arms,  and  have,  therelbre,  geanUT 
fi^len  into  disuse  in  modem  war.  (See  Oartm^^ 
BreaH-plaie,  in  Jewish  antiquity,  was  a  MM  pirtf 
of  rich,  embroidered  stuC  won  by  Ibe  b^  fw<- 
It  was  set  with  twelve  pnpoous  stones,  beanf  ^ 
names  of  the  tribes.  It  iras  also  called  te  leatf- 
plate  o/judgment,  because  it  contained  the  Crisis' 
Thummim. 

Brbast- Wheel;  a  water-wheel  which  receiw <^ 
water  at  about  half  its  height,  or  at  the  Irni  fi^ 
axis.  In  England,  float-bwds  are  enploy«i«  «*^ 
are  fitted  accurately  to  the  mill-ciwnr,  so  ite  <^ 
water,  after  acting  on  the  tots  by  its  knpdv^  <* 
detained  in  the  course,  and  acts  by  its  veijett.  1> 
America,  they  are  ofiten  oonstnicted  with  bscb^ 
and  with  a  part  of  the  circumference  fictfd  is  ^ 
mill-course.  The  accompanying  cut  will  ^  " 
idea  of  the  common  construction  of  the  bnaftvkn'. 
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BisA^r.  WotK.  In  the  militeiy  art,  every  eleiratlon 
Bide  for  peoCectioii  agmimt  the  thot  of  the  enemy. 
WTood  ana  stone  are  not  suitable  for  brpast-works,  on 
MXDont  of  their  liability  to  splinter.  The  best  are 
Hide  of  earth ;  in  some  circomstanoea,  of  ftiscines, 


iun|(,fabion8,  bags  of  sand,  and  of  wool.  Thethick- 
H«  orthe  work  must  be  in  oroportkm  to  the  artillery 
)f  Uie  enemy.  In  general ,  it  ought  not  to  be  less 
haa  tni,  nor  more  than  eighteen,  or,  at  most,  twenty- 
bur  feet  thick.  The  nue  of  Cugnot  is,  that  the 
Rvatt-work  should  be  so  high,  that  nothinr  but  the 
ky  and  the  topa  of  trees  can  be  seen  %rithm  cannon 
hot  from  the  interior  of  the  intrmchments.  If  this 
ole  cumot  be  followed,  on  account  of  the  height  of 
i^ifhbouring  mountains,  the  interior  of  the  fortiica- 
ion  ought  to  be  secured  by  timversea. 
BiBATH.  The  air  which  issues  from  the  lungs, 
loring  respiration  through  the  nose  and  mouth.  Xfiis 
peration  ia  perfbcmed  without  eiEoft,  but  sUU  tt 
sows  a  mockm  in  the  external  air,  before  the  nose 
nd  oMMith.  The  air  expired  is  the  vdiide  of  sound 
nd  speech.  A  smaller  portion  ofoxygen  and  a  lai^r 
ortion  of  carbonic  add  ia  contained  m  the  air  which 
(exhaled  than  in  that  which  is  inhaled.  Thereare, 
Im,  aqneoos  pnrticlea  in  the  breath,  which  are  pre- 
'pitated,  by  the  coldness  of  the  external  air,  in  the 
m  of  Tisible  iraponr;  likewise  other  substances 
hich  owe  their  origin  to  secretions  in  the  mouth, 
a»,  wind-pipe,  and  lungs.  These  cause  the  changes 
t  the  brmth,  which  may  be  known  by  the  smell,  like 
ie  other  ((UBlities  of  the  air.  In  youth,  the  bnath  is 
Bipid.  and  contains  add;  its  loses  these  qualities 


MIS  in  the  nose,  the  mouth,  or  the  wind-pipe :  vis. 
r  oloen  in  the  nose,  canoerous  no/yiN,  by  discharges 
om  theflMNith,  by  sores  on  the  lungs,  or  peculiar  se- 
ftmns  in  them.  It  is  also  caused  ^rotten  teeth,  by 
ipnrities  in  the  month*  and  br  many  kinds  of  food 
m  hon».rMitsfa,ottk»s,  and  also  by  flesh,  if  used  to 
IT  exdosioa  of  other  food),  and  by  fevent.  In  the 
It  case,  it  often  varies  with  the  character  of  the  dis- 
se.  The  mnedy  for  this  complahit  must  depend  on 
e  cansea  which  produce  it  Substances  of  an 
omaUckind,  whien  have  a  strong  rich  smell,  should 
>  chewed  lo  diminish  Ita  offensiveness.  (See  Men- 
'n\  Temimmem  PAMMsif  inifn  dir  rvjprw^,  Ediiiburgh, 
UO.)    Bat  it  is  often  impossible  to  remove  this  un- 


Aeoording  to  the  Prussian  oode, 
bad  btenth  fumishea  ground  for  a  divorce. 
BaaATHUfO.    See  Betpirtiiom, 
BaaoctA  ;  «  term  applied  to  a  rock  composed  of 
sular  fingments  cemented  tocether. 
BaacBUf ;  «  parish  in  ForforSiire,  lying  on  both 
es  of  the  South  Esk,  a  few  ssiles  above  Montrose, 
is  about  aevca  miles  in  leocth  and  three  in  breadth, 
le  groonds  in  the  parish  rae  gradually  to  a  oocni- 
rable   bright  on  either  side  of  the  rivpr,  and 
toeod  again  to  the  .middle  of  the  succeeding  val- 


leys.   The  soil  is  in  general  light,  but  produces  good 
crops. 

Brechin,  the  capital  of  the  parish,  is  romantically 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Esk,  near  the  centre 
of  the  parish,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  and  a  half 
miles  nofth-east  of  Forfor,  and  eight  west  of  Mon- 
trose. The  prindpai  street  is  about  a  mile  in  length, 
extending  from  the  north  part  southward  to  the 
bridge  over  the  river,  whidi  is  an  old  frbric  of  two 
large  arches.  Another  street  branches  off  this,  about 
the  middle  of  the  town,  and  stretdies  in  a  sooth- 
easterly  direction  lor  more  than  half  a  mile.  There 
are  also  several  crass  streets  and  by*lanes.  Brechin 
is  a  very  andent  royal  burgh.  It  was  formeriy 
walled,  but  the  gates,  the  last  relicsof  socha  state  of 
things,  have  hSen  some  time  removed.  The  trade 
carrted  on  in  and  about  Brechin,  consists  chiefly  of 
the  manufoctnre  of  bleadied  linens,  and  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  exports  a  considerable  Quantity  of  grain. 
In  andent  times  there  was  an  abbey  of  Culdees  in 
this  place,  and  in  1 160,  when  Brechin  was  constituted 
an  episcopal  see  by  David  I.,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
site  of  this  establishment  was  that  cnosen  for  the 
fmuidation  of  the  cathedraL  The  cathedral  churdi 
of  St  Ninians,  iHiich  now  forms  the  parish  church,  is 
situated  on  the  north  edce  of  a  precipitous  ravine, 
which  separates  the  burgn-lands  from  those  of  Bre- 
chin castle.  It  was  originally  a  stately  Gothic  fobric, 
but  its  ardiitectural  symmetry  has  been  greatly  in- 
jured by  the  bad  taste  dinlayed  in  modm  repairs. 
The  steeple  is  a  square  ediaoe  seventy  feet  hi  height, 
surmounted  by  a  hexagonal  spire  of  fifty  feet  Con- 
tiguous to  it,  at  the  south  an«e.  stands  the  tall  slen- 
der tower  of  Brechin,  wfai^,  like  its  prototype  at 
Abemethy,  has  pussled  so  many  antiquariea.  It  is 
generally  imagined  to  have  been  a  place  of  look*out 
of  the  Picta.  It  is  an  unadorned  turret  of  freestone, 
eighty-five  feet  in  height  to  the  cornice,  and  fifteen 
feet  more  to  the  pinnade  of  the  modem  spire  on  its 
top.  Between  the  town  and  the  river,  and  only  se- 
parated from  the  former  by  the  before-mentioned 
ravine,  stands  Breddn  castle,  the  andent  seat  of  the 
Maules  of  Panmure.  The  castle  is  built  on  a  preci- 
pitous rock,  overhanging  the  stream.  Brechtai  has 
given  birth  to  varions  men  of  genius  and  literary  dis- 
tinction t-Maitland,  the  kborious  historian  of  Edin- 
burg;h  and  London;  Dr  Gillies,  the  historian  of 
Greece ;  and  James  Tytler,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  <*  Balloon  Tytler."  Population  of  the  burg;h 
and  parish  in  1631,  650B. 

BaiDA,  In  the  Netherlands;  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  has  0000  inhabitants,  is  connected 
with  the  Meuse  by  the  navigable  river  Merk.  B., 
behig  a  strong  frontier  fortrns,  was  formeriy  of  the 
greatest  fanportaiMse  to  Holland,  and  is  still  of  great 
mUitary  value  as  the  chief  point  of  the  Ime  of  tor- 
tresses  before  the  Meuse.  The  fortifications  consist 
of  fifteen  bastkms,  as  many  ravdins,  and  five  horn- 
works,  besides  the  citadel  The  chief  strength  of 
thb  fortress  lies  hi  Its  marshy  environs,  which  may 
easily  be  kid  under  water.  B.  beeaoM  a  town  in 
1534 :  sfaioe  that  time,  it  has  often  been  a  subfect  of 
oontentkm  between  the  I>utdi,  SDanianls,and  Ftvncfa. 
It  was  taken  by  surprise  by  Banalmont  to  1581,  and 
by  Maurice  of  Orange  fai  1590.  The  latter  capture 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  boat  loaded  with 
turf,  in  wh&di  seventy  Dutch  soldiers  were  concealed. 
Spfaiola  took  B.,  in  16S5,  after  a  dege  of  ten,  and 
Henry  of  Orange  after  one  of  four  months.  During 
the  French  revdotionary  war,  Dumouries  made  hha- 
self  master  of  the  dtv  and  fortress  to  February,  1793, 
and  wodd  thereby  nave  prepared  the  way  for  the 
conquest  of  Holland,  had  he  not  been  forced,  by  the 
loss  of  a  battle  at  Neerwindm,  to  e%-acuate  the  citj 
awl  fortress,  April  I.    In  i>rpte»b(r,  1791,  B.  v-as 
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attacked  by  the  army  of  Pichegru,  but  did  not  sur- 
render till  all  Holland  was  c»nquered,  in  the  winter 
of  1794.  On  the  approach  of  the  Russian  vanjnBid, 
under  geneial  Benkendorf,  in  Dec,  1813,  the  French 
earrisoD  made  a  sally,  and  the  patriotic  dtisens  pro- 
fited 1:7  the  occasion,  rose  en  mtute,  shut  the  gates, 
and  prevented  the  French  from  returning  into  the 
town.  A  peace  was  concluded  at  B.  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland  in  1667. 

Brbdow,  Gabriel  Godfrey,  professor  of  history  in 
Breslau,  was  bom  in  Berlin,  in  1773,  of  poor  parents. 
He  was,  for  a  time,  professor  at  Eutin,  and  a  colleague 
of  the  celebrated  Voss;  afterwards  professor  a( 
Hehnstadt,  and,  stiU  later,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
whence  he  went  to  Breslau  on  the  removal  of  the 
university  to  that  place.  He  died  in  1814.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  patriotism  and  his  literary  works. 
His  Handbuch  der  alten  Geschichte  (Manual  of  An. 
cient  History)  has  passed  through  five  editions,  the 
last  of  which  appeared  in  1825.  He  is  the  author 
of  Chronik  dea  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert$  (Chronicle 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century),  EjmMa  Pariaiensetj  (he 
went  to  Paris  in  1807,  to  collect  all  that  has  been  left 
to  us  by  the  Greek  geographers),  Untersuchtmgen 
uher  ChtchioMet  Geographies  und  Chronologie  (Re- 
searches on  History,  Geography,  and  Chronology), 
and  of  the  very  useful  HittoriMcke  T<Mlen  (Histori- 
cal Tables),  which  have  been  translated  into  English. 

Brkichs  ;  an  article  of  clothing  in  use  even  among 
the  Babylonians,  and  whidi,  with  them,  were  made 
so  as  to  cover  the  foot,  and  supply  the  place  of  stock- 
ings. In  Europe,  we  find  hose  first  used  among  the 
Gauls;  hence  the  Romans  called  a  part  of  Gaul 
breeched  Gaul  (Gallia  braccaia).  In  the  5th  century, 
they  had  become  &shiouable  in  Rome;  but  the 
breeches-makers  were  expelled  firom  the  city  by  an 
imperial  edict,  it  being  considered  unworthy  of  the 
loras  of  the  world  to  wear  these  barbarous  invests 
ments.  The  stockings  were  separated  finom  them 
some  centories  since.  Sometimes  they  were  worn 
small,  and  sometimes  large,  as  the  fietshion  changed. 
In  some  instances,  an  immense  quantity  of  cloth  was 
put  in  them.  The  poor  stu£fed  theirs  out  with  such 
substances  as  they  could  procure.  Joachim  II., 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  forbidden  the 
wearing  of  these  enormous  integuments,  made  a  per- 
son, whom  he  saw  with  a  pair,  rip  them  open,  when 
some  bushels  of  bran  fell  out  of  them.  Osiander  (in 
his  HoffahrUteuf^  and  Musculus  (in  his  Hoeenieufel) 
raised  their  voices  against  tliis  preposterous  ficLshion. 
The  modem  breeches  were  first  introduced  during  the 
reiirn  of  Louis  XIV. 

Brbechino  ;  a  rope  used  to  securo  the  cannon  of  a 
ship  of  war,  and  prevent  them  from  recoilhig  too 
much  in  the  time  of  battle.  It  is  of  sufficient  length 
to  allow  the  munde  of  the  cannon  to  come  within  the 
ship^s  side  to  be  charged. 

Breezes,  Sea,  Land,  and  Mountain.    See  fVinda, 

Bebron  ;  an  ancient  Irish  magistrate.  The  office 
appears  to  have  been  hereditary.  Each  tribe  had  one 
brehm,  whose  Judgments  were  given  in  the  open  air 
on  the  hill-tops ;  many  spots  are  yet  called  Brehme* 
cAairt.  llie  oflBce  was  abolished  under  Edward  III. 
Some  fniffments  o{  the  hrehon  law  aro  yet  extant.  See 
Ledwich^  jinUpUtiet  of  Ireland,  1790. 

Breisgau.    See  Briegau. 

Brezslak,  Scipio,  was  bom  in  Rome,  1768,  and 
destined  for  the  church,  for  which  reason  he  is  men- 
tioned as  an  ahbate  in  the  works  of  Spallananii.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  ingenious  geologists  of  our  times, 
and  opposed  to  the  Neptonian  system,  without,  how- 
ever, implicitly  adopting  the  Vulcanian.  He  was 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  at 
Ragiisa.  He  was  aflerwards  professor  in  the  collegio 
Jfazareno^  at  Rome,  made  a  scientific  tour  ihrougli 


Naples,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
macy  withFourcroy,Chaptal,CDvier,ftc.  NapoimB 
appointed  him  inspector  of  the  wUpetre  woks  tad 
powder-mills  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  was  abo 
a  member  of  the  institute  and  many  other  Utenry  w- 
cieties.  The  first  work,  by  which  be  made  biB»if 
known  to  the  public  as  an  obaenrer  of  oatnre,  (e.  g. 
his  treatise  on  the  ml/diara  in  the  Tidnity  of  Ni^es, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  bved  for  yiais  as 
director  of  the  estaUidimcnts  for  boOing  alna),  ob»- 
tains  indicationa  of  the  prindplca  whfch  he  after- 
wards developed  in  his  system.  The  fint  cxtcsisfr 
work,  which  he  published  at  Florence  in  1798,  w* 
the  TopograHa  Fiekq  deUa  Can^pagna  (PhysiCB]  To- 


pography  of  Campania).  Afber  i 
the  examination  of  this  regton,  he  returned  to  Rav. 
examined  the  adjoining  country  in  a  geologicai  peisn 
of  view,  and  confirm^  his  former  opiniaD,  that  the 
seven  hills  are  chiefty  the  remains  of  an  extiact  vol- 
cano. Leaving  his  native  city  on  aooount  of  poUkal 
distarbanoes,  he  went  to  Franoe,  where  he  ^k 
himself  known  to  the  mineralogista,  in  1801,  by  a 
new  edition  of  the  above-mentioned  work,  (dsiguivd, 
indeed,  by  many  misprints^  with  adiiitioniii  renaiU, 
supplements,  and  corrections,  under  the  title  VefftM 
PhysiqveM  et  Idthologif^tBt  dame  let  C^mpemej  t  w. 
A  topographico-mineralogical  descripUon  of  the  en- 
virons of  Rome  is  added  to  it.  UooDtainttlieRSBUs 
of  twelve  yean*  researchca.  Till  then,  tboe  ted 
been  no  systematic  treatise  on  the  minenkcy  d 
mount  Vesuvius.  Earlier  writu^  on  thia  vooao 
contained  merely  the  history  of  single  cmptaoBs.  tai 
the  only  mineralogioal  work  on  this  subject,  by  Geani, 
is  nothinc  but  a  catalogue.  B.  was  the  itA  «h» 
examinea  geologically  the  regiona  deacrifard  in  bi 
work.  This  valuable  work  hu  been  tiandbted  mo 
several  languages ;  into  French  by  geoeml  Foonr- 
reuil,  into  German  by  Fr.  Ambr.  Reua  (Lripsic. 
1802,  2  vols,  with  engravings). — ^B.  took  advatt^ 
of  his  residence  in  Fruioe  to  examine  the  regioas  c 
Auveipie  famous  for  the  Fayf  (volcanic  noawtohwt. 
and  his  observations  there  contributed  not  a  litde  to 
the  formation  of  Ins  theories  on  the  efi>cts  of  nit- 
canoes.  In  Milan,  he  wrote  his  jirie  di  Saimitn^, 
(Art  of  manufiicturing  Saltpetre),  and,  in  1811,  i«b- 
llshed  his  Inimduzkme  alia  GeoiagiOy  (IntraJocKiaB  lu 
Geolqgy),  2  vols.,  which  waa,  in  ISrS,  followed  by  a 
edition  in  French,  almost  a  new  work,  aader  the  ciUr 
Inetitutwme  Geologiqueey  3  vols.,  likewise  publidMdal 
Milan.  In  1822,  his  beautifol  geokiKieal  ducrlfctfim 
of  the  province  of  Milan  appeared.  HediedatTWn. 
Feb.  15, 1826,  and  seventy-eigbL  Re  left  has  ods- 
brated  cabinet  ofminenls  to  the  finally  of  Bomasca 

Brbtkopf,  John  Gottlob  EasaBanBel;  bom  u 
Leipsic,  in  1719.  He  oarsned,  at  first,  a  iHnan 
career.  During  his  studies,  the  vofka  of  AJhnt 
Durer,  hi  which  the  proportioos  of  letteia  are  mm^t- 
matically  calculated,  fell  into  his  bands.  He  «■ 
pleased  with  this  subject,  and,  during  his  wteile  ^, 
laboured  with  seal  tofanprove  the  German  chMBCsm. 
An  attempt  was  once  made  to  iatrodooe  iirto  On— ry 
the  LaUn  characters  instrad  of  those  tvmnmmdj  m/hi 
in  that  country.  B.  was  one  of  the  most  amloBa  eif- 
posers  of  the  plan.  In  1755,  he  eaaentiallj  m^emrd 
the  art  of  printing  music  with  movahla 
His  invention  of  a  method  of  printii^  map 
and  even  Chhiese  chaiactets,  by  means  of  i 
types,  is  incenioos,  thou^  less  useful  thaa  the  lahrr. 
Although  the  pope,  as  well  ss  the  acadesay  m  V^ta, 
testiiied  their  grnat  approbation  of  this  iofsaUon^  yv( 
no  practical  use  has  yet  been  soade  of  it  He  m 
engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  the  art  of  noaitjrr 
but  cUed  in  1794,  before  this  work  was  flaisM.  K 
was  a  man  of  great  probity. 

BasNsx,  on  the  Weser,  situitcd  in  a  uw$m^  im- 
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mrrly  an  «Klibidio|iric,  bnk  erected  into  the  duchy  of 
Bremen  in  1648,  was  one  of  Uie  leading  members  of 
the  HanMBlic  lenfoe.  At  the  Reforrantion,  the  city 
embnoed  the  Latheiwi  nligion,  and  expelled  the 
airhbiabop.  Since  1662,  Calvinism  has  been  the  pre- 
▼milinf  religioo.  By  the  pence  of  Westphalia,  the 
cravn  of  Sweden  came  into  pooeasion  of  the  secular- 
iwdafchbishopric,  under  the  title  of  a  duchy.  When 
the  elector  M  Brunswick  gahied  possession  of  the 
duchy  in  1731,  the  prerosatiTCS  of  a  free  city  were 
conftrmed  to  B.  B.  is  divided  by  the  Weaer  into  the 
oid  and  the  new  towns.  The  fortiioitions  have  been 
demolished,  and  on  the  cround  where  they  stood  a 
garden,  in  the  English  style,  was  laid  out  in  1808,  ex- 
tending, in  a  semicircle,  raond  the  old  town,  from  one 
bank  3t  the  Wewr  to  the  other:  the  garden  is  pro- 
Tided  with  running  water,  and  wide  dean  walks. 
Outside  of  each  of  its  gales  is  a  retired  place,  planted 
with  fir-trees,  afltarding  sheltered  walks,  and  room  for 
sports  of  varioos  sorts.  There  is,  also^  much  taste 
dispb&yed  in  tlie  arrangement  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants.  Adjoining  it  are  the  finest  houses,  which 
have  a  good  view  of  the  river,  the  city,  and  the  sur- 
roimding  country.  The  principal  buildings,  besides 
the  churches,  are  the  senate-hoose,  with  its  cellar  of 
Rhenish  wme,  the  former  archiepisoopal  palace,  oon- 
▼erted,  in  1819,  into  the  city  hall ;  the  exchange,  a 
■Buseum,  theatre,  hospital,  dty  library,  and  two 
orphan  asylums.  The  water-works  farnish  the  old 
town  with  pure  soft  water.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants  is  estfanated  at  38,000;  that  of  the  houses  is 
53dO.  The  city  contains  a  gymnasium  (academy), 
and,  for  scientific  instruction,  a  fodagogham.  The 
magisliates  (two  of  whom  may  oe  Lutherans),  are 
four  borcomasters  and  twenty-four  senators,  composed 
partly  cl  the  learned  and  partly  of  the  mercantile 
pffofeauons.  If  matters  of  general  moment  arise,  the 
Hmkek  (wisdom),  consisting  of  all  the  dtisens  who 
p«y  taxes,  is  convoked.  The  territory  belonging  to 
the  dty  is  about  seventy-fiour  square  miles,  and  oon- 
tmm  48,200  faihabilants.  From  1810  to  1813,  B.  was 
the  capital  of  the  French  department  of  the  Months 
of  the  Weser.  The  congress  of  Vienna  admitted  it 
into  the  Getnan  confederacy,  as  a  free  dty,  with  one 
vote  in  the  general  assembly.  B.  and  the  three  other 
free  cities  have,  together,  a  vote  in  the  diet  The 
revenoea  amount  to  400,000  fiorins;  the  debt  to 
4,5004)00  fiorina.  The  consUtntion  is,  like  that  of 
Hamburg  and  Lobeck,  a  relic  of  other  times.  A 
thoasandantiquatrd  forms  render  the  government  of 
this  aaall  dty  a  complicated  web  of  Janing  mterests. 
Thcae  free  dties  do  not  even  possess  the  liberty  of 
the  preas,  and  their  existenoe  depends  on  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  powen  which  summnd  them,  with 
whose  whims  they  must  always  comply.  The  only 
advantage  of  which  they  can  boast  is  the  conpaiative 
lightness  of  the  taxea.  The  chief  pointo  dcMrving 
of  remark  in  the  political  constitutkn  of  these  cities 
are,  thai  they  have  four  burgomasters  choaen  for  life, 
a  senate,  chosen  from  among  the  dtiaens,  also  for  life ; 
likewise  meetings  of  the  otisens,  either  in  primary 
aflaemblics  or  by  delegates,  whose  opinion  and  con- 
sent  are  seldom  asked,  except  when  new  taxes  aie  to 
be  imposed ;  and,  finally,  a  number  of  m^^edt  not 
rniresenlcd.  In  1890,  the  toU  at  Elsfirthwas  abolish- 
ed;  but  the  accumulation  of  sand  between  Vegesack 
and  B.  has  Bot  ceased,  and  vessels  deeply  ladlen  can 
go  up  the  river  only  to  Bracke  and  Eiaficth,  or,  at 
most,  to  Vegcaa^  Their  cargoes  are,  therefore, 
tUscharged  into  IMtera,  which  is  hiconvenient  and 
expcnaivfr  The  Enring  and  whale  fisheries  carried 
on  from  thisdty  are  im|wtaiitj  and  the  trade,  priad- 
pally  in  German  linen,  to  St  Thomas  and  South 
America,  is  increasing.  Olbers  and  Heeren  wese 
bomata  B.llcainlon.8»48'3'£.;lat.63*i'krN. 


BaiNNaa,  in  the  Tyrol.  Mount  B.,  propetiy  so 
called  (also  laofM  Hmumw),  rising  between  Inspnick 
and  Stening,  and  between  the  rivers  Inn,  Aicha,  and 
Adige,  729  fiUhoms  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  6063 
feet  in  height  The  road  from  Germany  to  Italy  tra- 
verses this  mountain.  It  is  4376  feet  high,  and  about 
twelve  miles  long.  At  its  foot  is  the  paw,  called  iAieg 
or  Ltig^  where  m  milestones  of  Maximin  and  Maxen- 
tius  are  standing ;  the  first  of  which  was  erected  in 
836,  or  the  year  of  the  victory  over  the  Allemanni, 
and  indicates  Uie  distance  of  130  Roman  miles  to 
Augsburg.  The  B.  has  been  the  chief  position  for 
the  defence  of  the  Tyrol.  In  the  last  revolution  of 
the  Tyrolese,  in  1809,  particularly  in  August,  they 
defended  themselves  gallantly  in  this  place  against 
the  Bavarians  and  Frmch,  who  were  advandnr,  cut- 
Ung  off  thdr  communication  with  Italy,  until  Novem- 
ber.   See  Alp»,  RMida  mter, 

Banoius;  the  name  of  several  princes  of  the  ancient 
Gauls,  and  expressive  of  their  dignity.  Its  derivation 
from  the  old  Celtic  word  brenn  (chief,  leader)  is  not 
improbable.  A  leader  of  the  Sennones,  a  Gallic  na- 
tion in  the  upper  part  of  Italy,  who  is  mentioned  under 
this  name,  made  an  invasion  into  the  Roman  territory 
about  the  year  390  B.  C.  Aruns,  an  Etrurian,  having 
feiled  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  justice  at  Rome  in  a  law- 
suit  with  his  ward,  addressed  himself  to  the  Sennones 
for  the  purpose  of  revenging  himself.  Enticed  by  the 
description  of  the  fertility  3t  Etruria,  they  conquered 
the  whole  country  from  Ravenna  as  fer  as  Picenum. 
They  then  laid  siege  to  Clorium,  the  mhabitants  of 
vHiich  dty  had  recoune  to  Rome  for  assistance.  The 
Romans,  in  consequence,  sent  three  brothen  of  the 
Fabian  femily  to  remonstrate  with  B.  B.  replied,  that 
his  right  lay  in  his  sword.  The  FIsbii,  provoked  by 
this  haughty  answer,  entered  the  dty  under  pretence 
of  nq;ot^tmg,  exhorted  the  inhabitants  to  peneve- 
nnoe,  promned  them  assistance,  and  even  conducted 
a  sally  at  their  head.  B.  resolved  to  avenge  this 
breach  of  frith,  and,  raising  the  siege  of  Clusium,  di- 
rected his  march  towards  Rome,  after  having  in  vain 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  FkbiL  They  wereap- 
pointed  military  tribunes,  and,  at  the  head  of  40,000 
men,  went  forth  to  meet  the  enemy.  A  battle  was 
fought  near  the  river  Allia,  not  for  from  Rome ;  the 
Romans  were  totally  defeated,  and  B.  took  poasessioo 
of  the  dty,  which  bad  been  previously  abandoned  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  capitd  only  was  provided  with 
agarrison;  * 
ex-consuls, 
about  forty, 

devote  themselves  to  the  infernal  deitiea.  Attired  in 
their  aacerdolal,  consular,  and  triumphal  robea,  like 
viothns  decorated  for  the  sacrifice,  they  seated  them- 
selves in  their  chain  of  office,  in  the  middle  of  the 
foram,  awaiting  death.  When  B.  arrived  at  the  lb- 
rum,  he  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  their  vene- 
rable aspecL  The  Gaub  looked  upon  them  as  so 
many  alataes  of  deities,  and  feared  U>  go  near  them. 
At  last  one  ventured  to  approach  M.  A^nrius,  and 
stroke  hb  beard,  upon  which  the  latter  struck  him 
with  his  ivory  sceptre,  and  was  immediately  massacred, 
together  with  his  oonmanions,  by  the  mfuriated  Gaola. 
Rome  was  sacked,  and  all  the  inhabitants  who  yet  re- 
mained in  thdr  houses  were  slain.  B.  then  assaulted 
the  capitol,  and,  bdii^  repelled  with  oonsidenble  loas, 
he  set  fire  to  the  dty,  and  levelled  it  with  the  ground. 
The  capitol,  however,  was  so  strong,  that  he  resolved 
torednoe  itbyfemiae.  Detached  parties^  at  the  same 
time,  plundered  the  pbia  country,  and  exacted  con- 
tributions from  the  ndghbouringdtiea.  Suchaparty 
appeared  before  Ardea,  the  place  where  the  valiant 
Csimillus  lived  in  exile.  This  magwanimons  patriot 
persuaded  the  senate  of  Ardca  to  defend  their  dty, 
made  a  nocturnal  attack  on  the  besiegcn,  and  caoseri 


Ntants.  Tne  capitol  only  was  provided  witn 
I ;  bot  several  aged  dtiaens  of  rank,  priests, 
s,  and  generals,  amountiiv  in  the  whole  to 
ty,  had  resolved  to  rrmam  in  the  dty,  and 
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ft  dreadful  dsufffater  amoog  them.  By  this  victory, 
the  oourage  of  the  Romans,  who  had  fled  from  their 
city,  was  revived :  they  rallied  a  body  of  40fiOO  men, 
chose  CamUlus  their  leader,  and  the  senate,  beingr  se- 
cretly apprised  of  it,  named  him  dictator.  Mean- 
while, the  garrison  of  the  capitd  was  in  great  distress. 
B.  attempted  a  surprise  by  night,  in  which  he  would 
have  succeeded,  had  not  the  cackling  of  the  geese, 
sacred  to  Juno,  awakened  the  Romans.  Manlius,  the 
former  consul,  alarmed  the  garrison,  and  the  Gauls 
were  repulsed.  As  it  was  not  known  m  the  capitol 
that  OamiUus  was  approaching,  or  that  the  Gaub  were 
distressed  for  want  of  provisions  (CamUlus  having  cut 
off  their  supplies),  the  garrison  was  inclined  to  enter 
into  a  treaty.  B.  promised  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
leave  the  Roman  territoiy,  for  1000  nounds  of  gold. 
The  gold  was  weighed,  but  the  Gauls  made  use  of 
Alse  weiffhts ;  and  when  the  Romans  complained  of 
the  fraud,  B.  threw  his  sword  into  the  scale,  and  cried 
out,  **  Woe  to  the  vanquished !"  The  Romans  were 
about  to  submit  to  this  injustice,  when  Camillus  ap- 
peared with  his  army,  and  declared  the  treaty  void. 
A  battle  ensued :  after  having  sustained  an  inconsi- 
derable loss,  the  Gauls  retreated,  and,  in  the  succeed- 
ing night,  abandoned  their  camp.  On  the  following 
day,  Camillus  pursued  and  defeated  them.  Those  who 
escaped  death  in  battle  were  slain  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  country,  so  that  not  one  of  them  retunied  to  his 
native  l8nd.^Another  B.,  likewise  a  leader  of  the 
Gauls,  invaded  Macedonia,  about  100  years  later, 
with  an  immense  army  (150,000  foot  and  30*40/)00 
horse),  and,  after  havine  defeated  Sosthenes,  directed 
his  march  through  Thessaly  and  Greece,  towards 
Delphi,  where  he  plundered,  or  was  on  the  point  of 
plundering,  both  city  and  temple ;  but,  as  several 
writers  assert,  he  was  repelled  by  a  terrible  storm,  ac- 
companied by  lightning  and  earth<]^uake8  :  a  Greek 
army  drew  near,  and  a  general  deteat  of  the  Gauls 
ensued.    B.  himself  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

BRBfTTORD ;  a  town  in  Middlesex,  England,  seven 
miles  west  of  London.  It  has  a  weekly  market  and 
two  annual  frirs.  Here  Edmund  Ironside  defeated' 
the  Danes,  under  Canute,  in  1016 ;  and  Charles  I.  a 
part  of  the  paiiiamentary  forces,  in  1642.  The  mar- 
nifioent  edifice  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  where  laay 
Jane  Grey  resided,  now  belonging  io  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  was  built  here,  on  the  site  of  a  sup- 
pressed nunnery.  Population  of  Old  and  New  B.  in 
1831,  4359. 

Brbcia  ;  capital  of  a  delegation  comprising  31 4POO 
inhabitants,  and  1200  square  miles,  in  the  Milanese, 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  rising  between  the  lakes 
Guarda  and  Iseo,  on  the  rivers  Mella  and  Gam.  This 
latter  river  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  in  which 
respect  it  resembles  most  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy. 
It  is  a  manufacturing  place,  containing  3438  houses 
and  31,000  inhabitants.  It  is  oommaiMed  by  a  cita- 
del, elevated  on  a  rocky  height,  and  is  adorned  with  a 
magnificent  cathedral.  This,  as  well  as  the  splendid 
library  in  the  episcopal  palace,  it  owes  to  cardinal 
Quirini.  It  has  also  a  philharmonic  societr,  a  cabinet 
of  medals,  and  a  theatre.  This  last  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  all  Italian  cities  of  equal  importance,  because, 
in  Italy,  many  possesson  of  landed  estates,  having  no 
other  pursuit  than  pleasure,  spend  their  income  m  the 
cities.  In  this  city  (for  many  centuries  called  Armaia) 
and  in  Bergamo  were  the  chief  manuikctories  of  arms 
of  every  description,  to  answer  the  demand  of  the  Le- 
vant, where  much  luxury  is  dispUyed  in  this  article. 
Venice,  for  a  long  time,  sent  thither  supplies  of  beau- 
tiful and  costly  arms.  The  guns  of  B.,  and  the  steel 
prepared  there,  are  celebrated  in  the  East  B.  has 
also  manufactures  of  oil,  fustian,  linen,  silk,  paper, 
and  hardware.  Much  silk,  whie,  fiax,  and  cloth  is 
conveyed  mto  the  interior ;  for  the  artificial  iirigation, 


by  the  aid  of  Alpine  stveami  and  the  ■liiwhiiLnsf 
lakes,  togetherwith  the  southeni  fxpusare  of  the  Is- 
ritory  of  B.,  impart  to  the  feftUeaoa  of  this  delcyiiiQB 
a  great  richness  of  vegetation,  wUdi  is  Inffwaitd  by 
the  industry  of  the  tenants,  aasislrd  by  the  advaaen 
of  funds  on  the  pait  of  the  weaithy  pfOfineUMiL  To. 
der  the  government  of  Venice,  the  tax0  were  vwy 
light;  nevertheless,  the  inhabitanU  of  B.  and  its  ter- 
ritory were  very  unruly  subjects  of  the  lepofalie,  yAtat 
police  was  so  lax,  as  scarcely  to  pnoldi  those  who  n- 
dertook  to  revenge  themselvea.  An  end  has  htm  pat 
to  the  disorden,  caused  by  banditti  in  the  ieirilary  of 
Venice,  by  the  French  and  Austrian  covcmaeat  ia 
Italy.    In  1886,  a  number  of  remariranle  aatiqiitiei 


were  found  buried  in  a  vault  near  B. 

Brblau,  capital  of  Silesia,  on  Che  river  Ohba,  at 
its  junctwn  with  the  Oder,  has  78,860  inhabicatt. 
amonff  whom  are  4000  Jews.  B.  is  the  reaidiBcg  %i 
both  Uie  military  and  civil  gDvenion  of  Silrsia,  and 
the  seat  of  a  superior  oouncO  of  adminismtifln,  a  n- 
perior  court  of  Justice,  &c.  It  mntains  more  tins 
twenty  Catholic  churches,  of  which  Che  cathedni  <f 
St  John  on  the  Dominsei  (island  of  the  cathedral)  a 
the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  B.  Amaag  eighty-fixir  h- 
terary  institutions,  there  are  four  distingoisbed  fwrn- 
nasia;  two  Lutheran,  one  Refbnned,  and  ooeCati^iiic. 
Among  the  libraries  worthy  of  nocioe  are  the  tvpi 
library,  the  library  of  the  university,  and  the  iibiwy 
of  Rhediger,  which  belongs  to  the.  dty,  and  is  t^ 
markable  for  its  rich  collection  of  manoaoripila.  The 
city  possesses,  in  itssenate-hoose,  and  inthechaeehcf 
the  crass,  standing  on  Sandinsel  (Sandy  island)  tm 
magnificent  monuments  of  ancient  Geinanaichiiec- 
ture,  and,  in  public  places  as  well  aa  private  ooUic- 
tions,  contains  many  exquisite  worka  of  ait.  It  Iw 
also  a  theatre.  B.  carries  on  a  conaidetaMe  con- 
merce,  which  has,  however,  been  cBminished  by  ^k 
events.  The  two  annual  foin  of  vrool  are  ■■immwif 
attended.  Among  the  misfortunes  thnt  have  hifcliii 
the  diy  in  modern  times,  the  siege  in  1806  and  IMT. 


by  the  French  and  the  troops  of  the  cosifedeBBtias  tf 
the  Rhine,  must  be  noticei  Afier  the  captare.  iW 
French  began  to  destroy  the  fortiicatiOBs,  whichhi«r 
since  been  entirely  demolished.  The  apacioi  vaX* 
and  new  buildings,  which  occupy  the  place  of  thr 
works,  have  very  much  oootriboied  to  cabeilidi  B 
The  Catholk:  university  vras  established  ondv  Lr*> 
pold  lU  in  170e,  by  the  Jesuits,  and,  n  I81U  cm 
Dined  with  the  Protestant  university  of  Fkaafcftrt  m 
the  Oder.  In  1826,  it  contained  more  Chan  SSOtt 
dents.  The  Prussian  jrovenment  haa  done  wmA  fir 
this  insUtuUon,  asweUasfortheolhernewwricra* 
ties  hi  Berlin  and  Bonn. 

Baan  (anciently.  Brivates  PmtuM^  and  GmAm 
ffote) ;  a  seaport  in  France,  and  principnl  plaDr  tf  a 
district  in  the  department  of  Finistctre,  in  the  %mmtt 
province  of  Brittany,  83  posU  N.  W.  VanMs,  mi 
W.  Paris ;  Ion.  4»  «9'  W. ;  lat.  48"  SST  N. ;  p^ 
85,865 ;  houses,  2600.  It  has  one  of  the  faetf  hsp* 
boun  in  France,  and  a  safe  road,  capable  of  eDans- 
ing  600  men-of-war,  in  eight,  ten,  and  fifieca  iahsn* 
at  low  water,  and  it  b  the  chief  statkn  of  the  TrtaA 
marine.  The  harbour  and  magashieawefe<mlinii4 
in  1631,  by  Richelien.  The  coast,  on  both  whs^  h 
well  fortified.  The  entrance  is  n 
with  covered  rocks,  that  make  it  dancerons  Io 
not  well  acquainted  with  it  It 
and  a  marine  seminary.  Thearaenal  is 
and  supeih  builduig,  and  the  dock-yaids  are  aell 
stnicted.  Itistheseetofagovenior,ofana^Bii 
board,  andamuticipallty.  Thedhaateof  RhvM 
and  uncomfortable,  and  the  sky  is  ahaoat  alwys  eh- 
scored.  June  1,  1794,  the  French  iesi  waa  hairu 
oifBrestbythe  British,  under  Hove,  whotodcftw 
them  six  ships  of  the  Une^  and  aaak  a 
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BtirioKv.    See  BriUamy. 

BunviL,  Louis  Aon^uste  le  ToBoelier,  baron  de ; 
A  Frrocfa  diplomatist,  was  born  in  17SS.  He  was  at 
fnt,  fflinlsler  pienipaCeatiarr  at  the  conrt  of  the 
rlrtuor  of  Cologne,  afterwards  at  the  Russian  ooiut, 
Uirn  sooorssiTdy  ambassador  in  Sweden,  Holland, 
Nsplrs,  at  Vienna,  and  the  oonness  at  Teschen.  His 
rmbasiy  to  Vienna  explains  hn  attachment  to  the 
queco  Blarie  Antoinette.  As  minister  and  secretarj 
of  state,  he  was  a  sealoos  defender  of  the  monarchy ; 
^e  was,  therefore,  ooosidered  as  one  of  the  sreatest 
foemies  of  the  revolution.  After  the  1 4th  of  July,  he 
esaped  the  &te  of  Fouloo  by  a  hasty  flight.  In  1790, 
liouis  XV  I.  intrusted  him  with  seven!  secret  nego- 
tiations at  the  principal  northern  courts.  The  con- 
Tf  oiion  issued  a  decree  against  him.  In  Bertiand  de 
MoleTtUe's  history  of  the  revolution,  there  Is  valuable 
ioformation  with  respect  to  his  last  diplomatic  laboursL 
lo  1802,  he  retiimed,  with  the  permission  of  the  go* 
\-eniment,  to  France,  and  died  at  Paris,  in  1807. 

BarncicaaDKa.  Henry  Godfrey  von,  bom  at  Gera, 
March  6, 1730,  died  at  the  castle  of  Kninits,  near 
Pilsen,  Nov.  1,  18ia  He  was  a  soldier,  a  provincial 
coanspUor,  Itbiarian  at  Ofen  and  hemherg^  the  adviser 
uid  confidant  of  Joseph  11.,  a  travelling  adventurer,  a 
port,  a  writer  of  songs,  a  collector  of  engiavings  and 
pictures,  an  author  of  reviews  and  sabres,  a  Pert- 
fruiM-PrpleM,  In  a  hundred  different  colours  ;  yet, 
vitbsl,  an  upright  ftlend  to  what  he  considered  the 
truth ;  a  sworn  enemy  to  all  political  and  priestly  im- 
poBliife,  whkdi  be  unmasked  without  mercy ;  an  en- 
c/do^edist,  without  having  ever  been  coonectied  with 
<rAlembert  and  Diderot ;  an  instructor  and  benebo- 
lor  of  his  ace ;  in  his  writlnn  and  conversation,  an 
rnemy  of  Napoleon ;  hated  oy  thousands ;  loved  by 
■U  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him ;  courted 
00  account  of  his  wit  and  social  talents ;  feared  by  all 
fooli  and  hypocrites.  He  received  his  tm  Instruction 
ill  the  academy  at  Ebersdorf,  under  the  care  of  the 
Bohemian  brethren,  where  he  was  taught  by  hunger 
to  steal,  and,  by  hypocritical  cant,  to  doubt  all  that  is 
holy.  He  has  written  a  mat  deal,  and  no  folly  of 
the  times  escaped  him.  All  were  boldly  exposed  and 
forcibly  attacked.  His  Journey  to  London  and  Paris 
(IWlin,  1817)  was  translated  and  published  in  the 
FAiioburgh  Magasane.  If  B.  had  written  nothing  but 
the  Almanac  of  the  Saints,  for  the  year  1788,  in 
which,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  empetor 
Joseph,  he  onspariiyiy  attacks  priests  and  prieatcnft, 
lie  vuold  deserve,  tor  this  work  alone,  to  be  known 
to  enlightened  foreigners. 

BanuRiL ;  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Dutch  &mUy 
of  painlen,  the  first  of  whom  adopted  this  name  from 
a  tillage  not  far  from  Breda.  This  was  Peter  B.,  also 
oiled,  from  the  character  and  sulject  of  most  of  his 
representations,  the  DroU,  or  the  Peatami^  B.  He 
was  bom  in  1510  (according  to  Mechel,  Ui  1530),  was 
a  pupil  of  Peter  Koeck  van  Aelst,  travelled  into  Italy 
•nd  Prance,  copying  the  beauties  of  nature,  and,  after 
lii»  return,  fixed  his  residence  at  Antwerp,  where  he 
wu  received  Into  the  academy  of  painters  in  that 
place.  He  subsequently  married  the  daughter  of  his 
imtnictor  Koeck,  and  removed  to  Brussels,  where  he 
<lied  n  1570  (acoocding  to  some,  in  1590).  In  his 
niral  weddings,  his  rustic  feasts  and  dances,  he  strik. 
iAC'7  represents  the  gavety  of  the  villagers,  as  he 
htimelf  had  lirequently  observed  them,  hi  disguise,  hi 
his  youth.  He  also  etched,  but  many  of  his  pictures 
Kavp  been  cngiaved  by  others.  He  left  two  sons— 
Petrr  and  John.  The  former,  (called  the  Yotinger 
H.,)  preferring  sulidecu  albiding  striking  oontiasts, 

Cintcd  many  scenes  in  which  devils,  witches,  or  rob- 
n  are  the  principal  figures.  This  particular  turn 
nf  Kmios  procured  him  Che  name  of  Heii  B,  Among 
his  pieces  are  Oqtktus  pioymg  on  hit  Lyre  he/ore  the 


hindscapes  and  small  figures.  Fkom  his  usiial  dress, 
he  received  the  title  of  VHoei  B.  He  also  painted 
for  other  masters  landscapes,  as  back-grounds  to  their 
pieces,  and  sometimes  little  figures  in  them.  He 
was  a  very  prolific  artist.  In  connexion  with  Rubras, 
he  represented  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise.  The 
figures  In  this  picture  are  painted  by  Rubens.  This 
piece,  his  Four  Etementt^  also  Fertttmnus  and  Po- 
monut  which  were  all  executed  jointly  with  Rubens, 
are  among  his  principal  perfbmiances.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  1568.  He  visited  Italy,  and  en- 
riched his  Imagination  with  beautiful  scenery.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  in  1640.  Other  members  of  this 
Ibmily,  belonging  to  a  later  period,  are  Ambrose  and 
Abraham,  w&,  for  a  time,  resided  in  Italy,  and  died 
in  1690;  the  brother  of  the  latter,  John  Baptist,  who 
died  in  Rome ;  and  Abraham's  son,  Caspar  B.,  known 
as  a  painter  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

Basvx ;  a  note  of  the  third  degree  of  length,  and 
formeriy  of  a  square  fiffure,  as  S ;  but  now  made  of 
an  oval  shape,  with  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  stave 
on  each  of  its  sides :  JOI*  'I'be  breve,  in  its  simple 
state,  that  is,  without  a  dot  after  it,  is  equal  in  dura- 
tion to  one  quarter  of  a  large,  or  to  two  semibreves, 
and  is  then  called  imperfeei;  but,  when  dotted,  it  is 
equal  to  thive^ighths  of  a  large,  or  to  three  semi- 
breves, which  being  the  greatest  length  it  can  as- 
sume, it  is  then  called  pef/eei. 

Bamrsr;  a  term  borrowed  finom  the  French,  in 
which  it  signifies  a  rojal  act  granting  some  fiivoor  or 
privilege;  as,  hreoei  d'mvetUion.  It  is  applied,  in 
Britain  and  America,  to  nominal  rank  in  the  army 
higher  than  that  for  whk:h  pay  b  received.  Thus  a 
brevet  major  serves  as  captain,  and  draws  pay  as 
such. 

BamnAST ;  the  book  containing  the  daily  service 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  matins,  lauds,  prime,  third, 
sixth,  nones,  and  vespers,  which  all  CatholicB  were 
formeriy  bound  to  rrad  daily.  ThisobUgptioo  is  now 
restricted  to  the  beneficiary  dergy. 

BaEwmo.  The  juices  of  traits  contain  sonr, 
which  is  essential  to  the  vinous  fermentation.  But 
this  does  not  exist,  in  any  important  quantity,  u  seeds. 
Instead  qf  it,  however,  we  have  starch,  and  this  may 
combine  with  water,  so  as  to  form  simr.  This  com- 
bination is  performed  very  perfectly  oy  a  vital  pro- 
cess ;  that  is  to  say,  it  takes  place  only  in  a  living 
seed,  and  not  in  one  which  is  fraoen,  burned,  or 
otherwise  killed.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  ger- 
muHoHoH  or  growings  and  is  of  fomiliar  ocrurrence, 
being  what  takes  place  in  every  seed  that  is  success- 
fully planted.  The  seeds  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  fitc. 
consist  principally  of  sUrch.  If  a  grain  of  tlirse  is 
examined,  we  find  near  one  end  of  it  a  small  body, 
which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  ftiture  plant,  and 
the  miscroscope  shows  us  that  this  consists  of  two 
parts— the  phimtUat  which  is  destined  to  ascend 
through  the  earth  to  form  the  stalk,  and  the  rstUde^ 
which  is  to  be  spread  abroad  below,  and  form  the 
root.  Whenever  a  grain  of  barley,  oats,  or  certain 
other  of  the  gramineous  seeds,  b  exposed  to  water, 
it  begins  to  swell  and  absorb  the  moisture ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  if  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  not  too 
cold,  the  radicle  thrusts  itself  out  at  the  lower  end ; 
the  plumula,  on  the  other  hand,  pushes  itself  along 
beneath  the  husk  of  the  grain  to  the  other  end,  before 
it  thrusu  Itself  out  There  are  several  curioos  oon> 
sklerations  in  regard  to  this  pcoceas.  The  one  which 
conceens  us  at  nresent  is  this,  that,  as  the  plumula  is 
passing  along  Uiroogh  the  husk,  the  part  of  the  seed 
along  which  it  passes  becomes  changed  into  the 
Mibsttnoe  known  in  chemistry  by  the  name  of  tiarch 
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ngar  ;  that  is,  when  the  plnmuU  has  paned  along 
one  third  of  the  length  of  the  giain,  that  third  is 
starch  sugar,  while  the  remaining  two  thirds  are  still 
starch;  and  so  with  the  rest.  The  starch  sugar 
seems  to  be  some  combination  of  starch  and  water. 
The  ftnal  cause  of  the  change  is  undoubtedly  the 
support  of  the  growing  plant,  sugar  being  evidently 
necessary  Co  the  growth  of  plants,  as  it  is  always 
fiiQiid  in  their  sap,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  sugar 
maple,  in  great  quantities.  The  moment,  however, 
the  plnmiua  begins  to  protrude  beyond  the  end  of 
the  gnUn,  the  sugar  dimbiishes,  as  it  is  consumed 
by  tlie  young  stalk ;  and  the  substance  of  the  seed  is 
abo  consumed,  though  by  no  means  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, by  the  growth  of  the  root.  To  produce  this 
change  in  seeds,  and  thereby  to  fit  them  for  yielding 
a  sweet  fluid,  when  mixed  with  water,  is  the  business 
of  the  maltster ;  and  it  is  an  operation  of  great  deli- 
cacy, upon  the  successful  performance  of  which  the 
success  of  a  manufiu^tory  of  ale.  or  beer  in  a  great 
measure  depends. 

The  first  operation  in  malting  is,  to  plunge  the 
barley,  or  other  grain  to  be  maltal,  into  a  large  cis- 
tern, containing  water  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
mass.  The  bviey  immediately  separates  into  two 
parts ;  one  is  heavy,  and  remains  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  while  the  lighter  portion,  consisting  of 
diaff,  defective  groins,  &c.  floats  on  the  top.  This 
latter  b  skimmed  off  as  of  no  use.  The  heavier  part, 
or  sound  barley,  is  suffered  to  remain  till  it  has  ab- 
sorbed a  portion  of  the  water,  suflkient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  it  to  germinate.  This  is  steeping. 
It  is  the  first  process,  and  usiuilly  occupies  about  two 
days.  When  the  grain  is  sufficiently  steeped,  the 
water  is  let  off;  and  the  grain  thrown  out  of  the  as- 
tern, and  piled  in  a  heap,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
a  etmeh.  After  a  few  hours,  the  bottom  and  inner 
part  of  the  heap  begin  to  grow  warm,  and  the  radicle 
or  root  to  make  it 
thus  commenced 

labour  of  the  mal ,  ,  

all  the  grains  grow  alike,  checks  the  growth  of  such 
as  are  in  the  middle  of  the  heap  by  tunning  them  to 
the  outside,  and  vke  nersa.  For  this  reason,  malting 
cannot  be  performed,  with  any  success,  in  summer, 
which  would,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  be  the  fittest  sea- 
son. On  the  contrary,  the  best  maltsters  prefer  the 
coldest  weather ;  for,  at  this  season,  they  can  alwa^p 
keep  the  germination  going  on  at  the  rate  they  wish, 
by  heaping  up  the  grain ;  whereas,  in  warm  weather, 
it  grows  so  rapidly,  that  no  effort  can  make  the  pro- 
cess equal  and  regular.  Thus  the  grain  is  turned 
badcwuds  and  forwards  for  fourteen  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  p^od  the  aeroepire,  as  it  is  called,  or  the 
plumtda,  having  nearly  reached  the  end  of  the  grain, 
and  the  latter  having  acquired  a  sweet  taste,  the  pro- 
cess of  growth  is  suddenly  and  effectually  stopped  by 
spreading  the  whole  upon  a  kiln,  which  is  a  floor  of 
iron  or  tiles,  perforated  with  small  holes,  and  having 
a  fire  beneath  it.  Therts  the  life  of  the  grain  is  de- 
stroyed, and  it  is  thoroughly  dried. 

The  malt  thus  made  is  ground,  or  rather  crushed, 
by  passing  it  between  a  pair  of  iron  foUera.  It  is 
then  prefwred  for  brewing.  The  first  step  in  brewing 
is  called  mashing.  It  consists  in  stirring  up  the  malt 
with  a  quantity  of  hot  water,  which  dissolves  the 
starch  sugar  of  the  malt,  and  forms  a  sweet  liquor 
called  wort,  similar  to  the  must,  or  sweet  Juice  of  the 
grape,  from  which  wine  is  made.  The  manufiustare 
differs,  however,  in  some  essential  particulars,  at  this 
stage  of  the  process,  from  that  of  wine ;  for,  if  the 
wort  were  allowed,  as  the  must  is,  to  ferment  without 
obstruction,  it  contains  so  much  of  the  mucilage  and 
starch  of  the  grain,  that  it  would  run  into  the  acetous, 
and  from  thence  into  the  putrefactive  fermentation, 


[  uie  neap  oegm  lo  grow  warm,  ana  we  nuiicu: 
t  to  make  its  appearance ;  and  the  germination 
commenced  would  go  on  rapidly  out  for  the 
■  of  the  maltster,  who,  with  a  view  of  making 


and  would  be  fsandy  as  it  is  teriaioHy  Uimul;  Oat 
is,  it  would  become  ill-smelling  Tlnecar  iaMcad  of 
beer.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  first  boilecL  Thapaa« 
renden  it  straiu(fT,  by  evaporating  a  portJon  of  lU 
water;  and,  further,  it  ooagnlaiea  or  cvdla  tl» 
mucilage,  which  subsidea  aftetwaids,  and  is  not  apa 
dissolved,  thus  separating  an  iQD|iirioaB  i^gmitfaL 
While  boiling,  a  portion  of  hope  is  added.  Que  eb. 
Wet  of  this  is  to  give  an  aromatie,  bittar  taste  to  tht 
liquor,  ^diich  habit  has  rendered  acreeahle.  Tfat 
principal  olject  of  adding  tlie  faopa,  bowcvfr,  ii,  t» 
check  the  tendency  to  the  aoelooafiEgiBentatinB,^iiA 
is  always  fiu*  greater  in  Uqnor  so  nwnpoand  b  ib 
character  as  b^,  than  in  tike  simpler  iMfoon,  as  vjk 
and  dder.  It  is  further  a  common  opinion,  Itetbop* 
add  to  the  intoxicBtinff  qualitiea  of  the  aitiche:  sad 
this  opinion  is  probab^  well  founded. 

After  the  worts  are  sniBcieBtly  boiled,  theyav 
poured  out  into  krge  shallow  ctatems  or  coolcn,  tH 
they  become  cool,  and  deposit  mocii  of  the  eordM 
mucilage.  They  are  then  allowed  to  run  iaio  a  ^ 
tub  or  vat  to  ferment.  If  left  to  tliemselvea,ho«em« 
the  process  would  take  place  very  inpcffeisly,  mi  4 
is  therefore  assisted  by  the  addition  of  ytasL  Tkr 
true  nature  of  this  substance,  notwithtaiidi^  bbc^ 
attention  and  some  laborious  analysis,  is  nm  pt 
understood.  It  excites  fermentatioB] ,  buweiti,  vbkA 
continues  for  a  period  of  time  longer  or  sbotur,  s^ 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  brewer,  and  is  iki 
checked  by  drawing  off  the  liquor  inlo  bsncls  or 
hogsheads.  In  these  the  fimaeDtatioD  still  goes  a, 
but  it  is  now  C^ed  by  breweia  tdetmsmg.  Witb  a 
view  to  take  advantage  of  this  praeoa,  the  cssks  tn 
placed  with  their  bung-boles  open,  aad  iacliBei  s 
little  to  one  side.  The  scum,  as  ifc  rises,  wots  m 
at  the  bung,  and  runs  over  the  side,  and  thss  ik 
beer  is  deuised  firom  a  qusntity  of  mucilage,  s&idk, 
and  other  unfermented  matters.  Whmt  dot*  vol  na 
out  at  the  bung  subsides  to  the  bottom,  and  eoaa- 
tutesthe/^.  After  this  dcaaslnp  iaooBqxlcted,tk 
clear  beer  is  racked  off  into  barrels,  and  yig«i»ri 
for  use.  The  scum  and  lees  are  onUected,  and  tk 
former  constitutes  the  yeast  for  the  next  farewii^. 

Such  is  the  general  history  of  brvwing,  wbetkr 
the  product  is  to  be  beer,  ale,  porter,  or  wash,  cmft 
that  in  the  latter  the  cleaning  Is  not  m  u  mij^ 
Even  this  radLing,  however,  dMs  not  reaove  aH  tk 
unfermented  matter.  Some  starch  and  glitfn  ftH 
remain ;  of  course,  the  liquor  soon  begins  to  lame 
again  in  the  barrels;  but,  as  these  are  dosely  su^ 
ped,  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  cannot  esnpr. 
but  becomes  mingled  with  the  beer.  Eveiry  sddcb- 
sive  fermentation  causes  some  lees,  from  wlkiefe  t^ 
beer  may  be  racked  of^  and,  by  repealed  nckav. 
the  fermentative  matter  may  be  cosapleteiy  luiieita 
and  such  been  become  dear,  transparent,  aad  ssae- 
what  like  the  German  wines,  as,  fior  insteaor,  tte 
commonly  called  Aoek.  But,  the  disposilian  is  fr- 
ment  being  thus  entirely  destroyed,  cfaey  arr.  Ik 
these  wines,  perfectly  still,  and  acquire  no  dJMWHfciM 
to  frotli  by  being  bottled.  Hence  old  aond  fceoi 
may  remain  in  bottles  for  yean  witiioHt  emmg  ^ 
as  it  istechnically  called.  The  obiecl  of  the  kfwf 
is  to  produce  an  agreeable  bevMBgey  Jiiiia|si*i'^ 
not  so  much  for  absdnte  strength,  or  qsaalicr  <rf 
alcohol,  as  for  colour,  flavour,  tranqpareswy,  h^vfiar*. 
and  power  of  keeping  well.  Some  of  these  qaaiairt 
are  not  compatible  with  the  devdopnial  si  tk 
greatest  quantity  of  alcohd  or  ardent  ^Aril,  whiri  ^ 
the  main  object  of  the  whisky^istilkr.  To  <Art 
this  purpose,  he  makes  a  kind  of  beer,  whidi  ^ 
called  wash.  This  difien  trom  brewm"  beer  is 
some  important  particularB.  In  the  int  plaor,  d» 
grain  is  not  all  malted :  in  Britaia,  oaly  a  p^  W  * 
is  so;  in  the  United  States,  gfoenlly,  am  at  all.    Ir 
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the  next  place,  it  b  groond  a  great  deal  finer  than  in 
hieinnr.  If  the  biewer  were  to  grind  his  grist  as 
fine  as  tne  distiller,  he  would  run  |;reat  risk  of  setting 
hu  mash,  as  the  phrase  is;  that  is,  he  would  make 
posip  of  his  grain,  and  entangle  the  solution  of  sugar 
«n  efffctually,  tlttt  he  could  not  get  it  out  again. 
The  distiller  does  not  run  the  same  risk,  because  he 
don  not  use  socfa  hot  water  as  the  ^wer,  and  he 
ran  nasli  and  stir  his  goods  a  great  deal  longer  with- 
(HA  injury,  and  even  with  benefit  to  his  li<[uor.  Again, 
he  does  not  need  to  boil  or  add  hops  to  his  worts,  for 
be  does  not  care  about  precipitating  the  mncilage,  or 
miking  his  beer  keep.  In  Uie  next  place,  he  mda  a 
emit  deal  of  yeast,  and  ferments  violently  and  rapid- 
ly, TO  as  to  decompose  the  sugar  as  quickly  as  possi- 
hie«  and  is  quite  indiiferent  whether  the  worts  even 
hfcom^  somewhat  sourish  in  the  process,  as,  when 
soiBciently  fermented,  the  alcohol  b  removed  at  once 
bj  distillation.  If  raw  grain  be  ground,  mixed  with 
water  at  a  certain  heat,  and  alfowed  to  stand,  the 
change  of  the  starch  into  starch  sum,  or  the  combi- 
nation of  starch  and  water,  takes  place  in  the  same 
way  as  in  malting.  It  takes  some  time,  however, 
and  hence  the  disullers'  mashes  stand  longer  than  the 
hnrwrn'.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  from  this,  that 
ihr  mailing  of  grain  is  not  necessary  for  the  making 
of  beer ;  and,  accordingly,  this  method  of  proceeding 
has  been  recommendea  bj  an  eminent  chemist,  one 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
therp  can  ne  no  doubt  that  a  certain  description  of 
«mali  beer  may  be  so  made.  But  the  process  is  not 
applicable  to  the  finer  and  more  valuable  kinds  of 
malt  liquors,  Ibr  reasons  which  it  would  require  too 
many  dJetails  to  explain  perfectly. 

Besides  the  kinds  of  beer  and  wash  already  men- 
ttwied,  there  are  others  in  common  use.  These  are 
luade  by  mixing  honey,  molasses,  or  sugar,  with 
wiler,  and  fermenting  with  yeast,  or  some  other 
Imven.  Beets  made  in  this  way  are  commonly 
Bundled  with  some  vegetable  substance,  as  ginger, 
H'nice,  sarsaparilla,  &c.  to  give  them  a  particular 
da^nour,  and  are  familiar  to  all  by  the  names  of  gm- 
ffr  forr,  sprwee  beer,  sarsaparilla  mead,  &c.  &c.  The 
«vh  of  this  kind  is  made  from  molasses  and  water, 
fermented  in  large  vats  under  ground,  by  means,  not 
of  yeast,  but  the  remains  or  returns  of  former  fermen- 
iaiians.  The  liquor  thus  fermented  is  pumped  up  at 
oooe  into  the  stiU,  and  the  product  is  ooidmon  under 
the  name  of  rum.  Of  the  beers  manufactured  fiom 
^in,  as  an  article  of  consumption  in  that  state,  there 
•n*  a  great  many  varieties.  These,  however,  may  be 
kli  comprehended  under  three  principal  ones— deer, 
o/r,  and  porter.  Beer  differs  from  the  other  two  in 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  made  for  immediate 
<*<^(Bumptioo.  There  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  it, 
Itiiown  by  the  names  of  strong  beer,  table  beer,  half- 
*"iJ'hat/,  ficc  These  differ  only  hi  their  relative 
^t'en|^,  ^Ing  all  brewed  upon  the  same  general 
I^rinciple,  and  adapted  to  be  used  soon  after  they  are 
"i^'  It  isof  no  ooosequenoe,  so  fiir  as  regards  the 
rnnciple  of  brewing  beer,  whether  the  malt  of  which 
'( >«  made  be  of  one  colour  or  another:  it  may  be 
P*l^  or  high-dried,  or  amber,  or  any  thing  else.  It 
p  ooc  even  of  the  first  consequence  whether  the  malt 
'"c  rood  or  bad,  for  the  beer  is  drank  soon  after  it  is 
''»(1^>  and  if  it  is  not,  it  is  lost;  so  that  there  b  little 
<V(^nity  to  discover  any  paiticdar  flavour.  More- 
^'^  it  is  a  common  and  necessary  piactice  to  colour 
» so  highly  with  burned  mobttses  or  sugar,  that  the 
ordinal  taste  of  the  liquor  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
"iricvmled.  There  is  also  a  sort  of  RilncsB  of  taste 
V  hich  is  given  to  beer,  by  this  prectice  in  part,  but 
'^l  more  by  iha  node  of  feraentation.  This  mode 
;^  ^  Mop  the  pogresi  of  the  latter  before  the  sweet 
*^*^  is  entirely  gone,  by  removing  the  beer  from  the 


fermenting  tun  to  the  smaller  casks.  In  some  phuses, 
indeed,  where  the  beer  is  to  be  sent  out  very  weak, 
it  does  not  go  into  the  fermenting  tun  at  all,  but  the 
yeast  is  mingled  with  the  worts  in  the  small  casks, 
and  it  is  sent  out  at  once  in  full  fermentation,  and 
drank  up,  in  fact,  before  this  has  time  to  subside  en- 
tirely. Ordinarily,  however,  it  is  fermented  a  little 
in  the  tun,  and  then  cleansed  and  racked  in  a  very 
short  time.  When  beer  is  sent  out  in  this  state,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  mingle  with  it  a  quantity  of  what 
are  cslled  finings,  that  is  to  say,  isinglaas,  or  some- 
thing of  the  soil,  which  has  the  same  e&ct  as  the  fish- 
skin  or  isinglass  commonly  put  into  cofifee-rit  settles 
it ;  that  is,  it  causes  the  dregs  to  subside  to  the  bot- 
tom. Beer  made  in  this  way  is  an  agreeable  liquor, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  draught  in  cold 
weather,  especially  ^Hien  its  briskness  is  increased,  as 
it  usually  is,  by  warming  it  a  little.  However,  beer, 
properiy  so  called,  is  an  imperfect  liquor.  The  pro. 
cess  is  not  complete,  and  very  slight  variations  alter 
its  character. 

The  other  varieties  of  malt  liquor  are  ale  and  por- 
ter, or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  stock  lifuors. 
These  are  not  hitended  for  immediate  consumption, 
but  to  be  kept  for  a  longer  and  shorter  period,  dnring 
which  tliey  do  or  ought  to  improve  in  quality.  Ale  is 
a  sweeter  liquor  than  porter,  and  much  stronger,  the 
best  London  brown  stout  being  about  25  per  cent 
weaker  than  Burton  ale.  The  first  part  of  the  process, 
on  which  the  difference  in  the  liquors  depends,  is  the 
drying  of  the  malt:  for  ale  it  must  be  dried  very  care- 
fully and  slowly,  so  as  to  be  of  a  pale  colour ;  andthe 
article  is  inferior  if  any  of  the  grains  are  scorched  or 
burned,  so  as  to  communicate  a  harsh  taste  to  the  li- 
quor. In  the  next  place,  the  heat  of  the  water,  when 
poured  on  the  min  or  mash,  most  be  higher.  The 
rcttson  given  for  this  is,  that  it  renders  the  worts 
clearer  when  they  are  drawn  off  from  the  mash- 
tun,  ft  is  not  dear  why  this  te  of  any  consequence, 
for  it  would  seem  that  the  boiling,  to  which  the  worts 
are  afterwards  subjected,  would  he  sufficient  to  curdle 
and  precipitate  any  mucilage  dissolved  during  the 
mashing.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  and  a  low 
heat  in  mashhig  is  always  apt  to  be  followed  by  vio- 
lent fermentation,  very  difficult  to  check,  and  very  apt 
to  produce  acidity.  The  hiffaer  the  heat  of  the  masn- 
ing-water  the  better,  provided  it  is  not  so  high  as  to 
set  or  make  paste  of  the  mash.  The  exact  point  can 
be  determined  only  by  experiment,  and  must  vary 
with  the  comparative  softness  of  tlie  water  and  com- 
parative paleness  of  the  malt.  In  the  next  place,  the 
mashing  or  stirring  must  pot  be  long  continued,  as  it 
b  only  desirable  to  dissolve  the  sugar ;  andthe  effect 
of  long  mashing  is  to  nflx  the  starch  and  mucilage 
with  the  worts,  and,  of  course,  to  diminish  their  com- 
parative sweetness.  For  the  same  reason,  the  fint 
mash  only  is  proper  for  fine  ales,  as  the  last  always 
contains  much  more  starch  and  mucilage.  These  ales 
thus  acquire  a  sweetness  which  cannot  be  removed, 
except  by  very  long  fennentatkm,  and,  therefore,  they 
long  continue  more  generally  paUoable  than  porter.— 
The  fermentation  oTales  is  cnidocted  verydlfierently 
from  that  of  beer.  They  are  let  down,  or  pot  into  the 
fermenting  tun,  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  the  fer- 
mentation is  made  to  go  on  slowly  and  gradually. 
They  are  then  drawn  off  dear,  and  dcansed,  till  the 
yeast  is  as  much  as  possible  removed.  Hence  these 
liquon,  when  well  niade,  require  no  finings,  but  are 
rscked  off  so  dear  that  they  become  fine  of  them- 
selves, and  much  higher  fbivoured  than  they  can  poe- 
siUy  be  when  finings  are  used.  Lastly,  ale  can  only 
be  had  in;  •fection  from  bottles.  Its  sweetness,  high 
fiavoor,  r.^kl  eflprvescing  quality  cannot  long  be  pre- 
served 01'  draught,  any  more  than  the  fine  qualities  of 
Cluunpejne. 
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Porter,  the  favourite  dnnk  oMiOndoaers,  to  be  per- 
fect, in  the  first  place,  requires  a  large  proportion  of 
brown  or  high-dried  malt ;  i.  e.  malt  which  has  been 
scorched  on  the  kiln ;  but  it  is  rarely,  or,  rather,  never 
made  so  at  the  present  day.  It  is  a  wasteful  and  ex- 
pensive practice  to  dry  malt  in  this  way,  as  very  much 
of  its  valuable  constituents  is  wasMni  by  this  high- 
drying,  which  operates,  in  fact,  like  distillation,  carry- 
ing off  in  the  steam  what  ought  to  be  left  behind. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  such  malt  is,  therefore,  now 
used,  and  sometimes  very  little  indeed,  the  colour  of 
porter  being  produced  artificially,  by  means  of  burned 
sugar.  Liow  heats  are  used  in  the  mashing,  for  the 
liquor  is  not  to  be  sweet,  and  it  is,  therefore,  most  pro- 
fitable to  get  as  much  starch  aS  possible.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  products  of  all  the  mashings  are 
mingled  together,  thus  constituting  eptire  porter. 
.  Formerly,  it  was  the  practice,  in  London,  to  take  the 
separate  mashes,  for  porter,  of  three  different  quali- 
ties, which  were  mixed  by  the  retailer,  to  form  porter 
of  three  threads  ;  but,  afterwards,  the  brewers,  dis*' 
liking  this  practice,  made  the  porter  entire  at  once. 
It  is  obvious  that  ale  could  not  be  made  entire.  Again, 
porter  is  fermented  with  more  rapidity  than  ale,  and 
hence  it  requires  very  careful  watching,  lest  it  sud- 
denly pass  the  bounds  of  the  vinous,  and  run  into  the 
acetous  fermentation.  It  requires  to  be  cleansed  off 
sometimes  at  a  moment's  warning,  or  else  it  gets  that 
acidity  whidi  is  its  most  common  fault.  After  all,  it 
abounds  in  unfermented  matter,  and  requires  a  length 
of  time  to  ripen,  that  is,  to  change  this  matter  into 
alcohol ;  and  this  it  does  best  in  large  masses.  Whe- 
ther from  this  reason,  or  some  other  that  does  not  ap- 
pear, it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  no 
brewery,  either  in  England  or  elsewhere,  has  been 
able  to  make  porter  equal  to  the  large  porter-breweries 
of  London.  This  superiority  has  been  attributed  to 
the  use  of  the  Thames  water;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
the  small  London  breweries,  which  do  not  make  good 
porter,  have  this  advantage  in  common  with  the  Ivger 
ones ;  and,  secondly,  these  last  have  long  since  ceasied 
to  use  the  water  of  the  river,  as  it  contains  too  much 
vegetable  matter,  and  is  liable  to  cause  acidity  in  the 
liquor.  The  superiority,  as  far  as  it  exists,  is  doubtless 
owing  to  command  of  capital,  and  consequent  power 
of  choice  in  the  malt-market,  and  system  int»nducting 
the  business :  as  to  the  rest,  a  wealthy  concern,  like 
a  London  brewing  company,  has  always  means  of 
persuading  bottlers  and  retailers  of  all  descriptions, 
that  it  is  for  their  advantage  to  sell  and  praise  their 
porter  in  prefrrence  to  that  of  a  small  establishment, 
whose  liquor  may  be  equally  good,  but  not  quite  so 
cheap.  Of  the  two  stock  liquors,  porter  is  generally 
considered  more  wholesome,  and  more  easuy  diges- 
tible. It  keeps  better,  and,  in  London,  is  generally 
preferred  for  common  use.  The  ales  manufi&ctured 
in  many  parts  of  tlie  United  States  are  coloured  by  the 
addition  of  brown  malt  or  burnt  sugar.  This  is  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  consumers,  who  obstinately  asso- 
.  ciate  the  idea  of  strength  and  body  with  high  colour. 
It  is  impossible  that  ales  thus  coloured  should  be 
without  a  harsh  taste,  which  is  a  defect    Ales,  to  be 

•  perfect,  must  be  pale,  and  the  fine  English  ales  always 
are  so.  No  very  good  porter  is  made  in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  is  luiown  to  the  writer  of  this  article. 
Three  mash  tuns  are  necessary  to  make  it  perfect, 
and  only  one  is  commonly  used  in  that  country.    See 

,  Ale,  Beer,  Porter. 

•  In  Plate  XIII.  fig.  1st  and  2d,  we  have  given  two 
views  of  a  small  brewery  suitable  for  fiunily  use.  The 
letters  refer  to  the  same  parts  in  both  figures.  H,  the 
malt  store ;  A,  the  copper  where  the  water,  or  Itptor 
as  the  brewer  names  it,  is  heated  before  being  run 
into  the  mash  tun  B,  where  the  ground  malt  is  in- 
<used.    The  mash  tun  has  a  double  or  fiilse  bottom 


pierced  with  small  holes,  in  onkr  tfail  te  v«t  ny 
drain  freely  from  the  malt :  the  limur  fieai  the  oo^ 
per  is  carried  down  the  inside  of  toe  miA  tm,  mi, 
made  to  enter  between  the  two  botiiiu,  vhncr, 
rising  up  through  the  holes  of  the  falat  bottoB.  t 
forces  its  way  among  the  good*,  as  the  griit  or  oak, 

•   wi&  wk 


when  in  the  mash-tun,  is  termed,  wVh  wbicb  ii  b 
intimately  mixed  by  means  of  mashing  ttm  C,  ii» 
under  back,  where  the  wort  fiocn  toe  aadMn  >i 
run  into  before  being  raised  up  into  the  eopfff  ^ 
means  of  the  pump  G.  After  being  sofieindf 
boiled,  alongwith  a  quantity  of  hops,  it  is  nn  off  iito 
the  coolers  D.  When  the  wort  is  CMwdcitd  o^ 
enough,  it  is  let  down  to  the  fenneoting  or  gyk^bn 
E.  Here  a  quantity  of  yeast  is  mixed  widi  the  «v^ 
so  that  fermentation  may  go  on.  After  beisf  in- 
mented  an  assigned  length  of  time,  itisc<Mmirf,UM 
is,  drawn  off  and  conveyed  into  the  ckMiiB|  fl^b 
F  F  F.  The  fermentation  Is  finished  by  cnuf  (U 
yeast  to  be  discharged  from  the  boDg-Mn  IMS  n^ 
over  which  the  casks  are  placed,  m  oid«  fii  kff^ 
up  this  purgation  until  all  the  yeast  is  VIOM^  «il 
the  casks  are  filled  up  from  tune  to  time  vtt  otkr 
beer.  From  these  deansing  barrels  the  \tm  b  tbn 
racked  off  into  other  casks  for  use.  Aa  As  her  <^ 
liable  to  get  i&t  after  racking,  it  is  oomaMOtSpmnt 
this  by  adding  from  a  sixth  to  a  fourth  fart  tf  se* 
ale  from  the  gyle-ton  in  a  state  ready  fiar  tiiMiii  %. 
Brewing  may  be  practised  on  a  machflnaUfrsaJr 
then  even  that  here  described,  and  with  pfffifcl  «v* 
cess.  The  following  apparatus  for  donfeMtc  hvf«{ 
would  not  cost  above  a  pound  or  twa  fmsm  t 
common  porter  barrel,  one  end  of  whidi  lair  «: 
and  convert  into  a  false  bottom,  by  letting  it  r^  '« 
a  hoop  nailed  round  the  lower  part  of  the  tanttL 
witliin  three  inches  of  the  real  bottom.  Thii  1^ 
bottom  perforate  with  a  vast  number  of  gimblet-t^-^A 
Between  the  real  and  fidse  bottom  fix  a  cock  ia  cw 
of  the  staves  of  the  barreL  This  is  the  oash-ca. 
Anotlier  porter  barrel,  with  one  end  taken  oou  rl 
be  a  convenient  fenaenting-tim,  and  it  nay  bepM 
beneath  tlie  cock  o^  the  maSh-Um,  so  as  to  ifcfm 
the  wort  when  it  is  drawn  o£  In  tUs  poritiia  t 
serves  also  as  the  under-back.  A  tio-pMe  biK 
may  be  procured,  in  the  bottom  of  wfaidi  ii  a  cod. 
and  the  insertion  of  the  cock  may  be  eavend  snf 
within  the  boiler  with  a  tin-plate  coiander  wliA«<l 
permit  the  boiled  wort  to  strain  off,  but  witt  d^^' 
the  hops.    This  boiler  may  fit  on  a  cammm  ^ 

f^rate.  It  will  answer,  also,  tot  hcatii^  the  aafi 
iquors.  A  thermometer  may  be  used,  Mt  tt  nay  ^ 
done  without,  and  the  proper  heats  deteminr<i  ^ 
mere  measurement  of  oold  or  boiling  water,  rfim 
gallons  of  boiling  water  are  to  be  thrown  iaiv  (fer 
mash-tun,  and  five  of  oold  water  (60^  The  t»» 
perature  of  this  mixed  water  would  be  174*,  bat  U 
the  cooling  influence  of  the  wooden  veaspl,  vi^^ 
however,  should  have  been  well  acaldcd  iaistfdstp^ 
before.  The  mash  water  will  prove  to  be  abi* 
MdP.  Two  bushels  and  a  half  of  the  bcit  p^ 
pale  malt  are  now  to  be  quiddy  shaken  in,  nl^  i 
second  person  continually  blends  tlie  malt  aad  ^^tf 
with  a  stick.  The  agitation  is  to  be  ooniisBH  (r 
half  an  hour,  the  barrel  being  kept  amrfvd  ««t 
some  folds  of  thick  linen  doth,  which  will  mAl 
permit  the  agitation  of  the  stick.  After  an  bort 
repose  the  cock  may  be  opened,  vcty  link  at  in* 
but  more  by  degrees.  The  wort  nns  hr^  v' 
clear,  and  the  original  twenty  galhais  cone  iff  «« 
by  the  suckage^  which  amounts  to  so  nradi  as  *e*«t- 
teen  gallons.  Just  when  the  last  portwas  kun  m 
off,  water,  not  quite  boiling,  is  to  be  lightiy  Irt  o^ 
the  residittl  grains,  to  the  ajaomt  of  tweaay  ^^^ 
and  allowed  to  percolate  throogh  ao  as  to  waab  Aw 
the  wort  whkh  had  been  ratamed.  Tka  total  aa^ 
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of  wort  obtained  may  now  be  about  twentj-thire 
calKHis.  The  wort  is  then  to  be  boiled  with  about 
Uirp«  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  best  mild  hops,  for 
twpntr  minutes ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  drained  off 
into  the  fermenttngr.tun,  and  when  it  has  cooled 
nrarly  to  blood  heat  (98«),  about  a  quart  of  good  jenst 
i^  to  be  mixed  in,  and  the  fermentation  is  to  be  con- 
tinned  until  completed.  In  cold  weather,  the  tun, 
•  liile  workioff,  must  be  kept  in  an  aired  apartment, 
or  neor  the  £ne,  as  on  this  small  scale  it  does  not 
nuintain  its  ori(pnal  temperature,  and  unless  this  is 
done,  the  attenuation  will  not  be  bj  any  means  suf- 
icienL  When  the  fermentation  shows  a  decided 
tendency  to  go  down,  although  a  moderate  warmth 
has  been  kept  up,  the  liquor  is  to  be  racked  off  from 
the  f»ces,  and  put  into  a  cask.  The  ale  will  measure 
twenty  gallons.  It  should  be  closely  bunged  up ;  and 
it  will  he  excellent  in  about  a  month. 

Briahkto  (also  called  JEgteon) ;  a  giant  with  100 
annsand  50  heads,  the  son  of  Uranus  and  Terra. 
His  two  brothers,  Cottus  and  Gyges,  were  ibnned  in 
a  similar  manner;  and  their  formidable  appearance 
unick  their  &ther  with  such  terror,  that  he  impria- 
omhI  them,  at  their  birth,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
(lies.  Theog.  U7.)  In  the  war  with  the  Titans, 
Jupiter  set  them  free,  and,  by  their  assistance,  gained 
the  victory.  When  Juno,  Neptune,  and  Minerva, 
conspired  to  bind  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  Thetis 
brought  Briarrus  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  (how  he 
came  there  is  not  knowii^,  to  the  relief  of  the  trem- 
bling Jove.  (\l  m,  402.)  VirgU  places  B.  in  the 
veuibule  of  hell.  (JEn,  vi,  287.)  He  was  employed, 
vith  his  hundred-handed  brothers  {Centmani)^  in 
watdiing  the  Titans  in  Tartanis.  rHes.  Theog.  731) 

BaiBB ;  a  reward  given  to  a  public  uflioer,  or  func- 
tionary, to  induce  him  to  violate  his  official  duty  for 
the  benefit  or  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
|auty  by  whom,  or  on  whose  behalf,  the  bribe  is  given 
or  promised.  The  term  bribery  is  applicable  alike 
botli  to  the  receiving  and  to  the  giving  of  the  reward. 
A  corrupt  bargain  for  the  votes  of  electors  in  the 
choice  or  persons  to  places  of  trust  under  the  govern- 
ment ia  bribery.  In  this  instance,  the  electors,  as 
luch,  are  a  kind  of  public  functionaries.  Particular 
species  of  bribery  are  expressly  forbidden,  with  penal- 
iie%  by  the  positive  laws  of  every  state  that  is  go- 
T^riM-d  aoooiding  to  a  written  code.  The  corrupt 
<ii^harge  of  a  puolic  trust,  in  consideration  of  bribery, 
i»  punisliable  at  the  common  law,  though  not  prohi- 
h  iet\  by  any  positive  statute.  A  derk  to  the  agent 
for  Frrnch  prisoners  in  England  was  indicted  and 
punuhed  for  taking  bribes  given  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  him  to  procure  them  to  be  exchanged  out  of 
their  rvguUr  turn.  An  attempt  to  influence  jurymen 
in  riving  their  verdict,  by  rewards,  is  a  species  of 
bribery,  denominated  embraeefy.  Even  offering  a 
rvward  to  a  revenue  officer,  to  induce  him  to  violate 
ht«  duty,  though  the  reward  was  not  received,  has 
been  held  to  be  an  indictable  offence.  (2  Datta^t 
JUpmis,  p.  384.)  A  similar  doctrine  is  held  in  Eng- 
land.  (3  Coiee^s  Inttkuiee^  part  third,  p.  147,  and  4 
Bmrrotps  ReparU,  p.  2500.)  The  same  was  held  of 
a  promise  of  money  to  a  member  of  a  corporation,  to 
induce  him  to  vote  for  a  mayor.  (2  LarJ  Raym/oiuTs 
Ryoru,  p.  1377.)  The  British  laws,  and  those 
of  Anterica,  specially  prohibit  bribery  of  the  offi- 
ctn  of  the  revenue;  and  the  forfeiture,  on  the 
part  of  the  offender  offering  the  bribe,  in  Britain,  is 
£200 ;  the  offker  receiving  the  bribe  incurs  the  like 
forfeiture,  and  is  disqualified  for  public  employment, 
civil  or  military.  Under  the  American  laws,  the 
party  offering  or  receiving  a  bribe,  in  such  case,  in- 
curs a  pecuniary  penalty,  and  becomes  disqualified 
far  any  place  of  trust  under  the  government  The 
Uws  of  many  of  tha  United  Siialca  contain  special 


provisions  against  bribery  of  Judges  or  jurymen,  or  of 
electors  in  tbe  choice  of  public  officers. 

BaicK  is  a  sort  of  artificial  stone,  made  principally 
of  argillaceous  earth,  formed  in  moulds,  diried  in  the 
sun,  and  baked  by  burning.  The  use  of  unbumt 
bricks  is  <^  great  antiquity.  They  are  found  in  the 
Roman  and  Grecian  monuments,  and  even  in  the  niiaa 
of  Egypt  and  Babylon.  They  were  dried  in  the  sun, 
instMid  of  being  burned,  and  mixed  with  chopped 
^w,  to  give  them  tenacity.  Qp  account  of  the  ex- 
treme heat  and  dryness  of  the  climate,  they  acquired 
a  great  hardness,  and  have  lasted  for  several  thousand 
years ;  but  they  are  unsuitable  for  more  northern  lap 
titudes.  The  most  common  bricks,  among  the  Ro* 
mans  were  seventeen  inches  long  and  eleven  broad, 
and,  in  later  periods,  they  were  burned.  Modem 
bricks  are  generally  about  twice  as  long  as  they  are 
broad,  and  twice  as  broad  as  they  are  thick ;  their 
length  is  ordinarily  about  ten  inches.  The  best  are 
made  of  a  mixture  of  argillaceous  earth  and  sand. 
Their  red  colour  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  oxyde  of 
iron,  which  is  turned  red  by  burning. 

The  best  season  lor  making  them  is  spring  or  au- 
tumn, since  the  process  of  drying  then  takes  place 
more  gradually  and  equably.  The  day  should  be  dug 
in  autumn,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  frost  and 
nun.  It  should  be  worked  over  repeatedly  with  the 
spade,  and  not  made  into  bricks  until  the  ensuing 
spring,  previously  to  which  it  should  be  well  tempered 
by  treading  it  with  oxen,  or  by  a  hone  mill,  till  it  is 
reduced  to  a  ductile  and  homogeneous  paste.  The 
day  may  have  too  great  or  too  small  a  proportion  of 
argillaceous  earth  or  of  sand  to  form  a  paste  of  pro- 
per consistency ;  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  add  the 
one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may  be.  When  the  man 
has  thus  been  thoroughly  mixed,  the  moulder  throws 
it  into  the  mould,  presses  it  down  Ull  it  fills  all  the 
cavity,  and  removes  the  overplus  with  a  stick.  The 
bricks  are  then  arranged  on  kaeke  to  dry,  disposed 
diagonally,  to  allow  a  free  passage  to  the  air.  In 
ab<Nit  nine  or  ten  days,  they  are  reiuly  for  the  burning, 
forwhich  purpose  they  are  formed  into  clsiN|w  or  iln/iu, 
having  flues  or  cavities  at  the  bottom  for  the  insertion 
of  the  fuel,  and  interstices  between  them  for  the  fim 
and  hot  air  to  penetrate.  A  fire  is  kindled  in  these 
cavities,  and  nadually  increased  for  the  first  twelve 
hours,  after  vHiich  it  is  kept  at  a  uniform  height  for 
several  days  and  nights,  till  the  bricks  are  sufifciently 
burned.  Much  care  is  necessary  in  regulating  the 
fire,  since  too  much  heat  vitrifies  the  bricks,  and  too 
little  leaves  them  soft  and  friable. 

Pressed  bricks  are  those  which,  after  being  moukM 
in  the  common  manner,  are  placed  in  a  machine,  and 
sulgected  to  a  strong  pressure,  by  which  they  become 
regular  in  shape,  ana  smooth,  and  more  capable  of 
resisting  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

Fioatmg  bricks  are  so  called  on  aooouat  of  their 
property  of  swimming  on  the  water.  They  are  made 
of  agaric  mineial,  or  fossil  farina,  which  is  found  in 
some  paits  of  America.  Their  infusibility  at  the 
highest  temperatures  renders  them  useful  in  con- 
structing reverbenuory  furnaces,  pyroBsetrrs,  and  ma- 
gasines  of  combustible  materials.  Their  lightness 
and  non-conducting  property  render  tlicm  particulariy 
useful  for  the  constniction  of  powder-magaaines  on 
board  of  ships. 

BaiDBWBLL  Hospital,  situated  in  Blackfirian.  Lon* 
don,  isnowusedasahouseofoorrectioQ  for  dissolute 
persons,  idle  apprentices,  and  vagrants.  The  building 
is  a  huge  quadimngle,  one  side  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  tell,  containing  a  picture  bj  Holbein,  repre- 
senting Edwaid  the  VI.,  who  fbuntod  the  hospital  in 
1653,  delivering  the  charter  to  the  oorpoiation  of 
London.  Tba  other  skies  of  the  qnadiaagle  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  naiteis  of  the  tndes,  with  whom  tercral 
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youths  are  placed  as  apprentices,  and  hj  the  prison, 
where  disorderly  persons  are  made  to  work  during 
their  confinement. 

Bridge.  It  is  needless  to  investigate  ancient  an 
thors  for  a  description  of  the  primitive  bridge,  as  its 
on  sin  and  elements  are  to  be  found  in  uncultivated 
nations  of  modem  times.  Stepping-stones,  in  shallow 
rivers,  covered  with  planks  from  stone  to  stone,  ex- 
hibit the  incipient  principles  of  piers  and  arches, 
which  science  has  brought  to  their  present  perfection. 
In  deeper  rivers,  an  accumulatian  of  stones  forms  a 
loftier  pier ;  and,  where  the  openings  were  sufficiently 
narrow,  and  the  slabs  of  stone  sufficiently  long,  or  the 
art  and  strength  of  the  untaught  architect  sufficient 
to  the  task,  a  roadway  was  formed  from  pier  to  pier, 
like  the  Vitruvian  architrave  of  the  primitive  Tuscan 
temple.  With  the  Greeks,  who  were  a  more  mariUm'e 
people,  and  more  accustomed  to  navigation  than  the 
Romans,  there  is  no  doubt  that  ships  and  boats  pre- 
ceded, if  they  did  not  supersede,  the  use  of  bridges. 
In  their  brightest  days,  when  their  fine  style  of  archi- 
tecture was  complete,  when  their  porticoes  were 
crowded  with  paintings,  and  their  streets  with  statues, 
the  people  of  Athens  waded  or  ferried  over  the  Ce- 
phisiis,  for  want  of  a  bridge.  The  Greeks  do  not 
seem  to  have  valued  the  construction  of  the  areh 
sufficiently  to  excel  in  bridge-building.  No  people 
of  the  ancient  worid  carried  the  power  of  rearing  the 
stupendous  arch  and  the  magnificent  dome  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  Ronuws.  After  the  construction  of 
their  great  sewers,  their  aqueducts,  and  the  cupola 
over  tne  Pantheon  of  M.  Agrippa,  a  bridge  over  the 
Tiber  was  of  easy  execution ;  and  the  faivention  of  the 
'  architecture  of  stone  bridges,  as  practised  in  its  best 
and  most  effectual  manner,  must  be  conceded  to  this 
great  and  indefiitigable  people.  The  most  celebrated 
bridges  of  ancient  Rome  were  not  distinguished  by 
the  extraordinary  siie  of  their  arches,  nor  the  peculiar 
lightness  of  their  piers,  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  mag- 
nificent works  of  this  city,  as  &r  as  construction  is 
concerned,  they  are  worthy  of  study  from  their  ex- 
cellence and  durability.  The  span  or  chord  of  their 
arches  seldom  exceeded  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and 
the  versed  sine  or  height  was  nearly  hau  of  the  chord, 
so  that  they  were  mostly  semicircuhir,  or  constituted 
a  ^M^gment  nearly  of  that  form. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  bridges  in  modem 
times,  or  those  built  subsequently  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Roman  empire,  are  those  of  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
who  imitated  and  rivalled  the  best  oonstractions  of  the 
Romans.  The  bridge  of  Cordova,  over  the  Guadal- 
quivir, is  an  eminent  example  of  their  success.  The 
bridge  over  the  Rhone,  at  Avignon,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  bridges  of  modem  Europe.  It  was  built 
by  a  religious  society,  called  tlie  brethren  of  the  bridge , 
which  was  established  upon  the  decline  ot  tlie  second, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  third  race  of  French 
kings,  when  a  state  of  anarchy  existed,  and  there  was 
little  security  for  travellers,  particularly  in  passing 
rivers,  on  which  they  were  subject  to  the  rapacities  of 
banditti.  The  object  of  this  society  was,  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  outrages,  by  forming  fraternities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  bridges  and  establishing  femes  and 
caravansaries  on  their  banks.  The  bridge  of  Avignon 
was  commenced  in  1176,  and  completed  in  1178.  It 
was  composed  of  eighteen  arches.  The  length  of  the 
chord  of  the  largest  was  1 10  feet  9  inches,  and  its 
height  45  feet  10  inches.  France  can  boast  of  many 
fine  bridges,  built  during  the  last  two  centuries. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  art  of  building  bridges  appears 
to  have  been  diligently  studied  from  early  times. 
The  most  ancient  bridge  in  England  is  the  Gothic 
triangular  bridge  at  Croyland  in  Lincolnshire,  said  to 
have  been  built  in  800.  The  ascent  is  so  steep  that 
none  but  fqot-passengers  can  go  over  it.    The  longest 


bridge  in  England  is  that  over  the  Tmft  st  Bvtai 
in  Staflbrdshire,  built  in  the  twelfth  eent^,  c( 
squared  free-stone.  It  consists  of  thiity-faar  aidm. 
and  is  1545  feet  long.  Loodoo  bridge  wu  cob- 
menced  in  1176,  and  was  faicombered  with  kosvi 
for  many  years.  These  were  removed  bctweea  17a< 
and  1758.  The  other  bridges  over  the  Ttnm  m 
highly  ornamental,  as  wall  as  neoesnry,  Id  the  Br> 
tropolis.  Blackfrian  bridge  is  both  novel  md  kso^ 
some  in  design,  and  its  elliptical  arches  aie  vvM 
suited  to  its  situation,  but  Us  material  is  Iwl  and 
perishing.  This  bridge  was  designed  and  fntuA  bf 
Robert  Milne,  an  able  Scottish  architect  li«» 
commenced  in  1760,  and  completed  in  1771.  It  s 
995  feet  long,  and  43  feet  6  inches  broad  brtvtra 
the  parapets.  The  centre  arch  is  100  feet  io  ^sb. 
and  41  feet  6  inches  hi  height  Wateiloo  Indfie  s 
one  of  the  greatest  architectwal  works  of  our  tiaa 
(See  Plate  XIV).  It  is  the  only  faridte  ow  tk 
Thames  which  has  a  fiat  surface  in  its  wnole  oosnr. 
Its  length  is  1250  feet.  It  consists  of  nine  effiptksi 
arches,  each  120  feet  ui  span,  and  39  fiert  ia  hiifft. 
Westminster  bridge  is  one  of  the  handsoiwt  as  «fl 
as  most  sdentificJly  coostmcted  bridges  in  Eoropt, 
and  forms  an  era  in  English  bridce  architsctureyftiai 
the  success  of  the  mShod  employed  io  layiof  tU 
foundations  in  deep  water  and  a  rapid  canvoL  ti 
was  commenced  in  1740,  and  completed  ia  175&  t 
is  1220  feet  long,  and  44  feet  between  the  {anpK\ ' 
has  thirteen  large  and  two  small  arches,  all  aaJti- 
cular.    The  middle  arch  is  76  fed  in  span. 

Among  the  more  important  brid^,  avctid^^ 
late  yean  in  Britain,  may  be  mentioned  the  N«v 
I^ndon  bridge,  which  was  ooniinenoed  in  18^4.  ni 
finished  in  July,  1B31.  It  coosisto  of  five  rllipua. 
arches,  the  least  of  which  is  Kamr  than  any  sto* 
arch  of  this  description  ever  berore  eivcln).  T« 
centre  arch  is  15^  feet  span,  with  a  rise  of  t9  (n". 
6  inches  above  high-water  mark.  The  tvo  vd^ 
next  the  centre  are  140  feet  span,  with  27  feet  6  'ttdt' 
of  rise.  This  magnificent  structure,  erected  sfiir  > 
design  of  the  late  John  Rennte,  measnrrs  hm.  tk 
extremities  of  the  abutments  982  feet,  with  5S  ft*i 
of  roadway  between  the  parapets.  It  cost  abo«  tfv 
millions  steriing,  of  which  government  oootribsv^ 
i&200,000.  The  Dean  bridge,  Edinburgh,  b  a  bw> 
tiful  structure,  remaikable  for  its  satuatioo  and  bei^- 
It  crosses  the  deep  ravine  formed  by  the  ami 
called  the  Water  of  Leith,  a  little  above  St  Bmvt . 
well.  It  is  447  feet  in  leneth,  39  fc«t  m  bns^ 
and  106  feet  from  the  roadway  to  the  bed  of  ^ 
river.  It  was  finished  in  1831.  Soraethiag  siauhrs 
constraction  to  the  Dean  bridge  is  the  toMpSkp^ 
bridge  of  Cartland  Craics,  whidi  crosses  a  pnfar 
chasm  near  the  falls  (tf  Clyde.  The  M^  «i<* 
crosses  the  Den  bum,  at  Aberdeen,  connts  of  ^ 
arch  130  feet  in  span,  with  a  rise  of  only  9  ^- 
and  may  therefore  he  considered  as  a  gmt  mtt" 
tectural  curiosity.  At  Glasgow  a  stone  bridyv  <* 
five  arches  has  been  lately  thrown  across  tbr  C.tt 
at  Hutbhesontown,  bat  with  very  liuk  pn»« 
of*  utility.  The  necessary  ascent  which  it  tak^ 
fromitsbanks,  to  give  the  water  way  <*  '^ 
must  always  render  ft  mipopular  for  < 
is,  besides,  heavy  and  ineleeant  in  apf 
altogether,  whether  viewed  in  a  useful  *f^* 
mental  light,  may  be  pranounoed  **  a  sdcds^- 
foilure.**  The  old  Broomielaw  bridge,  altfaotffe  » 
elegant  structure,  was,  in  1832,  taken  down  ftr  tU: 
which  constitutes  the  prindpal  &ult  of  the  H«z^ 
sontown  bridge— steepness  of  asoenC  In  id  f^  * 
at  present  (I8SS)  erectfaig,  from  a  drdga  bv  Mr 
Telford,  a  new  bridge,  that  pransps  to  faqf*^  * 
sise  and  beauty,  all  other  bridges  over  Ihi  O^ 
The  following  cut  gives  a  slight  iimlwuibiim  «' & 
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Thf  arches  are  segments  of  circlet,  seven  in  nnin- 
hf r ;  the  span  of  the  centre  arch  being  67  feet  9 
inches,  and  the  rise  10  feet  6  inches.  The  entire 
tcneth  of  the  bridge,  from  centre  to  centre  of  newels, 
560  feet,  and  from  the  faces  of  the  abutments  4aO 
fivt,  of  which  389  feet  are  open  water-way.  The 
whole  breadth  of  the  bridge  within  the  panpets  is 
58  feet,  of  which  33  form  a  carriage  way,  and  12 
ffft  6  inches  on  each  aide  a  footpath,  being  thus 
txtMder  than  any  bridge  in  Britain.  The  roadway 
of  Che  bridge  rises  one  foot  in  forty-four.  By  the 
oontiact,  the  bridge  is  stipulated  to  be  finished  by 
the  Slst  December,  1836,  and  the  expense  of  its 
comtniction  to  be  £31,936  15s.  2H 

Meioi  BridgeM  are  the  invention  of  British  artists. 
The  true  elements  of  their  construction  are  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  understood.  The  first  bridge  of  cast- 
iron  ever  erected  is  that  over  the  Severn,  about  two 
nJles  below  Colebrookdale,  in  Shropshire.  It  is  an 
aith  composed  of  five  ribs,  forming  the  segment  of  a 
circle,  lu  chord  is  100  feet  long,  and  its  height  45 
fm.  It  was  erected  in  1777.  The  second  cast-iron 
bridge  was  designed  by  Thomas  Paine,  the  famous 
political  writer,  and  was  intended  to  have  been  taken 
to  America ;  but,  the  speculator  failing  in  his  pay- 
ments, the  materials  were  afterwards  used  in  con- 
Mnjrtiag  the  beautiful  bridge  over  the  river  Wear  at 
Bishop's  Weamouth,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  The 
chord  of  the  arch  is  240  feet  long ;  the  height,  30 
fret  The  Soiithwark  or  Trafalgar  bridge  over  the 
Thunes  st  London  is,  at  present,  the  finest  iron  bridge 
in  the  world.  It  consists  of  three  arches.  Thechord 
of  the  middle  arch  is  240  feet  long,  and  its  height 
24  feet.  There  are  several  other  fine  bridges  of  Uiis 
kind  in  England.  Mr  Telfbid  proposed  an  iron  arch 
of  much  larger  dnnensions  than  any  now  existing,  to 
take  the  phice  of  London  bridge.  The  length  of  the 
chord  was  to  be  600  feet,  and  its  height  65.  The 
plan  has  not  been  executed. 

Timber  htidget.  Timber  is  the  most  ready,  and 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  material  used  for  the  con- 
yoction  of  bridges.  The  cariiest  timber  bridge  on 
r^xK^  is  that  thrown  by  Julius  Cassar  over  the  Rhine, 
snd  described  in  his  Conuientaries.  Germany  is  the 
«:bool  for  wooden  bridges,  as  Britain  is  for  those  of 
>ran.  The  most  celebrated  wooden  bridge  was  that 
OTer  the  Rhine  at  Schaflhausen.  (See  a  representation 
of  it  in  Plate  XIV.)  This  was  364  feet  in  length, 
ftnd  18  feet  broad.  The  plan  of  the  architect  was, 
ihat  the  bridge  should  consist  of  a  single  arch.  The 
"M^^trates  of  the  pbwe,  however,  required  that  he 
should  make  it  of  two,  and  use  the  middle  pier  of  a 
l^tine  bridge,  which  had  previously  stood  there.  He 
^  so,  but  contrived  Co  leave  it  doubtful  whether  Uie 
vidgi^  was  at  all  supported  by  the  middle  pier.  It 
*»s  destroyed  by  the  French,  In  April,  1799.  The 
">»«  arohitect  and  his  brother  have  also  errcted 
"^▼nal  other  fine  arched  wooden  bridgf*.  Several 
othen  have  been  erected,  in  Germany,  1^  Wiebeking, 
Perhaps  the  most  ingenious  carpenter  of  our  times.— 
IQ  Uie  United  States  of  America  the  Tkienton  bridge 
O'er  the  DeUware,  erected  by  Burr  in  1804,  is  the 
*n?ment  of  a  circle  345  feet  in  diameter.  Its  choid 
"««»«»  200  fert ;  its  height,  or  vened  sine,  is  32 
f^  and  the  height  of  tiie  timber  framing  of  Uie  arch, 
M^its  vertex,  is  no  more  than  two  feet  eight  inches. 
TlM  timber  bridge  over  tiie  Schuylkill,  at  Philadel- 
phta,  is  of  the  extraordinary  span  of  340  feeL  The 
versfd  sine  Is  only  20  feat,  and  Uie  height  of  Uie 


wooden  framing,  at  the  vertex,  seven  fbet  Its  ar- 
chitect was  Wernwag,  who  built  it  in  1613.  The 
bridge  built  by  Palmer,  over  the  Piscataqua,  near 
Portsmouth,  New  Hamn^ire,  in  1794,  Is  the  segment 
of  a  circle  600  feet  in  diameter.  Its  chord  line  mea- 
sures 250  feet,  its  versed  sine  27  feet  4  inches,  aiKl 
the  height  of  the  timber  fi«me-work  of  the  arch  eigh- 
teen feet  three  indies.  It  is  put  together  with 
wooden  keys.  The  same  ingenious  meclwnic  erected 
two  other  wooden  bridges,  one  over  the  Merrimack, 
at  Deer  Island,  near  Newburyport,  of  160  feet  di»> 
meter,  finished  in  1792,  and  the  oUier  over  the 
Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia,  of  194  feet  chord,  and  12 
feet  versed  sine,  being  the  segment  of  a  circle  796  feet 
in  diameter.  This  was  finished  in  1803.  The  old  wood- 
en bridge  over  the  Clyde  at  Hutchesontown,  Glasgow, 
constructed  by  Mr  Peter  Nicholson,  was  a  very  fine 
piece  of  carpentry,  describing  from  end  to  end  the 
segment  of  a  circle.  Although  slim  In  its  constnio 
tion,  it  stood  the  tear  and  wear  of  a  busy  thorough- 
fare for  many  yean.  Near  the  site  where  the  new 
Broomielaw  bridge  Is  being  built,  a  wooden  bridge 
has  been  erected  as  a  temporary  accommodation  for 
the  publia  This  is  a  very  handsome  and  efficient 
construction.  It  was  built  with  great  rapidity,  and  at 
a  comparatively  trifiing  expense,  yet  it  seems  fitted 
to  hut  many  years,  ana  its  appearance  is  pleasing  and 
even  pictur^ue. 

Pendeni  bridget^  or  bridces  of  sumension,  although 
held,  by  some  persons,  to  oe  a  modem  invention,  or 
derived  from  the  rope  bridges  of  South  America  and 
the  East  Indies,  were  in  use  in  Europe  in  the  time  of 
Scamoai,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Del  idea  Jrcki,  1616 ; 
yet  the  principles  requisite  to  determine  the  structure 
of  this  kind  of  bridges  had  not  bc«n  made  poUic 
befora  the  time  of  Bernouilli.  The  use  of  these 
bridges  is  of  great  antiouity  in  mountainous  countries. 
The  most  remarkable  oridge  of  suspension  in  exis- 
tence is  that  latelv  constructed  by  Mr  Telford  over 
the  Menai  strait,  between  the  isle  of  Anrlesea  and 
Caernarvonshire  hi  Wales.  It  was  finished  in  1825. 
The  roadway  is  100  feet  above  the  surfiMe  of  the 
water  at  high  tide.  The  opening  between  the  poinu 
of  swpension  is  660  feet  The  platform  is  about 
thirty  feet  in  breadth.  The  whole  is  suspended  from 
four  lines  of  strong  iron  cables  by  perpendicular  iron 
rods,  tre  feet  anart.  The  cables  nass  over  rollen 
on  the  tops  of  pulars,  and  are  fixed  to  iron  frames 
under  git>und,  which  are  kept  down  by  masonry. 
The  weight  of  the  whole  bridge,  between  the  points 
of  suspension,  n  489  tons.  Tnere  are  several  other 
bridges  of  suspension  in  Great  Britain.  In  1814,  a 
chain-bridgr,  1000  feet  long,  was' prqlected  by  Mr 
Telford,  to  cross  the  Mersev  at  Liverpool,  but  It  has 
never  been  executed.^1n  the  United  Sutes  of  Ame- 
rica, such  bridges  are  to  be  found,  though  not  of  the 
dimensions  of  ttie  British.  That  over  the  Merrimack, 
at  Newburyport,  is  a  curve  whose  chord  measures 
244  feet  That  over  the  river  Brandywine,  at  Wil- 
mington, has  a  chord  of  145  feet ;  that  at  Browns- 
ville, over  the  Monongahela,  measures  120  feet  be- 
tween the  points  of  suspenskm.  Another,  in  ite 
vk:inity,  forms  an  inverted  suspended  arch,  with  a 
chord  of  112  feet.  Besides  these  there  un  some 
oUiers. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  ooostruction  of 
bridges  are  from  Bigelow's  Technology,  (Boston, 
1829) :— The  construction  of  Small  bridges  is  a  simple 
process,  while  that  of  larfe  ones  is,  under  certain 
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circumstances,  extremely  dtiEcuIt,  owing  to  the  fact, 
tiiat  the  strength  of  materials  does  not  io6vase  in  pro- 
portion to  tJbeir  weight,  and  that  there  are  limits, 
oeyond  which  no  structure  of  the  kind  could  be  car- 
tied,  and  withstand  its  own  gmvity.  Bridges  differ 
in  their  construction,  and  in  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed.  The  principal  varieties  are  the 
following :— I.  Wooden  Mdges.  These,  when  built 
over  shallow  and  sluggish  streams,  are  usually  sup- 
ported upon  piles  driven  into  the  mud  at  short  dis- 
tances, or  upon  finmes  of  timber.  But,  in  deep  and 
powerful  currents,  it  is  necessary  to  support  them  on 
strong  stone  piers  and  abutments,  built  at  as  ffreat  a 
distance  as  pracUcable  from  each  other.  The  bridge, 
between  these  piers,  consists  of  a  stiff  frame  of  car- 
pentry, so  constructed,  with  reference  to  its  material, 
that  it  may  act  as  one  piece,  and  may  not  bend,  or 
break,  with  its  own  weight  and  any  additional  load  to 
which  it  may  be  ezjMsed.  When  this  frame  is 
straight,  the  upper  part  is  compressed  by  the  weight 
of  Om  whole,  while  the  lower  part  is  extended,  like 
the  tie-b«un  of  a  root  But  the  strongest  wooden 
bridges  are  made  with  curved  ribs,  which  rise  above 
tiie  abutments  m  the  manner  of  an  arch,  and  are  not 
sutjected  to  a  longitudinal  strain  by  extension.  iThese 
ribs  are  oonmionly  connected  and  strengthened  with 
diagonal  braces,  keys,  bolts,  and  straps  of  iron.  The 
flooring  of  the  bridge  may  be  either  laid  above  them 
or  suspended  by  trussing  underneath  them.  Wooden 
bridges  are  common  in  this  country,  and  some  of 
them  are  of  large  size.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  upper  Schuylkill  bridge  at  Philadelphia,  already 
mentioned.— 2.  SioneMdgea,  These,  for  the  most  part, 
consist  of  regular  arches,  built  upon  stone  constructed 
in  the  water,  or  upon  abutments  at  the  banks.  Above 
the  arches  is  made  a  level  or  sloping  road.  From  the 
the  nature  of  the  material,  these  are  the  most  durable 
kind  of  bridges,  and  many  are  now  standhig,  which 
were  built  by  the  ancient  Romans.  The  stone  piers, 
on  which  brid^  are  supported,  require  to  be  of  great 
solidity,  especially  when  exposed  to  rapid  currents,  or 
floating  ice.  Piers  are  usually  built  with  their  greatest 
length  in  Uie  direction  of  the  stream,  and  with  their  ex- 
tremities pointed  or  curved,  so  as  to  divide  the  water, 
and  allow  it  to  glide  easily  pest  them.  In  building 
piers,  it  is  often  necessary  to  exclude  the  water  by 
means  of  a  coffer-dam.  This  is  a  temporary  en- 
closure, ibrmedby  a  double  wall  of  piles  and  planks, 
having  their  interval  filled  with  clay.  The  interior 
space  is  made  dry  by  pumping,  and  kept  so  till  the 
structure  is  finished.— 3.  Catt-iron  bridges.  These 
have  been  constructed  in  Britain,  out  of  blocks  or 
frames  of  cast-iron,  so  shaped  as  to  fit  into  each  other, 
and,  collectively,  to  form  ribs  and  arches.  These 
bridges  possess  great  strength,  but  are  liable  to  be 
disturbea  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
metal  with  heat  ana  cold.— 4.  Suspension  bridges. 
In  these  the  flooring  or  main  body  of  the  bridge  is 
supported  on  strong  iron  chains  or  rods,  hanging,  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  arch,  from  one  point  of  sup- 
port to  another.  The  points  of  support  are  the  tops 
of  strong  pillars  or  small  towers,  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose. Over  these  pillarl  the  chain  passes,  and  is 
attached,  at  each  extremity  of  the  bridge,  to  rocks  or 
massive  frames  of  iron,  firmly  secured  under  ground. 
The  great  advanta^  of  suspension  bridges  consists 
in  their  stability  ot  equilibrium,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  smaller  amount  of  materials  is  necessary  for 
their  construction  than  for  that  of  any  other  bridge, 
if  a  su^ension  bridge  be  shaken,  or  thrown  out«f 
equilibrium,  it  returns  by  its  weight  to  its  proper 
place,  whereas  the  reverse  happens  in  bridges  which 
are  built  above  the  level  ot  their  supporters. — 5. 
Floating  bridges.  Upon  deep  and  sluggish  water, 
stationary  rafts  of  timber  are  sometimes  employed, 


extending  from  one  shore  to  anothiT,  and  ooivfrd 
with  planks,  so  as  to  fonn  a  passable  bri%e.  la 
military  operations,  temporary  faridgei  are  oftfn 
formed  by  planks  laid  upoa  boats.  pomoom,apd  eCbff 
buoyant  supporters. 

Bridgetown  ;  a  seaport  town,  and  opllal  flf  tht 
island  of  Barbadoes,  in  the  West  ludiea,  tyliig  m  the 
S.  W.  part,  and  in  the  parish  of  9t  MidaeL  Urn. 
5g«  4ff  W.;  laL  IS*'  5'  N.  PopuUtion,  15or204BQL 
It  is  situated  on  the  innermost  part  of  Garikle  fait, 
which  is  hirge  enough  to  oootaia  SOO  abapa,  Ws^ 
four  miles  in  breadth,  and  three  in  depdi ;  b«t  the 
bottom  is  foul,  and  apt  to  cut  the  cahlea.  It  waBm4 
greatly  by  fire,  on  Feb.  8,  1756,  May  14,  1766,  isi 
Dec.  27,  1767,  when  the  greatest  put  of  the  twa 
was  destroyed ;  before  whiSi  time,  it  bad  aboat  IsOn 
bouses,  mostly  brick,  very  elegant,  and  snid  to  be  iht 
finest  and  largest  in  all  the  Caiibbce  HJamte,  tbe  giwir 
est  part  of  which  have  been  rebuilt.  It  baa  aooUr^, 
founded  liberally,  and  endowed  by  colosiel  Codriuf- 
ton.  Here  are  oommodioaa  wharves  for  londiag  am 
unloading  coods,  with  some  forts  and  GajuJci^  TU 
town  is  sulgect  to  hurricanes.  On  the  cast  nded  the 
town  is  a  small  fort  of  eight  guns,  vbere  the  i 
lines  of  powder  and  stores  are  kept  under  a  i 
guard.  Thisistheseatofthegovenior,  annciL,4»' 
sembly,  and  court  of  chancery. 

BRiDOEWATsa;  a  borough  town  in  the  oam/kj  si 
Somerset,  England,  on  the  Parret,  over  which  is  n 
iron  bridge.  Although  the  town  is  twidve  anlcs  6vk 
the  sea,  the  tide  rises  six  fothoms  at  faigb  water,  aad 
flows  in  with  such  impetuosity  as  freqoentty  to  iajurr 
the  shipping.  This  rapkl  motion  ia  called  the  bmt, 
and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  riven  which  flow  ■•» 
the  Bristol  channeL  (q.  v.)  It  has  litUe  ooasOv^b* 
ooosideiable  foreign  trade.  In  the  oatle  but  ly 
lUng  John,  the  didte  of  Monmouth  lodged,  nod  mm 
here  proclaimed  king,  in  1685,  before  the  baftie  of 
Sedgemoor,  which  was  fought  about  three  milei  fnm 
the  town.  B.  then  became  the  theatre  of  FevcivfaiK  » 
and  Jeflferies*  barbarity.    Popoktion  in  1831,  780:. 

BamoKWATai  Canau    See  CamaL 


Bbjdle  ;  the  headstall,  bit,  and  reins,  hy  vhi 
horse  is  governed.  The  origin  of  it  is  of  hiffk  aaii- 
quity.  The  first  horsemen  guided  their  bosaea  wiiha 
little  stick,  and  the  sound  of  their  voiee.  A  cord 
drawn  throngfa  the  nose  is  sometimes  oaed  for  ethrr 
aounals.  The  ancient  Thessalian  coins  often  rvpn- 
sent  a  horse  with  a  long  rein  trailing  on  the  gnmuL 
The  Romans  were  traiiwd  to  fight  without  fandlcs  s» 
an  exercise  in  the  manege.  On  Trajan's  adama^ 
soldiera  are  thus  represented  at  foil  wpeeil,  TW 
parts  of  a  modem  bridle  are  the  snaffle  or  fait ;  chr 
headstall,  or  leathers  finom  the  top  of  the  he^  tothr 
rings  of  the  bit;  the  fillet,  over  the  forehead,  nod  ua- 
der  the  fore-top;  tlie  throatband,  which  bacsuv 
under  the  throat ;  the  reins;  the  nose-band,  fanckM 
under  the  cheeks ;  the  trench,  the  oavean,  the  snar^ 
tii^,  and  the  chaff-halter. 

Brief,  from  the  French  ire/,  which  eomesfran  tk 
Latin  breois,  denotes  a  thmg  of  short  extent  or  dan- 
tion.  It  is  more  paiticulaf^  used  for  s  iiiinsaarj  or 
short  statement 

Brirf,  in  law,  sUpiifies  an  abridgment  of  the  daaA\ 
case,  made  out  lor  the  instmctloD  of  counail  oa  a 
trial.  Inthis,  the  case  of  the  party  iB4o  he  coaoaiij 
but  fully  stated ;  the  proo&  are  to  be  placed  in  dor 
order,  and  proper  answen  made  to  whatever  any  (» 
objected  agamst  the  cause  of  tike  dient.  Inptcpuiiq: 
the  brief,  great  care  is  requisite,  that  no  nsniniirM  ba 
made  whidi  may  endanger  the  case, 

Briefsy  apostotieal^  written  raessagea  of  the  pof. 
addressed  to  princes  or  magistrates,  respecting  umi- 
ten  of  public  concern.  Such  brevia  as  are  fhin|rtihii< 
by  the  datarii  or  seeretarU^  and  called  restrpa^  ^es 
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^aft4«i,  eenerjvmif,  mandaietf  &&,  are  written  on 
paichmeni,  and  sealed,  with  the  fisher's  ring,  in  rpd 
wax.  Fastoial  letters,  dirpcted  to  princes  and  bish- 
ops, are  without  seel.  These  papers  derive  their 
■ame  finom  the  shortness  of  their  formalities,  since 
they  have  no  introductory  preamble,  but  commence 
with  the  pope's  name,  and  these  words :  diieeio  fiiio 
miatem  et  apoUolicam  beftedicHonem,  Briefs  are  not 
subscribed  by  the  pope,  nor  with  his  name,  but  with 
that  of  his  secretary. 

BaiBL,  or  BaiiLLB,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Maese,  with  a  good  harbour,  well 
built,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  is  remaricable,  in 
history,  as  the  place  where  the  confederates  hud  the 
feondation  of  the  Dutch  republic,  ui  1572.  Having 
been  expelled  br  Alva  from  the  Low  Countries,  they 
equioped  a  small  fleet  in  Enghind,  and  were  carried 
accidentally,  by  an  unfinvoorable  wind,  to  B.,  which 
capitulated  to  them,  and  thus  became  the  cradle  of 
Butch  libefty.— Van  Tromp  was  bom  here.— The 
population  is  S<00,  principally  engaged  in  the  fisher- 
ies.    Loo.  4Ma  £. ;  lat.  6l*  54^  N. 

BaiBtHv,  a  small  town  in  the  department  of  the 
Aube  (Upper  Champairne),  consists  of  Brienne-la- 
Ville  and  Brienne-le-Chateau,  containing  together 
£85  houses,  and  3200  inhabitants,  with  a  number  of 
nanntactories  and  vineyards.  In  the  military  acade- 
my for  young  noblemen,  formerly  existing  at  B.-le. 
Chateau,  Naipoleon  received  his  first  histruction  in  the 
military  art.  B.  afterwards  became  celebrated  as  the 
aoeiie  of  the  bist  struggles  of  his  long  and  oppressive 
domination.  There  the  first  battle  within  the  fxNmda- 
ries  of  Fiance  was  gained  by  the  allied  powers,  the 
last  trust  of  the  army  in  Napoleon  shaken,  and  the 
charm,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  render  the 
French  invincible  at  their  own  hearths,  was  broken. 
The  way  to  Paris  and  the  overthrow  of  the  imperial 
dignity  were  prepared.  After  the  battle  at  Bar-sur- 
Aube  (Jantary  24, 1814),  where  the  allied  armies  met 
with  the  im  resistance  after  their  entry  into  France 
liy  the  way  of  Switierland,  they  advanced  rapidly. 
Napoleon,  having  left  Paris,  compelled  Bludier  to 
fetrcat,  on  tlie  26th,  near  Vitry,  before  superior  num- 
bers, and  concentrated  his  forces  on  the  28th  at  B. ; 
Srhwaficnberg  took  up  his  position  at  Chaumont^ 
Bludier  at  St  Disier,  Wrede  at  Andelot,  and  Witgen- 
stetn  at  Vassy.  On  the  29th,  the  French  made  an 
impetuous  attack  on  the  allies.  The  struggle  on 
both  sides  was  obstinate  and  bloody.  Night  came 
oo,  but  the  flames  of  B.,  which  had  been  set  on  fire, 
dud  their  light  over  the  field  of  batUe.  Genend 
Chateau,  with  two  battalions,  had  taken  the  castle  of 
B «  bat  was  soon  fiorced  to  rdinquish  it  The  battle 
continued  till  eleven  o'clock.  It  was  renewed  on  the 
following  day,  and  Blucher  was  compelled,  by  supe- 
rior numben,  to  &li  back  upon  Tnmnes.  On  the 
Sift,  Napoleon  artayed  his  whole  force  in  the  pLains 
between  La  Rothiere  and  Trannes.  The  corps  of  the 
rrown^xinoe  of  Wuriemberg,  count  Giulay,  and  the 
Ru»ian  reserves  of  grenadiers,  having  efSeded  a 
jimciioa  with  Blucher  on  the  1st  of  February,  prince 
Schwanenberg  gave  orders  to  commence  the  battle. 
.\bout  noon,  Bluchef^  forces  advanced  in  three 
oolumns;  general  Sacken  leading  one  upon  La 
Rothierct,  Giulay  another  upon  Dienville,  and  the 
crown-prince  of  Wurtemberg  another  upon  Chanm- 
reiL  In  the  mean  time,  general  Wrede  took  up  his 
line  of  march  from  Doulevent  upon  B.  Only  a  few 
fleldiiieoes  could  be  brought  into  action,  on  acooimt 
of  the  nature  of  the  ground;  but  the  courage  of  the 
aoidacn  compensated  for  this  deficiency.  The  crown- 
prince  of  Wurtemberg  first  drove  the  enemy  from  his 
poiitlon,  which  was  covered  by  woods,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  important  point  of  La  Gibrie.  Although 
he  was  immediately  assailed  in  this  position,  he  re^ 


mained  in  possession  of  it  after  a  stniggle  of  more 
than  an  hour.  GiuJay  took  Duienville,  and  Sacken 
forced  his  way  to  La  Rothiere.  By  three  o'clock,  all 
the  lilies  were  brought  into  action.  A  heavy  snow- 
storm silenced  for  a  moment  the  fire  of  the  artillery, 
but  could  not  paralyse  the  activity  of  the  combatants. 
Napoleon  directed  all  the  operations  of  his  army,  and 
repeatedly  exposed  his  person,  with  a  full  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  success.  The  allied  mooarchs, 
also,  encouraged  their  troops  by  their  presence  in  the 
field.  La  Rothiere  was  repeatedly  taken,  lost,  and 
recovered.  Sacken  renewed  his  efforts  to  gain  pos- 
session of  it :  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  had  already 
encountered  the  bayonets  of  his  infiintry,  when  he 
received  succour.  The  Fircnch  cavalry  was  forced 
back  as  fiur  as  Old  B.,  and  threw  th^  in&ntry  into 
disorder.  Sacken  took  32  pieces  of  caimon.  Mean- 
time, Blucher  had  brought  up  firesh  troops  against  La 
Rothiere,  and  captured  that  position.  The  crown- 
prince  of  Wurtmberg  got  possession  of  Petit  Masnil, 
Wrede  of  ChaumreU,  Giulay  of  Dienville.  The 
victory  was  decisive  for  the  allied  powers.  During 
the  night,  the  French  retreated  on  all  sides  upon  the 
road  of  B.,  leaving  there  a  small  detachment  as  a 
rear  guard,  which,  nowever,  on  the  Ibllowing  morn- 


ing, was  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  main  army. 
The  loss  was  great  on  both  sides.  The  allies  took 
sixty  pieces  ofcannon  and  a  considerable  number  of 
prisoners. 

Bribnnk,  cardinal  de  Lomcnie  de.    See  Lomenie. 

Brio,  or  BaioAimNx ;  a  square-rigged  vessel,  with 
two  masts.  The  term  is  applied  to  different  kinds 
of  vessels,  by  mariners  of  different  countries.  Tlie 
term  hrigantme  is  also  applied  to  a  light,  flat,  open 
vessel,  with  ten  or  fifteen  oars  on  a  side,  furnished 
also  with  sails,  and  able  to  carry  upwards  of  100 
men.  Tlie  rowers  being  also  soldiers,  have  their 
muskets  lying  ready  under  the  benches.  Brigantines 
are  frequently  made  use  of^  especially  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, for  the  purpose  of  piracy,  from  which  they 
derive  their  name.    They  are  very  fi&st  sailers. 

Brigade;  in  general,  an  indeterminate  number  of 
regiments  or  squadrons.  In  the  British  army,  a 
bngade  of  infantry  is  generally  composed  of  three 
regiments;  a  brigade  of  horse,  of  tram  eight  to 
twelve  squadrons;  and  one  of  artillery,  of  five  guns 
and  a  howitser.— In  the  American  army,  the  brigade 
is  commonly  composed  of  two,  but  sometimes  of  more 
regiments.  A  number  of  brigades  form  a  division, 
and  several  divisions  an  army  corps.  A  brigade- 
major  is  the  chief  of  the  brigade-staff  A  bricadier- 
general  is  the  officer  who  commands  a  briga^.  In 
Uie  British  service,  this  rank  is  now  abolished.  In 
the  American  service,  he  is  next  in  rank  to  the 
major-general,  who  is  the  highest  ofltoer  under  the 
president,  as  commanderHn-chief.  Brigadkr-genenU 
is  also  the  title  of  the  chief  of  the  staff  of  an  army, 
corps.  In  the  French  military  language,  brigade^  hi 
the  cavalry,  signifies  a  corporal^  V"^  Hence 
Mgadkr  signifies  a  corporal. 

BaioANDiNB ;  a  kind  of  defensive  amour,  conslst- 
big  of  thiUy  jointed  scales  of  plate,  pliant  and  easy  to 
the  body. 

BRioANTUfs.    See  Brig, 

BaiOHELLA.    See  Maut, 

BaiGHT,  in  painting ;  a  picture  is  said  to  be  bright, 
when  the  lights  so  much  prevail  as  to  overcome  the 
shadows,  and  are  kept  so  dear  and  distinct  as  to  pro- 
duce a  brilliant  appcaruice. 

BaioRTait,  or  BRioimiiLisroifa ;  a  seaport  town  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  England,  much  resorted  to  for 
sea-bathing.  It  was  not  long  since  a  mere  viUage  of 
fishermen ;  but,  under  the  patronage  of  George  IV., 
when  prince  of  Walea,  it  rapidly  hicroased,  and,  by 
the  returns  of  1831,  the  populaUon  was  IO/»4.  It  is 
Ant 
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situated  on  a  «entie  eminence,  at  the  base  of  which  is 
the  Steyne,  a  lawn  surrounded  with  elegant  buildingfs. 
The  Skeyne  and  marine  parade  are  fiShionable  pro- 
menades.  The  kin?  has  a  pahice  here,  called  the 
marine  pavHkn,  This  palace,  so  long  the  fevoorite 
summer  residence  of  Geor]ge  IV.,  was  originally 
erected  in  1784,  near  the  north-westem  corner  of  the 
Steyne.  It  fronts  both  east  and  west,  and  in  the 
centre  is  a  lofty  dome,  raised  on  ptllara.  Two  wings 
have  been  since  added  to  the  fabric,  in  order  to  com- 
plete its  proportions ;  and  still  more  recently  the  en- 
tire etterior  was  altered  into  a  general  resemblance  of 
the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  to  the  production  of  an  effect 
rather  curious  and  fantastic  than  elevated  or  grand. 
The  furniture  and  intenial  decorations  are  in  the 
Chinese  style,  and  in  the  hirhest  degree  splendid  and 
luxurious.  A  chapel  royal  has  been  added  to  the 
palace,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  former  castle 
assembly  rooms,  which  were  purchased  by  the  kinr 
for  that  purpose.  A  spot  of  ground,  formerly  called 
the  Promenade  Grove,  has  been  laid  out  in  a  garden 
and  pleasure-ground,  on  the  north  side  of  whidi  is  a 
magnificent  building,  fitted  up  to  receive  the  royal 
stud.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome,  in  the  Ara- 
besque style,  and  on  the  east  side  is  a  racket-house, 
on  the  west  a  riding-bouse,  and  on  the  north  ooach- 
houses  and  stabling  for  carriage-horses.  An  exten- 
siveand  commodious  suspension  chain  pier  was  com- 
pleted in  1823,  at  an  expense  of  ^£30,000.  It  is  1 134 
feet  long,  and  thirteen  feet  wide,  supported  on  four 
clusters  of  strong  piles,  with  a  neat  iron  railing  on 
each  side.  The  whole  is  sustained  by  strong  chains, 
which  are  made  fast  to  the  cliff  on  the  shore ;  and 
here  the  steam-packets  to  and  fhim  Dieppe  embark 
and  land  their  passengers.  The  length  of  the  es- 
nlanade  from  the  Steyne  is  lS50ifeet  About  a  mile 
from  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Lewes,  are  the  cavalry 
barracks.  The  barracks  within  the  Uxwn  are  in 
Church  street,  and  will  accommodate  about  300  men. 
Formerly  there  were  two  batteries ;  only  one  now  re> 
mains,  which  is  situate  on  the  West  Cliff,  and  mounts 
six  forty-two  pounders ;  this  battery  has  just  been  re- 
built, and  presents  a  handsome  and  warlike  appear- 
ance. As  a  sea-bathing  phice,  Brighton  possiesses 
many  natural  advantages,  the  water  being  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  and  the  beach  composed  of  a  fine 
clean  gravel  and  sand.  Here  are  various  suites  of 
baths,  comprising  hot,  cold,  salt  water,  sulphuric,  va- 
poiv,  and  air-pump  water  baths,  deemed  fiivourable 
for  scorbutic  patients.  To  all  these  must  be  added 
the  baths  of  Mohammed,  where  persons  who  have  im- 
bibed a  taste  for  Eastern  indulgencies,  may  enjoy  the 
manipulation  of  shampooing.  Within  half  a  mUe  of 
the  church  is  a  chalybeate  spring,  over  which  a  neat 
building  has  been  erected  by  the  proprietor,  and  where 
constant  attendance  is  given  during  the  season.  In 
the  way  of  amusement  and  diversion  this  town  boasts 
of  every  thing  which  can  be  expected  in  a  place  so 
exclusively  devoted  to  health  and  recrekilon.  The 
hotels,  lodging,  and  boarding-houses,  are  numerous, 
and  of  every  extent  and  vanety  of  accommodation. 
The  morning  and  evening  promenades,  especially  on 
the  Steyne,  where  a  band  of  music  frequently  per- 
forms, are  often  very  brilliantly  attended.  Here  is  a 
public  garden  with  a  cridcet  ground ;  and  a  fine  race 
ground  has  been  laid  out,  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
where  races  are  annually  run  in  August,  which  is 
deemed  the  height  of  the  season.  The  vicinity  of' 
Brighton  abounds  in  pleasant  rides,  especially  the 
South  Downs,  which  afford  a  variety  of  attractive  land 
and  sea  views.  Distance  from  Liondon  fifty-one  miles 
south. 

BRioirroN ;  a  post-town  in  Middlesex  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, four  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Boston.  Po- 
pulation, in  1820, 702.  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  con- 


tains  a  number  of  elegant  eomiby  sf  ti  ~A  cMtk 
fiiir  was  bmm  here  during  tlie  levoluliuwy  war,  and 
has  been  increasing  since  the  peace  of  1783.  BI«ftaC 
tlie  cattle  for  the  supply  of  Boatoo  ma ri&et  ai«  dmvs 
to  this  pbwe.  Often  from  2  to.aOOO^  and  cvea  500U. 
have  come  in  one  week ;  and  sliecp,  abo,  m  gnat 
numben.— In  1816,  the  tnatees  of  die  Ma—fhiMiiu 
agricultural  society  connneiioed.a  crttlii  ihiiw  iisl  ix- 
hibitioo  of  domestic  mano&ctnres  at  thia  ptaee ;  wak 
a  commodious  house  has  been  erected,  lor  tbe  mtem^ 
modation  of  the  trustees,  and  the  rrtiihHinn  of  daiht, 
implements  lA  husbandry,  &c 

Briluant.    See  Diamond, 

BRiManiNx.  Sulphur  (q.  v.),  as  fnl  oteaiaed,  '« 
mixed  with  foreign  bodies,  and,  lor  tbe  pvpoK  cf 
purification,  is  mMted  in  a  doae  veaael,  by  vfaieb  ike 
impurities  are  allowed  to  sabsideL  It  is  tbn  pouni 
in  the  Uqnid  state,  into  cylindrical  mcwiHa,  in  wkicb  a 
becomes  hard,  and  is  known  in  commeice  bytkeasBt 
of  roU  Mn«fof»e.— Tbe  Jewish  history  (Gen.  xol  ?I) 
relates  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  de*tiuycii  br 
fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven.  Sbowen  of  fire  Imtw 
been  observed  by  Bergmann  (oocaaooed  fajeleGtiidiTl 
(Geog.  PAytifue  lu  45,  f  116),  and  showvxi  of  farna- 
stone  may  be  produced  irom  the  solpfaoric  acid  which 
exists  in  the  atmosphere. 

Brdidliy,  James,  an  eminent  cngtawer  and  ne- 
chanic,  was  bom  in  Tunsted,  near  Wombill,  Dniv- 
shire,  1716.  The  poverty  of  his  fiuaily  fiwated  his 
receiving  more  than  the  mdlmeota  of  edncatian,  aas. 
at  seventeen,  he  became  apprentioe  to  a  adflwngkL 
On  the  expinuioo  of  his  indentnrea,  be  cawmacid 
business  as  an  engineer,  and,  in  175S,  dispteyed  gnac 
talent  in  contriving  a  water-engine  for  dramiag  a 
coal-mine.  A  silk-mill,  whkdi  he  oooslncled  oi  a 
new  phin,  and  other  works  of  the  sanse  dearjijiiin 
hitroduoed  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  doke  of  Bnlie^ 
water,  then  occupied  in  pluminr  a  ooaoaMDiaaaa 
between  his  estate  at  Worsley  and  the  towns  of  Siaa- 
chester  and  Liverpool  by  water.  Tim  hmtunmt  wvk. 
the  idea  of  which  was  ridiculed  by  moai  of  the  sdea- 
tific  men  of  the  period  as  impracticable*  B.  nndanaek, 
and,  by  means  of  aqueducts  over  valleys  mvss,  &c 
completed,  ao  as  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Mtnej. 
This  success  caused  him  to  ne  employed,  in  17€ik.  i» 
unite  the  Trent  and  Mereey,  upon  which  he  cam- 
menced  the  "  grand  trunk  navigation  mamlT  htf^ 
dying  before  its  completion,  the  wot^  wna  fimbhrd,  ■ 
1777,  by  Us  brother-in-law,  Mr  Hcnsfannr.  fVon 
this  main  branch  B.  also  cut  another  canal  near  Hay- 
wood in  Stafibrdshire,  uniting  it  with  tbe  Sevm  .s 
the  vichiity  of  Bewdley,  and  finished  it  hi  I77S.  F*vm 
this  period  scarcely  any  woik  of  the  kind  la  Ifae  ka^- 
dom  was  entered  upon  without  his  aoperialenifcaii  m 
advice.  Among  other  desians,  he  fn^mn^  tmt  ^ 
draining  the  fens  in  Linoohiaiire  and  the  Isle  of  By, 
and  another  for  dearin^^  the  Liverpool  docfca  of  mail 
which  was  especially  suooestfiiL  The  varvfty  of  ht 
inventkMos,  and  the  fertility  of  his  resooroea,  wm  <nh 
equalled  by  the  Simplicity  of  the  ntans  with  wbieii  kr 
carried  his  expedients  into  elEecL  He  seldoB  vrd 
any  model  or  drawing,  but,  when  any  ODnifiwl 
culty  intervened,  generally  retbed  to  bed,  asid  i 
meditated  on  the  D«t  mode  of  oferoonnac  iL  <it 
such  occasions,  he  has  been  known  to  sedaiie  boMrtf 
for  days ;  and  so  partial  was  he  to  hiland  BanMiaUua. 
that  he  is  said,  to  a  question  hnmorooriy  pai  toais  m 
his  examination  before  the  house  of  coniMinan.  *"  Fw 
what  purpose  did  he  consider  rivffs  to  have  bm 
created,"  at  once  to  have  replied,  **  Undoohlfdl;  t* 
ieed  navigable  canals."  The  intensity  of  his  apfte- 
tion  to  biKiness  brought  on  a  hectic  fe«vr«  of  wh«k 
he  died  in  1772. 

Banvo-To;  to  check  the  conne  of  a  ship,  nbia  ^ 
is  advancing,  by  arranging  the  ttib  la  aach  a  aaamv. 
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Jiai  they  afaall  oottnteraci  cadi  other,  and  prevent 
ler  inm  moving  forwanl  or  backward.  In  this 
uuatioii,  she  is  said  to  lie  io,  having  some  of  her 
A\h  uUek,  to  oppose  the  force  of  those  which  are  full. 

Briaacb^  Old ;  a  town  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Ba- 
l^n,  once  included  in  the  Brisgau,  formerly  on  the 
kest  side  of  the  Rhine,  twt,  since  the  river  changed 
ts  course^  near  the  east  bank.  It  was  formerly  a 
«Ty  strong  place,  and  has  sustained  several  sieges.— 
Vew  B.  is  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  in 
"nnce,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Vauban  forti- 
ird  it  in  1699,  and  it  is  considered  one  of  his  master- 
urces.    It  is  thirty  miles  south  of  Strasbuig. 

HattOB*    See  JeAiUet, 

BaooAv,  also  Bsbsgav,  with  the  district  of  Orte- 
lau,  formerly  constituted  a  landgraviate  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Suabia,  between  the  Schwartswald 
ind  the  Rhine.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts 
if  Germany,  containing  1,272  square  miles,  and 
L40/XX)  inhabitants.  Though  chiefly  in  possession 
>f  Austria  since  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  sovemed 
jy  its  own  laws.  At  the  peace  of  Luneville,  1801, 
(Austria  onled  B.,  one  of  the  oldest  possessions  of  the 
touse  of  Hapsburg,  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  after 
rhow  death  it  fell  to  his  son-in-law,  the  ardiduke 
Kendinuid  of  Austria,  as  duke  of  Brisgau.  By  the 
ymct  of  Presburg,  1805,  it  was  assigned  to  Baden, 
irith  the  exception  of  a  small  part,  and  still  belongs 
to  the  grandJuchy.  ' 

Rris&ac.     See  CoM§e. 

BsiMOT  DB  Wabviixb,  Jean  Pierre;  bom  m  1754, 
It  Ouarville,  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Chartrea, 
rhere  his  fiulier,  a  pastry-cook,  and  keeper  of  an 
>rdinary,  possessed  a  small  estate.  This  circumstance 
ed  him  to  assume  the  surname  d'OuarviUe,  which  he 
ifierwards,  while  in  England,  changed  into  de  War- 
iiile.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  already  published 
•erenil  works,  tor  one  of  which  he  was  thrown  into 
iM*  Bastile,  in  1784.  Madame  de  Genlis,  in  her 
nemoirs,  says,  that  she  procured  his  liberty  through 
M>r  influence  with  the  duke  of  Chartre&  He  married 
)oe  of  the  household  of  madame  d'Orleans,  and  went 
o  England,  where  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the  lieutenant 
>f  the  police  in  Paris.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
^pgaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and  attempted  to  estab- 
iUn  a  lyoeum  in  London ;  but,  being  disappointed 
n  his  plans,  he  returned  to  France.  In  1788,  he 
jBvelled  in  America,  as  it  is  asserted,  to  study  the 
principles  of  democracy.  After  his  return,  he  pub- 
jsfaed.  in  1791,  a  work  on  the  United  States.  On 
Lhe  oonvooation  of  the  states  general,  he  published 
leveial  pamphlets  In  Paris,  and  afterwards  a  Journal 
—the  French  Patriot.  When  the  municipal  go- 
verameoi  of  Paris  was  established,  July,  1769, 
he  was  one  of  the  members,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  instigaton  of  the  revolt  of  the  Champ 
;le  Man,  where  the  dethronement  of  Louis  XVI. 
uid  the  establishment  of  a  rrpublicsn  constitution 
■•<*re  demanded.  He  constantly  displayed  a  hostile 
JUposition  towards  foreign  powers,  and  the  first  de- 
.-iAration  of  war  against  Austria  was  owing  to  him. 
[>n  the  10th  of  August,  the  new  ministry  was  almost 
rntirrly  composed  of  his  oartlsans.  In  the  oooven- 
uoo.  be  was  at  the  head  of  the  diplomatic  oommitiee, 
in  the  name  of  which  he  made  a  motion  for  war 
iZ^wA  Britain  and  Holland.  On  the  trial  of  Louis 
K  VI.,  be  endeavoured  to  refer  the  sentence  to  the 
ieciaioo  of  the  people,  and  voted  for  the  king's  death, 
osing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  execution  should 
eferred  till  the  constitution  should  be  sanctiooed 
by  the  whole  people  in  primary  assemblies.  In  the 
mkht  of  the  revolutionary  ferment,  the  ground 
whpTPon  his  Mrty  stood  was  insensibly  undermined. 
After  several  chaiges  had  been  brought  against  him, 
Robespierre  accused  him,  May  28, 1793,  of  fovouring 


proposin 
be  defer 


a  federative  constitution,  with  two  pariiaments^  kc^ 
and  demanded  tliat  he  should  be  brought  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  The  31st  of  May  completed 
his  ruin.  He  endeavoured  to  reach  Swit^rland  in 
the  disffuise  of  a  merchant  of  Neufchatel,  but  was 
arrested  at  Moulins,  and  led  to  the  guillotine,  in  Paris, 
October  3l,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  Americans,  assumed  the  habits 
of  the  Quakers,  and  introduced  the  fashion  of  wearing 
the  hair  without  powder.  His  personal  qualities 
were  below  his  fiune :  he  was,  indeed,  a  leader  among 
the  Girondists,  but  many  others  of  this  party  were  mr 
superior  to  him  in  courage  and  talents. 

BRBBOTce,  or  BfussoTisrs ;  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  Girondists  (q.  v.),  ftom  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

Bristol;  a  city  and  county  in  itself,  but  locally 
situated  in  the  hundred  of  Barton  Regis,  and  extend- 
ing into  Somersetshire,  to  which  last  county,  although 
improperiy,  it  is  generally  held  to  belong.  Like  an- 
cient Rome  it  is  seated  on  seven  hills,  or  elevations, 
which  diversify  the  surfiioe  of  a  vale,  about  eight 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Avon,  in  tiie  Brifr- 
tol  channel,  and  at  its  confluence  with  the  Frame. 
It  was  called  Coder  Oder  bv  the  ancient  Britons, 
meaning  a  frontier  city;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
noticed  ixHh  by  Gildas  in  the  fifth,  ana  Nennius  in 
the  seventh  cejitury,  as  one  of  the  fortified  cities  of 
Britain.  By  the  Saxons  it  was  called  Brightstowe, 
signifying  a  pleasant  phice,  whence  its  present  deno- 
mination ;  and  it  is  firet  unequivocally  realised  by 
history  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan.  Its  situation  always 
rendered  it  commercial,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  times,  and  in  the  eleventh  century,  it  is  said  that 
a  mart  was  held  here  for  the  sale  of  English  slaves 
of  both  sexes ;  a  practice  which,  to  the  discvedit  of 
Christianity  and  humanity,  then  prevailed.  It  was 
encompassed  with  a  wall,  by  Robert  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, the  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  I.,  and  the  same 
able  nobleman  erected  a  strong  castle,  in  which  his 
nephew  Henry  II.  was  jpartly  raucated.  It  received 
a  partial  charter  from  the  latter  monarch,  which  was 
confirmed  and  extended  by  John,  and  Henry  III. 
Edward  III.  constituted  it  a  city  and  county  in  itself; 
and  Henry  VIII.  made  it  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Its 
privileges  were  still  more  extended  by  the  charters 
of  Elisabeth  and  Charles  I.  Bristol,  from  the  oon- 
quest  downwards,  has  been  rendered  the  scene  of  many 
interesting  historical  events.  It  was  maintained  for  the 
parliament  in  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  the  last- 
mentioned  unfortunate  prince,  but  was  successfully 
stormed  and  taken  by  the  royalists,  comnumdcd  by 
prince  Rupert  It  was,  however,  retaken,  after  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  by  general  Fairfax,  and  its  formi- 
dable castle  rased  to  Uie  ground,  by  order  of  Crom- 
well. On  the  rMoration  it  received  a  new  charter 
from  Charies  II.,  which  was  confirmed  by  queen 
Anne,  and  is  that  under  which  the  city  is  at  present 
governed.  In  1831,  Bristol  was  the  scene  of  a  series 
of  frightful  riots,  which  lasted  ftir  several  days.  The 
custom  house,  the  excise  ofltoe,  tlie  bishop's  palace, 
the  public  Jails,  &c.  were  burned  down,  and  many 
li\es  were  lost  The  riots  originated  in  Sir  Charlcf 
Wetherell,  who  had  rendered  himself  verr  unpopular 
by  his  oppoution  to  the  reform  bill,  stubbonily  at- 
tempting to  make  a  public  entry  into  the  city  aa 
recorder  of  the  assises. 

The  old  town,  which  now  forms  the  heart  of  the 
city,  stands  upon  a  narrow  hill,  bounded  by  the  Avon 
on  the  south,  the  Frome  on  the  north  and  west  and 
by  the  moat  of  the  castle,  now  neariy  arched  over,  on 
the  east  Of  the  eminences  on  whidi  the  dty  stands, 
the  highest  are  St  Michael's  Hill  and  Kingsdown, 
which  are  200  feet  above  the  lower  parts  of  the  town. 
At  one  time  the  ascent  and  descent  were  very  inoou* 
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▼enient,  but  latterly  they  have  been  greatly  improved 
The  entire  city  and  suburbs  extend  over  a  surface  of 
1500  acres,  and  occupy  a  circumference  of  seven 
miles,  and  are  continually  increasing.  The  more 
ancient  streets  are  narrow,  with  lofty  houses  of  wood 
and  plaster,  the  fironts  of  which  formerly  projected  to 
the  exclusion  of  light  and  air ;  but  of  late  years  most 
of  these  have  been  widened  and  improved,  and  more 
particularly  the  avenues  to  the  bridges.  The  build- 
ings in  the  more  modem  parts  of  the  town  are  eie- 
ffltnt  and  spacious,  and  Kingsdown  and  St  Michael's 
hill  on  tlie  north,  Park  street  and  Berkeley  square 
on  the  west,  and  Redcliff  hill  on  the  south,  are 
covered  with  handsome  houses,  which  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  the  gentry  and  mercantile  cUsses.  But 
for  a  long  time  the  principal  inhabitants  have  been 
moving  towafds  Clifton  ;  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is 
now  become  the  '<  west  end  of  the  town.** 

The  quay  and  harbour  of  Bnstol  may  be  deemed 
objects  not  only  of  great  local  but  national  interest. 
The  former  is  an  uninterrupted  wharf  of  hewn  stone, 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  extending  along  the 
inner  shores  of  the  Frome  and  Avon.  Although, 
owing  to  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  Avon,  vessels 
of  1000  tons  burden  could  always  reach  the  quay  at 
spring  tides,  Uiey  frequently  sustained  damage  by  be- 
ing aground  at  low  water,  and  were  delayS  by  the 
necessity  of  waiting  for  spring  tides  to  get  out  again. 
To  remedy  these  inconveniences  a  floating  harbour 
was  completed  in  1809,  by  damming  up  &e  bed  of 
the  Avon  and  Frome,  so  far  as  the  hot  wells,  and 
cutting  a  new  channel  for  the  Avon  from  near  Tot- 
terdown  to  Rownham  Ferry.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  cost  half  a  million  sterling,  but  it  has  been 
amply  rewarded,  as  it  formed  a  tiarbour  capable  of 
accommodating  1000  vessels,  which  are  not  only  kept 
afloat,  but  are  enabled  to  proceed  to  sea  at  any  time. 
On  changuijr  the  course  of  the  Avon  two  handsome 
cast-iron  briages  were  erected  over  the  new  channel, 
the  respective  arches  of  which  are  200  feet  in  height 
The  wet  docks  here  are  very  extensive,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  merchants'  floating  dock  are  said  to 
exceed  those  at  Portsmouth  and  P^outh.  A  mile 
below  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  is  the 
celebrated  Hotwell,  the  waters  of  which  are  reckoned 
so  sedutary  in  consumptive,  scorbutic,  and  inflamma- 
tory disorders.  The  reputation  of  this  spring  has 
long  rendered  the  vicinity  the  resort  of  Invalids  during 
the  summer,  and  gradually  produced  the  usual  ac> 
commodation  appertaining  to  places  of  a  similar 
description.  It  is  determined  by  scientific  analysis 
that  the  mineral  contents  of  the  Bristol  waters  are 
like  those  of  Matlock,  and  the  principal  components 
are,  an  uncommon  quantity  of  carbonic  add  gas  and 
fixed  air;  and  a  portion  of  magnesia  in  various 
combinations  with  the  muriatic,  vitriolic,  and  carbom'c 
acids.  Its  tempereture  at  the  pump  is  between  72 
and  73«  of  F&hrenheit  The  spring  rises  near  the 
Ijottom  of  the  cliff,  ten  feet  below  water-mark,  and 
gushes  so  plenteously  from  an  aperture  in  the  solid 
rock,  as  to  discharge  sixty  gallons  in  a  minute.  At  the 
time  of  the  earthquake  in  Lisbon,  in  1755,  the  water  of 
the  spring  became  red  and  turbid,  the  tide  of  the  Avon 
flowcHl  back,  and  the  water  in  the  vicinity  turned 
black,  and  was  unfit  for  use  for  a  fortnight. 

Bristol  contains  seventeen  parishes  and  eighteen 
churches.  Several  of  the  churches  are  Iiandsome 
structures,  but  they  are  all  exceeded  by  that  of  St 
Mary  Redcliffit,  which  is  deemed  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  England.  It  was  begun  in  1294,  by 
Simon  de  Burton,  mayor  of  Bristol,  but  not  com- 
pleted until  1376.  It  was  much  damaged,  and  the 
steeple  thrown  down  by  lightning,  which  damage  was 
repaired  by  William  Canynge,  or  Canning,  five  times 
mayor  of  Bristol,  whose  name  stands  so  coiispicu  iu:i  in 


the  Chatterton  controversy.  It  is  built  mtihe  fens  tf 
a  cross,  having-a  nave  ndsed  above  the  aisles  in  Uie 
manner  of  a  cathedraL  The  western  door  is  the 
principal  entcance,  but  thero  are  porches  to  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  of  die  cfaufch,  the  in- 
terior of  the  former  of  which  is  extremely  bcutifid. 
It  was  over  this  porch  that  the  munimeot  rooK  wn 
situated,  in  which  Chatterton.  whoat  &thcr  «h  m- 
ton  of  the  churdi,  pretended  to  find  the  poeM,  vhidk 
he  attributed  to  Rowley.  The  lightness  and  tpBomrj 
of  the  interior  are  universally  acSnired,  and  the  alar, 
piece  is  decorated  with  Scriptunil  pieces,  by  Tkubsa 
and  Hogarth.  Here  are  monuments  to  the  mcsMij  of 
William  Canynge,  the  restorer  of  this  beant^edloe, 
and  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Pemi»  ftiher  of  the  ode- 
brated  foimder  of  Pennsylvania.  The  cstahUshianli 
for  gratuitous  education  are  very  nnmeroiB,  iadod- 
ing  a  city  grammar-school  for  the  instruction  of  tfar 
sons  of  citiaens  in  Latin  and  Greeks  which  has  hen 
endowed  with  several  exhibitions;  the  endovtd 
college-school,  founded  by  Henry  VIII. ;  the  gim- 
mar-school  of  queen  Eliabeth,  which  ednotes  liV 
boys,  all  of  whom,  on  leaving,  receive  a  sma  to  aoia 
to  bind  them  apprentices.  An  hoaraitBl,  loaded  bj 
Robert  Colston,  merchant,  in  1708,  has  also  a  school 
annexed,  in  which  100  boys  are  educated,  maiotUH^ 
seven  years,  and  then  apprenticed.  There  vt 
several  minor  endowed  schools,  for  childmi  of  both 
sexes,  besides  a  great  number  of  more  modem  on^in, 
which  are  suppwted  by  subacriptioo ;  indodio;  »- 
tional,  Lancasterian,  adult,  Sunday,  aod  every  de- 
scription of  charity  schools.  The  dooataoDS  aad  br- 
quests  to  the  poor,  both  in  and  CMit  of  the  gift  of  the 
oorpontion,  possibly  exceed  in  number  and  i 


those  of  every  place  in  England,  except 
The  charities  ana  establishments  for  relief  of  porertr, 
disease,  and  destitution,  are  in  due  proportion.  Hfir 
is  a  public  library  of  consideiable  magnitndp,  tad  • 
philosophical  and  literary  institution,  whidi  poi- 
sesses  a  theatre  and  valuable  museum  of  nshnl 
history,  with  mineralogical  and  eeological  wptdaoi. 
Public  lectures  are  occasional^  given  here,  aid 
valuable  papers  read  from  time  to  time. 

Bristol,  until  eclipsed  by  Liverpoot,  was  the  pri»> 
cipal  port  on  the  western  coaat  of  Engtmd.  bi 
leading  branch  of  foreign  commerce  is  with  the  Wr« 
Indies,  which  it  supplies  with  every  sort  of  irtide 
necessary  to  the  black  and  white  population;  ui 
receives  back  vast  quantities  of  mm,  ootton,  wa^, 
and  other  West  India  nroduoe  in  retum.  Sonr  ii 
the  most  important  artide,  the  refining  of  whin  «» 
one  of  the  chief  manufiicturing  procemes  of  ihisalrf. 
It  has  also  considerable  trade  with  the  north  sad 
south  of  "Europe,  especially  Spain  and  PortngaF;  fin 
the  former  of  which,  it  hnpoits  wool  for  the  toe^ak 
manu&cturen  of  the  west  of  England,  and  fion  tbt 
latter,  wine  verv  laigely.  A  considenlile  menam.uk 
uitercourse  is  also  kept  up  with  the  ports  of  the  M*^ 
diterranean,  the  Baltic,  and  the  British  North  AotfTv- 
can  colonies.  The  trade  with  the  United  Slates  a  b 
the  most  part  confined  to  tofaacoo  and  tvpeatiar. 
Bristol  has  attempted  very  little  tiwie  with  the  iha 
Indies  hitherto,  not  above  three  or  foor  cBtgots  hiv- 
ing been  imported  dhiect  here  since  ita  opening.  The 
tr^e  with  the  new  South  American  stales  i»  wr 

Pperous,  and  seems  likely  to  incmse.  With  Irr^ 
the  dealings  are  very  oonsidenifale ;  bat  ihf? 
have  not  augmented  agreeably  to  the  ezpectHMD 
formed  from  the  recent  lowering  of  the  port  dorL 
In  the  year  ending  January  6,  1829,  there  mrrt  30 
British  and  63  foreign  vessels  entered  inwards,  he^Aa 
930  Irish,  and  5295  other  ooastmg  vcswbi  The 
customs'  revenue  of  Bristol  exceeds  a  million  annoal' 
iy.  The  branches  of  maouiactiires  are  mm^ro»; 
one  of  the  prindpal  of  which  is  that  of  every  dfacrp 
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lion  of  nbn  bottles;  bnss,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and 
tin  works  also  abooiid,  and  great  qaantiUes  of  soap, 
Irather,  gunpowder,  and  eartnenwarB  are  made  here. 
Slnp-buiEiing  and  rope-making  are  also  much  pur- 
HMsdL  It  may  hi  fiict  be  deemed  an  emporium  of 
•▼erf  sort  of  exportable  article,  and  more  e^ieciallj 
of  tlM  principal  commodities  produced  bj  the  sor- 
immding  countiea.  The  two  annual  fain,  of  ten 
days,  were  ftirmerly  frequented  by  dealers  from  all 
pans  of  the  oountnr;  but  they  have  latterly  much 
dfdiaed,  escept  for  cattle  and  leather.  The  market 
abomds  with  toe  plenty  so  characteristic  of  the  west 
of  England,  as  regards  prorisions  and  vegetables. 
From  Ireland,  cattle  of  all  sorts  are  brought  twice  a 
wvekbytbesteam-vemels;  thenumber  of  the  whole 
avenging  1500  a  week,  of  which  three-quarters,  at 
least,  are  pigs. 

William  Grocyne,  an  eminent  Greek  profemor  at 
Oxford ;  William  Botoner,  who  first  translated  any 
portioii  of  Cicero  into  English,  and  was  an  antiquary 
of  considerable  industry;  the  celebrated  manner, 
SrbaatiBn  Cabot,  son  of  a  resident  Venetian,  all  liv- 
iHg  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  the 
Ul-&t(d  Chatterton,  and  the  scarcely  less  unfortunate 
Mary  Robinson,  were  natives  of  Bristol.  To  these 
aaay  be  added  Bowdiicfa,  the  African  traveller,  and 
our  present  lanrrate,  Dr  Southey. 

Bristol  is  distant  from  London  114  miles  W.; 
fhxB  Bath  12  miles  N.  W.  Population  in  1831, 
50.074,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  which  returned 
44^12. 

BarniOL  (Indian  names,  Pocamocket  and  Sowam) ;  a 
srepQct  town,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name 
in  Rbode  Island,  on  the  conthient ;  fifty-six  mUes  S.  S. 
W.  Boston,  America;  Ion.  71*  1^  W.;  lat  41*  SB' 
K. ;  population,  in  1880,  3lfli7.  It  is  a  very  pleasant 
town,  finely  situated,  and  handsomely  built,  has  a  safe 
and  commodious  harbour,  and  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able tiade.  The  shipping  belonging  to  this  port  in 
1820  aasoonted  to  10,701  tons.  The  tiade  is  chiefiy 
to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Europe.  It  contains  a 
court  house,  a  Jail,  a  mai^et-house,  a  masonic  hall, 
an  academy,  a  public  libiary,  containing  about  1400 
volttflies,  and  four  bouses  of  public  wonhip.  Great 
quantities  of  onions  are  raised  here  lor  exportation. 
Mount  Hope,  which  lies  two  mUes  N.  E.  of  Bristol, 
within  the  township,  is  a  pleasant  hill  of  a  conical 
fcnn,  and  is  fcmous  for  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  Indian  king  PhiUp. 

BasioL  Channxl;  an  arm  of  the  Irish  sea,  ex- 
trnding  between  the  southern  shores  of  Wales  and  the 
wrstern  peninsula  of  England,  and  terminating  In  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn.  It  is  about  ninety  miles  long, 
and  fitom  fifteen  to  fifty  mllca  wide.  It  is  rpmarkabTe 
tor  lis  high  tides  and  Uw  npidity  with  which  tiiey 
rbe.     See  iln^f  eimlrr. 

BRITAIN,  accoidhig  lo  Aristotle,  whs  the  name 
which  the  Romans  gave  to  modem  Engbuid  and  Scot^ 
land.  ThisappeUaU»is,periiaps,derived&omtheold 
word  kif,  party-coloured,  it  having  been  customary 
with  the  faibabitants  to  paint  their  bodies  with  various 
ooloon.  Acoordfaig  to  the  testimony  of  Pliny  and  Aris- 
totle, the  Island,  hi  the  remotest  times,  also  bore  the 
naaeof  jfOibii.  (q.v.)  The  sea,  by  which  B.  is  sur- 
rounded, was  gcnenlly  called  the  fVeMitm,  the  jtilat^ 
hear  Hetpenamocemu  UntU  the  time  of  C«sar,  B. 
was  totally  unknown  to  the  Romans.  But  the  Phorai- 
edana,  Greeks,  and  Carthaginians,  especially  the  first, 
were  aoquafaitcd  with  it  finom  the  eariiesi  period, 
beiqg  accuftosned  to  obtain  tin  here.  On  this  ac- 
count Uiey  called  it  7^  idamd^  as  Herodotus  informs 
OS.  Cmmr  undertook  two  expeditions  to  B.  He  de- 
feated the  inhabitants,  whom  he  fiound  entirely  sa- 
vage, and  continued  a  short  tame  on  the  isbnd.    It 


was  not,  however,  until  the  time  of  Ckudius,  that  the 
Romans  gained  a  firm  footing  here.  At  that  period, 
they  extoided  their  possessions  in  the  country,  and 
called  the  territory  under  their  domhiion  Brkasuua 
Homtma,  The  most  fanportant  acquisitions  were 
afterwards  made  under  Adrian  and  Constantiae.  At 
last,  the  hihabitants  assumed  the  manners  of  their 
conquerors.  The  country  was  very  populous  in  the 
time  of  CsBsar,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ik- 
citus,  fertile.  It  was  divided  into  BrUatmia  Romama 
and  B.  Barbara,  The  Romans,  from  the  tune  of 
Adrian,  anxiously  endeavoured  to  secure  the  former 
against  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  by  a  wall  or 
rampart  of  earth  fbrtified  with  turrets  and  bulwarks. 
Loliius  Uriricus,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  extended 
this  wall ;  but  Septimius  Severas  restored  its  fbiner 
limits.  In  his  time,  the  Roman  province  was  divided 
hito  the  eastern  {pfwuL,  or  inferior)  and  the  western 
part  (MeimdSa,  or  superior).  Two  provinces  were 
added  by  Constantine.  The  inhabitants  of  ancient 
B.  derived  their  origin  partiy  firom  an  original  colony 
of  Celts,  partly  from  a  mixed  body  of  Grals  and  Ger. 
mans.  The  Celtic  colonists,  or  the  Britons,  properly 
so  called,  livbig  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  had 
less  hiteroourse  with  foreign  merchants  than  the 
Gauls,  who  lived  along  the  coasts.  They  are  there- 
fore represented  by  the  Romans  as  less  civilised.  The 
GaUic  inhabitants,  who  had  settied  nearer  tiie  sea- 
coast,  possessed  some  property,  and  were  therefore 
more  easily  intimkkted  than  those  tribes  that  were 
dispersed  through  the  forests.  None  of  them  culti- 
vated the  ground :  they  all  lived  by  raising  cattle  and 
hunting.  Their  dress  consisted  of  skins.  Their  habi- 
tations were  huts  made  of  wicker-work  and  covered 
with  rushes.  Their  priests,  the  Druids,  together  witii 
the  sacred  women,  exercised  a  kind  of  authority  over 
them. 

Hutory  ^  Grtai  BrUam,  The  name  Great  Bri- 
tain was  applied  to  England  aiMl  Scotland  after 
James  1.  ascended  the  Eivlish  throne  in  160S,  and 
we  shall  here  give  an  outiine  of  the  history  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  that  period.  Under  the  arti- 
cles EmgUmi^  Seoitamd,  and  /retend;  the  histories  of 
the  res|^ctive  countries  will  be  given. 

WiUi  EliaabeUi,  who  died  in  160S,  ended  Uie  line 
of  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor.  James  VI.  of 
SooUand,  son  of  the  unfinCunate  Blary,  was  the  only 
near  relatkm  of  Elisabeth  (hh  great-grandmother, 
Margaret,  was  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
grandfather  of  Elisabeth),  and  was  designated  by  her, 
a  short  time  befifce  her  death,  to  succeed  her  on  the 
English  throne.  James  was  acknowledged  without 
opposition ;  aial  thus  two  countries,  which  had  lived 
for  ages  in  strife  aiMl  bloodshed  with  each  other,  were 
amicably  Ihiked  together. 

James  was  hr  from  behig  destitute  of  natural 
abilities,  and  had  acquired  a  more  than  ordinary  share 
of  literary  knowledge,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to 
the  celebrated  George  Buchanan.  When  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  Englud,  the  tyraimy  of  the  Episoopa- 
lians,  the  opposition  of  theCatholks,  and  the  discon- 
tent of  the  Puritans,  had  kept  the  nation  in  continual 
fermentation ;  for  the  successes  of  Elimbethli  reign 
only  disguised  the  severities  of  her  internal  govern- 
ment. The  Catholics  expected  a  toleration,  from  a 
prince  who  was  bom  of  Roman  CMholic  parents, 
oaptised  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  whose  royal  mother  had  died  a  martjr 
for  the  cause.  The  Puritans,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
expected  that  a  monarch  bred  up  in  prrsbyterian 
principles,  and  an  attachment  to  wliioh  be  had  pub- 
licly manifested  upon  nevenl  occasions,  woula  rid 
them  of  their  opprenors,  and  cast  the  balance  hi  their 
favour,  while  the  blsliops  awaited  his  accession  with 
fear  and  trembling.    But  James  soon  disappotaied 
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the  fears  of  the  one,  and  the  hopes  and  ezpectatioiis 
of  the  other  parties.  Diasimulation  was  a  leadinr , 
feature  of  his  character,  and  a  desire  of  unlimited 
power  and  authority,  the  reigning  passion  of  his 
heart ;  bat  which  he  had  cardblly  concealed  while 
he  reigned  in  Scotland.  Instead  of  moderating,  he 
increased  the  power  of  the  Episcopal  hierarchy ;  and 
the  Catholics  were  so  provoked  at  the  disappointment 
of  their  expectations  of  a  toleration,  at  least,  if  not  an 
establishment,  that  they  formed  a  plot  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  off,*  not  only  the  king  and  his  ministers,  but 
the  whole  of  his  parliament.  This  conspiracy,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  was  hap- 
pily prevented;  and  the  principal  conspirators  suif- 
rered  that  punishment  which  they  had  so  Justly 
merited. 

England  and  Scotland  were  now  ruled  by  the  same 
prince,  and  James  wished  to  make  the  union  still 
more  complete;  but  national  animosities  were  not 
yet  sufficiently  extinguished,  and  national  prejudices 
were  too  prei^ent.  It  was  James's  misfortune  that 
he  had  imbibed  exalted  notions  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, and  wished  to  govern  by  the  arbitrary  maxims 
that  had  distinguished  queen  Elisabeth;  the  giories 
of  whose  reign  were,  in  the  eyes  of  her  sutjects,  some 
atonement  for  her  occasional  acts  of  despotism.  But 
the  nation,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  political 
and  religious  knowledge,  and  the  increasing  aiffiision 
of  commercial  wealth  and  prosperity  through  the 
whole  community,  was  beginnmg  to  question  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings,  and  to  wish  for  an  extension  of 
popuUr  privileges.  His  whole  reign  was  therefore  a 
contmued  contest  between  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  and  the  freedom  of  the  people.  The  parlia- 
ment refused  to  give  supplies  to  a  prince  who  was  al- 
ways reminding  them  of  his  prerogative :  and  who, 
at  the  same  time,  was  destitute  of  vigour  to  enforce 
his  pretensions.  Accustomed,  as  James  hoA  been, 
while  he  swayed  the  Scottish  sceptre,  to  support  the 
splendours  of  regal  dignity  upon  a  very  slender 
revenue ;  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  that  when  he 
ascended  the  English  throne,  that  frugality  would 
have  been  a  marked  feative  of  his  conduct ;  but  his 
behaviour  disafmointed  these  expectations.  CareAil, 
though  indeed  from  a  constitutioiial  timidity  of  char- 
acter, to  avoid  wars,  his  system  was  entirely  pacific 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign ;  yet  his  pro- 
fusion was  such,  that  it  uniformly  exceeded  his  in- 
come ;  for  he  kept  up  three  courts,  one  for  himself, 
one  for  his  queen,  and  a  third  for  his  son.  The  ex- 
pense of  his  daughter's  marriage  to  the  elector  Pala- 
tine, cost,  inclucnng  her  portion,  £93,278 :  and  not 
content  with  bestowing  upon  his  favourites  the  most 
lucrative  offices  of  the  state,  and  considenble  grants 
from  the  royal  domains,  he  htvished  upon  them  large 
sums  of  money.  In  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his 
reign,  £424,467  were  thus  expended.  He  bestowed 
upon  his  eldest  son,  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  a  dear 
revenue  of  £51,000;  a  sum  equivalent  in  value  to 
£150,000  of  our  modem  money.  During  hb  whole 
reign,  Ireland  continued  to  be  a  heavy  load  upon 
England,  occasioning  hirge  sums  of  money  to  be  con- 
stantly remitted  to  support  a  standing  army,  which  at 
one  time  amounted  to  19,000  men ;  as  also  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Irish  treasury.  His  wants,  oc- 
casioned by  his  profusion,  kept  him  engaged  in  con- 
stant disputes  with  his  parliament,  who  would  not 
nant  him  money  equal  to  his  demands,  and  compelled 
him  to  resort  to  monopolies,  loans,  benevdencies,  and 
other  illegal  methods.  Among  other  expedients,  he 
sold  the  Utlesof  baron,  viscount,  and  earl,  at  the  rates 
of  from  10  to  15,000  and  £20,00a  In  his  reign  the 
hereditary  title  of  baronet  first  originated.  In  1611, 
ninety-three  baronets  were  created,  the  sale  of  whose 
patents  produced  £98,550,  or,  1^95  each.    Of  the 


£800,000  which  Holland  owed  to  EliiBbclk, 
was  content  to  take  the  one  half,  and  iiMiiiMkmi  op 
the  cautionary  towns  for  a  fbuth  of  their  vake;  sad 
suffered  the  Dutch  to  disposMss  the  Ea^SA  of  tker 
Victories  in  the  East  Indies.  He  nbo  iweanlyqm- 
sented  to  accept  of  £e0y00O,  instead  of  OBOfiOO^ 
which  Elisabeth  had  lent  to  Henry  IV.  of  Fimop; 
and  in  order  to  gmtify  the  Spanish  cowl,  be  .■■uifc.ed 
the  bmve  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  His  amhitwa  was 
moreto  shineas  a  theologian  than  n  prioee;  and  in 
1617,  he  attempted  to  establish  epiacopacy  in  Sooi. 
land,  but  was  bafBed  in  his  desaign  by  the  fnaneaief 
the  people.  In  fine,  though  the  nntiOD  mdonfatcdly 
premiered  m  wealth  and  oommeioe,  yet  his  reign  was 
inglorious ;  and  he  died,  disliked  by  the  mnJHity  «f 
his  subjects,  m  1685,  after  a  reign  of  Iwutf-tws 
years  over  England ;  without  having  pfifftfiid  mt 
great  or  glorious  deed  to  exalt  hb  own  dhnmfltar,  « 
Uiat  of  the  nation. 

His  son  Charies,  who  snocecdcd,  inhcriird  the 
same  exalted  notions  of  royal  prerogative;  aoeoa- 
panied  with  a  stiff  and  perverse  temper,  and  a  leitind 
and  distant  behaviour,  which  he  had  aooiared  while 
he  was  hi  Spain.  Equally  with  his  father,  he  «v 
addicted  to  favouritism.  Hb-unhappy  maRiage  mkk 
a  Popish  princess;  hb  servile  fondness  for  hb  qaeca, 
and  his  resolute  adherence  to  arbitrary  maiww>  aad 
illegal  methods  of  rabing  money,  v^tbooi  ooaacnt  of 
his  parliament,  gradually  widened  the  farcadi  lata  u  a 
him  and  lids  subjects.  Hb  govenunent  grev  moa 
unpopular  daily,  and  the  commons  would  vote  no  np- 


plies  without  redress  of  grievances;  whid!,  natasd^f 
diminishing,  or  complying  with  the  wiahea  oC  hb  pss- 
liament,  and  thereby  soothing  them  fmo  a  aare  lah- 
missive  temper,  he  oonstanUy  augBM9itcd»  hy  pia- 
ceeding  from  bad  to  worse ;  diasolvii^  parlbmeMi ; 
imprisoning  memben ;  and  labing  pfoseemiaai  ■ 
the  stai^hamber,  acainst  the  most  popular  cJiatiii 
in  the  kingdom.  He  intrusted  the  kaepbw  ^  La 
consdence  entirdy  to  Laud,  a  ooDplete  blM  b 
church  and  state ;  who,  in  oonjunetian  with  wsm* 
worth,  cari  of  Straffivd,  entangled  him  in  a  maat  ca> 
pensive  and  disastrous  contest  with  hb  8fmfbh  sd^ 
jects,  and  afterwards  with  hb  parlbrafnt,  enooanfed 
by  the  suooessfd  resistance  which  the  Soola  had  mair 
to  arbitrary  power.  The  suecesa  at  fini  was  vasbs . 
but  the  king  w^s  destitute  of  money  to  pay  hb  traifi. 
while  the  parliament  had  at  thdr  dbpoml  the  whm 
wealth  of  the  nation.  Charles  wasat  last  invobcd  a 
such  distress,  that  he  fied  for  protection  to  the  Sc«- 
tish  army ;  whk^,  in  conjunction  with  the  paitiamsL 
maintained  the  struggle  against  tMtnrj  poavc 
There  he  endeavourM^  by  various  nachigniknB>  » 


sow  dissension  between  them  and  the  Eactiah 
ment,  and  to  engage  them  in  hb  interest ;  Iwi  eaurvr 
failed  in  the  attempt.  The  Scoti  had  no  wUiutim  m 
involvmg  themselves  in  a  war,  for  the  sake  nf  a  prbn 
who  hadforfeited all  confidence,  by  keeping  hb  wmi 
no  longer  than  it  suited  hb  convenience ;  mmd  thrn^ 
fore  ddivered  him  up  to  the  partiamenlBrmB « 
sioners. 

The  more  moderate,  and  perhaps  the  m 
part  of  the  parliament,  and  of  the  natiosi,  win  J 
opinion,  that  now  the  constitution  oo^  to  b»  ivtxy 
fied ;  that  the  limits  between  the  pferagaUvvaeftbt 
king,  and  the  privil(||^  of  the  people,  oo^bt  s»  ^ 
accurately  determined;  tl»t after  snch  saintary n!fs> 
btions,  the  king  ought  to  be  restored  to  bb  thnat. 
and  to  that  share  of  power  which  was  oonsislcnt  wtt 
the  happiness  of  hb  subjects;  and  that  ail  past  Isb^ 
sactions  ought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion :  bal  the  «wcv 
of  moderation  and  wisdom  b  sddom  heard  amid  bi 
dm  of  nationd  commotions :  the  ontcry  of  ignasaff 
and  of  presumption,  b  better  fitted  In  each  cmv»  » 
command  attention.     The  pariiamentarr  aimy  K^ 
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^milf  of  SUiart,  king.    A 
'%nf(landf  under  the  earl 
^une  design,  and  pro- 
^uidAuawick;  but 
'  tended  011I7  to 
"^elves  in  so 
>gyle  in 
<»ned 


A 

^r  a 

Aland 
^%o  had 
.iiade  their 
.K),  the  Irish 
A  final  jiurisdio- 
Ai  that  of  Britain, 
^mpany  obtained  an 
/  redeeming  the  puUic 
4  the  nation  now  became 
A!tL  Stock  rose  to  £1,000  per 
ATj  rise  was  followed  by  an 
..^ion ;  the  shares  fell  to  IfiO  per 
.omiltes  were  ruined  by  theu*  con- 
scheme.    The  parliament,  which  met 
its  attention  engrossed  by  new  reports 
r'l'^^tended  plots  in  mvour  of  the  Pretender. 
J  yo^ung  teroplar,  was  convicted  and  executed, 
.&tterb«mi7,  bishop  of  Rochester,  banished  on  the 
^e  of  fc>^ing  ooonectrd  with  this  oonspincy.    Ho- 
wrys anfor^junate  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  to  in- 
Uroppt  th^  Spanish  galleons,  was  one  of  the  last  events 
«f  ^eorge'^s  reign.    He  died  atOsnaburg,  on  the  11  tit 
of  June,  VX1B7,  ui  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Geoig^  II.  taiherited  his  iather^  partiality  for  his 
o)otinei^«jd  dominions,  as  well  as  his  crown.     He 
continue  d  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  been  minister 
to  his  te^dier,  at  the  head  of  the  trcasury.—The  British 
aonarcriBs  had  now  learned  to  act  00  principles  of  po- 
iicy  dk  fifierent  from  those  of  their  preoecessors.    They 
*nr  '^amw  convinced,  that  to  oppose  openly  the  will 
'>fpa^liiiiii'nt,  was  to  plmige  themselves  into  inevi- 
tabl(->     4)estniction.    Instead,  therefore,  of  opposing  the 
honiM^^  of  commons,  they  now  endeavoured,  by  every 
mtm.MMM,  to  procure  in  that  assembly  a  majority  fiivour- 
sU«?     to  their  designs.    Walpole  is  said  to  have  been 
the     firM  minister  who  resorted  to  the  employment  of 
ui»«3uc  influence  in  elections.    But  whatever  were  the 
lac^sMis  which  he  used,  he  soooessfully  engaged  the 
ii;m&MNi  in  all  the  schemes  of  their  sovereign.    It  was 
iMjoa  discovered,  however,  by  the  other  nations  of 
f^urope,  that  the  British  minister  would  sacrifice  almost 
erery  interest  to  his  attachment  to  peace;  and  under 
this  impression  of  his  character,  the  arms  of  Britain, 
ffvmcnj  so  much  dreaded,  were  now  treated  with 
eomething  that  approached  to  contempt    Walpole, 
like  every  man  in  power,  had  many  enemies ;  and 
this  part  of  his  conduct  was  eageriy  seised  to  d^fiade 
the  minister  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.   The  &lnre 
at  an  attenpt  on  Carthagena,  together  with  other  un- 
fortunate naval  operations,  completed  Walpole's  dis- 
fiaep.     And,  in  the  meantime,  the  prince  of  Wales 
Nivinc  diifered  with  his  father,  and  consequently  with 
the  ministei*!  beosme  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
The  minoritfy  animated  by  so  illustrious  a  leader,  ao- 
quirrd  new  hddoem ;  the  elecUon  of  a  new  parlia- 


ment approached,  and  the  influence  of  the  prince 
filled  it  with  Walpole's  enemies.  Unable  longer  to 
maintain  his  ground,  the  minister  resigned ;  and,  as 
a  reward  of  his  services,  was  created  eari  of  Orford. 
But  the  succeeding  adminbtretion  following  the  steps 
of  its  predecessor,  became  equally  unpopular.  The 
German  empire  at  this  time  was  involved  in  many 
troubles.  By  a  treaty  between  several  of  the  conti- 
nental powera,  known  by  the  name  of  the  pragmaHe 
fofuiiofi,  the  succession  to  the  whole  of  Charles's  do- 
^ions  Ittd  been  insured  to  his  daughter ;  but  Uie 
^  of  princes  are  binding  only  while  they  are 
Myy  the  force  which  ^kiade  them.  The  em- 
Ano  sooner  dead  than  diflerent  paitt  of  his 
,<ons  were  seised  by  the  surrounding  potentates ; 
in  a  short  time  the  whole  German  territory  was  a 
.^ne  of  warlike  tumult  In  these  commotions  there 
was  nothing  materially  to  interest  Britain ;  but  Han- 
over was  Uireatened,  and  the  British  monarch  was 
nnxious  to  rescue  from  the  danger  of  invasion  his  pa- 
ternal dominions.  A  numerous  army  was  therefore 
equipped  for  an  expedition  to  the  continent;  and 
George,  among  whose  faults  cowardice  could  not  he 
num&ied,— having  put  himself  at  iu  head,  encoun- 
tered the  French  at  bettingen,  and  obtained  a  com* 
piete  victory.  France  now  threatened  Britain  with  a 
new  invasion  In  favour  of  the  Pretender ;  but  Sir  John 
Norris,  with  a  superior  fleet,  kept  their  armament  in 
check.  The  battle  of  Fontenoy  decided  the  French 
prraondersnoe  on  the  continent ;  but  admirals  Rowley 
ana  Warren  supported  the  honours  of  the  British  flag 
at  sea.  Charles  Edward,  son  of  the  Pretender,  having 
been  furnished  by  France  with  a  small  supply  of 
money  and  arms,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Loduber,  in 
the  vrestem  Highlands,  in  1745,  accompanied  by  the 
marquis  of  Tiulibardine,  Sir  John  Maodonald,  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  and  other  adventurers.  Mardimg 
southwards  with  l,fiOO  highlandera,  he  caused  his  fa- 
ther, then  resident  in  Rome,  to  be  proclaimed  king  at 
Perth.  His  force  hicreasing  aathe  advanced,  he  en- 
tered Edinburgh  without  opposition  ;  and  having 
defeated  Sir  John  Cope,  near  Prestonpens,  marched 
into  England,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock, 
lords  £k:ho,  Balmerino^  Ogilvy,  and  Pitsligo,  and  the 
eldest  son  of  lord  Lovat  Having  taken  the  town 
and  castle  of  Cariisle,  he  advanced  tSroush  Lancaster, 
Preston,  and  Manchester,  to  Derby,  witnin  100  miles 
of  London ;  but  findiiig  himself  disappointed  of  ex- 
pected succoon  fitmi  Fiance,  and  the  English  tones, 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  keeping  aloojf,  he  com. 
menoed  his  retreat  into  Scotland  cfosely  parsaed  by 
the  king's  troops,  whom  he  again  defeated  at  Fklkirk. 
With  tms  victorv  his  good  fortune  terminated.  The 
duke  of  Cumberand  having  arrived  from  the  oonti- 
nent^-where  he  had  gained  considerable  military  ex- 
perience—put  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  fovors  which 
were  destined  to  check  the  rebels ;  and  the  armies 
having  met  at  Culloden,  near  Inverness,  Charies  was 
completely  defeated.  The  fugitive  prince,  after  lurk- 
ing tor  six  months  amidst  the  wilds  of  Inverness-shire, 
aira  trusting  his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  numerous  indi- 
viduals, at  length,  with  much  diflfculty,  escaped  with 
Cameron  of  Lw;hiel,  ui  a  vessel  which  his  friends  had 
hired  for  the  purpose.  The  abolishment  of  the  herit- 
able jurisdictions,  in  1748,  laid  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  civilisation  and  improvement  of  the  Highlands. 
The  war  on  the  continent,  in  the  mean  time,  con- 
tinued with  undiminished  fury.  The  soooess  was  va- 
rious ;  but  the  British  and  their  allieo^of  whom  some 
were  unwillingly  engaged  in  the  contest—were  gene- 
rally unfortunate.  The  success  of  the  British  at  sea, 
however,  compensated  for  their  disastere  on  land ;  for 
though  Boscawen,  in  the  East  Indies,  failed  in  per- 
forming what  was  expected  of  him,  yet  Hawke,  An- 
son, aind  several  other  naval  officers,  reduced  the 
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accepted  an  Invitation  to  enter  the  kingdom,  for  the 
purposes  of  relieving  the  people  from  their  apprehen- 
sions of  Popery,  and  brinffine  the  infatuated  monarch 
to  a  more  reasonable  mo£  of  action.  No  sooner  had 
William  landed,  than  James  was  deserted  by  almost 
all  his  remaining  adherents.  FomtUng  that  bravery 
which  he  had  exhibited  when  duke  of  York,  in  his 
engagements  with  the  Dutch,  he  resolved,  according 
to  the  advice  of  some  who  pretended  to  be  his  friends^ 
to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  fled  to  France.  The 
throne  was  declared  vacant.  After  some  debates,  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  his  wife,  the  princess  Mary, 
were  called  to  be  the  king  and  queen  of  England. 
The  people,  convinced  by  the  transactions  of  their 
preceding  monarchs,  that  the  surest  way  of  securing 
the  peace  of  the  nation,  was  to  define  the  power  S 
the  prince  and  the  privileges  of  his  subjects,  adopted 
a  mode  of  conduct  which  ought  to  have  been  followed 
at  the  restoration.  They  fiamed  the  bill  of  rights, 
which  fixed  the  English  government  hi  that  state  of 
fineedom  and  moderation  whidi  has  since  so  happily 
characterised  it.  This  important  revolution  was 
effected  in  1688. 

Though  the  revolution  had  been  brought  about 
with  much  appearanoe  of  unanimity,  and  though  i( 
secured  to  the  nation  inestimable  privileges,  the  jro- 
vemment  of  William  was  not  in  genend  agreeable, 
nor  had  James  lost  all  his  friends.  In  Ireland,  par- 
ticularly, as  it  abounded  in  Catholics,  that  unfortunate 
monarch  had  many  adherents.  James  appeared 
among  them  in  person,  and  was  soon  at  the  bead  of 
an  army ;  but  William,  by  gaining  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,annihihUed  James's  nope  of  restoration.  WU- 
liam  prosecuted  hostilities  with  France,  with  various 
success,  till  the  battle  of  La  Heme  made  an  impres- 
sion on  the  French  navy  which  tt  could  never  after- 
wards recover.  The  English  had  defined  the  privi- 
leges  of  their  kings ;  but  they  found  that  war  could 
not  be  conducted  without  more  money  than  they  were 
willing  to  grant :  what  the  king  could  not  procnre  as 
a  gift,  he  boirowed;  and  at  Siis  time  the  funding 
system  began  to  be  considered  as  a  national  resource ; 
a  system  which  the  British  ministers  have  been  care- 
ful not  to  forget. 

After  a  reign  in  very  few  respects  remarkable, 
William,  in  1702,  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  princess 
of  Denmark,  and  the  next  Protestant  heir  to  James 
II.  Anne's  administration  was  distinguished  by  the 
violent  animosities  of  the  exisUng  notions;  bat  in 
the  midst  of  these  an  hnportant  measure  was  passed— 
the  union  of  Enfjrland  and  Scothind.  These  countries 
had,  since  the  tune  of  James  I.,  been  governed  by  a 
single  sovereign ;  but  they  had  separate  parliamentB, 
and,  indeed,  might  still  Justly  be  called  separate  and 
mdependent  kingdoms.  It  had  often  been  proposed, 
by  a  union,  to  consolidate  the  power  of  the  ishind; 
but  every  proposal  for  that  purpose  had  hitherto  been 
unsuccessml.  This  measure,  of  so  much  unportanoe 
to  each  of  the  countries,  was  resumed  l^  Anne ;  and 
after  a  violent  opposition,  particulariy  by  the  Scots 
themselves,  the  English  and  Scots  were,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  decided  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
Utter,  declared  to  be  one  people.  Thus,  in  1707, 
England  and  SooUand  ceased  to  be  distinct  kingdoms  ; 
and  the  island  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  This  union, 
however  it  might  be  opposed  by  the  pnjudices,  and 
even  by  the  immediate  interests  of  particular  men,  or 
particular  ranks  of  men,  when  it  was  firat  effected, 
has  certainly  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  emplrp.  Britain  has  thus  attained  an  importance, 
at  which  England  and  Scothind.  while  separate  king- 
doms, could  never  have  arrived.  The  act  of  Union 
consisted  of  twenty-five  articles,  among  which  the 
(oUowing  deserve  notice.     It  was  agreed  that  the 


succession  to  tlie  kingdom  of  Great  Brifcihi  iMd 
remain  as  it  had  formerly  been  settled  fiv  Esglnd. 
That  Britain  should  have  only  one  oailiBBKBt;  mi 
that  all  rights  and  privileges  should  be  eoons  to 
both  nations,  except  where  othenrise  eiprarif  sgraed. 
That  in  all  parts  off  Britain,  the  English  coim,  wi^ 
and  measures,  should  be  ooosiderBd  as  the  itsi  * 
That  the  hiws  relating  to  trade,  costoms,  tad 


should  be  the  same  m  both  puts  of  the  kinedm. 
That  to  the  house  of  peers  the  SooU  dMSild  ml 
sixteen  representatives ;  and  that  the  oBmber  of  ik 
Scottish  memben  in  the  house  of  oonmoro  dwold  br 
Ibrty-five.  That  aU  the  Scottish  pem  AosU  k 
peera  of  Britain ;  and  that,  cxoepi  sittiag  in  At 
house  of  lords  and  voting  on  the  trial  of  a  peer,  tkf 
should  have  all  the  privileges  of  peen.  Hat  dv 
established  dmrches  of  Engumd  and  Sootlsni  AsiU 
remain  unaltered,  and  be  considered  as  hnoa^  m 
essential  part  of  the  union.  A  genenl  dsne  » 
serves  to  the  united  pariiament  Uie  power  to  alKr 
these  articles  for  the  benefit  of  Sootbmd,  smI  ndtf 
cover  of  this  clause  some  ftmdamentsl  chsops  bm 
ahneady  been  made.  Though  the  union  of  EngW 
with  Scotland  tended  ultimately  to  inoresse  dw  nw 
and  fanportance  of  both,  yet  it  was  not  fanoieMf 
followed  by  any  important  resulL  The  SMSssm  4 
the  nation,  both  in  foreign  and  domestic  polky,  tm^ 
tinned  in  a  great  degree  unaltered. 
The  British  arms,  under  the  oommaad  of  Mai- 


had  succeeded  in  diedLing  the  ssittn 
designs  of  Louis  XIV. ;  bot  a  party  at  ham,  vbH- 
gated  partly  by  envy  at  the  renown  wUch  Mvtb^ 
rough  had  acquired,  partly  by  consideratioBirf  Ar 
inuSlity  of  all  continental  eooqoests,  and  of  tk  » 
mense  taxes  which  the  aoqirisition  ni  mA  tmfi 
celebrity  brought  upon  the  nation ;  and  Imtatod  m 
by  the  evident  coldness  of  the  oontiiiental  poms  ■ 
a  quairel  whkdi  was  properiy  their  own,  ku^  ^ 
manded  peace,  and  steadfiotlj  comHenctrd  iU  ikr 
designs  of  Mariboroogh  and  his  friends.  Hsriqrad 
Bdingbroke  at  last  succeeded  In  snpplantiBg  hm  a 
the  fiivoor  of  the  queen.  The  mmmand  of  tfaeaiaf 
was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  the  dnkf  of  (¥ 
mond;  and,  after  many  negotiations  at  Ulniil.t 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  belligerent  powns  os  Ifci 
31st  of  March,  1713.  By  this  treaty  the  Bricidi  right 
of  sovereignty  over  Hudson*s  Bay,  Nesyfcwisihwt, 
Nova  Sco&,  Minorca,  and  Gibraltar,  wm  sckmv. 
ledged.  The  peace  which  had  just  beoi  esadsM 
was  extolled  by  the  tories  in  the  most  aDqasM 
terms;  whilst  I7  the  whiga  it  was  censond  is  tm 
no  less  unqualified.  The  remainder  of  Anne  s  ftifis 
was  distracted  by  the  never-«nding  altcrcatni  d 
domestic  parties.  She  died  on  the  1st  of  At^ 
1714;  and  with  herended  the  line  of  the  StaBra,««» 
had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  En|^  lit,  and  tksi  tf 
Scotland  343  years. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Aam  'wfbnM 
to  have  used  her  infinence  in  altering  the  list  ^ 
succession;  but  either  she  had  formed  no  snch  dps|s- 
or  she  had  not  abilities  to  canj  it  into  cfixt.  At  hfv 
death,  Geoi^  I.,  elector  of  Hanover,  BnlmiiiiT 
descended  from  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Jamn  1.  «^ 
cording  to  the  act  of  settlement,  ascended  the  d» 
of  Britain.  The  n^igs  under  this  prinoe  repm4 
that  superiority  in  the  national  councils  of  wHiebtkrr 
had  long  been  deprived.  Geom  was  giesttf  ^ 
tached  to  his  paternal  contmentafdomiiiom,  sm  is 
the  straggle  of  the  two  footions,  was  often  aoovHi  bf 
the  tories  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  Briiata  tothw 
of  Hanover.  The  suspension  of  the  Mmt  c«rpr 
act,  and  some  other  extreme  measures,  inasospd  tftt 
irritation  of  the  weaker  party,  and  in  171&.the«SBrf- 
ard  of  rebellion  was  erected  in  the  Highlandisf  ^e^ 
land  by  the  eari  of  Mar,  who  proclaimed  the  chnslsv 
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Si  Oforge,  Um  heir  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  king.  A 
few  penons  in  the  north  of  England,  under  the  earl 
uf  Derwentwater,  joined  in  the  aame  design,  and  pn>- 
daimnl  the  Pretender  at  Morpeth  and  Ahiwick ;  but 
the  attempt  was  feebly  oaoducted,  and  tended  only  to 
the  mm  ctf  thoM  who  had  engaged  themselves  in  so 
hopeless  an  umfertakin^  The  duke  of  Argyle  in 
the  north,  and  general  Wills  in  the  south;  dispersed 
the  forces  of  tire  rebels ;  and  the  chevalier,  accom- 
panied by  Mar,  Drummond,  and  a  few  other  pemoB 
of  distinetaon,  made  their  escape  to  the  continenL 

In  17i8,an  alliance,  known  by  the  name  of  ike 
muadrmple  uUianee^  was  formed  between  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland ;  and  of  this  alliance, 
«  ruptuie  with  Spain  was  the  immediate  consequence. 
In  1718,  Sir  George  Byng  engaged  and  captured  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Spaniards 
endeavound  to  retaliate,  by  despatching  a  powerful 
amament  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Pretender  in 
Brilaai.  But  the  fleet  was  entirely  dispersed  by  a 
•lorm  off  cape  Fmisterre,  and  the  earls  Marischal  and 
Seafoffth,  aod  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  who  had 
been  landed  in  Scothind,  with  difficulty  made  their 
escape  again  to  the  continent.  In  1720,  the  Irish 
partianient  was  deprived  of  its  right  of  fluaL  jurisdic> 
tion,  and  thus  renaered  dependent  on  that  of  Britain. 
In  the  same  year  the  South  Sea  company  obtained  an 
act  to  increase  their  capital  by  redeeming  the  public 
<lebts.  The  grmter  part  of  the  nation  now  became 
atodujobben,  and  Sooth  Sea  stock  rose  to  £1,000  per 
cent.  This  eztiaordinarj  rise  was  followed  by  an 
equally  sudden  depression ;  the  shares  fell  to  IfiO  per 
43MIL,  and  many  mmilles  were  mined  by  their  con- 
nexion with  the  scheme.  The  parliament,  which  met 
m  172t,  had  its  attention  engrossed  by  new  reports 
of  real  or  pretended  plots  in  mvour  of  the  Pretender. 
Layer,  a  young  templar,  was  oonvicied  and  executed, 
aad  Attcrbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  banished  on  the 
charge  of  bekig  oonnected  with  this  conspiracy.  Ho- 
sier's mfortnnate  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  to  in- 
ieroepc  the  Spanish  galleons,  was  one  of  the  last  events 
c»f  George^  reign.  He  died  at  Osnaburg,  on  the  II tit 
of  June,  17^,  m  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

George  II.  faiherlted  his  father^  partiality  for  his 
continental  dominions,  as  well  as  his  crown.  He 
continoed  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  been  mbiister 
CO  his  father,  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.->The  British 
■Moaidis  had  now  learned  to  act  on  princtples  of  po- 
licy difttent  fifom  those  of  their  preoeccssors.  They 
«ef«  now  convinced,  that  to  oppose  openly  the  will 
of  parliament,  was  to  plunge  themselves  into  inevi- 
table destniction.  Instead,  therefore,  of  opposing  the 
lioose  of  commons,  they  now  endeavoiued,  by  every 
■seans,  to  procure  in  that  assembly  a  majority  lavoor- 
mble  to  their  designs.  Walpole  is  said  to  have  been 
the  fcit  minister  who  resorted  to  the  employment  of 
aadue  influence  in  elections.  But  whatever  were  the 
means  which  he  used,  he  soooeasfully  engaged  the 
nation  in  all  the  schemes  of  their  sovereign.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  however,  by  the  other  nations  of 
Eurape,  that  the  British  minister  would  SBcrifloe  almost 
errry  intereat  to  his  attachment  to  peace ;  and  under 
thia  imneeasion  of  his  character,  the  arms  of  Brimin, 
fonaefiy  so  much  dreaded,  were  now  treated  with 
aoraething  that  approached  to  oootempt  Walpole, 
like  every  man  in  power,  had  many  enemies ;  and 
this  part  of  his  conduct  was  eagerly  seised  to  degrade 
the  minister  hi  the  opinion  of  the  public.  The  milore 
of  an  attempt  on  Carthagena,  together  with  other  nn- 
Ibrtnnate  naval  operations,  completed  Walpole's  dis- 
wvnoe.    And,  in  the  meantime,  the  prince  of  Wales 


wvnoe, 
havtai 


.  avtaig  diffipred  with  his  father,  and  consequent!  j  with 
Che  minister,  became  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
The  minority,  anfanated  by  so  illustrious  a  leader,  ac- 
the  electioo  of  a  new  pairiia- 


ment  approached,  and  the  influence  of  the  prince 
fllled  it  with  Walpole's  enemica.  Unable  longer  to 
maintain  his  ground,  the  minister  resigned ;  and,  as 
a  reward  of  his  services,  was  created  earl  of  Orford. 
But  the  succeeding  administration  following  the  steps 
of  its  predecessor,  became  equally  unpopular.  The 
German  empire  at  this  time  was  involved  in  many 
troubles.  By  a  treaty  between  several  of  the  conti- 
nental powers,  known  by  the  name  of  the  pragmaiie 
eanetion,  the  succession  to  the  whole  of  Charles's  do- 
minions had  been  insured  to  his  daugliter ;  but  the 
treaties  of  princes  are  binding  only  while  they  are 
supported  b^  the  force  which  made  them.  The  em- 
peror was  no  sooner  dead  than  difierent  parts  of  his 
dominions  were  seised  by  the  surrounding  potentates ; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  German  territory  was  a 
scene  of  warlike  tumult  In  these  commotions  there 
was  nothinff  materially  to  interest  Britain ;  but  Han- 
over was  Uireatened,  and  the  British  monarch  was 
anxious  to  rescue  finom  the  danger  of  invasion  his  pa- 
ternal dominions.  A  numerous  army  was  therefore 
equipped  for  an  expedition  to  the  continent ;  and 
George,  among  whose  faults  cowardice  could  not  be 
numbeiedy—having  put  hfanself  at  its  head,  encoun- 
tered the  French  at  Dettingen,  and  obtained  a  com* 
plete  victory.  Fiance  now  threatened  Britain  with  a 
new  invasion  In  favour  of  the  Pretender ;  but  Sir  John 
Norris,  with  a  superior  fleet,  kept  their  armament  in 
check.  The  battle  of  Fontenoy  decided  the  French 
preponderance  on  the  continent ;  but  admirals  Rowley 
and  Warren  supported  the  honours  of  the  British  fbg 
at  sea.  Charles  Edward,  son  of  the  Pretender,  having 
been  furnished  by  Fmnce  with  a  small  supply  S 
money  and  arms,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Lochaber,  in 
the  western  Highlands,  in  1745,  accompanied  by  the 
marquis  of  Tiulibardine,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  and  other  adventurers.  Marching 
southwards  with  1,600  hlghlanders,  he  caused  his  fo- 
ther,  then  resident  in  Rome,  to  be  proclaimed  king  at 
Perth.  Hb  force  faicreaslng  aaJie  advanced,  he  en- 
tered Edinburgh  without  opposition  ;  and  having 
defeated  Sir  John  Cope,  near  Prestonpans,  marched 
into  England,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  KUmamocky 
loids  Eteho,  Balmerino,  Ogilvy,  and  Pilaligo,  and  the 
eldest  son  of  lord  Lovat  Having  taken  the  town 
and  caAle  of  Carlisle,  he  advanced  through  Lancaster, 
Preston,  and  Manchester,  to  I>erby,  witEin  100  miles 
of  London ;  but  flmfing  himself  disappofaited  of  ex- 
pected succours  from  France,  and  the  English  tones, 
contraiT  to  his  expectatlooa,  keening  aloof,  he  com- 
menoed  his  retreat  into  Sentlann  cfosely  ponoed  by 
the  king's  troops,  whom  he  again  defeated  at  Fklkirk. 
With  tUs  victorv  his  good  fbrCone  tenainaCed.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland  having  arrived  from  tlie  conti- 
nent—where he  had  sained  ooosidrtable  military  ex^ 
perienoe— put  himself  at  the  headof  tlie  foroea  which 
were  destined  to  check  the  rebels ;  and  the  armies 
having  met  at  Culloden,  near  Inverness,  Charles  was 
oompMtely  defeated,  llie  fugitiye  prince,  after  lurk- 
ing rar  six  montlis  amldit  the  wilds  of  Invernesa-shire, 
aid  trusUng  his  life  to  the  idelity  of  nunenms  faidU 
viduals,  at  length,  with  much  diflfeulty,  escaped  with 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  in  a  vessel  which  his  friends  had 
hired  for  the  purpose.  The  abolishment  of  the  herit- 
able jurisdicUons,  in  1748,  kid  a  solid  foundation  fbr 
the  civilisation  and  improvement  of  the  HlgUands. 
The  war  on  the  continent,  in  the  mean  time,  con- 
tinued with  undiminished  furj.  The  snooem  was  va- 
rious ;  but  the  British  and  tlieir  alliea— of  vrhom  some 
were  unwillingly  engaged  in  the  contest— were  gene- 
rally unfortunate.  The  soeoem  of  the  British  at  sea> 
however,  compensated  for  theirdlsMters  on  land ;  for 
though  Boscawen,  in  the  East  Indlea,  failed  in  per- 
forming  what  was  expected  of  him,  yet  Hawke,  An- 
son, sind  several  other  naval  oflfiorre,  reduced  the 
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Frnich  navy  to  a  degree  of  extreme  instginiiioBiicy. 
Both  parties,  however,  had  reaaoo  to  desire  peace.  A 
negoUation  to  this  efiect  was  opened,  and  in  1748,  a 
peace  was  concluded  at  Aix-UpChapelle,  the  basis  of 
which  was  a  general  restitution  of  conquests.  Pelham, 
who  oontinuS  to  be  the  chief  person  in  administration, 
and  who  ei^Joyed  an  uncommon  share  of  popularity, 
showed  himself  worthy  of  the  national  support,  by 
adopting  and  encouraging  every  sdieme  which  could 
forward  the  national  prosperity.  Under  his  adminis- 
tration, trade  acquired  a  vigour  which  it  had  never 
formerly  attained ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
expense  which  had  been  incurred  in  tfle  war  just  ter- 
minated, and  the  conseouent  accumulation  of  the  nar 
tional  debt,  the  credit  ot  government  had  not  been  in- 
jured. On  the  contrary,  Pelham  succeeded  in  redu* 
cing  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  from  4  per  cenL, 
ftrst  to  3^,  and  afterwards  to  3  per  cent  The  colo- 
nisation of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  alteration  of  the  style 
according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  by  merging  Uie 
eleven  days  between  the  Sd  and  Uth  of*  September, 
1758,  were  among  the  most  remarkable  events  whidi 
look  place  during  ihe  short  hiterval  of  peace.  To  di- 
minish  the  trade  of  Britain  now  became  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  her  continental  adversaries,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  renew  the  war  with  a  greater  proba^ 
bility  of  entire  success.  But  the  great  object  of  the 
French  was  to  straiten  the  boundaries  of  the  British 
colonies ;  and,  if  possible,  either  to  wrest  them  from 
the  mother  country,  or  to  involve  them  in  unavoidable 
ruin.  With  a  view  to  the  execution  of  this  purpose, 
the  French  used  every  art  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  those  Indian  tribes  by  which  the  British  settle, 
ments  in  America  were  surrounded.  Animosities 
which,  in  some  cases  were  already  excited,  and  for 
which  there  existed  plausible  reasons,  in  others  were 
inflamed  into  hnplaaible  resentments.  To  give  the 
greater  efficacy  to  their  designs,  the  French  built  forts 
upon  different  parts  of  the  inland  frontiers,  and  took 
every  opportunity  to*  render  the  situation  of  new 
settlers  extremely  perilous.  An  army  of  experienced 
troops  was  also  collected,  and  was  about  to  be  em- 
barked for  America,  where,  as  they  had  little  to  de- 
fend, tliey  must  undoubtedly  have  intended  to  become 
aggressors.  But  the  British  ministry  had,  for  some 
time,  foreseen  that  war  would  be  unavoidable,  and  the 
proposed  embarkation  of  troops  seemed  to  be  an  evi- 
dent signal  for  commencing  hostilities.  Without 
waiting  therefore  till  the  crafty  policy  of  *the  French 
would  have  allowed  them  to  declare  war,  Boscawen 
was  despatched  with  a  fleet  to  the  American  coast, 
where  he  took  two  French  men-of-war,  and  chased 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  up  the  river  St  Lawrence.  At 
the  same  time,  orders  were  issued  for  seising  Uie  ves- 
sels of  France  wherever  found ;  and  before  Uie  end  of 
1755,  about  500  of  them,  together  with  about  8,000 
sailors,  were  in  the  possession  of  Britain,  and  before 
the  conclusion  of  1757t  30,000  French  seamen  were 
made  prisoners.  In  1755,  general  Braddock  was  sent 
to  attack  the  French  forts  upon  the  inland-frontiers  of 
the  American  settlements ;  but  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  surprised  by  an  ambuscade  near  Fort  du  Quesne. 
General  Johnson  attacked  the  French  near  Crown 
Point,  on  the  lake  Ontario,  and  was  more  successful 
than  the  unfortunate  Braddock.  In  1758,  after  va- 
rious inferior  transactions,  the  British  made  themselves 
masters  of  Frontenac,  and  Fort  du  Quesne,  as  well  as  of 
Louisburg,  and  of  the  diief  French  settlements  in 
North  America.  Near  Ticondeiago,  indeed,  the  Bri- 
tish were  again  defeated;  but  tSe  attack  made  by 
Wolfe  on  Quebec,  in  1750,  was  completely  successful. 
Wolfe  purchased  his  victory  and  his  reputation  with 
his  life ;  but  Monkton  and  Townshend,  who  succeeded 
him,  aUy  supplied  his  nlaoe ;  and  Amherst  soon  over- 
ran the  whole  of  Cauaoa,  and  almost  annihilated  the 
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their  undennining  acts  of  policy  to  AanicL 
In  the  East  Indies  abso  they  had  cafefiiUy  iagmdsted 
themselves  with  the  native  powcfs,  and  wtuA  dm 
to  engage  in  hostilitiea  with  the  British.  Their  w- 
cess  m  this  undertakmt,  however,  vas,  if  vn^k, 
less  than  in  America,  llie  British  anasateClive 
were  so  completely  successful  in  every  qositv,  list 
the  power  and  influence  of  Britam  in  the  Eiftviw 
more  than  ever  extended,  and  the  fouDdstioa  lud  4 
our  magniiicent  empire  in  that  qoaiter.  TV  TnvA 
were  driven  from  their  few  India  powwrims  ud  km 
never  been  able  to  re-establish  their  tafoftiaa  ■ 
that  part  of  the  woiid.  But  the  excftiniisftbe  Bri- 
tish were  not  equally  socoessfiil  in  the  Mf^tansian. 
Byng,  with  afleet  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Fmd, 
having  been  encountered  and  defeated  fcy  dUiw 
soniere,  was  tried  for  cowanlioe,  and  shot  oa  hmi 
the  fleet  at  Portsmouth;  and  gnmal  BbckMy.ii 
consequence  of  Byng^  ft^lure,  was  conpelkd  loiksfr 
don  Minorca.  About  this  tUne  Mr  Pitt  vas  oUnkKti 
into  the  admhiistration.  This  minister  adoptrd  a  srv 
system  of  operations  against  France,  by  tttjafmu 
expeditk>n  to  carry  the  armies  of  Britsia  isio  kr 
enemy's  country.  It  sailed  under  MordsnU,  od  ik 
8th  of  September,  1757,  but  returned  withooi  ffttl- 
ing  any  thinff ;  and  the  Ftvnch,  having  attidrd  thr 
electorate  of  Hanover,  compelled  the  dike  of  Ca^ 
berland  to  sign  a  disgiacerni  capitnlaiioa.  la  tk 
following  year  his  Bntannic  majesty  eatned  itt  i 
treaty  of  mutual  defence  with  Prasaia,  and  the  Hii» 
verian  forces  under  the  Pniasiaa  geneial  drorv  tk» 
enemy  from  their  dominions.  Fnuioe  novpngcded 
another  invasion  of  her  grrat  rival's  oouotiy ;  M  »- 
wards  the  conclunon  of  1759,  when  the  knaaoan 
to  be  attempted,  the  Toulon  fleet  was  dcftitol  bf 
Boscawen,  and  the  Brest  fleet  by  Hawke.  la  i?60. 
George  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  GcoistlB. 
his  grandson. 

When  Geonre  III.  succeeded  to  the  tfaroae.  ht m 
extremely  wilnnflr  to  procure  peace  to  his  dooasuB; 
but  it  was  judged  prudent  to  oontinue  hostilities  od 
terms  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  amffj 
could  be  procured.  The  Freuch  were  by  ao  bmd 
willing  to  accede  to  such  conditions  as  the  AtiA 
thought  due  to  their  success  in  wvcfal  pafts  tf  (k 
world ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  many- 
midable  impression  on  Britain,  a  cnm;5rt  fasd  bus 
formed  among  the  branches  of  the  Bounm  faiiiT.  a 
unite  in  carrying  on  the  war.  This  rrada«ditaa»' 
sary  to  declare  war  against  Spahi :  hitbcitD  pttisi- 
ing  to  be  neutral,  but  on  every  oocaaioo  alawt  <v«c? 
espousing  the  cause  of  Fkance.  When  Spria  took  yai 
in  the  war,  an  invasion  of  Poftogal  from  ^"^^''^ 
was  immediately  attempted ;  but,  by  tiie  assirtsnff « 
a  party  of  British  troops,  the  Spanish  anas  wirr  ssi 
repelled.  HostiUties,  in  the  mean  time,  «efe  oflw' 
on  in  Germany  with  undiminished  fiiry,  and  gnmLT 
to  the  advanti^  of  France ;  but  the  onsuDfin^  o- 
ertions  of  the  British  upon  the  contlaHit  wcr  oav 
than  compensated  by  their  acquisitiODS  ia  othtr9■^ 
ters  of  the  world.  They  had  already  taken  hv  c^ 
French  all  their  poasesskxis  on  the  AmffioBB  c^ 
nent;  and  their  colonies  in  the  WestladiMBWd' 
perienced  the  same  fcte.  The  Fkendi  isisadid 
Martinico,  Grenada,  the  Grrnadillaa,  and  St  VwtffL 
were  taken  possession  of;  and  the  HafaBBak,ik 
most  important  West  Indian  fbrtreaa  beifln^BfUM^ 
Spaniaras,  was  wrested  firom  them.  The  coi^y<^ 
PondidieiTy  completed  the  degradation  of  thr  ftm 
arms  in  the  East;  andthe  reduction  of  Maailis^ 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  a  perilous  slate.  T^ 
acquisitions  were  important,  and  the  enmies  of  9^* 
tain,  compelled  by  her  nunienios  toequath  m**^ 
ceded  to  tenns  sufficiently  advantageous  loiheBrt»ft> 
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TTu»  Flrvnch  relinquished  all  their  possessions  on  the 
continent  of  North  America ;  and  the  whole  of  that 
continent^  to  tlie  east  of  the  Mississippi,  was  yielded  to 
Britain.  The  islands  of  Martinioo,  Guadaioope, 
Mari^alante,  and  Deseada,  were  yielded  to  the 
FrenSi;  the  island  of  Cuba,  to  Spain ;  the  other  oon- 
)u^red  Islands  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  power  of 
tie  Hritish ;  the  possession  of  Senegal,  in  Africa,  was 
"WH^ured  to  Britain ;  and  Goree  was  yielded  to  France. 
Th«  East  India  Company  restored  to  the  French  alt 
their  possessions  in  Asia,  on  condition  that  they  should 
maintain  neither  forts  nor  troops  in  Bengal ;  and 
Manilla  was  resigned  to  the  Spaniards,  who  in  return 
»l loured  the  British  to  cut  logwood  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras.  In  Europe,  every  thing  was  restored  to 
that  state  in  which  it  had  been  before  the  war.  This 
praoc  was  concluded  in  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
17C3. 

The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  not  such  as  the  coun- 
try had  expected.    Pitt,  who  had  retired  from  oflBoe 
suin«  time  before,  characterised  it  as  **  obMhuingali  the 
glories  of  the  war,  sunenderinr  the  dearest  mterests 
of  the  nation,  and  sacrificing  public  faith,  by  an  abac- 
donmeot  of  its  allies.   LonTBute,  <  the  new  fovourite,' 
as  be  was  called,  felt  himself  unable  to  keep  his  ground 
as  premier  asainst  the  opposition,  now  composed  of 
the  ablest  ana  most  distinguished  men  of  the  country, 
and,  making  a  merit  of  necessity,  gave  in  his  resigna- 
tion»  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr  George  Grenville.    A 
cenenl  coalition  of  parties  was  soon  after  attempted, 
but  without  success,  and  party-spirit  raged  with  more 
keenness  than  ever.    Among  the  political  publications 
of  the  day,  the  "  North  Briton,**  edited  by  John 
Wilkes,  member  of  Parliament  for  Aylesbuiy,  was 
dbtinguished  by  its  boldness  and  virulence.    A  prose- 
Gutian  was  commenced  against  its  author;  but  the 
proceedings  established  against  him,  only  tended  to  es- 
tabl^  him  more  and  more  as  the  idol  of  the  people. 
The  new  minister,  however,  got  parliament,  after  a 
hot  debate,  to  declare  the  45th  number  of  the  North 
Briton  *^  a  &lse,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel ;"  and 
after  this  petty  Uiumph,  plunged  himself  into  new  and 
still  more  threatening  aifficulties.     During  the  war 
which  had  been  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  defence  of 
the  colonies  in  America,  upwards  of  i&72/XX),O0O  had 
been  added  to  the  national  debt.   When  the  ardour  of 
oniK{uest  had  abated,  the  jpayment  of  the  interest  of  a 
debt  so  enormous  excitea  many  oomplaintsi    It  ap- 
pt«red  (o  the  people  of  Britain  to  be  extremely  just, 
that  tlie  Americans,  on  whose  account  gnat  part  of 
the  debt  had  been  incurred,  should  assist  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest    The  Americans,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  deny  the  justice  of  subjecting  the  co- 
lonics to  taxes,  but  insisted  that  If  the  British  parlia- 
ment claimed  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonists,  these 
oolonisu  had  a  right  to  be  represented  in  parliament, 
in  Older  that,  like  other  British  subjects,  they  might 
be  taxed  onlyin  consequence  of  their  own  consent.  Mr 
Grenville,  however,  was  tenacious  to  his  purpose,  and 
introduced  a  bill  for  imposing  certain  stamp-duties  on 
the  American  colonies  and  plantations.    General  Con- 
way and  colonel  Barr  in  vain  opposed  the  measure, 
and  protested  against  the  right  thus  assumed  bv  the 
legidature  ;  the  minister  curied  his  point,  and  the 
memorable  decree  went  forth  which  proved  such  a 
monument  of  British  folly.     Mr  Grenville*8  party, 
however,  was  shortly  after  this  supplanted  bf  the 
Rockingham  administration,  which  effpcted  an  fanpor- 
tant  ooooession  to  the  American  colonies ;  but  its 
measures  gave  oflenoe  to  a  high  personage ;  and  Mr 
Pitt,  now  advanced  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  the 
bri  of  Chatham,  was  directed' to  form  a  new  minisdy. 
The  new  adminbtiation  renewed  the  foolish  plan  of 
taxing  the  colonies ;  and,  on  Lord  North's  bitrodoc- 
Uon  into  it,  lord  Chatham  again  retired  from  ofiice. 


Nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  and  unfortunate  than 
North's  administration  for  twelve  successive  years. 
The  act  of  1767,  imposing  certain  port-duties,  was 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  an  American  board  of 
oommissionerB ;  and  all  the  representations  and  com- 
plaints, as  well  as  the  demonstrations  of  excited  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  wars  utteriy  lost  on 
the  in&luated  ministry.  In  1775,  lord  Chatham's 
bill  for  settling  the  troubles  in  America  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  sixty-one  to  thirty-two  voices ;  and 
next  day  lord  North  moved  an  address  to  the  king, 
declaring  America  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  The  resiut 
of  the  struggle  which  now  ensued  betwixt  the  mother- 
country  and  ner  colonies  was  sudi  as  had  been  foreseen 
by  overr  unprejudiced  observer.  London,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1780,  exhibited  a  frightful  scene  of 
confusion  and  riot,  in  consequenoe  of  the  popular  agi- 
tation on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relief  bill, 
fomented  by  the  insane  conduct  of  Lord  George  Gor- 
don. A  heavy  misfortune  was  also  experienced  this 
year,  In  the  capture,  by  the  Spaniards,  oi  the  East  and 
West  India  fleets  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  frmons 
confederacy  established  by  the  empress  of  Russia,  un- 
der the  name  of  Me  Jrmed  NeutraUtyy  aimed  a  severe 
blow  at  our  continental  connexions  at  this  junctore ; 
and  the  appearance  of  Hyder  Ally  in  the  East  threat- 
ened the  safety  of  our  possesskins  in  India.  The 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  the  taking  of  St 
Eustatius,  the  action  betwixt  the  Dutch  and  British 
fleets,  on  the  Doner-bank,  and  the  capture  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Frenoi  Indian  fleet,  form  the  principal 
events  in  the  condoding  years  of  North's  administra- 
tion, who  was  driven  from  the  helm  in  1782. 

The  marquis  of  Rockingham,  as  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and  the  eari  of  Shelbume  and  Mr  Fox,  as 
secretaries  of  state,  Imd  conducted  the  new  adminis- 
tration for  a  short  period,  when  the  death  of  the  former 
nobleman  led  to  new  ministerial  arrangements,  and 
Mr  Pitt,  the  son  of  lord  Chatham,  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  On  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1782,  the  long-protiacted  struggle  betwixt  Bri- 
tain  and  her  American  colonies  was  brought  to  a 
dose,  by  the  signing  of  provisional  articles  of  peace 
at  Paris.  But  ministerial  propositions  having  been 
rejected  in  the  meeting  of  parliament  after  the  recess, 
a  resignation  followed,  and  the  celebrated  eoaiiiwH 
mmifl/y,  with  the  duke  of  Portland  as  fbst  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and  lord  North  and  Mr  Fox  as  secretaries 
of  state,  was  organised.  This  mhiistry  enjoyed  a 
mere  ephemeral  existence.  On  the  rejection  of  the 
India  bill,  the  two  secretaries  were  required  to  deli- 
ver up  their  seals  of  office,  and  a  new  ministry  was 
appointed  on  the  succeeding  day,  at  the  head  of 
which  Mr  Pitt,  then  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
was  placed  as  fbst  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  The  afhlrs  of  Ireland  and  India, 
and  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  were  among  the 
irst  subjecu  which  occupied  the  attention  of  Mr  Pitt^ 
ministry.  A  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces,  and  a  similar 
treaty  with  Prussia,  were  signed  in  178a  The  dis- 
cussion on  the  regency  bill  engrossed  the  attention  of 
parliament  in  the  ensuing  session. 

The  situation  of  France  in  the  following  year  pre- 
sented  an  object  of  engrossing  and  overwhelming 
interest  to  all  Europe;  nor  was  Britain  the  least  in- 
terested spectator  of  that  extiaordinarr  moral  and 
politicai  revolution  which  now  convulsed  her  heredi- 
tary foe.  Burke*s  "Refections  on  the  Fireoch  Re- 
volutkm,**  Paine*s  celebimted  '*  Rights  of  Man,**  and 
Madntash*s  «*  Vindidm  Gallicm,**  eontribnied  not  a 
little  to  direct  and  inflame  the  seal  of  the  confUcting  par- 
ties  in  this  country,  whose  violence  in  seveiml  instances 
carried  them  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
On  the  execution  of  Louis,  an  order  was  tamed  for  tlw 
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departure  of  the  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
London  within  eight  days;  and  war  was  dedared 
by  the  national  oonTention  of  France  against  BrMiiia 
and  Holland,  on  the  1st  of  February,  179S.  The 
British  ambassador  had  indeed  been  recalled  finom 
Paris  during  the  insafffectkns  which  occurred  in  that 
city  in  the  antoma  of  the  prHxdinff  year ;  but  the 
declaration  of  war  proceeded  in  the  fist  instance  from 
Paris.  A  speedy  termination  of  the  struggle,  in 
fiiTOur  of  the  allied  powers,  was  certainly  anticipated 
by  Mr  Pitt  before  he  lent  himself  to  the  coaJition 
against  France;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  national 
resources  of  France  had  been  greatly  under-rated. 
These,  animated  by  national  enthusiasm,  and  directed 
by  able  and  vigorous-minded  men,  were  such  as  en- 
abled France,  single-handed,  to  contend  successfully 
against  all  Europe.  The  career  of  her  armies,  under 
such  men  as  Bonaparte,  Moreau,  Kleber,  and 
Hoche,  was  every  where  triumphant;  and  on  the 
conclusioa  of  the  peace  of  Campo  Furmio,  in  1797, 
Britain  stood  alone  in  the  conflict  But  the  war 
now  becoming  strictly  maritime,  her  attitude,  not  less 
strikingly  than  that  of  France  in  1794,  exhibited  the 
advantage  possessed  by  a  nation  when  combming  its 
resources  on  its  proper  element  In  this  first  great 
contest,  France  and  Britain  were  placed  successively 
in  opposition  to  a  confederacy  of  Uie  other  European 
powers,  and  successfully  resisted  the  fearful  odds 
brought  a^^ainst  them ;  each  nation  also  added  largely 
to  its  territorial  possessions ;  and  each,  though  ex- 
hausted, continued  capable  of  prolonging  the  contest 
But  the  policy  of  peace  was  apparent ;  there  re* 
mained  no  definite  object  of  warfiire ;  and  accordingly 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Amiens  on  the  2^7th 
of  March,  1802,  after  the  retirement  of  Mr  Pitt  from 
office. 

This  peace,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  Bona- 
parte excited  the  jealousy  of  the  British  by  new  pre- 
tensions, and  war  was  dedared  against  France,  May 
18,  1 803.  Into  the  details  of  this  long  and  disastrous 
war  we  shall  not  here  enter.  The  pnncipal  engage- 
ments are  duly  recorded  under  their  respective  heads. 
All  that  we  propose  in  this  place  is  a  very  brief  his- 
torical summary  of  events. 

The  French  took  Hanover,  extended  to  the  greatest 
degree  their  exdusive  system  against  Britain,  formed 
an  alliance  with  Holland,  the  Italian  republic,  and 
afterwards  vrith  Spain,  and  threatened  England 
with  an  invasion.  Pitt,  who  had  again  Joined  the 
ministry,  dissipated  the  fear  of  the  last,  by  exdting  a 
new  war  on  the  continent  (1805),  which,  however, 
only  conducted  Napoleon  to  new  conquests  and  ac- 
quisitions ;  but  the  British  possessed  the  command  of 
the  sea,  and  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  (Oct  21,  1805), 
in  which  Ndson  fell,  crowned  the  fame  of  their  arms. 
PiU  died  Jan.  23,  1606.  The  new  ministry  (Gren- 
ville,  Addington,  Fox,)  were  inclined  to  peace ;  but 
after  the  acquisitions  which  Napoleon  had  made  in 
the  war  against  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  afUer  his 
decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  they  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled to  him,  without  acknowledging  his  supremacy 
on  the  continent  All  the  endeavours  of  Britain, 
therefore,  were  directed  to  maintaining  and  extending 
her  power  upon  the  sea.  The  bombardment  of  Co- 
penhagen, and  the  seisure  of  the  Danish  fleet  (Sep- 
tember, 1807),  increased  the  enemies  of  England. 
Even  Russia  renounced  her  alliance.  But  the  offers 
of  peace  made  at  Erfurt,  by  the  emperors  of  Russia 
and  France,  were  rejected  by  the  British  government, 
because  it  would  not  acknowledge  Joseph  Bonaparte 
king  of  Spain.  Already  had  a  British  army,  sent  to 
Portugal,  compelled  the  French  general  Junot,  and 
the  Russian  fleet  lying  in  the  Tagus,  to  capituUte 
(Aug.  30,  and  Sept  3,  1808).  The  Spaniaids  who  i 
had  risen  against  France,  were  supplied  with  money,  | 


military  sfcORi^  and  troops ;  Cayenne,  the  idsad  of 
MastiBiqiie,  and  the  Ionian  islaiHk  as  lir  si  Cwia 
and  St  Maura,  were  conquered :  and  sa  roNkka 
(the  Waldieren)  against  Zealand  and  Fiaata  m 
undertaken,  but  Ailed  (1809);  m  the  next  jnr, 
however,  the  iahuids  of  Guadaloope,  St  MsitiD,  Si 
Eustatia,  Amboyna,  Bourbon,  and  the  Isle  of  Fnacr , 
were  taken  by  the  British.  Soon  after,  the  anal 
disorder  of  the  king  retuniing,  made  a  rrgtney  vttt^ 
sary,  which  the  parliament  (xnfcired  upon  the  foot 
of  Wales. 

The  British  government,  being  detefBiacd  not  lo 
make  peace  with  Fkance  till  she  rrtind  witfaiB  Wr 
former  limits,  and  received  again  her  anooit  faaJf 
of  princes,  opened  the  campaign  of  1812  frith  w 
hopes.  Britam  was  soon  the  soul  of  the  eoslitia 
n^ich  was  formed  on  the  oontiDeiit;  the  fiiMrt  d 
her  wealth  was  felt  every  where.  She  pnani  *^ 
overpowering  weight  on  the  sinkii^  pon  sf  Fias 
inSpahi.  Anewwar withtheUai^SlaieiafNonl 
America  (conduded  by  the  peace  of  Ghent,  Dee. «. 
1814)  did  not  prevent  her  from  applying  her  tttaftk 
to  the  affiiin  of  the  continent  The  tmk  tmt- 
sponded  to  her  great  exertions.  The  allies  mari 
Paris.  Welling,  after  he  bad  detitflRd  S|mi 
from  the  French  at  the  head  of  the  miited  Briikk, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  force,  crossed  the  Pjramv 
and  advanced  upon  Bourdeaux  and  Toaloose,  IW 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  followed  the  cxpolaa  <f 
Napoleon,  and  the  French  received  a  cuiitfrwia 
based  upon  liberal  prindplea.  Britain  gave  bd 
without  hesitation,  all  her  French  oooqoesti,  witk  ik 
exception  of  Tobago,  St  Lucie,  and  Che  Ue  << 
France.  At  the  same  Ume,  she  retained,  of  hvDnch 
conquests,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  Deneiait,  Em- 
quibo,  and  Berbice ;  of  her  Danish,  HeUgoM ;  isi 
of  her  Italian,  Malta ;  and  obtained  the  prstectia  of 
the  Ionian  isles.  Her  acquisitions,  in  reqmt  to  tern- 
torial  possessions  and  political  inportance,  mtn  fkm- 
fore  very  great;  especially  as,  at  the  same tae,  Iff 
East  Indian  domhiians  were  increased  by  the  so^ 
tion  of  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Csndy ;  a>ite 
the  whole  of  Ceylon  became  subfect  to  the  Bits^ 
crown.  Hanover  likewise  received  considenble  i^ 
ditions,  and  the  name  of  a  kingdom.  The  Rtm  o* 
Napoleon  afKmied  the  British  arras  an  otyurtuwty«< 
gabiuig  new  fame  in  the  battle  of  Watcfloo,  in  eos* 
sequence  of  which  Napoleon  gave  himself  q)  to  tk 
British  (July  IS,  1815). 

1815.  The  political  attitude  of  Britain  hvl  br>n. 
for  twenty.three  years,  warlike.  All  the  mn  of  tk 
European  contuient, against  the  revolution  sad  sgui 
the  empire,  were  b^un  by  Britam,  and  npponid 
by  British  gold.  At  hist,  the  object  was  ttamii 
not  only  was  the  ancient  fiunily  restored  to  the  thiw. 
but  France  was  reduced  to  its  original  limits,  ti  an! 
force  destroyed,  and  its  oommeroe  afaaost  aaaihtttt^ 
But  victory  brought  bitter  froita  even  Id  Bntw, 
which,  after  several  yean  of  peace  came  to  antBrfr. 
A  debt,  of  whidi  the  capital  amoonted  to  bmct  th» 
forty  years*  revenue  of  the  kiiu;;doD,  and  inlBvi 
disturbances  which  threatened  the  greatHt  ^spr, 
demanded  from  the  ministrr  the  most  esutiou  ad 
jodidons  measures.  The  thsaid  opinion,  that  or 
c^ns  such  sources  of  prosperity  to  a  coonliy, »  eon' 
pensate  for  the  resonroes  which  it  cansoaBC%  hsdber* 
contradicted  by  experience.  Fhigality  and  Mtsr- 
ance  from  all  superfluous  expense,  paitiraJariy  h« 
war,  have  therefore  been,  since  1815,  the  flnl  Isv  i/ 
the  government,  by  vdiidi  the  policy  of  Br^in  ksi 
become  as  peaceful  as  it  had  fbrmetiy  bcra  vtriiky. 
Notwithstanding  the  British  government  has  fionsl'f 
opposed  the  pnnriple,  maintamed  by  tmaf  <tf  ^ 
other  European  powers,  that  the  European  asMX^i** 
of  states  has  a  right  to  put  down  by  foroe  any  aitf«l< 
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oa  the  part  of  the  people  of  an  existing  government 
lo  overturn  it,  namely,  the  right  of  armSi  mtefference^ 
u  it  is  called,  yet  they  have  carefuily  avoided  going 
farther  than  a  mere  verbal  explanation  of  their  views. 
On  the  entrance  of  Canning  into  the  department  of 
rmvign  aflairs,  after  the  suicide  of  Londonderry  (q. 
v.),  Che  British  withdrew  from  the  continental  system 
of  politics. 

After  the  terminatioo  of  the  wars  with  Napoleon, 
notwithstanding  the  economy  of  the  government,  par- 
lirularly  shown  in  the  reduction  of  the  army,  so  great 
I  bunlen  was  left  upon  the  nation,  and  the  bad  harw 
vesu  of  1816  and  1817  had  made  the  necessities  of 
Lhe  manulMturers  so  urgent,  that  this  class  of  the 
nation  was  reduced  to  d^pair.  In  June,  1810,  dis- 
turbances began  in  the  manufscturing  distotets. 
Meetings  were  held,  in  which  annual  parliaments, 
ind  a  radical  reform  hi  the  election  of  members, 
vm  the  great  topics  of  declamation.  The  well 
known  Hunt  was  conspicuous  on  these  occasions. 
The  aswmblies  went  so  fiv  as  to  choose  delegates  for 
1  new  parliament ;  and  no  one  knew  what  a  mob  of 
many  thousands  might  undertake  next  Serious 
mrasores  were  therefore  adopted.  Such  a  mob  at 
Muicfafstrr  (Aug.  16,  1810)  was  dispersed  by  the 
BQthorities  of  that  pUu»,  by  means  of  a  military  force. 
On  this  occasion,  many  persons  were  killed  and 
groondcd.  The  authorities  were  reproached,  not  only 
rith  havinr  used  force  without  necessity,  but  also  as 
having  viouted  the  fonns  of  law.  Judicial  proceed- 
togs  were  instituted  against  them,  which  ended  with 
Jieir  acquittal.  These  excitements  (see  Radical  Be- 
f9rmer$)  asmned  every  day  a  more  dangerous  char- 
icier,  and  the  ministry  were  eompelled  to  propose  to 
pariiaiaent,  at  the  aid  of  the  year,  extraordinary 
measoRS,  which,  a  month  before,  had  been  deter- 
mined upon  hi  Germany  for  ive  yean."  These 
were  adopted  by  the  parliament,  to  be  continued 
for  fire  years-  likewise,  and  consisted  of  five  arti- 
irlrs:  1.  a  prohibition  of  prhate  military  exercises; 
e.  of  the  possession  of  wf«pon9 ;  3.  of  the  liberty 
of  holding  meetings  of  the  people,  without  the  per- 
mission  M  the  local  authorities;  4.  the  application 
nft  thr  severe  stamp  system  to  pamphlets  under  two 
iheeCa,  and  a  more  rigorous  punishment  of  libels,  and 
yf  wditious  or  irreligioas  writings ;  lastiy,  6.  the  ac- 
nHeratkm  of  Judicial  proceedings  hi  case  of  snmll 


The  death  of  George  in.  (January  29, 1880)  made 
M>  change  m  these  respecta,  though  it  produced 
nany  important  consequences.  The  dangers  of 
TKlicalism  vanished,  as  peace,  the  consequent  dimW 
lutJon  of  taxes,  the  hicreased  demand  for  manu&c- 
ures  abroad,  pailiculariy  hi  Spanish  America,  better 
larvests,  and  cheaper  means  or  living,  agahi  improved 
he  situation  of  the  manufocturers.  The  renewal 
»f  specie  payments,  by  n^ich  the  value  of  the 
«prr  currnicy  was  increased,  was  also  of  great 
•ftrrt,  and  was  particulariy  fisvouiable  to  the  manu- 
UnurerL  The  last  convulsion  of  this  disorder,  was 
he  mnspliacy  of  a  hand  of  desperate  men,  under  the 
nnduct  of  Arthur  Thistiewood^— a  man  who  had 
unk  from  a  rrspectable  standhig  by  misconduct,— to 
it««unale  all  the  ministeis.  They  were  betrayed. 
rhistlewood  and  four  of  the  other  conspirators  were 
xrcuied,  and  four  others  were  transported,  for  life, 
o  Botany  Bay. 

If  much  revolutionary  spirit  had  reallr  existed  in 
Iriuin,  and  given  occarion  to  these  disorders,  taistead 
»f  their  havii^  sprung,  as  they  did,  merely  firom  want, 
t  would  have  taken  a  very  dangerous  turn,  at  the 
ime  of  the  trial  of  the  queen.  t%b  trial,  which  was 
wooght  on  by  fouiu  and  passions  on  both  sides,  and 
n  which  all  renrd  lo  female  dignity  and  princely 
inoour  was  trotUen  under  foot,  gave  a  new  prrtext, 


a  new  nillyhig  point,  to  the  discontented.  It  began 
upon  the  return  of  the  queen  to  England  (June  6, 
1820),  by  a  message  to  the  pasliament  to  inquire  into 
her  conduct;  whereupon  a  mmisterial  motion  follow- 
ed, proposmg  an  Uijudidoos  personal  penal  law  (bill 
of  pains  and  penalties),  discrediuble  to  the  British 
legblation.  The  purnort  of  the  bill  was,  that  queen 
Carolfaie  had  forfeited  the  tide,  rights,  and  preroga- 
tives of  a  queen  of  "Enf^and,  and  that  her  marriage 
with  the  king  was  to  be  regarded  as  dissolved.  The 
shameful  chuges  brought  agamst  the  quei*n  in  perlia. 
ment,  were  reuUtated  by  the  most  bitter  satire  upon 
the  khig.  The  opposition  among  the  people  to  this 
measure  was  so  great,  that  the  ministers  dared  not 
bring  hito  the  lower  house  the  bill  passed  hi  the  up- 
per. The  time  was,  likewise,  too  dangerous,  as  the 
revolutions  in  Spafai,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  followed 
eadi  other  hi  quick  succession.  The  aanssfamtSon 
of  Uie  duke  of  Berry  (February  18,  18Sq),  Uie 
Gato-atreet  conspiracy  (February  8^  were  important 
symptoms.  The  crisb  in  Britaln»  however,  passed 
Quiddy  over.  The  distnrbaneea  among  the  manu- 
mctarers  ceased,  as  their  wants  were  alleviated ;  the 
popularity  of  the  ktogwaa  re  established  by  a  journey 
through  his  doraialona ;  and  the  queen  was  almost 
fonrotten  when  4m  died,  August  7,  1821.  See 
George  IK 
But  mnefa  more  serious  disorders,  la  the  internal 
of  Great  Britain,  appeared  (I8S8),  and 
the  consequence  of  that  disproportion,  which 
exists  hi  the  British  Islands,  between  Uie  great  landed 
proprieton  and  the  actual  cultivaton  of  the  ground. 
The  property  of  the  soil  is  ui  comparatively  very  few 
hands.  Besides  the  clergy,  who  possessed  aboufcsix 
thousand  estates,  and  the  corporatiooa,  whose  posses- 
sions might  be  reckoned  at  an  equal  number,  there 
were  then  in  EngUmd  but  about  twenty  thousand 
landholders.  The  British  law,  which  gives  to  tiie 
eldest  son  all  the  real  estate,  is  itself  sufficient  to  keep 
together  large  masses  of  landed  property;  but  the 
pressure  of  war  has  done  still  more.  In  1786,  there 
were  2SOfiO0  landed  proprietors.  The  amall  formen 
are  now,  almost  without  exception,  tenants ;  of  whom 
Mr  Coke  alone  has  fiOO  around  him.  In  Scotiand, 
the  ancient  common  possessions  of  the  cUn  have 
passed  to  the  chief.  In  Ireland,  the  ancient  proprie- 
ton were  almost  all  dispkced  by  the  coniscatkms  of 
EliaabeUi,  Cromwell,  and  William  III.,  and  Uieir 
landed  estate*  divided  among  a  few  Englhh  ftmilies. 
Besides  their  own  possessions,  the  clergy  in  Engbmd 
and  Ireland  have  tithes  from  almost  all  real  estate. 
In  1818,  the  high  price  of  con  had  sunk ;  and,  m 
1880,  the  value  of  money  was  increased  by  the  re- 
newal of  specie  payments  at  the  banks ;  so  that  rain 
thrratened  the  tenantry  (in  England  the  strength  of 
the  nation,  and  hi  Ireland  the  groat  mass  S  the 
people),  from  thefa*  inability  to  fulillthe  terms  of  their 
leases,  which  had  been  made  when  the  value  of  money 
was  less.  In  EngUnd  they  expected  general  poverty. 
In  Ireland,  a  fomine  arose,  hi  consequence  of  a  bad 
harvest.  In  Scotiand,  tiie  bihabitanU  were  expelled 
from  their  places  of  residence.  One  proprietor  (in 
April,  1880)  removed  600  families  from  their  forms, 
in  the  county  of  Ross ;  fai  the  county  of  Sutherland, 
the  maichkMieas  of  Staflbrd  did  the  same  towards 
16,000  persons,  tumtaig their  fimas  Into  sheep-walks, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  proit!  In  England,  this  slate 
of  the  agricultural  population  excited  mr  more  anxiety 
than  the  disturbances  of  the  manufocturinc  districts, 
because  It  albcted  a  more  Important  ana  energetic 
part  of  the  nation^  and  sprang  from  a  deep  and  per- 
manent cause ;  but  the  means  proposed  to  remedy  the 
evil  were  very  varioos.  The  mfaiistry  pofaited  out,  as 
the  true  cause  of  thb  evil,  the  abolition  of  Uie  faioonie 
tax  by  act  of  pariiamenl^,  which  they  had,  even  in 
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ISIS,  dedared  a  vktatj  of  the  rich  over  the  poor ; 
the  consequeDCes  of  which  were  now  developed.  By 
this  victory,  all  personal  estate,  the  revenue  from 
capital  and  £rom  the  colonial  possessions,  were  ex- 
empted from  taxation ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
burden  fell  almost  entirely  upon  the  working  class, 
and  on  the  consumption  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  assertions  of  the  opposition,  that  the  distress  of 
the  country  was  the  consequence  of  the  excessive 
taxes,  were  indeed  not  without  foundation ;  but  all 
the  possible  means  oC  saving,  particularly  the  abolition 
of  sinecures,  including  clerical  ones,  could  have  af- 
forded no  real  remedy,  which  was  to  be  looked  for  in 
a  more  equal  division  of  taze8,-~a  measure  as  disar 
ffreeable  to  the  opposition  as  to  the  ministerial  party. 
No  one  even  darra  to  propose  the  obvious  measure, 
of  the  reduction  of  rents,  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in 
value  of  the  paper,  consequent  upon  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  by  the  bank.  This  increase  in 
value  amounted  to  16  per  cenL ;  and  the  rents  sliould 
have  been  reduced  in  proportion.  Some  proprietors, 
indeed,  did  reduce  the  rents  of  their  tenantry  10, 15, 
and  even  90  per  cent ;  but  we  cannot  say  what  pro- 
portion they  twre  to  those  who  did  not  The  land«l 
aristocracy  sought  to  throw  the  loss  upon  the  other 
mat  division  of  the  people,  the  manu&cturers,  by 
keeping  up  the  price  of  com,  through  the  means  of 
prohibitory  duties  upon  the  import  ot  foreign  com. 

A  source  of  relief,  to  which  some  persons  looked, 
was  the  reduction  of  the  income  of  the  clergy,  which 
in  England  must  be  regarded  as  excessive,  in  Ireland 
as  a  useless  burden  upon  the  people.  In  England, 
the  revenue  uf  the  Episcopal  church  is  too  great, 
compared  with  the  number  of  the  people,  and  its  dis- 
tribution, likewise,  is  very  unequal  and  unjust  The 
who&e  amount  has  been  reckoned  at  £7,600,000. 
(Owe  M  ike  Revenues  aftke  Church  of  England,  wUh 
an  Jn^tdry  into  the  Neeessify,  Juetice,  and  Policy  of  an 
Abolition  or  Oammutation  of  Tithes  (3d  edit,  London, 
1883) ;  and  Remarks  on  the  Consumption  of  PubUe 
Wealth  by  the  Clergy  of  every  Christian  Nathn,  etc. 
London,  1823.)  See,  also,  the  article  Ecclesiastical 
Establishments,}  This  income  is  divided  among  2 
Richbiabops,  25  bishops,  and  10^500  other  clergymen ; 
among  whom  are  6098  recton,  and  3687  vicars. 
Many  of  the  appointments  in  the  church  do  not  require 
the  performance  of  actual  service,  but  are  held,  as  the 
French  abbeys  were  fomierly,  as  pensions  and  sine- 
cures. The  number  of  the  churches  amounts  to 
10,198 ;  the  number  of  the  fiunilies  belonging  to  the 
deigy,  to  16—18,000.  The  clergy  doing  actoal  ser- 
vice  are  miserably  paid.  In  1814,  there  were  1657, 
among  4406,  whose  salaries  did  not  amount  to  £60 
each.  All  that  is  paid  to  the  parish  priests,  of  the 
£7,600,000  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  church,  is 
about  £500,000,  or  one  fifteenth  of  the  whole  revenue ; 
and  they  have  been,  therefore,  chiefly  supported  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  parishioners ;  so 
that  the  members  of  the  richest  church  in  the  world 
are  compelled  to  live  upon  the  bounty  of  others.  The 
good  of  the  people,  ana  of  the  lower  deigy,  would  be 
greatly  proinoted  by  a  diminution  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  church  revenue,  and  a  more  equal  division  of 
the  reduced  amount  The  tithes  should  be  abolished. 
Then,  if  the  smallest  country  parisli  had  attadied  to 
it  a  salary  of  £250,  a  deanery  one  of  £1000,  a  bishop- 
ric one  of  £3000,  an  archbishopric  one  of  £8000,  a 
little  over  £2,000,000  would  be  required ;  and  thus 
£5,000,000  would  be  saved  yearly.  In  Ireland,  the 
case  is  stiU  worse.  In  that  country,  there  are  4  Pro- 
testant archbishops,  22  bishops,  and  a  multitude  of 
richly-endowed  deaneries,  rectories,  &c  All  these 
are  merely  sinecures;  as,  among  7/)00,000  people, 
there  are  hardly  400,000  who  bdon|r  to  the  church 
«if  England.    Nevertheless,  this  body  of  eodesiastioB 


receive  an  income  of  i&l,300j000,  vtolr  tbry  4i> 
nothing  for  church  or  state ;  aod  the  ptosit  of  !&» 
country,  who  live  in  grrat  poveity,  are  oUind,  W 
sides  paying  the  above  amount  ts  niimaiB  tEeirovi 
Catholic  clergy,  which  they  do  with  strict  kiac. 
This  revenue  of  the  useless  Prototant  cirm  nifts 
afford  the  means  of  great  improvrments  in  St  tni- 
tion  of  the  indigent  Irish,  if  the  irittocnq  «f  \bt 
landed  proprietors  had  not  moDopoliie4  it.  Tlfj 
consider  these  places  as  their  on  propffty;  u  {no- 
visions  for  their  younger  sons ;  and  the  lMhopi»  iidh 
bishops,  and  deans,  are  almost  all  bcotheniDdcdusiai 
of  the  nobility. 

Great  Britain  was  neulxal  during  the  FRsch  ion. 
sion  of  Spain,  'm  1823 ;  allowed  her  sriwdi  Id  nJ 
the  cause  of  Greece,  and  adcoowlcdgHi  the  Cirri 
insuigents' right  of  blockade.  SheooMdadeditmiT 
of  tnde  and  alliance  with  the  new  Americm  nptt 
lies,  which  she  formally  acknovdedgcd  m  I62Sl  A 
bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  (fiahiliUps «» 
brought  forward  in  this  session,  aod  ptard  the  hm 
of  commons,  but  was  lost  in  the  home  of  lank;  td 
the  disorders  in  Ireland  conUnned.  Earty  in  tfeu- 
tumn  of  this  year,  the  king  prohibited  toy  of  luab- 
jects  finom  taking  part  in  ue  war  betwecoGiweraJ 
Turkey,  by  fitting  out  ships,  or  exportiaf  rouUa 
of  war  for  the  assistance  of  Greece. 

In  1825  and  1826,  great  comnmdal  diftaitifi 
took  place,  in  consequence  of  a  mania  far$ftakm 
in  foreign  loans,  and  hi  costly  uodnukis^  obs* 
ducted  by  joint  stock  companies,  togetiicr  viik  b 
overloading  of  foreign  markets  with  mjth  nao^ 
tures.  Numerous  bankn^itcdes  took  place,  and cr& 
experienced  a  great  shock.  The  disticsi  sra  «»> 
sided  in  London,  but  in  the  oountiy  its  eireu  «m 
longer  felt,  and  fell  upon  persoos  lesi  abit  to  W 
loss.  Numerous  private  bankers,  many  with  litik  e 
no  capital,  had  engrossed  the  drenlatioB  sf  thnr  l^ 
spective  distil^  and  bank  after  bank  bccsBc  ^ 
vent,  involving  the  labouring  claasn  is  tbtv  m 
Thus  the  entire  currency  of  the  country  ini  drtiiif^ 
The  misery  was  so  genend,  as  to  osU  far  tkr  mm- 
diate  aid  of  the  government  Bollkn  happncdio^ 
lower  than  the  mint  price,  and  the  oflkxtt  of  tkatf 
were  ordered  to  coin  sovereigns  with  ail  fsm^^ 
patch.  They  were  coined  at  the  latc  oriOOjQDDi 
day,  and  for  one  week  at  the  rate  of  ISO/XKlvi 
sent  off  in  every  direction.  Besides  this,  hovci«.ikr 
bank  of  England  was  obliged  to  make  tevpnf?  ^r 
sues  of  one  and  two  pound  notes;  aDdUwtk|)n^ 
gress  of  the  evil  was  averted.  Miaistcn  sw-'^ 
Uiemselves  of  this  opportunity  to  mitiAte  Ibf  «r.- 
ness  of  the  com  laws,  and  to  protect  the  mtnbiO- 
en  against  the  monopoly  of  the  great  Isaded  f/n^ 
tors. 

Gr^t  Britain  reconciled  Portogal  with  BnaL  wi 
supported  the  cause  of  the  constitntinn  mdtff^ 
of  the  former  power,  her  ancient  ally,  hr  s<*^ 
troops  to  her  assistance,  at  the  dose  of  1826, 10^  f^ 
vented  Snain  from  forcibly  interfering  m  betJs^ 
Canning  himself  had  previously  been  in  Puis,  toj'^ 
measures  with  the  F^vnch  cabinet  for  the  pact  d  ^ 
Peninsula;  and  the  three  great  po«pen»  Awv*- 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  left  to  Uie  British  sod  ftivi 
cabinets  the  conduct  of  this  business.  At  tk  'S' 
time,  Britain  united  with  Russia  (April  4,  IS^)  ^ 
St  Petersburg,  to  induce,  and,  if  neoesaiy,  tooofH 
the  Porte  to  discontinue  hostmtietagaiBBt  the  GmU 
January  5,  1887,  the  duke  of  York  died,  iP«^^^ 
year  of  his  age.  February  17,  lorf  U«i|«i  * 
orime  minister,  was  taken  alanat^gly  ^^^r' 
tor  the  emancipation  of  the  Gathoiia  was  broof^  ^ 
ward  in  March,  and,  oo  the  7th  instant  «•>  ^  ' 
the  house  of  commons,  the  ^ole  bodiig  f72  fa«"; 
876  against  it   April  13,  BlrCanniiigiwa 
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as  first  lord  of  the  trpasury  and  prime  minister,  upon 
which  occasion  the  ultnuiny  members  of  the  cabinet 
seceded,  a  whig  minbtrj  was  formed,  and  a  bitter  op- 
positkm  commenced  on  the  part  of  the  tories.  July  6, 
i8?7.  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  and  France,  at 
Ixndoo,  sobscribed,  with  loid  Dudley,  the  treaty  of 
London,  Ibr  the  settlement  of  the  alfiiirB  of  Greece. 
(<|.  ▼. )  The  battle  of  Navarino  was  probably  hastened 
by  the  mianthoriied  publication  of  a  part  of  the 
trcftty,  by  which  the  three  powen  obliged  themselves 
to  use  force,  if  necessary,  to  compel  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  the  Mediterranean.  Aucnst  8,  Mr  Can- 
ning died,  afier  a  violent  and  painfol  Ulness.  Imme- 
tfiately  after  hd  death,  lord  Goderich  was  made  chief 
Jofd  of  the  treasury  and  prime  minister.  January  8, 
1828,  this  minister  retired  from  office,  and  his  cabinet 
vras  dissolved.  The  duke  of  Wellington  was  now 
■imde  prime  minister.  Early  in  this  year,  the  oorpor- 
iUkm  and  test  acts  were  abolished.  (See  Corporation 
and  Test  AcU.)  In  April,  1820,  the  Catholic  relief 
bill  was  passed.    See  Catholic  Emaneipation, 

Jnne  26, 1830,  Geoege  IV. died, andwas  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  the  duf  e  of  Clarence,  under  the  title 
of  William  IV.  In  the  foil  of  1830,  af^r  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  much 
excitement  occurred  in  Enffiaiid.  The  ministry  be- 
eame  unpopular,  and,  on  a  debate  (November  15)  in 
the  house  of  commons,  respecting  the  civil  list,  the 
majority  against  the  ministry  was  29.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  announced,  the  next  day,  that  he  had  re. 
signed  his  oflSce ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  a  new  ministry 
w»a  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  earl  Grey.  Mr 
Broogham  was  appointed  lord  dumcellor ;  lord  Gode- 
rich, secretary  or  the  colonial  department ;  the  mar- 
quis of  Anglesea,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  lord 
Hill,  commander-in-chief;  lord  Althorp,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  &c.  &c.  One  of  the  fint  acts  of 
Uie  new  ministry  was  to  introduce  bills  (generally 
cdled  the  reform  bills),  for  extending  the  con^tuency 
of  the  country.  Tlie  popularity  of  this  measure 
»u>nigthened  their  position  in  the  cabinet,  and  enabled 
iKem  to  combat  successfully  the  old  aristocracy.  For 
an  account  of  the  reform  bills  for  England,  SoDtland, 
and  Ireland,  the  reader  is  referred  to  another  section 
of  the  present  article,  headed  Parlktment,  The  fur- 
ilier  prooeedmgs  of  the  whig  ministry  must,  meantime, 
remain  subjects  for  future  history. 

Tke  Civil  State.  The  British  nation  may  be  con. 
sidefffd  as  divided  into  three  classes,  the  nobility^  gen- 
iryy  and  eomwtemalty.  The  clergy  do  not  fonn  a 
<«epaf«le  estate,  as  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  The 
laws,  however,  acknowledge  only  two  distinctions, 
the  nobility  and  tha  commonalty,  the  latter  indudtng 
the  gentry.  The  distinction  between  the  nobility  and 
cumroonalty  is  by  no  means  like  that  between  the 
ratrtcians  and  plebeians  in  ancient  Rome,  nor  that 
Drtween  the  nobles  and  citisens  of  France  in  the  hist 
rmtury.  Intermarriages,  it  is  well  known,  are  usual : 
the  eldest  son  only  inherits  the  rank  and  titles  of  the 
anonior ;  the  way  to  the  highest  dignities  is  always 
open  to  talent  and  merit,  and  the  privileges  of  nobility 
arv  not  of  a  kind  to  woimd  the  self-respect  of  a  com- 
moner. The  gentry  is  not,  like  the  lower  nobility  in 
nany  ooontries,  separated  by  political  privileges  from 
the  coauDonalty,  but  sits  with  it  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, where  ivealth,  industry,  talent,  and  knowledge 
are  the  |peat  moving  powers.  Nor  have  the  high 
rcdfsiastical  dignities  (as  in  some  cases  in  Germany), 
nor  the  great  offices  of  slate,  been  connected  with 
binh.  Two  Qoeens  have  reigned  in  England  (Mary 
and  Anne),  whow  mother,  Ann  Hyde  (wife  of  James 
II.),  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  lawyer  (lord 
rUrendon.)  The  British  gentry  enjoy  no  exemption 
from  Uxes  or  other  civil  burdens ;  the  peers,  indeed, 


are  exempted  from  the  performance  of  many  little 
public  services,  audi  as  sitting  on  juries,  &c.  They 
have  also  a  right  to  be  tried  i^  the  house  of  lonb  on 
indictments  for  treason,  or  felony,  or  misprision  there- 
of;  but  the  admmistnitian  of  justice  before  this  tribu- 
nal is  as  strict  as  in  the  ordinary  courts.  Theirpersons 
cannot  be  arrested  in  civil  cases.  The  civil  slate  of 
the  Eneiish  nation  has  acquired  its  present  oi^ganisa- 
tion,  like  the  other  institutions  of  the  country,  by  a 
gradual  development,  and  modiCcatioos  sitited  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  but  retaided  by  the  attachment  ot 
the  nation  to  old  customs.  The  nobility  still  bears 
traces  of  the  Saxon  times,  although  the  Saxons  cannot 
strictly  be  said  to  have  had  a  hereditary  nobUlty,  m 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  Their  athelimge  were 
only  the  members  of  the  royal  fiimilyy  and  probably 
only  tlie  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  king.  The  arch- 
bishop of  England,  by  virtue  of  his  spuitnal  dignity, 
and  not,  as  some  have  stated,  in  the  character  of  laoded 
proprietor,  was  equal  to  them  in  rank  and  privileges, 
and  had  the  same  fuere;^  The  country  was  divided 
into  shires,  afterwards  called  eotmiiee,  csch  of  which 
was  governed  by  an  eaidormmn  ;  hot  this  dignity  was 
not  hereditary.  (See  jitderman,)  Amonsr  the  free- 
men, the  Tojai  officers  and  thanes  ei^oyea  particular 
privilcgee ;  but  their  dignity  was  not  hereokary,  and 
the  eeorle,  or  husbandmen,  attained  the  saaM  rank, 
when  they  owned  five  hides  of  land,  together  with  a 
chapel,  a  kitchen,  a  hall,  and  a  bell.  A  merchant, 
who  had  made  three  voyages  on  his  own  acooont,  re- 
ceived the  title  of  tkane.  The  free  peasants  fooooni- 
ing  to  their  various  relations  to  the  soil,  cnllea  eeoW#, 
cotMetiy  bovarii.  Sowers,  hure)  the  ser6  or  bondsmen, 
employed  partly  in  personal  services,  and  partly  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground  (in  Saxon  tkeowmen  etne, 
in  Panish  throHs^  made  up  the  rest  of  the  people. 
The  lines  of  distinaion  between  these  diilerent  classes 
were  not  very  broad,  and  it  was  not  difficult  foraserf 
to  become  a  freeman,  a  freeman  a  thane,  and  a  thane 
an  ealdorman.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Scxon  period, 
there  was  a  tendency  to  render  all  these  distinctions 
hereditary,  which  was  completed  and  fixed  by  tlie 
Norman  conquest  The  dignity  of  governor  of  a 
county  became  hereditary  andieudsl,  but  in  the  coinse 
of  a  century,  had  ceased  to  be  any  thing  more  tJian 
titular.  In  the  reign  of  king  John,  the  carls,  the  de- 
scendsAits  of  the  former  governors,  were  merely  the 
first  class  of  barons,  generally,  indeed,  with  gmt 
landed  estates,  but  without  any  official  character. 
This  had  devolved  on  tlie  sherifib  {skhre-ger^mn,  vke- 
eomite$,  e^taetores,  reeves  of  the  shin*,)  inio  nave  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  The  whole  property  of 
the  isoil  was  vested  in  the  king,  a»Uie  lord  paiamoont, 
after  the  conquest,  and  every  Siing  became  hereditary ; 
even  the  bishops  and  mitred  abbots  became  barons. 
The  holders  of  fiefs,  obliged  to  render  military  service 
for  their  lands,  constitoted  the  knighthood ;  the  nobi- 
lity, consisting  of  the  two  dasset «  earls  aiid  barans» 
had  a  seat  in  pariiament,  where  the  knights  appeared 
only  by  deputies.  That  amidst  these  changes  many 
free  husbandmen  should  be  converted  into  vUlems,  is 
not  astonishing ;  yet  the  commons,  particulariy  the 
city  of  London,  had  become  so  powerful,  and  the 
freeholders  so  numeroos,  that  the  tendency  to  liberty 
in  the  nation  was  decided.  The  risings  of  the  people 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  barons  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  (1381),  when  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
its  consequent  grievances  was  demanded,  showed  to 
what  the  nation  was  tendfaig,  and  before  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  every  trace  of  villenege  had  diap- 
pearcd.  The  Utndfd  proprietors,  of  alTcbases,  par- 
tiripatrd,  as  fm*lM)iders,  bi  the  choice  of  membera  iif 
pariiament ;  the  tenants  only,  who  had  no  property  in 
the  soil,  and  the  copyholden,  who  were  originally 
tenmits  at  will,  and  nftvrwnvdB  arqtiirrd  a  certain  li- 
4o 
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mited  property  in  the  soil,  were  not  admitted  to  this 
privilege.  To  the  two  ranks  of  nobility  above  men- 
tioned, three  others  were  afterwards  added.  Edward 
III.,  in  the  brilliant  period  of  his  conquests,  created 
his  eldest  son  duke  of  Cornwall  (1337),  and  established 
for  his  younger  sons  the  ducal  dignities  of  TJarence 
and  Lancaster  (1362).  Richard  if.  not  onl}  created 
his  uncles  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  but  bestowed 
on  his  IkTOurite,  Robert  de  Vere,  the  title  of  duke  of 
Ireland.  Since  that  time,  the  ducal  title  has  remained 
the  highest  titl^  of  nobility.  The  duke  of  Lancaster 
was  the  only  one  who  really  possessed  a  duchy,  the 
county  of  Lancaster  having  been  bestowed  on  John 
of  Gaunty  £dwani*s  fourth  son,  with  the  royalties 
thereto  belonging.  Although  the  duchv  was  reunited 
to  the  crown  in  1461 ,  this  county  is  still  a  county  pal- 
atine.  After  this  period,  the  ducal  title  was  held  by 
many  fiimilies ;  but  in  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, and  by  the  numerous  condemnations  for  high 
treason,  most  of  them  became  extinct  Thgie  are 
now  only  two  dukes,  whose  titles  date  from  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  reign  of  Charles  IL— the  duke  of 
Norfolk  (from  148S),  and  the  duke  of  Somerset  (from 
1546).  Charles  II.  bestowed  the  tide  oo  his  natural 
sons.  Since  the  accession  of  Geoige  III.,  it  has  been 
bestowed  only  on  the  royal  princes,  and  on  the  duke 
of  Wellmeton,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  duke 
of  SutherCmd.  The  latter  are  the  only  persons  who 
have  received  this  honour  since  1766.  The  title  of 
marquis  was  introduced  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  It 
is  the  next  in  rank  to  the  ducal  dignity.  Next  in  de- 
gree are  the  earls  (q.  v.),  the  oldest  of  all  these  titles. 
The  title  of  viscount  was  introduced  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  V I.  The  name  of  baron  was  introduced  by 
William  the  conqueror,  and  forms  a  rank  of  nobili^ 
lower  than  the  counts.  (See  Baron).  There  are, 
besides,  official  barons,  "as  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
barons  of  the  cinque  ports,  &c.,  who  are  not  peers, 
have  no  seat  in  the  upper  house,  and  whose  title  is  not 
hereditary.  Each  individual  of  the  higher  nobility  is 
called  lord,  and  is  a  peer  of  the  realm.  The  title  of 
lord  is  also  attached  to  the  dignity  of  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, but  only  during  the  term  of  office.  The  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  the  church  of  England  have 
also  the  privileges  of  the  higher  nobility,  of  which 
the  cliief  is  a  seat  in  the  house  of  peers ;  but  this  dig- 
nity is  only  in  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  offices. 
The  Scottish  and  Irish  peers  sit  in  the  house  only  by 
deputation ;  the  former  electing  sixteen,  and  the  latter 
twenty-eight  of  their  number  for  this  purpose.  The 
titles  of  nobility,  mentioned  above,  are  inherited  by 
the  eldest  son,  who,  during  the  life  of  the  fiither, 
bears  by  courtesy  h»  second  title;  if  the  father  has 
none  (as  in  the  case  of  a  baron),  the  son  is  styled  hrd. 
The  other  privileges  of  the  higher  nobility  are  incan- 
siderable.  In  1813,  they  amounted  to  564  families 
(including  the  six  archbishops  and  the  forty-two 
bishops),  and  the  total  revenue  of  the  temporal  nobi- 
lity was  reckoned,  by  Colquhoun,  at  j^5,000,000; 
that  of  the  spiritual  lords,  at  £,2iOfiO0. 

The  gentry  may  be  said  to  include  the  rich  but 
untitled  landed  proprietors,  and,  in  general,  all  to 
whom  wealth,  office,  or  talents,  united  with  good  man- 
ners, secure  respect  The  title  of  et^uire  (eeuyer, 
scuti/er,  armiger)  belongs  to  all  civil  officers,  from  the 
)iistice  of  peace  upwards,  to  doctors  and  barristera. 
The  eldest  sons  of  knights,  and  the  younger  sons  of 
peers,  inherit  it  All  foreign  nobles,  even  the  Irish 
peers,  are  only  reckoned  among  the  esquires  in  Eng- 
land.  The  next  degree  is  that  of  knights  (q.  v.), 
among  which  are.  the  baronets  (q.  v.):  Uiis  dignity 
was  created  by  James  I.,  in  1611,  and  descends  to 
the  eldest  son.    In  order  to  raise  money,  he  granted 


t<>  100  persons  the  right  of  hearing  the  arais  o^  Ulster,  | 
and  prefixing  the  title  tir  to  their  names,  in  consider- 


ation  of  the  payment  of  i^lOOO  each.  Thne  sir  m 
privileges  annexed  to  the  baronetcy,  but  the  UUt  ii 
considered  as  an  honour,  and  b  freqneoUy  hestnvn) 
on  distinguished  civil  and  military  oSoos,  ml  <■ 
scientific  and  literary  men  of  eminenoe.  Tlieaiimhcr 
is  now  851.  Colquhoun  estimated  the  wbde  Binfaer 
of  knights  and  esquires  at  11,000^  that  of  geotlem 
who  live  on  their  incnmes  at  35/)00.  The  £fieratt 
between  this  lower  nobility  and  the  oommaoaky  is  m 
slight,  that  BJackstone  incliKles  them  oader  theoM 
head.  The  commonalty,  taken  in  its  onmnft 
sense,  is  composed  of  yeomen  (aU  freehoMen  orftnr 
shillings  a  year  income)  and  tradesmen,  aitiioBs,  arf 
labourers.  The  contrast  between  want  lod  sfibrav 
is  nowhere  so  striking  as  in  England,  nuve^ercnb 
of  the  population  have  merely  enough  to  sqppiy  Orv 
necessities.  One-thiid  is  assisted  oy  the  psrisbei 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  all  militaiy  tenoro  «m 
changed  into  free  and  oommoo  socage ;  and  all  ie»- 
dal  (hies  and  services,  with  the  exception  fifmkd- 
iiMii^M^,  and  the  honorary  services  of  cnnd  Kife^^ 
were  abolished.  But  even  the  vilkins,  fim  viHn 
the  modem  copyholders  have  sprung,  were  txfltffdt» 
freemen,  except  in  rmrd  to  the  ou^gatian  to  leodet 
certain  services.  This  appean  from  the  tfarer  \juk 
of  courts  formeriy  held  in  the  manofi,  and  vtidi  by 
law  may  still  be  held  there.  The  oooit  bsno  K 
common  law— baron*s  court,  or  freeholds^  CDvt> 
was  composed  of  the  freeholders,  who  dsteraiBed 
civil  controversies  arising  within  the  floaaor.  Tin 
customary  court  appertamed  entirely  to  the  sff- 
holders,  and  the  lonl  or  his  stewaid  wis  the  jnk^ 
These  courts  were  held  every  tlvee  or  ibvms« 
originally  in  the  lord's  halL  In  cases  of  orimai 
jurisdiction,  all  persons  oomnuirant  within  thp  ll^ 
cinct,  freeholders  and  copyholders,  were  reqund  lo 
attend  the  court- leet  fin  Angio-Saxon,  /stt^r^i, 
which  was  held,  in  name  of  the  king,  unur  the  pn> 
sidency  of  the  lord's  steward.  Cbai^af  tnsaoav 
felony  he  referred  to  the  king's  oouct  Oflbicstfi 
lighter  character  were  tried  oy  a  jury  whom  hr  tp- 
pointed,  and  conformably  to  whose  veniict  he  gtn 
judgment 

British  ConttittOkm,  We  cannot  agrre  witk  At 
often  repeated  assertkm  of  Mootesq&v,  that  tbr 
British  constitution  owes  its  energy  to  the  itrid  sfs- 
ration  of  the  three  powers— the  executive,  the  joiteil 
and  the  Ic^slative.  For  pariiament  exereises  so  n- 
portant  put  of  the  judidal  and  executive  povm; 
the  latter  chiefly  in  the  house  of  coaimom,  vU^ 
keeps  up  a  perpetual  oversight  osi  the  admioistaiiiB. 
and  performs  a  great  many  executive  ads  hf  \KifA 
bills  (for  the  constructing  of  roads,  bridges,  onk 
&C.,  granting  divorces,  &c) ;  the  fanner  1^  tkt  hamt 
of  lo^,  which  is  the  supreme  jodkaal  tribnal  of  thr 
empire:  the  king,  hi  the  privy  couodi  or  io  kiicab- 
net,  exercises  legislative  and  judidal  poweis:  tb 
three  superior  courts  have  a  power  similar  to  dal  a 
the  Roman  pretors,  as  their  decisions  hare,  ini^ 
gree,  the  force  of  laws:  and,  in  general,  the tW 
aepartments  run  into  each  other,  so  thatoeitbcrii 
them  has  an  entirely  separate  and  independent  oRSi^ 
Not  less  erroneous  is  the  representatkn  of  the  Uf 
and  the  two  houses  of  pariiament  as  a  mlxtnreof  sr»- 
tocracy,  monarchy,  and  democracy.  The  padisaiat 
is,  even  in  its  reformed  state,  aristocratic,  trick  ^ 
ocxasional  exception  of  a  few  memben,  whoas  psit^ 
cular  drcumstanoes  connect  with  the  caiar  of  tte 
people.  The  lower  house  is,  on  the  whole,  laen^ 
an  assembly  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  iqiper  boo*  ii 
the  same  in  another  form,  and  with  the  addiliB  of 
the  aristocratical  element  of  birth.  Bot  the  rgkt  «f 
the  people,  and-the  sovereignty  of  the  lawi,oo  «M 
civil  freedom  depends,  are  securrd  by  other  tiMto- 
tions,  the  permanence  of  whidi  is  giMOlfcd  by  if« 
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r  rcutDstances ;  first,  that  the  aristocracy  (]<*p<*nds  on 
[hvse  iDstitutions  as  a  proCectioD  against  the  eiicroech- 
(iii-nts  of  the  roynl  power ;  and,  secondly,  the  danger 
Lhat  an  attempt  to  aboUsli  them  (we  speak  of  the  trial 
by  jury,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  &c)  would  lead  to 
fjopular  encroechments  on  Uie  privileges  of  the  ari»- 
lucracy.  The  royal  power  still  bears  the  traces  of 
Jie  old  German  constitutions.  From  leaders  of  a  free 
military  onmmnnity,  the  kings  have  become  feudal 
iuprriora  of  the  country,  lawgivers  (the  royal  saixiion 
toeing  necessary  to  the  passage  of  a  law)  and  judges 
[the  superior  Judges  in  Westminster  wore  for  a  long 
;'ine  removable  at  the  royal  pleasure,  and,  by  a  legiu 
krtion,  the  king  is  always  considered  to  be  present) ; 
tnit  the  royal  power  has  been  restricted  by  a  great 
lumber  of  express  acts  and  usages.  The  powers  of 
lariiaraent  are  limited  only  by  natural  impossibilities, 
uid  have  often  su65ced  to  overthrow  the  royal  prero- 
^tiv<>s.  Yet  it  can  do  nothing  against  a  decided 
public  opinion;  so  that  it  is  very  justly  said,  that 
herr  are  three  things  in  the  British  constitution  whose 
kiture  and  extent  cannot  be  accurately  defined— the 
privileges  of  parliament,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
uid  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  Anglo-Snxon 
rt institution,  as  modified  (though  but  little  changed 
n  iLs  essential  features)  by  toe  Norman  conquest 
1066),  is  the  basis  of  the  English  constitution.  The 
(rnfriLl  adoption  of  the  feudal  system,  a  greater 
'^tension  of  the  seignorial  rights,  and  the  introduc- 
:oa  of  the  usages  of  the  Norman  court,  with  which 
Tfi%  connected  the  establishment  of  the  superior  judi- 
"iai  and  administrative  offices,  were  the  principal 
ihanees.  But  the  most  important  features  of  the 
\ogl4uSaxoo  institutions — the  legislative  power  of 
he  nation  exercisfd  in  the  wittenagemole  (assembly 
>f  wiiie  men,  i.  e.,  bishops  and  nobles)  and  the  mkkel- 
'rnaoie  (great  assembly),  or  general  assembly  of  the 
latiuo,  and  the  judicial  power  of  the  nation  exercised 
n  the  court- baron  and  oourt-leet  over  the  inhabitants 
pf  a  manor,  in  the  county  court  and  the  sheriife-toum, 
w  criminal  tribunal  of  the  county,  in  the  assises  and 
lie  jury,  and  finally  in  the  house  of  lords  over  the 
.(>eri— are  preserved,  and  the  extravagant  extension 
>f  feudal  rights  was  gradually  curtailed  by  royal 
rharters  to  the  time  of  Henry  III.* 

A.  The  King.  (See  Chitty's  Treatise  on  the  Prero- 
rntiv^i  of  the  Own,  and  the  relatire  Duiiee  and 
Hu:  Mm  ei  the  StA^)  The  fundamental  maxim,  upon 
biiich  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  depends, 
«.  that  the  crown  b,  by  common  law  and  constitu- 
iiinal  custon,  hereditary,  but  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
ind  that  the  right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to 
tme  be  changed  or  limited  by  parliament;  under 
khich  limitations  the  crown  still  oonttnuesheroditary. 
t  descends  to  the  moles  in  preference  to  the  females, 
trictly  adhering  to  the  rule  of  primogeniture.  On 
•  ilure  of  lineal  descendants,  it  goes  to  the  next  oq1> 
;tt«*ral  ivlations  of  the  deceased  king,  without  distino- 
inn  of  whole  or  half  blood,  provided  they  are  lineally 
u^icended  from  the  royal  stock  that  originally  ac- 
ini red  the  crown.  The  order  of  descent  in  the  lat- 
rr  CAM  is  strictly  Ihieal,  so  that  the  female  de- 
iir  fMlants  of  an  elder  lina  have  the  preference  to  the 
I  .li**  «lesoendants  of  a  younger  line;  but  among 
>n(tiher«  and  sisters,  the  males  have  always  the  pre- 
rrrtine.    The  crown  vests  immediately  in  the  suo- 


•  The  chief  docmneDtii  of  tb«  Brituh  eonsCitutioB  are,  I. 
be  old  Charter  of  Henry  I.  {Ckartm  ilbertstum);  9.  Ma«. 
I A  Cbarta  Cq.  v.) ;  S.  the  Petition  of  Richta  (q.  ▼.) ;  4.  the 
f  abr  %•  Corpos  BtU  (q.  t.)  :  5.  the  Declaration  of  Richta  to 
I  hirh  WJliun  III.  waa  ohUfed  to  accede  as  the  ooodtUon 
I  hw  aacendtof  thr  thiDBe ;  a  the  Act*  of  SuoeoMioo  of 
701  and  I70S:  7.  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scodand,  17S7;  S. 
i»at  with  Ireland,  IStl :  a  the  bill*  for  amendinr  the  re 
)c*M  nt»tion  of  the  people  in  parliament,  generally  ralird 
b«  Keform  Bilb,  183S. 


cessor,  on  the  death  of  tlie  reigning  king,  without 
any  formal  act  of  taking  possession.  There  is,  there- 
Ibiv,  no  interregnum;  hence  the  maxim,  the  king 
never  dies.  The  statutes  passed  in  the  first  year 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  are  called  the  acta 
of  the  twelfth  year  of  his  rei£[n,  dated  from  the  death 
of  Charies  I.  The  king  is  ol  age  at  eighteen  yean : 
the  regency,  during  the  minority,  is  eiuer  settled  by 
the  late  king's  will,  or  by  act  of  pariiament  The 
heir  to  the  crown  has,  since  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
inherited  tlie  title  of  du/ce  of  ComwaU^  and  receives 
that  of  prince  of  fFalee  by  letters  patent  The  coro- 
nation takes  place  in  Westminster-abbey ;  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  has  tlie  right  of  crowning  the 
king,  the  archbishop  of  York  the  right  of  crowning 
the  queen.  For  tlie  support  of  the  royal  dignity,  &c., 
the  civil  list  (q.  v.)  is  granted  by  parliament.  The 
great  offices  of  state,  with  the  exception  of  two,  which 
are  hereditary,  are  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king. 
The  officers  who  hold  them  are,  1.  the  lord  hi^ 
chancellor,  who  is  also  keeper  of  the  great  seel ;  2. 
the  lord  high  treasurer,  or  president  of  the  treasury 
(since  the  time  of  George  I.,  this  office  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  five  commissioners,  called  lords  of  the 
treasury ;  the  fif»t  lord  of  the  treasury  is  the  prime 
minister) ;  3.  the  laid  president  of  the  privy  ooundl ; 
4.  the  lord  privy  seal,  who  affixes  the  privy  seal  to 
royal  grants  and  clocuments,  &c,  before  they  oass 
the  great  seal,  in  case  the  latter  is  affixed ;  5.  lord 
high  chamberlain;  6.  lord  eari  marshal,  also  chief 
judge  of  the  court  of  chivalry  (this  office  is  hereditary 
in  Uie  dukes  of  Norfolk,  who,  being  Catholics,  have 
exercised  it  by  deputy) ;  7.  the  loid  high  admiral,  or 
chief  judge  of  all  cases  arising  upon  tne  sea.  This 
office  is  also  administered  by  commissioners,  whose 
president  is  styled  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In 
Scotland,  since  the  union,  there  have  been  five  great 
offices  of  state  and  of  the  crown.  Hie  king,  with  his 
predeoessofB  and  successors,  constitutes  a  body  politic 
or  sole  corporation.  The  power  of  changing  the 
succession  to  tlie  throne  has  been  exercised  by  parlia- 
ment on  various  occasions,  as  in  the  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  and  more  pailicularly  in  1688,  when  it 
declared  king  James  II.,  and  his  successors  for  ever, 
to  have  forfeited  the  crown,  and  by  the  act  of  settle- 
ment (1700),  when  it  restricted  the  succession  to  the 
Protestant  descendants  of  the  princess  Sophia,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  princess  palatine  Elinbeu 
(daughter  of  James  I.).  The  power  of  the  king  is 
limi^  by  the  laws,  and  is  constitutionally  derived 
from  a  fiuidamental  compact  between  him  and  tlir 
nation.  The  divine  right,  so  obrtinately  maintami  d 
by  the  Stuarts,  was  never  recognised  by  the  natioo, 
and  William  III.,  Mary,  and  Anne,  ascended  tlie 
throne,  according  to  expn<ss  dedarations,  only  by 
virtue  of  a  transmission  of  the  crown  to  them  by  the 
nation.  But  the  maxim  has  been  acknowledged, 
particularly  since  the  restoration,  that  there  is  no 
power  in  the  state  superior  to  the  royal  prerogatives : 
the  acUi  of  the  king  are  therefore  subject  to  no  exa- 
mination, and  the  king  is  not  personally  responsible 
to  any  tribunal :  hence  the  maxim.  The  king  can  do 
no  wrong.  Yet  there  is  sufficient  provision  for  con- 
fining the  exercise  of  the  royal  power  within  the  legal 
limits.  1 .  All  royal  acts  are  ooostroed  in  accordance 
with  the  laws,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
king  can  never  intend  any  thing  txmtnry  to  law.  V. 
The  counsellors  of  the  king  are  responsible  for  the 
royal  acu,  and,aswellallasthoaewboaroroncerned 
in  the  execution  of  them,  are  liable  to  impeadiment 
and  examlnatioo,  without  the  right  of  defending 
themselves  by  pleading  the  royal  mmmand^.  Th» 
system  of  responsibilities  is  the  main  pillar  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  no  where  is  rrs|iert  for  tlie 
pfistm  of  the  monurrh  m>  admirably  united  t«iih 
4o» 
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the  security  of  the  subject,  as  in  BriUun.  In 
this  way,  royal  orders  which  are  in  violation  of  the 
law,  are  set  aside  either  by  a  recurrence  to  express 
limitations,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  sovereign  was 
deceived.  3.  The  parliament  and  the  Judidal  tri- 
bunals have  also  the  right  to  discuss  freely  such  royal 
acts,  and  in  particular  parliament,  and  eadi  individual 
member  of  the  upper  house,  has  the  right  to  make 
remonstrances  to  the  crown.  Every  peer  of  the  realm 
is  by  birth  a  counsellor  of  the  crown,  and  as  such  has 
a  right  to  demand  a  private  audience,  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  his  opinion  on  sutgects  of  national  con- 
cern. For  Uie  case  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  to  subvert  the  constitution,  the  English  law 
can  make  no  provision^  since  the  maxim,  that  the  king 
cannot  even  think  any  wrong,  bars  the  possibility  of 
such  a  supposition.  An  open  and  direct  attack  on 
the  constitution,  imolies  in  itself  an  abdication  of  the 
crown;  but  as  to  what  particular  act  constitutes  such 
an  attack,  no  precedent  exists.  **  If  any  future 
prince,''  says  the  loyal  Blackstone,  ^  should  endea- 
vour to  subvert  the  constitution  by  breaking  the  ori- 
ginal contract  between  king  and  people,  diould  vio- 
bte  the  fundamental  laws,  and  withdraw  himself  out 
of  the  kingdom,  such  a  ooijunction  of  circumstances 
would  amount  to  an  abdication,  and  the  throne 
would  thereby  be  vacanL"  4.  Individuals  are  pro- 
tected firom  any  abuses  of  the  royal  power  by  the 
habeas  corpus  act  (q.  v.),  the  liability  of  the  agents  to 
prosecution,  the  right  of  complaining  to  paruament, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

B.  The  Parliament  is  defined  to  be  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  supreme  power  of  Great  Britain  (al- 
though it  has  been  shown  above  to  exerdae  both 
executive  and  judicial  functions),  consisting  of  the 
king,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  knights, 
citiiens,  and  burgesses,  representatives  of  the  com- 
mons of  the  realm.  Tlie  term  is,  however,  often  con- 
fined to  the  two  houses,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we 
shall  use  it.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  general 
assembly,  or  great  council  of  the  realm,  of  the  Saxon 
period.  The  origin  of  the  British  parliament  has 
been  traced  to  these  Saxon  assemblies ;  but  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  it  acquired  a  new  form  in  the  Norman 
times,  when  the  sovereign  summoned  the  chief  of  his 
immediate  vassals,  three  times  a  vear,  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  to  consult  about  the  public 
afbirs  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  Simon  de  Montford,  earl  of^icicester,  assembled 
a  parliament,  fixed  on  a  more  popular  basis  than  any 
which  had  been  previously  summoned.  Besides  the 
barons  of  his  own  party,  and  several  ecclesiastics  who 
were  not  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,  he  ordered 
returns  to  be  made  of  two  knights  from  each  shire, 
and  of  deputies  from  the  boroughs.  This  period 
(1265)  is  commonly  esteemed  Uie  epoch  of  the  house 
of  commons  in  England ;  and  if,  as  some  think,  this 
was  rather  a  revivu  of  an  old  custom,  than  an  inno- 
vation, it  is  certain  that  it  was  continued  by  Henry 
III.,  after  his  liberation  and  restoration  to  power  hu 
the  battle  of  Evesham.  These  estates  often  sat  to- 
gether ;  but,  in  difificult  cases,  each  estate,  the  pre- 
lates, barons,  and  knights  of  the  shire  with  the 
buigesses,  sat  by  itself;  but  even  in  this  case,  they 
sive  their  answer  in  commoa  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  (1327—77),  the  separation  of  the  three 
estates  into  two  houses,  the  house  of  lords,  consisting 
of  the  lords  spiritual  and  the  lords  temporal,  and  the 
house  of  commons,  consisting  of  the  kidgfats,  citisens, 
and  burgesses,  became  settted.  The  lords  spiritual, 
the  archbishops  and  bishops,  are  supposed  to  hold 
certain  ancient  baronies  under  the  king,  William  I., 
the  Conqueror,  having  changed  the  spiritual  tenure 
frunkalmoigne  into  the  feudj  or  Norman  tenure  by 
barony,  which  subjected  their  estates  to  all  the  feudal 


charges  from  whidi  they  were  beiorec 
vious  to  the  dissolution  of  the  nonute 
VIII.,  there  were  also  26  mitredabboUiad'SBnon, 
which  made  the  whole  number  64,  the  maiait  U 
lords  temporal  being,  at  that  time,  but  106.  Tte 
lords  temporal  consift  of  all  the  peas  of  the  radn ; 
some  of  them  sit  by  descent,  as  do  aEaoeiatpMn; 
some  by  creation,  as  do  all  new  made  omi;  wd 
others,  since  the  union  of  Scotland  and  IrdBi  fay 
election.  All  the  peers  were  not  oriiindly  cdttkd 
to  a  seat  as  a  matter  of  right,  bat  only  those  «1n  vat 
expressly  summoned  by  the  l^mg.  Hie  nnber  • 
indefinite,  and  may  be  inereaaed  at  the  plesBRcflfaf 
crown,  whidi,  however,  cannoC  deprive  a  peer  cf  tk 
dignity  once  bestowed.  In  the  reign  of  qaees  Asm, 
twelve  new  peers  having  been  ere&ed  at  oaee,s  Ul 
was  introdooed,  and  paned  the  house  of  lonh,  mthr 
reign  of  George  I.,  for  restricting  this  pnranlive  d 
the  crown;  but  the  bill  was  thrown  out  in  oie  koe 
of  commons,  whose  leading  members  an  vfenU] 
desirous  of  keeping  open  t&  avenoes  lo  the  peatge. 
No  king  has  made  snch  freqaent  ose  of  tbispRrmi- 
tive  as  George  111.  From  1760  to  182(K  ««n 
created  2  dukes,  16  marquises,  47  carls,  17  rixoiaa, 
and  106  barons,  hi  England  alone,  without  recfanf 
the  ScoiUsh  and  Irish  titles.  The  whole  nsabcr  ol 
English  peers,  at  the  end  of  his  reiga  ^Ipfami?. 
L8§9,was291.  By  the  act  of  union  with  Seodiii 
16  representatives  of  the  Scottish  pccnee  an  dMbri 
by  the  Scottish  nobdity,  for  life;  andlS  sic  ckcki 
in  the  same  manner,  by  the  peers  of  Ireland;  »te 
the  whole  number  of  lords  temporal  was  2QS.  (k 
the  union  with  Ireland,  4  lonls  spiritual  hcr  tk) 
added  from  the  dergy  of  that  coontiy  (^  4  s^ 
bishops  and  18  bishops  of  Ireland  sit  by  nlitiM^ 
The  whole  number  of  the  house  of  kwdi  «as,tlKi»> 
fore,  induMve  of  the  2  English  aichbisliopi  vd  S 
bishops,  at  that  Ume,  363.  It  Is  at  present,  4(H.  Tk 
house  of  commons  before  the  late  relbna  bOlev- 
sisted  of  658  members  ;  513  fat  EnglaDd  sad  Tild. 
45fbrSoothuid,  andlOOibr  Irdaxd.  Thediiri*' 
tion  of  these  members  was  proportioned  nettlMr  y 
population  nor  property.  In  the  fint  place,  the  o»> 
ties  were  of  unequal  extent ;  yet  every  ooontf  a« 
2  knights,  elected  by  the  fireeholden.  Each  of  d» 
12  counties  of  Wales,  and  of  the  S3  cooities  cf  Sol- 
land,  sent  1 ,  except  that  the  6  smallest  Sooltisb  am- 
ties  sent  but  3,  in  tiie  foUowhig  way:  CaiOmmw^ 
Bute,  1 ;  Cbu^kmannanand  Ros,  I ;  NaimssdC^ 
marty,  1.  The  32  counties  of  Ireland  sent  esd  i 
members.  Every  freeholder,  having  a  frecUdi 
the  dear  annual  value  of  40  shiilings,  waseoOMo 
vote  for  tiie  knights.  In  IrelaaiC  the  40  ihS^ 
freeholders  were  disfranchised  in  1829  (10  Geoo* 
IV.,  c.  8),  and  a  freehold  of4he  dear  yesify  «ahf  <^ 
jClO  sterling  leouhied  to  give  the  right  ofjqi 
The  number  of  electors  was  very  difierent  ia  tfi* 
counties:  in  York,  there  were  16,000.  la  ear 
counties,  the  huded  property  of  rii^  fiuailJeiw* 
great,  that  they  returned  one  or  both  the  mabsi 
In  Scotland,  the  case  was  still  worse,  as  odf  tk  "i- 
me<^ate  vassals  ofthe  crown  had  tfaa  cMt  a  itthf 
and  their  number  was  very  «bb1L  m  as  o^ 
was  it  greater  than  220 ;  in  most  of  thea  ft  «* 
less  than  100;  and  hi  Clackmannan  ft  fa  ha 
16;  in  Nairn,  20;  hi  Peebles,  34;  in  Srikff- 
land,  35.  The  30  cammiuimerB  (m  they  *"^ 
called)  from  Scotland  were  dectcd  by  27t7  p^ 
prietofs.  In  Ireland,  it  was  found  utmswry  »  » 
mit  the  mere  tenants  for  life  to  vole,  on  aoQOBltf  v 
small  number  of  proprietofs.  Of  the  OtkaiKlad 
the  shire,  for  the  40  fisgUali  and  12  Webhoo^ 
46  were  returned  by  su^e  gnat  propfietost  F** 
cipelly  nobles;  yet  these  were  coosidfAd  ifae aa^ 
independent  members  of  the  hoops.    The  <"' 
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bufj^fSMs  W9n  oonsidendy  in  UKOfji  to  rrprownt  the 
meicutUe  or  tndinff  interest  of  the  kingnom.  But 
the  distribotioii  of  tneae  members  was  sull  more  mi- 
eqoil  tban  that  of  the  knights.  It  was  originally  left 
it  the  pieasum  of  the  croim  to  gummon  the  most 
loorishing  towns  to  send  representatives ;  but  deserted 
boroughs  oootiuued,  in  most  cases,  to  be  summoned, 
and  even  Bladutone  ventures  to  hint,  on  thissulgecc, 
that "  if  any  altentSon  might  be  wished  or  sugg^ted 
in  the  present  fiRBme  of  parfiunents,  it  should  be  in  &- 
voor  01  anoreoomplele  representation  of  the  people." 
The  number  of  dtisens  and  burgesses  before  the  Re- 
fonn  Bill  waa  405  for  England,  IS  for  Wales,  15  for 
Sootlaod,  and  35  for  Ireland.  The  privilege  of  send- 
ing each  2  members  was  oonferrea  on  toe  English 
imivecntica  bv  Jamcal.  By  the  exemption  of  some 
borooghs,  and  the  creation  of  new  ones  (which  prero- 
gative was  first  exerdsed  by  Edward  IV.,  and  for  the 
bat  time  by  Charles  II.),  the  number  of  burgesses 
varied  at  difierent  times.  In  the  first  parliament  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  whole  number  of  the  house  of  com- 
aonswas298:  360  were  afkerwards  added  by  statute 
or  by  the  king^  charter  creating  new  or  reviving  old 
borooghs.  These  were,  by  statute,  the  24  burgesses 
and  knigfata  for  Wales,  2  for  the  county  and  2  &  the 
dty  of  Durham,  2  fior  the  county  and  2  for  the  city  of 
Chester ;  45  for  Scotland,  and  100  for  Irehmd,  by  the 
ads  of  union  with  those  kingdoms ;  and  the  remafai- 
6er  by  charter.  The  house  of  commons,  therefore, 
as  formerly  constituted,  was  as  follows :— In  the  first 

parliament  of  Henry  VIII., 296 

Crmted  since,  by  statute, 168 

Created  or  restored,  by  charter, 192 

658 
TIm  number  of  phues  which  sent  members,  and  the 
number  of  knights,  dtisens,  burgesses,  and  barons  sent 
by  the  severaTdtieB,  counties,  boroughs,  and  places, 
were  as  follows: — 


.WllM.     f   10     ICMh 


la  EngiaBd,  London  waa  the  dty  seodhig  4,  Wey* 
nooUi  and  Melcombe-Regis  was  the  borough  sending 
4.  la  Scotland,  Edinbmgh  was  the  dty  sending  1. 
In  Ireland,  Dublin  and  Cork  were  the  cities  soioUng 
p  2.  Oxford,  Cambridgip,  and  Dublin  were  the  univer- 
sities. Many  of  the  boroughs  (q.  v.)  were  entirely 
gone  to  decay.  These  were  called  rotten  bormigkt^ 
aadthe  right  of  electkn  appertained  to  a  few housre 
(m,  fiw  example.  Old  Sarum  consistnig  merely  of  the 
nans  of  a  csaUe,  had  the  election  of  two  members  of 
pariiasMnt  belonging  to  seven  holden  of  certain  pironi 
of  ianl  and  depending  on  the  earl  of  Caledon),  or  was 
Mtirely  hi  the  hands  of  a  single  fomUy.  In  several 
large  towns,  the  right  of  sullri^  belonged  only  to  the 
^Mioiden,  or  to  oeitain  burgage  tenures,  so  that  the 
uttiabrr  of  t^lrctors  was  very  small.    These  votrrs 


were  mostly  under  the  infiuence  of  some  great  bmily ; 
and,  in  this  way,  about  12  fiunilies  alone  commanded 
more  than  100  seats  in  parliament.    Thus,  the  earb 
of  Mount  Edgeoombe  and  Ficiwilliam,  and  the  dukes 
of  Bedford  and  Devonshire,  returned  each  6  members ; 
the  Pelhams  (dukes  of  Newcastle,  earls  of  Chichester 
and  lords  Yarborough),  16;  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  10; 
the  earl  of  Lonsdale,  10,  &c.    For  the  few  places  that 
were  in  the  hands  of  independent  voters,  a  shameless 
system  of  bribery  existed,  in  spite  of  the  prohibitory 
laws,  and  the  prices  of  votes  were  generally  well 
known :  a  seat  for  a  small  place  cost  about  i&5000. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  prindpal  dties,  had  no  repre- 
sentation; and  the  cure  of  this  evil  is  the  creatol^ect 
of  the  ftioids  of  parliamentary  reform.    Initsaaual 
oompasitkm,  therefore,  the  house  of  commons  was  but 
too  easily  infiuenced  by  the  admtaiistntion,  which  had 
thus  been  sometimes  enabled  to  sustain,  for  a  long 
time,  a  policy  opposed  to  the  national  opinion  and  the 
general  welfore.    This  was  long  felt  and  complained 
of  by  a  large  majority  of  the  nation;  but  many  ob- 
stacles of  interest  and  ambition  were  thrown  in  the 
way  of  its  reform*    When,  however,  the  whigs  came 
into  power  in  1830,  they  found  themselves  oriven  by 
the  voice  of  the  people  to  adopt  some  method  for  ex* 
tendfaig  its  constituency.    On  the  lot  of  Mardi,  1831, 
the  mmiaterial  plan  of  reform  in  the  representation 
was  aoooidiiigly  brought  forward  by  lord  John  Rus- 
sell ;  and,  a&r  a  debate  of  seven  days,  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  three  bills  for  refivming  the  repre- 
sentation of  fiagland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.   After  a 
debate  of  two  £ys,  the  second  readhig  of  the  bill  for 
England  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  302  to  301,  on 
the  22d.    Apra  18,  on  the  motion  of  lord  John  Rus- 
sell,  that  the  house  resolve  itself  mto  a  oonunittee  on 
the  reform  bill,  general  Gasooyne  moved,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  hooM,  the  number  of  representatives 
for  England  and  Wales,  (which,  by  the  bUI,  would  be 
seventy  less  than  before)  ought  not  to  be  diminished. 
This  motion  being csrried  against  ministers,  altera 
debate  of  two  nights,  by  a  majority  of  299  to  291, 
parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  22d.    The  new  par- 
liament assembled  on  the  14th  of  June ;  and,  un  the 
24th,  lord  John  Russell  obtained  leave  to  bring  hi  a 
bUl  for  reforming  the  representation.  This  bill,  which, 
in  many  respects,  diifined  foom  the  former,  and  in 
whidi,  in  particular,  the  dimhintion  of  the  number  of 
members  was  abandaned,  finally  passed  the  house,  af- 
ter long  and  warm  debates,  on  the  2l8t  September,  by 
349  to  236,  but  was  r^ected  by  the  lords  Vy  a  vote  of 
199  to  158.    On  the  20th  of  October,  the  parliament 
was  prorogued ;  and,  bebig  agahi  opened  on  the  6th 
of  December,  lord  John  Russell,  for  the  third  thne, 
introduced  a  reform  bill,  which  passed  the  commons 
on  the  23d  of  Maidi :  in  the  lords,  however,  mhiis- 
tersbefaigieftinthe  mfawrlty,  on  a  motion  to  amend 
by  lord  Lyndhnrst  (May  7),  carl  Grey  advised  the 
creatiao  of  such  a  number  of  new  peen  as  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  through  the  biU,  tendering  his  resigna- 
tion as  the  alternative.    The  Utter  was  accepted ; 
and  lord  Wellmgtoo  made  an  ineffsotoal  attempt  to 
form  a  ministry.    The  whigs  were,  therefore,  refai- 
stated  (May  18th),  with  the  assurance  of  having  the 
necessary  means  oC  carrying  the  measure.    The  bill 
then  passed  the  lords  by  a  vote  of  166  to  22,  a  portion 
of  the  opposition  having  withdrawn  their  resistance, 
rsther  tun  fioroe  ministris  to  make  a  large  creation 
of  new  peers;  and,  on  the  7th  of  June,  it  received  the 
royal  assent    Separate  acts  were  paawd  for  amend- 
ing the  repreaenlatlon  of  Sootlaod  and  that  of  Ireland. 
By  the  act  for  England,  the  county  members,  or 
knights  of  the  shire,  were  inmased  from  94  to  159. 
BesMles  the  great  diange  thus  elll«ted  in  eqiaJiaiiM|r 
the  distribution  of  members  in  the  counties  ^  each 
county  before  returned  two  knights,  except  Yorkshire, 
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which  returned  four),  the  qualifications  of  the  voters 
were  also  modified,  so  as  to  extend  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  every  male  person  in  actual  occupation  of  a 
freehold  for  life,  or  of  lands,  or  tenements  of  0^7- 
hold,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  teji 
pounds  above  all  rents  and  charges.  The  foilowine 
tables  will  show  the  cliaiiges  wliicli  have  been  made 
ill  the  representation  of  cities  and  boroughs.  From  an 
examination  of  these  tables  it  will  appear  tliat  fifty- 
six  rotten  boroughs  have  been  wholly  disfranchised ; 
thirty  boroughs  liave  been  deprivcMl  of  one  member ; 
and  one  borough  (Melcombe  Regis  and  Weymouth) 
of  two  members ;  twenty-two  l^roughs  have  been 
created  in  England,  which  return  two  members  each ; 
nineteen  boroughs  returning  one  member  each.  Be- 
sides taking  away  the  right  of  election  from  a  stone 
wall  in  one  place,  finom  a  green  mound  in  anotlier,  and 
tt  ruined  house  in  a  third,  and  vesting  it  in  large,  or, 
at  least,  in  tolerably  numerous  constituencies  in  new 
boroughs,  the  act  has  introduced  something  like  uni- 
formity in  the  qualifications  of  the  voters  of  the  old 
boroii|[hs  and  cities,  and  extended  the  elective  fran- 
chise from  close  corporations,  or  privileged  bodies,  to 
the  citiiens  at  large.  It  gives  the  right  of  voting  in 
the  elections  to  every  mue  person  of  full  age,  not 
subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  who  occupies,  in  the 
city  or  borough,  as  owner  or  tenant,  any  house,  ware- 
house, countinff-house,  shop,  or  other  building,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  pro- 
vided such  person  shall  have  paid  the  poor  rates  and 
assessed  taxes. 

Engllih  Boroughs  diifrancMsed  by  the  R^orm  Act. 

All  these  boroughs  (Uigham  Ferrers  excepted,  which  re. 
turned  but  one  member)  formerly  sent  two  members  each 
to  pju-liameut. 


Old  English  CUks  and  Boroughs  uMeh  ifiB  rrUrm 
Members. 


Idbonmch 
detmnrn    . 


Bvdwio.  Great  • 
BMralMon 
Btohou't  (:««tl«  . 
BlachbiKley    • 
-  bridg*  ' 


Koroaichbrld 


Brackley  .  .  . 
Brunbar  •  .  ■ 
Callincum  •  • 
Camvuonl  .  • 
CMtte  HUing  . 
CoffitCavtIe  • 
Downton  ... 
Dunwicta  .  .  ' 
Powey  •  -  - 
(vaUon  .  .  ■  . 
GrimatMd,  Eart 
HaftlmMra  •  • 
Hadon  •  •  • 
HejrtcdNirr  .  . 
Hiffham  rarrari 


A66  60  to 
l,63X'ahout 
lt,ll6,IX5  to 
1.35'J  1 

V,19l|aboat 

1,719'ahout 
I,ii05| 

9M)   65  to 
1,0(M*  30  to 
^107 
97  yoto 

8M    40to 

960  about 

9,961  aboat 


3,36t 
819 
1, OHO  about  : 

966,  HA  to 


uSTl 


Looe.  Woat    . 
Loatwithial  •     • 
LodKerthall    • 
Milbooma  Fan  • 


.Newport,  Com  vail 
INawton,  Lancaatar 
iNcwtovn,  Hanu 
Okrhai 
Orfard 


l,07« 

t,07< 
I,4ii4 
1,084 
68 


Plympion      •     • 
Quaaoborough     « 
'Romney,  Naw  . 
KtGtnrmalna- 
St  Mawaa 
8t  T"  ■     ■ 


.     38  to    -to 

lt,055  tM  to  810 
',30V  about     kO 

8041  SlO 

•!•-«  S60  to  1K0 


'Saram,  Old    • 
Soaford    .     .    . 
Mayninc     .    . 
Stockbfidga  •     . 
TreRoaT  -     -     . 
Wendovar       . 
WaoblT    .     .     . 
Whitchurch   . 
WIncbalwa 
Wooion  BMMt 
Yannouth,  I.  W 


393'  35  to   60' 


«4 

70 

9«tolU0 


878 

S,586 

459 

97 

3,09X 

looa 

.,098 

1.436 

M5I 

i.iy? 


HI9 
1.673 

77« 
1,896 

6H6 


150 

7 

SOto    «4 

32 

36 

7 

98  to  100 

about  140 

106  to  110 

about  X80 


i.UOM  about  1«0 


90  to  95 
70 
S5to  40 
iboot  150 
45  to    50 


English  Boroughs  which  formerljf  relumed  two  Members 
to  Parliament,  but  are  hereajtsr  to  send  only  one. 


BarMflu. 

LZ. 

Tmot. 

BMaafflM. 

r*ra. 

Man. 

lfa«Wr  ar 
Vacm. 

Arundal     •    -    • 

«,80S 

450  to  480 

tJM 

131 

Athbunon    -    - 

4,165 

17C 

MidhufM      .    . 

1,478 

IH. 

Calna    .    -     -     - 

4,795 

«4 

Murpath    .    •     . 
Nortliallcrtan    - 

blTtd 

about  SflO' 

ChrUtehurch 

1,59S 

about     5(1 

5  119 

about  too 

Clithera     -     .    . 

5.«ia 

45  to    50 

Patanfiaid      .     . 

i,4y.i 

about  liO 

nartmouth    •    • 

4,597 

about  lOQ 

Kcl«at«   .     .    . 

3,397 

about  «00 

OroUvk-b  .  .  •    - 

ie,487 

l«lo    15 

Rya      .... 

5,715 

about  ino 

Kya     -     -     -     - 

»,313 

about   tort 

Stivut     .    -     . 

4,776 

about  Sno 

(iriuMby,  Oraat 

I'il* 

«80ta300 

Shaftesbury    -    - 

•roei 

about  300 

s,«? 

35 

rhJnk      .     -     - 

»N,"M 

50te    60 

Horiham   •     -     . 

5,105 

«* 

Wallinefbnl    .     . 

2.54K 

about  tlO 

Hyihc      .     .     . 

X.M7 

about   140 

Warrhain      -     - 

KS85 

175  to  180 

'^If?' 

15 

V^'cttbury  -     -     - 

y,495 

60  to    64 

L(«kaai«l        .     . 

«,853 

about  105 

UMion     .     .     . 

1.9!»7 

«1 

Lyme.  KeKi*   •    • 

^,««1 

30  to   35 

M'oodalock      .     . 

l,3«0  about  400 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  mcmben  fctvMd  by  Uv 
following  boroughs,  no  change  has  been  asdr  bf  the  nimn 
bill,  except  that  the  united  bonmgh  of  WeyvoiMk  «a4  Mri 
combe  Regis,  which  formerly  returned  fbar  acaben,  aw 
returns  only  two.  The  city  of  London  srads  lisar  mrafaen. 
and  all  the  others  two  each,  except  Abingtaa,  Baasur). 
Bewdley,  and  Monmouth,  whidi  Tetnm  only  aa*  ock 


8,70^ja^i      ITliO 
45 


103. 
3.«ia 

EU.!fl7 


IS 

¥4(1 10    >50 


liHjO^D  iieuu 


I4,«63 

»i,Dg6 

*l,5<!i.1 
»J7U    9iniolwri]| 
1^    131J  10    1»' 

'  ""   vm  ta   ito. 


*,5»    ., 

'  'w 1340,  &*Ar 

^vnn -__  -       . 

I,56t, 


I'l^lSA  about     iMOOl^ 
|i,9Tft    UM^^   ^SO^ 

VB.Kil  lASOiolAOOl 

11,933  iboBt     WOO' .SfsKfhf^  ^ 
10.790    41^  |g    HX!ii»  Su4liurf 
3,8  U    U4|  la    tlO  Ta»V4^b 
4.^T  31,  taoiiion  - 

10,1/97  rM4,      luaj  Tawamc^  . 

5>*ij  iiM^t     Tig,r 

S,5t»  abwl        aoO^T 
3lL9/^»rt,|j,    i;o 

i.t*7    Mi^M, 
tCl.454    ma  10  ](K 

^Kfn  about 
]f^G|3,bom 
^  304  4|lMui 

54T«9  Absni 

1,%9«  about 

£,499  ibvat 

1^.573  npTdrr 

5,V&.^  at«&L 

-^Ul      «3  to 
lS.Ma4t««i 
15,547    t50  to 


^'•OUm    Ua 


The  boundaries  of  the  cities  and  borom^  b^ 
been  settled  anew  by  an  act  of  parliament,  »« tis 
last  enuneration  in  1831;  and  the  population  if 
many  of  them  has  been  ooosiderably  inavaard  bf  tf» 
change  of  the  boundaries.  The  boroughs  of  ki» 
bury,  Cricklade,  New  Shoreluun,  and  Saodvicb,  eot 
include  adjacent  districts.  East  Retfonl  inciu^ 
the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw,  and  Penryn  the  ion 
of  Fklmouth. 


New  EngUth  Boroughs  which  are  to  retmrm  two  if/u*^- 
each. 


Pta^ala.; 

>«^- 

liMM   1 

1881-    1 

la-i 

14M88; 

L«o4s         .       . 

^» 

BUeUMn      .       .       . 

S7.WI 

MaeciaaiaM  .       . 

AiO 

Bolton       .... 

ujtn, 

Oi4baa      .       .      . 

x^ 

Bradibrd 

saja 

]grr 

Brishlon    .... 

40.iM 

"jfciaiiiiii 

J-J 

Lalb^i?    . 

1U,«77 

.Hiackport               . 

m,s» 

Swha  uaao  Tnul     .      . 

rzJ 

Maryla-bima          .        . 

tM^SMl 

Sciu«i.WKbnt>r.a>. 

4.  »• 

Towar  Haailcts 

mjm 

SMmifTUmi.  INft-fWair 

Daroppurl 

HAH 

■W9llk.ac. 

«i  J 

f4raaa«rkh 

«4v55» 

Wuhf«rbaa..«aa.   wA 

H>liU«   .... 

15,»St 

s^yf"^  . 
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Aem  EmgOik  Ihrmight  ukieh  are  to  return  ont  Member 
each. 


laai. 


9,0 

15.00 
1C.40B 
B,Mi 
If  IMS 
IMM 

w,m 

19.M9 


Bmtmtfm, 


(pwkk)    .    .    . 
8alf6rd(t«wuhlp)    .    . 
Seath  SUeUi  ud  W««Im 
Jjvmmomik  and  NorU 

»  SkWds 

WOdWd 

WaluU 

Wafflutaa 

Whitbr 

WUMilKfM       .... 


Pf>p«U< 
tiun  in 
I8J1. 


74.4X7 
40,788 
18.7M 


15,006 
18.018 
11,710 


JtorvHf  A«  In  Wmlet  wkieh  return  one  Meatber  each. 
To  Boct  of  tbeM  borangha  other  pUow  are  united,  which 


taiSwi      T« 


MV7| 


f4Flui«  .    .  ,  _. 

700  lUmfBfdwwt  .  t*  3,915  M»  «B  «», 
1. 187  U80 1*1750  Mwibfr  Tydril  .  B.OSi 
1,795  «bwrt  1400  .M(Mtc«Mry  .  .  |  1.188  alMMtt  80, 
•.905468  10  485  Paaknka  .  .  .  8,511  •ki'mt  900 
r.84(ii«r.«re00IUdMr.  ...  478 1190  «bU»8, 
8.788  Ofono  1000  SwMiw  ....  18,894 I 


ZngUaAfl 


Walce, 


•/  Refermed  Bouse  of  Commons. 

M ooniitieo,  4  each ;  7, 3  eech ;  •,  seech ; 

Yorkehlre,6;  ItleofWitfhM,    .    .    1 

133  citiee  end  boroughe,  S  eech,   ,    .    .  1 

as  bonmgho,  1  eech, 

Citv  ef  liDodoD, 

I  UniTeriiciee  of  O&ford  end  Cembridie, 

fScountieo,Seech;  end9ooimciee,leech, 
114 


B<3otleDdi 


jBdl 

1'V 


I  distride  of  boraof  ho,  1  eech. 


>4»l 


Bdinburih  end  Oleegow,  S  eoch, .   .    . 
"  hMvofho  end  diatricte  of  boroofhe. 


ftt  conntiee,  S  eech, 

IrcUad,  <  6  dtiee,  S  eech  ;  W  h      

[The  vBiTeraity  of'Dabiin,  S, 


It  J 


ToCel, 


Riprttentaihm  0/  Seeiland,  Fhmi  the  time  of 
Che  Icfislative  unioa  of  Scotland  with  Eo^and  io 
1707,  tin  1838,  the  fonner  has  returned  ioFtyfive 
mrmben  to  the  British  house  of  oommons,  thirty  for 
Uie  thiity-three  counties,  and  fifteen  for  fifteen  districts 
of  boroachs,  which  comprised  sixty-six  towns  or 
buf^ghs.  But  the  right  of  voting  for  members  has 
henCofcre  been  extremely  limited.  The  number  of 
frecholdm,  or  Toteis,  in  1825,  was  3066.  The  num- 
ber in  1811  was  only  2429.  In  1796,  the  number  of 
real  voten  in  the  Scottish  counties  was  esUmated  at 
lasa  In  two  ooimtiea,  there  were  only  three  ml 
▼olcis  in  each,  and  in  seven  not  more  than  ten.  The 
noaainal  and  fictitioas  voten  were  said  to  amoont  to 
1802.  The  number  of  perM»s  who  actually  voted  at 
the  elections  of  the  bonwcfas  was  very  inoonslderahle, 
oooaiiUng  in  general,  of  the  magistrates  and  town- 
council,  amounting  to  only  twenty  in  each  burgh,  or, 
in  all  the  sixty-six  burghs,  to  1320.  By  the  fite  re- 
form  act,  five  members  are,addfd  to  the  representa- 
tion of  Scotland ;  and  the  representation  is  now  dis. 
Uibuled  as  follows :  To  the  thirty-thrv^  counties, 
twrnty-eight  nemberB ;  to  Edinbuivh  and  Glasgow, 
two  each ;  to  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Greenock,  Leith, 
and  Paisley,  one  each ;  and  to  thirteen  districts  of 
boroughs,  one  each ;  total,  fifty.  The  rightof  voting 
is  also  phioed  on  the  same  footing  as  in  £iglaad.  By 
thh  act  the  oonstitnency  in  Scothmd  in  1831 ,  amounted 
to  33,222  for  the  counties ;  31,324  for  the  bottiughs : 
Uiml,  64,546. 


TabU  of  the  Boroughs  of  Scotland  uhkh  return  Members 
to  Parliament. 


BcroMiu. 

183lolBwr..us>i 
■ndPari^ 

CMMtltMMT 
hi  1811. 

Mmi- 

Edinbnrgliendoabarbo      . 

is6,aoi 

6.048 

9 

Oleogoer  end        do. 

90,438 

6,004 

9 

Aberdeen  end      do. 

68,01s 

9,094 

1 

Dondeeend         do.       . 

45,856 

1.699 

Greenock  end      do. 

97,6TI 

066 

I 

Peideyeod          do.      . 

6T.4fl8 

1,2** 

1 

Perth  end            do. 

80,016 

780 

1 

Wick       .... 

S.860 

177 1 

DInfwett    .       .       .       . 

2,194 

76 

T«K        .... 

s,eis 

»  - 

1 

Cromertv    .       .       .       . 
Klrkwell 

9,901 
S066 

Domoeh      ... 

S.880 

13  J 

InTemeoo 

14J94 

470 -» 

Forreo         .... 

8.896 

«M« 

Neira 

8,966 

' 

FiMtrooc 

88J 

Elffln         .... 

6,180 

980 -k 

Beoff 

S,711 

1H9 

6.606 

•2U. 

lD?e<-nrT      .       .       .       . 

1,4IS 

' 

CaUen       .... 

1.608 

43 

Klntore        .       .       .       . 

1,184 

26  J 

Montroce 

19/»6 

403] 

ArbroHth     .       .       .       . 

6.660 

47y 

Forf«r       .... 

7,S4» 

986>1,489 

1 

Br«*ln                .       .       . 

6,406 

230 

Berrle 

1.187 

30j 

St  Andrewo .       .      .       . 

6,691 

231 

Cuper       .... 

6.478 

Aortrutber.E.    .       .       . 

1,007 

60 

PiUenweem. 

MIT 

44 

>   C» 

1 

Crell      .       .       .       .       . 

1,894 

34 

Kilrrany   .... 
Anatmther.  W.  . 

1,706 
4S0 

SO 

14  J 

KirkeWy    ..... 

6,084 

316  a 

?5^/ 

i4>oiaM«k 

•s}- 

Bamttelend      .       . 

9,366 

1 

^y  •'■■' 

9,676 
8,666 

366 

Donfemllne        .       . 

1.768 

486 

Inverkeithlnff  .       .       . 

i,l8S 

65V    OM 

1 

Qoeendbrry        •       .       . 

684 

3-2 

tlilrtta      . 

1,488 

91 

KUmenioek  .       . 

18.908 

6e8< 

180 

Port.Gleo«ew  .       . 

6,109 

Dombertoo  .       .       .       . 

tA*M 

tiO  ^1,164 

1 

RaUierflen       .       .       . 

6,603 

"1 

Renfreer 

9,833 

Haddinrton      .       .       . 
Jedb^      .       .       .       . 
Dunber     .... 

6,883 

'"I 

131  >    680 

1 

Lender 

9,063 

31  1 

North  BenrlHi 

1,994 

94] 

LeIth  end  NeirheTen  .       . 

26,866 

l»1541 

996  U,683 

1 

Portobello 

2,781 

9041 

Felkirk      .... 

19,743 

309-^ 

Hemllton     .       .       .       . 

0,613 

277 

Lenerk      .... 

7,072 

166  y    078 

1 

Alrdrie         .       .       .       . 

156  1 

UnUthgoer       .       .       . 

4,674 

S) 

Ajrr 

7,666 

944 1 

Inrlne 

6.900 

901 

Cempbeltiiwn      .       . 

0,471 

194  V   SB3 
SI  1 

1 

IttTerery 

1,117 

31  I 

DiiBfriei                .       . 

11,666 

610  i 

Annen  •       .       .       .       . 
Kirkcndbricht .       .       . 

6,033 
3,611 

170  1 

3,M3 
9,706 

31  1 

' 

Wlfton 

2.337 

80 

atrenraer  .... 

3,320 

ml 

Whithorn     .       .       .      . 

2,416 

80  >    316 

1 

New  OeOowey 

I3J 

BepmemiatioH  of  JrHmmd,  Since  the  legislative 
onion  with  Britain,  In  1801,  Ireland  has  hmtofore 
sent  one  hundred  members  to  the  British  pariiament, 
sixty-four  for  the  thirty-two  counties,  two  Mch;  for 
the  cities  of  Dobim  and  Cort,  two  each;  for  thirty- 
one  other  dties  and  boroughs,  one  each ;  and  one  for 
the  university  of  Dublin.  By  the  late  reform  act,  five 
memben  have  been  added  to  Uie  representation,  one 
to  each  of  the  towns  of  Belfast,  Galway,  Limerick,and 
Waterford,  and  one  to  the  university  ot  Dublhi.  Th«- 
foUowing  table  exhibito  the  Irish  cities  and  boroughs 
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which  return  members,  togeiiier  with  their  popcdntioii, 
the  former  number  of  voters,  and  the  present  number 
under  the  reform  acL  The  first  six  cities  send  two 
members  each,  the  rest  one  each. 


■    ■ 

PNMiU 

I^p«to.  Pbrmw 

^\ 

Btn^U. 

K«.«r 

BMMgh.. 

rii^iii    No.  of  N«..(| 

IMl.     VMM*. 

VMM. 

lUI.    t.ntfc  - 

V«tM«. 

Dufatin     .    . 

ISftjBSl  ft,700 

14,700 

Cwlow    .    . 

"•S5 

13 

350 

Cork      ... 

100*65^  8,676 

4.ftW 

OkrrickfergttS 

%jm 

847 

440 

LiBwHek     . 

ft9,049  t,413 

9,090 

Tnlte     .    . 

7.047 

23 

854 

Belikst  .    .    . 

R877       18 

9,300 

AtkioM      .    . 

7^ 

90 

880 

Waterford    . 

»^677     980 

1^507 

Kiuala   .-  . 

l^ 

179 

960 

Oklwar.    .    . 

27,775  8,0M 

060 

KimU    .    .    . 

6.701 

15 

S90 

Ki^iSL.-. 

t3]m     805 

890 

GMh«I      .     . 

6.548 

86 

800 

18,118     9S8 

837 

Dwigarrm     • 

5105 

871 

810 

Clonnall      . 

\5,im    M 

66i 

CoIeniM     . 

4,891 

98 

188 

BMdCn      .    . 

10,170       18 

240 

Liiburn     .    . 

4,6M 

141 

875 

N«irrr     .    . 

l50l3  1,086 

700 

New  Ron    . 

4,479 

38 

816 

9,81*'    490 

978 

OawniNi  trick  . 

t'*'^ 

4S3 

300 

Sli40  .    .    . 

9M      13 

496 

Mallow   .    . 

4,114 

534 

800 

Diuidalk     .    . 

9.S59      32 

6O0 

Duaeannaa     . 

3.243 

IS 

161 

Youghall.    . 

8.909     283 

400 

Pocurlinglon 

S-llI 

15 

189 

Armagh     .    . 

8,493,       13 

490 

Knnitkillva     . 

8.899 

14 

833 

Wttford.    . 

83U     »1 

480 

The  parliament  is  not  permanent,  but  it  is  the  royal 
prerogative  to  summon  and  dissolve  it.  It  is  regu- 
larly summoned  by  the  king's  writ  or  letter,  issued  out 
of  chancery,  addressed  to  each  peer  individually,  and 
to  ttie  sheriff  of  each  county,  and  of  the  cities  and 
boroughs  in  the  same.  The  sessions  are  held  in  the 
old  royal  palace  in  Westminster,  where  each  house 
has  its  chamber.  The  first  session  is  attended  by  the 
king,  who  sits  in  person  in  the  upper  house,  and,  by 
himself  or  the  lord  chancellor,  shows  the  reason  of 
their  meeting ;  the  speech  from  the  throne  is  answered 
by  an  address  from  each  house.  After  taking  the 
oath  of  supremacy  and  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the 
commons  choose  a  speaker  and  a  committee  of  five 
persons  ron  the  privileges  of  the  house,  petitions,  con- 
tested elections,  commerce,  and  the  cnurch) ;  they 
then  proceed  to  any  other  business  that  may  come 
before  them.  In  the  upper  house  the  lord  chancellor 
presides ;  the  lords  have  the  right  of  voting- by  proxy. 
Each  house  manages  its  own  concerns,  aira  any  mat- 
ter may  be  proposed  in  either  house,  except  that  all 
grants  of  subsidies  or  parliamentary  aids  begin  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  the  lords  have  not  even  the 
right  of  making  an  amendment  to  a  money  bill ;  they 
can  only  reject  or  accept  iL  (For  the  mode  of  mak- 
ing laws  in  parliament,  see  Statute.)  As  the  parlia- 
ment is  summoned,  so  it  is  prorogued,  by  the  royal 
authority,  expressed  either  by  the  lord  chancellor  in 
his  majesty's  presence,  or  by  commission  from  the 
crown,  or  by  proclamation.  Both  houses  are  pro- 
rogued at  the  same  time.  A  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment is  edSected  either  by  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
or  by  the  demise  of  the  crown,  or  by  length  of  time. 
The  house  of  commons  being  chosen  but  tor  seven 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  parliament  is  dis- 
solved ipso  facto.  So  it  determines  within  six  months 
of  the  death  of  the  king,  if  not  previously  dissolved  by 
his  successor.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  tliat 
parliament  takes  an  important  part  in  the  executive 
and  Judicial  administration ;  the  lower  house,  having 
tlie  entire  disposal  of  all  grants  of  money,  has  the  di- 
rt>ction  of  all  financial  concerns ;  and  there  is  no  sub- 
ject which  may  not  be  brought  before  it  by  petition, 
complaint,  or  motion  of  a  member.  The  upper  house 
is  the  supreme  court  of  Judicature  in  the  nation.  To 
this  authority  it  succeeded  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
atUa  refia.  The  barons  of  parliament  wej«  members 
of  that  court,  and,  the  rest  of  its  jurisdiction  being 
dealt  out  to  other  tribunals,  the  right  of  receiving 
appeals,  and  superintending  all  other  Jurisdictiokis,  stiU 
remained  in  the  residue  otthat  assembly,  from  which 
every  other  court  was  derived.  In  civU  cases,  it  is 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal  from  the  superior  tribii- 
imls  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.    Appeals  and 


writs  of  error  from  the  superior  courts  of  the  fioRfr 
dominions  (the  isles  of  Mao,  JerKry,  Guerawy,  and 
the  colonies),  are  carried  19  to  the  kiiw  i&  his  piiiy 
council.  In  indictments  for  tmaoo  or  tekny,  or  ak- 
prision  thereof,  where  the  accused  is  a  peer  cf  thr 
realm,  the  house  of  lords  are  the  judges  ef  tke  k* 
andthe&ct;  or  if  the  trial  is  in  the  cocbI  of  tbe  kid 
high  steward,  the  peers-triers  nre  only  judges  cf  tfar 
fiaict.  The  dignity  of  lord  high  steward  was  fanertT 
hereditary,  but  he  is  now  appointed  merely  kr  tb- 
particttlar  case.  tncasesofimpeiicbinetitbytbfboa» 
of  commons,  the  house  of  lords  are  also  the  jodgH 
All  the  forms  of  a  criminal  trial  are  then  olsand 
and  Uie  verdict  must  be  by  a  majority  of  at  has 
twelve  votes.  The  marquis  of  Hastings,  govern- 
general  of  India,  was  tried  by  this  tribuial  as  as  im- 
peachment of  extortion  and  cruelty;  DnndssfTisaai 
Melville),  secretary  of  war,  as  guilty  of  h^oism 
and  misdemeanors,  in  the  office  of  treasuRr  of  tk 
navy;  and  the  duke  of  York,  as  geneiilisHW},  ia 
the  imputed  sale  of  commissions.  StiU  diftrait  fm 
this  judicial  capacity  of  the  house  of  lords,  is  the  n|;b 
of  passing  a  bill  of  attainder,  the  ooain|iKBon  of 
whidi  are  forfeiture  of  propetty  and  oonvptifla  cf 
blood,  or  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  which  is  at  1 
less  severe  character.  This  right  can  be  exodada 
either  house  (in  the  case  of  the  late  queen  CsroKaf, 
the  bill  was  passed  in  the  upper  house,)  Bcfiveitcu 
take  eflect,  however,  the  bill  must  pass  Uunogii  bob 
houses,  and  receive  the  king^  assent  For  n  ic* 
count  of  the  judiciary  system  of  Britain,  mt  Oa'U. 
Equitjf,  Jssizey  Jury,  Common  Law,  Criadmti  U* 
&c.     See,  also,  Blackstone's  Commemiariei. 

The  Rights  of  the  People  of  Britam,  Tbr  tba^ 
lute  rights  of  every  Briton  are,  by  Engli^  vmn. 
reduced  to  three  principal  heads — the  right  of  (xr- 
sonal  security,  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  sod  ^ 
right  of  private  property.  No  man  shall  be  idir- 
rupted  in  the  legal  enjoyment  of  his  life,  hii  Wy 
his  health,  his  reputation,  nor  limited  in  his  pn»»^ 
freedom,  without  due  course  of  law ;  nor  be  drpmi^ 
of  the  free  use  and  disposal  of  his  Boquisitisos,a^*^ 
the  laws  of  the  land.  These  rights  have  beoiasirt^ 
and  confirmed,  from  time  to  tune,  by  a  serirs  of  w 
beginning  witli  tlie  Magna  Charta,  and  endfing  ««^ 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  are  not  to  be  caosidmd  m 
the  origin  of  uiese  rights,  but  merely  as  the  ackao*- 
ledgment  of  tlieir  existence.  Among  the  pnocipkl 
securities  of  British  freedom  are,  1.  the  cAsUa^ 
ed  principle,  tliat  no  man's  liberty  can  be  rrttsasJ 
by  the  government  further  than  the  law  allovn;  r 
the  many  offices  of  consequence  in  the  dril  sdai^ 
traUon,  which  are  exercisni  by  the  people  tbesKlw 
such  as  those  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  thr  jsrv. 
the  grand  jiuy,  the  offices  in  the  munJcifaJ  adnJ^- 
trau'on,  and,  above  all,  the  right  of  asgnbliBf^r  ^ 
pleasure,  for  the  purpose  of  discussion.  Tfaesnsvl 
responsibility  of  public  officers,  and  the  vai^mM 
habeas  corpus  act,  are  great  securities  agaiasiif^ 
trary  encroachmenL  But  the  duef  protectiaB  ii  ihf 
liberty  of  ifae  press. 

The  Administraiion  of  the  Gocermmad  sbo  hsi^ 
many  traces  of  its  Saxon  origin.  The  king  is  tb 
supreme  head  of  the  state  in  peace  and  war,  dir  )^ 
paramount  of  the  soil,  the  fountain  aljatiet  sad  b^ 
nour,  and  the  supreme  head  of  the  cfaufch.  As  a  as- 
stituent  part  of  the  supreme  legislative  ps»er,fcft» 
the  prerogative  of  rejecting  such  bills  m  ysilisn^ 
as  he  judges  improper  to  be  passed.  ThispMNpti*^ 
however,  has  never  been  exercised  sinee  the  f^ 
1692.  As  the  generaltssano,  or  the  first  hi  mia^ 
command  within  ttie  kingdom,  he  has  thesole ^r 
of  raising  and  regulating  fleets  and  armifSi  v^> 
however,  is  virtually  controlled  by  the  accMityhrv 
under  of  obtaining  supplies  linaai  parliaaiciM.   As  1^ 
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ftMoittiin  of  jotfoe,  and  meml  oonsemitor  of  the 
praoe  of  the  Klngdoiii,  he  dooe  has  the  right  of  erect- 
hig  omirts  of  Jwfiaitiire,  and  all  jnrisdictioiis  of  oouits 
arr  derived  Rom  the  crown.  As  the  fbontain  of  ho- 
ntrntf  of  office,  and  of  privilege,  he  has  the  oower  of 
coofirariag  dignities,  disposhig  of  offices,  ana  confer- 
ring privileges  on  private  persons.  In  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  nation,  he  is  considered  the  nation's 
rrprnentative,  and  therefore  has  the  sole  power  of 
•Knding  and  receiving  ambassadors,  nuking  treaties 
and  aiuances,  declaring  war  and  nuking  peace.  The 
oooncii  of  the  king  is  disUnrnished  into  the  privy 
cooncii  and  the  camnet  ooomm.  The  latter  consists 
of  those  ministers  of  state  more  immediatelj  in  the 
ciooftdence  of  the  king,  who  are  sommoned  to  consult 
upon  executive  matters ;  their  number  and  selection 
depend  only  anon  the  king's  pleasure.  It  is  genetall j 
oooqiosed  of  Uie  lord  chancellor,  the  first  i<Mid  of  the 
treaaurv,  the  four  principal  secretaries  of  state,  the 
ohaooailorof  the  exchequer,  the  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
liraity,  &c.  ffooiteen  or  fifteen  members) ;  the  re- 
members of  the  ministry  not  bel 


toing  members  of  the  ministry  not  belonging  to 
Uie  calnnet.  The  privy  council,  the  number  of  which 
is  indefinite  (st  present  about  150),  is  constituted  by 
Um  king's  nomination,  and  generally  consists  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  ministers,  &c.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  privy  council  depends  on  the  king's  plea- 
sure, and  formeriy  took  place,  ipwfaeto^  by  the  king^ 
death.  But,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  having 
no  council  on  toe  accession  of  a  new  orince,  it  was 
enacted,  in  1706,  that  it  shall  continue  for  six  months 
after  the  demise  of  the  crown,  unless  otherwise  de- 
termined by  the  successor.  The  privy  council  exer- 
cises  origiiui  jurisdiction  in  some  cases,  as  in  ques- 
tiflos  bcKreen  two  colonies  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
chafters.  fie,  and  has  an  appellate  Jurisdiction  over 
all  the  dominions  of  the  empire,  except  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Fimmteiai  #l»flory.— >The  practice  of  borrowing  mo* 
ney  in  order  to  deftay  a  part  of  the  war  expenditure 
began,  in  thb  country,  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
In  the  in&ncy  of  the  practice,  it  was  cusunnary  to 
bonw  upon  the  security  of  some  tax,  or  portion  of  a 
last  tei  apart  as  a  fund  for  discharging  the  principal 
and  the  interest  of  the  sum  bonowra.  This  aiscfaarge 
was,  however,  very  rarely  effected*  The  public  exi- 
griidcs  still  continuing,  the  loans  were,  in  most  cases, 
riUier  continued,  or  the  taxes  were  again  mortgaged 
for  finesh  ones.  At  length  the  practice  of  borrowing 
for  a  fixed  period,  or,  as  it  to  commonly  term«\l,  upon 
lermmo^  annuities,  was  almost  entirely  abandoned, 
afid  most  loans  were  made  upon  mienmrnmibh  annui- 
ties,  or  nntil  such  time  as  it  might  be  convenient  for 
gn»emmuit  to  pay  off  the  principal. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  funding  system,  the  term 
fond  safant  the  taxes  or  fimds  appropriated  to  the 
dascfaarve  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  loans;  those 
vho  had  government  securities,  and  sold  them  to 
othefs,  selling,  of  course,  acorresponding  claim  upon 
sooM  fund.  But  after  the  debt  began  to  grow  hinp^, 
and  the  practice  of  borrowing  upon  interminable  an- 
aaitics  Imd  been  introduced,  the  meaning  attached  to 
Che  term  fund  was  giwdimlly  changed ;  uid  instead  of 
vgnifyfng  the  security  upon  which  loans  were  ad- 
vanced, S  has,  for  a  long  time,  signified  the  principal 
of  the  loans  themselves. 

Owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  scarcity  of  disposable 
cBpttal  at  the  time,  but  fisr  more  to  the  supposed  in- 
security of  the  Revolutionary  establishment,  the  rate 
of  tateresl  paki  by  government  in  the  eariy  part  of 
the  fandbig  system  was,  oompaiatively,  high.  But 
as  the  couiSry  became  richer,  and  the  confidence  of 
the*  puhUc  in  the  subility  of  government  was  in- 
rrrmsrd,  ministers  were  enabled  Ui  take  measures  for 
rrdudng  the  interest,  first  in  17lt^,and  again  in  1749. 


During  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  the 
interest  stipulated  for  loans  was  very  various.  But  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.  a  different  practice  leas  adopt- 
ed. Instead  of  varying  the  interest  upon  the  loan 
according  to  the  state  of  the  money  market  at  the 
time,  the  rate  of  interest  was  generally  fixed  at  three 
or  three  and  a  Mai/ ^er  oeai.;  the  necessary  variation 
being  made  in  the  principal  funded.  Thus,  suppose 
government  were  anxious  to  borrow,  that  they  pre- 
ferred borrowing  in  a  three  per  cent,  stock,  and  that 
tUey  could  not  negotiate  a  loan  for  less  than  4^  per 
cent. ;  they  effected  their  object  by  giving  the  lender, 
in  return  lor  everr  £lOO  advanced,  JC160  S  percent 
stock ;  that  is,  they  bound  the  country  to  pay  him 
or  hto  assignees  £4  lOs.  a  year  in  all  thne  to  come, 
or,  otherwtoe,  to  extinguish  the  debt  by  a  payment  of 
£150.  In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
practice,  the  principal  of  the  debt  now  existing 
amounts  to  nearly  two  fifths  more  than  the  sum  ac- 
tually advanced  by  the  fenders. 

Some  advantages  are,  however,  derivable,  or  sup- 
posed  to  be  derivable,  firom  this  system.  It  rendfis 
the  management  of  the  debt,  and  its  transfer,  more 
simple  aiid  commodious  than  it  would  have  been,  had 
it  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  funds  bearing  diffcr- 
ent  rates  of  interest ;  and  it  is  contended,  that  the 
fpneater  field  for  speculation  aflbrded  to  the  dealers 
in  stocks  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  has  enabled 
government  to  burrow,  by  funding  additional  capi- 
tals, for  a  considerably  less  payment  on  account  of 
interest  than  would  have  been  necessary  had  no  such 
increase  of  capital  been  made.  The  advantages, 
however,  now  referred  to  are  really  of  very  trifung 
importance;  and  the  method  of  funding  by  an  In- 
crrase  of  capital  has  been  a  most  improvident  one, 
and  most  infurious  to  the  public  interests. 

The  public  income  at  the  Revolution  amounted  to 
£2,001  JB65.  At  the  death  of  William  It  had  inoeas. 
ed  to  £3,895,206,  being  neariy  doubled.  This  aur- 
mentation  arose  from  various  new  duties ;  especially 
the  excise  on  salt,  the  distillery,  and  the  mait^ax. 
The  other  sources  of  revenue  were  the  customs,  land- 
tax,  poll-taxes,  a  tax  on  births,  marriages,  and  burials, 
hearth-money,  the  post-office,  and  oUier  smaller  du- 
ties. The  totel  sums  raised  by  taxes  and  by  loans, 
during  thto  reign  were  as  follow : 

Cusfnaw  ....  £l3.tO«3U  U    S 

BzciM  I9j5m;m  o  ft| 

Lud-UMt  I».l74,sa9    S  31 

Polk  ....  t^Stj5W    7  7{ 

Barials,  blrtha»  marriafM,  and  bMbelori, 

&e. 179.517  IS  1 

VarioM    aiticlM,    iaehidiBf    penasiMOt 

louia  and  ttrnponry  Imbs  nopaid  S3»S0S,9SS  IS  7| 

£7t.a«7,3aB    i    01 

Of  the  fourteen  years  of  William  Ill.'s  reign, 
nwij  ten  were  years  of  war.  The  military  and 
naval  expenses  amounted  to  £44347,962,  being  more 
than  one-half  the  whole  expenditure  of  govemraent. 
After  all  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  by  Wil- 
liam, hto  ambition  and  revenge  remained  unsatisfied ; 
and  the  ostensible  ol^  of  the  war,  the  curbing  of 
the  ambitkm  of  Louto  XIV.  unattainrd. 

The  revenue,  at  the  commencement  of  Queen 
Anne's  leign,  amounted  to  £3,I95,S0&.  At  the  pe- 
riod of  the  union  with  Scotland,  in  1700,  the  revenue 
of  England  amounted  to  £5,691303.  The  suom  re- 
ceived into  the  exchequer,  during  twelve  years  and 
three-quarters,  wer^» 

CoMOM £lS.lltJlll 

BxciM  SS39e,9Se 

Land-tax  ....  tS;tSS,9S0 

M woellaB«Ma.  ladwIiBf  P«at.OAer,Sta«pat  and 

•mall«r  loaaa  or  the  Rcvcottc  SJSI.S4e 

Amount  or  Loani  M^SMJM 


Total 


£1^3SS,1» 
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Of  the  thiiteen  jean  of  this  reign,  twelve  were 
fears  of  war.  The  military  and  naval  expenses 
amounted  to  £58,560,581.  The  otgect  of  queen 
Anne's  wars,  like  those  of  her  predecessor,  was  pure- 
ly continentaL  They  were  terminated  by  the  dis- 
graceful treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1712,  when  our  allies 
were  ignominiously  abandoned.  The  peace  estab- 
lishment of  this  period  is  estimated  at  £1,965,605. 

On  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  the  national  debt 
amounted  to  £52,145,363 ;  but  though  her  successor 
en^ed  a  period  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  no 
effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to  reduce  it.  On 
the  3lst'  of  December,  1727,  the  principal  amounted 
to£52,092,235;  the  interest  to  £2,219,551.  The  ag- 

^-^  sum  which  passed  into  the  exchequer  of 

I.,  during  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  three 
and  ten  days,  amounted  to  £79,832,160. 
The  revenue  at  the  time  of  his  death  amounted  to 
£4,162,643. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  country,  for  the  first 
twelve  years  of  profound  peace  at  the  commencement 
of  George  II. 's  reign,  might  have  admitted  of  a  con- 
siderable reduction  of  the  debt,  had  not  Sir  Robert 
Waloole,  a  profligate  statesman,  been  minister.  In. 
steaa  of  expending  the  suipius  revenue  in  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  debt,  it  was  employed  in  parliamentary 
corruption.  During  'ten  years,  from  1707  to  1717, 
secret  service  money  amounted  only  to  £337,960. 
From  1731  to  1741  it  cost  the  nation  jei|453,400. 
This  augmentation  is  ascribed  to  the  incrnised  pay 
Sir  Robot  gave  to  the  members  for  their  votes 
and  speeches  in  support  of  his  administretioo.  The 
whole  of  the  debt  pM  off  in  this  long  peace,  amount* 
ed  only  to  £5,137,612,  the  interest  of  which  was 
£253,516. 

The  wars  of  George  11.  commenoed  in  1739,  and 
were  concluded  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748. 
The  total  expense  of  these  contests  is  estimated,  by 
Dr  Colquhoun,  at  £46,418,680.  The  nation  gained 
nothing  by  all  this  expenditure  of  treasure.  The  war 
oriffinally  arose  with  Spain :  that  nation  claiming  the 
right  of  searching  all  British  vesseb  navigating  the 
American  seas.  'niis«ub|ect,  which  formed  the  ground 
of  the  war,  was  never  mentioned  at  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  any  more  than  the  right  of  search,  which 
originated  the  last  war  with  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, was  mentioned  at  the  treaty  of  Ghent  The  only 
advantage  the  British  gained  was  the  glory  of  placing 
Itfaria  Theresa,  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  on  the 
throne  of  Germany,  in  opposition  to  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia. In  the  interval  of  peace,  to  the  commencement 
of  war  in  1755,  there  was  a  trifling  reduction  of  the 
debt  to  the  amount  of  £3,721,472,  and  the  interest  of 
the  capital  was  reduced  from  4  to  3  percent. 

The  expense  of  the  second  war,  called  the  seven 
years'  war,  amounted  to  £111,271,996.  This  con- 
test first  commenced  about  the  rewective  boundaries 
of  the  French  and  British  in  the  deserts  of  Canada. 
It  has  been  called  the  war  of  cattkhu^VbiR  possession 
of  a  few  iurs  being  really  the  object  which  invcdved 
the  two  countries  in  hostilities.  On  this  firivolous 
pretext  commenced  a  war  then  uneiampled  in  mag- 
nitude and  expense ;  its  ravages  extended  to  Europe, 
and  even  to  the  other  side  ot  the  globe  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  on  the 
continent,  George  II.  took  the  part  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  part  he  had  taken  in 'the  former  con- 
test The  war  of  1740  was  for  the  humiliation  of 
the  king  of  Prussia ;  the  war  of  1755  for  his  aggran- 
disement ! 

The  debt,  finances,  and  peace  establishment  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Geoi^^e  II.,  are  thus  stated 
by  Dr  Colquhoun : — 


CuMoBis    .    .         £1.985^76 
BxeiM      .    .    .        3,8n,34e 
StamiM      .    .    .          S63,SSr 
Land-tax,  (dedaet^ 

Miwellaneoiu    .    .     050.000 

CWU  Lut  .  .  fsasM 

Nary     .   .        mm 
Anny    .   .  .     %mm 
OrdttaM«.    .       Mtm 
MiMcUaaaow       Ma.» 

Total  .   .   .  £e;jisA*e 

timm 

Debt  at  the  oondoaioii  of  the 
f»eaoeofl7f»     ....    £l46j0njB43- 


-fl^jtl 


In  the  course  of  George  III.'s  ragn,  were  thnv 
principal  wars :  the  American  war,  tu  retoiuUnn; 
war,  and  the  war  of  1615.  Ail  f 
waged  against  human  liberty  and 
the  two  last  commenoed  on  a  prii 
would  fiiin  hope  is  now  disdumed  by  evffj  govm. 
ment  in  Europe — namely,  the  right  of  one  ntkn  (a 
interfere  with  another  in  its  domratic  afiurs.  We  v  J 
state  the  cost  of  each,  as  shown  in  the  smu  niad 
by  taxes  and  loans. 

American  fVar. 


rt«f». 

Lw. 

1774 

£|0,138,0S1 

1776 

10^05,405 

iX^mm 

1777 

10^4^13 

ijMfm 

1778 

10,73S.4O5 

6/m^ 

1779 

11,I9S.14I 

7/mjm 

1780 

1S.SS5,SI4 

n/m^m 

1781 

1S,454,936 

it/m^ 

178S 

1«,5M.»7 

li^im^m 

1783 

ll.90t.7I8 

itjtm.<m 

1784 

11,005^10 

l«370^l 

1785 

14.871 .5S0 

10.SOOJU1 

£ll9^5.!tt9         I 

CnM^m 

The  American  war  terminated  in  1783;  bnt»(^ 
loans  of  the  two  following  yeans  were  raised  tovvJ 
up  the  expenses  of  that  stnin^e,  it  is  praprr  ihn 
should  be  included.  The  total  expense  of  Oit  Ace> 
rican  war  will  then  stand  thus: 

:     "^ 

S4nr4 


Taxes 


Advaooea  by  the  Bank  of  BDtlaBd 
Advancaa  by  the  Beat  liKdia  Gamp 


Deduct  expeDM  of  a  peace  estaUuhaieat  fcr 
eleven  yean,  aa  it  gtood  in  17M 

Net  coat  of  the  AsMrican  war 


euuaim 

£llS,fSl«i 


Geoi|;e  III.  boaoted  that  he  was  the  last  taaa  is  lbs 
dominiona  to  subscribe  to  thepeaoe  with  Amrria:  br 
left  his  people  burdened  with  a  debt  of  ahoot  ow 
hundred  and  twenty  millions,  as  the  price  of  Che  ote- 
nacy  of  one  man,  and  an  abortive  attempt  lo  'ia^ 
on  a  people  the  tyrannical  prindple  of  taotioo  wt> 
out  reproentation. 

The  second  war  was  still  more  atrodons  thss  ik 
first ;  it  was  a  war  not  merely  against  liberty,  lot  tk^ 
principles  of  Dberty ;  it  was  a  barbsroiis  and  g^n&r 
eflbrt  of  the  privileged  orders  to  prevent  tbp  awliO' 
ntion  of  society,  and  to  render  mankind  the  ttmd 
victims  of  ecclesiastic  and  aristoaatic  oppicrioa.  M 
the  war  of  1793  was  more  diabdiod  in  itbobfctsthtf 
the  contest  with  America,  so  we  sboold  say,  W  S) 
cabmities  only  extended  to  its  aotbois,  it  faai  ^ 
more  justly  ruinous  in  its  oonseouenoes.  LK»rf 
deavour  to  estimate  the  cost  ot  this  oaotat.  ^* 
shall  state  the  sums  raised  by  taxes,  and  the  dfktcB* 
tracted  each  year  finom  its  oommencenmC  sad  iM 
deduct  the  probable  expenditure  of  the  ooaMry,  M 
no  such  war  existed. 

The  short  peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  tenvsi  b^ 
twixt  the  exile  and  return  of  Bonapaitc  Ino  O^ 
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nay  be  considered  ibUmt  a  suspemioii  of  hoitilities 
ilMo  a  period  of  peace ;  we  may  therefore  consider  it 
as  ooe  iminUmipied  war  from  1793  to  1815. 


TMHb 

tarn. 

XiMa*. 

I7M 

£17JB56MB        .        . 

£993M.n0 

UM 

17,170^400 

1?00 

17,100^11 

01^05306 

irte 

17,8M^454 

0O310*MO 

1797 

18JS7,7flO        .        . 

9»3M»000 

17«8 

803843M 

1T» 

80^,910 

91374300 

ISOO        .       . 

SS,»0,90B        .        . 

90348.000 

1001 

83300,464        • 

44310.S4O 

loot 

S9,4I54M 

41,480338 

1803         .        . 

37,M0,S18        .        . 

16,000.000 

lOM 

KATTjmi        .        . 

18300300 

IMS 

4S,S50,44t        .        . 

9034S,1M 

1006         .        . 

OO^M/Wl        .        . 

90380,000 

1807 

U,304;U4       .        . 

18373300 

1800 

se,3Po;i95      .      . 

19303384 

lOOO 

01,598,807        .        . 

91,978,199 

1810 

69,400,994        .        . 

10311,106 

1011 

06,081,900        .         .        . 

90,944,711 

lOJS 

64,763370                .        . 

40.743,031 

1819 

69,160340        .        .        . 

84.780394 

t»U 

663SA390                .        . 

63348330 

lais 

60384,109        .        .        . 
£099390383 

70388,409 

£764330336 

After  making  9ome  deducUoos  on  account  of  the 
opentkNis  of  the  loyalty  loan,  and  the  tiansfer  of  an- 
ooities,  the  total  debt  contracted  from  1793  to  1815, 
amoimte  to  £762,537,445.  If  to  this  sum  be  added 
the  iocvcaoe  in  the  unfunded  debt  during  that  period, 
and  the  additional  sums  raiaed  by  taxes  in  consequence 
of  biiotilities,  we  shall  have  the  total  expenditure, 
owing  to  the  French  war  as  follows  :— 

D«trt  emtrmetcd  from  1703  to  1818  £76*1.537,448 
IncrvMo  ia  tha  uofuaded  debt,  ditto  80.IM.060 
War  taxes  •       ditt       614,488380 


Total  •xpeaae  d  the  French  war    £13973103(M 

Two  objections  may  be  made  to  the  fairness  of  this 
fiatemmt.  Fiist,  the  amount  of  debt  redeemed  dur- 
ing the  war,  by  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
oughi  to  be  deducted  trom  the  amount  of  debt  con* 
tnctrd.  The  second  objection  arises  from  the  mode 
of  negotiating  Joans.  In  each  loan,  the  capital 
f  undra  exoeetu  the  sum  actually  advanced  to  govern- 
ment. In  some  loans,  government  acknowledges 
itself  debtor  £100,  when  only  from  £54  to  £60  is 
actually  leoeived.  Hence  it  follows  that,  from  the 
<lrlit  contracted  since  1793,  ought  to  be  deducted  the 
diiliTpnce  betwixt  that  dlebt  and  the  sums  which 
pa9M*d  into  the  exchequer. 

After  admitting  deductions  from  the  charges  of  the 
war  on  this  account,  and  the  operation  of  the  sinking 
fund,  we  most  be  allowed  to  make  a  trifling  addition. 
The  loans  raised  for  Ireland,  rauanteed  by  Britain, 
amounted  to  £103,032,750:  Uie  sums  actually  re- 
ceived on  account  of  these  loans,  to  £64,750,000.  The 
revenue  of  Ireland,  in  1791,  amoimted  to  £1,190,684. 
<  hrinr  to  the  increase  of  the  Irish  revenue  during  the 
war,  Uie  war-taxes  of  Ireland  cannot  be  estimatMl  at 
less  than  £80,000,000.  After  these  dcductioDS  and 
airtitioas  the  account  will  stand  thus: 

8«B0  raioed  on  eceount  of  loons  .  £800.081307 
Sum*  raioed  on  ooeount  of  Iridi  loans  61,780.000 
War-taxes  in  BngUnd  611,488,480 

Ditto  ia  Irvlaad     .  80,000.000 

lacwiee  Ib  the  anfuBded  debt  8O,lO4j0O0 


l>rdact  sans  paid  to  the 
fsr  the  rsdactioD  o#  the  debt 


1.918,818,786 
179,980,989 


Total        £1,149,901,409 

Tlie  ftateasent  is  now  divested  of  every  extraneous 
ilrm,  tiid,  reducing  it  to  its  lowest  amount,  one  them- 
>aH^  flMtf  ewe  hmndrtd  mmH  foriy  hro  mifikms  ttroAtm- 


dnd  and  fmtf  thmuand/omr  hundred  and  three  pmmdt 
remains  as  the  sum  actually  received  and  expended 
on  account  of  the  war  with  France,  from  1703  to  1815. 
On  an  average  of  the  twenty-two  yean,  f^om  1793  to 
1815,  it  is  a  war  expenditure  of  neariy  fifty  millions ; 
and  this  is  the  som  which  the  deluded  people  of  Britain 
yearly  contributed  out  of  the  produce  of  their  indus- 
try, fligriculture,  and  commerce,  to  prevent  an  inde- 
pendent  state  altering  the  form  and  meliorating  the 
abuses  of  its  govemmrat. 

Besides  the  funded  debt,  is  a  laige  som  due  by  go- 
vernment under  the  name  of  the  Unfunded  DebL  It 
arises  from  any  national  expense,  for  which  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made,  or  the  provision  has  proved 
insuflicient,  or  not  forthcoming  at  the  time  wanted. 
During  the  latter  periods  of  the  late  war,  and  for  a 
few  yean  following  the  return  of  peace,  its  amount 
considerably  exceeded  fifty  millions ;  in  1815  it  was 
at  the  highest,  and  had  reached  a  sum  greatly  be- 
yond the  entire  amount  of  the  debt  at  the  accession  of 
Geoige  II.,  being  more  than  sixty-seven  and  a  half 
millions.  Of  late  yean  the  amount  of  the  unfunded 
or  floating  debt  has  not  exceeded  half  that  sum.  The 
form  in  which  it  mostly  exists  is  that  of  exchequer 
bills.  These  were  fint  issued  in  1696,  and  being  in- 
tended as  a  temporary  substitute  for  money  during 
the  reooinage  at  that  period,  some  of  them  were  so 
low  as  j£lO  and  £5.  lliere  are  none  issued  now  un- 
der jglOO,  and  many  of  them  are  for  j£oOO^  £l000, 
and  still  larger  sums.  They  bear  interest,  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  per  day,  for  £100 ;  and,  being  distributed 
among  those  who  are  willing  to  advance  their  value, 
they  pass  from  hand  to  hand  like  bank-notes.  After 
a  certain  time,  they  are  received  in  payment  of  taxes, 
or  other  moneys  due  to  government ;  and  the  interest 
due  on  them,  at  the  time,  is  allowed  in  the  payment. 
The  bank  often  engages  to  recelTO  them  to  a  oertahi 
extent,  and  therel:^  promotes  their  circulation ;  and 
the  daily  tnAsactions  between  the  bank  and  the  ex« 
chequer  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  bills  of  £1000  de- 
posited in  the  exchequer  by  the  bank,  to  the  amount 
of  the  sums  received  by  them  on  account  of  govern- 
ment. New  exchequer  bills  are  finequently  issued  in 
discharge  of  former  ones ;  and  they  are  often  con- 
verted mto  funded  debt,  by  granting  capital,  in  some 
of  the  stocks,  on  certain  terms,  to  sixh  holden  as  are 
willing  to  accept  it. 

Besides  excheouer  bills  there  are  navy-bills  issued 
from  the  navr-office,  to  answer  any  ponose  fai  that 
branch  of  public  expenditure;  and  theT  bear  interest 
after  a  certain  date,  if  not  discharged.  Ordnance 
bills  or  debentures  are  issued  from  the  ordnance  oflfee, 
for  supplying  deficiencies  ia  that  branch  of  ejmendi- 
ture.  Victualling  and  transport  bills  are  issued  from 
the  respective  offices  in  the  mme  manner.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  principal  branches  of  the  unfunded  debt, 
there  is  always  a  number  of  demands  on  the  public 
for  bills  accepted  by  the  treasury,  anny  charveo,  and 
miscellaneous  services  of  various  kinds.  These  are 
daily  fluctuating,  and  their  amount  at  any  particular 
time  cannot  be  easily  ascertained. 

The  public  funds  or  stoidu  are  nothing  else  than 
the  public  debts.  To  have  a  share  in  thoe  funds  is 
to  be  a  creditor  of  the  nation.  The  security  of  national 
fUth  is  supposed  to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  private 
person ;  and  therefore  money  lent  to  government  al- 
ways bean  a  lower  interest  than  that  lent  on  private 
security.  The  value  of  stock  rises  or  foils  in  propor- 
tioo  to  the  real  or  supposed  slate  of  national  pros- 
perity. 

The  following  table  exhibiu  a  brief  statement  of 
the  progress  of  the  debt,  aiKl  its  successive  augmenta- 
tions sind  diminutkms  during  diflirmt  reigns  and 
periods  of  war  and  peace,  and  the  toul  amount  at  the 
present  time. 
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Sqmmaey  t/the  Progrett  of  the  Debi  from  the  Com- 
meneemeni  of  the  Fundmg  System,  at  the  Revotu- 
tkm,  to  the  6th  Jamuuy,  1831. 


National  debt  at  the  Rerolutioa  of 

1888 
(ocreaae    during    tha    reign    of 

William  III. 

Debt  at  the  aooeaeion  of  queen  Anne 
Increaae  during  the  reign  of  queen 


Priadi»L 
£    0M;S63    £   303M 

19,730/139    i;in,oe7 


Debt  at  the  aoooMion  of  George  I. 
Derreaae  during  Che  reign  of  George  I. 


Debt  at  the  aooesnon  of  George  II. 
Deereaae  during  the  peace 

Debt  at  the  oonunenoement  of  the 

war  of  1730 
Inereaie  during  the  war    . 

Debt  at  the  end  of  the  war,  1748 
Deereaae  during  the  peace     . 

Debt  at  the  oommenoement  of  the 

war.  17M 
Increaae  during  the  war 

Debt  at  thu  oondniiaa  of  tfie  war, 

1702 
Deereaae  during  the  peace 

Debt  at  die  oonunencement  of  the 

American  war,  1770 
Increaae  during  the  war 

Debt  at  the  oonctnaion  of  the  Ameri. 

can  war,  1783 
Decrease  during  the  peace     • 


l«,3M.701 
37,760,801 

131034s 
S340316 

M,149,303 
3,053,128 

3351338 
1,133307 

51,092,239 
5,137/llS 

2317351 
2533S8 

46,954,623 
31338,080 

13843S5 
1306370 

78,283,31s 
3,721,47% 

3381304 
664387 

74,571340 
72,11 1/M»4 

2306J17 
2,444.104 

146382344 
10,730,793 

43403SI 
364,000 

135343351 
102341310 

4,476381 
3343384 

2383M3I0 
4,7513fll 

83W4»5 
143388 

Debt  at  the  earahliahtnrnt  of 

Sinking  Fund,  1788 
Increaae  uram  1788  to  i 


»1793    . 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  I 

war  of  1703 
Increaae  to  the  peace  of  1801, 

Debt  at  the  peace  of  Amtena,  1001 
Increaae  during  the  peace 

Debt  at  the  renewal  of  the  war.  i 

1803 
Increaae  during  the  war 

Debt  at  the  peace  of  1815 
Increaae  during  the  peace,  to  1810 

Debt,  January  5, 1810 
Deduct  debt  redeemed  by  Sinking 
Fund  • 

Net  unredeemed  Funded  Debt  of 
United  Kingdom,  Jan.  5,  189 

Net  unredeemed  Funded  Debt  of 
United  Kingdom,  Jan.  5, 18S1 


S,UI,lt8  »43^ 


i»43oa33&    i#3Mjri 
S8330I341    tsviaajs? 


Mr  307  378   njts^n 

8I38035S       3.7»3U 


8W3873S*    SJ303e 

40i3«03or     •300  jei 


1,1S1307388     18J8l,Tr> 


S03S73W   is3a^^a 


MD3983I8 
757,4083i8  «I3H^3 


The  unfuiided  debt,  oonsiatiag  of  ezcheqMr  bOK 
amounted,  JaDuary  5th,  1831,  to  tri^nifiSO,  tiw 
interest  of  which,  added  to  the  inierest  of  the  fdnAed 
debt,  and  the  charges  of  management,  make  the  i^- 
gregate  annual  charge  on  aooount  of  the  tnded  aad 
unfunded  debt,  £28,349,754.  The  diminmin  of  tht 
annual  charge  of  the  debt,  dorinc  the  aercBteea  yean 
of  peace,  may  be  ascribed  part^  to  tbe  ■edart—  of 
the  rate  of  interest  on  the  5  and  4  per  onL  stocks* 
and  on  exchequer  bills,  and  to  the  ndiin^  ia  of  10^ 
minable  annuities.  A  further  diminiitionvasefctpd 
in  the  session  of  1830,  by  the  cooneraion  of  thr  Vv 
fours  into  a  three  and  a  half  per  oenL.  stock. 


ABSTRACT  OF  RECEIPT  AND  EXPENDITURE, 
0/  the  Public  Income  of  the  United  Kingdomy  in  each  year,  frmn  1792  fo  1831,  hath 
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Geneni  Atped  of  Great  Britom.^Coii8idered  as  a 
whole,  few  ooantries  present  more  noird  beauty  of 
(Hitline  or  general  suriaoe  than  Grpst  Britain ;  and 
in  these  respects,  perhaps,  each  district  has  its  own 
pKuliar  charaderistics,  which,  as  well  as  its  more 
local  divisions,  will  be  more  appropriately  described 
under  its  respective  name.  The  southern  and  casU 
<vii  nil  of  the  island  contains  the  greatest  extent  of 
Wvel  countrr ;  but  even  here,  ezmpt  in  some  femij 
or  narsh J  districts,  the  sorftoe  is  agreeably  diversi- 
M.  The  western  and  northern  parts  are  more 
varied  and  mountainotts,  while  particular  districts, 
npcdally  in  Wales,  the  northern  tracts  of  En^aod, 
aod  many  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  assume 
sn  aspect  of  alpine  grandeur.  The  altitudes  of  the 
biKfhen  summits  of  England,  are  geneially  between 
two  and  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
wa.  Someof  those  in  Wales,  reach  the  elevation  of 
3500  feet ;  while  in  Scotland,  manv  points  are  be- 
twfm  thrw  and  four  thousand  fret  abore  that  level, 
ud  a  few  exceed  the  latter  number. 

Aivrt  oiuf  ClBfia£f.~Qreat  Britain  is  not  distin- 
fuiahed  by  any  ftatnre  more  than  for  the  network  of 
riven  and  canals  by  which  its  surface  is  everywhere 
uKcnected.  The  most  noted  of  these  natural  chan- 
nels are  the  Thamea,  the  Severn,  the  Mersey,  the 
Muaber,  the  Tyne,  the  Tweed,  the  Forth,  the  I^y, 
the  Dfe,  tnd  the  Clyde.  These  being  jofaied  by 
pwaeRMs  Inferior  streams  and  canals,  constitute  an 
intmml  navigation  almost  from  one  extremity  to  the 
««her ;  Dor  is  North  Britain  desUtnte  of  these  agricul- 
tttral  and  commercial  facilities.  Oneof  the  noblent 
works  hi  the  country  is  the  Caledonian  Camd,  which 
bring  cut  through  a  chain  of  lakes,  quite  intersects 
the  island,  and  joins  the  opposite  seas,  from  Momy 
frith  to  Loch  Umhe.  Many  bnutiAil  and  romantic 
\akf%  too  Mod  the  mountahious  districts. 

(%MM«r — Few  countries  are  so  mudi  aliected  as 


Britiun  by  instabilitj  of  climate.  This  has  been  as- 
cribed in  a  great  measure  to  its  position,  which  ex- 
poses it  to  the  variety  occasioned  by  the  union  of  the 
dry  winds  firom  the  continent,  with  the  vapours  tliat 
arise  from  the  Atlantia  The  ranges  of  mountains, 
which  generally  run  hxim  north  to  south,  also  render 
a  diffirrenoe  of  climate  between  the  cast  and  west 
ports  of  the  island  very  sensible;  the  former  has  a 
lower  temperature  and  a  drier  atmosphere ;  the  lat^ 
ter  is  oompaimtivelymild  but  humid.  The  maximum 
height  of  the  thermometer  generally  takes  place  a 
little  west  of  the  metropolis ;  the  minimum,  of  oouiae, 
on  the  elevated  mountains  of  North  Briuin.  More 
inconvenience  Is  experienced  from  cold  than  from 
heat  Winter  prevails  over  summer,  and  in  several 
parts  may  be  said  to  maintain  its  sway  for  seven  or 
eight  months  in  the  year.  The  extreme  high  tem- 
perature generally  occurs  in  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August ;  and  that  of  cold  fai  January  or  February. 
At  the  former  period  the  thermometer  seldom  risrs 
above  eighty-six  degrees,  and  the  medium  of  a  series 
of  years  is  eifhty-one  or  eighty-two  degrees  ;  and  it 
seldom  sinks  Tower  than  eight  or  ten  decrees ;  though, 
even  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  ishmo,  the  mercury 
has  sometimes  follen  below  the  sero  oo  Fahrenheit's 
scale. 

Swl.—The  soil  of  Great  Britahi  is  scarcely  leas 
diversify  than  its  surfiioe  or  its  climate.  In  the 
lower  parts  clay  and  strong  loams  generally  prevail, 
and  in  several  places  extend  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion up  the  sides  of  the  hills.  In  some  of  the  more 
open  plains  sand  abounds,  while  in  others,  especially 
towards  the  eastern  part  of  the  isbind,  fenny  grounds 
occupy  wide  tracts,  while  peat,  earth,and  rock  usually 
divide  the  higher  regions.  The  British  soil  may 
therefore  be  said  to  include  all  varieties,  from  the 
stiflest  day  to  the  most  barren  sand,  and  from  the 
deep  and  fertile  loam  to  the  sterile  peat,  that  deies 
the  utmost  skill  and  perseverance  of  caltivatloa  In 
^giand  and  Wales  about  one-third  of  the  sorfoce  is 
sta&d  to  be  under  tillage ;  one>third  to  be  employed 
as  pasturage  and  meacww,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
oooipied  uf  waters,  woods,  and  wastea.  In  Scotland 
and  its  islands  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  surtee 
is  cultivated;  while  about  a  forty-seventh  part  is  oc- 
cupied by  lakes  and  riven. 

Wheat  Is  the  most  important  agricultural  product 
of  Britain,  and  is  most  extensively  cultivated,  and 
arrives  at  the  best  quality,  in  Kent,  Essex,  Si^olk, 
Hertfordshire,  Berkshire,  Hampahire,  Rutlandriiire, 
and  Herefinrdshire.  Rye  is  less  grown  than  fonsfvly, 
but  is  still  cultivated  bi  some  of  the  dry  and  mady 
soils  or  elevated  districts.  The  beat  barley  oountiea 
are  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  CambridgcaUre,  Bedfordshire, 
Leicestershire,  NotUn|^m,  aid  Betkshhe,  with  the 
upper  parts  of  Herelbrdshire,  Warwtekshire,  and 
Shropahire.  Oats  are  cnkivated  in  aU  the  notthem 
and  fenny  tracts  of  the  midland  eountiea.    Beans  in 


most  of  the  stronf  soils,  and  peas  in  the  dry  or  gra- 
velly parts.  Tares,  dover,  and  sainfoin,  are  widely 
diflhsed.  Potatoes  are  grown  In  all  paiita,  but  ore 
thought  to  attain  the  greyest  pcffedion  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire.  Turmpo  have  now  become  a  general 
crop,  and  have,  in  many  districts,  in  a  great  uieaflirc, 
supplanted  the  old  syrtem  of  follow.  Hemp  andiax 
are  grown  in  some  places,  and  hops  are  peculiar  to 
others.  A  variety  of  snail  seeds  are  likewise  culti- 
vated in  particular  iracts,  as  canary,  carraway,  cori- 
ander, mustard,  rape,  poppy,  and  some  others,  fla^ 
fron,  camomile,  roadderroot,  and  liquorice  are  also 
among  the  pioducta  of  Britabi.  Various  kinds  oft 
fruit  are  diftaed  over  the  wfade  of  the  istaod ;  and 
horticulture  is  made  a  particular  study,  repcdally  in 
Scotland.  The  adaptation  of  the  soU  and  dimace  hi 
most  parts  of  South  Britain  to  the  growth  of  timber. 
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^     ^^  tiiloon  &milies,  was  invited 

'^]%^  Jal  became  the  metropolis  of 

,/*%,  -are.    Wool  was  exported  to  a 

^% ,  .t :  but  by  a  very  absurd  law,  the 

^  oUen  cloth,  as  well  as  of  wroug^ht 

••  ,ed.    The  exports  at  this  period  con^ 

of  mw  materials,  such  as  wool,  hides, 
.id  ;  manufiictures  were  almost  unluiown. 
•  were  chiefly  linen,  fine  cloth,  and  wine, 
of  the  total  exports  in  1S54,  was  j&8g4,I84 
This  sum  was  in  money  of  that  period,  and 
i  to  the  present  denomination  and  value,  would 
'7  larse.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  value  of  the 
•jrted  dfoth,  per  piece,  was  at  this  time,  three 
les  as  )|rrrat  as  that  of  the  exported;  it  may  be  in- 
ured that  the  quality  was  also  creatly  superior. 
The  troubles  of  the  reini  of  lUchard  IL^-the  care 
hich  Henry  IV.  was  obliged  continually  to  exert  for 
>«  prpservatloo  of  that  authority  to  whidi  his  title 
as  so  lame<— the  incessant  military  expeditions  of 
lenry  V.,— the  misfortunes  of  Henry  yi.,~and  all 
>e  miseries  bnxurht  upon  the  nation  by  the  bloody 
wtest  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,— 
fectually  opposed  the  prn|yress  of  arts,  manuftctures, 
»d  commei^oe.  Nevertheless,  soma  foreign  merchants 
"aiding  amongst  us  amassed  great  wealth.  The 
•nunereial  regulations  of  Henry  VII.,  however  well- 
««nt,  were  in  reality  destructive  of  national  industry. 
»W8  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain  articles 
rre  multiplied;  the  number  of  corporations  and 
onopolies  was  increased ;  and  other  restraints  tm- 
«H,  which  tended  powerfiiUy  to  obstruct  the  na- 
Hial  prosperity.  Fine  cloths,  however,  seem  to  have 
^n  much  improved  about  this  time  ;  and,  in  1458, 
p  company  of  staplers  paid  to  the  crown  £68,000 
'rling  for  the  customs  of  staple  wares. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  England,  under  Henry 
III.,  was  confined  to  Flanders ;  and  of  such  impor- 
Ke  was  this  commerce  already  found,  that,  when 
ir  broke  oat  between  the  English  and  Flemings,  it 
IS  agreed  that  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
txntriei^  should  not  be  interrupted.  Foreign  artiste 
re  now  numerous  in  England  ;  their  superior  skill 
i  industry  excited  the  envy  of  the  natives,  and 
wed  tlie  enactment  of  many  severe  and  preposterous 
^•»  against  aliens.  The  Flemings,  in  particular, 
re  so  numerous,  that  15,000  of  them  were  expelled 


at  one  time  from  the  city  of  London.    The  true 

method  of  encouraging  commerce  still  remained  iU 

understood.    Monopolies  and  corporations  were  mul- 

M'piied ;  the  prices  of  labour  and  provisions  were  fixed 

-^n  absolute  authority;    sumptuary  laws   were 

I ;  and  the  legal  interest  or  money  was  in  this 

fixed  at  10  per  cent    The  interest  really  re. 

I'd  was  probably  much  higher ;  but  the  lending 

money  on  interest  was  generally  esteemed  unlawful, 
.iiid  the  law  bv  which  it  was  permitted  was  repealed 
during  the  following  reign.  In  1557  ghiss  was  manu- 
&ctured  in  England. 

The  disorders  attending  the  minority  of  Edward  VI., 
and  the  religious  disturbances  under  Mary,  were  op- 
posed to  the  commercial  progress  of  the  nation. 
Under  Mary,  however,  we  find  a  law  wliich  indicates 
greater  liberality  of  views  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected at  this  period.  A  law  Imd  been  formerly 
enacted  prohibiting  any  one  from  making  cloth  who 
had  not  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  yean. 
This  law,  during  Mary's  reign,  was  repealed ;  but, 
little  to  the  honour  of  Elisabew's  penetration  in  afibirs 
of  trade,  it  was  revived  by  Mary's  successor. 

Elizabeth  was  doubtless  desirous  of  advancing  the 
commerce  of  England,  yet  she  certainly  pursued 
measures  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency.  In  particu* 
lar,  she  exerted  her  prerogative  in  the  creation  and 
encouragement  of  monop<uies  of  every  description. 
Besides  innumerable  othere  ot  inferior  importance, 
she  established  the  East  India  company  in  1600,— « 
society  of  monopolists  whose  power  uid  possessions 
have  since  become  so  exorbitant  She  confined  the 
trade  with  Turkey  to  a  company  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Turkey  company.  She  likewise  procured  from 
John  Basilides,  a  Russian  prince,  a  Uw  forbidding  all 
nations,  except  the  English,  to  trade  with  his  sulgects ; 
but  this  law  was  abrogated  by  his  wiser  successor. 
Several  attempts,  during  her  reign,  were  made  to  dis- 
cover a  north-west  passage  to  Die  East  Indies,  and 
several  colonies  were  fouled  in  North  America ;  but 
in  these  attempts  and  undertakings  Elisabeth's  sub- 
jects enjoyed  her  permission  only,  not  her  encourage- 
ment or  aid.  English  manufiictures  were  still  very 
imperfect,  and  were  surpassed  by  those  of  every  other 
natioo.  Much  of  our  exports  consisted  in  white  un- 
dressed cloths;  and  the  profits  upon  dyeing  and 
finishing*  amounting  to  j^  1,000,000  a  year,  were  lost 
to  us,  uiese  operations  being  generally  perfonned  on 
the  continent  The  legal  interest  of  money  was  fixed 
to  10  per  cent,  during  this  reign,  while  the  legal  In- 
terest in  France  was  6^  per  cent— a  proof  that  com- 
merce  in  France,  at  that  time,  flourished  much  more 
than  in  England. 

The  pacific  reign  of  James  I.  imparted  a  degree 
of  prosperity  to  the  commerce  of  England,  whidi  it 
had  not  formerly  known.  Her  manufiictures,  however, 
were  still  inconsiderable,  ooosisUng,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  buildmg  of  ships,  and  the  casting  of  cannon. 
Wool  continued  to  be  a  great  material  of  national 
trade ;  and,  during  this  reign,  the  exportation  of  raw 
wool  was  forbidden.  The  greater  pert  of  the  cloth, 
however,  was  still  exported  without  being  dressed 
and  dyed,— operations  which  it  underwent  in  Holland. 
The  attempts  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-west 
passage  led  to  the  discovery  of  Greenland ;  and  the 
whale-fishing  was  soon  thereafter  carried  on  with  some 
success.  The  trade  to  Spain—originally  a  monopoly 
—was  now  laid  open,  and  soon  augmented  in  an  un- 
exampled degree ;  but  the  nation,  incapable  of  pro- 
fiting by  sudi  a  plain  argument,  procecoed  no  fiuther 
than  to  compel  the  monopolising  companies  to  extend 
their  stock,  and  to  render  the  admission  of  new  ad- 
venturera  less  diflfamlt  than  it  had  formerly  been. 
The  chief  glory  of  James's  reign  in  a  commercinl 
point  of  view,  however,  was  the  establishment  of  the 
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is  strongly  evinced  bj  the  state  of  the  woods  and 
plantations.  The  principal  timber  trees  in  this  coun- 
try are  the  oak,  ash,  elm,  lime,  beech,  chestnut, 
sycamore,  maple,  birch,  elder,  hornbeam,  aspen,  and 
poplar.  The  oak  of  Britain  surpasses  that  of  most 
other  countries  in  strength  and  durability ;  qualities 
that  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  superiority  of  her 
navy.  The  principal  woodland  oounties^aie  Kent, 
Surry,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  WorceaterBhire,  and  Che- 
shire,  with  parts  of  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  Leicester- 
shire, and  Northamptonshire,  to  which  a  portion  of 
Yorkshire  and  some  other  counties  may  oe  added. 
The  western  side  of  the  island  is  in  general  better 
wooded  than  the  eastern. 

Minerals.--The  precious  metals  are  not  met  with  in 
sufficient  quantities  in  Britain  to  make  them  an  olgect 
of  search ;  silver  is  extracted  from  lead  and  copper 
ore.  The  metallic  products  of  Britain,  as  well  as  all 
her  most  valuable  mineral  substances,  are  contained 
in  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  island,  while 
the  southern  and  eastern  districts,  which  are  com- 
posed of  secondary  formations  and  alluvial  soil,  do 
not  present  any  valuable  substance.  Iron  is  exten- 
sively  diffused  over  many  of  the  central,  western,  and 
northern  parts.  Lead  is  also  obtained  in  a  great 
variety  of -places  in  the  same  regions.  Britain  has 
always  been  considered  as  the  pc^iar  depository  of' 
tin.  This  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  south-west 
promontory  of  the  island,  which  yields  about  300  tons 
annually.  The  number  of  people  employed  in  the 
various  processes  by  which  this  metal  is  obtained,  is 
stated  at  nearly  10,000 ;  and  the  yearly  value  of  the 
produce  at  half  a  million.  Copper  is  found  in  the 
great  chain  of  mountains  which  stretches  from  Cum- 
berland to  Cornwall,  as  well  as  in  some  districts 
farther  north.  Coal,  however,  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  valuable  of  the  British  minerals ;  and 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  working  the  others. 
This  is  very  generally  diffused  over  the  island,  with 
the  exception  of  the  laive  southern  and  eastern  dis>* 
trict  already  mentionecT;  and  so  abundant  is  the 
quantity,  that  notwithstanding  thelmmen^  consump- 
tion, Dr  Thomson  calculates  that  the  Newcastle  cool 
formations  alone  would  supply  the  whole  kingdom  for 
at  least  1000  years  to  come.  Salt  is  another  of  these 
valuable  minerals,  and  is  found  in  vast  masses  of  rocks 
as  well  as  in  copious  springs,  chiefly  in  Cheshire. 
Black-lead  is  almost  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  Zinc, 
bismuth,  cobalt,  magnesia,  alum,  gypsum,  fullers- 
earth,  potters-clay,  marble,  spar,  and  various  kinds 
of  stone  and  sUite  abound  in  many  parts.  Besides 
these,  several  of  the  more  valuable  stones  are  found 
among  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  These  indude 
agates,  rock-crystals,  topaies,  and  others;  with  the  va- 
riegated stones  usually  denominated  Scottish  pebbles. 
Few  countries  of  Europe  can  boast  of  mineral  waten 
either  more  abundant  in  Quantity,  or  more  efficacious 
in  quality  than  Britain.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
enumerate  those  of  Bath,  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Har- 
rowgate,  Scarborough,  Buxton,  Matlock,  Leaming- 
ton, Tunbridge  WeUs,  in  South  Britain ;  with  those 
of  Moffiit,  Peterhead,  Dunse,  and  Pitkeathly,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Tweed. 

Manu/aeturet.'  The  chief  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  are  of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  leather,  glass, 
pottery,  and  metallic  wares.  The  fabric  of  woollens 
of  different  kinds  is  the  most  ancient,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  staple  manufiicture  of  the  country. 
It  was  introduced  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
but  it  is  only  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  that  its 
prosperity  can  be  dated,  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
southern  division  of  the  island,  and  including  the 
various  articles  made  of  wool,  is  stated  to  employ  half 
a  million  of  people,  while  the  value  of  the  articles 
annually  produced  is  about  £1 8,000,000.  The  cotton 


manufacture  affords  an  example  of  oniaiiUfM  ra- 
pidity of  success.  Unknown  till  the  middle  of  iJif 
seventeenth  century,  and  not  one-bondndth  (an  d 
its  present  extent  at  the  rnnrtiwuwiaeat  of  tl%  «%h. 
teenth,  it  is  now  tmrivailed  in  any  other  ostiot. 
Manchestn;  Glasgow,  and  Paisley  naybeeoDskknd 
as  the  principal  centres  of  this  trade.  Liwii  «as 
eariy  established  as  one  of  the  staple  waaabajm^d 
Britain,  but  has  now  been  partly  superseded  bf  tbtt 
of  cotton.  Britain,  however,  is  more  extrasirrl) 
celebrated  for  the  production  of  haidfwr  aol  otbrr 
metallic  articles  than  for  any  branch  of  her  iodiony 
These,  as  well  as  th<^  woollen  mann&dms,  en^ 
vast  quantities  of  native  maieriab ;  wiole  ath/m,  a 
cotton  and  silk,  depend  wholly  imon  thoM  ofibr^ 
growth,  and  of  distant  dimes.  The  thiags  itdodni 
under  this  head  are  so  numerous  as  aliopibrr  to|n- 
dude  specification.  Large  qanntities  of  silk  muk 
are  made  in  the  metropoltt,  and  several  otbir  fLtn 
toward  the  centre  of  EngUnd.  Leather  is  filfo  as- 
other  very  important  braroh,  and  glass,  nitbcDwr, 
porcelain,  and  paper,  are  carried  to  gnest  prrftt- 
tion;  besides  various  other  manoftctures  vbtdi  ur 
more  local,  or  more  limited.  Carriages,  hsts,  siftr- 
refiueries,  breweries,  aoaperies,  vitriol,  ooppens,  mtir 
lead,  salUworks,  and  roperies,  are  syirai  tKtt  vM 
parts  of  the  island. 

In  addition  to  all  these  sointses  of  indostry,  tW 
British  fisheries  give  employment  to  a  great  DUBbfr 
of  her  inhabitants,  and  add  considerable  sobs  u>  Ikr 
annual  capital,  as  well  as  supply  several  TBlublf  ar- 
tides  of  rood  for  home  consumption  and  export&tjci. 
The  whole  value,  exdusive  of  the  colonial  febrm  i 
Newfoundhmd,  is  supposed  to  exceed  tiro  mill<iis 
annually. 

Commerce. — ^The  commerce  of  Englaod  bma  to 
establish  itself  at  a  period  long  before  tl«t  cf  Sot- 
land  came  into  existence.  In  early  periods,  ttrtzidp 
of  England  was  that  of  Britain :  a  few  histniol  fest, 
therefore,  concemmg  English  trade  may  not  iBpiv 
periy  introduce  our  account  of  the  prtMot  siitr  J 
British  commerce. 

Tin— which  though  not  exdnsively  Honiished  ^ 
England,  is  certainly  found  there  in  much  fpnin 
quantities  than  in  any  other  known  place— is  std  \a 
have  been  the  first  article  of  British  oommeicr.  Ti» 
Phosnicians,  who  left  unexplored  few  places  «f  tk 
world  as  known  to  them,  are  said  to  have  visitrd  tlv 
coasts  of  England  for  the  puqiose  of  prodn^  ta 
but  of  the  extent  of  this  trade  we  have  no  afisiMttf. 
The  Romans,  while  they  posseswd  the  isbod.  M  t 
cloth-manufactory  at  Winchester ;  and,  tbsoffc  iiole 
addicted  to  the  arts  of  trade,  probably  cum  frm 
this  country  such  aitides  as  tJiey  here  kmi  'mthaaA- 
ance.  During  the  subsequent  invasioBS  by  the  Sn- 
ons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  trade  could  not  lank : 
but  under  William  the  Conqnerar,  a  body  of  Fk«l 
weavers  settled  in  this  ishuid,  and  from  Ibis  periods 
may  be  said  that  the  staple  of  Kngbnd  «as  ootfv 
woollens.  The  tyrannic  John  amnaed  the  ttk po«tf 
of  commerce  in  his  kingdom,  and  erected  oarpcna» 
and  monopolies  wherever  he  thought  pn^*  «r 
whenever  he  was  tempted  by  the  offer  of  s  soffdtA 
bribe.  Under  such  restraints,  and  while  snbjccttd  » 
the  caprice  and  oppression  of  one  man.  tm  wkA 
have  been  ahnost  annilulated.  No  adfeaCT  y 
made,  unless  with  the  prospect  of  exofbitiat  ^ni^ 
The  interest  of  money,  therefore,  beoaaie  cxtrofi? 
high;  and  under  Henry  1)1.  we  find  it  of^ to  ^n 
been  no  less  than  60  per  cent.  It  was,  ho«v««. 
during  the  reign  of  this  latter  orinoe,  that  rrjev''^ 
were  made  respecting  broad'cfoths,  raisets,  &c..>w 
fine  linens  were  woven  in  England  at  this  eariy  p^^ 

During  the  vigorous,  and  in  some  meamt,  fi^ 
perous  reign  of  Edward  I.,  commefcc  Brt  w*h  ^far- 
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pncotiragpineni ;  but  Uir  true  principles  of  t^)e  were 
tll-undenrtood.  In  1896,  the  society  of  merchant- 
advpnturers  was  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
iii|^  the  woollen  manufactures,  and  encourBfring  the 
rxpoTtation  of  that  national  staple.  Edwardgiiinted 
more  protectioo  to  foretffn  merchants  than  they  had 
fomirrly  enjoyed ;  and  though  he  still  left  them  sub- 
ject to  the  iniquitous  law  or  answering  for  the  debts 
and  crimes  of  any  of  their  countrymen,  he  allowed 
ihem  the  privileipe  of  trial  by  jury,and  fixed  the  duties 
tm  impofftaticn  and  exportation.  The  office  of  aulna- 
tirr  is  likewise  mentioned  as  existing  in  this  reign. 

M  annftcturps  and  ooouneroe,  diuing  the  weak  reign 
of  Edward  II.  were  almost  entirely  unprotected.  Tne 
diMxden  of  this  reign  rendered  property  insecure,  and 
ODcisequently  discouraged  honest  adventure  and  the 
exertion  of  useful  ingenuity.  That  English  manu- 
fcctiirps  were  in  a  very  rude  state  at  this  time,  ai>- 
pean  firom  the  fact,  that  the  wealthy  men  of  the  age 
often  bequ««thed  their  silk  or  velvet  garments,  for. 
mally  by  wHl,  as  oonstituUng  a  valuable  part  of  their 
propnty.  Flandera  was  tlien  the  only  country  in 
Korope  where  commerce  whs  either  understood  or 
pnultsed.  The  first  great  historical  encouragement 
given  to  the  woollen- manuftctures  of  this  country, 
«^  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  He  protected  for- 
«*ign  wcftven,  and  prohibited  his  subjects  firom  wear- 
ing any  doth  not  of  English  manufiicture.  In  IS31, 
John  Kemp,  with  70  Walloon  fiimilies,  was  invited 
into  England,  and  Kendal  became  the  metropolis  of 
the  woollen-manufacturp.  Wool  was  exported  to  a 
considerable  amount :  but  by  a  very  absuid  law,  the 
exportation  of  woollen  cloth,  as  well  as  of  wrought 
Inofi  was  prohibited.  The  exports  at  this  period  con^ 
sistod  entirely  of  mw  materials,  such  as  wool,  hides, 
batter,  tin,  lead ;  manufiictores  were  almost  unknown. 
The  imports  were  diiefly  linen,  fine  cloth,  and  wine. 
The  value  of  the  total  exports  in  1S54,  was  j&8g4,184 
1 7s.  id.  This  sura  was  in  money  of  that  period,  and 
redpced  to  the  present  denomination  and  value,  would 
he  very  lam.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  value  of  the 
imported  dfoth,  per  piece,  was  at  this  time,  three 
times  as  grait  as  that  of  the  exported;  it  may  be  in- 
fmrcd  that  the  quality  was  also  greatly  superior. 

The  troubles  of  the  reign  of  lUchard  II.,~the  care 
vfaich  Henry  IV.  was  obliged  continually  to  exert  for 
the  preservation  of  that  authority  to  which  his  title 
vas  so  ]amey--the  incessant  military  expeditions  of 
Henry  V.,>-the  misfortunes  of  Henry  VI.,— and  all 
the  miseries  broofflit  upon  the  nation  by  the  bloody 
ctjntest  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,— 
ellectually  opposed  the  progress  of  arts,  manufiictures, 
sodcommeroe.  Nevertlieless,  soma  foreign  merchants 
residing  amongst  ns  amaiaed  great  wealth.  The 
cummercial  regulations  of  Henry  VII.,  however  well* 
meant,  were  in  reality  destructive  of  national  industry. 
Laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain  articles 
wvre  molttplied;  the  number  of  corporations  and 
raonopolies  was  increased ;  and  other  restraints  im- 
powd,  which  tended  powerfiilly  to  obstruct  the  na- 
t  ional  prosperity.  Fine  cloths,  however,  seem  to  have 
l)ren  much  improved  about  this  time ;  and,  in  1458, 
the  company  of  staplers  paid  to  the  crown  £68,000 
sierling  for  the  customs  of  staple  wares. 

The  foreign  oommeroe  of  England,  under  Henry 
t'lll.,  was  confined  to  Flanders ;  and  of  such  impor- 
unrr  was  this  oommeroe  already  found,  that,  when 
war  broke  out  between  the  English  and  Flemings,  it 
WM  agreed  that  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
r<mntrie«  should  ooi  be  interrupted.  Foreign  artuiU 
w«  re  DOW  nomeroos  in  England  ;  their  superior  skill 
T*vd  indostry  excited  the  envy  of  the  natives,  and 
miised  the  cnactmeni  of  many  severe  and  preposterous 
i:iw«  against  aliens.  The  Flemings,  in  particular, 
were  so  nttuerous,  that  I5fi00  of  them  were  expelled 


at  one  time  finom  the  city  of  London.  The  true 
method  of  encouraging  commerce  stUl  remained  iU 
understood.  Monopolies  and  coqxirations  were  mul* 
tiplied ;  the  prices  of  labour  and  provisions  were  fixed 
by  an  absolute  authority ;  sumptuary  laws  were 
enacted ;  and  the  legal  interest  or  money  was  in  this 
reipi  fixed  at  10  per  cent  The  interest  really  re- 
quired  was  probably  much  higher ;  but  the  lending 
of  money  on  interest  was  generally  esteemed  unlawful, 
and  the  law  bv  which  it  was  pennitied  was  repealed 
during  the  following  reign.  In  1557  ghiss  was  manu- 
ftctured  in  England. 

The  disorders  attending  the  minority  of  Edward  V I., 
and  the  religious  disturbuKses  under  Mary,  were  op- 
posed to  the  commercial  progress  of  the  nation. 
Under  Mary,  however,  we  find  a  law  which  indicates 
greater  liberality  of  views  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected at  this  period.  A  kw  lud  been  formerly 
enacted  prohibiting  any  one  from  making  doth  who 
had  not  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years. 
This  law,  during  Mary^s  reign,  was  repealed ;  but, 
little  to  the  honour  of  Elisabeth's  penetration  in  afbirs 
of  trade,  it  was  revived  by  Mary's  successor. 

Elizabeth  was  doubtless  desirous  of  advancing  the 
commerce  of  England,  yet  she  certainly  pursued 
measures  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency.  In  particu* 
lar,  she  exerted  her  prerogative  in  the  creation  and 
encouragement  of  monop<uies  of  every  descriptioa 
Besides  innumerable  othere  oft  Inferior  importance, 
she  established  the  East  India  company  in  1600.— a 
society  of  monopolists  whose  power  and  possessions 
have  since  become  so  exorbitant  She  confined  the 
trade  with  Turkey  to  a  company  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Turkey  company.  She  likewise  procured  from 
John  Basilides,  a  Russian  prince,  a  law  forbidding  all 
natkxis,  except  the  English,  to  trade  with  his  suljects ; 
but  this  law  was  abrogated  by  his  wiser  successor. 
Several  attempts,  during  her  reign,  were  made  todi»- 
oover  a  north-west  passage  to  Uie  East  Indies,  and 
several  colonies  were  fouMed  in  North  America ;  but 
in  these  attempts  and  undertakings  Elisabethls  sub- 
jects enjoyed  her  permission  only,  not  her  encourage- 
ment or  aid.  English  manufiictures  were  still  very 
imperfect,  and  were  surpassed  by  those  of  every  other 
nation.  Much  of  our  exports  consisted  in  white  un- 
dressed cloths;  and  the  profits  upon  dyeing  and 
finishing,  amounting  to  j^  1,000,000  a  year,  were  lost 
to  us,  these  operations  being  generally  performed  on 
the  continent  The  legal  interest  of  money  was  fixed 
to  10  per  cent,  during  this  reign,  while  the  legal  in- 
terest in  Fiance  was  6(  per  cent.— a  proof  that  con. 
merce  in  FAnoe,  at  that  time,  fiourished  much  more 
than  in  England. 

The  pacific  reign  of  James  I.  imparted  a  degree 
of  prosperity  to  the  commerce  of  England,  wfaioi  it 
had  not  formeriy  known.  Her  manufactures,  however, 
were  still  inconsiderable,  consisting,  for  the  moat  part, 
of  the  bulldfaig  of  ships,  and  the  casting  of  cannon. 
Wool  ccotinued  to  be  a  great  material  of  national 
trKle  ;  and,  during  this  reign,  the  exportation  of  raw 
wool  was  forbkiden.  The  greater  psirt  of  the  cloth, 
however,  was  still  exported  without  being  dreieed 
and  dyed,— operations  which  it  underwent  in  Holland. 
The  attempts  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-west 
passage  led  to  the  discovery  of  Grrenland ;  and  the 
whale-fishing  was  soon  thereafter  carried  on  with  some 
psa.    The  trade  to  Spain—originally  a  monopoly 


— was  now  laid  open,  and  soon  augmented  in  an  un- 
exampled degree ;  bat  the  natkm.  Incapable  of  pro- 
fiting by  such  a  plain  argument,  proceeded  no  farther 
than  to  compel  the  mon^xtUsing  oonpanics  to  extend 
their  stock,  and  to  render  the  admisskRi  of  new  ad- 
venturere  less  diflfcnlt  than  it  had  formeriy  been. 
The  chief  glory  of  James's  reign  in  a  conmereial 
point  of  view,  however,  was  the  establishment  of  the 
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American  coloiiies,— establishments  which  have 
fcNinded  an  empire  of  Englishmen  in  the  new  world, 
and  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  cause,  have 
augmented  the  trade  of  Britain. 

In  1618,  The  exports  of  BngUnd  Bmoanted  to  £2,487,433 
The  imports,  2.141,151 

In  1023,  The  exports  were  2,320,438 

The  import!,  2,610,315 

The  number  of  seamen  engaged  in  the  commerce 
of  England,  during  this  reign,  is  said  to  have  been 
10,000.  In  1641,  the  customs  of  England  were  said 
to  amount  to  £500*000. 

The  disorders  which  preceded  the  melancholy  end 
of  Charles  L  rather  promoted  than  retarded  the  vigour 
of  commerce.  They  were  the  means  of  carrying 
abroad,  with  a  firesh  ardour,  the  energy  and  activity 
of  industrious  citisens ;  and  a  lucrative  acquisition  olf 
external  commerce  became  the  most  fertile  sources  of 
both  public  and  individual  wealth.  Notwithstanding 
the  civil  wars  and  commotions  from  1640  to  1659, 
there  appeara  to  have  been  raised  for  the  public  ser- 
vice no  less  than  i&83,33 1,198,  being,  on  an  average, 
j&4,385^50  per  annum.  During  the  period  which 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Charles  I.  to  the  abdication 
of  James  II.  improvements  in  mannfiictures  and  trade 
advanced  with  an  unprecedented  rapidity.  The  naval 
war  carried  on  against  the  Dutch  had  curtailed  the 
maritime  power  of  that  commercial  people,  and,  in 
the  same  proportion,  had  added  to  that  of  England ; 
so  that  the  Revolution  found  this  country  a  great  com- 
mercial  nation.  The  shipping  was  more  tluin  double 
what  it  had  been  left  by  James  J. ;  many  new 
branches  of  manufificture  had  been  introduced ;  seve- 
ral new  colonies  had  been  established  in  America, 
and  some  were  recovered  from  the  power  of  the 
Dutch.  In  Jamaica^-an  island  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  Spaniards  during  the  protectorship  of  Crom- 
well—the foundations  were  laid  of  our  West  Indian 
commerce ;  and  the  destruction  of  much  of  the  Dutch 
influence  in  the  East,  gave  new  encouragement  to  the 
exertions  of  the  East  India  company,  and,  in  1670,  a 
board  of  trade  was  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting on,  and  protecting  the  interests  of  commerce. 

All  th^  conspiring  circumstances  were  greatly 
favoured  by  the  Revolution,~-an  event  whidi  defined 
the  rights  of  the  prince  and  of  the  people,— which  in- 
sured a  degree  of  political  and  religious  liberty,  which, 
in  practice  at  least,  has  never  been  surpassed,— and 
which  secured  to  the  subjects  their  property  as  well 
as  their  personal  rights.  The  progress  of  arts  and 
oommenoe,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  have, 
since  that  period,  proceeded  with  an  unrsmitted  acce- 
leration. Some  parliamentary  document^  of  the  year 
1739  assert,  that  the  total  value  of  cloths  mantdac- 
tured  in  that  year  may  have  been  i& I, 600,000,  a  sum 
exactly  double  of  their  value  in  1699.  During  the 
18th  century,  these  manufactures  had  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  six  to  one ;  and  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  its  conclusion  has  evinced  a  similar  ten-' 
deney. 

<*  It  was  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham, in  the  very  midst  of  a  seven  yeara*  war,"  says 
M.  Dupin,  '<  that  we  behold  the  commencement  of 
all  those  great  interior  works  useful  to  commerce, 
which  are  now  the  admiration  of  every  forei^er. 
Up  to  1756,  England  had  not  a  shigle  line  of  ar- 
tificial navigation;  and  she  possessed,  for  commu- 
nication by  land,  only  a  small  number  of  roads  in- 
judiciously cut  and  ill  kept  up.  Of  a  sudden,  an  in- 
dividual conceives  the  idea  to  profit  by  the  general 
unpulse  which  uidiistry  has  received,  by  cutting  a 
canal,  to  carry  to  Manchester  the*  produce  of  his  mines. 
Shortly  afterwBids,  a  town  which  thrives,  and  of  which 


the  exuberant  wealth  seeks  eveiy  vhm  pfodsttin 
outlets— Liverpool— aqiires  to  sUU  hip;k«  deiipK. 
She  is  the  first  to  form  and  rralisethe|i^ect<f  cip«- 
ing  a  navigable  channel  betwixt  the  Irifh  »ad  tk 
German  ocean.  Other  channels  even  morr  roadf^ 
are  established  by  de^^rees  in  both  endsof  tkeislnd: 
and  thus,  within  the  short  space  of  kalf  i  eertny,  t 
line  of  canals  is  formed,  both  for  gicat  aadibr  aaL 
navigation,  for  the  purpose  of  imitiiig  opposile  «si,- 
basins  separated  by  numberless  chain  of  Idlsr-flps* 
lent  ports, — ^industrious  towns,— feitiie  pfauov-uid 
inexhaustible  mines."  The  total  length  df  amk  is 
Great  Britain,  excluding  those  UNkr  five  niks  • 
length,  was,  in  1828. 2,589  miles.  ThesjAdDcftn- 
pike  roads  embpcra  an  extent  of  24,531  nia  ir 
the  same  year,' of  which  the  annaai  leroar  w 
£1,214,716.  Moles,  pien,  ligfat-hooNS,  ki«e  bm. 
newly  established,  and  the  secDrityof  aoorssidAi 
ter  of  every  anchorage  upon  the  whole  }aatdtm 
greatly  increased.  Such  has  been  ths  fnptm  of 
British  oommeroe,— a  progresa  which  the  <teS]m 
war  with  our  Ammcan  colonies  sbckcofii  brt  tak 
not  interrupt,— a  progieas  which  reoeivid  arv  lifc  b^ 
the  loss  of  these  very  colonies,— «  pfogreavhidiai 
vanced  with  gigantic  strides  during  the  trmndmp 
struggle  maintained  so  long  with  the  ifpsUc,  i^ 
consulate,  and  the  empire  of  France  I 

In  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  the  Britidi  e^iic 
the  number  of  vessels  entered  hiwaidaad  diand  oft* 
wards  at  the  several  ports  of  the  united  kisf^.^ 
ring  the  three  years  ending  5th  Janmiy,  IftAi  •>*>^ 
follows : 
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IT 
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Nearly  two-thirds  of  Uiis  immense  tiaffe  *  otf^ 
on  in  the  port  of  London,  and  about  ope  sixth  of  ihr 
whole  shipping  of  the  empire  belongs  lo  Uotpr. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  anoat  of  A> 
ping  belonging  to  the  British  empiie  <■  Uv  Sis 
December,  1826  and  1827,  respectively,  vufa  » 
amount  of  their  tonnage,  and  tbie  number  of  s^i- 
duals  employed  to  navigate  them : 
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The  number  of  merehant-shfps  boiU  ia  Gnsi  B^ 
tain,  in  successive  years  from  18(4  to  18S8*  v«  » 
follows: 
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Pomdaikm,  M.Dophi,tak*mgUiepo|jditi«rf&« 
land  and  Scothmd,  in  round  nnmbm  at  i6,P^ 
and  su|^K)dng  that  one-tfainl  only  are  fsp^*"  ^ 
agricultmti,  and  the  other  two^hinb  JncaawiP^ 
manufiuitures,  has  formed  an  iDienstingc«|«"^' 
estimate  of  the  aQionnt  of  aniraate  and  'wniMt»^ 
applied  to  agriculture  and  the  arts  in  ^^^Jf^ 
Britain.  It  is  a  position  genemilyadmitidiil^ 
that  two-thirds  of  the  population  ate  «yr° 
agrimlture ;  and  that  a  third  only  isoccnpirf  is  *»- 
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ftctiiriog  and  oommercial  pursuits.    Hence  it  results 
UttiFmooe 


A  k«aua  africultiml  power  equi-  « 

▼alaat  to  thAt  oT  .  7^408,038  UboarinK 

▲a4  m  fommr  o#  iaihiitry  eqiul  to  4;S0S/II9    men. 

Total,  nflOQfiST 
WUIe  EDglaiid  and  SootliBdabaU  haro 

AcricMltnnl  force,  S,in,440 

lolaUprefeartimi,  4;M4,a0S 


Total,       0,397,330 

But  num  employs  other  animate  force  than  his  own 
in  agricolnual  labours ;  and  the  animate  a|pricultoral 
force  of  Fiance  has  increast^  to  the  following  amount : 

Homaaraeo,   ll.il»5e.aS7oqaiTaleatto  8ylM,306-) 
Horaea,  1,0O«,OOO         —  11 ,100,000  CeflectiTe 

Ukc^o  aDdeowa,e,973,00t         --  17,4391,000  Clabouren. 

110,000  —  S4O,00OJ 


Total,        S7;i7S,306 

And  proceedinff  in  the  same  way  %vith  regard  to 
Britaio,  we  shall  Ind, 

HuaaaDrao 

Mocaew, 

O&CB,  4kC. 


S^,OOOeq«l^ntfl.l«^J,^^. 


1,9M.000        — 
S,MO,000        — 


13,7M,000J 


Total,        94,03SA4O 
oatiinata  for 

7^455,701 


1r«UBd, 
Total  forth*  Unitod  Kiofdom,   St,08S,147 

Nov,  taking  the  proportion  of  this  total  force  of 
24,632,446  to  the  human  force  applicable  to  agricul- 
tmv,  W9  find  it  to  be  as  IS  to  1  :  that  is,  the  agricul- 
UiriAs  of  England  and  Scotland  have  discovered  the 
mfsns  of  crating  a  force  twelve  times  the  amount  dt 
thrir  penooal  corporeal  force,  by  the  use  thej  make 
of  domestk  aninals,  while  the  additional  force  ob- 
tained through  similar  means  by  the  French  agricul- 
turists does  not  amount  to  five  times  their  own. 

Th^  case  is  the  same  in  regard  to  manuftustures. 
The  forces  employed  in  commerce  and  roanufiicturing 
indnacrf  in  the  two  countries  may  be  thus  stated : 


4,1S3^I0 
3,100,000 


BrIUkk 
4,SM,S03 
1JM,000 


•(TectiTa  work* 
iof  Ben. 


0,303,010  Oj014,80S 

ApyreilnnHag  eaciiiMte  for 
Uelaad,  1,900,004 

Coavaeraal  and  OMaafoetariBg 
aatmaic  power  of  tibo  United 
Riafdoa,  7,«7S^407 

To  these  animaie  powers  should  be  joined  also,  in 
the  case  of  both  countries,  the  manmaie  power,  or  the 
farce  iupplied  by  water,  wind,  and  steam.  When  this 
is  done,  the  total  oommercial  and  mannfacturing  power 
of  the  two  countries  will  stand  thua— 


Amim^e  force, 

r  MM»  and  hydran- 


0,303,010 


OfMlBritala. 
7.t75,407  a 


I     lieeafineo,  1,300,000      1,300,000 

Windadk,  133,333        SIO,000 


f^,  ^Winda 


Wind  and  narifation,  3,000,000 
Steam  enctnca,  480,000 


11,000,000 
0,400,000 


TBtalforat, 
Ireland, 


IMSO^at  17,115,407 


ToMl  for  the  United  Kingdom,   »,118,ie4 

ThvB  the  total  of  the  inanimate  force  applied  to  the 
arts  of  ail  descriptions  in  France,  scarcely  exceeds  the 
faorth  of  the  same  power  applied  to  the  same  pur- 
pows  in  Graft  Britain ;  and  the  whole  animate  and 
inanimatifi  power  of  Great  Britain,  applied  to  manu- 
factum  ana  commeroe,  is  neariy  treble  the  amount  of 
that  so  ^^lifd  in  France,  notwithstanding  that  the 
popolatkm  of  France  b  to  that  of  Great  Britain  as 
ncari  J  thne  lo  twa 


In  Great  Britain  the  number  of  individuals  in  a 
state  to  bear  arms,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  sixty,  is 
2,744,847 .  The  number  of  marriages  is  about  98,030 
yeariy ;  and  it  hsA  been  remarked  that  in  every  sixty- 
three  of  these  unions  there  were  only  three  which  had 
no  issue.  The  number  of  deaths  is  about  332,708 
yeariy,  which  makes  nearly  25,598  monthlf,  6,396 
weekly,  914  daily,  and  40  houriy.  The  deaths  among 
the  women  are  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  men  as 
fifty  to  fifty-four.  The  married  women  live  longer 
than  those  who  continue  in  celibacy.  In  the  oounuyi 
the  mean  term  of  the  number  of  children  produced  by 
each  marriage  is  four ;  in  towns  the  proportion  is  seven 
for  every  two  marriages.  The  number  of  married 
women  is  to  the  general  number  of  individuals  of  the 
sex  as  one  to  three;  and  the  number  of  married  men 
to  that  of  all  the  individuals  of  the  male  sex,  as  three 
to  five.  The  number  of  widows  is  to  that  of  widowers 
as  three  toone ;  but  the  number  of  widows  who  marry 
again  is  to  that  of  widowers  in  the  same  case  as  seven 
to  four.  The  individuals  who  inhabit  elevated  situa- 
tions  live  longer  than  those  who  reside  in  less  ele- 
vated places.  The  half  of  the  individoals  die  before 
attaining  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  The  number 
of  twins  is  to  that  of  ordinary  births  as  one  to  sixty- 
five.  According  to  calculations,  founded  upon  the 
bills  of  mortality,  one  individual  only  in  3,126  attama 
the  age  of  a  hundred  years.  The  number  of  births 
of  the  male  sex  is  to  that  of  the  female  sex  as  ninety- 
six  to  ninety-five.  M.  Balbi  calculates  that  of  the 
population  oif  Great  Britain  there  are  more  than  fifty 
in  every  hundred  who  reside  in  towns;  while  in 
France  there  are  only  about  thirty-three ;  hi  the 
Prussian  States  twenty-seven ;  and  hi  Russia  some- 
what more  than  twelve.  The  same  taurenioos  statist, 
in  his  work  entitled  *^  Ui  Monarchie  Fran^aise  com. 
parfce  aux  principaux  Etats  du  Globe,"  published  in 
Paris,  in  1828,  has  furnished  the  fiilowhig  curious 
comparative  statistks : 

JZdeffon  teme  6$  tkt  Anmg  to  tko  FeopU. 
In  Great  Britain  there  ia  one  aoldier  to 

every  19>  inhabitaata. 

In  FranoOi  .       IS* 

In  the  United  SUtea,  1,077 

In  die  Riuaian  empire,  77 

In  the  Pmaaian  Monarchy,  00 

In  the  empire  of  Anatria,  118 

In  the  NeCherlanda,    .  141 

The  Fkei  to  the  Fopmimtion. 
In  Great  Britain  there  ia  one  veaial  of  the 

line,  or  frigate,  to  every  81,970  inhahttanta. 

In  Praaoe,  190,980 

In  the  United  Statea,  .     818,000 

In  the  Raauan  empire,      .  0B8;U8 

In  the  Aaatrian  empire,  .  1,989^801 

In  the  Netherlanda,  170A66 

Jrw^.  At  the  dose  of  the  late  war,  fai  1814,  the 
army  hnmcdiately  belonging  to  the  empire,  and  ex- 
clusive of  foreign  troops  in  British  pay,  amounted  to 
897,497  men,  vis. 

Rcfolar  troopa,  116,367 

Recnlar  aulltia,  ....  OS  J II 
Army  of  India  (iaclnding  18.880  BriUah  loldlen)  113«4S4 
Local  aaiUtia  of  Great  Britain,  180.446 

Voianteen  in  Great  Britain, 
Militia  and  Ycemanry  Ui  Ireland, 


Total,   897^479 

If  to  the  above  troops  were  added  the  mmber  of 
foreign  troops  and  subsidiaries  hi  the  pay  of  Great 
Briuin  at  that  Ume,  the  total  mflitary  force  of  the 
empire  most  have  exceed  l/XWyOOO  of  own.  In  the 
army  estunatca  for  18€9,  the  total  land  forces  of  Great 
Britain  were  esthaated  at  109,442  men ;  of  whom 
19,719  were  employed  in  the  East  India  oompany'a 
territories.  The  total  expense  of  the  army  for  the 
year  endhig  6th  January,  1828,  was  £7,87(ijn2,  and 
the  citiBMtted  expense  for  1820  waa  £7,034,853,  iiH 
%4P 
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doding  an  allowance  of  £10,029  for  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College,  and  £24,155  for  the  Royal  Military  Asy- 
lum. The  only  means  employed  in  raising  regular 
troops  is  that  of  voluntary  recruiting.  No  British 
citizen  is'oUiged  to  bear  arms,  except  for  the  defence 
of  his  country ;  but  all  able-bodied  men,  from  eigh- 
teen to  forty-five,  are  liable  to  militia  service.  The 
militia  troops  are  raised,  when  required,  by  ballot 

Navy.  The  decided  superiority  of  Britain  in  mari- 
time affiiirs,  arises  from  its  extensive  commerce,  which 
always  affcwds  a  great  number  of  experienced  seamen. 
Other  nations  might,  perhaps,  accumulate  a  great 
number  of  vessels ;  but  without  seamen  a  fleet  is  a 
useless  burden ;  and  without  commerce  seamen  can 
never  be  procured.  While,  therefore,  Britain  con- 
tinues to  be  the  chief  tnuling  nation  of  the  world,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  she  must  be  the  most  powerful 
maritime  nation.  The  marine  force  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  war  included  more  than  1,000  vessels  of 
all  sixes,  manned  by  184,000  seamen.  This  force  has 
also  been  reduced  to  a  number  proportionate  to  the 
wants  of  the  nation.  The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  number  of  vessels  of  which  the  British  fleet  has 
consisted  at  different  periods : 

Under  Junes  II.  Tejeels  of  all  tises,    . 
WilUunlll. 
Anne 

17«1, 

17M, 

1746, 

1755, 

i7ea, 

1793,  ships  of  the  line, 
frigates,  &c.. 


George  I. 
George  1I> 


George  HI. 


135 
133 


SOS 

Under  George  111.    1801,  ships  of  the  line,  105 

fifties,  .  27 

frigates,       •  251 

sloops,  8lc.  314 

T87 

1812,  ships  of  the  line,  201 

fifty  gun  ships,  *  30 

frigates,      .  204 

sloops  and  bombs,  191 
brigs,  cutters,   and 

Khooners,  232 

Total  number  in  connniision,  in  ordinary, 

and  refitting,  >  •  *  964 

According  to  Moreau*s  work  on  the  royal  and  com- 
mercial navy  of  this  country,  the  royal  navy,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1827,  stood  as  follows : 


Miip«  Lei  cnmaLMiiiM^ 

nHt|o]nCpr4l4i4nr« 

trbl|>i,lHiJbdJiif, 

rfumtaet  ar£tih« /fr^n 

, 

I 

V7.i 

JBD 

"T 

V 

Ml     iT^!*      IB 

lO          Id     ,     <■           tn 

«1       4»       l!^       -J^ 

Hi 

i 

n^ 

11   If* 

16 

1 

3 

IB3 

n3  ' 

SB  ||3T    Ul 

«i» 

67     ]Q 

u 

a 

m 

There  are  six  great  marine  arsenals  for  the  supply 
of  the  royal  navy :  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham, 
Sheerness,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth.  The  exterior 
ports,  as  they  are  called,  are  Deal,  Harwich,  and 
Leith.  The  principal  foreign  stations  are  those  of 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Halifax,  Quebec,  the  Bermudas, 
Jamaica,  Antigua,  St  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Trinoomalee,  and  Bombay.  The  expenses  of 
the  navy  for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1828,  were 


£6,414,727,  and  the  estimated  expensn  far  IS29, 
£5,878,794.  The  number  of  men  enploTtd  in  tit 
royal  navy  in  Uie  last  mentioned  year  ins  30/)00,  i»- 
eluding  9,000  marines. 

Rdtgion,  In  Sooth  Britidn  the  drarch  is  fpiseofil, 
but  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  the  foondiua 
is  presbyterianism.  The  fullest  tolention  exau  ja 
each.  The  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  North  Br- 
tain  is  founded  upon  an  eqiihlity  of  nnk  mtao^  aJ 
the  presbyters  or  pastors.  Scotland,  like  Engiukl, » 
divided  into  parishes,  and  a  number  of  dicse  caaeap- 
ova  divisions,  when  united  together  imder  tbt  nprr- 
intendence  of  the  ministen,  and  a  chotn  omAatt 
the  ruling  elders,  form  a  presbytery,  and  a  oniaD  d 
presbyteries  constitutes  a  synod.  Thew  maff  ttt 
ecclesiastical  aflhirs  of  their  respective  districts  v^  « 
regular  appeal  from  the  lower  bodies  to  the  hi^. 
aM  from  these  last  to  the  generai  asternkfy,  vkka 
consists  of  361  members,  chosen  by  the  anhfRst^^. 
presbyteries,  and  royal  burghs,  and  b  the  faiflMst  k- 
clesiastical  authority  in  Scotland.  All  the  Ubbk- 
tions  of  the  inferior  courts  are  subject  to  the  trvBfn 
of  this  assembly,  which  has  also  the  power  of  Ek- 
ing hiws  for  the  government  and  discqiliBe  of  \Lt 
church. 

Exieni  of  Empire.  Besides  the  isknd  «f  Cm: 
Britain,  the  European  dominions  of  the  enpit  v- 
elude  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  other  smLft 
islands  contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  these,  rsh  U' 
islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  thea(gwatisi«>, 
in  the  British  seas,  nearer  the  coast  of  Fnooe.  Tl* 
fortress  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  iale  of  Bialta,  w^  l« 
small  dependent  island  of  Goao  in  the  Mediumait'. 
In  Jsia,  Britain  possesses  Htndostan ;  Ceylet,  b«i 
various  other  ismnds  in  the  Indian  ocraa,  od  i' 
Oriental  Archipelago;  comprising  a  xtA  eaoid 
territory,  and  a  population  several  times  gnster  tiu 
that  of  her  native  dominions. — In  JJrka,  tbe  kit 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sierra  Leooe,  sad  if^^- 
other  settlements  on  the  western  coast,  with  St  htm 
and  other  islands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  win  the  .W 
fVorldy  she  rules  over  Canada,  and  the  rrfiaa  n»i 
Hudson's  Bay,  with  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brvsmi. 
the  islands  of  Newfoondhind,  Si  John,  and  Cap  B(^ 
ton.  To  these  must  be  added  the  nmnenwoola'f 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of  Sooth  Aer 
rica ;  which  though  now  diminished  by  the  rr<0v 
tion  of  many  of  the  late  conquests,  are  Mill  rxtffor' 
and  important  to  her  commerce.  The  poGnea  ^ 
New  Holland  and  the  adjaoent  islands  gifts  brr  «^ 
mense  tracts  in  Australia ;  w^ile  many  of  tlie  P^r 
nesian  isles,  spread  over  the  vast  Pacific  ooeta.  r«- 
sider  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Great  Brte^ 
Thus  her  authority  extends  over  two-thirdi  d  ^* 
globe  in  reference  to  longitude ;  and  it  naytben^ 
without  hyperbole,  be  said,  that  the  sua  arver  v  • 
upon  her  possessions ;  for,  within  this  vaat  laai^.^ 
rious  places  have  noon  and  midnight  at  the  anv^ 
ment.  Stretching  also,  with  the  exoeptioB  of  i  ^* 
intermediate  spaces,  firom  the  arctic  ciide  u  t> 
thirty-third  degree  of  south  laUtnde,  the  foor  «e« 
are  experiencra  within  her  dominiaai  at  the  sr 
time.  The  colonies  of  Britain,  therefcre,  ifn^ 
themselves  through  every  climate^  and  jidd  e^ 
variety  of  natural  product. 
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An  Account  ihowinc  the  Popoi^tiom  of  the  Mreral  Covntiu  of  Scotland,  m  •niniMnted  in  fhe  Ton  MIL  4«li 
1821,  and  1831,  with  the  Per  centage  Increaae  in  the  Nmnben  found  between  each  EoimeratiaB.  AlMb  lh»  w»>«r 
of  Parishes  in  each  Coanty,  and  the  extent  in  Sqoare  Milea  and  English  Aerea. 


COUNTIB& 

Hygijih 

anclith 

Naof 

iVipaklinia 

iMnue 

PiHtfioia 

iMMM 

iWte. 

tana** 

MpM««. 

■qianaiUfls. 

aciM. 

PWiUh. 

^801. 

pwo«t. 

1611. 

rr«Mt. 

ttU.       fmmm^ 

Aberdeen    .       .       . 

1,934-50 

1,988.080 

84 

128,092 

10 

189,075 

16 

156^367 

14 

m.tei 

Argyle         iTiUnilf 

2,244-05 
785*65 

1.936.45V1 
602,8165 

63 

71,860 

10 

06,566 

14 

tnjH 

4 

tti.e 

Ayr  .       .       .       . 

1,042'01 

66e,68« 

66 

84,806 

28 

108,064 

92 

vnjm 

14 

14iW 

Bias   .... 

682*00 

404,664 

28 

86,807 

36,668 

10 

48,561 

11 

*JM 

BerHiek    .       .       . 

478-52 

806,368 

92 

80,621 

30,770 

8 

83,365 

2 

l«JM* 

Bute     .... 

lSS-08 

98,547 

6 

11,701 

12,083 

16 

1S,T87 

t     1 

HIM 

Caithness 

744*24 

476,814 

IJ 

22,600 

28,410 

90 

80,288 

14 

Uj» 

Clackmannan 

62-65 

5 

10,858 

11 

12,010 

10 

13,968 

II     • 

IV. » 

Dumbarton 

278*71 

178,875 

12 

20,710 

17 

24,180 

18 

97,317 

91 

iSJtl 

Dumfries     . 

1,271-40 

818,696 

44 

64.607 

15 

62,060 

18 

70,878 

4 

i3.r. 

Edinburgh 
Bgaor'Woray    .       . 

S87-49 

947,004 

41 

123,054 

21 

148,607 

20 

101.514 

15 

BIA 

472-02 

802,008 

20 

56,706 

28,106 

11 

81,162 

16 

uat 

621*44 

883,732 

61 

08,748 

101.272 

U 

114,566 

12 

I8M» 

Forfar  .... 

977-«7 

625,001 

64 

09,127 

107,264 

6 

113,436 

98 

i»m 

Haddington     .       . 

290-06 

186,214 

24 

29,086 

81,164 

18 

85,127 

»H> 

"—  {liar* 

Kincardine  ,       ,       . 

2,810-44 
1,035100 

l,708,«82"l 
66^4003 

81 

74,302 

78,836 

16 

•0.157 

KTf 

400*01 

256,582 

10 

26,846 

97,489 

6 

90,116 

ll.4Si 

Kinross     .       .       . 

160-00 

108,077 

4 

6,726 

7,245 

7 

7,7« 

17 

fcX. 

Kirkcudbright     .       . 

814*61 

621,286 

58 

30,311 

16 

83,684 

16 

98.068 

4Mm 

Lanaric     .       .       . 

903-61 

685,010 

69 

146,009 

81 

101.762 

97 

944,387 

36 

UUI* 

Unltthgow  .       .       . 

184-27 

86,088 

U 

17,844 

10,451 

17 

29,685 

a:* 

Nairn        .       .       . 

196-66 

126,856 

4 

8,-^e7 

8,351 

0 

0.066 

MM 

Orkney  and  Shetland 

649-52 

667,208 

SO 

46,824 

46,158 

16 

63  124 

IS 

i^» 

S!*i«»        •       •       • 

847*10 

222,144 

16 

8,786 

14 

0,985 

1 

10,046 

\*jr* 

P»rth 

2,864*88 

1,88^,888 

81 

126,866 

185,0t8 

8 

1S0J050 

i*^ 

Renfrew 

282-49 

149,704 

21 

78,056 

10 

02,606 

91 

113^76 

UXM 

Ross  and        CMainland 
Cromarty       Iklands 

2,840*85 
661-17 

1,404,013*1 
850,140i 

83 

65443 

10 

66,858 

18 

68,856 

TCM 

Rojborgli        .       . 

725-81 

464,518 

83 

83,682 

11 

87,230 

10 

40,8«Z 

ItjK 

Selkirk 

265-91 

170,182 

6 

6,070 

16 

5,880 

18 

6,637 

i.« 

Stirling     . 
Satii^and  .       . 

682*88 

840,601 

24 

50,826 

14 

68,174 

19 

e&,S76 

r.Ai 

1,908-89 

1,218,168 

18 

38,117 

23,620 

.  •  > 

28,610 

ASl* 

Wigton     . 

Total 

442-78 

283,870 

17 

22,918 

17 

26,891 

98 

8S,«6 

au» 

39,871-00* 

10,110,653» 

Ml 

1,500,066 

14 

1,806,668 

16 

2jmAs^ 

u 

MBJr 

•  or  thb  ntnt,  S60-1S  mites,  or  330,756  sem  an  oecoylad  bj  fmk  wtltf  Ute. 

An  AcoouNT  showing  the  Population  of  the  sererml  Counties  of  Ih«land,  as  enoBMrated  in  the  Tean  18U,  W.ai 
1831,  with  the  Per  centage  Increase  in  the  Number  fbnnd  between  each  Enmneration,  ao  Csr  as  ihs  sveos  te 
asceruined  from  the  Returns  made  under  the  Popolation  Acts.  Also,  the  Number  of  Parlnhes  ia  each  Csauy,  m  6» 
extent  in  Square  Miles  and  Irish  Plantotion  Acres. 


COUNTIIS. 

fJKT 

AitMtblfU 

if«.«r 

Pkriak. 

1818. 

r»€tmL 

'fSg-^^^NS" 

pRuviNCB  or  ULeraa. 

Antrim 

605 

887,300 

77 

281,546 

18 

98M66 

10 

WM 

Armagh 

288 

181,450 

30 

137,566 

61 

206,450 

It 

rv» 

Cavan     

470 

801,000 

80 

•     .      . 

,    . 

105.«r6 

16 

AIM 

Donegal 

1,061 

670,550 

42 

•     •      « 

,    . 

94SJ70 

U> 

2Nw« 

Down . 

544 

848,560 

60 

287,300 

18 

858,410 

8 

&.rj 

Fermanagh 

448 

283.460 

18 

111,250 

17 

180,687 

14 

MH^ 

470 

818,600 

81 

186,181 

4 

188360 

14 

ai« 

Monaghan 

260 

170^600 

10 

140,488 

34 

I74j8n 

II 

I9UI 

Tyrone 

794 

468,700 

85 

260,746 

4 

281,866 

16 

8L>0 

_    ,           PaoviNci  OF  LaiNtran. 

Carlow 

214 

137,050 

60 

86,680 

18 

«7,6«6 

3 

^.«* 

Dablln 

221 

142,050 

107 

987,047 

17 

885,689 

15 

v*^ 

Klldare 

860 

286.750 

118 

85,136 

16 

68,086 

0 

King-sdOonty 

460 

800,860 

137 

184.664* 

17 

18t,04f» 

6 

IH'I 

440 

383,300 

82 

113,226 

16 

181,686 

6 

Mt*J 

JSg"*  .•.•.•.-.•.•.• 

909 
178 

184,160 
110,760 

28 

61 

06.017 

19 

197,6110 
101,011 

4 
7 

M«th 

612 

837.000 

147 

149,470 

II 

156^188 

11 

rP/B 

^KS'sss"''  .•.•.-.•.•. 

907 

235,800 

60 

118,667 

17 

184,276! 

6 

u^^* 

861 

281,040 

6i 

.     . 

,    , 

r.4,818 

6 

OL^ 

Wexford 

636 

843,000 

142 

.     .     . 

,     , 

110366 

7 

ICJ" 

Wlckiow 

.    486 

811,600 

M. 

88,160 

99 

110,787 

16 

1ZM 

PaOYINCB  OP  CONNAUGNT. 

Oalway       ...                       .       . 

1,646 

080,050 
266,050 

116 
17 

165,670 
194,096 

18 

887374 

194,766 

96 
12 

Ljeivnm           ....... 

400 

14!^ 

Mayo     • 

1,335 

700,600 

06 

367,371 

28 

288,119 

36 

jr.» 

541 

846,660 

66 

166,110 

e 

208,798 

14 

».• 

SHgo            •    .        . 

866 

947,150 

86 

... 

148,296 

17 

111.* 

PaoTiNci  OP  MuNmi. 

f¥.« 

Oare 

744 

476,160 

70 

160,668 

90 

9a83Bt 

94 

Cork            

1.68B 

1,048,800 

260 

688,380 

94 

130,444 

11 

sw^ 

Kerry      ........ 

1,012 

647.650 

88 

178.639 

91 

918.186 

B 

Umerick 

604 

886,750 

126 

108,865» 

110 

97T,477» 

6 

Total 

867 

654.050 

186 

290,581 

19 

8483« 

14 

410 

269.800 

74 

144,034 

8 

168J2I 

U 

18,688 

11,049,450 

2,316 

.      .     . 

83913SV 

14 

1,W4.» 

•  UlkaBfOI^MdUmikkCltfhsTtssralvMfcr  1818-1891,  ladMtUlMnM*  MM  f»<tatr«Mnfa«  air  *»^ 
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BuTAOf,  New;  b  gnwp  of  idands  belonrbig  to 
kiistndia  (q.  t.),  and  Beparated  by  Dampien  stnit 
lora  New  Guinea.  The  situation  of  these  islands  has 
oc  been  veiy  exactly  ascertained ;  but  they  stretch 
nom  about  I*  SO*  to  6"  S.  lat.,  and  from  148<  to  153> 
L  loo.  Their  extent  is  equally  uncertain.  Some 
eoj^phecs  include  in  this  group  the  island  of  the 
use  name.  New  Ireland,  New  Hanover,  Admiralty 
(lands,  and  some  smaller  ones.  Some  of  the  group 
ne  Tolcanic.  The  natives  are  Plspuas,  and  manage 
leir  canoes,  some  of  which  are  eignty  feet  long,  with 
Tvat  skill.  They  are  black ;  their  hair  is  curtodand 
^ooUy ;  but  they  have  neither  the  thick  lips  nor  the 
at  noses  of  the  Negroes.  Those  of  the  Admiralty 
Jands  are  gentle  and  peaceful ;  those  of  New  Hol< 
ind  are  warlike.  The  iaUinds  contain  some  high 
lovmtains,  «oyered  with  lofty  trees  to  their  summits. 
*he  bread  fruit-tree,  the  fig-tree,  pepper,  aloes,  nut- 
leif,  &C.,  are  found  here.  The  seas  abound  in  cond 
wfi^  which  often  render  the  navigation  dangerous. 
>ainp{er  first  discovered  that  this  archipelago  was  se- 
anitr  from  New  Guinea.  Carteret  first  showed  that 
» ew  Ireland  was  sepamted  from  New  Britain  by  the 
trait  which  he  called  Si  George^t  ehanneL  These 
*iinds  have  been  also  visited  by  d'Entrecasteaux, 
kwgainville.  Hunter,  &c.  See  LabUlardiMt  roy- 
gt,  2  vols.,  4io,  1708. 

Bmtain,  New ;  a  vast  country  of  North  America, 
ring  round  HiMbon's  bay,  north  and  north-west  of 
'pp<-r  and  Lower  Canada,  comprehending  Labrador, 
C  f  w  North  Wales  and  New  South  Wales,  attached  to 
be  government  of  Lower  Canada,  and  belonging  to 
rfvat  Biitain.  The  face  of  the  country  is  various. 
)n  the  south-west  of  Hudson's  bay,  from  Moose  river 

0  I'hurchill's  river,  in  some  parts,  for  the  distance  of 
CO  miles  inland,  the  country  is  flat,  marshy,  and 
roodcd,  in  many  parts,  with  pines,  birch,  Uuch,  and 
riUows.  North  of  Churchill's  river,  and  on  the  east- 
m  const,  it  is  high,  rocky,  and  barren,  every-iriiere 
infit  lor  cnltivation,  covered  with  masses  of  rock  of 
masing  sise,  composed  of  fruitless  valleys  andfright- 
ui  roountauis,  some  of  them  of  great  height  The 
alleys  are  full  of  lakes  formed  by  rain  and  snow,  and 
re  covered  with  stunted  trees,  pines,  fir,  birch,  and 
edar,  or  Juniper.  The  mountains  have  here  and 
here  a  blighted  shiub,  or  a  little  moss.    The  climate 

1  extremely  severe,  and,  in  lat  60*,  on  the  coast,  vege- 
stioo  ceases.— The  principal  rivers  are  MackemJe's 
iver,  Copper-Mine  river,  Nelson*s,  Churchill's,  Al- 
nny.  Moose,  Seal,  Severn,  Rupert,  and  Pokerekesko. 
rhe  most  considerable  lakes  are  Winnipeg,  Slave 
^e.  Great  Bear  lake,  and  Athapescow.— llie  prin- 
ripal  artjde  of  tnde  is  fur.  The  trade  is  carried  on 
ly  two  companies,  who  have  several  forts,  via.,  forts 
!*rinoe  of  Wales,  Chtppeyan,  Alexandria,  Churchill, 
Mbany,  Nelson,  Severn,  &c— The  wild  animals  are 
imnerotts,  such  as  bears,  beavers,  deer,  raccoons,  &c. 
The  Esqutanaux  Indians  occupy  the  coasts  of  Labra- 
ior :  the  interior  is  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  a 
iiminutive  and  miserable  race. 

BaiTAMMcvftCBBAa  (Tiberius  Claudius  Germanicus), 
ion  ^  the  emperor  Clauditts  and  Messalina,  was  borii 
I  few  (bys  after  the  accession  of  Claudius  to  the  throne. 
\fier  the  return  of  the  emperor  from  his  expedition 
Mi  Britain,  the  surname  BnUnmkui  was  bestowed  on 
he  father  and  soiu  As  the  eldest  son  of  the  empeiw, 
0.  was  the  legiUnMte  heir  to  the  throne;  but  Ciau- 
llus  vras  prevailed  upon  by  his  second  wife,  the  ambi- 
;kMis  Agrippina,  to  adopt  Domitius  Nero,  her  son  by  a 
fonner  marriage,  who  was  three  yean  older  than  B., 
ind  declare  him  his  successor.  The  venal  senate  gave 
Its  consent  In  the  mean  time,  Agrippina,  under  the 
f»retext  of  moCheriy  tenderness,  strove  to  keep  B.,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  a  state  oif  imbecility.  She  re- 
moved his  servants,  and  substituted  her  own  creatures. 


Sosibius,  hb  tutor,  was  murdered  by  her  oootrivanee. 
She  did  not  permit  him  to  appear  beyond  the  predncts 
of  the  palace,  and  even  kept  him  out  of  his  fitther's 
sight,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  insane  and  epi- 
leptic. Although  the  weak  empcm  showed  that  he 
penetrated  the  artifices  of  Agrippina,  yet  his  death, 
of  which  she  wa»the  author,  prevented  him  from  re- 
trieving his  error.  Nero  was  pnxUaimed  emperor, 
while  B.  continued  in  close  confinement.  In  a  dis- 
pute with  Nero,  Agrippina  threatened  to  place  B., 
who  was  then  fourteen  years  old,  on  the  throne,  upon 
which  Nero  caused  him  to  be  poisoned. 

BammiUfs ;  a  body  of  monks  of  the  order  of  St 
Augustine,  who  received  their  luone  from  Britini,  in 
Ancona,  which  was  the  place  of  their  institution. 
Their  manner  of  Jiving  vras  very  austere.  They  ab- 
stained  from  all  kinds  of  meat,  and  fasted  from  the 
festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cron  to  Easter,  be- 
sides observing  the  fiists  prescribed  by  the  church, 
which  they  were  strictly  enjoined  to  do  by  the  rules 
of  their  order.  Their  dress  vras  grey;  and,  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  Minority  they  wore  no 
giidle.  When  Alexander  IV.,  in  1256,  effiscted  the 
union  of  the  different  congregations  of  the  order  of 
St  Augustme,  the  Britinians  became  members  of  this 
union. 

Bbitish  Ambsica.  Under  the  general  name  of 
British  America  is  comprehended  aU  that  part  of  the 
oonUnent  of  North  America  which  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian 
possessions  in  the  north-west  and  Greenland  in  the 
north-east  It  consists  of  four  provinces :  1.  Lower 
Canada,  to  which  is  annexed  New  Britain ;  t.  Upper 
Canada;  3.  New  Brunswick;  4.  Nova  Scotia,  to- 
gether vrith  the  island  of  Newfoundland.  The  whole 
country  is  under  a  governor-general,  whose  residence 
is  ^t  Quebec,  Eaoi  of  the  four  provinces  has  also  a 
lieutenant-governor ;  and  Newfoundland  is  governed 
by  an  admiral. 

BamsB  CBAiona.    See  BmflUh  CkannH, 

BamsH  Museum  vras  founcwd  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
vrho,  in  1753,  bequeathed  bis  coUectioo  of  natural 
and  artificial  curiosities,  and  his  library,  consisting  of 
50,000  voliunes  of  books  and  MSS.,  to  the  nation,  oo 
condition  of  the  payment  of  £20,000  to  his  heirs. 
Montague  house,  one  of  the  laigest  mansions  in  the 
metropolis,  was  appropriated  to  its  reotption,  and  it 
has  since  been  graauaUy  increased  by  gifts,  bequests, 
and  purehases  3  trtrj  species  of  curiosity^animals^ 
vegetables,  minerals,  sculptures,  books,  MSS.,  te. 
The  main  building  to  216  feet  long,  and  57  high ;  the 
wings  are  occupica  by  the  ofifeers  oif  the  establishment 
The  library  of  printed  books  occupies  sixteen  rooms. 
The  upper  floor  is  composed  of  eleven  rooms,  two  of 
which  contain  miscrllsneous  collections,  four  contain 
collections  of  natural  history,  and  iive  the  library  of 
MSS.,  which  to  extremely  valuable,  besides  the  saloon 
containing  the  minerals.  The  Lansdowne  library  of 
MSSw  consists  of  1245  volumes,  exclusive  of  rolls  and 
charters,  and  contains  the  Burleigh,  Cesar,  and  Ren- 
net papers.  {CaiiUog^  of  Latudoum^  JtfSSL,  folio, 
1819.)  The  Sloane  and  Birch  MSS.,  constotiiig  of 
4437  volumes,  are  valuable.  (See  Aysoough's  Indif- 
Mcribed  MS&y  2  voU,  4to,  1782.)  The  HarietoJi 
MSS.  were  collected  by  Hariey,  lonl  Oxford,  and 
form  7639  volumes,  containing  401,000  documents. 
(Catahgut  t/  Harlem  MSS.,  4  vols.,  folio,  1809.) 
The  Cottonian  collection  was  faijured  by  fire  in  1751. 
The  number  of  articles  to  upvraras  of  20,000,  amoiM^ 
which  to  the  original  of  the  Magna  Glortfa,  aiid  origi- 
nal documents  connected  vrith  it  (Gola/ime,  foOo, 
1802.)  There  are  many  other  very  valuable  collec- 
tions, which  we  cannot  enumerate.  The  gallery,  or 
department  of  antiquities,  to  distributed  in  fifteen 
rooms ;  six  of  which  contain  Greek  and  Roman  sculp* 
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tures  and  antiquities,  and  two  are  oocapied  with  Egyp- 
tian sculptures  and  antiquities,  many  of  which  were 
collected  by  the  French,  and  fdl  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  at  the  capture  of  Alexandria,  September, 
1801.  Salt's  .Egyptian  antiquities  have  also  been 
hitely  added.  The  famous  Rosetta  stone  belongs  to 
the  collection.  Other  rooms  are  occupied  by  terra- 
coiiasj  the  Hamilton  vases,  coins,  and  m^dab,  prints 
and  dmwincs,  the  Phigalian  marbles,  and  the  Elgin 
marbles.  The  anteroom  contains  the  fiunous  Barbenni 
▼ase,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  Parilahd  wue. 

Brittany,  or  Brktaonk  ;  formerly  one  of  the  laigest 
provinces  of  France,  being  a  penhuda  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  on  all  sides  except  the  east,  where  it  joined 
Poitou,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Normandy.  It  now  forms 
five  departments  (q.  v.),  containing  2,532,500  inhabi- 
tants, on  ni5  square  miles.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
received  its  lume  from  the  Britons,  who  were  expelled 
from  Englana,  and  took  refuge  here  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. It  formed  one  of  the  duchies  of  France,  till  it 
was  united  to  the  crown  by  Francis  I. ,  in  1532.  The 
province  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  B.  Ag- 
riailture,  in  this  territory,  is  very  backward,  and  it  is 
estimated,  thatabout  one-half  of  the  sur&ce  lies  waste. 
Corn  and  wine  are  produced  in  small  quantities.  Flax 
and  hemp,  apples  and  pears,  are  abundant,  and  of 
good  quality.  Cider  is  the  principal  drink.  Salt  is 
made  on  the  coast,  and  coals,  laid,  and  iron,  are 
found  in  various  parts.  There  are  manufiictures  of 
hemp,  fiax,  and  iron.  The  fisheries,  also,  employ 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Bas-Bretons  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  Celtic  There  is  also  a  patoU  among 
them,  called  LueaeAe,  of  which  the  woras  are  princi- 
pally Greek.  The  lower  classes  are  poor  and  ignorant. 

Brisard.    See  French  Theatre, 

Broach  ;  any  thing  which  will  pierce  through ;  a 
pin ;  that  part  of  certain  ornaments  by  which  they 
are  stuck  on ;  the  ornament  itself.  Among  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland,  there  are  preserved,  in  several 
families,  ancient  broaches  of  rich  workmanship,  and 
highly  ornamented.  Some  of  them  are  inscribed 
with  characters  to  whibh  particular  virtues  were  attri- 
buted, and  seem  to  have  l)een  used  as  a  sort  of  amulet 
or  talisman. 

Broach;  a  hirge,  ruinous  town  in  Guzerat,  Hindo- 
stan,  on  tlie  Nerbuddah.  It  contains  a  Hindoo  hospital 
for  sick  and  infirm  beasts,  birds,  and  insects,  wliich 
has  considerable  endowments  in  land,  and  accommo- 
dates not  only  animak  considered  samd  by  the  Hin- 
doos, such  as  monkeys,  peacocks,  &c.,  but  horses, 
dogs,  and  cats :  it  lias,  also,  in  little  boxes,  an  assort- 
ment of  lice  and  fleas.  These  animals  are  fed  only 
on  vegetable  food,  and  are,  generally,  in  a  miserable 
condition.  Near  B.  is  the  celebrr^ed  banian-tree, 
which  has  been  renowned  ever  since  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  and  which,  aooorduig 
to  tlie  natives,  was  capable  of  sheltering  10,000 
horsemen  under  its  shade.  Part  of  it  has  beoi  washed 
away  by  the  river,  but  enough  yet  remains  to  make  it 
one  of  the  noblest  groves  in  the  world.  B.  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Englnh  in  1803.  Lon.  73*  6^  E. ;  lat 
21'»4l'N. 

Broach-to;  to  incline  suddenly  to  windward  of  the 
ship*s  course  when  she  sails  with  a  large  wind ;  or, 
when  she  sails  directly  before  the  wind ;  to  deviate 
from  her  line  of  course  with  such  rapidity  as  to  bring 
her  side  to  windward,  and  expose  her  to  the  danger 
of  oversetting.  The  roasts  act  like  levers  on  the  ship, 
sideways,  so  as  to  overturn  her,  unless  she  is  relieved 
by  the  rending  of  the  sails,  or  the  carrying  away  of 
the  masts. 

Broad  Piwb  ;  a  denomination  that  has  been  given 
to  some  English  gold  pieces  broader  than  a  guinea, 
particularly  Caroluses  aiid  Jacobuses. 

Broadbidk,  in  a  naval  engagement ;  the  whole  dis- 


chaige  of  the  artillery  on  one  sde  of  a  dUp  of  wir. 
above  and  below. — A  squall  of  wind  'a  aid  to  tlvw 
a  ship  on  her  broadside,  when  it  preaaes  her  dovn  in 
the  water,  so  as  nearly  to  ovcnet  her. 

BROAi>-SwoaD ;  a  sword  with  a  faraad  bbda,  de- 
signed diiefly  for  cutting,  uspd  by  some  iggiatfat*  ^ 
cavalry  and  Highland  in&atry  io  the  Britirii  i 


It  has,  in  general,  given  place  to  the  nhre,  taaa^ 
the  cavalry.  The  dayman  or  broad-swoRl  vas  fcr- 
merly  the  national  weapoo  of  the  HigfaJaaders. 

Brocads  ;  a  stuff  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk,  namiaai 
enriched  with  flowers,  foliage,  and  other  onaantL 
Formerly  it  signified  only  a  studff  woven  all  of  goU  w 
silver,  or  in  which  silk  was  mixed ;  at  pmaa,  iL 
stu&,  grograms,  satins,  tailetes,  and  liiKstriBgs,am  » 
called,  if  they  are  worked  with  flowcn  cr  ocbr 
figures. 

Brockbn.  >  See  Hartz. 

Brody,  a  town  in  Austrian  Gallida,  aitaited  ia  tU 
circle  of  Zlociow,  bordering  on  the  Rosbisb  frnasr. 
includes  2600  houses,  and  16,500  inhabitaU  feeif  tf 
whom  are  Jews,  who  have  a  ooOe^  and  a  scboui  far 
the  instruction  of  artists  and  medMUiiGa.  The  cob- 
meroe,  carried  on  principally  by  Jews,  is  hspiiteBU 
the  town  being  very  fiivourebly  aitoatcd  fior  the  n- 
change  of  the  products  of  Polanl  for  the  boiKS,  bhrt 
cattle,  wax,  honey,  tallow,  skins.  Am,  aniK,  pnAim^ 
fruits,  &c  of  Walachia,  the  Crimea,  Ac  &  brietp 
to  count  Potocki. 

BROBXHuiior,  Jan  van  (better  known  as  inw 
£rvtiArAif«m«),wasbomatAm5tcniaminl649L  Wh^i 
young,  he  lost  his  fiither,  a  hatter,  atnd  was  ma  vAt 
the  guardianship  of  one  of  his  rdations,  who  |)bcrl 
him  with  an  apothecary,  though  he  desired  to  <ady  t 
learned  profession.  While  in  this  silaBtion,  he  vne 
verses,  and  was  encouraged  by  the  sppbase  d  U» 
public.  He  subsequently  entered  the  military  tenia 
of  his  naUve  country.  In  1674,  he  emharked  w^ 
the  command  of  the  fiunous  admind  de  Rnytcr.  s  • 
marine,  on  an  expedition  to  the  West  India  isfaak 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  went  into  »itrf 
quarters  at  Utrecht  Here  he  became  aonunri 
with  several  scieatific  men,  and  published  a  oollAifli 
of  his  poems  (Utrecht,  1681.)  A  splendid  tStttt  ^ 
them  appearedat  Amsterdam  in  1711,  4to.  Hei^ 
wards  received  a  military  appointment  at  Amrtwha. 
which  afforded  him  leisure  fior  liteiBry  ponoitK.  R* 
published  an  editio|i  of  the  poems  of  Sanoaaarhs,  vi 
also  of  Palearius's  works,  an  edition  of  Finpnt^ 
(Amsterdam,  1702  and  17S8,  4to.),  and  Tte^ 
(Amsterdam,  1708  and  1727, 4to.),  with  oritiol  at^ 
In  these  works  he  displayed  extensive  kaovW^- 
After  the  peace  of  Ryswidc,  he  received  his  ^Ssnm- 
sion,  with  the  rank  of  a  captain.    He  <iied  m  ITOC. 

Broguo  ;  a  fiimily  distincuisbed  in  the  amnb  d 
Frendi  wan  and  French  diplomacy,  whicfa  dcrifts  v 
origin  firom  Piedmont— 1.  Fkanyote  Mvie,  aanii' 
of  France,  bom  in  1071,  died  in  1745;  from  lt««. 
fought  with  disUnction  in  the  Netherlands,  ia  C^er- 
many,  and  Italy.  He  was  also  employed  in  dipfcrinr 
affiiirs.  He  rose  by  degrees,  till,  in  1734,  he  heam 
marshal  of  France.  In  the  Austrian  war  of  nvflesHe, 
he  had  the  chief  command  of  the  armies  «if  Bavwa 
and  Bohemia ;  but,  leading  them  hack  to  the  6qeut« 
of  France,  he  fell  into  disgrace  at  court.  2.  Vieir 
Frangois,  the  eldest  son  ot  the  preceding,  Vtr^!* 
marshal  of  France,  bom  in  1718,  oomnenord  lis  e- 
reer  in  the  batUes  of  GuasCaUa  and  ParaB  (i:3f 
was  engaged  in  all  the  wars  of  Fmnoe,  nd  «i> 
always  distinguished  (or  his  valoor,  thoagh  ■•• 
uniformly  successfuL  Durittg  the  seven  yean'  «w. 
he  fouglit  underd'Estrfcesat  Hastcnbet^andat  IUp> 
bach  under  Soubise.  He  was  more  wmwrfu)  » 
commander-in-chief  at  Beigrn.  The  cB^penir.  ^ 
reward  him  fbr  the  victory  obtained  at  thai  pUr, 
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created  him  s  prteoe  of  Um  empire.  Disputes  with 
^Hlllbi9e,  who  WIS  in  perticulBr  &Toar  with  madame  da 
Pompadour,  caused  his  recall  and  banishment  In 
17811,  wlien  the  reTolntioo  broke  out,  Louis  XVI. 
mppointed  him  minister  of  war ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
■vcrived  the  command  of  the  troops  that  were  to  keep 
Paris  ia  check.  The  deaenion  of  the  national  guards 
vrndered  all  his  efforts  vain,  and  B.  left  France.  In 
the  campaign  of  179S{,  he  commanded  a  division  of 
tlie  Hmpri9  witliont  success.  After  its  close,  he  with- 
<lrew  entirely  finom  public  life,  and  died  at  Monster  in 
lt04,  in  the  86th  ycmr  of  his  age.— 3.  Claude  Victor, 
tlie  third  son  of  Victor  Ffan9ois,  on  the  other  hand, 
csiterad  whoUj  into  the  yiews  of  the  revolutionary 
imrty.  He  was  deputr  of  the  nobility  of  Colmar  to 
the  itates-genend.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
sUcurnt  assembly,  he  was  appointed  fteld-maishal  in 
tb^  annv  of  the  Rhine,  but,  upon  his  refbsal  to  ao- 
kDovle(%e  the  decrees  of  the  10th  of  August,  was 
delved  of  his  command,  and  afUrwaids,  on  the  same 
account,  summoned  Iwfore  the  revolutioiiary  tribunal, 
mnd  led  to  the  guillotine  in  June,  1794. — 4.  Charles 
Francois,  a  brother  of  Victor  Frangois,  is  known  in 
the  history  of  French  diplomacy  as  the  head  of  the 
^<Trt  ministry  of  Louis  XV.  Although  B.  discharg- 
ed the  duties  of  this  difficult  oflKce  with  much  ability, 
y  rt,  as  his  riews  were  often  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
of  the  public  ministry,  the  greatest  sind  the  most  ridi* 
rutous  confusion  was  often  produced.  He  was,  there- 
{utre^  formally  banished  by  the  king ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  rroeivfd  srcret  instructions  to  continue  his  usual 
<iutie8  in  ha  exile.  Under  Louis  XVL,  he  was  not 
rmployed,  and  died  in  1781.—^  Victor,  peer  of 
France,  a  son  of  Claude  Victor. 

BROKsa ;  an  agent  who  is  employed  to  conclude 
bargains,  or  transact  other  business,  fer  his  employer, 
ffir  a  certain  fee  or  premium.  Brokers  are  m  seve- 
rs! kinds— merchandise,  money,  exchange,  ship,  in- 
surance, real  estate,  pawn,  stock  brokers,  &c.  Ex- 
change brokers  negotiate  notes  and  bills  of  exchange ; 
money  brokers  eiKbange  different  kinds  of  money  ; 
t  hese  two  classes  are  not  unfeequently  united.  Mer- 
chandise brokers  make  contracts  for  the  sale  of  mer 
chandise.  Pawn  brokers  make  it  their  business  to 
irmi  money  upon  pawns.  Insurance  brokers  are 
Uio&e  whose  business  it  is  to  procure  insurance  of 
vessels  at  sea  or  bound  on  a  voyage.  They  are,  at 
cince,  the  agents  of  the  undowriters,  who  expect 
from  them  a  fiill  disclosure  of  all  circumstances  at 
frctinff  the  risk  and  the  payment  of  tlieir  premiums, 
niid  of  the  party  insured,  who  trusts  to  them  for  the 
n^gnlarity  cSf  the  contract,  and  a  proper  selection  of 
uiKlerwriteri.  An  agent  or  broker  should  not,  there- 
fa«v,  be  an  insurer ;  for  he  then  becomes  too  much 
interested  to  settle  with  fkirness  the  rate  of  premium, 
the  amount  of  partial  losses,  &c.  Stock  brokers  are 
thwe  who  are  employed  to  buy  and  sell  shares  in  the 
stocks,  including  the  public  funds  of  their  own  and 
other  countries,  bank  stock,  &c  J  n  America,  broken 
are  not  required  to  be  licensed,  or  to  give  bonds.  In 
France,  the  brokers  who  deal  in  money,  exchange, 
merchandise,  insurance,  and  stock,  are  called  agnUs 
de  Meaf  e,  and  their  number  at  Paris  is  fixed  at  sixty. 
The  company  of  agenU  de  change  is  directed  by  a 
chamber  of  syndics  \ehamhre  syH£cale),  chosen  annu- 
ally  by  the  company.  They  are  obliged  to  give 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  125,000  francs  for  the  pre- 
vmtioo  of  abuses,  lliey  are  also  obliged  to  keep 
bimks,  and  are  restricted  to  feom  one^Shth  to  one. 
fiMifth  per  cent  for  each  negociation.  They  are  al- 
lowed to  deal  in  the  public  funds,  foreign  and  domes- 
t>r,  and  the  different  kinds  of  merchandise,  &c.  In 
l^^oodon,  the  brokers  must  be  licensed  by  the  lord 
mayor,  who  takes  bonds  for  the  fiUUiAil  execution  of 
their  daties.    In  Egypt,  the  Arabs  are  the  ei^change 


brokera,and  are  called  esani/!*.  In  the  Levant  and 
the  Indies,  the  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Banians,  are  the 
chief  brokers. 

BaoMx;  a  peculiar  substance  discovered  in  18S6, 
and  named  finom  the  Greek  0#«^,  in  consequence  of 
its  disagreeable  odour.  It  is  obmined  from  the  bitteni  ^ 
of  sea-water,  or  the  washhigs  of  the  ashes  of  sea-  ' 
weed.  It  is  a  dark-red  liouid,  of  a  spedfk;  gravity  of 
2*i)65,  highly  volatile,  ana  emits  copious  f«d  fumes 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air.  It  boils  at 
116*.  The  vapour  dkws  not  sustain  the  combustion  of 
a  candle,  though  several  of  the  metals  burn  in  it  It 
possesses  the  Ueaching  powen  of  chlorine,  and,  like 
that^bstanoe,  is  eminently  hostile  to  life;  a  shigle 
drop  of  it,  iJaoed  upon  the  bill  of  a  bird,  being  suflli- 
dent  to  kill  it  With  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  it  fonns 
adds.  Its  properties  have  led  to  the  opinion,  that 
it  miaht  be  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  iodine;  but, 
as  neither  of  these  substances  have  been  detected  in 
it,  we  are,  for  the  present,  at  least,  obliged  to  regard 
it  as  a  simple  element 

BaoxxuA.    See  Pme-Jpple. 

BaoxiTO ;  a  surname  of  HtMSchns. 

BBONKnoRST,  Peter  van ;  a  Dutch  painter,  was  bom 
at  Delft  in  1588,  and  died  in  1661.  He  painted,  with 
great  success,  perspective  views  of  temples  and 
churches,  enlivened  with  snmll  but  well  executed 
human  figures.  In  the  town-house  of  Delft  is  his 
representation  of  Solomon's  judgment — John  van 
B.,  born  at  Leyden  in  1648,  learnnl  the  art  of  paint- 
ing without  any  instruction,  and  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  He  |Mndpally  painted  au>- 
miSs,  and  was  particularly  successful  in  his  birds. 
The  lightnem  and  brilliancy  of  the  feathere  are  re- 
presented with  much  truth.  He  was  a  pastry  cook, 
and  painted  merely  for  his  amusement— Another, 
John  van  B.,  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1603,  was  a  painter 
on  glass.  His  works  in  the  new  church  at  Amster- 
dam are  mudi  esteemed.  He  has  also  engraved 
some  works  of  Cornelius  Podenburg. 

BsoNzr.  For  the  mode  in  which  this  metal  is 
prepared,  see  Copyer. 

BsoiczD,  in  archseolqgy ;  works  of  art  cast  in 
bronse.  The  ancients  used  bronse  for' a  great  variety 
of  purposes :  arms  and  other  instruments,  medsls  and 
statues,  of  this  metal,  are  to  be  found  hi  all  cabinets 
of  antiquities.  Egyptian  idob  of  bronse  are  contain- 
ed in  the  British  museum.  The  most  celebrated 
antique  bronse  statues  are,  the  sleeping  satyr ;  the 
two  youthful  athletes ;  the  odossal  equestrian  statue 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  at  Rome ;  the  Hercules  of  the 
capitol ;  the  odossal  head  of  Coouoodus ;  the  statue 
of  Septimius  Severus  in  the  Barberini  palace.  The 
horses  of  St  Mark,  at  Venfee,  are  of  pure  copper. 
On  tables  of  bronse  were  inscribed  laws,  edicts,  and 
treaties.  3,000  of  these  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
time  of  Vespasian.  Bass-rdiefs.  vaults,  and  doon  of 
public  edifices,  were  oraamented  with  decorations  of 
the  same  melal.  Urban  VIII.  took  from  the  Pan- 
theon alone  450,000  pounds  of  bronse,  which  he  used 
for  the  ornaments  of  St  Peters,  and  for  the  caimon 
ofthe  castle  of  St  Angela  One  of  these  was  com- 
posed wholly  of  bronse  nails,  taken  from  the  portico^ 
and  bore  the  inscription,  Kr  eians  trabalAuM  poHktu 
Jgrifpm.  The  andenta  coii»iderrd  thb  metal  as 
naturally  pure ;  all  their  faistnunents  of  sscrifioe,  and 
sacred  vessels,  were  therefore  of  bronse.  They  also 
believed  it  endowed  with  the  power  of  driving  away 
qieotRS  and  malicnant  spirits.  (Or.  Met,  vii.  »{6, 
and  FuH,  v.  441.)  The  words  mometa  eaem  are 
found  only  on  bronse  medals.  It  was  lacrrd  to  the 
gods;  and  the  lUmiaa  emperors,  who  struck  gold 
and  silver  coins,  could  not  strike  them  of  bronse 
without  the  permission  of  the  senate;  hence  the 
inscription  S.  C.  {Sematms  eiumUo).    (For  the  me- 
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tbod  of  casting  in  branie  amone  the  ancients,  see 
Winckelmanii's  History  of  Art,  dooIl  ii.)  The  mo- 
dems have  also  made  much  use  of  brome,  particularly 
for  statues  exposed  to  aoddents,  or  the  mfluence  of 
the  atmospheae,  and  for  casts  of  celebrated  antiques* 
The  moulds  are'  made  on  the  pattern,  of  piaster  and 
brick  dust  The  parts  are  then  covered  on  the  in- 
side with  a  coating  of  clay  as  thick  as  the  bronse  is 
mtended  to  be.  The  mould  is  now  closed,  and  filled 
on  its  inside  with  a  nucleus  or  core  of  plaster  and 
brick  dust,  mixed  with  water.  When  tlUs  is  done, 
the  mould  Is  opened,  and  the  clay  carefully  removed. 
The  mould,  with  its  core,  are  then  thoroughly  dried, 
and  the  core  secured  in  its  position  by  bars  of  bransfi, 
which  pass  into  it  through  the  external  part  of  the 
mould.  The  whole  is  then  bound  with  iron  hoops, 
and  the  melted  bronie  is  poured  in  through  an  aper- 
ture left  fof  the  purpose :  of  course,  the  bronie  fills 
the  same  cavity  which  was  previously  occupied  by  the 
clay,  and  forms  a  metallic  covering  to  the  core.  It 
is  uierwards  made  smooth  by  meoianical  means. 

Bronzing.  Bronse  of  a  good  quality  acquires,  by 
oxydation,  a  fine  green  tint,  called /Ni/ma  antiquaf  or, 
by  the  Romans,  arugo.  €orinthian  brass  receives  in  this 
way  a  beautiful  clear  ffreen  colour.  This  appearance  is 
imitated  by  an  artificial  process,  called  bronzing.  A 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac  and  salt  of  sorrel  in  vinegar 
is  used  for  bronzing  metals.  Any  number  of  layers 
may  be  applied,  and  the  shade  becomes  deeper  in 
proportion  to  the  number  applied.  For  bronzing 
sculptures  of  wood,  plaster,  figures,  &c. ,  a  composition 
of  yellow  ochre,  Prussian  blue,  and  lamp-blaok,  dis- 
solved ui  glue-water,  is  employed. 

Bronzwo,  Angelo,  a  painter  of  the  Florentine 
school,  and  imitator  of  Michael  Angelo,  fiourished 
about  1550.  He  painted  a  great  number  of  portraits; 
and  his  historical  paintings  are  distinguished  by  the 
striking  and  pleasing  features  of  the  heads  which 
they  contain.  One  of  his  best  paintings  is  a  Christy 
in  the  church'  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  groupmg  and  colouring,  as  well  as  for  the 
heads,  many  of  which  are  the  portraits  of  his  friends 
and  contemporaries ;  yet  it  is  not  altogether  free  firom 
mannerism  and  affectation.  Some  persons  have  found 
fiiult  with  the  nakedness  of  his  figures.  He  died  at 
Florence,  1570. 

BaooDiNO.    See  Ornithology, 

Brooklyn,  a  post-town  of  New  York,  in  King's 
county,  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  separated 
from  the  city  of  New  York  by  East  river.  Population 
in  1810,  4,402  ;  in  1820, 7,175.  The  village  of  B., 
'  within  the  township,  is  incorporated,  and  has  a  plea- 
sant and  somewhat  elevated  situation,  opposite  to  the 
citr  of  New  York,  from  which  it  is  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  distant.  It  is  a  flourishing  vilhige,  compactly 
and  handsomely  built,  having  various  manufiictures 
and  an  extensive  trade;  it  contained,  in  1825, 
8,800  inhabitants,  and  five  bouses  of  public  worship. 
To  the  east  of  the  village  is  a  tract  of  land  called  the 
WaUaboghty  which  is  the  site  of  a  navy-yard,  and 
public  store-houses,  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
Between  B.  and  Flatbush,  on  the  south,  a  severe  bat- 
tle was  fought  during  the  revolutionary  war,  between 
the  British  and  Americans,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated  with  great  loss. 

Brooks,  Jolin,  an  American  surgeon,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
was  bom  hi  Medford,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year 
1752.  His  fiuher  was  a  respectable  farmer.  Af- 
ter receiving  a  common  education  at  the  town 
school,  young  B.  was  mdented  as  an  apprentice,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  custom,  to  cfoctor  Simon 
Tufts,  foe  the  space  of  seven  years.  He  here  ooq- 
tiBcted  an  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  count  Rum- 
ford,  which  was  continued  by  correspondence  until  the 
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meooed  the  practice  of  Us  prufeaion  in  tlie  i 
bouring  town  of  Reading ;  but  he  liad  ooi  I 
so  engaged,  when  the  revolatiooary  var  brake  oai, 
and  &  was  apjpointed  to  commaiid  a  <  W|iaa|  of 
minute  men,  whom  he  sooo  bad  so  oppertann^  c< 
exercising  against  the  British,  on  their  ralirat  knm. 
Lexington  and  Concofd.— He  was  sooo  aftu  laiard  to 
the  rank  of  m^or  in  the  continental  9enrioe««nd  was 
distinguished  for  his  knowledgie  of  tactica*  be- 
ing considered  as  second,  in  that  respect,  to  baraa 
Steuben  alone,  with  whom  he  was  aswwriaifid  m  iht 
duty  of  introducing  a  unifonn  system  of  ea  ' 
manoBuvres.— In  1777,  he  was  appointed 
colonel,  and  had  no  small  share  in  thej 
Buigoyne,  on  the  7th  of  October,  at 
When  the  conspiracy  of  some  of  the  olB 
the  commander-in-chief^  in  March,  1783, 
nigh  ruined  the  country,  Washingtnp  rode  ap  ft» 
Brooks,  and  requeued  him  to  keep  nis  offia 
quarters,  to  prevent  their  attendinc  the 
meeting.  Brooks  replied,  "•  Sir,  I  have  i 
your  wishes,  and  my  orders  are  given."  1^ 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  ^  Colooel  Beaoka, 
this  is  just  what  I  expected  fiom  you."  He  was  eae 
of  the  committee  who  brought  in  theiesointiaBsof  the 
oflkeis,  expressing  their  afiiornenoe  of  this  plot,  waA 
also  one  of  that  appointed  by  the  oflloen  lo  adjoL 
their  accounts  with  congress. — After  the  amy  was 
disbanded,  colonel  Broc&s  resumed  tlie  pncxkae  o£ 
medicine  in  Medford  and  the  neighboariog  Wwl 
He  was  soon  after  elected  a  member  of  the  Mava- 
chusetts*  medical  society,  and,  on  its  rxtifU9Km  and 
new  organisation,  in  the  year  1803,  a  ooiUBeUcr.  H^ 
was  for  many  years  major-general  of  the  militia  of  h^ 
county,  and  his  division,  during,  the  iBsorreciiaB  of 
1786,  was  very  efficient  in  the  protectiaiiaf  the  conti 
of  justice,  and  the  support  of  the  govennacat.  Grs- 
eral  Brooks  also  represented  his  town  in  the  gf«al 
court,  and  wfis  a  delegate  in  the  state  oonvnHBon,  fie 
the  adoption  of  the  fSeral  constitutioo,  of  which  hp 
was  one  of  the  most  sealous  advocates.  lo  the  bi« 
war  with  England,  he  was  the  adjotant-gmrial  d 
governor  Strong,  and  was  chosen  to  sucoeed  him  oa 
his  retirement  from  office,  almost  withoot  fippoMiim 
As  governor,  he  discharged  his  duties  with  sigasl 
ability  and  excellent  temper.^He  was  presadeat  of 
many  literary,  religious,  patriotic,  beaoeVoleaC,  sad 
professional  societies.^After  dischaigtng,  far  ae^ea 
successive  years,  the  duties  of  diiei  magi^nten  he 
retired  to  private  life,  and  spent  his  reiaaining  jiaa 
in  the  town  of  Medford,  where  he  was  auich  beloved. 
The  inhabitants  referred  to  him  all  their  dkpatc^aad 
his  decisions  generally  satisfied  both  partiea.  The 
death  of  this  excellent  man  took  place  in  the  wviacy- 
third  year  of  his  age,  March  1st,  1825^  As  a  phy- 
sician, he  was  judicious  and  accurate  in  his  inwstin- 
tions,  and  clear  in  his  discernment  j  pmdent  latier 
than  bold,  and  kind  and  attentive  to  his  pstiriHa.  R^ 
mind  was  active,  ardent,  and  iodelatigable.  Ma 
whole  conduct  was  regulated  by  the  parv^  sctza- 
ments  of  morality  and  religion,  imbibed  at  an  ody 
period. 

Bboom;  a  genus  of  phmts  whidi  inciodes  aaiamaa 
species.  The  oommon  broom  (jparlracM  seoforimk)  a 
a  shrub  growing  abundantiy  on  sandy  tMiitun.1  wmi 
heaths  in  Britain.  It  is  disthigiiisbea  by  havnis 
hu-ge,  yellow,  butterfly-shaped  ioweiv,  Mvfa  m 
threes,  and  single,  and  the  branches  angolar  Tha 
is  a  handsome  shrub,  and  one  of  the  most  aarfU  flf 
the  common  plants  of  Great  Britahi.  Its  tv^  vr 
tied  in  bundles,  and  formed  into  hnxaaa.  Soaae  ptr- 
sons  roast  the  seeds,  and  make  them  hito  a  khtd  of 
coffee.  The  ibrous  and  elastic  parts  ol  the  baii. 
separated  by  soakuig  in  water,  may  be  ] 
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nio  oonkfn,  natting,  and  eveii  into  a 
Liud  of  dotb.  The  tw^  and  youaf  bfanches  have 
leen  sucoessfiiUy  empl^ed  as  a  sabstitute  for  oak 
ark  in  tanning  leather.  Tliey  maT  also  be  rendered 
ervkxahle  as  thatch  for  houses  and  corn-ricks;  and 
ome  persons  mix  them  with  hops  in  brewing ;  but  it 
i  doubtful  whether,  in  this  respect,  thej  are  whde- 
omr.  The  flower-buds,  when  f^led,  have,  ooca- 
lomily,  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  capers.  The 
irood,  when  the  dimensions  are  sufficient  for  the 
^uqxjse,  is  employed  by  cabinet-maken  for  veneer- 
ii|^ ;  and  it  is  stated,  by  doctor  Mead,  that  a  deooo- 
ion  of  the  green  tops,  in  conjunction  with  mustard, 
las  been  found  efficadoos  in  the  cure  of  dropsy.-- 
'^anith  6rooR,  or  sport  (eparthm  Juneeum)^  is  an 
immental  flowering  shiub^  oommoo  in  Englbh  gar- 
lens,  which  has  opposite  round  branches,  that  flower 
t  the  top,  and  spear-shaped  leaves.  In  the  province 
»f  Valencia,  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  great  attention 
%fNiid  to  the  manuftcture  of  various  artides  from 
lie  twigs  and  bark  of  this  shrub.  They  are  plaited 
Dto  mats,  carpets,  covering  for  plants,  bad^ets,  ropes, 
ind  even  shoes.  A  great  portion  of  these  twigs  was 
ionnerly  exported  to  different  French  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  particubvly  to  Marseilles;  but,  in 
763,  on  account  of  the  employment  of  which  it 
ieprived  the  Spanish  people  in  working  them,  their 
xportation  was  prohibited  by  the  government. 
BsossEs,  Chanes  de,  first  president  of  the  pariia- 
nent  of  Buigundy,  was  bom  at  Dijon  in  1709.  He 
ipplied  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and,  at  the  same 
ime,  did  not  neglect  the  arts  aiid  sdenoes.  His 
ntinate  acquaintance  with  Roman  history  produced 
n  him  a  desire  of  visiting  Italy,  whither  he  went  in 
:3<).  On  his  letum,  he  published  his  Letters  on  the 
►rwnt  Condition  of  the  subterraneous  City  Hercula- 
leiim  (Dijon,  1760).  Ten  years  afterwards  appeared 
lis  treatise  on  the  relisrious  worship  cBilled  Fetisch. 
U  the  request  of  Bu£q,  who  had  been  his  friend 
rom  youth,  he  wrote  a  History  of  the  Voyages  to 
VustnUia  (1756).  At  that  time,  It  was  generally 
lelieved  that  there  was  a  southern  continent,  to  which 
V  B.  gave  the  name  of  MageHania.  The  erroneous 
atttre  of  this  supposition  was  first  made  known  by 
ook.  A  work  of  a  very  diffrrent  kind  succeeded 
his,  and  .displayed  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
author's  learning.  This  was  a  treatise  on  the  me- 
chanical formation  of  languages.  It  contained,  to- 
gether with  many  imperfections,  niunerous  curious 
ukI  profound  investigations,  ingenious  conjectures, 
uxl  penetrating  views.  De  B.  employed  himself, 
hrough  his  whole  life,  on  a  work  which  was  held  in 
N>  slight  estimation  by  the  learned.  This  was  a 
nuijklation  of  Sallust,  in  which  he  laboured  to  supply 
he  lost  parts  of  this  historian.  For  this  purpose,  he 
»lleried  above  700  fragments  of  Sallust,  by  means 
H  which,  with  some  important  additions,  he  composed 
I  history  of  the  seventh  century  of  Uie  Roman  repub- 
ic,  displaying  a  great  extent  of  erudition.  The  work 
*^ould  have  feen  received  with  greater  approbation, 
fthe  cmces  of  style  had  been  joined  to  the  depth 
^i  sagacity  of  research  which  it  manifests.  Though 
hw<*  various  labours  claimed  a  large  portion  of  his 
Jme,  yet  they  did  not  hinder  him  m>m  attending' to 
l»e  duUes  of  his  office.  He  died  in  1777.  The 
usiiuscripU  which  he  left  were  lost  during  the  revo- 

BioTHEanoon,  Holy.    See  Hermandad, 

BROTuaaaooDs.     Sec  Fraicmitiei, 

BftOTHaas ;  male  diildren  of  the  same  fether  or 
Rother,  or  both.  Among  the  ancients,  the  term  was 
niployed  to  denote  more  remote  relations.  Thus, 
^oog  the  Jews,  Abraham  was  called  the  brUher  of 
-*<♦  Tiis  nephew.  By  the  civil  law,  brothen  and 
isien  stand  in  the  secood  degree  of  coosangoinity : 


by  the  canon  law,  they  are  in  the  first  degree.  In 
the  monastic  and  military  oiders*  the  memben  were 
called  trothen,  as  being  united  in  one  &mily.  In 
Europe,  the  kings  address  each  other  by  the  title  of 
hrMer;  the  president  of  the  United  States  uses  the 
same  title  in  addressing  the  Indian  chiefs  who  are 
sent  to  talk  with  him. 

BaouGBTON's  AacuiPKLAGo;  an  extensive  range  of 
islands,  rocky  islets,  and  rocks,  in  an  arm  3t  the 
Pacific  ocean,  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America ; 
so  called  from  an  Englishman,  who  discovered  them 
fai  1700.  Lon.  Sd2«56' to  23S^40r£.;  lat.50*  33^ 
to  51-  N. 

BaouaBONar,  Pierre  Marie  Auguste,  a  physician  and 
naturalist,  who  first  introduced  the  Linmaan  system  into 
France,  was  bom  at  Montpellier  in  1761.  Daubenton, 
though  an  opponent  of  Lbmanis,  made  him  his  substi- 
tute in  the  college  de  Fnmee,  and,  hi  1784,  his  assis- 
tant  in  the  veterinary  school.  B.  read  several  valuable 
papera  before  the  academy,  and  was  chosen  a  member. 
As  secretary  of  the  affricultural  society  at  Paris,  he 
published  the  useful  D jinnee  rurale  eu  Caiendrier  d 
V  Usage  dee  CultwateurSy  and  caused  the  first  flock  of 
Merino  sheep  to  be  introduced  from  Spain,  and  An- 
gora goats  from  the  Levant  In  1789,  he  became  a 
mem&r  of  the  natioful  assembly,  and,  although  he 
did  not  distinguish  himself  in  political  disputes,  he 
was  imprisoned  by  the  convention  as  a  GirondisL 
He  escaped  to  Madrid,  but  was  obliged,  by  the  royal- 
ist Emigres,  to  fly  from  that  place.  By  the  assistance 
of  his  friend  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  he  embarked  in  an 
English  vessel  for  India.  A  storm  forced  the  vessel 
into  the  harbour  of  Lisbon,  where  he  soon  met  with 
new  persecutions.  Under  the  title  of  physician  to 
the  American  consul  at  Morocco,  he  went  to  Africa, 
and  reassumed  his  botanical  studies.  His  name  was 
finally  struck  from  the  list  of  emigrants.  He  was 
made  consul  at  Mogadore,  and  at  the  Canaries,  and, 
in  1805,  member  of  the  corps  legislatif.  He  died,  in 
1807,  from  the  consequences  of  a  tall  he  had  met 
with  some  time  before,  by  which  he  lost  his  memory 
for  all  proper  names  and  other  substantives,  but  had 
adjectives  in  abundance  at  his  command.  His  manu- 
scripts  are  of  great  value. 

Browbb.     See  Brautrer. 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  an  eminent  American 
novelist,  was  bom  in  Philadelohia,  in  1771.  He 
was  remarkable  in  his  childhooa  for  his  attachment 
to  books,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  after  having  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  had  already  formed  plans 
of  extensive  1  iterary  works.  The  profession  of  which 
he  made  choice  was  the  law.  He  was  aporenticed 
to  an  eminent  member  of  the  Philadelphia  oar,  but, 
during  the  term  intended  for  preparatory  legal  study, 
was,  m  &ct,  principally  occupied  with  literary  pur- 
suits ;  and,  when  the  time  approached  for  his  admis- 
sion into  the  courts,  he  renounced,  altogether,  the 
legal  career  from  constitutional  timidity,  and  an  in- 
vincible dislike  to  the  scenes  which  courts  present. 
His  friends  remonstrated  and  rea&oned  in  vain.  The 
youth  desired  only  retirement  and  the  employments 
of  a  student  and  an  author.  The  delicacy  of  his 
frame,  moreover,  incapacitated  him  for  the  bustle  of 
business  and  all  athletic  amusements.  During  fre- 
quent visits  to  New  York,  he  became  intimate  with  a 
liteiary  club,  who  fostered  his  devotion  to  letters,  and 
increased  his  eagerness  to  be  conspicuous  as  a  writer. 
He  kept  minute  jourrmls,  indited  essays  and  disserta- 
tions, and  cultivated,  with  unremitting  assiduity,  the 
arts  of  composition.— The  first  novel  which  he  wrote 
was  entitl»i  Sky  Walk.  It  was  never  published, 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  printer,  who  had  under- 
taken to  issue  it  at  his  own  risk.  Parts  of  it  were 
afterwards  incurnoreted  in  tlie  productions  by  iHiich 
B.  became  so  advantageously  known  to  his  country 
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and  Gnat  Britain.  The  irst  of  theie  was  the  novel 
called  Wieland,  which  appeared  in  1798.  It  soon 
acquired  the  reputation  ot  a  powerful  and  original 
romance.  The  next  published,  in  the  following  year, 
was  Ormond,  or  the  Secret  Witness,  which  had  neither 
the  success  nor  the  merit  of  the  other,  but  still  exhi- 
bits uncommon  powers  of  iovention  and  description. 
At  this  time,  B.  had  begun  no  less  than  five  novels, 
two  of  which— Arthur  Mervyn  and  Edgar  Huntley— 
were  completed  and  sent  forth  almost  immediately. 
In  Arthur  Mervyn,  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever, 
which  the  author  had  witnMsed  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  are  painted  with  terriiic  truth.  All 
these  compositions  abound  both  with  excellencies  and 
Janks,  and  bear  a  character  of  originality.  In  1801, 
he  published  another  norat— C&ib  Howard—- less 
open  to  exception,  but  also  less  deserving  of  praise. 
Its  form  is  dUfierent  fixm  that  of  the  otben,  being 
epistolary.  The  last  of  his  novels  was  Jane  Talbot, 
originally  published  in  London,  in  1804.  It  is  defi- 
cient in  interest,  and,  indeed,  in  all  respects,  inferior 
to  its  predecessors.  In  April,  1799,  B.  published  the 
first  number  of  the  Monthly  Magasine  and  American 
Review.  This  work  he  continued  with  great  industry 
and  ability  until  the  end  of  the  year  1800.  He  wrote 
abundantly  for  it.  Circumstances  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  it;  but,  in  1805,  he  commenced  another 
Journal,  with  the  title  of  the  Literary  Magasine  and 
American  Register;  and,  in  this  undertaking,  hd 
persevered  for  five  years.  His  prolific  pen  gave  birth 
to  three  large  political  pamphlets  in  the  same  intervaL 
Their  respective  titles  are,  an  Address  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  on  the  Cession  of  Louisiana 
to  the  French,  and  on  the  late  Breach  of  Treaty  by 
the  Spaniards;  the  British  Treaty;  and  an  Address 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  Utility 
and  Justice  of  Restrictions  on  Foreign  Commerce, 
with  Reflections  on  Foreign  Trade  in  general,  and 
the  future  Prospects  of  America.  In  1804,  B.  mar- 
ried Miss  Linn,  a  sister  of  the  amiable  and  popular 
poet,  the  reverend  doctor  John  Blair  Linn.  The 
match  proved  eminently  happy.  In  1806,  he  entered 
upon  a  new  work,  a  semi-annual  American  Register, 
five  volumes  of  which  he  lived  to  complete  and  pub- 
lish. It  is  now  and  most  long  be  consulted  as  a 
^'ahiabie  body  of  annals.— We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  delicacy  of  B/s  constitution.  It  had  a 
tendency  to  consumption  of  the  lungs,  which  his 
sedentary  and  studious  habits  unfortunately  aggra- 
vated. In  1809,  it  was  discovered  that  his  lungs 
were  seriously  affected,  and  he  then  consented  to 
travel  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  The  remedy, 
however,  was  applied  too  late.  In  November  of  that 
year,  after  an  excursion  into  the  states  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York,  he  betook  himself  to  his  chamber, 
as  he  thought,  for  a  few  days ;  but  his  confinement 
lasted  \intil  February,  and  ended  only  with  his  life. 
He  expired  on  the  22d  of  that  montli,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine.  Among  his  manuscripts,  an  unfinished 
system  of  geography  was  found,  to  which  his  friends 
have  ascriM  rare  merit  He  was  widely  and  critically 
conversant  with  geography  and  history,  and,  there- 
fore, particularly  qualified  to  produce  a  superior  sys- 
tem of  this  kind.  His  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  is  evinced  in  his  accurate  translation  of 

Volneyls  Travels  in  the  United  States B.  was  a 

man  of  romantic  temper,  benevolent  heart,  pregnant 
invention,  extensive  attainments,  and  prodigious 
industry..  His  colloquial  powers  were  considerable, 
but  rarely  indulged  in  mixed  society.  He  was  re- 
served, but  not  unsocial.  He  could  be  taxed  with 
uo  excess,  save  that  of  application.  His  moral  cha- 
racter has  no  stain.  He  was  one  of  the  gentlest  of 
human  beings.  In  person,  he  was  of  the  middle 
eisf*,  and  bore  the  marks  of  a  valetudinarian  and 


literary  devotee.— The  writings  of  B.  wm  idBuni 
and  cunent  during  his  tifeu  Even  hb  noitls,  bov- 
ever,  fell  after  his  death,  into  conpanlin  oUiria 
at  home,  and  remained  so  until  they  begia,  not  ka^ 
since,  to  be  read  and  praised  in  Britain.  AntAm 
of  them  in  6  vols.  8vo,  was  printed  in  Bortaa  Id  IStl 
Their  leading  traits  are,  a  rich  and  oonect  didia^ 
variety  of  incident,  vivid  scenes  of  joy  and  lomv,  i 
minute  development  and  strong  display  of  cBotis, 
and  a  powerful  use  of  woodeffitl  phanBoa  ia  i^ 
physical  faculUes  and  habits  of  nan.  Alsnit  lil  s 
new  and  strange  in  his  machinery  and  sitsttin; 
but  he  deals  too  much  in  the  Incrible  wad  cnnL 
Extravagant  and  consummate  depravity  aotaiB  too 
many  ofJiis  characten.  His  scenes  may  rivftsfio- 
tion,  and  his  plots  excite  the  keenest  avioatr;  ft 
they  pain  the  heart  beyond  the  privilege  of  fictna. 
and  leave  in  the  imagination  ooly  a  cnrsd  sf  tmie 
phantasms.  None  ofhis  novels  can  be  aid  to  poam 
unity  in  the  details,  or  to  be  finished  in  tte  pwnl 
design  and  execution.  These  meiito  woe  iaaiaf»> 
tible  with  the  extreme  rapidity  of  his  wvkvHbkp, 
and  the  number  of  distinct  performances  ia  wiiicfa  Ui 
fiincy  and  pen  were  engaged  at  the  same  tine. 

BaowN,  George,  count,  an  Irishman,  vbo  iw  to 
considerable  distinction  in  Russia,  was  bon  ia  1696, 
studied  at  Limerick,  and  entered  the  Rnaiiaa  wrrvy, 
in  1790,  as  lieutenant,  where  he  distingoiAed  binvJ 
in  several  wan,  and  was  three  times  ande  pwaw 
and  sold  as  a  slave  by  the  Turks.  In  rewaid  fcrtfcr 
discovery  of  some  secrets  of  the  divan,  he  •w"^ 
major-general  in  the  Russian  army.  In  the  tttik  rf 
Zorndorf,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Pim»>» 
and  disabled,  by  wounds,  for  future  nilitaiy  smictt. 
Notwithstanding  his  bold  remonstrances  a|siaA  tk 
Danish  war,  Peter  III.  made  him  governor  «  Uv«a 
in  which  post  he  remained  thirty  yean,  and  »►  ■» 
less  honoured  by  Catharine  II.    He  dkd  in  17«. 

BaowN,  John,  M.  D.,  the  author  of  the  BnsHa 
system  in  medicine,  was  bom  in  the  pariah  «f  Bmcx. 
ui  the  coilnty  of  Berwick,  in  the  year  1735,af  f)siHC» 
in  a  very  humble  sphere  in  life,  his  frther  brsf 
merely  a  day  labourer,  and  his  mother  a  poor  <^ 
woman.  Like  the  children  of  other  SoottiA  coi^ 
however,  he  received  the  advantage  of  beiaf  f*osri 
at  the  parish  school,  where  he  was  very  fooa  tto- 
guished  for  his  abilities,  and  the  rapid  pn^ptss  hr  ai* 
ui  his  studies.  His  &ther  having  died,  his  lootliefai^ 
ried  a  weaver,  and  young  Brown  was  bound  asf^ 
prentice  to  that  business ;  but  the  dtstaAe  be  mM 
for  it  was  so  great  as  to  induce  hb  fioher-ia-bv  » 
cancel  hisindentures,  and  remove  him  to  the  gnaV' 
school  of  Dunse,  where  he  was  looked  afna  w  q6» 
•a  prodigy;  reading  all  the  Latin  aathon  vtt  m 
greatest  fisdlity ;  and  soon  making  consdenUe  F>^ 
gress  in  Greek.  So  eariy  as  the  age  of  thiittA  ^ 
was  received  into  the  house  of  a  neighboaraf^ 
as  a  tutor  to  his  sons,  but  being  soon  al^  duy*»< 
with  his  situation,  he  removed,  u  1765,  to  Edmb^ 
with  the  intention  of  studying  divinity  and  eoienf  t'' 
church.  Having  been  invited,  however,  by  hi»Mi^ 
master  to  return  to  the  school  at  DiBse,  he  sfasflM 

his  theological  studies  to  become  an  orivr.  inr 
spending  one  year  in  this  situation,  be  reousnl  v 
Edinbuigh,  with  the  hopes  of  suoeeedmc  to  tbe  <<» 
tion  of  a  mastership  in  the  high-sdioaL  Hg»v*^ 
in  this  he  was  disappointed.  Soon  after,  havay  ■«< 
empIoyed1>y  a  medical  student  lo  tnnslale  hi»  thn* 
into  Latin,  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  ^ff^ 
and  purity  of  the  bnguage  attracted  ths  aoliof  «■ 
encomiums  of  the  professon.  This  induord  k«  ^ 
commence  the  study  of  medicine;  and  lis»«f  »^ 
dressed  to  the  professon  iodividnaUy,  a  Latia  Wf- 
they  generously  presented  him  with  tickets  u»  iCr- 
their  lectures.    Dr  Cullen,  io  portacoiar,  was  ^- 
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attnictfd  hf  the  splendour  of  hU  talents,  and  after 
havinip  emoloyed  him  as  a  tutor  to  his  sons,  appointed 
him  to  ma  over  in  the  eveninff  to  the  students  that 
lecture  which  he  had  deihrered  m  the  morning. 

In  the  year  1765,  he  married  and  opened  a  board- 
ing house  for  the  aooommodaUon  of  medical  students ; 
but  being  unluckily  of  a  very  social  disposition,  and 
possrssfd  of  talents  calculated  <*  to  keep  the  table  in 
a  roar,"  he  became  intemperate  In  his  lubits  and  ad- 
dicted to  wine.  After  a  period  of  four  yean  he  was  re- 
duced to  a  bankrupt.  A  professor's  chair  now  fell  va- 
cant, for  which  he  oecune  a  candidate,  but,  being  un* 
^tircessful,  he  attributed  his  want  of  success  to  the 
jttilousy  of  Dr  Cullen,  and  a  rupture  ensued  between 
them.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medi- 
cine at  St  An£ewB,  he  commenced  practice  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  produced  his  celebrated  work,  entitled  the 
Elements  of  Medicine.  He  then  commenced  leo- 
torer  on  the  practice  of  physic,  and  nuide  use  of  this 
work  as  his  text  book. 

The  boldness,  novelty,  and  simplicity  of  his  new 
theory,  attracted  for  a  time  a  numerous  class,  but  his 
habits  of  bitempeisnce  increasing,  he  became  remiss 
ind  irregular  In  his  attendance.  Mid  his  pupils  fell  off. 
W^ith  an  increasing  young  family,  and  heavy  pecuniary 
pmhnnassments,  he  found  It  impossible  to  remain  at 
Edinburgh,  and  took  refiige  in  London,  with  the  in- 
tention of  teaching  physic  there.  He  arrived  in  the 
metropolis  in  1786,  but  his  embarrassments  increased, 
ind  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  hito  the  king's  bench 
prison ;  from  whk:h  he  was  liberated  by  the  exertions 
j(  MMne  friends.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  found  dead 
n  his  bed  one  morning,  after  having  been  intoxicated 
IS  usual  the  preceding  evening,  and  taken,  as  was 
ru»tnoiary  with  him,  a  large  dose  of  laudanum.  He 
eh  a  widow  and  numerous  fiunily ;  for  whose  benefit, 
n  1706,  Dr  Beddoes  very  humanely  published  a  new 
tWtkm  of  his  works  in  three  8vo  volumes,  with  a  life 
if  ihe  ilU&ted  author  prefixed. 

The  system  of  physic  which  he  taught  had,  for  a 
imr,  great  vogue  upon  the  continent,  but  is  now  very 
Itfierally  and  deservedly  ^len  into  disrepute. 

Browx,  John ;  a  late  eminent  and  learned  rainis- 
pr  at  Haddington,  was  bom  in  Perthshire  in  1722. 
ly  his  own  intense  application  to  study,  he  became 
cqiiainted  with  the  French,  Italian,  German,  Arabic, 
'er»ian,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic  huiguages,  as  well  as  the 
;npek  and  Hebrew.  Notwithstanding  this  gnat  ac- 
uisition  of  knowledge,  it  is  said  he  was  never  under 
fie  tuition  of  a  master,  except  about  a  month.  In 
mnmer,  he  rose  between  four  and  five  in  the  mora- 
le :  In  winter  at  six ;  and  prosecuted  his  studies  till 
l^bt  in  the  evening.  The  houn  which  thousands 
-i^te  in  sleep  he  occupied  in  prayer,  reading,  or 
-nting.  In  general  he  preached  three  sermons  every 
abbath  day.  He  was  accounted  very  liberal  as  to 
is  property,  and  was  of  opinion  that  every  man  ought 
t  [fan  to  give  the  tenth  of  his  income  to  cliaritable 
urpuses.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications : 
-I.  The  Self  interpreting  Bible,, 2  vols.  4ta  2. 
dictionary  of  the  Bible,  2  vols.  8vo.  3.  Explication 
f  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  4.  The  Christian 
iMimal.  5.- Explication  of  Scripture  Metaphors.  6. 
}*U'm  of  Divinity.  7.  Evangelical  View  of  the  Types. 
1 1  btnry  of  the  Secession.  9.  Lcttenon  the  Govern- 
«>iii  of  the  Christian  Church.  10.  Two  Short  Cate- 
lisjni.  11.  The  Christian  Student  12.  Practical  Piety 
xemplified.  IX  The  Young  Christian.  14.  Letters 
I  Toleration.  15.  General  History  of  the  Church, 
i.  Particular  Historv  of  the  Churches  of  England, 
iitlafMl,  and  Ireland.  17.  Harmony  of  Scripture 
-«i|»hecte^  18.  Select  Remains. 
Mr  Bnmn  died  on  the  1 9th  of  June,  1787.  Of 
I  his  works,  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and 
IMnterprating  Bible,  seem  to  be  most  generally 


admired,  as  they  have  gone  through  seven!  cdi< 
tions. 

BaowN,  Robert,  the  founder  of  a  rel^[ious  sect,  first 
called  BrowniMitf  and  afterwards  Jndependentt,  was 
bora  of  an  ancient  fiunily  in  RuUandshire,  and  studied 
at  Cambridge,  where,  in  1560,  he  began  openly  to 
attack  the  goverament  and  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England  as  anti-Christlan.  He  first  ascended  the 
pulpit  at  Norwich  in  1581,  where  he  succeeded  in 
converting  a  nnmber  of  Dutch,  who  had  a  congrega- 
tion there,  to  his  opinions,  for  which  he  was  brought 
before  the  eodesiBatiGal  commissioners,  to  whom  he 
behaved  so  rudely,  that  he  was  sent  to  prison,  but 
soon  obtained  a  release.  He  then  went  to  Middle- 
burr,  m  Zealand,  with  his  followers,  and  wrote  a 
book  called  J  1)reatue  of  RefonmUkm  wUhout  tarry- 
mg/or  any  Man,  In  1585,  he  returned  to  England, 
aiM,  aa  he  still  laboured  to  gain  oonveits,  he  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  bishop  of  Peterborough.  This 
censure,  joined,  perhaps,  with  the  evaporaSon  of  his 
seal,  induced  him  to  submit ;  and,  in  1590,  he  was 

E resented  to  a  living  in  Northamptonshire,  of  which 
e  received  the  emoluments  without  discharging  the 
duties.  In  other  respects,  too,  his  morals  were  licen- 
tious, so  that  he  retained  little  of  tlie  austerity  of  the 
founder  of  a  secL  After  leading  a  turbulent  life, 
this  extraordinary  duracter  died  in  1630,  in  North- 
ampton jail,  where  he  had  been  sent  for  assaulting  a 
constable  and  insulting  a  magistrate.  The  sect  of 
Brownists  was  for  from  expiring  with  their  founder, 
but  spread  so  as  to  become  a  great  object  of  alarm  : 
and  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  which  inflicted 
on  them  very  severe  pains  and  penalties.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  the  name  of  Brownists  was  merged 
in  that  of  Congregationalists  or  Independents  (q.  v.), 
under  the  latter  of  which  titles  they  formed  a  power- 
ful party  in  the  commonwealth,  and  were  very  obnox- 
ious to  the  Presbyterians,  whose  snooesson,  it  is  re- 
maricable,  have,  for  the  most  part,  gradually  adopted 
Brownist  principles  in  relation  to  church  goverament 
BaowN,  doctor  Thomas ;  a  very  eminent  metaphy- 
sician, was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  minis- 
ter of  the  narish  of  Kirkmabreck,  in  the  stewartry 
of  Kiriccodbright,  and  was  bora  there  in  1778. 
He  was  educated  at  the  high-school,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
obtained  the  orofessorship  of  moral  phuosophy.  He 
distinguished  himself,  at  a  very  eariy  age,  by  an  acute 
review  of  the  medical  and  physiological  tlieories  of 
doctor  Darwin,  in  a  work  entitled  Observations  on 
Darwin's  Zoonomla,  6vo.  This  work  introduced  him 
to  the  academy  of  physics,  of  which  Mackensie, 
Jeffrey,  and  Brougham  were  memben.  It  was  thia 
society  which  gave  ri^  to  the  Edinbuigh  Review,  to 
which  the  first  oontributon  sent  their  papen  gratui- 
tously. B.  wrote  the  review  of  the  plUiosophy  of 
Kant,  bi  the  second  nnmber,  but,  beinr  displeased 
with  some  liberties  taken  with  one  ot  hb  papers 
intended  for  the  fourth  number,  his  connexion  witli  it 
was  terminated.  He  also  published  some  poems, 
which  displayed  considerable  talent  His  principal 
poetical  work  is  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  London, 
1814.  But  he  chiefly  deserves  notice  on  account  of 
his  metaphysical  specdations ;  and  his  last  work,  on 
the  Philosophj  ot  the  Human  Mind,  aflbrds  ample 
proof  of  his  merit  as  a  profound  and  original  thinker. 
The  system  which  he  developed  is  characterised  by 
great  simplicity.  He  reduces  the  intellectual  focid- 
ties  to  three  great  classes  perceptkm,  simple  sug- 
gestion, and  relative  suggestion ;  suggestion,  which 
Mst  tens  is  nearly  synonymous  with  association :  and 
thus  he  stripped  the  science  of  mbid  of  that  iNuden  of 
instincU  which  distinguished  the  school  of  Reid  and 
Stewart.  His  classification  of  the  aliectiQiis,  passions, 
and  duties,  is  equally  penpicuous;  and  hb  theory  of 
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cause  and  efiect,  first  suggested  by  Hume,  will  ever 
prove  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  views.  He  died 
at  Brampton,  near  London,  April  2, 1820. 

Browns,  Isaac  Hawkins,  an  elesant  poet  in  the 
Latin  and  English  languages,  was  bom  in  1706  at 
Burton-upon-Trent,  of  which  parish  his  father  was 
minister.  He  received  his  early  education  at 
Litchfield,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Westminster 
school,  and  in  due  time  to  Trinity  college.  Cam- 
bridge,  where  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of 
George  1.,  which  appeared  among  the  university  pro- 
ductions, and  gained  him  much  credit.  In  1727  he 
settled  in  Lincoln's  Inn  ^as  a  student  of  law,  but  al- 
though he  pursued  the  profession  for  some  time,  be- 
ing possessed  of  a  moderate  but  adequate  fortune,  he 
finally  relinquished  it,  and  dedicated  himself  entirely 
to  literary  occupation.  While  at  Lincoln's  Inn  he 
addressed  a  poem  of  some  length  to  Hifffamore,  the 
painter,  on  the  subject  of  <<  Design  and  Beauty,*'  in 
which  he  adopted  the  ideas  of  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy. Among  his  smaller  poems,  one  entitled  **  The 
Pipe  of  Tobacco,**  obtained  great  popularity.  It 
consisted  of  an  imitation  of  the  styles  of  six  poets,  all 
then  living— Gibber,  Ambrose  Philips,  Thomson, 
Young,  Pope,  and  Swift,  and  is  composed  in  a  very 
happy  strain  of  humour  and  skilful  adaptation,  of 
di&rent  modes  of  thought  and  langimge.  In  1744 
he  married,  and  in  1748  was  brought  into  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Wenlock  in  Shropshire,  by  the 
interest  of  the  Forrester  fiunily.  In  that  capacity  he 
supported  the  Pelham  administration,  but  never  ac- 
cepted of  post  or  employment ;  nor,  although  possess- 
ed of  happy  elocution,  would  his  timidity  ever  allow 
him  to  become  a  parliamentary  speaker.  In  1754  he 
published  his  principal  work,  a  Latin  poem  entitled 
**  I>e  Anlmi  Immoitklitate,"  in  two  books,  modelled 
upon  the  style  of  Lucretius,  and  the  more  perfect 
versification  of  Virgil.  This  work  which  abounds 
with  poetical  beauties,  and  is  otherwise  able  and  vi- 
gorous, became  very  popular,  and  underwent  several 
translations,  the  last  ot  which  is  that  of  Soame  Jenyns. 
The  author  designed  a  third  book,  but  left  only  a 
fragment  of  it  Mr  Browne,  after  passing  a  life  of 
distinguished  private  virtue,  and  graced  by  a  variety 
of  accomplishments,  died  in  1766,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.    His  only  son,  Mr  Hawkins  Browne, 

{mblished  an  elegant  edition  of  his  poems  in  1768,  in 
arffe  8vo.  Many  of  them  are  also  in  Dadsley*s 
Collection. 

Browne,  Maximilian  Ulysses,  count,  field-marshal 
in  the  Austrian  service,  was  bom  at  Bale,  in  1705. 
His  fitther,  Ulysses  de  Browne,  left  Irehind  in  1690, 
as  a  follower  of  king  James  II.,  became  colonel  in  the 
Austrian  service,  and  died  in  1721.  The  son  served 
fix>m  his  early  youth  in  the  imperial  army ;  distin- 

Siished  himself  in  the  Italian  war,  in  particular,  in 
e  battles  of  Parma  and  Guastalla-,  and,  in  1739, 
was  made  lieutenant  field-marshal.  In  the  Silesian 
wars,  B.  served  with  seal  and  ability ;  the  15th  June, 
1746,  he  gained  the  battle  of  Piacenia  against  the 
French,  took  the  pass  of  Bochetta,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Savona.  In  1752,  he  was  made  governor 
of  the  city  of  Prague,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  Bohemia ;  and,  in  1756,  when  king  Frederic 
II.  attempted  to  penetrate  through  Saxony  to  Bohe- 
mia, he  was  appointed  fiweld- marshal.  October  1, 
1756,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Lowositi,  but,  seven  days 
after,  advanced  towards  Saxony,  to  rescue  the  Saxon 
troops,  who  were  surrounded  between  Piraa  and 
Konigstein.  Althoufi^  he  did  not  effiict  this  purpose, 
he  forced  the  Prussians  to  evacuate  Bohemia,  and 
was,  in  consequence,  rewarded  with  the  order  of  the 
golden  fleece.  Frederic  invaded  Bohemia  a  second 
time  with  his  whole  foroe,  and.  May  6,  1757,  the  bat- 
tie  of  Prague  was  fought    B.  was  obliged  to  leave 


the  field,  and  wascanied  toPragne,  nMxIaBy  wm 
ed,  and  died  in  June,  1757.  Fi«deric  IL  calM  1 
his  master. 

Bbownb,  Simoo;  a  learned  and 
injr  divine,  remarkable  for  an  exti 
otmental  derangement,  was  boni  abovl  I  Ma  He 
preached  for  some  time  at  PortHmoiitli ;  aftetvai^  aft 
the  Old  Jewry,  one  of  the  principal  coogiegliuys  «tf 
Dissenters  in  London.  Here  be  poUidied  a  voione 
of  hymns,  and  one  of  sermons.  In  1723,  the  leas  «f 
his  wife  and  only  son  threw  him  into  a  settled  nelaB- 
choly,  attended  with  the  persoasion,  thai  God  had 
annihilated  in  him  the  thinking  suhalanoe,  aadvtttriy 
divested  htan  of  oonsdoosneas;  and,  altbongh  he  iv- 
tained  the  human  shape,  and  the  frcoliy  oC  apeakiv 
in  a  manner  that  appeared  to  otfaets  ratianL  he  mi 
all  the  while  no  more  notion  of  wfani  he  said  than  a 
paiTot  He  therefore  thoo|ht  himself  no  Umger  a 
moral  agent,  or  a  sulject  of  reward  or  pwniihiniii, 
and,  de&ting  from  hb  functioDS,  could  not  be  pte- 
vailed  upon  Co  Join  in  any  act  of  wonhip,  pi^ic  <r 
private.  This  persoasion,  which  remninrd  wi  "^  *^* 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  at  first  tempted  him  to  i 
suicide ;  but  he  at  length  became  calm,snd  i 
uneasy  only  when  his  friends  appeared  to  d 
truth  of  his  asserUons.  Notwithstanding  Ifan  i 
tion  of  mind,  his  foculties,  in  other  reapects^  \ 
fiill  vigour,  which  he  proved  by  varioaa  pofaBi 
including  the  compilation  of  a  dictioaary.  T^  ke 
observed,  **  was  nothing  that  required  a  i 
soul."  Towards  the  ctose  of  his  life,  be  i 
several  dearly-written  theological  pieoes,  and,  i 
the  rest,  a  defence  of  revehition.  So  rtrong^  how- 
ever, was  his  delusion,  that,  in  a  dcdicBtion  in  qorcn 
Caroline,  which  his  friends  would  not  pmoL  lum  ta 
publish,  but  which  appeared  in  the  88th  nuBhrr  d* 
the  Adventurer,  he  describea  his  deprimdan  of  a  aoii 
with  great  force  of  egression,  and  eren  psthoa.  Be 
died  in  1732,  aged  fifty-five. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  a  physidan  and  very  ori». 
brated  writer,  was  the  son  of  a  meitsfaant  oC  lAMnkm, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1605.  He  lost  his  fittheresfir, 
and  was  defiauded  by  one  of  his  goardlnaa  ;  biil  k» 
mothei^,  who  married  Sir  llioiBBa  Dutton,  hnd  ha 
educatra  at  Winchester  school,  whence  he  wns  ss  a 
proper  tune  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  tkt 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  practised  as  a  phfaidnu  lor  tow 
time  in  Oxforddiire.  He  subseoocnliy  am ■■§■■■  J 
his  fiither-in-law  to  Ireland,  and  afteiwaiOs  visitnp 
the  continent,  received  the  degree  of  M  J>.  at  Lcydn. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  settled  aa  a  physkaaa  « 
Norwich,  where  he  married,  and  aoqaiiwl  c: 
practice  and  reputation.  In  16  4S  ht  puhlii 
famous  work  entitled  "  Religio  Medid,*  wfaic 
ed  the  attention  of  the  learned  not  osily  in  Eaghni 
but  throughout  Europe,  and  was  tranalated  into  tw. 
ous  languages.  In  1646  his  literary  chancier  «» 
still  further  exalted  by  the  appearance  of  hia  ^  Pna- 
dodoxia  Epidemica,"  or  **  TreaUae  on  Vulgar  Eria* 
a  work  of  extraordinary  learning,  and  aoooonied  fik» 
most  solid  and  useful  of  his  litmry  Isdioinn^  Owa( 
probably  to  his  extent  of  practioe,  it  wna  not  wek 
1658  that  his  '<  Hydriotaphia,  or  Treaioe  on  Tza- 
burial"  appeared,  conjointly  with  his  '^Ganiea  tf 
Cyrus."  These  works  tanked  him  very  high  as  m 
antiquary ;  and  he  maintained  a  wide  cofxv^ondcncr 
with  the  learned,  both  at  home  and  afaroad.  la  IfiBS 
he  was  constituted  an  honorary  memher  of  thecailffc 
of  physicians,  and  hi  1671,  l^g  Chmries  II.  risiua 
Norwich,  conferred  on  him  the  bonoar  of  knighthaai 


with  great  marks  of  esteem.  Of  a 
vate  character,  he  was  singvlariy  happy  in  the  aftc> 
tion  of  his  laige  fiunily  mad  namefuas  firieois:  vl 
after  passing  through  a  rraiarkably  transit  wnd  fK»> 
penjoaliteivyandpnifiessional  ltfe,br  died  ill  Oolihir, 
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1 682,  igcd  seventy-seven.  The  literary  charBcter  of 
Sir  Tbooms  Browne,  as  exhibited  by  his  productions, 
was  very  remarkable.  His  *«  Reiigio  Media,"  is  no 
way  professVMial,  but  may  be  described  as  the  creed 
of  an  individual,  upon  morals,  religion,  and  metaphy- 
sics. It  is  a  curious  production,  and  its  excessive  or- 
thodoxy and  submission  to  authority,  might  in  later 
days,  at  least  in  expression,  he  held  ironical.  He 
di^ras  it  "•  no  vulgar  part  of  faith  to  believe  a^tbing, 
not  only  above,  but  contrary  to  reason,  even  against 
the  arguments  of  our  proper  senses."  Fancy  and 
feeling  in  (act  piedominatea  in  him  over  Judgment ; 
he  believed  in  the  existence  of  guardian  angels,  in 
the  reality  of  witchcraft,  and,  the  appniranoe  of  spec- 
tres. He  was,  however,  extremely  benevolent,  op- 
posed to  persecution,  and  in  the  moral  oart  of  his 
work,  he  frequently  expatiates  with  a  noble  glow  of 
language,  on  subjects  of  diarity  and  philanthropy. 
This  work  was  much  attacked,  both  at  home  aiid 
abroad,  especially  by  the  German  divines,  who  more 
tArolofieo,  treated  a  writer  as  an  atheist  and  an  Infi- 
d«>I,  whose  piety  and  reverence  for  authority  were 
displayed  in  every  page.  The  '*  Treatise  on  Vulgar 
Errors,'*  ably  discusses  the  \iiryhig  causes  of  error, 
which  he  examines  with  great  strength  of  reasoning 
ind  liberality  of  sentiment.  His  appropriation  of  one 
g^rand  source  of  error  to  the  machinations  of  Satan, 
lowever,  may  not  appear  very  philosophical  at  pre- 
irnt ;  and  of  course  his  own  science  being  only  that 
kf  the  day,  he  is  often  astray  in  the  department  of 
latural  knowledge.  Still  he  displays  a  hirge  and 
>enetfating  understanding  on  many  points,  md  this 
rork  still  retains  considerable  celebrity.  His  treatise 
in  **  t  rn-borial,"  composed  on  occasion  of  the  dis- 
covery of  some  fimerai  urns  in  Norfolk,  discovers 
ome  curious  erudition  on  the  sulject  of  ancient  and 
Dodeni  burial ;  and  the  tract  called  **  The  Garden  of 
^'yTw,**  is  still  more  curiously  learned  and  iiuitastical. 
>ir  Thomas  Browne  left  some  posthumous  papers  re- 
stive to  antiquities,  which  appear  in  the  folio  edition 
if  his  works,  published  in  1686.  Dr  Johnson,  who 
las  written  his  life,  and  who  is  thought  in  some  de- 
yve  to  have  founded  his  own  style  upon  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's,  has  given  a  masterly  description 
€  hb  genius  and  tone  or  composition  ;  in  which  he 
peaks  highly  of  the  exuberance  of  his  knowledge  and 
tlrnitode  of  his  ideas ;  and  in  reference  to  his  hetero- 
leneous  mixture  of  languages,  observes  that  he  who 
«s  uncommon  sentiments  to  deliver,  may  be  al- 
Dwed  great  liberty  in  his  manner  of  expressing 
hem. 

BauwNa,  W'dliam,  an  English  poet  of  considerable 
serit,  was  bom  at  Tavistock  in  Devonshire  in  1590. 
le  was  educated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and 
hrncc  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  Loodmu  It 
iMfs  not,  however,  appear  that  he  devoted  himself  to 
\w  profession,  but  like  many  other  nominal  law  stu- 
li>nt^,  chose  more  agreeable  studiesL  In  his  twenty- 
hinl  year  he  published  hb  **  Britannia's  Pastorals," 
rhich  met  with  great  approbatk>n ;  and  in  the  fol- 
:>wing  year  appeared  his  **  Shepherd's  Pipe,**  in  seven 
dowues.  In  1616  he  published  the  second  part  of 
lis  Britannia's  Pastorab,  which  met  with  equal  sue- 
PS  with  the  former.  In  1624  he  returned  to  Exeter 
«>Uege,  and  became  tntor  to  Robert  Dormer,  earl  of 
'armarvoQ,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  New- 
ury.  At  Oxford,  Browne  was  created  M.  A.,  but  up- 
n  again  quitting  the  university  he  was  taken  into 
IM*  family  of  WiSiam,  earl  of  Pembroke.  The  year 
f  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
een  about  1645.  An  edition  of  his  works  in  3  vols. 
mn  printed  by  Davies  in  1772.  The  versification  of 
irowne  b  exceedingly  haimonkms ;  hb  expression 
athetically  simple  and  natural,  although  by  no  means 
rr^  from  the  stimined  thooghlsand  conoepOons  which 


dbiagured  the  allegorical  pastorals,  and  indeed  most 
of  the  poetry,  of  hb  day. 

BaowNK,  Sir  William,  a  physician,  was  born  in 
1692,  and  receired  hb  academical  education  at  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
physic  in  1721.  He  soon  after  settled  at  Lynn,  where 
he  published  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Dr  Gre- 
goi7*s  elements  of  catoptrics  and  dioptrics,  to  which 
be  added  some  optical  dissertations  of  hb  own.  By 
an  epigram,  many  of  which  he  provoked  by  hb  ex- 
treme eccentricity,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  cham- 
pion of  the  fair  sex  at  Lynn,  but  so  careless  was  he  of 
satire,  that  he  nailed  a  pamphlet  written  agauist  him 
to  the  house^Ioor.  Having  acquired  a  competency 
by  hb  profession,  he  removed  to  Queen-sqiuune,  Lon- 
don, where  he  died  hi  1774,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
He  was  the  autlior  of  a  great  number  of  lively  essays, 
both  in  prose  and  vene,  all  which  he  colleOLed  and 

fiublish«l  under  the  title  of  <<OposcuUi  varia  utriusque, 
inguai,  medicinam ;  medicorum  collegium ;  literas 
utriusque  academise;  empirioos,  eorum  cuitores ;  soli- 
citatorem,  pnestigiatorem ;  poeticen,  criticen ;  patro- 
num,  patriam  ;  religionem,  Itbertatem  spectsntia. 
Cum  pnefatione  eorum  editionem  defendente,"  4ta 
To  this  whimsical  volume  he  continued  to  make  addi- 
tions unto  his  death.  Sir  William  Browne  was  presi. 
dent  of  the  college  of  physicbns  at  the  time  the  li- 
centiates made  their  claim,  which  he  opposed  with 
great  seal.  On  thb  account  Foote  brought  liim  on* 
the  stage,  hi  hb  *«  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,"  but  Sir 
William,  so  &r  from  being  offended  at  the  caricature, 
which  could  not  be  mistaken,  sent  the  actor  who  per- 
sonated  him  a  note,  thanking  him  for  hb  accuracy, 
but  informing  him  that  as  he  had  forgotten  hb  muff, 
he  sent  him  hb  own.  Thb  eccentric  physician  left 
three  gold  medals  of  five  guineas  each,  to  be  given 
yearly  to  three  under  graduates  of  Cambridge ;  first 
for  a  Greek  ode,  in  imitation  of  Sappho;  second  for  a 
Latin  ode,  in  imitation  of  Horace ;  and  thirdly,  for 
the  best  Greek  and  Latin  epigrams.  He  also  founded 
a  scholarship  at  Peterhouse. 

Baowin,  William  G.,  an  ingenious  and  enteiprbing 
English  traveller,  in  the  north  of  Africa  and  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Asia,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
last  century.  He  vbited  the  kingdoms  of  Darfur 
and  Bomou  m  tha  interior  of  Africa,  and  was  the  iist 
who  made  those  countries  known  to  Europeans.  Re- 
turning to  England  he  puhlbhed  in  1799  **  Traveb  in 
Africa,  Egypt,  and  Assyria,  from  1792  to  1796,"  4to. 
He  subsequently  went  again  to  Asia,  and  in  a  Journey 
through  Persia,  about  1814,  lost  hb  life  under  cir- 
cumstances of  mystery,  which  have  never  been  pro- 
perly elucidated.  Previous  to  hb  goinr  to  Persb, 
he  had  staid  some  time  at  Constantrnopre,  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  Turicish  language,  which  he  learned  to 
speak  with  fiuency.  Thinking  it  would  focilitate  hb 
pnMmss  among  the  Asiatic  tribes,  he  had  assumed 
the  Turkish  costume  and  character,  and  thus  equip- 
ped he  set  off  with  an  intention  to  penetrate  througit 
Khorasan,  and  then  visit  the  unexplored  and  dangrr- 
ous  regions  south  of  the  Caspian,  closing  hb  researcoes 
in  that  direction  with  Astracan.  During  the  early 
part  of  hb  Pernan  journey  he  had  a  confirenoe  with 
the  British  ambasador.  Sir  Gore  Ousley;  and  at 
Otyon  was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Persbn 
king.  Proceeding  on  hb  route  in  full  confidence  of 
safety  and  success,  he  reached  the  pass  of  Irak,  where 
he  stopped  at  a  caravanserai  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment Having  done  so,  he  mounted  hb  horse,  and 
leaving  the  servant  to  pack  up  the  articles  he  had 
been  using,  and  then  foUow  him,  he  rode  gently  for^ 
ward  along  the  mountains.  Mr  Browne  liad  scarcely 
gone  fbrwaid  half  a  mile,  when  two  mm  on  foot  com- 
ing suddenly  behind  him,  one  of  them  with  a  dub 
struck  him  senseless  from  has  horse.    Several  olhen 
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blatantly  made  their  appeamnce,  and  bound  him  hand 
and  fooL  As  soon  as  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  &- 
culties,  he  saw  the  banditti  plundering  his  baggage, 
with  which  his  servant  had  in  the  noan  time  come 
up.  He  was  told  by  the  wretches  into  whose  hands 
he  had  fallen,  that  they  intended  to  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  though  not  in  that  place.  Finding  expostu- 
lation useless^  and  incapable  of  resistaiioe,  ne  merely 
entreated  them  to  spare  his  servant,  and  allow  him  to 
depart  with  his  papers,  which  could  be  of  no  use  to 
them.  This  they  agreed  to  j  and  what  will  appear 
more  sinsnlar,  the  assassins,  who  might  be  supposed 
to  oonsi£r  arms  as  ^uisitions  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, made  the  man  a  present  of  his  master^s  pistols 
and  double-barrelled  gun.i  They  then  suffered  Mr 
Browne  to  see  his  servant  out  of  sight,  who  immedi- 
ately returned  to  Tabrees,  and  related  what  had  oc- 
curred. Abbas  Mirsa,  prince  of  Penia,  speedily 
despatched  several  parties  of  horsemen  to  search  the 
pass  of  the  caravanserai  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
in  a  valley  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  they 
found  the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  traveller,  which 
had  been  left  naked  and  exposed  to  tlie  beasts  of  the 
forest  It  was  by  the  prince's  orders  conveyed  to 
Akhand,  and  decently  interred.  Exertions  were  made, 
but  without  effect,  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  this 
atrocious  deed. 

Brownik,  in  the  popular  superstitions  of  Scotland, 
0  was  a  spirit  who  cleaned  the  house,  churned,  thresiied, 
and  did  other  good-natured  offices.  He  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  tne  English  puck,  hobgoblin,  or  Robin 
Goodfellow,  whom  Reginald.  Scott  (Discovery  of 
Witchcraft)  describes  as  one,  who,  for  his  pains  in 
grinding  malt  and  Inustard,  and  sweeping  the  house, 
had  a  bowl  of  milk  set  for  him.  When  Johnson  vi- 
atM  the  Hebrides,  nothing  had  been  heard  of  the 
brownie  for  many  years. 

Browbosts  ;  the  name  given  for  some  time  to  those 
who  were  afterward  known  in  England  and  Holland 
under  the  denomination  of  Independents,  They  were 
so  called  from  Robert  Brown,  a  notice  of  whose  life  is 
given  in  a  previous  page.  The  sect,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  originated  in  hun :  for  by  several  publi- 
cations of  those  times,  it  is  clear  that  these  senthnents 
had,  before  his  day,  been  embraced,  and  professed  in 
England,  and  chunjies  gathered  on  the  plan  of  them. 
Nor  did  they  call  themselves  Brownists ;  but  consi- 
dered it  rather  9s  a  nickname  given  them  by  their  ad- 
versaries. Nor  did  Brown  continue  with  them ;  but, 
vfter  all  that  he  had  preached  and  written  against  the 
church,  accepted  a  living  in  it,  at  Achurch,  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire. 

This  denomination  did  not  differ  in  point  of  doc- 
trine from  the  church  of  England,  or  from  the  other 
puritans ;  but  they  apprehended,  that,  according  to 
scripture,  every  church  ought  to  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  congregation,  and  have  the  com- 
plete power  of  jurisdiction  over  its  members,  to  be 
exercised  by  the  elders  within  itself,  without  being 
subject  to  the  authority  of  bishops,  synods,  presby- 
teries, or  any  ecclesiastical  assembly,  composea  of  the 
deputies  from  different  churches. 

They  condemned  the  solemn  celebration  of  mar- 
riages in  the  church,  maintaining  that  matrimony,  be- 
ing a  political  contract,  the  confirmation  thereof  ought 
to  come  finom  the  civil  magistrate;  an  opinion  in  which 
they  are  not  singular.  They  would  not  allow  the 
children  of  such  as  were  not  members  of  the  churdi 
to  be  baptised.  They  rejected  all  forms  of  prayer, 
and  held  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was  not  to  be  recited 
as  a  prayer,  being  only  given  for  a  rule  or  model 
whereon  all  our  prayera  are  to  be  formed.  Their 
form  of  church  government  was  nearly  as  follows : 
When  a  church  was  to  be  gathered,  such  as  desired 
to  be  members  of  it  made  a  confession  of  their  feithio 


the  presence  of  each  other,  and  signed  a  CBfaHi,lif 
which  they  obliged  thenuelves  to  walk  loMhiT  Id 
the  order  of  the  gospeL  The  whole  pom  cf  ad- 
mitting and  exclu£ng  monbeis,  wtsh.  the  deriMS  d 
all  controversies  waa  fodged  in  the  brathohood.  Tte 
church  ofiicen  were  choseo  from  anong  thaaeivcs, 
and  separated  to  their  several  ofioes  bf  fiAise, 
prayer,  and  unpositioo  of  hands.  But  thry  did  m 
allow  ^e  priesthood  to  be  any  diiftinct  order.  Astfar 
vote  of  the  brethren  made  a  man  a  nuiiala>,  w  tk 
same  power  could  discharge  him  from  bis  ofe,  mA 
reduce  him  to  a  mere  layman  again.  And »  t^ 
maintained  the  bounds  of  a  chunSi  to  be  Mgntrer 
than  what  could  meet  together  in  one  place,  sad  jaa 
in  one  communion,  so  the  power  of  these  cfioen  w 
prescribed  within  the  same  limits.— The  aioHicru 
one  church  could  not  administer  the  lead's  apperif 
another,  nor  baptise  the  children  of  any  bat  tkv  4 
his  own  society.  Any  lay  brother  «as  iltoivl  ibr 
liberty  of  giving  a  word  of  exhoctBtioo  to  the  peopit ; 
and  it  was  ususl  for  some  of  them  after  sennoo  to  iai 
questions,  and  reason  upon  the  dootrineithstlisd  ben 
preached.  In  a  word,  every  church  on  their  Bodfl 
is  a  body  ooiporate,  having  full  povcr  to  do  e^ 
thing  in  themiselves,  without  being  accoiuhle  is  uy 
class,  synod,  convocation,  or  other  jnrisdictiaB  iter 
ever.  The  reader  will  judge  how  near  the  iodrpeft- 
dent  churches  are  allied  to  wis  form  of  ggwtnaert. 
The  laws  were  executed  with  great  seventy  m  thr 
Brownists  ;  their  books  were  prohibaUd  \^  fvfn 
Elisabeth,  their  persons  irapcisooed,  and  sane  kiwii 
Brown  himself  declared  on  his  deathbed,  tbst  Itt W 
been  in  thirty-two  different  prisons,  in  sane  «f  vbki 
he  could  not  see  his  hand  at  noonday.  Tbr;  «m 
so  much  persecuted,  that  they  resolved  at  Isst  10  qti 
the  country.  Accordingly  many  retired  sad  sdL<^ 
at  Amsteniam,  where  they  fonned  a  dunch,  wd 
chose  Mr  Johnson  their  pastor,  and  after  Jiim  3lr 
Ainsworth,  author  of  the  learned  oommenlifT  ostk 
Pentateuch.  Their  church  flourished  ncsr  one  fai>- 
dred  years. 

BaowNRioo,  William,  an  iiigenioas  phyacUfSu 
a  native  of  Cumberland,  aiui  was  edaosled  it  tk 
university  of  Leyden.  He  settled  as  a  aiedicBl  pt^ 
titioner  at  Whitehaven,  whence  he  leBored  to  On* 
thwaite,  ¥diere  he  died  in  180a  He  was  skiiJrd  j 
chemistiy,  and  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  •*  The  Ano/ 
Making  common  Salt,  as  now  practised  in  nnst  f)in» 
of  the  worid,  with  several  improvementi  proposfd  J 
that  ait  for  the  use  of  the  British  doiBini(]oi,''Tji 
plates,  8vo.  This  work  procored  him  adaisaiaB  in-* 
the  Royal  Sodety.  He  a^ppcan  aftemnh  to  Us^ 
employed  himself  in  thestmiy  of  pneumsiiceheiiban. 
relative  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  aade  dbh»> 
veries  which  have  been  attributed  to  other  cakinun 
of  science ;  but  Dr  Brownrigg*s  daims  to  thne  dfi- 
ooveries  have  never  been  clearly  made  oat.  Hevn«' 
observations  on  platina,  and  00  carbomc  sod,  pi!^ 
lished  in  the  Philosophical  Tmansactiom. 

Brock,  James,  a  celebrated  modem  tnvelkr,  «s 
bom  at  Khmaird-house,  in  the  ooonty  of  Stirfiog,  >3 
1730.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Hanw. 
whence  he  was  removed  to  the  univenity  of  E^- 
buigfa,  where  he  studied  with  a  view  to  panse  H' 
profession  of  the  law.  His  object,  bowrrer,  chsiyr ;. 
he  entered  into  partoership  with  a  wine-amm^ 
whose  daughter  he  mairied;  bat,  upoo  hs  v^ 
death  within  a  year,  he  made  a  tour  abrasd,  doiif 
whidi  absence  he  snooeeded,  by  the  death  of  Ui  ^ 
ther,  to  the  estate  of  Kinna'utL  On  his  ratan  t» 
England,  he  sought  public  employnmit,  and  at  ir^ 
was  indebted  to  lord  Halifiuc  for  the  appoiotaai  r* 
consul  at  Algiers.  He  repahed  to  hiipotf  io  net 
and  employed  himself  there  for  a  year  inlbe  nb  « 
the  Oriental  htnguages.    He  coBmeocsd  tarrlUt 
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»y  visiCs  to  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Syria,  and 
^▼enl  parls  of  Asia  Minor,  where,  accompanied  by 
tn  able  Italian  dianghtsnian,  he  made  drawings  of  the 
-uins  of  Pahnyia,  Baalbec,  wad  other  remains  of  anti- 
|uity.  Tliese  were  deposited  in  the  king's  library  at 
ivew,  and,  in  the  language  of  boast  and  hyperbole, 
which  formed  the  great  weakness  of  this  able  and  ad- 
I  rnturous  character,  constituted  *<  the  most  magnili- 
'T'nt  present  in  that  line  ever  made  by  a  suMect  to 
lis  sovereign."  Of  his  first  travels  he  never  published 
in  account.  In  June,  1 768,  he  set  out  on  his  fiunous 
<  ramey  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile.  Proceed- 
ng  tail  to  Cairo,  he  navigated  the  Nile  to  Syene, 
hence  crossed  the  desert  to  the  Red  sea,  and,  arriving 
A  Jtilda,  passed  some  months  in  Arabia  Felix,  and, 
if ter  various  deientioos,  reached  Gondar,  the  capital 
»f  Abyssinia,  in  February,  1770.  In  that  country,  he 
ngndated  himself  with  the  sovereign  and  other  in- 
luential  pcnons  of  both  sexes,  In  the  several  capact- 
MS  of  physician,  courtier,  and  soldier.  On  November 
.  4, 1770,  he  obteined  the  great  object  of  his  wishes— 
1  sight  of  the  souroes  of  ue  Nile.  Claiming  to  be 
he  arst  European  who  had  accomplished  this  inter- 
'Ming  discovery,  his  exultation  was  proportionate^ 
ml  ho  reoQcds  it  with  singular  strencth  of  expression. 
io  his  return  to  Gondar,  he  found  the  country  en- 
^B^fCrd  in  a  civil  war,  and  was  detained  two  yean 
»e/ore  he  ooold  obtain  pennission  to  leave  the  coon- 
ry.  Thirteen  months  mora  were  occupied  in  tnvel- 
tn|f  back  to  Cairo,  in  which  journey  he  endured 
xefssive  privations.  He  retuirned  to  his  native 
xMuatry  in  1773,  and  retired  to  his  paternal  seat  He 
narricd  again,  and  maintained  the  character  of  an 
Irgant  aira  hospitable  host,  and  an  amiable  man  in 
private  life,  but  capricious  in  his  friendships,  and 
ttoghty  to  strangers.  His  long-expected  travels  did 
loi  appear  until  1700,  in  four  large  quarto  volumes, 
Iroonted  with  plates.  These  volumes  are  replete 
rith  curious  information  concemfaig  a  part  of  the 
rorld  but  little  known  to  Europeans,  and  contain 
nuch  interesting  personal  adventure,  and  fine  de- 
cription.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  authority  of 
he  work,  in  regard  to  &cts  of  natural  history  and 
loinan  manners,  was  questioMd  on  Us  first  appear- 
tnce ;  for  his  statements  have  oeen  more  or  less  con- 
irmed  by  all  socoeeding  travellen  who  have  come 
lear  or  touched  upon  his  tnbck— -namely.  Salt,  Cofibi, 
i'esice,  Burckhardt,  Brown,  Clarke,  Wiltman,  and 
SelsonL  Bruce,  during  the  few  remaining  years  of 
lis  life,  felt  keenly  the  incredulity  of  the  public,  and 
Nily  hoped  that  his  daughter  would  live  to  see  the 
ime  when  the  truth  of  ul  he  had  written  would  be 
'unfinned  by  subsequent  observations.  After  escaping 
he  most  momentous  danger  in  a  long  peregrination 
Jiroogh  barbarous  countries,  this  most  enterprising 
jmvrUer  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  an  aocidentid 
Ul  down  stain,  as  he  was  attending  the  departure  of 
Mime  guests  whom  he  had  been  entertaining.  His 
ifBih  took  place  in  April,  1794. 

Baccm,  Michael,  a  British  poet  of  the  last  century, 
liftdnguished  for  the  pUintive  elegance  of  his  compo- 
^itions.  He  was  bom  at  KInnasswood,  In  Kinross-shire, 
Scotland,  in  1746 ;  and,  his  friends  being  persons  in 
ow  circumstances,  he  had  to  strugxle  with  poverty, 
rhich,  together  with  constit)itk»ar  disease,  gave  a 
DelandMuy  turn  to  his  mind,  and  Infiuenced  the  cha- 
•BCter  of  his  writings.  For  a  short  time,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  village  schoohnaster, 
he  fiiUgues  of  wlJch  probably  shortened  his  life. 
lie  bcorae  consumptive,  and  died  hi  1767.  His 
iNiejns,  which  are  few  hi  number,  were  published  by 
he  revemvl  John  Logan,  together  with  some  of  his 
)wn,  at  Edinburgh,  in  I770L  One,  composed  on  the 
uiticipation  of  h«  own  death,  b  peculiariy  affecting. 

Bssca,  Robert;  the  competitor  of  John  Ballol  for 


the  throne  of  ScotUnd.  On  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.,  without  any  lineal  descendent,  the  right  to  the 
crown  devolved  on  the  descendents  of  David  earl  of 
Huntington,  who  were,  John  Baliol  descended  from 
his  oldest  daughter,  and  Bruce,  descended,  tlioogh 
one  generation  nearer,  from  his  second  daughter. 
BalioT,  therefore,  claim<^  as  issue  of  the  elder  branch ; 
Bruce  as  one  degree  nearer  the  common  stock.  If 
the  principle  of  representation  were  regarded,  the 
former  had  the  better  claim;  if  propinquiU  wero 
coopered,  the  latter  was  entitled  to  the  preference. 
The  dispute  was  referred  to  the  decision  or  Edward  I. 
of  England,  who  decided  in  favour  of  Baliol ;  and  the 
new  lUng  took  the  oath  of  fealty  as  vassal  of  Eng- 
land. The  oppressions  of  the  English  induced  Baliol 
and  his  countrymen  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and 
Bruce  served  in  the  army  of  Edward.  Scotland  was 
depressed,  her  king  imprisoned,  her  defenden  n^uced, 
dain,  or  made  captive,  when  an  obscure  individual 
arose  to  revenge  her  wrongs.  William  Wallace  (q«  v.), 
having  succeeded  in  delivering  his  country,  was  ac> 
cused  1)T  Bruce  of  aspiring  to  the  throne,  and,  in  the 
dreadful  batUe  of  Falkirit,  B.  was  In  the  English 
ranks.  In  the  pursuit,  Wsilace  had  the  celebrated 
interview  with  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron. 
Hume  (ch.  IS)  relates  that  the  interview  was  between 
Wallace  and  the  younger  Bruce;  but  the  Scottish 
historians  Drummond,  I^y,  Buchanan,  &c.,give  the 
account  as  here  stated.  Wallace  displayed  such  ele- 
vation of  senthnent,  sudi  disinterestedness  of  patriot- 
ism, that  Bruce  melted  into  tears,  and  swore  to  em- 
brace  the  cause  of  his  oppressed  country. 

Bavca,  Robert;  the  most  heroic  as  well  as  the 
most  patriotic  monarch  which  Scotland  ever  produced, 
was  born  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1274.  He  was 
grandson  of  the  preceding.  Seven  yean  of  alternate 
resistance  and  submission,  of  wan  and  truces,  had 
passed,  from  the  battle  of  Falkirk*  when  Edward  I. 
returned  to  London,  in  1305,  victorious  for  the  third 
tune  over  Scotland,  and  delivered  by  treachery  from 
the  dreaded  Wallace.  In  his  train,  among  other 
Scottish  nobles,  were  Robert  Bruoeaiid  John  Cumyn, 
who,  formeriy  rivals,  now  conspired  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  the  peridioos  Edward.  They  agreed  that 
B.  should  be  declared  king,  and  that  Scotland  should 
be  summoned  to  arms.  Cumjn  betrayed  his  accom- 
plice, who,  without  being  informed  of  the  discovery 
of  the  plot,  was  ordered  not  to  leave  the  court.  He 
received  the  first  uitlmation  of  his  danger  by  the 
present  of  a  pair  of  spun  and  a  pone  oT  gold  from 
one  of  his  friends ;  and,  underetanding  the  hint,  he 
had  his  hones  shod  with  their  shoes  biverted,  that 
the  traces  on  the  snow  might  bafBe  his  pumien,  and 
escaped  to  Scotland.  He  immediately  assembled  his 
frieiids  at  Dumfries,  and  all  the  nobles,  except  Cumpi, 
encouraged  his  resolution,  and  promised  their  aid. 
Cumyn  endeavoured  to  dtasuade  them  from  so  des* 
perate  an  undcttakhig ;  and,  after  the  assembly  was 
dismissed,  he  was  attacked  by  B.  hi  the  doisten  of 
the  Grey  Friars,  and  run  through  the  body.  B.  was 
soon  after  crowned  at  Scone.  Being  twice  defeated, 
he  dismissed  his  troops,  and  retired  to  the  Hebrides, 
accompanied  only  by  two  friends.  His  wife  was 
canied  captive  to  London,  his  three  brothen  were 
hanged,  and  he  hUnself  was  supposed  to  be  dead, 
when  he  reappeared  hi  Scotland,  collected  an  army, 
put  to  the  sword  the  English  gairiaons,  and  rallied  all 
Scotland  under  his  banners.    Edward  sK  out  to  sub- 


breath  on  hb  sttoeessor  never  to  desist  till  he  had 
suMected  all  Scotland.  Bruce  defeated  the  English 
at  Bannockbum,  near  Stirling,  and  secured  the  inde- 
peDdeaoeofhiscnmn|Jvae24,13l4.  Thedlstnctcd 
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^tate  of  the  country  requirpd  vifforous  measures.  The 
Scottish  nobles  had  encraachedon  the  possessions  of 
the  iLing  and  the  commons.  The  kini^  called  upon 
them  to  show  the  titles  by  which  they  held  their 
lands.  *^  By  these,"  they  exclaimed,  drawing  their 
swords,  "  we  have  acquired  our  lands,  and  with  these 
we  will  preserve  themT'  King  Robert  was  once 
more  obliged  to  defend  his  territories  Irom  the  Eng- 
lish, who,  encouraged  by  these  disputes,  had  again 
passed  the  Scottish  oorders.  On  the  plains  of  Byland, 
132S,  he  gained  another  memorable  victory  over  those 
formidable  enemies.  On  the  accession  of  Edward 
III.,  1329,  he  obtained  from  that  king  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and  the  renunciation 
of  all  claims  of  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  the  English. 
He  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  Under  the 
:  article  ScoUand^  a  more  extended  view  will  be  taken 
of  the  transactions  of  this  heroic  prince,  as  they  all 
belong  to  the  most  memorable  ana  glorious  period  of 
Scottish  history. 

Bruobs  ;  a  city  of  the  Netherlands,  and  capital  of 
West  Flanders,  situated  about  six  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  canal  commerce. 
The  principal  canals  are  those  which  lead  to  Sluys 
and  Ostend,  on  the  latter  of  which  vessels  of  300  tons 
can  come  up  to  B.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was 
onp  of  the  chief  commercial  places  in  Europe,  and  an 
important  member  of  the  Hanseatic  confederacy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  beean  to 
decline.  It  now  carries  on  a  considerable  tracfe  with 
the  north  of  Europe.  The  population  is  about  34,300. 
The  exchanee  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  t»f  the 
(earliest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  is 
still  a  fine  building.  B.  has  also  a  diamber  of  com- 
merce, fr  lai^  insurance  company,  a  navigation 
school,  and  a  dock-yard;  likewise  an  academy  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture ;  a  national  lite- 
rary society,  &c.,  and  many  valuable  specimens  of 
architecture  and  sculpture;  In  the  diuich  of  Notre 
Baroe,  with  its  elevated  spire,  are  the  splendid  tombs 
of  Charies  the  Bold,  and  of  Mary  of  Burgundv,  his 
daughter^  constructed  in  1550.  Philip  the  Good  here 
founded  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece,  in  1430 ;  and 
the  celebrated  John  van  Eyk,  or  John  of  Bruges,  the 
supposed  inventor  of  painting  in  oil,  was  bom  here. 
(See  ColleeHon  de  Gravures  au  Trait  rfprSsentani  les 
principaux  Mon.  iT  Architect,  et  de  Sculpt,  de  Bruget, 
depuit  le  lime  jutou*  au  lime  Siecle.  1824.)  The 
chief  articles  manuractured  at  B.  are  lace  and  linen. 
It  also  exports  much  grain,  and,  when  the  British 
ports  are  open,  immense  quantities  are  shipped.  Lat 
SlMyN.;  Ion.  3«»14'E. 

BavGMiiNs,  Sebald  Justinus;  a  learned  Dutchman, 
physician- injchief  of  the  army,  of  the  marine,  and  of 
the  colonies ;  member  of  the  institute  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  of  many  learned  societies.  He  was  bom 
at  Franeker,  in  1763,  and  graduated,  in  1781,  at 
Groningen.  His  (Ussertations,  Litholagia  Oroningfa" 
na;  On  hurtful  and  poisonous  Plants  in  Pastures; 
On  the  Symptoms  of  Decay  in  Trees,  and  De  Puoge^ 
nio,  ui  1785,  procured  him  distinction.  He  became 
professor  of  philosophy  and  physics  in  Franeker, 
where  he  formed  a  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy, 
one  of  the  first  in  Europe.  In  1795,  he  went  to 
Leyden  as  professor  of  chemistry.  His  laboura  for 
the  organisation  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
army  commenced  in  1794.  He  was  an  active  contri- 
butor to  the  Pharmacopcna  Batava,  King  Louis 
made  him  his  physician,  and  confirmed  all  his  institu- 
tions. After  the  union  of  Holland  with  France,  Na- 
poleon made  him  inspector-general  of  the  hospitals, 
and  rector  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  for  which  he 
procured  large  sums  of  money  from  the  state,  and,  in 
later  times,  the  return  of  its  collection  of  natural 
history  from  Paris.     During  the  many  yean  he  was 


director  of  the  military  hospital,  the  aoabir  of  dftdi 
by  wounds  and  diseases  was  never  incnased  bf  ^ 
pital  fevers.  After  the  battle  of  Walprknyheprani' 
ly  procured  medical  aid  for  more  than  20^  «(hbM 


His  treatise  On  the  Nature  of  ths  MJun« 
Hospital  Fever  gained  the  prise  of  the  aadny  r 
Haarlem.  His  original  views  on  the  apamiiim  d 
fishes  are  to  be  found  in  the  transactloas  of  tlip  as- 
tional  institute  of  the  Netherlands.    He  died  is  \m. 

BatTRL,  Frederic  Aloysios.  count  of,  bom  u  l>w 
den,  1739,  was  the  son  of  Henry  ooont  of  BnH, 
described  in  the  next  article,  bat  very  imlike  hk 
father.  Educated  by  his  moUier,  an  cstinahlf  sad 
enlightened  lady,  with  prudence  aiMl  stridiifs,  ui 
happily  endowed  by  nature,  he  becaiae  the  iA«;  rf 
an  aoooroplisfaed  man  of  the  vrorld.  He  «« ttmei' 
able .  for  his  beauty  and  strength,  wiole  sod  ^kf 
almost  all  the  European  languages,  vat  ikiOed  z 
music,  painted  with  taste,  and  was  well  aoqaoiri 
with  mathematics  and  gunnery.  He  wiQBffiit »  vkoir 
year  incognito  in  a  cannon  foondery.  &  sdinT 
and  temperance  were  both  eztnofdinary.  He  cxoe.' 
led  in  writing,  and  still  more  in  oanvcnstiOB. 

Brithl,  Henry,  count  of,  minister  of  AopBtss  HU 
king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Suony,  ms  hois  • 
1700,  in  Thuringia.  His  family  not  heSng  my  rich. 
he  entered,  as  a  page,  the  scrvioe  of  ttie  Mm 
Elizabeth,  whose  iavour,  as  well  as  that  of  AQfcsSB 
II.,  he  gained  by  his  lively  and  gnoefiil  msam 
On  the  death  of  the  king,  at  Wansw,  ia  17SX  ti« 
crown  of  Poland,  with  the  other  mails,  beii^  tiras) 
the  good  fortune  of  B.,  inlnistedto  hiai,  be  an-^ 
them  immediately  to  the  new  elector,  AugobB  ni, 
and  showed  the  greatest  activity  in  praBOiiEf  b 
election.  FVom  this  time,  fortune  never  dcwrtpi 
him.  He  had  cunning  and  skill  snlBcieBt  to  r^m 
bis  master  and  get  rid  of  his  rivals.  While  &  ^^ 
hhnself  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  remove  his  rin. 
count  Sulkowskl,  he  acted  as  fab  friend;  to.  itt^ 
his  marriage  with  the  countess  KoUoiRath,  tb  S> 
vourite  of  the  queen,  he  effected  the  dnaai  d 
Sulkowskl  through  her  influence.  Htmmmcoe^ 
in  keeping  every  body  at  a  distance  froa  (ke  kkt 
No  servant  entered  his  service  without  the  eomoi^ 
B. ;  and,  even  when  he  went  to  the  dapri  aiJ  » 
proach  to  him  was  prevented.  The  Bosarefc^  n^ 
that  his  minister  should  make  a  great  futSt  w 
naUfied  in  its  widest  extent.  B.  knt  £00  dnaatk^ 
his  guards  were  better  paid  than  wo&t  of  tbr  k« 
himself,  and  his  table  more  sumptuous.  Fifdcrc  11 
says  oi  him,  *<  B.  had  more  gaments,  fpalciie»,  \dr, 
bcKxs,  shoes,  and  slippers,  Unn  any  nan  of  the  ir 
Ciesar  would  have  counted  hfan  amo^g  those  cnr 
and  perfumed  heads  which  he  did  not'ftv;'  ^ 
Augustus  III.  was  no  Ciesar.  When  this  idle  ^ 
loitered  about,  smoking,  and  aake^  vithoot  Imt^ 
at  his  favourite,  «*  Brum,  have  1  any  noneyr  **  Yn 
sire,"  was  the  continual  answer ;  and,  to  atidf  ^ 
king's  demands,  he  exhausted  the  state,  ^npA  tk 
country  into  debts,  and  greatly  itdnoM  tbc  stEf 
At  the  banning  of  the  seven  ytafs*  war,  it  a* 
prised  but  17/XX>  men,  and  these  were  cmyM  ^ 
surrender,  at  Pima,  from  want  of  the  necoaij  «^' 
pUes.  B.  ied  with  the  khig,  the  pictiRS,  sail  ik 
china,  to  Pohmd;  but  the  ai&>csof  tbeHite  v<t( 
left  to  the  victor.  He  was  no  leas  avarido*  rf  t*-^ 
and  money  than  of  power.  He  died  a  fcw  vffb  »n^ 
hiskmg,  m  1763.  An  examinatioa,  after (»<»» 
showed  that  he  owed  his  immense  fiMttv  »  ^ 


prodigality  of  the  king,  rather  than  to  niavM  a^ 
of  aocunndation.  His  own  prafoston  vas  oftw  •*- 
ficial  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  hsd  tei» 
An  account  of  the  ehlest  is  oontBined  IB  the  {MRB*^ 
artide.  . .      ,_, 

BavBL,  John  Maurice,  nephew  of  the  a 
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1809,  while  Sftxoo  ambBSsador  in  London.  He  is 
sown  by  his  ingeniooB  iffiproYements  of  sevendin- 
nunciits,  br  his  eoays  in  the  Philosophical  Tnn- 
rtions  and  bf  his  BeeAereAet  iw  dheri  O^ftts  de 
Kcommie  poUiifye  (Dresden,  1781). 

HftCLonTA*    Stee  Fire'Skip,  t 

BaoMAiEs;,  thb  18rB  (Nov.  9),  1799.  On  this  day, 
pueml  BonafMUte  oveithiew  the  directory.  The 
Kxt  day,  he  dispersed,  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
ft,  the  oonndl  of  five  hundred,  and  was  elected 
;Mistd. 

BaoN,  Charies  le,  an  eminent  pahiter,  was  bom  in 
Ui9, atParis.  His^jiand&therwasaScotsjnrdener, 

ho  had  fooe  to  France  with  a  nobleman.  Hisfiither 
■as  an  indiiferent  sculptor,  who,  befaiff  employed  to 
o  some  work  hi  the  gaiden  of  the  hotel  S^ier, 
wk  with  him  his  son,  who  was  then  a  mere  child, 
od  who  made  drawinfB  by  his  side.  7he  counte- 
anoe,  application,  and  manner  of  drawing  of  the 
oung  artist,  interested  the  chancellor  so  much,  that 
e  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  fivwarded  his 
ducation.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  painted  two 
ictnres,  which  created  a  great  sensation :  one  was 
lie  portjnait  of  his  giandfiUher,  and  the  other  repre- 
rnttxl  Hercules  destroying  the  horses  of  Diomedes. 
Q  1639  he  went  to  Rome,  and  remained  there  three 
r«r»,  with  a  pension  linom  the  chancellor.  While 
here,  he  studied  under  Sfanon  Vouel,  and  afterwaids 
indcr  Niculas  Poussin.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  the 
\nt  picture  he  producrd  was  that  of  the  brasen  ser- 
tent.  This  procured  him  a  pension  of  12,000  lines 
ram  the  superintendent  Foucquil ;  af cerwards  he  was 
ftonoured  br  the  king  with  the  order  of  St  Michael, 
iixl  created  first  painSer  to  the  crown.  Cardinal  Ma- 
Buin  became  much  attached  to  him,  and  he  was  in- 
nttud  with  the  direction  of  the  manu&ctMT  of 
apestry  at  the  Oobelines,  and  made  director  of  the 
trfnX  academy  of  painting.  The  oeiltngs  which  he 
•executed  at  Sceaux  and  Versailles,  and  especially  the 
lattlcs  of  Alejaoder  the  Great,  are  his  most  celebrated 
«ariUb  He  was  sixty  years  old  when  he  painted  these 
jsttlcsL  He  died  in  1690,  at  his  ^wtmenU  at  the 
[iubeltnes. 

As  Le  Bmn  painted  but  few  easel  pictures,  and  as 
Jiese  are  confined  chiefiy  to  the  gallery  of  the  Loune, 
9r  the  Flrench  palaces,  he  is  best  known  hi  Ensfland 
by  the  prints  engimTed  from  them.  Of  these,  tGe  set 
li  prints  by  Aw&an,  after  his  battles,  are  perhaps  the 
inest  examples  of  that  ait  which  have  erer  been 
produced.  His  picture  of  the  duchess  de  la  Valliere, 
IS  a  penitent  magdaien,  tearing  the  onoamcnts  from 
her  hair,  has  been  beautifully  engiaved  by  Edelindi, 
as  also  his  crucifixion  with  groups  of  angels.  His 
martynlom  of  St  Stephen  hi  the  Louvre  is  one  of  his 
hrst  pictures ;  and  his  femily  of  Darius  and  the  defeat 
of  Porus  are  considered  the  two  best  examples  of  his 
wonderful  powers  as  an  artist. 

BamicK,  Richard  Fkands  Philip,  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  critics  of  modem  times,  was  bom  at  Sens- 
burg,  hi  1789,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  Icarahig, 
whc-n  he  studied  with  the  Jesuits  m  Paris,  but  ney. 
irrt^  study  as  soon  as  he  entered  taito  active  life. 
While  in  winter  quarters  at  Giessen,  as  commissary  of 
war,  during  the  much  campaigns,  he  resided  with  a 
profesRir,  who,  by  his  advice  Zod  example,  revived 
bis  love  of  letters,  and  led  hfan  to  the  study  of  the 
classics.  When  R  returned  to  Strasbuig,  he  devoted 
all  his  leisure  thne  to  Greek,  and,  at  the  age  of  thirty 
vfws,  and  while  hohhng  a  public  office,  attended  the 
lectum  of  the  Greek  professor  of  the  university.  The 
ie«l  which  had  enoounged  htaa  to  undertake  this  la- 
borious study  was  increased  by  the  pleasure  of  over- 
coming difficulties,  and  he  became  fixed  hi  the  con- 
viction, that  all  the  taistances  of  ^iparently  careless 
wnting  m  the  Greek  poets  were  only  ctrors  of  the 


transcribers.  Entertahihig  this  ophiion,  he  altered 
whatever  displeased  him,  overthrew  the  order  of  the 
verses,  and  permitted  hunself  libeities  which  criticism 
must  needs  reject  To  this  rage  of  altering  he  gave 
himself  up,  particularly  ui  the  maiginal  cnmments  of 
his  books,  and  in  the  numerous  copies  which  he  made 
of  the  Greek  poets,  more  for  his  own  pleasure  than 
for  use.  This  arbitrary  process  is  so  visible,  even  in 
the  editions  he  has  published,  that  much  caution  is 
required  in  using  them.  B.  has  nevertheless  been  of 
essential  service  to  Greek  literature;  and,  shice  the 
revival  of  lettera,  few  sdiolars  have  so  effectually 
promoted  iL  It  is  wonderful  how  mudi  he  has  done 
hi  the  space  of  twenty  years.  He  published  also  a 
valuable  editkm  of  FML  Of  his  Greek  editions  we 
may  mention  those  of  the  JnaltdOy  jipoUonius  ilAe- 
diiitf,  ^riftfc^KAofief,  the  Gnomic  poets,  and  his  master- 
piece,  Sepkodet,  far  which  the  khig  allowed  him  a 
pension  of  2000  francs.  At  this  tune  the  Fkench  nw 
volution  interrupted  his  studies.  He  adopted  the  new 
ideas  with  enthusiasm,  and  was  one  of  the  fint  mem- 
bers of  the  popular  society  hi  Strasbuig,  without  de- 
viating, however,  from  the  principles  of  moderation. 
This  is  proved  by  the  drcumstanoe  that  he  was  arrestrd 
at  Besanoon,  during  the  reign  of  terror,  and  did  not 
obtafai  his  liberty  until  after  Uie  death  of  Robenierre. 
In  1791,  economical  reasons  obliged  hun  to  sell  nart 
of  his  library,  and,  hi  1801,  he  was  obliged  to  adopt 
the  same  resource  a  second  time.  As  he  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  his  books,  and  his  former  fortune  had 
enabled  hhn  to  oolleot  an  excellent  library,  this  wasa 
severe  privation.  If  be  was  reminded  of  an  author  he 
had  onee  poaressed,  tean  came  mto  his  eyes.  From 
this  time,  Greek  became  his  aversion;  but  he  pra> 
pared  an  edition  of  Tbvner,  and  had  Pkmim  rndy 
for  publication,  when  he  died,  mlSOS.  Many  of  the 
paTCTs  which  he  left  are  hi  the  Ubrary  at  PSiris. 

BsDNDDsioM  (now  BruMfin) ;  a  dty  hi  Tcnrn  dl 
Otranto,  hi  the  Ungdom  of  Naples,  on  the  Adriatic 
7  oelebnM  in  the  tiare  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
It  had  then  an  excellent  haibour,  which  is 
filled  up  with  sand.  Fhm  this  place  the 
Romans  usually  embariud  for  Greece  and  Asia.  The 
Appfau  way  led  to  this  dty.  It  was  also  on  the 
nearest  route  from  Constantinople  to  Rome,  by  the 
way  of  the  mountahis  of  Macedonia  and  Albania. 
VirgU  died  here.  The  populathm,  hi  the  ISth  oen- 
tury,waaeo^00O,  but  is  now  reduced  to  about  6900. 
It  b  the  seat  of  an  archbisho|i. 

Bamca,  Willhmi  Maria  Anne,  marshal  of  Franoe, 
son  of  a  lawyer  at  Brives  la  Gaillabda,  was  bora 
there,  March  IS,  1763,  and  went  while  young  to  Pa- 
ris. At  the  breakfaig  out  of  the  revolution,  fie  ^ 
prfaiter,  and  had  maioe  hfaaself  known  by  sob 
pieces  of  hb  own  composition.  He  now  devoted  him- 
self ardently  to  politics,  became  a  metabee  of  the  dub 
de»  CordeHen,  was  oonneoted  with  Danton,  and 
played  an  active  part  in  the  lempesta  of  tiiat  peitod. 
Till  As«iMt  10, 1792,  hewaaenngedfai  publiddng 
a  daily  newspaper.  Afterwards  he  weal  as  a  ooai- 
mfaaary  to  Belgium.  In  179S  he  esitered  the  military 
service  hi  the  revulutionarT  army,  hi  the  Gironde. 
October  10,  1796,  he  aided  Barm  to  pot  down  Uie 
Jacobins,  who  hwl  assaulted  the  camp  of  GreneUe. 
Afterwarcb  he  disthirilshed  himself  as  genciml  of 
brigade  hi  tike  Italhm  army,  hi  1797,  hi  Uie  attack  of 
Verona,  and  in  tike  battle  of  ArooU.  Whenthedirrc- 
tory  of  Switseriand  dedared  war,  B.  received  the 
chief  ^^""'■"•"^  of  an  army,  esitered  the  country, 
withoot  much  oppositioo,  hi  January,  1796,  and 
effected  a  new  organisation  of  the  govemaenS.  In 
1799  he  rv«eived  the  chief  oonmand  hi  Hdhmd,  de- 
fMted  Uie  British  hi  tiie  north  of  Udhmd,  Sept.  19, 
near  Bcfgrn,  and  compelled  the  duke  of  York  to 
agree  to  the  treaty  of  Alcmacr,  Oct  16,  by  which  the 
49 
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British  and  Russians  were  to  evacuate  the  north  of 
Holland.  In  Januaxy,  1800,  he  was  made  a  cottn> 
sellor  of  state,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  the  west.  The  restoration  of  tranquillity  to  the 
provinces,  torn  by  dvil  war,  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
effected  by  him.  August  13,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Italian  army.  Towards  the 
end  of  December  he  led  his  troops  over  the  Mincio, 
conquered  the  Austrians,  pa^ed  the  Adige,  Jan.  8, 
1801,  took  possession  of  Vioenza  and  Roveredo,  and 
concluded  an  armistice,  Jan.  16,  at  Treviso,  with  the 
Austrian  general  Bellegarde,  by  which  sevenl  forti- 
fied places  in  Italy  were  surrendered  to  the  French 
troops.  When  peace  recalled  him  to  the  council  of 
state,  towards  the  end  of  November,  1802,  he  laid 
before  the  legislative  body  for  confirmation  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  court  of  Naples.  The  next  year  he 
went  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Constantinople. 
He  prevailed  there  at.  first  over  the  British  party, 
and  received  from  the  Turkish  ministry  the  highest 
marks  of  honour ;  but,  when  new  dissensions  arose 
between  the  two  powers,  he  left  Turkey.  During  his 
absence.  May  19,  1804,  he  was  appointed  marshal  of 
the  empire.  At  the  end  of  1806,  Napoleon  appointed 
him  governor-general  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and, 
soon  after,  commander  of  the  troops  in  Swedish  Pom- 
erania,  against  the  king  of  Sweden.  This  monarch 
invited  the  marshal  to  a  personal  interview,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  convert  him  to  the  cause  of  Louis 
XVII I.  B.  refused  every  proposal.  He  may,  how- 
ever, have  drawn  upon  himself  the  indignation  of  Na- 
poleon by  his  conduct  in  this  interview,  or  by  iavour- 
iog  the  British  contraband  trade  in  Hamburg.  At 
any  rate,  he  was  recalled,  and  suffered  to  remain 
without  employment.  After  the  revolution  of  1814, 
he  recognised  Louis  XVIII.,  and  received  the  cross 
of  Louis,  but  no  appointment.  This  was  the  cause  of 
his  declaring  himself  for  Napoleon  immediately  upon 
his  return.  He  received  the  chief  command  of  an  im- 
portant army  in  the  south  of  France,  and  was  made  a 
peer.  When  circumstances  changed  again,  he  delayed 
a  long  time  before  he  gave  up  Toulon,  which  was  in 
his  possession  in  1815,  to  the  troops  of  Louis  XVIII., 
and  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  king.  This  circum- 
stance, and  the  severities  exercised  by  his  command, 
might  weU  have  excited  against  him  the  rage  of  the 
people.  While  retiring  from  Toulon  to  Paris,  he  was 
recognised,  at  Avignon  by  the  people  who  &voured 
the  king ;  and  they  immediately  collected  together 
about  the  hotel  where  he  had  entered.  The  excited 
populace  were  heated  still  more,  when  a  report  was 
spread  amon?  them,  that  B.  was  the  murderer  of  the 
princess  Lamfaalle.  The  marshal  was  permitted,  how- 
ever, to  go  away  quietly.  But  scarcely  had  his  car- 
riage left  the  city,  oefore  a  mob  of  Uie  rabble  which 
had  followed  compelled  the  driver  to  turn  back  to  the 
liotel.  When  the  marshal  had  alighted,  and  retired, 
with  his  two  adjutants,  to  his  former  chamber,  the 
doon  of  the  bouse  were  locked.  The  insurgents  had, 
in  the  mean  time,  gained  a  powerful  accession  to  their 
numbers,  and,  with  loud  shouts,  demanded  the  death 
of  the  marshal.  In  vain  did  the  prefect  and  the 
mayor  strive  to  defend  him  (as  there  were  no  troops 
in  the  city)  for  the  space  of  four  houra  and  a  half,  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives.  The  door  was  at  last  broken 
open,  a  crowd  of  murderers  rushed  into  the  diamber, 
and  the  unhappy  marshal  fell  under  a  shower  of  balls, 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  defend  himself,  and  justify 
his  conduct.  His  body  was  exposed  to  the  uKist 
shameful  insults,  and  then  dragged  from  the  hotel  to 
the  bridge  over  tlie  Rhone,  from  which  it  was  thrown 
into  the  river. 

BRUNEHAirr.    See  Brunehild, 

BauNKHiLD,  Brunichild;  married  to  Siegebert  I., 
king  of  AuArasia,  hi  &68,  a  Visigothic  princess,  of 


powerful  mind,  enterprising  ppirit,  brroic  molvtWR, 
deep  political  knowledge,  and  unrettniiKd  ambi^uik 
She  involved  her  husband  in  &  war  with  his  IvoCfa^ 
Chilperic,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  —  iiiin  ■. 

A.  D.  575 ;  but  she  continoed  to  Htc  and  wBge  lj 
613,  when  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Clochau^  m 
king  of  Soissons,  who  put  her  to  a  most  trrnhlr  dtxi^ 
as  having  been  the  murderess  of  ten  kings  and  roy:^ 
princes.    See  Fredegtmde. 

Bruxkllschi,  Philip,  bom  1377,  at  FloRBoe,  d^ 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  works  oi  Dbbkt.  t* 
natural  philosophy  and  perspective,  the  ra^  itf  whk-. 
were  then  scarcely  known.  He  fonned  various  fig«>s 
and  invented  ingenious  machines.  He  devoted  fan^ 
self  particularly,  however,  to  ardiitectiiie;  and  hai*^ 
the  art  of  drawing,  to  make  his  ardntectBial  fhm , 
statuary,  to  adorn  them ;  and  mechanics,  that  he  Bopl . 
be  able  to  raise  the  materials.  He  was  abo  pn» 
foundly  versed  in  mathematics  and  getaaeuy.  H«>  « 
said  to  have  drawn  views  of  the  finest  BMBaavnts  « 
Florence  m  perspective — an  art  which  tbcn  ezctrd 
much  astonishment.  This  vanous  knowledge  pre- 
pared him  for  bold  and  difficult  andeitaJufq^s,  md 
gained  him  the  name  of  the  lestmer  of  avdaiertarr. 
As  a  statuary,  he  was  much  indebted  to  hm  ■■<'—»* 
connexion  with  Donatello^  who  was  theo  very  jwf « 
but  very  able.  Both  went  to  Rome.  Hcte  R  ccv- 
ceived  the  idea  of  restoring ardutectnce  fco  il»| 
pies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  When  the  i 
assembled,  in  1407,  at  Florence,  to  ^■"■i'^-if  apen  U^ 
building  of  the  dome  of  the  cathedial,  the  plaa  vtsJj 

B.  proposed  received  but  little  attentioB,  and  he  «vu& 
back  to  Rome.  It  was  found  neGesswy,  ho«e%^, 
to  have  recourse  to  him,  as  the  undertakii^  far  «r> 
passed  the  powers  of  the  other  arcfaitecta.  11^  n- 
paged  to  erect  a  dome,  whidi,  fay  its  own  ve^iht,  ■» 
by  the  strong  connexion  of  its  parts,  sbonld  faas^^ 
pended.  This  proposal  seemed  so  wonderfol^  that  i^ 
author  was  regarded  as  insane.  As  all  other  pA^ 
however,  failed  to  answer  the  expectafcieos  of  the  s*- 
gistrates,  B.  was  again  recalled,  and  oiUeied  is  ec- 
plain  the  mode  in  which  he  intended  to  esecste  k« 
plan.  This  he  refused  to  do,  bat  hoali  two  iBsrf 
chapels  according  to  his  new  system,  upon  which  iW 
charge  of  erecUng  the  dome  was  oonnitled  to  bsm. 
As  he  observed  that  the  higher  the 
raised  the  more  time  was  lost  in  goinr  up  i 
he  erected  some  small  lodcings  on  toe  dt^ 
and  by  that  means  saved  the  iaboarers  the  cane  chj* 
spent.  Aided  only  by  his  own  geoina,  he  aroai- 
plished  the  work,  which  remains  one  of  the  liok^ 
creations  of  the  human  mind.  Hot  the  ii^em^ 
hintem,  which  formed  the  upper  port  of  the  doo . 
was  not  finished  when  he  died,  in  1444,  aged  sim 
seven.  It  was  completed,  howewr,  aouaang  la  im 
first  design.  No  monument  of  ancient  archHectmv  » 
so  noble  as  this  wonderful  buildii^.  Only  the  dov 
of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  which  was  built  i 
it  m  height,  bat  b  inferior  U>  it  hi  lii 
grandeur  of  style.  Michael  Anado  said  it  \ 
cult  to  unitate  B.,  and  impossible  to  excel  hSmL  K 
is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  other  nmKtxgymcr^ 
of  architecture. 

Bbunkt,  James  Charles,  bookseller  at  ftris,  V«u 
his  bibliographical  career  by  the  prepaiatioa  of  v-n- 
ral  auction  catalogues,  of  which  the  nMst  iattsrAac 
is  that  of  the  count  d*Ourches  (Parts,  181  i),  and  •  » 
supplementary  volume  to  Caillean^  and  Thtdm  iW 
tkmnaire  BiUiographipte  (PSris,  ISOSX  Ib  1810«&« 
published  the  first  edition  of  his  Mmuttt  db 
ei  de  VAmatew  de  lAoret^  in  three  vols.,  which  j 
such  universal  appbuise,  that,  hi  I814«  a  seoomd 
in  1820,  a  third  edition,  of  four  volnmes  each,  vrrv 
demanded.  This  work  showed  him  thew«diy«* 
cesser  of  the  meritorious  Debure  (6«b  whose  ««b 
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hoK  of  B.  are  disUngiiishfd  only  by  the  alphabeticai 
itfin.)  An  attempt  to  unite  the  plan  of  his  work  with 
Ue  consideraiioos  which  muat  guide  the  nian  of 
rarning  in  his  studies  and  labours,  is  contained  in  the 
iiMiogxaphical  Lexicon,  by  Ebert,  since  published. 

HKu>nuLiMs.    8ee  Nibkungen. 

Brum.    See  Bnmo^  Giordano, 

BauNiNQs,  Christian ;  one  of  the  greatest  hydraulic 
rchitccts  of  Holland ;  was  bom  in  1736,  at  Neckerau, 
1  the  Palatinate.  In  his  childhood  he  devoted  him- 
Af  to  the  sciences  connected  with  hydraulic  archi- 
rciure.  In  1769  the  states  of  Holland  appointed 
im  general  inqpecbor  of  rivers.  This  introduced 
tm  to  a  share  in  several  important  commissions ;  for 
istanoe,  that  for  the  improvement  of  the  dike  sys- 
*m,  in  1796 ;  that  for  draining  the  tracts  between 
iiewskogs  and  Zevenhoven,  hi  1797,  &C.  His  most 
oportant  water-works  are  his  Improvements  in  the 
ikinff  of  the  lake  of  Haarlem,  the  unproved  diking 
dd  £epening  of  the  Oberwasser,  so  called,  in  the 
'ethprhinds,  which,  at  high  tides,  often  inundated 
ist  extents  of  countrr,  together  with  the  change  in 
le  course  of  the  Waal-stream  and  the  canal  of  rsn- 
enle,  br  which  the  beds  of  the  Rhme,  the  Waal,and 
le  Leek  were  improved.  He  kitroduced  into  his 
apartment  the  ose  of  the  Hream  meoiure^  so  odled. 
I  is  many  olBcial  duties  peimitted  this  worthy  oflicer 
ut  Mldom  to  appear  as  an  author.  Yet  we  find 
rientilk:  essays  written  by  him  in  the  fourteenth, 
inet^nth,  and  twentieth  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of 
le  Haarlem  Society  of  Sciences,  and  some  other 
icon.  He  died  m  1805.  The  directory  of  the  then 
•fniblic  wished  to  erect  a  monument  to  him  in  the 
iihrdial  church  at  Haarlem ;  but  it  has  nevejr  been 
smpleied,  on  account  of  the  political  disturbances 
Kit  occurred  soon  after  his  death. 

Brcxic  ;  the  capital  of  Morevia,  and  of  a  circle  of  the 
une  name,  which  contains  a  population  of  300,000, 
nd  is  feitile  in  com  and  fiax.  The  population  of  the 
ity,  with  the  suburbs,  Is  33,30a  It  contains  the  go- 
rmment  oOoes,  the  house  for  the  meeting  of  the 
ates,  the  palace  of  prince  Lichtenstein,  a  gymnasium, 
lany  ine  houses,  &c.  There  are  at  B.  seven! 
Mirishing  manu&ctures  of  fine  woollen  cloths  and 
rnaeymeres,  one  of  whidi  employs  6000  individuals. 
.  is  the  centre  of  the  Moravian  commerce,  a  great 
ut  of  which  is  carried  on  by  fiijn  held  at  B.  every 
ir<^  months.  On  a  hill  near  it  is  the  fortress  of 
;»ielberg,  now  used  at  a  prisoo.  LaL  49*  II' N . ; 
«u  i6*35'E. 

Bruno  ma  GaaAT,  archbishop  of  Colocne  and  duke 
'  Lorraine,  thlid  son  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  bro- 
If  r  of  the  emperor  Otho  I.,  had  a  great  share  in  the 
rents  of  his  time,  and  surpSkssed  all  the  contemporary 
«hops  in  talents  and  knowledge.  A  numerous  train 
'  Immed  men  from  all  countries,  even  from  Greece, 
mtinually  followed  him,  and  his  excellent  example 
a»  imitated  by  many  prelates.  He  died  at  Rheims, 
rt.  II,  966.  Commentaries  on  the  five  books  of 
lows,  and  the  biographies  of  some  saints,  are  ascribed 
I  him. 

liarMo,  St  Among  seveial  individuals  of  this  name, 
le  most  fomous  is  Uie  one  who  established  the  order 
'  Orthusian  monks.  He  was  bom  at  Cologne,  about 
>30,  of  an  old  and  noble  (amUy,  which  stiU  flourished 

the  middle  of  the  18th  century ;  was  educated  in  the 
liool  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Cunibert ;  hi 
hicb  also,  he  alierwards  received  a  canonship,  and 
ten  studied  at  Rheims,  where  he  distinguished  hhn- 
If  to  such  a  degive,  that  Gervais,  the  bbhop,  appoint* 
1  him  to  suDcnntend  all  the  schools  of  the  district. 
[f  attracted  many  distinguished  scholars,  and, 
nting  others,  Odo,  afterwards  pope  Urban  II.  The 
timunility  of  his  times  Induced  him  to  go  into  soii- 
Kie.  He  retired,  therefore^  with  six  friendsof  the  same 


disposition,  to  the  residence  of  St  Hugo,  bishop  of 
Grenoble,  who,  in  1084,  led  them  to  a  desert,  four  or 
five  leagues  distant  from  the  city,  called  Chartrtutey 
whence  the  order  of  monks  received  its  name.  Here, 
in  a  narrow  valley,  overihadowed  by  two  steep  rocks, 
covered  with  sniow  and  thorns,  B.  and  his  companions 
built  an  oratory,  and  small  separate  cells  to  dwell  in, 
and  foimded,  in  1086,  one  of  the  severest  orders  of 
monks.  In  the  mean  time.  Urban  II.  became  pope, 
and,  hi  1089,  uivited  his  fomier  instructor  to  his  court. 
B.  reluctantly  obeyed,  but  refused  every  ^iritual  dig- 
nity, and,  in  1094,  received  permission  to  found  a  se- 
cond Carthusian  establishment  in  the  solitude  of  della 
Torre,  in  .Calabria.  Here  he  lived  in  his  former  mode, 
ruled  his  new  colony  with  wisdom,  and  died  in  tlie 
arms  of  his  scholars,  A.  D.  1101.  Leo  X.,  hi  1514, 
permitted  the  Carthusians  to  celebrate  a  mass  in  ho- 
nour of  hun ;  and  Gregory  XV.,  in  1623,  extended  it 
to  the  whole  Catholic  church.  He  was  afterwards 
canonised.  B.  gave  his  schoUrs  no  particuUr  Uws. 
A  complete  set  of  regulations  for  the  Carthusians  was 
first  formed,  A.  D.  1581,  and  confirmed  by  Innocent 
XI. 

BauNO,  or  Baum  (Brunus,  Leonardo),  of  Aresso, 
whence  his  name  jireimo  (Aretlnus),  was  one  of  the 
most  fiunous  of  the  literati  at  the  period  of  the  revival 
of  classic  literature  in  Italy.  He  was  bora  in  1370, 
and,  in  his  childhood,  was  excited  by  the  character  of 
Petrarch,  to  the  pursuit  of  those  studies  to  which  he 
consecrated  his  life.  He  first  studied  law  at  Florence 
and  Ravenna ;  but  the  arrival  of  Emanuel  Chrysolonis 
at  Florence  gave  him  a  decided  turn  for  dassicai  learn- 
ing. He  afterwards  filled  many  ofifces  in  the  Roman 
embolic  church,  and  accompanied  pope  John  XXIII. 
to  Constance,  where  the  latter  was  deposed,  and  B. 
escaped  to  Florence.  Hera  he  wrote  his  Florentine 
History,  received,  in  consequence,  the  rights  of  a- 
tisenship,  and  afterwards,  by  the  fovour  of  ue  Medici, 
became  secretary  to  the  republic.  In  this  unportant 
post  he  died,  A.  D.  1444.  Florence  and  Aresso- vied 
with  each  other  In  honouring  his  memory  by  ^lendid 
obsequies  and  monuments.  The  merits  of  B.,  in 
spreadiing  and  advancing  the  study  of  Greek  literature, 
consist  partkulariy  hi  his  literal  Latui  translations  of 
the  daaics ;  for  instance,  the  writings  of  AristoUe, 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  the  biographies  of  Plu- 
tarch, &c  The  other  works  on  whicn  ms  fiune  rests 
are,  his  Florentine  History,  also  a  history  of  his  times, 
from  1378  to  1440,  and  his  speeches.  His  coUectloii 
of  letters,  also.  Is  valuable.  His  writings  are  hi  the 
Latin  language,  with  the  exception  of  two  biographies 
of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  His  chief  work  Is  tiUtona 
Fhrtntma^  (twelve  books,  Strasb.,  1610^  folio),  with 
whk^h  is  ooiuiected  the  Comwiaiiarhta  Herum  nm 
Temport  Gaiarum^  published  hi  Italian^  at  Venice, 
1476,  folio. 

Bauxo,  Giordano ;  a  philosopher  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury, distinguished  by  the  orighiality  and  poetical  bold- 
ness of  his  speculations ;  born  at  Nola,  in  the  Neapo- 
litan territory  ;  entered  the  order  of  Domuiicans;  took 
rrfuge,  probably  from  the  perKCUtioiis  which  he  drew 
upon  himself  by  his  religious  doubu  and  his  satira  on 
the  life  of  the  monks,  at  Geneva,  hi  1582,  where, 
however,  he  was  soon  perrecuted,  by  the  Calvinists, 
for  his  paradoxes  and  his  vkilence  ;  stood  forth,  hi 
1583,  at  Paris,  as  the  antagonist  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  and' as  teachers' the  ar«Ld!ttaiM.  Here 
he  fourn  many  opponents,  went  to  London,  returned 
to  Paris,  and,finom  1586  to  1588,  taught  his  philoM)phy 
at  Wittenberg.  WhyheleftWittesbng  isnotknown, 
but  it  Is  certain  that  he  went,  m  1588,  to  Helnutadt, 
and  he  seems  to  have  visited  Prague  before  that  year. 
Protected  by  duke  Julius  of  Wolfcnbuttcl,  he  remauied 
hi  HeUnstadt  till  his  protector  died  hi  1589.  He 
was  then  engaged,  at  Fraokfigrt  on  the  Mahw,  wiiU 
49^ 
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the  poblication  of  some  works,  but  left  this  city,  also, 
in  1598,  and  ^returned  (it  is  not  known  for  what  pur- 
pose) to  Italy.    He  remained  for  some  Ume  at  Padua 
.in  tranquillity  until  the  inquisition  of  Venice  arrested 
him,  in  1598,  and  transfeired  him  to  Rome.    After 
an  hnprisonment  of  two  years,  that  he  might  have 
opportonity  to  retract  his  doctrines,  he  was  bunied,  Feb. 
16th,  1600,  fior  apostasy,  heresy,  and  violation  of  his 
monastic  vows.    He  snflfered  death,  which  he  might 
have  averted,  even  eight  days  before,  by  a  recantation, 
with  fortitude.    WhiUt  his  violent  attacks  on  the  pre- 
vailing doctrines  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and 
on  the  narrow-minded  Aristotelians  themselves,  every- 
where created  him  enemies,  Ids  rashness  and  pride 
threw  him  into  the  hands  of  his  executioners.    His 
philosophical  writings,  which  have  become  very  rare, 
diq>lay  a  classical  cultivation  of  mind,  a  deep  insight 
into  the  spirit  of  ancient  philosophy,  wit,  and  satire,  as 
well  as  a  profound  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.     Most  m  them  were  published 
between  1584  and  1591,  as  appears  fix>m  the  enume- 
ration of  the  oldest  editions  in  the  Bibliographical 
Lexicon  of  Ebert  (Lps.,  1821,  quarto,  vol.  i.  p.  238, 
et  seq.).    In  1584  appeared,  at  Paris,  his  nimous 
Spaccio  deUa  BeHia  trion/ante  (a  moral  allegory,  with 
many  satirical  strokes  on  his  own  times),  also  his  work 
De  la  Causa,  Prmcmh  et  XJno  (Venice  and  London, 
1584),  besides  De  Vin^finito,  Uwherto,  eiMondL  The 
former  contains  the  foundation,  the  latter  the  applica- 
tion, of  metaphysics  to  the  natural  world.    The  doc- 
trine is  a  pure  Pantheism,  connected  with  truly  digni- 
fied notions  of  God— a  more  complete  Pantheistical 
system  than  had  been  previously  exhibited,  and  which, 
since  his  time,  Spinosa  only,  who,  like  Descartes, 
borrowed  his  ideas,  has  carried  to  a  greater  perfection. 
The  notion  that  God  is  the  soul  of  tbe  universe,  and 
the  world  endowed  with  organintion  and  life,  might 
have  been  forgiven  by  his  contemporaries ;  but  his  m- 
ference  that  Uie  woiid  is  infinite  and  immeasurable, 
and  hi»  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  worlds  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  new  system  of  Copernicus  was  attack, 
ed  from  ail  quarters,  could  not  but  be  looked  upon  as 
a  crime.    His  writings  are  mostly  in  the  form  of  cfia- 
iogues,  without  any  methodical  order.    His  language 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  Italian  and  Latin.    His  style 
is  violent  and  fiery.    The  originality  and  loftmess  of 
his  ideas  take  a  powerful  hold  on  those  who  can  un- 
derstand hhn.    His  logical  writings,  in  which  he 
boldly  and  skilfully  apj^ies  Raymond  Lully's  art  of 
topical  memory,  are  more  obscure  and  less  interesting. 
His  belief  in  magic  and  astrology,  notwithstanding  h» 
enlightened  views  of  the  nature  of  things,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  spirit  of  his  age.    He  hai  also  written 
poems,  Heroki  Furori,  and,  among  othera,  a  comedy, 
//  Candelqfo,    The  most  eminent  phUosophers  since 
his  time  have  borrowed  much  from  him.    Among  re- 
cent writen,  Schelling  resembles  him  the  most  in  his 
metaphysics  and  his  philosophical  views  of  nature,  and 
has  given  his  name  to  one  of  his  philosophical  writ- 
ings, (Bruno,  oder  uber  dot  goUHeAe  und  naiurliehe 
Prineip  der  Dinge,  Beri.,  1802).    On  Bruno  and  his 
writings,  see  Sieber's  and  Thanner's  LeArmemimgen 
heruhnUer  Phytiker,  (5  vols.,  Sulsb.,  1824.) 

Brokbwick,  Famly  or.  The  true  founder  of  this 
ancient  house  was  Aio  II.,  marquis  of  Tnscany,  who, 
in  the  11th  century,  married  Cunigunda,  heiress  of 
the  counts  of  Aitorf,  and  thus  unitM  the  two  houses 
of  Este  and  Guelph.  The  previous  history  of  the  Este 
ftunily,  is  uncertain.  Guelph,  the  son  of  Aco,  was 
created  duke  of  Bavaria  in  1 07 1 .  He  married  Judith 
of  Flanders,  who  was  descended  from  Alfired  the  Great 
of  England.  His  posterity  acquired  Brunswick  and 
Luneburg,  and  William,  or  his  son  Otho  (1235),  was 
the  first  who  bore  the  title  of  duke  of  B.  John,  eld- 
est son  of  Otho   founded  the  house  of  Luneburg. 


Albert  the  Great,  a  younger  son  of  Otiio,  ooifMid 
Wolfenbuttel,  and,  ou  his  death  027^*  bb  tivee  « 
divided  his  dommions.  Henry  kaaM  tbe  hem  ^ 
Grubenhagen  ;  Albeit  became  dnke  of  Branmi. 
and  William  duke  of  BronswidLWdfenbattdL  Hmr 
Julius,  of  this  last  branch,  inherited  Grabob^Q 
(1596).  Ernest  of  Zdl,  of  the  etoomi  )nod^  «t» 
succeeded  (1532),  conquered  the  tenilories  if  WaUe» 
buttel,  and  left  two  sons,  by  wbon  tbe  kaAf  «» 
divided  into  the  two  branches  dT  BnoMvick-Wottrt- 
buttel  (II.)  and  Brunswick-Hanover;  fron  tbe  btor 
of  which  comes  the  present  roysi  fiunily  ef  ftitH. 
The  former  is  the  German  ftmily,  wm'm^ammM 
of  the  duchy  of  BranswidL-WoUenfaattd  ((|.«V 
Charles  William  married  Anguria,  nter  cf  Gwqp 
in.  of  England  (1764).  His  desuMnbts  «c  ^ 
sumptive  hein  to  the  throne  of  Great  Briliis  aov 
of  a  feilure  of  the  direct  line.  Eneit  Aagistia  of 
the  Brunswick-Hanover  boose,  was  crested  efeara 
Hanover  m  1692.  He  mairied  Sophia,  4B|)itor  tf 
Elisabeth,  the  dai^pliter  of  James  I  cf  ta^ 
George  Louis,  son  of  Eniest  Augutne  wd  Sapk:. 
sucoMded  his  fiuher,  as  elector  of  Uaoofcr,  m  \&^ 
and  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Great  BriiaiBiBrii 
by  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  tbe  reipi  d  ^m 
Anne,  which  vested  the  anoccssion  in  the  PiMena 
line  of  James  L  George  IV.  was  the  tvcaty-thM^ 
the  family  of  Brunswick  br  Ihical  desoA  fi«  Ad  ; 
the  fifty-third  king  of  England  finom  ^bot,  aadm 
descended  from  Woden,  &e  head  of  the  aadcataoa 
&mily,  from  which  so  many  sovereigns  of  Earapekm 
sprung,  by  fifty-two  generatiooa.  8m  tbe  aaiDn 
George^  Hanover,  Enghmd,  &c. 

BaDNswicK ;  the  duchy  of  Branswick-WottataPtl 
Jn  Germany,  situated  in  the  former  cirde  d  U»«i 
Saxony,  and  bordering  npOKk  Lunebnon  tbe  boa 
and  Westphalia  on  the  wesL  The  &e  hobb  ^ 
12th  rank  among  the  memben  of  theGcoaac^ 
deration.  The  dncfay  comprisfls  1500  wftat  b^ 
and  232,000  mhabitantB.  It  b  divided  lace  0  i:- 
tricts.  besides  the  two  cities  of  BniBirick  and  W«Jr» 
buttel,  which  are  abo  oonaidmd  as  diUnH  Tm 
fiunily  of  B.  is  one  of  the  most  andcnt  in  BBa|ic>  b 

1806,  the  duchy  was  anncfxcd,  by  Nipole«a,  t^t» 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  bat  its  native  fcinee,  Mffc 

WiOiam,  was  restored  by  tbe  peace  of  Ui|M.  »^ 
Duke  Charles,  bomOcCSOtb,  1804,  noDeededttfit 
coverament  in  1894.  George  IV.  had  beealbcfv 
dian  of  the  minority  of  the  doke  of  Bnmavick;  m 
while  exercising  that  office,  it  had  bcooBKHOwr 
to  make  the  mstitutkms  of  the  dochy  ooafom  to  i^ 
change  in  tbe  drrnmstanees  of  CiiBBny.  'I*  ^ 
abolition  of  the  petrimooialjariadktioas,  as  «dl»> 
many  arrangements  peeaonal  to  himrW,  tbe  f«e 
duke,  on  coming  of  age,  objected;  aa4,  aatc^ 
with  repwliating  the  acts  of  his  guarifiaa,  bapabbAvi 
the  most  abusive  manifestoes  a^unat  G«b|«  Iv:  ai 
count  Munster,  the  Hanoverian  niiai^erflr*'^'? 
whom  the  king's  German  alfairs  were  priocipafly » 
naged.  His  royal  higfanea  even  ojuJeawa^^^ 
throi^  the  celebrated  horae^dcftler,  TrtM^ 
challenge  to  ooont  Muniter,  to  meet  hiBja«g 
combat  Theprooeedhigsor  thtdakeofBn^ 
were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  (fiai  bT  i)^  **^ 
England,  in  his  character  of  king  of  Haaomvr;  la^ 
as  the  former  prince,  refoaed  the  nediatiaB  tf  A*as 
and  Prnasia,aiid,  thoorii  only  the  aoveaeita  « ^^^ 
sulfjeota,  declared  tlHit  he  wonki  mthcrtnr  tbe  fcisv 

of  war  than  submit  to  any  reeoodUtfJcaii  tbe*^ 
My  of  the  confederacy  bad  no  grannd  fir  it**^^ 
interporition.  In  1829,  every  point  ia  cdtfa***? 
was  decided  against  the  dnke;  and  ha,  batjif*; 
dined  making  an  apology,  withdrawing  hii  ^^f\ 
publications,  or  doing  any  thing  else  that  aw  t^l*^ 
of  him,  tbe  diet  todc,  in  the  foUowing  5V(*^^ 
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efficient  meaiu  to  enforce  its  decree.  The  king  of 
Saxony  whs  about  moving  his  troops  towards  Bruns- 
wick, when  the  death  ot  the  luag  of  England  sus- 
pended his  arrangements ;  and  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  the  duke,  within  his  own  dominionSy  rendered 
nonecessarj  the  further  acUoifof  any  external  ibroe. 
As  his  royal  highness  had  manifested  no  more  wisdom 
in  the  goremment  of  his  duchy  than  in  his  transactions 
abroach  he  was  naturally  apprehensive  lest  the  popu- 
br  movements  which  occuired  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium, during  the  summer  of  1830,  sliould  be  imitated 
elsewhere  to  his  prejudice.  To  guard  against  an  in- 
surrectioo  in  his  capital,  he  had  placed  caimon  in  se- 
veral parts  of  the  town ;  but,  on  his  return  from  the 
theatre  oo  the  6tli  of  September,  he  was  attacked  by 
the  mob,  from  whose  mry  he  only  escaped  by  pro- 
mising to  comply  with  all  their  demands.  These 
wrnc,  irst,  the  removal  of  the  cannon ;  second,  the 
ooolirmation  of  the  constitution  granted  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  king  of  England;  third,  a  stipu- 
lation not  to  run  away,  to  evade  the  edict  of  the  diet ; 
fourtb,  not  to  send  away  his  money.  The  duke,  not- 
withstanding his  forced  assent,  having  refused,  the 
next  morning,  to  fulill  his  pledge,  andintimated  that 
he  alMNild  employ  the  cannon  to  maintain  his  authority, 
the  tsisorrectionists  proceeded  to  substantiate  their 
daims  by  force.  The  military  refused  to  ftro  on  the 
citiKos :  the  duke's  palace  was  burned ;  and  he  es- 
caped to  the  firontiers.  The  brother  of  the  duke  was 
inuncdiately  proclaimed  sovereign ;  and  he  continues 
to  rptgn  as  such,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal courts* 

Tlie  revenue,  exclusive  of  Oels  (q.  v.),  is  2,000,000 
torins.  The  circumstances  and  manners  of  the  inha- 
bJtanu  resemble  those  of  the  adjacent  countries. 
Mo9t  of  the  people  are  Lutherans.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  Catholics  and  Calvinisto  does  not  probably  ex- 
ceed 4000.    The  ducal  house  is  Lutheran. 

Brunswick  has,  with  Nassau,  one  vote  in  the  diet  of 
the  German  slates ;  and  has,  by  itself,  two  votes  in 
the  general  aawmbly.  Its  contingent  of  troops  to  the 
army  of  the  coofedmcy  is  2096  men.  The  most  im- 
portant articles  of  tfade  and  manufiictnre  are  com, 
rape-seed,  lax,  tobacco,  chicory,  hops,  madder,  and 

od.    The  country  raises  sheep,  swine,  goets,  poul. 

,  and  bees,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  in- 
Habitants.  Some  fiit  cattle  and  horses  ara  imported. 
In  the  forests  there  are  wild  boen.  deer,  hares,  heath- 
cocks, black-cocks, partridges, and hasel grouse;  but, 
as  no  attempts  are  made  to  preserve  the  game,  the 
quantity  gradually  decreases.  The  mountainous  tracts 
yieid  iron,  copper,  salt,  marble,  coal,  porcelain  earth, 
and  other  miiMrals.  In  the  Rammelsberg  are  fijund 
silver,  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  vitriol,  and  sulphur,  and 
small  quantities  of  gold.  Large  tracts  are  covered 
with  pnt,  in  the  suidy  regions  of  the  northern  dis- 
tricta.  The  breweries  and  distilleries  of  spirit,  the 
spinning  of  linen  yarn,  (the  most  extensive  branch  of 
industry^  the  manu&cture  of  linen  and  leather,  the 
preoMtioa  of  paper,  soap,  tobacco,  seal-ammoniac, 
madder,  and  chicory,  affixd  the  principal  employment 
«>f  the  people.  The  lackeml  wares  and  porcelain  of 
B.  are  fiunous  even  in  foreign  countries.  B.,  the  ca^ 
pitat,  is  the  centre  of  trade.  The  country  is  provided 
with  good  roads. 

BavjQwicK,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name, 
i«  situated  on  the  Ocker,  and  contains  3041  hamea, 
with  32,500  intebitanta.  It  was  formeriv  one  of  the 
free  dtles  of  Germany,  but  it  is  now  saigect  to  the 
duke,  and  has  been  the  ducal  midence  since  1754. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  ducal  palace,  the  mint, 
Che  house  in  which  the  diet  assembles,  the  town-house, 
Che  aneoal,  and  the  catJtedial,  the  public  wine-celJan. 
The  eolUfimm  Caroiinmm  was  fbiuided  in  1745,  and 
Intended  as  a  mrditun  between  the  common  schools 
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and  the  uniyerattiea.  It  has  enjggred  a  high  reputation 
even  in  foreign  countries,  pardculariy  in  England  and 
Russia.  The  principal  manufactures  are  wool,  yarn, 
linen,  porcelain,  pasteboard,  paper  hangings,  and  che- 
mical preparations.  The  treflk  in  home  produce,  and 
the  carrying  trade,  are  of  some  consequence,  and  the 
great  Brunswick  lairs  rank  next  to  those  of  Leip^ 
and  Frankfort  Lat  62"  16'  N. ,  Ion.  10*  29^  SO^E. 
BftuMswicK ;  a  post  town  of  Maine,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  inCombeiland  coimty,  on  the  south- 
west Bide  of  the  Androscoggin,  twenty-six  miles  N.  E. 
of  Portland;  lat.  4a>  53^  N. ;  Ion.  69*  55^  W. ;  popu- 
latkm,2931.  The  fidls  of  the  Androscoggin,  at  thte 
place,  affixd  excellent  seals  for  several  miib  and  maau- 
nctoriea.  Bowdoin  college,  In  this  town,  was  inoor 
porated  in  1794,  and  went  into  opeiatkm  in  1802.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  Androoooggin,  is  a  well  endowed  and 
flourishing  institution,  andhas  a  medical  school  con- 
nected  with  it.  The  offioers,  In  1829,  consisted  of  a 
president,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  natural  philo- 
sophy,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy,  a  professor  of  the 
learned  languages,  a  professor  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual philosojphy. 
Bbonbwick,  Niw.  See  Nob  Brmuvick, 
BftuNswicx,  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  duke  of, 
was  born  In  1736.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  reign- 
ing duke  Charies  of  Brunswkk  and  a  sister  of  fn- 
derick  the  Gnat  At  the  age  of  seven,  his  education 
was  committed  to  the  abb^  Jerusalem,  thencfaaplahi 
iothecourtatWoUenbotteL  At  the  jge  of  twelve, 
he  entered,  under  the  superintendence  Sf  Jerusalem, 
the  coU^mm  CsrslmaMi,  then  recently  established. 
His  tutor  was  the  chamberlain  von  Witlori— a  man  of 
talents,  but  without  principle.  His  ambition  was  early 
kindled  by  the  achievemento  of  FMerick  11.  The 
seven  years' war  aflmded  bhn  the  feat  opportunity  of 
cultivating  bis  military  talents.  He  commanded  the 
Brunswick  troope  in  the  allied  army,  and,  in  the  fetal 
batUe  at  Haatenbeck,  July  28th,  1767,  in  whteh  he 
recaptured  a  battery  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
French  in  the  centre  of  the  allied  army,  ^  he  showed* 
(such  was  the  expresrion  of  Frederick)  **  that  nature 
had  destined  him  fer  a  hero."  June  23d,  1768,  he 
decided  the  victory  of  CrefeU.  He  took  the  most 
active  part  in  all  the  enterprises  of  his  unde  Ferdi- 
nand ;  and  Frederick's  esteem  for  him  continued  to 
increase,  as  appean  firom  his  GeteAadUe  det  SMem- 
JaArigen  KriegM  (Htatory  of  the  Seven  Yean*  War), 
and  his  Ode  amf  dm  Sr^prmwm  eon  Brmauekweig 
(Ode  on  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick).  In  1764, 
he  married  the  princess  Augusta  of  England.  Having 
eariy  become  acquainted  with  the  real  situatkm  of  bS 
native  country,  and  drawn  salutary  instruction  from 
the  constant  embamssmento  of  his  fether,  before  he 
entered  upon  the  government,  he  practised  the  great- 
est economy,  livii^  mostly  retired  from  public  busi- 
ness, and  devoted  to  the  arts  and  sdenoes^  In  1773, 
he  entered  the  Prussian  servkse,  and  became  general 
of  in&niry,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  cultivaung  hia 
military  lalenta.  After  the  death  of  his  father  (in 
1780),  he  entered  upon  the  government  with  seal  and 
activity.  Anxious  above  all  lor  the  fanprovenent  of 
the  femnces,  he  dhainishcd  his  hotwehold,  discharged 
the  debts  of  the  state,  eocounged  sgrioulture,  ex« 
traded  the  liberty  of  commefoe,  undertook  or  assisted 
in  the  erection  of  considerable  buildings,  and,  lyy 
causing  ItaUsn  operas,  masquerades,  Ac,  to  be  exhi- 
bited gratis,  provided  also  lor  the  amusement  of  the 
public  Yet,  with  the  best  intentiom,  he  was  often 
unsiioopssfuL  This  was  the  case  with  his  plans  fat 
the  improvement  of  public  educatioB.  He  invited 
men  of  learning  into  the  country  at  great  expense, 
but,  the  prelected  reformation  having  met  with  inniH 
memUe  obstacles,  tliey  became  a  burden  to  the  state. 
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In  1787,  he  was  obliged  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
ot'a  Prussian  army  for  the  support  of  the  stadtholder 
of  Holland  The  fiurility  with  which  this  campaign 
was  terminated  procured  the  duke  more  reputation 
than  he  perhaps  deserved.  High  expectations  were 
entertained  of  him  when  the  wars  of  the  French  revo- 
lution broke  out.  The  duke  received  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  army,  and  issued 
at  Coblents,  July  15,  1792,  the  famous  manifesto, 
drawn  up  in  a  very  harsli  and  haughty  style  by  a 
Frenchman,  De  Limon.  It  certainly  did  more  injury 
to  the  allied  forces  than  a  hostile  army  could  have 
done.  It  inflamed  the  French  nation  almost  to  fury 
against  the  insolent  conquerors,  who  mtended  ^  to 
make  every  city,  that  dared  to  resist,  level  with  the 
ground,  and  to  cut  their  way  to  Paris."  The  emperor 
Fiiancis  approved  it,  and  so  did  the  king  of  Prussia ; 
but  the  duke  considered  the  cxprpssions  too  strong. 
The  severest  passages  were  expunged ;  but  its  tone 
was  still  very  insolent  The  duke  designed  to  press 
forward  from  Lorraine  to  Paris,  to  cut  on  its  supplies, 
and  thus  to  force  it  to  smrender  by  fomine.  Aug.  23, 
1792,  Longwy  was  taken, and.  Sept  2,  Verdun.  But, 
in  Champagne,  a  country  of  itself  unproductive,  the 
transport  of  provisions  for  the  army  from  the  frontiers 
was  rendered  diflkult  by  mountains  and  forests.  Du- 
mouries  wasencamoed  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Menehould, 
and  skirmishes  toox  place  daily ;  but  Dumouriez,  not 
willing  to  hasard  the  fate  of  France,  and  foreseeing 
that  the  Gennans  would  be  forced  to  retreat  by  want 
and  disease,  avoided  a  decisive  action,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  provoke  him  to  it  The 
Germans  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  conclude  an  ar- 
mistice, and  to  evacuate  Champagne.  Custines  took 
Worms  and  Spire  during  this  retreat,  and,  Oct  21, 
captured  the  fortress  of  Menti,  and  soon  afterwards 
Frankfort,  which  latter  city,  however,  was  retaken  by 
the  Pnissians  and  Hessians,  Dec  2.  The  endeavours 
of  the  Germans,  therefore,  were  principally  directed 
to  the  recapture  of  those  places.  •  To  this  end  the  duke, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Austrtans,  opened  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Upper  Rliine  in  1793,  took  the  fortress 
of  Konigstein  March  7,  conquered  Ments  July  22, 
and  prepared  to  attadc  the  strong  fortress  of  Landau, 
then  in  the  power  of  the  French.  The  French,  on 
the  other  hand,  Sept.  14,  made  a  general  attack  on 
the  duke  and  Wurmser,  from  Strasburg  to  Saarbruck. 
On  that  day,  the  duke  had  a  sanguinary  engagement 
with  Moreau,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pirmasens,  a  town  be- 
longing to  the  landgreviate  of  Hesse -Darmstadt  The 
French  were  driven  from  their  camp  near  the  village 
of  Hombach,  as  far  as  to  theSaar.  A  month  later, 
the  duke,  having  formed  a  union  with  Wurmser,  suc- 
ceeded, Oct  l3tn,  in  his  attack  on  the  lines  of  Weis- 
senburg,  and  his  attempt  to  draw  nearer  to  Landau. 
In  order  to  gain  another  strong  point  of  support,  he 
ventured,  on  the  nieht  of  Nov.  16,  to  make  an  assault 
upon  the  mountain-fortress  of  Bitsch,  which  is  the  key 
or  the  Vosges,  as  the  roads  from  Landau,  Pirmasens, 
Wei8senburg,and  Strasburg  unite  at  that  place.  This 
attempt  miscarried.  Between  the  28th  aiid  the  30th 
of  November,  liowever,  he  defeated  a  division  of  the 
army  of  the  Moselle,  at  Lautem,  which  was  pressing 
through  the  mountains,  under  the  command  of  Hoche, 
with  Uie  intention  of  relieving  Landau.  But  the  daily 
attacks  of  Hoche  and  Pichegru,  without  regard  to  the 
sacrifice  of  men,  and  the  successful  attempt  of  the  lat- 
ter to  break  the  Austrian  lines  near  Fraschweiler, 
Dec  22,  forced  the  Austrians  to  retreat  beyond  the 
Rhine,  and  occasioned  the  retreat  of  the  duke  also. 
As  some  difficulties  had  already  risen  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  he  laid  down  the  chief  command  of  the 
army  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1794.  Moltendorf 
was  his  sacc»»ssor.  The  duke  continued  ^o  labour  for 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  until  the  fatal  year  1806. 


Although  he  was  now  of  mcb  aa  age  that  he  aigk 
have  retired  without  reproach  from  pahlie  lilr,  yn  U 
assumed  burdens  beyond  his  powen.  At  the  hupn- 
ning  of  the  year  1806,  oommissianed  by  the  lia^  d 
Prussia,  he  made  a  journey  to  Petenborg  nhil%^  u> 
the  war  that  soon  broke  out  with  Fkanoe.  He  vi» 
then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  PnasiBa  anaj.  Bii 
physical  strength  was  not  equal  to  his  maral  tstsipj, 
as  was  proved  by  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Avriak 
(q.v.).  He  was  mortally  wounded,  and  doKdhkiif^ 
at  Ottensen,  near  Altona,  Nov.  10,  1809.  As  i  oru 
ruler,  he  was  distinguidied  for  good  intcntiom;  yit 
the  want  of  consistency,  which  is  evident  in  natte* 
tions  of  his  life,  may  have  been  the  caa«e  of  thrnaay 
fiulures  of  his  benevolent  puiposes.  The  dukeV  mb- 
jects  were  also  offended  liy  his  foreign  parti^hri, 
particularly  his  fiital  indinatioo  for  the  VmA  n- 
tion,  iHiich  had  been  instilled  into  hm  by  Fraleik 

n. 

Brvmbwick,  Feidinand,  duke  oC^  fourth  son  dMt 
Ferdinand  AlbeK,  was  born  at  BnmswidL,  Jao.  llt^ 
1721,  and  educated  for  the  military  prafienoo.  lalTl'. 
he  entered  into  the  Prussian  service,  was  cag^  d 
the  Silesian  wars,  and  became  one  of  the  aort  cniva 
generals  in  the  seven  years'  war.  He  mnunanrW  \k 
allied  army  in  Westpludia,  where,  alwap  oppoMd  te 
superior  forces,  he  displayed  superior  talrali.  Ht 
drove  the  Frendi  from  Lower  Saxony,  Hf«,  tad 
Westphalia,  and  was  victorious  in  the  two  gmi  hi 
ties  of  Crefeld  and  Minden.  (See  &wm  Imtt' 
/fTir.)— After  the  peace,  he  resifped  his  oammB- 
sion,  on  account  of  a  misundetstaiiaing  betmvB  hia 
and  the  king.  From  that  time  he  Eved  at  ^me- 
wick,  the  patron  of  art  and  liteiatiire.  He  died  a 
1792. 

Brunswick,  Frederic  William,  dnke  of;  fcsrtk  nA 
youngest  son  of  duke  Charles  William  FerdiDBod  \i 
Brunswick.  He  was  bora  in  1771,  and  reerivfd  ik 
same  education  with  his  second  and  third  bnthrn. 
who  were  a  few  years  older,  till  the  militaiy  anr 
to  which  he  was  destined,  gave  his  studies  a  faitioLr 
direction.  He  was  loved  by  hia  ftther  with  firt 
tenderness,  but  very  strictly  treated.  In  1786,  be  vw^ 
appointed  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  soccesnr  d  b& 
uncle,  Frederic  Augustus,  duke  of  Ods  and  B«n>- 
stadt.  He  then  went  to  Lausanne,  mnainrd  no 
years  in  Switierlatid,  and,  upon  his  retma,  ve  b^ 
captain  in  a  Prussian  regiment  of  foot  Darinf  tk 
war  against  France  in  1792,  and  the  fbUovingyar.  ^ 
fought  in  the  Prussian  armies,  and  was  twior  w^xwa- 
ed.  After  the  peace  of  Bale,  he  received  a  ntinrtf. 
and,  in  1804,  married  the  princess  Maria  EfiaUC 
Wilhelmina  of  Baden.  Theo&pringof  tkisnacrv 
were  two  princesses,  bom  in  1804  imd  1806,  «*«  »• 
still  living.  In  1805,  his  uncle  died,  and  he  Ifw 
duke  of  Oels  and  Bernstadt  In  1806,  he  took  (.ti 
in  the  war  against  France,  with  all  the  fire  iihki  d.' 
oppression  of  Germany  and  his  fiither's  onhspfT  ^ 
had  kindled  in  him.  He  finally  joined  the  oiq-^  ^ 
Blucher,  and  was  made  priaonerwith  him  at  UiwrL 
By  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  the  hmiaci 
prince,  who  died  in  September  of  the  ■"■*?*• 
without  leaving  any  diildren,  and  by  ao  *P*^|** 
adjusted  by  his  father  between  him  and  hiswdcr  b^ 
there,  who,  on  account  of  their  Uindncai,  *w  vM 
to  govern,  and  were  unmarried,  he  would  hsw  ^ 
ceeded  his  father  in  tlie  government  of  Bna»w<l 
had  not  the  peace  of  Tilsit  and  Napoleon*!  will  ^ 
vented.  After  that  time,  be  lived  at  Bndr*. 
where,  in  April,  1808,  his  wife  difd.  In  I8D9,  cttV 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Austria  ani  Ta^^ 
he  raised  a  body  of  volunteen  fai  Buhenia.  i^!* 
had  already  perished  in  Stralsond,  when  thr  AA* 
made  an  invasion  into  Saxony.  He  was,  Iw**^*^' 
compelled,  by  the  king  of  Westphalia,  to  vvnmM 
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Pmden  and  Leiptae,  wUli  his  Mack  buason.  The 
duie^  in  ooi^ifflcUcio  with  the  Austrian  geneiBl  Am 
Eode,  fofoecf  his  waf  from  Dresden  to  Franoooia, 
vhither  the  Austrians,  under  Kienmayer,  bad  pene- 
tntgd  from  Bohemia.  After  the  armistice  of  Znaim 
(July  1)0)  the  Austrians  again  evacuated  Dn^en, 
which  they  had  occupied  for  the  second  time,  and  re- 
trrated  behind  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  But  the 
dukp,  renouncing  his  alliance  with  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  advanora  with  his  corps,  consisting  of  1500 
men,  among  whom  were  700  horse,  from  Altenberg, 
tuvurds  Leipsic.  After  a  slight  skirmish  with  tlie 
garriM»  there,  he  continued  his  march  to  Halle, 
where  he  arrived  July  t7,  and  immediately  pushed  on 
CO  Halbersladt.  wheiv  he  arrived  July  30.  The 
Weatphalian  colonel  Wellingerode,  with  the  fifth  rrgi- 
ment  of  infrntry,  had  entered  the  phice  the  same 
morning.  Although  this  regiment  made  a  gallant 
mistauoe,  it  was  overpoweml,  and  its  commander 
Uikf  n  prisoner.  The  duke  then  proceeded  to  Bruns- 
wick, bis  native  city,  where  he  arrived  July  31,  and 
bivouacked  on  the  ramparts.  He  did  not  aUow  him- 
M-lf  any  rrst,  for  he  was  closely  punned  on  all  sides. 
The  Wcstphalian  geneial  Reubel  assembled  4000 
m«*n  of  his  division  at  Ohof,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  general  Gratien,  with  a  Dutch  division,  had 
wt  out  from  Erfurt ;  and  the  Danish  general  Ewald, 
marching  fiftim  Gluckstadt  into  the  territories  of 
Hanover,  Grossed  the  Elbe  in  order  to  cover  that 
river.  Aug.  1,  Reubel  met  the  duke  not  far  from 
iininswick,  near  the  village  of  Oelper,  and  an  action 
Misued  (the  1 1th  since  he  had  left  Saxony),  in  which 
I  ctm  of  4000  men  not  only  retreated  before  1500, 
xit  also  opened  to  them  the  only  way  by  which  they 
x»iild  escape.  Aug.  2,  the  duke  left  BrunswidL 
rr»m  the  road  he  took,  it  was  conjectured  that  be 
ftMNild  march  towards  Celle,  whither  he  was  pursued, 
Jtrrpfore,  by  the  Westphalian  troops.  Instead,  how- 
»«er,  of  doing  this,  he  took  his  way  through  Hano- 
vr  immediately  to  Nieuberg,  crossed  the^eser,and, 
kaving  destroyed  the  bridges  behind  him,  marched 
Itwn  the  river.  He  readied  Hoya,  Aug.  4,  and 
kj^tpned  his  march  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser, 
k  hiie  pait  of  his  corps,  to  make  a  demonstration, 
limed  towards  Bremen.  Here  the  bhick  hussars  en- 
f  ml  on  the  6th,  and  occupied  the  gates,  but  on  the 
II-  xi  day  continued  their  march.  Mranttme  the  duke 
ii>ancrd  through  the  territory  of  Oldenburg.  He 
•avM^  the  niglit  of  the  5th  of  August  at  Delmen- 
ortt,  and  appeared  to  be  directing  his  cnune  to  East 
riesland,  in  onler  to  embsrk  there.  But,  contrary 
J  exp«-ciation,  he  crossed,  at  Huntebruck,  the  small 
ivfr  Huiite,  which  fiiils  into  the  Weser,  seised  the 
if'rchant  ships  which  werv  lying  at  Elsfieth,  prind- 
ally  unloaded,  embarked  his  troops  in  the  night  of 
he  6tii,  leaving  behind  the  horws,  and  procuring,  bi 
[uit  country,  which  is  inhabited  by  seamen,  the  tie- 
t^>ary  sailors  by  force.  On  the  7th,  in  the  morning, 
tr  duke  himself,  having  the  British  flag  hoisted,  set 
kil,  and,  on  the  8th,  landed  at  Heligoland,  whence 
»  niletl,  on  the  1  llh,  with  his  corps,  for  England, 
a  Engiand,  the  duke  was  received  with  great  dis- 
nrtion.  His  corps  immediately  entered  the  British 
•rvioe,  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  Portugal 
rul  Spain.  The  parliament  granted  him  a  pension 
f  i^GOOO,  until  he  returned  to  his  hereditary  domin- 
miK,  Dec.  22,  18191  He  was  a  prince  of  an  uncon- 
M>nly  open  character.  In  his  hereditary  states,  he 
[Tied  with  the  best  intentions;  but  his  frequent 
rrors  disappointed  the  great  expectations  which  had 
i^n  formea  of  him,  and  narrow-minded  caunsellors 
Mitributcd  to  lead  him  astray.  He  wished  to  sow 
imI  rvmp  at  the  nme  time.  His  military  spirit  and 
rfietfBting  mind  led  htm  to  foresee  new  dangers 
vm  the  givat  opi«essor  of  Europe.    His  great  pre- 


paratioos  must  be  explained  from  this  view  of  c 
stances  in  1814  and  1816.  His  finances  were  thrown 
into  great  disorder  by  his  maintaining  so  many  troopsi 
and  even  the  interest  of  the  publk:  debt  was  not 
paid.  Thus  he  became  unpopular  as  the  sovereign 
of  a  country  which  had  bf«n  proqierous  umkr  bis 
Other's  sceptre.  The  events  of  1816  called  him 
again  to  arms,  and  he  fell,  June  16,  1816.  Caroline, 
queen  of  England,  the  unfortunate  wife  of  George 
IV.,  was  a  sister  or  this  gallant  prince. 

Brvnswick,  M.  J.  Leopold,  prince  of,  major-generai 
in  the  Prussian  servkse,  youngiest  son  of  duke  Charles 
of  Brunswick,  was  bom  at  Wolfenbuttel  in  1752. 
and  instructed  by  the  abb6  Jerusalem.  He  studied 
in  Stiasburg  military  science  and  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  travelled  through  Italy  under  the  care  of 
Lessing,  and  entered  the  Prussian  service,  1776,  as 
commander  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder.  In  this  dty,  where  he  resided  after  his  return 
from  the  Bavarian  war  of  succession  in  1779,  he 
gained  universal  esteem  by  his  amiable  character,  his 
talents,  and  his  seal  for  literature.  In  1780,  Frank- 
fort was  preserved,  by  his  activity,  from  an  inunda- 
tion which  threatened  to  overthrow  the  dikes  and 
deluge  the  suburbs^  He  di^layed  the  same  vigilance 
on  the  occasion  of  several  conflagrations,  with  which 
this  dty  was  alBicted.  He  visitnl  the  poor  in  thdr 
most  miserable  haunts,  and  his  life  was  devoted  to 
works  of  benevolence.  He  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
humanity  in  the  inundation  of  1786,  in  which  he  was 
drowned  while  hastening  to  the  assistance  of  the 
suburbs.  The  monumenu  that  have  been  erected  to 
him  will  bear  witness  to  future  generations  of  the 
esteem  of  his  contemporaries. 

BamiTON,  Mary,  an  ingenious  novelist,  was  the 
daughter  of  colonel  Thomas  Balfour,  and  was  bora 
in  the  island  of  Bana,  in  Orkney,  in  1778.  In  her 
twentieth  year,  she  married  Dr  Alexander  Brunton, 
minister  at  Bolton,  near  Haddington,  afterwards  at 
Edinburgh.  She  was  the  authoress  of  '*  Disdpline  " 
and  «'  Self-Control ;"  two  novels  wfakh  took  well 
with  the  public  She  died  in  1818,  leaving  '«  Em- 
meline  "  a  tale,  and  other  pieces,  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Dr  Brunton,  with  a  biogTaphical  sketch  of 
the  authoress. 

Brtoh-Whuls.  In  light  machinery,  wbeeb  some- 
times turn  each  other  by  means  of  bristles  or  brushes 
fixed  to  their  chcumference.  They  may,  also,  com- 
municate drcular  motion  by  friction  only.  The  sur-' 
fiioe  brought  in  contact  b  then  formed  of  the  end 
grain  of  wood,  or  is  covered  with  an  elastic  substance, 
and  the  wheels  are  pressed  together  to  increase  the 
friction. 

Brcmkls,  fbrmeriy  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  and  now,  since  the  separation 
of  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  capital  of  the  latter 
country.  During  twenty  years,  from  1794  to  18 1 4,  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  and  the  chief 
town  hi  the  department  of  the  Dyle.  It  is  the  royal 
n^idence,  and  the  place  of  meeUng  of  the  slates-gen- 
eral of  the  kingdom.  Itisafiivouriteresortof  the  Eng- 
lish, many  of  whom  have  resided  here  since  the  peace 
of  1814.  The  gloomy  forest  of  Soignies,  so  memor- 
able  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  lies  on  the  sooth  and 
southwest  of  the  town.  It  was  fomerly  surrounded 
by  a  waU,  which  has  been  demolished,  and  the 
rsmparts  laid  oitt  in  public  walks.  The  upper  part 
of  the  dty  b  magnificent  The  park  is  a  spacious 
square,  laid  out  with  shaded  walks,  and  surrounded 
by  the  palaces,  public  ofices,  and  prindpal  private 
bouses.  In  the  lower  part,  lying  on  a  pbOn,  watered 
by  the  Senne,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crowded,  but 
the  great  market-phMW  is  very  beaoUfta.  Thb  part 
cif  the  city  b  biterwcted  by  seveiml  camb,  connected 
with  the  Seiuie,and  the  great  Scheldt  cual.    Tte 
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other  principal  squares  are  Oorlof;o  plaats,  Michael's 
plaats,  aod  ^Dds  plaats.  The  pnnctpal  churches  are 
St  Midi8el*s  and  the  church  or  St  Gudule.  B.  also 
oontafais  an  academy  of  arts  and  sdences,  a  fbandlini; 
hospital,  and  a  centnl  school  with  a  libnry  of  100,000 
▼oiumes,  a  Talnable  gaUerj  of  pahitiogs,  and  a  cabinet 
of  natural  hislonr.  The  school  of  n^idne  and  that 
of  boteny  have  also  apartments,  and  there  is  a  public 
botanic  garden.  The  town  is  ornamented  with  20 
public  fountains,  all  embellished  with  sculptore.  The 
manufiictures  of  B.  are  oelefanted  thnwchout  Europe 
and  America,  particuhuly  its  laoe,  camlets,  and  car- 
pets ;  the  first  alone  employs  10,000  individuals.  Its 
carriages  surpass  even  those  of  London  and  Paris. 
The  other  articles  made  here  are  ticking,  various 
kinds  of  cotton  and  woollen  stuffi,  silk  stoekines,  gal- 
loons,  earthenware,  &c  It  carries  on  ooosSeraUe 
trade  with  the  interior  of  the  Netherlands,  and  also 
with  foreign  countries,  by  means  of  its  canals.  The 
principal  of  these  was  constructed  fai  1560  and  1661, 
and  leads  to  Antwerp:  it  is  110  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  city  owes  its  origin  to  St  Gery,  who, 
in  the  7th  century,  built  a  diapelon  an  island  in  the 
Senne,  and  preached  to  the  peasants.  As  the  num* 
bers  collected  here  became  great,  it  was  surrounded 
with  a  wall  hi  1044,  and  becune,  in  process  of  Ume, 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  and  of  the 
Austrian  governors.  It  was  several  times  captured 
by  the  French,  and,  hi  1789^90^  took  the  lead  hi  the 
troubles  which  broke  out  hi  the  Netheriands.  The 
population  of  Brussels  is  aboat  100,000. 

Bbutds,  or  Bbutb,  in  the  &balous  history  of  Bri- 
tam,  was  the  first  idng  of  the  island,  aooordbig  to 
Geoff^y  of  Monmouth.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Sylvhis,  and  nandson  of  Ascanius,  the  son  of 
iBneas,  and  to  have  oeen  bom  in  Italy.  He  landed 
at  Totness,  in  Devonshire,  destroyed  the  giants  who 
then  hihabited  Albion,  and  called  the  ishind  from  his 
own  name.  At  his  death,  the  island  was  divided 
among  his  three  sons :  Locrine  had  England,  Cumber 
Wales,  and  Alfaanact  Scothmd. 

Bbutob,  Lucius  Junius,  son  of  Marcus  Junius  and 
the  daughter  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  saved  his  life  from 
the  persecutions  of  Tarqum  the  Proud  by  feigning 
himself  insane,  on  which  account  he  received  the  sur^ 
name  Brutus  (stupid).  During  a  plague  that  broke 
out  at  Romp,  he  accompanied  Uie  son  of  Tftrquui  to 
the  orede  in  Delphi.  When  Lucretia,  the  wife  of 
Coiiatmus,  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  bosom,  that  she 
might  not  outlive  the  insiSt  which  she  had  suffered 
from  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  B.,  behig  present, 
thww  off  the  mask.  He  drew  the  dagger,  all  bloody, 
from  the  wound,  and  swore  vengeance  agahist  tlie 
Tarquins,  explainhig  to  the  astonished  spectators  the 
reason  of  his  pretended  imbecility,  and  persuaduig  all 
who  were  present  to  take  the  same  oath.  The  people 
submitted  to  his  guidance,  and  he  caused  the  gates  to 
be  shut,  the  inhabitants  to  be  assembled,  and  the  body 
to  be  publicly  exposed.  He  then  urged  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Tarquins.  After  this  had  been  resolved 
on,  B.  proposed  to  abolish  the  regal  dignity,  and  m- 
troduoe  a  nee  government  It  was  then  determhied 
that  two  consuls  should  exercise  supreme  power  for  a 
year,  and  Junius  Brutus  and  Tarquuiius  Collatinus 
were  chosen  for  the  first  term.  Tarqmn,  who  had 
seen  the  gates  shut  against  hhn,  and  found  himself 
deserted  by  his  army,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to 
demand  a  restoration  of  his  private  property,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  promise  that  he  would  make  no  at- 
temptagainst  the  republia  His  request  was  granted. 
The  amoBSsadors,  however,  set  on  foot  a  conspiracy, 
and  drew  into  it  many  young  men,  among  whom  were 
the  two  sons  of  B.  and  the  nephews  or  Colhitinus. 
But  a  slave  named  Vindex  discovered  the  plot  The 
criminals  were  imprisoned,  and  the  consuls  caused  the 


people  the  next  morning  to  be  olM  to  tite 

All  were  deeply  shocked  to  see  Ibe  so 

the  prisoners,  and  their  lather  en  tite 

to  condemn  them.  .CoUatians  wvpc, 

stem  Valerius  sat  silent    Bat  B.  aro 

after  their  crime  had  been  proved  beyoad  a'doalft 

ordered  (he  licton  to  execute  the  law.    NciUer  thf 


entreaties  of  the  people  nor  of  his  Booa  oaoU  alter  ks 
resolution.  He  witnessed  the  honibfe  specade  wth- 
out  emotion,  and  did  not  leave  the  mmemibtw  imta 
after  the  execution.  He  was  called  hack,  1 
when  CoUatinus  wished  to  save  his  niky 
The  people  condemned  them  all,  amTdtoae  Yalevw 
consul  m  fdaoe  of  ColhUhiaa.  In  the  astm  ti^, 
Tarquhi,  simported  by  Poraenaa,  collected  an  ansy. 
and  marched  Bgataist  Rome.  Theoonaybadvaac«dt» 
meet  him.  B.  Ted  the  cavalry ;  Arms,  ton  of  Tan|BiB. 
commanded  the  bodyopposed  to  ham.  Thej  piavwl 
each  other  with  their  spean  at  the  SUM  n 
both  fell,  A.  a  fi09.  The  Roanns  cane  < 
ors,  and  B.  was  buried  with  grest  ipjesidoiii.  Tbr 
women  lamented  him  a  wliole  year,  as  Che  atv^er  «f 
the  honour  of  their  sex. 

BBTrnrn,  Marcus  Junius.    This  repafalicBa  irsm. 
bled  in  spirit,  as  well  as  m  name,  the  ciqieUcr  <tf  T^ 


quin.  He  was  at  first  an  enemy  of  Pdanpey,  who  hmd 
skin  his  fiither  hi  Galatia,  but  fimolliiB  private  en- 
mity, and  was  reconciled  to  him,  vAcm  he  msdntsA 
the  defence  of  fireedora.  He  did  not.  Invwvcr,  m^ 
sume  any  public  station,  and,  after  the  vaiottm^ 
battle  of  Phanalia,  surrendered  oiaBaelf  to  Qesr, 
who  received  him  with  the  tendereai  friesidBhip,  as  fe» 
had  always  loved  him,  and  reaaided  faia  almoBt  likt 
his  own  son,  because  the  mother  of  Bnitan,  sislCT  of 
the  rigid  Cato,  had  been  the  dbj/tdL  of  hia  ati  ci'mb 
In  the  distribution  of  the  offices  of  staile,  the  AcMiV 
appointed  B.  to  the  government  of  Mnadnsiia  Nei- 
withstanding  these  benefits,  B.  waa  the  head  ef  tkt 
conspiracy  against  CsBsar,  derminw  the  aorifa  ii 
private  firiendship  necessary  for  the  weJfive  ef  km 
country.  He  was  led  into  the  oonspiiacy  by  raaian 
who,  hnpelled  by  hatned  agahist  Ccsnr,  as  well  v  b? 
the  love  of  fineedom,  soivlit,  at  first,  by  wvitisf  «  wm 
then  by  means  of  his  wife,  Junia,  sister  of  Bl,  to^a 
his  fiivour ;  and,  when  he  thou|^  him  prpfased  kt 
the  proposal,  disclosed  to  him,  verbally,  the  pbs  ff 
a  ooospuacy  agahist  Cffsar,  wlio  was  ten  ahniv  tf 
the  supreme  power.  B.  agreed  to  the  dn^B^SBSks 
influence  led  many  of  the  most  distingvdabcd  Romw 
to  embrace  it  also.  Caesar  was  asaasaaBtad  is  ds 
senate-house.  In  public  speeches  B.  exfdaind  ite 
reasons  of  this  deed,  but  be  ooold  not  mpptm^  ite 
dissatisfiEicUon  of  the  people,  and  rw^grdt  ^nth  kt 
party,  to  the  capitol.  He  soon  after  toolc  cnn^. 
when  the  consul  P.  Cornelias  DolmbeUe,  and  tte 
pnetor,  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  Ccsar^  brathct^in-bv. 
declared  themselves  in  his  &voiir.  BtA  Astesf. 
whom  B.  had  generously  ^)0ved,  was  reooaciifd  » 
him  only  hi  appearance,  and  obtained  his  LeaTe  n 
read  Ca3sar*s  will  to  the  people.  By  mrmm  ef  tte 
instrument,  Antony  succeeded  in  exeitin|(  thr  pcps^ 
indignation  against  the  murderm  of  Caesar,  and  ihr; 
were  compelled  to  flee  from  fUane.  B.  wcsi  to 
Athens,  and  endeavoured  to  forma  party  thefrassfni 
the  Roman  nobility;  he  gamed  over,  abo,  the  tracfs 
in  Macedonia.  He  then  began  to  levy  soUicss  only- 
which  was  the  easier  for  him,  as  the  msniiAi  tf 
Pompey's  troops,  shice  the  defirat  of  their  gvncai 
had  been  roving  about  in  Thessaly.  Hortwni^  te 
governor  of  Blacedonia,  aided  hte;  and  thss  R. 
master  of  all  Greece  and  Maeedonia,  la  a  dbort  tiv 
stood  at  the  head  of  a  powerfal  amy.  He  wcttiv* 
to  Asia,  and  joined  Cassius,  wiMne  etforta  had  bpvo 
equally  successful.  In  Rome,  oa  the  oosrtiary,  t^ 
triumvin  prevailed.    All  the  < 
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coodemned,  and  the  people  had  taken  up  amis  acBinat 
them.  aaiidOuitashaYin||r,withdiflfeiilty,fabdiied 
the  lytSuB  and  Rhcxiiana,  ratnnied  to  Eurojpe  to  op- 
pose the  trinmviru    (Plutareh  infoma  «,  that  a  spirit 
appflwed  to  B.,  on  his  inarch  from  SanUs  to  AfaTaos, 
io  Asia  Minor.)    The  army  passed  over  the  Helles- 
pont, and  19  lq;ions  and  20,000  candrr  were  assem- 
b«l  on  the  pkins  of  PhUipp{,  in  Macedonia,  whither 
sl»,  the  triumvirs,  Antony  and  OctaTJamis,  marched 
with  their  legions.    Although  the  Roman  historians 
do  not  agree  m  their  accounts  of  the  hattle  of  Philippi, 
M  much  as  this  appeals  certain,  that  Cassius  was 
bratrn  by  Antony,  and  caused  himself  to  be  killed  by 
a  bhre;  that  B.  fought  with  greater  success  against 
the  division  of  the  amy  commanded  by  Octavianus, 
who  was  Uadered  by  indisposition  from  conducting 
the  battle  hi  person ;  that  B.,  after  the  ei^gagement, 
took  possession  of  an  advantageous  situation,  where  it 
was  diificult  for  an  attack  to  Iw  made  npon  hfan;  that 
he  was  induced,  by  the  aidoor  of  his  soldiers,  to  re- 
mrw  the  contest,  and  was  a  second  Ume  unsuccessful. 
He  was  totally  defeated,  escaped  with  only  a  few 
friends,  passed  the  night  in  a  cave,  and,  as  he  saw  his 
cause  inetiievablT  rumed,  ordered  Strato,  one  of  his 
crmidsnts,  to  kill  him.    Strato  refused,  a  long  time, 
to  perform  the  command;  but,  seetaigB.  resolved,  he 
umied  away  his  free,  and  held  his  swocd,  wtUle  B. 
f«*U  upon  it    Thus  died  B.  (A.  C.  42),  in  the  forty- 
thifd  year  of  his  age. 

Bamrias,  John  de  la,  the  fiunoos  nuthor  of  the 
Chanctcrsand  Manners  of  his  we,  was  bora,  1699, 
in  a  village  near  Doufdan,  not  fir  from  Paris.  He 
pufchased  the  place  of  treasurer  at  Caen;  but,  a 
short  Ume  after,  through  the  inlhienoe  of  Bossoet,  he 
was  employed  in  the  education  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, with  a  pension  of  3000  livres,  and  was  attached 
Co  bis  person  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1 687,  be  transhUed  the  Character  of  Theophrastns  into 
Frrnch,  with  much  elegance,  and  accompanied  them 
iridi  a  sDOoession  of  characters,  in  whicn  he  repre- 
leiited  the  mauneis  of  his  time  with  great  accuracy, 
ind  in  a  style  epigrsmmatical,  ingenious,  and  wittr. 
3.  often  took  hiis  characteis  from  living  peisons,  al- 
iioagh  he  denied  it,  and  seems,  by  this  means,  to 
uive  gained  many  enemies.  He  was  a  man  of  plea- 
sint  manneiB  and  amiable  disposition.  In  1693,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  with 
ome  opposition,  and  died  in  1696. 

IlaoTN,  Corneille  ie,  a  pahiter  and  traveller,  bom  at 
he  Hagoe  hi  1652,  went,  m  1674,  to  Rome,  where 
ir  stu&d  hb  art  for  two  years  and  a  half.  He  then 
(jUowed  his  indin^ion  for  travelling;  visited  Naples, 
jid  other  cities  of  Italy,  embarked  for  Smyrna,  tra- 
•elled  throogh  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  the  isUnds  of 
he  Archipelago,  noting  down  and  drawing  all  that  he 
(Hind  worthy  of  his  attention.  He  afterirards  settled 
n  V>nic3e,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Cario  Lottl  In 
ii93,  be  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  published 
1 1^  travels  in  1696.  The  fiivounUe  reception  of  this 
nork  excited  hi  htan  the  desire  to  travel  anew.  He  visit- 
«l,  in  1701  and  the  following  years,  Russia,  Persia, 
ndin,  Ceylon,  and  other  Asiatic  isknds.  In  Russia,  he 
ttinlcd  Peter  the  Great  and  different  princes  of  his 
unily ;  fai  1706,  hi  Batavia,  some  of  the  principal 
fwn.  In  1780,  he  returned  to  his  coontry,  where  he 
'ttblished  an  account  of  his  second  Journey,  the  value 
f  which,  like  that  of  the  tet,  consists  more  hi  the 
rmttj  sum!  oonectness  of  the  drawings  than  hi  the 
-ustworthinem  of  the  statements.  During  the  restof 
M  life,  LiO  B.  was  occupied  exclusively  with  his  ait, 
osaed  hia  time  alternately  at  the  Hague  and  at  Am- 
^nlnm,  nnd  died  at  Utredit,  fai  the  house  of  his  friend 
ml  protector  van  MoUem, 

BRTA!fT,  Jacob,  a  philologist  and  antiquary,  was 
fjm  at  Plymouth  in  1715,  and  died  ui  1804,  at  his 


country-seat,  near  >f  mdsor.  He  studied  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge,  became  afterwaids  tutor  of  the  sons  of 
the  famous  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  eldest  of  whom 
he  also  accompanied  to  the  continent  as  his  secretary. 
After  his  return,  he  receired,  by  the  influence  of  his  • 
patron,  a  lucrative  post  in  the  ordnance,  which  gave 
him  leisure  for  his  researches  into  Biblical,  Roman,  and 
Grecian  antiquities.  His  most  important  work  b  the  ' 
New  System  of  Ancient  Mythology,  which  appeared 
in  S  vols.  4to,  1773  to  1776.  wKitever  may  be  the 
in^uity  and  the  learning  of  the  author,  it  is  Jostlv 
objected,  that  he  has  taken  conjectures  for  proofs,  and; 
hi  particular,  that  he  has  trusted  too  much  to  the  de- 
ceptive conclusions  of  etymology.  He  was  engaged 
hi  a  famous  dispute  on  the  veracity  of  Homer  and  the 
existence  of  Troy,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  there  never  was  such  a  city  as  Troy,  and  that  the 
whole  expedition  of  the  Greeks  was  a  mere  fiction  of 
Homer.  The  ob)eet  of  one  of  his  earlier  treatisee, 
which  appeared  ui  1767,  is  to  show,  that  the  ishmd 
Melita,  on  which  Paul  was  wrecked,  was  not  Malta, 
but  situated  in  the  Adriatic  He  endieavoured  to  illus* 
trate  the  Scriptures  by  explanations  drawn  from  Jose- 
phus,  fipom  Philo  the  Jew,  and  from  Justui  Martyr ; 
but  in  this,  as  in  all  his  writings,  his  leamhig  and  his 
ingenuity  are  misled  by  his  tove  of  controversy  and 
pvadox. 

BoBif A,  count  of,  descended  firom  an  old  fkmily  in 
Bohemia,  was,  early  hi  life,  the  chamberlain  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  afterwards  entered  the  military 
service,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  fteld-manhal-lieutcn- 
ant  At  the  end  of  1812,  he  was  sent,  by  his  court, 
with  extraorduary  commissions,  to  Napdeon,  at  Paris, 
and,  hi  May,  1813,  was  sent  agam  to  him  at  Dresden. 
In  the  war  of  1813,  he  commanded  an  Austrian  di* 
vision  with  much  honour,  and,  in  1814,  received  the 
chief  command  of  the  Austrian  army  which  was  to 
pass  through  Geneva  to  the  sooth  of  France.  Here 
he  showedas  much  caution  in  his  movements  as  for- 
bearance and  humanity  towards  the  mhabitant^  He 
advanced  upon  Lyons,  which  was  defended  by  mar- 
shal Augcreau,  but  was  unsuccessfbl  hi  hb  attacks 
upon  the  city,  till  the  corps  of  Bianchi  and  Hessen- 
Homberr  came  to  his  assistance,  upon  which  the 
prince  of  Hessen-Homberg  took  the  chief  command. 
B.  remahied  at  Lyons  tiU  the  retnni  of  the  allied 
forces,  and  then  retired  to  Vienna.  After  the  land- 
hig  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  he  agafai  led  a  corps,  under 
Frimont,  agahist  Lyons,  and  m  Savoy  opposed  mar- 
shal Socfaet,  till  Pltfis  was  conquered,  and  the  mar- 
shal retreated  beyond  Lyons.  He  then  took  posses- 
sion of  Lyons  without  opposition,  established  a 
cout-maitial  to  punish  the  distnrben  of  public  older, 
and  proceeded  with  greater  severity  than  on  his  for- 
mer campaign.  In  September,  he  marched  back  to 
Austria,  andrecelved,  tor  his  services,  valuable  estates 
in  Bohemia,  from  hb  emperor.  In  the  taisnnection  of 
Piedmont  (q.  v.),  1821,  the  count  de  B.  received  the 
chief  command  of  the  Aostrian  troops  destined  to  r»- 
store  the  andent  government.  Aftnr  the  accomplish- 
ment of  thb  commission,  he  was  appointed  general 
commandant  of  Lombardy.  He  died  at  Milan,  June 
6, 182ft,  hi  the  fi6th  year  of  hb  age. 

BoocAinaas ;  a  bsmd  of  Englidi  and  Ffevnch  free- 
bootefs  in  America,  whose  exploits  fonn  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  paksof  the  history  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. After  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.,  hi  Firance, 
in  1610,  several  Frenchmen  sought  a  residence  on  the 
i$Uhid  of  St  Christopher,  one  of  the  Antilles.  Driven 
thence  hi  1630,  some  of  tbem  ied  to  the  western 
coast  of  St  0omhigo,  others  to  the  small  Uand  of 
Toftogas,  hi  the  vteinlty.  Several  Englbhmcn,  led 
by  a  sbailar  dbporition,  aasodated  themselves  with 
the  latter.  The  fugitives  at  St  Dominm  empUijed 
themselves  especialTy  hi  the  chase  of  wild  caUlr,  of 
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which  there  were  large  herds  on  the  ishuid.  They 
sold  the  hides  to  the  mariners  who  hinded  on  the 
coBsty  and,  because  they  did  not  boil  the  flesh,  but 
roasted  it  before  the  fire,  like  the  American  savages, 
they  were  called  iuecaneert.  Without  a  captain, 
without  laws,  without  the  society  of  women,  these 
hunters  lived  in  the  rudest  state  of  nature,  associating 
two  by  two,  and  enjoying  in  common  all  that  they  had 
taken  in  the  chase  or  acquired  by  robbery.  The 
Spaniards,  who  could  not  conquer  them,  determined 
to  extirpate  all  the  cattle  on  the  island,  and  thus  ob- 
liged the  buccaneers  either  to  cultivate  the  land  as 
husbandmen,  or  to  join  the  other  freebooters  on  the 
island  of  Tortugas.  These  bold  adventurers  attacked, 
in  small  numl^rs  and  with  small  means,  but  with  an 
intrepidity  which  bade  defiance  to  dancer,  not  only 
single  merchant  vessels,  but  several  of  them  together, 
ana  sometimes  anned  ships.  Their  common  mode  of 
attack  was  by  boarding.  They  directed  their  effiirts 
especially  against  the  Spanish  ships  which  sailed  for 
Europe  laden  with  tlie  treasures  of  America.  By  the 
repeated  losses  which  they  suffered,  the  Spaniards 
were  at  last  so  discouraged,  that  they  seldom  offered 
a  serious  resistance.  It  happened  once  that  a  ship 
of  the  buccaneers  fell  in  with  two  Spanish  gal- 
leons, each  of  which  had  sixty  cannon  and  1500 
men  on  board.  To  escape  was  hnpossible,  and  the 
pirates  could  not  think  of  surrender.  Their  captain, 
Laurent,  made  a  short  speech  to  them,  sent  one  of 
his  men  to  the  powder  room  with  orders  to  set  fire  to 
it  upon  the  first  sign  which  he  should  give  him,  and 
then  placed  his  men  in  order  of  battle  on  each  side. 
<*  We  must  sail  between  the  enemy's  ships,"  cried  he 
to  his  crew,  «  and  fire  upon  them  to  the  right  and 
left.'*  This  manoeuvre  was  executed  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity.  The  fire  of  the  pirate  killed  so  many 
people,  on  board  both  ships,  that  the  Spaniards  were 
struck  with  a  panic,  and  let  him  escape.  The  Span- 
ish commander  was  aflrrwards  put  to  death  on  ac- 
count of  the  disgrace  which  he  had  brought  upon  bis 
nation.  Their  finequent  losses  greatly  reduced  the 
trade  of  the  Spaniards  with  America.  The  buccaneers 
now  begaa  to  land  on  the  coast,  and  to  plunder  the 
cities.  Their  manner  of  dividing  the  booty  was 
remarkable.  Every  one  who  had  a  share  in  the 
expedition  swore  that  he  had  reserved  nothing  of  the 
plunder.  A  &lse  oath  was  of  extremely  rare  occur- 
rence, and  was  punished  by  banishment  to  an  unin- 
liabited  island.  The  wounded  first  received  their 
share,  which  was  greater  according  to  the  severity  of 
their  wounds.  The  remainder  was  divided  into  equal 
parts,  and  distributed  by  lot.  The  leader  received 
more  than  the  others  only  when  he  had  particularly 
distinguished  himself.  Those  who  had  perished  in 
the  expedition  were  not  forgotten.  Their  part  was 
given  to  their  relations  or  friends,  and,  in  default  of 
them,  to  the  poor  and  to  the  church.  Religion  was 
strangely  blended  with  their  vices,  and  they  always 
began  their  enterprises  with  a  prayer.  The  wealth 
which  they  acquired  was  spent  in  gambling  and  de- 
bauchery, for  it  was  the  principle  of  these  adventurera 
to  enjoy  the  present  and  not  care  for  the  future. 
The  dimate  and  their  mode  of  life  gradually  dimin- 
ished their  number,  and  the  vigorous  measures  of 
the  British  and  Frendi  governments  at  last  put  an 
end  to  their  outrages,  which  had,  perhaps,  been  pur- 
posely tolerated.  From  this  band  of  pirates  arose  the 
French  settlements  on  Uie  western  half  of  St  Domingo. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  the  piracies  of 
the  buccaneers  hEid  entirely  ceased.  An  account  of 
tlieir  mode  of  life,  and  of  many  of  their  deeds,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  10th  volume  of  Raynal's  History  of 
the  two  Indies,  and  in  the  2d  volume  of  ArchenhoU's 
Historical  Writings. 
BucEvTAUR,  in  mythology;  a  monster,  half  man 


and  half  ox  or  ass.  The  splendid  galley 
the  doge  of  Venice  annoally  sailed  over  the  Aikiatjc 
on  Ascension-Day  also  bore  this  oanie.  Dropping  a 
ring  into  the  sea,  he  espoused  it  in  the  immm  of  ih^ 
republic,  with  the  woros  J}etpom9amm9  Ir,  tmmrej  m 
signum  veri  perpehtifue  dommiL  The  ohIob  oriev 
nated  in  1176,  when  the  doge,  having  reinsed'to 
deliver  up  the  pope,  who  bad  taken  refiige  in  Ycnicr. 
to  the  emperor,  encountered  and  di'fimreri  the  lapt- 
rial  fleet  which  was  sent  to  reduce  the  VeneCiuaL 

BvcBPHALus;  the  horse  of  Alexander  the  Givtl. 
which  he  bou^t  for  thirteen  talents  ^booi  £±JSOPi 
Philonicns,  a  Thessalian,  offered  to  sell  him  to  kio* 
Philip;  but  Philip,  who  oonsidered  the  price  tM 
great,  commanded  the  unmanagenfale  steed  to  be  led 
away,  when  the  young  Alexander  offered  to  i 
him.  Heleapedap,in  fiEu:t,and,totheaiftc 
of  all,  the  horse  obeyed  him,  and  wilUngly  i 
to  his  guidance,  though  he  had  nerer  More  ohrytd 
a  rider.  Alexander,  from  this  cirenmstaaee,  ooa- 
ceived  such  an  afiection  for  him,  that  he  never  rade 
upon  any  other  horse ;  and  BocephnlnB,  alaa,  whea 
caparisoned  for  battle,  oidured  no  other  ridrr.  H« 
died  of  a  wound,  and  Alexander  caused  him  to  be 
buried  near  the  Hydaspes,  and  buitt,  Of«r  his  ga«r. 
a  city,  which  he  called  BueqthaUu 

Bvcxa,  Martui ;  bom  1491,  at  ScfaleCtslMk,  ia  Al- 
sace. He  died  in  the  ofiice  of  piofeaaor  of  theokigy 
at  Cambridge,  1551.  At  the  tbne  of  the  rifaisaiiin 
he  left  the  Dominican  order,  and  becnaw  m  ooavcit 
to  Lutheranism.  He  was,  at  first,  prffociwr  at  ihr 
court  of  Frederic,  tiie  elector  of  the  Palalinfr,  aftfr- 
wards  in  Strasburg,  and  at  the  same  time  Mufc-Mwi  m 
the  university  there  for  twenty  yvera.  tiU  kinr  Ed- 
ward VI.  of  England,  at  the  sunestkm  of  aichiEbbflf 
Cranmer,  invited  him  to  Cambn^e.  In  1557,  qaecn 
Mary  caused  his  bones  to  be  homed,  to  Aom  ha 
detestation  of  Protestantism.  The  canliaal  CmnriB 
called  him  the  most  learned  divine  unonr  the  Un> 
tics.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Psauns,  awhr 
the  name  of  Aretim  FUmtu.  His  first  wife  hnd  fam 
a  nun  in  her  youth.  After  her  death,  ha  manvd 
again. 

Bochan;  a  district  of  Scotland,  Vjio^  pv^y  ^ 
Aberdeenshire,  and  partly  in  Banffifalre.  It  givr^  %, 
title  to  the  noble  &mily  oif  Eiskinca,  earis  of  Mar. 

Bdchan,  William,  M.  D.,  a  popular  medical  wriisr. 
was  bom  in  1729,  at  Ancrom,  in  Roxhmghnk^. 
Being  destined  by  his  friends  for  the  church,  he  n- 
paired  to  Edinbu^,  to  stndy  divinity.    At  the  tm- 
versity  he  spent  nine  years,  studying  any  thing  mtur 
than  theology.  At  this  period  of  his  life,  mathnmiiD 
and  botany  were  among  his  favourite  pursoitB.  Fcmliv. 
he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  medicine.     He  enjofrd. 
at  this  time,  the  friendship  of  the  iilustrioos  Gc^gs?. 
whose  liberal  maxims  are  believed  to  have  had  gmi 
influence  over  his  future  life.    Before  taking  h»  <s^ 
gree,  he  was  induced,  by  the  invilBtinn  of  a  frli-v- 
student,  to  settle  in  practice  for  some  time  in  \tA' 
shire.    WhUe  established  in  that  diatrici,  he  ' 
physician  to  the  Ackworth  fonndling 
which  situation  he  laid  the  foundation  of  i 
ledge  of  the  diseases  of  children,  which  aftcrsmd^ 
appeared  so  conspicuous  in  his  writings.     He  after- 
wards  removed  to  Sheffield,  where  he  appcms  m  ha«r 
spent  the  yeara  between  1762  and  1766.     He  thn 
commenced  practice  at  Edinbmxh,  and  for  ae^eal 
years  was  very  well  employed,  though  it  waa  aZIoavd 
tliat  he  might  have  enjoyed  much  more  honwy  i 
his  convivial  habits  had  not  distracted  so  much  tf  k» 
attention.  Having  for  a  ooosidefaUe  time  direclRiks 
attention  to  a  digest  of  popular  medical  knowlrd^, 
he  published,  in  1769,  his  work  entitled,  '^  Demnar 
Medicine ;  or,  the  Family  Phy5ician-4}eing  an  *- 
tempt  lo  render  the  Medical  Aft  more  gmnat? 
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iHrful,  by  flhowmg  people  what  is  in  their  own  power, 
IwUi  with  respect  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
Uiaeases :  chiellT  calculated  to  recommend  a  proper 
attention  to  iv^imen  and  simple  medicines."  This 
work,  which  had  been  much  indebted,  in  respect  of 
iu  composition,  to  the  ingenious  William  Smeliie»  vras 
published  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  price  of  six  shillings ; 
Mud  such  was  its  success,  that  *'  the  first  edition,"  says 
ihe  author,  **  of  5,000  copies,  was  entirely  sold  off  m 
«  ewnier  of  BrUain,  before  another  could  be  got 
n  ady.**  The  second  edition  appeared  in  1772.  The 
Domestic  Medicine  is  constructed  on  a  plan  similar  to 
tiiat  adopted  by  Tissot  in  his  jivit  au  PeupU,  It 
appealed  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  so  large  a  dass 
t>f  the  community,  that,  considering  it  to  have  bMrn 
the  fint  work  of  the  kind  published  !n  Britain,  there 
b>  no  wonder  that  it  should  have  attained  such  success. 
Hrfore  the  death  of  the  author,  in  1805,  nineteen 
laq^  editions  had  been  sold,  by  which  the  publishers 
were  supposed  to  realise  annually  about  £700,  being 
pxacUy  the  sum  which  they  are  said  to  have  given  at 
fint  for  the  copyright.  The  learned  Duplanil  of  Paris, 
physician  to  the  count  d*Artois  (Charles  X.)  published 
an  elegant  translation  in  five  volumes,  with  some  ex- 
f)ellent  notes,  which  rendered  the  work  so  popular  on 
the  continent,  that  in  a  short  time  no  language  in 
christndom,  not  even  the  Russian,  wanted  its  trans- 
lation. It  would  almost  appear  that  the  work  met 
with  more  undivided  applause  on  the  continent  than  in 
Britain.  While  many  English  and  Scottish  physicians 
eooceived  that  it  was  as  apt  to  generate  as  to  cure  or 
prevent  diseases,  by  inspfaing  the  minds  of  readers 
%rith  hypochondriacal  notions,  those  of  other  countries 
entertained  no  such  siftpicions.  Among  the  testimo- 
nies of  approbation  which  Dr  Bucfaan  received  from 
abroad,  was  a  huge  gold  medallion,  sent  by  the  em- 
pras  Catherine  of  Russia,  with  a  complimentary  let- 
ter. The  work  is  said  to  have  become  more  popular 
in  America  and  tlie  West  Indies  than  in  the  elder 
liemi«phere.  The  reputation  which  the  autlior  thus 
arquired,  induced  him  to  remove  to  London,  where 
for  many  years  he  enjojed  a  lucrative  practice,  though 
ihX  so  great  as'  it  might  have  been  made  by  a  more 
prudent  man.  It  was  his  custom  to  resort  daily  to 
tlie  chapter  coffee-house,  near  St  Paul's,  where  he 
partly  spent  his  time  in  conversation  with  literary  and 
eminent  men,  and  partly  in  giving  advice  to  patients, 
who  here  resorted  to  him  in  great  numbers,  exactly 
as  if  it  had  been  his  own  house.  At  one  Ume  he  de- 
livered lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  which  he  illus* 
trated  by  an  excellent  apparatus,  the  property  of  his 
fiecvased  friend  James  Ferguson.  And  in  tliis  capa- 
city he  is  said  to  have  manifested  as  respectable  abi- 
lities as  in  his  character  of  a  physician.  He  died  in 
1805.  Besides  the  above,  he  published  two  other 
works :  1.  A  Treatise  on  Gonorrhea :  2.  An  Advice 
to  Mothers  on  the  subject  of  their  own  health,  and  on 
the  means  of  promoting  the  healtli,  strength,  and 
bi*auly  of  their  ofbpring.  Each  in  one  volume,  8vo. 
BccHAXAN,  Claudius,  D.  D.,  a  clergyman  who  dis- 
tingui^ed  himself  as  a  missionary  in  India,  was  bom 
a&  Cambuslong,  a  village  in  Scotland,  in  1766,  and 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Gbisgow.  When 
about  twenty  yran  of  age,  he  was  struck  with  the 
idea  of  making  a  tour  o^i  Europe  on  foot  He  seems 
to  have  been  highly  delighted  with  Dr  Goldsmith*s 
poeUy,  and  particulariy  with  his  Traveller.  Having 
iienised  some  aocoimts  of  Goldsmith's  adventures,  he 
became  inspired  with  a  wish  to  attempt  something  of 
the  same  kind.  He  could  not,  like  the  poet  of  Au- 
burn, play  on  the  flute,  but  he  was  a  tolerable  per- 
ffirmer  on  the  fiddle ;  and  with  this  slender  recom- 
mendation, and  hanUy  any  other  provision  against 
want,  h«*  determined  to  sully  furlh.  He  went,  how- 
r\rr,  only  as  fiir  as  London.    There,  after  suffering  , 


much  privation,  he  obtained  a  tituation  as  derk,  and 
there  he  got  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  i6bn  Newton 
of  St  Mary's,  Woolnoth,  London,  the  friend  of  Cow- 
per,  who  introduced  him  to  Henry  Thornton.  Aa 
Mr  Buchanan  had  formed  the  resolution  of  beooming 
a  clergyman,  Mr  Thornton  generously  sent  him  to 
Queen^  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  completed  his 
education.  In  1795  he  was  regularly  ordained  dea- 
con of  the  church  of  England,  and  admitted  curate  to 
Mr  Newton,  which  was  his  first  »pointaenL  On 
aoth  March,  1796,  he  was  appointed  diaplain  to  the 
East  India  company,  through  the  interest  of  the  di- 
rector,  Mr  Charles  Grant,  who  continued  to  patronise 
him  through  life.  In  the  month  of  May  he  went  to 
Scotland,  in  order  to  take  leave  of  his  relations  before 
setting  out  for  India.  He  immediately  retumcftl  to 
England,  and  left  Portsmouth  lor  Bengal,  1  Ith  Au- 
gust, 1796.  Landing  at  Calcutta,  he  was  soon  sent 
mto  the  interior  to  Barrackpore,  where  he  resided  for 
some  time.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  professor 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  classics,  at  the  col- 
lege of  Fort-William.  The  translation  of  the  original 
So-iptures  from  the  originals  into  modern  langimges 
had  always  been  with  him  a  fiivourite  scheme.  On 
this  subject  he  proposed  prises  to  be  competed  for  by 
tlie  universities,  and  some  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  These  were  afterwards  more 
fully  explained  in  a  memoir  by  him,  in  1805.  A 
translation  of  the  bible  into  the  Chinese  language  was 
also  patronised  by  him.  In  the  course  of^e  same 
year  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  college  of  Fort-Wil. 
iiam,  and  the  university  of  Glasgow  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  May,  1806,  he  under* 
took  a  journey  to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  returned 
to  Calcutta  in  1807.  He  paid  a  second  visit  to  Mala- 
bar, and  powerfully  assisted  in  procuring  a  verskm  of 
the  Scriptures  into  Mahiyalim.  In  March,  1808,  he 
undertook  a  voyage  to  Europe.  Second  prises  of 
£500  each  were  offered  by  him  to  Oxford  uid  Cam- 
bridge ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  proposals,  sermons 
were  preached  at  both  universities.  In  September, 
1808,  Dr  Buchanan  undertook  a  journey  into  Scot- 
land, where  he  had  the  jrradftcation  of  finding  his 
mother  in  good  health.  He  preached  in  the  episco- 
pal chapel  at  Glasgow,  and  mentions  that  the 
people  came  in  crow£  to  hear  him,  **  notwithstanding 
the  orgam.^  In  spring,  1809,  he  spent  some  days  at 
Oxford,  oolhiting  oriental  versions  of  the  bible.  He 
next  paid  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  where  he  deposited 
some  valuable  biblical  manuscripts,  which  he  had 
collected  in  India.  The  university  honoured  him 
with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  About  this  period  he 
preached  regulariy  for  some  Ume  in  Wilbeck  chapel, 
Lomion,  after  which  he  retired  to  Kirby  Hall,  in 
Yorkshire,  the  seat  of  hb  frtheriniaw,  Henry 
Thompson,  Esq.  His  health  now  began  to  decline, 
and  as  he  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to  study  less 
unremittingly,  he  formed  the  idea  of  uniting  the  re- 
covery of  nis  health  and  some  share  of  continued 
usefulness,  by  travelling  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  en- 
deavouring to  re-establish  the  gospel  on  its  native 
ground.  This  design,  however,  he  never  executed. 
Various  paialjtic  amcUons,  which,  one  after  another, 
fell  upon  his  name,  admonished  liim  that  the  day  of 
active  exertion  with  him  was  past.  He  was  never- 
theless able,  within  the  course  of  a  few  yean,  to 
publish  the  following  worics :  I.  Three  Jubilee  Ser- 
mons; S.  Annual  Missionary  Sermon,  before  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  June  12, 1810;  3.  Com. 
mencement  Sermons  at  Cambridge ;  4.  Christian  Re- 
searches iu  Asia;  6.  Sketch  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  for  British  India;  6.  Colonial  Ecclesi- 
astical Establishment.  He  ultimately  went  to  reside 
at  Cheshunt  in  Ilertfbidshire,  to  superintend  a  Syriac 
edition  ot  Uie  New  Testament.    Here  he  di«i,  Frbni- 
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ary  9, 1815,  while  his  task  was  still  inoomplete,  at  the 
Bgn  of  fort  j-eirht. 

BocBAMAM,  Dugald,  a  Gadic  poet  of  merit,  was  born, 
in  the  cariy  part  of  the  eighteenth  century-,  in  the 
parish  of  Balquhidder,  Perthshire.  Little  is  known 
of  him  UU  he  was  found  keepinr  a  small  school  in  a 
hamlet  of  his  native  country,  anoin  possession  of  much 
local  fiime  as  a  writer  of  devotional  and  pions  verses. 
Some  respectable  penons,  struck  by  his  talents,  inter- 
ested themselves  in  his  &te,  and  obtained  for  him  the 
superior  situation  of  schoolmaster  and  catechist  at 
Rannoch,  on  the  establishment  of  the  society  for  pro- 
pagating christian  knowledge.  An  effort  was  made 
to  obtain  for  him  a  license  as  a  preacher  of  the  Scot- 
tish church,  but  without  success.  He  was  of  much 
service  to  the  Rev.  James  Stewart  of  Killin,  in  trans- 
lating the  New  Testament. into  Gaelic.  His  poems 
and  hymns,  which  have  been  repeatedly  printed,  are 
allowed  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  Gaelic  language  for 
style,  matter,  and  harmony  of  versUication.  The 
pieces  entitled ''  La  a'  Bhreitheanais"  and  *<  An  Claig- 
eann,"  are  the  most  eelebnted,  and  are  read  wiui 
perfect  enthusiasm  by  all  Highlanders.  Though  the 
circumstances  of  this  ingenious  poet  were  of  the  hum- 
blest description,  he  was  most  religiously  dieeriul  and 
contented  under  his  lot.  He  died  on  the  8d  of  July, 
1768. 

BocBANAif,  Francis,  M.  D.,  author  of  Travels  in  the 
Mysore,  a  History  of  Nepal,  &c.,  was  bom  at  Bran- 
tiet,  in  Stirlingshire,  February  15,  1762.  After 
finishing  the  elementary  narts  ol  his  classical  educa- 
tion at  Uie  grammar  school  of  Glasgow,  he  commenced 
his  medicu  studies  at  the  university,  where  he  re- 
mained till  he  had  received  his  diploma.  He  soon 
after  was  appointed  assistant-sur^geon  on  board  a  man- 
of-war,  a  situation  from  which  he  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  retire  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  now 
spent  some  years  at  home,  in  the  country,  his  health 
bei(ig  so  bad  as  to  disqualify  him  for  all  active  exer- 
tion, till  1794,  when  he  received  an  appointment  as 
surgeon  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  on  the 
Bengal  establishment  The  voyage  to  India  com- 
pletSy  restored  his  health,  and  on  nis  arrival  he  was 
sent  with  Captain  Symes  on  his  mission  to  the  court 
of  Ava.  In  the  course  of  his  medical  studies,  Dr 
Buqhanan  had  paid  particular  attention  to  botiiny, 
and  its  cognate  branches  of  natural  science ;  and 
during  his  present  visit  to  the  Birman  empire,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  some  valuable  collections 
of  the  pbints  of  Pegu,  Ava,  and  the  Andaman  islands, 
which,  together  with  several  interesting  drawings, 
he  transmitted  to  the  court  of  directors,  by  whom  they 
were  pn^nted  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  On  his  return 
from  Ava,  he  was  stationed  at  Luckipoor,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Burrampooter,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  principally  occupied  in  describing  the  fishes 
found  in  the  neigliboorhood.  In  1798  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  board  of  trade  at  Calcutta,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Dr  Roxbui^,  superintendent  of 
the  botanical  garden,  to  visit  the  district  of  Chatigang 
and  its  neighbourhood,  formmg  the  chief  part  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Tripura.  The  numerous  speci- 
mens which  he  collected  in  this  interesting  country 
wer^  also  transmitted  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Part 
of  the  following  year  Dr  Buchanan  spent  m  describ- 
ing the  fishes  <?  the  Ganges,  of  which  he  afterwards 
pumished  an  account  In  1800  he  was  employed  by 
Marquis  Wellesley,  then  governor-general  of  India, 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  country  which  the  com* 
parly's  forces  had  lately  conquered  from  Tippoo  Sul- 
tan, together  with  the  province  of  Malabar.  The 
results  of  his  inquiries  in  the  Camatic  and  Mysore  he 
afterwards,  on  his  return  to  Enghind,  in  1807,  pub- 
lished under  the  patronage  of  the  court  of  dirpctors. 
This  work,  "  Travels  in  the  Mysore,"  &c.,  extending 


lh«k»y 
»aadeki;« 


to  three  large  quarto  vofaancs,  illnstnted  ^ 
and  drawings,  contains  moch  vafamhte  i 
concerning  the  agricoltnre,  1b«b,  eoriOMa,  leUgn 
sects,  history,  &&,  of  Indis  genctally,  and  paitiealarii 
of  the  interior  dependencies  off  Mvlraa.  Seoa  abn 
Dr  Buchanan  had  finished  his  WBwej  of  the  Ujmn 
country,  he  changed  the  scene  off  his  lafaomfm  ^ 
south  to  the  northeast  of  Hindoatn,  beag  appaaipd, 
in  1802,  to  accompany  the  euibaa^y  to  Nefal,  on- 
ducted  by  captain  Knox.  Intfaecaomaecffltej 
and  his  subsequent  residence  in  NepsI,  bei 
additions  to  his  fbnncr  coilectk»s  of  i 
which,  with  descriptions  and  numenns  diaviap,  k» 
transmitted  to  Mr  J.  £.  Smith.  U  was  dving  iki» 
period  also  that  he  collected  the  gnater  part  d  ifct 
materials  for  his «'  History  of  Ncpd,"  whkb  be  fA^ 
lished  in  1818,  some  years  after  he  kwl  ntind  ttm 
the  company's  service.  On  hia  retera  fivn  N«)Bi,  1^ 
was  apDointed  surveoo  to  the  g;DTeffTBor^aeni,  wad 
he  employed  such  leisure  tfane  as  be  hMnbrtbraadr 
of  natural  history,  in  soperintenfiiig  the  mtmfm 
founded  by  the  marquis  Wellesley,  and  hi  &taeAmf 
the  animals  which  it  contaioed.  In  18»  Dr  Bs- 
chanan  accompanied  his  noble  patnni  to  fihgisari; 
and,  in  the  fbllowing  year,  was  again  aent  tD  laU 
by  the  court  of  dirpcton,  for  the  purpose  of  aaknga 
statistical  survey  of  the  territory  under  the  pRsdoiff 


of  fort- William,  which  comprehead^  DfMl 

and  several  of  the  adjoinhig  distJicta.    inch  Ask- 


he  was  occunied  for  yd^of 
seven  years,  after  which  he  retnmed  to  Ckkaft ;  aai. 
onthedesthofDrRoxboigfa,  in  I8l4,heaB9efdfd 
him  as  superintendent  of  the  >inr»ti^^i  gaidca,  ba^iei 
been  appointed  successor  to  that  fespedahle  bsaaat 
by  the  court  of  directon  so  early  as  1807.  Bis  ht 
was  now  exhausted  with  lon|^  oootinoed  emtin:  hi 
services  had  been  liberelly  rewarded  by  the  &st  hds 
company ;  an  independent  and  bosioanfaly  aeqoM 
fortune  relieved  him  firam  the  nrrraillj  of  caeoaSer- 
ing  any  longer  the  hardships  inodent  to hisftiaff 
mode  of  life,  amooff  tribes  half  driliKd,  and  efis 
somewhat  less  than  naif  friendly,  and  csposed  wile 
malignant  infiuenoe  of  Indian  *»'i~»^  ;  and  he  aoi. 
rally  wished  to  eiyoy  the  dose  of  a  busy  Hfe,  free  6iD 
the  responsilrility  and  inqnieCadesoff  pnUicacrrioe.  a 
some  peaceful  retirement  in  his  native  land.  Ctafco 
in  EngUnd,  Bi  1815,  he  preaenfeed  to  the  flBBC 


of  dtrectOTB  his  collection  of  planCs  and  i 
papers  on  the  geography  of  Ava,  sevoal  gcnflklcfiai 
tables,  nine  hundred  Indian  coins,  gold  and  nh«v.  a 
collection  of  Indian  drugs,  liis  notes  on  Nalval  B»> 
tory,  a  few  drawings,  ana  about  twenty  cncions  HwAm 
MSS.  He  then  proceeded  to  Sootlaad.  and  filed  !.'« 
residence  at  Leriey,  where  he  amnaed  hmmtU  «sk 
adding^  to  the  natural  beauties  of  one  of  the  lovelidi 
spots  in  Perthshire  such  improvemearts  as  a  txJtanui 
taste  and  an  ample  fortune  enabled  hiaa  ta  a^y^* 
In  this  sweet  retirement  he  still  Ibund  plcssve  ■ 
prosecuting  the  studies  and  adeatiic  ponaite  vh^ 
had  engrossed  the  busier  part  of  bis  life.  Hisganftw 
oocupira  much  of  his  attention ;  he  iirfrmlaiyd  at0 
his  grounds  many  cnriom  phnts,  ahiabs^  and  mat- 
frages,  and  contributed  larray  to  the  acacsaifir  jnv> 
nab  of  the  day.  In  1819hepobUBhedhBHi9ia7<d 
the  Kingdom  of  Nepal,  and  m  the  aaae  year  aO«9r^ 
alogy  of  the  Hindoo  Gods,  which  he  had  chawv  «? 
some  years  before  with  the  aasiitanoe  of  an  iMsUienc 
BrahmhL  In  1828  appeared  his  Aeoova  of  iW 
Fishes  of  the  Ganges,  with  pfates.  Hcified  Jae  li. 
1629. 

BociuNAN,  George,  one  of  the  waA  Jisthyaahri 
reformers,  political  and  religioas,  <tf  the  sizSNsA 
century,  and  the  best  Latm  poet  wbidh  modni 
Europe  has  nroducei!,  was  born  in  the  pariA  >/ 
KillearDi  Stiningshlrpy  in  Febnary,  lfi06,  **  fl'  * 
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family/'  as  he  says  himself^  <<  more  ancient  than 
vcallfay.'*    He  received  the  nidiments  of  bis  educa- 
tion in  the  school  of  his  native  villace,  which  was  at 
that  time  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Scotland;  and 
having,  at  an  euiv  period,  given  indications  of  gnaius, 
bts  maternal  node,  James  Heriot,  was  faidi^ed  to 
undertake  the  care  and  expense  of  his  education ; 
and,  in  ovder  to  give  him  every  possible  advantage, 
sent  him,  in  1620,  when  Afkeen  yean  of  age,  to  jpro- 
«ecute  hb  stadies  in  the  university  of  Paris.    Before, 
however,  be  bad  completed  his  second  year  there,  his 
uncle  died,  leaving  him  in  a  foreign  bind,  exposed  to 
&U  the  miseries  of  poverty,  aggravated  by  bodily  in- 
firmity, occasioned,  most  probably,  by  the  severity  of 
his  studies,  for,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  in  public 
competing  with  the  greatest  talent  of  the  seveiml  na- 
tions of  fiirope,  who,  as  to  a  common  fountain,  were 
assembled  at  this  far  filmed  centre  of  learning,  he  was 
t««diing  himself  Greek,  in  which  he  was  fitteriy  a 
grrat  proAcient    He  was  now  obliged  to  return  home, 
and  fur  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  was  incapable  of 
applying  to  any  buriness.  ^n  1523  he  Joined  the  aux- 
iliaries faroiight  over  from  France  by  Albany,  then 
rpgent  of  Scotland ;  and  served  as  a  private  soldier  in 
one  campaign  against  the  English.    He  tells  us  that 
he  took  this  step  fivnn  a  desire  to  learn  the  art  of  war; 
but  perhaps  necessity  was  as  strong  a  prompter  as 
military  aidour.     Whatever  were  nis  motives,  he 
narched  with  the  army  commanded  by  the  regent  in 
penoo,  who  entered  England,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
Gsstle  of  Werk,  in  the  end  of  October,  1623.    Re- 
pulsed in  all  his  attempts  on  the  place,  Albany,  firom 
the  disalEBCtioo  among  his  troops,  and  the  daily  in- 
crrasinc  strength  of  the  enemy,  soon  found  hfanself 
nndrr  Qie  necessity  of  re-crossing  the  Tweed ;  and 
being  overtaken  by  a  severe  snow  storm  hi  a  night 
nardi  toward  Lander,  lost  a  great  part  of  his  army ; 
Buchanan  escaped,  but,  completely  cured  of  his 
wiriike  enthusiasm,  if  any  such  sentunent  ever  in- 
^ired  him,  was  confined  the  rest  of  the  winter  to  hb 
bed.    In  the  ensuing  spring  he  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
▼ertf ty  of  St  Andrews  to  attend  the  prelections  of 
John  Mair,  or  Major,  in  St  Salvato^s  college.    Hav- 
ing  continued  one  session  at  St  Andrews,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arU,  on  the  Sd  of  Oc- 
tober, 1626,  bebig  then,  as  appean  firom  the  college 
rrrtisters,  a  pauper  or  exhibitioner,  he  accompanied 
Major  to  Prance  the  following  summer.    There  he 
beome  a  student  hi  the  Scots  college  of  Pftite,  and  hi 
March  was  inouiponted  a  bachelor  of  aits— the  de- 
Kneormasterofaits  he  received  in  April,  1628.    In 
June  the  finUowfaig  year  he  was  elected  procurator  for 
the  Genaan  nation,  one  of  the  four  classes,  hito 
which  the  stodenta  were  divided,  and  which  taiduded 
those  firom  Scotland.    At  the  end  of  two  yean  he  was 
<;lti:tcd  a  professor  hi  the  college  of  St  Barbe,  where 
he  tsught  nammar  three  years.    Soon  after  entering 
<n  his  profesBOfthip,  Buchanan  attrscted  the  notice 
of  GUbert  Kennedy,  cari  of  Gassillis,  then  residing  hi 
''uis,  whither  he  had  been  sent  to  prosecute  his 
•hsiies,  as  the  Scottish  nobiUty  at  that  period  genmUy 
v'ne ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  yean  Buchanan  was 
^^^  to  devote  his  thne  enUrely  to  the  careof  the 
To«ng  eari^  cdncation.     With  this  ndUeman  he 
[j^'wd  as  a  preceptor  for  five  yean ;  and  to  bun,  as 
•  youth  of  promJsfaig  talents,  and  excellent  disposi- 
^.^  he  faiscribed  hb  fcst  published  work,  a  trnnsla- 
^^  of  Lhiacre*s  fudhaents  of  Latin  grammar,  which 
^  printed  by  the  learned  Robett  S&phens,  in  1633. 
In  1636  James  V.  made  a  matrimonial  excunion  to 
rnnc^,  and  havhig  married  Magdalene,  daughter  of 
^fuieis  I^  retunied  to  ScotJai^  m  May,  teinghig 
»ah  hun  CassUlb  and  George  Buchanan.    Thb  aiv 
^'"^"^^  for  the  future  inUmacy  bKween  the  Utter 
P^non  and  the  khig,  which  hi  the  end  was  like  to 


have  had  a  tragical  termination.  The  connexion 
between  Buchanan  and  the  eari  seems,  however,  not 
to  have  been  unmediately  dissolved ;  for  It  was  while 
residhur  at  the  house  of  his  pupil,  that  the  poet  com- 
posed Smminm  or  the  Dream,  apparently  an  imitation 
of  a  poem  of  Dunbar*8,  entitled,  **  How  Dunbar  was 
desyred  to  be  ane  frier,"  and  a  bitter  satire  upon  the 
impudence  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Frenciscans.  This 
piece  of  raillery  excited  the  utmost  hostility  on  the 
part  of  its  objects,  and  to  avoid  their  Tengeance, 
which  he  had  every  reason  to  dread,  Buchanan  bad 
determhied  to  retire  to  Paris,  where  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  resume  hb  former  situation  in  the  college  of 
St  Barbe.  James  V.,  however,  took  hhn  under  hb 
protection,  and  retamed  bun  as  preceptor  to  hb  natu- 
ral son  James  Stuart.  Buchanan  afterwards  wrote 
hb  Palinodia  in  two  parts,  a  covert  satire,  which 
wounded  the  ecclesiastics  still  more  pafaifully  than  its 
predecessor  the  Somnium ;  and  hb  Fnnciscanus,  one 
of  the  most  pungent  satires  to  be  found  hi  any  lan- 
goage.  The  Caioolic  dergy  being  still  the  dominant 
party  hi  Scotland,  Buchanan,  to  avoid  persecution, 
fled  to  Enghuid,  and  afterwards  to  Fhmce.  At  Paris 
to  hb  dismay  he  found  cardinal  Beaton  resident  as 
ambassador  finom  the  ScotUsh  court  Thb  drcum- 
stanoe  rendered  it  extremely  unsafe  for  him  to  re- 
maui;  happily  he  was  invited  to  Boordeaox  by 
Andrew  Govia,  a  Piktuguese,  principal  of  the  college 
of  Guienne,  lately  founded  in  thatdtyj  through  whosie 
interest  he  was  appointed  professor  of  humanity  hi 
that  aflenrards  hinily  fomed  seminary.  Here  Bu- 
chanan remamed  for  three  years,  during  whidi  he 
completed  four  Tragedies,  bnldes  oomposUig  a  num- 
ber of  poems  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  He  was  all 
thb  while  the  object  of  the  unwearied  enmity  of  Car- 
dinal Beaton  ana  the  Franciscans,  who  threatened  hb 
life.  Among  hb  pupib  at  Bourdeaux,  Budianan 
numbered  the  celebrated  Michael  de  Montagne,  who 
was  an  actor  hi  every  one  of  hb  dramas ;  and  amomr 
his  friends  were  not  only  hb  fellow  professors,  but  all 
the  men  of  literature  and  science  in  the  d^  and 
neigfabouriiood.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  these 
was  the  elder  Scallger,  who  resided  and  practised  as 
a  physician  at  Agin ;  at  hb  house  Buchanan  and  the 
other  professon  used  to  spend  part  of  their  vacations. 
Here  they  were  hospitably  entertahied,  and  in  their 
sodeiT  Sodiger  seems  not  only  to  have  forgot,  as  he 
himself  ackiwvHedges,  the  tortures  of  the  gout,  but, 
what  was  mora  extnonhnary,  hb  natural  tahmt  for 
oontiadiction.  The  many  excellent  qualities  of  thb 
embient  scholar,  and  the  grateful  recollection  of  hb 
conversational  talents,  Buchanan  has  preserved  in  an 
degant  lathi  Epimm,  apparently  written  at  the 
time  when  he  was  MNNit  to  quit  the  seat  of  the  muses, 
to  enter  upon  new  scenes  of  diflculty  and  danger. 
The  younger  Scallger  was  but  a  boy  when  Buchanan 
visited  at  hb  fathers  house ;  but  he  faiherited  all  hb 
fother's  admhation  of  the  Scottish  poet,  whom  he  de- 
dared  to  be  deddedly  superior  to  all  the  Latfai  poeU 
of  those  times.  After  baring  resided  three  yean  at 
Bourdeaux,  Budianan  removed  to  Paris;  and,  in 
1644,  we  find  hun  one  of  the  regents  hi  the  college 
of  Cardinal  le  Mohe,  which  station  be  seems  to  have 
held  tiU  1647. 

In  the  year  1647  Bucfaaaanagaln  shifted  hb  place, 
and,  along  with  hb  Portuguese  friend,  Andrew 
Govea,  pMsed  faito  Portugal.  Govea,  with  two  bro- 
then,  had  been  sent  for  hb  education  into  France,  by 
John  III.  of  Portiml,  iriio,  having  now  finmded  the 
university  of  Cdmora,  recalled  lUm  to  take  the  prin- 
cipal superintendence  of  the  faifimt  estaUishment 
Prance,  at  thb  period,  threatened  to  be  the  scene  of 
great  convulsions,  and  Buchanan  regarded  thb  retire- 
ment to  Portiwal  as  an  exceedingly  fortunate  dreum- 
slaooe,  and  for  a  ihort  thne  his  expectations  were 
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fully  realiied.  Govea,  however,  died  in  less  than  a 
twelvemonth,  and,  deprived  of  his  protection,  B.  soon 
found  himself  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  natives 
on  account  of  being  a  foreigner,  and  to  the  bisotry  of 
the  priests.  The  hiquisition  took  him  under  its  cog- 
nizance, and  sentenced  him  to  be  confined  in  a  mon- 
astery, that  he  might,  by  the  inmates,  be  instructed 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  religion.  Fortu- 
nately the  monks,  to  whose  care  B.  was  thus  consigned, 
were  not  without  humanity ;  and  he  consoled  hmiself 
by  planning  and  in  part  executing,  his  unrivalled 
paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  placed  him 
immeasurably  above  all  modem  Latin  poets.  That 
this  was  a  task  imposed  upon  him  by  his  ghostly 
guardians,  is  an  idle  tale,  devoid  of  foundation.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  poor  monks  were  incapable  of 
appreciating  his  labours,  but  he  seems  to  have  gained 
their  good-will,  for  he  was  restored  to  his  liberty,  and 
obtained  the  king's  permission  to  return  to  France. 
Immediately  on  ms  anrival  in  Paris,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  r^ency  in  the  college  of  BoncourU  In  this 
station  he  remained  till  1555,  when  he  was  engaged 
by  the  celebrated  Comte  de  Brissac,  to  act  as  domestic 
tutor  to  his  son,  Timoleon  de  Cosse.  To  this  noble- 
man he  had  addressed  a  poetical  tribute  after  the 
capture  of  Vercelli,  an  event  which  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember, 1553 ;  and  to  him  also  he  dedicated  his  tra- 
gedy of  Jepthes  in  the  summer  Of  1554.  llie  Comte, 
who  seems  not  to  have  been  insensible  to  this  species 
of  flattery,  next  year  called  the  poet  into  Italy,  where 
he  himself  presided  over  the  French  dominions,  and 
charged  him  with  the  education  of  his  son.  When 
committed  to  the  tuition  of  B.,  Timoleon  de  Coase  was 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  he  parted  with  him  at 
the  a^  of  seventeen.  He  was  afterwards  distinguidied 
for  his  bravery,  for  his  acquaintance  with  military 
science,  and  his  literary  attainments  were  such  as  re- 
flected honour  on  a  young  nobleman  destined  for  the 
profession  of  arms.  His  short  but  brilliant  career 
terminated  at  the  siege  of  Mucidan,  where  he  fell  by 
a  musket  ball,  u^  only  twenty-six  years.  During 
the  five  years  oi  his  connexion  with  this  illustrious 
fiunily,  B.*s  residence  was  alternately  in  France  and 
Italy ;  and  as  his  pupil  was  destined  to  the  profession 
of  arms,  and  had  different  masters  to  attend  him,  he 
found  leisure  for  prosecuting  his  noetical  studies,  and 
formed  the  design,  and  composea  part  of  his  philoso- 
phical poem  De  Sphera,  which  he  addressed  to  his 
pupiL  His  future  avocations  prevented  him  from 
completing  this  poem.  He  likewise  published  the 
first  specimen  of  his  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  his 
translation  of  the  Aloestes  of  Euripkies.  His  ode  oo 
the  surrender  of  Calais  was  also  composed  while  in 
Brissac*s  fiunily.  But  much  of  his  spare  time  was 
employed  in  examining  the  grounds  of  his  religious 
belief^  and  settling  to  his  own  satis&ction  the  great 
question  between  the  Romish  and  the  reformed 
churches.  That  he  had  all  along  inclined  to  the  side 
uf  the  reformed,  is  indisputable ;  but  he  had  never 
relinquished  his  connexion  with  the  ancient  church, 
which  he  had  probably  thought  still  riffht  in  the  main, 
though  disfigured,  and  disgraced  by  the  figments  and 
the  follies  of  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  priesthood. 
The  result  of  this  examination,  however,  was  a  per- 
fect conviction  that  many  of  the  Romish  doctrines 
were  erroneous,  and  the  discipline  depraved  and  per- 
verted ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  necessity  of  se- 
paration from  this  church  was  imperative  upon  all 
who  had  any  remid  to  the  word  of  God ;  and  no 
sooner  did  he  arrive  in  Scotland  than  he  acted  ac- 
cordingly. 

As  B/s  connexion  with  the  marshal  de  Brissac  ter- 
minated in  1560,  when  the  civil  vrnrs  in  France  had 
already  berun,  he  probably  returned  immediately  to 
Soitland,  though  the  exact  period  has  not  been  as- 


certained. He  had  courted,  iriiile  he  ttsiileii  m 
France,  the  notice  of  Mary,  fiitnre  queen  o€  Soothi  by 
an  Epithalamium  on  her  moniage  with  tlie  dauphin ; 
and  in  January,  1561-2,  we  find  Ranloliih,  Ibe  Eag- 
lish  ambassador,  writing  thus  finm  Eifinborgli  to  &9 
employers :  "  Ther  is  with  the  quene  ptery]  <■» 
called  George  Bowhanan,  a  Soottidie  nan  very  vril 
learned,  that  was  ScboUemaaier  unto  Mob^  de  Br»- 
sack's  son,  very  Godlye  and  honest.*'  And  in  a  iab> 
sequent  letter,  dated  fixmi  St  Andrew*,  he  aays,  '^  i^ 
queue  readeth  daylie  after  her  dinner,  imfnirfcpd  by  a. 
learned  man,  Mr  Geom  Bowhanan,  mmtwhit  st* 
Livy.*'  Mary  was  at  this  thae  in  the  loll  Jaknm  *i 
youth  and  beauty,  and  to  have  such  a  piqiil  naasL  bait 
been  highly  gratifying  to  B.,  who,  with  all  the  kuden 
of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  was  ai  int  wanA  at- 
tached to  her.  This  attachment  he  took  ocrwww  m 
express  in  a  highly  finished  copy  €£  Latia  vov^ 
prefixed  to  his  traiulation  of  the  PadmSi  which  be 
had  just  finished,  and  sent  io  the  preai  of  his  fiiead 
Heiu7  Stephens.  Mary,  in  return  for  tfaia  eon^ 
ment,  and  as  a  reward  fortius  seirioes,  bcatowtd  ifs 
her  preceptor  and  poet,  in  1564,  the  teu^MaliCar»  <s 
the  abbey  of  Crossraguell.  These  tcmpotaliiies  w^n 
valued  at  five  hundred  pounds  Soota  a^ycar,  and  de 
poet  seems  to  have  held  them  till  the  iky  uf  ha 
death.  Mary's  love  of  power,  and  her  attadufat  to 
popery,  soon,  however,  alienated  the  aflrdiaai  dL  btr 
friends;  and,  aware  that  he  heU  her  fiivour  by  t 
precarious  tenure,  B.  sedulously  cultivated  the  ftirul- 
ship  of  the  Icadere  of  the  reformation,  which  vatoov 
become  the  first  ol^ect  of  his  solkatude.  Inthpvn 
year  in  which  he  was  promoted  lo  the  tcBponlJUEt 
of  Crossraguell,  he  prepared  for  the  press  aoaUean 
of  satires,  *^  Fratres  Fraterrimi,"  in  which  the  finohsM 
and  impurities  of  the  popish  churefa  were  tmled  witt 
the  keenest  hmiy,  and  assailed  with  the  aosl  ve^ 
ment  invective.  He  also  now  put  the  inishbig  faasd 
to  his  lYancisosnus,  which  be  published,  vith  a  iM- 
cation  to  his  friend  and  patron,  the  enil  of  Mansr 
Through  the  interest  of  this  nobleman,  B.  was  aoB*^ 
nated  to  be  principal  of  St  Leonard's  coUe^,  SI  Aa^ 
drews,  in  1566. 

The  marriage  of  Mary  aod  Bamley,  the  mmdm 
of  Rlsrio  and  Dainley,  the  union  between  the  qDf<a 
and  Bothwell,  the  flight  of  the  latter,  &lary*s  sanf» 
der  to  the  confederated  lords,  her  impriwaiiarrt  a 
Lochleven  castle,  and  her  escape  finom  it,  the  6f§m, 
of  her  army  at  Langside,  and  her  escape  into  tafjaaL 
are  the  events  best  known  of  any  in  ScoctMh  busy. 
and  it  is  needless  here  to  enlai|pe  iqion  thcBk  Whn 
Elisabeth  thought  fit  to  appoint  coBBBusakaam,  s^ 
call  witnesses  nom  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  a^ 
stantiatmg  the  charges  upon  which  Mary  had  W*« 
expelled  from  the  Uirone,  the  main  biinleo  of  tiv 
proof  was  devolved  upon  K  He  acooaapmird  t^ 
regent  Murray  into  England  upon  that  nrnrttaa.  H' 
in&r  composed  in  Latin  a  Detection  of  Mary^  wOkms 
which  was  laid  before  the  oommissianeis  al  We«^- 
ster,  and  was  afterwards  most  indnstrioosly  cucabi^ 
by  the  English  court.  The  asaawnation  of  the  rrpm 
Murray,  soon  after  his  return  from  Eowfaod,  tibrv 
the  nation  into  a  ferment,  and  B.,  stitaigly  sasairoi* 
of  the  selfish  policy  of  the  HamUtons,  vhich  be  n^ 
garded  as  the  principal  source  of  the  oalaaaitics  Oai 
now  afllicted  the  nation,  addrcsed  *^  Ane  adBoncna 
direct  to  the  true  loidis  maintainirs  of  the  kiai? 
graces  authorite,"  in  which  he  earnestly  aiQand  thrs 
to  protect  the  young  king  and  the  chxldRsi  of  tfar  taap 
regent  from  the  perils  uiat  seemed  to  impead  €Mt 
them.  The  same  year  he  composed  a  satirical  delor- 
ation  of  the  character  of  the  secrptary  L«thinci««w 
entitled.  Chameleon,  which,  through  the  vicilBfiitf  ^i 
the  secretary,  was  preventpd  fimn  oriog  publirianl  a 
the  time.    A  copy,  however,  was  preserved  ) 
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the  Cotton  MSS.,  daled  1670,  and  it  was  ptisAed  at 
l^oodoo,  in  1710,  in  the  Miscellanea  Sootioa.  It  has 
bren  often  reprinted  since.  These  two  pieces  appear 
to  be  all  that  he  ever  composed  in  his  vernacular 
tongue,  and  they  are  of  such  excellence  as  to  make  it 
raattpr  of  regret  that  he  did  not  tuni  his  attention  of- 
teoer  to  the  cultivatioa  of  his  native  language.  As 
the  hopa  of  the  protestant  party  were  entirely  cen- 
tred  in  king  James,  B.  was,  in  1570,  selected  by  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council,  and  others  of  the  nobility, 
Bffiembled  on  occasion  of  the  sUughter  of  the  regent 
Murray,  to  take  the  superintendence  of  that  important 
maUer,  the  education  of  the  royal  youth ;  and  the 
very  respectable  scholarship  which  his  pupil  exhibited 
in  after  life,  shows  that  so  fiur  he  executed  his  task 
with  great  success. 

When  nominated  the  king*s  preceptor,  B.  was  also 
appointed  director  of  the  chancery ;  but  tliis  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  long  held.  The  same  year  he 
was  made  keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  This  oflBce,  both 
hoDoumfale  and  lucrative,  and  which  entitled  him  to 
a  scat  in  parliament,  he  held  for  several  years.  In 
the  management  of  public  affiurs  Buchanan  seems  to 
have  taken  a  lively  interest,  and  to  have  been  equally 
oonsolted  as  a  politician  and  a  Mholar.  With  the  re- 
gents, Murray,  Lennox,  and  Mar,  Bodianan  was 
OMdially  unttra ;  but  Morton  in  the  end  forfeited  his 

Cd-wili ;  and  it  was  principally  by  his  advice  and 
t  of  Sir  Alexander  Erskine  that  Morion  was  de- 
pcned,  and  the  reins  of  government  put  into  the 
xiog's  hands,  though  he  was  yet  only  hi  his  twelfth 
year.  He  was  of  course  a  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil appointed  for  the  young  monarch,  but  seems  to 
have  been  displaced  on  Morton's  return  to  power ;  and 
we  are  uncertain  if  he  ever  again  held  any  political 
offoe. 

In  1576,  he  prepared  his  Baptistes,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  young  king,  with  a  freedom  of  sentiment 
bordering  upon  diarnpect,  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
because  if  hu  lessons  hid  been  conveyed  in  a  less  dic- 
tatorial manner,  there  would  have  been  more  likeli- 
iKiod  of  their  being  attended  with  advantage.  Three 
years  after,  in  1579,  he  published  his  compendium  of 
political  philosophy,  entitled  De  Jure  Regni  apud 
Seotos,  a  work  which  will  ever  rsnk  him  amonc  the 
spirited  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  judge 
o^  and  oootiol  the  conduct  of  their  governors. 

Amidst  multiplied  labours  Buchanan  was  now  borne 
down  with  the  load  of  years,  aggravated  by  the  en- 
croachments of  disease.  His  poetical  studies  seem 
now  to  have  been  entirely  snnended,  but  his  history 
of  Scotland  was  unHnished,  ana  was  probably  still  re- 
oriving  short  additions  or  finishing  touches.  His  life, 
too,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  he  compiled  when 
he  bad  reached  his  74th  year,  and  his  epistolary  oor- 
rtspoodenoe,  which  was  at  one  time  very  extensive, 
was  itUl  continued  with  some  of  the  friends  oi  his 
rariierdays. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  he  lived  to  see  his  history  of 
Scotland  ushered  fiiirly  into  the  world  or  not  The 
«ie«licatkm  to  the  king  is  dated  August  the  twenty- 
ninth,  1582,  only  thirty  dap  before  the  death  of  the 
author,  whkdi  happened  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  Sept. 
following,  when  he  had  readied  the  age  of  seventy- 
fux  yean  and  eight  months.  NotwiUistanding  the 
many  public  situations  he  held  in  his  life-time,  such 
w««  the  extent  of  his  charities,  that  he  died  poor,  and 
was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
in  the  Grey  FKan  churcfa|anl,  a  great  multitude  at- 
trnding  his  funeral. 

In  1584,  only  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
hbtory,  it  was  condemned,  along  wiUi  De  Jure  Regni, 
Ivy  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  and  evi-ry  person  |ios- 
fSufttd  of  copies  commanded  to  surrender  them  within 
forty  days,  in  order  that  they  might  be  purged  of  tlie 


offensive  and  extraordinary  matters  whidi  they  con- 
tained. 

Buchanan,  during  his  life,  was  a  violent  and  often 
virulent  partisan;  and  his  character,  therefore,  has 
been  di^rently  estimated  aooordinff  to  the  political 
and  religious  views  of  the  writers.  With  much  bold, 
ness,  disinterestedness,  and  generosity,  he  was  often 
harsh  and  un&ir  in  his  constructionsof  the  conduct  of 
others;  and  his  behaviour  to  queen  Mary,  in  parti- 
cular, with  whom  he  had  often  read  the  Roman  das- 
sics,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  many  favours, 
was  too  gross  and  cruel  to  be  even  justified  by  her 
alleged  mUdeeds.  As  a  Latin  poet  and  historian,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  his  excellence.  In 
the  former  department,  no  modem  Latinist  has  ap- 
proached him  in  harmony  and  splendour  of  diction ; 
in  the  latter  department,  he  is  said  to  unite  the  beauties 
of  Livy  and  Sallust  as  to  style,  thougli,  in  other  re- 
spects, he  shows  a  lack  of  Judgment  in  taking  up  all 
the  tales  of  old  chrooides  as  he  found  them,  and 
affording  to  tlieir  legendary  absurdities  the  currency 
of  his  own  eloquent  embellishment.  Perhaps,  afler 
all,  it  is  as  a  political  writer  that  the  world  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  him,  for  he  was  among  the  first  to  combat 
the  old  axiom  of  the  <*  divine  rig^t  of  kings,*'  and  to 
expound  the  true  rights  and  privileges  of  the  sub> 
ject  Of  B.'s  works,  there  are  two  collective  edi- 
tions, one  by  Ruddiman,  Edinburgh,  1716,  2  vols. 
folio,  and  one  by  Burman,  Leyden,  1725,  2  vols.  4to. 
See  his  Life  by  Dr  Irving,  second  edition,  Edinburgh, 
1817,  8vo. 

BucHANrras,  a  sect  of  enthusiasts  who  sprang  up  al 
Irvine,  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  about  the  year  1783. 
Mr  White,  the  minister  of  a  relief  congregation  in 
that  town,  having  been  invited  to  prndi  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  a  female  named  Elisabeth 
Buchan,  the  wife  of  a  painter,  was  captivated  with 
his  eloquence,  and,  writing  to  him,  annoonoed  that 
he  was  the  first  who  had  spoken  to  her  heart,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Irvine,  that 
the  work  of  her  conversion  might  be  perfected.  On 
her  arrival,  she  was  Joyfully  received  by  the  members 
of  the  congregation :  engaged  without  intermission  in 
religious  exerdses;  went  tram  house  to  house ;  con- 
ducted  &mily  worship ;  answered  questions,  resolved 
doubts,  expliUned  the  Scriptures,  and  testified  that  the 
end  of  the  vrorld  was  al  hand,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  Christian  to  abandon  the  concerns  of 
time,  and  prepare  for  the  reception  of  Christ  Mr 
White,  fiivouring  her  and  her  views,  was  complained 
of  to  the  presbytery,  by  which  he  vras  deposed  from 
his  minisfenr.  Thus  a  distinct  party  was  formed,  the 
meetings  of  which  vrere  commonly  held  at  night,  and 
on  these  occasions  the  new  prophetess  indulged  in  her 
reveries,  styling  herself  the  vroman  of  the  twelflh  of 
Revelatkms,  and  Mr  White  her  fint-bon.  Sudi  grow 
outrage  on  the  common  sense  of  the  inhabitants  occa- 
sioned a  popular  tumult,  to  save  her  from  the  fury  of 
which  the  magistrate  sent  her  under  escort  to  some  dis- 
tance ;  after  whfeh,  vrith  her  derioal  fiiend  and  about 
forty  deluded  followers,  she  vrandered  up  and  down 
the  oountrv,  singing,  and  avowing  that  they  were 
travellers  for  the  New  Jerusalem,  wid  the  expectants 
of  the  immediate  coming  of  Christ.  They  haa  a  com- 
mon fund  on  which  they  lived,  and  did  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  vrork,  as  they  believed  God  would  not 
suiEer  them  to  want  Mrs  Buchan  died  in  1702,  and 
the  sect  soon  after  broke  up. 

BucHASBBT  (I  e.  ctfjr  of  joy),  the  diief  dtj  of  Wa» 
hbdiia,  the  residenoe  of  the  hospodar  and  of  a  Greek 


bishop,  contains  10,000  meanly  boUt  houses,  and 
60,000  inhabitants,  induding  Greeks,  Jevrs,  and  Ar- 
menians. The  streets  are  not  paved,  but  ooverH 
with  logSb  The  Greeks  formerly  had  an  academy 
here  with  12  instructors  which,  in  1810,  contained 
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244  students.  It  has  declined  since  the  present  hos- 
podar  Ghika,  a  native  of  Walachia,  took  possession  of 
its  fiinds  in  1825.  The  trade  in  wine,  skins,  and 
Pther  products  of  the  country,  is  venr  brisk.  May 
28, 1812,  a  peace  was  concluded  here  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte. 

Buchareti,  Peace  of,  May  28, 1812,  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  Porte.  In  November,  1806,  the  emperor 
Alexander  took  up  arras  for  the  protection  of  Molda- 
via and  Walachia,  and  on  account  of  the  viohition  of 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Bosphorus.  He  occupied 
Moldavia,  upon  which  the  Porte  declared  war  against 
Russia,  Jan.  7, 1807.  An  armistice,  however,  was 
agreed  upon  at  Slobosia,  Auf.  24,  1807,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  by  which  the  Russians 
evacuated  the  principality.  After  the  expiration  of 
the  truce,  in  April,  1808,  it  was  tacitly  continued ;  but 
when  Napoleon,  in  the  congress  at  Erfuit,had  agreed 
to  the  union  of  the  two  principalities  with  Russia,  the 
Russian  court  opened  a  congress,  to  deliberate  upon 
peace  at  Jassy,in  Feb.,  1809,  and  demanded  the  ces- 
sion of  both  principalities  by  the  Turks,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  British  ambassador  finom  Constantinople. 
Upon  this,  the  Porte  broke  off  the  negotiations,  and 
in  April,  1809,  the  war  was  renewed.  The  Russians 
advanced  to  Bulgaria,  and,  after  two  bloody  cam- 
paigns,  remained  masters  of  the  Danube.  The  Porte 
now  oflSered  terms  of  peace,  A  congress  was  opened 
at  B.  in  Dec. ,  181 1 .  Napdeon  soon  after  turned  bis 
arms  against  Russia,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Austria,  March  14, 1812,  by  which  both  powers  gua- 
ranteed the  integrity  of  the  Porte.  He  also  did  dl  in 
his  power  to  induce  the  Porte  to  continue  the  war. 
But  the  interposition  of  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  as 
well  as  the  concessions  of  Russia,  and  the  distrust  of 
the  Porte  towards  Napoleon,  brought  to  a  conclusion 
the  peace  of  B.,  which  was  signed,  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians,  by  Andri  Italinski,  SabanejeflE;  and  Jos.  Pon- 
ton, May  28.  The  Porte  gave  up  to  Russia  all  Bes- 
sarabia and  a  third  of  Moldavia,  with  the  fortresses  of 
Chocsim,  Bender,  Ismail,  and  Kilia,sothat  the  Pruth, 
as  fiur  as  to  its  confluence  with  the  Danube,  became 
the  boundary  between  the  two  powers,  snd  from 
thence  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  as  &r  as  Kilia, 
and  even  to  its  entrance  into  the  Black  sea.  The 
Russians  gave  back  the  remainder  of  their  conquests. 
In  Asia,  the  boundaries  were  established  as  befere  the 
war.  The  Porte  gtanted  the  Servians,  who  had 
fought  for  their  !n£pendence  as  allies  of  the  Russi- 
ans, a  full  amnesty,  with  the  right  of  administering 
their  internal  affidrs  themselves,  and  of  raising,  in  the 
way  which  they  should  Judge  best,  the  small  tax 
wlJch  the  Porte  imposed  upon  them.  The  Servians, 
however,  would  not  accept  these  conditions,  and  con. 
tinned  the  contest,  but  were  soon  oveipowered  by  the 
Turks. 

BacHARiA,  Gbkat  ;  a  coimtry  of  Central  Asia,  lying 
between  the  parallels  of  36^  and  44*  N.  lat ,  and  from 
60*  to  72*  E.  Ion.  It  comprehends  the  three  provinces 
of  Bucharia  Proper,  Samaracand,  and  Balkn,  corres- 
ponding to  the  country  of  the  noniade  Scythians,  Sog- 
diana,  and  Bactriana  of  ancient  geography.  It  fbnns 
the  south-eastern  part  of  Tartary,  am,  neing  occupied 
chiefly  by  the  Usbeck  Tartars  (q.  v.),  is  sometimes 
called  Uabeckisian.  The  original  inliabitants,  or 
TeutJUtSy  a  Persian  colony,  are  handsomer  than  the 
Tartars,  and  still  speak  the  Persian  language.  They 
live  in  cities,  and-  carry  on  a  trade  wHh  Russia,  China, 
Hindostan,  and  Per^.  There  are  also  many  Jews  in 
the  country.  The  rivers  are  the  Gihon  or  Oxus,  the 
Sir,  or  Jaxartes,  and  the  Sogd.  The  Bucharians  or 
Taujiks  lead  a  frugal  life,  their  food  consisting  chiefly 
of  rice,  wheat,  millet,  and,  above  all,  fruits,  such  as 
melons,  grapes,  and  apples :  they  are  fond  of  horse- 
fleshy  but  it  is  expensive,  and  beef  is  more  used. 


Tea  and  wine,  the  former  flavoured  wlOi  nam.ttt 
their  principal  drink :  they  inioxiGate  themselTts  %'«k 
opium,  ana  their  faiead  Is  not  Iff  mealed.  Benin 
these  articles,  which,  except  tea,  are  prakKtd  ■  tlv 
country,  the  prindpal  vegetable  pradncCiflassfvtk 
Judas  tree,  the  rhubarb,  aasateida,  Ibc  B.  ii  »> 
posed  to  be  the  native  oouotiy  of  the  msrl,  nd  a 
1>^  ^^^^gg?  ^^ariety,  called  Adb,  has  tiie  pecnlantf 
of  Mowing  a  large  bladder  from  its  montk  viti  I 
uttersacry.  Other  varieties  of  the  camel  sad  im»> 
darles,  fine  horses,  and  asses,  of  vaiiooB  soctSfSbomd. 
Sheep  and  cows  are  scarce.  Several  rare  bivii  tn 
founa  here,  particularly  the  ietnw  parmitnt.  Tks 
bird  resembles  the  partridge  of  the  dcsot,  fioift  a 
the  structure  of  its  feet,  whidi  consist  of  one  lM|e  let, 
placed  between  two  diminutive  cnes,  tt^Ung  m  i 
hard  sole,  and  enabling  H  to  run  with  gnst  f»« 
over  the  dry,  gritty  ssad.  The  provinoe  of  Biikk. 
which  is  desoiMd  by  geonapben  as  fenuBg  i  pot 
of  B.,  lies  on  the  sooth  of^tbe  Oxus,  aadbriaBp.a 
present  to  the  A^faans.  The  two  provinea  en  iW 
north  of  that  river  fonn  the  Traiwufsna,  finoB  a 
Arabian  and  Tartar  history,  under  the  AnbisB  aaf 
MaweralnaAr  (beyond  the  rivei),  vrfaere  TibvrcHt- 
ed  the  homage  of  so  many  oooqacred  prinoR.  Ha 
descendants  were  driven  out  by  the  Tsrtais  in  tk 
15th  century.  The  govemment,  as  m  otfaff  UiAam- 
medan  states,  is  despotic  The  population,  extesLnrf 
revenue  of  the  state  have  not  been  aBOOtoia^ 
(Eversmann's  Meiee  naek  Bmekarmy  B«i)ia,  I6S3;  0- 
phinstone^s  OikM;  MeyendorPsJbenM/O"^^^*^^* 
Paris,  1826.)  Bucharia,  or  Bocfaara,  a  Ivgessdpo^ 
pulous  dty,  has  often  disputed  with  SamaiaBrf  tk 
title  of  capital.  Its  population  has  bera  mitA  a 
finom  100,000  to  200,000.  The  streets  are  semnw. 
that  a  loaded  camel  fills  the  space  from  side  to  liAf. 
The  houses  are  low,  and  buiU  of  mod  smI  lick 
The  number  of  mosques  is  said  to  be  900,  aadlterf 
medreeeSf  or  schools,  265.  It  Ims  alwajs  ben  ^ 
tinguished  for  the  study  of  theology  awl  Moteiv- 
dan  law.  B.  is  the  oomfflcnaal  enporiioi  of  CW& 
Asia  fiir  ihe  Hindoos,  Afirhans,  Pentes,  ftmms 
Chinese,  and  Arabians.  The  trade  is  carried  ■  tt 
caravans,  and  there  are  ten  hirve  caravanwifs  ii  {^ 
city.  The  caravans  briiifRas&n  and  lEBgliABa» 
fiictures  firam  the  Russian  towns,  aad  rrtsn  st 
wool.  Cashmere  shawls,  indigo,  &&  Aboot  SX 
camels  bring  silk  and  wo(ilen  cEiClis,  diawb.&c.fi« 
Meschid  and  Herat,  and  Russian  manvfrecve  m 
carried  back  hi  return.  China  ware  and  tfs  fna 
Cashgar,  and  shawls,  calicoes,  muslins  Iraai  Cu^ 
and  Cashmere,  are  the  other  priDcipnl  artidcs  of  » 
port— A  descriptioD  of  the  city  is  oontoincd  m  O 
work  of  Meyendorf,  above  referred  to,  who  mi  ^^ 
tached  to  the  Russian  mission  to  &  hi  188QL 

Bucharia,  LaUey  as  H  is  improperly  calM  fin  «s 
of  Great  Budiaria,  stretching  fton  73*  to  100»  £.  ir. 
and  finom  38*  to  44*  N.  lat  It  is  very  iispci^' 
known,  but  appears  to  be  bounded  on  the  aod  mi 
east  by  the  Caunuck  country,  on  the  south  by  lUvt 
and  on  the  west  is  separated  finm  Great  Bactsrajf 
the  Beloor  mountahis.  It  is  a  very  elevated  ovs?. 
forming  a  portion  of  the  great  omtoal  slrtni  of  Aa 
which  constitutes  a  sixth  part  of  tiia  oU  CDsa 
shrouds  from  the  curious  ptdlosopher  its 
mal,  and  vegetable  prodoctkm.    The  domit  ii  ^*^ 


the  origin  and  mamere  of  the  native  i 

still  form  the  prvocipal  part  of  the  popnirtksi.  JV 
divisions  into  provinces  are  very  difierratiy  stttn  •* 
diffisrent  authors.  Gsshgar,  with  a  town  eilhef^ 
name,  Yarkand,  also  wiSi  a  town  of  the  mme  iv 
which,  by  some,  is  thought  to  be  the  lapialif  I^ 
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R,  if,  Indeed,  Yarkand  is  not  merely  another  name 
for  Ciishgar,  and  the  other  provinces,  are  little  known. 
Hoth  sexes  wear  long  drawers,  and  a  g^rmmi  reach- 
ing^  to  the  calf,  bomid  round  the  waist  by  a  girdle. 
The  women  dye  their  nails  with  henna.  The  houses 
tire  chiefly  of  stone,  and  furnished  with  articles  of 
f  hinese  manufocture.  Tea  is  the  general  beverage 
taken,  in  the  manner  of  Central  Asia,  with  milk,  but- 
ter, and  salt. 

Bm  itm,  Anthony  von,  a  well  known  and  much  es- 
teemed Catliolic  writer  against  the  Jesuits,  was  bom 
ji  Munich,  Jan.  8. 1746,  educated  in  the  Latin  schools 
)f  the  Jesuits,  studied  at  Ingoldstadt,  and  was  oonse- 
TBted  priest  in  1768.  In  his  different  offices  as  a  pub- 
ic teacher,  he  has  done  a  great  deal  to  instruct  and 
•nliffhten  his  country.  His  contributions  to  the  history 
>f  the  Jesuits  in  Bavaria  (BeUragi  tnr  Gewchiehte  Her 
frsuiten  m  Bmem)  are  of  great  historical  value.  His 
vorks  were  publlAhed  in  six  vols.,  Munich,  1819,  et 

Bccc ;  the  male  of  the  filUow  deer,  also  of  rabbits 
uid  other  animals.    See  Deer,  Rabbit,  &c. 

BacKsaBORO.    See  Uppe, 

BciKETB,  in  water-wheels,  are  a  series  of  cavities 
nto  which  the  water  is  delivered,  on  the  circumference 
>f  the  wheel  to  be  set  in  motion.  By  the  revolution 
>f  the  wheel,  the  buckets  will  be  alternately  erected 

0  as  to  receive  water,  and  inserted  so  as  to  discharge 
t ;  tiie  loaded  side  will  descend,  and  present  the 
»ropty  buckets  in  succession  to  the  current,  and  thus 
:ft»f  p  up  a  constant  revolution  of  tlie  wheel. 

BccKLNTV,  Aniold,  the  fint  artist  who  etigfaved 
reoftraphical  maps  on  copper.    He  brougtit  this  art  to 

1  liigh  degree  of  perfection.  Schweynneym,  one  of 
h«  earliest  printers,  wished  to  publish  an  edition  of 
'tolemy.  Wood  cuts  were  too  imperfect  for  the  maps 
-ontained  in  the  expensive  manuscripts  of  it  Sweyn- 
i«-yra  determined  to  engrave  them  on  copper,  and,  for 
liat  purpose,  assoeteted  himself  with  B.  The  former 
lied  diu-ing  the  progress  of  the  work.  B.  completed 
L  The  fret  edition  of  Ptolemy  with  maps  (tor  the 
dition  of  1468  is  certainly  dated  wrong)  at  length 
ppearpd  in  folio,  at  Rome,  1 478,  and  condudecf  as 
i>i  lows :  OaudH  Ptolemmi  Alexandrmi  phihiophi  gefh- 
mphiam^  Amotdut  Buckmrk  e  Germania  fUnue  fa- 
uU«  ^tneis  m  pidmit  /ormatam  impreetU  sempHeme 
fC^nii  artjfieiiyue  munumento,  &c.  These  charts  are 
tM>  addra  to  some  Ronuui  editions  of  Ptolemy  pub- 
i^hed  afterwards. 

BvcKiNGHAM,  county  of,  or  Bociu ;  an  inland  county 
f  England,  which  at  its  southernmost  point  ap- 
•roBches  to  within  12  or  14  miles  of  London.  At  the 
toman  invasion  it  was  inhabited  by  the  British  tribe, 
Ailed  Caaieuchlani,  and  was  included  by  the  Romans 
1  the  province  of  Plavia  Ccsariensis.  It  is  supposed 
»  derive  its  present  name  from  the  Saxon  word 
fttceeH^  from  the  great  niniber  of  deer  which  aboond- 
d  in  its  forests.  The  soil  is  for  the  greater  part,  a 
Lrong  black  land,  but  in  the  north,  towards  the  bor- 
en  of  Bedfordshire,  it  becomes  teterspenwd  with 
ently-rising  sandy  hills.  The  vale  of  Aylesbury, 
hicli  is  oekbrated  for  its  fortllity,  is  chiefly  devoted 
)  die  giastog  of  cattle  and  sheep,  more  of  which  are 
tl  for  the  market  in  the  northern  than  in  the  aonthem 
Brt!»  of  the  county,  the  last  being  mostly  overspread 
y  rich  dairy  fiifms,  which  supply  the  metropolis  witli 
reat  quantities  of  butter.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
ay  raised  In  this  county  is  also  sent  to  the  metropolis. 
Im»  Chiltem  hills  on  the  south,  which  consist  diiefly 
r  cfialk,  are  celebiated  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  har- 
ry, oats,  beans,  and  sainfoin  ;  various  parts  of  them 
re  covered  with  wood,  especially  beech  and  elm. 
tlKiiit  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  this  county 
n*  employed  In  agriculture,  which  has  attained 
reat  perfection  in  the  arable  districts.   The  prlndpal 


rivers  are  the  Ouse,  the  Thames,  and  the  Coin.  The 
water  communication  of  this  thire  is  gneatly  bene> 
filed  by  the  Gtpnd  Junction  Canal,  which  enters  fipwn 
Hertfordshire,  and  passes  through  a  oonaldenUe 
portion  of  It  into  Northamptonshire.  The  county  it 
divfcled  Into  eight  hundreds,— Ashenden,  Ayles- 
bury, Buckingham,  Bumliam,  Cottesloe,  Desboroogfa, 
Newton,  and  St(^.  The  boroughs  aee  six,  via.  uie 
county  towns  of  Bockinffham  and  Aylesbury,  where 
the  assises  are  held  dtemately ;  Agmondediara, 
Chipping. Wyoombk  Wendover,  and  QntX  Mariow. 
The  aikiitional  market-towns  are,  Beaoonsield- 
Cheaham,  Cdnbrook,  Ivingho,  Newport-Pagnell,  01- 
ney,  Stony-Stmtford,  and  Winalow.  The  manufoc- 
tures  of  this  ooonty  are  chieiy  paper,  threadJaoe,  and 
straw-plaiting;  the  last  twooi  which  branches  em- 
ploy a  great  number  of  females.  This  county  gives 
the  title  of  mltI  to  the  noble  family  of  Hobait.  Po- 
pulation hi  1831, 146,629. 

BvcKiivGHAM ;  a  coonty  town,  borough,  and  pariihi 
locally  situated  in  the  hundred  of  the  same  name,  but 
posses^ng  separate  Jnrisdlction.  It  is  seated  on  tba 
river  Ouse ;  and  consists  chiefly  of  brick  boosca,  irre* 
gulariy  built,  and  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of 
ground ,  on  the  side  and  bottom  of  a  hill,  with  no  pub* 
lie  boildinga  worthy  notice,  esoepC  the  town  hall  and 
church,  ft  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Bishop  Kcsmet,  as  the  spot  where  Anlus  Plaotius 
defeated  Caradacus.  In  918,  Edwaid  the  Elder  re- 
sided here,  and  built  two  forts  to  protect  it  from  the 
Danes.  It  was  made  by  £dward  III.  a  mart  for  wool; 
but  the  trade  being  removed  to  Calais,  it  again  de- 
clined ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  ¥11 1,  it  was  fur- 
ther injured  by  the  removal  of  the  assises  to  Ayles* 
bury,  from  which  it  has,  however,  obtained  back  those 
held  hi  summer.  The  chief  manufoctore  iM  that  of 
thread-hice.  The  town  has  given  the  title  of  duke  to 
the  fomilies  of  StaAird,  ViUieta,  and  Sheffield;  as 
it  does  at  present  to  that  of  GrenviUe.  Population  in 
1831,  S6ia 

BccKJNOHAM,  George  VUliers,  duke  of;  the  vowor- 
thy  fiivonrite  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  of  England; 
was  bom,  169:^,  at  Brookesby,  hi  Leioestenhire,  of  a 
fiunily  which  came  thither,  from  Normandy,  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  his  youth  be  showed 
little  taste  or  little  aptitude  for  litentnre.  Nature 
had  lavishly  bestoweo  upon  him  beanty,  ease,  and 
grace.  By  means  of  these  qualities,  he  so  effectually 
won  the  affiwtions  of  James  L,  that  in  less  than  two 
yean  he  was  made  a  knight,  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, baron,  viscount,  marquis  of  B.,  lord  high- 
admiral,  lord  warden  of  the  dnque  ports,  Arc,  and,  at 
last,  dispenser  of  all  the  honours,  offices,  fovours,  and 
revenues  of  the  tliree  khigdoms,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  ambition,  his  cupklity,  and  his  caprice. 
The  nation  was  indicnant  at  seeing  merit  undervalued, 
the  people  trampled  upon,  the  nobility  humbled,  the 
crown  impoverished  and  degraded,  to  elevate  and  en- 
rich a  weak  and  insolent  fovonrite.  To  complete  the 
catalogue  of  his  misdeeds,  B.  became  a  traitor  In 
1623,  the  ei^th  year  of  his  fovoor.  He  desired  to 
remove  the  Eart  of  Bristol,  an  able  and  virtuous  nl- 
nlsier,  from  oflfce.  Bristol  was  then  negotiating  the 
marriage  of  a  Spanish  princess  with  the  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Charies  I.  The  design  of  B.  was, 
not  only  to  reoondie  to  himself  the  pnnce,  against 
whom  he  had  dared  to  lift  hia  hand  hi  afit  of  passion, 
but  also  to  make  hhn  dependent  upon  himself,  that 
he  might  secure  the  oontinuanceof  his  power,  hi  case 
of  the  death  of  James.  He  therefore  inspired  young 
Charles  with  the  romantic  iden  of  gofaig  to  Madrid 
himself,  and  removing  all  the  difficnhiea  of  n^fotla^ 
tkn  by  his  presence.  The  king's  consent  to  this 
measure  was  gahied  in  an  hour  of  weakness,  and, 
though  he  was  long  angry,  on  this  account,  with  B., 
4a 
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he  soon  after  made  him  a  duke.  The  event  was 
what  James  had  anticipated.  While  the  young 
prince  delighted  the  royal  £unily  and  the  whole  na- 
tion by  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of  his  manners, 
B.,  who  accompanied  him,  offended  them  by  his  ar- 
rogance and  licentiousness.  He  attained  his  purpose : 
the  negotiation,  which  was  &r  advanced  by  means  of 
Bristol,  was  broken  off;  and,  that  lio  one  else  might 
afterwards  complete  it  with  success,  he  indulged 
himself  in  the  grossest  insults  against  the  Spa£sh 
ministry,  speedily  left  the  kingdom  with  the  prince, 
deceived  James  by  false  reports,  and  mstieated  the 
parliament  to  declare,  that,  instead  of  forming  a 
connexion  with  Spain,  it  was  necessary  to  make  war 
M;ainst  it,  which  was  accordingly  done  *by  James. 
The  house  of  commons  peremptorily  refused  the  re- 
quisite supplies,  although  they  had  consented  to  the 
war.  B.  connected  himself  with  the  puritan  party, 
and  formed  the  project  of  abolishing  the  episcopal 
dignity,  selling  the  possessions  of  the  church,  and  con  • 
tinuing  the  war  with  the  money  raised  in  this  way. 
Thus  the  policy,  the  feelings,  and  conscience  of  James 
were  betrayed  by  his  favourite,  and  in  the  midst  of 
these  disorders  he  died.  He  had  succeeded,  indeed, 
in  concluding  a  treaty  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  with 
Henrietta  of  France;  but  had  the  grief  of  seeing  an 
English  army,  which  was  intended  to  recover  the  here- 
ditiury  dominions  of  his  son-in-law,  the  unhappy  elector 
palatine  Frederic  V.,  ruined  by  the  mismanagement  of 
B.,  while  a  union  with  Spain  might  have  effected  a 
peaceful  restoration  of  the  territories.  After  the 
death  of  James,  B.  continued  to  be  the  arbitrary  mi- 
nister of  Charles  I. ;  but  the  time  had  now  come  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  pro|)hecy  of  his  tbrmer  king. 
After  having  been  declared  the  saviour  of  the  prince 
and  the  nation,  in  the  house  of  commons  of  the  last 
parliament,  B.  was  declared  by  the  new  one  a  seducer 
of  the  king,  a  traitor  to  the  liberty  of  his  country,  and 
a  public  enemy.  This  took  place  during  a  war  which 
required  more  than  ever,  the  fullest  liarmony  with  the 
house  of  commons.  Hence  the  dissolution  of  two 
parliaments,  the  imprisonment  of  the  members  who 
had  been  most  distinguished  for  their  «eal,  illegal 
taxes  and  forced  loans ;  instead  of  supplies  granted  oy 
parliament,  the  arbitrary  imprisonment  of  those  who 
refused  to  pay  them ;  in  short,  every  thing  that  could 
conspire  to  bring  a  virtuous  king  to  the  most  fearful 
end.  But  6.,  who  had  learned,  by  his  disgraceful 
attempt  on  Cadii,  that  he  was  unequal  to  a  war 
against  Spain,  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  in  a  war 
against  France.  He  had  gone  to  Paris  to  solemnise, 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Henij  IV.  Here  he  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the 
queen  of  France.  As  this  princess  dismissed  him  with 
indulgence  rather  tiian  indignation,  he  desired  to  re- 
turn to  the  French  court  as  English  ambassador. 
His  rashness,  however,  did  not  remain  unobserved ; 
and  Louis  XHI.  wrote  to  him  to  forbid  his  cherishing 
the  thought  of  this  journey.  In  order  (o  avenge  him- 
self for  this  prohibition,  B.  engaged  with  the  Protes- 
tants of  Rochelle  in  a  war  against  France.  This 
enterprise,  and  the  assault  of  tlie  island  Bh€  (1627), 
was  more  disgracefully  conducted  than  the  attempt 
on  Cadis.  B.,  at  the  same  time  minister,  admiral,  and 
general,  seemed  to  make  it  liis  object  to  dishonour 
himself  in  all  three  capacities.  After  having  excited 
the  people  of  Rochelle  to  a  sedition,  only  to  deliver 
them  to  the  vengeance  of  Richelieu,  and  after  having 
sacrificed  a  thirdof  the  British  army,  he  returned  to 
England,  despised  and  execrated  as  much  by  his  fel- 
low citizens  as  by  his  enemies.  Pecuniary  necessity 
compelled  him  to  call  a  new  parliament  B.  opened 
it  with  the  declaration,  tliat  the  king  might  have  done 
without  it,  and  that,  if  money  was  refused,  his  majes- 
ty would  find  other  mrans  to  suoolv  b»o  w"»»it<8     Thi»c 


he  scattered  tt\e  seeds  of  dtscoid  between  the  ki&| 
and  people.  In  the  course  of  the  debatH,  W 
was  obliged  to  hear  himself  called  the  aotiur  df 
the  public  distress,  while  tlie  king's  heart  wu  k 
knowledged  to  be  the  sanctimry  of  all  the  vinan. 
Without  knowing  when  to  yield  and  when  to  it^ot, 
he  contended  most  violently  against  the  fiunoiB  peti- 
tion of  rights ;  but  he  suddenly  oeased  his  Rsstuoe, 
when  he  heard  that  an  impeachment  was  prepanis 
against  hun  in  the  house  of  conunona.  The  odb- 
pbints  against  him,  however,  coDtimwd;  ba  the 
house  of  commons  contented  itself  ,  iiutcad  of  i  ioIcdb 
impeachment,  with  a  petitkn,  thai  die  kiif  ««id 
remove  him  £rom  his  person  and  has  counciC  as  iW 
autlior  of  the  public  cahunities.  The  only  neplj  of 
the  monarch  was  a  sudden  dissolution  of  the  priii- 
ment    Charles  resolved  to  attempt  anew  the  relief  of 


the  Protestants  of  Rochelle.  Coimt  Denbifh  «i» 
appointed  to  command  the  expedition,  but  soa  a/kr 
returned  without  accomplishing  any  thing,  tSur  hrr. 
ing  disgraced  the  banner  of  Engbind  bjf  his  ioeft- 
ciency.  The  king  now  ordered  B.  to  put  hiaaelf  k 
the  head  of  a  new  armament,  whidi  was  fitted  oa 
with  incredible  dispatch.  The  duke  was  oUi|;fd  to 
submit  to  the  command,  and  was  on  the  point  of  fm- 
barking  at  Portsmouth,  when,  m  Aue.,  16tf ,  sir- 
round^  by  courtiers,  guards,  nnd  solaien,  lie  U\\ 
under  the  dagger  of  Felton,  a  sabalteni  oflkxr.-Tte> 
died  a  man,  whose  name  suggests  the  idea  of  d»  oiost 
unlimited  power ;  who  hadwaved  the  dennnntioK 
of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  the  hatred  of  Rictr* 
lieu  and  Olivares,  and  even  the  dj^easoieof  tbr  ct« 
kings  in  whose  names  he  ruled.  At  the  woaem,  id 
his  death,  he  had  regained  the  &voiir  of  his  naicr 
by  the  activity  of  his  seal,  and,  oonfidin^  m  tk !» 
mense  resources  with  which  he  was  surroaoiled,  wt? 
looking  forward  to  victory. 

BucuNGBAM,  George  Villiers,  duke  of^  son  of  ikr 
preceding,  was  bom  at  Wallingfibnl-hoisp,  in  IFrt- 
minster,  Jan.  30,  1627.  After  stodying  il  Ttatj 
college,  Cambridge,  he  travelled  alir«l,  and,  oa )» 
return  liome,  after  the  oommenoenwnl  of  the  cirj 
war,  he  was  presented  to  the  king  at  OxfiinL  Hr 
served  in  the  royal  army,  under  prince  Ropot  m 
lord  Gerarl  His  estate  was  seiied  by  the  pari** 
ment ;  but,  having  obtained  the  resUntioo  of  it  b^ 
travelled,  with  his  brother,  into  Fkance  and  Itily.  if 
1648,  he  returned  to  Engiaud,  and  was  with  C1nrv^ 
II.  in  Scotland,  and  at  the  batUe  of  WonrSter.  Ik 
followed  that  prince  abroad,  and  served,  as  a  ^vim- 
teer,  in  the  French  army  m  Flanden.  He  afvr 
wards  returned  to  England,  and,  in  1657,  round  fk 
daughter  of  lord  Fair&x,  by  which  means  be  rtfuA 
the  ruin  of  his  fortune  in  the  royal  oaose.  He,  hv- 
ever,  preserved  the  favour  of  Charles  II.,  and.  ai  iW 
restoration,  was  made  master  of  the  hone.  He  it« 
became  one  of  the  king^  confidential  mioislcn,  v^ 
were  designated  by  the  appellation  of  the  esM.  V> 
political  conduct  was,  like  his  gvnefal  beha*^- 
characterised  by  unprincipled  levity  and  infrabf^ 
In  1666,  he  engaged  in  a  con^incy  to  cAo  t 
change  of  the  government ;  notwithstanding  ^^^ 
he  recovered  the  fiftvour  of  king  Charies,  wte*  ^ 
repeatedly  abused.  The  pniAigacy  of  his  priyU 
was  notorious.  He-  seduced  the  ooantess  of  Shwr 
bury,  and  killed  her  husband  in  a  doe! ;  and  be  •» 
more  than  suspected  of  having  been  the  iatipUf<i 
the  infamous  colonel  Blood  to  his  hrrtal  o«Bf 
against  the  duke  of  Ormond,  whom  he  aUenf^ 
with  the  assistance  of  other  raiiians,  to  cafty  Ip  Ty- 
burn, and  hang  on  the  cooidoo  gallow*.  lo  1^- 
he  was,  ti^ther  with  the  earb  of  Shafierinn  i*' 
Salisbury  and  lord  Wharton,  committed  to  Ihe  Tcw*t 
for  a  contempt,  by  older  of  the  house  of  fawh.  ^ 
r».»  t^»titton<n*r  tbp  Vnxr.  they  were  irifaacd. 
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•lolling  against  tbe  government  with  the  Dissenters, 
1 11(1  makiof  himself  tiie  object  of  contempt  to  all 
•arties.  he  died,  neglected  and  unregretted,  at  Kirkby 
Moorside,  in  Yorkshire,  April  16,  1688.  Pope 
Moml  E^ys,  epistle  3d)  has  strikingly  described 
ii*t  dt^tli.  His  abilities  were  &r  superior  to  those  of 
.  <««  father ;  and,  among  his  literary  compositions,  the 
Nimrtiy  of  the  Rehevsal  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
vork  which  displars  no  common  powers,  and  wliich 
rrraily  contributed  to  the  correction  of  the  public 
;ist«*,  which  had  been  corrupted  by  Dryden,  and  other 
iniinatists  of  the  age. 

K  /CKLER.     See  Shield. 

H(7i*KLt:R,  John,  under  Uie  name  of  Sehmderhannes, 
s  !i<4  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers,  on  the  banks  of 
he  Rhine,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Bom 
»r  indigent  parents,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  an 
•x»*cutiuner.  He  stole  some  skins  firom  his  master, 
iiiil  eloped,  but  was  apprehended,  and  condemned  to 
>*»  scourged.  This  punishment,  publicly  inflicted  on 
liin,  as  he  himself  said,  determined  the  character  of 
lis  future  life.  Without  knowing  what  to  undertake 
It  til  is  juncture,  he  wandered  about  stealing  sheep. 
;le  was  a  second  time  brought  to  justice,  escaped, 
tnd  connected  himself,  at  Fink,  with  Rothbart,  the 
ead4*r  of  a  band  of  robbers.  Being  seised  a^in,  he 
\trtun  escaped,  and  returned  to  his  old  acquaintance, 
lie  was  apprehended  once  more,  and  escaped  anew. 
Me  now  resolved  upon  highway  robbery,  and  collect- 
-d  a  lam  band,  which  soon  struck  terror  into  all  the 
iintMindinp^  country.  He  was  not  entirely  destitute 
if  f^oi^  qimlities.  He  often  assi^ed  the  poor,  and 
vlievrd  the  distresses  of  those  who  were  severely 
reated  by  his  band.  Political  commotions  drove  him 
o  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  he  married  one 
luliet  Busius.  A  song  which  he  composed  on  her 
ms  played  at  all  the  lairs  and  reliffious  festivals 
hroughout  the  adjacent  country.  About  this  time, 
lis  followers  began  to  rob  houses ;  and  carried  on 
iM'ir  lawless  true  so  publicly,  that  the  J.'ws,  who 
rere  most  annoyed  by  them,  sent  to  treat  with  B. 
\t  length  Scfainderhannes  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
irought  to  Frankfort.  He  confessed  immediately  his 
rue  name,  and  a  great  part  of  his  crimes.  He  was 
hen  given  up,  with  his  comrades,  to  the  tribunal  at 
^fentz.  Here  he  confessed  many  facts,  thinking 
hat.  as  he  had  never  committed  murder,  he  would 
lot  b«*  condemned  to  death.  After  his  condemnation, 
ir  still  continued  to  hope  for  pardon,  and,  till  the  last 
nrancnt  of  his  life,  showed  the  greatest  presence  of 
nind.  He  was  guillotined,  Nov.  21,  1803.  Mr 
i>eitch  Ritchie  has  made  Buckler  the  subjfct  of  a 
iirrin^  romance,  entitled,  *  Scliinderfaannes,  the  Rob- 
ler  oftlie  Rhine.* 

BucKMTN^Tss,  Joseph  Stevens,  an  American  divine 
vf  vcnnp  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  New 
lauipsiiire.  May  26. 1784.  His  father  was  eminent 
imong  the  clergy  of  that  state,  and  he  himself  mani- 
»>>ted.  in  his  boyhood,  such  talents  and  dispositions  as 
fsve  assurance  of  his  success  in  the  same  career.  In 
1797.  he  entered  Harvard  college,  Cambridge.  In 
he  year  1800,  he  received  the  nononrs  of  the  uni- 
^ersxtj  with  the  distinction  due  to  his  uncommon 
>n*fici<*ncy  in  the  studies  of  the  institution,  and  to  the 
•xcpllence  of  the  oration  which  he  delivered  on  the 
iterary  diameter  of  different  nations.  After  leaving 
x>U«^g«*,  he  devoted  himself  for  more  than  four  years 
o  tlieology  and  general  literature.  In  Oct.,  1804, at 
^Kton,  he  preached  for  the  flrst  time,  and,  in  the 
ollowing  year,  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  religious 
oricty  in  tliat  place,  to  become  their  minister.  In 
!  *^or),  he  embarked  for  England,  remained  for  some 
iionths  there,  went  throu^^  Holland  to  Switzerland, 
md  thence  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  pasMtl 
iearlj  half  a  year.    After  revisiting  England,  he  re-  | 


turned  to  his  native  land.  His  p;  risliioner«  welcomed 
him  beck  with  enihu&ia«m,  and  he  requited  their 
esteem  by  an  admirable  discharge  of  all  his  duties. 
His  sermons  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  popular 
preachers.  He  also  contributed  papers  to  the  pe- 
riodical publications  of  the  day,  Ix^ides  preparing  a 
number  of  occasional  addresses  of  distinguished  merit. 
In  1808,  he  superintended  an  American  ediUon  of 
Griesbach's  Greek  Testament,  and  wrote  much  in 
vindication  and  praise  of  this  Author's  erudition, 
fidelity,  and  accuracy.  In  1810,  he  digested  a  phin 
of  publishing  all  tlie  best  modem  versions  of  the  pro- 
phetical books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  the  whole 
design  failed  for  want  of  public  patronage.  In  l8l  1 , 
he  was  appointed  the  first  lecturer  on  Biblical  criti- 
cism at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  on  the  foundation 
established  by  Samuel  Dexter.  While  he  was  la- 
boriously preoaring  for  the  execution  of  this  office, 
a  violent  fit  or  epilepsy  at  once  destroyed  his  intellect, 
and  gave  a  shock  to  his  firame,  which  he  survived 
only  a  few  days.  He  died  June  9, 1812,  at  the  com* 
'pletion  of  his  9{8th  year.  In  1814,  his  sermons  were 
collected,  and  published  in  an  octavo  volume,  to  which 
is  prefixed  a  well- written  memoir  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter. These  remains  have  been  extensively  cir- 
cuhited.  A  second  volume  appeared  at  Boston  in 
1829. 
Buckwheat,  or  Bbank,  is  a  black  and  triangubr 

gin,  produced  by  a  plant  of  the  persicoria  tribe 
y^^ORifm/tyoomm),  with  somewhat  arrow-shaped 
res,  and  purpfish-wl^ite  Ikiwen.— Buckwheat  was 
first  brought  to  Europe  firom  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  ana  first  cultivated  In  England  about  the  year 
1600.  The  flowen  appear  about  July,  and  the  seeds 
ripen  in  October ;  and  so  tender  are  the  plants,  that 
a  single  night's  sharp  firost  will  destroy  a  whole  crop. 
As  a  grain,  buckwheat  has  been  principally  cultivated 
for  oxen,  swine,  and  poultry ;  and,  although  some 
farmers  state,  that  a  single  bushel  of  it  is  equal  in 
quality  to  two  bushels  of  oats,  othera  assert,  that  it  b 
a  very  unprofitable  food.  Mixed  with  bran,  diaff,  or 
grain,  it  is  sometimes  given  to  horses.  The  flower 
of  buckwheat  is  occasionally  used  for  bread,  bat 
more  frequently  for  the  thin  cakes  called  crfwipett. 
In  Germany,  it  serves  as  an  ingredient  in  pottage, 
puddings,  and  other  food.  In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  very 
extensively  used,  throughout  the  winter,  in  cakes, 
which  are  cooked  upon  a  griddle.  Beer  may  be 
brewed  from  it;  and  oy  distiflation  it  yields  an  ex- 
cellent spirit — Tbe  best  mode  of  harvesting  tJiin 
grain  is  said  to  be  by  pulling  it  out  of  tlie  grotmd 
like  flax,  stripping  off  tlie  si^eis  witli  the  haml,  and 
collecting  these  into  aprons  or  cloths  tied  round  the 
waist. — Buckwheat  is  much  cultivated  in  the  domains 
of  noblemen,  possessed  of  land^  property,  as  a  food 
for  pheasants.  With  some  farmers,  it  is  tlie  practice 
to  M)w  buckwheat  for  tlie  purpose  only  of  ploughing 
it  into  the  ground,  as  a  manure  for  the  lana  Whilst 
.green,  it  serves  as  food  for  sheep  and  oxen ;  and, 
mixed  with  otlier  provender,  it  may  also  be  given 
with  advantage  to  horses.  The  blossoms  may  be 
used  for  dyeing  a  brown  colour.  It  is  frequently  cul- 
tivated in  the  Middle  United  States  of  America  as  food 
for  bees,  who  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  to  whose  honey 
it  imparts  a  flavour  by  no  means  unpleasant. — The 
princi^^al  advantage  of  buckwheat  is,  tliat  it  is  capable 
uf  being  cultivbied  upon  land  which  will  produce 
scarcely  any  thiiir  else,  and  that  its  cultore,  com- 
pared with  that  orother  grain,  is  attended  with  liule 
expense. 

BuPA  (in  German,  0/en)  is  the  Hungarian  name  of 
t!:e  nipital  of  Hungary,  situated  on  the  west  bank  tif 
tiie  Danulv,  opposite  Pest.  It  oitiMsts  of  the  Upper 
Town,  wMrh  is  fortified,  and  lies,  with  the  castle,  on 
a  liill ;  of  tiie  Lower  Town,  or  Waterstadt,  which 
4a2 
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lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  is  connected  with  Pest 
by  a  bridge  of  boats ;  of  the  Neustift,  in  which  is  the 
remarkable  Trinity  pillar,  fifcy-two  feet  high ;  and 
of  the  Taban,  called,  in  German,  Baitzefuiadt,  from 
being  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  Rascians,  a 
Sclavonian  race.  There  are  three  other  parts  in- 
habited by  Germans  and  Hungarians.  The  popula- 
tion is  28,500,  exclusive  of  the  court  of  the  imlatine, 
the  officers  of  government,  the  military,  and  the  clergy. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  royal  fortress,  in 
which  the  crown  is  kept,  the  anenal,  the  cannon 
foundery,  the  new  observatory  on  the  Blocksberg. 
The  trade  in  wine,  which  the  environs  produce  of  an 
excellent  quality,  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants. There  are  also  manufiu:tares  of  silk,  lea- 
ther, tobacco,  copper,  and  iron.  The  baths  are  effi- 
cacious in  iNdsy,  weakness  of  limbs,  and  similar 
complaints.  The  castle  was  chosen  as  a  place  of 
resiaence  by  the  emperor  Louis  I. ;  and  king  Mat- 
thias I.  founided  the  librarr,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  Turks,  in  whose  hands  B.  remained  from  1530 
till  1686,  when  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  duke  of 
Lorraine.  The  castle  was  then  destroyed,  but  was 
rebuilt  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  for  the  univer- 
sity, which  was  removed  from  Tymau  to  Buda  in 
1777,  and  which  has  subsequently  been  removed  to 
Pest.  Lon.  19«  S'  £. ;  laL  4V  SO'  N. ;  distant  120 
miles  S.  E.  from  Vienna. 

Buddha,  the  founder  of  a  very  ancient  religion, 
called  after  him.  His  woiship,  after  the  Bramins  had 
put  a  stop  to  it  in  India,  spread  to  Japan,  Thibet,  and 
China,  wliere,  as  well  as  in  Ceylon,  it  exists  at  the 
present  day.  Ritter,  in  his  VcrhaUen  Europaischer 
volker  geichichten  (Introduction  to  the  Histories  of  the 
European  Nations),  advances  the  opinion,  that  the 
Buddhists  also  migrated  to  the  N.  W.  to  the  shores  of 
the  Black  sea,  to  Colchis,  to  the  modem  Minmlia, 
and  thence  to  Thrace,  where  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  civilization  of  the  Pelasgi  and  Hellenes.  Even 
in  the  doctrine  of  Asa,  in  the  extreme  north,  traces  of 
Buddhism  have  been  thought  to  appear.  According 
to  Abel  Remusat,  who  cites  the  Japan  Encyclopedia, 
in  the  Journal  de$  Savant,  Jan.,  1821,  Buiddha, 
whose  historical  name  was  Tshakia  muni,  was  bom 
mider  the  reign  of  Tshao-wang,  of  the  dynasty  of 
Tsheu,  1029  B.  C,  and  died  under  the  reign jof  Mou- 
wang,  950  B.  C.  Before  his  death,  he  intrusted  his  dis- 
ciple Mahakaya,  a  Bramin  in  the  kinedom  of  Makata, 
which  lay  in  the  centre  of  India,  with  his  mysteries. 
This  Mahakaya,  who  lived  under  Hio-wanff,  950 
B.  C,  is  the  first  saint  or  patriarch  of  Bu£Uiism, 
which  was  left  by  him  to  his  successor,  Ananta.  The 
Japan  Encyclopedia  enumerates  thirty-three  patri- 
archs,  including  Mahakaya,  in  chronological  succes- 
sion, each  of  whom  chose  his  successor,  and  trans- 
mitted to  him  the  secret  doctrine  of  Tshakia-muni, 
who  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  god,  under  the 
name  of  Buddha.  Several  of  them  died  (or,  to  use 
the  Unguage  of  the  Buddhists,  emigrated)  voluntarily 
in  the  flames.  Among  them,  Maming,  the  successor 
of  Buddha  (by  the  Chinese  called  Phwta  ;  in  San- 
scrit, Deva-BodMtatua)^  who  gave  names  to  the  gods 
of  the  second  class,  was  worshipped  as  his  son,  bora 
from  ills  mouth,  because  he  perfected  the  doctrine  of 
Buddha  by  his  own  philosophy,  which  is  a  metaphysi- 
cal allegorical  mysticism.  His  epoch  must  be  fixed, 
according  to  the  above  mentioned  work,  in  332,  under 
the  reign  of  Hian-wang,  618  years  after  the  death  of 
Tshakia-muni.  The  twenty-eighth  patriarch,  Bodh- 
idhorma,  was  the  hist  who  livra  in  Hindostan.  He 
afterwards  fixed  his  residence  in  China,  near  the 
famous  mountain  Sung.  He  died  A.  D.  495.  The 
secret  of  his  doctrine  was  left  by  him  to  a  Chinese, 
who  was  the  twenty-ninth  patriarch.  After  him,  the 
abovementioned    book    gives   the    names    of  four 


Chinese,  who  suooeeded  to  the  mmtt  ^gnitj.  T^ 
last  of  them  died  A.  D.  713.  Their  Uilonr,  like  tbi 
of  many  other  saints,  is  mispd  with  Wa:  thrj 
manner  of  living  was  the  same  as  wbit  lbs  Mdau 
report  to  us  of  the  Gymnosophists  and  SaaaetM. 
They  devoted  themselves  to  religioiis  cxcram  tad 
constant  oontemplatioo,  and  coodoBiied  ibeoHifn  tt 
the  most  severe  abstinence ;  nay,  sevcnl  cf  thm, » 
we  have  mentioned,  sealed  their  belief  in  the  tns»- 
migration  of  souls  with  a  voluntary  dcttfa.  Fiostte 
Inaian  patriarchate  originated,  A.  D.  706,  the  wxr. 
dotal  dignity,  which  is  common  in  CUaa,  and  laaf 
the  Monguis,  with  the  title  spirihuU  frmct  tf  tkt 
law.  These  priests  are,  at  the  ame  time,  a  ma  if 
confessors  to  the  emperors.  From  this  fneAad 
afterwards  sprang  the  hereditary  dimity  d  Goad 
Lama,  in  Thibet;  and,  in  process  of  tuw,tfat  wiaie 
hierarchal  system,  when  the  momstitti  life  «f  tfat 
Buddhists  leauired  reguhur  Guperion,  or  wkxm 
lamas.  Besides  many  other  mommems  of  tbr  » 
cient  worship  of  Buddha,  there  are  tw«  laitiolBij 
remarkable— the  ruins  of  the  gigantic  tcBfle  Boo- 
Budor,  in  Java,  with  works  3  scalptnre;  nd  tk 
five  hirge  subterranean  balls,  called  Pamttk-Ptaii, 
probably  an  old  temple  of  the  Bnddhiits,  otir  \itt 
city  of  Bang,  on  the  way  from  Gomat  \d  Mslvi. 
Tradition  ascribes  these  astonishing  worti  dmoni 
Indian  architecture  and  sculpture,  which  6r  svpsss 
the  skill  of  the  modem  Hindoos,  to  the  Pttdia,  thr 
heroes  of  Indian  mythology.  An  aocoratr  docxiBiM 
of  these  monuments  is  contained  in  the  seoood  mlaDr 
of  tlie  Transactions  of  the  learned  society  sfBoaUy 
(London,  1819.) 

BuDB,  Guillaume ;  more  geneiaily  knova  ndir 
the  Latin  form  BwdisuM;  one  of  the  grnlcit  Fiwii 
scholais  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  I407t  ^ 
died  in  1540.  He  was  royal  librarian,  and  wmtas  •! 
reptiles.  From  his  twenty  fourth  yew  he  de%tt^ 
himself  to  study  with  the  greatest  lal,  ia  ptttienk 
to  belles-lettres,  to  mathematics,  and  lo  Givrt 
Among  his  philosophical,  philologknl,  and  jvidcH 
works,  his  treatise  De  Atte  et  PmHAm»  epu,  ni^ 
commentaries  on  the  Greek  language,  ire  of  tk 
greatest  importance.  By  his  in&ence  the  cAt* 
royal  de  France  was  founded.  He  ei^rd,  dm  o*? 
as  a  sdiolar,  but  also  as  a  man  and  dsoHi,  the  fmr 
est  esteem.  His  works  i^ipeared  at  Bile,  liST.,  i 
vols,  folia 

BuDBsiN.    See  BatUzen. 

BuDORix,  Eustace,  an  higenXms  writer,  vasboistt 
St  Thomas,  near  Exeter,  about  1685,  and  cdacsud  t: 
Christ  church,  Oxford ;  after  which  be  went  to  U- 
don,  and  was  entered  of  the  Inner  Temple,  vteR  b« 
inclinations  led  him  to  neglect  his  piufanion.  u 
study  oolite  literatiwe.  During  his  slay  hire,  ht  <» 
tracted  a  friendship  with  Addiisan,  who,  in  Kr 
when  principal  secretary  of  state  in  Engbad,pnaH 
for  B.  the  place  of  accountant  and  oonpCivUetfwa 
of  the  revenue  in  Ireland.  He  kst  tbnr  rho* 
when  the  duke  of  Bolton  was  appoialed  kid  linsr*- 
ant,  in  1718,  by  a  bunpoon  on  his  grace.  H'ttrt 
returned  to  Enghuid,  where.  In  17S0,  be  k< 
£20,000  by  the  South  sea  bubble.  He  aAervy> 
tried  to  get  into  pariiament,  and  spent  i&fiOO  rr* 
in  unsuccessful  attempts,  which  oomplHcd  In  f» 
In  1727  the  duchess  dowager  of  MaribonM;b  p^* 
hun  £10,000  for  the  purpose  of  getting  hin  iaU>  K 
liament ;  but  his  attempts  were  hiHftctail.  ^^'- 
he  commenced  a  weekly  paper,  called  the  ll»r.»*«^* 
was  very  popular.  On  the  death  of  dodar  Ti»a- 
the  author  of  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Ci«u* 
£2,p00  was  left  to  B.  by  his  wilL  Ibis  •«■  »  •; 
disproportionate  to  the  testator^  circaaifi0V^  ^ 
the  legacy  so  contrary  to  his  known  irtietifie^'-^ 
suspicions  arose  rwsnectin^  till*  antheflUcilT  *  ^ 
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e^tament;  and,  upon  its  being  contested  by  his 
lephew,  it  was  get  aside.  The  disgiBoe  of  this  a&ir 
lad  soch  an  effect  upon  this  unhappy  man,  that,  on 
•lay  4,  1737,  takin|r  a  boat  at  Somerset  stain,  he 
liriiw  himsrif  overboard,  with  stones  in  his  poclcet. 
nd  immediately  sank^—Besides  the  above  mentioned 
rorlu,  he  also  possessed  a  share  in  the  Craftsman, 
rrote  several  papera  in  the  Guardian,  with  the  history 
f  Cieomenes,  (8fO,)  and  memoirs  of  the  lives  of  the 
ioyles,  (8vo.) 

BuDOBT,  in  the  parliaraentary  language  of  Britain, 
i«>iuis  the  minister's  proposed  plan  of  taxation  for  the 
nsuing  year;  and  comprehends  a  renerai  view  of 
tie  national  debt,  income,  and  expenditure,  ways  and 
leans  of  raising  supplies,  lee,  witli  the  actual  product 
f  the  preceding  budget  It  is  brought  forward  by 
tie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  term  has  also 
leen  intjnodoced  into  France,  where  the  minister  of 
nances  presents  the  budget  to  the  king  and  cham- 
bers. 

Baownss;  a  ctrde  and  city  of  Bohemia.  The 
ircle  is  separated  from  Austria  by  high  mountains, 
n  which  the  Muldau  has  its  source :  it  contains 
xtensive  forests  and  sheep-walks,  and  abounds  in 
;ame  and  fish.  The  city  of  B.  is  a  mining  town  on 
tie  Muldau,  with  manufactures  of  saltpetre  and 
loth.  Population  of  the  circle,  170,000 ;  of  the  city, 
,(iOO.  The  latter  lies  in  Ion.  14«  SO'  E. ;  lat.  41^ 
"  N. 

BuENAVKmniA ;  a  settlement,  and  Spanish  mission, 
n  the  coast  of  New  California.  Lon.  118*  58'  W. ; 
At.  34*  16'  N.    It  was  founded  hi  1782,  and  contains 

00  inhabitants.  It  has  a  tolerably  good  roadstead, 
nd  the  soil  and  climate  are  very  fiivourable  to  the 
rodnction  of  a  great  variety  of  fruits. 

Bucf  AvaNTvaA ;  a  seaport  in  Colombia,  on  the  bay 
f  Chooo,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name ; 
inety  miles  W.  N.  W.  Cali,  £00  W.  by  S.  Santa  Fc 
e  Bogota.  It  is  supported  by  the  vessels  that  touch 
t  it ;  the  entrance  is  difficult,  and  the  climate  un- 
ealthy.  It  is  the  port  of  Santa  F^  de  Bogota, 
'opayan  and  Cali.  LaL*3«  66^  N. ;  lon.  77*  42"  E. 
'here  are  many  small  settlements  and  villages  of  tliis 
ame  in  Spanish  America. 

B(jKi  Ayre,  or  BoMAiR ;  a  small  island  near  tlie 
(mst  of  South  America,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  fifty 
liles  in  circumference,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians, 
rith  a  small  mixture  of  Europeans;  mountainous; 
roducing  a  few  cattle,  goats,  large  quantities  of  pouU 
-y,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  salL  It  has  springs 
f  fresh  water.  On  the  S.  W.  side  is  a  good  harbour 
nd  road.  Fifty  two  miles  E.  Cura^oo.  Lon.  67* 
6'  W. ;  lat  12*  W  N. 

Bqenos  Atrcs;  an  extensive  country  of  South 
kinerica,  formerly  belonging  to  Spain,  and  styled  the 
iceroytUiy  of  La  Plata,  or  of  Rio  de  la  Plata;  but 
inoe  the  declaration  of  independence,  in  1816,  it  has 
ssumed  the  name  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South 
fmerica.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Bolivia,  E.  by  Braiil, 
.  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  S.  by  Patagonia,  and  W. 
y  Chili  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  comprehends  most 
f  the  valley  or  basin  of  the  great  river  La  Plata,  and 

1  watenni  by  the  river  La  Plata,  and  its  tributaries, 
fie  Parana,  Paraguay,  Uraguay,  Pilcomayo,  and  Rio 
rrande,  and  also  by  the  Colorado  and  Negro. — The 
reat  chain  of  the  Andes  extends  along  tlie  western 
kle,  and  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  ooun- 
rj  are  mountainous.  Most  of  the  other  portions, 
rhich  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  country, 
onsist  of  one  vast  and  unifonn  plain  ;  and  extensive 
r<icts  which  border  on  the  river  are  liable  to  inunda- 
MNi.  in  the  southern  division  are  found  immense 
^mpas,  or  plains,  which  extend  into  Patagonia,  and 
re  upwards  of  1200  miles  in  length,  and  500  in 
rcudth.    They  are  covered  with  tall,  waving  gni«'^, 


which  aflfords  pasture  to  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and 
wild  horses,  and  have  few  interruptions  from  forests 
or  eminences.— The  climate  Is  different  In  dillerent 
parts,  but  generally  healthy.  On  the  nkins  the  at- 
mosphere is  moist,  and,  in  summer,  the  heat  Is  exces- 
sive, with  frequent  rains,  accompanied  by  tremendous 
thunder  and  lightning.— A  large  part  of  thn  country 
has  a  very  fertile  soil,  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
wheat,  matse,  barley,  tobacco,  sugar,  wine,  and 
fruits ;  but  agriculture  is  much  neglected.  A  great 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  this  country  consists  in  the 
immense  herds  of  cattle  and  hones  which  grase  upon 
its  plains.  The  principal  exports  are  hi<&s,  tallow, 
beef,  gold,  and  silver.  It  has  valuable  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  and  tin. — Some  of  the  principal 
towns  are  Buenos  Ayres,  Monte  Video,  Cordova,  and 
Assumption.  Respecting  the  relations  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  BrasU,  see  Brazil, 

BoKNos  Ayrks,  or  Nufsnu  SofORA  dk  Bubios 
Ayrss  ;  a  city  of  South  America,  and  capital  of  the 
country  to  which  it  gives  name,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of 
the  La  Plata,  sixty- six  leagues  from  its  mouth ;  first 
built  in  the  year  1535.  Lon.  58*  31'  W. ;  laL  34« 
35^  S.  The  population  is  uncertain,  and,  within  a  few 
years,  has  been  variously  stated  at  50,000.  70,000, 
and  100,000.  About  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants 
are  whites ;  the  rest  are  Indians,  negroes,  and  mixed 
breeds.  The  situation  is  agreeable  and  healthy,  and 
the  city  derives  its  name  from  Uie  salubrity  of  its  cli- 
mate. The  temperature  Is  nearly  the  same  through- 
out the  year.  The  city  is  built  with  great  regularity, 
and  the  principal  streets  are  straight  and  regular,  and 
some  of  them  are  paved.  They  are  broad,  with  side- 
walks, but,  from  the  great  scarcity  of  stone,  are  gene- 
rally unpaved  in  the  middle.  The  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  brick  or  clialk,  with  flat  roofs,  many  of  them 
of  two  stories,  tliough  the  greater  part  of  only  one. 
They  are  generally  plastered  on  the  outside,  but  now 
appear  somewhat  shabby.  The  public  buildings  are 
a  piilaoe,  a  royal  chapel,  a  cathedral,  a  college,  two 
hospitals,  four  monasteries,  two  nunneries,  ten  or  fif- 
teen churches,  a  public  library  of  nearly  20,000 
volumes,  an  academy,  and  eight  public  schools.  Siome 
of  these  public  buildings  are  large  and  splendid. — 
There  is  no  harbour  at  Buenos  Ayres,  nor  so  much  as 
a  mole  to  fiicilitate  the  landing  of  boats.  Ships  can 
only  come  within  three  leagues  of  the  town ;  there 
they  unload  tlieir  goods  into  boats,  which  enter  a  little 
river  named  Rio  Chueloy  from  whence  the  merchandise 
is  brought  in  carts  to  the  town,  which  b  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  landing  places,  llie 
ships  which  want  careening,  or  take  Iwling  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  go  to  the  boy  of  Baragon,  a  kind  of  port  about 
twelve  ^liles  S.  E.  of  the  town.— The  environs  of  this 
city  are  well  cultivated,  furnishing  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  in  abundance,  except  wine,  which  is  brought 
from  Spain,  or  from  Mendoia.— The  inhabitants  have 
country  houses  there,  called  fuintas.  Wood  is  very 
dear  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  at  Monte  Video.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  places  are  only  some  little 
shrubs,  hardly  fit  for  fuel.  All  timber  for  buUding 
houses,  and  constructing  and  refitting  the  vessels  that 
navigate  in  the  river,  comes  from  Paraguay  in  rafts. 
—After  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  withdrew  from 
the  government  of  Spain,  the  dty  of  B.  was  the  tem- 
porary seat  of  the  central  government,  and  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  South  America.  In 
1826  it  was  made,  by  the  congress  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  La  Plata,  the  permanent  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  capital  of  tlie  confederacy.  It  is  also 
the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  city  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  ox  hides  and  tallow,  which  are  disposed  of,  princi 
pally  to  the  British  and  people  of  the  United  States 
The  Germans  and  Dutch  likewise  trade  with  B. 
Much  of  tlie  amimerce  of  Brasil,  Chili,  Peru,  and 
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Paraguay,  !s  also  carried  on  through  the  city.    From 

300  to  400  foreign  ships  annually  enter  this  port 

The  climate  of  B.  is  mild.  Thexe  are  very  few  days 
in  winter  in  which  water  is  froien. — In  1806  B.  was 
conquered  by  an  English  squadron,  under  the  com- 
mand of  admiral  Popham  and  general  Beresfonl. 
Soon  after  the  inhabitants,  having  reoover«*d  from 
their  terror,  attadced  the  British  oy  surprise,  and 
made  a  great  slaughter  among  them.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Whitelock  and  Crawford  came  over  with  re- 
emorcements.  They  were  quietly  permitted  to  enter 
the  city,  and  were  then  attacked  with  such  fury,  that 
a  third  part  of  their  number  was  destroyed,  and  Uie 
remainder  were  glad  to  conclude  a  truce. 

BuEiV  Retiro  ;  a  royal  summer  residence,  on  an 
elevated  ground,  near  Madrid,  built,  with  much 
splendour,  by  the  duke  of  Olivarez,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeentli  century.  It  has  a  theatre,  park, 
and  some  valuable  pictures.  In  1808,  wiien  the 
French  attacked  Madrid,  Dec.  5,  it  was  the  centre  of 
Uie  conflict,  and  was  plundered.  The  French  after- 
wards fortified  it,  and  used  it  as  a  citadel. 

Buffalo  ;  a  post-town  of  New  York,  the  capital  of 
Erie  county,  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  lake  Erie, 
at  the  efflux  of  Niagara  river,  and  at  the  west  end  of 
the  Erie  canal ;  296  miles  VV.  of  Albany,  240  E.  of 
Sandusky.  Population  in  1810, 1508 ;  in  1820, 2095  ; 
in  1825,  5I4Q.  The  village  of  B.  is  very  advantage- 
ously and  finely  situated  on  a  handsome  plain,  near 
the  entrance  of  Bu£blo  creek,  or  river  into  lake  Erie, 
on  tlie  channel  of  communication  between  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  and  the  lakes.  It  has  been,  for  several 
years  past,  a  very  flourishing  place,  and  has  an  exten- 
sive trade.  In  1813  this  villaffe,  which  then  contained 
about  100  houses,  was  burned  by  the  British,  in  retali- 
ation for  the  burning  of  Newark,  in  Upper  Canada, 
by  the  Americans.— JB/oc^  Rock  is  a  considerable 
post-village,  within  the  township  of  B.,  two  miles 
from  the  village  of  B.  It  is  situated  at  the  ferry 
across  the  Niagara  river,  which  is  here  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 

Buffalo;  in  America,  a  name  misapplied  to  the 
bison,  (q.  v.)  It  properly  belongs  to  a  species  of  ox 
(bos  btdalus),  found  in  various  parts  of  India.  This 
species,  in  the  wild  state,  lives  in  herds  of  considerable 
numbers,  frequenting  moist  and  marshy  situations.  It 
is  naturally  fierce  and  stubborn,  and  is  with  difficulty 
subjugated.  The  bellowing  of  the  buffiilo  is  hoarser 
than  uat  of  the  common  bim.  The  female  begins  to 
breed  at  four  years  of  age,  and  ceases  at  twelve.  The 
term' of  life  in  this  species  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  years.  One  variety  of  this  species  has  honis  of 
vast  size  and  length.  This  is  the  ami  or  amee. 
The  horns  are  turned  laterally,  and  flattened  in  front. 
The)r  are  wrinkled  on  the  concave  surface,  four  or 
five  feet  long,  and  eight  or  ten  from  tip  to  tip.  The 
buffalo  is  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  by  four  in  height, 
and  is  generally  of  a  black  colour.  The  skin  is 
covered  by  a  harsh  and  thinly- scattered  hair. 

Bupprr;  anciently,  a  little  apartment,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  room,  for  Uie  disposing  of  china, 
glass,  &c.  It  is  now  a  piece  of  furniture  in  Uie  dining- 
room,  called  also  a  tide-board ^  for  the  reception  of  Uie 
plate,  glass,  &c.  In  France,  Uie  principal  houses  have 
a  detaclied  room,  called  buffet,  decorated  with  pitch- 
ers, vases,  fountains,  8zc. 

BiTFFoN,  George  Louis  Leclerc,  count  of,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  naturalists  and  authors  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Montbard,  in  Burgun- 
dy, 1707,  and  received  from  his  father,  Benjamin  Le- 
clerc, counsellor  to  the  parliament  of  his  province,  a 
careful  educaUon.  Chance  connected  him,  at  Dijon, 
with  the  young  duke  of  Kingston,  whose  tutor ,.a  man 
of  learning,  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  the  sciences. 
They  travelled  together  Uirough  Fr<»iice  and  Italy, 


and  B.  uf^.rwanls   visited   England.     In  vdrr  t> 
perfect  himself  in  the  lancuogia  witluni  nrgircuii^ 
the  sciences,  he  tran&btea  N«fwtoo*s  Hnxiow  ^ 
Hales'  Vegetable  StaUcs.    After  sone  time  lie  {«b- 
lished  some  works  of  his  own,  in  whkh  be  tivitrd  of 
geometry,  natural  philosophy,  and  nml  txousaj. 
He  laid  his  researches  on  tii!»e  subjects  befivr  Ur 
academy  of  sciences,  of  which  be  beoMoe  a  BimUr 
in  1733.    The  most  important  were  oo  the  oa».nK- 
tion  of  mirrors  for  setting  bodies  on  fire  at  »  gnu 
distance,  as  Archimedes  is  said  to  have  door,  ud 
experiments  on  the  strength  oi  difierent  kkt^  d 
wood,  and  the  means  of  increasing  it,  partimliriy  by 
removing  the  bark  of  the  trees  some  time  before  i>A- 
ing  them.    B.,  in  his  eariier  years,  was aninwud od; 
by  an  undefiyned  love  of  learning  and  tuae,  bia  la 
appointment  as  intendani  of  the  rojal  gardeo,  ■  1736, 
gave  his  mind  a  decided  turn  towanis  that  sciracp  ia 
which  he  has  immortalised  bimselll     Considprais 
natural  history  in  its  whole  extent,  he  found  iiQ«ori< 
in  this  department  but  spuitless  compilatioas  8iid<^ 
lists  of  names.    There  were  excell^  obsenstlonk 
indeed,  on  single  objects,  but    no   oampRhaKn 
work.      Of  suai  a  cme  he  now  formed  the  pUu 
aiming  to  unite  the  eloquence  of  PI  Jiy,  end  the  pro- 
found views  of  AristoUe,  with  the  exaotnes  and  tLt 
details  of  modem  observations.     To  aid  hn  n  tiib 
work,  by  examining  the  numerous  and  oAes  minaif 
objects  embraced  in  his  plan,  fisr  which  he  Ind  ^c 
the  patience  nor  the  physical  organs  leqnifite,  be  ;t- 
sociated  himself  with  Daubentoo,  who  ytmt  mrf  Utf 
qualiUes  in  which  he  was  deficient ;  and,  afto'  a  i^ 
siduous  labour  of  ten  years,  the  two  firicmii  psfatfiS- 
ed  the  three  first  volumes  of  the  Natmi  HiAon. 
and,  between  1749  and  1767,  twelve  othen,  «^i 
comprehend  the  theory  of  the  earth,  the  nstare  oi 
animals,  and  the  history  of  man  and  the  Tiripunr 
quadrupeds.    The  most  brilliant  parts  of  thrau  tfcr 
general  theories,  the  descriptions  of  the  cfascsdm  y( 
animals,  and  of  the  great  natural  pbenoDena,  uv  bv 
B.  Daubenton  limited  himself  to  the  descriptioD  d 
the  forms  and  theiinatomy  of  the  animaisL  The  sir 
following  volumes,  which  apoeand  from  1770  a 
1783,   contain ^the   history  of    biids,  firm  «*xi 
Daubenton  withdrew   his   ayistanop.     The  wtkir 
shape  of  the  work  was  thus  altered.    Dcsoiptioe. 
less  detailed,  and  almost  entirely  withoot  vaman. 
were  inserted  among  the  historical  articles,  viwi  & 
first,  were  composed  by  Gueoaa  de  MootbeiUani  wi 
afterwards  by  the  abb^  Bexon.    B.  puUisbrd  i]«r 
the  five  volumes  on  minerals,  finom  1763  to  178B-  "^ 
the  seven  supplementary  volumes,  of  which  the  Im 
did  not  appear  unUl  after  his  death,  m  1789,  die  tfl 
formed  an  independent  whole,  the  most  oelrbni^*« 
all  his  works.     It  contains  his  Epochs  of  Nstwr.  a 
which  the  author,  in  a  style  tnUy  sublime,  sad  wit* 
the  triumphant  power  of   genhas,  gives  s  wo>^ 
theory  of  the  earth,  very  different  fiom  that  vbchlr 
had  traced  in  the  first  volumes,  though  he  9aam^ 
at  the  oommeneeroent,  the  air  of  merely  dcfrad^ 
and  developing  the  former.    This  great  Isboor,  ri-t 
which  B.  was  occupied  during  fifty  yean,  i^  hii»ew, 
but  a  part  of  the  vast  plan  which  he  had  ftoe^<^ 
and  which  has  been  continued  hf  LjKeprde,  is  ^  - 
history  of  the  difiEerent  species  of  cetaorans  sihb^*> 
reptiles,  and  fishes,  but  has  remained  onexeciSffi  * 
for  as  regards  the  invertebral  anunals  and  the  phu:^ 
There  is  Init  one  opinion  of  B.  as  an  author.    Fe  ^ 
elevaUon  of  his  views,  (or  powerful  and  fM)A«>J 
ideas,  for  the  majesty  of  his  images,  for  aoblf  v^ 
dignified  expression,  for  the  lofty  harmooy  ol  'v* 
st^e  in  treating  of  important  subjects,  lie  is  pni'^*- 
unri%'alled.     Ilis  pictures  of  the  sahlune  »v^  ^ 
nature  are  strikingly  true,  and  are  sUuBfcd  «idi  •«-• 
ginality.    The  fame  of  his  work  ww  waa  m»rn%^ 
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It  excitrd  a  genenl  taste  fur  natural  history,  and 
gained  for  tiiis  science  the  &vour  and  protection  of 
nobles  and  princes.  Louis  XV.  raised  the  author  to  the 
dignitj  of  a  count,  and  d'Arpviliiers,  in  the  reign  of 
l^^Niis  XVL,  caused  his  statue  to  be  erected,  during 
his  life,  at  the  entry  of  the  royal  cabinet  of  natural 
curiosities,  with  the  inscription  Mqfesiati  naiura  par 
ingemunu  The  opinions  entertained  of  B.  as  a  na- 
tural philosopher  and  an  observer,  have  bc^en  more 
divided.  Voltaire,  d'Alembert,  Condorcet,  have  se- 
verely criticised  his  hypotheses  and  his  vague  manner 
<>f  philosophising  from  general  views.  But  although 
the  \iews  of  B.  on  the  theory  of  the  earth  can  no 
longer  be  defended  in  detail,  he  will  always  have  the 
merit  of  having  made  it  generally  felt,  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  earth  is  the  result  of  a  series  of 
changes,  which  it  is  possible  to  trace,  and  of  having 
pointed  out  the  phenomena  which  indicate  the  course 
of  these  changes.  His  theory  of  generation  has  been 
refuted  by  HiQler  and  Spallansani,  and  his  hypothesis 
i)f  a  certain  inexplicable  mechanism  to  account  for 
animal  instinct,  is  not  supported  by  fiicts;  but  his 
eloquent  description  of  the  physical  and  moral  deve- 
lopment of  man,  as  well  as  his  ideas  on  the  influence 
which  the  delicacy  and  development  of  each  organ 
exert  oo  the  character  of  diflTerent  species  of  animals, 
are  still  of  the  highest  interest.  His  views  of  the 
degeneracy  of  animals,  and  of  the  limits  prescribed  to 
vach  q>ecies  by  climates,  mountains,  and  seas,  an> 
real  discoveries,  which  receive  daily  confirmation,  and 
furnish  to  travellers  a  basis  for  their  observations, 
which  was  entirely  wanting  before.  The  most  per- 
fect part  of  his  work  is  the  History  of  Quadrupeds  ; 
the  weakest,  the  History  of  Minerals,  in  which  his 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  chemistry,  and  his  incli- 
nation to  hypothesis,  have  led  him  into  many  errors. 
His  last  days  were  disturbed  by  the  painful  disease  of 
the  stone,  which  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  pro- 
secution of  his  grrat  plan.  He  died  at  Paris,  April 
16,  1788,  at  the  age  of  81  years,  leaving  an  only  son, 
who  perished.  In  the  revolution,  by  tJie  guillotine. 
B.  waa  of  a  noble  figure,  and  of  great  dignity  of  man- 
ners His  conversation  was  remarkable  for  a  simpli- 
city but  little  in  accordance  with  tlie  style  of  his 
wr.Uttgs.  The  best  edition  of  his  Natural  History  is 
that  published  from  1749  to  1788,  in  36  volumes. 

BtrrroNX  (Italian);  buflbon ;  a  comic  shiger  in  the 
opera  hmffa^  or  the  lulian  miermezio.  The  Italians, 
however,  distinguish  tlie  buffo  canianU^  which  re- 
quires  good  singing,  from  the  huffo  eomieo,  in  which 
there  is  more  acting.  Buffoonery  is  the  name  given 
to  the  iokes  which  the  budSoon  introduces.  The  wofd 
is,  no  doabf ,  borrowed  from  the  Low  Latin,  In  which 
the  name  buffo  (cheeked  0  was  given  to  those  who 
appearrd  on  the  theatre,  with  their  cheeks  puffed  up, 
to  receive  blows  on  them,  and  to  excite  the  kughter 
of  the  spectators.  Hence  buffa^  cheeks :  byffarr,  to 
puff  up  the  cheeks.  Afterwards,  the  name  came  to 
signify  a  minur,  a  Jester  in  general. 

BoGKNHAGiu,  John,  also  PomeroMHSf  doctor  Pom- 
mer^  was  of  great  service  to  Luther,  in  the  reforma- 
tion. He  was  bom  in  1485,  at  Stettin,  and,  in  1505, 
was  made  rector  of  the  school  in  Treptow.  He  fled 
from  his  Catholic  superiors  to  Wittenberg,  in  \bt\y 
where  he  was  made,  in  15SS,  professor  of  theology. 
Luther  derived  assistance  from  his  profmuKl  exeseti- 
cal  leaniing,  in  preparing  his  tnnsUtion  of  the  Bible. 
In  1625,  be  gave  occasion  for  the  controversies  about 
the  sacrament,  by  a  work  against  Zwinglius  on  the 
ounmunion.  He  acquired  more  reputation  by  his 
excellent  Inierpretatio  in  Librum  Ptaimorum  (Nu- 
remberg, 15)?3;.  He  effected  the  union  of  the  pro- 
le^'nnt  free  cities  with  the  Saxons,  and  introdua-d 
tn'o  Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Lubfck,  Pooierania, 
liiiiniark,  and  many  otlier  places,  the  Lulliemu  sir- 


vice  and  cliordi  discipline.  Fur  the  Lower  Saxons^ 
he  transhited  the  Bible  into  Low  German  (Lubeck, 
1533).  He  was  a  fiiithfiil  friend  to  Luther,and  de- 
livered his  eulogy.  T(yether  witli  Melaiicthon,  he 
composed  the  Interim  of  Leipsic.  He  died  in  1558. 
He  wrote  also  a  History  of  Pomennia. 

Bdgge,  Thomas,  born  in  1740,  at  Copenhagen, 
professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  the  uni- 
versity in  that  city,  and  in  the  royal  marine,  has  ren- 
dered much  service  to  astronomy  and  geography  fay 
his  own  observations,  and  by  the  education  of  young 
men,  from  many  of  whom  we  have  valuable  observa- 
tions in  Norway,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  s(>veral 
parts  of  the  East  and  West  Indies^  He  caused  more 
correct  sur^^eys  to  be  made  in  Denmark  for  the  equa- 
lisation of  the  land  taxes,  and  had  the  principal  part 
in  the  preparation  of  the  excellent  map  of  Denmark. 
His  works  are,  Elementary  Principles  of  sph«'rical  and 
theoretical  Astronomy  (1796),  Elementary  Principles 
of  pure  Mathematics  (Altuoa,  1797),  Descritition  of 
the  Method  of  Measurement  in  the  Construction  of 
the  Danish  Maps  and  Cluurts.     He  dieil  in  1815. 

B(7GLB-HoRN.    See  Horn. 

BeHRsTONE.     See  Quartz, 

Bdilth  ;  a  small  town  of  Wales,  on  tbe  Wye,  171 
mUes  W.  N.  W.  of  London.  It  was  probably  the 
Roman  station  BuUaum,  and  Roman  relics  are  yet 
occasionally  discovered  tliere.  The  Britons  trailt  a 
castle  there,  when  driven  from  their  country  by  the 
Saxons,  which  was  occupied  by  the  English  after  tlie 
conquest.  Llewellyn,  the  last  Wel&h  prince,  was 
slain  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  on  engagement  between 
the  Welsh  and  English.  Lon.  3-  \^  W.;  lat.  5^ 
8'N. 

BciN.\AH  Point  ;  a  cape  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  en- 
trance into  Newport  bay.  Lon.  9*  45'  W. :  hL  53* 
46' N. 

BuKHARiA.     See  Bucharia, 

BcEow'iNA.    See  GaJicia, 

BuLAc,  or  BouLAc,  in  Egypt;  the  port  of  Grand 
Cairo,  on  the  Nile,  where  vessels  which  bring  goods 
to  that  city  abide;  one  mile  W.  of  Cairo.  It  is  a 
large  irregular  town,  and  contains  a  custom-hou^, 
magaaines,  and  a  large  basar.  In  1709,  it  was  almost 
destroyed  by  the  French.  Niebuhr  seems  to  fix  on 
this  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Litopolis.  The  baths 
arefbe. 

BuLAMA ;  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  one 
of  the  Bissgoea.  It  u  )iA  miles  long  and  k2  braad^ 
and  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  It  is  very  fertile,  but  not  easy  of  access. 
Hie  Bulama  association  attempted  to  cnloniie  it,  in 
1 792,  but  it  was  soon  abandoned.  Lon.  14*  38'  W. ; 
lat  U«N. 

BoLOARiA,  European  or  Little,  a  Turkish  province, 
which  owes  its  name  to  tlie  Asiatic  race  of  Bulgarians 
(q.  v.),  who  overran  it,  wus  the  Mtitia  Inferior  of  tlie 
Romans.  Its  capital  is  Sophia,  and  it  is  divided,  by 
the  Tu^s,  who  conquered  it  in  1392,  Into  four  sao- 
giacats,  forming  a  part  of  the  pachalic  of  Romelia. 
It  is  ncariy  in  the  fonn  of  a  triangle,  enclosed  by  the 
Danube  on  the  north,  the  Black  sea  on  tlie  cast,  the 
Balkan  (q.  v.),  or  mount  Haunus  on  the  south  and  west 
It  is  36/^70  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  population 
of  l,800/X)0  inhabitanu,  engaged  in  agncultoni 
labours,  peaceful  and  industrious,  and  mostly  mem- 
ben  of  the  Greek  church.  The  wltole  province,  ex* 
cept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlte  Danube  and  the 
Black  sea  is  rugged  and  mountainous.  From  tlie 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Balkan,  a  branch  runs  north- 
easteriy,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Euxine,  and  Uie 
streams  fiow  nortlierly  and  westerly  to  tlie  Uuiiibe, 
or  saouth-easteriy  to  tlie  sea.  The  mmI  ia  very  proilucw 
live;  all  sorts  of  grain,  cattle,  wwA,  iron,  and  wine 
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Bre  nised  in  abundance,  and  the  province  ia  consi- 
dered by  the  Turks  the  granary  of  Constantinople. 
About  Phillppopoli  are  large  rice  forms.  A  very  &ae 
wool  is  brought  from  the  pastures  near  Nicopoli,  and 
silk,  honey,  wax,  and  tobacco  are  important  articles 
of  produce.  Dobrudsha,  the  sandy  plain  on  the 
Black  sea,  is  ikmous  for  Its  horses,  wluch  are  small, 
but  strong  and  well-shaped.  Some  of  the  principal 
towns,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  Silistria, 
taken  by  the  Russians,  June  28,  1829,  216  miles  N. 
of  Constantinople,  BraUow,  Varna,  Chumla,  or  Schum- 
la,  which  have  been  the  objects  of  violent  contest  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  Turks. 

Bulgarians,  or  Foulgarians ;  an  ancient  Turkish 
or  Tartar  nation,  which,  in  the  fourtli  century,  was 
settled  on  the  Volga.  The  ruins  of  their  former  capi- 
tal may  still  be  seen  in  the  neigjhbourhood  of  Kasau. 
Their  kingdom,  which  occupied  a  part  of  the  Asiatic 
Sarmatia  of  thefcreeks,  is  called  Great  Bu^ana,  and 
is  now  comprehended  in  the  Russian  govemmeJit  of 
Orenburg.  They  afterwards  removed  to  the  countries 
between  the  Bog  and  the  Danube,  and  called  their 
territories  Second  Bulgaria,  They  passed  the  Danube 
in  539,  made  themselves  masters  ot  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  sea,  as  far  as  mount  Hasmus,  subdued  the  Scla- 
vonic tribes  of  that  region,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Black  Bulgaria.  They  penetrated  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  Thessaly,  and  their  wars  with  the  Greek  empire 
were  very  sanguinarv.  Whole  provinces  were  re- 
duced to  deserts,  called  Bulgarian  foretUy  and  the 
Greeks,  not  less  barbarous,  put  out  the  eyes  of  15,000 
Bulgarian  prisoners  in  one  day.  Their  kingdom 
whicii  extended,  in  1010,  over  Macedonia,  Al&nia, 
and  Servia,  was  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Basil  II., 
and  the  dispersed  tribes  took  refiu[e  in  Turkey,  in 
1185.  Those  who  remained  in  B.  revolted,  and 
formed,  with  the  Walachians,  a  new  kingdom,  which 
was  sometimes  the  ally  and  sometimes  the  vassal  of 
the  Bysintine  empire,  until  it  was  finally  conquered 
by  the  Ottomans,  in  the  14th  century. 

BuuMiA.  The  persons  attacked  by  tiiis  disorder 
are  tormented  with  an  msatiable  hunger.  When  their 
stomach  is  surfeited,  they  are  seen  to  faint,  and  throw 
off  the  food  which  they  have  taken,  half-digested,  and 
with  violent  pain.  It  usually  appears  as  a  concomi- 
tant of  other  diseases.  It  occurs  during  certain  in- 
termittent fevers,  in  certain  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  particularly  in  such  as  are  produced  by 
the  tape«worm ;  and  is  also  common  after  fevers,  by 
which  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  exhausted.  In 
this  last  case,  it  arises  from  the  effort  of  all  parts  of 
the  body  to  supply  the  lost  flesh  and  strength.  In 
certain  cases,  however,  the  extraordinary  desire  for 
food  seems  to  be  caused  by  a  particular  condition  of 
the  stomach,  which  digests  with  too  great  rapidity. 
This  is  observed  sometimes  in  women  during  their 

Iiregnancy,  in  young  people  who  exercise  too  violent- 
y,  and  in  persons  idio  take  much  high-seasoned  and 
heating  food.  In  this  case,  the  desire  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  disease,  but  only  as  an  excessive  ap. 
petite.  As  a  disease,  its  consequences  are  dreadful— 
leanness,  pulmonary  fevers,  consumption ,  constipation, 
dropsy. 

BvucH,  or  Balkh.    See  AfghanUian, 

Bvuc-Hbass;  certain  partitions  or  walls  built  up 
in  several  places  of  a  ship  between  two  decks,  either 
lengthwise  or  across,  to  form  and  separate  the  various 
apartments. 

BaLL ;  the  name  applied  to  the  males  of  all  the 
species  of  ox  (6o«,  L.)    See  Ox. 

BtTLL ;  an  instrument,  ordinance,  or  decree  of  tlie 
pope,  treating  of  matters  of  &ith  or  the  affiiirs  of  the 
church,  written  on  parchment,  and  provided  with  a 
lead  »c{il.  The  word  was  originally  the  nani«  of  the 
seal  itself.    The  papal  bulls  are  commonly  designated 


by  the  words  with  which  they  hegm ;  e.  g^lhe  \a^ 
In  cana  Dominiy  Cum  hUer^  Vnigemkma,  AwaduM. 
&c.  A  collectian  of  bulls  is  called  hmttwr$,  Cmui 
ordinances  of  the  German  emperors  are  abo  oLed 
hulU.  The  golden  6uUy  emphatically  so  calM,  fan 
the  seal  attached  to  it  being  in  a  gold  baii,Bti«i 
fundament^  law  of  the  Gennan  empire  cnoid  bf 
the 

cession, 

the  .        .      , 

assent  of  the  empire.  The  chief  design  of  Ike  |iUa 
bull  was  to  fix,  with  certainty,  the  manner  cfekcoii 
the  emperor,  and  whatever  was  oooaected  vith  i 
Another  object  was  to  chedt  the  lawkn  violooe  4 
the  times,  which  was  not,  however,  then  cftoid. 
For  an  account  of  the  particular  bulls  of  Safattm, 
see  the  separate  articles. 

Bnix  Baiting  ;  the  barbarous  sport  of  setta|  d^ 
on  a  bull,  who  is  tied  to  a  stake,  with  the  panv  of 
his  horns  mufBed,  and  torn  to  death  fior  the  9mm- 
mentof  thespectatora.  Bears  and  badgers  aiv  ban. 
ed,  even  at  the  present  day,  in  the  oodt-piu  m  Urn- 
don,  and  dog-figlits  also  are  exhibited  is  the  asv 
places. 

BoLuDoo ;  a  variety  of  the  common  dog,  csflel 
by  naturalists,  canie  molostus^  rvmaikafaif  fir  >^ 
short,  broad  musde,  and  the  projectioDof  inlovr 
Jaw,  which  causes  the  lower  frooi  teeUi  to  pniruie 
beyond  the  upper.  The  cond^s  of  the  jvrm 
placed  above  the  line  of  the  upper  gnodiae  imIl 
'  and  the  fromafii 


The  head  is  massive  and  broad,  t 
hirge.  The  lips  are  thick  and  pendulous ;  tk  f«.'^ 
pendant  at  the  extremity ;  the  neck  robust  and  ^ai. 
the  body  long  and  stoik,  and  the  legs  shoR  ». 
thick.  The  DulLdog  is  a  slow-motiooed  ftitOM 
animal,  better  suited  for  savage  oombat,  than  tor  tF 
purpose  requiring  activity  ana  loielligenoe.  For  Uie 
reason,  he  is  generally  employed  to  paid  bonr^ 
especially  by  the  butchers,  tanners,  Ite^  and  tin 
office  he  performs  with  great  fidelity.  The  bachm 
use  bull-dogs  in  catching  and  throwing  dom  atLt; 
and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  apparent  case  vdt 
which  the  dog  will  seise  an  ox  by  the  nose,  and  Ud 
him  perfectly  still,  or  throw  him  on  his  side,  at  •^< 
niaster*s  command.  In  fightior  witk  other  dofs,  <f 
in  attacking  animals  CBpahle  ot  excstfav  tbrir  fiay, 
bull-dogs  (mplay  the  most  ferocioas  anaindnalahlr 
spirit.  It  ia  stated,  in  the  Sporting  Cakadkr,  tha 
they  have  suffered  their  limbs  to  be  cot  oO,  wfaif  ifc-a 
engaged,  without  rclinqniahiiig  their  hoU  oe  tV 
enemy.  They  become  very  vidoua,  and  soavtiva 
extremely  dangerous,  as  they  advance  in  yearv  »• 
flictmg  dreadnu  bites  for  the  8lig[litest  provocaiiaB. 
Indeed,  at  no  period  of  their  livee»  will  boU-dap 
allow  even  their  masters  to  take  libertiei  wick  them. 

BcLLKN,  Aime.    See  Boleyn* 

BuLLERs  OF  BccRAK,  OT  BoiLBH  OT  B. ;  a  logT  on' 
cavity  in  the  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Ahefdmc^. 
ISO  feet  deep.  Boats  enter  under  a  natasl  ndk 
near  which  is  a  large  rock,  separated  by  a  der 
chasm  from  the  land.  Through  an  apeitare,  a  i^ 
middle  of  this  rock,  the  waves  rush  with  a  tiiaaai- 
ous  noise. 

BvLLvns  (French  :  dfanmuthreor^i^KK);  iaefirsl 
report,  giving  an  account  of  the  actual  ooaditM  d 
some  important  aifiUr;  thus  the  bulletin  of  the  tra*. 
of  his  malesty^  health,  &c.  It  has  aoquiivd  grm 
celebrity  oy  the  brilliant  despatches  issued  hm  t^ 
French  head-quarters,  under  this  nauir,  during  ^ 
imperial  dominatiorL  All  Europe  and  Aswria 
echoed  with  their  accents  of  blood  and  victory,  rt^' 
the  S9th  bolleUn  of  the  grand  array  aoMmaad  ttet 
the  tide  was  rolled  back,  and  that  Paris  was  a»  dar 
the  fitite  of  the  other  capitals  of  Euivpr. 

BrLLBTiN  Univmskl  nfii  SctDica^  kt  m  il^"^ 
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rUK,  tSf  is  dWIded  Into  eight  sections,  of  each  of 
wlitdi  a  number  is  issued  monthly.  It  is  published  at 
Paris,  by  the  Frencli  society  for  the  promotion  of  use- 
ful kooWledge,  under  the  generel  direction  of  tlie 
hgroo  Fenissac,  assisted  by  eight  editors,  one  for  each 
irction.  These  divisions  are^l.  mathematical,  phy- 
sioftU  and  chemical  sciences;  2.  natural  history  and 
^logy ;  3.  the  medical  sciences ;  4.  agriculture, 
iMvticulture,  fishing,  and  hunting ;  5.  tech«>logy ;  6. 
|(T«ip(niphy,  statistics,  political  economy,  voyages,  and 
tnivfls;  7.  pliilology,  antiquities,  and  history;  8. 
nilitary.    See  PeriodieaU. 

BvLL-PiGins  are  among  the  favourite  diversions  of 
tiir  Spaoiank,  who,  like  all  the  nations  of  the  south 
of  Kuirope,  are  passionately  fond  of  public  combats, 
sml  rihibitions  of  strength  and  agility.  The  excom- 
muiiicatioas  of  the  pones  have  not  been  snficient  to 
iiiHuoe  them  to  abandon  this  amusement  Charles 
IV.  abolished  it ;  but  it  was  revived  again  by  Joseph. 
The  sfsailanU  are  seldom  killed  tai  these  sports.  The 
iplcndid  buU-^hts  formeriy  exhibited  l^  the  king 
on  fi^val  days  were  very  costly.  The  SpanianE 
distinguish  the  toreoy  in  which  the  boll  is  killed,  from 
ihf  corrida  de  ncviUoi,  where  he  has  his  horns  tipped 
with  Iraden  balls  (nooiUo  emboUuh),  and  is  only 
irritatrd.  BuU-fight^  in  the  capital,  and  in  all  the 
largfT  cities  of  Spahi,  are  got  up  by  private  persons, 
or  for  the  benefit  of  some  public  institution.  They  are 
rxhibitrd  at  Madrid  twice  a«week  through  the  sum- 
mer regularly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  hospital. 
The  income  firora  such  a  spectacle  is  commonly  about 
SOno  dollan,  and  the  outlay,  which  goes  principally 
to  the  combatants,  wlio  have  their  fixed  wages,  about 
1000.  The  buU-fighta  are  heJd,  at  Madrid,  in  the 
fWir^o  de  log  TerM,  an  amphitheatre  having  circular 
seats,  rising  one  above  another,  and  a  row  of  boxes 
<nfr  ihem.  All  the  spectators  are  dressed  in  their 
be<  The  combatants,  who  make  bull-fighting  their 
profrsnoo,  march  Into  the  arena  in  processioo,  with 
Mme  nagistnte  at  their  head.  They  are  of  various 
kinds —the  /tsredbrvi,  combatants  on  horseback,  in 
the  old  SpanMi  knightly  garb;  the  kanderitleroi, 
OLMnbatants  on  foot,  in  short,  variegated  frocks,  with 
bsnaers;  and,  lastly,  the  wiaiador  (the  killer.)  As 
soon  as  the  corregidor  gives  the  signal,  the  bull  is 
loowd  from  the  stall.  The  pkadurety  who  have  sta- 
tioned themselves  near  him,  commence  the  attack. 
Sometimes  a  horse  Is  wounded,  and  the  rider  is  ob- 
liged to  nm  fiNT  his  life.  A  peculiar  kind  of  foot  com- 
batants, Mm/mt,  assist  the  horaemen,  by  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  bull  with  their  banners ;  and,  in  case 
of  (hnger,  they  save  themselves  by  leaping  over  the 
wmden  fence,  which  surrounds  the  arena.  The^oiM^r- 
ntf<nrof  then  come  into  play.  Theytrytolbatenonthe 
bull  their  6aiiaMZfae^— Iwllow  tubes  filled  with  powder, 
liaving  strips  of  paper  wound  round  them,  and  small 
bouki  at  the  ends.  If  they  succeed,  the  squibs  which 
are  attached  to  them  are  dischanred,  and  the  bull 
ncn  mtfdly  about  the  arena.  The  maiador  nom 
nmies  in  gravely,  with  a  naked  sword,  and  aims  a  fiital 
blow  at  the  animal.  If  it  is  effectual,  the  slaughtered 
boll  is  dragged  away,  and  another  is  let  out  from  the 
Rtall.  If  a  bull  is  too  inactive,  the  dogs  are  sK  upon 
him ;  if  he  b  too  violent,  seveml  horses  are  oRen 
k>Ue«l.  Tile  bull  is  more  furious  in  propoitioo  as  the 
I'f^it  of  the  weather  is  greater.  Burlesque  scenes  ac- 
company the  spectacle :  apes  are  trained  to  spring 
upuQ  the  neck  of  the  bull,  without  hb  being  able  to 
mich  them.  Men  of  straw  are  set  up  berore  him, 
»pon  which  he  exhausts  his  strength.  Some  of  the 
foot  combatanU,  likewise,  dress  themselves  gn>- 
i«^iirly,  to  irritate  the  bull,  and  amuse  the  sprcta- 
uirv  S«^  Doblado*s  Letters  ft om  Spaim^  and  j1  Ytxtr 
in  SfHtitt,  bff  a  jfmtng  American^  Barton,  18^9. 

Ht'LLrtNrii  {tojria  pyrrhuia  ;  L.);   a  welUknomn 


European  bird,  which  has  a  short,  rounded,  robust 
bill,  a  bhick  cap,  and  plumage  on  the  back  of  an  ash 
or  dark  bhie  gray  colour :  Uie  inferior  paita  of  the 
body  are  rrddUah.  The  female  is  of  a  grayish  red 
beneath.  The  bullfinch  builds  iu  nest  in  hedges,  and 
various  trees,  and  feeds  chiefiy  on  diibrent  seeds  and 
buds  of  Ihiitptrees,  for  which  ito  strong  thick  bill  is 
well  adapted.  The  bullfinch  is  remarkable  lor  the 
fiM^ility  with  which  it  is  tamed  and  taught  to  sing,  or 
even  to  articulate  wonis.  Ito  natural  tones  are  soft, 
and,  when  taught  to  repeat  tunes,  by  a  bird  organ, 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  delighUully  sweet  and 
clear  ttian  ito  piping.  In  captivity.  It  appears  to  be 
lather  a  dull  and  quiet  biid,  though  it  dbplays  much 
attachment  to  ito  feeder,  showing  evident  marks  of 
pleasure  at  his  approach,  and  sinking  at  hb  bidding. 
Bnllfincfaes  thus  taught  are  sold  at  high  prices,  aa 
much  as  £4  or  i^  being  demanded  for  a  single  bird. 
There  are  species  of  firch  found  in  America,  which 
might,  witliout  much  dUBonlty,  be  taught  to  perform 
as  well. 

Bmxpaoo.     See  Frog. 

Bull,  John.    See  Jokm  BuU, 

BuixiON  b  uncoined  gold  or  silver,  in  ban,  plate,  or 
other  masses.  The  word  bmlU^m  was  of  firequent  use 
in  the  proceedings  respecting  the  bank  of  England 
(see  Bank),  from  1797,  wlien  the  oider  of  councu  was 
issued  that  the  bank  should  discontinue  the  redemp- 
tion of  Ito  notes  by  the  payment  of  specie  to  1823, 
when  specie  paymento  were  resumed ;  for,  by  a  pre- 
vious law,  the  bank  was  authorised  to  nay  ito  notes  in 
uncoined  silver  or  gold,  according  to  Us  weight  and 
fineness.  The  hivestigatlons  of  Uie  bullion  commit- 
tees, and  the  various  speculations  on  the  sulject  of 
bullion,  related  to  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver,  whe- 
ther oobied  or  not,  as  the  u«b  oi  the  clrculatii^  me- 
dium.   See  Cmrencjf, 

BvixocK.    Se  Ojr. 

BvLLocK%  MmaoM,  Pleoadilly,  London ;  a  private 
estahlbhment  for  the  deposit  of  coUeoUona  of  all  aorta, 
particularly  of  natural  hbtory  and  ethnography.  The 
following  not  very  scientific  classification  of  the  curi- 
osities t&rt  b  given  in  the  Picture  of  London :  curi- 
osities from  tlie  south  seas,  from  America,  from 
Africa ;  works  of  art,  natuial  history,  specimens  of 
ouadnipeda  stoHipd,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  firii,  pro- 
ductions of  the  sea,  mhierals,  nMSMiaiiiMa,  hails  of 
arms.  Thb  museum  b  open  fbr  the  bispection  of  the 
curious  every  week-day  (admittance,  one  shilling), 
and  continual  additions  are  made  to  it.  UereBebooi 
deposited  hb  Egyptian  collections. 

BvixausB.    See  Seirpm*. 

Bvll's  Bat,  or  Basovl  Bat  ;  a  well-knowa  bay^in 
NewfbondUmd,  a  little  to  the  north  of  St  John%  har- 
bour, on  Uie  east  side  of  the  bland.  Lon.  fiS*  SO' 
W.;  lat47«25'N. 

BeLOW,  Frederic  William,  oount  vod  Denaewito, 
royal  Prussian  general  of  infimtry,  knight  of  arveral 
military  orders,  Ike,  fiuaous  for  hb  vicloriea  In  the 
last  French  and  German  war,  was  bom  In  17ft5,  on 
hb  fother^s  estate,  Falkenborg,  in  Altmark.  In  hb 
Uth  year,  he  entered  the  Prnsslaa  army,  and,  in 
1793,  was  appointed  governor  of  prince  Loob  Fetdl- 
nand  of  Pnissla.  In  thb  capacity,  he  served  with 
dbtinctlon  in  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine.  In  1705, 
his  charge  of  the  prince  ended,  and  he  received  a 
battalion.  In  the  war  of  1806^  he  was  a  lieoieaant- 
oolonel  at  the  siege  of  Thorn,  and  distingabhcd  him- 
self in  various  battles.  In  1808,  ha  was  made  major- 
general  and  general  of  brigade.  When  the  war 
against  France  broke  oat  in  1813,  ha  fixigfat  the  fint 
successful  battle,  at  Mockern,  April  5;  May  S,  took 
Ilalle,  and  protected  Beriln  from  the  ikmger  which 
Uirratencd  it,  by  his  \  ictorv  at  Lockaii.  June  4.  After 
the  srmLstice,  he  commanded  the  third  divbion  of  Uie 
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army,  under  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  and  saved 
B<*rlin  a  second  time  if  the  memorable  vicloiy  of 
Grosbeeren,  Aug.  23.  He  relieved  the  same  citj  a 
third  time,  by  the  great  victory  at  Dennewita.  (q.  v.) 
For  tliis  service,  the  king  made  him  one  of  the  few 
grand  knights  of  the  iron  cross,  and,  after  the  end  of 
the  caiupaiffn,  bestowed  on  him  the  title  count  Btdow 
of  DennetntZyhoA  made  the  same  hereditary  in  his 
family.  At  the  storming  of  Leipsic,  Oct  19,  he  took 
an  important  part.  He  distinguished  himself  equally 
in  Westphalia,  Holland,  Belgium,  on  the  Rhine,  at 
Laon,  and  took  Soissons  anid  Lafere.  After  the 
peace,  he  was  commander-in-chief  in  East  Prussia 
and  Lithuania.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
1815,  he  received  the  chief  command  of  tlie  fourth 
division  of  the  army,  with  which  he  contributed  so 
essentially  to  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  that  the  king 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  16th  regiment  of  the 
line,  which  was  to  bear,  in  future,  the  name  of  the 
regiment  of  Btdow  von  Dennewitz,  Jan.  11, 1816,  he 
resumed  the  diief  command  in  Kooigsbeig,  in  Prus- 
sia, and  died  there,  Feb.  25,  1816.  B.  was  highly 
esteemed,  both  as  a  citiien  and  as  a  num.  He  bad 
learned  tlie  art  of  war,  in  early  youth,  scientUically, 
and  continued  the  same  study  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence, throughout  his  military  course.  He  was  also 
devoted  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Music  espe- 
cially attracted  him,  and  he  composed  nuiny  motets,  a 
mass,  and  the  5l8t  and  100th  psalms. 

BuLOW,  Henry  von,  bom  at  Falkenberg,  in  Bran- 
drnburg,  1770,  studied  in  the  military  academy  at 
Berlin,  and  afterwards  entered  the  Prussian  service. 
But  he  soon  retired,  and  occupied  himself  with  the 
study  of  Polybius,  Tacitus,  and  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and 
tlien  served  for  a  short  period  in  the  Netherlands. 
He  afterwards  undertook  to  establish  a  theatre,  but 
immediately  abandoned  his  project,  and  visited  the 
United  States ;  from  whence  he  returned  poor  in 
purse,  but  rich  in  experience,  and  became  an  author. 
His  first  work  was  oa  the  Art  of  War,  in  which  he 
displayed  uncommon  talents.  He  wrote  a  book  on 
Money,  translated  the  Travels  of  Mungo  Park,  and 
published,  in  1801,  his  History  of  the  Campaign  of 
1800.  In  1804,  he  wrote  Lehrtaize  de$  neuem 
Krieges  (Theory  of  modem  Warfare),  and  several 
other  military  works,  among  which  is  Tactics  of  the 
Modems  as  they  should  be.  In  the  former,  he 
points  out  the  distinction  between  strategy  and  tac- 
tics, and  makes  the^  triangle  the  basis  of  all  mili- 
tary operations.  This  principle  of  his  was  opposed 
by  Jomini,  and  other  French  writers.  His  history  of 
the  war  of  1805  occasioned  his  imprisoiunent  in  Prus- 
sia, at  the  request  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  courts. 
He  died  In  1807,  of  a  nervous  fever,  in  the  prison  of 
Riga.    He  was  a  follower  of  Swedenbourg. 

BULWARK.    See  Bastion. 

Bum-Boat;  a  small  boat  used  to  sell  v^^etables, 
&c,  to  ships  lying  at  a  distance  from  shore. 

BuNDKLcuND ;  a  district  of  Allahabad,  lying  between^ 
24«  and  26*  N.  laL  The  country  is  mountainous  and 
stony,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  frait.  It  was  ceded 
by  the  Mahmttas  to  the  British  in  1804,  by  whom  it 
was  annexnl  to  the  province  of  Benares.  It  is  famous 
for  the  diamonds  of  Pauiali.  Square  miles  11,000. 
Chief  towns,  Banda,  which  is  the  residence  of  the 
officers  of  government ;  Callinger,  &c. 

BoNGALow ;  an  East  Indian  term  for  a  house  with 
a  thatched  roof. 

BvNGO ;  a  kingdom  in  Japan,  and  one  of  the  most 
considerable  in  the  island  of  Bunjo,  or  Xuno.  The 
capital  is  Fumay.  The  king  of  Bungo  was  baptised 
by  the  name  of  Fhmcis  Civan,  and  sent  a  solemn  em- 
bassy to  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  in  the  year  1582.  Lon. 
132"  E. ;  lat  32«  40^  N. 

BvNK  is  a  word  used  in  America,  to  signify  a  case 


or  cabin  of  boards  for  a  bed.    TbaSytalheHBi^iW 
soldier's  birth  is  called  the  hmk, 

BoNKsa  Hiix.    See  Ckarlesitwn. 

BoNT ;  the  middle  part  or  cavity  of  the  pte^ 
sc^uare^ails,  as  the  main-ail,  fore-Mil,  lie.  Umt 
ot  them  be  supposed  to  be  divided  imo  fosr  r^ 
parts,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  two  Biddlr<i- 
visions,  which  comprehend  half  of  the  9ai,  fora  tfcc 
limiteofthebunt. 

BuNTWo ;  a  thin  woollen  stuff,  of  wbidi  the  atom 
and  signals  of  a  ship  are  usoally  formed. 

BuNTAN,  John,  author  of  the  Pilgrim^  Prap*«> 
was  the  son  of  a  tinker,  and  was  bom  at  the  tiII^ 
of  Elston,  near  Bedford,  in  162a  He  fbUmnd  k% 
father's  employment,  and,  for  aome  time,  led  t  viu- 
dering,  dissipated  liife.  During  the  dvil  vir.  br 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  |ariim«; 
and  the  dancer  to  which  he  was  then  expiated  inb- 
biy  brought  nim  to  reilectioD,  in  conseqaeaeeflrviwi 
his  conduct  became  reformed,  and  his  miDd  infrnwd 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  truth  and  importinor  of  n^ 
ligiOQ.  He  loined  a  society  of  Anahaptiiti  at  frid- 
f<xd,  and  at  length  undertook  the  ofioe  of  a  puUr 
teacher  among  them.  Acting  in  deianoe  of  tbe  y- 
vere  laws  en^ted  against  dissidents  firom  ibr  lattb- 
lished  church,  soon  afier  the  restoration,  B.  ineenvd 
the  sentence  of  transportation ;  which  was  sac  rxF 
cuted,  as  he  was  detained  in  pcisoo  more  tbu  tvri«« 
years,  and  at  last  liberated  thrangh  the  datiuik 
interposition  of  Dr  Barlow,  bishop  of  liBods.  Tt 
this  ooniinement  he  owes  his  Utetary  fiune ;  fcr.B  Oir 
solitude  of  his  cell,  his  ardent  imagination,  bnobe 
over  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  the  nuraooiflB  m> 
ratives  of  the  sacred  scripture,  aiod  the  visiossof  J««- 
ish  prophets,  nive  birth  to  that  admired  religioiis  t.- 
legory,  the  Pilgrim's  Progreas^a  wotk  wtaA.  \ji» 
Robinson  Crusoe,  has  remained  nnrivaUcd  vaAi  i 
host  of  mutators.  His  Holy  War  made  hf  Shadik 
upon  Diabolus,  his  other  reiigioos  parahict,  and  fc« 
devotional  tracts,  which  are  nuneroiB,  are  bov  «• 
servedly  consicned  to  obliviuD.  There  is  a  oiias 
piece  of  auto-biography  of  B.  extant,  catided.  dner 
abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Simien^  On  ofaiaisitc  1^^ 
liberty,  B.  resumed  his  (unctions  as  a  laiBislfratBHS' 
ford,  and  became  extremely  popular.  He  dieddvaf 
a  visit  to  London,  in  1668. 

BooNAPARTK.    See  Bonaparte, 

BooNABom,  Michelagnolo.    See  Jngelo, 

BuoT ;  any  floating  body  employed  to  point  ooC  iW 
particular  situation  of  any  tlUng  under  watrr,  a«u« 
ship's  anchor,  a  shoal,  &c — The  ess  bno^  i»  ^  * 
conical  form,  and  painted  with  some  coopicvtf 
colour;  it  is  used  for  pointing  out  shoals*  iiod-bri* 
&c.— The  cask  buoy  is  in  Uie  form  of  a  cuk;  m 
larger  are  employt^  for  moorii^,  ard  arr  OtA 
mooring  buoys ;  the  smaller  for  cables,  sad  «» 
kuown  as  cable  buoys.  The  faooy-rope  fatoa  (k 
buoy  to  the  anchor,  and  should  be  aboot  as  loaf  » 
the  depth  of  tlie  water  where  the  anchor  lif«.  < 
should  also  be  strong  enough  to  draw  op  ibr  »tkr 
m  case  the  cable  should  break.— The  t^ottnj^ 
buoy  is  intended  to  keep  a  peisoo  afloat  till  heos  tv 
taken  from  the  water.  It  should  be  smpenifd  ft*r 
the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  let  go  as  soon  as  anj  pn«i* 
falls  overboard.  A  light  may  be  attached  to  i.  bi^- 
to  indicate  its  position  tothe  indiridnai  in  dufn.vd 
to  direct  the  course  of  the  boat  sent  to  relieve  fa0» ' 
the  accident  happens  by  night. 

Bdbatb.    See  Buriats. 

BuRCHiELLO,  Domeiiico;  an  rocentnr  porl    <^' 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  we  know  tas  U« 
He  lived,  at  the  beginningof  the  fifteoifih  omt:'?.^ 
Florence,  where  he  was  probaUy  bom.    He  «>  ^' 
son  of  a  barber  named  Giovanni,  and  was  oilinL  *' 
ginally,  only  Dommko.    He  assumed  iIk  oaw  *^  ^ 
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Jterwards,  for  rmswis  that  cannot  ba  assigned.  His 
nine  bi'guu  about  1 425.  He  was  first  registered  as  a 
[jurber  iu  1438.  Some  writers  have  reproached  him 
for  ihameful  vioes,  and  represented  him  as  a  low  bul- 
'uoii  who  did  every  tiling  for  money.  Others  have 
iefeuded  him.  His  shop  was  so  famous,  that  learned 
ind  unlearned,  hish  and  low,  assembled  there  every 
lay,  and  Cosmo  ue  Great  caused  it  to  be  painted  on 
>fie  of  the  arches  of  his  gallery.  It  appears  here  di- 
^  :ded  into  two  portioos ;  in  one,  B.  is  acting  the  part 
>r  a  barber ;  iu  the  other,  that  ofa  musician  and  poet. 
The  portrait  of  B.  himself  is  painted  over  his  shop. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide  upon  tlie  absolute 
alue  of  his  satires,  as  the  local  and  personal  allusions 
u  them  are  obscure.  They  were  composed  for  his 
vnLeroponries,  with  a  studied  obscurity  and  eztiava- 
r.ince  of  expression.  His  style  is,  nevertheless,  pure 
jmI  elfgauL  His  burlesque  sonnets  are  enigmas,  of 
khich  we  have  no  intelligible  explanation,  notwith- 
-aiMling  what  Doni  has  done.  The  narrstive  and 
l»^<«cnptive  parts  are  very  easy  to  be  understood ;  but 
iif  wit  they  contain  is,  for  the  roost  part,  so  coarse, 
tiat  ttie  saiire  fails  of  producing  its  eifecL  They  are, 
•n  the  whole,  lively,  but  licentious.  The  best  editions 
»f  his  MMinets  are  those  of  Florence,  15C8,  and  of  Loo- 
Ion,  17o7. 

ll^RCKHAao,  John  Louis,  a  celebrated  tiaveller, 
nm  descended  from  a  respectable  fiunily  in  BAle, 
1x1  bom  in  1784^  As  he  was  unwilling  to  en- 
rr  into  the  service  of  his  country,  at  that  time  op- 
rvvMfd  by  France,  after  having  completed  his  studies 
t  Leipaic  and  Gottingen,  he  went  to  London,  in 
sOG,  where  the  African  association  wished  to  make  a 
f  w  attempt  to  explore  Africa,  from  the  north  to  the 
it«  nor,  in  the  way  already  trodden  by  Homemann. 
Iiey  received  B.'s  proposal  to  undertake  this  Journey 
I  IHOa  B.  now  studied  the  manners  of  tlie  East, 
ml  the  Arabian  language,  in  their  purest  school,  at 
Lleppo.  He  remained  two  years  and  a  half  in  Syria, 
lulled  Palmyia,  Damascus,  Lebanon,  and  other 
^gions ;  after  which  he  went  to  Cairo,  in  order  to 
rtjceed  with  a  camvan,  through  the  northern  part  of 
kfrica,  to  Fesan.  In  1812  he  performed  a  jouniey 
p  tlie  Nile,  almost  to  Doncola;  and  afterwards,  in 
\te  character  of  a  poor  trader,  and  a  Turk  of  Syria, 
nx-eeded  through  the  deserts  of  Nubia  fwhere  Brace 
aiJ  travelled  before  him),  under  great  hardships,  to 
(erbera  and  Shendy,  as  far  as  Simkem  on  the  Red 
f.i,  whence  be  passed  through  Jidda  to  Mecca.  He 
.  ..s  now  so  well  initiated  into  the  language  and  man- 
I  r>  of  the  Arabians,  that,  when  a  doubt  arose  coo- 
t-ming  his  Islaraism,  after  having  passed  an  examin- 
t  (Ml  in  the  theoretical  and  practical  parts  of  the 
tnluimmedan  fiiith,  he  was  acknowledged,  l^  two 
unied  jurists,  not  only  a  very  fiUtliful,  but  a  very 
-anitNl  Mussulman.  In  1815  he  returned,  to  Caifu, 
imI  afierwaids  vbited  SinaL  Just  before  the  arrival 
f  tiitr  iong-expected  caravan,  he  died  at  Cairo,  April 
5.  1N17.  The  Mohammedans  performed  his  obse- 
iii«-^  with  the  grratest  splendour.  He  had  previously 
'lit  home  all  his  Journals.  His  last  thoughts  were 
r  ^  i»t<-d  to  liis  mother.  B.  was  the  fint  modem  tn- 
I  lUr  who  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  Shendy,  in  the 
•t«r.<>r  of  Soudan,  the  Meroe  of  antiquity  (still,  as  it 

•%  :<O00  yean  ago,  the  depot  of  trade  for  Eastern 
iroi),  and  in  fiirnUliing  exact  hiformation  of  the 
u^r-trade  hi  that  quarter.  He  found  articles  of 
iin>|ieuii  fiibric,  such  as  the  Zellingen  swoid.blades, 
:  ilu*  great  fair  of  Shendy.  His  traveb  in  Nubia,  in 
H  i  .i,  were  published  in  London  (1810)  by  tlie  African 
^^iH-iatiiMi,  witli  his  researches  into  the  interior  of 

r  i-A.  In  1822  his  Travels  in  Syria  was  published, 
111  ill  IS'^i)  his  Travels  in  Arabia.  In  1830  another 
•iiifiir  frum  his  papers  appeared,  entitlfd,  Mannen 
111  Customs  of  tlie  Kgyptians,  4to. 


BoBcKHAaDT,  Jolui  Charles,  one  of  the  first  astrono- 
mical calculators  in  Europe,  was  bora  at  Leipsic, 
April  30, 1773,  and  acquired  a  fondness  for  astronomy 
from  the  study  of  the  works  of  Lalande.  He  applied 
himself  particularly  to  the  calculation  of  solar  eclipses, 
and  the  oocultaUon  of  certain  stars,  for  the  determina- 
tion of  geographical  longitudes.  He  made  himself 
master,  at  uie  same  time,  of  nearly  all  the  European 
languages.  Professor  Hindenburg  induced  him  to 
write  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  combinatory  analytic 
method  (Leipsic,  1794),  and  recommended  him  to 
baron  von  Zadi,  with  whom  be  studied  practical 
astronomy  at  his  observatory  on  the  Seeberg,  near 
Gotha,  and  whom  he  assisted,  from  1795  to  1797,  in 
observing  the  right  ascension  of  tlie  stars.  Yon  Zach 
recommended  him  to  Lalande,  at  Paris,  who  rea-ived 
him  at  his  house,  Dec.  15,  1797.  Here  he  distiu- 
guislied  himself  by  the  calculation  of  tlie  orbits  of 
comets,  participated  in  aU  the  laboun  of  Lalande, 
and  those  of  his  nephew,  Lefrangois  Lalande,  took  an 
active  part  in  tlie  ob<iervatory  of  the  ecole  militatre^ 
and  translated  the  first  two  volumes  of  Laphice's 
Mtduu^ue  CeleMte  into  German  (Berlin,  1800).  Ba- 
ing  appointed  ac^unct  astronomer  by  the  board  of 
longitude,  he  received  letters  of  naturaliation  as  a 
French  dtisen,  Dec.  iO,  1799.  His  important  trra- 
tise  on  the  comet  of  1770,  which  had  not  been  visible 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  although,  according  to  the  cal- 
culations of  its  orbit,  it  should  have  returned  every 
five  or  six,  was  rewarded  with  a  gold  medal,  by  the 
institute,  in  180a  This  treatise,  which  proposed 
some  improvements  in  Dr  Oibers's  mode  of  calcu- 
lation, is  contained  in  tlie  Hrw.  de  VlnUUui,  1806. 
During  this  year  he  was  made  a  member  uf  the  de- 
partment of  physical  and  mathematical  sciences  in  the 
academy ;  in  1818  was  made  a  member  of  the  board 
of  longitude,  and,  after  Lahinde*s  deatli,  astronomer 
in  the  observatory  of  the  military  school  In  1814 
and  1816  he  published  in  French,  at  Paris,  Tables  to 
assist  in  Astronomical  Calculations.  He  also  wrote 
some  treatises  in  von  Zach*s  Geographical  Epheme- 
rides.  His  labours  in  the  board  of  longitude  were 
particularly  valuable.    He  died  in  Itt^ 

BvaoBc,  or  Bvbthin  ;  1.  the  contents  of  a  ship ; 
the  quantity  or  number  of  tons  which  a  vessel  will 
carry ;  1,  the  part  of  a  sooff  which  is  repeated  at 
every  verse  or  stanaa,  is  called  the  hurden  of  the  somg, 
from  the  French  ^onrdbn,  drone  or  base,  because 
they  are  both  characterised  by  an  unchangeable  tone, 
and  bear  upon  the  ear  with  a  similar  monotony. 

Boa£.io ;  a  writing-table ;  afterwards  used  to  sig- 
nify the  chamber  of  an  officer  of  government,  and  tiie 
body  of  subordinate  officers  who  labour  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  chiell— >^Mrraw  jyitfein,  or  bureamtracy^  is 
a  term  oflen  apolied  to  those  governments  in  which 
the  business  of  aoministratioD  is  carried  on  in  depart- 
ments, each  under  the  control  of  a  chief;  and  to 
opposed  to  those  in  which  the  officers  of  goverament 
have  a  coH>rdinaie  authority.  SooieUmes  a  mixture 
of  the  two  systems  is  found.  Thus  the  business  of 
the  executive  bnncli  of  goverament  may  be  carried 
on  by  bureaus,  while  the  administration  of  justice  b 
in  the  hands  oifco-ordinate  judges.— The  bmreuu  Jet 
loH^itMdea,  in  Fiance,  corresponding  to  the  Britasli 
hoard  of  hngUude^  is  charged  with  the  publicatku  off 
asironomical  and  meteorological  observations,  tlie 
correction  of  the  astrtxiomicar tables,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  C4mnaiuane9  det  Tempts  an  astronomical 
and  nautical  almanac.  (See  Aiwmmne.)  According 
to  the  parliamentary  usage  of  France,  at  the  opening 
of  each  session,  the  chunber  of  deputies  to  divided 
into  nine  bmremuy  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
depotie^t,  designated  by  lot.  Each  burrao  appoints  its 
own  president,  and  diMrtmes  all  matters  referred  to  it 
!  by  the  chamljer  s«>|«rately*     A  reporter  b  appointed 
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by  eadi  bureau,  and,  after  the  discussion  by  bureBus, 
tbe  nine  reporters  meet,  discuss  the  subject,  and  ap- 
point one  of  their  number  to  report  to  the  whole 
chamber,  where  the  final  discussion  and  decisloD  of 
the  subject  takes  place.  See  RSgUment  pour  la 
Chambre  dei  DipuUt,  Paris,  1827,  chap.  v. 

BaaoAs,  or  Bouaoiis ;  a  tredinur  town  of  European 
Turkey,  on  the  Black  sea,  in  the  government  of 
Roumelia.  The  bay  on  which  it  stands  is  of  sufficient 
depth  for  krge  vessels,  and  the  exports  are  grain, 
iron,  butter,  wine,  and  also  woollen  goods,  for  Con- 
stantinople.   Lon.  27"  29^  £. ;  lat.  4^  31'  N. 

Buboes,  Godfrey  Augustus,  a  celebrated  German 
poet,  was  bom  Jan.  1,  1748,  at  Wolmerswende,  near 
Halberstadt,  where  his  fiither  was  a  preacher,  and 
died  June  18,  1794,  at  Gottingen.  Before  his  tenth 
year  he  leaned  nothing  but  leadinff  and  writinr,  but 
showed  a  ffreat  predilection  for  smitary  and  gloomy 
places,  and  began  early  to  make  verses,  with  no 
other  model  than  that  afforded  by  hymn  books.  He 
learned  Latin  with  difBculty.  In  L764  he  studied 
theology  at  the  university  of  Halle,  and,  in  1768,  he 
went  to  Gottinsen,  in  order  to  exchange  theolcvy  for 
law,  but  soon  Formed  connexious  here  equally  disad- 
vantageous to  his  studies  and  his  morals,  so  that  his 
grandmther,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  him,  with 
drew  his  support  from  hhn.  The  friendship  of  several 
distinguishea  young  men  at  the  university  was  now  of 
great  service  to  him.  In  union  with  his  friends  he 
studied  the  ancient  classics  and  the  best  works  in 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Endish,  particularly 
Shakspeare,  and  the  c^d  English  and  Scottish  ballads. 
Percys  Relics  wifs  his  constant  ocmipanion.  His 
poems  soon  attracted  attention.  In  1772  he  obtained, 
by  the  influence  of  Boie,  the  small  office  of  bailey  in 
Alten-Gleichen,  and,  by  a  reconciliation  with  his 
grandfather,  a  siun  for  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
which  he  unfortunately  lost,  and,  durine  the  rest  of 
his  life,  was  involved  in  pecuniary  di&ulties.  In 
1774  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 
bailey,  named  Leonhardt,  but  his  marriage  was  unfor- 
tunate. He  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  the  sister 
of  his  wife,  and  mairied  her,  in  1784,  soon  after  his 
first  wife's  death.  She  also,  his  celebrated  Molly, 
died  in  the  first  year  of  their  marriage.  At  the  same 
time  he  lost  his  little  property  by  imprudent  manage- 
ment, and  was  obliged,  by  intrigues,  to  resign  his 
place.  He  was  made  professor  extraordinary  in 
Gottingen,  but  received  no  salary,  and  this  fiivourite 
poet  of  the  nation  was  obliged  to  gain  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  children  by  poorly  rewarded  transla- 
tions for  booksellers.  A  third  marriage,  in  1790, 
with  a  young  lady  of  Suabia,  who  had  publicly  offered 
him  her  hand  in  a  poem,  completed  his  misfortunes ; 
he  was  divorced  from  her  two  yeare  afterwards.  The 
ffovemment  of  Hanover  affinded  him  some  assistance 
uiortly  before  his  death,  which  took  place  hi  June, 
1794,  and  was  occasioned  by  a  complaint  of  the  lungs. 
— In  the  midst  of  these  mi^ortunes  and  obstacles  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  he  dk).  He  has  left  us  songs, 
odes,  elegies,  ballads,  narrative  poems,  and  epigrams. 
In  none  of  these  departments  does  he  hold  a  low 
rank ;  in  some  the  public  voice  has  placed  him  in 
the  firsL  Schiller  criticised  him  very  severely ;  he 
denied  him  the  power  of  idealising,  and  reproached 
his  muse  as  being  of  too  sensual  a  character.  The 
judgment  of  A.  W.  Schlegel  seems  more  just :  he  says, 
"  Burger  is  a  poet  of  a  more  peculiar  than  compre- 
hensive imagination ;  of  more  honest  and  plain  than 
delicate  feelings ;  his  execution  Is  more  remarkable 
tlian  his  conception;  he  is  more  at  home  in  ballads 
and  simple  9onp  than  in  the  hiffher  lyrical  poetry ; 
yet,  in  some  oThis  productions,  he  appears  as  a  true 
poet  of  the  people,  and  his  style,  with  some  faults,  is 
clear,  vigorous,  fresh,  and  sometimes  tender."    The 


first  collection  of  his  poena  apprtrrd  is  Getfin. 
1778.  His  poetical  works  have  bmi  fj^lM 
several  thnes  by  K.  Reinhaid ;  last  ia  Bcdia,  Uf3- 
25,  8  vols. ;  so  also  his  L^fiuA  dbr  JSi«Mt 
(Compendium  of  Esthetics),  Beriin,  IQS,  tad  tb 
LehHmch  des  DeuUehen  S^  (Maaoal  ef  Gaaa 
Style),  Beilin,  1828. 

BoBGBS,  in  England ;  the  holder  of  a  tamiMa 
a  borough :  in  a  parliamentary  seose,  the  trytfxA- 
tive  of  a  borough ;  in  Scotland,  a  mmbfr  of  iht 
corporation  of  a  borough.  Before  the  Natb  Awo- 
can  revolution,  the  popular  branch  of  the  IrgislaUR 
in  Virguiia  was  called  the  komte  tf  kvfttaa:  i  s 
now  called  the  hwoe  of  delegatet, 

BvRGHEas.    See  Seeeders. 

BuROLAar  (supposed  to  be  derived  fi«  Ifce  Gir* 
man  iurg,  a  house,  and  Imron,  a  thitf,  fran  tk 
Latin  kUro)  is  defined  to  be  a  breaking  and  oani^ 
the  mansion-house  of  amither,  in  the  niglit,  viik  a- 
tent  to  commit  some  felony  within  the  saae,  vtakrr 
such  felonious  intent  be  executed  or  not  Hikiilk 
modern  signification  of  the  term,  which  fimnt^i^ 
plied,  also,  to  the  breaking  mto  a  divch,  ibrt,  gr 
town ;  and  the  breaking  into  a  cfauicfa  'naid^hrSe 
William  Blackstone  (4  Com.  224),  to  be,«B4odini;T 
burglary.  Both  breaking  and  entering  are  oossiiien^ 
necessary  to  constitute  tbe  oflfeoce.  The  opniBr  i 
door  or  window,  picking  a  lock,  or  onlockiajr  it  tid 
a  key,  raising  a  latch,  or  loosing  any  fiMeoio^  oos. 
stitutes  a  brSiking.  Likewise,  xnoddng  st  tiip  (far. 
and,  on  its  benig  opened,  rushing  in,  has  been  »cot- 
sidered.  So,  if  a  lodger  in  the  same  boose  «pa  wi 
enter  anotherls  room ;  or  if  a  aervaat  oonapiie  vitft » 
robber  and  let  him  into  the  boose,  it  will  is  isd  i 
breakingof  ahoose,  as,if  done  with  hrtenCloaiB. 
a  felony,  will  be  burglary.  The  fareakii^  ind  avr 
ing  must,  however,  be  in  the  night,  to  atske  H  \b 
glary  ;  and,  according  to  loed  Hale*s  opiBiaB  (1  P.( 
550),  if  there  be  enough  of  daylight  in  the  emzf 
twilight  or  dawn  for  discerning  a  naa^  b».  t  v  J 
not  &  burglary.  But  this  does  not  extend  to  non 
light,  since  sudi  a  oonstnictioii  would  seoarr  ii^nti 
to  many  burj^aries.  The  breaking  open  of  s  In 
shop,  shed,  or  other  building,  is  not  borgiary,  bb^ 
it  be  appurtenant  to  a  dweliingboose.  A <t«h? 
m  a  college,  or  in  the  London  inns  of  eovt,  a,* 
this  purpose,  considered  to  be  a  mansioo-hoBK.  Va 
more  usual  punishment  of  buiglary  has  benff^ 
been  death.  In  America  there  is  saneifiTfnaT^ 
punishment  for  tills  offence,  the  penalty  bria;<lr«t 
in  some  states,  and  hnprisonment  for  life  oryvin  s 
others.  In  Maine,  for  the  prine^  and  acop^r 
before  the  fiict,  where  the  criminal  enten  a  dvc&t 
house  by  night,  with  a  deadly  wmpon,  it  ii  4rt^ 
In  New  Hampshire,  the  offenoe,  aooonlia;  to  Ar 
common  definition,  is  punished  by  inprinaafsl  v^ 
hard  labour  for  life.  In  Venooot  the  psnahart^ 
imprisonment  in  the  state  priaon  fira  ten  ■<  «^ 
ceeding  fifteen  years,  or  a  fine  not  exoeete  ^ 
dollars ;  in  Massachusetts,  imprisonment  fir  1^  x 
the  principal  and  aooeasary  heme  the  fad.  iso*  ' 
being  armed  with  a  deadly  weapon ;  in  Rhodr  h^ 
death;  in  Connecticut,  impriMomcot  ia  thr  ^^ 
prison  not  exceeding  three  yean ;  in  Kev  Ytflj 
fine  and  imprisonment  with  hard  iaboor  not  ttcrrim 
ten  yean ;  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  first  cfcw.  * 
prisonment  not  exceeding  ten  years ;  fiv  the  «e*^ 
not  exceeding  fifteen ;  in  Maryland,  rrtfoatin  *< 
property,  andimprisonment  not  leas  than  t«o  Borrt- 
ceeding  ten  yean ;  in  Virginia,  festoratioaqf|*of^ 
and  imprisonment  not  less  than  five  nor  vore  ^ 
ten  yean ;  and  m  Louisiana,  impHsoonrnt  sut  ^ 
than  ten  nor  more  than  fifteen  yvan ;  and  tb^  (^ 
of  this  state  makes  the  erime  the  mow  wb^  *' 
culprit  conceals  himself  in  the  hoose  (hirinf  tbr  t^« 
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■oUl  night,  as  where  he  breaks  into  it  daring  the 
night  The  British  statute  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  29, 
makes  the  ponishment  death ;  and  this  statute,  pur- 
suing that  of  12  Anne,  c.  7,  makes  the  committing  a 
felony  in  a  house,  and  breaking  out  of  it  by  nipit, 
burglary.  This  statute  of  Geo.  IV.  also  alien  the 
definition  of  the  crime,  hj  substituting  dwellmg  for 
moiuwm-AoiMf.  It  also  defines  what  shall  be  oon- 
sidered  as  part  of  the  house,  saying,  that  no  building 
within  the  same  curtilage,  and  occupied  with  the 
dwttUing.honse,  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  it  for  this 
puipose,  <*  unless  there  shall  be  a  communication*' 
with  the  house  "  by  means  of  a  coTered  and  enclmed 
passage."  Thb  prorision  clean  up  a  doubt  that  bad 
hung  over  the  former  law.  This  act  also  prorkies 
(s.  12),  that,  *'  if  any  person  shall  break  and  enter  a 
bouse  and  steal,*'  &€.,  or  <*8hall  steal  any  propefty  in 
any  dwelling-house,  any  person  therem  being  put  in 
fear*'  or  <*  shaU  steal  to  the  value  of  £5,"  he  shall 
suffer  death ;  and  it  does  not  appear,  by  Mr  Collier's 
cditMO  of  the  criminal  statutes,  1828,  that  any  distinc- 
tioo  is  made,  in  this  8ectk>n,  as  to  the  offienoo  being  by 
day  or  night  This  crime  is  punishable,  under  the 
French  code  (Penal,  lib.  3,  UL  8,  c  2,  s.  1,  No.  S81, 
383),  either  by  death  or  by  hard  labour  for  life,  ac- 
coraing  to  the  dicumstances  of  aggnvatkm. 

BtraeoMABTia ;  the  name  of  the  chief  magistntes 
of  large  towns  in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany. 
Their  number  and  tenn  of  office  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent phKxa.  They  are  sometimes  chosen  for  life, 
sometimes  for  a  fixed  period.  They  preside  in  the 
municipal  counsels,  &c.  The  same  ofiioer,  in  France, 
is  called  moire;  in  England  and  the  cities  of  North 
Ameriea,  mmyer  ;  and  in  Scotland,  provoit, 

BoBoos ;  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  Old  Castile, 
and  oooe  the  rr^denoe  of  its  kings.  It  stands  on  the 
clrdivity  of  a  hill,  oo  the  right  bank  of  the  Arlanson. 
The  streeu  are  narrow  ana  dark.  It  contains  a  col- 
lege^  numerous  chiuvhes  and  convents,  and  a  popul*- 
tioo  of  about  10,000.  The  cathednl,  one  of  the 
nost  beautiful  Gotliic  structures  in  Spain,  was  built  in 
the  13ch  century,  and,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other 
churches,  contains  splendid  mausoleums.  It  is  so 
large,  that  service  can  be  performed  in  eight  chapels 
•1  once,  without  confusion.  The  wool  of  Old  Castile 
passes  principally  through  B.,  and  it  has  some  woollen 
manufiifiures.  It  was  captured  by  the  Englkh  in 
1813.    Lat  42*  21'  N. ;  Ion.  2«  4^  W. 

BoBooTNE,  John ;  an  English  general  oOner  and 
drvnatisL  He  was  the  natural  son  of  lord  Bingly, 
mod  entered  early  into  the  army.  In  1762,  he  com- 
rnanded  a  foree  sent  into  Portugal  far  the  defence  of 
thai  kingdom  acainst  the  Spaniafds.  He  also  distin- 
guished himself,  in  the  American  war,  by  the  takii^ 
of  Tioonderaga,  but  was,  at  last,  obliged  to  surrender, 
with  his  army,  to  general  Gates  at  Saratoga.  He 
was  elected  into  pariiament  for  Preston,  in  Lancashire, 
but,  refusing  to  return  to  America,  pursuant  to  his 
conventkm,  was  dismissed  the  service.  He  published 
some  pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  conduct,  and  is  the 
author  of  three  dremaSf— the  Maid  of  the  Oaks,  Bon 
Ton,  and  the  Heire8s,->ail  in  the  line  of  what  is  usu- 
ally called  genttei  cymedy^  of  which  they  form  light 
and  pleasing  specimens. 

BoBoosrrA,  or  Elbvrguvtta  ;  a  town  of  Spain,  In 
the  valley  of  Ronceval,  where  the  rear  guard  of  Char- 
lemagne's army  was  defeated  by  the  Saracens,  and 
the  ftmotts  Roland  slain,  A.  D.  778;  24  mUes  N.  E. 
oi  Pampeluna. 

BoiGVNDiAMs.  The  Bnrgundians  (railed,  by  the 
andents,  Bnrgundi,  Burgundionei^  Bumgundi^  Bu- 
gamtm,  Bmntieca,  and  sometimes  Vrtignndi)^  one  of  the 
firiadpal  bnocheaof  the  Vandals, can  be  traced  back 
u>  the  country  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  in 
what  is  now  the  New  Mark,  and  the  southern  part  of 


West  Prussia.  They  were  distinguished  lirom  the 
other  Germans  by  living  together  in  villages,  burgen 
(whence,  perhaps,  they  received  the  name  ^  Burguu- 
dians).  The  others  lived  separately,  and  led  a  more 
wandering  life.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  they 
retained  possessioo  of  their  country  much  longer  than 
the  neighbouring  Goths  and  Vandals,  till,  at  length, 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the  Gepkle, 
who  pressed  in  upon  them  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Vistula.  In  conseouence  of  the  loss  of  a  great  battle 
with  the  Gepidc,  they  emigrated  to  Germany,  where 
tliey  advanced  to  the  region  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
settled  near  the  AllenuumL  From  them  they  took  a 
considerable  tract  of  country,  and  lived  fii  almost  conti- 
nual war  with  them.  In  the  beginnhig  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, with  other  German  natkms,  they  passed  over  Into 
Gaul.  After  a  long  struggle  and  many  losses,  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  p(»KSsioo  of  the  south-eastern 
pan  of  this  country  bj  a  coatract  with  the  Romans. 
A  part  of  Switseriand,  Savoy,  Dauphhiy,  Llonnais, 
and  Frsnche-Comt^  belonged  to  their  new  kingdom, 
which,  even  in  the  year  470,  was  known  by  the  name 
of  BurgwUfy.  The  seat  of  government  seems  to  have 
been  sometimes  Lyons,  and  sometimes  Geneva. 

By  their  old  constitutkm,  they  had  kings,  called 
hendinoe,  whom  they  chose  and  deoosed  at  Uieir  plea< 
sure.  If  any  great  calamity  befell  them,  as  a  milore 
of  the  crop8,'a  pestilence,  or  a  defeat,  the  king  was 
made  responsible  for  it,  and  his  throne  was  given  to 
another,  under  whom  they  hoped  for  better  times. 
Before  their  conversion  to  Christianity  (which  hap- 
pened alter  their  settlement  in  Gaol),  they  had  a  high 
priest,  called  sMeftfas,  whose  person  was  sacred,  and 
whose  office  was  for  life.  The  trial  by  combat  even 
then  existed  among  them,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God.  Continually  endea- 
vouring to  extend  their  limits,  they  became  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Franks,  by  whom  they  were  finally 
wholly  subdued,  under  the  son  of  Clovis,  after  Clovis 
himself  had  taken  Lyons.  They  still  preserved  their 
constitotkm,  laws,  and  custodis  fat  a  time.  But  the 
dignity  of  king  was  soon  abolished,  and,  under  the 
Cwlovingians,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  pro- 
vinces, uriiich,  feora  time  to  time  shook  off  their  de- 
pendence. In  879,  Boson,  count  of  Aulnn,  brother 
in-law  of  king  Charies  the  Bald,  and  duke  of  Milan, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Borgundian  nobles,  succeeded 
in  estaUishhig  again  the  royal  dignity  in  this  king- 
dom.  He  styled  himself  king  of  Proienee.  His  re- 
sidence  was  at  Aries,  and  hence  is  derived  the  name 
kingdom  ofjtHee.  He  was  deprived  of  several  pnv 
vinces  by  Louis  and  Carioman ;  but  his  son  Louis 
added  to  his  hereditary  possessions  the  country  ly- 
ing beyond  the  Jura,  and  thus  established  the 
kingdom  of  Buigundy,  Cis-Jurana,  or  Lower  Bur- 
{Huidy,  which  ta£luded  a  paK  of  Provence,  with 
Aries,  Dauphiny,  Llonnais,  Savoy,  and  a  part  of 
Franche-Comt^.  A  second  kingdom  of  Buigvndy 
arose  when  the  Guelph,  Rodulpn  von  Strettlmgrn 
(duke  of  Swiss  Lorraine),  gained  possesskm  of  the  rest 
of  Lorraine,  namelyi  Switseriand  beyond  the  river 
Reuss,  the  Valais,  and  a  part  of  Savoy,  and,  in  short, 
all  the  provinces  between  the  Jura  and  the  Pennine 
Alps,  and  caused  himself,  in  883,  to  be  crowned  khig 
of  Upper  Burgundy  (regnnm  BnrgmuUewn  TVea^/a- 
ranum).  B<Ah  Burgundian  kingdoms  were  united 
about  the  year  930,  and,  after  the  race  of  Rodolph 
became  extinct  (1032)  were  incorporated  with  Ger- 
many, under  the  emperor  Gonna  II.  But  a  third 
sute,  which  had  tts  orighi  about  the  same  time  with 
Upper  Burgundy,  consisting,  principally,  of  the 
French  province  Bourgogne  {Brngmwh^  properiy  so 
called),  and  the  founder  of  which  is  saklto  have  been 
Richard,  brother  of  Boson  (feat  king  of  Lower  Bur- 
gundy),  maintained  its  independence.    Vtam  Lude- 
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gatdis,  emnd-dauffhter  of  Ricluird,  and  her  husband, 
Ocho,  a  Drother  of  Hugh  Capet,  sprang  the  ancient 
dukes  of  Burgundy  (Bourgogne).  They  liecame  ex- 
tinct, in  1361,  with  tlie  death  of  duke  Philip,  and 
Burgundy  was  immediately  united  by  king  Jolrin  of 
France,  with  the  French  crown,  partly  as  a  fief  of 
the  kingdom,  and  partly  because  his  motlier  was  sis- 
ter of  tlie  ^ndfather  of  the  last  duke.  The  dignity 
of  duke  ot  Burgundy  was  restored  in  1363,  by  liis 
grant  of  those  domains,  under  the  title  of  a  dukcMlom, 
as  an  appanage  to  his  youngest  and  fisivourite  son, 
Philip  the  B(Sd.  Philip  was  the  founder  of  the  new 
line  of  the  dukes  of  Bui^^undy.  In  1368,  he  married 
Margaret,  the  widow  of  the  last  duke  of  rhilip  of  tlie 
old  line,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Louis  III.,  count 
of  Flanders,  whereby  he  greatly  augmented  his  posses- 
sions. At  that  time,  Flanders,  Mecluine,  Antwerp,  and 
Franche-Comt6  fell  to  him.  In  1402,  he  was  made 
regent  of  France,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Charles 
Vl.  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  king,  be- 
ing obliged  to  yield  to  him  this  dignity,  conceived  a 
bitter  hatred  against  him.  This  was  the  occasion  of 
the  famous  division  of  the  French  into  the  Orleans 
and  Burgundian  parties.  In  1404,  Philip  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  the  Fearless.  Or- 
leans now  became  regent  of  France.  But  both  cou- 
sins remained  bitter  enemies,  till,  under  the  walls  of 
Montiau9on,  at  the  commencement  of  a  civil  war 
(1405),  they  embraced  each  other  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  army,  and,  as  a  pledge  of  entire  reconciliation, 
slept  in  tlie  same  bed  the  following  night.  Neverthe- 
less, Orleans  was  assassinated  in  the  street  in  1 407,  and 
duke  Jolm  of  Burgundy  dedared  himself  the  author 
of  the  deed,  which  was  the  melancholy  cause  of  the 
greatest  disturbances  in  Paris.  Indeed,  John  obtain- 
ed a  letter  of  pardon  from  the  king ;  but  justice  over- 
took him  as  he  was  about  to  repeat  the  iarce  of  a 
public  reconciliation  with  the  dauphin,  on  the  bridge 
of  Montereau.  While  the  first  words  of  salutation 
were  passing  between  them,  he  was  stabbed  by  the 
companions  of  the  dauphin  (1419).  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Philip,  sumamed  the  Good  (previously  count 
of  Charolais),  in  the  peace  which  was  concluded  be- 
tween England  and  France  and  Burgundy  (1420), 
succeeded  m  effecting  the  exclusion  or  the  dauphhi, 
as  a  punishment  for  the  murder  of  duke  John.  In 
the  reign  of  Philip  happened  his  memorable  dispute 
with  Jacqueline  of  Brabant  and  her  second  husband, 
Uie  duke  of  Gloucester,  which  was  settled  by  a  treaty, 
by  virtue  of  which  Philip  was  to  become  the  heir  of 
Jacqueline  (if  she  died  diildless),  and  she  was  not  to 
marry  without  his  consent.  But  Jacqueline  violated 
this  last  stipulation  (1430),  and  Philip  took  possession 
of  her  territories,  Hainault,  Holland,  and  Zealand, 
setting  aside  a  small  portion  for  her  maintenance. 
The  year  before,  Philip  had  purchased  Namur,  and, 
in  1431,  Brabant  and  Limburg  reverted  to  him,  when 
the  line  of  Anthony  of  Burgundy,  second  son  of  duke 
Philip  the  Bold,  became  extinct  In  the  peace  with 
France  (Arras,  1435),  it  was  stipulated  that  king 
Charles  VIl.  should  sue  for  pardon  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  John,  and  that  Philip  should  receive  from 
France  the  valuable  districts  of  Maoon,  St  Gengou, 
Auxerre,  and  Bar  sur  le  Seine  for  himself  and  his 
lawful  male  and  female  heirs ;  Peronne,  Mondidier 
and  Roye  for  his  Uwful  male  heirs;  and,  further,  St 
Quentin,  Corby,  Amiens,  Abbeville,  Ponthieu,  Dour- 
lens,  St  Riquier,  Crevec»ur,  Arleux,  and  Mortagne, 
and  the  county  of  Boulogne,  for  himself  and  his  heirs. 
To  these  important  possessions  he  added  also,  in  1441, 
the  duchy  of  Luxemburg.  In  1430,  Philip  had  con- 
tracted a  third  marriage,  as  his  two  former  wives  had 
bom  him  no  children.  On  his  marriage  with  Isa- 
bella (Elizabeth),  daughter  of  king  Jolui  of  Portugal, 
at  Bruges  (q.  v.),  in  Zanders,  he  founded  the  order  of 


I  the  golden  fleece.  Three  sons  spranir  froo  ihh  ttr- 
riage,  of  whom  tlie  two  first  soon  died.  Th«  Uuni 
Charles  count  CheroUis,  after  the  drath  of  Philip  H 
Bruges,  J  uly  16th,  1467),  became  dnke  of  BopndT 
See  Charier  the  Bold,  He  acquired  Gneldm  in  1 176. 
and  left  behind  him,  in  1477,  a  danghirr,  Mani.Uf 
sole  heiress  of  his  states.  Seven  priaea  wvn  h^r 
suitors,  among  whom  were  the  duphin  of  Fnar* 
and  Maximilian  of  Austria.  The  Ist  obuiwd  1^ 
hand  and  the  dukedom  (the  Netherlands  and  Unrr 
Burgundy).  The  king  of  France  reorivcd,  oi  lV 
Burgundian  territory,  notliing  except  the  ctir^  a 
Piomly  and  the  dukedom  of  Bomrgogne,  wfaA  ke  » 
sumed  as  being  a  male  fief.  Maria  died  in  her  Sodi  jnt, 
in  consequence  of  a  fall,  leaving  tliree  children,  P^i^i, 
Margaret,  and  Francis,  (who  aied  soon  afifr).  Ttr 
Burgundian  provinc*-s  would  not  all  reoogaisr  Mixi- 
miiian  as  tlte  guardian  of  his  children.  He  betniif^ 
his  daughter  to  the  dauphin,  Charles,  with  thr  taassj 
of  Artois  and  Burgundy,  together  with  the  Mieuh 
nais,  Auxerrois,  Safins,  and  Bar  sur  le  Snoe,  as  bff 
dowry.  But  his  ol  ject,  which  was  wholly  to  ytdfj 
the  provinces,  was  not  attained.  The  people  cf  Fin- 
ders were  particularly  obstinate,  and  they  weA  ^br 
that  Maximilian,  two  years  afker  his  election  as  kine 
of  the  Romans  (1488),  was  retained  a  prisafr  » 
Bruges  for  more  than  three  months,  ^nnilf,  the 
peo^e  of  Flanders  acknowledeed  him  as  goanin  « 
his  son  Philip,  and  regent  of  me  govenuaoL  Bsr- 
gundy  was,  as  we  liave  seen  above,  separated  into  ivo 
parts — Burgundy  Proper,  and  Upper  Bar^oif  ur 
Franchfr€omt^.  The  former  was  tnnsffm  bm 
Spain  to  France  hi  the  iadiew^  peace,  no  calM,  tf  Om- 
bray,  1529.  (See  Franeis  1.)  The  iattrr  Lous  !(1V. 
conquered,  and  retauied  at  the  peace  of  Ntnrfv*. 
Since  that  time,  tlie  fiufgundics  have  never  br«  ^ 
parated  from  France.  The  baroa  Banote,  pccrt^ 
France,  published  at  Paris,  in  1824,  in  lOnilBnirsa 
Hittoire  det  Duet  de  Bourgi^ne  de  la  Mntm  df  'ia- 
lou,  (1364—1477). 

BvBfiuNDY  (called  also  Burgundy  Profer^  or  U*^ 
Burgundy) ;  formerly  a  provimx  in  the  vastof  Fiucf , 
lying  on  ttie  west  of  Franche-Comtc,  and  en  the  foitii 
of  Champagne.  It  was  divided  into  the  dodiy  o/  B. 
and  four  counties.  It  now  forms  thr  iimr  dryvi- 
ments  of  Vonne,  Cote-d*Or,  Saone-et-Loinr-,  lad  Aid. 
containing,  according  to  official  tables  for  1^. 
1,670,463  inhabitants.  It  is  watered  by  a  oanbtro^ 
navigable  rivers.  The  central  canal  joins  the  Un 
with  the  Saone ;  that  of  B.  will  connect  the  Seior  ta) 
the  Rhone ;  and  that  of  Monsieur  will  unite  thr  Smm 
with  the  Rhine.  B.isoneof  tbenostprabctiTPfif*^ 
vinces  in  France.  The  plains  are  rich  in  anfale  Isnl 
the  sides  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  viBeyaflb  b4 
fruitrtrees,  while  the  sunmiits  abound  in  pasunes.  vo"i 
and  game.  The  principal  product  is  wine.  Sre  &^ 
guHify  ff^met.  Iron  ore  and  other  rainnats  are  Iob^I 
in  the  mountains.    See  Burgundimu. 

Burgundy,  circle  of;  one  of  the  tm  diclcscf  iV 
German  empire,  as  divided  by  Maximilin  in  Ui> 
At  first  it  comprised  the  Franche-Camt^  ani  thr  ^^ 
venteen  provinces  of  the  Netlieriands.  Thf  tr^'* 
Dutch  provinces  having  declared  thcnsrivfs  «^ 
p<'ndent,and  the  Franche-Comte  being  conqoemi  N 
France,  the  Spanish  or  Anstrian  Netlierlaodb  iU«« 
composed  the  circle. 

BaRGUNDY,  Louis,  duke  of,  was  bom  at  VcrniUr^ 
in  1 682.  His  parente  were  the  datiphin,  too  <tf  Um* 
XIV.,  and  tlie  princess  Anne  of  Bavaria.  In  1» 
eariy  childhood,  he  was  stubborn,  ira«dhle,  obstinir. 
passionately  fond  of  every  kind  of  plfasoie,  nnd  * 
clined  to  cruelty,  severe  in  his  satirr,  attackiai:  ^^ 
great  penetration  the  follies  of  those  about  hiot  T^ 
education  of  the  prince  was  intnisted,  io  tbeievfctft 
year  of  his  age,  to  Fenelon,  Fleury,  aod  BanriUrftv 
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'I'h^y  succeeded  injjaining  his  affection,  and  in  giving 
H  tin  a  right  turn  ofmind.  From  this  alteration  in  his 
otuiracter  he,  became  amiable,  humane,  modest,  and 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  1 697,  he  mar- 
ri^  the  intelligent  aM  amiable  princess  Adelaide  of 
>NAToy,  who  was  the  ornament  of  her  court,  and  was 
l>«-loved  by  her  husband  with  the  tenderest  affection. 
I II  I69i),  Louis  XIV.  ordered  an  encampment  at  Com« 
piegne  for  the  instruction  of  hb  grandson,  to  whom, 
ill  170^,  he  gave  the  command  o?  the  army  in  Flan- 
tltf-rs,  under  the  direction  of  marshal  Bonfflers.  In  a 
Inale  between  the  cavalry,  near  Nimeguen,  he 
si  lowed  determination  and  courage.  Afterv^urds,  on- 
«i«r  the  roost  difficult  circumstances,  he  was  appointed 
eomntander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Flanoers,  bat 
'With  instructions  which  made  him  dependent  on  the 
tliike  of  Vendome ;  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene 
having  command  of  the  opposing  army.  The  differ- 
ences which  arose  between  the  prince  and  Vendome 
drew  after  them  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 
All  France  accused  the  prince  as  the  author  of  these 
misfortones,  censuring  tds  timid  character  and  his  re- 
ligtotts  scruples.  He^  however,  appears  to  have  suc- 
rmled  in  Justifying  his  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the 
king.  Vendome,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  behaved 
very  insolently  towards  the  heir  to  the  throne,  fell 
into  disgrace,  but  was  &voured  by  the  opposition 
party.  In  1711,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  became 
dauphin,  by  the  death  of  his  fiither,  and  now  began 
to  attiact  the  attention  of  the  court,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  his  sovereign,  who  appointed  him  a  counsel- 
lor of  state.  Fkance  expected,  from  the  virtues  and 
excellent  intentions  of  this  prince,  to  enjoy  a  long  and 
general  rest  from  her  troubles ;  but  he  was  suddenly 
taken  away,  Feb.  18,  1712,  by  a  disease  to  which  his 
wife  and  eldiest  son  had  alreadj  &llen  victims,  the  one 
^ix^  the  other  twenty  days  before.  In  less  than  one 
yf«r,  France  had  seen  three  dauphins ;  and  the  fourth, 
the  youngest  son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
only  heir  to  the  throne,  afterwards  Louis  XV.,  was 
also  in  a  dangerous  situation.  The  public  voice 
loudly  accused  the  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent, 
as  the  cause  of  these  misfortunes,  of  which,  however, 
Ixnis  XIV.  himself  declared  him  iniKx:enL 

BiTRGUNDT  WixB  BTB  pfoduced  in  the  former  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  and  Lower  Burgundy  (q.  v.),  hi  a  soil 
of  a  light  black  or  red  loam,  mixed  with  the  d^M*  of 
the  cucareous  rock  on  which  it  reposes,  in  richness 
of  flavour  and  perfume,  and  all  the  more  delicate 
qualities  of  the  Juice  of  the  grape,  they  are  inferior  to 
none  in  the  world.  It  is  to  the  greatskill  with whidi 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  fermentation  of  the 
bquor  are  managed,  that  they  owe  those  generous 
qualities,  which  gave  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  the 
tiUe  of  primce*  &§  Aon  vmm,  and  which,  as  Petrarch 
more  than  hints,  contributed  not  a  little  to  prolong 
ihe  stay  of  their  holinesses  at  Avignon.  They  are 
rrmarkable  for  their  spirituosity  and  powerful  aroma, 
and  arp,  therefore,  more  heating  than  some  other 
w.nes  which  contain  more  alcohol.  The  exhilaration 
ih**y  produce  is,  however,  more  iimocent  than  that  re- 
sulting fipom  heavier  wines.  The  finer  wines  of  Bur- 
irundy  do  not  bear  removal  except  in  bottles ;  and,  as 
they  are  not  produced  in  great  abundance,  they  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  in  foreign  countries.  It  is 
the  inferior  growths  which  are  sold  under  that  name. 
The  Burgundy  wines  are  generally  exported  between 
January  and  May,  chiefly  in  double  casks,  f  hey 
krrp  only  four  or  five  yeors,  and  are  very  apt  to 
Acquire  a  bitter  taste,  which  Chaptal  attributes 
III  the  development  of  the  acerb  principle,  ond 
H<>oder»on  to  that  of  citric  ether.  It  may  some- 
t-mes  be  partially  removeil  by  new  sulphuring  and 
tniiig.  The  most  numerous  are  the  red  wines  of  Bur- 
l^uixiy.    The  finest  growths  of  these  are  the  Romans 


Conty,  the  Cluimbertin  (the  fiivourite  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Napoleon),  the  Closbougeot,  the  Richebuurg,  the 
Romans  de  St  Vivant,  &c.  They  are  distinguislied 
for  their  beautiful  colour,  and  exquisite  flavour  and 
aroma,  combining  more  than  any  other  wines  lights 
ness  and  delicacy  with  richness  and  fulness  of  body. 
Of  the  second  class  are  the  vku  defrimemry  of  which 
the  Volnay  and  Pomard  are  the  best;  those  of 
Beaune,  distinguished  above  all  by  their  pure  flavour, 
and  formerly  considered  the  most  choice  of  the  Bur- 
gundy wines ;  the  Macon  wines,  remarkable  for  their 
strength  and  durability;  those  of  Tonnerre  and 
Auxerre,  &c  The  white  wines  of  Burgundy  are  less 
numerous  but  not  inferior  in  aroma  and  flavour.  Tht^ 
fiunoosMontrachet  is  equal  to  the  finer  red  wines,  and 
is  distinguished  for  its  agreeably  nutty  flavour.  Of 
the  second  class  are  the  GmUte  d'or^  so  called  from 
the  splendour  of  its  tint;  La  Perriere,  &c.  See 
Jullien's  aassi/ication  det  Fmt,  and  Henderson*^ 
Ancient  and  Modem  fVmet. 

BuRiAu  Great  care  should  be  taken  nxk  to  bury 
the  body  too  soon  after  death.  The  ancient  nations 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  themselves,  by  many  precau- 
tions, that  death  had  really  taken  place.  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead;  the  Romans 
cut  off  one  of  their  fingers,  before  they  burnt  them ; 
other  nations  repeatedly  washed  and  anointed  them. 
Interments  should  never  be  allowed  before  the  most 
undoubted  symptoms  of  putrefaction  have  taken  place. 
In  many  cases,  it  is  troublesome,  and  even  dangerous, 
to  keep  the  body  long,  as  in  case  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, or  of  want  of  room.  In  many  places,  to  ob- 
viate thb  inconvenience,  houses  are  erected,  where 
the  corpse  is  brought  a  few  hours  after  the  decease. 
See  Trance ;  also  Bmymg-Plaeet  and  Sepulture, 

BuRiATs,  BuRATft,  or  BuaATTi.  This  nomadic  Tar- 
tar nation  consisu  of  seventy- seven  tribes.  They 
submitted  to  the  Russian  sceptre  in  1644,  and  form 
the  second  principal  branch  of  the  Calmucs.  They 
rove  about  in  the  southern  part  of  the  government  of 
IrkuUk.  Their  number  is  upwards  of  100,000. 
They  can  furnish  .SS/XX)  archers,  and  choose  their 
own  princes  and  elders.  Their  choice  is  confirmed, 
however,  by  the  government  of  Irkutsk.  They  sup- 
port themselves  by  their  flocks,  by  hunting,  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  particularly  the  foivingof  iron.  The 
following  represents  the  dress  whidi  Uiey  generally 
wear.  It  consists  of  leather,  bofdered  with  liir,  and 
ornamented  with  lacings: 


m\  t 
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The  Burials  protect  their  huts,  which  are  hexa- 
gvNial  or  octagonal,  from  heat  and  cold  by  covering 
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them  with  leather.  These  huU  they  cftil^fi^*.  The 
religion  of  this  people  is  partly  Lamaism  and  partly 
ShfiSoaniam.  They  call  their  supreme  God  Odwrg&n 
Burehan,  ot  Tmgiri  Bwrehan  (God  of  heaven).  The 
planets  are  inferior  gods ;  and  the  chief  of  the  evil 
spirits  is  called  Ockodol.  The  idols  of  Lamaism,  like 
those  of  Shamanism,  are  sometimes  painted  on  cloth, 
and  sometimes  made  of  wood,  metal,  felt,  and  sheep- 
skin. The  smoke  of  the  Jutiet  make  the  idols,  dis- 
gusting in  themselves,  still  more  disgusting.  The 
worshippers  of  the  Grand  Lama  have  this  peculiarity, 
that  male  forms  are  the  basis  of  their  idols*  As  the 
female  sex  in  this  nation  is  considered  unclean,  they 
may  not  approach  the  •place  where  the  household 
^ods  are  arranged.  The  male  B.  always  bum 
mcense,  to  purify  any  place  where  a  woman  has  been 
sitting,  before  they  sit  there  themselves.  The  poor 
B.  sometimes  go  over  to  the  Greek  cliufch,  but  con- 
tinue to  use  their  old  ceremonies  in  reference  to  their 
new  objects  of  worship.  Their  number,  in  1783,  was 
estimated  at  40,764  males,  and  47,932  females. 

BoRiN,  or  Graver  ;  an  instrument  of  tempered 
s^el,  used  for  engiaving  on  copper.  It  is  of  a 
prismatic  form,  having  one  end  attached  to  a  short 
wooden  handle,  and  Uie  other  ground  off  obliquely. 
So  as  to  produce  a  sharp  point.  In  working,  the 
burin  is  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  pushed 
firward  so  as  to  cut  a  portion  of  the  copper.  The 
expressions  briiHani  burin,  soft  burin,  are  used  to 
ctiarecterise  the  manner  of  a  master.  See  Engrav- 
ing. 

BuRXARD,  Waldis,  a  fabulist  of  the  16th  century, 
was  bom  at  Aliendorf,  on  the  Werm.  In  his  earlier 
years,  he  was  a  monk.  After  having  travelled  over 
Europe,  he  became  a  sealous  protestant,  and  died,  in 
1555,  in  the  olBoe  of  preacher  at  Al^terode.  His 
JBsopf  in  rhyme,  contains  400  fieibles  and  amusing 
stories,  partly  from  iEsop  and  other  fabulists  ax3i 
noveifets,  partly  original.  They  are  written  in  a 
strain  of  happy  humour  and  well-directed  satire,  and 
in  an  easy  and  often  peculiar  style.  Eschenburg 
published  a  collection  of  them  in  1776. 

BtTRKK,  Edmund,  a  writer,  orator,  and  statesman  of 
great  eminence,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Jan.  1,  1730. 
His  &ther  was  an  attorney  of  reputation,  and  he 
received  his  education  under  Abraham  Shacklelon,  a 
quaker,  at  Ballitore.  In  1744,  he  was  entered  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  as  pensioner,  where  he 
chiefly  occupied  himself  with  a  plan  of  study  of  his 
own,  the  principal  objects  of  which  were  the  classics, 
logic,  metaphysics,  morals,  history,  rhetoric,  and 
composition.  He  left  Trinity  college,  after  taking  a 
bachelor's  d^[ree,  hi  1749 ;  and  not  much  is  recorded 
of  this  perioa  of  his  life,  except  that  he  made  an  un- 
successful application  for  the  professorship  of  logic  at 
Glasgow.  At  this  period,  he  had  planned  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  metaphysical  theories  of  Berkeley  and 
Hume.  In  1750,  he  first  entered  the  great  theatre  of 
London,  as  a  law  student  at  the  Temple,  where  he 
soon  became  the  admiration  of  his  intimates,  for  the 
brilliancy  of  his  parts,  and  the  variety  of  his  acquisi- 
tions. Applymg  more  to  literature  than  to  law,  he 
supported  hims^  by  his  pen,  and,  by  intense  occupa^ 
tion,  brought  himself  into  a  state  of  ill  health.  This 
illness,  by  making  him  a  guest  to  doctor  Nugent,  an 
eminent  physician,  led  to  his  marriage  with  that 
gentleman's  daughter.  In  1756,  he  published,  witii- 
out  a  name,  his  first  work,  entitled  a  Vindication  of 
Natural  Society,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  ****,  by  a  noble 
Lord.  This  work  exhibited  so  complete  an  imitation, 
although  ironical,  of  the  style  of  Bolingbroke,  that 
many  persons  were  deceived  by  it,  not  perceiving 
B.'s  intention  to  prove  that  the  same  arguments  with 
which  that  nobleman  had  attacked  religion,  might  be 
applied    against  all  civil  and  political  institutions 


iHiatever.  In  the  same  year,  he  puUidied  hb  Eisty 
on  the  Sul)lime  and  Bmutiful.  The  elegaaop.  of  t^ 
language,  and  the  spirit  of  philosopfaicRl  imcs^tw 
displayed  in  it,  introducea  the  aothor  to  the  bst 
literary  acquaintance.  In  1T58,  be  saggmed  ia 
Dodsley  the  plan  of  the  Annaal  Register,  lad  took 
upon  himself  the  composition  of  the  hisianal  p«i. 
which  he  continued  for  a  number  of  years.  He  vt* 
thus  gradually  forming  himself  for  a  stalesnaa.  Hn 
political  career  may  be  said  to  have  oooUHooni  is 
1761,  when  he  went  to  Ireland  as  conftdeiAial  frind 
to  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  then  secretary  to  tbr 
lord  lieutenant,  lord  Ilali&x.  For  his  sFrrins  a 
this  unofficial  capacity,  he  was  rewarded  wah  t 
pension  of  jS300  per  annum,  on  the  Irish  «<ahlid)- 
ment.  On  his  return,  in  1705,  he  was  mtrodiiff«i  tu 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  then  first  kmi  of  thr 
treasury,  who  made  him  his  private  seovtarr;  ant 
through  the  same  interest,  he  became  M.  P.  lor  ti» 
borough  of  Wendover.  The  maiiqnis  also  naie  boa 
a  nominal  loan,  but  real  gift,  of  a  large  sum,  whid 
placed  him  in  easy  circumstanoes,  and  enablfd  ka 
to  purchase  his  elegant  seat  near  Beaoonsield.  \U 
first  speech  in  parliament  waa  on  the  GmruJr 
stamp  act;  and  it  was  at  his  advice,  that  thr  KoA- 
ingham  administration  took  the  middle  and  undecii^  J 
course  of  repealing  the  act,  and  passic^  s  bv 
declaratory  of  the  right  of  Great  Britais  to  ax 
America.  This  ministry  was  scxxi  disaolvcd,  to  salt 
room  for  a  new  cabinet,  under  Mr  Pitt  Boiif 
concluded  his  official  hiboors  by  his  pampUel,  «»• 
titled  Short  Account  of  a  late  short  Admiiwlraui 
In  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes,  be  joiaed  tl# 
remonstrants  against  tne  violation  of  the  ri^to  U 
election,  and,  iu  1770,  published  his  Tbou^oeik 
Causes  of  the  present  Discontents,  the  sentifixflb  u 
which  are  consistent  with  his  future  doctrisef  lad 
conduct.  He  opposed  the  ministerial  B*asa» 
antecedent  and  consequent  U>  the  Amencso  «ir. 
and  the  whole  powers  of  his  eloquence  weie  euraal. 
first  to  prevent,  and  then  to  heal,  the  htaX  head 
between  the  mother  country  and  her  oolonjrs.  U 
1774,  he  was  chosen  memlier  for  Bristol ;  and  ii  in  o 
his  credit  that  he  subsequently  ventaied  to  p*f 
offence  to  his  Bristol  friends,  by  his  support  «iJ)v 
Irish  petitions  for  free  trade,  and  for  modaatief  u 
penal  statutes  against  the  Roman  CathnliR\  H'' 
soon,  however,  recovered  all  the  ground  thus  lA  1} 
his  famous  reform  liill,  which  he  unsooceaifidl;  ai**- 
cated  with  an  extiaordinary  onion  of  wit*  hisatf^ 
and  financial  detail.  In  1783,  lord  North's  aasiar? 
was  dissolved ;  and,  on  the  return  of  the  nai^  d 
Rockingham  and  his  party  to  power,  B.  ofataiaed  ;k 
lucrative  post  of  paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  td 
a*seat  at  the  council  board.  He  also  eaibnoed  tk 
auspicious  opportunitv  to  re-introduoe  hii  n^^t 
bill,  which  passed,  but  not  without  umaidfnb* 
modifications.  On  the  death  of  the  vmsf»  ** 
Rockingham,  and  the  succession  of  Uxd  Sbelteiv. 
B.  resigned,  and  joined  the  ooalitioo :  the  ladis  U 
formcM  the  ostensible  cause  for  dismjaana  Ubb  ^ 
judged  combination  ;  and  Mr  Pitt  sacowoni  lo  d» 
helm,  and  dissolved  the  parUamenL  The  arxt  ftm 
political  event  of  his  life  was  his  share  in  the  imM- 
tion  of  Mr  Hastings,  which  trial,  indeed  oppmu^ 
with  him.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  (i# 
Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  1794,  was  by  Bwi* 
His  conduct  in  this  affiiir  gained  him  litUe  m  tur 
public  estimation,  except  increaard  Iknw  at  aa  dotf 
On  the  settling  of  the  regency,  in  1768,  he  ir|v^ 
against  the  principle  of  the  ministers,  that  like  f^fS^^ 
was  elective,  and  not  herfditary.  The  lart  gi««ft^ 
of  his  political  life  waa  the  part  ha  tookiathrFivB^ 
revolution.  He  early  manifested  his  dtfSkaloMsi 
in  1790,  loudly  condemnnl  the  principl«  and  c 
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of  the  revolutionists.    HU  &moi]s  Reflrciions  on  the 
if.«volution  in  France  appeared  in  the  following  Octo- 
l>^r ;  and  no  work  ever  attiactrd  more  attention,  or 
produced  more  efl^oL    It  exhibits  both  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  writer,  and  contains  much  Justce&« 
of  argument,  profiiiidiij  of  obsenration,  find  beauty  of 
style  ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  he  commits  the 
%  vrj  fault  which  he  intended  to  reprobate,  in  his  Vin- 
ci ication  of  Natural  Society,  by  making  hl^  ai^guments 
applicable  to  the  defence  of  all  establiahments,  how- 
«*v<*r  tynuinical,and  censure  of  every  popular  struggle 
fi*r  librrty,  whatever  the  oppression.     It  had  an  un- 
pffvcedented  sale,  and  obtained  unl)Ounded  praise  from 
ttll  who  trembled  for  estaJDlishments,  or  were  alarmed 
at  the  odious  charecter  which  the  Frendi  revolution 
was  beginning  to  assume.    On  tlie  other  hand,  it  met 
with  severe  and  formidable  critics  and  opponents,  and, 
among  other  thmgs,  produced  the  celebrated  Rights 
uf  Man,  of  Thomas  Paine,  and  the  Vindicis  Gallicae, 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Burke  followed  up  tliis  at- 
tiick  with  a  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  As* 
s^mbly  (1791)  ;  an  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whigs ;  Letter  to  a  noble  Lord  on  the  Subject  in 
Diacui^sion  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  (1790);  Letters 
on  a  Regicide  Peace,  &c.    In  all  these  productions  he 
diNpUyed  unabated  powers  of  mind.    In  1792  he 
published  a  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  LAngrishe,  on  the 
i*ropriety  of  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Elec> 
live  Franchise,  and,  in  1794,  withdrew  from  parlia- 
ment, and  was  succeeded  in  the  representation  of 
Malton  by  his  only  son,  whose  death  soon  after  has- 
U'oed  the  decline  of  nature  which  he  was  beginning 
to  experience.    Decav,  by  gradual  approaches,  termi* 
mtecf  his  life  on  July  8,  1797,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
ynu  of  his  age.    He  preserved  his  senses  to  the  fist ; 
and,  a  few  hours  before  he  died,  he  had  read  to  him 
AddiMNi's  paper  in  the  Spectator,  oq  the  immortality 
of  the  souL     Amiable  in  private  life,  and  exemplary 
ifi  hiai  domestic  and  social  relations,  he  was  greatly 
bflov<fd  by  his  friends.     Hb  conversation  was  de- 
lightful and  bistructive.    He  was  exceedingly  charit- 
able and  bi*neAoent,  and  founded  a  school  fbr  the 
<rhi!drrn  of  French  emigrants,  the  permanent  support 
of  which  fonned  one  (7  his  latest  cares.    His  public 
oluirBcter  will  be  best  collected  from  a  study  of  his 
tNilitical  career,  and  bis  powen  of  mind  frum  hto  pub- 
lioitions.    His  oratory  was  pre-eminently  that  of  a 
full  mind,  whidi  makes  excursions  to  a  vast  variety  of 
Mibjccts,  connected  br  the  sliglitpst  and  most  evanes- 
o-nt  associations,  ana  that  in  a  diction  as  rich  and 
varied  as  the  matter.     In  delivery,  however,  the  ef- 
fect of  Ills  speeches  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to 
thr ir  absolute  merit ;  their  length,  their  copiousness, 
ai>uadance  of  ornament,  and  wide  field  of  speculation, 
producing  impatience  in  men  of  business  absorbed  in 
Uie  particular  subj«t:t  of  debate ;  added  to  which,  his 
manner  was  indifierent,  his  voice  harsh,  and  his  action, 
tJiough  forcible,  inelegant.    On  the  whole,  though 
tli«»  greatest  genius,  he  was  b^  no  medns  the  most  ef- 
ffctive  orator  in  the  house  ot^ commons.    The  entire 
wurbi  of  Burke  liave  been  published  by  his  executora, 
in  5  vols.  4to,  and  10  vols.  8vo.      See  Metrnkr  of 
linrkr,  by  J.  Pnar,  2A  edition,  2  vols.  London,  1826. 
Hjummu  ;  a  species  of  murder  by  suflbcation,  which 
derives  its  name  from  William  Burke,  a  native  of  I  re- 
la  imI,  «*ho,  in  18^-9,  was  detected,  tried,  and  ex(w 
c'tited  at  Edinbttigh,  for  the  murder  of  numerous  indi- 
viduals.    The  vigilance  with  which    the   burying 
grtmnds  throughout  the  country  were  watched  ren- 
d4Trd  a  supply  of  subjects  for  anatomical  »ciiools  al- 
nitist  altogetlier  impracticable,  and  tlu*  demand  for 
ilend  hodid^ji  consequently  became  great.    This  led  the 
above  mentioned  individual,  in  conjunction  with  aiM>- 
tiier  wretch  named  Hare,  to  the  suflbcatiou  to  death 
•»!'  many  boman  beings,  wlio^e  bodies  they  told  to  the 


proprietor  of  an  ^Vnatoroical  Theatre  in  Edinburgh ; 
who,  it  was  alleged,  was  unable  to  determine  the 
method  by  whicli  they  liad  been  obtained,  although 
the  public  entertained  many  doubts  of  his  guilty  par- 
ticipation in  the  horrid  traffic.  A  similar  practice, 
though  by  a  somewhat  different  method,  has,  within 
these  few  years,  been  carried  on  in  London,  and 
from  similar  causes.  Such  atrocious  pnctioes  must 
be  looked  upon  with  horror;  and  it  ought  to  be 
the  endeavour  of  every  man  to  prevent  their  ooo- 
tinuanoe.  That  the  schools  of  anatomy  ought  to 
receive  a  moderate  and  regular  supply  of  suUects 
mn  admit  of  little  question,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  thousands  must 
rest  upon  the  knowledge  and  dexterity  of  the  young 
men  trained  tliere  to  the  arts  of  dissection  and  surgi- 
cal operation.  A  correct  knowledge  of  medicine  must 
ultimately  rest  on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
structive  of  the  human  body ;  and  the  suooesslbl 
practice  of  surgery  requires  repeated  and  careful  di»> 
sections ;  nor  can  these  ever  be  obtained  In^ny  other 
way  than  by  a  constant  application  to  the  dead  suljecL 
Dr  Chesselden,  who  was  pertiaps  the  heat  anatomist 
of  his  time,  was  wont  to  say,  "  he  who  would  operate 
with  success  on  the  living,  must  be  careful  to  pmctiae 
frequently  on  the  dead :  even  yet,  having  been  twenty 
years  in  practice,  when  I  kriow  that  f  have  to  per- 
form any  operation  hi  surgery,  I  take  care  on  the 
previous  evening  to  practise  on  the  dead  body.**  It 
b  useless  to  say  that  anatomy  can  be  learned  by  the 
assistance  of  plates— they  indeed  may  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  structure  of  the  human  frame  to  a  general 
reader,  but  to  the  practical  man  they  can  be  of  little 
avail.  In  183:?  a  provision  was  made  fbr  supplying 
the  anatomical  theatres  throughout  the  kingdom  from 
the  undaimed  dead  in  the  hospitals,  wlucn  will  un- 
questionably prevent  the  repetition  of  Burking,  at 
least  (or  the  same  purpose  as  it  was  originally  prac- 
tised. In  Paris  tlie  unclaimed  subjects  are  brmigiit 
in  the  morning  from  the  hospitals  to  a  large  hall  ap- 
propriated fiir  dissection,  which  is  open  fbr  publfe  in- 
spection. During  the  counie  of  the  day  the  itadenta 
are  employed  in  dissecting  these  bodies,  and  in  the 
evening  the  hall  is  enUrely  dcared,  and  the  bodies 
deoently  faiterred.  Hence  it  is  that  the  French  sur- 
geons are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  murder  or  resur- 
rection, both  revolting  to  the  nature  of  man,  for  the 
purposes  of  anatomy,  are  in  Paris  unknown. 

BuRLCiGU,  Lord.    See  Cecil. 

Bhrlbqub  signifies  the  low  comic  arising  fitNn  a 
ludicrous  mixture  of  things  high  and  low.  High 
thoughts,  for  instance,  are  dothcd  In  low  expressions, 
or  n«)le  snbtects  described  in  a  fiimiliar  maimer,  or 
vice  versa.  The  buriesque  style  allows  of  the  mixture 
of  foreign  and  domestic  words,  the  faitroducUon  of 
provincialisms,  colloquial  phrases,  kc.  lu  object 
may  be,  simply,  to  exdte  laughter,  or  to  provoke  de- 
rision and  ridiciile. 

BuBLLvrrA ;  a  light,  comic  species  of  musical  drama, 
whkdi  derives  its  name  from  the  Italian  hmriare,  ui 
jest  It  originated  hi  Italy,  from  whence  it  ijaiaed 
to  the  Transalpine  countries. 

BaauNCTQN ;  a  post-town  of  Vennoiit,  ami  capital 
of  Chittenden  county,  situated  on  a  bay,  to  which  it 

Sives  name,  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of 
nson  river  into  lake  Champlain ;  thirty^iglit  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Montpelier,  100  S.  of  Montreal.  Lat. 
44*  n*  N.;  loo.  73-  Id^  W.  Population  bi  18SQ, 
2,U  1.  B.  is  the  most  considenble  coounercial  town 
in  Vermont.  lU  trade  is  principally  with  the  dty  of 
New  York,  with  which  it  has  a  water  oonmnnioataoii 
by  means  of  lake  Cluunpbin,  the  Champlain  csnal, 
and  the  river  IIadM».»The  university  of  Vermont 
was  incorporated  and  cOablished  at  B.  fai  1791,  btit  it 
did  not  go  into  operation  till  1800.  It  is  finely  situ- 
4« 
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ated  on  the  east  side  of  the  village,  a  mile  distant 
from  lake  Champlain,  on  ground  elevated  245  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  commands  an  ex- 
tensive and  delightful  prospect,  embracing  a  view  of 
the  lake,  with  the  high  mountains  beyond  on  the 
west,  and  ttie  Green  mountains  on  the  east.  A  large 
college  edifice  of  brick,  which  was  completed  in  1801, 
was  consumed  by  fire  in  1824 ;  since  which  tiipe  three 
brick  edifices  have  been  erected,  two  of  them  contain- 
ing rooms  for  students,  the  other  containing  a  chapel, 
and  other  public  rooms.  The  university  possesses 
considerable' endowments,  consisting  chiefly  of  lands ; 
but  the  number  of  students  has  never  been  large.  Its 
officers  are,  a  president,  a  professor  of  mathematics 
aiid  natural  philosophy,  a  professor  of  the  learned 
languages,  a  tutor,  and  four  medical  professors. 

BuRMAN  Empire.    See  Birman  Empire. 

BuRMANM ;  the  name  t>f  a  family  of  learned  men, 
originally  from  Coloene—Francis  B.,  bom  in  1632^, 
was  professor  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  where  he  died 
in  1769,  and  author  of  several  theological  writings' — 
His  son  Peter,  bom  at  Utrecht,  in  1668,  studied  there 
and  at  Leyden.  He  became  doctor  of  law  in  1688. 
After  travelling  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  he  be- 
gan the  practice  of  the  law,  without,  however,  de- 
serting the  study  of  the  ancients,  as  is  proved  by  his 
treatise  De  FedigalUnu  Pop,  Rom.  In  1G96  he  was 
made  professor  of  history  and  rhetoric  at  the  university 
of  Utrecht.  At  a  later  period  he  became  professor  of 
the  Greek  language  ana  politics.  From  this  time,  he 
published,  annually,  either  some  classic  author,  with 
notes,  or  masterly  Latin  verses,  or  some  pamphlet 
a^inst  his  adversaries,  of  whom  he  had  made  many  by 
his  intolerant  vehemence.  His  editions  of  the  classics 
are  not  so  much  distinguished  for  taste,  as  for  learning 
and  accuracy.  He  became  professor  of  eloquence, 
history,  and  the  Greek  language,  in  Leyden,  1715, 
and  died  in  1741.  His  younger  brother,  Firancis, 
died  in  1719,  while  professor  of  theology  at  Utrecht, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  theol(^cal  writings. 
He  left  four  sons,  distinguished  likewise  as  schol^ 
—John,  bom  in  1706,  died  1780,  at  Amsterdam,  was 
a  physician,  and  professor  of  botany.  Linnaeus  makes 
honourable  mention  of  his  writings.->Peter,  bom  in 
1713,  devoted  himself,  like  his  unde,  to  philological 
piu^uits.  In  1734,  he  was  made  doctor  of  law  at 
Utrecht.  In  the  following  year,  he  became  professor 
of  eloquence  and  history  at  the  university  of  Franeker. 
In  1742,  he  'went  to  Amsterdam,  as  professor  of 
history  and  ancient  languages,  where  he  became,  in 
succession,  professor  ot  poetry,  librarian,  and  inspec- 
tor of  the  gymnasium.  Like  his  unde,  ^e  has  pub- 
lished many  good  editions,  particularly  of  the  Latin 
classics ;  like  him,  he  was  distinguished  by  learning, 
by  his  talent  for  Latin  poetry,  and  by  Ids  hasty  dispo- 
sition. He  died  in  1778. — Nicolaus  Laurentius  B. 
succeeded,  in  1781,  his  father,  John  B.,  as  profes- 
sor of  botany,  for  which  science  he  did  mudi  by  his 
own  writings,  and  by  aiding  the  undertakings  of 
others.  In  particular,  he  encouraged  Thunberg  to 
visit  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Japan.  He  diSi  in 
1793. 

BvRMANN,  Gottlob  William,  originally  Bormann, 
bom  in  1737,  at  Lauban,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  resided 
in  Berlin  in  great  poverty.  He  was  small  of  figure, 
meagre,  lame,  and  deformed,  but  was  endowed  witli 
sensibility  for  every  thing  sublime  and  beautiful.  -He 
was  highly  eccentric  His  poems  were  irregular, 
aud  deficient  in  taste  and  finisli.  His  merits  were 
ol)scured  by  his  singularities,  and  his  vigorous  mind 
was  forgotten  before  he  died.  He  had  a  rare  talent 
of  improvisation.  Stmck  with  palsy,  he  passed  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  great  misery.  His  most 
erlebrntpd  works  are  his  fables,  songs,  and  his  poems 
without  11:0  letier  r.     He  difd  in  1805. 


BuRNrr,  Gilbert,  a  celebfaled  prelate  aodhiifirw 
was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  1643,  and,  havini^  sad^ 
at  Aberdeen,  he  travelled  into  HoUaiid  in  1664.  Ui 
his  retum,  he  was  made  fellow  of  the  rojil  tontf, 
in  I^ndon,  and  ordained  at  Edinburgh  in  I665l   b 
1669,  he  was  made  professor  of  divinitj  at  Gtmiov, 
where  he  published  his  Conference  betvcn  i  C<b- 
formist  and  a  Nonconformist;  also,  Menxn  tf  ii» 
duke   of   Hamilton ;    and  was  oftred  a  SoDBi^ 
bishopric,  which  he  refused.    His  ViodiGatkii  i  tke 
Church  and  State  of  Scotland,  in  which  be  vmua» 
the  cause  of  episcopacy,  was  much  approved  d  a 
court,  and  a  bishopric  was  aeain  oflered  bin,  lat 
refused.     In  1673,  he  was  made  cfaapUtn  io  oRfiaiy 
to  the  king ;  and  was  in  high  credit,  both  «th 
Charles  and  the  duke  of  York.    In  ooospqaenff  d 
tlie  machinations  in  fiivour  of  popery,  he  iodlttd  (» 
the  opposition  party  in  the  Scottish  ptriiaBoi,  aid 
afterwards  removed  to  London,  where  he  «u  foUi) 
received  by  the  king,  and  stnick  out  of  his  lia  of 
court   chaplains.      The  nation    beimr  alanaid  o> 
account  of  the  progress  of  popery,  B.  UDdenoal  t 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  En|^aad.   He  ntt  t 
first  volume  to  the  public  in  1679,  whn  tbeoiir  </ 
the  popish  plot  was  in  agitation.    It  procoped  ior  tie 
author  tlie  unprecedented  honour  of  tfaanbfiiB 
both   houses  of  parliament.    The  seoood  Tofinr 
appeared  in   1681 ;    the  third,  wluch  wm  9{\*- 
mentary,  in  1714.    This  Is  esteemed  the  mot  not- 
able of  his  writings.    The  high  cfaaiadpr  tf  Rati 
divine  caused  him  to  be  sent  for  by  the  vittf  md 
profligate  earl  of  Rochester,  when,  exbaoaed  bi  i 
course  of  libertinism,  he  was  sinking  into  Ibe  gn^'. 
at  tlie  early  age  of  thirty-three.    The  lesak  d  h» 
conferences  with  the  dying  nobleman  be  gare  teihr 
world  in  his  celebrated  Account  of  die  Life  wi 
Death  of  the  earl  of  Rochester.    About  tbis  tae.  hp 
wrote  a  letter  to  tlie  king,  censuring  hif  puUc  «•- 
government  and  private  vices.    His  oomiexidD  w^ 
the  opposition  party  was  now  very  intimate^  nl  b 
attended  lord  Russel  to  the  acafibld,  whose  spnd 
there  it  is  thought  that  he  penned.    He  pobliM 
during  this  period,  several  works  in  frvoDr  of  libm; 
and  protestantism,    and  wrote  the  lives  of  bl^ 
Bedell  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale.    On  the  acawa  ^ 
James  II.,  he  made  a  tour  in  Fraooe  and  Italy.  ^ 
which  he  published  an  aoooimt  in  letben  addreMd  9 
Mr  Boyle.   At  the  dose  of  his  travels,  he  was  vf^ 
to  the  Hague  by  the  prince  and  priDoeaa  of  OtuT* 
and  had  a  great  share  in  the  ooundls  ivlativt  t* 
Britain.     James    caused   a   prosecotioa  for  hft 
treason  to  be  commenced  against  him  ta  Ej^i»^ 
and  demanded  his  person  from  the  states,  wboKW< 
to  deliver  him  up.    In  the  revolution,  be  took  a 
active  part,  accompanying  the  prince  of  (kmp  ^^ 
England  as  chaplain,  and  was  rewarded  fir  bi>  *^ 
vices  with  the  bishopric  of  Sarum.    On  takiflf  i» 
seat  in  the  house  of  loids,  he  cfe|>iay«d  bii  ^ 
moderation  in  regard  to  the  noo<jiirioc  cki{7  ^ 
dissenters.    As  a  prebte,  bishop  R  disliBfvsH 
himself  by  fervour,  asskiuity,  and  dnrity.    la  1^« 
he  published   his    Expositkm    of  the  TVitv-ive 
Articles.      I1ie   sdieme  for  the  aognnlstiiB  « 
poor  livings  out  of  the  first  fhiits  and  tmbi  <b»  ^' 
the  crown  originated  with  B.    He  died  io  Matt*. 
1715,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  1»*^ 
behind  him  his  well  known  HistDiy  of  his  Ow  Tahs 
with  an  Account  of  his  Life  (2  vols.  fiJ.,  17«5-1*'< ■ 
He  merits  the  praise  of  depth,  vigour,  airf  *arie<y« 
knowledge ;  but  was  hasty  and  nmgh  in  te|w»»H'^ 
tion.     He  was  ardent,  active,  and  opm;  beaew** 
liberal,  and  disinterested.     He  was  the  vt^  •* 
numerous  works  besides  those  mefltkoed.    ^^^ 
his  eldest  son,  ori|r»nnlly  brrd  to  the  law.  tw* 
guvcnior,  first  \}i  New  York  and  Kc«  Jrc*7  -» 
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siitr«rqumlly    of   Mussachu:«tU    and    New  Hainp. 
r4;iri». 

HcHNcr,  Thomas,  a  learned  divine  and  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Craft,  in  Yorkshire,  about  1635,  edu- 
ciU^  under  Dr  Ralph  Cudwortb,  at  Cambridge,  and 
afierwards  travelled  as  tutor  to  several  young  noble- 
tueo.  In  1681 ,  he  made  himself  known  by  hia  TeHurit 
»9cn  Tktoria,  which  he  subsequently  translated  into 
Fjiglish.  After  the  revolution  of  1(588,  B.  was  ap- 
)K>  iited  chaphiin  in  ordinary,  and  clerk  of  the  closet 
!•'  king  William.  In  1692,  he  publislied  his  Archao- 
litgia  PAUosophieay  tire  Dodrina  ant^va  de  Rerum 
(hipnibuM.  The  freedom  of  opinion  displayed  in  this 
nurk  led  to  the  removal  of  the  author  from  the  clerk- 
ship of  the  royal  closet.  He  died  in  September,  1715, 
iuid  was  interred  in  the  charter-house  chapel.  Two 
l«o>tliuxnoiis  works  of  this  autlior  appeared  in  1727— a 
u-i  «.t  V  De  Fide  ei  OJkms  Chri$tianorum ;  and  another, 
Op  Statu  Mortuorum  et  ReturgenHum,  All  Uie  works 
nf  B.  exhibit  him  &s  an  ingenious  speculator,  ratlier 
tiian  as  a  patient  and  sober  inquirer  concerning  the 
moial  ami  natural  phenomena  of  which  he  treats. 
His  gre:tt  work,  tlie  Theory  of  the  Earth,  b  one 
of  tlie  manv  systems  of  co>mo{;ri>ny,  in  iriiich 
Ctirtiitian  philiMiophers  have  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  Musaic  account  of  the  creation,  paradise,  and 
the  deluge,  with  the  traditions  of  tlie  ancients  and 
the  principles  of  modem  science.  His  speculations 
are  fpcommended  by  sublimity  of  description  and  elo- 
quence of  style.  In  his  Jrch^eologia  Phiioiophiea, 
Uie  doctor  has  combated  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  history  of  the  fall  of  man ;  and,  to  expose  its  im- 
rrt)bability,  he  has  introduced  an  imaginary  dialogue 
Wtween  Eve  and  the  serpent,  which,  as  coming  ftvm 
the  pen  of  a  divine,  is  singuhir  enough.  It  is  only  to 
be  fiHuid  in  the  first  edition  of  the  work. 

BcRxtrrr,  James ;  better  known  by  his  ofiiclal  title 
of /on/  Honboddoy  as  judge  of  the  court  of  session  in 
Soiitland.  He  was  born,  in  1714,  at  the  famUy  seat 
o'  Monboddo,  iu  Kiucardineshire.  Afler  studying  at 
Aherdeen,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Groningen, 
whence  he  returned  In  1738,  and  commencHl  practice 
as  an  advocate  at  the  Scouish  bar.  In  I7G7,  he  was 
rnised  to  the  bench  oo  the  decease  of  his  relative,  lord 
Miltown.  He  distinguUhed  himself  by  his  writings 
a\  a  metaphysician,  bving  published  a  Dissertation 
un  the  Offiffin  and  Progrpas  of  Language  (1771-70,  3 
^ul$.  4to;)  and  Ancirnt  Metaphysics  (1778,  &c.,  3 
v(>lo.  4U>).  Lord  Monboddo  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
oiinT  of  ancient  literature,  and  especially  of  the  works 
of  Plato,  and  other  Grecian  philosophers.  His  works 
eontain  many  interesting  observations,  but  also  ex- 
hibit some  strange  and  paradoxical  opinions.  Thus 
he  seriously  advocates  the  existence  of  satyrs  and 
mermaids ;  and  has  advanced  some  whimsical  specu- 
lations relative  to  a  supposed  affinity  between  the 
human  race  and  the  monkey  tribe,  which  exposed 
him  to  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  on  the  first  publication 
of  his  theories.  Both  his  official  and  his  private 
rhanirterwere  extremely  respectable;  and  he  was, 
iM)twit)istanding  his  eccentricities,  a  man  of  learning 
niid  ability.  He  died,  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic 
s.nike,  at  Edinlwirgh,  May  20,  1799. 

HuRxsY,  Chnries,  an  eminent  composer  and  writer 
iMi  muMc,  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury,  in  1726,  and  be- 
em  his  studies  at  Cliester,  under  the  organist  of  the 
i-tihitlral  there,  coniiniKd  them  at  Shrewsbury,  under 
(he  dirrction  of  his  half  brother,  Bumey,  and  com- 
pleted them  in  London,  between  1744  and  1747,  un- 
it* r  doctor  Aroe.  In  the  latter  year  appeared  his 
ftst  oompocttioiis.  H's  musical  pieces,  Alfred  and 
i^KTn  Mab,  compoM^l  in  1749,  made  him  known. 
Ill  t7r>l,  he  nbiiiinedthe  place  of  orpfanist  at  Lynn 
Rrjris,  in  Norfolk.  Here  he  commenced  his  General 
theory  of  M»^  c.  and  delennined  to  visit  aU  the  in- 


stitutions in  Europe,  at  which  he  could  obtain  impor- 
tant uiformation  fur  his  work.  In  1760,  he  retomed 
to  London,  at  the  request  of  the  duke  of  York,  where 
his  compositions,  and  the  musical  skill  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  then  eight  yean  of  age,  excited  admiration. 
In  1769,  the  university  of  Oxfonl  bestowed  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  music  In  1770,  he 
visited  Fiance  and  Italy,  and,  two  yean  aftenvards, 
the  NetherUinds  and  Germany,  for  the  ake  of  hia 
great  work.  He  published  an  aoooont  of  both  toon. 
After  his  second  return,  he  beoune  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society.  In  1776  appeared  the  lit  volume  of 
his  General  History  of  Music  from  the  earliest  Agea 
to  tlie  present  Period  (4to) ;  the  2d  in  1779,  and  the 
3d  and  4th  in  1 789.  He  Is  the  author  also  of  aeveal 
other  valuable  works,  among  which  are  the  Memoir 
of  Handei,  and  several  musical  compositkNii.  He 
died  in  April,  1814,  in  tlie  office  of  organist  at  Chelsea 
college.  He  wrote  roost  of  the  musical  articles  in 
Rces^Cydopiedia.  B.  had  a  numerous  ftmlly,  tefe- 
ml  roemben  of  which  have  highly  distinguiihed 
themselves.  His  second  daughter,  Fiancisca  dVlrblay, 
authoress  of  the  well  known  novels  Evelina,  Cecilia, 
and  CamiUa,  has  receiidy  published^  a  memoir  of  her 
&ther. 

BinuoEY,  Charles ;  second  aoo  of  the  hiMnriaa  of 
music ;  a  classical  schoUir  and  critk  of  high  reputa- 
tion. He  was  bom  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  in  1757,  and 
received  his  education  at  the  chaiter-hoose  achool, 
and  the  unlvenities  of  Cambridfe  and  Aberdeen ; 
distbiguished  himself  as  a  writer  a  the  Monthly  Re- 
view, to  which  he  contributed  many  articles  oo  daisi* 
cal  literature ;  subsequendy  entered  into  holy  orden, 
and  obtamed  some  preferment  in  the  church.  He  died 
bi  December,  1817 ;  and  hh  valuable  oollectkm  of 
books,  many  of  them  enriched  with  manuscript  notes, 
was  purcliased  by  parliament  for  the  British  museum. 
B.  published  an  appendix  to  Scapula's  Greek  Lexioon 
fixim  the  MSS.  of  doctor  Askew ;  «  valuable  edition 
of  the  cfaonl  odei  of  JEschylus,  the  Graek  tragedian; 
the  Greek  Lexioon  of  Philemon ;  mnarka  on  the 
Greek  venes  of  Milton ;  an  abrklgment  of  Pcanon'ii 
exposition  of  the  creed ;  and  a  sermon  preached  at 
St  Paul's :  besides  which  he  printed,  for  private  dia> 
tribution,  a  small  impression  of  the  Latin  epistlca  of 
doctor  Bentiey  and  other  learned  acholan. 

BuHNiiia-GLASB ;  a  lens  which  miitea  the  nya  of 
light  that  foil  upon  it  in  lo  narrowa  space  as  to  < 


tKem  to  kindle  any  combustible  matter  coming  in 
their  way,  like  ire.  The  mme  name  has  been  some- 
times  given,  thoogb  improperiy,  to  the  burning- 
mirror.  The  lenses  commonly  used  as  boming- 
ghisses  are  convex  on  both  sides ;  Uiese  bring  the 
rays  upon  a  pofait  with  the  neatest  force,  becauw  of 
the  shortness  of  theh*  focal  distance.  The  cflects  of  a 
buraing-ghis!i  are  more  powerful  in  propoition  as  its 
surfoce  is  greater,  and  its  focus  smaller.  That  socfa  a 
glass  may  produce  its  greatest  eflect,  it  is  neoasary 
that  the  nys  of  the  swi  should  foil  upon  it  in  a  per- 
pendicular  dhiection,  which  is  the  case  when  the 
image  of  the  sun,  that  appcan  at  the  momfnt  of 
burning,  is  circular.  If  a  second  lens,  of  a  smaller 
focal  distance.  Is  placed  between  the  foit  and  ilt 
focus,  so  as  to  intercept  Che  nys  which  pan  through 
the  first,  they  are  still  more  condensed,  and  united  in 
a  still  narrower  compass,  so  that  the  elfoct  b  greaUy 
augmented.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  seem  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  bummg-glasseii,  or,  at  least, 
with  a  kind  of  transparent  stouet  similar  to  then. 
They  became  more  known  in  the  ISCh  century.  At 
the  close  of  the  17th,  von  Tschimhausen  caused  the 
larger  burningghissies,  ooiMisting  of  one  piece,  that 
an*  known,  to  be  polislied  with  incrpdlUe  pains. 
Two  of  Uiem,  still  in  Paris,  ore  S3  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  weight  uf  one  amounts  to  160  pounds.  Both 
4.2  . 
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glasses  produce  an  effect  equal  to  that  of  the  most  in- 
tense fire.  They  kindle  wood  which  is  both  hard  and 
w«*t  in  a  moment,  and  make  odd  water,  In  small  vies- 
sels,  boil  in  an  instant ;  metals,  placed  upon  a  plate  of 
china,  are  melted  and  vitrified  by  them ;  tiles,  slates, 
and  similar  objects,  become  instantly  red-hot,  and 
vitrified.  As  Tschimhausen's  i^asses,  however,  are 
not  perfectly  dear,  and  the  effect  is  thus  considerably 
lessened,  Brisson  and  Lavoisier  undertook,  in  1774, 
to  put  together  two  lenses,  resembling  those  used  for 
watch  glasses,  filling  up  the  space  between  them  with 
a  transparent  fluid.  In  this  manner,  veins  and  im- 
purities may  be  avoided,  at  less  expense.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  burning-glass  of  lour  feet  in 
diameter,  the  greatest  thickness  of  which.  In  the  cen- 
tre, amounted  to  eight  inches,  and  which,  of  itself, 
had  a  much  greater  power  than  the  glasses  of  Tschim- 
hausen  in  connexion  with  a  smaller  lens,  or  collective 
glass ;  but  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  if  joined 
to  a  collective  glass. 

The  experiments  made  by  means  of  large  burning, 
glasses  are  important  in  chemistry  and  physics.  The 
power  of  a  buming-fflass,  however,  is  almost  four 
times  less  than  that  or  a  burning  mirror,  or  reflector 
(q.  v.),  of  equal  extent  and  equal  curvatiue.  This 
reflects  more  heat  than  the  glass  allows  to  pass 
throuffh  it ;  has  a  smaller  focal  distance,  and  is  firee 
from  the  dissipation  of  the  roys,  which  takes  pkice  in 
the  burning-glass,  since  it  reflects  them  all  neariy  to 
one  point,  while  the  burning-glass  refracts  them  to 
different  points.  Oh  the  other  hand,  the  buming-g^ass 
is  much  more  convenient,  on  account  of  the  place  of  its 
^  focus,  which  is  behind  the  glass.  The  burning  point 
(focus)  is  an  image  of  the  sun ;  Its  diameter  is  equal  to 
the  106th  part  of  the  focal  distance,  and  its  centre  is 
the  focus  prooeriy  so  called.  In  the  higher  branches  of 
geometry  and  conic  sections,  the/ociare  points  in  the 
parabola,  ellipsis,  and  hyperbola,  where  the  rays,  re- 
flected fixun  all  parts  of  tnese  curves,  meet  Several 
accidents  in  modem  times  have  shown,  that  confla- 
grations may  be  caused  by  convex  window-glasses  or 
water-bottles,  &c.,  which  have  the  form  oibummg- 
glasses,  if  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  concentrated  by 
them  upon  OHnbustible  substances  lying  within  their 
reach.  Since  the  casting  and  polishing  of  Urge  lenses 
are  attended  with  great  diflfeulties,  Buffbn*s  plan  of 
casting  them  in  pieces,  or  sones,  and  afterwards  put- 
ting them  together,  hais  lately  been  practised.  Lenses 
of  this  last  kind  have  been  uigeniously  applied,  by 
Becquey,  for  augmenting  the  ngfat  on  light-houses, 
according  to  the  suggestion  of  FresneL  (See  Pharot.) 
For  the  history  of  burning  instmments,  see  the  artide 
Burning  MirrorM. 

BuRNwo  MiaaoRS,  or  Rxflktors;  mirrors,  the 
smoothly  polished  sui^ce  of  which  reflects  the  rays  of 
the  sun  that  fiill  upon  it  In  sudi  a  direction,  that  they 
unite  at  some  distance  from  the  mirror,  in  a  more 
limited  space,  and  act  upon  substances  within  this 
space  like  the  most  powerful  fire.  Concave  mirrors 
cause  the  rays  that  fall  upon  them  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  their  axes  to  converge.  Spherical  mirrors 
of  this  kind  are  the  most  common;  but  parabolic 
ones  are  also  used  ^  and  even  plane  mirrors  may  be 
employed  like  concave  ones,  ll  several  of  them  are 
combined  In  a  proper  manner.  In  order  that  a  burn- 
ing mirror  should  produce  its  whole  effect,  its  axis 
must  be  directed  exactly  towards  the  centre  of  the 
sun's  disk.  This  Is  the  case,  if  the  light,  intercepted 
by  a  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  mirror,  at 
its  focal  distance,  forms  a  circle.  The  focus  then  lies 
in  a  straight  line  between  the  sun  and  the  mirror. 
The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  such  mirrors,  as  is 
manifest  from  several  of  their  writings  still  extant 
It  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  Archi- 
medes, during  the  sirge  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus, 


should  have  set  on  fire  the  fleet  of  the  latter  bfs 
of  concave  mirrors :  It  woold  be  more  enable,  Uv 
It  had  been  effected  by  a  combinatioo  of  plaae  anwi 
Various  experiments  have  shown,  that  greit  dMt 
may  be  produced,  at  a  oonSidenblr  distsnee,  by  tbr 
latter  instrument.  Kircher  placed  five  pkne  nonn, 
of  an  equal  siie,  in  such  a  positioo  as  to  Riea  ibr 
rays  upon  a  spot  one  huodrca  feet  distant,  aadthnrbj 
prvxluoe  a  great  heat  Buflba,  in  1747,  Hfrord  s 
combumtion  of  168  plane  mlirors,  eadi  of  vUdb  w 
6  hiches  broad,  and  8  long.  WHh  40of  thoe  bt- 
rors  he  set  on  fire,  almost  InstaiitaneQiHky,  a  Imd 
of  beech  wood,  covered  with  tar,  at  the  ifiataoDr  of 
66  feet;  and,  with  128  mirrors,  a  board  of  pise 
wood,  likewise  covered  with  tar,  at  a  doBDv  of 
160  feet  With  45  mirrors,  he  melted  a  tin  kliic, 
at  a  distance  of  go  feet,  and,  with  I17mimn,SBdl 
pieces  of  money.  He  afterwards  honied  mtod  wah 
this  machine,  at  the  distance  of  200  fieet,  mAuA  u 
at  the  distance  of  150,  lead  at  the  distaaoe  of  ISO, 
and  silver  at  the  distance  of  GO  feet  Danf  dap 
last  century,  several  large  mirrors  were  made  ■  Itolf , 
two  of  which  are  still  in  Paris  and  CassL  V« 
Tschirnhausen  also  manu&ctored  one  in  1687,  S 
Leipsic  ells  (about  5j  Engliah  feet)  in  diameter,  and 
the  focal  distance  or  whSii  was  2  elk  (S;,  Ee^4 
feet).*  It  consists  of  a  thin  plate  of  copper,  Inly 
polished,  and  is  now  in  the  matheinarkal  bu  it 
DresdeiL  This  miiror  sets  wood  on  fii^  naka  ntor 
boll,  melts  tin  three  inches  thidk.  as  well  u  \nd^ 
vitrifies  bricks,  bones,  &c.  Besides  BMtels,  «oai 
pasteboard,  and  other  materials  serve  fiv  butnn 
mirrors,  if  their  sur&oe  be  polished.  BoniafBiRwt 
have  of  hite  been  used  as  reflecton  (q.  v.),  to  tkrav 
light  at  a  great  distance,  and  may  be  Toy  sHiily 
employed  in  light^hooses.    If,  fijr  instance,  a  bop  « 

f»laced  in  the  tocus  of  a  parabolic  mirror,  die  ayi  of 
ight  which  fiiU  on  it  are  all  reflected  in  a<tnclM 
parallel  to  the  axis ;  thus  the  reflectors  of  Unov  ap> 
pear  like  stars  of  the  first  magnniuxle  at  the  dbaanr 
of  80,000  feet  For  further  InKumatioo  on  bona^- 
glasses  and  burning  mirron,  see  Priestley^  Ifidvy 
and  preimi  Siaie  ^  Ontie§  ;  aod  the  5th  vol  of  <k 
new  edition  of  Gehler's  Phfnkaimhu  Larm. 
Leips.  1825. 

BuaNisBEa  Is  a  blunty  smooth  tool,  used  fir  ma^ 
ing  and  polishing  a  rough  sur&oe  by  pujsiirt,  sad  mi 
by  removing  any  part  of  the  body.  Other  poow^ 
of  polishing  detach  the  little  asperities.  Af[ttv 
tempered  steel,  and  dogs*  teeth,  are  osed  fir  hawA 
ing.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  eiqpeditioos  mclhadi  d 
polishing,  and  one  which  gives  the  highest  lotft 
The  burnishers  used  by  engravers  are  fimed  to  ba- 
nish with  one  end,  and  to  erase  hiemishfis  witb  tbi 
other. 

Buam,  Robert ;  a  very  distingiwhed  SoottiA j 
was  the  son  of  William  Burncs  or  Bums,  a  gsni 
and  small  fiumer,  near  the  town  of  Ayr,  mi  «» 
bom  January  25,  1759.  He  was  farao^  9  k> 
rustic  labour ;  buthiseducadoowasnotnepecifca 
he  was,  at  an  eariy  age,  instmcted  in  Engw  ^ia&> 
mar,  by  Mr  Murdoch,  (who  died  not  kmg  finer  a 
London,)  to  which  he  added  an  aoqaaintaacevicbiW 
French  language  and  practical  matheraati 
with  a  passion  Tor  reaomg,  be  deroied  every  t 
he  could  spare  to  the  penoal  of  aodi  books m^« 
his  way,  and, among  them,  meednc  with  the  wQfb«t 
some  of  the  best  EugUsh  poets,  be  was  eaabid  >» 
cultivate  and  improve  a  taste  fir  portty  «nd  «■•** 
fiction ;  which  was,  perhaps,  firat  inspiied  b«  ibt 
chimney-corner  tales  en  an  dd  wtomaa  ia  his  hiMS 
family,  whose  memory  was  plentifelly  stand  ^J^ 


•  Anofher  •oceimt  gires  diuodcr,  4S 
distaoce,  IS  fceL 
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advcniurps  of  &iries,  witches,  wariocks,  ffhosts,  and 
^ubliiis,  which  she  religfcMsly  beliered,  and  therefore 
deteilcfd  with  the  most  iiDDrcsBive  effect  to  her  ad- 
miring aiiditoft.  Bum's  0st  poetical  efluskxis  were 
prompced  bj  lore,  a  passioii  ot  which  he  was  pecu- 
Itarly  susoepUble.  Having  begun,  he  continued  to 
make  veraes,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  his  neigh. 
boura,  and  gained  him  considerable  reputation.  In 
1 781 9  lie  en|;aged  in  business  as  a  flax-dresser,  in  the 
town  cif  Imne;  but  his  premises  were  destroyed  by 
in*,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  Uie  undertaking. 
His  fother  dyiiir,  he  took  a  small  fiirm  in  conjunction 
with  a  younger lirother;  and  this  scheme  also  proved 
unsiiocessfuL  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  formed  a 
ooonexion  with  a  young  woman,  whom,  on  her  be- 
comUw  pregnant,  he  would  have  married;  but  his 
ruinedcinmmstances  induced  her  friends  to  object  to 
it.  Thus  unsuccessful  at  home,  he  ennged  himself 
as  asaiflCant  oveneer  to  a  phmtation  in  Jamaica.  To 
obtain  the  liuids  necessary  for  the  voyage,  be  was  in- 
duced to  publish,  by  subscription,  a  volume  of  bis 
poetical  effiiskms.  It  was  accordingly  printed  at 
Kilmarnock  in  1780,  and  Bums,  having  derived 
from  the  pubUcation  the  assistance  he  expected, 
was  about  to  set  sail  firom  his  native  land,  when  his 

{mrpose  was  prevented  by  the  communication  of  a 
eiter  from  doctor  Biacklock  to  a  friend  of  the 
Ayrshire  poet,  rrcommending  that  he  should  visit 
Edinbargh,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  general 
admiration  his  poems  had  excited,  and  publish  a  new 
edition  of  them.  This  adrice  was  e^tgeriy  adopted, 
and  the  result  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
9km%,  After  remaining  more  tlian  a  year  in  the  Scot- 
tish metropolis,  admired,  flattered,  and  cairssed  by 
penons  of  eminence  for  their  rank,  fortune,  or  talents, 
lie  rrtired  to  the  country  with  the  sum  of  £fiOO, 
which  he  had  realised  by  the  second  puUication  of 
his  poems.  A  part  of  this  sum  he  advanced  to  his 
brother,  and  with  the  remainder,  took  a  considerable 
&rm  near  Dumfries,  and  at  the  same  Ume  procured 
the  oflfce  of  an  exciseman.  He  also  now  completed 
his  matrimonial  engagement  with  the  female  (Miss  Ar- 
mour) to  whom  he  had  been  contracted.  Hisconvivml 
tiabita  efe  long  prevented  hfan  from  paying  a  proper 
auention  to  his  fiinn ;  and,  after  a  thai  of  three  years 
and  a  half,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  resign  his 
lease,  and  remove  to  the  town  of  Dumfries,  to  tbUow 
his  employment  as  an  exciseman.  He  continued  to 
exercise  his  pen,  paiticulariy  in  the  oompositkn  of  a 
number  of  beautiful  songs,  adapted  to  old  SooUish 
tunes,  for  a  per^ical  work  published  at  Edtnbuigh. 
But  his  residence  bi  Dumfries  was  by  no  means  fa- 
vourable to  his  habits.  Hh  society  wns  ooorttd  by 
the  klle,  the  gay,  and  the  dissipated,  who  were  de- 
lighted  with  nis  convenation,  or  charmed  with  his 
briUkuit  wit ;  and,  pertnps,  many  who  had  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  powen  of  his  genius,  were  eager  to 
solicit  his  acquaintance  and  society,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  boast  of  an  faitbnacy  with  so  extraordimry 
a  man.  In  the  winter  of  170ft,  his  oonsUiutkm,  brok- 
en by  cares,  irrrgularitlea,  and  passions,  fell  into  pre- 
mature  decline.  The  summer  returned,  but  only  to 
stiine  on  hto  siekneas  and  his  grave.  In  July,  1796, 
a  rheumatic  fever  terminated  his  life  and  suffrrings, 
at  the  ««riy  age  of  thirty-seven.  He  left  a  wife  and 
four  children,  for  wliose  support  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers raised  a  subscription ;  and  with  the  same  ob- 
JHt,  an  edition  of  his  works,  in  four  vols.  8vo,  was 
puUished  by  Dr  Cuirie  of  Liverpool. 

In  his  person,  Buois  was  about  Ave  feet  ten  Inches 
high,  of  a  form  that  indicated  sUvngth  as  well  as  agi- 
lity ;  his  forehead  was  finely  raiseil ;  his  eyes  were 
dark,  large,  full  of  ardour  and  intrlligence.  His  cha- 
nrter,  though  marred  by  taapnaienoe,  was  never 
ruataminated  by  duplicity  or  meanness.    lie  waa  an 


honest,  proud,  warm-hearted  i 
understanding  with  high  paauoua  and  a  vigorous  and 
excursive  imagination.  He  waa  alive  to  every  species 
of  emotkm;  and  he  is  one  of  the  fow  poets  who  have 
at  once  excelled  in  humour,  .in  tenderness,  and  in 
sublimity.  His  songs,  his  tales,  and  his  poetical  epis- 
tles, di^lay  pathos,  wit,  a  Tigour  of  sentiment,  and  a 
purity  and  elegance  of  atyle»  which,  in  spite  of  their 
being  clothed  in  what  may  be  termed  a  provincial 
dialect,  not  osily  ensure  a  pemanent  fome  to  (heir 
author,  but  advance  him  high  in  the  reoonis  of  na< 
tive  genius.  His  prose  oompositkms,  which  consist 
entirely  of  private  letters,  never  intended  for  the 
press,  are  altogether  as  extnuxdinary  productions  as 
bis  poems ;  and  those  literary  men  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  him  have  aaseited,  that  his  conversa- 
tion waa  not  less  calculated  to  leave  a  powerful  im- 
pression of  \he  extent  and  accuracy  of  bis  kn^ledge 
and  observation,  and  the  strength  and  vivacity  of  his 
genius. 

BoBMnsLAm),  or  BaownsukUD,  a  parish  and  rojal 
borough  in  Pifeahire,  situated  on  tlie  north  aide  of  the 
flitho?  Forth.  It  is  distant  six  miles  N.  N.  W.  from 
Leith,  to  which  there  is  a  regular  ferry.  Population 
in  1831,  2360. 

BvaBAMPooTKB,  OT  BaASufooTaA,  is  the  largest  river 
in  India.  ltssouroe8,notyetexplored,  seemtobesitu- 
ated  near  lake  Manasarovara,  hi  Thibet,  near  those  of 
the  Indus.  In  Thibet,  it  is  called  the  Sampoo,  flows 
by  Lassa,  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Lama,  and,  alter 
being  lost  to  European  knowledge,  rMippean  in  As- 
sam. In  its  rise  and  fiUI,  its  periods  coincide  nearly 
with  those  of  the  Ganges,  lu  uavigatioa  is  rendered 
difficult  by  sltifilng  sand  banks,  aiid  trunks  of  trees 
sticking  in  its  bed.  After  entering  Bengal,  it  Joina 
the  Ganges,  at  Lucklpoor,  wliere  the  united  riven 
form  a  vrkle  guiph,  communicating  with  the  sea  of 
Bengal  The  coune  of  the  B.  is  estimated  al  about 
16AU  miles.  Ruing  from  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
mountains,  and  separating  to  a  distance  of  1800  miles, 
the  B.  and  the  Ganges  are  destined  to  mingle  their 
waten  again  in  the  rame  channel. 

BoaaiLL,  James,  an  American  senator,  was  bom  in 
Provklenoe,  Rhode  Island,  April  ^,  I77S.  He  re^ 
celved  his  education  at  the  college  in  Providence, 
now  Brown  university,  and  waa  naduated  in  Sept. 
1788.  He  then  puiwed  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
waa  admitted  to  practise  ia  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  before  he  reached  hto  majority.  In  a  few  years, 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  hto  protession  in  Rhode  Uand. 
In  October,  1797,  he  waa  elected,  by  the  general 
assembly,  attorney  general  of  the  slate,  and  annually 
af^,  by  the  people,  for  seventeen  snooeaslve  electiosM. 
The  decay  of  hto  health,  and  other  causes,  Induced 
him  to  resign  that  oflfce  in  May,  1813.  In  1816,  he 
waa  appointed,  by  the  general  assembly,  chief  Jus- 
twe  or  the  supreme  court,  having  been,  for  several 
years  previous,  speaker  of  the  house  of  repreaenta^ 
Uvea  of  Rhode  Island.  In  the  next  year,  he  waa 
pboed  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  of  which  he 
remained  a  highly  esteemed  member  until  the  perfofl 
of  hto  decease,  December  )f5, 183M). 

BnasA,  a  citv  of  Natolia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  wHh  a 
population  of  about  00,000  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
and  Jews,  engaged  In  commerce,  and  the  BMnufao> 
tare  of  satins,  dk  stnft,  carpeu,  gansr,  8cc.  The 
basars  are  tiled  with  merchandise,  and  the  caravans, 
passing  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna  to  Constantinople, 
pramoce  its  commerce.  It  oontalm  140  mosques,  two 
of  which  are  magniioent,  and  to  adorned  witli  an  im- 
ft  of  fuontali 


mense  number  of  fuontalna.  It  to  osie  of  the  most 
bfaotifttl  cHica  hi  the  empire,  situated  in  a  fertile  and 
ffaiely  wooded  plain,  which  to  enclosed  by  the  rid^ 
of  Olympus,  and  abounds  in  hot  springs.  The  casue, 
which  b  aliout  a  mile  in  circumlermcr,  to  supposed 
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to  be  the  Prusa  of  the  ancirnts,  built,  aooordlng  to 
Pliny  (V.  22)y  by  Hannibal.  In  the  14th  century,  it 
was  taken  by  tlie  Turks,  and  became  the  capital  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  previous  to  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople. Its  port  is  Montagna,  or  Mondania,  on 
the  sea  of  Marmora,  75  miles  S.  W.  of  Constantino- 
ple.   Lon.  290  12'  £.;  ]at  40«  11'  N. 

BuB8CHB« ;  the  naine  given-  to  one  another  by  the 
students  at  the  German  universities.  It  is  derived 
from  bursalei,  or  burtarn^  the  name  which  tlie  stu- 
dents bore  in  the  middle  ages,  from  the  buildings 
(bursce)  in  which  they  lived  in  conunon.  See  Vni- 
persiiies. 

Burton,  Robert ;  a  writer  of  the  17th  century.  He 
was  bom  at  Lindley,  in  Leicestershire,  1570,  educatr 
ed  at  Oxford,  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
and  became  rector  of  Seagrave,  in  Leicestershire. 
His  learning,  which  was  various  and  extensive,  is  co- 
piously displayed  in  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  by 
Democritus  Junior,  first  published  in  16^1,  and  re- 
peatedly reprinted.  B.  died  in  1640,  and  was  buried 
at  Christ  church,  with  the  following  epitaph,  said  to 
have  been  his  own  composition : 

Pancis  notus,  paacioribus  ignotus, 
Uio  jaoet  Democrituji  Junior; 
Cui  vitam  pariter  et  mortem 
D«dit  MSetanchoUa, 

He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  benevolence,  but  sub- 
ject to  strange  fits  of  hypodiondriac  melanclioiy, 
which  rendered  his  conduct  flighty  and  inconsisteiiL 
Sometimes  he  was  an  agreeable  and  lively  companion, 
delighting  those  around  him  with  perpetual  sallies  of 
wit  and  tiumour ;  while,  at  other  times,  devoured 
with  spleen  and  ennut,  he  sought  relief  by  listening 
to  the  jests  of  the  bargemen  on  the  river  near  Oxford. 
He  is  reported  also  to  have  undertaken  the  composi« 
tion  of  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  with  a  view  to 
the  dissipation  of  his  morbid  feelings.  Among  those 
who  have  been  most  deeply  Indebted  to  B.  Is  the  au- 
thor of  Tristram  Shandy. 

BuRTON-vpoN-TaENT ;  a  town  of  England,  situated 
in  Staffordshire,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Trent,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  old  bridge  of  36  arches.  B. 
is  a  borough,  and  the  inhabitants  have  the  privilege 
of  exemption  from  county  juries.  It  is  mentioned 
early  in  Saxon  history,  and  suffered  much  in  the  civil 
wars.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  excellent  ale,  of 
which  vast  quantities  are  made,  both  for  home  con- 
sumption and  exportation.  Contrary  to  common 
usage,  the  brewers,  in  preparing  it,  employ  hard  in- 
ste»l  of  soft  water.  See  Brewing.  Population,  in 
1831,  6998. 

Bury  St  Edbiund's  ;  a  town  ik  Sufiblk,  England, 
formerly  surreunded  with  walls.  It  contains  two  fine 
churches,  with  numerous  monuments,  and,  before  the 
reformation,  had  five  hospitals.  Of  many  benevolent 
institutions,  the  principal  is  a  firee  school  founded  by 
Edward  VI.  It  Is  one  of  the  greatest  com  markets 
In  the  kingdom,  and  its  great  fair,  in  October,  which 
lasts  three  weeks,  is  attended  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  town  is  a  bonmgh , 
returning  two  representatives.  It  is  an  ancient  place, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  St 
Edmund,  a  king  of  the  East  Angles,  who  was  buried 
here.  The  barons,  in  John^s  reign,  met  here,  and 
formed  a  league  against  him.  B.  has  been  the  seat 
of  two  parliaments,  and  contains  the  remains  of  an 
abbey,  the  most  wealthy  and  magnificent  in  Britain, 
**  with  gates  of  brass,  towers,  and  high  walls,  so  that 
one  might  think  the  monastery  alone  a  city.*'  Barren 
women,  desirous  of  ofEspring,  offered  a  while  bull 
at  the  shrine  of  St  Edmund.  It  is  situated  71  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  London.  Population,  in  1831,  11,432. 
BuRYiNG-pLiVCBs.  The  custom  of  burying  tlie  dead 
in  public  places  prevailed  among  the  most  ancient 


nations.     The  Romans  bad  this  coston  in  t).f>  r^rf^n 
times.    Afterwards,  in  the  fioorishins  pniods  of  'Jf 
republic,  they  burned  tlieir  dead,  and  caly  bvitii  lU 
ashes,  collected  in  urns  {unut).    The  monx  (mt- 
mans  buried  their  dead  in  the  groves  eonrcxu^  ^ 
their  priests.     With  the  introductioa  of  the  lliiten 
religion,  consecrated  places  were  appro(Tiatftlf«r>j^ 
purpose  of  general  burial ;  and  it  «asivnnirdi«  f 
nominious  not  to  be  buried  in  ooasecnLracanL  lir 
deprivation  of  the  rites  of  burial  was,  thmft«f, 
part  of  the  punishment  of  exoonmonicatitt.  TW       I 
Romans  were  accustomed  to  provide  tbrir  sf^«dtfr^ 
at  least  with  a  stone,  upon  wtiich  was  iaKr3H  tkr 
name  of  the  deceased,  and  the  wish,  May  he  im  q 
peace  {SU  UU  terra  levis,  that  is.  May  the  csitb  k 
lightly  upon  him).    This  custom  was  pncrtcd  ty 
the  Christians.   The  sepulchres  in  cburcb»ori|i(«»ii 
from  an  inclination,  common  to  menofalItiDna4 
nations,  to  honour  their  relations,  even  ia  the  m\t. 
The  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  eivctrd  o^n 
the  graves  of  men  of  rank,  or  persons  othoirw  r^ 
mar£ible,  pyramids,  mauwlea  or  temples.   Afirr  tk 
introduction  of  Christianity,   little  chmdies,  q!>4 
chapelSf  were  erected  over  the  dead.    The  fsrH 
Christian  martyrs  were  buried  in  oavens  «f>idi'  ^ 
degrees,  were   enlarged    to    spacious  safatmsMU 
vaults,  and  called  chamberM  of  report.    la  the  $<^< 
others  considered  themselves  happy  if  tbrir  ban 
were  allowed  to  repose  near  the  ashes  of  a  nnyr- 
The  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs  were,  on  Ihs^vciUL 
distinguished  by  a  white  altar  over  thcia.    Vkc  tk 
Christians  were  allowed  the  public  ezfene  of  ;U« 
religion,  they  erected  churches,  and  the  bcacbri  »^ 
pies  became  places  of  Christian  woRhip.   hi  «^  -^ 
the  fourth  century  they  built  chorcfaea  over  the  ^ 
dues  of  the  holy  martyrs ;  and,  in  the  brlirf  tlai  i 
place  was  sanctified  by  their  ashes,  tbry  wKUfts] 
sought  out,  on  the  erection  of  new  cbiutiiB  ia  ctv% 
or  the  transformation  of  heathen  temples  into  Ctnue 
churches,  tlie  remains  (relics)  of  the  nan;R» » 
buried  them  under  the  altar  of  the  new  duad^  ti 
communicate  to  it  a  character  of  greater  ancti;;.  I 
gradually  came  to  be  universally  oonsdered,  tfia«t 
Uie  Christians,  a  privilege  to  be  buried  ia  Che  oef  «- 
bourhood  of  a  saint.    The  emperor  CoostaBiin^  «tc 
died  in  337,  was  the  first  penon  that  we  koowofvV- 
ordered  his  sepulchre  to  be  erected  in  acbordb.  Ti  ^ 
was  done  in  the  church  of  the  apostles  at  Onla^ 
nople.  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and  tbeirfir, 
probably,  considered  himself  as  peculiarly  rnikifil  > 
this  privilege.    He  was  soon  imitated  by  the  bi^v 
and,  in  the  sequel,  all  those  who  had  earidird  ur 
church  were  distinguished  by  this  hoDour.    Tbe  cs^ 
perors  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  indeed,  loiadp  the 
erection  of  sepulchres  in  churches,  but  iu  vaia.   U ' 
the  philosopher  again  peimilted  them  to  every  ^^ 
It  is  only  in  later  times  that  men  have  beooiseo*- 
vinced  how  injurious  it  is  to  the  health  of  tte  hn 
to  remain,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  vkaoity  of  the6»>}: 
partlculariy  if  the  corpses  remain  standing  ia  ^^ 
coffins,  and  are  not  placed  deep  in  the  earth,  a>iM>« 
monly  the  case  in  the  sepulchral  vaults  of  cinch^ 
From  these  the  eflluvia  of  putre&ction  escape  ns^,^ 
and  diffuse  themselves  in  the  air.    On  the ecca»c«" 
opening  sudi  sepulchral  vaults,  those  who  abwl  v 
them  have  sometimes  fiUlen  dead  on  the  ^tM^  aul  ^^ 
one  could  venture  into  the  ch arA,  for  a  ioa^  tuv 
after,  without  exposing  himself  to  dangtnxB  cw^ 
quences.    At  present,  the  burying  in  atiiithrt  » f^ 
most  everywhere  suppressed,  or,  at  least,  («cviitf^ 
only  under  certain  restrictious.    Even  in  Naples  •■• 
Rome  the  general  practice  of  erecting  sefPoWim  i 
churches  was  forbidden  in  1809,  and  the  futtidtta* 
of  burial  places  witlioitt  the  city  wa^  piwiiW  W 
The  custom  of  the  communities  of  M«ira%ain  Bn»il»»* 
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whp  form  Uieir  burial  plnces  into  ^aniens,  is  worthy 
of  iiaJtalioii.  S<-vpral  catiiolic  church-yanls  in  Ger- 
many are  also  diflUiiguislii^  by  their  pleasing  aspect ; 
for  instanoe,  one  in  Munich,  where  every  grave  is 
covered  "With  a  bed  of  flowers,  which  the  relations  of 
Uie  deceased  water  from  a  fountain  dug  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Quakers,  it  is  well  known,  erect  no  tomb- 
stones. The  beautiful  name  of  the  German  Moravian 
Bnithers, /rimMo/,  w  field  of  peace  ^  is  becominfr  more 
iuiil  more  common  in  Germany.  The  celeorated 
burying-pUce  of  Pere  la  Chai$e^  ni*ar  Paris,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  spois  in^the  world. 

lifTSAOu  ;  a  convent  in  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
lieiia.  The  monks  are  Carmelites',  and  the  prosmHl 
tium  tiie  summit  of  tlie  Sierra  de  Busaoo  is  one  of  the 
fitted  ill  PortugaL  It  is  memorable  for  the  battle, 
Sept.  27,  1810,  between  Massena  and  lord  Welling- 
ujo,  wIk),  on  a  retreat  before  the  superior  forces  of 
the  former,  availed  himself  of  the  fovourable  position 
uf  the  Sierra  for  checking  tlie  pursuit  Two  attacks, 
one  un  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  British,  and  the 
ut^ier  on  the  left,  composed  chiefly  of  Portuglle^e, 
were  repulsed ;  but,  Massena  having detadied  a  force 
u>  march  round  the  mountain,  and  cut  off  tlie  British 
tnK»ps  from  Cotmbra,  Wellington  retreated  towards 
that  city,  and  afterwards  to  uie  lines  of  Torres  Ve- 
iini5.  (q,  v.) 

Bc!tHKc:g,  or  Bussiyirius,  Augier  Ghisleii ;  the  na- 
lural  son  of  a  nobleman ;  bom  in  1523?,  at  Comines, 
ill  Flanden ;  legitimated  by  Charles  V.  After  hav. 
ing  studied  in  the  most  celebrated  universities  of 
IXinders,  France,  and  Italy,  he  accompanied  Peter 
l^ssa,  ambanador  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Uie  Romans, 
to  England.  In  the  next  year  (1555),  that  prince 
made  him  his  ambasaador  to  Soliman  II.  His  flrst 
riesotiatioo  was  not  very  successful.  He  obtained 
i>iily  an  armistice  for  six  months,  and  a  letter,  which 
I.e  delivered  immediatelT  to  Ferdinand.  He  then 
r«tumed  to  his  post,  and  this  time  his  negotiations 
were  completely  successful.  After  seven  years  he 
returned  home,  and  was  made  tutor  of  the  sons  of 
Miiximilian  H.  When  this  prince  became  emperor, 
B.  was  sent  to  accompany  tlie  archduchess  Elizabetli 
>vh(>  was  to  be  luanric^  to  Cliarl^  IX.)  on  her  journey 
:o  Fnuice.  B.  remained  tliere  in  the  character  of 
steward  with  Elioibeth,  and,  when  she  left  France, 
it'ier  the  deatli  of  her  husbaiid,  he  continued  there  as 
•  mliU!»sador  of  Rodolph  II.  In  1592  he  set  out  on 
li  .N  nauru  to  Flanders,  and  was  attacked,  on  the  way, 
liy  a  paity  of  the  Leaguers.  M  soon  as  they  had 
^vi\  \m  passports,  they  pennitted  him  to  continue  his 
joonieT  luimolested,  from  respect  to  his  character  of 
in  ambassador ;  but  the  terror  which  he  had  suffered 
Jirvw  him  into  a  violent  fever,  of  which  he  died  sev- 
rrtl  days  afterwards.  We  have  remaining  two  im- 
(Htrtont  works  of  his: — 1.  Legatkmii  Turcica  Epie- 
u.'it  ^utthtor,  in  which  the  policy,  the  power,  and  the 
u  rakness  of  the  Porte  are  so  profoundly  and  clearly 
explained,  that,  even  at  present,  infbrmation  may  be 
ilrawn  from  them ;  and,  2.  Epiaiola  ad  Rmdotpkmm 
il.^  Imp,  €  Gallia  scrinitB  {edUa  a  I/outraeH)^  a  very 
iiii(H>rtant  work  for  tlie  history  of  tliose  times.  His 
vi>lc  in  pure,  elennt,  and  simple.  During  his  stay 
ill  Turkey,  he  coUected  Greek  inscriptions,  which  he 
r^tmmuiiicated  to  Andreas  Schott,  Justus  Lipsiu«,aiKl 
C>niier.  We  an*  indebted  to  him  for  a  copy  of  tlie 
nhbrated  menumentum  JaeyranuM,  which  be  had 
iniiisrrilied  and  brought  to  Europe.  More  than  a 
Itiiinlred  Greek  manuscripts  which  he  had  collected, 
W4're  prrseoted  by  him  to  the  library  of  Vienna. 

liiw  iiiNu,  Anthony  Frederic ;  a  distinguished  gro. 
cnpher,  was  bom,  1724,  in  Stadthagen,  in  Li|>|*e ; 
;iiul  studied  theology  in  Halle,  in  1744,  where  he 
tiiiiiid  a  fnend  and  protector  in  Baumgarten.  On  his 
mivfUj  a*<  iuUv  of  the  young  count  of  Lyiiar,  he  be« 


came  convinced  of  the  defects  of  existing  geographi- 
cal treatises,  and  resolved  to  write  a  new  one,  which 
he  began,  on  his  return  to  Germany  (1752),  by  pub- 
lishing a  short  Description  of  Sleswic  and  Holstein, 
as  a  specimen.  In  1754,  he  was  made  professor  of 
philosophy  in  OoUingen.  In  1755,  he  married  Chris- 
tiana Diltey,  a  bdy  who  was  remarkable  as  a  member 
of  the  GoUingen  learned  society.  NotwitlisUuiding 
some  dtflBculties  about  his  hetenxlox  opinions,  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  become  pastor  in  a  Lutheran 
cliurch  at  Petersburg.  In  1766,  he  was  made  director 
of  the  united  gymnasiums  of  Berlin  and  of  tlie  suburb 
Koln,  and  discharged  his  duties  witli  great  diligence. 
He  died  in  1793.  Before  his  great  work,  Allgemeine 
Erdbeachreibttngy  which  he  began  to  publish  in  1754, 
in  separate  volumes,  and  which,  though  not  entirely 
completed  by  the  author,  passed  through  eight  legal 
editions  during  his  life,  neither  the  Germans  nor  any 
other  nation  liad  a  thoroughly  scientific  geographical 
work 

BoHiJiBAUM,  Hermann,  a  Jesuit,  famous  for  his 
Medulla  Theologitt  morality  ex  trantM  probatufue 
AuciorihuM  concinnata,  born  at  Nottelen,  in  Westplia- 
lia,  1600,  and  died  in  1668.  His  work  was  much 
used  in  the  seminaries  of  the  JesuiU,  and  bad  passed 
through  50  editions,  when  &ther  Lacroix  published 
it,  increased  from  a  single  duodecimo  to  two  folias  by 
his  own  commentaries  and  the  additions  of  father  Col- 
lendall.  It  was  published  at  Lyons,  in  1729,  with 
further  additioos  by  father  Montausan.  The  latter 
edition  was  reprinted,  in  1758,  at  Cologne.  It  was 
now  fouml  to  contain  principles  concerning  homicide 
and  regicide,  which  appeared  the  more  reprehensible 
on  account  of  the  recent  attempt  on  tlie  life  of  Louis 
XV.,  by  Damien.  The  parliament  of  Toulouse 
caused  the  work  to  be  publicly  burned,  and  summoned 
the  superiors  of  the  Jesuits  to  appear  at  their  bar  fur 
trial.  They  disavowed  tlie  doctrines  of  tlie  book,  de- 
chired  themselves  ignorant  of  the  autlior,  and  denied 
that  any  Jesuit  had  any  share  in  it.  The  parliament 
of  Paris  was  satisfied  witli  condemning  the  book. 
Against  both  tliese  sentences,  father  Zachariah,  an 
Italian  Jesuit,  with  the  permission  of  his  superion, 
stepped  forward  as  the  defender  of  H.  and  Lacroix ; 
but  his  defence  was  condemned  by  tlie  pariiament  of 
Paris.  B.  was  also  the  author  of  LUium  inier  Spmas, 
de  virffmittu  Deo  dewdit  eiqwe  in  Sacuh  imserviemit' 
bus, 

BcsnxL;  an  English  dry  measure,  containing  8  gal- 
lons or  4  pecks.  It  is  also  used  in  ilie  North  Ameri- 
can United  Sutes.  The  standard  English  bushel 
02  Henry  VII.)  contains  8  gallons  of  wheat,  each  of 
8  pounds  troy,  each  of  12  ounces,  eadi  of  20  penny- 
weights, each  of  32  corns  of  wheat  that  grew  In  the 
middle  of  the  ear.  In  1696,  a  duty  being  laid  upon 
malt,  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  tlie  exact  con- 
tents of  the  fFincheiter  busAel,  as  that  of  Henry  VII. 
was  called.  It  was  found  that  the  capacity  was 
2151*7  cubic  indies  of  pure  water,  equivalent  to  1131 
ox.,  13  dwts.  troy.  The  capacity  of  the  Imperial 
buMkel,  prescribed  by  the  act  of  uniformity  (6  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  74),  whidf  look  effect  Jan.  1,  1826,  b,  for 
coal,  potatoes,  froit^  and  other  goods  told  by  htaped 
measure^  2815  cubic  inches,  the  goods  to  be  heaped 
up  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  to  a  height  above  the  rim 
or  the  measure  of  at  least  tliree-fouiths  of  iU  depth. 
The  hnperial  bushel  for  all  liquids,  and  for  com  and 
otiier  dry  goods  moi  heaped,  contains  2218*20  cubic 
indies,  and  holds  80  lbs.  avoirdupob  of  pore  water. 

BniioRK,  or  Aaususaa;  the  prindpal  seaport  of 
Persia,  situated  on  the  Persian  gulf,  with  6000  In- 
habitants. The  principal  exports  are  carpets,  wine 
of  Shirat,  rose  waUT,  drugst,  pearls,  and  cotton.  The 
English  East  India  company  ha%e  a  flictory  here. 
Loll.  50"  43'  E. ;  lat.  28*  5'/  N. 
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BUSHMEN  —BUTCHERS. 


BroHMBfy  or  BosHMDi ;  the  common  name  of  that 
wild  race  of  people,  who  dwell  in  the  western  part  of 
South  Africa,  in  the  immense  plains  bordering  on  the 
north  side  of  the  colony  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  are  lost  in  the  unknown  regions  of  the  interior. 
Janssens,  formerly  Dutch  ffovemor  at  the  cape,  gives 
the  following  account  of  Uiem  :~The  Bushmen  are 
a  wild,  rude,  cruel,  and  miserable  people.  So  far  from 
formmg  a  nation,  they  do  not  even  form  sodeties. 
They  five  together  in  single  families,  and  unite  in 
great  numbers  only  for  defence  or  for  pillage.  They  do 
not  cultivate  the  land,  and  have  no  domestic  animals 
except  the  dog.  Their  usual  food  is  locusts.  They 
endure  hunger  for  a  long  time,  but  indemnify  them- 
selves by  their  voracity  if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
kill  any  wild  game,  or  steal  an  ox  or  a  sheep.  They 
are  entirely  destitute  of  huts  and  household  furniture. 
The  scorchiiv  heaven  is  their  tent,  and  the  hot  sand 
their  bed.  Their  weapons  consist  of  a  small  bow  and 
poisoned  arrows,  whidi  they  shoot,  with  astonisliing 
accuracy,  to  a  great  distance.  Their  language  is  ex- 
ceedingly poor.  It  consists  of  a  certain  rattling  with 
the  tongue,  and  harsh,  gurg^ling  tones,  for  which  we 
have  no  letters.  They  are  tor  the  most  part,  of  low 
stature ;  their  skin  is  of  a  dark  yellow ;  and  their 
hair,  which  resembles  wool,  is  twisted  together  in 
small  tofls.    See  HoUenUfts. 

BosHWANAS,  or  BosHUANAS,  01  Betjouanas  ;  an  Afri- 
can people,  occupying  the  country  lying  between  20> 
and  if5*  S.  latitude,  divided  into  several  tribes.  Though 
under  the  government  of  separate  chie&,  who  are 
often  at  war  with  each  other,  these  tribes  are  united 
by  language,  manners,  and  customs.  Less  tall  than  the 
Cafifres,  and  as  well  proportioned,  their  form  is  even 
more  el^^ant  Their  skin  is  of  a  brown  tint,  between 
the  shining  black  of  the  Negro  and  the  yellow  colour 
of  the  Hottentots.  They  surpass  the  Caflires  in  civi- 
lisation and  the  arts  of  life.  Some  of  their  towns  are 
considerable.  Knrechanee  was  visited  by  Campbell 
in  1821,  who  estimated  the  population  at  16,000. 
Inocuhition  for  the  small  pox  is  practised  there.  Old 
and  New  Leetakoo  contain  each  4000  inhabitants. 
The  Bushwanas  are  inquisitive  and  intelligent ;  with- 
out any  settled  occupation,  yet  always  active.  Their 
principal  tbod  is  the  curds  of  milk  and  the  produce  of 
the  chase :  they  rarely  kill  cattle,  and  have  an  in- 
vincible aversion  to  fish.  The  adies  in  wliich  their 
meat  is  cooked  serve  them  for  salL  Their  clothes 
are  made  of  the  skins  of  animals :  the  women  cover 
the  breast,  and  leave  the  belly  exposed.  Their  or. 
naments  are  rings  and  bracelets  of  ivory  and  brass. 
Their  houses  are  light,  dean,  airy,  and  generally  of 
a  circular  form.  Tney  are  very  skilful  in  tempering 
iron,  and  making  their  arms,  which  consist  of  a  hat- 
'^oy  rjavelin),  a  shield,  and  a  dub.  Polygamy  is 
established  among  them ;  a  young  man  buys  a  wife 
for  10  or  12  oxen :  her  first  business  is  to  build  a 
house,  for  which  she  fells  the  necessary  quantity  of 
wood.  The  erection  of  the  stable,  the  cultivation  of 
the  fields,  and  all  the  household  work  falls  to  her. 
As  soon  as  he  can  afford  it,  the  Bushwana  buys  a 
second  wife,  who,  in  like  manner,  must  build  a  house 
and  stable,  and  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground.  Honesty, 
loyalty,  and  courage  are  the  highest  virtues,  in  their 
estimation.  They  have  an  idea  of  a  soul,  and  believe 
in  an  invisible  Lord  of  nature,  the  sovereign  Dispenser 
of  good  and  evil,  whom  they  call  Mcurimo.  Their 
principal  ceremonies  are  drcumcision  and  the  blessing 
of  cattle.  They  divide  the  year  into  13  lunar  months, 
and  distinguish  the  planets  from  the  fixed  stars. 
Christianity  has  been  introduced  among  them  by 
missionaries,  and  with  it  some  degree  of  civilization. 

Buskin  (in  Greek  and  Latin,  cothurnus) ;  a  kind  of 
high  shoe  worn  upon  the  stage,  by  tlie  ancient  actors 
of  tragedy,  in  order  to  give  them  a  more  heroic  ap- 


pearance. It  wasintroduonibySo|)lHKUi,aad,fiNgB 
this  use,  the  word  is  figuratively  cfnployHl,  bj  tt* 
classic  authors,  for  tragedy  itself  (Juveoal,  iv. »). 
or  for  a  lofty  and  elevated  style  {grfnA  mnm  Cf- 
cropio  coiAumOy  Hor.  Od.  ii.  1,  IS).  The boftavH 
also  worn  by  both  sexes,  partimhriy  by  thr  IsdM. 
for  ornament  (Juv.  vi.  505).  The  Melpomrae  io  the 
ViUa  Boivhese  has  the  buskin.  HantmaadnUHn 
used  a  di&rent  kind,  resemUinr  the  half  boot 

Bust  (Italian,  U  tmMio^fwak  die  LatmlMftaKa 
sculptiue ;  the  repreeentatian  of  tfait  portioB  of  IW 
human  figure,  which  oomprisea  the  head  and  ti»  sp- 
per  part  of  the  body.  Busts  are  of  diifcraiteilm: 
1.  such  as  consist  of  the  head,  the  mmr  part  of  thr 
neck,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  shouUrts;  8.  lMd» 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  to  the  rad  of  d» 
breast  bone  (btutt  properly  so  called);  and,  a  bwb 
with  the  whole  chest  to  the  middle  of  the  bodj,<rfta 
to  the  hips.  Between  the  boat  and  its  pednbl  ■ 
sometimes  a  column,  or  a  square  prop ;  sucha  liot  is 
called  Herme,  The  figure  is  sooetimes  ia  tM. 
The  origin  of  the  bust  may  be  dsived  frn  tfar 
Herme,  and  from  the  custom  of  the  Grcdtt  sod  Ro- 
mans to  decorate  their  shields  with  portiaics  wd 
their  vestibules  with  the  irowea  ef  their  aaor^m. 
Busts  were  afterwards  used  for  the  fana^of  dvtr 

gods,  as  being  less  expensive.  The  gnvler  |aft 
ave  been  found  in  Rome  and  Italy.  Soar  irasri- 
able  ones  have  been  obtained  from  HercubaeaB,  ii 
bronse.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  exBcatiiB  if  fasa» 
arises  from  this  circumstance,  that  we  are  aeaataaf^ 
to  estimate  the  sise  of  the  head  by  coai^MriDg  it  vtk 
the  whole  body.  In  a  bust,  therefore, the  hwl^ 
pears  dispropoitionately  large,  and  the  ^''^''^^fl'^ 
to  'yield,  in  some  measure,  to  this  ocular  decrfiiMBiQ* 
lessening  its  natural  proportion. 

BasTARD ;  the  trivial  name  of  a  spfdrs  cf  «iAt 
belonging  to  the  genus  otiSj  L.,  and  to  lliebviT 
presnrostreSf  C.  'nie  great  bostaid  (Mit  itrdt,  U 
is  the  largest  of  European  land  birds,  the  malrvf^ 
ing,  on  an  average,  25  pounds.  It  is  finr  fivt  a 
length,  uid  measures  nine  feet  finom  tip  to  tip  of  i^ 
wings.  The  head  and  neck  arte  asb-cokiaml,  ud 
there  is  a  tuft  of  feathere  about  five  indm  k«g  « 
each  side  of  the  lower  mandible.  The  back  is  am 
versely  barred  with  black  and  bright  fanmm 
ooloura,  and  the  primaries  are  black.  The  m  e» 
sists  of  20  feathen,  broadly  barred  with  icd  and  faiad 
The  belly  Is  white,  the  legs  dusky,  naked,  and  vib- 
outahindtoe.    lliefemiUe  isbut  half  tfaeaheiftlir 


except  that  the  colour  of  her  plumage  is  k»  fargit 
This  species  is  found  in  most  of  the  oftnaBd  W 
countries  of  the  south  and  east  of  Engfaod,  whm 
they  are  occasionally  seen,  in  antnnn,  ia  i»^" 
60  and  upwards.  They  are  very  shy  and  ri|ph* 
and  by  no  means  easy  to  shooL  They  run  with  put 
speed,  and  aid  their  course  with  their  wings,  !*»  *» 
ostrich.  Although  they  rise  on  the  wing  wilbd* 
culty,  they  are  said  to  fly  many  miles  withoat  iwtsf  • 
They  feed  on  grain,  seed,  wonns,  ftc,  and  !■!  t^ 
eggs»  as  large  as  those  of  a  goose :  these  are  rfMJ* 
olive  tint,  with  dark  spots.  The  not  is  ■""7  * 
hole  scraped  in  the  earth.  They  do  not  wander  br 
from  their  accustomed  haunts,  seldom  psnfC  <•  * 
greater  distance  than  20  or  30  miles.  Tb«sr  inh  >" 
considered  fine  eating. 
Butchers  have  be«i  mndi  the  came  in  all  agffia> 


countries,  and  we  know  not  of  any  nvat  ipy> 
ments  that  modem  art  or  science  has  Wiuhicid 
the  practice  of  slaughtpring  anfanals.    The  i 
Scythians,  and  their  Tartar  descendants,  •»«^ 
peculiar  in  their  mste  for  hotsc  fiesh.    The  P 
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Appear  to  hare  loved  beef,  and  veal,  and  mnUony  as 
well  as  tlie  modern  Europeans  and  their  Amertoan 
descvndanU :  cava  ommaf  to  the  complaint  of  the  old 
com)c  writer,  agmmttm  earam,  earam  MnUamj  vHvii- 
MM,  MrvHUTM,  oMfiHi  coni.  In  Paris,  the  butcher- 
icH,  furmeriy  recpptacies  of  Alth,  and  injurious  to 
health,  were  removed  by  Napoleon,  in  1609.  to  the 
ootakirta  of  the  city.  Thev  are  called  abattoirs 
{akUtre,  to  fel^  and  constot  of  spadous  buildings  for 
the  rpopption  of  the  cattle,  preparing  the  tripe,  tal- 
lov,  &C.,  and  reservoirs  of  water  for  the  service  of 
the  establtohments.  Of  these  there  are  five,  in  which 
are  skugfatered  annually  75,000  blade  cattle,  with  a 
proportionate  number  of  sheep,  &c.  The  larger  ani- 
mals are  felled  bv  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  the  jugu- 
lar vein  is  immediately  sepaiatcd  with  a  knife.  The 
iesh  to  then  hloum  {gnmfte),  by  injecting  air  into  the 
vessels  tlmwch  a  bellows,  whidi  gives  it  a  plump  ap- 
peaiance.  Every  part  of  the  animal— bones,  horns, 
hou6,  blood,  intestines,  hide,  tallow— is  used  for  the 
tebrication  of  glue,  ielly,  Praasian  blue,  sal-ammoniac, 
he  In  London,  the  auvass  butchen  kill  the  meat, 
ami  sell  it  out  in  great  quantities ;  the  retail  butcherB 
sell  it  out  to  the  consumers.  The  average  number 
of  oxen  sold  at  SmithHeld  annually  to  156,000 ;  sheep 
snd  lambs,  1,500/X)0 ;  calves,  82/X)0 ;  hogs,  20,000. 
The  Jevirs  in  London  have  their  own  butchers,  who 
sn  licensed  by  the  imbbis.  They  cut  the  throats  of 
the  animals,  never  knodlLing  them  down,  according 
to  the  usual  piactice.  In  some  countries,  the  method 
of  slaughtering  cattle  by  penetimting  the  spinal  mar> 
row  to  practised. 

BuTs ;  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  lying  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Clyde,  with  an  area  of  29,0UO  acres,  belong- 
wm  prindpally  to  the  marquto  of  Bute.  It  to  about 
fneen  miles  long,  and  the  average  breadth  to  three 
miles  and  a  half.  The  dimate  is  moist  and  mild. 
The  herring  fishery  to  a  proitable  employment  The 
only  town  is  Rothesay,  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
whidi,  formeriy  inhabited  by  the  Scottish  monardis, 
iktili  remain.  It  gave  the  title  of  dmke  tf  RoiKewag  to 
the  heir  apparent  of  Scotland.  The  title  to  now 
tramf«»rred  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  islands 
of  Bole,  Amn,  Great  Cumbrey,  Little  Cumbny, 
Indunnmock,  and  Pladda,  form  the  county  of 
Bute.  The  popdation  of  tlie  county  in  1831  was 
14.151. 

Bun  (John  Stuart)  cari  of;  a  British  statesman, 
bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  in  Scot- 
land. Hto  ancestors  had  been  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age in  1703,  and  were  connected  with  the  dd  aings 
uf  Scotland.  In  hto  youth,  B.  seemed  devoted  to 
pleasure,  and  little  indhied  to  engage  in  politics ; 
nevertheless,  in  1737,  after  the  dMth  of  a  Scotttoh 
peer,  he  was  chosen  to  111  hto  seat  in  pariiamenL  In 
cxmsequeooe  of  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the 
ministiy,  he  was  left  out  when  a  new  pariiameut  was 
convened,  in  1741.  Offended  by  thto  nnrlect,  B.  re- 
tired to  hto  estates,  and  lived  there,  wholly  secluded, 
tilt  the  landing  of  the  pretender  in  Scotland,  1745, 
induced  him  to  go  to  London,  and  offer  hto  services 
to  the  government.  Notwith^tamdina  tliis  manifrsU- 
ticin  ofseal,  he  would  not  have  been  Drought  forward 
agafai,  if  he  had  not  attracted  the  notice  0?  the  prince 
Of  Wales,  at  an  exhibition  of  private  theatricals,  in 
cnnM^uence  of  wtiich  he  was  invited  to  the  court. 
Here  Ite  soon  gained  hiitience,  and  succeeded  in 
making  hlmselfindi^pensable  to  tlie  prince.  At  hto 
death,  in  1751,  he  was  appdnted,  hj  the  widowed 
princess,  chamberlain  to  tier  son,  and  was  intrusted 
by  her  with  hto  education.  B.  never  lost  sight  of  hto 
]>iiptl,  ami  posse^ned  so  much  more  influence  with  the 
priiKv^  of  Wol-s  tluin  her  »on*s  particdar  tutors,  the 
*Mrl  of  ilammrt  nnil  tlic  bishop  of  Norwidi,  tJmt  tliey 
HMgned  their  offices.      Lonl  Waltlegru^e  aiMl  the 


bishop  of  Lincdn,  wim  were  chosen  in  thdr  stead, 
oppoMd  him  unsuccessfully.  George  11.  died  Oct, 
26, 1760,  and  two  days^ter,  B.  was  appdnted  mem* 
ber  of  the  privy  council.  In  March.  1781,  the  par- 
liament was  dissdved.  B.  was  made  secretary  of 
state,  in  the  place  of  lord  Hddemess,  and  appointed 
Charles  Jenkinson.  afterwards  lord  Hawkesbury  and 
earl  of  LIverpod,  hto  under  secretary.  Legge,  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  was  removed.  Pitt  (the 
great  Chatham),  wlio  saw  hto  inffoenoe  in  the  new 
council  annihilated,  gave  hi  hto  rasignatkm  the  same 
year.  Thto  event  nmde  an  un&vounble  impression 
on  the  nation;  but  B.,poaBe8Bing  the  unbounded coo- 
ftdenoe  of  his  Ung,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  state. 
Soon  after,  he  removed  the  old  duke  of  Newcastle, 
then  irst  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
former  ministry  remaining  in  oflfee,  and  inunediately 
took  thto  important  post  upon  himsdf^  reodving, 
at  the  same  time,  the  order  of  the  garter.  After 
a  severe  contest  in  parliament,  be  coodudcd  a  peace 
with  France.  The  terms  for  England  were  per- 
haps not  disproportionate  to  the  successes  obtained 
during  the  wor ;  but  it  was  di^iraoeftil  that  the  kiiig 
of  Prussia,  in  vk)latk»  of  former  treaties,  should  have 
been  left  to  hto  frte.  B.  was  obliged  to  bear  the  flMMt 
bitter  reproaches ;  yet  he  succeeded  hi  winnhig  the 
popular  &voor,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  promisa 
the  power  of  the  minister  a  long  continuance.  He 
had  rendered  the  whigs  objects  of  smpidon  to  the 
king,  and  exdodcd  thnn  fiom  the  adminiatration ;  on 
the  contrary,  be  &voored  the  tofies,  even  the  fbnaer 
Jacobites,  and  thus  sonrounded  the  king  with  peraons 
whose  prindplea  coincided  with  hto  own,  especially 
with  hto  Scottish  oountrvmen.  The  people  murmuTMl, 
and  numbericas  pamphlets  attacked  the  mmister  with 
bittcraesB,  who  was  slowly  gaining  the  conAdeooe  of 
the  public,  when  new  causes  of  dissatis&ction  pro- 
duced a  gnat  irritatkm  against  hbn.  To  discharge 
the  debt  contracted  by  the  war,  he  was  obliged  to  ne- 
gotiate a  loan,  the  faiterest  of  whkh  was  to  be  paki  by 
a  tax  on  cider,  perry,  &c.  In  spite  of  the  opposttkm, 
the  bill  passed  both  houses.  The  dty  of  Ixmdon  hi 
vain  petitkMed  the  king  to  refuse  hto  coosenL  The 
ininence  of  B.  seemed  unboonded,  when  it  was  made 
known,  contrary  to  expectaftkm,  that  he  had  resigned 
hto  oOoe  as  prime  mhiister,  and  was,  hi  future,  to  live 
as  a  private  man.  George  Granville  succeeded  him 
hi  the  ministry.  B.  soon  perceived  the  weaknev  of 
the  admhiiatration,  and  endeavoured  to  unite  himself 
with  Pitt  The  plan  &Ued,  and  the  exasperatfcm  iif 
the  people  was  redoubled.  B.  was  still  ooosiderrdas 
the  soul  of  the  royd  resdmions,  and  particulariy  as 
the  author  of  the  stamp  act,  which  kindled  the  irat 
flame  d  dtocord  between  Great  Britain  and  the  North 
American  colontoa.  Ceilafai  it  to  that  hto  friends  spoke 
lealously  against  its  repeal.  Those  muustrn  who  did 
not  support  B.'s  views  were  removed.  HtoadherenU, 
who  called  themselves  friends  of  the  khig,  fomed  a 
powerful  party.  They  were  stigmatised  with  the  dd 
name  of  cabaij  and  were  denounced  as  the  authon  of 
ail  the  extoUng  evils.  In  1706  a  declared,  hi  the 
house  of  lords,  that  he  had  whdly  withdrawn  finom 
public  business,  and  no  longer  raw  the  khig;  still  it 
was  not  doubted  that  hto  great  infloenoe  conUnued. 
On  the  de^  of  the  princess  of  Wdes,  1772,  he  seems 
flrtt  to  have  given  up  di  partidpation  hi  theaftinof 
government  The  public  hatred  towards  him  orase«^ 
and  he  was  fbrgottrn.  He  spent  hto  last  yean  on  hto 
estate.  A  costtV  bolaniod  garden,  a  library  of  30^000 
vdumes,  excellent  astranomicd.  phUoaophicd,  and 
mathematlcd  instruments,  affbraed  him  oocnpation. 
Hto  fkvouritr  study  was  botany,  with  which  he  waa 
intimately  acquainted.  For  the  queen  of  England  lie 
wrote  the  Botanical  Register,  which  omUhiKl  dl  the 
dilTereut  ktiKb  of  flaiits  in  V»iv9X  Britain  (9  vds.  4to). 
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This  work  is  rpmarkable,  boUi  for  its  splendour,  in 
whidi  it  excels  all  former  boLanical  works,  and  for  its 
rarity.  Only  twelve  copies  were  printed,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  more  than  £10,000  sterling.  B.  died  in 
1792.  He  liad  more  pretension  than  u>ility.  By  en- 
caging in  politics,  for  which  he  had  neither  talent  nor 
knowledge,  he  lost  his  own  quiet,  and  his  imprudent 
measures  brought  trouble  and  confusion  on  the  nation. 
He  was  reproached  with  haughtiness ;  but  this  was 
the  feult  of  a  noble  spirit ;  uid  he  steadily  refused, 
during  bis  ministry,  to  employ  venal  writers.  Dis- 
tnistnil  and  reserved,  he  has  been  described  as  harsh, 
imperious,  and  obstinate ;  yet  he  was  generally  irre- 
solute,  and  even  timid.  His  morals  were  irreproadi- 
able.  lu  private  life  he  displayed  an  amiable  sim- 
plicity. 

BoTLEB,  James,  duke  of  Oimond;  an  eminent 
statesman  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  H.  He  was 
bom  at  London ;  siiooeeded  his  grand&tber,  in  1632, 
and,  although  aU  his  connexions  were  catholics,  his 
wardsJiip  being  daimed  by  James  1.,  he  was  brought 
up  a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  to  which  he 
ever  after  constantly  adhered.  When  Strafford  be- 
came lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  B.  was  made  com- 
nauder  of  the  army,  which,  consisting  of  only  3,000 
men,  he  could  do  little  more  than  keep  the  enemy  in 
check,  and  was  obliged  to  agree  to  a  cessation  oi' 
hostilities ;  after  whidi,  having  been  created  a  mar^ 
quis,  lie  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  On  the  ruin 
of  the  royal  cause  he  retired  to  France.  After  the 
execution  of  Cluurles  he  returned  to  Ireland,  with  a 
view  of  raising  tlie  people ;  but,  on  the  landing  of 
Cromwell,  he  again  returned  to  France.  While 
abroad,  he  exerted  himself  to  further  the  restonUon 
of  Charles ;  and,  when  that  event  was  brought  about 
by  Monk,  returned  with  the  king.  Before  the  coro- 
nation be  was  created  duke,  and  assisted  at  that  cere- 
mony as  lord  high  steward  of  England.  In  1662  he 
was  again  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which 
country  he  restored  to  comparative  tranquillity,  and 
was  an  active  benefactor  to  it,  by  encouraging  various 
improvements,  particularly  the  growth  of  flax  and 
manulHcture  of  linen.  On  the  exile  of  lord  Claren- 
don, his  attachment  to  tliat  nobleman  involved  B.  in 
much  of  the  odium  attached  to  him,  and  although,  on 
his  re(»ll  from  Ireland,  nothing,  on  the  most  rigorous 
inquiry,  could  be  proved  against  him,  he  was  removed 
by  the  machinations  of  Buckingham.  In  1670  a  des- 
perate design  was  formed  by  the  noted  colonel  Blood, 
whom  he  had  imprisoned  in  Ireland,  to  seise  his  per- 
son, and  hang  him  at  Tyburn.  The  project  succeeded 
so  &r,  that  he  was  one  night  forcibly  taken  out  of  his 
coach  in  St  James*s  street,  placed  behind  a  horseman, 
and  carried  some  distance ;  but  at  length  he  threw 
the  man  and  himself  from  the  horse  by  his  personal 
exertions,  and  obtained  assistance  before  he  could  be 
replaced.  The  king  sent  lord  Arlington  to  request 
the  duke  to  forgive  the  insult ;  who  calmly  replied, 
that,  **  if  his  majesty  could  pardon  Blood  for  his  at- 
tempt to  steal  the  crown,  he  might  easily  pardon  that 
upon  his  life  ;^  adding,  tliat  "  he  would  obey  the  king, 
without  inauiring  his  reason."  For  six  years  he  was 
deprived  of  court  favour,  but  at  lengUi  was  again  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  place  he  held 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charies,  but 
soon  after  resigned,  his  prindples  not  suiting  the  po- 
licy of  James.  He  died  at  his  seat  in  Dorsetshire,  in 
1688,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a  man  who 
united  the  courtier  and  the  man  of  honour  and  integ- 
rity better  than  any  nobleman  of  the  time. 

BuTLBR,  Joseph ;  an  English  prelate  of  distinguished 
eminence  as  a  writer  on  ethics  and  theology.  He 
was  born  in  1692,  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  where 
his  father  was  a  shopkeeper,  and  a  PreAbylerian  dis- 
scntiT.     AfUT  some  jvcvious  education  at  a  grammar 


school,  he  was  sent  to  an  academy  atlevkribiv, 
with  a  view  to  ordinatioii  as  a  miaiateT  tam^  t^ 
dissenters.  While  occupied  by  his  studio,  tie  pre  s 
proof  of  his  talents  by  some  acute  and  ingniow  n^ 
marks  on  Dr  Samuel  Clarke's  Demonstiatioo  gf  tlif 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  in  private  Ifiim  td- 
dress^  to  the  author.  He  likewise  paid  putinltr 
attention  to  the  points  of  controversy  betvm  thr 
members  of  the  established  church  and  tbe  <fiaa»tm, 
the  result  of  which  was  a  determiaBtioo  to  br  do 
longer  a  nonconformist ;  he  therefore  maeftd  u> 
Oxford  in  1714.  Having  taken  orden,  be  «&.  id 
1718,  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls  cfaapel,  aai  m 
1736,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  doci  lo  iL*- 
queen.  The  some  year  he  published  his  cHibstrO 
work,  the  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  RrvnlH. 
to  the  Constitution  and  0)urse  of  Nature.  Id  I> 
Dr  B.  was  promoted  to  tlie  bishopric  of  Bristol,  on  tbr 
recommoKiation  of  queen  Caroline ;  and,  in  ITJO.  ih- 
tained  his  highest  preferment  ~the  bishoivic<if  Ih> 
ham.  He  died  in  1752,  and  was  iolrntd  in  Vr.^ts 
cathedraL  A  charge,  delivered  to  the  def]gy  <tf  tl< 
diocese  of  Durham,  on  the  subject  of  extmal  R.i- 
gion,  together  with  the  dncumstance  of  his  irttof  op 
a  marble  cross  in  his  chapel  at  Bristol,  gave  vat  ti> 
suspicions  that  he  was  inclined  to  the  priDcipk«  </ 
popery ;  and,  after  his  death,  a  report  ires  spcfsdtk 
he  had  died  in  the  Catholic  faith ;  but  this  star;  \i» 
satisfactorily  contradicted  by  archbishop  Secktr. 

Butler,  Samuel,  a  celebrated  Endish  port,  w 
the  SOD  of  a  fiirmer  in  SCreiK^han,  in  WoroHtmhin. 
where  he  was  bom  in  1612,  and  educated  at  Cv^ 
bridge.  He  resided  some  time  with  Sir  SvtJmi  Loir, 
a  commander  under  Cromwell.  In  this  sitostio)  B. 
acquired  the  materials  for  his  HudibiBi,b7a^ 
of  tliose  around  him,  and  partacularij  of  SirSamir 
himself,  a  caricature  of  whom  coostitnipd  tkr  ai^- 
brated  knight  Hudibras.  The  first  pan  of  lliidtbn> 
was  published  in  1663,  and  was  broi^t  iolo  iJ^r  w- 
tioe  of  the  court  by  the  well  known  rari  of  IVifyi 
It  immediately  became  highly  popular  with  \ht  ^ 
vailing  party  in  diurch  and  state,  and  serrnl  is  i 
general  source  of  quotation ;  the  kiug  lumyif  (•'- 
petually  answering  his  courtiers  out  of  HiuijiRv 
Celebrated  as  it  rendered  its  author,  it  did  uockif 
towards  extricating  him  from  indigence.  All  i< 
bounty  of  Charles  was  a  mtuity,  said  to  amovi  i 
£900.  Thus  wipatronised,  but  respected  ktht^* 
tegrity,  and  beloved  for  his  social  aualiiies,h(  d>r« 
1G80,  and  was  buried  in  St  Paul's  dimch,  (>*^ 
garden,  at  the  expense  of  his  friend  Mr  Lofi^uni^< 
of  tlie  Temple.  A  monument  was,  forty  jnr>  tit 
erected  to  his  memory,  in  Westminster  abbey,  b}  l 
derman  Barber,  the  printer,  lest,  as  the  inscrpC'S 
observes,  cwi  vivo  deerant  /ere  omnia,  <fcf«rf  '^* 
mortuo  hnnulwt  (he  who,  whrn  living,  vanced  rfry 
thing,  should,  when  dead,  al&o  warn  a  toffib;.  <'i 
Huoubms  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  thst  ^^ 
in  its  style  and  matter,  it  is  one  of  the  OHSt  finr>< 
works  that  was  ever  written,  and  that  it  exhiiitj  tl» 
fnculty  especially  denomiiuted  irif^  meaning  tfafpv*'' 
of  rapid  illustration  by  remote  contingent  r»ewi*»»- 
ces,  to  a  most  remarkable deeree.  Possiwdo'"'** 
wit,  of  great  knowledge  of  life,  and  exteosi''  i»»* 
ing,B.  united  in  himsdf  all  the  requisites  for  ha  ^ 
peculiar  undertaking.  As  a  work  intended  to  v&cu 
tlie  Puritans,  the  attraction  of  Hudibras  nai  pf^  ^ 
temporary.  As  applicable  to  classes  of  ctaiaf<^ 
whk;h  e»st  for  ever,  its  satire  always  will  be  rrfairc 
Fanaticism,  hypocrisy,  and  time-serving  TettlitT**** 
of  all  ages.  Its  diction,  though  ooam  sad  t^V"*' 
is  adapted  for  tlie  conveyance  of  the  odd  airf  wti-^ 
cal  notions  and  associations  with  which  tbr  •*» 
Abounds.  In  feet,  the  ikriginality  of  a,  a^  ti»  »*•• 
ilicitcd  equal  originality  in  its deli\iiy.   In  '*•  ♦* 
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>fan>d  lh«  Gf>nuine  Ri^mains,  in  Prose  and  Vprse,  of 
Mr  Bialer^irum  Uw  original  Manuscripts,  funnertj  in 
he  PusM.n^ion  of  W.  Longueville,  Esquire,  {2  vols, 
ko.) 

Borrra ;  an  oily  substance,  produced  finom  the  milk 
if  kine.  Cream  is  composed  of  aii  oily  substance,  a 
nseous  matter,  and  serum  or  whey.  If  it  be  agitated 
tbout  an  liour  in  a  churn,  a  separation  of  these  parts 
tikes  place,  and  a  solid,  called  buiier,  and  a  liquid, 
ulled  buttermilk,  oooBbtiiig  of  the  whey  and  tlie  ca* 
twus  matter,  are  the  products.  The  proportions  of 
iii^  products,  in  iOO  parts  of  cream,  are, 
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'hemical  analysis  gives  stearine,  elain««  and  a  small 
uautily  of  acid  and  colouring  matter,  as  the  compo- 
(-nt  parts  of  butter.  Beckmann  (History  of  Inven. 
ions,  372)  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  butter  is  not 
f  (irecian  nor  of  Roman  invention ;  but  that  the 
!rt>eks  rrceived  it  from  the  Scytliians,  Thracians,  and 
'brygians,  and  that  the  Romans  derived  it  from  the 
eople  of  Germany,  and  used  it  as  a  medicine,  rather 
uin  as  a  culinary  luxury.  In  warm  countries  the 
lace  of  butter  is  still,  for  the  most  part,  supplied  by 
il.  In  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  south  of 
ranee  it  is  to  be  purchased  in  the  apothecaries* 
iop4.  T/ie  difficulty  of  keeping  it  any  length  of  time 
,  indeed,  an  effectual  barrier  to  its  general  use.  The 
iicienu  appear  to  tmve  been  wholly  dedcient  in  the 
n  oi  giving  it  consistency.  The  European  countries, 
I  whicli  oil  or  butter  is  u»ed,  says  Malte-Brun  {Gtog., 
V.  xcv.),  may  be  separated  by  a  line  extending  along 
'<*  Pyrenees,  the  Cevennes,  tlie  Alps,  and  mount 
U-eratts.  To  the  north  the  pasturage  is  better ;  cattle 
iiuukI,  and  the  food  is  chiefly  derived  from  them. 
he  olive  groves  to  the  south  supersede  the  use  of 
iiUer  by  thai  of  oil.  The  butter,  beer,  and  animal 
Hxl  of  tlie  north  of  Europe,  give  way  to  oil, 
•n«*,  and  bread,  in  the  warmer  regions.  The 
onl  c/tameaAy  translated  butter,  in  the  English  ver- 
<jn  of  the  Bible,  means  some  Uauid  preparation 
'milk  or  cream.  It  was  in  geneml  use  among  the 
t'Usz^Spuma  id  eit  iadtMy  concretiorpie  fuam  ptod 
mm  vacatur,  barbararum  gentium  lautissimue  tibus. 
V///V,  ix.,  41,  and  xxviii,  9.)  The  Hindoos  make 
*e  uf  ghee^  wliich  mmns  butter  clarified  by  boiling. 
I>ey  boil  the  milk  two  or  three  hours,  which,  when 
toi,  IS  ffnnented  with  cuidled  milk,  left  to  sour, 
mmed,  and,  when  it  is  sufficiently  rancid,  is  boiled, 
id  mixed  with  salt,  or  betel-leaf,  and  ruddle,  to  im- 
vve  its  taste  and  colour. 
BcTTKRFLY.     See  PapHio. 

RrrroNH  are  of  almost  all  forms  and  materials — 
M^J,  bom,  bone,  ivory,  steel,  copper,  silver,  similor, 
z.  The  tailor  covers  them  with  stufe,  and  tlie 
ma]e>  artisan  envelops  them  with  a  textuie  of  thread, 
k,  cucton,  and  gold  or  silver  thready  The  non-me- 
I  lie  buttons,  called  also  mouldt,  are  made  of  the 
b>tances  first  mentioned,  by  sawing  them  into  little 
pb,  of  the  thickness  of  the  button  to  be  made,  which 
e  then  cut  into  the  fonn  required,  by  an  instrument 
apted  to  the  purpose.  Metallic  buttons  are  cast  in 
Milds,  or  cut  oy  a  fly-press.  Any  f^re  or  inscrip- 
m  may  be  impressed  on  tliem  at  the  some  time  that 
ey  are  cuL  The  little  wire  ring,  by  which  they  are 
;ach€>d  to  a  garment,  is  called  »hank,  and  is  soldered 
l>arately  on  each  button*  The  details  of  smoothing, 
(i^hini^,  boiling, Sic,  would  occupy  too  much  room 
le  fiice  of  tlie  button  is  generally  plated  or  gilt' 
-  Church,  an  American,  obtained  a  patent,  in  Bri. 
u  (IH?'0,  **>»•  an  improved  mamifacture  of  but- 
is  wiUi  a  nwlallic  •«liaiik,  the  Ckt  Uing  eJUier  of 


polished  metal,  or  covered  with  any  fiibric  The  vn- 
nous  operations  of  shaping  the  disks,  forming  the 
shanks,  cutting  the  cloth,  and  covering  the  feces  of 
the  buttons,  are  all  effected  by  one  revolving  shaft. 

B'JTTaBSsEs,  in  Gothic  architecture,  are  hiteral  pro- 
jections on  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  an  edifice,  ex« 
tending  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  at  the  coroers 
and  between  the  windows.  They  are  necessary  U> 
supmort  the  walls,  and  prevent  them  firom  spreading 
under  the  weight  of  the  roof. 

BiTXHOwDEN,  Frederic  William,  count  of;  descend- 
ed from  an  ancient  Livonian  fiunUy ;  boni  on  the  isle 
of  Moen,  near  Osel;  was  educated  at  St  Petersborg, 
and  engaged  in  the  war  against  the  Turks  in  1769, 
and  for  some  time  subsequent.    In  1783,  he  was  made 
colonel,  owing  his  promotion  chiefly  to  his  marriage 
with  Natalia  Alexiieff,  1777.     In  1790,  he  defeated 
the  Swedish  generals  Hamilton  and  Mayerfeld,  and 
rescued  Fredericksham  and  Viborg,    In  Poland,  he 
commanded  a  Eussian  division  in  1792  and  1794. 
At  the  storming  of  Pniga,  he  restrained,  as  fer  as  he 
was  able,  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.    Suwaroff  intrusted 
him  with  the  command  of  Warsaw  and  the  adminis- 
tration  of  Poland.     His  moderation  and  dismterested- 
ness  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  Poles.    While 
military  governor  in  Petersburg,  he  fell  into  disgrace 
under  Uie  emperor  Paul.     AUxander  made  him  in- 
spector of  the  troops  in  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Cour- 
land,  with  the  dignity  of  governor- general.    1  n  1 805, 
he  commanded  uie  left  wing  at  Austeriiu,  which  ad- 
vanced, whilst  the  centre  and  the  right  wing  were 
beaten.    In  1806,  he  commanded  60,000  Russians, 
and  withstood  the  French  in  the  eastern  part  of  Prus- 
sia.   After  the  defeat  of  Pultusk,  he  was  unjustly 
superseded  by  count  Bennigsen.    After  the  battles 
of  Eylau  and  Friedland,  he  Was  again  made  cum- 
mander-in.chiet    In  1806,  with  18,000  Russians,  he 
conquered  Finland,  obliged  Sweabocg  to  capitulate, 
and  terminated  Uie  war  at  Toniea.    In  1809,  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  his  healtli,  and  died  in  1811. 

BoxTON ;  a  market-town  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
England,  situated  in  a  valley,  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters.  The  springs  disckiarge  bO  gallons  a  minute : 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  82*.  It  is  ooloarleas, 
and  devoid  of  taste  or  smelL  It  oontains  calcareous 
earth,  vitriolic  selenite,  and  sea^salt,  and  is  an  active 
remedy  in  nephritic  and  bilious  complaints.  It  is 
used  both  externally  and  internally.  The  Crescent 
is  an  extensive  edifice,  divided  into  three  hotels,  and 
a  private  lodging-hou^.  The  lowest  story  forms  a 
colonnade,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  front, 
the  span  of  which  is  257  feet  The  seasim  for  the 
Buxton  waters  is  from  June  to  the  end  of  October. 
It  was  known  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  unfortunate* 
Mary  Stuart,  while  in  captivity,  resided  some  time  at 
the  Hall.     She  left  it  with  the  ferewell. 


Buxton*, 
Forte  mihi  pocthac  wax  mteunda,  vale  i 

B.  is  159  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  London.    Population  in 
1831,  1211. 

BvxTON,  Jedidiah,  an  extraordinary  calculator,  was 
bom  in  Eberton,  in  Derbyshire.  His  education  wan 
whi^ly  neglected :  he  was  never  taught  to  read  or 
write ;  and  how  be  first  learned  the  proportions  of 
numbers,  tlieir  powers  and  denominations,  he  never 
could  remember.  His  power  of  abstraction  was  so 
great,  tlmt  no  noise  wliatever  could  disturb  him ;  and, 
when  asked  any  question,  he  would  reply,  and  imme- 
diately return  to  his  calculation,  without  the  least 
confusion.  He  was  once  asked  this  question:  -In 
a  body,  whost*  tliree  sides  are  23,145,789  yards, 
5,642,732  yards,  aiul  54,965  yards,  how  many  cubical 
eightlts  of  an  inch?  He  imme«liately  set  to  work, 
I  though  in  the  niid^t  uf  a  hundrt'd  Uibounre,  and  in 
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about  five  tioun,  produced  Uie  exact  answer.  His 
application  lu  figui^  prevented  his  making  the  small- 
est progress  in  any  other  branch  of  knowU^ ;  and, 
on  other  subjects,  his  ideas  were  as  confined  as  those 
of  a  child.  In  1754,  he  walked  to  London,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  royal  society.  He  was  also  taken 
to  see  Richard  HI.,  at  Dniry  hine,  whese,  instead  of 
paying  attention  to  the  entertainment,  he  was  engage 
ed  ill  counting  how  many  words  Ganrick  uttered,  and 
the  steps  of  the  dancers.  He  died  at  about  70  years 
of  age. 

BiTXToar,  John,  an  eminent  Calvinistic  divine,  was 
bom  in  1564,  at  Camen,  in  Westphalia.  Being  very 
learned  in  Hebrew  and  Cbaldalc,  in  the  acquirement 
of  which  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  many  learned 
Jews,  he  was  enga^,  by  the  magistmtes  of  Basil,  in 
the  professorship  ot  those  hinguages,  which  be  taught 
with  great  success.  He diedat  Basil,  in  1629.  His 
works  are,  Lexicon  Chatdakum  Thabnttdkum  et  Rabbi- 
nieum;  TheMauru*  Ltngua  Hebraie^B  ;  Hebrew  Bible, 
with  the  Rabbinical  and  Chaldaic  Paraphrases,  the 
Massora,  &c.;  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  Dictionary; 
Hebrew  Gnmmar;  Synagoga  Judmea,  a  Collection 
of  Modes  and  Ceremonies;  Bibliolheca  Rabbinica; 
Jnttitiaio  Epitiolarit  Hebraka;  Concordaniia  He- 
braie^yhc. 

BuxTOftF,  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Basil,  in  1590,  and  was  made  professor  of  the  Orien- 
tal kmguages  there.  He  published  a  Chaldaic  and 
Syriac  Lexicon ;  Tractahu  de  Puneiarum  Fiocaiium 
et  Aeceniuum  ta  lAbrie  veteris  TestatHenii  Heiraicis 
Originej  Antiquitaie  et  Jwetoritale  ;  and  Anti-eriticaf 
eeu  f^indicia  FerOaHe  Hebraiea ;  in  the  last  two  of 
which  he  defended  his  fiither's  opinions  concerning 
the  Hebrew  vowel  points.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  Dissertations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament; 
Fhrilegium  Hebrakum;  Bgercitatkmes  Philologieo- 
criHcety  &c.  He  died  at  Basil,  in  1664.  There  were 
two  other  Buxtor£i— John  James,  and  John — rela* 
tions  of  the  former,  who  both  were  professors  in  the 
same  chair  at  Basil,  and  both  writers  on  Hebrew 
literature. 

BuYiTKDBBa  (i.  e.,  great  valley ,  from  ^h^kAt,  great, 
and  dere,  valley);  a  charming  little  town  on  the 
westem  side  of  the  Bosphoras,  not  ftur  from  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Black  sea,  so  called  fitom  the  great 
valley  in  which  it  lies,  whence  also  the  stream  pass- 
ing through  it  is  called  B.  The  valley,  as  well  as 
the  river,  is  called  BmSmukirH,  i.  e.,  the  deep-botomed. 
It  was  formerly  called  the  /air  land  (Mmius  «re«0* 
This  splendid  walk  is  now  calM  the  meadows  ILiba' 
dia,  la  prairie).  In  the  lower  part  of  this  mcaoow  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  gnNip«  of  trees  on  the  Bos- 
phorus,  consisting  of  seven  phine-trees,  which  are 
called,  together,  Jedi  Kardaeeh,  L  e.,  the  seven 
brothers.  Aooording  to  a  tradition  not  well  substan- 
tiated, Godfrey  of  &uillon  encamped  in  these  mea- 
dows, in  1096,  with  an  army  of  crusaders.  The  place 
consists  of  the  lower  and  the  upper  town.  In  the 
former  are  the  houses  of  the  Greelu,  Armenians,  and 
some  Turks.  In  the  upper  part  are  the  summer- 
houses  and  gardens  of  the  European  ambassadors, 
besides  which,  many  also  have  houses  in  Belgrade. 
Among  these  houses,  the  most  splendid  is  the  palace 
of  the  Russian  ambassador,  with  its  gardens.  This 
and  several  other  palaces  lie  together  on  the  beautiful 
quay,  whi<^  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  walks  of 
Uie  people  of  B.  A  long  and  handsome  street,  ran- 
ning  through  the  place,  consists  of  two  rows  of 
houses,  built,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  European 
fiishion.  Foreigners  often  pass  the  winter  liere,  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,    a  is  also  the 

Seneral  resort  of  the  higher  dasses,  if  a  contagious 
iseiise  prevails  in  Constantinople,  GaUta,  or  Pera,  as 
well  as  when  an  insurrection  of  the  people  is  apore- 


hended.    See  Fnnkland's  Jma-nef  to  and /mm  Csm- 
stantinople,  London,  18». 

Buzzard  {vulhtr  amuy  Wils. ;  cathmwtes  ootw,  11% ; 
conunonly  called  twrkep-buaard^  or  tmrkeg  witfaifV 
This  binJ  is  found  over  a  vast  extent  of  VtaStarj  m 
the  American  continent,  in  the  Wofc  lodia  Waad^ 
and  in  the  southern  parta  of  Europe  and  Aaa.  la 
the  United  States,  they  are  most  uuuwiww  in  Htf 
southern  parts,  and  ^>pear  in  th*  NorthoBStaiei 
only  during  the  summer. — ^Tlie  trnkry-faHsard  n  a 
perfectly  harmless  creature,  and  derrrcs  its  iaei 
exclusively  from  the  putrid  caroaawa  wkieb  arela  fat 
found  within  its  range.  It  is,  tbefHiare, 
turbed  by  man,  and  does  not  exhibit 
though  by  no  means  in  the  habit  of  freqneniiBg  Utt 
immediate  vicinity  of  human  dweUiogs,  like  its  alM 
species,  the  bladL  vulture,  or  carrioa  crow  of  ths 
south.  The  tutrkey-baoBrd  is  grmriooi,  and  iacks 
of  considerable  site  are  always  famd  lo  feed  and 
roost  tocether.  For  the  latter  purpose,  they  mnailj 
choose  Uie  limbs  of  dead  trees,  upon  wtudi  thry  nay 
be  seen  sitting,  with  both  winga  outapread,  ia  the 
morning,  as  iffor  the  purpose  of  giTiii|^  Clie  fivA  ak 
free  access  to  their  bodies.— When  tfaer  fevoanir 
carrion  is  to  be  obtahied,  they  are  vety  vnrauw^ 
gorging  themselves  until  actually  anahle  la  cvnaia 
more,  and  even,  for  a  droe.  rendeting  thiBnilret 
unable  to  fly.  Under  such  drcomstanoes,  it  is  uasd- 
visable  to  approach  tliem,  as  they  af«  snre  to  hr 
revenged  upon  their  disturbers  by  vomitisigover  thna 
a  torrent  or  horribly  disgusting  ilth.  This  is  the  esiy 
mode  in  which  they  attempt  to  defend  theaaeive*: 
and  they  especially  resort  to  it  when  any  one  ■fariww 
with  their  nests.— The  turkey-buoard  fllca  fa  a  twy 
beautiful  nunner,  rarely  flapping  the  wtM»  exvs^ 
in  rising  from  the  eartii,  but  siting  and  dipping  a 
beautiful  curved  lines,  traversing  a  ^vaai  space  aich 
wonderful  celerity  and  ease,  or  suariae  to  the  li^hv 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  until  cntinSy  lost  to  s^ 
Like  all  the  birds  of  their  class,  the  hnwawh  ponrs 
strong  powers  of  vision ;  but  the  aenae  of  ancuaig  ■ 
that  by  which  they  are  principally  gvidnl  lu  Vse: 
food.  This  they  are  capable  of  thus  diaciuitia^g  froa 
immense  distances,  and  the  most  striking  fiKO  iOv*- 
trative  of  the  acuteness  of  their  olfectory  orgass  sv 
on  record.  Notwithstanding  these,  and  the  obriH 
evidence  afforded  by  the  structure  of  their  sarLiBf 
apparatus,  a  recent  writer  has  undefftakes  to  asit 
that  they  are  possessed  of  little  or  no  power  of  aoiEl' 
Ihig.— The  places  chosen  by  the  turkey-faaaaaid  ix 
laying  are  generally  fai  remote  and  anUtory  saasey^ 
or  dense  forests,  where  a  hollow  atamp  or  rattea  ijf 
serves  Ibr  a  nest  The  eggs  are  fraaa  two  to  km. 
of  a  dull- white,  or  cream  odour,  splashed  vith  cl»- 
colate  and  Uack,  the  patches  of  thia  beiag  faigm 
and  thickest  towards  the  laiger  end.  The  egg  i^ 
sembles  that  of  agoose,  but  is  Uuntcr  at  thr  mat 
end :  it  b  two  biches  and  thre«-lburtha  long,  by  tw 
broad.  The  young  are  covered  by  a 
somewhat  similar  to  that  upon  a  young  \ 

Some  years  since,  we  obtained  a  yo  _ 
while  still  covered  with  long,  white  down,  wiih  the 
exception  of  the  wings,  wliich  were,  partly  fettfcand. 
It  was  unable  to  fly,  and  had  advanced  to  a  party  ^i 
wood-cutters,  while  at  woric,  having  appanaily 
wandered  too  far  from  the  nest  to  retiacc  iai  atopK. 
As  it  seemed  hungry,  one  of  them  caw  it  sobm  aarnu 
which  it  greedily  swallowed,  and  afterwai^  wwmmMw4 
with  them  until  they  returned  honiey  and  hniagte  e. 
with  them.  This  young  buasfd  speecBly  broae 
domesticated,  and  as  importunately  demandBdlbailm 
any  of  the  regular  tenants  of  the  poultry  yaid  k 
ate  all  sorts  ofmeat  and  garbage,  onabnnly  ynJuiJif 
the  most  fllthy.  As  it  acquired  fbll  phnaace,  "  ' 
to  kill  and  devour  the  young  dncxs  aaS  c 
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acini(  one  foot  upon  the  victim,  and  leisurply  tearing 
to  pieces  with  the  bilU  As  this  buaaid  leanied  to 
%  he  frequently  made  ezcimions,  and  returaed  to 
ott  upon  a  kitchen  chimney.  At  length  he  one 
17  joined  a  flock  whidi  was  soaring  over  his  resi- 
•noe,  and  never  after  returned. 
The  torkeybuaani  is  two  feet  and  a  half  long, 
d  his  wings  are  six  fiwt  two  inches  from  tip  to  tip. 
Ite  bead  and  neck,  for  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the 
ra,  Rre  fumuhed  with  a  reddish,  wrinkled  skin, 
^t  with  short,  Uack  hairs,  which  also  cover  the 
11,  as  &r  as  the  anterior  ancle  of  the  nostrils,  which 
e  oval.  The  nlumage  is  bmck,  the  neck  feathered 
uallf  all  nMma,  and  the  wings  not  reaching  beyond 
e  tail  The  tidl  is  rounded.  There  b  no  obvious 
fferpnce  between  the  male  and  female. 
BrzzARols  Bat;  a  bay  on  the  sooth  coast  of 
assachusetts,  opposite  Barnstable  bay.  It  runs  up 
iw«en  Seakonnet  point  on  the  west,  and  Chatabunk, 
e  of  the  Elisabeth  islands,  on  the  east;  isthiity^ftve 
forty  miles  long,  and  seven  wide.  It  appnMMshes 
thin  thrve  and  a  half  miles  of  Barnstable  tey.  It 
9  been  contemplated  to  unite  these  bays  by  a  canal, 
w.  70»  33'  to  ?!•  Ky  W. ;  lat  4l«  26^  to  41«  48'  N. 
Br  Law  is  a  particolar  law  made  by  a  corporation, 
by  any  other  distinct  portion  of  the  community, 
r  the  regulation  of  the  aflairs  of  its  members  in 
ch  of  taeir  relations  as  are  not  readied  by  the 
Deral  law  of  the  hmd.  Such  nrivate  bws  may 
Rally  be  made  by  all  inoorporaied  bodies,  as  civic 
rporatiotts,  trading  oompaniea,  &c.,  and  even  by 
e  body  of  Uie  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  parish,  pro- 
ivd  they  involve  the  infraction  of  no  public  laws, 
It  are  merely  calculated  to  supply  Iheir  want  of 
•plication  in  the  particular  instance.  These  private 
wi  are  binding  only  on  the  members  of  the  body 
r  which  they  are  framed,  and  will  not  be  recognised 
valid  unless  they  appear  to  be  intended  mr  the 
neral  good  off  that  body,  and  not  for  the  mere 
nherancp  of  private  or  personal  interests. 
BvLw,  doctor  Mather,  an  American  divine,  was 
wn  in  Boston  in  1706,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
(ter  completing  his  studies  in  theology,  he  was  or- 
lined  the  6rst  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hollis  street, 
}ston.  B.  contributed  many  essays  to  the  New 
igland  Weekly  Journal,  and  several  occasional 
<>m9,  some  of  which  were  collected  in  a  volume.  He 
rrpsponded  vrith  Pope,  Lansdowne,  and  Watts.  In 
76,  his  connexion  with  his  congregation  was  die- 
Ived,  on  account  of  his  tnryism,  for  any  disafbction 
the  cause  of  the  colonies  could  no  longer  be  toler^ 
>d.  in  1777,  he  was  denounced,  in  town-meeting, 
an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  aftffwards  was  tried 
for^  a  special  court.  The  charges  against  him  were, 
U  he  remained  in  the  town  during  the  siege,  that 
prayed  for  the  king,  and  received  the  visits  of  the 
itish  ofltoen.  He  was  sentenced  to  confinement, 
h  his  fiuniiy,  on  board  a  guandUship,  and  to  be  sent 
England  with  them.  On  being  brought  before  the 
u\l  of  war,  he  was  treated  wii  respect,  and  was 
lered  to  be  oonined  to  his  own  house  for  a  short 
le.  He  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  a  ready 
I  powerful  wit,  which  he  sometimes  exerted  where 
id  nature  vrould  have  refiaincd,  and  left  a  lasting 
)g  by  a  transient  jesL  He  exhibited  this  love  of 
icule  in  various  ways.  On  one  occasion,  when 
tteuopd,  under  suspicion  of  toryism,  to  be  confoied 
(lis  own  house,  with  a  sentinel  over  him,  he  per- 
ded  this  sentinel  to  goon  an  errand  for  him,  prx>- 
ing  to  take  his  place.  The  sentinel  consented  to 
arr«ngement,«and,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all 
o  passed,  B.  was  seen  very  gravely  marching  be- 
e  his  own  door,  the  musket  on  his  shoulder,  keep- 
guard  over  himself.  During  his  ooninement  in 
own  bouse, a  guard  was  placed  over  hUn,andthen 


removed.  On  some  Anther  complaint,  a  sentbiel  was 
again  placed  over  him.  He  was  soon  freed,  and  no 
further  noticed.  In  speaking  of  these  transactions, 
he  sakl,  «'he  had  been  guardiBd,  reguaided,  and  dis- 
regarded." Directly  opposite  to  his  house  there  was 
a  very  bad  slough  in  vret  wwther.  It  happened  one 
day,  that  two  or  the  seleotpmen,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  streets,  stock  fast  in  this  hole,  and  were  obliged 
to  get  out  into  the  mud  to  extricate  their  vehicle.  B. 
came  out,  and,  makhig  them  a  respectful  bow,  sakl : 
— **  Gentlemen,  I  have  often  complained  to  you  of  this 
nuisance,  without  any  attention  being  paid  to  it.  and  I 
am  veiy  glad  to  see  von  stirring  in  this  matter  now.** 
A  ship  from  London  brought  out  300  street  lamps  for 
the  town  of  Boston.  It  chanced  that,  00  the  ssme 
day,  a  female  neighbour,  who  was  a  new  light j  with 
a  weak  mind  and  a  whining  manner,  called  to  see 
him.  Wishing  to  get  rid  oftEe  visitor,  he  soon  asked, 
with  a  tone  calculated  to  excite  curiosity,  if  she  had 
heand  the  news.  ••  O,  no  I  dear  doctor,  what  newvP" 
<«  Why,  300  new  l^hts  have  come  over  In  the  ship 
that  arrived  this  morning  from  London,  and  the  se- 
leeUmen  have  wisely  oe£red  them  to  be  pot  in  iraoa 
immediately."  Hh  visitor  at  onoe  hurried  away,  in 
great  anxi«iy,  to  make  fiirther  inquiries  B.  lived  in 
retirement  the  last  IS  years  of  his  life,  and  died  July 
5, 1788,  at  the  age  of  82. 

Btno,  John,  served  under  his  &ther,admiral  Geoiga 
Byng,  and  by  hto  merits,  as  well  as  the  influence  of 
his  name,  was  raised  to  the  nnk  of  admiral.  Hb  at- 
tempts to  relieve  fort  St  Philip,  in  Mbwroa,  when 
bloduuled  by  a  French  fleet  under  La  Galissoni^ 
proved  abortive ;  and  his  hesitation  in  engaging  the 
enemy,  when  a  bold  attack  miglit  have  periyns 
gained  him  the  victory,  excited  the  clamour  of  the 
nation  against  him.  The  ministry,  who  wished  to 
avert  the  public  odium  from  their  unsuoofssful  mea> 
sores,  beheld  with  seeming  satisiaction  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Byng ;  and,  when  he  was  condemned  by  a 
court  martial,  they  suffered  him,  though  recommend- 
ed to  mercy,  to  be  sacrifloed  to  the  general  indigna- 
tion, and  he  was  shot  at  Portsmouth,  March  14,  1757, 
meeting  his  death  with  calm  resignation. 

Btmkbssbokk,  Cornelius  van ;  a  Dutch  lawyer, 
bom  at  MkkUeburg  in  1676.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versHy  of  Franeker,  and,  after  practising  as  a  bar- 
rister at  the  Hague,  became  professor  of  law  at  Ley- 
den,  and  president  of  the  council  of  Holland.  He 
died  in  174a  B.  wasoneof  the  most  leaned  among 
modem  civilians.  His  works  were  publislied  at  Ge- 
neva  in  1761,  and  at  Leyden  in  1766.  They  are 
written  in  Latin ;  and  his  treatise  De  Foro  Legatomm 
eompeiemU  was  translated,  by  Barbeync,  into  French, 
umtr  the  Utle  of  Du  Jvge  eompHent  det  Amhaem- 
deun,  17^8,  4to.  B.  edited  a  periodical  publication, 
caUed  like  New  Mieremy  0/  the  Hagne,  which  waa 
suppressed,  owing  to  the  ofrnoe  taken  at  the  strain 
of  satire  which  it  exhibited. 

Bybon  (George  Gordon)  loni,  an  English  peer  and 
poet  of  elevated  genius,  was  bom  in  lloUes  street, 
London,  Jan.  «,  1788.  He  was  the  gmndMn  of 
admiral  John  Byron  (q.  v.),  and  succeeded  his  great 
uncle,  William  loid  B.,  whUe  at  school,  in  1798.  His 
(bther  was  the  admiral's  only  son,  captain  John  a  of 
the  guards,  notorious  for  his  gallantries  and  recklesa 
dissipation.  By  the  eccentricity  and  misconduct  of 
the  old  lord  B.,  and  of  the  captain  his  nephew,  the 
reputation  of  the  ftunily  of  B.,  so  ancient  and  honour- 
able in  English  history,  had  b«m  considwably  tar- 
nished. The  former  was  tried  by  hh  peers  for  killfaig 
his  relation,  Mr  Chavrocth,  in  a  combat  with  swords, 
after  a  tavern  dispute,  under  circumstances  so  equivo- 
cal, that  he  was  indicted  for  murder,  and  only  saved 
from  the  pemlty  attendant  on  mnnslaiMchter  by  plcMi. 
ing  his  peeiaf^'— «n  escape  which  did  not  prevent 
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*..  ^-    N#.^«--*  .r:-:-5,>«l  jn  aifrcLomte  rpflBrm-  i 

•-►c-^  ••    -—.—  -«'  1=^  'f  is  nsasier,  ^ioctor  Drery. 

'•  .     -  -t«   i  '»-_  »^  itf  >--  ^•*«^'-«y  °  ^ove  with  Miss 

"  wms'a^  ir"  £.  -^  -er  -i>i  -•-  r»-s  of  the  gcoileman 

«nw  i3tc  Si.  -^  •*-  Jr     *-^'  -If"  r^^  ffreai  ancle,  whom 

h»   m*.    r-.j    'J   i-s  jCLSsicu  t-m^  CO  N>wstt-ad. 

Tr-v  fawn   u  ^i»»m  2)^  ^-ry  aeantirjily  aiiades  in  a 

t-'i   i-nofr    n't":i.'3i^  r*^"?3.  vihixi^ii   sooie  inter- 

•»'•'  *^  iiru   iii.i  -i*  -v-tTi  ."  'jcvr  vcs"^  between  them, 

m  utuu'  ♦•  uiu--i'«i.  iju't-iirt'  xr^  ^  re  mature  suitor. 

*.  i.H  (i>uuuuiifi:jxi"it;  tv^ififd-c^.y  «t>aoded  the  anient 

v««-i.*  n  Hit  ^'ttuJiiu.  un^v.    ^iiPa  between  sixteen 

utw  «r  •*'iiri^'u   itt  W3:*  «as«f'»i  ai  Trinity  coll^^e, 

«  Mii.h-t.it*'     titu  Utvt^  jb^  «s  Hantiw.  his  dislike  of 

^i.si,:  I  ttu  iti^'m  tu*m  hjh  BTjrfi  mavoidable  rebuke, 

'^•♦.v'J  w  .-^-t'  lA  «  .;j;  sfcjvTB.-^  aoii  satire ;  and,  amons;' 

^  »v*   r.  -iv  t. •»•  1 A^  i  '•  ;>: «  he«r.  which,  he  ol)serv«l, 

».   ^  .V  .  •.  .    ^  Y  ''*  •  di  jjTiee.    At  nineteen,  he 


mmi  took  cp  S'«  rv5id>^io»  ai 
M  N«-w«t(^  abfa»^.  «Vtv  he  eni|.<l<ivM 
^  r-y^- jUHHwrnenL^OKie^pecu-iyinaqixjiU: 
^  ivammr-  in  1807,  vkie  sU  «  New- 
.  .^^  jr-acsv^i  hs  cnrty  pfiwhaiiiw,  wkieb  be 
^  ^  IP  znsLfd  at  Newvk,  nBdRr  tW  tklr  of 
'  (  ^  rvjtja.  by  Gem^  Gonlon  LiW  Byxm.  a 
r.  TiF9  pf^nis,  aitfafmirh  ezL^^umg  *A3af 
L.- •  ■  dtp  nzsire  poi^  al:>o  Lptxa^  v^eral 
J  jnnamxy  ai^  imitation,  wfaicli  ■■■^'^^  xLc 
■-rri  ja»g»»is  BO  iiidul|i^  in  no  attack,  »'jch 
-«»  :^=«-:^r*E«sirfX  »r  wit  or  TTn,  tlan  for  VBn^a- 
.y  sad  ill  naitM«.  Tke  ridcsie  |ir?> 
rr  ^^  e-c-iap  roofed  the  aiigBi  qf  t^  pi»*. 
»^  .  -•■*  -"-^rj*  J  his  celefarat*^  sntirv  of  Eae^>ii 
2  ^— ^  .=i  ^-itka  Rpv-ewcn.  Tlie  spirit  of  irW- 
zr-^  «  «■  ^jB.  r^rrjpft ;  wad  the  aiig;vT,  ratfapr  uar^ 
i^  r.^r^-'-rt  M  bfran,  ^ided  his  pen  oc  vj* 
ji  .^-z^v^  too,  ^n^aJniij  enos^^  lua 
»wz^  3  ^srrr  u^  .xher  pivdUectiaBiSy  a  BSKbrr  <x. 
Of  7*-^  c>  s.  rmtd  m  this  poem,  no  lon^  time  ^.tr. 
w*  rrzmr-*-:  «=rcy  the  friends  of  the  WBihiX :  i*  r 
TTi.  3  -v-abr-ir.  if.^r  it  had  pnsHd  Chm^  ibnr#d :-'«». 
^'  -ii^  .r  SM.W  ^  It  is  nnpLpaiaai  to  i«bie.  ttei. 
^-.  :3  iii»^  1=^.  Byron  gaTe  ioCo  a  caiver  of  dAMc«- 
uoL  i»  TTf^A^F^d  amoQ?  the  youthful  pamevtn  ut 
•=A  in>i  tiuue,  when  altogether  in— eiti'  i 
TriH-  II*  iT-iae  b^^me  deeply  inT-nlTvd  bdbrr  > 
lai  zsa^t^^  .'^r^  maaoity,  and  his  ooas;.itaiiaB  r  -ri 
cxi£bn«K  ly  istt  exop^^es  in  which  he  spvil  iL  Tt.<v 
Ufw»r^fr_  wx^  nx  a  coarse  to  laat ;  and,  ai  Ilk  n«' 
^?*'%*>  ii*  oKrTciDed  to  daTcl.  AcoonlBry  .a 
"jmiMu^  w-^  hcs  £riiow  ooUe«ui,  Jo^in  Casi  H  i«^ 
h^nre^  £sL^  be  eiabaiked  at  Fafanouth  ibr  L-^' . 
mu  zp-jct^^td  throogh  the  soatben  ptptiaiy*  / 
-rva.n  u  3ip  Medxeinaean.  His  sohBtquwa  pp^ 
r-aiOL«»  ia  Gfeeop,  Turkey,  &cl,  n«d  ».«  * 
iF'3..ja£  itfTT,  kavji^  bpen  rendered  so  hatam  ^^ 
Its  imp  pcra  at  Childe  Harold's  rili^iiiB^i  F.- 
^^-curv^  rN.iBP  io  Jone,  181 1,  after  an  absenop  of  *.«  » 
TMnr^  vad  Isd  not  lon^  arriTed,  before  he  w  «*:- 
■nmi^i  :^  Nevstpad,  to  consequence  of  the  dhnpr  - 
i- jfv  €C  £i>  mother,  who  breathed  her  last  bpforr  l* 

ix  :  S;t.  BiETon  eave  to  the  work!  the  frit  r«7;cT-- 
^>>^i..*.ide  Haroid*8  Pilgrioiaaie.     TIzisasnT  -    - 
;f  uip  f^anctPT  of  a  wayward  libertine,  satiaad  r*   r. 
:vTr  colligation  of  plpasuie,  into  misanthropy,  trv 
ani  lisitasess,  and  that  in  sudi  a  nmnner,  thai  ;  • 
agc^VafinH  woold  neopssanly   b<s  made  lo  him*, 
i^&rtied  proof  both  of  the  perretled  feelin|(  and  •! 
Lne  or4r*nality  of  Byroo.    There  was,  howav^.  s 
b»^>rss  in  the  repolsive  peraooificabon,  and  a  fm^ 
9ai  an  energy  in  the  mode  of  supporting^  11,  m  «d- 
cufve  of  great  powers,  that  it  at  once  prodaepd  :? 
impnsbion.    Eoiogy  now  flowed  in  from  all  ^m:>T\ 
Even  the  readen  who  disapproved  the  Bumatkr'v 
and  sombre  views  of  human  nature,  disp2ay«d  ia  i*  «• 
extraordinary  production ,  confessed  its  gemm.    1  ir» 
the  feelings  of  admiiatiao  liecame  geneial,  and,  x< 
stiongcorrent  of  &shion  turning  directly  in  hisfr*i*^*. 
his  acquaintance  was  widely,  not  to  my  unrvftv^  « 
oouripd ;  and  his  firet  entry  on  the  stage  of  pi.  ^  ^ 
life  may  be  dated  from  this  era.    Nor  wire  the  lur 
ners,  person,  and  conversation  of  Byroo  of  a  na:  »-> 
to  dissipate  the  charm  with  which  his  taleali  tm' 
invested  him.     Althottn^  easy  and  a&ble  m  i  * 
general  manners,  the  latent  reserve  of  oonKiowt  c^ 
nius  was  always  observable;  added  to  vhidt.  u'- 
associations  coimected  with  his  kfentificataQn  with    .* 
o\Yii  Childe  Harold  excited  a  mysterious  and  vt-e^ 
finable  curiosity.    Even  his  physiogaouiy  was  t^- 
nently  calculated  to  keep  up  the  interest  whicfe  b^ 
otherwise  inspired ;  ttie  predominating  eipnuitfi  •• 
his  fine  features  being  tliat  of  deep  and  hah4i.J 
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^unifrht,  although,  when  engBced  in  mtercstine;  dis- 
iis>i<>ii,  they  as  forcibly  exhioited  gayety,  indigna- 
on,  and  satire.  Thiis,  in  the  imitative  world  of 
l^llion,  the  enthusiastic  looked  on  hini  to  admire/the 
nknis  to  admonish,  and  the  soft  with  a  d<;sire  to 
Diisole.  The  latter  sympathy  he  excited  too  power- 
illy  in  certain  quarters,  and  a  course  of  noxious 
»trii.Mie  was  the  consequence.  It  is  more  gratifying 
I  ol»iTve,  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  tliis  license,  he 
<N  capable  of  delicate  and  generous  actions,  of 
hich  a  niuiiber  of  well  .  auSienticated  instances 
re  on  record.  The  quick  and  scrutinising  ghuice 
tiicU  he  liad  cast  on  Eastern  character  and  man- 
<iN,  wus  now  manifested  iu  the  Giaour,  the  Bride 
f  Abydos,  tlie  Corsair  (the  copyright  of  which,  as 
ell  as  that  of  Childe  Harold,  he  gave  to  Mr  DaU 
iH  \  Lara,  and  the  Siege  of  Corinth,  whicli  followed 
IU'  anotlier  in  quick  succession.  For  parliamentary 
utirs  he  seems  to  have  had  a  decided  distaste; 
lul  it  was  not  until  his  return  from  the  continent, 
lat  he  ventured  to  speak.  He  made  his  maiden 
x'ech  in  February,  1812,  from  the  opposition  bench, 
((.liii^t  tlie  frame-work  bill,  and  was  argumentative 
lid  lively,  if  not  very  original.  Having  now  be- 
w>me  a  character  whose  support  might  be  of  oon- 
dcmble  omtseqaence,  he  was  congratulated  accord- 
tgiy.  Another  time,  he  addre^ed  the  house  in 
ipport  of  catholic  emancipation,  and  a  third  and 
L^  time  on  presenting  a  petition  firom  major  Cart- 
Tight. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1815,  Byron  married  Anna 
sabcUa,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Raluh  Milbanke  Noel, 
anmet,  to  whom  ne  had  proposed  himself  a  year  be- 
>re,  and  been  rejected.  The  fortune  received  with 
is  Udy  was  not  large,  and,  his  own  having  been  pre- 
ioasly  much  enthnuled,  tlie  reckless  system  of  splen- 
mir  which  succeeded  the  marriage  could  not  be  long 
uiintained  ;  and,  after  enduring  considerable  ember- 
i^Hinents,  it  was  finally  settled,  that  lady  B.,  who  had 
^l>^ented  his  lordship  with  a  daughter  on  the  10th  of 
^eo(>mber,  should  pay  her  fisither  a  visit,  until  better 
rrangeroents  could  be  made.  From  this  visit  hidy  B. 
itimately  refused  to  return,  and  a  formal  separation 
n^ued.  This  rupture  produced  a  considerable  sensa- 
on  in  the  world  of  fiishion,  and  the  most  contradic- 
iry  rumours  prevailed,  in  the  midst  of  which  Byron 
>ft  England,  with  an  expressed  resolution  never  to 
t'tuni.  He  crossed  over  to  France,  through  which 
e  passed  rapidly  to  Brussels,  taking,  on  his  way,  a 
iir%'ey  of  the  field  of  Waterloo.  He  then  visited  the 
M\ks  of  the  Rhine,  Switierland,  and  the  north  of 
Lily,  and,  for  some  time,  took  up  his  abode  at  Venice, 
iere  he  was  joined  by  Mr  Hobhouse,  who  accora- 
ani<-d  him  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  completed 
i>  thinl  canto  of  Chikle  Harold.  Not  long  after  ap- 
eared  tlie  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  a  Dream,  and  other 
\n'D\9  ;  and,  in  1817,  Manfred,  a  tragedy,  and  the 
diluent  of  Tasso.  In  one  of  his  excunions  from 
:.tly.  lie  resided,  for  some  time,  at  Abydos,  and 
I  nice  proceeded  to  Tenedos  and  tlie  island  of  Scio, 
UvTv  be  likewise  staid  Uirec  mouths ;  during  which 
nir  he  visited  every  classical  scene,  and  frequently 
«pt  in  the  peasants'  cottages,  to  whom  his  liberality 
tade  him  a  welcome  guesL  He  also  visited  several 
Llier  islands,  and  at  length  repaired  to  Athens,  where 
e  sketdied  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  fourth  and  hist 
into  of  Childe  Harold,  which  poem  was  published  in 
SI  8,  and  sustained  the  high  reputation  of  the  author. 
n  the  same  year  appeared  the  Jeu  tPetprH  of  Beppo, 
I  the  mixed  and  pointeil  manner  of  the  Italian  style 
r  poetical  humouf,  and  marked  by  a  tone  of  loose 
.orality,  which  ripeneil '  into  licentiousness  in  Hon 
i;<in.  In  1819  was  published  the  romantic  tale  of 
\  xuypA,  and  the  same  yrar  was  marked  by  the  com- 
«•  iK-emeiit  of  Dun  Juan,  which  his  bookseller,  Mr 


Murray,  declined  openly  to  publisli.  Of  this  cele- 
brated production,  it  is  as  vain  to  deny  the  profligacy 
as  the  genius.  In  1820  was  published  Marino  Fk- 
liero.  Doge  of  Venice,  a  tragedy,  written  with  an 
avowed  attention  to  the  exploded  system  of  the 
dramatic  unities,  which  too  frequently  subtracts  from 
the  interest  all  that  it  gives  to  more  cold  and  classical 
qualities ;  nor  did  this  effort  of  Byron's  prove  an  ex- 
ception. The  next  year,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr 
W.  Lisle  Bowles,  in  defence  of  the  poetical  character 
of  Pope,  which  liad  been  rated  very  low  In  that 
writer's  life  of  him.  This  dispute  arose  out  of  a  dis- 
position, in  certain  critics,  to  ground  poetical  charac- 
ter exclusively  on  a  tendency  to  deal  with  the  prinary 
associations  connected  with  natural  objects  and  aibc- 
tions,  rather  than  on  the  more  complex  and  fiKtatioos 
combinations  produced  by  art  and  ailtivatioa.  This 
school  not  unfrequently  pushes  iU  theory  to  an  ex- 
treme, as  in  the  case  of  Pope,  whom  Byron,  on-  the 
other  hand,  may  liave  someiriiat  hyperboli(»lly  ex* 
alted.  In  the  same  ye«r  uipeared  the  drama  of  Sar- 
danapalus,  indisputably  the  finest  of  his  tragic  ol&pring; 
the  Two  Foscari,  a  tragedy ;  and  Cain,  a  mystery. 
The  last  is  a  production  of  much  power,  but  marked 
by  the  same  rashness  of  speculation  and  recklessness 
of  moral  elfect,  which  disfigure  many  of  the  author's 
productions. 

When  Byron  quitted  Venice,  after  visiting  several 
parts  of  the*  Italian  dominions  of  Austria,  he  settled  at 
Pisa ;  where  he  became  connected  with  tlie  Gamha 
fiunily,  in  whose  behalf  he  endured  some  incon- 
venience, which  ended  in  the  banishment  of  the 
counts  Gamba,  and  the  open  resklence  of  the  countess 
with  Byron.  In  182S,  in  coniunction  with  Mr  Leigh 
Hunt,  who,  on  invitation,  had  become  his  guest,  and 
Mr  Percy  Bysshe  Slielly,  the  periodical  publication 
called  the  Liberal  was  commenced,  which,  principally 
owing  to  the  unhappy  fate  of  Mr  Shelly  (who  per- 
ished by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  in  the  Mediiemnean), 
extended  only  to  four  numbers.  In  tliis  work  first 
appeared  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  caused  by  the 
singularly  ill-judged  performance,  under  the  same 
title,  of  Mr  Southey.  The  publisher  was  prosecuted, 
and  fined  j^lOO.  Heaven  and  Earth,  a  mystery,  also 
first  appeared  in  the  Liberal.  It  Is  founded  on  tlie 
supposed  intercourse  between  angels  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  earth  before  the  flood,  and  possesses  great 
force  and  beauty.  The  later  cantos  of  Don  Juan, 
with  Werner,  a  tragedy,  and  the  Deformed  Trans- 
formed, a  firagment,  tiring  up  the  rrar  of  Byron's  per- 
formances. In  the  autumn  of  1822,  he  quitted  Pisa, 
and  wintered  at  Genoa,  and  now  began  to  indulge 
those  feelings,  in  regard  to  the  efforts  of  the  Greeks 
to  throw  off  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  which  deter- 
mined him  to  lend  them  the  aid  of  his  penoo,  purse, 
and  infiuenoe.  It  would  also  appear,  by  some  noble 
verses  which  have  been  printed  since  his  death,  that 
a  secret  consckaisness  off  his  career  of  action  having 
too  long  been  unworthy  of  him,  induced  him  to  seek 
a  nobler  species  of  dtsUnction  than  one  of  mere  self- 
engrossment  and  successful  gallantry.  It  is  unneoe»- 
sary  to  dwell  upon  the  general  tendency  of  powerful 
minds,  at  a  particular  stage  of  existence,  to  break 
from  the  enthmlmenU  ofpleasure  and  the  senses, 
because  it  has  been  the  great  theme  of  allegory  ever 
since  allegory  was  invented.  In  addition  to  being 
satiated  with  the  usual  enjoyments  of  a  dissipated 
man  of  rank,  and  disgusted  with  the  sameness  of 
common-place  life,  many  drciimstances  contributed  to 
render  Byron  an  enthusiast  for  Greece.  In  common 
with  many  more,  the  associations  connected  with  its 
illustrious  history  doubtless  served  to  sthnntote  his 
concern  for  its  modem  degradition ;  but  in  him  these 
feelings  wrre  quickened  by  an  acquaintance  with  its 
grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  its  various  races  of  wild 
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Bnd  pkXmtwm  miiMrs,  ind  bj  the  personal  interest 
wludi  he  had  wbfAj  excitrd  there.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  emd  oombinatlon  of  motive,  in 
AwgmBL,  1823,  he  cmhwked,  aooompanied  by  five  or 
nz  frioMlB,  ia  a  BiiCiah  vesel,  which  he  had  hired 
lor  the  parpose,  awi  aniwd  at  the  ooaunencement  of 
Ibe  tbini  caapaigBL  He  catabliabed  himself  some 
tflie  la  Ccphakaia,  and  despatched  his  friends, 
Messn  TtdawjaBd  Hatailum  Brown,  with  a  letter 
to  the  Gre^  cuniBmrnl  The  result  of  their  infor- 
— tim  adaceil  feni  to  advance  j&lS/XX)  for  the  relief 
of  Muual^ljbi.  Tbe  iliwfnsinni  amonjir  the  Greeks 
cave  bis  awM  pav,  and  involved  him  in  consider- 
. .    , —  <i..        ^^  1^^^  1^  ^^^  1^^^  Areostoli 

^^  and,  l^in|t  consi£nible 
I  lo  Misaotanirhi,  where, 
~  ~  _  I  ana  the  loss  of 
mmt  «f  bb  voseb,  be  iaaUy  aivivcd,  and  was  re^ 
criwd  with  cwff  mafk  of  boaoor  Grpcian  gratitude 
EGb  i^ance  vras  immediately  salu- 
I  «f  the  fcfodty  with  which  the 
hoa  the  part  of  the  Greeks ;  but  it 
IV  Afcalt  CD  pfoduce  union  among 
He  immfdianiy  began  to  form  a  br£ 
gHfe  of  Sabales,  SOO  of  vtboM  arere  taken  into  his 

C,  vkb  a  viw  la  aa  eipediUon  against  Lepanto ; 
MEb  wvtbe  dMnfertyand  ansettlcd  temper  of 
.tbaftbewaaobfigedtopot^wneit.  This 
icatd  ^ssffoaameai  pnyedon  bis  spirits,  and, 
1  w^  a  severe  fit  of  epilepsy. 
««lber  attacks,  bat  at  leiu^th 
I  to  yield  to  the  skill 
1  to  remove, 
ay,  and  unhealthy  site 
This  step,  vrith  his  usual 
<^1  cannot  quit  Greece 
is  a  chance  of  my 
atfliiy.  There  is  a  stake 
i  1  aaite  and  while  I  can  stand 
While  1  »y  this, 
,anddeiects 
must  be 
people.*  On  the 
g  grivn  op,  other 
vrith  wfiprence  both  to  mili- 
•s«'x  4v«fvacMaa  aad  to  gmgriftatB  fine  uniting  Kastera 
«Hw  «  «jarca  Greece ;  bat,  unhappily,  the  teal  mo- 
^Hm,  «aB  M  bimd  vrfaicb  vras  to  deprive  the  Greek 
4«aw  yf  ils  iim  and  energetic  friefid.  On  the  SMi  of 
V«tS^  litfvtt.  wbUe  riding  oat,  got  extremely  wet ; 
«tf«A.  ■«vja<v{y  recovered  frmn  the  efliocts  of  his  former 
^M.^^Mirc.  a  ievrr  ensued,  which,  it  is  thought,  might 
)««^  <<iAid  to  oopioas  bleeding  in  the  first  instance, 
Wa  «^jc^  owing  either  to  his  own  objection  or  the 
ijim<ww^  opinion  of  the  physician  of  the  nature  of 
a*  Jkmm»*  was  destined  to  prove  fiital  on  the  even- 
•i«i(  yf  li»  19th  of  Apnl,  183;4.  During  his  ilhiess, 
M/mm  iae  traits  of  humanity  and  feeling  for  his  at- 
wWbaHi  were  exhibited  by  Byron,  and  nearly  his  last 
^gMb.  previous  to  sinking  into  the  lethaqry  which 
vUm  in  death,  vrere,  **  My  wife,  my  child,  my  sister ! 
->70M  know  all— you  must  say  all/'  His  utterance 
\Mm  Akilvd  him,  as  it  had  previously  done  in  referring 
w  the  same  near  connexions. 

Thus,  ill  his  37th  year,  preraatiwely  died  this  ex- 
tnwiiliuary  genius,  to  the  deep  affliction  of  the  peo- 
plv^  whose  OHUse  he  had  espoused,  who  decreed  every 
pijci»ible  public  testimony  of  their  sorrow.  Nor  was 
hiH  death  a  subject  of  less  regret  to  many,  who  look- 
txi  tor  a  noble  recompense,  in  the  maturity  of  his 
liu\  ftr  the  faults  of  itM  commencement  and  preoed- 
)it|{  (Nf^^gressL  Many  of  his  errors  were  evidently  the 
UAiUt  of  a  too  early  release  from  all  discipline  and 
\tMU»"*  — *''^  -"pglect  which  fiimily  circumstances 
tiui^  *m.    In  other  respects,  the  vices 


and  fellings  of  Byron,  undeniaUp,  it  is  trwr.  v«iv 
much  magnified  by  the  pecidiarity  of  bit  gevuBs  ttd 
character,  which  attracted  an  lutmity  of  obwrvatk* 
to  all  which  conoenied  him.  The  dJapontioa  of  ii» 
public  at  once  to  admire  and  ooodemn,  acomapanvKl 
as  it  was  with  an  involuntary  tendency  to  nwfnnad 
the  diaracter  of  the  poet  with  aonae  of  the  mait  ro- 
mantic creations  of  his  imaglnatioo,  howrrer  ft  migte 
annoy  him  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  se^ari  too  ab> 
viously  nurtured  a  degree  of  penunal  vnHy,  abch 
formed  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesea  cf  b^donc- 
ter.  Common-place  censure  prvvKooes  Uttfe  cArct 
when  coupled  with  great  admiratioD,  and  sdl  Ini  i» 
effected  by  the  virulence  of  party  attack,  or  by  deva 
peraonal  hostility.  The  morals  of  Byran,  sa  tU 
score  of  gallantry,  his  careleasncaa  of  finaak  ivpva- 
tion,  and  hasty  and  vindidive  spirit  of  reiauiiiL. 
are  altogether  indefensible;  but  it  is  oeslaintfaM  ibry 
were  mixed  up  vrith  great  hmnaDity,  bmetalretr. 
and  generosity.  It  was  evident,  too,  fian  hk  doah, 
and  many  other  circumstances,  that,  whalrwr  h« 
pride  and  resentment  at  being  so  deosiv^  ataadca- 
ed,  he  nurtured  the  nature!  feelings  of  a  hnshand  sad 
fiither  deep  in  his  bosom.  In  respect  to  aevnal  de- 
puted points  of  his  conduct,  the  Memoir^  by  baBrIf 
(which  he  gave  to  Mr  Moore  to  niae  a  kaa  §nm  Mr 
Murrey,  tJ&  bookseller,  and  wiiicfa  that  gradrmsa. 
at  the  instance  of  his  family,  thought  V^f'f  ^  ^ 
stray),  arould,  doubtless,  have  given  rnnch  idbna. 
Uon  to  the  world.  As  it  is,  certain  Joaraabflf  vvt. 
ors,  and  of  temporary  compamoiis,  praresriBgta  imvd 
nis  oonvenation,  but  poony  supply  their  piare.  Tbr 
body  of  Byron  vras  brought  to  £iig;land,  and  by  n 
state  in  London.  It  vras  subsequnitly  iatored  vsr 
his  own  seat  of  Newstead  abbey,  wbcve  a  plaia  aar- 
ble  slab  merely  records  his  name  nod  tide,  <btr  d 
death,  and  age.  Besides  his  only  legitinaie  <^uA 
and  heiress,  Byron  left  another  dang;htrr  in  Italy,  ta 
whom  he  bequeathed  £5000,  on  the  f«n«iitiffti  cf  krr 
not  marrying  an  Englishman.  The  sncceiMr  to  ha 
estate  and  ime  was  bis  cousin,  captain  George  Asbsm 
Byron,  of  the  royal  navy. 

Byron,  John,  an  En^ish  commodore,  was  bon  a 
the  year  1723,  and  embarked,  at  tlie  age  of  17.  a 
one  of  the  ships  of  lord  Anson,  which  was  fitted  <«i 
for  a  voyage  round  the  vrorld,  bat  was  wieckfd  m 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  north  of  the  atraits  of  M^  • 
Ian.  Byron,  with  some  of  hb  unfortoimte  coatpaa^ 
ions,  was  conducted,  by  the  Indians,  to  Chili*  and  fr 
mained  there  till  1744,  when  he  embarked  tm  bond 
a  ship  of  St  Malo,  and,  in  1745,  returned  to  Eiavp. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  he  pubUshed  a  "  Nanatiw* 
of  his  adventures,  which  is  extremely  intenestiv.  ti 
1758,  he  commanded  three  ships  of  the  line,  uA  <^ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  Fkancp.  Ge^ap 
III.,  who  vrished  to  explore  the  part  of  the  Aduur 
ocean  between  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  soad- 
em  part  of  America,  gave  B.  the  *«"»hi»>*«»*<  of  a  ^ 
gate,  with  which  he  set  sail,  June,  1754,  hava^  m- 
der  his  order  the  frigate  Tamar.  Both  shipa  inacbfd 
at  Madeira  and  the  Cape  Yeid  islands,  and  preoi»Ad 
thence  to  the  Rio  Janeiro,  opposite  the  csty  of  dat 
name.  '  B.  then  suled  to  the  southern  part  of  ibr 
Atlantic  ocean,  and,  after  having  searchrd  ia  tub 
for  Pepys'  islands,  he  visited  the  FkikhuMi  isis^ 
and,  passing  through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  on 
tinued  his  voyage  in  the  South  sea.  Here  hffrS 
in  with  Bougainville,  vHk)  was  eneaged  ia  Uma^ 
ing  a  colony  in  the  Falkland  islands.  B^  dirrcir^ 
his  course  northward  to  the  island  of  Maaia- 
fiiero;  then,  saiiuig  westward,  he  passed  the  Vuh 


gerous  Archipelago,  lying  en  the  ent  of  the  Sotyfy 
islands,  and  discovered  Uie  isles  of  DtsMpaimiBrit 
and  King  George*s  islaiids.    Thence  he  <firfrtnl  k^ 


course  north  west,  and  disco^-ered  the  iaftnMh  caM 
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/,  ootton,  WM  brought 

of  Herodotus,  and  still 

this  latter  country,  it  was 

.  the  mnmmies  are  still  found 

a  article  of  dress,  it  waa  worn 

Dives,  in  Christ's  paiable  {Lttke 

.led  in  byssus,  and  it  is  mentioned 

.es  of  &Uen  Babylon  {.Rev,  xviii.  U). 

*'  jrmerly  erroneously  considered  as  a  fine 

c>n.    The  fine  stuff  mannfiictured  firam  the 

A  called,  more  particularly,  rndbn.    Foster 

J  the  woid  bfUHM  from  the  Coptic    Bjftstu 

m\so  used  by  the  ancients,  and  is  still  used,  to 

.^nify  the   hair  or  thread-like   substance   (called 

brani)j  with  which  the  different  kinds  of  sea- muscles 

fasten  themselves  to  the  rocks.    The  fmma  marma^ 

particttlariy.  Is  disting;uished  by  the  length  and  the 

•Uk  J  fineness  of  its  beard,  from  which  very  durable 

clotbs,  glovM,  and  stockings,  are  still  manufiictored 

in  Sidiy  and  Calabria.    See  Foster  De  Byswo  Jlntt- 

^worum^  1776. 

Byeaxtinb  EMnaa.     The  BynnUne  or  Eastern 

Rotnan  Empire  comprehended,  at  first,  in  Asia,  the 

country  on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates,  the  coasts  of 

the  Blad^  sea,  and  Asia  Minor ;  in  Africa,  Egypt ; 

and  in  Europe,  all  the  countries  from  the.  Hell«^)ont 

to  tlie  Adriatic  and  the  Danube.    This  survived  the 

Western  Empire  1,000  yean,  and  was  even  increased 

by  the  addUion  of  Italy  and  the  coasts  of  the  Medi-. 

tecraaean.    It  oommenoed  in  395,  when  Tbeodosius 

divided  the  Roman  empire  between  his  two  sons, 

Arcmlius  and  Hooorius.    The  Eastern  Empire  fell  to 

the  eider,  Arcadius,  through  whose  weakness  it  suf- 

frred  many  misfortunes.    During  his  minority,  Rufi- 

Dus  was  his  guardian  and  minister,  between  whom 

and  SCilicho,  the  minister  of  the  Westetn  Empire,  a 

fierae  rivalry  existed.    The  Goths  lakl  waste  Greece. 

Eutropins,  the  successor,  and  Gamas,  the  murderer  of 

Ruions,  were  ruined  by  their  own  crimes  (399).  The 

Uuter  lost  his  lifo  in  a  civU  war  excited  by  him  (400). 

Arcadius  and  his  empire  were  now  ruled  by  his  proud 

and  covetous  wife,  Eudoxia,  till  her  death  (404). 

The  laaurians  and  the  Huns  wasted  the  provinces  of 

Asia  and  the  country  along  the  Danube.  Theodosius 

the   younger  succeeded  hts  fother  (406),  under  the 

gruBit&anship  of  his  sister  Pulcheria.    Naturally  of 

an  inferior  mind,  his  education  had  made  him  entirely 

imbecile  and  unfit  for  self-command.    Pulcheria,  who 

bore  the  title  of  w^i^rvito,  administered  the  kingdom 

ably.     Of  the  Western  Empire,  which  bad  been 

ceded   to  Valentinian,   Theodbsins   retained  West 

Jllyria  (423).     The  Greeks   fought   with  success 

against  the  king  of  the   Penians,  Varsnes.    The 

kingdom  of  Annenia,  thrown  into  confusion  by  in* 


tenial  dissensions,  and  claimed,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  Romans  and  the  Persians,  became  now  'an  apple 
of  contention  between  the  two  nations  (440).  Attila 
laid  waste  the  dorainkns  of  Theodosius,  and  obliged 
him  to  pay  tribute  (448).  After  the  death  of  her 
brother,  Pulcheria  was  acknowledged  empress  (460). 
She  was  the  first  female  who  attained  this  dignity, 
-he  save  her  hand  to  the  senator  Marcian,  and 
Hi  bun  to  the  throne.  His  wisdom  and  valour 
erted  the  atiacks  of  the  Huns  from  the  fiontien, 
uut  he  did  not  support  the  Western  Empire,  in  its 
wars  against  the  Huns  and  the  Vandals,  with  sufl- 
cient  energy.  He  afforded  shelter  to  a  part  of  the 
Germans  md  flarmatians,  who  were  driven  to  the 
Roman  frontien  by  the  incursions  of  the  Huns.  Pnl- 
cheria  died  before  him,  in  463.  Leo  I.  (457),  a  prince 

onsen  i 


pimised  by  contemporary  aathors,  was  < 
sor  of  Mardan.  His  expeditions  against  the  Vandals 
(467)  were  unsuccessfol.  His  grandson  Leo  would 
have  succeeded  him,  but  died  a  minor  sfaoitlT  after 
him,  having  named  his  ftther,  Zeno,  his  ooUeagne 
(474).  The  government  of  this  weak  craperor,  who 
was  hated  bv  his  subjects,  was  disturbed  by  rebellious 
and  intemal  disorders  of  the  empire.  The  Goths 
depopulated  the  peovinoes  till  their  king  Theodorie 
turned  hb  arms  against  Italy  (489).  Ariadne,  widow 
of  Zeno,  raised  Uie  minister  Anastarius,  whom  she 
married,  to  the  throne  (491).  The  natkxi,  once  ex- 
cited  to  discontents  and  tumults,  could  not  be  entirely 
appeased  by  the  alleviation  of  thek*  burdens  and  by 
wise  decrees.  The  force*  of  the  empire,  being  thus 
weakened,  coukl  not  oiler  an  effectual  resistance  to 
the  Persians  and  the  barbarians  along  the  Danube. 
To  prevent  their  incursions  into  the  peninrola  of 
Constantinople,  Anastasius  built  the  lomg  watt,  as  it 
is  called*  After  the  death  of  Anastasius,  the  soldiers 
proclaimed  Justni  emperor  (618).  Notwithstanding 
his  low  birth,  he  maintained  possessfon  of  the  throne. 
Religioos  persecutkms,  which  he  undertook  at  the 
instigation  of  the  dervy,  and  various  crimes,  into 
whi(£  he  was  seduced  by  hb  nqdiew  Justinian,  dis- 
grace his  relcn.  After  his  early  death,  in  621,  he 
was  suooeed(3  by  the  same  Justinian  (q.  v.)  to  whom, 
though  he  deserves  not  the  name  of  the  Greaif  many 
virtues  of  a  ruler  cannot  be  denied.  He  was  re- 
nowned as  a  legislator,  and  his  reign  was  distinguished 
by  the  victories  of  his  general  Belisarius;  but  how 
unable  he  was  to  revive  the  strength  of  his  empire, 
was  proved  by  its  rapid  decay  after  his  death.  Justin 
II.,  his  successor  (665),  was  an  avaricious,  cruel, 
weak  prince,  governed  by  his  wife.  The  Lombards 
tore  from  hhn  part  of  Italy  (568).  His  war  with 
Persia,  for  the  possession  of  Armenia  (670),  was  nn. 
successful ;  the  Avari  plundered  the  provinces  on  the 
Danube,  and  the  violence  of  his  grief  at  these  mis- 
fortunes deprived  him  of  reason.  Tiberius,  his  mi- 
nister, a  man  of  merit,  was  declared  Casar,  and  the 
general,  Justinian,  conducted  the  war  against  Persia 
with  success.  The  Greeks  now  aUiea  themsdves, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  Turks.  Agahist  his  suc- 
cessor, Tiberius  II.  (678),  the  empress  Sophia,  and 
the  general  Justinian  oooqiired  in  vahi.  Fkom  the 
Avari  the  emperor  purchased  peace ;  from  the  Per- 
sians it  was  extorted  by  his  general  Mauritius  or 
Maurice  (68S).  This  cammander  Tiberius  declared 
Cesar  in  the  same  year.  Mauritius,  under  other  , 
circumstances,  would  have  made  an  excellent  mon- 
arch, but,  for  the  times,  be  wanted  prudence  and 
resdutkm.  He  was  indebted  for  the  tranquillity  of 
the  eastern  frontiers  to  the  gratitude  of  king  Chosroes 
II.,  whom,  in  691,  be  restored  lo  the  threne,  from 
whkdi  he  had  been  deposed  by  his  suljccta.  Never- 
theless, the  war  against  the  Avari  was  unsuccessful, 
through  the  errors  of  Commentiolos.  The  army  was 
disooalcated,  and  was  irritated,  now  by  untimely 
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severity  and  parsimony,  and  now  by  timid  indulgence. 
They  finally  proclaimed  Phocas,  one  of  their  officers, 
emperor.  Mauritius  was  taken  in  his  flight,  and 
put  to  death  (602).  The  vices  of  Phocas,  and  his 
incapacity  for  government,  produced  the  matest 
disorder  in  the  empire.  Hemclius,  son  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Africa,  took  up  arms,  conquered  Constan- 
tinople, and  caused  Phocas  to  be  executed  (610).  He 
distinguished  himself  only  in  the  short  period  of  the 
Persian  war.  During  the  first  twelve  years  of  his 
reign,  the  Avari,  and  other  nations  of  the  Danube, 
pUmdered  the  European  provinces,  and  the  Persians 
conquered  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Having 
finally  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  Avari,  he  marched 
aga'mst  the  Persians  (622),  and  defeated  them ;  but, 
during  this  time,  the  Avari,  who  had  renewed  the  war, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Constantinople,  in  62^. 
Taking  advantage  of  an  insurrection  of  the  subjects  of 
Chosroes,  he  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  Persia.  By 
the  peace  concluded  with  Siroes  (6^),  he  recovered 
the  lost  provinces  and  the  holy  cross.  But  the  Ara- 
bians, who,  meanwhile,  had  become  powerful  under 
Mohammed  and  tlie  caliphs,  conquered  Phcsnicia,  the 
countries  on  the  Euphrates,  Judea,  Syria,  and  all 
Egypt  (631—641).  Among  his  descendants  there  was 
not  one  able  prince.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Constantine  III.,  probably  in  conjunction  with  his 
step.brother  Heracleonas  (641).  The  former  soon 
died,  and  the  latter  lost  his  crown  in  a  rebellion,  and 
was  mutilated.  After  him,  Constans,  son  of  Constan- 
tine, obtained  the  throne  (642).  His  sanguinary  spirit 
of  persecution,  and  the  murder  of  his  brother  Theodo- 
sius  (650),  made  him  odious  to  the  nation.  The  Ara- 
bians, pursuing  their  conquests,  took  from  him  part  of 
Africa,  Cyprus,  and  Rhodes,  and  defeated  him  even  at 
sea  (653).  Internal  disturbances  obliged  him  to  make 
peace.  After  this  he  left  Constantinople  (659),  and, 
in  the  following  year,  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war 
against  tlie  Lombards  in  Italy,  in  which  he  lost  his 
lite,  at  Syracuse  (660).  Constantine  IV.,  Pogon< 
atus,  son  of  Constans,  vanquished  his  Syracusan  com- 
petitor,  Mesizius,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
shared  the  government  with  his  brothers  Tiberius  and 
Heracliiis.  The  Arabians  inundated  all  Africa  and 
Sicily,  penetrated  through  Asia  Minor  into  Thrace, 
and  attacked  Constantinople,  for  several  successive 
years,  by  sea  (669).  Nevertheless,  he  made  peace 
with  them  on  favourable  terms.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Bulgarians  obliged  him  to  pay  a  tribute 
(680).  Justinian  II. ,  his  son  and  successor,  weakened 
the  power  of  the  Marouites  (685),  but  fought  without 
success  against  the  Bulgarians  (688),  and  against  the 
Arabians  (69:^).  Leontius  dethroned  this  cruel  prince, 
had  him  mutilated  and  sent  to  the  Taiuic  Chersonese 
(695).  Leontius  was  dethroned  by  Apsimar,  or  Ti- 
berius III.  (698),  who  was  himself  dethroned  by  Tre- 
belius,  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  restored  Justinian 
to  the  throne  (705) ;  but  Philippicus  Bardanes  rebelled 
anew  against  him.  With  Justinian  II.  the  race  of 
Heraclius  was  extinguished.  The  only  care  of  Phil- 
ippiifus  was  the  spreading  of  monotheism,  whilst  the 
Arabians  wasted  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  prince,  who  was  universally  hated,  the  dif- 
ferent armies  proclaimed  their  leaders  emperors, 
among  whom  Leo  the  Isaurian  obtained  the  superi- 
ority (713,  714).  Leo  repelled  the  Arabians  from 
Constantinopfe,  which  they  had  attacked  for  almost 
two  years,  and  suppressed '  the  rebellion  excited  by 
Basilius  and  the  iormer  emperor  Anastasius.  From 
726  tlie  abolition  of  the  worsliip  of  images  absorbed 
his  attention,  and  the  Italian  provinces  were  allowed 
to  become  a  prey  to  the  LomiMuds,  while  the  Arabi- 
ans  plundered  the  eastern  provinces.  After  his  death 
(741),  his  son  Constantine  V.  ascended  the  throne~a 
courageous,  active,  and  noble  prince.    He  vanquished 


his  rebellious  brother-in-law  AHabaaiiB,  wivilr<l  fi<r& 
the  Arabians  part  of  Syria  and  Anamia,  aad  o^  •  r 
came,  at  last,  the  Bulgarians,  8|nuoii  vboa  he  M 
been  long  unsucoessfuC  He  dic3  f775),  aod  wm  tac 
ceeded  by  his  son  Leo  III.,  who  faa^bl  iiaiiiaiilj 
against  the  Arabians,  aid  this  latter  by  te  vd  Cod* 
stantine  VI.  r780),  whose  imperious  mother,  Irik,  his 
guardian  and  associate  in  the  govemmeoC  oiand  a 
powerftil  party  by  the  restoration  of  Ifar  ■iiihgi  of 
images.  He  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  &ee  hoMit 
from  the  dependence  on  her  and  her  fr voorile.  $(a«. 
ratius,  and  aied  in  796,  after  having  had  Im  eTv^pct 
out  The  war  against  the  Arabians  and  Balpiam 
was  long  continued ;  against  the  fint  it  was  mBc- 
cessfiil.  The  design  otthe  cmiress  to  natry  Cksd* 
magne  excited  the  disoontent  of  the  patncaai.  «te 
placed  one  of  their  own  order,  Niorpbonb,  vptm  tt<* 
throne  (802).  Irene  died  in  a  monastery.  Niorfil»- 
rus  became  tributary  to  the  Arabians,  and  &il  ■  ti^ 
war  against  the  Bulgarians  (81 1 ).  Stanratim.  his  vac, 
was  deprived  of  the  crown  by  Michael  I^  aad  he,  ■ 
turn,  by  Leo  IV.  (813).  Leo  vvas  dethraoed  sal  fsi 
to  death  by  Michael  11.  (826).  Ihirin^  the  im  <i 
the  latter,  the  Arabians  conquered  Sicily,  Lo««rltt.r, 
Crete,  and  other  countries.  He  prohibitrd  Che  «nr- 
ship  of  images,  as  did  also  his  soo  TbeophilaR.  Thro- 
dora,*guanuui  of  his  son  Michael  III^  potaitop  to 
the  dispute  about  images  (841).  Dnrii^  a  crael  p^- 
secution  of  the  Manicbsans,  the  Arabiamdrwavit 
the  Asiatic  provinces.  The  dissolute  and  nagi^^im, 
Michael  amfined  his  mother  in  a  mcxBftay.  IV 
goveniment  was  administered,  in  his  ffiaar%| ILr- 
das,  his  uncle,  and,  after  the  death  of  BaidM»b^  Btei. 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Michael  (867).  Bbd  I, 
who  came  to  tlie  throne  in  867,  was  not  aiti^inbrt 
contemptible  monarch.  He  died  8S6.  The  ic^t  of 
his  learned  son,  Leo  V.,  was  not  very  faaf^f.  Ht 
died  91 1.  His  son,  Constantine  VIII.,  Pbrpfapt^PcW 
tus,  a  minor  when  he  succeeded  his  father,  «m 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  oolleagre.  AJ 
exander,  and,  after  Alexander's  death,  in  9tr,  mtk^ 
that  of  his  mother,  Zoe.  Romanus  Lakapenai.  I  a 
general,  obliged  him,  in  919,  to  share  the  tarav  wtA 
him  and  his  cnildren.  Constantine  sobanfanaiy  task 
sole  possession  of  it  again,  and  reigned  a3dty,  te 
weakly.  His  son,  Romanus  IX.,  succeeded  hm  m 
959,  and  fought  suooesfully  against  the  Ai^b^a. 
To  him  succmed,  in  963,  his  genefal  NiteyJiwaL 
who  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  general,  Jolai  Zm^ 
isces  (970),  who  carried  on  a  soccessfal  war  agaia* 
the  Russians.  Basil  II.,  son  of  Rooianus,  lamwW 
this  good  prince.  He  vanquished  tiie  BDljeanami  ' 
the  Arabians.  His  brother,  Constantine  &  (lOt 
was  not  equal  to  him.  Romanus  III.  becai 
(1028),  by  a  mairiage  with  Zoe,  daaghtrr  of  Coaa*- 
tine.  This  dissolute  but  able  princess  caamd  bn- 
husfaend  to  be  executed,  and  suceea&i^ely  raivd  i» 
the  throne  Michael  IV.  (1034),  MidMid  T.  (lOllV 
and  Constantine  X.  (104S).  Russians  and  Aiaban 
meanwhile  devastated  the  empire.  Her  sister  TfarK>- 
dora  succeeded  her  on  the  throne  (1069).  Her  nv- 
oessor,  Midiael  VI.  (1056),  was  dcthnmed  by  Icac 
Comnenus  in  1057,  who  becune  a  moBk  (106^  Ha 
successor,  Constantine  XI.,  Docas,  fbocbt  i 
fully  against  the  Uses.  Eudoda,  his  wife,  | 
of  his  sons,  Michael,  Andronicua,  aad  Co 
was  hitrusted  with  the  admlnistiadon  (1067)»  i 
Romanus  IV.,  and  brought  him  the  cfmnx.  He  car- 
ried  on  an  unsocoessliirwar  againtt  ttie  Torts,  wU 
kept  him  for  some  time  prisoner.  Micbael  VIL.  sa 
of  Constantine,  deprived  him  of  the  tbrane  0071- 
Michael  was  dethroned  by  Nioephoras  III.  QOrSi 
and  the  hater  by  Alexius  I.,  CoBDMoos (1081)1  la 
der  his  reign  the  cmades  comaiencwL  Hii  ■■» 
John  II.,  cane  to  the  thraoe  (II IQ,  mod  fai^  vtt 
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rcat,  success  against  the  Turks  and  other  barbarians, 
lie  reign  of  his  son,  Manuel  I.,  who  succeeded  him 
143),  was  also  not  unfortunate.  His  son,  Alexius 
I.,  succeeded  (1180),  and  was  dethroned  bfhis  guai^ 
Ian,  Andronicus,  as  was  the  latter  bj  Isaac  (1185). 
fter  a  reisn  disturbed  from  without  and  within, 
»ac  was  dethroned  by  his  brother,  Alexius  III. 
1195).  The  crusaders  restored  him  and  his  6on, 
lexius  IV.;  but  the  seditious  Constantinopolitans 
roclaimed  Alexius  V.,  Ducas  Munuphlus,  emperor, 
ho  put  Alexius  IV.  to  death.  At  the  same 
uie,  Isaac  II.  died.  During  the  Ust  reigns,  the 
in«M  of  Sicily  liad  made  many  conquests  on  the 
lasts  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Latins  now  forced 
leir  way  to  Constantinople  (1204),  conquerpd  the 
ty,  and  retained  it,  tc^ther  with  most  of  the 
uropean  territories  of  the  empire.  Baldwin,  count 
r  Flanders,  was  made  emperor,  Boniface,  marquis 
f  Montferrat,  obtained  Thessalonica  as  a  king- 
3m,  and  the  Venetians  acquired  a  large  extent 
:  territory.  In  Attalia,  Rhodes,  Philadelphia,  Co- 
nth,  and  Epirus,  independent  sovereigns  arose, 
heodore  Lascarts  seised  on  the  Asiatic  provinces, 
>re  the  title  of  emperor  at  Nice,  and  was,  at  first, 
lore  powerful  than  Baldwin.  A  descendant  of  the 
oraneni,  named  Mexhu,  established  a  principality 
;  Trebiiond,  in  which  his  great-grandson  John  took 
le  title  oi  emperor.  Neither  ^dwin  nor  his  sue- 
f)>sors  were  able  to  secure  the  tottering  throne.  He 
imseif  died  in  captivity,  among  the  Bulgarians  (1206). 
6  him  succeeded  Henry,  his  brotlier,  with  Peter, 
n>iher-in-law  of  Henry,  and  his  son  Ilobert  (12^1). 
ilh  the  exception  of  Constantinople,  all  the  remain- 
ig  Bynntine  territory,  including  Thessalonica,  was 
>iiquered  by  John,  emperor  of  Nice.  Baldwin  II., 
rotiier  of  Robert,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  col- 
Dgue,  John  Brienne,  king  of  Jerusalem,  died  in 
i37.  Michael  Palteologus,  king  of  Nice,  conquered 
onstantinople  in  1261,  and  Baldwin  dird  in  the 
Tt^ht,  a  private  person.  The  sovereigns  of  Nice,  up 
» this  period,  were  Theodore  Lascaris  (1204);  John 
»ucas  Patatses,  a  good  monarch  and  successful  war. 
or  (1222);  Theodore  II.,  his  son  n259),  who  was 
pprived  of  the  crown  by  Michael  Paiaeologns  fl260). 
n  12G1,  Michael  took  Constantinople  from  the  La^ 
lis.  He  laboured  to  unite  himself  with  the  Latin 
[lurch,  but  his  son,  Andronicus  II.  (1282),  renounced 
It*  connexion.  Internal  disturbances,  and  foreign 
-an,  particularly  with  the  Turks,  threw  the  exlmust- 
J  empire  into  confusion.  Andronicus  III.,  his  grand- 
)n,  obliged  him  to  divide  the  throne  (1322),  and,  at 
•ngth,  wrested  it  entirely  from  him.  Andronicus 
teii  a  monk  (1328).  Andronicus  IV.,  who  ascended 
le  tlirone  in  the  same  year,  waged  war  unsuocess- 
ill  J  against  the  Turks,  and  died  (134 1.)  His  son  John 
ms  obliged  to  share  the  throne  with  his  guardian, 
uhn  Catacusene,  during  ten  years.  The  son  of  tlie  lat- 
>r,  Matthew,  was  also  nude  emperor.  But  John  Canta- 
iizene  resigxied  the  crown,  and  Matthew  was  oimpell- 
d  to  abdicate  (1356).  Under  the  reign  of  Jolin,-the 
'iirks  first  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Europe,  and  oon- 
ucred  Gallipolis  (1 357).  The  mmily  of  Palsologus, 
'om  this  time,  were  eradually  deprived  of  their  Euro* 
can  territories,  partly  by  revolt,  partly  by  the  Turks, 
'tip  sultan  Amurath  took  Adrianople  (1361).  B»ja>et 
(inquered  almost  all  the  European  provinces  except 
'on*»tantinople,  and  obliged  John  to  pay  him  tribute. 
*he  latter  was,  some  time  after,  driven  out  by  his  own 
m,  Andronicus,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  second 
>n,  Manuel  n391).  Batazet  besieged  Constanti- 
ople,  defeatra  an  army  of  western  warriois,  under 
•<nsmund,  near  Nicopolis  (1396),  and  Manuel  was 
bilged  to  place  John,  son  of  Andronicus,  on  his 
irone.  Timur's  invasion  of  the  Turkish  provinces 
ived  Constantinople  for  this  time  (1402).     Manuel 


then  recovered  his  throne,  and  regained  some  of  the 
lost  provinces  from  tlie  contending  sons  of  BajaieL 
To  him  succeeded  his  son  John  (1425),  whom  Amu- 
rath II.  stripped  of  all  his  territories  except  Constan- 
tinople, and  extorted  a  tribute  from  him  (1444).  To 
the  emperor  John  succeeded  his  brother  Constantine. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  general,  the  Genoese  Jus- 
tinian, he  withstood  tlie  superior  forces  of  the  enemy 
with  fruitless  courage,  and  fell  in  the  defence  of  Con- 
stantinople, by  the  conquest  of  which,  May  29, 145.3, 
Mohammed  II.  put  an  end  to  the  Greek  or  Byantine 
empire.  In  1 46 1 ,  David  Comneuus,  emperor  of  Tre- 
bisond,  submitted  to  him,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
was  put  to  death.    See  Comneni. 

Btzamtinb  Historians  ;  a  series  of  Greek  authors, 
whose  works  relate  to  the  history  of  the  lower  Greek 
empire,  from  the  fourth  century  until  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  to  the  Turkish  hi»> 
tory  until  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  These 
authors  display  the  faults  of  a  degenerate  period ;  but 
they  contain,  also,  the  relics  of  former  excellence. 
They  are  the  principal  source  of  the  history  of  the 
decay  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  a  corrpct  delineation 
of  the  condition  and  character  of  the  modem  Greeks 
requires  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  of  which 
D*Anse  de  Villoison  is  an  example.  They  contain, 
besides,  an  inexhaustible  store  of  niaterials  relative  to 
the  great  migration  of  the  nations,  and  the  new  poli- 
tical system  to  which  it  gave  rise  in  the  north  of  Asia 
and  in  Europe,  and  illustrative  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. These  too  much  neglected  autJiors  have  been 
collected  in  an  edition,  published  at  Vwn»^Corpms 
Scripiorum  Historic  Byzanttfue  (Paris,  royal  press, 
1645—1702,  23  vols.) ;  reprinted  at  Venice,  with  a 
different  arrangement  of  the  works  ( 1 729 — 1 733),  and 
explained  by  several  French  scholars,  particuhirly  by 
Du  Cange,  who  have  rendered  great  service  by  their 
commentaries  and  glossaries.  These  collections, 
however,  are  rarely  to  be  found  complete.  Ha^ie  lias 
enlarged  tlie  list  of  these  writers,  by  his  edition  of 
Leo  Diaconvt  (Leonit  Diaconi  Caioentit  HiMtona^ete.f 
e  BiU.  Regia  nunc  primum  m  Lucem  edid.  ill.  C.  B. 
Hase,  Paris,  1819,  folio),  which,  in  form  and  the 
value  of  the  contents,  approaches  the  great  Paris 
edition.  He  has  promised,  also,  to  publish  Psellus. 
Stritter,  keeper  of  the  royal  arcliives  at  Moscow,  un- 
der Paul,  has  proved,  by  an  excellent  extract,  (Memo- 
ritB  Populorum  ad  DanuAhim,  Pontum  Eturmumy 
Paludem  Afteoiidem,  Mare  Caspium  ei  mde  magi^  ad 
Sepientrionem  Incotenthtm^  Peiersb.,  1771 — 79,  four 
vols.,  4to),  their  importance  as  sources  of  ancient 
Russian  history.  Four  of  them  form  a  continued  his- 
tory of  the  Byiantiue  empire  to  the  year  1470,  vis. : 
1.  Zonaras ;  2.  Nicetas  Aoominatos  Choniates;  3.Ni- 
cephonis  Gregorias;  4.  Laonicus,  or  Nicholas  Chai* 
condyhis  of  Alliens.  The  other  authors,  who  have 
treated  only  single  parts  of  the  Byantine  history,  are 
almost  all  to  1^  found  in  the  Cotvum  Byzantmumy 
which  appeared  at  Paris,  in  164S,  from  the  royal 
press,  in  three  splendid  folio  volumes.  The  most 
remarkable  among  these  are  in  chronological  oitler : 
1.  Procopius  of  Ca;$area,  rhetorician  at  Constantino- 
ple. We  have  from  him  eight  books  of  histories,  vis^ 
PertkOy  in  four  books,  and  Gothicoy  in  four  books, 
published  separately  by  Hoschel  (Augsburg,  1607) ; 
and  Secret  History  (Aneedoia)y  in  nine  books  (in 
which,  contrary  to  the  opinions  expressed  in  his  first 
work,  he  shows  himself  very  inimical  to  the  emperor 
Justinian)  published  by  Reinbard,  at  Erlangen  and 
Leipsic  (1753).  2.  Agatliias,  after  the  death  of  Jus- 
tinian, wrote  an  account  of  his  reign,  in  five  booka. 
published  at  Paris  (1660,  folio) — S.  Theophylact  of 
Egypt  We  have  from  him  a  history  of  the  emper- 
or Maurice,  In  eight  books  to  604  (Paris,  1644.) 
^4^  Nicephonis,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
4t2 
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has  left  seTenl  learned  theological  writinf^  His 
Bretfiarnim  HUioricum  extends  from  the  vdeath  of 
t|ie  emperor  Maurice  to  770  (Venioe,  1759). — 5. 
Joh.  Scylities  held  seveial  offices  at  Coostmitmople. 
We  have  fit>m  him  an  abridgment  of  histoiy,  finom  811 
te  the  tfane  of  Isaac  Comnenus  (1057).  It  appeared 
in  a  Latin  translation  (Venice,  1570).  The  same  work 
he  continued  to  the  tune  of  Alexander  Comnenus, 
1081.  The  continuation  is  yet  in  manuscript--^. 
Anna  Comnena,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexius  I., 
died  about  1150.  She  wrote  an  jiisaeku^  or  a  work 
on  the  history  of  her  fiUher,  Alexins  Conmenus,  in 
fifteen  books,  edited  by  Honfael  in  Augsbuiv,  1610. 
(A  more  complete  emtfaxiy  Paris,  1651,  feTio).— 7. 
Geoige  Acrapolita,  a  statesman  in  Coiutantinople, 
wrote  an  abric^ment  of  the  Bynntine  history,  from 
the  captore  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  1S04,  to 
its  recaptnre,  1260  (Paris,  1651).— 8.  George  Ptehy- 
mer  held  high  offices  in  church  and  state  in  Constan 
tinople.  He  wrote  a  Byanttne  history,  in  thirteen 
Books,  from  the  Birth  of  B^tehael  Palanlogus,  1158 
to  1908  (Fhmkfoft,  1568,  folio).— 9.  John  Cantacuse- 
nus,  the  emperor,  is  the  author  of  a  Byaantine  history, 
in  four  books,  iirom  lSSO^-54  (Paris,  1645).— 10. 
George  Codinus,  intendant  of  the  palace  in  Constanti- 
nople. We  have  firom  him  several  works  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  Constantinople.  The  most  unportant  of 
them  is  On  the  Offices  and  Senrioes  appertaining  to 
the  Court  and  the  Church  of  Constantinople  (Puris, 
1648,  folio).— 11.  Coostantinus  Porphyrogennetus,.or 
Porphyrogenneta,  emperor,  wrote  the  life  of  his 
grandnther  BasUius  Macedo,  edited  by  John  Meur- 
sius.  We  have  also  a  work  of  his  own  govenment, 
writtm  for  his  son,  and  on  the  provhioes  of  the  East- 
ern and  Western  Empire,  besid^  other  writings  and 
collections.  The  most  important  treats  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Byiantine  court.  It  was  edited  by 
Leich  and  Reiske  (Leipsic,  1751—54,  8  vols.).— 12. 
After  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  Docas  wrote  a 
Bysmtine  hi^ory,  from  1 341  to  the  csipture  of  Lesbos, 
1462.— 13.  Ansehm  Banduri,  a  Benedkrtine  monk,  left 
an  extensive  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Constantino- 
ple, in  which  several  works  of  more  ancient  writers 
are  contained. — 14.  Peter  Gilles.  From  him  we  have 
three  books  on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  four 
books  on  the  topography  and  antiquities  of  Constan- 
tinople.— 15.  Zosimus  wrote  a  Roman  history,  in  six 
books,  from  Augustus  to  Honorius.  This  work  is  of' 
nurticular  unportance  for  the  later  epochs ;  published 
oy  Reitmeyer  (Leipsic,  1784).— 16.  Georse  Phranaa 
died,  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  m  a  monas. 
tery  of  Corfu.  We  have  from  him  a  chronicle  of  the 
Byiantuie  history,  in  four  books,  fipm  1401—77,  pub- 
lished by  Alter  (Vienna,  1796).— A  new  and  highly 
improved  edition  of  this  important  collection  was  com- 
menced in  1828,  by  that  distinguished  scholar,  Mr 
Niebuhr,  to  be  published  by  Weber,  the  well  known 
bookseller  at  Bcmn,  in  Germany. 

Byzantinb  School  of  Art.  After  Constantine  the 
Great  had  made  the  ancient  Bynntium  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  ornamented  that  city,  which 
was  called  after  him,  with  all  the  treasures  of  Grecian 
art,  a  new  period  commenced  in  the  history  of  art. 
From  this  time  it  became  subservient  to  Christianity, 
as  the  religion  of  the  state.  All  the  productions  of 
hcttthen  artists,  which  formed  suitable  ornaments  for 
Chriatian  cities  and  temples,  were  now  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  invisible  God,  and  art  begnn,  by 
slow  degrees,  to  rise  from  its  degeneracy,  under  the 
influences  of  Christianity.  At  the  time  when  Constan- 
tine converted  Bysantium  into  an  imperial  residence, 
splendour  and  ornament  had  ahneady  supplanted  the 
simplicity  of  ancient  taste.  Asiatic  luxury  had  be- 
come predominant,  and  this  laid  more  stress  on  ricii- 
%terial  and  deoorelioii  than  on  purity  of  con- 


ception. Architecture,wfaidiadontdthe/m^ 
ffutieum,  in  Bynntium,  with  a  foBfald  cdrnftk-. 
and  created  splendid  eunmy  imperial  palacELbMk. 
theatres,  and  porticoes,  p«feiicd,iarakMgtit,thp 
erand  forms  of  dassic  times,  and  drviMcdtathfn 
slowly  and  mdually,  at  int  in  the  Ckri^aa^Rftn. 
as  a  model  Tor  whidi  Jostiniaa  boUt  tW  ctad  tf  Sc 
Sophia,  and  decorated  it  with  Oricnlal  i 
in  537.  But,  even  in  architecUue,  the  c 
colour  of  the  marble  was  soon  oooadfenimd  man 
importance  than  the  proportkm  of  the  pntt  at  d» 
distribution  of  the  columna.  There  are,  hwuu.  ts 
late  as  the  ninth  century,  admirable  wodU  d  Gmi 
architecture,  particularly^  those  of  Tkeodon  tLr 
Great  and  Justinian.  This  poiod  wis  nid  bn  h 
vourable  to  the  simplknty  of  aodptar^  Tbe  wfd^ 
logy  of  ancient  Greece  afforded  sacnd  nljpcsi  (ode 
staUiaiy.  Gods  appeared  in  the  hamaBfbfB;aad!k 
human  figure^  in  theGreciaii  model,  was  laivdtotk 
classical  ideal.  On  the  intiodnction  of  tfceCbriass 
religion,  sculpture  was  confined  to  the  ianlitiaB  dm- 
tore;  afterwards  to  portraits,  and  to  mm pwpomtf 
ornament ;  §ot  Chrirtianity  is  av«ne  to  «i»eif|R> 
sentations  of  the  Divmity.  Statnes  of  mfm,  d 
great  statesmen  and  generals,  became  the  s^ieca  ot 
the  sculptor,  and  seem,  eventually,  to  haitgiicirai 
to  the  introduction  of  the  wordiip  of  imfn  m 
the  Christian  diurcfaea^  smoe  the  cntoa  of  rnasf 
monuments  and  statues  to  the  empenn,  aiiBat 
guished  bishops,  was  extended  to  martrs  td  mMs, 
and  was  aflerwaids  fcdlowed  by  the  saperatopi^ 
ship  of  them.  (See  leonoeUigtM,)  Tfaoogk  mmn  d 
this  kind  became  more  frequent  in  the  thiidiidMrtk 
centuries,  there  were  yet  many  fh*i^^"  ta^tiv 
who,  like  Tertullian  (q.  v.),  at  an  cariy  poial  ^• 
claxed  the  fine  arts  inventions  of  the  deril,  aad  thf 
pagan  statues  possessed  by  demons.  ThissuposstM 
often  caused  the  destraction  of  the  Dobkitstainn(< 
the  Gredan  gods  by  popular  violence.  It  w  nn 
until  after  many  difficulties,  that,  in  the  nioA  crrtiey. 
the  worship  of  koages  was  established  is  the  Gmt 
empire,  and  after  that  time  appeared  the  fntkacvi 
traces  of  Christian  sculpture  aind  paintflig  inthr  iAft. 
But  even  those  statues  to  which  scoiptare  «as  wt 
confined,  no  longer  displayed  the  freedbn  sad  it- 
nity  of  ancient  art.  The  pride  of  the  cnpcron  on 
nuuided  statues  of  gold  and  silver,  as  long  ss  th« 
treasury,  filled  by  exhausting  their  solMa»  tmd 
supplv  them.  Images  of  bronae  and  marole  wtn4t 
spised.  And  how  seldom  could  the  artist  be  jas^ni 
by  his  subject,  when  flattery  erected  momiaao  mi 
busts  to  the  most  worthless  of  men !  It  vasnslA^ 
that,  with  the  loss  of  elevated  subjects,  Uie  tetf  d 
art  should  be  lost  in  petty  technical  details.  Hrp'. 
in  his  treatise  on  the  later  works  of  art,  aadir  tf' 
Bynntine  emperors  ICommaUai,  Soe.  (kUmg^  ««- 
xi.),  observes,  that  the  repmentatJons  of  the  «wpr- 
ors,  of  distinguished  men,  or  of  aaints,  were  miMn 
in  figure  and  character.  The  veatigea  ofivaiv«»fr 
nowhere  seen  in  free  creations  and  ideal  wm^mi^ 
desire  of  troth  and  exprrssioa.  From  the  tsac  <^ 
Justinian  downwards,  the  true  measure  and  |e>V^ 
tion  of  the  parts,  and  the  ooerectneas  of  the  ostiiDf^ 
were  so  much  neglected,  that  the  ii'iiiewiasfiwib> 
came  constantly  more  like  masks,  i 
sters.  The  old  Roman  faces  were  ae£ 
the  forms  appeared  to  belong  to  quite  another  t 
to  some  new  nation ;  and  it  was  oAea  neoenvr  ** 
write  the  names  under  them.  In  the  pcnpeai«e  d 
the  figures  no  rules  were  observed.  It  beanie,  tt 
tiiis  time,  the  great  olject  to  hnitale  lU  cody 
robes  of  the  emperon,  bishops,  and  other  aoUe  pf 
sons,  who  gratiaed  their  vanity  not  only  with  pcrp' 
garments,  hut  by  the  extravi^gant  nse  of  prerb*"* 
precious  stones,  which  were  voni  in  long  penhaa 
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fnim  the  ear,  in  bracelets  and  in  necklaces.    The 
wtioie  mantle  was  often  garnished  with   jprectous 
stones,  and  round  the  edge  ran  adouble  row  of  pearls. 
Such  garments  the  emperors  used  to  change  several 
times  a-day.    As  such  exterior  ornaments  are  foreign 
from  sculpture,  which  prefers  the  naked  figure,  or  a 
simple  draperj,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  production 
of  statues  oesued  so  soon.    In  the  lists  of  Bysantine 
works  of  sculpture  given  by  authors  of  the  first  cen- 
turies, there  are  no  images  of  Christ,  no  statues  of 
apostles  and  saints.    In&ad  of  them,  we  find  only 
crucifixes,  painted,  or  ornamented  with  mosaic  work. 
If  there  were  any  such  images  in  earlier  times,  they 
must  have  been  destroyed  in  the  time  of  the  Icooo- 
clasu  (q.  v.),  as  was  the  case  with  the  bnmse  statue 
of  Christ,  near  that  of  Constantino,  which  was  demol- 
ished by  Leo  the  general  destroyer  of  images,  and 
the  representations  of  the  Good  Shepherdj  praised  by 
Eusebius,  and  that  of  Daniel  among  the  Liongy  with 
which  Constantine  adorned  the  public  fountains.    An 
imag;e  of  the  Saviour,  surrounded  by  angels,  and 
worked  in  mosaic,  is  described  by  Photius.     We  also 
find  mention  of  the  images  of  two  angels  imon  the 
forum  of  Constantine,  the  representation  of  Aoism  and 
Eve,  the  bronse  statue  of  Moses,  with  which  Justin- 
ian is  said  to  have  ornamented  the  eurieBy  and  that  of 
Solomon,  of  an  earlier  dste.    According  to  Eusebius, 
the  roof  of  the  palace  in  Constantinople  was  also  de- 
corated with  rich  mosaics  of  gold  and  costly  stones,  re- 
presenting scenes  from  the  passion  of  Christ ;  and  an- 
other, wluch  Justinian  erected,  in  Chalets,  contained 
representations  of  events  in  the  war  agaust  the  Van- 
dals.   The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  mosaics  in  the 
Ulterior  of  St  Sophia's  church  in  Constantinople  has 
been  preserved  in  fiagments  to  modem  times.    The 
taste  of  those  times  inclined,  in  general,  more  to  mo- 
saic works  than  to  sculpture ;  beawae  the  farmer  were 
rendered  attractive  by  the  costliness  and  ooloun  of 
the  stones.    Sculpture  was  employed  particularly  in 
ornamenting  altars,  tabernacles,  holy  vessels,  and 
urns,  which  were  made  of  the  most  precious  marble. 
The  art  of  engraving  on  stones  was  also  long  pre- 
served.   In  the  art  of  painting,  which  was  imitated 
in  mosak;,  the  taste  of  this  age  was  the  same  as  in 
sculpture— pleased  with  gold  and  lively  colours,  but 
careless  abmit  truth  of  representation,  and  beauty  and 
|rrandeur  of  cooceptioo.   The  first  germ  of  a  Christian 
style  of  art  was,  however,  developed  in  the  Bysantine 
pictures.    The  ideal  representations  of  human  figures, 
which  the  ancient  Grecian  artists  had  exhibited  in 
their  nuster-worits,  were  necessarily  given  up  by 
Christian  artiste:  another  kleal  was  to  be  formed, 
whkh  should  not  recall  the  odious  features  of  pagan- 
isin.    But  the  ideal  of  the  Saviour,  of  the  mother  of 
Clirist,  and  of  his  apostles,  could  be  formed  only  by 
lie^rees.    The  artiste,  who  had  nothing  real  and  ma- 
terial before  them,  but  were  obliged  to  find,  in  their 
own  imaginations,  oonceptioos  of  m  external  appear- 
ance of  sacred  persons,  could  give  but  feeble  sketdies 
of  their  ideas  by  means  of  their  imperfect  art.  In  their 
ivpresentations  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  they  finally 
adopted  the  natkmal  features  of  the  Jews.    In  the 
figure,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  countenance,  they 
imitated  the  external  appearance  of  some  revered 
bishop.    The  hands  were  often  lifted,  as  hi  blessing, 
or  one  hand  was  hud  upon  the  breut,  or  holding  a 
book.    Thus  the  figures  of  the  founders  of  the  Chris- 
tian chorch  were  first  represented  in  paintings.  They 
were  also  exhibited  in  mosaic,  but  not  in  marble. 
Christian  subjects,  indeed,  are  generally  more  suited 
to  painting,  wiiich  gives  the  outward  expresskxi  of 
the  mind,by  means  of  light,  and  shade,  and  oobuis, 
than  to  sculpture,  which,  on  the  contrary,  elevates 
the  external  form  to  a  kind  of  spiritual  dignity.    As 
the  artists  cared  but  littie  for  a  foithfdl  imitetion  of 


nature,  but  were  satisSed  with  repeating  what  was 
once  acknowledged  as  successful,  it  is  not  straiiffe  that 
certain  forms,  introduced  by  the  authority  oT  some 
celebrated  artists,  and  approved  by  the  taste  of  the 
tune,  should  be  made,  by  convention,  and  without 
legard  to  truth  and  beauty,  general  models  of  the 
human  figure,  and  be  transmitted  as  such  to  succeed- 
ing times.  In  his  treatise  on  the  continuation  of  the 
arte  in  Constantinople  {Ommeni,  Soc,,  GoiHng,,  vol. 
xiit),  Heyne  remarks,  that  art  continued  to  be  exer- 
cised here,  as  fiv  as  it  consiste  in  mechanteal  skill,  hi 
the  use  of  instrumento,  in  paiticubr  rules  and  gener- 
al precepta;  but  taste,  and  a  sense  for  truth  and  sim- 
pie  beauty,  bad  vanished.  Delkacy,  elegance,  and 
gracefulness  in  design,  propoitioo  of  parte,  harmony 
of  the  figures,  and  beauty  of  form,  were  losL  The 
artiste  did  not  even  aim  at  an  accurate  reprrsentetion, 
but  wens  contented  with  rude  and  general  ooUines, 
as  may  be  seen  hi  the  coins  of  the  time.  These  de- 
formed  and  meagre  figures  were  slavishly  copied,  and 
labour  was  lavished  on  costly,  and  often  tasteless,  or- 
naments. A  certain  propensity  to  the  grotesque  pre- 
vailed, even  in  architecture.  The  infiuenoe  of  an- 
cient works  of  art  continually  decreased  as  their  num- 
ber was  duninished  by  tiie  violences  of  war,  by  su- 
perstition, by  avarice,  and  by  the  hand  of  thne.  Most 
oi  the  then  existing  works  of  antiquity  perished  in  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  during  the  crusades  of 
1S04  and  1261 ;  and  tiius  tiie  city  had  long  been  de- 
prived of  ite  most  beautiful  oniamente,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  in  1463. 

This  was,  hi  general,  the  stete  of  art  in  the  Bysan- 
tine empire.  Ite  influence  has  been  felt  ever  sfaioe ; 
in  earlier  times,  by  the  connexion  of  the  imperial  re- 
sidence in  the  East  with  the  Western  Empire,  and  af- 
terwards by  commercial  intercourse  and  the  crusades. 

Let  us  first  conskler  this  connexkm  of  the  lower 
Greek  art  wiUi  the  west  of  Europe,  and,  in  particular, 
with  Italy.  According  to  Stieglite  (on  German  Ar- 
chitecture), the  character  of  the  lower  Greek  archi- 
tecture was  tranquillity  and  shnplidty.  originating 
from  poverty  of  ideas  and  materials,  and  terminating 
in  heaviness.  But  this  architecture,  whteh  prevailed 
till  Uie  earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages,  preserved  the 
seed,  fipom  which,  in  later  times,  a  new  and  better 
style  sprang  up.  Constanthiople  became  a  school  of 
architecture,  from  which  artiste  issued  to  all  parte  of 
tiie  Roman  empire,  as  fiir  as  Britain,  to  erect  church- 
es after  Uie  model  of  St  Sophia.  They  also  pene- 
trated into  the  countries  of  the  East,  introducing  their 
art  UDODg  the  Arabians,  who  applied  it  to  the  erec- 
tion of  their  mosques,  and  anKW  Uie  Moors  in  Spam, 
who  formed  their  own  style  from  it.  The  lower 
Greek  or  Bysantine  style  kept  itself  pure  and  unooi^ 
nipted  in  Itely,  under  the  Lombards,  as  well  as  un- 
der tiie  Goths,  whose  artiste  came  from  tiie  East ;  and 
thence  it  spread,  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
to  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture uitroduced  by  Chariemagne  into  Germany, 
was  a  corruptkm  of  that  prevailing  in  the  lower 
Greek  empire,  from  whkdi,  together  wiUi  the  Arabi- 
an and  German  style,  sprang  the  true  German  or 
Gotiik;  architecture,  wfak:h  flourished  fiwi  the  ISth 
to  the  16th  century.  (See  JrehUeetnrey  HUtory  ^.) 
The  boMeo-reUevoe  on  the  oldest  churdies  in  Germany, 
and  some  pictures  hi  them,  still  show  the  traces  of 
the  lower  Grecian  art  There  are  also  to  be  found 
in  Gori  (e.  g.,  D^fyeA,  vol.  3.  p.  33  and  270,  tab.  iv. 
and  xxiii.)  and  Ciampini  {^et,  MonimenLf  part  11, 

fK  104,  tab.  xxix.),  representations  of  Italian  and  Gal- 
ic  sculpture,  which,  in  their  drapery,  oraamente, 
and   ardiitectural  forms,   betray  a  Bynntine  ori- 

Sin.    In  remd  to  pamting,  we  ara  indebt^  to  the 
ynntlnes  for  the  preservation  of  some  |     ' 
ite  ancient  excellence.    As,  in  tiie  earir 
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Christianity,  Grecian  and  Roman  art,  in  general, 
differed  but  little,  since  botti  sprang  from  the  ruins 
of  ancient  art ;  so,  in  painting,  no  sulking  difference 
is  to  be  observed  between  them.  ^  They  became, 
however,  constantly  more  and  more  distinct,  in  later 
times,  as  Greece  and  Italy  became  more  and  more 
separated.  Short,  thick  bodies,  stiff  and  forced  atti- 
tudes, exaggeration  of  the  characteristic  parts,  in 
particular  of  the  eyes,  fiices  contracted  above  and 
broad  below,  and  marked  with  overchai|;ed  tints, 
short  thick  hair,  highly  arched  eyebrows,  awkward 
drapery,  loaded  with  unnatural  folds,  distinguish  the 
Greek  pictures  as  &r  back  as  the  fifth  century.  The 
better  paintings,  which  are  found  particularly  in  ma- 
nuscripts, show  a  neat,  accurate,  and  diligent  execu- 
tion. When  art  declined  in  Italy,  particularly  in  the 
ninth  century,  painting  was  still  cultivated  by  the 
Greeks,  who,  driven  from  home  by  the  disputes  con- 
cerning images,  carried  it  into  Italy  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  horned  the  churches  there.  Thus  the 
lower  Greek  or  Byrantine  school  was  the  mother  of 
the  old  Italian  school,  and  of  the  lower  Rhenish, 
which  preceded  the  German.  The  relation  of  both 
is  seen  in  the  similarity  of  the  Italian  pictures  to  those 
of  the  lower  Rhenish  school.  According  to  the  com- 
mon statement,  several  Grecian  artists  passed  over 
into  Italy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  adorned  the  churches  of  Florence  and  Venice 
witli  their  works.  These  were  joined  by  the  Italian 
artists,  who  founded,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
school  of  art  and  painting  (see  Jialian  Afi\  which, 
in  its  development,  acauired  a  peculiar  character, 
distinguished  by  beauty  both  of  conception  and  exe- 
cution. The  lower  Rhenish  school,  however,  which 
is  also  called  the  ichool  of  Cologne^  as  it  flourished 
chiefly  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  fourteenth  to  the 
lx*ginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  city  of 
Cologne,  appears  to  have  retained  still  more  closely 
the  Byzantine  character  than  the  Italian  did,  since 
there  are  traces  of  it  even  in  the  later  German 


school,  exhibited  in  tlie  symnMtnoai  i 
grouping  of  the  objects,  in  the  cbse  drapery, 
the  love  of  ornament  and  spieodour,  sbown  pHtio- 
larly  in  the  golden  back  grounds.  The  unHftrtJCB  of 
the  brothers  Boisser6e  (q.  v.)  cootaios  the  oKMt  «• 
cellent  works  of  this  scbooL  John  Van  Eyck  fim 
set  the  example  of  a  more  individiial  mmiiKMiiB 
of  natural  objects,  in  opposition  to  the  geocai  npv- 
sentations  of  the  lower  Greek,  and  the  kini  syle  «f 
the  old  Roman  school.  More  eTatt  mrrmatt  mt 
wanting  of  the  historical  oonnexion  oC  the  Umrr 
Rhenish  and  of  the  old  Italian  school  wHh  the  Byas> 
tine  style  of  art.  On  the  earlier  times  <rf  the  %&■- 
tine  art,  see  Hittoire  de  VArt  par  tea  Mtotnamau  4epmm 
sa  Decadence  au  I4me  Sieeie,j9iafH*d  tarn  Bemmi'Jk  ■ 
meni  au  I6me  ;  Paris,  1810,  folio. 

Byzantiom  (from  its  original  IbaDder,  Byasl,  In^S 
on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  on  a  traognlar  praBon* 
tory,  the  present  ConttatUinopley  even  m  motisat^mts 
a  flouridiing  city,  was  at  first  a  M«nriaD  ookny,  aori 
was  afterwards  enlarged  and  embeUiafaed  by  the  34i- 
lesians  and  other  Greeks.  Near  it  wns  a  small  baj 
of  the  Propontis,  called  Keras,  fonninc  tfane  har- 
bours. The  situation  of  B.  was  highly  &voaraUe  to 
trade,  and  gave  it  the  command  ot  the  oommnop  of 
other  nations  in  the  Black  sen,  and  the  uppcimitt 
of  imposing  tolls  and  duties.  These  ciicma 
increased  Uie  resources  of  the  city ;  but  it  i 
much  from  the  attacks  of  the  Thnckna,  BitI , 
Gauls,  and  even  the  Greeks.  It  was  aeTenety  nvatid 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  bat  aftenvnids  rme  B||aia, 
and,  under  the  emperors,  was  in  the  most  ioan^oag 
condition.  From  the  time  of  Constaodne,  H  «•»  the 
second  city  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  ntiiturt 
of  the  emperor,  who  eodeavoonyl  to  girt  it  thp 
splendour  of  old  Rome.  It  was,  like  Rome,  difidrd 
into  fourteen  districts ;  had  an  amphitheatre:,  a  Rmm» 
forum,  a  circus,  and  a  multitude  of  splendid  bmkiiap 
and  statues,  some  of  whtdi  had  beea  bna^glit  fim. 
Rome.    See  Constantinople. 


C ;  the  thinl  letter  o^  the  alphabet  in  most  of  the 
European  dialects.  '*  In  English,'*  says  Ben  Jonson, 
'<  it  might  well  have  been  spared,  for  it  has  no  pecu- 
liar sound.**  It  has  the  simple  power  of  k^  before  a, 
0,  »,  and  most  of  the  consonants ;  and  the  power  of 
«,  before  «,  t,  y.  The  Greeks  had  no  c  in  their  alpha- 
bet, and  they  supplied  the  use  of  it  in  Roman  words 
by  »  or  r,  as  the  Romans  often  indicated  the  kappa 
and  eigma,  in  Greek  words,  by  a  c.  The  earlier 
Romans  also  used  it  in  many  words  which  were  at  a 
later  period  written  with  a  ^;  as,  lecionet  for  teeionet. 
This  renders  it  probable  that  it  was  originally  the 
Greek  gamma,  as  the  form  of  the  letters,  in  ancient 
inscriptions,  is  very  similar.  The  Roman  g  was  in- 
vented, according  to  Plutarch,  by  Spurius  Carvilius. 
Q  and  C  are  often  interchanged  on  monuments ;  thus 
we  find  qvm  for  cvm^  cotidie  for  fuofuUe,  Its  arith- 
metical significations,  and  its  principal  uses  in  abbre- 
viations, have  been  explained  in  the  article  Abbrevia- 
tions (q.  v.).  On  medals,  it  stands  for  many  names 
of  persons,  as  CcEsar,  Caius,  Cassias,  &c. ;  of  oflbses, 
as,  censor,  consul ;  of  cities,  as,  Carthago,  &c.;  also 
for  civcs,  civitas,  colonia,  cohors,  clypeus,  castra,  cir- 
ccnsis.     In  tlie  calendars  and  fasti,  it  denoted  the 


days  in  which  the  eomitia  migla  be  hehL     la  tr^ik, 

the  opinions  of  the  judges  were  given  by  \ 

a  little  cube  or  die  {fesseni^  the  initial  C,  < 

A,  ahsolvo,  or  N  L,  non  lifuet.    For  this  raaon.  tV 

cero  (pro  Mil.  6.)  calls  C,  litteru  trisiis^  and  A,  tiUr9 

salutaris. 

C,  in  music;  the  name  of  that  note  in  the  Bstml 
major  mode,  to  which  Guido  applied  the  mouoBjfim^ 
ut,  but  which  has  long  since  been  relinqahfacd  by 
tlie  Italians  for  that  of  do,  as  softer  and  more  i«cal 
C  sometimes,  in  Italian  music,  stands  for  eaai»,  » 
C  1.  canto  primo.  It  stands,  likewise,  whra  pbcrd 
at  the  clef,  for  common  time,  and,  with  a  line  ros 
through  it  perpendicularly,  fiur  cut  time,  or  a  qaacker 
kind  of  movement 

Cabal;  the  English  ministry  under  Cbaria  II. 
(q.  v.),  which  consisted  of  five  men  &raoiB  iar  ihtir 
intrigues— Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arfaagcni, 
and  Lauderdale,  whose  initial  lettcfs  foim  this  wvd 
(Burnet,  Own  Times,  An.  1G72.)  Some  thiak  (hr 
use  of  the  word  cabal,  to  denote  an  iotngae,  tf  t 
body  of  intriguers,  is  derived  from  this  ciimmsNBff- 
«  Never,"  says  Hume  (ch.  65),  "  was  there  a  ■■**' 
dangerous  ministry  in  England,  nor  one  i 
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f  ^r  pemicioas  oounseh.  Ashley  (more  known  as  the 
t'aii  of  Shaftesbury),  bold,  ambitious,  eloquent,  insi- 
nuating, subtle,  united  great  industry  with  a  sound 
judgment  of  business  Sad  of  men.  Buckingham, 
with  the  advantages  of  a  graceful  person,  high 
nuik,  splendid  fortune,  and  a  lively  wit,  but  wiu- 
out  prudence  or  principle,  sacrificing,  in  turn,  hon- 
our to  interest,  interest  to  pleasure,  and  pleasure 
to  caprice,  dissipated  his  fortune,  and  ruined  his 
hralth,  by  his  riot  and  debauchery,  and  destroyed  his 
character,  in  public  life,  by  his  want  of  secrecy  and 
constancy.  Lauderdale,  tyiannical,  ambitious,  im- 
placable, insolent,  yet  abject,  had  a  great  ascend«rncy 
over  tiie  king.  Clifibrd,  daring,  impetuous,  yet  art- 
ful, and  eloquent,  and  Arlington,  of  moderate  capacity, 
without  courage  or  integrity,  were,  secretly,  Catholics. 
Shaftesbury  was  at  once  a  deist,and  addi<ied  to  8sut>- 
lo<ry ;  Lauderdale,  a  bigoted,  and,  earlier,  a  furious 
Prfsbyterian." 

Cabal;  a  beverage  made  in  Portugal,  by  bruishig 
twenty  pounds  of  raisins,  and  saturating  Uiem  with 
white  wine  during  three  months  The  mixture  is 
rich,  clear,  and  agreeable. 

Cabala,  or  Cabbala,  (i.  e.  oral  traditwn),  is  used  by 
the  Jews  to  denote  sometunes  the  doctrines  of  the 
prophets,  sometimes  the  traditions  of  Uieir  ancestors, 
sometimes,  and  most  commonly,  their  mystical  philo- 
sophy.  The  opinions  of  scholars  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  cabalistic  philosophy  are  very  variousi    The 
Jews  derive  the  cabalistic  mysteries  from  the  most 
ancient  times  of  their  nation,  nay,  even  from  Adam 
himself.      But,  although  a  secret  doctrine  existed 
among  the  Hebrews  in  the  earliest  ages,  tJiis  had  re- 
ference merely  to  religious  worship.    The  origin  of 
the  philosophical  cabala  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Egypt, 
and  dates  from  the  tiroes  of  Simeon  Schetachides,  who 
conveyed  it  from  Egypt  to  Palestine.     It  was  first 
committed  to  writing  in  the  second  century,  lest  it 
might  be  lost  with  the  dispersion  of  tlie  Jewish  nation. 
I^ter  expositors  have  mingled  with  it  much  foreign 
matter.    The  cabala  is  divided  into  the  symboliol 
and  the  reel.    The  symbolical  portion  treats  prind- 
paily  of  letters,  to  which  it  gives  mystical  significa- 
tions.   The  real,  which  is  opposed  to  the  symbolical, 
and  comprehends  doctrines,  is  divided  into  the  theo- 
retical and  practical.    The  aim  of  the  theoretical  is  to 
explain  the  Holy  Scriptures  according  to  the  secret 
traditions,  and  to  form  therefrom  a  philosophical  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics,  physics,  and  pneumatology.  The 
practical  jportion,  on  the  other  hand,  pretends  to  teach 
the  art  ot  performing  miracles,  and  that  merely  by  an 
artifidal  application  of  the  divine  names  and  sentences 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.    After  the  revival  of  science, 
many  scholars  studied  the  cabala.    The  most  famous 
modt^rn  cabalists  are  Henry  Moms  and  Christian 
Knorr,  the  last  of  vriiom  has  made  a  compilation  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  cabalistic  writings,  in 
two  Latin  volumes,  in  4to.    Respecting  the  mysteries 
of  the  cabaUiy  see  Pet  Beer's  HUtory  ^the  Doctrines 
'and  Opmiotu  of  aU  the  Jevrith  Sectty  and  of  the 
Cabala^  Brunn,  1828, 2  vols. ;  also  Snicker's  History 
of  Philpsophffy  by  doctor  Enfield,  vol.  ii.     Allen's 
Modem  Judaism^  ch.  v. ;  and  Bodael  Introduetio  ad 
Hittoriam  Philosophic  Hebr^eorum. 

Cabanis,  Peter  John  George,  physician,  philoso- 
pher, and  literttieur,  was  bom  at  Cognac,  in  1757, 
went  to  Paris  in  his  fijorteenth  year,  and  devoted  him- 
self with  seal  to  the  sciences.  In  his  sixteenth  year, 
he  went  to  Warsaw  as  secretary  of  a  Polish  lord.  The 
proceedings  of  the  stormy  diet  of  1773  filled  him  with 
raelancho^  and  contempt  of  roankbid.  Heb^^at 
Paris  a  complete  translation  of  the  Iliad.  In  Auteuil, 
near  Fsris,  he  became  acquainted  witli  madaroe  HeU 
vetins,  and,  through  her,  with  Hulbach,  Franklin,  and 
Jefffrson,  and  became  the  friend  of  CondiUac,  Turgot, 


and  Thomas.  In  his  Sermeni  d*Hn  Med^ciHy  he  for- 
mally took  leave  of  the  belles  lettres.  He  professed 
the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  was  intimately 
connected  with  Mirabeau,  who  made  use  of  his  kleas, 
and  obtained  from  him  the  work  on  public  education, 
whidi  Cabanis  published  himself,  in  1791,  after  the 
death  of  Mirabeau.  He  lived  in  still  closer  intimacy 
with  CondorceL  At  the  time  of  his  death.  May  Sth, 
1806,  he  was  a  member  of  the  senate.  His  Rapports 
du  Physipte  et  du  Moral  de  f  Homme  (Paris,  1802, 
2  vob.,  improved  in  1805),  are  higlily  esteemed.  His 
works  appeared  in  Paris,  1824,  complete  in  4  vols. 

Cabback.  The  cabbage,  including  many  species  of 
the  numerous  genus  of  brassiea,  is  a  biennial  plant, 
too  well  known  to  need  description,  and  constitutes 
one  of  our  most  valuable  classes  of  vegetables.  There 
are  several  species  of  the  wild  or  original  stock,  from 
which  the  garden  cabbage  has  lieen  derived  by  culti- 
vation. These  are  natives  of  various  parts  of  Europe, 
Africa,  &c,  and,  although  very  remote  in  appearance 
from  the  full,  round  head,  which  our  plants  present, 
are  scarcely  more  so  than  the  kale,  cauliflower,  bro- 
coli,  Ike,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  cabbage  fiunily. 
In  general  terms,  we  may  consider  this  nlant  as 
divided  into  three  classes— tlie  common  headed  .cab- 
bage of  the  field  and  garden ;  the  cauliflower,  brocoli, 
&c.,  which  form  their  stalks  into  a  loose  head ;  and 
the  kale,  oolewort,  &c.,  which  grow  in  a  natural 
branching  way,  without  forming  any  heads  at  all.  Of 
these,  the  common  cabbage  is  by  far  the  most  valu- 
able, both  to  man,  and  to  the  beasts  by  whose  assis- 
tance he  is  able  to  make  the  earth  so  fertile.  It  is 
also  the  most  productive ;  for  it  is  believed  that  an 
acre  of  ground  will  yield  a  greater  weight  of  green 
vegetable  matter  (and  thus  be  more  profitable  to  the 
farmer),  in  the  shape  of  cabbage,  than  in  that  of  any 
other  vegetable  wliatever.  It  is  very  abundantly  pro- 
duced  by  clay  soils,  which  are  unfit  for  turnips,  and 
tlie  hirmers  who  cultivate  such  soils  will  find  it  a  ve- 
getable worthy  of  much  attention.  The  cabba^ 
fiu'oishes  green  fodder  for  cows  and  sheep,  which  is, 
at  least,  as  jgood  as  turnips  or  carrots,  fattening  the  ani- 
mals equally  fast,  and  rendering  their  milk,  butter,  &c., 
to  the  full  as  sweet ;  and  is  far  preferable,  as  it  keeps 
later  in  the  spring,  and  thus  supplies  green  food  when 
no  other  can  be  procured.  It  is  eaten  oy  men  in  three 
forms,  all  of  which  have  their  admirers,  but  which  vary 
much  in  respect  to  tlieir  wholesomeness  and  digesti- 
bility. These  forms  are,  the  sliced  raw  cabbage,  plain 
boiled  cabbage,  and  salted  cabbage  or  sour-crout,  the 
fiivourite  dish  of  tlie  whole  German  nation.  In  the 
first  form,  of  raw  cabbage,  sliced  fine,  and  eaten  with 
vinegar,  whether  entirely  cold,  or  hot  enough  merely 
to  wilt  the  vegetable,  it  is  one  of  the  lightest  and  most 
wholesome  aiticles  of  vegetable  food,  and,  in  this 
shape,  will  supply  a  green  summer  vegetable  through 
the  wliole  of  Uie  winter.  Its  use  cannot  be  too  higlily 
recommended.  Boiled  cabbage,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
one  oT  the  worst  articles  of  diet  that  a  weak  stomach 
can  be  tried  with,  and  is  rarely  got  rid  of  without  a 
troublesome  oolidcy  pain.  Sour-crout,  or,  properly, 
sauer-krauty  is  much  eaten  by  the  Germans,  and  they 
consider  it  very  wholesome,  although  it  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  diflficult  of  digestion  as  boiled  cabbage. 
It  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner :— Cabbage  is 
sliced  up  fine,  and  a  Uyer  of  it  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  a  barrel,  which  is  plentifully  salted ;  it  is  tlien 
well  bruised  with  a  heavy  mall  or  pesde,  or  is  trodden 
down  by  a  pair  of  heavy  boots,  till  the  barrel  is  half 
filled  with  the  froth  that  arises  from  this  operation. 
Successive  layers  of  cabbage  and  salt  aro  added  in 
tltis  maimer,  each  receiving  the  same  treatment,  till 
the  vessel  is  neariy  full.  Some  cold  water  is  then 
poured  in,  and  the  lop  of  the  barrel  is  pressed  down 
with  hmvy  stones.    The  contents  undergo  a  brisk 
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fennentalioD,  which  oooUnu^  for  a  week  or  two, 
during  which  tiine  the  brine  must  be  drawn  off,  and 
replaced  by  new,  until  it  remains  perfectly  clear, 
when  the  process  is  finished.  It  must  be  kept  cover- 
ed with  brine,  and  is  thus  simply  a  fermented,  or  half 
sour,  salted  mass  of  cabbage.  The  other  forms  of 
cabbage,  as  the  cauliflower,  &c.,  supply  the  epicures 
of  all  countries  with  aome  of  their  groitest  delicacies, 
while  the  hardy  kale,  which  endures  all  degrees  of 
cold,  aSbrds  the  j>oor,and  the  fiuiners  of  poor  soils,  a 
valuable  fodder  ior  cattle  of  all  kinds. 

Carbala.    See  CaUUa, 

Cabkllo.    See  Porto  CabeUo. 

Cabbvda;  a  aea-port  of  AfHca,  in  Caoongo;  Ion. 
]2«  S(y  £.;  lat.  50  40  S.  It  is  situated  on  the  coast, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  river  Zaire,  and  has  a  safe 
and  easy  landing.  It  is  a  great  emporium  for  trade 
in  slaves.  The  situation  is  so  distinguished  for  beau* 
ty  and  fertility,  that  it  is  has  been  c^ed  the  paradise 
of  the  coast 

Cabin  ;  an  apartment  in  a  ship  for  oflScers  and  pass- 
engers. In  large  ships  there  are  several  cabins,  the 
principal  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  commander.  In 
small  vessels,  there  is  only  one  cabin,  which  is  in  the 
stem.  The  bed-places  in  ships  are  also  called  cahiMy 
or,  more  commonly,  hertht.  Berth  is  used,  likewise, 
for  tlie  room  where  a  number  of  men  mess  and  reside. 

Cajumet  ;  I.  a  small  apartment  a<]yoining  a  larger 
one;  2.  the  most  retired  part  of  a  private  dwelling, 
designed  for  work,  for  amusement,  or  for  collections 
of  valuable  articles.  3.  In  the  abode  of  a  prince,  the 
cabinet  is  a  room  set  apart  for  the  ruler's  particular 
use ;  also,  the  apartment  where  he  transacts  govern- 
ment business,  advises  with  his  privy  counsellors,  and 
issues  his  decrees.  Hence,  in  political  language,  the 
cabmet  is  put  for  the  goveinment ;  as  the  cabinet  of 
London,  01  Vienna,  ofthe  Tuileries,  &c.  4.  Finally, 
a  cabinet  is  any  part  of  a  building,  or  one  or  more 
whole  buildings,  where  are  preserved  valuable  col- 
lections from  the  kingdoms  of  nature  or  art ;  as  paiiit- 
'mw^  plants,  animals,  coins,  minerals,  and  curiosities 
ofevery  description ;  and,  by  metonymy,  the  name  is 
applied  to  the  collections  themselves.  A  work  of 
art,  and  sometimes  of  nature,  of  uncommon  beauty, 
and  fitted  from  its  siie  to  be  placed  in  a  cabinet, 
is  called  a  caAtMet-mece,  A  cabinet  pamter  is  one 
who  executes  small  highly-finished  pictures,  suitable 
for  cabinets. 

CABiai ;  sacred  priests  or  deified  heroes,  venerated 
by  the  paeans  as  the  authors  of  religion  and  tlie 
founders  of  the  human  race.  The  multiplicity  of 
names  applied  to  the  same  character,  the  interchange 
of  the  names  of  the  deities  themselves  with  those  of 
their  priests,  the  oracuhir  law,  which  enjoined  the 
preservation  of  ancient  barbaric  names,  and  thus  led 
to  a  double  nomendatnre,  sacred  and  pro&ne,  to- 
gether with  the  profound  secrecy  of  ttie  rites,  have 
involved  the  subject  in  great  obscurity.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  Eastern  mythology  and  the  Driiidism 
of  Western  Europe  contain  traces  of  the  Cabiri.  He- 
rodotus (it  51)  says  that  their  worship  was  brought  to 
Samothraoe  by  the  Pelasgi.  Strabo  (x.  478)  says 
they  are  the  same  as  the  Corybantes.  Others  have 
identified  them  with  the  Titans,  the  Dii  Magni,  the 
Penates,  the  Dioscuri,  &c.  Some  say  there  were  six, 
three  male  and  three  female,  children  of  Vulcan  and 
Cabim,  daughter  Proteus.  Others  make  two,  sons  of 
Jupiter  or  cScchus.  In  Samotfirace,  four  were  venerat- 
ed. In  Egypt,  their  temple  was  never  entered  by  any 
but'the  priests.  In  Phonida,  Rome  (where,  according 
to  Pausanias,  they  had  an  altar  in  the  drew  maximus)^ 
and  other  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  traces  of  their 
worship  are  found.  But  the  mysteries  (Cabiria)  cele- 
brated at  Samothraoe  were  the  most  &mous.  The 
mysteries  of  Isis,  Ceres,  Mithras,  Trophonius,  Bac- 


chus, Rhea,  Adonis,  Osiris,  and  all  the  s 
of  Egypt,  Greece,  Hindoatan,  and  Bnaio,  stca  to  U 
only  varieties  of  theSamothndnn  ritea,wliieliwOT 
celebrated  in  the  obscurity  of  nigbt,  aad  wtt  tW 
most  profound  secrecy.  (See  Faber  00  the  Ji^hjiLi 
of  the  Cabaiy  Oxford,  1803  two  vols,  dvo;  Mter* 
Grecian  Jntiquitiet^  ii.  &  80.)  After  m  pscviosa  pro- 
bation of  abstinence,  chastity,  and  silenoe,  tke  cadi- 
dates  for  initiation  wete  purified  by  wafarr  and  Uosd ; 
they  then  offered  a  sacrifice  of  a  boll  or  aa,  sad 
were  made  to  drink  of  two  foontiuBS,  caUcd  LacW 
(oblivion)  Mid  Mmemotyne  (meaiory),  to  wash  anrf  tbe 
memory  of  their  former  guilt,  uad  to  enabie  tb^  !» 
remember  the  new  instmctioos.  Tbcy  woe  tbn 
transported  into  a  dark  lower  or  cavern,  wbcse  tbs 
ears  were  assailed  by  the  most  appallinpr  bo«b^  tb» 
nishiiig  of  waters,  the  roar  of  tfaimder,  <ki.iWid  yrik. 
with  occasional  gleams  of  light  fttshiiwr  tfaroag^  tW 
darkness, and  dinilaying  the  most  harr&e  pbwhii- 
with  a  dead  body  ex{Msed  on  a  bier.  Thai  filkd 
with  terror,  they  were  suddenly  hurried  into  cchrr 
scenes ;  liefat  and  cheerful  music  snooenfed  to  ^ttk- 
ness  and  the  dismal  sounds,  the  dead  body  revived, 
and  the  temple  resounded  wkh  ngoiciiiga.  The  hid- 
den doctrines  and  secret  rites  were  noar  rwawsticatr- 
ed.  Dances  and  orgies,  in  which  the  inyatc  pkaS»» 
or  lingam,  and  the  yoni  («i2m0»  y—oiiii^  went  nerc^ 
duoed,  closed  the  ceremony. 

Cablb,  in  architecture ;  I.  wreathed  farcnbr  sdobU- 
ings,  resembling  a  robe ;  also,  the  staff  wii^  akfi 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  flutings  of  soma  i  iniyln  td 
the  Corinthian  and  Composite  aiders — 2,  la  naval 
a&irs,  it  is  a  long,  thick  rope,  formed  of  Ctvae  ttmah 
of  hemp,  which  is  employed  for  conining  a  vtmid  W 
its  place  by  means  of  an  anchor  or  other  fixed  hoif. 
The  long  and  heavy  chains,  which  have  been  Ront- 
ly  intromioed  for  this  purpose,  are  abo  <alM  esl^x. 
Large  vessels  have  ready  for  service  three  raWfi 
the  sheet  cable,  the  ieet  bower  cable,  and  the  ^mg 
bower  cable.  They  shouhl  be  at  least  100^180  fe- 
thoms  in  length.  A  best  bower  cable,  of  25  iaehrt 
in  dccumferenoe,  is  fomed  of  3240  tfarmdK  Tbr 
invention  of  iron  cables  is  of  recent  date,  and  thry 
have  supplanted  those  of  hemp  ia  ships  of  war,  aari 
even  m  merchant  shins.  They  are  stronger,  man 
^durable,  less  liable  to  be  destroyed  on  rocks,  &&  li 
is  sometimes  desirable  to  cut  the  cable  when  of  hemp : 
this  contingency  is  provided  for  in  iron  oafales  by  s 
bolt  and  shackle  at  short  distances,  so  that,  fay  strik- 
ing out  the  bolt,  the  cable  is  easily  detadied._Orffr'4 
length  is  used  to  si^ily  the  mcasare  of  ISO  ^*'»— — - 
the  usual  lensth  oi  a  cable. 

Caboqsx;  uecook-room  or  kitchen  of  a  slap,  la 
smaller  vessels,  it  is  an  enclosed  firrpiaoe,  buath,  cr 
stove,  for  cooking,  on  the  main  deck.  In  a  ship  tf 
war  the  cook-AMxa  is  called  9k^a/ief.  rahoosi  aho 
signifies  the  box  that  covers  the  chimney  in  a  1 

Cabot,  George,  was  bom  in  SalcsB,  M 
in  the  year  1752,  and  eariy  manifested 
talents.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  liftTin  the 
employment  of  a  shipmaster.  But  be  did  not  mr^fmtt 
the  improvement  of  his  mind,  even  amkl  the  rtmem- 
ness  and  dangers  of  a  sea&ring  career.  Bctan  be 
was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  1m  was  choaea  to  the 
provincial  congress,  which  met  at  Cosmud,  with  dbe 
visionary  prqjrct  of  ordaining  a  munimum  of  prien. 
in  order  that  commodilies  mwht  be  cbeapaad  by 
constraining  the  owners  to  selTat  redaoed  and  Aisd 
rates ;  ana  there  he  first  displayed  thai 
acquaintance  with  the  true  priadplea  of 
economy,  fiir  which  he  was  theDcrfinand  p 
eminent.  Befisre  Adam  Smith  was  known  in  Aa 
rica,  and  Say  and  the   other 


had  formed  any  correct   notions  on  the   wdyo. 
Mr  Cabot   strenuously  contended   fior  -the 
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1  i  heft r  of  domestic  and  intrmaiiantl  oommcroe.  Mr 
Cubot  WBS  a  Dromioeiit  membrr  of  tiie  state  ooo- 
ventkxi  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  adoption  of  tlie 
f«^ral  oaostitution,  and,  soon  after  that  event  took 
pbce,  was  elected  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  an 
office  which  his  sense  of  public  duty  caused  him  to 
accept,  althouffti  against  his  inclinations.  In  that  sta- 
tion he  ei\jo]rra  the  unlimited  ooofidenoe,  not  only  of 
the  body  of  which  he  was  a  member,  but  also  of 
Washington  and  Hamilton;  and  to  his  commercial 
knowledge  and  profound  views  of  finance  and  politi- 
cal economy,  the  latter  was  greatly  indebted  in  the 
funuation  of  his  financial  srstem.  With  Fisher  Ames, 
alw,  Mr  Cabut  was  long  linked  by  ties  of  the  most 
atfectionate  friendship.  Mr  Cabot  died  at  Boston, 
April  18, 182a,  in  the  seventy-seoond  year  of  his  ace. 
In  public  life  he  was  pure  and  disinterested,  all  his 
exertions  tending  to  one  single  object— public  good ; 
if)  private  he  was  endeared  to  his  fiunily  and  his 
friends  by  his  kindness,  urbanity,  and  benevolence. 
Tlie  study  of  political  economy  and  the  science  of 
goremment  was  his  &vourite  pursuit.  His  eloquence, 
vrliich  was  ofiener  displayed  in  private  than  in  public, 
M-us  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  simplicity. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  a  navigator  of  givat  eminence 
and  abilities,  was  born  at  Bristol  about  the  year  1477. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  pilot,  who 
r»*«ided  at  Bristol,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
Nktll  in  navigation.  Seba&tian  was  early  instructed  in 
tiie  mathematical  knowledge  reouired  by  a  seaman, 
and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  had  made  several  voy- 
afre&.  .  In  1495  John  Cabot  obtained  from  Henry  VII. 
Irttprs  patent  empowering  him  and  his  three  sons, 
Lf'wis,  Sebastian,  and  Sanctius,  to  discover  unknown 
lands,  and  conquer  and  settle  them.  In  consequence 
of  tills  permission  the  kinc  supplied  one  ship,  and  the 
merchants  of  London  ana  Bristol  a  few  smaller  ones, 
aiid,  in  1496,  John  and  Sebastian  sailed  to  the  north- 
w«xa.  In  July  of  tlie  same  year  they  discovered 
Newfoundland,  and  explored  it  up  to  latitude  67*. 
I'he  accounts  of  this  voyage  are  attended  with  much 
ulncurity ;  but  it  seems  that,  in  a  subsequent  voyage, 
the  father  and  son  sailed  as  &r  as  cape  Florida,  uid 
were  actually  the  fint  who  saw  the  main-land  of  Ame- 
ri  ra.  Little,  however,  is  known  of  the  proceedings  of 
Sebastian  Cabot  for  the  ensuing  twenty  years ;  but  it 
herms  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  the  patron- 
B^e  of  Sir  Thomas  Peart,  vice-admiial  of  England, 
lir  procured  another  stiip  to  make  discoveries,  Sai  at- 
umpted  a  southern  peAsage  to  the  East  Indies,  in 
which  he  failed.  Thb  disappointment  is  supposed  to 
have  induced  him  to  quit  England  and  visit  Spain, 
where  he  was  treated  with  great  respect,  and  appoint- 
ed pilot-major.  An  optuent  company  of  Spanish 
merchanu  soon  after  gave  him  the  cnmmanrl  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Spice  Islands,  through  the  newly 
discovered  stiaits  of  Magellan.  Aoooidingly,  in 
ICt'iOy  he  sailed  from  Cadis  to  the  Canaries  aiu  Cape 
dr  Venl  islands ;  and,  fisiling,  from  the  opposition  of 
IiU  crew,  hi  his  view  of  reaching  the  Spice  islands,  he 
proceeded  to  the  river  La  Plata,  where  he  discovered 
>t  Salvador,  and  erected  a  fort  there.  He  subse- 
qiieoily  nuched  the  great  river  Paraguay,  and  re- 
iiiaionl  on  the  American  coast  a  considerahle  time, 
w  tth  the  view  of  forming  an  estaUiahmeat.  Being 
tiisappotnted  in  the  expected  aki  from  Spain,  he  ultT 
niately  reUinied  home  with  all  his  crew,  but  was  not 
«ery  bvouimbly  received,  owing  to  his  failure  in  le- 
ppect  to  the  Spice  islands,  and  his  severe  tfeatment  of 
the  mutineers  of  hb  crew.  He  notwithstanding  coo- 
Unued  in  the  service  of  Spain  fior  some  yean  longer, 
but  at  length  retunied  to  England  towards  the  hater 
end  of  the  tvlrn  of  Henry  VIII.  At  the  beghming 
oi  the  reign  orEdward  VI.,  be  wasintraduoed,  by  the 
pniirctor  Somenet,  to  the  young  king,  who  took 


mudi  pleasure  in  bis  convetiatkNi,  and  settled  a  pen- 
sion on  him  as  giand-pilot  of  England.  From  tliis 
time  he  was  ooosultea  on  all  questions  rehoing  to 
trade  and  navigation ;  and.  In  IS5S,  bein^  governor 
of  the  company  of  merchant  adventuren,  ne  drew  up 
instructions,  and  procured  a  license  for  an  expedition 
to  discover  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  north. 
These  instructions,  which  are  preserved  in  Hackluytis 
oollectioo  of  voyages,  form  a  very  honourable  proof 
of  his  agacity  and  peneftiatioa.  He  was  also  gover- 
nor of  tlie  Rinsian  company,  and  was  very  acUve  in 
their  aibin.  He  Is  aupjwsed  to  have  died  in  the  year 
1657,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  Icavuig  behind  him  a 
high  character,  both  as  a  skilful  seaman  and  a  man 
of  great  general  abilities.  He  was  the  fint  who  no- 
ticed the  variations  of  the  compass ;  and,  besides  the 
oidinancee  to  be  found  m  Hackluyt,  he  published  a 
large  map  of  the  world,  as  also  a  work  under  the  title 
of  Navigaxiome  nelle  parte  Sepienirionmii,  per  SedaeH- 
ano  GsAola  (fol.,  Venice,  168:1).  See  a  Memoir  of  hb 
Life,  published  at  London,  I83I,  Svo. 

C  Aaauu ;  one  of  the  Balearic  islea  hi  the  Mediter^ 
ranean,  belongii^  to  Spain;  ko.  3*  £. ;  kt  SO*  7'  N. 
See  Balearee, 

Cabvl,  or  CawoLj  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Af- 
ghanistan, is  a  very  ancient  city,aitnatcd  inanackMs 
and  well  watered  pUin,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
a  sensidrcular  range  of  hills,  on  the  sununit  of  which 
Is  a  fortification.  The  Bala  Hissar,  or  Upper  Fort, 
ffw>ta'fw  the  rt^tfT  f ''^  iHi*^  puMV*  ^*«H*pgf-  T^ 
houses  are  mean,  the  baafa  well  auppBed,  and 
crowded  faj  Usbecks,  Afirhana.  and  HinODoa.  The 
vicinity  Is  amous,  hi  the  East,  for  fiowen  and  fhiita. 
Cabul  b  a  great  mart  for  horaea  from  Tartary,  whidi 
are  brought  for  exportation  to  Hhidastan.  (See  El- 
phhistone^s  Orafo/,  ch.  vUi^xL)  Lon.  W  Ifi^  E.  ( 
IaLd9*saN. 

Cabuustak.  The  country  ooo^weheDdcd  under 
this  name  has  already  been  described  hi  the  aitidea 
J/ghamutan  and  ileb(;iJM».  It  b  sometimes  called 
CoiMlf  or  CbmM,  from  tlie  capital ;  aometlmea  Cahm- 
listam  ;  aometimct  GradoAar,  from  another  capital. 
It  was  fiDnneriy,  also,  called  6'Atsiie,  from  another 
dty,  for  the  same  reason.  The  origin  of  the  name 
AfghmmM  b  unknown.  Their  own  name  for  their  na- 
tion b  PoofA/«pn,  whence,  probably,  the  Indian  name 
fiv  then,  PatefM.    See  jtfgUne. 

Cacao.  Chocolate  b  a  kind  of  cake,  or  hard  paste, 
the  basb  of  which  b  the  pulp  of  the  cacao,  or  dioco- 
late  nut,  a  production  of  the  West  Indba  and  South 
America.  The  cacao-tree  {fketkremm  cmmm),  both  la 
sise  and  shape,  somewhat  resembles  a  young  chetTy- 
tree,  but  sepaimtes,  near  the  ground,  hito  four  or  five 
The  leaves  are  about  four  inches  In  length. 


smooth,  Imt  not  glossy,  and  of  a  dul  _ 
The  fiowen  are  mffnaMaotoured,  and  vwy  beautifttL 
The  fhnt  of  the  cacao-tree  somewhat  rescsnblea  a  en* 
cumber  In  shape,  hot  b  furrowed  deeneron  the  sklea. 
lu  colour,  while  growuig,  b  green ;  but,  as  it  ripens, 
thb  changes  to  a  fine  Uubh-rod,  almost  poiple,  with 
pink  veins ;  or,  in  some  of  the  varietlca,  to  a  delicate 
yellow  or  leoMn  colour.  Each  of  the  pods  conlataM 
from  twenty  to  thhty  nuts  or  kemela,  wftiich,  la  shape, 
are  not  much  unlike  almcads,  and  consbt  of  a  white 
and  sweet  pulpy  substance,  enveloped  hi  a  parch- 
Bsent-like  shell.  These  are  the  cacao  or  chocohte 
nuta.— Plantationa  of  cacao  aro  numcroosonthe  faaaka 
of  the  river  Magdalena,  la  South  America.  Thayare 
usually  formed  hi  BMnMsy  sitnalkma,  and  are  ahebcrad 
from  the  mtense  hsat  of  the  sun  by  larger  tiaea, 
which  are  planted  In  them.  There  are  two  prindpal 
crops  of  cacao  hi  the  year ;  the  fint  hi  June,  and  the 
second  hi  December.  As  soon  aa  the  fruit  b  ripe,  U 
b  gathered,  and  cot  into  sliora ;  and  the  nota  wtikh 
are,  at  thb  time,  in  a  pulpy  stMe,  are  taken  uat,  and 
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laid  in  skins,  or  on  leaves  to  be  dried.  They  have 
now  a  sweetish  add  taste,  and  may  be  eaten  like  any 
other  froit.  When  perfectly  dry,  they  are  put  into 
bogs,  each  containing  about  a  hundred  ^miglit,  and, 
thus  packed,  are,  axpotied-to  IbrBtgn  countries.  Pre- 
vioiisiy  to  being  formed  into  choouate,  these  nuts  are 
generallT  toasted  or  parched  over  the  fire  in  an  iron 
vessel,  after  which  process  their  thin  external  cover- 
ing is  easily  separated.  The  kernel  is  then  pounded 
in  a  mortar,  and  subsequently  ground  on  a  smooth, 
warm  stone.  Sometimes  a  litUe  amatto  is  added; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  water,  the  whole  is  formed  into  a 
paste.  This  is  put,  whilst  hot,  into  tin  moulds,  where, 
in  a  short  time,  it  congeals ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  the 
chocolate  of  the  shops.  In  South  America  and  Spain 
other  modes  are  adopted :  the  chocolate  is  mixed  with 
sugar,  long  pepper,  vanilla,  cinnamon , cloves,  almonds, 
and  other  ingredients,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
respective  inhabitants.  Mr  Edwards  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  cakes  of  chocolate  used  in  Britain  were 
made  of  about  one-half  genuine  cacao,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  flour  or  castile  soap.  That  from  Caraocas 
is  considered  the  best— By  the  natives  of  South 
America  the  chocolate  nuts  are  used  for  food.  A 
white.  oUy  matter,  about  the  consistence  of  suet,  is 
also  obtained  by  bruising  them,  and  boiling  the  puJp. 
The  oil  is  by  this  means  liquified,  and  nses  to  the 
siv&ce,  where  it  is  left  to  cool  and  congeal,  that  it 
may  the'  more  easily  be  separated.  This,  which  is 
called  btUter  of  cacao,  is  without  smell,  and,  when 
fresh,  has  a  very  mild  taste.  Its  principal  use  is  as 
an  ingredient  in  pomatums.  From  the  nuts,  when 
slightly  roasted,  an  oil  is  sometimes  obtained  by  pres- 
sure, which  is  occasionally  used  in  medicine. 

Cachao,  Kacho,  Hbcho,  or  Bac-kinq;  capital  of 
tlie  kingdom  of  Tonquin,  on  the  river  Songkoi,  about 
100  miles  from  its  month.  It  is  an  open,  straggling 
town,  with  wide  streets,  the  houses  of  mud,  or  wood 
thatched  with  straw.  It  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  king ;  and  the  British  and  Danes  had  fiulories 
there.  It  w  a  commercial  place  of  some  consequence. 
Gold,  beautiful  silks,  and  the  finest  lackered  ware,  is 
exported.    Lat.  21»  26'  N. ;  Ion.  105«  12'  E. 

CACHH/yr.    See  fFhales. 

Cacbbt,  Littres  dr;  secret  warrants,  by  means  of 
which,  under  the  former  kings  of  France,  and  their 
ministeiB,  any  body  could  be  imprisoned  or  banished 
to  a  certain  ulaoe,  without  any  reason  given.  The  in- 
troduction of  them  is  ascribed  to  the  fiimous  Capuchin 
padre  Joseph,  under  the  ministry  of  cardinal  Riche- 
Ueu.  In  tfes  sense  the  tenn  lettra  de  cachet  is  com- 
monly usedy  but  it  has,  in  fact,  a  more  extensive  sig- 
nificatioo.  All  dispatches  finom  the  royal  state  chan- 
cery were  issued  either  openly,  as  lettrea  pateniet,  or 
sealed,  as  ieUret  clotesy  or  de  cachet.  The  first  were 
always  written  upon  parchment,  the  name  of  the  king 
signdid  by  a  minister  of  state,  countersigned  by  the 
minister,  not  folded,  but  only  the  lower  part  turned 
over,  and  stamped  with  the  great  seal  of  state.  They 
commenced  with  the  words  A  tmts  pritene  et  d  venir 
Saiui!  and  ended  with  the  form  Car  tet  est  noire 
plttisir.  In  this  shape  all  edicts,  ordinances,  charters, 
privileges,  Ike,  were  issued,  but  all  had  to  be  re- 
corded liy  the  parliament  of  the  district  to  which  they 
referred.  The  representations  of  the  pariiament  often 
prevented  these  leitree  patentee  from  being  carried 
into  effect  The  others,  the  lettret  dotes,  were  only 
written  on  paper,  some  in  the  name  of  the  king  (who 
spoke  in  the  first  person,  and  concludnl  with  the 
formula  Sur  ceje  prie  Dieu,  p^il  voue'ait  done  ea 
eainte  et  diome  garde,  and  signed  with  his  name), 
some  by  commission  firom  the  king.  In  the  latter 
case,  tliey  began  with  the  wordi  De  par  leroi:U  eat 
ordonnS  d,  and  were  signed  by  a  minister.  They 
were  then  dosed,  and  sctOed  with  the  small  royal  seal, 


so  that  the  contents  saM  not  be  aeoa.    Tlie  < 
ofoief  were  used  ibr  many  purposes  beadestfaBt  of  sr 
All  the  orders  sent  to  offioen  and 


dividoals  (e.  g.,  to  report  opiniona,  to  refnir  to  a  cb 
tain  place,  to  leave  their  place  of  reaidnirff,<ygD  i 
banishment)  were  issopd  in  this  form.  Warrri  a 
were  often  issued  in  this  fonn,  becnBetbecoarta^aarf 
particularly  the  police,  could  not  have 
such  authority  in  urgent  cases.  To  the  < 
gSniral  de  ta  police  m  Paris  a  number  of  ( 
always  given,  to  fill  out  the  blanks  as  i 
require.  Without  them,  he  would  not  hwe  hem  u- 
thorised  t6  arrest  suspected  persona.  Freqpentfy  the 
arrest  by  lettre  de  cachet  was  a  fisvoor  on  tae  pvt  ^ 
the  king,  as  it  withdrew  the  nocnaed  fitm  tte  stvmw 
punishment  to  which  he  would  have  bees  lialile  ^oa 
a  trial  before  the  courts.  (See  Liagacfs  Mi' ■■in  nr 
la  Bastile,  London,  1783,  and  Minben's  Dtt  Lmnm 
de  Cachet  et  dee  Pritons  d'Etai,  1782.) 
were  detestable  instruments  of  ariiitf«ry  i 
tile  to  every  principle  of  right     See  Autifc. 

CAaguB ;  in  some  parts  of  Anserica  the  tide  «f  tKe 
native  chiefs  at  the  time  of  the  enmfKiC  by  iXm 
Spaniards. 

Caoodevon.    See  Demon. 

Cacophoky  ;  a  fault  of  style,  wbich  ooasirts  in  a 
harsh  and  disagreeable  sound,  pndfaced  by  the  aK«t 
ing  of  two  letters  or  two  syllables,  or  by  tbe  two  ftv- 

3uent  repetition  of  the  same  letteca  or  syUahlea.  It 
estroys  the  harmony  of  tl«  whole  period  ;  it  is  ^ 
pleasant  in  prose  and  intolerable  in  verse.  Thas  the 
Roman  was  shocked  with  the 

O  fartaHOtam  natam,  nte  c 

and,  according  to  Juvenal,  a  few  i 
nies  would  have  saved  Cicero's  head.  A  Freoc^  fv 
is  offended  with  Voltaire  for  the  expmsioa  gie^  a 
main.    Pope  says. 

And  0fttbeeuibe  ^pen  lu^gls  tire. 

Cactus,  in  botany ;  a  genua  of  saocsdeiit  pbtfv 
containing  twenty-eight  species,  pemtaonA  in  dm%- 
tion,  singular  and  various  in  struciare,  geomJf 
without  leaves,  having  the  stem  or  bnfcbesjiwtfi  I 
for  the  most  part  armed  with  spines  in  bumttn,  w^^ 
which,  in  many  species,  bristles  are  iutrrmaed. 
They  are  natives  of  South  America  and  tlie  Wc&  1  ^ 
dies.  Several  of  the  species  are  cultivated  in  ithn 
countries,  for  curiosity,  in  greenhouses.  timrAmir^ 
divide  them  into,  1.  metonJhietke ;  these  are  «^  a 
roundish  form :  2.  torc^thieHee ;  *  erect,  nsppert^ 
themselves :  3.  cereusea  ;  creeping  with  IntefBl  roac^ 
4.  prickly-peart,  or  Indian  figa ;  uuuipteaaed.  w-'Jt 

C irons  joints.  The  two  first  sorts  ^apemt  Mr 
fleshy,  green  melons,  with  deep  rins,  sk  U 
over  with  strong,  sharp  thorns,  aettinr  dose  to  tte 
sur&ce  of  the  esirth,  am  differing  in  bright  fraa  a 
foot  to  a  yard.  When  these  plants  are  am.  tkrmtjk 
the  middle,  their  inside  is  found  to  be  a  soft,  y^ 
green,  fleshy  substance,  very  full  of  moislnie,  tbe  xm» 
of  which  is  agreeably  acid.  The  fniits  are  fiv^p**.-*^ 
eaten  in  the  West  Indies.  One  of  tbe  bmsI  nvri- 
able  species  of  cactus  b  the  r.  gnmd^hrma,  or  nslKt:-- 
flowering  creeping  cereus,  belongiiig  to  tbs  uiii 
dass.  The  flower  of  this  spedes,  tboocb  vtrf  sbnv 
lived,  n  a  splendid  productioo.  It  beguv  Id  open  w 
the  evening,  between  seven  and  eMioViock*  is  ftJ; 
blown  by  eleven,  and  by  three  or  four  in  tbe  matww^ 
begins  to  fode ;  soon  after  which,  it  hangs  dopva  «a  » 
state  of  irrecoverable  decay.  When  tbe  phsla  j^ 
large,  several  flowers  will  open  hi  tbe  snst  wp^i^ 
nod  there  will  be  a  succession  of  tbem  for  srvnsk 
nights  i^iether.  The  calyx,  wben  expanded,*  abas 
six  inches,  sometimes  nearly  a  Ibat,  m  dianHier,  yn^ 
low  within,  and  dark-brown  witbont    Tbepctab.£« 
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itany,  and  of  a  pare  white,  and  the  mat  nninber  of 
Hcurved  stamina  surroonding  the  style  in  the  centre 
f  the  flower  make  a  grand  appearance.  It  generally 
owers  in  July. 

C^rro,  in  fiibiUous  htetory  ;  a  robber  in  Italy,  the 
?Tror  of  the  Aventine  wood,  of  the  surrounding  in- 
abitants,  and  of  stnngers,  a  monstrous  giant,  ao- 
ording  to  some,  Tomiting  fire,  of  enormous  strength 
nd  terrible  appearance,  was  the  son  of  Vulcan.  A 
(-ep,  winding  cavern  was  his  residence,  over  the  en- 
"ance  of  which  hung  the  heads  and  arms  of  those 
'horn  he  had  slain.  This  cave  be  closed  with  a  stone, 
'hich  twenty  pair  of  oxen  could  not  remove.  When 
lercules  was  driving  the  herds  of  Geryoo  through 
laly,  C.  robbed  him  of  some  of  them,  and,  to  conceal 
leir  tracks,  dragged  them  backwards  into  his  cave, 
(ut  their  lowing  oetrayed  them ;  upon  which  Hei^ 
tiles  attacked  the  robber,  and,  after  a  terrible  con- 
ict  (see  Virgirs  .Sneidy  b.  8),  killed  him  with  his 
Itib.  To  express  his  gratitude  for  his  victory,  Her- 
uIps  erected  the  ara  maxima^  and  £vander,  with  his 
ircadians,  performed  divine  honours  to  Hercules  as 
leir  benefactor. 

C.4DALM>,  Jose,  a  man  of  very  respectable  standing 
mong  the  later  writers  of  Spain,  was  bom  at  Cadli, 
1  1741,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  educated 
I  Paris,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  Greek  and 
Atin,  and  the  principal  languages  of  modem  Europe, 
le  afterwards  travelled  through  England,  France, 
ortugBl,  Germany,  and  Italy.*  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
e  returned  home,  and  joined  the  Spanish  forces  then 
mplojpd  against  Portugal.  He  remained  in  the 
nuy  till  his  death,  in  1782,  attentive  to  his  military 
uties  though  devoted  to  literature.  He  was  the 
i^'nd  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  then  living  in 
[lain,  and,  by  his  advice  and  example,  contributed 
inch  to  bring  out  the  talent  of  several  among  them, 
le  was  killed  by  a  shell  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  in 
7^.  He  is  the  author  of  Cartas  Marruecas^  a  series 
f  letters  written  in  the  character  of  a  Mooiteh  tim- 
elier in  Spain,  and  containing  reflections  upon  Span- 
h  institutions  and  manners.  It  is  a  work  of  much 
lerit.  C.  also  wrote  a  satire  called  Eruditos  d  la 
WWa,  in  ridicule  of  sciolists ;  also  a  tragedy,  and 
•veral  poetical  pieces  under  the  title  of  Onof  de  mi 
urmtwL 

C'ada  Mosto,  or  Ca  da  Moerro,  Louis  da,  an  eariy 
itvlgator,  was  bom  at  Venice,  about  1432.  In  1464, 
t'  sailed  in  the  ship  of  his  countryman,  Marco  Zeno, 
ir  Flanders.  Contrary  winds  stopped  the  progress 
r  the  vessel  in  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  she  was 
)inpelled  to  lie  to  near  cape  St  Vincent,  where 
rince  Henry  had  retired  to  devote  himself  to  his 
tidies,  and  to  promote  discoveries  along  the  coast  of 
frica.  C,  a  young  man  fiill  of  the  spirit  of  enter- 
rise,  offered  his  services  to  the  prince,  and  obtained 

ship  of  ninety  ions.  In  1455,  he  departed  from 
agos,  sailed  into  the  river  Senegal,  which  had  been 
i->oovered  five  years  before,  proceeded  yet  fiEuther 
long  the  coast,  and  visited  prince  Darnel,  whose 
ates  extended  lirom  the  Senegal  to  cape  Verd.  Afier 
ading  in  slaves  and  gold,  he  steered  for  cape  Verd, 
here  he  joined  two  other  discovery  ships  of  the 
rince,  ana  visited,  in  company  with  them,  the 
louths  of  the  Gambia,  the  ridies  of  which  had  been 
rratly  extolled.  As  they  were  attacked  by  the  in- 
sbitants,  and  the  mariners,  weary  of  their  long  voy- 
ge,  had  become  discoumged,  the  commanders  were 
ompeiled  to  return  to  PortugaL  In  1456,  C,  in 
}mpany  with  two  other  ships,  made  a  second  voyage 
>  the  Gambia.  On  the  way  thither,  they  discovemi 
w  cape  Verd  islands.  When  they  entered  into  the 
ambia  this  time,  they  were  weU  received  ;  but  the 
imntity  of  gold  which  they  obtained  did  not  answer 
u  if  expectations.    The  three  ships  continued  their 


course  «s  fiur  as  the  river  CasBmanai  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  letiiciied  to  Portugal.  C.  remaineil 
there  till  1463,  in  which  y«ar  prince  Henry  died.  The 
description  of  his  tntvels.  Prima  ymf^fommme  per 
COceano  aUe  Terre  d^  Negri  deUa  Baeaa  EHapiay  di 
Luigi  Cada  Moeio  (Yicensa,  1507,  and  Milan,  1519), 
the  oldest  of  the  voyages  of  the  modems,  is  a 
.master-piece.  The  arrangement  is  admirable,  the 
narrative  interesting,  the  descriptions  clear  and  ao- 
cuiate. 

Cadb,  John  (better  known  as  Jack  Cade) ;  a  roan 
of  low  birth,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  into  France 
for  his  crimes.  Observing  the  discontents  of  the 
people  on  his  retum  to  England  (1450),  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VL  (a.  v.),  he  took  the  name  of  John  Mar^ 


Hmer^  published  complaints  against  the  abuses  of  eo« 
vemment,  and  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men,  common  people  of  Kent  Having  de- 
feated a  force  sent  against  him,  he  advanced  to  Lon- 
don, which  opened  its  gates ;  but  the  riotous  disposi- 
tion of  his  followers  alarmed  the  dtisens.  They 
drove  out  and  defeated  the  rebels,  who  soon  dispersed, 
and  Cade  was  killed  by  one  Iden,  a  gentleman  of 
Kent 

Cadincb,  or  RvaisB;  a  pause  or  suspension  at  the 
end  of  an  air,  to  afford  the  performer  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  a  graceful  extempore  dose.  The 
word  cadence  ts  also  frequently  applied  to  the  embel- 
lishment itself. 

CADAa  loan;  a  moontain  of  Wales;  the  com- 
mencement of  a  chain  running  north-ea^eriy.  There 
are  here  several  small  lakes,  abounding  in  fish.  The 
height  of  the  mountain  is  3550  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  three  miles  south  of  Dolgelly,  Merion- 
ethshire. 

Cadet  {French) ;  1.  a  younger  brother.  2.  In  the 
French  service,  a  cadet  was  a  gentleman  who  served 
in  the  ranks  without  pay,  for  the  purixKe  of  learning 
tlie  art  of  war.— 3.  It  is  now  applied  in  Britam  and 
the  North  American  United  Stales,  to  the  pupils  of  a 
military  academy. 

Cadet  db  Vaux,  AnUHne  Alexis,  a  diemist,  mem- 
ber of  the  French  eoUege  de  pharmacies  and  il  many 
learned  German  sodeties,  bcnn  in  Paris,  1743,  was  at 
first  an  apothecary,  but  for  many  years  devoted  him- 
self to  agriculture.  He  discussed  the  effect  of  tlie 
destmction  of  moontain  forests  In  diminisliing  the 
copiousness  of  the  springs  in  the  valleys,  the  improve- 
ment of  vineyards,  the  cultivation  of  foreign  plants, 
and  the  providing  of  substitutes  for  the  usiud  artides 
of  food  in  times  m  scardty.  He  was  one  of  the  prin 
cipal  editors  of  the  Journal  d*Economie  rurale  ei 
dometUfnef  and  of  the  Conre  compiet  d^JgrieuUure 
pratique.    He  died  In  1828. 

Cadi,  in  Arabic ;  a  Jud^  or  Jurist  Among  tlie 
Turks,  cadi  signifies  an  inferior  Judge,  in  distinction 
from  the  «PM/to,  or  superior  judge.  They  belong  to 
the  higher  dergy,  as  the  IVks  derive  their  law  Som 
Uieir  prophet 

Cadiz,  tAe  principal  port,  and  one  of  the  hand 
somest  dties  in  Spain,  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
a  long  tongue  of  land  projecting  from  the  island  of 
Leon.  Ut  36«32'  N.;  Lon.  5»  45'  54''  W.  The 
narrowness  of  the  land  conununication  prevents  its 
capture  by  a  military  force,  while  the  garrison  is 
master  of  the  sea.  Tl^  was  exemplified  in  the  long 
blockade  of  1810,-11^12.  It  is  walled,  with  trenches 
and  bastions  on  tlw  land  side,  and  the  population  being 
large  (70/300),  the  houses  have  been  built  high,  and 
the  streets  are  narrow.  It  has  been  much  extended, 
and  adorned  with  handsome  buildings,  since  1786. 
The  diief  buildings  are  the  great  hospital,  the  costouH 
house,  the  diurctes,  and  thirteen  monasteries.  From 
the  harbour,  the  town  has  a  fine  appearance.  The 
bay  of  C.  is  a  very  fine  one.    It  is  a  large  basin  en* 
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dosed  bf  the  maio-laiid  oo  one  side,  and  the  pngect- 
iug  tongue  of  land  on  the  other.  It  is  from  ten  to 
twelveieagues  in  circumference,  with  good  anchor- 
age, and  protected  hj  the  neighbouring  hills.  It  has 
four  forts,  two  of  which  form  the  <&fence  of  the 
grand  arsenal,  La  Caraca,  in  which  are  three  basins 
and  twelve  docks.  This  bay  is  the  great  rendesvous 
of  the  Spanish  navy.  C.  was  the  centre  of  the  Spanish 
American  trade,  and  tiie  commerce  of  the  port  was 
very  extensive,  before  the  separation  of  the  colonies. 
An  important  branch  of  industry  in  the  vicinity  is  the 
preparation  of  salt :  the  pits  belong  to  the  government, 
and  supply  many  of  the  fishermen  of  di&rent  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  dty  was  taken  by  the  earl  of- 
Essex  in  1596,  and  from  its  bay  Villeneuve  sailed, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in  1808.  In 
1809,  it  became  the  seat  of  the  central  junta, 
and  afterwards  of  the  oortes.  It  sustained  a  long 
blockade  from  the  Frendi  (Feb.  6,  1810^  to  Aug. 
25, 1812),  which  was  not  raised  ^tOl  after  the  battle  of 
Salamanca.  In  1823,  the  French  entered  it  (Oct  3), 
alter  a  short  siege.  In  1829,  it  was  declared  a  free 
port.  On  the  iuand  of  Leon,  the  village  of  Las  Ca- 
bezas  is  also  situated,  where  Riego  began  the  military 
revolution,  Jan.  1, 1820.    See  Spam, 

Cadiz,  Straits  of  ;  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which 
has  the  coasts  of  Algarve  and  Andalusia  on  the  north, 
those  of  Fes  and  Morocco  on  the  south,  and  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  east. 

Cadmium;  a  new  metal,  first  discoYcred  by  M. 
Stromeyer,  in  1817,  in  some  carbonate  of  sine  which 
he  was  examining  in  Hanover.  It  has  been  since 
found  in  the  Derbyshire  silicates  of  sine 

Cadmus  ;  the  name  of  several  persons  in  mythology 
and  history.  The  most  femous  is  the  son  of  Agenor 
and  grandson  of  Neptune.  With  his  brothera,  he  was 
sent,  by  his  fiither,  to  seek  for  his  sister  Europa,  who 
had  been  carried  away  by  Jupiter,  and  he  was  not  to 
return  without  her.  After  several  adventures,  C.  in. 
quired  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which  comnuuded 
him  to  desist  from  further  search,  to  intrust  himself  to 
the  guidance  of  a  heifer,  and  where  she  should  stop, 
to  Imild  a  dty.  He  accordingly  went  to  Bcsotia, 
where  he  wished  to  sacrifice  toe  cow  to  Minerva. 
But  his  companions,  in  attempting  to  fetch  water  from 
the  fountain  of  Mars,  for  the  purpose  of  the  sacrifice, 
were  slain  by  the  dcaffon  that  guarded  it.  Cadmus 
killed  the  dracon,  ana,  at  the  command  of  Minerva, 
sowed  its  teeth  in  the  earth ;  armed  men  immediateiy 
sprang  up,  whom  he  called  iSjparfi  rthe  sowed),  but 
who  perished  in  a  contest  with  eaoi  other,  except- 
injgr  only  five.  With  the  remainder,  he  built  the  city 
or  Cadmea  or  Thebes  (see  T%e6e8).  Jupiter  theji 
married  him  to  Harmonia,  and  all  the  gods  were  pre- 
sent at  his  nuptials.  He  became,  by  this  marriage, 
the  fother  of  Antinoe,  Ino,  Semele,  Agave,  and  Poiy- 
dorus.  After  ruling,  for  a  time,  the  city  which  he 
had. built,  and  the  state  which  he  had  founded,  he 
proceeded,  at  the  command  of  Bacchus,  with  Har- 
mcjnia,  to  the  Enchelie,  conquered  their  enemies,  the 
Illyrians,  became  their  king,  and  begat  another  son, 
Illyrius.  Jupiter  finally  dunged  him  and  Harmonia 
uito  serpents,  or,  as  some  say,  into  lions,  and  trans- 
ported them  to  Elysium.  Tradition  states,  that  Cad- 
mus came  to  Boeotia  from  PhoDnicia,  1550  B.  C,  con- 
quered the  inhabitants  who  opposed  hun,  anid,  in 
ooi^unctaon  with  them,  founded  the  above-mentioned 
city.  To  promote  the  improvement  of  his  new  sub- 
ject, he  taught  them  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  the 
employment  oif  music  at  the  festivals  of  the  gods,  be- 
sides the  use  of  copper,  8(c. — Another  cSdmus  of 
Miletus,  a  son  of  Pandioa,  was  regaided,  among  the 
Greeks,  as  the  first  who  wrote  in  prose.  He  lived 
about  600  years  before  Christ 

CAoaAND;  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Flanders,  at 


the  mouth  of  the  Sdieldt ;  Ion.  >  18'  E.;  \aL  if 
23'  N.  This  island  is  preserved  fay  io^  dyko,  oa* 
stnicted  at  a  vast  expense,  from  the  innariKinns  <i 
the  diRa ;  and  yet  is  scarcely  free  from  danger  w^a 
the  N.  W.  wind  blows  with  ▼iotence.  The  land  i- 
fertile,  and  the  com  is  equal  to  any  pradaoed  in  tio^ 
land ;  the  meadows  are  luxuriant,  and  the  frimen 
make  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  ciiecse. 

Caducsds,  a  wand  of  laurel  or  olive,  witk  two  liidc 
wings  on  the  upper  end,  aboQtwiiich  tmostr^aittn 
twisted,  with  their  heads  turned  toward  each  (kImt. 
and  their  crests  not  bristled^  served  Cor  a  syaboi  U 
peace.  ItwasboroebytbeheralriaywhoaepeisoBs^w 
then  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  &ble  telis  as,  that 
Apollo  gave  this  staff  to  Merooiy,  in  conaideiaLiaB  uf 
his  resigning  to  him  the  honour  of  inventing  tbeiyrr. 
As  Mereury  entered  Arcadia  with  this  wand  in  h!^ 
hand,  he  saw  two  serpents  fighting  tojgetber;  hetfanv 
the  staff  between  them,  and  they  immrdSatrly  wuBsd 
themselves  around  it  in  friendly  unioo.  The  scfpcsa 
which  adorn  this  staff  were,  aooordiog  to  Bcttgcr, 
originally,  emblems  of  the  knoU  with  which  the  Mi- 
est  meidumts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  aeoved  tUJr 
chests  and  goods.  The  C.  is  Menauy'a  pecnlisr  nvi 
of  distinction.  With  this  he  cnoducfed  the  sfasdn  ia 
the  lower  world,  and  from  it  received  the  tmmt  %:i 
Caduci/er ;  yet  we  find  it  on  ancieiit  oofos,  in  lU 
hands  of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Ceiea,  Venus,  and  Are. 
bis.  Among  the  modems,  it  serves  principaliy  a&ai 
emblem  of  commerce. 

Calius  Monb,  one  of  the  hills  of  the  city  of  ftoae, 
received  its  name  from  Caelios  Yibenna,  an  EtresraE. 
to  whom  it  was  assigned.  The  palace  of  Tidhn  Uo^ 
tilius  was  on  this  mount.  In  the  time  of  TSbrnm.  a 
received  the  name  AuguttuM,  It  is  at  pmfntoorwwi 
with  ruins,  which  serve  to  excite  the  cunooty  ad 
baffle  the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries. 

Cabn  ;  a  huge  and  well  built  town  of  Fkaoce,  t^ 
ancient  capital  of  Lower  NomaiKly;  and  the  cbiet 
pktoe  in  the  department  of  Calvadoa.    Acpnwfiag  to 
Dupin  (Forcet  prodnetwet  cammerciaiet  de  la  Frof, 
1828),  it  is  one  of  the  most  Important  otiesof  d* 
west  ofFrance,  with  a  population  of  37,890  iata^- 
tants,  the  centre  of  an  important  domestic  tiadr ,  t:» 
market  of  a  rich  agricultuial  district,  a  sra|»ft  ani  i 
manu&cturing  city.    Its  institutiaDS,  lilecmry,  cfau^ 
table,  and  scientific,  are  numenma,  awl  vesy  wtU.  or 
ganised.      The   antiquarian    society,    the  LioBsa 
society,  the  agricultural  sodeiy,  and  the  acadcBy  «< 
science,  aits,  and  literature,  are  distiimiihrd.    i 
also  contains  one  of  the  tweoty.six  aca£iues  of  tiW 
university  {academie  unwermtair^f  a  royal  ooUffi;  < 
large  and  valuable  public  library,  an  acadwy  «/ 
drawing,  architecture  and  scuintnre,  a  galkvy  ^s 
paintings,  and  manv  other  naefni  and  librtal  infeOK 
tions.    The  ho^ital  of  the  uUoyeaii^ifiaiei  is  oor 
of  the  best  regulated  in  France.    The  ndhfe  ha^ -a 
of  the  bon'Mwtettr  is  divided  into  the  asyima  ibr  ihr 
insane,  the  disoensary  fior  the  sick  and  woondrl  the 
school  for  the  aeaf  and  dumfa^  the  lyinf|r.iD.ba^p^^  « 
baarding  school  for  young-ladies,  and  a  five  atioai  im 
120  destitute  girls,     The  whole  is  admiaiarnd  bf 
125  charitable  females  (naart  hatpitrntitny     TK 
streets  are  less  narrow  and  crooked  than  is  anni  m 
France,  and  the  houses  are  nottly  of  white  stone,   b 
has  twelve  parish  diurches,  of  which  the  nriacpa. 
are  the  aUay^ug-J^omma,  built  by  waBara  ts# 
Conqueror,  who  lies  buried  in  it,  and  mttft  ^m\. 
The  city  was  formerly  fortified,  but  the  fertflntiaw 
are  now  in  nuns.    Henry  VL  of  England  fauaitd  • 
univer»ty  here  hi  1431,  C.  having  hem  in  the  poaas- 
sion  of  the  English,  of  whom  it  is  now  a  fc^omgr  le- 
treat,  from  1417  to  1448.    Admiral  de  Co^gai  of^ 
tared  it  for  the  Protestants  in  lfi68,aad,  ia  1^^  * 
was  occupied  by  the  Proanans.    Lioev^  seifci^  fan* 
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cuUirly  rich  lact* ,  with  stodLhigs,  CBp«»  pftper  haiig;- 
ingv,  and  oQ,  are  Uie  prindpal  articles  of  manu&ctuiv. 
A  suinirreteery  has  lately  been  establishi^i,  in  which 
a.  slMun-enffine  is  employed.  A  large  fiUr  is  held 
here  anaiaUy,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  manulactures 
of  Uie  department  biennially.  Malherbe,  De  La- 
place, aad  Vauquelin,  were  bom  in  this  city  or  in  its 
nnnicy.  It  is  182  miles  N.  W.  of  Paris.  Loa.  0» 
2t/  5^  W. ;  lat  49»  11'  IV  N. 

( VniLBON ;  a  small  town  in  Monmouthshire,  twenty- 
s\\  miles  from  Bristol,  on  the  Usk,  in  which  the  tide 
fines  thirty  feet  (See  BrisM  Channel,)  It  was  the 
»ite  of  the  /fni  Silurtim,  the  chief  Roman  station  in 
the  country  of  the  Silures.  The  ruins  of  baths, 
trmples,  and  a  theatre,  were  to  be  seen  here  in  the 
twi*llUi  century ;  and  Roman  coins,  statues,  and  se- 
ll uichral  monuments,  are  yet  found.  There  are  also 
the  vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre,  which  the  inhabitants 
rail  king  Arikur*t  rmnd  tabie,  from  a  tradition  that 
fie  instituted  the  round  table  in  this  place.  Popular 
uon,  inl83i,i;>71. 

Caulavibock  ;  a  parish  in  Dumfries-shire,  render- 
•^1  a  kind  of  peninsuhi  by  the  river  Nith,  Lochar- 
(Vater,  and  the  Solway  frith.  It  contains  about  4,&63 
icres,  and  the  two  small  harbours  of  Keltown  and 
l.lencsple,  where  vessels  of  eighty  or  ninety  tons 
imnien  maT  unload.  The  middle  and  the  western 
tins  ars  hUly,  with  occasional  spots  of  wet,  moorish, 
inti  shallow  soil;  the  high  land  is  light,  dry,  and 
pftile.  The  greater  part  of  the  arable  land  is  in- 
IumhI  and  cultivated.  The  substratum  of  nearly  the 
rhole  parish  is  composed  of  red  free-stone,  which  is 
jiiarried  in  various  parts.  The  living  is  in  the  pres- 
lytrry  and  synod  of  Dumfries ;  patron,  the  mairquis 
»r  Queensberry.  Dr  Hutton,  physidan  to  kiiw  WiU 
iam  and  queen  Mary,  bequeathed  £1000  lor  the 
)em>fit  of  the  poor  of  this  parish,  which  was  laid  out 
n  the  purchase  of  an  estate.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
<ith,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  moated  triangular  castle, 
apposed  to  be  the  Carbuntorigum  of  Ptolemy ;  and 
o  the  northeast  of  these  ruins  are  the  remains  of  the 
astle  of  Cariaverock,  long  the  residence  of  the  ha- 
nnial  &mily  of  Maxwell,  to  whom  the  parish  still 
•«*liings.  It  was  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1651,  and 
Ha  !^ince  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay.  Here  are 
iv>  the  remains  of  a  Roman  encampment. 

rAKRscAaTHnt;  the  chief  town  of  Caennaithenshire, 
(Hith  Wales.  It  is  situated  on  the  Towy,  the  pic- 
ir>*M|ue  beauties  of  the  vale  of  which  are  seen  to 
real  advantage  from  the  celebrated  Grongar  hill  and 
le  ruins  of  Djnevor  castle.  The  streets  are,  many 
f  tlirm,  steep  and  irregular.  The  river  is  navigable 
M-  vessels  of  300  tons  burden.  In  the  history  of 
iiTiancp,  C.  is  femed  as  the  birthplace  of  Merlin,  and 
irf'f  miles  from  the  town  is  a  mi  called  MMin*$ 
rr»r^^  in  which  tradition  rehites  that  the  Lady  of  the 
ake  intorobed  the  unhappy  magician  {Faerie  Queen, 
i.  3).  Merlin's  chair,  trom  which  he  uttered  his 
rt»phecies,  is  also  shown.  Roman  roads,  onins,  and 
•ptilchral  anUauities,  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
t)c>ut  eiffht  miles  from  the  town  there  is  an  immense 
lim,  eighteen  feet  high  and  a  hundrrd  and  Ifty  in 
rciiit,  covered  with  turf.  The  top  is  hollow,  with  a 
ime  chest  in  it,  covered  with  an  oval  stone  nine  frai 
•nc-  Between  the  Towy  and  the  Cowen  there  Is  a 
UTow  with  a  stone  chest  in  it.  C.  is  tit  miles  west 
<Mn  London.  Pop.  In  Ift^l,  8,900 ;  in  l«ll,  9,00fi. 
C^ABRMAaTHsmHiaa;  a  county  in  South  Wales,  an- 
piitly  called  Dimetia,  IknumM  on  the  north  by  Car. 
in")Hhire»  on  the  east  by  Breoonshlre,  on  the  west 
r  Pembrokeshire,  and  on  the  south  fay  Glamorgan- 
lirp,  and  by  the  sea.    The  surfhoe  grnenily  is  hilly, 

viine  places  mountainous.  The  vales  are  narrow, 
kI  the  hill^  rise  abruptly  from  the  skirts  of  the  small 
illf  ys,  with  which  this  county  ia  almost  rrerywKrre 


intersected.  The  principal  level  tracts  are  the  Valo 
of  Towy,  twenty  miles  In  length  by  three  in  breadth, 
and  the  plain  of  Llaoghame,  which  was  redafanetf 
firom  the  sea.  The  principal  riven  are  the  Towy, 
Cothy,  Dybs,  Gwilly,  Amman,  and  Llongluur,  all  of 
them  aboimding  in  ish.  This  county  produces  lead, 
iron,  coal,  and  limestone ;  Uack  cattle  are  reared  on 
the  hills ;  butter,  for  expcftation,  made  in  the  valleys ; 
barley  and  oats  raised  for  the  Bristol  market,  but 
vary  little  wheat  From  Llanelly,  coal  and  tinned 
iron  plates  are  exported,  and  from  Kidwelly  coals 
are  also  forwarded,  beinr  conveyed  thither  by 
canal  from  the  pita.  Woollen  stockings  are  manu- 
factured at  Llandovery;  and  a  little  to  the  north  of 
this  town  are  the  most  valuable  lead  mmes  in  the 
oountT.  The  chief  towns  are,  CBarmarthen,  a  borough, 
Llandovery,  Kidwelly,  Llandilovawr,  Llanelly,  Llan- 
dyble,  Newcastle  Eralyn,  and  St  Clear's.  Roman 
antiquities  are  finequently  disoovered  in  various  pan^ 
of  the  county.  A  Roman  road  exists  at  LUmdovcry, 
and  coins  of  that  great  natkm  have  been  found  near 
to  Whitland.  There  are  sepulchral  antiquities  be- 
longing  to  both  Romans  and  Britons  in  the  parish  of 
Lhuie^rad.  The  Independency  of  Walea,  as  a  state, 
was  terminated  near  Llandilovawr  in  this  county, 
where  was  fought  the  last  battle  for  native  dominion, 
bKween  the  forces  of  Edward  I.  and  Llewellyn,  prince 
of  Wales.  Population  oftha  county  in  1831, 100,665. 

CABUfAavoN;  the  principal  town  of  North  Wales, 
stands  on  the  Menai  strait,  with  a  good  harbour,  but 
dSHcult  of  access.  It  is  buUt  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
enclosed  on  three  sides  wilh  walls.  Edwanl  I.  built 
it  in  1282,  and  his  son,  Edward  II.,  tet  prince  of 
Wales,  was  bom  hers.  C.  stands  near  the  Site  of  the 
ancient  Sefonimm  of  Antoninus,  the  Caer  Seioni  of 
the  Britons.  Being  fbrmeriy  a  stronghold,  it  was 
frequentlv  attacked  in  the  wars  between  the  Welsh 
and  English,  and  fai  the  civil  wars.  Distant  235 
miles  N.  W.  from  London.    Populatkm,  7,042. 

CAsmxAavomniaa ;  one  of  the  six  counties  of  North 
Wales,  and  the  most  mountainous  in  the  principality. 
It  contains  the  Snowdonian  chain  of  mountains,  the 
highest  of  which  Y  fFyddfa,  or  Snowdon,  is  3,759 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  entire  of  the 
Caernarvon  mountains  are  composed  of  day  slate  of 
secondary  formation,  containiiup  copper,  as  at  Lbui- 
befris,  Nantle,  Poole,  and  Becflgelart ;  lead  in  vari- 
ous places,  and  pure  shOe  as  at  Llandegai,  Llanbetris, 
UanllyfSn,  aad  many  other  districts.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Conway,  navigable  to  the  village  of 
TrefHw,  the  Ogwrn,  the  Seiont,  the  Llugwy ,  and  the 
Colwyn,  which  are  fed  from  about  ifty  lakes  or  podU. 
Of  these  the  hdies  at  Nantbeiris  and  Nant-gwynant 
are  the  most  beautiful.  This  county  is  rather  of  a 
mining  than  of  an  agricultural  character,  althcwwh 
many  black  cattle  are  driven  into  England.  Tht 
chief  towns  are  Caemarron,  Bangor  dty,  Pwllheli* 
Conway,  and  Nevin.  Although  the  suifrce  of  Caer- 
narvonshire is  almost  exdusively  mountainous,  yet 
the  improvements  that  have  been  made,  and  are  in 
daily  progress  here,  greatly  exceed  those  of  any  other 
conntT  in  North  Wales.  The  erection  of  the  suspen- 
sion bridge  across  the  Menai  has  connected  titis 
county  with  Anglesey,  a  great  agricultural  district, 
while  the  bridge  at  Conway  has  opened  a  communi- 
cation with  Denbigh,  and  the  construction  of  the 
parliamentary  roacC  through  the  wildi*st  tracts,  lias 
actually  impaited  a  value  to  thoae  hrighta.  The  ter- 
rofs  of  Penmaen-Mawr  have  been  removed  by  the 
formation  of  a  level  road  along  the  shore  at  it^  base, 
and  the  introduction  of  raUroads  at  Uanberris.  Lhui- 
degai,  and  Caen«rvon,  has  contributed  to  bring  in 
wealth  and  alfard  employment.  The  bindrd  pro- 
prietots  have  fauieriy  directed  murh  attention  to 
planting.    Amongst  the  bilerrstln^r  remains  existing 
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in  various  parts  of  the  county,  are  the  old  W^elsh 
castles  at  Dolwydellan,  Crickaeth,  and  Dolbedem ; 
and  the  stately  English  stnictures  of  Caernarvon  and 
Conway  Castles,  r»red  by  Edward  I.  Roman  anti- 
quities also  are  constantly  discovered  here.  Popub^ 
thsn  of  the  county  in  1831,  65,753. 

Cabsphilly,  or  CAEapHiu ;  a  small  mnkgiAovm 
in  the  county  of  Glamoi^gan,  diakiiigiiisbed  for  the 
ruins  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  castles  in  Great 
Britain.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown ;  but, 
till  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  it  was  called  the  castle  of 
Sengheufdd,  The  great  hall,  seventy  feet  by  thirty, 
and  the  hanging  tower,  nearly  eighty  feet  hifh,  and 
inclining  about  eleven  feet  from  the  perpendioilar, 
are  remarkable  objects.  The  position  of  the  latter 
was  produced  by  the  steam  of  a  quantity  of  water 
which  was  thrown  upon  a  furnace  of  melted  iron 
beneath  the  tovrer.  Distant  158  miles  west  from 
London. 

Caebwbnt  ;  a  vilUige  of  Wales,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  retUa  Silurum  of  Antoninus.  The  vestiges 
of  a  large  Roman  camp  are  visible.  A  mosaic  pave- 
ment or  blue,  white,  yellow,  and  red  was  discovered 
here  some  years  ago.  Distant  17  miles  N.  W.  of 
Bristol.     Population  in  1831,  444. 

Cabrwys,  a  small  town  of  North  Wales,  is  noted 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Eisteddfod,  or  competition 
of  the  bards  (q.  v.).  They  recited  their  odes,  or  per. 
formed  on  the  harp,  in  presence  of  judges  appointed 
by  the  native  princes.  The  prise  was  a  small  silver 
harp.  Distant  218  miles  N.  W.  from  London.  Po- 
pulation in  1831,985. 

CfiSAB  was  the  family  name  of  the  first  five  Roman 
emperors.  With  Nero  the  imperial  fiimily  became 
extinct  (A.  D.  68),  and  Casar  became  merely  a  title 
of  dignity.  The  emperor,  who  bore  the  title  of  Au- 
gttsttts,  appointed  his  successor,  with  the  title  of 
Catar.  On  medals  and  monuments  we  find  the  title 
Caear  preceding  the  name  of  the  emperor,  as,  Itnp, 
Ctesar  Nerva  TVaJanus  Augustus^  and  following  tliat 
of  the  designated  successor,  as,  Marc.  Attrel,  Antonm, 
Casar.  In  the  lower  Greek  empire,  a  new  dignity 
of  Sebattocrator  was  conferred,  and  that  of  Ccesar  be- 
came the  third  rank  in  the  state. 

Casar,  Caius  Julius,  a  great  Roman  general,  states^ 
man,  and  historian,  was  born  July  10th  {Qumctilis), 

B.  C.  100.  He  was  the  son  of  the  pretor  Caius  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  and  of  Aurelia,  a  daughter  of  Aureliiis 
Cotta.  From  his  earliest  boyhood,  he  discovered  ex- 
traordinary talents.  He  had  a  penetrating  intellect, 
a  remarkably  strong  memory,  and  a  live^  imagina- 
tion ;  was  indefatigable  in  business,  and  able,  as  we 
are  told  by  Pliny,  to  read,  write,  hear,  and  dictate  at 
the  same  time,  from  four  to  seven  different  letters. 
When  the  party  of  Marius  gained  tlie  ascendency  in 
Rome,  Cinna  save  his  daughter  Cornelia  in  marriage 
to  C,  with  the  view  thereby  to  establish  his  own 
power  more  firmly.  Sylla,  when  he  came  to  Rome, 
tried  to  prevail  on  him  to  repudiate  her.  His  refusal 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  usurper,  who  was  prevent- 
ed only  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends  from 
putting  him  under  proscription.  The  saying  of  Sylla, 
that  *'he  saw  in  this  stripling  manya  Marius,  hastened 
the  departure  of  C.  from  Rome.  He  travelled  into 
the  Sabine  territory,  was  seised  by  the  soldiers  of 
Sylla,  and  was  obliged  to  procure  his  release  by  a 
bribe  of  two  talents.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  court 
of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia.  Thence  he  went  to 
M.  Miniicius  Thermus,  the  pretor  in  Asia,  who  in- 
trusted him  with  the  oonmoand  of  the  fleet  wliicli  was 
to  blockade  Mitylene.    In  the  execution  of  this  tnist, 

C.  distinguished  himself  highly,  althougli  but  twenty- 
two  years  old.  He  next  insited  Rhodes,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  instruction  of  ApoUonius,  to  lit  him- 
self for  speaking  at  the  bar.    On  the  way,  he  was 


taken  by  pirates,  and  compelled  (o  pay  fifty  t 
for  his  release.  To  revenge  MnsMif,  be  fitted  mi 
some  vessels  at  Mxietns,  uwestoak  fStm  piiates,  mk 
the  greatesi  past  oC  than  prisonen,  and  had  ttea 
emeSed  benre  Peigamus.  He  now  idarwd  to 
Raine,and  became  muitary  trlbane,  qiicstar,8Bdfdiir. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  the  addrcs  to  win  Ifee  fii^ 
vour  of  the  people  by  afiabiltty,  by  sfiaAd  ratrr- 
tainments,  and  public  shows;  and,  trustiog  to  k-% 
popularity,  he  ventured  lo  erect  again  the  stBtm  bh 
trophies  of  Marius,  who  was  hated  by  the  seaate  sad 
the  patricians.  By  means  of  ODe  of  his  idatioBi,  L 
Julius  Caesar,  whom  he  had  aided  in  obtaiaini  tie 
consulship,  he  caused  many  of  SylJa's  fi^iovHsto  k 
banished  or  put  to  death.  In  the  oonspvracy  of  CaU- 
line  he  certainly  had  a  secret  pait.  He  deiEeodrd  tbf 
oonspirators,  who  were  arrested,  and  sucoMdMi  is 
raising  a  tumult  against  Cato,  who  straogly  o{>po»d 
him,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  ra^va,  aal 
even  his  life  was  endangered.  Cato,  howwer,  (n- 
vail^,  and  C.  was  for  a  time  kept  out  of  the  pivuv- 
ship ;  but  he  was  soon  after  cfaosen  pootifez  taoh 
mus,  and  wss  about  to  go  as  governor  to  FbtiImt 
Spain.  His  creditors  refosina^  to  let  him  drfsi. 
Crassus  became  his  bondsman  for  the  enormoas  mm 
of  830  talents.  It  was  on  his  jouroey  to  Spaa,  tfasi 
he  expressed,  on  seeing  a  miserable  TiU]tf«Ytfae  vrU- 
known  sentiment,  that  *'  he  would  rather  he  first  tfam, 
than  second  at  Rome."  In  Spain,  he  made  se^rnl 
conquests,  and  returned  to  Rome  with  money  tBOLtfi 
to  pay  off  his  debts. 

In  order  to  gain  tlte  consulship,  he  now  fand  it 
expedient  to  bring  about  a  reooociUatioo  luftf 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  whose  enmity  had  dinM 
Rome  into  two  parties.  He  succeeded  in  has  dnisB* 
and  all  three  agrerd  to  divide  the  soverugn  po«fr 
between  them.  This  was  tl e  first  trinmtiiate  ia  Ki>> 
man  history  (B.  C.  60).  C.  then  became  oonsai  «t&^ 
M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  confirmed  the  measansci 
Pompey,  and  procured  the  passage  of  a  law,  in  tjf^ 
sition  to  the  senate  and  his  ooileagoeYtD  dHlrhitf 
certain  lands  among  the  poor  catiaeos.  This  fanq^ 
him  into  the  highest  fit  vour  with  the  people  ^^ 
Pompey  he  formed  a  still  more  Intimate  oonnexia  ^ 


giving  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  andgi^w^ 
the  favour  of  the  equestrian  order  by  wmiftaig  a  tts^ 
part  of  their  taxes.  In  vain  did  the  heads  or  the  pa- 
triotic party,  Cicero  and  Calo,  raise  their  vvoi 
against  the  triumvirate;  they  only  drew  upon  dtrw- 
selves  their  vengeance.  When  the  year  of  hb  cat?*^ 
ship  had  expired,  C.  obtained  thie  go'vctsmfnt  «i 
Gaul  for  five  years,  with  the  command  of  idar  iff^ 
After  his  marriage  with  the  acoompiished  G^pofVA, 
the  daughter  ofone  of  the  new  consuls.  C^pwnai 
Piso,  he  repaired  to  Gaul,  compelled  the  Hchrcaa 
who  had  invaded  that  province,  to  recieat  te  tiM* 
native  country,  subdued  Ariovtstns,  who  at  the  h^J 
of  a  German  tribe,  intended  to  settle  ia  the  anianr<« 
the  .£dut,  and  conquered  the  Belgians.  Ia  a-i* 
yean,  he  reduced  all  Gaul,  crossed  the  RhiBc  (vcf 
(B.  C.  55  and  53),  and  twice  passed  over  to  Bnau 
oiefeated  the  galbnt  natives  of  this  islaod  is  «- 
veral  battles,  Sad  oomoelled  them  to  give  him  kat- 
ages.  The  senate  haa  continued  his  goimumm  a 
Gaul  for  another  period  of  five  yearly  whifo  Poo^^y 
was  to  have  the  command  of  Spain,  and  Ciaaiii  d^i 
of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Macedonia  fur  ive  .jwmn  &t»^ 
But  the  dei£h  of  Crassus,  in  his  campaign  amas:  at 
Parthians,  dissolved  the  triuaviiate;  and  &e  drBr> 
of  Julia,  which  took  phne  about  the  mine  taac>  €u^ 
ed  the  friendship  between  C.  and  Pompey. 

Meanwhile  the  power  and  aotbarity  of  Ptmfti 
were  constantly  hicreaslng.  C.,too^  strove  to  stmftlr 
en  and  enlarge  his  own  urtv  in  the  capital  by  caff^ 
mous  bribes.    He  madeu«Ql  a  RoDin  paOvincr, mi 
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-ovemed  the  conqueivd  lands  with  policy  and  kind- 
^     Pomper,  on  the  other  hand,  promoted  C.'s 

f 'inies  to  the'  consulship,  and  penuaoed  the  senate 
J  pass  a  decree,  by  which  C.  was  to  leave  his  anny, 
nJ  resign  his  government  of  the  province.  He  de- 
iared  himself  ready  to  obey,  if  Pompey  would  do  the 
ame.  Hereupon  the  senate  ordered  that  C.  should 
••sign  his  offices  and  command  within  a  certain  time, 
«•  be  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  appoint- 
d   Pompey  general  of  the  army  of ''the  republic. 

^pon  this,  C.  urged  his  soldiers  to  defend  the  honour 
r  aieir  Irader,  passed  the  Rubicon  (49  B.  C),  and 
nade  himself  master  of  Italy  without  striking  a 
•low,  as  Pompey,  destitute  of  troops  to  meet  him,  had 
ell  the  city  with  the  consuls,  senators,  and  magis- 
rates.  C.  then  levied  an  army  with  the  treasures  of 
he  state,  and  hastened  into  Spain,  which  he  reduced 

0  submission  without  coming  to  a  pitched  battle  with 
f'ompey's  generals.  He  next  conquered  Marseilles, 
nd  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  appointed  dic- 
ator  by  the  preior,  M.  iBmilius  Lepiaus.  At  the 
ame  Ume,  he  was  chosen  consul  for  the  fiiUowing 
-ear  by  the  people. 

In  the  mean  while,  Pompey  bad  collected  an  army 
(1  the  east,  and  his  rival  hastened  to  Epiras  with  Ave 
legions  by  Uuid.  But  when  the  vessels  which  were 
iiiended  to  transport  the  rest  of  his  troons  had  been 
aptured  by  Pompey's  fleet,  C.  propoaea  an  accom- 
aodation,  which,  however,  was  refused.  Meanwhile 
\  received  the  expected  re-enforoements,  and  chal- 
enged  his  antagonist  to  battle.  Poropev  declined 
oming  to  an  engagement,  but,  at  Ust,  hting  sur- 
ounded  in  his  camp,  was  forced  to  take  a  decisive 
tppf  in  order  to  beeak  through  the  enemy^  line, 
rhis  measure  was  successful,  and  C.  retreated  to 
'hantalia,  where,  in  a  bloody  but  decisive  engage- 
iieiit  (48  B.  C),  he  nined  the  victory.  Pompey  fled 
I)  Asia,  and  then  to  Egypt,  to  raise  a  new  army.  As 
is  party  was  only  weakened,  but  not  destroyed,  C. 
iu»tened  afker  him,passcd.over  the  Hellespont,  where 
Hsslm  surrendered  to  him  with  his  fleet,  and  then 
rent  to  Egypt.    Here  he  received  intelligence  of  the 

1  urder  of  Pompey.  He  shed  tears  at  the  tragical  end 
f  his  rival,  gave  his  body  an  honourable  burial,  and 
n*iivd  his  followers  with  fiivours,  by  which  many  of 
[irm  were  woo  to  embrace  his  cause.  Being  de- 
lined  by  contrary  wiiids,.he  made  use  of  the  time  to 
ompose  the  differences  between  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
ntra  (q.  v.).  In  Rome,  the  senate  and  tlie  people 
Lr«ive  (-anerly  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  victor.  They 
p(iointed  him  consul  for  Ave  years,  dictator  for  a 
«>iir,  ami  tribune  of  the  people  for  life.  Phamaces, 
iiig  of  Pontus,  a  son  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  hav- 
ig  attempted  to  recover  the  territories  of  his  ftthcr 
1  Asia,  C.  marched  against  him,  pardoned  king  De- 
Hams  an  adherent  of  Pompey,  on  his  way,  and 
tiished  the  war  so  speedily,  that  he  announced  hto  sue- 
f-^s  in  his  friends  in  the  faiaous  wonis  leni,  vnU,  Mci 

Uetumiog  to  Rome,  he  granted  an  amnesty  to  all 
ir  followers  of  Pompey,  ara  gained  by  his  clemency, 
ic  universal  love  of  the  people.  When  his  dictator- 
:  ip  had  expired,  he  caused  himself  to  be  chosen  coo- 
il  again,  and,  without  changing  the  ancient  forms  of 
ovenunent,  ruled  with  almost  unlimited  power.  In 
ktVica,  however,  the  friends  of  the  republic  had 
athered  under  the  standard  of  Cato  and  other  gen- 
nsls.  C.  passed  over  with  an  army,  and  fought  se- 
pral  battles  with  various  suocess,  till  the  vioory  at 
'hapftus  over  Sctpio  Metellua  decided  the  contest  hi 
i^  favour.  Cato,  who  was  in  Utica,  stabbed  himself, 
nd  the  city  surrendered  to  the  conqnenv.  C.  then 
lade  Mauritania  and  Numidia  Roman  provincea,and 
»ve  onlers  lor  the  rebuilding  of  Carthage  and  Cor. 
uh,  which  was  aoeonplishcJ  in  a  year. 

In  Rome,  he  waa  received  wiih  the  most  striking 


marks  of  honour.  The  term  of  his  dictatorship  was 
prolonged  to  ten  years,  the  oflkx  of  censor  oonlerred 
on  him  alone;  his  pcnon  was  declared  inviolable, 
and  his  statue  placed  by  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  capi- 
tol.  In  a  speech  to  the  people  on  this  oocssion,  he 
declared  his  resolution  to  use  his  power  flv  the  good 
of  the  itate ;  and  pot  an  end  to  the  apprehensions, 
which  some  still  entertained,  by  the  pardon  of  Mar- 
oellus,  one  of  his  most  open  and  bitter  enemies.  He 
soon  after  celebrated  the  four  triumphs  which  had 
been  decreed  him  over  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pharoaoes,  and 
Juba,  all  in  one  month,  and  among  the  most  magni- 
ficent ever  witnessed  in  Rome.  He  now  passed  many 
useful  laws,  and  invited  the  learned  men  of  foreign 
countries  to  Rome.  Amongst  other  things,  he  under- 
took the  reformation  of  the  calendar  (q.  v.).  During 
these  peaceful  occupations,  the  sons  of  Pompey  had 
collected  new  forces  in  Spain,  so  that  C.  look  the  field 
in  person  against  them.  Corduba  was  captured  after 
a  most  obstinate  resistance;  and,  soon  after,  the 
parties  came  to  a  general  engagement  at  Munda.  A 
fortunate  accident  decided  tne  battle  in  fiivour  of  C, 
after  victory  had  been  for  a  whole  day  doubtful.  Jn 
seven  months.  Spam  was  conquered,  and  C.  entered 
Rome  in  triumph.  He  was  now  made  perpetual  dic- 
tator, and  received  the  title  of  imperntor,  with  full 
powers  of  sovereignty. 

He  continued,  meanwhile,  to  conciliate  his  enemies 
by  clemency,  aiid  to  heap  honours  upon  his  friends. 
The  number  of  senators  he  increased  from  900  to 
000.  But  this  de|[radation  of  the  senate  olfimded  the 
Romans,  and  their  displeasure  was  increased  by  the 
arrogance  with  which  be  conducted  himself  towards 
that  order.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  sitting  in  the 
rostrum,  hi  his  chair  of  gold,  Mark  Antony  ofined  him 
a  royal  diadem.  He  refused  it,  however,  and  his  re- 
fusal drew  shouts  of  applause  from  the  people.  The 
next  morning,  his  statues  were  decked  with  diadems. 
The  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  had  them  taken  off, 
and  imprisoned  the  penons  who  had  done  the  act, 
were  deposed  from  their  oflBce  by  C.  This  waa  the 
occasion  of  an  animosity,  which  ended  in  a  conq>irBGy, 
of  which  Caius  Cassius  was  the  prime  mover.  C, 
having  no  suspicion  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
him,  was  forming  new  prefects.  He  resolved  to  sub- 
due the  Parthians,  ana  then  to  conquer  all  Scythia, 
from  the  Caucasus  to  Germany  and  GaoL  C.'s  friends 
nve  out,  that,  according  to  the  Sibylline  books,  the 
nulhians  could  be  conquered  only  by  a  king ;  and, 
therpfore,  proposed  that  C.  should  retain  the  title  of 
dictator  wiUi  regard  to  Italy,  but  should  be  saluted 
with  that  of  ifcm^  in  all  the  conquered  countries.  For 
this  purpose,  a  meeting  of  the  senate  was  appointed 
for  the  15th  of  March ;  and  this  was  the  day  fixed  on 
by  the  conspirators  for  the  execution  of  the  plot.  A 
soothsayer  warned  C.  of  his  danger;  and  his  wife,  dis. 
tnrbed  by  a  frightful  dreim,  conjured  hfaa  not  to  go 
to  the  senate-house.  His  doubts,  however,  were 
overooose  by  Dedmns  Bratns,  one  of  the  conspira- 
tora,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  capHoL  On  his  way 
thither,  a  billet  was  handed  him,  givin|^  Urn  taifor- 
mation  of  the  conspiracy ;  but,  hi  toe  cruwd,  he  pot 
it  by  without  reading  it  The  conwirators  had  con- 
certed, that  Metellua  Cnaber  should  entreat  a  pardon 
for  his  brother,  and,  if  C.  should  refuse,  be  was  to 
tear  the  mantle  fran  his  shoulders,  which  was  to  be 
the  signal  for  their  rushinr  upon  him  wHh  their  dag- 
gers. All  was  done  as  tSey  hnd  pbuuied.  Casa*^ 
dagger  first  pierced  him  in  the  neck.  Scarcely  had 
C  turned,  and  uttered  the  worda  **  Accuned  Caiu 
ca.wbat  doest  thouP"  when  the  oonspiiators  rush* 
ed  upon  him  from  all  Mea,  He  defended  him- 
self, however,  undanntedly.  But,  when  be  de> 
scried  Brutus  amoogthe  coospiraloni  he  exdahu- 
ed,  *<  And  thou,  too^  Bratoir  covered  hb  face  with 
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hk  mantle,  and  fell,  pierced  with  twenty-three 
wounds,  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statne.  Thus  died 
thb  remarkable  man,  the  best  who  ever  aspired  to 
sovereignty  in  Rome,  the  victor  in  500  battles,  and 
the  oooqueror  of  a  thousand  cities,  B.  C  44,  Ifith 
of  March,  in  the  fiftj-sizth  year  of  his  age.~Of  C.'s 
writings,  we  have  his  history  of  his  wan  with  the 
Gauls  and  with  Pompey,  written  in  a  simple,  noble 
stvle.  The  most  esteemed  editions  are  those  of 
Clarke  (London,  1712,folio),Gnevius(Leyden,  1713, 
2  vols.),  and  Oodendorp  (Leyden,  1737,  8  vols.  4to). 
One  of  the  best  modem  small  editiODS  is  that  of  Ober- 
lln  (Lelpeic,  1805). 

CiBSAKKA ;  the  ancient  name  of  many  cities. -*1.  C. 
Philippi,  or  Paneas,  built  by  Philip,  tetcarch  of  Gali- 
lee, son  of  Herod  tlie  Grrat^— 8.  C.  Stratonis,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  seventy-live  miles 
north-west  from  Jerusalem.  Herod  the  Great  en- 
huved  it,  and  it  became  the  metropolis  of  Palestine, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Roman  proconsul.  ^Joseph.  Arch. 
15,  9, 6.)  It  is  the  place  wliere  Henn  Agrippa  was 
smitten  by  the  angel  (Acts  xit  20~S3),  where  Cor. 
nelius  the  centurion  resided  (z.),  and  St  Paul  was 
imprisoned  two  years  (xxiiL— xzv).  It  is  now,  ac- 
cording to  Clarice,  in  utter  desolation.— 3.  The  capital 
of  Cappadocia,  and  now  called  Kauarkh,  It  was 
once  supposed  to  contain  400,000  inhabitants.  Lucas 
(dd  Yoffigej  xviii.)  says  that  all  the  mountains  in  the 
environs  are  perforated  with  grottoes,  which  served 
as  summer  residences,  and  that  there  are  200,000 
little  pyramids  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  now  25,000 
inhabitants,  and  oanstderable  trade  in  ootton.~There 
were  many  other  towns  of  this  name. 

CffiARXAN  Ophution.    See  Midtvifery. 

Cmbttk;  the  boxing-glove  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  pugilists.  The  original  Greek  caestus  was 
merely  a  raw  hide,  fiistened  to  the  hand,  and  reaching 
to  the  wrists,  intended  for  defence.  It  was  afterwanS 
enlarged,  so  as  to  reach  to  the  elbow,  and  loaded 
with  metal,  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  blow.  The 
combat  with  the  csestus  was  not  more  dangerous  tlian 
a  common  English  boxing-match.  Theocritus  {IdyU. 
22)  has  described  one  of  these  combats. 

Cjbura,  in  Latin  verae ;  the  separation  of  the  hist 
syllable  of  any  word  firom  those  which  preceded  it, 
and  the  carrying  it  forward  into  another  foot  It 
always  renders  the  syllable  on  which  it  (alls  long,  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  slight  pause,  hence  called  the 
eaneral  pau9e,  as  in  the  following  line : 

Ille  lafaw  niTetoii  molU  fulfw  hyadntho. 

In  English  poetry,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  pause.  See 
yersification, 

Caf  ;  a  mountain,  which,  if  we  believe  the  Mo. 
liammedans,  environs  the  whole  earth,  wliich  is  thus 
set  within  it  like  a  finger  in  a  ring.  Its  foundation 
is  the  stone  Sakhial,  one  gnim  ofwhich  enables  its 
possessor  to  work  miracles.  The  agitation  of  this 
stone,  which  is  an  emerald,  whose  reflection  gives  the 
sky  its  tints,  is  the  cause  of  earthquakes.  The  Dives, 
or  giants,  and  the  Peri,  or  foiries,  dwell  in  it. 

CAra.     See  Coffhe- Hauset. 

Caffa  ;  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Crimea, 
formerly  a  kuve  and  rich  city,  now  much  reduced. 
On  the  south  stood  the  Genoese  town,  of  which 
ruined  walls  and  massive  magasines  remain.  On 
some  neighbouring  heights  was  the  Armenian  town, 
and  near  this  the  Tartar  city,  its  magnificent  baths 
and  mosques  falling  into  decay.  It  was  adled,  by 
the  Tartars,  Liitle  CotuiantinopU  f  but,  fimn  the 
time  of  its  capture  by  the  Turks,  in  1475,  it  began  to 
decline.  When  Clarke  visited  it,  in  1800,  its  popu- 
hition  was  diminished  to  fifty  families.  In  1783,  it 
was  ceded  to  Russia,  and  called  FeedMi,  fhim  its 
ancient  name,  Theodoma, 


Caffa,  strait  of,  andentiy  the  Cmmerin  Sktf^ 
ni«,  disehaqpes  the  tmbidwatcn  of  the  «a  of  Akt'  ' 
(Pa/Kff  IfdMtff)  into  the  Blaek  sn.  UiiahoBtifk? 
leagues  in  lei^;tfa  and  three  in  hmdtk. 

Cafpabbixi.    See  M^famt^ 

Caffabslu  dv  Faloa.  Among  five  bntten  of  tb's 
name,  all  of  whom  have  distingBMhed  thaslici  s: 
different  departmenb  of  polities  and  liUntw?,  thr 
best  known  are,— 1.  Louis  Marie  Jetfph  MixiBttiiu, 
bom  m  1756.  He  was  kiUed  in  1799,  Mm  » 
Jean  d'Acre,  while  geoeral  of  divisioa.  Ha  «wtj^ 
which  gained  him  a  place  in  the  nabaas)  iaaisu. 
rebte  to  mathematics,  the  necessity  of  kttcr  |«U< 
instruction,  and  varioaa  poliCiOBl  and  phikaopfau 
subiects.  His  whole  lifie  was  devottd  t»  Ifiniac, 
and  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  He  idoptrd  tta 
principles  of  the  revolntioa,  and  served  si  a  opai 
in  the  army  of  the  Rhine;  but,  wfan  the  attaa! 
convention  made  known  to  the  amaes  thecwln» 
tion  of  Louis  XVL,  in  1793,  he  dcdand  ha  iia^ 
probatiop  of  it,  and  was,  on  that  acooaat,  drprkedu 
his  ofiioe,  and  imprisoned  Juurleeu  mootls.  He  vb* 
afterwards  set  at  liberty,  employed  m  thedrfaftwit 
of  war,  and  finally  returned  to  the  amf  of  Ibe  Mir. 
The  loss  of  a  leg  dki  not  prevent  him  fiaa  flif^ 
in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  as  chief  of  tbe  ooqs  « 
engineers.^2.  His  brother  Aimstos,  liestmrtt^ 
neral,  bom  in  1766,  served  £st  in  the  awtnai 
troops,  and  afterwards  m  almost  all  tkeoBapfv  fit 
the  revolutionary  war,  nnder  the  standvd  d  Pnfxv. 
In  1804,  Napoleon  sent  him  U>  Ronse  to  istor  dif 
holy  foUier  to  go  to  France,  to  anoint  Un  it  Ms 
coronation.  He  was  then  made  govtraw  d  tk 
Tuileries,  received  a  command  in  the  snr,  adnk 
from  1806  to  1810,  minister  of  war  in  the  \*rm 
of  Italy,  and  afterwards  in  active  servioe  is  tlw  rr 
in  Spain.  Napoleon  gave  bfan  the  oonBand  d  ikr 
first  military  division  during'  the  ^  hondrrd  diTi.* 

Caffe,  Daniel;  a  painter  In  cmyom;  bans 
Kustrin,  1750.  After  havings  passed  his  chiiA<o 
and  youth  in  want,  he  left  a  oomlbriable  ofio-  fr< 
his  love  to  painting,  and  vraa  received,  at  Ibe  if  '< 
thirty.two  years,  as  a  pupil  of  the  academy  of  ps^'f 
in  Dresden.  Here  he  studied,  chieiy,  the  pant* 
of  Mengs,  and  soon  acquired  a  neat  irpoaiitt  ^ 
his  poruaits.  He  also  established  a  nanvheun  •• 
crayons.  He  copied  many  pictures  ia  the  pU^r*^ 
of  Dresden,  with  a  v^;our  and  wannth  oKOBBxa  j 
a  painter  in  crayons.    He  died  in  1815. 

Caffila  ;  a  company  of  merchants  or  tn^fl'^ 
who  Join  tiigether  for  security,  in  sone  casten  am- 
ines. It  OifirrB  from  the  taravam  by  boor  i  '> 
employ  of  some  sovereign  or  company,  mt  C/ 
former  is  composed  of  merdiants  tramag  ttA  a  ^ 
own  account. 

CAFPRAaiA ;  a  name  adopted,  by  the  Pisty»- 
from  the  Arabs,  who  call  all  the  Afikao  catmA, 
southward  from  So&la  (thehr  most  soodierir  «ti> 
ment),  thetoiifo^ar/r«  (infideb).  ltiwfi«>r 
plied  to  the  whole  width  of  the  oontmnt,  fiw  OT 
Conrientes  on  the  eost  to  cape  Negro  od  the  v«« 
As  the  names  ofparticailar  states  and  people  ^ta» 
known,  the  extent  of  C.  diminished ;  sad  the  en 
is  now  applied  only  to  the  territory  on  the  tct^ 
eastern  borders  of  the  Cape  Colony.  C.  s  trt  "i^ 
perfectly  known.    See  Cafrn. 

Caffrs.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  Afria.  1^"* 
is  a  race  distinguished  firom  the  Negroes  bf  a  ^ 
facial  angle  (the  head  beinr  fivmcd  Kke  tks  i 
Europeans),  a  high  nose,  hair  friialed,  hat  lev  w^? 
than  that  of  the  Negroes,  and  a  brown  or  iraif>? 
complexion,  differing  from  the  ahiniiig  black  d  Cd 
race.  They  have  many  Aiab  worIb  in  AefrdiJ'» 
and  the  custom  of  drenmcjsiott  prevaib  aMay  ^' 
These  people  were  called,  oy  Uie  Pwtiynr.  r^^ 
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^edan  term  Cajir  (heretics) 
in.   It  is  now  retained,  by  ceo- 
denote  the  savoee  tribes,  whose 
ics  have  aireadybeen  described, 
,     .uiloa  southward,   and  the  Cape 
The  history,  onpa,  and  actual  ex- 
is  unknown,  ana  is  resenred  to  in- 
.ind  future  explorers  in  these  unknown 
A  more  limited  sense,  this  name  has  been 
•  tribe  whose  true  name  is  Koussas^  living 
-     '%'*»  '    ^iilines  of  the  Cape  Colony.    They  are  a 
;  '   /e,  vigorous  race,  of  simple  habits,  their  prin- 
'    jod  being  milk  in  the  form  of  curd.    They  use 
X :  water  is  their  only  drink.    They  are  all  pas- 
litely  fond  of  tabaooo.    Their  dress  is  made  of  tlie 
ins  of  sheep.    Ivory  rings,  worn  on  the  left  arm, 
.re  their  chief  ornaments.    The  women  have  their 
bttcks,  arms,  and  lireasts  furrowed  by  tearing  up  the 
skin  with  a  sharp  instrument    Both  sexes  paint  the 
whole  body  red.    Their  dwellings  are  low,  circular 
cabins,  constructed  by  the  women.    Plurality  of  wives 
is  allowed,  but  it  is  rare  that  they  have  more  than 
tvra    Cattle  are  of  the  first  importance,  and  the  chief 
object  of  aflection  to  a  Caffi«.    They  obey  and  follow 
their  master  like  dogs.    The  ground  is  cultivated  by 
the  women.    At  the  age  of  twelve,  the  boys  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  care  of  cattle,  and  exerdsed  publicly 
in  the  use  of  the  javelin  and  the  dub.    The  giris, 
under  the  inspection  of  the  chiefs*  wives,  are  taught 
to  perform  the  work  of  the  hut  and  tlie  garden.    The 
Caffires  are  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  but  display  great 
activity  and  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  when  necessary. 
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Their  weapons  are  the  koMMogay  or  spear,  the  shield, 
and  the  duo.  Previous  to  commencing  hostilities,  they 
send  heralds  to  the  enemy.  They  are  fond  of  the 
chase,  pursuing  the  lion  and  the  elephant.  Eadi 
horde  has  a  hereditary  and  absolute  chie£  The  cu- 
pidity of  the  English  colonists  has  found  pretences 
for  depriving  them  of  their  finest  territory  (1821), 
DOW  called  Albany;  and  this  lately  kind  and  happy 
^>€ople  seem  destined  to  extinction,  or  to  a  miserable 
and  degraded  condition.  See  Liditenstein'ft  TrapeU 
in  SouSkem  J/rieay  and  the  Notes  to  Pringle's  <  Ephe- 
merides.' 

Caftan;  the  well  known  national  dress  of  the 
Turks,  in  the  form  of  a  night  gown,  and  generally 
%rhite,  with  pale-yellow  flowen.  It  is  made  of  wool- 
len or  silk,  and  sometimes  lined  with  costly  fur. 
Such  caftans  are  presented  as  gifts,  by  the  Turkish 
court,  to  the  Christian  ambessaikirs,  or  to  other  per- 
feous  on  frtiom  a  particular  honour  is  to  be  conferred; 


and  ambassadors,  if  thej  are  not  expressly  permitted 
to  appear  in  the  dress  of  their  nation,  are  compelled 
to  wear  a  caftan  at  the  audiences  that  are  given 
them. 

Cagua,  cape.    See  Maiapan  eape. 

CAGUAat,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  is 
situated  on  a  hill  near  the  sea.  It  consists  of  four 
parts,—!,  tlie  castle,  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  2.  the 
Marina ;  3.  Estempeiche ;  4.  the  Villa  Nuova.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy, 
of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  university  with  300 
students,  which  was  revived  and  remodelled  in  1765. 
It  contains  a  royal  sodety  for  the  promotioii  of  agri- 
culture, established  in  1805,  a  museum  of  natural 
hisuMry,  and  one  of  anUquities.  Population  28,000. 
It  has  some  manulaoturfs.  C.  is  the  emporium  of  all 
the  Sardinian  trade.  Here  are  the  dock-yards  and 
the  quarantine  ground.  Its  spadous  and  safe  harbour 
is  defended  by  several  forts.  Loo.  9*25'  £.;  hit. 
39«  15'20"N. 

Caguari,  Paul;  known  under  the  name  of  PatU 
rertmese;  a  painter  of  Verona,  bom  in  1532.  His 
&ther,  who  was  a  sculptor,  wished  to  educate  his  son 
for  the  same  profession ;  but  the  young  man  betrayed 
a  greater  inclination  fiy  painting,  andwas,  therefore, 
placed  under  the  care  of  his  unae,  Antonio  Badile,  a 
painter.  Under  this  able  instructer,  Paul  made  con- 
siderable progress;  bot,  as  the  school  of  Verona  al- 
ready posseoed  distinguished  artists,  such  as  Forlti- 
cini,  Giolsino,  Ligow,  Brusasorci,  and  Fsrinato,  be 
obtained,  at  firat,  but  little  celebrity.  He  went  to 
Mantua  and  Vicensi,  and  afterwards  to  Venice.  Here 
he  imitated  Titian  and  Tintoretto,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  appearrd  desirous  of  surpassing  them  by  a  more 
studied  elegance,  and  a  richer  variety  of  ornament. 
It  soon  beoime  evident,  from  his  woiks,  that  he  had 
studied  the  casts  of  ancient  statues,  and  the  etchings 
of  Parmesan  and  Albert  Durer.  In  his  first  great 
works,  which  are  in  the  church  of  St  Sebastian  in 
Venice,  his  pencil  is  yet  timid.  The  Hutary  of 
EttkeTy  in  frescoy  which  he  afterwards  painted  in  this 
diurch,  exdted  general  admiration ;  and  the  execu- 
tion of  important  works  was  intrusted  to  him,  among 
which  are  many  that  adorn  the  library  of  St  Marii's. 
He  afterwards  accompanied  the  Venetian  ambsssador 
Grimani  to  Rome,  where  he  saw,  with  enthusiasm,  the 
beautiful  models  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  and 
painted,  after  his  retnrn,  hb  fine  Jpoiheons  «/  f^eniee. 
His  numerous  banquetting  pieces  are  also  excellent. 
Six,  at  least,  of  these  are  found  at  Venice,  in  the  re- 
fectories of  the  monasteries,  among  the  best  of  which 
are  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  comprising  120  figures, 
many  of  which  are  portraits,  and  the  Feast  of  Christ 
with  Simam,  In  the  former  piece,  the  extravagant 
display  of  Asiatic  pomp,  and  the  confusion  of  difiEer- 
ent  persons  and  dmaes,  have  been  jusUy  censored. 
In  the  latter,  the  air  of  pride  in  the  aspect  of  Christ, 
instead  of  a  simple  expression  of  dignity,  the  placing 
of  the  principal  personage  in  a  corner  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  ranning  into  each  other  of  the  white 
table-doth  and  the  architecture  of  the  background, 
have  been  consklered  blemishes.  In  his  Pilgrims  of 
Emmausy  Paul  violated  all  the  unitica  of  thne,  place, 
and  actioa  But,  with  all  theee  fiuilts,  he  displap 
splendid  talents  and  grrat  finUtfulness  of  conception. 
His  portraits  are  spirited  and  noble,  and  his  odouring 
splendid.  He  died  in  1588.  His  schdan  were, 
Charles  and  Gabriel,  his  sons,  and  Benedetto,  his 
brother,  besides  Midiael  Parrasio,  Naodi,  MalTei, 
Verona,  Francesco  Montemessano. 

CACU09TB0,  count  of  (real  name  Giusejfpe  Balsamo), 
a  celebrated  chariatan,  was  bom  in  1743,  at  Palermo. 
His  fiither  died  when  he  was  young,  and  be  was  edu- 
cated by  his  maternal  relations.  He  entered  the  order 
of  the  Brothers  of  Merry,  where  he  foo«id  an  oppor. 
4o 
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tunity  to  cultivate  hut  talents  for  medical  science,  bf 
which  he  afterwards  distinguished  himself.    But  he 
showed,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  love  of  dissipation, 
and  was,  at  last,  compelled  to  separate  from  the  or- 
der.   He  returned  to  Palermo,  where,  among  other 
tricks,  he  deceived  some  credulous  persons  by  his 
pretended  skill  in  magic  and  the  finding  of  hidden 
treasures.    He  also  showed  himself  adroit  in  counter, 
feiting  hand-writing,  and  attempted  to  get  Dossession 
of  a  contested  estate  by  means  of  a  foi*p^  document, 
but  was  discovered,  and  oblieed  to  flee.    He  now  de- 
termined to  go  to  Rome,  and,  in  his  journey  through 
Calabria,  beoune  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  Lor- 
enia  Felidani,  daughter  of  a  belt-maker.    She  ap- 
peared to  him  intended  by  fortune  to  assist  his  designs. 
He  formed' an  intimacy  with  her,  and  soon  compded 
her  to  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpcKWs  by 
the  loss  of  her  virtue.  They  now  began  their  travels, 
in  which  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  man  of  rank, 
first  appearing  under  the  name  of  the  marquis  PeUe^ 
grmi,  and  finally  under  that  of  the  count  CagiioHro. 
He  travelled  through  many  countries  of  Europe, 
stopped  in  the  capital  cities,  and,  by  his  chemical 
mixtures,  by  his  tricks,  and  by  the  amours  of  his  lady, 
gained  considerable  sums.    We  find  him  in  Madrid, 
Lisbon,  Paris,  London,  and  many  other  cities.    He 
knew  how  to  cheat  with  great  uigenuity,  and  was 
always  fortunate  enough  to  preserve  himself  by  an 
early  fliglit,  if  men's  eyes  began  to  be  opened,  or  wak- 
ing justice  threatened  him  with  imprisonment.     The 
discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  the  preparation 
of  a  precious  elixir  vitae,  &c.,  were  the  pretences 
under  which  he  extracted  from  credulous  people  con- 
siderable'sums  in  ready  money.    Many  had  recourse 
to  his  assistance,  not,  indeed,  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  magic,  but  to  purchase,  at  a  high  rate, 
different  kinds  of  medicine,  one  of  which  was  the 
ioaier  of  beauiy.    This  profitable  business  employed 
him  many  years ;  but,  with  the  fadmg  charms  of  his 
lady,  many  sources  of  wealth  failed.    His  trade  in 
medicine  also  began  to  grow  less  lucrative,  and  he 
determined  to  seek  his  rortune  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  and  secret  sect    In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he 
passed  himself  off,  during  his  second  residence  in 
London,  fur  a  freemason,  and  played  the  part  of  a 
magician  and  worker  of  miracles,  in  whidi  character 
he  drew  upon  himself  the  eyes  of  all  the  enthusiasts 
in  Europe.    The  countess  C,  on  her  part,  did  not  re- 
main idle.    She  was  the  first  and  most  perfect  sdiolar 
of  her  husband,  and  played  the  part  of  a  priestess  to 
this  new  order  in  as  able  a  manner  as  she  had  before 
played  that  of  a  priestess  to  another  goddess.    His 
plan  for  reviving  an  old  Egyptian  order,  the  founders 
of  which  he  decuired  to  be  Enoch  and  Eiias,  contained 
a  mass  of  the  greatest  absurdities  and  nonsense.    But 
his  pretensions  to  supernatural  power,  the  mystery 
with  which  his  doctrines  were  enveloped,  his  pre- 
tended ability  to  work  miracles,  his  healing  the  sick 
without  pay,  with  the  greatest  appearance  of  genero- 
sity, and  the  belief  that,  as  the  great  Kophtha  (this 
name  he  had  taken,  as  the  restorer  of  Egyptian  ma- 
sonry), he  could  reveal  the  secrets  of  futurity,  gained 
him  many  firiends  and  supporters.   C.  again  travelled 
through  Europe,  and  attracted  great  attention  in  Mitr 
tau,  Strasburg,  Lyons,  and  Paris.    While  in  this  last 
city  (1785),  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  implicated  in 
the  scandalous  a&Irof  the  necklace,  and  was  banished 
the  country  as  a  confidant  of  cardinal  Rohan.    He 
now  returned  to  London,  and  sent  many  epistles 
to  his  followers,  wherein  he  bitterly  complained  of  Uie 
injury  he  had  received  in  France,  and  painted  the 
French  court  in  the  blackest  colours.    From  London, 
where  he.  could  not  long  remain,  he  went  to  B&le, 
and  other  cities  in  that  quarter.    But,  at  length,  lis- 
tening to  the  repeated  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  other 


friends,  he  returned  (1789)  to  Rone.  HfTPbebowl 
himself  about  freemasuory  ;  bat,  bang  disosvernl, 
and  committed  to  the  castle  of  St  A^^*  he  «v 
condemned,  by  a  decree  of  the  pope,  to  intprisoaBat 
for  life,  as  a  fireemason,  an  arch-baetft,i]d  a  bh 
very  dangerous  to  religion.  He  died,  in  the  wmm 
of  1795,  in  the  castle  of  Si  Leo,a  bmU  citj  Id  die 
States  of  the  Church.  A  biograf^y  of  i 
der  Recke,  in  the  Zeitgenotsen,  No.xl,c 
account  of  C.'s  residence  hi  Riga,  and  his  i 
with  madame  von  der  Redce ;  and  in  Ctnott'* 
memoirs  there  is  some  interesting  infimlioa  tm- 
ceminghim.  See  also  one  or  two  q^lcndid  alkies^ 
Mr  Cariisle,  upon  Cagliostro,  in  *  FrMtf^  Bftpnt* 
Cagnou,  Anthony,  astronomer,  laenbcr  of  the 
French  national  institute,  and  president  of  the  Italis 
academy  of  sciences,  was  bom  at  Zaate,  asd  «» it- 
tached,m  his  youth,  to  the  Venetian enfaavsrai Pi- 
ris,  where,  after  the  year  1776,  be  sbovrd  ntve  lew 
for  astronomy  than  for  diplomacy.  Having  scttM 
in  Verona  in  1788,  he  constructed  an  otaenatoq  a 
his  own  house,  by  his  observations  in  whidi  he  n- 
riched  the  science  of  astronomy  with  many  diKOiir^N 
After  the  destruction  of  his  observatory  by  die  Pnwi 
(1798),  who,  however,  compensated  him  forlmlai. 
his  instruments  were  transfened  to  the  ohMnMwyrf 
Brera,  in  Milan,  and  he  was  anpointed  prefc«»  rf 
astronomy  in  the  military  sdMxtt  at  Modena.  b  l*U 
he  went  back  to  Verona,  and  died  tbene  u  1>1& 
His  best  works  are,  Notizie  AUrmmkht  &^.  tf" 
Uw  comune  (Modena,  1802,  2  vols.,  with  plu^;: 
and  his  TVigonomeiria  Pkmu  e  Sfenoa  (8d  fitm, 
Bologna,  1804,  with  plates)  ;  translated  ioto  Fnod) 
by  Chompr6  (^  edition,  Piaris,  1804, 4to). 

Cagotb  ;  an  unfortunate  race  of  men,  mpsbic; 
the  Cretins.  They  are  found  in  the  sooth  of  Fnur. 
near  the  Pyrenees.  They  are  mostly  poor  bwfsv 
performing  the  meanest  offices,  and  oovend  «:^ 
leprosy,  king's  evil,  and  vermin ;  coofaed  to  a* 
coarsest  food,  wandering  about  without  habioiv 
without  clothes  or  fire  in  the  depth  of  winter.  ^} 
covered  with  dirty  rags,  retiring,  in  the  tofjUL  to  ls» 
and  hovels ;  of  a  thin  and  pale  aspect,  grimily  nt- 
tilated,  Uuned  in  their  limbs,  de^ise«C  insoiiei  tr 
pitied  ;  cast  out  of  the  race  of  men  as  nnwanty  • ' 
life ;  given  up  to  the  most  beastly  enxss,  and  v 
ci^ed  of  tlie  most  horrid  crimes  with  which  thehoei- 
race  can  be  stained.  In  former  ages  they  wCTpi>: 
out  from  society  as  lepers,  cursed  as  hcntiOfifabon*^ 
as  cannibals  and  pederasts ;  their  feet  were  bond  ^ 
an  iron,  and  they  were  forced  to  wear  aa  egf-dieii  s 
their  clothes,  by  way  of  distinction.  The  very  mm 
of  Cagot,  which  Scaliger  derives  from  ctmt  p/tu. » 
a  proof  of  the  detestation  in  which  they  vm«  ^ 
Opinions  are  much  divided  with  regard  t0  ^^^ 
of  this  miserable  race,  living  ui  the  midhst  of  a  \s^^ 
cultivated  people^  The  most  plausible  eonjecor  b 
that  which  derives  them  from  some  nortbera  h^ 
ans,  who  migrated  hito  the  sooth  of  Europe  «  v 
thinl  or  fourth  century.  More  aocnrate  iwsR^ 
have  established  the  fiict,  that  they  are  not  vi^koa 
capacity  to  b^pome  useful  members  of  huBsn  vott? . 
and  that,  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  only  neorsnr^'^ 
move  them  from  the  condition  in  wtddi  they  b^^ 
much  misery  and  contempt,  wfaicfa  alone  voAi » 
sufifeient  to  hinder  them  from  developiag  their 6ltt>*. 
if,  indeed,  they  are  hiferior  to  thow  of  other  ib«& 
Cahobs,  or  Cahoos  Falls.  See  Utkmvk, 
Cabors  Wun,  is  that  wine  which  is  used  to  ^a^'' 
the  Pootac  and  other  red  French  wines.  Iti»^ 
sumed  in  Bourdeauz  and  other  places,  vbnr  7t 
ligliter  and  dieapcr  French  wines  fad  >  "^ 
market 

Caiaphas,  a  Jew,  was  the  high  priest  »t  tbet*- 
when  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  by  the  RoBtfff.  " 
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tlie  dismay  which  the  resurreciton  of  Laanu  produc 
«d  nMuaa^  the  priests  and  Pharisees,  he  proposed  the 
death  of  Christ  (John  zi.  49,  60) ;  and  when  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Jewish  hienichy  arrested  Jesus,  they  car- 
ried hfan  to  Annas,  and  then  to  C,  from  whom  he  was 
tzansferred  to  the  hands  of  the  ciyU  authority.  C.  was 
deposed,  A.  D.  35,  and  Jonathan  appointed  in  his 
stead. 

Cajc,  or  CAigim ;  a  skiff  of  a  galley.  It  was  point- 
ed at  both  ends,  sind  was  twen^-five  feet  long  by  six 
broad  and  two  and  a  half  ddlp.  It  went  out  of  use 
with  the  galley.  The  name  is  now  applied,  in  the 
levant,  and  particulariy  in  the  Black  sea,  to  small 
httrks.  (In  the  latter  sea  they  are  manned  by  Cossacks.) 
It  is  also  used  in  the  French  navy  for  a  small  Yessel. 

Caioos,  or  Cayos  ;  a  cluster  of  small  islands  or  rocks, 
called  lAUe  and  Grtai  Cakoty  between  Hayti,  or  St 
I>omingo,  and  the  Bahama  islands.  The  largest, 
called  Grand  Caico,  is  sixty  miles  long,  and  two  or 
three  broad.  St  George's  Key  to  the  principal  har- 
bour. Population  hi  1803,  forty  whites  and  about 
ismslaves.    Lon.  72*  W. ;  laL  £!•  36' N. 

Cailas,  or  Cailasa;  the  loftiest  ridge  of  the  Him- 
alaya mountains  (q.  v.).  On  its  eastern  side  to  a 
remarkable  prak,  called  the  Lmgam  of  Siva  or  Ma- 
hadeva^  an  object  of  mat  Teneration  to  hto  yotaries. 
It  to  the  fiiYOurite  abode  of  Sita,  and  blooms  with 
eteraal  sprinn^. 

Caillb,  Nicholas  Louis  de  la,  an  eminent  mathe- 
Y»>»^;^.u«  and  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Rumigny,  not 
&r  fipom  Roioy,  m  Thi6rache,  17 1 3,  studied  at  the  col- 
lege at  Lisieux,  and  wished  to  dedicate  hfanself  to  the 
service  of  the  church.  But,  at  thto  time,  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  astronomy,  and  he  carried  the 
spirit  of  geometry  into  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and 
even  into  theology,  of  which  he  wished  to  refonn  the 
language,  and  treat  the  propositions  after  the  manner 
of  Eudid.  He  soon  renounced  theology  altogether. 
Cassini  and  Maraldi  were  hto  friends,  and  with  them 
he  drew  np  a  description  of  the  coast  of  France,  from 
Nantes  to  Bayonne.  On  account  of  the  aocniacy  and 
skill  which  he  displayed  hi  thto  operation,  he  was 
selected  to  take  pait  in  the  Terificatioo  of  the  meridi- 
an,  which  was  then  beginning  to  be  a  subject  of  inte- 
rest. He  began  this  great  work  April  30, 1739,  and, 
in  thto  year,  Inished  all  the  triancles  from  Paris  to 
Perpignan ;  measured  the  bases  of  Bourges,  Rhodes, 
and  Aries ;  observed  the  asimuths  and  senith  distances 
of  the  Stan  at  Bourns,  Rhodes,  and  Perpignan,  and 
took  the  principal  share  hi  the  measurement  of  the 
degree  of  longitude  which  terminates  at  the  harbour 
of  Cettr.  Durinsr  the  severe  winter  of  1740,  he  ex- 
tended hto  trianf^es  over  the  principal  mountains  of 
Auvergne,  to  connect  with  the  meridian  a  new  basto 
nicasured  at  Riom.  The  object  of  thto  excursion  was 
(o  procure  additiooal  information  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  up  the  doubt  which  he  entertahieo  concern- 
ing tlie  basto  of  Juvisy,  measured  by  Picaid  ui  1669. 
He  had  discovered  and  demonstrated  that  this  basto 
was  a  thousandth  part  too  long,  from  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  toise  used  by  Picard  was  at  least  a  line  shorter 
than  the  totse  of  the  academy.  Thto  assertion  of  his, 
so  longf  contested,  was  now  placed  beyond  doubt 
During  hto  absence,  he  was  made  professor  of  mathe^ 
matics  ui  the  college  of  Masarin,  hi  consequence  of 
a-hich,  the  continuation  of  the  meridian  in  the  north 
was  delayed  till  the  next  autumn.  C.  ended  hto  sur- 
veys in  the  coorw  of  some  months ;  during  which  he 
measured  two  basto  more,  and  made  the  astronomical 
observations  at  Paris  and  Dunkirk.  Afier  hto  return 
he  cooimenoed  the  calculations  for  ^rtiich  he  had  pre- 
pared the  materials  by  these  long  operations,  and,  by 
a  comparison  of  the  oifbrent  arcs  which  he  had  mea- 
sured, he  showed  that  the  degrees  increase  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles— a  resun  dtometrically  opposite 


to  the  okl  measurement.  His  works  on  geometry, 
mechanics,  astronomy,  and  optics,  which  followed 
each  other  in  a  few  yean,  show  with  what  ability  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  professor.  Hto  Ephemerklet, 
and  the  numerous  and  able  memoirs  which  he  present- 
k1  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  hto  calculations  of 
the  eclipses  fur  1800  years,  m  the  first  edition  of  hto 
Art  df  verifier  let  Daiety  prove  with  what  ardour  he 
pursued  hto  astronomical  studies.  He  had  undertaken 
the  correction  of  the  lut  of  stars,  acoorduig  to  the 
method  of  corresponding  heights.  In  1746,  he  was 
in  possession  of  an  observatory  erected  for  him  at  the 
coUSge  Mazarin.  True  to  the  laborious  method  whidi 
he  believed  the  best,  C.  spent  hto  days  and  nights,  for 
fourteen  yaan,  in  makuig  observations  on  the  sun,  the 
planets,  and  the  stars,  to  rectify  the  astronomical  ca- 
tal(^gues  and  ^bles.  He  had  reortved  the  two  six- 
foot  secton,  with  which  he  had  verified  the  meridian 
of  France.  Desirous  of  observing  the  stan  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  which  never  appear  above  the 
horison  at  Paris,  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  voyage  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  saw  immediately  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  thto  change  of  place, 
in  determining  the  narallax  of  the  moon,  St  Mais,  and 
Venus,  and  the  refraction  of  the  rap  of  light  La- 
lande  (q.  v.),  then  nineteen  yean  old,  was  sent  to 
Berlin,  which  lies  neariy  under  the  same  meridian  as 
the  Cape,  to  take  conespondmg  measures  at  the  same 
time.  Thto  astronomical  undertaking  cost  fogr  yean 
of  ,)0urney8  and  labour.  C  determined  the  position 
of  about  10,000  stan,  in  1^7  nights,  with  wonderful 
accuracy.  As  hto  departure  from  the  Cape  was  de- 
layed, he  employed  tlM  interval  m  measuring  a  de- 
gree of  the  southern  hemisphere.  He  also  received 
Olden  to  superintend  the  construction  of  an  accurate 
chart  of  the  Isle  of  France  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
though  one  had  recently  been  executed  by  the  cele- 
brated navigator  d'Apres.  After  hto  return,  he  em- 
ployed hinuelf,  with  great  assiduity,  in  comparing 
the  different  methods  which  had  been  proposed  for 
sdvuig  the  problem  of  the  longitude.  (See  Longihide^ 
Geograph, )  He  chose,  for  thto  purpose,  the  distances 
of  the  moon  from  the  sun  or  the  stan,  showed  the 
advantage  of  thto  method,  and  proposed  a  plan  for 
a  nautioil  almanac,  since  universally  adopted.  For 
the  use  of  navipjaton  with  but  little  knowledge,  he 
contrived  ingemous  and  graphic  means  of  assistance^ 
by  which  they  were  maoe  acquainted,  in  an  easy 
manner,  with  a  method  which  must  otherwise  have 
terrified  them  by  the  length  of  the  calculations.  C. 
divided  hto  time  between  oto  observatory,  hto  calcula^ 
tions,  hto  duties  as  an  academician  and  professor,  and 
|he  publication  of  hto  di&rent  works.  Now  appeared 
his  tables  of  the  sun,  Jtirtnumtim  Fundamenia  nemM- 
sima  Solit  et  Siellarum  ohtervaL  stabiL  (Paris,  1776), 
the  continuation  of  hto  Ephemeridet.  He  was  paill- 
cuhiriy  engaged  in  observations  of  the  moon,  and  the 
stare  of  the  sodiac.  Fuiding  the  method  of  oorres. 
pondhig  heights  too  skiw  &  the  vast  plan  whidi 
be  liad  fonrod,  he  fixed  in  hto  observatory  a  me- 
ridian telescope,  which  gave  him  the  right  ascen- 
sion of  the  Stan  with  much  more  ease.  But  in  order 
to  attain  the  degree  of  accuracy  at  which  he  aimed, 
he  made  it  a  rule  to  admit  no  star  into  hto  new  cata- 
logue, which  he  had  not  observed  for  three  or  four 
days,  comparing  it  each  time  with  several  of  those, 
the  places  of  whidi  he  had  preYioosly  determined 
with  so  much  care.  He  thus  attamed  a  greater  de- 
gree of  accuracy  than  his  celebrate  rivab,  Bradley 
and  Mayer,  who  were  furnished  witi^  better  histni- 
ments,  and  generally  contented  themselves  with  a 
single  observation  of  the  stan  of  lesser  magnitude. 
It  to  to  be  regretted,  that  thto  great  work  has  not 
been  edited  with  greater  accuracy  by  the  friend  and 
scholar  of  C.  Engaged  in  so  many  employments,  C. 
4b« 
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Ktill  found  time  for  othpr  labours.  From  the  manu- 
BCripts  of  Bouguer,  who  had  intrusted  them  to  him  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  published  Traite  de  la  Gra- 
dation de  la  Lumiere,  and  wholly  revised  the  TraHS 
de  Naffigatwn,  He  afterwards  published  the  obser- 
Tations  of  the  land|p«ve  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Walther, 
the  travels  of  Chaselle  to  Egypt,  and  Feuillte's  voyage 
to  the  Canary  inlands.  A  violent  attack  of  the  gout 
having  interrupted  his  labours,  he  resumed  them,  as 
'soon  as  he  was  able,  with  too  much  eagerness,  ex- 
.hausted  his  weak  frame,  and  died  in  1762.  He  be- 
queathed his  manuscripts  to  his  friend  Maraldi,  who 
published  the  Cid  Auttral,  preceded  by  an  Sloge  of 
the  autlior,  by  Brotier.  Never  was  there  a  greater 
firieiul  of  labour  and  tnith  than  C.  The  number,  as 
well  as  the  accuracy  of  his  observations,  is  worthy  of 
admiration,  more  particularly  if  we  consider  that  all 
his  astronomical  labours  took  place  within  twenty- 
seven  years.  His  Journal  du  Voyage  fait  uu  Cap  de 
Bonne  Eeperanee  was  edited  by  Carlier  (Paris  1763). 

Caimacan  {fieuienanij;  a  title  of  the  grand  signior, 
the  gnind  visier,  and  the  govenior  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

Caiman.    See  Cayman  Islands, 

Cats  ;  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  the  first 
murderer.  Jealous  of  the  &vour  shown  to  his 
younger  brother  (see  Jbel),  he  murders  him  in  tlie 
field.  The  avenging  voice  of  consdence  asks  him 
the  terrible  question,  "Cain,  where  is  thy  brother?" 
which  he  vainly  endeavours  to  evade — **  Am  I  my 
brr>ther*s  keepei-?^  The  curse  is  pronounced  upon 
him ;  he  is  declared  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  His  remorse  and  despair  fill  htm 
with  the  apprehension  of  retribution — of  death  from 
the  hand  of  whoever  shall  meet  him.  But  a  mark  is 
set  upon  him,  as  a  sign,  lest  any  one  should  kill  him. 
He  then,  continues  Moses  {Gen,  iv.  16— 24),  went  out 
Md  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden 
(q.  v.).  His  wife  bore  him  a  son,  Enoch,  who  built 
a  city.  Jabal,  one  of  his  descendants,  is  called  the 
father  of  those  who  live  in  tents  {seenOes),  Jubal, 
brother  of  Jabal,  waa  the  first  musician,  and  Tubal- 
cain,  another  brother,  was  the  first  smith.  This  is 
the  last  information  which  the  Mosaic  history  gives  of 
the  family  of  Cain,  unless  we  suppose  the  beauliful 
daughters  of  men  {Gen.  vi.  2),  or  the  giants  {Gen.  vi. 
4),  to  be  his  posterity.  Josephus  relates,  that  he  be- 
come  the  leader  of  a  band  or  robbers,  committed  all 
sorts  -of  licentiousness,  corrupted  the  aimplicity  of 
primitive  manners  by  his  luxury,  established  the  right 
of  property  by  setting  up  landmarks,  and  was  the  in- 
ventor of  weights  and  measures. 

Caique,  GaAND ;  a  small  island  among  the  Baha-r 
mas ;  Ion.  70  W. ;  lat.  19«»  50'  N.  The  Little  C. 
lies  southwest  of  the  former. ' 

CA-laA.  These  fiimous  revolutionary  couplets  were 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Bastile,  when  the  civic  oath  was  taken 
before  the  altar  or  the  country.  The  celebration  took 
phioe  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  July  14,  1790,  in  the 
midst  of  torrents  of  rain.  The  refrain,  or  chorus, 
nms  thus :~ 

Ah  1  ;a  ira.  «•  Ira,  ;a  ira. 

En  depit  dT  I'triitocrat'  et  d'  la  plaie, 

Ah  I  (a  ira,  ftc. 

Noua  noua  moniUerona,  mait  (a  finira. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  directed  against  the  aristo- 
crats. The  famous  Marseillaiee,  or  Marseilles  hymn, 
which  resounded  throughout  Europe  during  the  wars 
of  the  young  republic  against  the  ooalition  of  sove- 
reigns, was  dirti^ted  against  foreign,  as  the  ^-iru  was 
against  the  domestic,  enemies  of  the  revolution.  The 
author  and  composer  of  the  Marseillaise  (Rouget  de 
I*  Isle),  an  oflicer  of  the  engineers,  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  head,  during  the  reign  of  terror.    (S«*e  Poe- 


sies Rev,  et  Jnli'Rev.,  Paris,  1821,  2  voU.)  Tbrv 
poems  were  proscribed  by  the  dirraorf  in  1797.  u4 
were  not  restored  to  favour  till  the  late  revolotioa  *£ 
1830.    See  Marseilles  Hymn. 

CAiaN ;  a  name  given  to  heaps  of  sioora,  comm 
in  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  SooUaBd  and  Wain, 
generally  of  a  conical  Ibnoy  aod  crowned  by  i  fa: 
stone.  They  are  of  various  siaes,  and  were  inlahly 
constructed  for  different  ob|ectB.  Sane  are  evdemij 
sepulchral,  containing  uma,  atooe  chnta,  faoan,  &c. 
Others  were  erected  to  oommemorale  snae  anaia. 
ble  event,  and  others  appear  to  have  been  inCadtd 
for  religious  rites.    See  TumiUL 

CAiBNGoaM,  or  Bute  MomsTAOf;  a  iiwwaisii  of 
Scotland,  belonging  to  the  Giampian  hilh.  k  is  far- 
ticularly  celebrated  for  the  crystals  finmd  cm  it,aiM 
caimgormMy  of  various  colours  and  siaes.  Ukry  taw 
now  become  scarce.  They  are,  in  grneial^of  anokj 
or  yellowish  hue  (smoky  quarts  aod  yellow  qpnx\ 
and  are  used  for  seals  and  other  IrinkelaL  Ihry  ut 
re^rolar  hexagonal  crystals,  with  a  pyranidal  \a^ 
and  some  have  been  found  wetehin^  three  or  law- 
ounces.  Beside  these  atones,  £e  speciaiem  d  v 
bestos  covered  with  calcarious  crystallisarinB,  lalc, 
seolite,  and  spars,  are  finequently  foond.  The  aan- 
tain  rises  4,050  feet  above  the  lerel  of  die  ara. 

Cairo  (in  Arabic,  JCoAtra,  which  aigaifirs  nrftm- 
ous) ;  tlie  capital  city  of  EgypL  It  lies  oa  the  rsiic 
bank  of  the  Nile,  Ion.  S2«  £.  laL  aO»  N.,  in  a  wadr 
plain,  and  contains  Old  Cairo,  Boolae  (I4r  karimr), 
and  New  Cairo,  which  are,  lo  a  oonaidnaUe  drgne, 
distinct  from  each  other.  The  city  kaelf,  s^natr 
from  the  gardens  and  plantationa  wliich  wamil  u 
is  three  and  a  fourth  leagues  in  circoit,  faastkirtf<» 

Sates,  and  2,400  irreguur,  unpaTcd  stieets,  vhirt. 
uring  the  night,  are  dosed  at  the  endcf  thr^aanrr. 
to  prevent  disturbances ;  also,  25,840  booses,  lor  tfar 
most  part  built  of  brick,  with  fiat  nio6,  aod  nvr 
than  200,000  inhabitants— Arabs  cr  MaiMBidbw. 
Coptish  Christians,  Mamelokes,  Greeks,  Syriaas  J^ 
menians,  Jews,  and  natives  of  varkms  coaaUMt  d 
Europe.  The  castle,  situated  on  a  tncSt,  eosii^akt 
Joseph's  well,  276  feet  deep,  is  the  — ■r**-r'  of  t> 
pacha.  There  are  eighty  public  baths,  three  hmM 
mosques,  two  Greek,  twelve  Coptish,  and  one  Af»^ 
nian  churdi,  thirty^ix  synaaogDes,  and  Baay  B&, 
camlet,  tapestry, jpmpowder,Jeatfaar,  Unen,  aad  ea- 
ton  &ctori^.  The  coouneroe  of  the  city  ii  «vi? 
great,  since  it  is  the  centre  of  comiaunlcBtipa  brtvva 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  sea,  Aaia,  and  the  aortk 
of  Afirica.  Here  is  also  a  Mohammedan  high-achoat 
a  printiM-offioe,  and  a  library  of  25,000  v^iBfi 
A  line  ottelegrapbs  extends  from  bcnoe  to  Alns- 
dria,  about  255  miles  distant,  by  wbaA  inlrllifrner 
is  communicated  in  forty  minotesL  in  the  netfk- 
bourhood  is  an  aqueduct  of  317  Bt^dtue^ ;  abo  Bouc 
the  harbour  of  C.,  which  oontaina  an  intfioaiv  kr 
100  scholars,  supported  by  the  nacha,  aad  apnaar 
oflioe.    In  1798,  C.  was  taken  by  tlte  FkcndL   S^ 

Caisson;  1.  a  chest  filled  with  eonibaatiUef.  v^ 
buried  under  ground,  in  order  to  explode  at  afams 
lar  time.  It  is  also  a  covered  waggon  for  the  wetm 
sions  and  ammunition  of  an  anny. — SL  In  ascwr> 
tuK,  a  kind  of  chest,  case,  or  lat-bottoraed  baauosei 
in  the  construction  of  bridges,  laige  enoa|^  to  eoatsn 
an  entire  pier,  which  is  budt  in  it ;  the  cajasoa  is  thr« 
sunk  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  aad  the  sides  nawmi 
from  the  bottom,  which  is  left  as  a  faaddallna  for  tW 
pier.— Floating  vesseh;,  taider  the  saaae  aaa»,  an 
used  to  close  the  entrances  of  docks  aitd  bans.  .* 
groove  is  worked  in  the  masonry  of  th«  cntnarp,  ani 
a  vessel  of  the  shape  of  the  openinr*  with  a  fiyu— 
corresponding  to  the  groove,  a  haagiiii^  aeattie  m 
each  side,  and  furnished  witli  poaips,  is  f    '   * 
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i  at  hifffa  tide.  The  scuttles  beings  opened,  the  cais- 
no  stnEs,  and  fills  op  the  groore.  The  scuttles  are 
hen  shut,  and  the  water  is  preTented  from  enteringr 
he  dock,  or  (rom  dischaqj^ngr  itself  from  the  basin, 
(f  the  dock  is  to  be  fiUed,  the  scuttles  are  opened,  till 
he  water  is  nearly  on  a  level  on  each  side,  when  the 
cuttles  are  again  shut,  the  caisson  emptied  by  the 
»ump9,  and  then  floated  ott, 

Caithmus  ;  the  most  northern  county  hi  Scotland, 
tounded  on  the  north  by  tlte  Pentland  firth,  which 
c|*aiites  it  from  the  Orkney  islands ;  on  the  east  and 
outheast  by  the  Mony  firth;  on  the  south  and 
outhwest  by  Sunderlandshire ;  and  on  the  west  by 
he  Northern  ocean.  It  is  nataially  a  deep  moraas, 
iterspened  with  findtful  spots ;  but  much  improve- 
lent  has  been  produced  <k  late  years,  by  ditching, 
raining,  and  an  improved  system  of  husbandry.  The 
litksA  is  rocky,  and  remarkable  for  bap  and  promon- 
yrieSj  including  among  the  former  the  bays  of 
chribster.  Rice,  and  Thuiso ;  and  among  the  latter, 
And-head,  Halbom-head,  and  Dunnel-head,  toward 
le  Pentland  firth;  and  Dongisbay  head  and  the 
ird,  extending  into  the  German  ocean.  It  is  well 
■atered  by  small  rivers,  and  the  sea^xast  abounds 
ith  fish;  and  since  the  oonstmction  of  the  har- 
win  of  Wick  and  Thurso,  the  fisheries  have  been 
ntsecuted  with  oooskierable  activity;  and,  with  the 
•nring  of  sheep  and  black  cattle,  they  form  the  prin- 
ipal  employment  of  tlie  hardy  inhabitants.  The 
lineral  productions  of  this  county  consist  chiefly  of 
Koellent  freestone  and  limestone.  Lead-ore  is  also 
ruduced,  but  it  has  not  been  hitherto  worked  to  ad- 
inui^.  Many  of  the  caves  abound  with  stalactical 
Kri&ctions.  The  towns  are  Wick,  a  royal  burgh. 
Mi  Thurso,  a  barony.  Many  monuments  of  antiquity 
K*  to  be  seen  in  this  county,  more  especially  the  ruins 
r  some  noble  castles,  including  those  of  Castle  Sin- 
air,  Auchnavem,  Dirlet,  and  Lochmore.  It  also 
xiuiids  with  the  tumuli,  dems,  and  cairns,  of  a  still 
(iTP  recent  period.    Caithness  gives  the  title  of  eari 

the  head  of  the  Sinclair  family.  Populatkm  in 
131,34,500. 

l\\iv^  or,  in  the  Greek  manner  of  writing,  Gaids  ; 
Ifamed  lawyer  of  the  Ume  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus 
iin  (1 17^161),  of  whose  life  but  very  little  is  luiown. 
f  his  numerous  worl»,  his  IntHiuUt  are  particularly 
tportuit ;  fint,  as  having  been,  for  centuries,  down 

the  time  of  Justinian,  one  of  the  most  common 
anuals  of  law ;  secondly,  as  having  been  the  foun. 
I  lion  of  the  official  compendium  of  the  law,  which 
VII  pies  an  important  place  in  the  reform  of  the  ju- 
ruil  >ystem  by  Justinian;  and,  thirdly, as  the  only 
i#*rBbly  full,  systematic,  and  well-arranged  snurce 

tlif  old  Roman  law.  Some  parts  of  this  work  have 
•en  known  for  a  considerable  time.  Two  leaves  of 
manuscript  of  it  were  discovered  in  the  library  of 
le  catJiedral  diapter  at  Verona,  as  eariy  as  the  be- 
nning  of  the  bst  century,  by  Scipio  MaflRt>i ;  but  the 
anuMTipt  itself  was  first  discovered  in  1816,  by  Nie- 
ihr,  who  staid  two  days  at  Verona,  on  his  way  to 
i>me  as  Prussian  ambassador.  The  parchment,  on 
I  Itch  the  IntHMei  of  C.  were  writcen,  had  been  used 

copy  the  letters  of  St  Jerome.  Maffei  had  per- 
i%  kI  It  10  be  a  Codex  ReteripiMS,  without,  however, 
k\iiig  vfry  accurately  examined  it.  Niebuhr  saw 
ut  an  old  Juridical  work  biy  here  concealed,  and 
HI  Savigiiy,  professor  of  law  in  Beriin,  at  that  time 

Paris,  happily  conjectured  tliat  It  might  be  the 
\Mttente9  of  C.  The  academy  of  sciences  at  Beriin 
nt.  in  18I7»  two  professors,  Bekker,  the  philologist, 
A  Gtisben,  the  Jurist,  to  Italy,  to  investigate  this 
^oovery  with  accuracy.  The  present  ^ofessor, 
•tluuann  llolweg,  o^red  his  services  to  them,  and, 

ihrir  united  effcrts,  the  greatest  part  of  the  book 
N  U^n  brought  into  order,  and  tiiat  part  which  was 


before  illegible  wholly  restored.  The  fragments  of 
C.  were  printed  at  Beriin,  1820.  The  manuscript  has 
been  again  examined,  by  professor  Blume,  and  many 
additional  discoveries  have  been  made,  which  have 
been  introduced  into  a  new  edition  (Berlin,  1625) 
They  have  opened  new  views  upon  nuuiy  points  of 
the  history  of  Roman  law,  and  have  alsoacsttroyed 
many  acute  and  learned  hypotheses. 

Cajkput  Oil;  the  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  the  csjeput  tree— the  eajepuia  qficmarum 
(the  melaletiea  tewnadendnm  of  Limueus).  The  tree 
which  furnishes  the  cajeput  oil  is  common  on  the 
mountains  of  Amboyna,  and  the  other  Molnoca 
ishmds.  Itisobtauied,by  distillation,  from  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  smaller  of  two  varieties.  It  is  prepared , 
in  great  quantities,  in  the  island  of  Banda,  and  sent  to 
H<3land  ki  copper  flasks.  As  it  comes  to  us,  it  ia  of 
a  green  colour,  very  limpid,  lighter  tlian  water,  of 'a 
strong  smell,  resembling  camphor,  and  of  a  strong, 
pungent  taste.  It  bums  entirely  away,  without  leav- 
ing any  residuum.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  other 
essential  oils,  coloured  with  the  resin  of  milfoil.  In 
the  genuine  oil,  the  green  colour  depends  on  the  pre- 
sence of  copper ;  for,  when  rectified,  it  is  colourleasL 

CALASAa,  Old  ;  a  country  of  Africa,  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  in  Upper  Guinea.  Duke  Town,  the 
principal  place  on  the  riveiy  contains  2000  inhabitants. 
Creek  Town,  eight  miles  N.,  contains  1500  inhabi- 
tants.  Old  Town  was  formeriy  the  capitaL  The  in- 
habitants are  represented  as  cruel,  treacherous,  and 
dishonest  New  Cahifaar,  situated  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  eighty  miles  W.  of  Old  C,  contains  about 
300  houses,  ai3  is  the  centre  of  the  Dutch  eoromefce 
in  this  country. 

Calabash  Tan.  The  calabasli  tree  (crtteentia 
et^^a)  is  a  production  of  the  West  Indies  andtlie  con 
tinent  of  America,  about  the  height  and  dimensions  of 
an  apple  tree,  with  crooked,  noriaontal  branches, 
wedge-shaped  leaves,  pale  white  flowers  on  the  trunk 
and  branches,  and  a  roundish  fruit,  from  two  indies 
to  a  foot  in  diameter.  Theuses  to  which  the  fruit  of 
the  calabash  tree  is  applied  are  very  numerous.  Be- 
ing covered  with  a  greenish  yellow  skin,  which  en- 
closes a  thin,  hard,  and  almost  woody  shell,  it  is  em- 
ployed for  various  kinds  of  domestic  vessels,  such  as 
water-cans,  goblets,  and  cups  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion. So  hard  and  dose-grained  are  these  shells, 
that,  when  they  contain  any  fluid,  they  may  even  be 
put  several  times  on  the  fire  as  kettles,  without  any 
injury.  When  intended  for  ornamental  vessels,  they 
are  sometimes  highly  polished,  and  have  figures  en- 
mven  upon  them,  which  are  variously  tinged  with 
indigo  and  other  colours.  The  calabash  contains  a 
pale  yellow.  Juicy  pulp,  of  an  unpleasant  taste,  which 
is  esteemed  a  valuable  remedy  in  several  disorders, 
both  external  and  intemaL 

CALASRBa ;  the  appellation  of  a  painter,  by  name 
Maitia  Prtti,  a  native  of  Cakbria ;  bom  1643,  dird 
1699. 

Calabria  ;  a  roonntainoos  country,  lying  on  the 
sea-coast,  olxnit  164  miles  in  length,  and  from 
twenty  to  sixty  broad,  forming  the  soutlirm  part 
of  the  Italian  peninsula.  It  extends,  in  tlie  Mmthem 
part  of  Naples,  along  the  Apcnnim-s  and  the  Tyr- 
rhenian sea,  to  the  capes  of  Spartivrato  and  Squil- 
lace  on  the  sootli,  and  to  tiie  gulph  of  Tarcnto 
in  tlie  Meditenranean  s^  no  tlie  east  In  a  space 
of  6800  square  miles,  it  conuins  more  than  890,000 
inliabitante,  among  whom  are  many  Arnants.  The 
acctirate  acoounU  of  this  country,  so  famous  in  ftble 
and  history,  but  hitherto  not  very  accessible  to  tra- 
vellers, we  owe  to  the  war  which  the  French,  un- 
der Joseph  and  Jerome,  carried  on  against  the  prond 
and  fanatical  natives,  until  1810. 

In  nncient  tiaMS,  C.  was  a  part  of  Magna  Graecia. 
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the  residence  of  P]rtliBgon8,  the  Uithplaoe  of 
Charankies,  of  ZaLeucoSy  Prexiieles,  Agathodes, 
Bad  other  disUnffniahed  men.  The  country  where 
the  luxiiriotis  STbaiis  once  flouriahed  U  now  sunk 
hi  deep  barbfirism.  The  climate  was  much  esteemed 
in  antiquitj ;  but,  hi  some  places,  the  E^^gaant 
waters,  to  the  draining  off  of  whidi  no  one  pays 
anj  attention,  pnxluce  contagious  diseases  in  the  hot 
season.  The  heavy  dews  preserve,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  a  delightful  veidure,  which 
is  mcre^ed  by  numerous  wrings  and  streams.  Pliny 
extols  the  fertility  of  the  daiic  soil,  idiich,  with  the 
exception  of  the  great  plain  Maroesato,  resembUiuf  an 
entire  waste,  covers  the  calcaneus  rocks  oT  C. 
Beautiful  groves  of  pine,  fir,  and  lardi,  the  pitch- 
bearing  trees  of  the  wood  of  Sila,  fiunous  in  ancient 
times,  shade  the  sides  of  the  Apennines.  The  ever- 
green oak,  the  Oriental  plane-tree,  the  Indian  chest- 
nut, the  beech,  the  aloe,  the  fig,  various  nut-trees, 
and  others,  flourish  here.  The  Calabrian  ash  affords 
manna.  The  fields  are  beautifully  adorned  vrith  herb- 
age, the  cinnamon,  rose,  and  sage,  and  the  hills  with 
strawberries  and  rsspberries.  On  the  coast  grow  the 
evergreen,  tamarisk,  and  arbutus.  With  alTthe  rich 
fruits  of  the  torrid  lone,  we  find  here  some  of  those 
which  belong  to  the  north  of  Europe— we  wander 
amid  orchanu  of  fine  apples,  and  through  green  al- 
pine meadows,  viith  their  soft  herbage.  In  the  val- 
leys, the  thorny  caper  mingles  its  bright  flowers  with 
the  dark-green  rosemary,  and  the  laurel  overshadows 
all  the  streams.  From  the  rush  {tarraehio)  the  Cala- 
brian manu&ctures  his  skip-tackle,  his  baskets,  his 
mats,  his  ropes,  and  his  nets,  in  which  he  catches 
the  tunny.  The  lasy  and  ignorant  inhabitant  of  this 
beautiful  land  has  forgotten  the  Grecian  mode  of  cul- 
ture, which  produced  excellent  wines  and  good  oil. 
He  has  corn  and  rice,  saffron,  anise,  liquorice,  mad- 
der, flax,  and  hemp.  He  cultivates  olives,  figs, 
almonds,  and  cotton.  The  noble  sugar-cane  will 
come  to  perfection  here.  The  silk  of  this  coun- 
try is  good.  The  sheep,  homed  cattle,  and  horses 
are  numerous.  The  waters  contain  tunnies  and  eels. 
Near  Reggio  a  kind  of  muscle  is  found,  called  puma 
marhuif  from  whose  silky  beard  a  sploidid  fiibric  is 
manuJactured,  whidi  is  as  light  as  it  is  effectual  in 
affixdhig  protection  agamst  the  cold.  Coral  is  also 
fished  up.  The  quarries  and  pits  afford  alabaster, 
marble,  gypsum,  alum,  chalk,rock-salt,  lapis  laculi,  and 
the  fine  copper,  renowned  since  the  Ume  of  Homer. 

The  condition  of  the  people  is  a  subject  of  astonish- 
ment to  all  observers.  The  Calabrian,  scarcely  forty 
leagues  from  the  gates  of  the  capital,  is  wild  as  a 
Tartar,  cruel  as  ii  Moor,  rude  and  ignorant  as  a  Ne- 
gro of  Senegal;  yet  he  has  some  good  qualities.  He 
is  honest,  hospitable,  and  tender  S  his  honour.  The 
corruption  of  a  race  of  men,  naturally  so  energetic,  is 
the  mult  of  the  government,  the  church,  uid  the 
fieudal  system  now  abolished.  A  few  rich  individuals 
are  found  here  among  a  great  number  of  miserable 
poor.  The  peasant  labours  little,  and  subsists  almost 
entirely  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature. 
His  habitation  resembles  the  pig-sties  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  feudal  lords  formeny  exercised  a  dread- 
ful tyranny  over  their  vassals,  who,  weary  of  suffer- 
ing, fled  to  the  mountains,  and  lived  by  robbery. 
Ignorance^  love  of  revenge,  cruelty  and  cunning  are 
the  principal  traits  in  the  character  of  the  people. 
Once  offended,  a  Calabrian  is  irreconcilable.  Her^i- 
tarv  hatred,  therefore,  divides  most  of  the  families, 
and  an  individual  never  goes  abroad  without  carrying 
arms  under  his  bUck  mantle.  In  the  night,  they 
barricade  their  houses.  They  have  no  idea  of  sodal 
pleasures,  and  the  rich  thvik  only  of  scraping  to- 
gether money.  The  females  are  not  beautiful :  they 
marry  early,  and  soon  fade.  Even  those  of  the  higher 


classes  cannot,  in  generai,  read  or  wSto,  Tk 
husbands  are  so  jeafoos,  thai  they  alvp  oo^e 
their  wives,  and  treat  them  severriy.  The  msnw 
to  lawsuits  and  chicanery  is  conwino,  alllHi|k  ik 
administntionof  justneiswretcbedkydefiBetiPt  Tie 
deigy  are  as  ignoont  as  they  are  ODRsnt,  sad  apir 
stition  rules  all  classes.  Etch  the  tdka  min  it- 
lies  in  his  bosom,  which  be  supplicattsforaniBBiB 
his  enterprises.  The  language  of  the  people  saor- 
ruption  of  the  Italian,  diiioiilt  lo  be  wmitod,  Im 


fuU  of  original  and  pointed  expreasiaDB.  Ikdvi 
which  are  in  some  degree  well  infiaoMd  oftm 
themaelves  with  great  ease  and  wamtiL  ThBrga- 
tures  are  extremely  lively.  Tbey  havejpcsl  ponn 
of  persuasion.  If  they  cannot  attain  tbcir  C9<  mifaji 
way,  they  revenge  themselves  by  moricr.  Ttey  m 
well-formed,  muscular,  and  of  a  brawn  ooBflnias 
They  have  anunated  oannCcnaDoas,  and  rjn  fill  sf 
fire  and  expression,  but  passionate  hearts  sad  pdit 
heada.  They  are,  like  tbe  SardmianB  and  dw  Om- 
cans,  the  savages  of  Europe.  See  S^^  tm  Cfidir 
Francois  en  CaltOrty  Ptefe,  IB  10. 

In  regard  to  government^  the  ooonlry  ii  MtA 
into  Calabria  Citra  on  the  north,  and  CabfariiOiial. 
and  II.  on  the  aouth.  The  fanner  oamaios  Cann. 
wjiich  has  15/X)0  inhabitants;  the  laltn;  ftfffp, 
which  has  16,500,  and  Cntniaaro,  the  c^p^  cij, 
which  has  11,000.  These,  alooe,  nuoBg  \ke  fhr 
cities,  are  of  importance,  on  account  of  thnraa*- 
factures  and  commerce.  There  are  sane  aJkaan 
fiictories at  Monteleone  (the  Grecian  Hipfmnm.aJ^ 
ed,  by  the  Romans,  rOma^  now  anttuajag  15iXX) 
inhabitants,  and  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Con).  TV 
seaport  Crotona  has  some  oomaetoe.  Tkc  dtj  tf 
Gerace  is  built  of  the  rains  of  Loorl  Fflo>  ^m 
Murat  was  seised,  Oct.  13, 1815,  is  caUfd,  fioa  tbe 
event,  the  mosi/aiih/vi  cHy,  and  is  freed  finiB  ail  of 
taxes  and  excise.  Many  marks  of  the  csitli^iab. 
which,  in  February,  178S,  hiid  waste  the  sntbas 
part  of  C,  destroyed  300  cities  and  vil^gc^  ud 
buried  30,000  men,  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Calabobra  (anciently  Calagurrit) ;  a  tavn  d 
Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  near  the  aouth  side  of  tbe 
Ebro,  on  the  borders  of  Navane ;  136  milei  N.  V  EL 
of  Madrid;  Ion.  2*W.;  lat  42- 16' N. ;  popsbm 
7S00.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  contains  liiRe  pr- 
ish  churches  and  three  convents.  la  the  ynr  • 
Rome  682,  this  town,  then  called  CaUigwnt,  «^ 
with  Sertorius,  was  heatged  by  Afraoios,  cee  a 
Pompey'sgenoals,  andthemhabitantanduoedtoK^ 
extremity,  that  they  fed  on  their  wives  sod  dnUifi; 
whence  the  Romans  were  wont  to  call  any  gn^^* 
fsoEkine/ames  Calagitrrilana.  QointiliBninsMBkar. 

Calais  ;  A  French  sea-port  on  the  cbaanel  vla^ 
separates  England  from  Ftanoe,  called  by  tbe  Frrad 
the  Pas  de  Calais  and  La  Mameke;  by  lbs  Eagii^ 
the  Engli^  channel.  This  stroi^y  fotiM  cSf » 
protected  by  a  citadel  and  the  fort  of  Nio^- 
let.  It  contains  8,600  inhabitants,  and  fa»  « 
harbour  which  is  too  shallow  for  large  riufs*  *^ 
is  important  only  because  pnaage  boats  nn  en- 
tinually  from  here  to  Dover.  The  strait  b  tM«5- 
four  miles  wide,  and  the  paasage  by  the  Ma- 
boat  seldom  exceeds  ive  hoork  b  1346,  C.  •» 
taken  by  Edward  III.,  kingof  Engi8Dd,sfUrfft> 
bold  defence  as  made  the  sic^  one  of  the  naaff^ 
markable  in  history.  It  remamed  m  tbe  !*"*■ 
of  the  English  unUl  1558,  vrhen  it  vas  lot,  tagicbif 
with  all  the  English  possesnoos  hi  Raaoe.  "Sf^^ 
harbour  there  is  a  monument  erected  to  oosmfs'- 
ate  the  retuni  of  Loirfs  XVIIL,  April  24, 18li  b 
the  year  1819,  16,677  traveUera  landed  bete.  *« 
11,033  embarked  from  this  port.  ^ 

Calais,  Pas  de  (i.€.,  slraUs  tf  Cslais);  »*f^- 
ment  of  France,  formeriy  the  province  of  Aito*^  »H? 
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cast  of  Uw  dNuineU  and  touth  of  the  stnits.  Popu- 
latkm,  In  1827,  642,969;  chief  phioe,  Arras.  See 
DepartmemU, 

Calaib,  stmiti  of.    See  Docery  UraHs  nf. 

Calaitb.    See  TWmeMfe. 

Calamanco  ;  a  wooUen  stuff,  principally  manufoc- 
lored  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Snj^lsh  manufiictures 
rif  ti  have  declined  of  late  yearsw  The  warp  is  some- 
times mixed  wilh  silk  or  goat's  hair.  This  stuff  is 
made  phiin,  ootoured,  striped,  or  waUved. 

CALAMANDia  WOOD ;  the  name  given  to  a  beautiful 
species  of  bard-wood  brought  from  Ceylon. 

Calam ATA.    See  Greece, 

CALAJONa.    See  Zmc. 

Calamocb,  or  Calawans  ;  a  cluster  of  islands  in 
the  Indian  sea,  among  those  called  the  PMUjmme  u- 
iandt,  Thej  are  seventeen  in  niunber,  one  ot  which 
is  thirty  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad,  divided  between 
the  king  of  Borneo  and  the  Spaniards,  with  some  in- 
dependent natives  in  the  interior  parts,  who  live  with- 
out chie6  and  without  laws:  Ifaey  are  black,  and 
have  no  fixed  places  of  abode.  About  1200  on  the 
aea^ooast  have  submitted  to  the  Spaniards,  who  have 
a  g[arrison  at  a  place  called  Taiay,  The  country  is 
mountainous,  and  produces  some  rice,  and  great 
qiuuitities  of  wax  and  honey.  Lon.  ISO*  SO'  E. ;  iat. 
1J?-N. 

CxLAMim;  a  reed.— 1.  The  C.  poMtondii  was  a 
simple  reed  or  cane,  used  as  a  musical  instrument. 
The  yCff If/a,  or  shepherd's  pipe,  was  made  of  this  sub- 
stance :  it  is  hence  finuatively  used  by  the  poets  for 
tlie  pipe  itself.— S.  The  C  scr^ploruM,  or  chartariuM^ 
was  used  by  the  ancients  to  write  on  materials  which 
Uie  style  would  injure,  as  papyrus,  parchment,  &c. 
It  was  generally  made  of  the  Egyptian,  sometimes  of 
the  Persian  reed.  It  was  sharpened  with  a  knife,  or 
B  rough  stone,  and  split  like  our  pens. — 3.  The  C. 
tinfmaticuM  (the  aeorut  of  botanists)  is  an  odoriferous 
reedp  formerly  brought  from  India,  now  found  also  in 
Uie  north  of  Europe,  and  in  North  America.  It  is 
used  by  the  distillers  of  Dantsic  to  correct  the  empy- 
rpumalic  odour  of  spirits,  and  to  give  them  a  peculiar 
flavour. 

Cauamt,  Edmund,  a  presbyterian  divine,  distin- 
fished  for  his  infiuence  in  ecclesiastical  aifiiin  in  the 
early  half  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1600,  and  educated  at  Cambridffe.  In  1639,  he  was 
c:lio&en  minister  of  the  diurch  of  St  Mary,  Alderman- 
biuy.  He  engaged  warmly  in  the  religious  disputes  of 
the  day,  and  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  fiimous  trea- 
t  ise  against  episcopacy,  entitled  *  *  Smectymnus."  He 
died  in  1666.  His  son,  Dr  Bbkjamin  Calamt,  be- 
came an  episcopal  clergyman,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  pubUcatioo  of  '*  A  Discourse  about  a  scru- 
pulous Conscience,''  1683.  The  nephew  of  Benjamin, 
£dm(7nd  Calamt,  was  bom  in  1671,  and  became 
pastor  of  a  large  congregation  in  Westminster.  He 
dit*d  in  1732.  He  published  an  abridgment  of  Bax- 
ter s  History,  with  a  Continuation,  4  vols.  8vo;  and 
albo  carried  on  through  the  press  controversies  with 
Bishop  Hoadly  and  others. 

CALANDaA.    See  Mosaic, 

Calas,  John.  This  unfortunate  man,  who  died  on 
the  scalfold,  a  victim  of  fanaticism,  was  bom,  1693, 
in  Lacaparfde,  near  CItartres,  in  Languedoc,  edocatr 
ed  in  the  Protestant  religion,  and  established  as  a 
merchant  in  Toulouse.  He  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughteia,  whom  he  educated  himself,  and  was  held 
in  general  esteem,  when,  in  his  68th  year,  he  was 
suffienly  accused  of  the  crime  of  murdering  one  of 
his  sons.  In  1 761 ,  his  oldest  son.  Marc  Antoine,  was 
found  strangled  in  his  Cither's  house.  It  was  reported 
that  the  unfortunate  youth  had  been  put  to  death  by 
his  fether,  because  he  had  become  a  Catholic  John 
C\  and  his  whole  family  wert*  arrested,  and  a  prose- 


cutioo  instituted  against  him,  ui  support  of  which 
numerous  witnesses,  whose  sufficiency  was  apparent, 
speared  against  him.  In  vain  did  tlie  old  man  plrad 
his  affection  for  his  son,  and  that  sonli  melancholy ; 
in  vain  did  he  assert  that  he  had  another  son,  who 
had  embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  who  still  received 
his  yeariy  allowance ;  that  it  was  impossible  for  him^ 
a  weak  old  man,  to  execute  such  a  deed  of  violence 
on  a  youth  full  of  strength,  and  that  be  had  not  mur- 
dered a  Catholic  maid-servant  whom  he  had  in  the 
house.  The  parliament  of  Toulouse  condemned  him, 
by  eight  voices  against  five,  to  be  tortured,  and  then 
broken  on  the  ^eel ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1762,  the  sentence  was  executed.  He  suffered  the 
torture  with  firmness,  and  ascended  the  scaffold  with 
these  words :— ^'  I  die  guiltless ;  my  judges  have  been 
deceived ;  but  Christ,  who  was  himself  guiltless,  suf- 
fered a  death  even  more  dreadful."  The  youngest 
son  was  banished  for  ever,  but  the  motJier  and  the 
maid  were  acquitted.  The  femily  of  tlie  unhappy 
man  retired  to  Geneva.  Voltaire,  who  was  then  at 
Feraey,  became  acquainted  with  them,  and  formed 
the  design  of  defencung  the  memoij  of  Calas.  He 
brought  the  cause  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion, 
and  directed  the  attention  of  men  to  the  defects  of  the 
criminal  law.  The  widow  and  children  of  C.  solicited 
a  revision  of  the  trial.  Fifty  Judges  once  more  ex- 
amined the  circumstances,  and  declared  C.  altogether 
innocent.  The  king,  by  his  liberality,  sought  to  re- 
compense the  femily  for  their  undeserved  losses,  and 
people  of  the  first  tank  emulated  each  other  in  en- 
deavouring to  relieve  them. 

CALATaAVA.    See  Ordere, 

CALCAa,  J<^  van ;  a  Dutch  painter  of  the  school 
of  John  van  Eyk,was  boro  about  IfiOO,  at  Calcar,  in 
Cleves.  His  paintings  are  true  to  nature.  He  studied 
so  thoroughly  tlie  works  of  Titian,  that  their  pictures 
cannot  always  be  distinguished.  The  Mater  doicrota , 
in  the  collection  of  Boisseree  (a.  v.),  m  Stuttgard,  a 
perfect  work  of  art.  Is  by  him.  Another  small  picture 
of  his,  the  In/ani  Chrut  with  the  SKenherdSy  was  a 
fiivourite  of  Rubens.  In  this  piece,  the  light  is  re- 
presented as  proceeding  from  the  child.  He  designed 
almost  all  the  portraits  in  Vasari's  Lives,  and  tlic 
figures  for  the  anatomical  work  of  Vesalius.  He  died 
in  Naples,  1546. 

Calcabjoto  Spab.    See  Lime. 

Calchas;  son  of  Thestor;  priest  and  prophet  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  Trqian  war.  When 
the  fieet  destined  for  Troy  assembled  in  the  harbour 
of  Aulis,  the  Greeks,  before  their  departure,  attempt^ 
ed  to  propitiate  the  &vour  of  the  gods  by  sacrifices  on 
an  altar  mider  a  plane4ree,  when  a  serpent,  creeping 
from  under  the  altar,  crawled  up  the  tree,  devoured  a 
sparrow  on  her  nest,  with  eight  young  ones,  and  was 
then  changed  into  a  stone.  The  prophet  now  foretold 
to  the  Greeks  that  Troy  would  not  be  subdued  by  them 
till  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege.  He  himself  accom- 
panied the  army  to  Troy.  During  the  siege,  the 
Greeks  were  attacked  by  a  plwie,  and  C.  declaitd 
that  it  was  the  effect  of  Apollo?  anger,  because  they 
had  deprived  his  priest  of  his  daughter  Chryseia,  whom 
Agamemnon  had  selected  as  his  mistress.  He  coun. 
selled  the  Greeks  to  appease  Apollo  by  mtoring  the 
damsel ;  and  it  was  at  his  advice  that  they  afterwaids 
built  the  wooden  horse.  He  prophesied  that  the  Th>- 
jan  JEneas  would  found  an  empire  In  Italy.  After 
C.*s  death,  an  orede  was  dedicated  to  hun  oo  mount 
Drium  in  Daunia. 

Calcrcatioii.  Calcinatioo,asooromonlyundentood, 
consists  in  heating  bodies  in  a  steady  fire»  at  a  greater 
or  less  temperature.  The  product  is  a  powder  whicli 
is  called  eaU,  In  a  nanow  sense,  we  understand  by 
this  process  a  change  of  metals  into  a  metallic  calx, 
or  metallic  earth.    Metals  are  calcined  in  two  ways 
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^-by  the  dry  method,  which  consists  in  burning^  them 
in  the  open  air,  or  by  the  wet  method,  which  consists 
in  dissolving  the  metal,  and  precipitating  its  calx. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  quantity  of  lead,  and  melt  it  in 
the  open  air  in  a  flat  vessel ;  it  soon  assumes  a  greyish 
hue,  the  earthy  substance  fonning  a  coat  on  the  sur- 
face. Upon  the  removal  of  this,  the  metal  appean, 
liaving  a  brilliant  lustre,  and,  after  some  time,  the 
same  grey  coat  reappears.  It  may  be  removed  as 
long  as  any  lead  remains.  This  substance  is  thecalx. 
Calcined  lead  is  specifically  lighter  than  the  metal, 
but  its  absolute  weight  is  considerably  greater,  so 
that  ten  pounds  of  metal  make  eleven  pounds  of  calx. 
Platina,  gold,  and  silver  are  Aot  affected  in  this  way 
in  so  great  a  degree,  on  which  account  they  are 
called  the  per/eei  metaU,  Chemists  are  now  con- 
vinced, that,  in  this  process,  the  atmospheric  air  is 
decomposed,  and  a  portion  absorbed  by  the  metal, 
which  accounts  for  its  increase  of  weight  Calcina- 
tion is,  therefore,  nothing  but  oxydation,  and,  as  the 
body  is  not  saturated  with  oxygen,  no  add  is  formed, 
but  the  result  is  a  metallic  oxj^e. 
Calooorapht.  See  Engraving. 
Calculus.  The  lower  or  common  analysis  (q.  v.) 
contains  the  rules  necessary  to  calculate  quantities  of 
any  definite  mB|fnitude  whatever.  But  quantities  are 
sometimes  considered  as  varying  in  magnitude,  or  as 
having  arrived  at  a  given  state  of  magnitude  by  suc- 
cessive variations.  This  gives  rise  to  the  higher 
analysis,  which  is  of  the  gr^test  use  in  tlie  physioo- 
mathematical  sciences.  Two  objects  are  here  pro- 
posed: First,  to  descend  from  quantities  to  their 
dements.  The  method  of  effecting  this  is  called  the 
differenHai  caiculus.  Second,  to  ascend  from  the 
elements  of  quantities  to  the  quantities  themselves. 
This  method  is  called  the  integral  calculus.  Both  of 
these  methods  are  included  under  the  general  name 
infinitesimal  analysis.  Those  quantities  which  retain 
the  same  value  are  called  constant;  those  whose 
values  are  varying  are  called  variable.  When  varia- 
ble quantities  are  so  connected  that  the  value  of  one 
of  tliem  is  determined  by  the  value  ascribed  to  the 
others,  that  variable  quantity  is  said  to  be  a  /unction 
of  the  others.  A  quantity  is  infinitely  great  or  infi- 
niteiy  small,  with  regard  to  another,  when  it  is  not 
possible  to  assign  any  quantity  sufficiently  ]arge  or 
sufficiently  small  to  express  the  ratio  of  the  two. 
Wlien  we  consider  a  variable  quantity  as  increasing 
by  infinitely  small  degrees,  if  we  wish  to  know  the 
value  of  those  increments,  the  most  natural  mode  is 
to  determine  the  value  of  this  quantity  for  any  one 
instant,  and  the  value  of  the  same  for  the  instant 
immediately  following.  This  difference  is  called  the 
diferential  of  the  quantity.  The  integral  calculus,  as 
tias  been  already  stated,  is  the  reverse  of  the  diferen- 
tial calculus.  There  is  no  variable  quantity  expressed 
algebraically,  of  which  we  cannot  find  the  differential ; 
but  tliere  are  differential  quantities,  which  we  cannot 
integrate :  some,  because  they  could  not  have  resulted 
from  differentiation  ;  others,  because  means  have  not 
yet  been  discovered  of  integrating  them. 

We  have  made  these  elementary  observations  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  history  of  the  discovery 
of  this  mighty  instrument  For  a  full  examination  of 
tiie  subject,  we  refer  to  Lacroix  s  works,  Camot's 
MefapAysifue  du  Caicul  Infinitesimal,  I^Agrange^s 
Calcul  des  Fonctions.  Newton  was  tlie  first  discoverer, 
having  pointed  out  the  principles  in  a  treatise  written 
before  1669,  but  not  published  till  many  years  after. 
Leibnitz,  meanwhile,  made  the  same  discovery,  and 
published  it  to  the  world  before  Newton,  and  inde- 
pendently of  Newton*s^rior  discoveries,  with  a  much 
better  notation,  which  is  now  univerailly  adopted. 
Tlie  methods  analogous  to  the  infinitesimal  analysis 
previously  employed  were  that  of  exhaustions,  known 


to  the  ancients,  that  of  indimsiUes  of  Owfari,  mA 
Descartes'  method  of  indetermmatm,  heSbuta  cow 
sidered  the  differences  of  the  variible  qamitin  m 
infinitely  small,  and  conceived  that  he  nigkt  njra 
the  higher  powers  of  those  diilereooes  vidioatseBBUe 
eiTor;  so  that  none  of  those  powefs  bit  tkt  Inc 
remained  in  the  differential  eqaatkm  fiadly  oteM 
Instead  of  the  actual  mcremeots  of  the  Jhmf  w 
variable  quantities,  Newton  iBtndaetA^/kimid 
those  quantities ;  meaning,  by  imdoai,  ijBniitiK 
which  had  to  one  another  the  same  iitio  vtti  tke 
increments  had  in  their  althnate  or  evBaaoot  sM. 
The  fiuxkms  of  Newton  corresponded  with  tkt  d^ 
rentials  of  LeibniU ;  and  the  fiuents  of  the  fawr 
with  the  integrals  of  the  latter.  The  fimdosMj  od 
the  differential  calculus  are  tfaerelbre  twoaodifiBt«u 
of  one  general  method.  The  pcnUens  vliid  Hm 
to  the  maxima  and  minima^  or  the  greatest  tad  kst 
values  of  variable  quaotiticsy  are  amoa^  tkt  w» 
interesting  in  mathematicB.  Whn  aaj  ftaon 
becomes  either  the  |reateat  or  the  least,  it  dosvbf 
the  velocity  of  its  increaae  or  decrease  beconi^  eff^ 
to  nothuig :  in  this  case,  the  floxion  whidi  b  pitfv- 
tional  to  that  velocity  most  become  nedna^.  6f 
taking  the  fluxion  of  the  given  functaoo,  sod  soppo^ 
it  eqiul  to  nothing,  an  equatioD  may  be  obtmi  a 
finite  terms,  expressing  the  rdatian  of  the  qattJtr« 
when  the  function  a«nied  is  the  crealert  er  W« 
possible.  The  new  anaiysia  is  peooEsriy  wkjiri  to 
physical  researches.  The  momentary  loemBBSs  ns 
present  preciselv  the  forces  by  wtiich  the  dwfn  m 
nature  are  produced ;  so  that  this  doctrine  nnal 
created  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Ounp,  tad 
take  cognizance  of  those  powers  which  risde  (i» 
ordinary  methods  of  geometrical  invcsti|;stiiB.  Ii 
alone  affords  the  means  of  rfieasoring  me%,  win 
each  acts  separately  and  instantaneoudy,  andereoi- 
dilioos  that  can  be  accurately  aaontainrd  hi  «■> 
paring  the  eflfects  of  continued  action,  the  nntf  d 
time  and  circumstance,  and  the  continuance  of  rfe> 
after  their  causes  have  ceased,  introduce  onemupcr. 
and  render  the  conclusions  vague  and  nasata&dcr. 
The  analysis  of  mfinites  here  goes  to  the  pomt;  : 
measures  the  intensity  or  instantaneous  riExt  of  t-« 
force,  and  removes  all  those  causes  of  uncprttiin. 
It  is  by  effects,  taken  in  their  nascent  or  eraik^mi 
state,  that  the  true  proportion  of  causes  must  br  j^ 
certaioed. 

Calculus.  Little  stones,  anciently  used  for  rm- 
putation,  voting,  &c.,  were  called  eeiewH.  T" 
Thracians  usecfto  mark  lucky  (feys  bj  wWfcr,  *iJ 
unlucky  by  black  pebbles ;  and  the  Rooira  jwfn- 
at  an  early  period,  voted  for  the  aoqoittil  f4\ia 
accused  by  a  white,  and  for  condemnation  hj  a  blid 
calculas :  hence  niger  or  alhts  cateubu,  a  fiivovabf 
or  unfiivourable  vote.  Somt* times  the  ballots  «m 
marked  with  characten,  and  then  were  o«)r  d 
wood.  Calculi  lusorU  or  latrones  wpre  ooonten  «»d 
in  a  game,  something  like  backgammon.  Csier^ 
Minervet  was  an  expression  employed  to  9pii^  ^ 
the  accused  escaped  by  an  equal  division  ol  the  «oen 
of  the  judges.  He  was  said  to  be  aoquiUfd  tsk^ 
Minerva  (by  the  vote  of  Minerva),  becaosr  On-^ 
was  acquitted  by  the  vote  of  thai  goddes,  vfen  ^ 
judges  were  equally  divided. 

Calculus,  or  Stonk,  is  the  name  given  to  all  brd 
concretions,  not  bony,  formed  in  the  bodies  of  v<- 
mals.  Calculi  may  be  divided  into  two  das»>.  -^ 
cording  os  they  are  found  fai  the  gaU-bladdcr  tf  ii 
the  urinary  bladder.  The  fint  are  called  inrr 
calculi,  the  second  urinary  calculi. 

Biliary  calculi  are  of  a  lamellated  stnictov.MJ 
are  composed  of  a  sii(»tance  wfaidi  is  ooaridered.  w 
M.  Chevreul,  as  a  iieciiliar  principle,  which  he  ^' 
named  cholesterine  (from  ;^aXi»,  bile,  and  rn^,<«^*'' 
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It  Is  doeribed  as  a  white,  crrslalluie  sabsianoe,  with 
much  lustre,  imipid  and  ioodoroufl.  much  resembling 
spermaceti,  but  difi^ring  in  being  less  fusible,  and  in 
nut  forming  a  soap  with  alkalies.  It  is  also  convert- 
«dy  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  into  a  peculiar  acid, 
cali«d  cMesierie  add.  Tliis  is  slightly  soluble  ui 
water,  and  fonns  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalies. 
Cholesterine  consists  of  carbon  86.095,  oxygen  3.0)^5, 
ind  hydrogen  11.88.  It  has  lately  been  £;tected  in 
the  bile  itself,  both  in  that  of  animals  and  of  man. 
Brtides  cholesterine,  biliary  concretions  contain  a 
portion  of  inspissated  bile,  and  the  yellow  colouring 
mtier  of  the  bile  in  a  conoentratpd  state,  which,  from 
tJie  beauty  of  its  hue,  and  its  permanence,  is  much 
vsinrd  as  a  pigment. 

Vrinttfy  eaiettU  are  of  very  variable  dianicters 
aiid  composition.  The  following  substances  enter 
principally  into  their  composition :  uric  acid,  urate 
of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  lime,  phospliate  of  am- 
monia, and  magnesia,  oxalate  of  lime,  sUex,  some- 
times oxyde  of^iron  and  animal  matter — these  be- 
iiig  more  or  less  pure  or  mixed,  and  being  often 
diversiSed  by  mechanical  structure,  so  as  to  render 
it  difficult  to  constitute  weU-de0ned  species.  The 
MX  following  species  embrace  the  principal  varieties 
of  urinary  calculi: — 1.  that  composed  chiefly  of  uric 
add;  2.  that  consisting  chiefly  of  the  triple  phos- 
pliate of  ammonia  and  magnesia ;  3.  the  bone-eaith 
iiiiculus,  formed,  almost  entirely,  of  pliosphate  of 
lime;  4.  the  fusible  calculus,  composed  of^he  two 
prraedlng  intermixed ;  6.  the  mulberry  calculus,  coo- 
»i^ng  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  and,  6.  a  rare  species,  the 
cystic  oxyde  calculus.  Two  others,  still  more  rare, 
are,  the  xanthic  oxyde  and  ftbrinous  calculus,  disco- 
vered by  Dr  Marcet ;  and,  lastly,  cslculi  have  been 
met  with  formed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  In  all  these 
calculi,  besides  the  saline  matter,  there  is  present  a 
portion  of  animal  matter,  which  is  conceived  to  be  the 
mucus  of  the  bladder.  This  seems  to  give  them  co- 
lour and  induration.  It  is  fmmd  even  in  those  which 
an?  white  aud  crystalline.  In  the  mulberry  calculus 
it  is  present  In  a  larger  proportion  than  in  the  others. 
Tli^  ingredients  of  calculi  are  often,  also,  diversifled 
by  intermixture  in  layers.  These  most,  of  course,  be 
xiirious,  and,  as  their  production  is,  in  some  measure, 
accidental,  irreffiilarly  arranged.  Those  which  have 
been  the  most  nvquently  observed  are  alternations  of 
uric  acid  with  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia, 
or  (.hoq>hate  of  lime ;  or  of  oxunte  of  lime  with  uric 
acid,  or  with  either  or  both  of  .these  phosphates. 

Cauttta,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  of  the  whole 
Hritisli  Eiwt  Indies,  is  situated  on  the  west  branch  of 
the  Iloogly,  an  arm  of  the  Ganges,  on  which  the 
Itirgest  East  Indiamen  may  come  quite  up  to  the  dty. 
The  navwation,  however,  on  account  of  several  sand- 
hanks,  wnidi  are  oontinuaUy  changing  their  site  and 
pcwition,  b  very  dangerous.  This  place,  foraaerly  the 
iiistgiiiflcant  village  of  Govindpour,  rose,  in  the  last 
ivntury,  to  the  sise  of  a  great  city.  The  climate, 
when  the  English  flrst  mvle  a  settlement  here,  in 
l()yo,  waa  as  unhealthy  as  that  of  Batavia;  but  it 
luM  been  gradually  becoming  less  &tal  to  settlen, 
iMirtly  by  tite  removal  of  a  forest  near  the  city,  partly 
by  f(reater  attention,  in  the  settlen  themselves,  to 
ttie  if  mode  of  I  i  ving.  Notwithstanding  the  unhndthi- 
nr^  of  the  pbce,  it  continued  steaduy  to  increase, 
quickly  rrcorered  from  its  losses  in  1756,  and  is  now 
oiie  of  tlie  most  magnificent  cities  In  the  world.  In 
1  %i02,  the  population  was  computed  at  600,000 ;  a  few 
years  after  (includin|^  the  suburbs),  at  1,000,000,  of 
which  about  one-half  are  given  to  tlie  city.  I'he  dif 
tWrent  populatioo  estimates,  however,  are  very  am- 
fluting;  aind  the  number  of  3200,000  or  300,000  inhabi- 
Ltiii*>  Mvms  to  approximate  nearest  the  truth.  The 
l«i>lMiluU<Mi  of  tlu!  surnwnding  districts,  within  a  space 


of  twenty  miles,  was  esthnated,  in  1802,  at  2,225,000 
inhabitants.  The  houses  of  the  British,  who  occupy 
a  separate  quarter  of  the  city,  are  of  brick,  elegantly 
built,  and  many  of  them  like  palaces.  On  account  of 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  they  are  not  joined  togetlier, 
but  stand  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  have  high 
and  airy  apartments,  flat  rooft,  and  are  surroun£d 
with  verandas.  With  this  part  of  the  city,  <*  the 
black  town*'  so  called  (the  PeUah),  which  is  the  quar- 
ter occupied  by  tlie  imtives,  forms  a  striking  contrast. 
It  has  extremely  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  hiter- 
spersed  witli  ganlens  and  innumerable  tanks.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  paved.  The  bouses,  which  am 
some  of  brick,  some  of  mud,  but  m^ly  of  bamboo  or 
straw  mats,  present  a  motley  appearance. 

Fort  William,  not  far  firom  the  city,  was  begnn  by 
lord  Clive,  in  1757,  and  is  a  magnificent  work,  in  the 
form  of  an  octagon,  but  on  too  extensive  a  scale  for 
tlie  purposes  of  defimce.  It  has  bomb-proof  barracks, 
large  enough  for  10.000  men,  and  woidd  require  600 
pieces  of  cannon  for  the  works.  It  commands  the  river. 
A  trench  is  drawn  round  the  whole,  which  may  be 
filled,  in  case  of  need,  with  water  from  tlie  Hoogly,  to 
the  depth  of  eight  feet  Betwc«>n  tort  William  and 
the  dty  there  is  a  plafai,  which  forms  a  favourite  pro- 
menade of  the  inlmbitants.  Hindoos,  blacks,  Euro* 
peans,  equlnages  of  all  sorts,  and  palanquins,  are  here 
seen  mixed  together  in  a  motley  crowd.  On  the 
westeni  side  stands  the  new  pabce,  built  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Wellesley,  at  an  expense  of  a  million  pounds 
sterling,  and  reminding  one,  by  its  grandeur,  of  the 
fiibled  palaces  of  Arabian  story.  The  old  fort  is  now 
a  custom-house,  and  the  infamous  **  black  hole  "  h«s 
been  turned  into  a  vrarehouse.  An  obelisk,  fifty  feet 
high,  at  the  entrance,  contains  the  names  of  the  un- 
fortunate captives,  who,  in  1766,  when  the  city  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Sunja  Dowla^fell  victims  to 
the  most  inhuman  cruelty. 

Amongst  the  other  public  buildinp  are  the  court- 
house, an  Armenian  and  an  Enritsh  church.  In  the 
mkldle  of  the  city  is  a  lam  tana,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  inhabitants  during  the  hot  season,  when 
the  river  water  becomes  offensive.  Here  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor-general  of  India,  and  the  seat 
of  the  supreme  court  of  iustice,  which  decides  causes 
according  to  the  British  law,  without  regard  to  rank^ 
station,  or  country.  Smaller  ofienoes  are  tried  by  the 
superintendent  of  police  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
Order  is  maintained  by  several  companies  of  sepoys, 
who  make  regular  patrols  through  the  city. 


C.  is  the  great  emporium  of  Bennl,  and  the  cfaan- 

_ of  the  interior  pro- 

vhioes  aiv  conveyed  to  Europe.    The  port  is  filled 


nel  through  which  the  treasures  of  the  interior  : 


with  ships  of  all  nations.  Mercantile  enterprise  is 
nowhere  more  active  than  here.  There  are  some 
houses  which  trade,  annually,  to  the  amount  of  four 
or  five  million  pounds  steriing.  The  trade  in  sugar, 
opium,  silk,  muslin,  Sec,  is  very  considerable.  Lam 
quantities  of  salt  are  exported  to  Assam,  and  gokl* 
silver,  ivory,  musk,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  silky  cot- 
ton, are  brought  back  in  exchange.  Cowries,  a  kind 
of  small  shelb,  passing  as  coins,  are  received  in  ex- 
change for  rice  rrom  the  Maldives.  The  trade  with 
Pegu,  Siam,  and  the  Malay  isles,  formeriy  so  profit- 
able, has  very  much  declined.  The  BritiUi  merchanU 
are,  as  mirht  be  expected,  the  most  numerous;  and 
many  of  tSem  have  acquired  fortunes  which  enable 
them  to  live  in  a  style  of  great  splendour.  Next  to 
them,  in  number  and  resp^rtability,  as  well  as  in  oot- 
ward  show,  are  tiie  Armeniansi  They  are  peaoraUe 
and  industrious  merchants.  Many  of  them  Imve  large 
capitab,  and  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  to  China 
and  the  poets  to  the  west,  as  &r  as  the  Persian  gulC 
The  Mongols,  however,  are  the  wealthiest;  and,  as 
they  lend  only  at  an  eoonnoui  iolrmt,  their  profitSi 
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from  this  source,  are  three  times  as  great  as  a  capita] 
commonly  gives.  The  Hindoos  remain  fixed,  how- 
ever rich  Uiey  may  become,  in  their  narrow  views 
and  their  accustomed  frugality.  Their  houses -and 
shops  are  mean,  and  it  is  only  on  occasion  of  tlieir 
nuptials  and  religious  festivals,  that  they  indulge  in 
any  extraonlinary  ei^nse.  Then  they  assemble  un- 
der magnificent,  illuminated  canopies,  distribute  rose- 
water  and  other  perAunes  in  profusion,  and  regale 
themselves  with  confectionary  finom  ^Iden  vessels, 
;  while  they  are  entertained  by  the  voices  of  singing 
'  girb,  or  the  exhibition  of  a  pantomime.  The  pet^ 
tnde  of  C.  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Banyans  and 
Sarkars,  who  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  dieap 
purchases,  and  make  use  of  the  lowest  artifices  to  im- 

ri  on  their  customen.  This  kind  of  deception  is  so 
fix>m  being  in  disrepute  amone  their  countrymen, 
that  they  honour  the  adepts  in  it  with  the  title  of 
pucka  adme,  which  signifies  a  man  of  jpeat  talent. 

NotwithsUmding  the  high  price  of  all  the  neces- 
saries of  lifii,  and  the  enormous  expenditure  of  the 
British  merchants,  we  find  a  multitude  of  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  the  indigent.  Of  this  kind  are,  an 
bo^ital  for  those  natives  who  are  in  want  of  medical 
aid,  two  schools  for  orphans  whose  fiithers  were  in  the 
service  of  the  Company,  &c.  The  college  of  Fort 
William,  founded  by  the  marquis  of  WelTesley,  has 
been  changed,  in  part,  from  its  original  plan,  which 
was,  not  only  to  instruct  the  youth  m  the  service  of 
the  Company  in  the  languages,  and  other  branches  of 
study  necesrary  for  th^  prcuession,  but  also  to  watch 
over  their  behaviour,  and  to  guard  them  from  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  their  inex- 
perience. The  latter  part  of  the  plan  is  now  given  up. 
The  Asiatic  society,  founded  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
hi  1784,  is  devoted  to  the  study  and  explanation  of 
Uie  literature,  history,  antiquities,  arts,  and  sciences  of 
Asia.  The  papers  already  published  are,  generally, 
of  great  value.  There  is  a  botanical  garden  belong- 
ing to  the  society  on  the  beautiM  isbnd  of  Garden 
Rfach,  the  summer  residence  of  the  rich  British. 

Caldaba,  Polidoro,  called  Caravagghf  an  eminent 
painter,  was  bom  in  J485,atCaravaggio,  in  the  Mil- 
anese. He  went  to  Rome  in  his  yotiSh,  and  carried 
bricks,  at  first,  for  the  masons  who  worked. iit  the 
Vatican.  He  first  felt  a  great  desire  to  become  a 
painter,  from  seeing  Giovanni  da  Udina  and  the  other 
painters  who  were  occupied  in  the  Vatican.  He 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  Maturin  of  Florence, 
who  assisted  him  with  his  advice.  C.  soon  surpassed 
him,  and  exerted  himself  to  introduce  improvements 
in  drawing,  having  always  in  view  the  antiques. 
Raphael  employed  him  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican, 
where  he  painted,  under  his  direction,  several  excel- 
lent frieses.  At  Messina,  he  executed  an  oil-painting, 
which  represents  Christ  bearing  the  cross,  contains  a 
number  of  beautiful  figures,  and  proves  his  ability  to 
treat  the  most  elevated  subjects.  He  has  approached, 
more  than  any  one,  to  the  style  and  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  particularly  in  imitating  their  batao-rehevot. 
His  figures  are  correct,  well  distributed,  and  ar- 
ranged;  the  positions  are  natural,  the  heads  full  of 
expression  ana  character.  It  is  evident  that  he  would 
have  acquired  great  celebrity  if  he  had  undertaken 
greater  works.  He  applied  himself  to  the  chkaro- 
oseuro,  particularly  to  that  kind  of  it  which  is  caUed 
*graffiaio.  He  showed,  also,  much  talent  in  his  land- 
scapes. At  tlie  sack  of  Rome,  in  1527,  he  fied  to 
Naples,  and,  on  his  return  from  that  place  to  Rome, 
in  1543,  he  was  murdered  by  his  domestic. 

Caldara,  a  celebrated  composer  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  bom  at  Venice,  1714,  and  died  1763. 
His  church  compositions  are  still  in  repute. 

Caldas  db  Monboy  ;  a  small  town  in  Catalonia, 
Spain,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Baroplona.     It 


contains  hoi  mioeral  springa,  of  s 
that  the  inhabitaDta  bring  eggs,  vegetsUcSi'fcc,  to 
boil  them  in  the  water.     When  oodlid,  it  is^nnk  fir 
scrofulous  and  rheumatic  oomplainla. 

Caloeb,  a  parish  in  the  lowvr  wardof  Uasrk^ir, 
thirteen  miles  in  length  and  from  thite  to  few  is 
breadth,  situated  on  3ie  sooth  of  the  river  Kri«ia 
The  face  of  the  country  is,  with  a  snail  eioftJn, 
level,  and  the  soil  varies  from  a  l%ht  ssndto  i  dnp 
earth  and  bkudL  moss.  Great  improteBoits  is  sgii- 
culture  have  taken  place  of  late  yvus,  vbidk  are 
partly  owing  to  the  activity  produced  by  |]»  pm, 
canal  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  vfakk  m 
through  the  parish  for  foor  milM.  FreeaoBenifl 
limestone  abound  here.  The  roads  fina  Glim  n 
Edinburgh  and  to  Falkirk  fay  CuBberaui£  pM 
through  this  parish,  in  whidi  the  wall  of  Kstaiua 
can  be  traced  distmctly  for  feur  osiles^  At  Rofaraf  • 
stone,  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  131S,  Sir  WJiiai 
Wallace  was  betrayed  by  Sir  John  Moateilh,  to  Ed. 
ward  I.  of  England,  by  wlion  he  was  bsailj  cv- 
culed. 

CAiJ>Ba,  fiarmerly  a  district  in  the  wciCfn  put  •/ 
the  ooun^  of  Edinburgh,  coaDprebending  tvo  |a^ 
ishes.  One  of  these  was  entitled  CMn-Otn.  hd 
one  Randulph  de  Clere,  who  obtained  thi  mu 
from  Malcolm  IV.  The  other  district  was  cli^ 
Calder-Comitis,  from  beuig  a  possessknof  tbecsib*/ 
Fife,  who  held  it  tiU  the  reini  of  David  II.  ia 
1646,  this  large  parish  was  divSed  into  tvo  fen^ 
with  the  names  of  Mid  and  West  Caider.  Itafybr 
noted,  that  the  vrord  Colder  signifies  a  pbcr  of  vvni 
and  water,  .and  is  expressive  of  the  sadenc  sji^u 
character  of  the  territory. 

CALDsa  (East),  a  villsige  in  the  county  of  EdisbaiK 
in  the  above  mentioned  district,  lying  a  auJefsa  d 
the  town  of  Mid  Calder,  oo  the  sooth  road  fi» 
Edinburgh  to  Gla^w. 

Calder  (Mid),  a  parish  in  the  westeni  put  of  ;kr 
county  of  Edinburgh,  within  the  pRsbytoy  of  l» 
lithgow,  extending  seven  miles  in  length  by  tfari^  v 
breadth.  It  is  a  &t,  fertUe,  well  cnltivaled  dbtra 
adorned  with  plantations.  The  town  of  Mid  (i^ 
is  situated  on  the  south  rood  from  Edinbargh  la  Gi^ 
gow,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  fonur  dty.  io  i 
south-westeriy  direction.  Calder  wood  ovrchn|^  '• 
on  one  side.  There  are  two  paper  mills  in  the  nn^- 
Ixmrhood,  and  limestone  is  ahtnaiint  Tvoukl 
fiiirs  are  held  here.    Population  in  ISSl,  1489. 

CALDxa  (West),  a  parish  in  the  sooth-wwtHiw 
tremity  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  of  a  I        ^ 


shape,  and  of  ten  miles  in  length.  The  fmpo». 
character  of  tliis  higli-lyuig  district  was  fakak  nd  as- 
promising,  but  much  has  been  done  to  SBprov*  ttr 
soil  and  climate.  The  parish  abomds  ia  toil  » 
ironstone,  and  has  some  qnairiea  of  liaMUBr.  IW 
parish  town  is  a  small  village  oo  the  road  km  Ed»- 
burgh  to  Lanark,  lying  seventeen  miles  firaa  U»  ** 
mer.    Population  in  1831,  1617.  ^ 

CALDsai,  or  CAWDoa,  a  parish  in  the  coaaitf  d 
Nairn  and  Inverness,  fiour  miles  in  length,  widi  s  f^ 
eral  breadth  of  two  miles,  except  at  oae  pbe^  «^ 
it  is  seven  or  eight  miles.  It  lies  at  the  teact  d 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  sea,  boondrd  bf  N>>'"'* 
the  north.  The  greater  proportion  of  it  is  aotr^ 
and  the  low  grounds  are  very  liable  to  be  t^tAm^ 
by  the  river  Nairn  and  the  Calder  water.  Tbe  r.^ 
Findhora  passes  the  parish  on  ita  sontb-esatfts  ^ 
tremity,  and  the  hilly  country  is  partly  covned  T:k 
natural  woods.  Calder  or  Cawdor  OMlle,itiUiDCia' 
siderable  preservation,  stands  hi  this  pariah  i«tf  * 
small  lake.  It  furnished  the  second  title  Co  ^iacHk 
and  was,  at  one  thne,  when  dcliesided  with  s  d«» 
bridge  and  moat,  a  place  of  gmt  iti«nf^  .^T 
romantic   grounds   around  it  an   now  boiaif*"* 
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plaoied  with  ahndibery.  The  estate  of  Galder  has 
loof  been  in  the  posaeeslon  of  a  branch  of  the  fiynily 
of  Afvyle,  which  has  latterij  been  ennobled,  under 
the  tiUe  of  lord  Cawdor.    Populatioo  in  1831, 1  ISO. 

CALosa  (South),  a  riTulet  in  the  eestein  side  of 
Lanarkshire,  which  fells  into  the  Clyde  near  Cam- 
busnethan.  At  a  certain  point  of  its  course  near  Or- 
bistoo,  there  is  a  very  entire  arah  of  RmMa  architec- 
ture spanning  its  lUtle  channel,  but  without  any  para- 
pets; befaw  the  bridce  by  which  the  Roman  nmd 
between  Culisle  and  Paisley  crossed  the  stream. 

CxLDia  (North),  a  rivulet  further  north  in  Lanarit- 
shire,  which  flows  from  a  small  lake  called  Black 
Loch,  in  the  parish  of  East  Mookland,  and  Joins  the 
Clyde,  nearly  opposite  Blaotyre,  about  five  miles 
above  Glascow. 

CjtLDia  Watsr,  a  rivulet  in  Renfrewshire,  rising  In 
the  hilly  country  adjacent  to  Kilmalcolm  moss,  and 
ninninff  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  passes  through 
Lochwumoch,  and  afterwards  falls  into  the  loch  of 
Castle  Semple,  from  whence  ibws  the  Black  CarL 

CAtDiaARi  {eoppermuihi).  This  name  was  assumed 
by  one  of  the  many  secret  societies  which  have  sprung 
up  in  Italy,  finom  the  political  agitation  of  the  times. 
Of  late  yean  they  have  been  most  numerous  at 
Naples,  and,  indeed,  more  so  in  the  provinces  than  in 
the  capital,  where  they  weni  once  united,  for  a  long 
time,  with  the  Carbonari,  but  were  afterwards  op- 
posed to  them.  All  these  societies,  so  ftras  they 
have  any  definite  political  object,  appear  to  have  in 
view  the  political  union  of  Italy,  and  its  liberatioo 
from  foreign  dominion,  but  differ  from  each  other  so 
widely,  in  rrgard  to  the  means  and  the  r;psults,  that  a 
decided  hostility  has  been  the  consequence. 

Of  the  true  character  of  each  ot  these  societies, 
among  which  the  Calderari  and  the  Carbonari  have 
been  the  most  &mous  and  extensive,  it  is  as  difficult 
to  ^ve  any  certain  information,  as  it  is  to  ascertain 
their  history ;  for,  though  they  have  both,  and  parti- 
culariy  the  Carbonari,  publisbed  their  statutes  and 
proceedings  since  1817,  Tet  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion have  not  all  reached  us,  nor  are  they  entirely  to 
be  depended  oo.  Of  the  Caldeiari,  we  are  told  by 
count  Orioff  {Memoires  tur  te  Rojfowme  de  NapUg^ 
voL  ii.  286),  tltat  they  sprang  from  the  Carixmari, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1813.  It  appears  that  a 
change  was  then  made  in  the  form  ot  the  society, 
whidi  had  become  too  large,  and  a  great  number  of 
its  former  members  were  excluded  in  consequence. 
These  united  themselves  into  a  new  society,  under 
the  name  of  the  GUderari,  and  became  the  most  bit- 
ter opponenU  of  their  fonner  brethren.  After  the  re- 
turn of  king  Ferdinand  to  Naples,  prince  Canosa,  minis- 
ter of  police,  &voured  the  Calderari,  that  he  might 
more  effiratually  put  down  the  Carbonari,  who  were 
olgects  of  his  suspicion.  For  this  purpose,  he  organis- 
ed them  anew,  divided  them  into  wards,  appointed  a 
central  ward  in  each  province  to  oversee  the  rest,  and 

Sve  them  the  name  of  Catdermi  dd  eonirapew  (Cal- 
rari  of  the  counterpoise).    He  distributed  20,000 
muskets  among  them ;  but,  when  the  king  was  ap- 

Krised  of  this  lusardous  undertaking,  which  had  been 
rgun  without  his  knowledge,  a  stop  was  put  to  any 
further  proceedings  by  Canosa's  dismissal  and  banish, 
ment;  but  th«  assodatioii  was  not  then  abolished. 
This  account  has  been  contradicted  from  other  ouar- 
ters.  Canosa  was  turned  out  of  his  office,  whiai  he 
had  held  but  six  months,  June  27, 1816 ;  and,  three 
months  after  his  banishment,  a  roral  decree  was  is- 
sued, renewing  the  prohibitions  and  penalties  against 
all  secret  societies,  not  excepting  the  Calderari,  and 
ounmanding  their  prosecution,  although  they  had 
lately  manitested  their  attachment  to  the  king  and  to 
good  order.  Canosa  himself,  in  an  anonymowk  work 
(I  Fiferidi MoiUagHa,Dvh\\Hj  l820),hascontnidicted 


the  statements  of  count  Orioff  with  regard  to  him  and 
the  Caldctari  Aooordingto  hisaccount,  they  spmngup, 
notin  Naples,  but  in  Palermo^  when  lord  Bentinck  abo- 
lished the  conpaniesof  tradeamen.  This  measure  exdt- 
ed  great  dissatisfrctioo.  The  'coppersmiths,'  or  CaUer- 
artf  in  particular,  dedarad  to  the  queen  their  readi- 
ness to  take  up  aims  against  the  British,  and  disturb- 
ances ensued,  in  which  the  Neapolitan  fogitives  took 
a  conspicuous  part.  Lord  Bentinck  had  them  sent  to 
Naples,  where  they  became  active  in  the  secret  asso- 
ciatiflos  against  Muret ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  one  of 
the  old  sodetiaa»  which  had  hitherto  borne  the  name 
of  TrmHaritma^  aimumad  that  of  OUderari,  When 
it  was  proposed,  in  the  ministry  of  1816,  to  take  strong 
measures  against  them,  as  the  remains  of  the  party  of 
1799,  prince  Canosa  was  for  upholding  the  party,  not 
fbr  any  selfish  reason,  but  from  the  belief  that  they 
were  a  necessary  counterpoise  to  the  asore  numerous 
and  formidable  Carbonari.  The  sodaty,  however, 
has  never  adopted  the  name  of  Caidevuri  of  ike  eotm 
terpoue;  and  the  story  of  the  distribution  of  muskets 
is  cQotiadicted  by  prince  Canosa,  in  the  publication 
above  mentioned.  The  Calderari,  who,  according  to 
the  above  accounts,  appear  to  be  a  continuation  ot  tlic 
body  got  together  by  cardinal  RufTo,  in  1799,  are 
composed,  almost  entirely,  of  the  lower  classes,  and, 
hence,  not  so  much  has  been  published  by  them,  as 
by  the  CarfaonarL  A  single  unimportant  publicatiooy 
by  the  jurist  Pasqu.  Tonelli  {Breve  Idea  della  Cor- 
bonarkif  ma  Origme  nd  Regno  de  Napoli,  mo  Seopo, 
sua  Persecuxiome  e  Causa  Ae  fe*  naecere  la  Setia  de' 
Calderari,  Naples,  1820),  has  a  notice  of  them. 

Caldkbon.  Don  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca  He- 
nao,  descpiided  from  an  ancient  family,  was  boni  at 
Madrid,  Jan.  1,  1601,  received  his  f  arly  education  in 
the  Jesuits*  college  of  his  native  city,  and  studied  at 
Salamanca,  where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  his- 
tory, philosophy,  and  jurimrodence.  His  poetical 
genius  eariy  discovered  itself.  Before  his  fourteenth 
year  he  had  written  his  third  play,  JSi  Carro  del  Cieh 
(vol.  9  df  his  works).  His  talent  for  this  species  of 
poetry,  which  has  brought  his  name  down  to  posterity, 
and,  perhaps,  his  powers  of  invention  in  the  prenam- 
tion  of  entertainments  for  festivals,  soon  gained  him 
friends  and  patrons.  When  he  left  Sahimanca,  in 
1625,  to  seek  employment  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
many  noblemen  interested  theoMelves  in  bringing 
forward  the  young  poet.  But,  having  an  inclination 
for  the  military  profession,  be  entered  the  serrioe  in 
1625,  and  bore  arms  with  diatimlioo  for  ten  years  in 
Milan  and  the  Netherlands.  In  1636  he  was  re- 
called by  Philip  IV.,  who  gave  him  the  direction  of 
the  court  entertainments,  uid,  in  particular,  the  pre- 
pantion  of  plays  for  the  court  theatre.  The  next 
year  he  was  made  knight  of  the  order  of  San  Jagu, 
and  served  in  the  campaign  at  Catalonia.  The  unex- 
pected termination  of  the  war  restored  him  again  to 
his  peaceful  occupation.  The  king  now  conferred  on 
him  a  monthly  pension  of  thirty  etcudot  de  ore;  bat 
he  still  empl<^ed  his  talents  with  unintermitted  indus- 
try in  composing  for  the  theatre  and  the  church.  The 
king  spared  no  cost  in  the  representation  of  his  thea- 
triad  pieces.  Ten  years  after,  in  1651,  he  procured 
permissian  from  the  order  of  San  Jago  to  enter  the 
clerical  profession,  and,  in  165.3,  obtained  a  chaplain's 
office  in  the  archiepisoopal  church  at  Toledo,  without 
quitting,  however,  his  former  occupation.  But,  as 
this  situation  removed  him  too  far  from  court,  he  re- 
ceived, in  1663,  another  at  the  king's  court  chapt*! 
(being  still  allowed  to  hold  the  former) ;  and,  at  tlie 
same  time,  a  pension  was  assigned  him  firom  the  Ski 
lian  revenue.  His  fome  greatly  increased  his  income, 
as  he  vras  solidlrd  by  the  principal  cities  of  Spain  to 
compose  their  auiot  Maeratmemiaies,  for  whidi  he  was 
liberally  paid.     lie  bi'btu%vfd  poiticuliir  poins  on  the 
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composition  of  these  pieces,  and,  In  fact,  eclipsed  all 
tliat  the  Spanish  literature,  so  rich  in  this  department 
of  &ncT,  had  hitherto  produced.  These  subjects  were 
particularly  suited  to  his  rellffious  turn  of  mind ;  and 
he  set  a  peculiar  value  on  his  performances  of  this 
kind,  so  as  even  to  disparage  his  other  works,  which 
deserve  no  mean  reputation.  Religion  is  the  ruling 
idea,  the  central  point,  of  his  poems.  Whatever  sul>- 
ject  he  handles,  he  exhibits  true  poetical  eenius. 
Even  allowing  that  he  is  inferior  in  richness  ofinven- 
tion  to  Lope  de  Vera,  he  certainly  excels  him  in  fine- 
ness of  execution,  elevation  of  feeling,  and  aptness  of 
expression.  If  we  find  in  him  much  that  is  foreign  to 
our  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  to  our  accustomed 
views  and  manner  of  expression,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion much  oftener  to  admire  his  unrivalled  genius. 
The  Spanish  nation  esteem  C.  among  the  greatest 
poetical  geniuses.  Many  faults  in  his  writings  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  au- 
thor. Among  his  dramatic  works  are  many  pieces  of' 
intrigue,  full  of  complicated  plots,  and  rich  in  inter- 
esting incidents.  There  are,  besides,  heroic  comedies 
and  historical  plays,  some  of  which  merit  the  name  of 
tragedies.  To  this  class  belongs  the  Constant  Prince, 
which  deserves  an  honourable  place  among  romantic 
tragedies  of  the  first  rank.  Besides  these,  C.  has  left 
95  au^$  tacramentales^  200  hat  (preludes)  and  100 
$aynetet  (farces).  He  wrote  his  last  play  in  the  eighty, 
first  year  of  his  age.  The  smaller  poems  of  CT,  his 
songs,  sonnets,  ballads,  &c.,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
plause which  they  received  from  his  contemporaries, 
are  now  forgotten ;  but  his  plays  have  maintained 
their  place  on  the  stage  even  more  than  those  of  Lope 
de  Vega.  The  number  of  his  collected  plays  amounts 
to  128.  He  wrote,  however,  many  more,  some  of 
which  were  never  published.  The  most  complete 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  by  D.  Juan  de 
Vera  Tassis  y  Villarroel  (Madrid,  1685, 9  vols.).  A. 
W.  Schlegel  and  Gries  have  given  masterly  transla- 
tions of  his  pieces  into  German.  The  former  has 
published  five  plays  in  two  vols.  (Berlin,  1803—1806); 
the  latter  ten  plays  in  five  vols.  (Berlin,  1815—1822). 
These  were  rollowed  by  the  translations  of  baron 
Malsburg,  of  which  six  vols.  (^Leipsic,  1819 — 1825) 
have  appeared.  Goethe  and  Schlegel  have  the  merit 
of  having  opened  the  German  stage  to  the  genhis  of 
C,  as  Schroder,  before  them,  had  done  to  that  of 
Shakspeare.  The  Constant  Prince  shows,  perhaps, 
in  the  highest  degree,  the  skill  of  C.  as  a  tragic 
poet  it  turns  on  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  all 
subjects,  vis.,  the  idea  of  destiny,  managed  in  a  truly 
poetical  way,  in  a  tragedy  terminating  happily.  The 
great  fertility  of  C.*s  invention  has  heai^  up  an 
abundance  of  materials,  from  which  foreign  theatres 
might  be  much  enriched.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
works  have  not  been  chronologically  arranged.  We 
might  then  have  traced  the  growth  of  mysticism  in  his 
mind,  and  seen  it  striking  root  more  deeply  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life.  At  tlie  age  of  sixty  .two  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  fraternity  of  San  Pedro.  In  1687  he 
was  elected  their  capelan  mayor.  He  left  them  all 
his  property,  for  whicli  Uiey  erected  a  splendid  monu- 
ment  to  his  memory.  He  died  May  25, 1687,  aged 
eighty-seven.  Among  his  imitators,  Tirsode  Molina 
is  worthy  of  mention,  as  the  author  of  the  Inflexible 
Stranger,  which  lias  been  often  imitated,  and  is  the 
groundwork  of  the  celebrated  opera  of  Don  Juan. 

CALDiawooD,  David,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine 
and  ecclesiasUod  historian,  in  the  reign  of  James  VI., 
was  bom  in  1575.  In  1604  he  was  settled  as  a  mini- 
sier  near  Jedburgh,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  opposition  to  episcopal  authority.  In  1617  he 
w-ns  banished  the  realm  for  his  contumacy,  and  went 
to  Holland,  where,  in  1623,  lie  published  his  fomons 
.work  entitled  "Altare  Damascrmun.*'    Some  time 


afterwaids  he  returned  to  Sootlaod,  and  btenae  ait. 
ister  of  the  church  of  Peocaitland,  near  fiibibaigh.  Hi> 
then  engaged  in  writing  the  history  of  the  dmrck  of 
Scotland,  in  cootinuatioo  of  that  of  Knox,  itfll  «xitf. 
ing  in  manuscript,  but  an  abridgment  of  it  bu  htn 
puolished.    He  died  in  1650. 

Calkb,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  bom  B.  C.  153Q.  vis 
sent  with  Joshua  and  ten  othen  to  exanine  the  hod 
of  Canaan.  When  Joshua  had  conqnnvd  tbeoomry, 
C.  reminded  the  Jews  of  the  promise,  which  batihm 
made  by  God,  that  they  should  enjoy  this  oontry. 
He  obtained  the  city  of*  Hebron  for  his  shsR  of  the 
spoil,  beaeged  and  captured  it,  and  drove  oit  tktt 
giants,  or  Anakim.  He  then  marched  ipiast  Kir. 
jath-Sepher,  and  offered  his  daughter  AdSmh  to  ibr 
'  first  who  should  enter  it.  Othniel,  hb  Depbnr,  vs 
the  successful  aspirant  for  the  &ir  Jewns. 

Caledonia  ;  the  ancient  name  of  Soolland  (^.  t.\ 

Calkdonia  ;  a  town  in  New  York,  on  the  vnt  iit 
of  the  Genesee,  20  miles  southwest  of  RodMslfr, 
235  west  of  Albany.  The  viUare  is  situated  on  tbe 
great  road  from  Albany  to  Bo&lo,  pnducei  vbnt 
in  great  quantities,  and  has  aevrnd  bras  of  gj^am-, 
also  limestone,  iron  ore,  salt,  and  sulphur  ^pnan 
Great  or  Big  springs,  situated  on  the  north  side  cf  w 
village,  are  r^iara^  as  a  curiosity.  The  vstm, 
which  are  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  liaie,  boi  if 
in  great  quantities  from  the  earth  in  a  pood  or  nrar- 
voir  of  five  acres.  In  this  pond,  except  at  tbe  pi«i 
where  the  water  boib  up,  grows  a  singular  wed,  H 
or  six  feet  high,  and  so  thick  as  to  be  ahnot  \nf^ 
netrable.  The  surface  of  ttie  water  is  co^nrd  msk 
a  frothy  substance,  which,  when  dried,  has  s  vprr 
offensive  smell.  The  temperatore  of  tiie  vvter  s 
always  nearly  the  same,  extremely  cold,  bat  aenr 
freeses.  A  fine  mill-stream  issues  fron  this  fod; 
and  the  quantity  of  water  is  little  affected  bf  isIb  ^ 
drought. 

Calkdonu,  New;  a  country  of  North  Aavrts. 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  extending  abont  fOi 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  4M  fna  nA, 
to  west.  It  is  mountainous ;  abounds  in  bkn,  thi 
largtest  of  which  aro  Stuart'b  hike  and  NatKotn 
lake.  The  hiigest  rivers  are  Fraser's  and  Kattxittia 
rivers.  The  thermometer  sometimes  ftUs  dS  drpvci 
below  sero;  but  the  seasons  are  generally  laildertkn 
in  the  same  parallel  east  of  the  Rocky  giooDiiaK 
The  summer  is  never  very  hot  The  native*  aL 
themselves  Td-cuUiet,  The  whites  call  them  Urrwn. 
They  are  estimated  at  5,000. 

Caledonia,  New ;  a  large  tdand  in  the  ftck 
ocean,  from  220  to  250  miles  long,  and  fiO  faroKt  b 
is  rendered  dangerous  of  apprnch  by  fivawkkiff 
Twh,  extending  270  mUes  beyond  the  idani  Tit 
danger  is  increased  by  the  current  setting  diRCtl;  <b 
thel)reakcrs,  Lon.  163»  to  167»  E.;  laL  «<rip 
22*  26^  S.  It  was  discovered  by  Cook,  in  hb  skW 
voyage  (1774),  wlio  remained  on  the  coast  a  «rti 
D'Entrecasteaux  was  the  first  who  sailed  ooaplmir 
round  it  (1702  and  I79S).  A  chain  of  aionoir^ 
2,500  feet  high,  extends  through  the  island,  bm^ 
summits  of  which  the  sea  is  visible  on  both  ^^ 
The  isUnd  produces  tbe  bread-fniit  tree,  \aaim, 
sugar-cane,  arum,  and  cocoa,  although  the  soil  is  h 
no  means  fertile.  Tbe  animals  are  very  kw.  S  ^ 
der  called  nookee  forms  threads  so  Urge  as  to  <tfff  ft 
sensible  redstance  before  breaking,  tbejr  vt  (ssm 
by  the  people.  Their  other  articles  of  food  siv  ■& 
more  choice.  Like  the  Ottomaca  of  SoAh  AiaiTis. 
described  by  Humboldt,  they  eat  stratile—s  «^ 
friable,  greenish  earth,  containing  magnesa,  «H 
and  iron.  Cook  and  Forster  deecribcd  thesi  ss  ir*- 
tie,  sunple,  kind,  and  honest.  D'Entmasliva  ir- 
presents  them  as  cruel,  pertiious,  and  thjeririi.  TW 
women  were  hired  for  a  nail.     Rrcrnt  ( '    ^ 
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lias  shown  them  to  be  oannibals.  They  are  armed 
with  (kits  and  clubs,  but  do  not  use  the  bow.  Their 
huts  are  small,  and  filled  with  smoke,  to  defend  them 
from  insects.  Their  languaffe  is  different  from  that 
of  Polynesia,  and  is  described  as  hanh  and  croaking. 
Their  dress  is  a  girdle  of  fibrous  bark.    They  also 


"v^» 


wear  ornaments  of  bone  or  coral,  and  paint  tiieir 
breasts  with  wide  black  streaks.  Their  hair  is  nearly 
woolly,  the  surfiice  of  their  bodies  shiny  and  black. 
Some  have  the  thick  lips  of  the  African  Negro. 

Calidoniams  ;  the  name  of  a  confederacy  of  *tribes 
in  what  is  now  Scotland  {BrUannia  Barbara).  Tacitus 
supposes  them  to  be  Germans;  others,  with  more 
reason,  Celts. 

Calembooro';  a  kind  of  pun,  in  which  a  word  is 
cmplored  in  an  imusual  sense,  or  by  which,  without 
regard  to  grammar  or  orthography,  some  letters  are 
changed,  added  or  left  out,  without  changin|^  the 
pronunciation.  Thus  a  eaiemiourg  is  distinguished 
from  the  proper  Jem  de  mot,  A  Westphalian  count 
Calemberg,  who  lived  in  Paris  under  Louis  XV.,  is 
said  to  have  amused  the  circles  there  by  his  blunders 
In  the  French  languace,  and  occasioned  the  marquis 
Bievre  to  introduce  this  new  kind  of  witticism.  As 
an  instance,  we  adduce  the  following: — ^A  robber 
demanded  firom  a  traveller  his  purse,  putting  a  pistol 
to  his  breast,  with  the  words  **  La  kmrte,  ou  la  vie/* 
*•  Pour  rami  [la  w),"  the  traveller  answered,  dryly, 
*^  le  meHleur  pieje  puu$e  wnts  donner,  ett  de  fuHter 
voire  metier,  sohm  fum  tmu  teres  pendu,  et  pour  la 
bouree  (hair  bag)  Je  nen  ai  pat,  parceque  je  perie  ttn 
cadogan  (hair  knot)."  The  French  language  is  rich 
in  sivdi  puns,  because  it  is  poor  in  wor£,  SaA  these, 
consequently,  may  be  taken  in  diiSerent  significaUoos. 
See  Pun. 

CALCfEKso ;  a  principality  in  the  kingdom  of  Han- 
over, which  derives  its  name  finoro  an  ancient  castle, 
vow  in  niiiis,  situated  11  or  12  miles  south  of  Han- 
OTer.  its  extent  is  1050  square  miles.  It  has  about 
139,222  inhabitants,  chiefiy  Lutherans.  (See  Hano- 
^.) 

Calendar  ;  the  division  of  time  into  years,  months, 
weeks,  and  days ;  also  a  register  of  these  divisions. 
Among  the  old  Romans,  for  want  of  such  a  register, 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  ponti/ex  maximuty  on  the 
fir\t  day  of  the  month,  to  proclwm  {calare)  the  month, 
with  the  festivab  occurring- in  it,  and  the  time  of  new 
inotm.  Hence  eaiemUe  and  calendar.  The  periodi. 
cal  occurrence  of  certain  natural  phenomena  save 
rise  to  the  first  division  of  time.  The  apparent  daily 
revolution  of  the  starry  heavens  and  the  sun  about 


the  eaith  occasioned  tlic  division  into  days.  But  a« 
the  number  of  dap  became  too  great  for  convenience, 
some  larger  measure  of  Ume  was  found  necessary. 
The  changes  of  the  moon,  which  were  observed  to 
recur  every  29  or  30  days,  suggested  the  division  of 
time  into  months.  After  a  considerable  period,  these 
also  were  found  to  multiply  too  mucli,  and  a  still 
larger  measure  of  time  was  wanted.  Such  a  one  was 
found  in  the  apparent  yearly  revolution  of  the  sun 
round  the  earth  in  the  ecliptic.  The  Ume  of  this  re- 
volution, after  several  erroneous  calculations  herrafter 
to  be  mentioned,  was  finally  determined  to  be  a  little 
more  than  365  days.  This  was  called  a  eolar  year^ 
or,  simply,  a  jwsr,  whkh  was  divided,  according  to 
the  ibrmer  measures  of  time,  into  months  and  oays. 
Now,  on  account  of  the  great  influence  of  the  5uu*s 
course  In  the  ecliptic,  and  its  consequent  variations 
of  distance  from  us  upon  the  earth,  and  the  affairs  of 
its  inhabiUints  in  all  countries,  the  attention  of  men 
would  naturally  be  drawn  to  this  phenomenon.  Hence 
it  has  happened  that  all  nations,  in  any  degree  civil- 
ised, have  adopted  the  year  as  the  largest  measure 
of  time.  It  is  probable  that  the  PhoBuicians  first, 
then  the  Egyptians,  and  afterwards  the  Greeks,  made 
use  of  this  mode  of  reckoning,  from  whom  it  was 
communicated  to  other  natkms.  The  division  of  tlie 
year,  however.  Into  months  and  days,  could  not  have 
been  very  accurate  at  first,  because  it  can  be  settled 
only  by  long  and  attentive  observation.  The  calen- 
dar of  the  oldest  nations  was  quite  imperfect  They 
were  satisfied  with  one  which  enabled  ttiem  to  manage 
the  common  business  of  husbandry.  The  Greeks  were 
the  first  who  attempted  to  acKost  the  courses  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon  to  each  other.  For  this  purpose, 
they  reckoned  12^  revolutions  of  the  moon  round  the 
earth  for  one  solar  year ;  and,  to  avoid  the  fractiORS 
of  a  month,  they  made  the  year  consist  of  13  and  12 
months  alternately.  Solon,  perceiving  the  defects  of 
this  arrangement,  fixed  the  number  of  dap  in  a  month 
at  29^,  ami  made  the  month  consist  of  29  and  SO  days 
alternately.  Still  the  length  of  the  month  and  that 
of  the  year  were  not  brouirfat  into  enct  adjustment, 
and  new  disorders  soon  foflowed. 

Various  plans  for  the  reformation  of  the  calendar 
were  proposed  from  Ume  to  time ;  but  all  proved  in- 
suilicient,  till  Meton  and  Enctemon  finally  succeeded 
in  bringing  it  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  accuracy, 
by  fixing  on  the  period  of  19  years,  in  which  time  the 
new  moons  return  upon  the  same  days  of  the  year  as 
before  (as  19  solar  years  are  very  neariy  equal  to  235 
lunations).  (See  ^efe.)  This  mode  of  oomputatioii, 
first  adopted  by  the  Greeks  (433  B.C.),  was  so  much 
approved  of,  that  it  was  engraven  with  golden  letters 
on  a  tablet  at  Athens.  Hence  the  number,  showing 
what  year  of  the  moon's  cycle  any  given  year  is,  is 
called  the  golden  number.  This  period  of  19  veais 
was  found,  however,  to  be  about  six  hours  too  long. 
This  defect  Calippus,  about  102  years  later,  endea- 
voured  to  remedy,  but  still  foiled  to  make  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seasons  return  on  the  same  fixed  day  of 
the  year. 

Among  the  Romans,  their  first  king,  Romulus,  in- 
troduced a  year  of  10  divisions  or  months,  of  which 
fbur  fnamely,  March,  May,  July  and  October)  con- 
talnea  31  days ;  the  reid  (April,  June,  August,  Sep- 
tember, November  and  December),  only  SO.  When 
he  discovered  that  this  mode  of  reckoning  was  im- 
perfect, he  inserted  as  manv  days  as  were  necessary 
to  complete  the  year,  and  bring  It  up  to  the  begin- 
ning or  the  following  one.  His  successor.  Noma 
Pompilius  abolished  this  method,  added  60  days  niore, 
took  1  day  from  each  of  the  6  months  oonUiining  30 
days,  becxDse  even  numbers  were  supposed  to  be 
unlucky,  and  out  of  the  whole  56  days  formed  2  new 
montlis  of  2S  days  each,  which  he  csllcd  January  and 
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F^iruary.  Thus  the  year  consisted  of  1 2  months,  and 
350  d&ys ;  and,  to  loake  it  agree  with  the  coarse  of 
the  sun,  inteicalatkins  were  made  use  of,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks.  These  intercalations,  how- 
ever, were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  priests ;  and, 
as  they  made  them  very  arbitrarily,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  state,  or  their  own  private  views, 
complaints  and  irregularities  soon  arose.  Notwith- 
standing  this  defect,  the  arrangement  continued  to 
the  endof  the  repoblican  constitation.  The  calendar 
of  the  Romans  had  a  very  peculiar  ammgement. 
They  gave  paitiadar  names  to  3  day?  of  the  month. 
TheintdaywascaUcdthecoAnuff.  In  the  4  months  of 
March,  May,  July  and  October,  the  7th,  in  the  others, 
the  Sth  day,  was  called  the  none* ;  and,  in  the  4 
former,  the  15th,  in  the  rest,  the  13th  day,  was  called 
the  kki.  The  other  days  they  disUnguished  in  the 
following  manner:— They  counted  from  the  above 
mentioned  days  backwards,  observing  to  reckon  also 
the  one  from  which  they  began.  Thus  tlie  3d  of 
March,  aocoiding  to  the  Roman  rnUconing,  woidd 
be  the  5th  day  before  the  nonet,  which,  in  tliat 
month,  fall  upon  the  7th.  The  Sth  of  January,  in 
which  month  the  nettet  tmppen  on  the  5th,  and  the 
ides  on  the  13th,  was  called  the  6th  Ifefore  the  ides 
of  January.  Finally,  to  express  any  of  the  days  after 
the  idesy  they  redconed  in  a  similar  manner  from  the 
calends  of  the  following  month.  From  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  Roman  method  of  reckoning,  it  appears 
that,  in  Cicero's  lime,  the  calendar  brought  the  vernal 
equinox  ahnost  two  months  later  than  it  ouf  ht  to  be. 
According  to  the  last  letter  of  the  10th  book  of  Cice- 
ro's  Epistles  to  Atticus,  this  equinox  was  not  yet  past, 
althouj^  it  was  near  the  end  of  May,  by  their  calen- 
dar. To  chedL  this  irregularity,  Julius  Cssar,  on 
being  app<Nnted  dictator  and  pontiff  (A.  U.  C.  707), 
invited  the  Greek  astronomer  Sosigenes  to  Rome, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  Marcus  rabius,  invented 
that  mode  of  reckoning,  which,  after  hun  who  intro- 
duced it  into  use,  has  been  called  the  JuHan  calendar. 
The  chief  improvement  consisted  in  restoring  the 
equinox  to  ite  proper  phice  in  March.  For  this  pur- 
pose, two  months  were  inserted  between  November 
and  December,  so  that  the  year  707,  called,  from  this 
circumstance,  the  year  of  confusion,  contained  14 
months.  In  the  number  of  days,  the  Greek  compu- 
tation was  adopted,  which  made  it  365^.  The  num- 
ber and  names  of  the  months  were  kept  unaltered, 
with  the  exception  oi  Quintilis,  which  was  henceforth 
called,  in  honour  of  the  author  ^f  the  improvement, 
Julius.  To  dispose  of  the  quarter  of  a  day,  it  was 
determined  to  intercalate  a  day  every  fourth  year, 
between  Uie  83d  and  84th  of  February.  This  was 
called  an  iniereaiary  day,  and  the  year  in  which  it 
took  place  was  called  an  intercalary  year,  or,  as  we 
term  it,  a  leap  year. 

This  calendar  continued  in  use  among  the  Romans 
until  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  throughout  Christen- 
dom till  1582.  The  festivals  of  the  Christian  church 
were  determined  by  it.  With  regard  to  Easter,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  have  reference  to  the  course 
of  the  moon.  The  Jews  celebrated  Easter  (u  e.,  the 
Passover)  on  the  14th  of  the  month  Nisan  for  March); 
the  Christians  in  the  same  month,  but  slwap  on  a 
Sunday.  Now,  as  the  Easter  of  the  Christians  some- 
times coincided  with  the  Passover  of  the  Jews,  and  it 
was  thought  unchristian  to  celebrate  so  important  a 
festival  at  the  same  time  as  the  Jews  did,  it  was  re- 
solved, at  the  Council  of  Nice,  385  A.D.,  that,  from 
that  time,  Easter  should  be  solemnised  on  the  Sunday 
following  the  first  fiill-moon  after  the  vernal  equinox, 
which  was  then  supposed  to  take  place  on  the  81  st  of 
March.  As  the  courw  of  the  moon  was  thus  made 
the  foundation  for  determining  tlie  tune  of  Easter,  the 
lunar  cycle  of  Metou  was  taken  for  this  puipose ;  ac- 


cording to  which,  the  year  oonlmna  365^  ^j«,  ni 
the  new  moons,  alter  a  period  of  19  yean,  remn  os 
the  same  days  as  before^  The  tnaooancy  ef  tke  Js- 
lian  year,  thus  comhineii  witk  tlie  laoar  cyde,  mmi 
have  soon  disegfered  itself,  oo  a  coamarisea  widi  dtt 
true  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  cqniBoxa, 
since  the  received  length  c^  365i  dap  nmdi  tlx 
true  by  about  11  minutes ;  so  that,  for  every  soch  Js- 
lian  year,  the  equinox  receded  11  minntn,  orsdqr 
in  about  ISO  years.  In  consequeaoe  of  this  ia  the 
16th  century,  the  venial  e^iiiiox  had  daifed  ib 
place  in  the  odendar  from  the  21st  to  the  lOtli ;  le., 
it  really  took  place  on  the  lOth  instead  of  the  Slit, 
on  which  it  was  placed  m  the  calendar.  , 
Aloysius  Lilius,  a  physician  of  Verona,  profded  i 

Sian  for  amending  the  calendar,  which,  after  bn 
eath,  was  presented  by  his  brotJier  to  pope  Gxcgorj 
Xlll.  To  carry  it  into  executioo,  the  pope  tans. 
bled  a  number  of  prelates  and  learned  men.  Id  isr. 
the  proposed  change  was  adopted  by  all  the  CaiboLv 
princes ;  and,  in  1588,Gr^[ory  iasned  a  brief  afaotisb 
ing  the  Julian  calendar  in  all  Catholic  oaQiilries»  uA 
introducing  in  its  stead  the  one  now  in  me,  m- 
der  the  name  of  the  Gregorian  or  refonned  eokUar, 
or  the  new  style,  as  the  other  was  now  called  the  dd 
style.  The  amendment  consisted  in  this,~10  dtjs 
were  dropped  after  the  4th  of  Oct^  1588,aBdlhf  15(h 
was  reckoned  immediately  after  the  4th.  EvffyinO(h 
year,  which,  by  the  old  s^le,  was  to  have  been  a  lop 
year,  was  now  to  be  a  common  year,  the  4th  anft- 
ed ;  i.  e.,  1600  was  to  remain  a  leap  year,  hot  ITW, 
1800, 1900,  to  be  of  the  common  length,  and  lOOOt 
leap  year  again.  In  this  calendar,  the  length  ofdw 
solar  year  was  taken  to  be  365  days,  5  honi,  49  s»> 
nutes  and  18  seconds.  Later  ofascnrBtiaBs  oif  Zad^ 
Lalande,  and  Delambre,  fa  the  average  leogth  of  tk 
tropical  year  at  about  87  seconds  less ;  bat  it  is  » 
necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  tU 
error  arising  from  this  difference,  as  it  will  amoAt^ 
a  day  only  m  the  space  of  3000>ears.  NotvithsiaBi 
ing  the  above  improvement,  the  ProCertants  rrtaiac^ 
the  Julian  calendar  till  1700,  when  they  also  adopifil 
the  new  style,  with  this  dlffiBrenoe,  that  they  assigit^ 
the  feast  of  Easter  to  the  day  of  the  lint  fuU  boob 
after  the  astronomical  equinox.  Bui  this  axraagcsns 
produced  new  variations.  In  17S4  aad  1744,  tk 
Easter  of  the  Catholics  was  eight  days  later  thaa  dsi 
of  the  Protestants.  On  this  account,  the  Gngviai 
calendar  was  finally  adopted,  1777,  in  Gcraaay,  «- 
der  the  name  of  the  general  calendar  oftke  em/^, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  re/orated  calendor,  m  «" 
der  that  the  Catholics  and  ProteslaoU  might  ceMnn 
Easter,  and,  consequently,  all  the  movable  fcass;  d 
the  same  tone.  Britain  introduced  the  new  ityie  ■ 
1758,  and  Sweden  in  1763.  Rusm  only  nOim  \k 
old  style,  which  now  differs  18  days  firooi  the  oev. 

In  France,  during  the  Revolutioo,  a  new  csbniv 
was  introduced  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Crnnur 
tion,  Nov.  84, 1793.  The  time  finm  which  the  srv 
reckoning  was  to  commence  was  the  at— nst  r^ 
nox  of  1798,  which  fell  imon  the  2&i  of  SepL,  M  l^ 
mmutes and 30  seconds  atter 9 A.H.,  PkxistiBe.  tW 
daywBS  selected  as  that  on  which  the  fifst  drarveof 
the  new  republic  had  been  promnlgafecd.  The  jm 
was  made  to  consist  of  18  months  of  30  days  mt, 
and,  to  complete  the  full  number  of  dm,  Sjot^e^- 
plementttires  were  added  to  the  end  of  it^ia  caana 
years,  and  6  in  leap  years.  Each  period  of  4  patv 
terminating  with  a  leap  year,  was  called  a  fimmk. 
Instead  otweeks,  each  month  was  divided  into  tins 
parts,  called  <£ec<ufe«,  consisUng  of  10  days  each ;  d» 
other  divisions  being  also  aoooomodbted  to  the  Go- 
nial system.  The  names  of  the  nontha  were  »<^ 
sen  as  to  indicate,  by  their  etymologj,  te  tiar  d 
year  to  which  they  belonged.    They  wm  asfiilkin 
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^Autiimn,  from  Uie  22d  Sept.  to  the  ^d  I>ec. ; 
yendSntkure^  vintage  mODth  (Oct; ;  Brumairey  fof^fpf 
month  (Nov.) ;  Fnmairt^  sleet  mooth  (Dm;.)  :~Win- 
ter,  from  SSd  'Dec.  to  tiA  March ;  Nwdte^  woamj 
month  (Jan.) ;  Fm/te,  whidy  month  (Feb.) ;  Plnm* 
Ue,  minj  month  (March) :— Spring,  from  2id  March 
to  itA  June ;  Germmai,  bud  month  (April) ;  Ftoriaiy 
flower  month  (May) ;  Prairial,  meadow  month  (June): 
— Summer,  from  Hd  June  to  2£d  Sept ;  MeMndmr^  hai^ 
Test  month  (July) ;  TkermidoTy  hot  month  (Aug.) ; 
Fmciidtr,  fruit  month  (Sept).— The  10  days  of  each 
decade  were  called,  1.  Primidi,  8.  Duodi,  i',  Tridi, 
4.  Quartidi,  5.  Qumtidi^  6.  SexHdi,  7.  SepHdi,  8. 
Octidiy  9.  Nonidi,  10.  Decadi  (the  Sabbath).  Besides 
tliis,  each  day  in  the  year  had  its  particular  name, 
appropriate  to  the  time  when  it  occurred ;  e.  g.,  the 
7tii  or  vintage  month,  Vendemurire^  was  named  car- 
ettet  (carrots).  This  calendar  was  abolished,  at  the 
oommand  of  Napoleon,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  9th 
Sept.,  1805,  and  the  common  Christian  or  Gregorian 
suendar  introduced  throughout  the  French  empire. 
(For  a  pretty  full  historical  account  of  this  sulject,  see 
Busch's  Handbueh  der  Erfindumgeny  vol.  viL,  p.  158 
«*t  seq.;  also  Gebelin'b  Hi^ohrtdu  Calendrier,  There 
are  also  astronomical  calendars,  to  which  the  Astro- 
nomical Year-Book  of  Professor  Bode  belongs,  and  of 
which  50  vols,  had  appeared  in  1822.  It  is  still  con- 
tinued. Of  the  same  class  are  the  Paris  ConnotMance 
de$  Tempt,  and  the  London  Nautical  Almanac)  See 
yilmanae  and  Chnmolofy. 

Calecdkr.  Di&rent  &brics,  before  they  leave  the 
hands  of  the  manu&cturer,  are  subjected  to  certain 
processes,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  them  smooth 
and  giossy,  to  glaxe  them,  to  water  them,  or  give 
them  a  wavy  appearance.  This  is  done,  in  general, 
by  pressing  the  fabric  between  wooden  or  metallic 
cylinders,  whence  the  machine  is  called  a  calender y 
and  the  workman  a  eaUnderer.    See  Bleaching. 

Caubcdirs.  a  sect  of  dervises  in  Turkey  ami  Per- 
sia.  They  are  not  very  strict  in  their  morals,  nor  in 
very  high  esteem  among  the  Mohammedans.  They 
preadi  hi  the  market  places,  and  live  upon  alms. 
ThHr  name  is  derived  from  their  founder.  See  Der- 
pue. 

Calbvds,  with  the  Romans,  the  flrat  days  of  tlie 
mtmth  ;  so  called  because  the  pontifex  maximue  then 
proclaimed  (ra/arif )  whether  the  nonee  would  be  on 
the  5th  or  the  7th.  This  was  the  custom  until  the 
year  450  U.  C,  when  the  fatti  calendarety  or  calen- 
dar (q.  v.),  were  affixed  to  the  wall  of  public  places. 
The  Creeks  did  not  make  use  of  calends ;  whence 
the  proverbial  expression  ad  Grtecas  ealendat  (on  the 
(«reek  calends),  meaning  never.  The  calends  of  Ja- 
nuary were  more  solemn  than  the  othen,  and  were 
consecrated  to  Janus  and  Juno.  On  this  day,  the 
nugistrates  entered  on  their  offices,  and  friends  inter- 
chanf^ed  presents.  On  the  calends,  debton  were  ob- 
liged to  pay  the  interest  of  their  debts ;  hence  tristet 
catendm  (Hor.  Serm.  1  Sat  3.  v.  87>  The  book  of 
accounts  was  called  Calendarium. 

Calendty  in  ecclesiastical  history,  denotes  confer- 
ences, anciently  held  by  the  clergy  of  each  deanery 
on  the  first  of  each  month,  concerning  their  duty  and 
conduct    Du  Gauge,  m  voce. 

CALKxroaa ;  a  violent  fever,  incident  to  persons  in 
hot  climates,  especially  to  such  as  are  natives  of  cool- 
er climates.  It  is  attended  with  delirium ;  and  the 
patient  imagines  the  sea  to  be  a  green  field,  in  which 
be  is  tempted  to  walk  by  the  coolness  and  freshness 
of  its  appearance.  This  is,  at  least,  the  poetical  ex- 
planatkm  of  ihe  matter.  The  hid  seems  to  be,  that 
the  intense  inflammation  of  the  fever  prompts  the  pa> 
tient  to  plunge  into  cold  water  to  relieve  his  su&riiigs. 

Calvin  (FVencA) ;  a  lexicon.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Calepino,  a  fiunous  giammarian  and  lexioogm- 


pher  of  the  fifteenth  criitury,  who  was  the  author  of 
a  polyglot  dictionarv,  which  has  passed  through  nu- 
merous editions,  and  been  enlarged  by  different  edi- 
ton.  The  most  complete  ediuon  is  that  of  Bale, 
1590,  fol.,  in  eleven  languages.  This  work  was  usu- 
ally called  the  Qtiepm,  and  such  was  its  celebrity, 
that  the  mune  became  a  common  appellation  for  a 
learned  lexicon. 

Caubsk  ;  the  interior  dinmeter  of  the  bore  of  any 
piece  of  ordnance,  or  the  diameter  of  a  sliot  or  shell. 

Caliber  or  caliper  compassee  are  a  sort  of  compass- 
ee  with  arched  lep,  usra  in  the  artillery  practice,  to 
take  the  diameter  of  any  round  body,  particulariy  of 
shot  or  shells,  the  boreof  ordnance,  &c  The  instru- 
ment consisU  of  two  thin  pieces  of  brass,  joined  by  a 
rivet,  so  as  to  move  quite  round  each  other.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  tables,  rules,  &c.,  connected  with 
the  artillery  practkse. 

Calico  PsnmifG  is  the  ait  of  applying  colours  to 
doth  after  it  has  come  from  the  hand  of  the  weaver, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  patterns  or  figures.  This 
art  b  sometimes  practised  on  linen,  woollen,  and  silk ; 
but  most  frequently  upon  that  species  of  cotton  dotit 
called  calico,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  b 
not  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  since  thb  an 
was  first  practised  in  Europe,  having  been  brought 
from  India,  where  it  has  been  known  for  two  thou- 
sand years.  It  appears  also  to  have  been  known 
among  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  of  Pliny,  as  he  has 
left  a  short  docription  of  thb  metliod  of  printing. 
The  art,  as  practised  in  India  even  at  the  present 
day,  presents  a  aeries  of  dumsy  and  tedious  processes 
widely  contrasted  with  those  of  the  British  manufac- 
tures, of  which,  in  their  present  advanced  state,  we 
proceed  to  give  an  account  The  doth,  before  it 
goes  to  the  hand  of  the  printer,  b  subjected  to  seve- 
ral preparatory  processes.  It  b  bleadied  sfker  the 
manner  described  under  the  artide  Bleaching^  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  loose  threads  and  other 
irregularities  on  the  surihoe,  it  b  passed  through  the 
sinking  machine  (See  Singeing)  y  an  operation  whicli 
calico  printers  call  dressing.  When  the  pieces  have 
been  5inged,theyare  put  into  a  weak  alkaline  bath,  at 
the  temperature  of  100*  Fahrenheit,  and  allowed  to 
steep  for  twenty-lour  hours.  It  is  usual  to  carry  on  the 
steeping  and  singeing  at  the  same  time,  the  pieces  be- 
ing taken  from  Uie  ukaline  bath  and  passed  in  a  wet 
state  through  the  singeinc  apparatus,  and  then  return, 
ed  to  the  bath  again.  Notwithstanding  the  greatest 
care,  it  usually  happens  that  spots  of  grease  are  con- 
tracted by  the  cloth,  which  it  b  necessary  to  re- 
move, by  placing  the  doth  hi  an  alkaline  sdution, 
until  the  spots  be  entirely  extracted,  which  may  be 
easily  ascertained,  as  the  greased  portion  of  the  doth 
wUhal  ways  appear  dry.  Thb  process  b  called  ashing, 
and  ou^t  to  be  carefully  conducted,  hi  order  that  the 
spots  be  entirely  removed.  The  doth  being  cleared 
of  grease,  b  put  into  the  sour,  which  consisU  of  a  so- 
lution of  sulphuric  acid,  in  soft  water,  to  the  extent 
of  20  pounds  of  the  acid  for  every  100  gallons  of  wa- 
ter. The  sduUoo  is  contained  in  a  leaden  cistern,  and 
the  pieces  are  drawn  through  it  by  means  of  a  winch 
and  roller,  an  operation  called  tnmhig,  and  oonUnued 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  By  thb  means,  the 
acid  of  the  turning  bath  combines  with  the  alkali, 
with  which  the  doth  was  impregnated  in  the  foreao- 
ing  operation  ;  and,  in  order  to  dear  it  of  both  after 
the  souring  has  been  finished,  the  pieces  are  tho- 
roughly wuhed  in  running  water.  The  doth  b  now 
prepared  for  the  printer,  if  copper-plates  or  cylinders 
be  employed  ;  but  if  the  patterns  are  to  be  farmed  by 
pencilling  or  by  the  block,  the  pieces  must  be  pas* 
sed  throi^  the  calender. 

The  process  of  oilioo  printing  bears  a  strong  ana- 
logy to  that  of  dyeing ;  hi  foct.  It  b  only  the  art  of 
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dyeing  certain  portions  of  cloth  of  one  colour,  and  ano- 
ther part  of  another;  on  which  account  it  is  some- 
times called  iopicai  dyeing.  The  patterns  may  be 
communicated  to  the  cloth  in  various  ways, — either 
by  wooden  blocks,  on  which  the  tguns  are  cut,  or 
by  copper-plates  or  cylinders,  on  which  they  are  en- 
grayed.  The  first  were  originally  employed,  but 
are  now  only  used  for  the  coarse  work,  and  the  two 
latter  for  work  of  a  finer  description.  As  wooden  pat- 
terns are  liable  to  break,  and  wear  rapidly,  it  has 
been  common,  of  late  years,  to  form  the  figures  of 
copper,  and  attach  them  to  the  block.  These  blocks 
are  of  various  dimensions,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  work,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  are  necessary 
to  one  ipattem  where  several  colours  are  employed. 
A  set  oi  blocks  for  one  pattern  are  all  formed  at  first, 
precisely  similar,  and  then  they  are  cut  hi  such  a 
manner  that  those  ports  only  shall  remaui  of  the  pat- 
terns of  each  block  which  are  necessary  to  transfer 
tlie  colour  it  is  intended  to  give  to  the  doth,— each 
block  being  furnished  with  points  at  the  comers,  in 
order  to  guide  the  workmen  in  layhig  it  accurately 
on  the  doth.  In  usuig  the  blocks,  the  doth  is 
stretched  over  a  long  table  covered  with  woollen 
doth,  an^  commonly  furnished  with  roUere,  in  or- 
der that  the  web  may  be  more  easily  shifted  as  the 
work  advances.  Wooden  cylinders  are  formed  with 
relief  patterns,  s'unilar  to  those  on  the  block,  and  are 
driven  by  machinery ;  tlieyare  employed  for  particu- 
lar kinds  of  li^ht  goods,  where  expedition  and  dean- 
liness  are  required,  and  are  called  surfac&{>rinting  ma- 
chines. The  mechanical  department  of  this  species 
of  printing  of  calicoes  is  the  same  in  principle  as  that 
of  common  letter-press-^as  that  which  we  are  about 
til  describe  resembles  the  prinUnjg  of  copper-plate 
engravings.  The  ordinary  methodof  printing  pock- 
et-handkerchie£i  is  by  the  employment  of  a  &t  cop- 
per-plate, on  which  the  pattern  of  the  handkerchief 
is  engraved.  The  colour  is  laid  on  the  plate,  and  the 
superfluous  part  scraped  away  by  a  steel  knife,  when 
it  IS  put  in  under  the  doth  into  the  press,  and  is  dean- 
ed  by  a  thin  sted  plate,  and,  passing  through  a  press 
similar  m  principle  to  that  of  the  copper-plate  print- 
ter,  the  impression  is  left.  Where  there  are  several 
colours  to  be  given  to  the  handkerchief,  several  plates 
must  be  employed  on  a  phui  similar  to  that  before 
described  in  printing  with  the  block.  But  by  &r  the 
most  faigenious  and  expeditious  method  of  printing  is 
that  by  means  of  copper  cylinders,  which  vary  in 
length  finom  a  foot  ana  a  half  to  four  feet,  and  in  dia- 
meter from  3i(  to  6  uiches.  These  cylindere  are 
sometunes  formed  by  a  tliick  plate  of  the  metal,  bent 
to  the  required  form,  and  soldered;  but  they  are 
best  formed  by  turning  a  solid  piece  to  the  requisite 
dimensions,  and  boring  out  the  interior,  after  the  me- 
tliod  employed  for  steam-engine  cylinders.  The 
figures  are  eneraven  on  the  sarace  of  the  cylinder  by 
the  tools  usually  employed  for  copper-plates.  Of  hite, 
however,  it  has  been  common  to  engrave  the  pattern 
on  a  cylinder  of  steel,  precisdy  in  the  same  way  as 
the  pattern  is  to  appear  on  the  copper.  This  steel 
cylinder  is  tlien  tempered  to  great  hardness,  and,  by 
means  of  machinery,  pressed  against  another  cylinder 
of  soft  steel,  on  which  the  pattom  is  made  to  appear 
in  relief.  This  last  cylinder  is  then  halndened,  and, 
being  pressed  against  the  copper  cylinder,  the  figures 
are  inaehted,  and  it  is  fit  for  use.  The  copper  cylin- 
der is  mounted  on  a  machuie  so  contrived  that  the 
cylinder,  as  it  revolves,  is  fed  with  colour  finom  a 
trough  above  it,  and  the  superfluous  cdour  is  taken 
off  the  surface  by  means  of  a  sharp-edged  knife,  call- 
ed the  doctor  ;  after  which,  the  surfiices  of  the  doth 
and  cylim^r  are  brought  into  contact,  and  the  pat- 
tern transferred.  One  cylinder  can  only  commuhi- 
cate  one  cdour ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  pattern  re- 


quires two,  three,  or  four,  as  many  cyliodm  mm  \» 
used,  modified  on  the  same  principle  as  wis  sls:rd 
above,  when  q>eaking  of  printinc  by  bkicks.  F«r. 
merly,  the  doth  had  to  pass  oooe  tDrooghtfae  vadmt 
for  every  cdour;  but,of  late  years,  Mr  Boh,  of  Bos- 
hill,  near  Dumbarton,  has,  by  on  amBgcafai  U 
machinery  equally  iiigenioaa  and  eifcciive,  momti 
four  cvlinden  on  one  machine,  which  act  on  tbedocb 
one  atter  the  other,  and  by  this  means  the  ^ttun  a 
finished  with  four  colours  in  the  some  tioie  ilist  «n 
formerly  employed  to  give  one.  By  this  meea^  tbnc 
hundred  pieces  can  be  printed  in  aday;  aodsiiuii 
work  can  be  performed  oy  t  his  machine  in  faarajntts 
as  can  be  done  by  the  ordinary  methodof  Uodpitt- 
uig  in  six  hours.  When  thegoods  are  printed,  ikrjaR 
dried  in  a  stove ;  but  this  is  more  expedtUoaUy  inl 
effectually  performed  by  an  apnontus  opentiB^  br 
steam.  This  machine  consists  of  six  boUotrcyliii^ 
into  whidi  steam  is  introduced,  which  ire  Left  a 
motion,  while  the  doth  passes  over  the  cue  and  » 
der  the  other  alteniatdy,~the  operation  btiag  aoct^ 
lerated  by  frnners,  which  are  kept  in  ooottmt  nottfi 
below.  This  stoving  serves  to  fix  thecobv,  ni 
also  to  carry  off  the  volatile  acids,  such  as  the  Ban 
ate  of  tin,  the  dtric  acid,  the  pyroUgnate  ofim.  &c 
After  stovuiff,  the  printed  goods  are  passed  thfoof'j 
a  mixture  of  cow  dung  ana  water,  whidi  aenn  lo 
dear  off  the  superfluous  mordanL 

It  will  be  seen,  on  refeff<piice  to  oor  arJclf 
Dyeing,  that,  besides  the  colouring  natter,  uuLfau 
substance  is  employed  called  a  mordant,  «lddlt4^  a 
chemical  affinity  both  for  the  colour  and  Ibe  ottSL 
The  mordant  is  usually  aralied  to  the  doth,eitfccr  by 
the  block,  plate,  or  cylinder,  nod  then  it  ii  ps  oti 
the  dye  vat,  the  eulour  being  only  fixed  on  tinai 
ports  where  the  mordant  has  been  ai^iid,  mtJk  tk 
rest  remains  untouched.  Another  method  is  to  d^ 
the  piece  of  one  unifi)nn  cdour,  and  then  to  sffh 
some  chemical  agent  to  those  ports  which  are  kofsd- 
ed  to  be  white,  as  was  shown  in  our  astide  Bomdtm. 
the  chemical  ogent  employed  being  called  ^JtAtn- 
ing  liquor.  A  substance  called  a  resist  paste  is  bt 
quently  applied  to  the  doth,  whose  prapcitj  is  »ad 
that,  when  the  cloth  is  dipped  in  the  uxii^  vat,  ih 
colour  will  be  fcced  on  every  port  of  the  doth,  ^ i 
cepting  on  those  parts  to  which  the  paste  bad  bn 
communicated.  Besides  these  meihods,  wtnthtt  > 
employed,  vis. :— ^e  mordant  aad  coloor  are  on- 
bined  and  put  together  on  the  cloth. 

We  will  now  lay  before  the  reader  a  short  virv«/ 
the  cdours  and  mordants  chiefly  employyd  by  itf 
best  calico  printers  of  the  present  day.  PrepexstieB 
of  alum  and  of  tin  are  very  oommoo  Bordaiia.  A 
sdution  of  alum  and  soft  water  is  made,  sortstt « 
lime  being  added.  Another  nuxdant  is  fiariDed  by  ;mf 
acetate  of  lead  instead  of  the  acetate  of  lime.  Tkn 
this  mordant  is  applied  by  the  block,  plate,  orcris- 
der,  the  doth  is  imprejgnated  with  starch  or  gm. 
Fugitive  or  chemical  colours,  as  they  ore  caamattj 
caUed,  are  most  commonly  formed  by  mixinc  tk  o»- 
lourinsr  matter  with  a  mordant,  owwisting  ottht  prt 
chloriae  of  tin,  and  applying  them  both  at  aoot  fa>  ri* 
doth.  The  some  roonknt  is  used  in  what  is  ol-* 
steam  colours,  being  converted  into  staamie  d  p*- 
ash.  The  doth  being  immersed  m  o  sdutioo  of  tks 
sul»tance,  is  dried  and  then  plaqrd  in  a  both  of  «• 
phuric  add  and  water,  the  add  biiriiir  moA  diltfi^ 
The  doth  thus  prepared  is  put  into  Unt  hanb  of  tt/ 
printer,  and  receives  the  pattern,  the  odoois  tmfkn 
ed  being  mixed  with  a  considerafale  qoonUty  of  stsicl 
after  #mch  the  pieces  are  steamed.  Bvciy  nnq 
of  shade  of  pink,  purple,  yellow,  and  bine,  isotas*- 
ed  in  this  way,  but  the  cdoon  ore  all  fu^g^ve.  T 
these  mordants  used  by  the  calico  primetvwv  aaysAi 
the  pyrolignate  of  iron,  which  is  emplofed  ftv  «>» 
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municatiiiff  a  black,  brown,  and  various  shades  of  pur- 
ple ;  aiid,  D7  oombUiing  this  mordant  with  that  first 
noticed,  a  chocolate  is  obtained  by  dyeing  with  mad- 
der. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  discharge  colours,  some 
agent  is  taken  which  will  destroy  the  aflSnity  between 
Che  colour  and  the  mordant.  This  is  commonly  an 
acid.  For  discharging  colours  fixed  by  the  pyrolienate 
of  iron  or  preparations  of  alum,  citric  add,  mizedwith 
g}im  or  pipe-clay  and  a  little  vitriol,  is  used.  Tartaric 
acid  is  used  as  a  discharge  for  turkey  red,  and  proto- 
ctiloride  of  iron  for  converting  manganese  brown  into  a 
buff;  and  if  protochloride  of  tin  w  employed  instead 
cxf  protochloride  of  iron,  the  cloth  will  be  rendered 
white.  If  sulphate  of  lead  be  mixed  with  this  last, 
then  the  cloth  will  be  rendered  yellow  by  being  pas- 
sed through  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  indigo  in  tlie 
blue  vat  froin  hxing  on  the  doth,  substances  called 
resist  pastes  are  employed,  which  have  the  property 
of  paiting  easily  with  their  oxygen.  A  paste  is  rorm- 
ed  by  a  mixture  of  acetate  and  sulphate  of  copper, 
tocether  with  gum,  pipe-clay,  or  starch.  This  is  cal- 
led the  blue  paste,  aind  is  capable  of  resisting  deep 
colour ;  but  a  mild  paste  for  light  tints  may  be  made 
by  a  mixture  of  pipe-day,  gum-arabic,  or  sulphate  of 
ainc  A  red  paste  is  made  l^  mixing  together  the  mor 
dant  first  di»cribed  with  pipe-day  ana  gum-arabic  ; 
which  paste  answers  exoeeaing^y  well  for  lis^t  blue ; 
and,  if  the  doth  is  not  to  remain  long  in  the  dye,  a 
paste  may  be  formed  of  the  last  two  substances,  to^e- 
ther  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  Juice.  We 
have  extended  this  article  beyond  the  proportionate 
length,  and  will  therefore  draw  to  a  oonclusioo,  as 
the  remaining  processes  are  so  nearly  allied  to  those 
of  dyeing,  that  they  will  be  there  introduced  with 
more  propriety. 

Caljcdt  ;  a  city  of  Hindostan,  formeriy  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  C,  which  was  ceded  to  the  British  in 
179«.  From  this  port  the  first  vessd  was  freighted 
^th  Indian  conunodities  for  Europe,  by  Vasoo  da 
tiama,  in  1498.  The  ancient  dty,  however,  is  now 
buried  beneath  the  sea ;  and,  at  low  tides,  the  tops  of 
temples  and  minarets  are  discernible.  The  present 
town  stands  on  a  low  shore,  and  has  consioerable 
Cnde.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Tippoo  Saib, 
but  was  Inbuilt  when  the  country  fell  into  toe  hands 
of  the  British.  Cardamoms,  teak,  sandal-wood,  pep- 
per, and  wax  are  the  principal  exports.  It  contains 
6000  houses.  Lat  11«  l&  N. ;  Ion.  75«  50^  E.  The 
rajah  of  the  C.  district,  or  the  Tamuri  rajah,  called 
Zamorm  by  the  Europeans,  is  a  Bramin,  who  pretoids 
to  be  superior  to  the  other  Bramins,  and  inferior  only 
to  the  gods.  The  males  of  the  family  are  called  Tarn* 
huranSf  and  the  females  TanAurHtieM,  These  ladies 
are  married  at  the  age  of  ten,  but  it  would  be  scan- 
dalous for  them  to  have  any  intercourse  with  their 
husbands.  The  Namburi  Bramins,  or  the  Nairs,  are 
the  fitthers  of  their  chQdren,  who  are  all,  of  course,  in 
the  dilemma  described  by  Telemachus. 

Cauf  and  Caufatx.    See  Cai^. 

CAuroR4NiA,  Gulf  of;  a  gulf  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  America,  in  Mexico,  lying  on  the  east  side  of 
the  peninsula  o(  California,  exteraing  firom  S.  S.  E.  to 
N.  N.  W.,  between  lat  22«  4a  aifl  34«  N.  It  is 
about  800  miles  long,  and,  through  roost  of  its  length, 
is  less  than  100  miles  wide,  ft  receives  the  river 
Colorado  at  its  northern  extremity.  It  contains  nu- 
merous islands  and  shoals,  and  is  of  difficult  naviga- 


CAUPoaNiA,  New ;  a  province  of  Mexico,  on  the 
oast  of  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  called,  by  captain  Van- 
couver, New  jilhion.  It  lies  north  of  the  peninsula, 
which  is  called  Oid  Caiifomia,  and  is  600  miles  long, 
and  only  thirty  broad.    Square  leagues,  2;l25.    Muii- 


tery  is  the  capital.  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  which  more  abounds  in  fish  and  game  of  every 
description.  liares,  rabbits,  and  stags  are  very  com- 
mon here;  seals  and  otters  are  also  found  in  pro- 
di^pous  numbers.  To  the  nortliward,  and  during  tlie 
wmter,  the  inhabitants  kill  (i  very  great  number  of 
foxes,  bears,  wolves,  and  wild-cats.  The  land  pos- 
sesses, also,  great  fertility;  fiuinaceous  roots  and 
seeds  of  all  kinds  abundantly  prosper  here.  The 
crops  of  maise,  bariey,  com,  aind  peas,  cannot  be 
eqinllcd  but  by  those  of  Chili.  European  cultivators 
can  have  no  conception  of  a  similar  fertility.  The 
medium  produce  ol  com  is  from  70  to  80  for  1 ;  tlie 
extremes,  60  and  100.  The  population,  in  1802,  in 
duding  Indians  who  hvd  settled  and  begun  to  culti- 
vate fields,  was  15,562. 

CALiroRNiA,  Old ;  a  province  of  Mexico,  comprising 
a  peninsula  in  the  Padfic  ocean,  united,  on  the  nortli, 
to  the  continent  of  North  America,  from  which  the 
other  part  is  separated  by  a  narrow  sea,  called  the 
guif  of  California,  and  bounded  S.  and  W.  by  the 
Pacific  ocean ;  near  900  miles  in  length,  and,  in  dif- 
ferent places,  90,  00,  90,  and  120  mUes  wide.  A 
chain  of  mountains  extends  through  the  peninsula,  of 
which  the  greatest  height  is  from  4500  to  4900  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  peninsula  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  by  him  called 
New  Albion ;  and  the  gulf  of  California  has  been 
sometimes  called  the  Fermitlion  sea,  or  Purple  tea,  or 
Red  tea.  In  a  peninsula  of  so  great  an  extent,  which 
reaches  nearly  from  23*  to  34*  N.  lat,  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate  must  naturally  be  found  to  vary.  Some  parts  are 
continually  covered  with  fiowen,  but  the  greater  part 
is  wild,  rugged,  and  barren,  overrun  with  rocks  and 
sand,  aiid  destitute  of  water.  From  cape  St  Lucas  to 
the  Colorado,  nearly  200  leagues,  only  two  streams 
run  into  the  gulf  of  California.  Populatton  in  1803, 
9000.  The  principal  places  are  Santa  Maria,  St  Ig- 
natio,  St  Isidoro,  Loreto,  St  Estevan,  St  Xavier,  St 
Y^ro,  Rosalio,  St  Juan  Guadalupe,  and  St  Joseph. 

Caligula,  Cains  Caesar  Augustus  Germanicus,  son 
of  GermanicuB  and  Agrippina,  was  bora,  A.  D.  12,  in 
the  camp,  probably  in  Germany,  and  brought  up 
among  the  legions.  Here  he  received,  from  Uie  sol- 
diers, the  surname  of  C,  on  account  of  his  wearing 
the  caluta,  a  kind  of  litUe  boots  in  use  among  them. 
He  understood  so  well  how  to  insinuate  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  Tiberius,  that  he  not  only  escaped 
the  cruel  rate  of  his  parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters, 
but  was  even  loaded  with  honours.  Whether,  as 
some  writere  inform  us,  he  removed  Tiberius  out  cif 
the  way  by  slow  poison,  is  uncertain.  When  the  lat- 
ter was  about  to  die,  he  appointed,  according  to  Sut*- 
tonius,  Caligula  and  the  son  of  Drusus,  Tiberius 
Nero,  heirs  of  the  empire.  But  Caligula,  universally 
beloved  for  the  sake  of  his  father,  Germanicus,  was 
able,  without  difficulty,  to  obtain  sole  possession  of 
the  throne.  Rome  received  him  joyfully,  and  the 
distant  provinces  echoed  his  welcome.  Ills  first  ac- 
tions were  just  and  noble.  He  interred,  in  the  most 
honourable  manner,  the  remains  of  his  mother  and  of 
his  brother  Nero,  set  free  all  state-prisoners,  recalled 
the  banished,  and  forbade  all  prosecutions  for  treason. 
He  conferred  on  the  magistrates  free  and  independent 
power.  Although  the  will  of  Tiberius  had  been  de- 
clared, by  the  senate,  to  be  null  and  void,*he  fulfilled 
every  artide  of  it,  with  the  exception  only  of  that 
above  mentioned.  When  he  was  chosen  consul,  he 
took  his  wide  Claudius  as  his  colleague.  Thus  he 
distinguished  the  first  eight  months  of  his  reign  by 
many  magnanimous  actions,  when  he  fell  sick.  After 
hb  recovery,  by  a  most  unexpected  alteration,  he 
suddenly  showed  himself  the  most  cruel  and  unnatural 
of  tyrantSb  The  roost  exquisite  tortures  served  him 
for  enjoyments.  Dtuing  his  meals,  lie  caused  criiiit- 
4x 
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OBljt,  and  even  innocent  persons,  to  be  stretched  on 
the  rack  aiid  beiit«ded:  the  most  respectable  persons 
were  daily  executed.    In  the  madness  of  his  arro- 

r»,  he  even  considered  himself  a  sod,  and  caused 
hoQoun  iOL  be  paid  to  him  whicn  were  paid  to 
Apollo,  to  Mars,  and  even  to  Jupiter.  He  also 
showed  himself  in  public  with  the  attributes  of  Venus 
and  of  other  godd««es.  He  built  a  temple  to  his 
own  divinity.  At  one  time,  he  wished  that  the 
whole  Roman  people  had  but  one  head,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  cut  it  off  at  one  blow.  He  fre- 
quently repeated  the  words  of  an  old  poet,  Oderint 
dum  metuanL  One  of  his  greatest  follies  was  tlie 
building  of  a  bridge  between  Baias  and  Puteoli  (Pus- 
luoli).  He  himself  consecrated  this  stnnse  structure 
with  great  splendour ;  and,  after  he  haa  passed  the 
night  Toiiowing  in  a  revel  with  his  friends,  in  order  to 
do  something  extraordinary  before  his  departure,  he 
caused  a  crowd  of  persons,  without  distinction  of  age, 
rank,  and  character,  to  be  seised,  and  thrown  into  uie 
sea.  On  his  return,  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
because,  as  he  said,  he  had  conquered  nature  herself. 
AAer  this,  he  made  preparations  for  an  expedition 
against  tAe  Germans,  passed,  with  more  than  200/XX) 
men,  over  the  Rhine,  but  returned  after  he  had  tra- 
velled a  few  miles,  and  that  without  having  seen  an 
enemy.  Such  was  his  terror,  that,  when  he  came  to 
ilie  river,  and  found  the  bridge  obstructed  by  the 
crowd  upon  it,  he  caused  himseff  to  be  passed  over  the 
heads  of  the  soldiers.  He  then  went  to  Gaul,  which 
he  plundered  with  unexampled  raoacity.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  considerable  booty  thus  obtained,  he 
sold  all  the  property  of  both  his  sisters,  Agrippina  and 
Livilla,  whom  he  banished.  He  also  sold  tiie  furni- 
ture of  tlie  old  court,  the  clothes  of  Marcus  Antoni- 
nus, of  Augustus,  Agrippina,  &c.  Before  he  left 
Gaul,  he  declared  his  intention  of  going  to  Britain, 
lie  collected  his  army  on  the  ouast,  emoarked  in  a 
magnificent  galley,  but  returned  when  he  had  hardly 
left  the  land,  drew  up  his  forces,  ordered  the  signal 
for  bf^e  10  be  sounded,  and  commanded  the  solaiers 
to  fill  their  pockets  and  helmets  with  shells,  while  he 
cried  out,  "'  This  booty,  ravished  from  the  sea,  is  fit 
for  my  palace  and  the  capitol !"  When  he  returned 
to  Rome,  he  was  desirous  of  a  triumph  on  account  of 
his  achievements,  but  contented  himself  with  an  ova- 
tion. Discontented  with  the  senate,  he  resolved  to 
destroy  the  ereater  part  of  the  members,  and  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  Rome.  This  is  proved  by 
two  books,  which  were  found  after  his  death,  wherein 
tlie  names  of  ttie  proscribed  were,  noted  down,  and  of 
which  one  was  entitled  Gladiut  (Sword),  and  the  other 
PugiUtu  (Dagger).  He  became  reconciled  to  tlie 
senate  agam  when  he  found  it  worthy  of  him.  He 
supported  public  brothels  and  gaming  houses,  and 
received  himself  the  entrance  money  of  the  visitors. 
His  horse,  named  Ineiiatttt,  was  his  favourite.  This 
animal  had  a  house  and  a  servant,  and  was  fed  from 
marble  and  gold.  C.  had  caused  him  to  be  admitted 
into  tlie  college  of  his  priests,  and  was  desirous  of 
making  him  a  consul  also.  He  even  had  the  inten- 
tion ot  destroying  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  removing  tlie  works  and  images  of  Vir- 
gil  and  Livy  from  all  libraries :  those  of  &e  former, 
because  he  was  destitute  of  genius  and  learning; 
those  of  the  latter,  because  he  was  not  to  be  depeu^d 
upon  as  a  historian.  C.'s  morals  were,  from  his  youth 
upward,  corrupt ;  he  had  committed  incest  with  all 
his  sisters.  After  he  had  married  and  repudiated  se- 
veral wives,  Cssonia  retained  a  permanent  hold  on 
his  affections.  A  number  of  conspirators,  at  the  head 
of  whom  were  Cherea  and  Cornelius  Sabinus,  both 
tribunes  of  the  pretorian  cohorts,  murdered  him  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourth  of  his 
tyrannical  reign  (from  A.  D.  37  to  41). 


Cauph  (i.  e.,  vicegere/U)  is  tlie  oiflw  ivaifd  b? 
the  successors  of  Mohammed,  in  the  ^onamtA  k 
the  fiiithful  and  in  the  high  prieslfaooi  CdipUk\ 
therefore,  the  name  given,  by  historiins,  Id  tk-  m- 
pire  of  these  princes  which  the  Arabs  fbandtd  a 
Asia,  and,  impeded  byreligiaQsenthasaaa,aiiaf)^, 
within  a  few  centuries,  to  a  doroimon  fiir  nprriar  « 
extent  to  the  Roman  empire.  The  title  m  bam  bf 
the  grand  signior  in  Turkey,  and  the  sopU  of  Pma. 
Mohammed  (q.  v.),  in  the  cfaarMter  of  the  fn^ii 
God,  made  himself  the  spiritual  and  tenuni  nifrfl{ 
his  people.  After  the  death  of  the  proDiict,tkft*c- 
tion  of  a  successor  occasioned  coosidenne  ndlaMr/. 

Abdalhih  Ebn  Abu  Koafiu,  called  jOaUtr.  L  f.. 
father  of  the  virgin  (because  his  daughter  Aydaiw 
the  only  one  of  the  wives  of  Mohuuned,  vImb  \k 
had  married  when  a  virgin),  obtained  the  victory  ovir 
All,  the  cousin  and  son-in-hiw  of  MohaaiaMd.  tni 
became  the  first  caliph,  A.  D.  638  (yearof  (bpHfer. 
11).    Victorious  over  all  enemies,  by  the  aid  of  i^ 

general,  the  brave  Caled,  he  began,  as  the  Run 
irects,  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  Mobanuaed  brvr* 
among  the  neighbouring  natioos.  With  the  viirt- 
word  conversion  or  trilnUe,  a  numeroos  anuy^eonBi- 
ing  entirely  of  volunteera,  inspired  with  iftl  for  tir 
holy  war,  penetrated  first  into  Syria.  Comjonvs  j 
tlie  first  battle,  they  were  subsequendy  sevraltiv^ 
defeated  by  the  Greeks ;  bat,  having  onoe  aojufd  a 
strong  footing  in  the  country  by  the  treachcm  «• 
render  of  Bosra,  they  undertook,  under  Cilfi  ti' 
siege  of  Damascus,  and,  having  repulsed  tvo  kt' 
armies,  sent  by  the  emperor  Heradius  to  thr  nivt  <•!' 
the  city,  they  obtained  possessioo  of  it  by  capitiii'*'! 
(A.D.  633,  of  the  Hegira  12),  the  terms  of  vu  i. 
were  periidioosly  broken,  Caled  pureumg  and  fbcf^ 
tering  the  retreating  Christians.  AEubrkrr  u«. 
after  he  had  filled  the  place  of  the  prophet  tvo  yn^ 
and  four  months. 

By  his  will,  Omar,  another  father-mlavof  tbefxrv 
phet,  became  second  caliph.  He  intrnsud  the  oil- 
mand  of  the  army  of  the  faithful  lo  the  ^m» 
Obeidah,  histead  of  Caled,  and  oonpleted,  bv  t> 
means,  though  not  without  a  bciive  resistance  on  tlf 
part  of  the  Greeks,  the  suljugaUon  of  Syria  (A.  I 
63$,  ofthe  Hegira  17).  Jerusalem  having  braioPtt- 
pelled  to  surrender  (A.  D.  63G,  Hegin  15).  Via 
proceeded  thither  in  person  to  ix  the  tenns  of  Or 
tulation,  which  have  subsequently  served  aiaBO^< ' 
settling  the  relations  of  the  Moslems  to  tbenhf^^ 
Christmns.  These  terms  were  carefully  obserrfd  l« 
the  conscientious  caliph.  Equally  socorsifid  n> » 
other  general,  Amrou,  in  Egypt,  which  wss  flobf<Sr  [ 
to  the  caliphate  in  two  years  (040>  Onarvas  ii' 
first  who  bore  the  appellatioa  of  emir  el  wtmmn.* 
(prince  of  the  faithfiil)~a  Utie  inherited  by  sU  «^ 
ceeduig  caliphs,  and  perveited  into  miremtim  by  ib 
ignorant  Europeans. 

After  the  murder  of  Omar  by  a  revengefol  ^ 
(A.  D.  643,  Heg.  23),  a  council,  appointed  bf  kx • 
his  deatli-bed,  chose  Osman,  or  OthoBan,  toB-i»^ 
of  the  prophet,  passing  over  AlL  Under  h«.  ^ 
empire  of  the  Arabs  soon  attained  a  wtmMdvat 
nitude.  In  the  East,  theirarms  tfnevd  thedodrv^ 
of  the  Koran  through  Persia.  At  the  save  tK' 
they  advanced  along  the  northern  coast  of  Afrin.  s> 
far  as  Ceuta.  Cyprus,  too  (A.D.  647),  aad  Rk^"*" 
(A.  D.  654)  were  conquered ;  but  the  farwr  «» 
lost  again  two  years  after.  Thus  Alenoihia  sad  i  J 
Egypt  were  a  second  time^  though  oat  without  ^ 
cdty,  torn  from  the  Greeks,  who  had  regained i^- 
power  there  by  the  aid  of  the  nativrs.  Tbrw  n- 
verses  were  caused  by  the  measures  of  OihnsB«  «K 
far  biferior  to  Omar  in  wisdom,  intniBted  the  ^ 
vinoes,  not  to  the  moat  capabte,  bat  to  his  finvr'r^ 
The  dissatisfimion  thus  exdred  otca»ii—d  a  pvT.i 
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insurrpction  in  Uie  year  654  (Heg.  '>4),  which  termin- 
wkU'd  ill  his  death. 

All,  the  MNi-in-law  of  the  prophet  by  Fatima,  be- 
came the  fourth  caliph,  br  the  choice  of  tlie  people 
of  Medina,  and  b  regarded  as  the  first  legitimate  pos- 
»essor  of  the  digr.ity,  by  a  numerous  sect  of  Moliam- 
Boedans,  which  gives  him  and  his  son  Hassan  almost 
equal  honour  with  tlie  prophet  This  belief  prevails 
among  the  Persians;  whence  arises  the  hatred  in 
whicli  tJiey  are  held  by  the  Turks.  Insipad  of  being 
nble  to  continue  the  conquests  of  his  predecessors, 
All  always  had  to  contend  with  domestic  enemies, 
^mong  these  was  Ayesha,  the  widow  of  the  prophet, 
called  the  moiAer  of  the /aiih/ui  ;  also  TeUah,  Zobier, 
and  especially  the  powerful  Moawiyah,  governor  of 
Syria,  wlio  all  laid  claim  to  the  government.  These 
were  able  to  create  suspicion,  and  spread  the  report 
tiiat  Ali  had  instigated  the  murdex  of  Othman.  In 
▼ain  did  he  endeavour  to  repress  the  machinations 
of  his  enemies,  by  intrusting  the  government  of  the 
provinces  to  his  friends.  Nowhere  were  the  new 
iroveniors  received.  The  discontented  collected  an 
army,  and  made  tliemselves  masters  of  Bassora.  Ali 
defeated  it,  and  Telluh  and  Zobeir  fell ;  but  he  could 
Biot  prevent  Moawiyah  and  his  friend  Amrou  from 
extending  their  party,  and  maintaining  themselves  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  even  in  a  part  of  Arabia.  Three 
men  of  die  sect  of  the  Khoregites  proposed  to  restore 
concord  among  the  ftutliful,  by  slaying  each  one  of 
the  three  heacb  of  the  parties,  Ali,  Moawiyah,  and 
*  Amrou ;  but  Ali  only  fell  (A.  D,  660,  Heg.  40).  He 
was  a  man  of  a  cultivau>d  mind.  The  celebrated 
idoibI  maxims,  and  th^Oia/a,  as  it  was  termed,  are 
the  most  fiimous  of  his  works.  His  son,  the  mild, 
l>ear<:ful  Hassan,  had  no  desire  to  defend  the  caliphate 
atriinst  the  indefatigable  Moawiyah ;  but  vainly  did 
lie  hope  to  obtain  security  by  a  solemn  abdication  pf 
Uie  govemmenL  He  perished  by  poison,  said  to 
have  been  administered  at  the  instigation  of  Moo- 
wiyah. 

Moawiyah  I.  transferred  the  seat  of  the  caliphate 
from  the  city  of  the  prophet,  Medina,  where  it  had 
liitherto  always  been,  to  Damascus,  in  the  province  of 
which  he  had  formerly  been  governor  (A.  D.  673, 
Ili'g.  54),  With  him  began  the  series  of  the  caliphs 
calltnl  OmmiadeM,  which  name  this  family  bore  from 
Moawiyah's  progenitor,  Ommiyah.  Not  long  after 
h\s  accession,  he  was  obliged  to  quell  an  insurrection 
of  the  Khoregites  by  a  campaign,  and  a  rebellion  at 
Has«ofa,  by  severe  punislimeiits.  He  then  seriously 
meditated  the  entire  subversion  of  tlie  Byzantine  em. 
I>ire  (q.  ▼.).  His  son  Jecid  marched  through  Asia 
Minor,  meeting  but  little  resistance ;  then  crossed  tlie 
Hellespont,  aiid  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  but  was 
obliged  to  raise  it  (A.  D.  669,  Heg.  49).  His  general 
<)l>eidah  was  more  successful  against  the  Turks  in 
1  liomsan:  he  defeated  them,  and  penetrated  almost 
into  Turkestan  (A.  D.  673,  Heg.  64). 

His  M>ii  Jesid  was  not  altogether  a  worthy  succes- 
sor of  the  politic  Moawiyah  (A.  D.  679,  Heg.  60). 
At  first,  he  was  not  acknowledged  by  tlie  two  holy 
rities»  Mecca  and  Medina,  which,  as  loiip  as  the  ca- 
liphs had  resided  in  tlie  latter  city,  liad  enjoyed  a 
nriucipal  voice'  in  tlieir  election,  but  which  had  not 
been  consulted  when  Moawiyah,  according  to  the 
ciLslom  of  the  caliphs,  appointed  his  successor  in  his 
lifetime.  The  discontented  espoused  the  cait*^,  either 
uf  Hoiissain,  the  fiimous  son  of  Ali,  or  of  AbdalUh, 
Zoix^ir's  son,  both  of  whom  had  kid  claim  to  the 
crown.  A  rebellion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Irak,  in  fa- 
vour of  Houssain,  led  by  Moslem  and  Hanni,  was 
suppressed  by  the  prudence  and  decision  of  ObeidnK 
Inh,  governor  of  Cofii;  and  Houssain,  who  had  ac- 
cpptra  the  invitation  of  the  ounspiraiors,  was  killed 
(A.  D.  680,  Heg.  Gl),  tu  Uie  great  dissutisfiicUoii  of 


the  caliph,  who  sougtit  to  make  repiuation  by  acts  of 
beneficence  towards  tlie  children  of  Houssain.  Ab- 
dallah  Ehn  Zobeir  was  recognized  as  caliph  in  Me- 
dina, where  Jetid  was  detested  for  his  voluptuousness 
and  scepticism.  On  tliis  account,  Medina  was  invest- 
ed, stormed,  and  sacked  ;  but  Houssain*s  famiij,  re- 
siding there,  was  spared,  at  the  express  command  of 
the  (»liph. 

After  Jezid*s  death  (A.  D.  683,  Heg.  64),  his  son, 
Moawiyah  II.,  a  pious  youth  of  the  sect  of  tlie  Mota- 
gelites  (who  rejected  the  fiinaticism  of  the  other  Mo- 
hammedans), voluntarily  resigned  the  caliphate,  after 
B  reign  of  a  few  mouths.  As  he  had  chosen  no  sue 
cessor,  anarchy  prevailed.  Obeidallah,  governor  of 
Irak,  sought  to  found  a  distinct  empire  in  Bassora,  but 
was  soon  driven  out  by  tlie  inhabitants  themselves, 
who  now,  as  well  as  all  Irak,  Hegias,  Yemen,  and 
Egypt,  acknowledged  Abdaihih  Ebn  Zobeir  as  caliph, 
lu  Syria,  Dehac,  regent  to  Abdallah,  was  at  first 
chosen  caliph  ;  but  tlie  people  of  Damascus  appointed 
Merwan  I.,  of  tlie  race  of  the  Ommiades,  caliph,  who 
made  himself  master  of  all  Syria  and  Egypt.  Chor- 
asan  separated  from  the  caliphate,  and  submitted  to  a 
prince  of  its  own  clioosing— tlie  noble  Salem.  In  the 
following  year  (A.  D.  684,  Heg.  65),  Soliman  Ebn 
Sarad  excited  a  great  rebellion  m  the  discontented  in 
Syria  and  Arabia,  and  pronounced  both  caliphs  de- 
posed, but  was  defeated  by  tlie  experienced  soldier 
ObeidaUah.  Merwan  had  been  compelled  to  pro- 
mise, on  oath,  to  leave  tlie  caliphate  to  Caled,  the  son 
of  Jesid ;  yet  he  nominated  his  son  Abdalmelek  as 
his  successor.  Under  him  (A.D.  684,  Heg.  65), 
Mokthar,  a  new  rebel  against  both  caliphs,  was  sub- 
dued  by  one  of  them,  Abdallah  (A.  D.  686,  Heg. 
67) ;  but  this  only  made  Abdallah  more  formidable  to 
Abdalmelek,  who,  in  order  to  be  able  to  direct  all  his 
forces  against  him,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Grtu  k 
emperor,  Justinian  II.,  in  which,  reversing  the  oider 
of  the  Koran,  he  conceded  to  the  Chruttians  a  yeariy 
tribute  of  50,000  pieces  of  gold.  He  then  marched 
against  Abdallah,  defeated  him  twice,  and  took  Mec- 
ca by  assault.  In  this  last  conflict,  Abdallah  fell. 
Thus  he  united  under  his  dominion  all  the  Mussul- 
mans ;  but  tlie  resistance  of  the  governors—the  curse 
of  all  despotisms,  and  the  symptom  of  the  future  dis- 
solution of  the  caliphate— kept  him  constantly  oc- 
cupied. He  was  the  first  CBliph  that  caused  money  to 
be  coined.    He  died  A.  D.  705  (Heg.  86). 

Under  Walid  I.,  his  son,  the  Arabs  conquered,  in 
the  East,  Charasm  and  Turkestan  (A.  D.  707,  Heg. 
88) ;  in  the  North,  Galatia  (A.  D.  710) ;  and,  in  Uie 
West,  Spain  (A.D.  711).  See  Spam.  He  died  in 
716  (Heg.  97).  His  brother  and  successor  besieged 
Constantinople,  but  his  fleet  was  twice  destroyed  by 
tempests  and  the  Greek  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
conquered  Georgia.     He  died  718  (Heg.  99). 

Omar  II.,  his  successor  by  Soliman's  hist  will,  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  Ommiades  by  his  indul* 
genre  towards  the  sect  of  Ali,  and  was  poisoned  by 
niem  (A.  D.  721,  Heg.  lOa^).  Jesid  II.,  his  succes- 
sor, also,  by  the  disposition  of  Soliman,  died  of  grief 
for  the  loss  of  a  female  fiivourite,  of  whose  death  he 
was  the  author  (A.  I).  723,  Heg.  104).  The  Alide 
Zeid,  grandson  of  Houssain,  now  contested  the  cali- 
phate with  his  brother  Hesdiam.  He  was  indeed 
overpowered,  and  put  to  death ;  but  another  house, 
tlie  Abfaassides,  descendanU  of  Abbas,  son  of  Abdal- 
motaleb,  unde  of  the  prophet,  began  to  be  formid- 
able. Under  Flescham,  an  end  was  put  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Saracens  in  the  West,  by  the  <*nergy  of 
Charles  Martel,  who  annihilated  their  armies  at 
Tours  in  732,  and  at  Narbonne  in  736.  The  volup- 
tuous Walid  II.  was  murdered  after  a  reign  of  one 
year  (A.  I>.  743,  Heg.  124). 

After  tlic  equally  l>riff  r<>igns  of  Jnid  II !.,  ai.u  uf 
4\2 
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Che  Abbasside,  Ibrahim,  Merwan  II.  followed,  with 
the  surname  (respectable  amongr  tlie  Arabs)  of  the 
A»9  (al  Hemar).  Ibrahim,  being  dethroned  and  im- 
prisoned by  this  prince,  appointed  his  brother  Abui 
Abbas  his  successor,  and  was,  shortly  after,  murdered 
in  prison.  Abdallah,  Abul  Abbas*8  uncle,  now  took 
up  anns  against  the  caliph,  who  was,  at  that  time, 
fiiUy  occupied  with  a  dangerous  rebellion  in  Persia. 
Merwan  was  twice  defeated,  and  fell  (A.  D.  752,  Heg. 
133).  With  him  tenninates  the  series  of  caliphs  of  the 
race  of  Ommiyah.  The  furious  Abdallah  treacher- 
ously destroyed  almost  all  the  Ommiades,  by  a  horri- 
ble massacre  at  a  meeting  where  they  were  all  as- 
sembled. Two  only  escaped.  Abderames  fled  to 
Spain,  where  he  founded  the  independent  caliphate  of 
Cordova  (see  Sptun) ;  another  to  a  comer  of  Arabia, 
where  he  was  acknowledged  as  caliph,  and  his  pos- 
terity reigned  till  the  16th  century. 

Abul  Abbas,  although  innocent  of  that  cruel  ac- 
tion, which  secured  him  the  throne,  derived  from  it 
the  name  of  Saffah  (the  Bloody).  He  died  very  soon, 
eighteen  years  of  ace,  of  the  small  pox  (A.  D.  753, 
Heg.  134).  His  brother,  Abu  GiafiEir,  called  al 
Manwr  (the  Victorious),  was  obliged  to  contend  with 
a  rival  in  his  uncle,  Abdallah,  whom  he,  however, 
overcame.  His  avarice  made  him  many  enemies, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  suppressing  by  his  perfidious 
cunning.  He  acquired  his  surname  by  his  victories 
in  Armenia,  Ctlicla,  and  C^padocia.  In  the  year 
764  (Heg.  145),  he  founded  the  city  of  Bagdad  on 
the  Tigris,  and  transferred  thither  the  seat  of  the  ca- 
liphate (A.D.  768,  Heg.  149).  He  died  on  a  piU 
grimage  to  Mecca,  leaving  immense  treasures  (A.  D. 
775,  Heg.  156).  Mahadi,  his  son  and  successor,  a 
man  of  a  noble  character,  had  to  contend  with  the  tur- 
bulent inhabitants  of  Chorasan,  under  the  pretended 
prophet  Hakem>  and  died  A,  D.  785  (Heg.  166) ;  and 
Hadi,  his  grandson,  met  with  the  same  opposition 
iinom  the  AU  party,  under  Houssain,  All's  great- 
grandson.  Hadi  caused  the  Zendists  to  be  extermi- 
nated— a  sect  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
principles  of  nature. 

According  to  the  usual  order  of  succession,  and 
Maiiadi's  provision,  Hadi  was  followed,  not  by  his  son, 
but  by  his  brother  Hanin  (A.  D.  786,  Heg.  167), 
who  was  denominated  al  Raschid,  on  account  of 
his  justice,  and  is  &mous  for  promoting  the  arts  and 
sciences.  He  concluded  a  truce  (an  actual  peace 
could  never  be  made  with  Christians)  with  the  Greek 
empress  Irene  (788,  Heg.  169),  who  consented  to  pay 
him  tribute.  Jahir,  an  Alide,  disputed  with  him  the 
possession  of  the  throne,  but  subsequently  submitted. 
Hanin,  however,  tarnished  his  reputation  by  the  mur- 
der of  Jahir,  and  still  more  by  the  murder  of  his  sister 
Abbassah,  and  her  favourite,  the  Barmecides  Giaiar, 
and  by  the  expulsion  and  persecution  of  the  vriiole 
fiimily  of  the  Barmecides,  whose  services  to  the  state 
and  hunself  had  been  of  very  great  value.  Harun 
divided  the  empire  among  his  three  sons.  Al  Amin, 
as  sole  caliph,  was  to  reign  over  Irak,  Arabia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  the  rest  of  Africa :  under  him,  Al  Mamun 
was  to  govern  Persia,  Turkestan,  Chorasan,  and  the 
whole  East ;  and  Motassem  was  to  rule  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  all  the  countries  on  the  BUick  sea.  The 
younger  brothers  were  to  succeed  Amin  in  the  caliph- 
ate. At  Thus,  in  Chorasan,  through  whidi  Hanin 
was  passing,  in  order  to  quell  a  reoellion  that  had 
broken  out  in  Samarcand,  he  was  arrested  by  death, 
of  which  he  had  been  forewarned  by  wonderful  dreams 
(A.  D.  809,  Heg.  190). 

Al  Amin  the  feithfol  (his  proper  name  was  Moham- 
med) was  undeserving  of  this  name.  Untrue  to  his 
obligations  as  a  ruler,  and  addicted  to  all  kinds  of 
sensuality,  he  left  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  his 
vizier,  Fadhel.    The  visier,  from  hatred  of  Mamun, 


persuaded  the  caliph  to  appoint  his  ion  ha  nxnnr, 
and  deprive  Motassem  of  his  portioD  of  tmiiofy.  a 
war  arose  between  the  brotheisi  Masna*!  |t9ml, 
Thaher,  defeated  the  armies  of  the  adlph,  took  Bif> 
dad,  and  caused  Amhi  to  be  put  to  dath  (U).  $i\ 
Heg.  194). 

Mamun  was  recognised  as  caliph.  Nobler  is  In 
Inclinations  than  Amin,  he  cherished  the  Ms  and 
sciences;  but,  like  his  brother,  he  left  the  govm* 
ment  and  armies  to  his  ministers.  Ho  Bcanrvs  to 
secure  the  caliphate  to  the  Alides,  in  ads  to  pirve 
Risa,  his  favourite,  excited  the  powrrfU  AUssudci 
to  an  insurrection.  They  declared  Manoa  to  hsu 
forfeited  the  throne,  and  prodaimed  Ibrabiia  calfk, 
but  submitted  again,  after  the  death  of  Rin,  vhn 
the  caliph  had  changed  his  sentiniciitaL  The  na 
empire  of  the  Arabs,  embracing  nambefte  pntiiM 
In  two  quartere  of  the  globe,  ooold  hudlybe  btii 
under  his  soeptre.  There  is  but  ooe  rtep,ad  tkuu 
easy  one,  under  a  weak  sovereign,  finom  a  naaapkf 
to  a  kingdom.  The  wisdom  of  die  IbniKr  AktaiAn 
could  oiOy  retard  this  evil ;  the  £uiha  of  d»  taorr 
precipitated  It  Even  under  Hanm  al  Hasdiid,  ikr 
Agladides  had  founded  an  independrat  enpiff  ■ 
Tunis  (A.D.  800,  Heg.  181),  as  had  Ukeviv  tkr 
Edrisides  in  Fei.  Thaher,  havhig  beoi  spfratni 
governor  of  Chorasan,  made  hiiuelf  iiAfmnL 
From  him  the  Thaherides  derived  their  oTfia.  )!•- 
mun  sentThomB8,a  Greek  exile,  withaaanByigiaA 
the  Greek  emperor,  Michael  II.  the  StaBMRr.  Tho> 
mas  depopulated  Asia  Minor,  and  kid  siMettC»- 
stantinople ;  but  a  storm  destroyed  his  M  (.tD. 
823,  Heg.  207).  A  second  attack  on  the  i^vnl 
city  was  repelled  by  the  aid  of  the  BttlgariiBi.  IW 
mas  was  taken  prisoner,  and  ezecoied.  Tovariitk 
many  religions  sects,  into  wfaicfa  the  MvmAaanwm 
then  divi£d,  Mamun  acted  with  tnlentioB.  Hedr4 
A.D.  833  (Heg.  218).  During  his  govffinMHt  ^boa 
830,  Heg.  215),  the  African  Arabs  ooaqMicd  Sir^ 
and  Sanunia,  where  Uiey  maintained  themseNsibmi 
SOO  years,  till  the  former  island  was  ton  frn  il» 
by  the  Normans,  In  1035,  and  the  hitter  iriaod  bf  \k 
Pisans,  m  1051. 

Motassem,  at  first  named  BSlak  (by  the  gncr  «< 
God),  Hanm's  thhd  son,  built  a  new  dty,  StsaA 
fifty-six  miles  from  Bagdad,  and  traorfned  lUhr 
his  residence.  In  his  wan  against  the  Greeb  uA 
rebellious  Persians,  he  first  used  Tukish  nifrf^> 
From  grief  at  the  death  of  his  nrivate  fbpidm,  X^*- 
tassem  became  insane,  and  died  A.D.  8tt,  Hff .  A* 

Vathek  BiUah,  his  son,  menber  of  the  Mottm« 
sect,  exerted  himself  to  promote  the  advaooeni*^' 
science ;  but  he  was  an  enervated  vokpcaary,  an 
died  of  nervous  weakness  (AJ>.  846,  Heg.  t3i/.  A 
contest  for  the  soooesaion,  between  his  bntherMoa- 
wackel  and  his  son  MothadI,  was  decided  hf  Ikri^ 
ready  powerful  and  arrogant  Torfcish  body  pui  ' 
&vour  of  the  most  unworthy  competitor,  the  te*' 
Under  Motawackel,  it  became  more  and  more  os**- 
ary  to  carry  on  all  wan  by  means  of  TwkiahBaa*- 
aries.  Thus  the  Arabs  were  rendered  mvariihe  ntf 
effeminate,  as  must  neoeasartty  be  the  case,  isaht 
climate,  with  those  who  do  not  live  in  coaittfLact^ 
ty.  Motawackel  manifested  a  Uind  hatted  diW 
Alides,  not  sparing  even  the  memofyof  tfaedeotf*r«- 
He  moreover  evinced  a  maiignani  spirit,  cad  a  pv^ 
ness  to  sensuality  and  cruelty.  His  ova  son,  3i<^ 
asser,  educated  in  the  indulgence  of  both  these  m 
and  often  barbarously  treated  by  htm,  ooav^ 
against  hun  with  the  Turkish  body  giank*  »»  ^ 
fected  his  munkr  (A.D.  861,  Heg.  S47). 

The  Turks, who nowannsatfdthehgkiofch<(tf« 
the  caliphs,  called  the  munterer  tt»  the  thraae  d  ^ 
faithful,  and  compelled  his  brathen,  whowwei^ 
cent  of  the  atxockms  act,  and  whoae  icvti^  v^i 
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ffsmi,  to  lenonDoe  the  succession  which  Imd  been 
designed  for  thejn  by  Motawadcel.  Montasser  died, 
soon  after^of  a  fever,  caused  by  the  goadings  of  re- 
The  Turks  then  elected 


e(A.D.868,Hegr.S48). 
Mostain  Billah,  a  grandson  of  the  caliph  Motassem. 
Two  of  the  AlJdes  became  competitors  with  him  for 
the  caliphate.  One  of  them,  at  Cufs,  was  defeated 
and  put  to  death ;  but  the  other  founded  an  independ- 
ent empire  in  Tabristan,  which  subsisted  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  discoid  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  completed 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  One  party  raised 
to  the  throne  Motas,  second  son  of  Motawackel,  and 
<x>mpelled  Mostain  to  abdicate.  Motas  Billali  soon 
found  means  to  vet  rid  of  him,  as  well  as  of  his  own 
brother,  Muwiao.  He  then  meditated  the  removal  of 
the  Turicish  soldiers;  but,  before  he  found  courage  to 
execute  his  projects,  they  rebelled  on  account  of  their 
pay  being  in  arrear,  and  foroed  htm  to  resign  the 
l^venunent  He  soon  after  died  (A.D.  869,  Heg. 
2f55).  They  conferred  the  caliphate  on  Mohadi  Bil- 
lah, son  of  the  caliph  Vathek,  but  deposed  this  excel- 
lent prince,  eleven  months  afler,  because  he  attempted 
to  improve  their  military  discipline. 

Under  Motawackel *s  third  son,  the  sensual  Motam* 
cd  Billah,  whom  tliey  next  called  to  the  caliphate,  his 
prudent  and  courageous  fourth  brother,  Muaffek, 
succeeded  in  oveicoming  the  dangerous  preponder- 
ance of  these  Turks.  Motamed  transferred  the  seat 
of  the  caliphate  fiiom  Samara  back  to  Bagdad,  in  tlie 
year  873  (Heg.  S59),  where  it  afterwards  continued. 
Jn  the  same  year,  owing  to  a  revolution  in  the  inde- 
pendent government  ofChorasan,  the  dynasty  of  the 
ThaheriM  gave  place  to  that  of  the  Soffiuides,  who, 
eventually,  extended  their  dominion  over  Tabristan 
and  Segestan.  The  governor  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
Achmet  Ben  Tulun,  aL»  made  himself  independent 
(A.D.  877,  Heg.  263),  from  whom  are  descended  the 
Tulunides.  The  brave  Muaffek  annihilated,  indeed, 
the  empire  of  the  Zinghians,  in  Cufa  and  Bassora,  ten 
yean  after  iu  formation  (A.D.  881,  Heg.  268) ;  but 
he  was  unable  to  save  the  caliphate  from  the  ruin  to 
which  it  was  continually  hastening. 

Motamed  died  soon  after  him  (A.D.  8d2,  Heg.  279), 
ami  was  succeeded  by  Muaffek's  son,  Motbadad  Bil- 
lah. He  contended  unsuccessfully  with  a  new  sect 
Ihat  had  arisen  in  Irak— the  Carmathians  (A.D.  899, 
Ileg.  286)— against  whom  his  son,  Moktaphi  Billah 
(A.D.  902,  Heg.  289),  was  more  fortunate.  He  was 
still  more  successful  in  a  war  against  the  Tulunides, 
as  he  again  reduced  Egypt  and  Syria,  in  905  (Heg. 
292).  Under  his  brother,  Moktadar  Billah,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  (A.D.  909, 
Heg.  296),  rebellions  and  bloody  quarrels  about  the 
sovereignty  disturbed  the  government  o(  the  empire. 
He  was  several  times  deposed  and  reinstated,  and 
finally  murdered  (A.  D.  931,  Heg.  319).  During  his 
reign.  Aba  Mohammed  ObeidaTlah  rose  in  A&ica, 
who,  nretending  to  be  descended  from  Fatima,  daugh- 
ter or  the  prophet  (therefore  from  Ali),  overthrew  the 
dynasty  of  the  Agiadides  in  Tunis,  and  founded  that 
of  the  Fatimites  (A.  D.  910,  Heg.  298).  Not  satis- 
fied with  reigning  independent  of  the  caliph,  this 
party,  as  descendants  of  Uie  jMrophet,  asKitea  them- 
selves to  be  the  only  lawful  caliphs. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  dynasty  of  the  Bouides,  in 
Persia,  rose  to  authority  and  power  (A.  D.  925,  Heg. 
315).  Cbonsan  was  still  independent  The  only 
change  was,  that  the  Samanides  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  Solfiuides.  In  a  part  of  Arabia  the  heretic 
Carmathians  ruled;  in  Mesoootamia,  the  Hamada- 
mites.  In  Egypt,  which  had  just  been  recovered, 
Akschkl,  (irom  a  governor,  was  called  to  be  a  sove- 
reign. From  him  descended  the  Akschidites.  Kaher 
Billah,  Mothadad's  third  son,  merited  his  fiite,  on  ac- 
count of  his  malice  and  cruelty.    The  Turkish  sol- 


diers, having  recovered  their  power,  dn^ve  him  from 
tlie  throne  into  exile  (A.  D.  934,  Heg.  322),  in  which 
he  perished  five  years  afterwards.  Rhadi  Billali,  his 
brother,  bore  the  dignity  of  an  etair  a/  omra.  (captain 
of  the  captains),  with  wliich  the  exercise  of  absolute 
power,  in  the  name  of  the  caliph,  was  united ;  and 
thus  the  caliph  was  more  and  more  Uirown  into  the 
liack  grouno.  The  firet  who  was  invested  with  this 
dignity  was  Raik ;  but  it  was  soon  torn  from  him  by 
tlie  Turk  Jakan,  by  force  of  arms,  in  the  year  039 
(Heg.  327).  Jakan  extended  the  power  of  the  office 
to  such  a  degree  as  to,  leave  the  caliph  nothing  but 
tlie  name  of  his  temporal  sway,  and  even  assumed  the 
right  of  determining  the  succession  to  tlie  throne. 
Raik  was  indemnified  by  receiving  Cuft^  Bassora  and 
.  Irak  Arabi,  as  an  independent  ffoverumcnt. 

The  next  caliph,  Motaki  Balah,  MokUider*s  son, 
made  an  effort  to  regain  his  independence  by  tlie 
murder  of  Jakun ;  but  he  was  soon  compelled,  by  the 
Turkisli  soldiers,  to  appoint  Tosun,  another  of  their 
countrymen,  emir,  who  made  this  office  hereditary. 
He  fiormally  devised  it  to  a  certain  Scliimd,  but  it 
soon  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Persian  royal 
house  of  the  Bouides,  whose  aid  the  succeeding  calipli, 
Mostaki  Billah,  solicited  against  the  tyranny  of  Schir- 
sad.  The  first  Bouide  emir,  Moeseddulat,  left  it  as 
an  inheritance  to  his  posterity.  Not  the  caliph,  but 
tlie  emir,  now  reigned  in  Bsgdad,  though  over  only  a 
small  territory.  In  every  remote  province,  there  were 
independent  princes. 

To  continue  the  catalogue  of  the  names  of  tliose 
who  were  henceforward  caliphs,  would  be  superfluous, 
for  these  Mussulman  popet  had  not  by  any  means  the 
power  of  the  Cluistian.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
pursue  the  branches  into  which  the  history  of  tlie 
caliphate  is  now  divided ;  but  we  must  briefly  show 
the  great  changes  which  the  diflerent  states  and  tiieir 
dynasties  have  undergone,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

During  the  miiKirity  of  the  Akschidite  Ali,  the  Fa- 
timite  Mora  Ledinillah,  at  that  time  caliph  in  Tunis 
sutpugated  Egypt  in  969  (Heg.  358),  and  founded 
Cairo,  which  he  made  the  seat  of  his  caliptiate.  There 
were,  consequently,  at  this  time,  three  caliplis— at 
Bagdad,  Cairo  and  Cordova — eacli  of  whicli  declared 
the  others  heretics.  But  the  Fatimites,  as  well  as  the 
Abbaissides,  fell  under  the  power  of  their  visiera,  and, 
like  them,  the  Ommiades  in  Cordova  were  deprived 
of  all  power  by  the  division  of  Spain  into  many  small 
sovereignties,  till  they  were  entirely  subverted  by  the 
Morebethun.    See  Spain. 

Ilkan,  king  of  Turkestan,  having  conquered  Chora- 
san,  and  overthrown  the  Samanides,  was  expelled 
again  by  Mahmud,  prince  of  Gasna,  who  founded 
there  the  dominion  of  the  Gasnevides,  in  998  (Heg. 
388),  wlio  were  soon,  however,  overthrown,  in  turn 
by  the  Seldjook  Turks,  mider  Togrul  Beg,  in  1030 
(Heg.  421).  This  leader  conquered  also  Charasm, 
Georgia,  and  the  Persian  Irak.  Called  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  caliph  Kajem  Bemeillah,  at  Bagdad, 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Bouide  emira,  he  proceed- 
ed to  Bagdad,  and  became  emir  himself  in  1055  (Heg. 
448),  by  which  means  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  was 
firmly  established  over  all  the  Mussulmans.  To  his 
nephew,  Alp  Arslan  (who  defeated  and  took  prisoner 
the  Greek  emperor  Romanus  Diogenes),  he  left  this 
dignity,  with  so  great  power,  tliat  ttiese  Turkish  emira 
al  omra  were  frequently  called  the  tuUans  of  Bagdad. 
Turkish  princes,  who  wpired  to  be  sovereigns  in  the 
other  provinces,  were,  at  first,  satisfied  with  the  title 
of  aiabek  (&ther,  teacher),  such  as  the  atabeksof  Irak 
and  Syria,  of  Adherbidschan,  Farsistan  (Peraia)  and 
Laristan.  It  was  the  atabeks  of  Syria  and  Irak,  with 
whom  the  crusaders  had  principally  to  contend.  The 
first  was  called  Omadeddiu  Zenghi;  by  the  Fianks, 
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Snnguin.  Ttipy  were  aftrrwards  termed  suUaru. 
The  caliph  of  Bagdad  was  recog;nised  by  all  as  the 
spiritual  sovereign  of  all  Mussulmans :  his  temporal 
authority  did  not  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  Bagdad. 
Noureddin,  Zenghi's  son,  being  requested,  by  the 
Fntimite  caliph  Adhed,  to  protect  Bagdad  against  his 
vizier,  sent  to  Cairo,  in  succession,  the  Curds,  Schir- 
kiieh  and  Salaheddin  or  Saiadin  ;  but  the  latter  over- 
threw the  Fatimites  (as  schismatic  aniipopet)^  and 
usurped  the  authority  of  sultan  of  Eg^t  in  1 170  (Heg. 
556,)  with  which  he  united  Syria,  after  Noureddin's 
death.  This  is  the  great  Salaheddin  (Saiadin),  the 
formidable  enemy  of  the  Christians,  the  conqueror  of 
Jerusalem.  The  dynasty  which  commenopd  with 
him  was  called,  from  his  father  Ayoub,  the  Jyoubites. 
They  reigned  over  Egypt  till  expelled  by  the  Mame- 
lukes in  1250.  The  Seldjook  sultans  of  Irak  were 
overthrown,  in  1194  (Ileg.  590),  by  the  Charasmi- 
ans ;  and,  as  those  of  Chorasan  were  extinct,  there 
remained  of  the  Seldjook  dominions  nothing  but  the 
empire  of  loonium  or  Roum,  in  Asia  Muior,  from 
which  the  present  Turkish  empire  derives  its  origin. 
See  Otioman  Empire. 

The  Charasmian  sultans  extended  their  conquests 
for  into  Asia,  until  tlieir  territories  were  invaded  by 
the  Tartars,  under  Zenghis  Klian,  in  1220  (Heg.  617). 
They  were  finally  totally  destroyed  by  his  son  Octai. 
Bagdad,  also,  the  remains  of  the  possessions  of  the 
ailiphs,  became  the  easy  prey  of  a  Mongul  horde,  un- 
der Holagou,  in  1258  fHeg.  636),  by  the  treachery  of 
the  vicier  al  Kami,  and  a  slave,  Amraro,  under  the 
fifty-sixtli  caliph  Motaiem.  The  nephew  of  the 
cruelly  murdered  Motazem  fled  to  Eg)'pt,  where  he 
continued  to  be  called  caliph,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Mamelukes,  and  bequeathed  the  Molummedan 
popedom  to  his  posterity.  When  the  Turks  conquered 
Egypt,  in  1517,  the  last  of  tliese  nominal  caliphs  was 
airried  to  ConstaDtinople,  and  died,  after  returning  to 
Egypt,  in  1538.  The  Turkish  sultans  subsequently 
assumed  the  title  oiealiph^  and  the  padishah  or  grand 
signor  at  Constantinople  retains  it  to  the  present  day, 
with  the  claim  of  spiritual  supremacy  over  all  Mussul- 
mans, though  this  claim  is  little  regarded  out  of  his 
own  dominions,  and  strongly  disputed  by  the  Persians. 

Calixtins,  or  Utraquists  ;  a  sect  of  the  Hussites  in 
Bohemia,  who  differed  from  the  Catholics  principally 
in  giving  the  cup  in  tlie  Lord's  supper  to  laymen. 
(See  Hutsites,)  Under  George  €i  Podiebrad,  finom 
1450  to  1471,  who  declared  himself  for  them,  the  C. 
obtained  the  ascendency.  Under  Wladislaw,  th^y 
maintained  their  religious  liberties,  and,  from  the 
time  of  the  reformation  in  tlie  16th  century,  shared 
the  doctrines  as  well  as  the  fate  of  the  Protestants  In 
Bohemia.  Their  refusal  to  fight  against  their  own 
sect  in  the  Sraolkaldian  war,  at  first  drew  upon  them 
severe  persecutions ;  but  Ferdinand  I.,  though  un- 
iavourable  to  them  in  other  respects,  permitted  them 
to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  religious  peace 
of  1556  with  his  other  Protestant  subjects,  and  the 
excellent  Maximilian  II.  granted  them  perfect  liberty 
in  the  exercise  of  tlieir  religious  belief.  Their  situa- 
tion became  more  critical  under  Rodolph  II.,  and  they 
found  it  diflScult  to  prevail  on  him  publicly  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Bohemian  confession,  presented  by  them  in 
connexion  with  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  the  Lu- 
therans, and  to  confirm  the  diureh  government,  under 
which  they  had  hitherto  possessed  teachers,  churches, 
and  schools  of  their  own,  and  a  separate  consistory  at 
Pra^e.  When  Matthias  made  many  encroachments 
on  Uie  privileges  thus  granted,  the  united  Protestants, 
under  the  count  of  Thurn,  in  1617,  undertook  to  de- 
fend themselves.  This  finally  kindled  tlie  thirty  years' 
war.  After  a  short  triumph  under  Frederic  of  tlie 
Palatinate,  whom  they  had  chosen  king,  they  were 
deleated,  in  1620,  near  Prague,  and  tlie  Protestant 


cause  completely  overthrown.  Perdinnd  II. 
many  C,  Lutherans,  and  CalvinisU  to  be  ^xrcobHl  a» 
rebels,  ajid  drove  others  into  faanishiDcnt ;  aad  Frr- 
dinand  III.  did  not  extend  the  bcntAs  of  the  pf«or 
of  Westphalia  to  the  Protestents  so  Boheoi^  im 
successors  were  not  more  fiivoiuably  diipasrd  tovank 
the  Protestants ;  and  the  edict  of  toIcTHtioii  of  JonrfJi 
IL,  1782,  first  restored  to  tlie  ProU-stants  in  Bolim« 
their  religious  liberty,  of  which  they  had  bera  de- 
prived during  162  yean,  and  which  is  enjoyed  to  the 
present  day  by  the  Calvinists  and  Lufthmns,  aaxvig 
whom  the  remains  of  the  old  C.  have  been  ksL 
Cauxtos  ;  the  name  of  several  popes. 

1.  The  first  was  a  Roman  bishop  frooi  S17  lo  t:ii, 
when  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

2.  Guido,  son  of  count  William  of  Burgundy^  iiH- 
bishop  of  Vienna,  and  papal  legate  in  Fraoce,  v»> 
elected,  in  1119,  in  the  monastery  of  Clugny,  mkxvs- 
sor  of  the  expelled  pope  Gelasius  1 1.,  who  bad  brta 
driven  finom  Italy  by  the  emperor  Henry  V^  and  IM 
died  in  this  monastery.  He  reoeived  the  tiara  at 
Vienna.  In  the  same  year,  he  held  oooncils  at  Tfo- 
louse  and  at  Rheims,  tlie  latter  of  which  was  intraM 
to  settle  the  protracted  dispute  respectinr  the  rigit  <: 
investiture.  As  the  emperor  Henry  V.  voom  nrrf 
confirm  an  agreement  which  he  had  already  nade  (in 
this  subject,  C.  repeated  anew  the  exonauDnnlcatibn 
which  he  had  pronounced  against  him  as  legale,  ai 
the  council  of  Vienna,  in  1112.  He  exoonummmtrrL 
also,  the  anti  pope  Gregory  VIII.,  and  lenewfd  tor> 
mer  decrees  re4>ecting  simony,  lay  in^estitBR;  and 
tlie  marriage  of  priests.  Successful  hi  his  ooou^ 
with  the  emperor  on  tlie  subject  of  inveatitw  It 
means  of  his  alliance  with  the  rebels  in  Gcffsiaiiy.  :» 
particular  with  the  Saxons,  he  made  his  entnoce  'x*i 
Italy  in  11  SO,  and,  with  great  pomp,  into  Rone  it- 
self; took  Gregory  VIIL  prisoner,  in  1 121.  by  cl-* 
aid  of  the  Normans,  and  trrated  him  shamefuHy.  H- 
availcd  himself  of  the  troubles  of  the  emperor  to  §am 
htm,  in  1122,  to  agree  to  the  cunoofdat  of  Wor»w 
(See  JnvettUure  and  Conrordat)»    He  died  in  1 124. 

C.  III.  chosen  in  1168,  in  Rome,  as  anti-pope  v 
Paschal  III.,  and  confirmed  by  the  emperor  FnAlrr« 
I.,  in  1178,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  pope  Alrzand^ 
III.  As  he  was  not  counted  among  the  Imd  pof«^. 
a  subsequent  pope  was  called  C.  ///.  nis  was  • 
Spanish  nobleman,  Alphoiiso  Bofgia,  oonnselkr  «.s 
Alphonso,  king  of  Arragon  and  the  Sicilies^  He  «t> 
maide  pope  in  1455.  He  was  at  this  time  frr  : 
vanced  in  life,  but  equalled  in  policy  and  pmuaif  *. 
the  most  enterprising  rulers  of  the  church.  In  c 
to  appease  the  displeasure  of  the  princes  and  i 
occasioned  by  the  proceedings  of  the  oouncUs  of  Tob- 
stance  and  Basil,  he  instigated  them  to  a  crater 
against  the  Turks,  and  supported  Scandetbeg,  fir  th» 
purpose,  with  money  and  ships.  His  intentioB  vie 
counteracted  in  Germany  by  the  disoooteni  id  tht 
states  of  the  empire  with  the  concordat  of  Viefiwi 
in  France  by  the  appeals  of  the  rniivefsities  of  Var^ 
and  Toulouse  against  the  tithe  for  the  Tar^iii  wtt. 
Kinff  Alphonso,  moreover,  was  indignant  at  tie  re- 
fusal of  tne  pope  to  acknowledge  his  natnral  ma  Fh*- 
dinand  as  king  of  Naples.  The  Romans,  alaov  v*n 
displeased  at  the  favours  which  he  oonlefrfti  on  t^v 
worthless  nephews.  AfU*r  hn  death,  in  1 158«  a  trw 
sure  of  115,000  ducats  was  found,  destined  fv  tU 
Turkish  war. 

Cauxtus  (properly  Ca/Zetm),  Georve,  the  smbk  if -r 
and  enlightened  theologian  oif  the  Lutheran  rhmh 
in  tlie  17th  century,  u'as  born  in  1586,  at  Meefiw.  c 
Ilolstein,  and  educated  at  Flensboqjp  and  HelnKadL. 
In  I G07,  in  the  latter  oni^'ersity,  be  turned  1^  thaoc&t* 
to  tlieology ;  in  1609,  visited  the  uniTerskSes  d  i^ 
south  of  Germany,  in  1612,  those  of  HoUami  Fr- 
tain,  and  France,  where  his  inteicuuise  with  (far  <if> 
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ferent  religious  parties,  and  the  grpatest  schoUrs  of 
his  time,  oeveloped  that  independence  and  libenlity 
of  opinion,  for  which  he  was  distinguished.  After  a 
briiiiaot  victory,  in  16L4,  in  a  religious  dispute  with 
the  Jesuit  Turrianns,  he  was  made  professor  of 
tlieoli^,  and  died  in  1666.  His  treatises  oo  the 
aothority  of  tlie  holy  Scriptures,  transubstantiation, 
olibttcy,  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, belong,  even  aooording  to  the  judgment  of 
learned  cauolics,  to  tlie  most  profound  and  acute 
writings  against  Catholicism.  But  his  cvntus,  and 
th(*  dfpch  of  his  exegetic  and  historical  knowledge, 
exposed  him  to  the  persecutions  of  the  sealots  of  nis 
time.  His  assertion,  that  the  points  of  differenoe  be- 
tween Calvinists  and  Lutherans  were  of  less  impor- 
tance than  the  doctrines  in  which  they  were  agreed, 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  less  distinctly 
expressed  in  the  Old  IVstament  than  in  the  New,  and 
his  recommendation  of  good  works,  drew  upon  him 
ttie  reproaches  of  crypiopapism.  His  heresy  was 
tfrmvJ  i^cretism  (q.  v«).  The  elector  John  George 
I.  ot  Saxony  protected  iiim  in  1655,  at  the  diet  of 
liatisbon,  against  the  Lutheran  theologians.  His  his- 
torical investigations  and  liis  philosmhical  spirit  shed 
new  light  oo  dogmatic  theology  and  the  exegesis  of 
Uie  Bible,  and  gave  them  a  more  scientific  form.  He 
made  Christian  morality  a  distinct  branch  of  science, 
and,  by  reviving  the  study  of  the  Christian  fsthers 
and  of  the  history  of  the  church,  prepared  the  way  for 
Spener,  Thomasius,  and  Semler.  He  educated  his  son 
Frederic  Ulrich  Caiixtus,  and  many  other  enlightened 
theologians. 

Calk  ;  to  drive  a  quantity  of  oakum  into  the  seams 
of  pUiika,  to  prevent  the  entnnoe  of  water.  After 
the  oakum  is  driven  in,  it  is  covered  with  melted  pitch 
or  resin,  to  preserve  it  from  the  action  of  the  water. 

Calkar.    See  Calcar. 

Caij(ob«,  Jan  Frederic  van  Beek,  a  Dutch  scholar 
rim)  astronomer,  bom  177:f,  at  Groiiingen,  died  in 
1811.  He  was  a  member  of  manv  learned  societies, 
I »rx>ff 'ssor  at  Leyden ,  and  afterwards  at  UtrechL  H is 
Kiiryalus  on  Beauty,  and  another  work  on  the  Time- 
Pieces  of  tlie  Ancients,  are  deserving  of  mention, 
liis  essay  against  Uie  work  of  Dupuis,  Origme  de 
ioHM  let  CuUety  obtained  the  Taylerian  prise. 

Caix  is  tlte  cry  of  a  bird  to  its  young,  or  to  its 
mate  in  coupling  time,  which,  in  most  instances,  is  a 
repetition  of  one  note,  and  is  generally  common  to 
tlte  cock  and  hen.  Calls  are  also  a  sort  of  pipes  used 
by  fowlers  to  catch  birds,  by  imitating  their  notes. 
They  are  commonly  formed  of  a  pipe,  reed,  or  quill, 
and  blown  by  bellows  attached  to  it,  or  liy  the  mouth. 
Hares  are  also  sometimes  taken  by  a  call. 

Callanokr,  a  parisli  in  Menteith,  the  snoth-westem 
division  of  Perthshire ;  the  length  of  the  parish  is 
sixteen  miles,  and  its  breadth  ten.  It  lies  partly 
among  the  Grampian  mountains,  and  partly  consists 
of  the  beautiful  valley  through  which  iJie  Teith  river 
flows.  The  low  grounds  are  arable  and  fertile ;  the 
upper  country  is  wild  and  heathy.  The  town  or 
village  of  Callander  b  situated  in  the  abov«  valley  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Teith,  sixteen  miles  north-west 
of  Stirling.  Callander  maybe  reckoned  the  threshold 
of  the  Highlands  in  this  quarter.  A  mile  west  of  the 
village  is  tlie  pass  of  Leny,  which  afionls  access  to  a 
splendid  range  of  mountain  scenery.  The  bridge  of 
Bracklin  b  another  capital  point  in  the  scenery  im- 
mediately round  rallander.  Ten  mil 


itothe 
the  fiimtil  and  now  classic  scenes.  Loch  Katrine  and 
the  Trosachs.    Popuktion  in  1831,  1,909. 

Callao  ;  a  seaport  town  of  Peru,  on  a  river  of  the 
som#  name,  near  tJie  Pacific  ocean,  it  is  the  port  of 
tiie  city  of  Liom,  from  which  it  b  six  miles  dbtanL 
Um,  77*  4"  W.;  bit.  18*  3*  S.;  popuUukm,  about 
6,<X)0.    TJie  niad  b  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  the 


largest  and  sufest,  in  the  South  sea.  Two  islands, 
named  Si  Lawrtnce  and  CaUao,  and  the  peninsula, 
which  nearly  reaches  them,  defend  vessels  utMD  south 
winds :  towards  the  west  and  north  b  open  sea,  but 
the  winds  from  these  noints  are  never  violent ;  the 
water  b  always  tranquil ;  is  deep,  and  without  rocks. 
C.  is  the  rendetvous  of  from  16  to  17,000  tons  of 
shipping,  6,000  of  which  are  reserved  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  town  was  fortified  ny 
ten  bastions  and  some  batteries,  and  defended  by  a 

Krrison.  There  are  two  fauxbourgs  inhabited  by 
dians.  In  1746,  thb  town  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  when,  of  4,000  inliabitants,  only  200 
escaped.  Since  that  time,  C.  has  been  rebuilt  upon 
the  same  plan,  but  a  little  farther  from  the  sea. 

Callsndcr.    See  Calender. 

Calumachus,  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  bom 
at  Cyrene,  in  Lybia,  of  a  noble  fiimily,  flourished 
under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  about  250 
years  before  Christ  He  opened,  in  Alexandria,  a 
sciiool  of  grammar,  i.  e.,  of  the  belles-lettres  and 
liberal  sciences,  and  could  boast  of  several  schoUrs 
of  distinguished  attainments,  sodi  as  Eratosthenes, 
ApoUonius  Rhodiua,  Aristophanes  of  Bysantium,  Ice. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  presented  him  with  a  place  in 
the  museum,  and  gave  him  a  salary,  as  he  dfid  other 
men  of  learning.  After  the  death  of  Philadelphus, 
he  stood  in  equal  lavour  with  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  wrote  mo»t  of  his 
works,  the  number  of  which  was  very  oonsidereble. 
With  tlie  exception  of  some  fragments,  all  that  we 
have  of  these  is  seventy-two  epigrams  and  six  hymns. 
Hb  poem  on  the  hair  of  Berenice  (rouitf  Berenices) 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Cntul. 
lus.  C.'s  poems  bear  the  stamp  of  tlieir  age,  which 
sought  to  supply  the  want  of  natural  genius  by  a 
great  ostentation  of  learning.  Instead  of  noble,  sim. 
pie  grandeur,  they  exhibit  an  overcharged  style,  a 
ttdst  pathos,  and  a  straining  after  the  singular,  the 
antianated,  the  learned.  His  elegies  are  mentioned 
by  the  ancients  with  great  praise,  and  served  Pto- 
pertius  as  models.  The  best  edition  of  C.  b  by  J.  A. 
Emesti  (Leyden,  1761 , 2  vols.),  which,  as  well  as  the 
edition  of  Grwius  (Utrecht,  1697,  2  vols.),  contains 
Spanheim*s  learned  commentary.  Valckenaer  also 
published  Elegiarum  Fragmenia,  by  thb  author  (Lcy« 
den,  1799). 

Calliopb  ;  one  of  the  muses  (q.  v.) ;  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  elo> 
quenoe  and  heroic  poetry.  She  b  said  to  have  been 
tJie  n-.other  of  Orpheus  by  Apollo.  She  was  repre- 
sented wHh  an  epic  poem  in  one  hand,  and  a  trumpet 
in  the  other,  and  generally  crowned  with  laurel. 

Calusbv,  HeiU7,  a  physician  aad  surgeon,  was 
bom  in  1740,  at  Penti,  in  Hobtein.  He  educated 
himself  by  hb  own  esertions,  and  was  made,  in  1771, 
chief  surgeon  in  the  Danish  fleet,  and,  in  177S,  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  at  the  miivenity  In  Copenhagen. 
He  wrote,  in  1777,  his  instHut.  CAfntrgia  Aodiemtt, 
which  was  received  with  applaose  by  all  Europe.  In 
Vienna,  and  at  the  Russian  universities,  lectures  are 
given  on  them.  There  are  abo  excellent  e^sap  by 
him  in  the  medical  Journals.  He  died  at  Copenhagen, 
February  5,  1824,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  yean. 

CAix»Tiica»,  a  Gmk  philosopher  and  hixtorbn,  a 
native  of  Olynthus,  was  appointed  to  attend  Alexan- 
der in  hb  expedaion  against  Perria.  Hb  republican 
sentiments  rendered  him  unfit  for  a  Amrtier,  added  to 
which  he  had  no  small  share  of  vanity.  But  hb  un- 
prdonable  crime  wa<  his  opposition  to  the  assumption 
by  that  conqueror  of  divine  honourv.  The  conapirM^ 
of  Hermobus  aflbrding  a  pretext  for  a  charge  of 
trraaun,  he  was  apprehended.  Historians  diagrre  as 
to  hb  fate ;  but  roiMt  of  them  admit  Uat  he  was  for 
sone  time  carried  about  with  the  army  in  the  igni** 
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minious  character  of  a  convicted  tnutor.  *  Aristotle 
states  tliat  he  died  of  a  disease  ooDtiacted  under  this 
treatment.  Ptolemy  asserts  that  he  was  crucified ; 
Justin,  that  he  was  disfigured  and  confined  in  a  cage, 
with  a  dog  for  his  companion,  until  Lysimachus 
enabled  him  to  terminate  his  sufierincs  by  poison* 
He  wrote  a  History  of  the  Actions  of  Alexander,  and 
other  historical  works. 

Callisthenics.    See  GymnatHca. 

Callisto  ;  in  mythology,  a  nymph  of  Diana,  daugh- 
ter of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia.  Jupiter  loved  her, 
assumed  the  shape  of  Diana,  and  seduced  her.  The 
fruit  of  her  amour,  called  Arcas^  was  hid  in  the 
woods,  but  preserved.  She  was  changed,  by  the 
jealousy  of  Juno,  into  a  bear.  Jupiter  placed  her, 
with  her  son,  among  the  stars,  where  she  still  shines 
as  the  Great  Bear. 

Callot,  Jacques,  an  eminent  engraver,  was  bom 
in  1594,  at  Nancy.  He  vanquished,  oy  perseverance, 
every  obstacle  which  obstructed  his  perfection  in  his 
art.  He  twice  ran  away  from  his  parents,  who  in- 
tended him  for  another  profession,  fled  to  Italy,  and 
learned  drawing,  in  Rome,  under  Giul.  Parigi,  engrav- 
ing under  Philip  Thomassin,  and  became  afterwards, 
at  Florence,  a  disciple  of  Canta-Gallina,  and,  at 
Nancy,  of  Claude  HenrieL  He  soon  gave  himself 
up  entirely  to  his  love  for  engraving,  and  preferred 
etching,  probably  because  his  active  and  fertile  ge- 
nius could,  in  that  way,  express  itself  more  rapidly. 
In  the  space  of  twenty  years,  he  designed  and  exe- 
cuted about  1,600  pieces.  (See  the  catalogue  in  the 
Cabinet  de  SmgtUaritet  d'ArchUecture,  Peinlure, 
Sculpture  et  Gravure,  by  Le  Comte,  vol.  2,  p.  376  to 
392,  and  Gersaint's  Caktiogue  de  Lorangere.)  In  the 
composition,  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  light,  C.  is  not  particularly  eminent; 
but,  in  the  single  parts  of  his  pieces,  he  is  very  suc- 
cessful. His  (frawing  is  correct;  the  attitudes  mostly 
pleasing;  the  groups  have  considerable  variety; 
harsh  oontrastaare  avoided ;  the  expression  is  vigor- 
ous ;  and  the  execution  displays  the  ease  of  a  master. 
He  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  drawing  of  the 
little  ^ures  with  which  lie  has  filled  all  his  pieces. 
Most  m  them,  except  sacred  subjects,  are  representa- 
tions of  battles,  sieges,  dances,  festive  processions. 
The  Miteres  et  Malheurs  de  la  Guerre^  in  eighteen 
pieces,  are  considered  the  best.  He  executed  works 
of  ttiis  kind  for  Cosmo  II.  of  Florence,  Louis  III.  of 
Fmncc,  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  He  was  so 
strongly  inclined  to  the  comic,  that  this  disposition 
appears  even  in  his  representations  of  sacred  subjects, 
for  instance,  in  the  Temptation  of  Si  Anthony,  He 
not  only  intnxluced  some  burlesque  and  grotesque 
figures  in  his  engravings,  but  executed  whole  pictures 
in  this  style,  in  which  bis  whole  art  is  displayed.  His 
Fair  and  his  Beggars  are  called  his  best  pieces.  He 
was  the  first  who  used,  in  his  etchings,  the  hard  var- 
nish— the  vemice  grosao  dei  lignaiuoU  of  the  Italians. 
He  died  at  Nancy,  in  1635.  He  was  distinguished 
for  piety,  magnanimity,  and  regularity  of  life.  See 
the  biography  of  C.  by  Gersaint,  or  that  of  Husson, 
Paris,  1766. 

Callus,  is  a  preternatural  hardness,  whether  came- 
ous  or  osseous.  The  new  growth  of  bony  substance 
between  the  extremities  of  Fractured  bones,  by  which 
they  are  united,  is  an  instance  of  the  latter.  Exter- 
nal friction  or  pressure  produces  the  former,  as  in 
tlie  hands  of  labourers,  and  the  feet  of  persons  who 
wear  tight  shoes.    See  Coma, 

Calmar,  the  principal  city  of  Sroaland,  in  Sweden, 
on  the  Baltic  sea,  is  situated  opposite  to  Oland,  on  tlie 
island  of  Quamholm,  and  contains  4,500  inhabitants. 
It  has  a  small  but  good  harbour,  and  carries  on  con- 
siderable trade  in  timber,  alum,  and  tar.  It  has  also 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  and  is  tlie  residence  of 


a  bishop,  and  of  the  sovemor  of  the  pfovnoe.  The 
well  fortified  castle  of  a  lies  oniade  oC  Che  city,  od 
the  strait  of  Oland.  For  the  oniinaaoe  called  the 
IJnhn  of  Calmar^  see  Margaret^  fueem  of  Demmmrk 
and  Nortoay, 

Calmgt,  Augustine,  disUnguiahed  as  an  ^tegtOcMi 
and  historical  writer,  was  boni  in  1672,  at  Mewl-la- 
Horgne^  in  the  diocese  of  Toul,  entered,  in  IflBSv  into 
the  Benedictine  order  at  Toul,  and  studied  diiciy  ia 
the  abbey  of  Moyen-Moutier.  Here  he  beaae,  ia 
1798,  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology;  in  1728, 
abbot  of  Senooes,  in  Lorraine,  and  dieoVin  1757.  at 
Paris.  He  was  a  jodicioos  compiler  of  velauaoss 
works,  such  as  Qnnmentaire  tur  imu  tea  Lam  de 
PAnc.  et  de  Nouv,  Test,  (Paris,  1707—16,  23  wk 
4to.),  DicOonnaire  Hist,  et  CrU.  de  la  BiUe  (4  vob.^ 
Histoire  Eeel.  a  CioUe  de  Lorraine  (4  vols.)  Aoae- 
ness  and  taste  are  wanting  in  his  writings,  and  they 
have  been  censured  both  in  France  and  a  other 
countries. 

Calms,  Rb&ion  of.  In  the  Atlantic  ocean,  bUauu 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  laL  29*  N.,  and  on  the  can- 
fines  of  the  trade  winds,  between  4*  and  lO*  N.  iu.. 
calms  of  long  duration  prevail ;  and  hence  I 
are  called  the  calm  latitudes^  or  the  regiam  of  i 
In  the  latter  tract,  particulariy,  these  perpctn  ' 
are  accompanied  by  a  suffocatii^  heat,  by  1 
storms  and  floods^of  rain,  so  that  it  issometiaescalird 
the  rainy  sea*  The  only  winds  that  oocor  aie  sadden 
squalls  of  short  duration  and  little  extent.  In  the^ 
calms,  the  provisions  are  corrupted,  the  aeaas  opea. 
and  the  stagnant  air  breeds  disease.  When  a  ship  is 
in  this  position,  if  the  cunrents  set  in  tofwaids  lacks 
and  the  sea  is  too  deep  to  cast  anchor,  her  datnatiua 
is  almost  inevitable.  In  the  Meditenaiieant  whtfnr 
there  are  no  tides,  dead  cairns  are  mote  naHaMBi  than 
in  the  open  ocean ;  but  they  are  often  tbe  preagry 
of  approaching  storms. 

Calmitcs  (Oelot,  Elevthes);  the  roost  renaifcaUe 
branch  of  the  Mongol  race.  They  themselves  naia- 
tain  that  their  primitive  residence  w«s  siCoated  be^ 
tween  the  Koko-Noor  (the  Blue  Lake)  and  Ttnhcc 
Long  before  the  time  of  Genghis  Khan,  a  pait  of  Um 
people  is  said  to  have  maife  an  expedition  to  the 
west,  as  fiu-  as  Asia  Minor,  and  to  have  lost  tbtm- 
selves  there  among  the  mountains  of  Cancasna;  \mk 
the  rest,  who  had  remained  in  Great  Tartacy,  vr- 
ceived,  from  Uieir  Tartar  neighbonis,  the  name  ci 
Khalimik  (the  separated).  In  fact,  they  csU  ifans- 
selves,  to  this  day,  Khalimik,  though  Oeiot,  mhkh 
signifies  the  same  thing,  oontinnes  to  oe  their  proper 
appellation.  They  have  been  divided,  at  knot  mem 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Mongol  empire,  into  Sam 
principal  branches,  called  Khosehoi,  Deriei,  Stomfor, 
and  Torgot.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Khnwhrt 
Calmucs  has  remamed  in  and  around  Thibet  and  sn 
tlie  Koko-Noor,  and  is  saki  to  have  been  vndrr  the 
protection  of  the  Chinese  since  the  dovn&U  of  the 
Soongar  Calmucs.  The  smaller  poctkn  of  tba  tr^ 
had,  long  before,  retired  to  the  Irtish,  and  finally  kd 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Soongar  hoide,  with  w^kh 
it  took  part  in  the  war  against  China,  and  was  fit- 
4>eraed  with  them.  The  horde  of  the  KhnwAoi^ 
(warriors),  which  is  still  united  under  the  Chineie 
sovereignty,  received  its  name  firam  the  ooange 
which  It  displayed  under  Genghis  aad  is  nied  at 
50,000  souls.  For  this  reason,  and  also  beeauae  the 
family  of  their  princes  derives  its  origin  iiiiBuiraifrli 
firom  the  brother  of  the  great  Genghis,  the  Khoachnw 
maintain  the  first  rank  among  the  Caimuc  tribes.  A 
part  of  them,  about  1800  fiunilica,  settled  «n  the 
Woiga  in  1759,  and  voluntarily  sobmiUcd  to  Che 
Russian  sovereignty.  At  the  dismeiubenneat  of 
the  Mongol  empire,  the  Soongar  Calmacs  ODoati. 
tutcd  but  one  tribe  with  the  DerhrtSi   which  w» 
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aftprwsnb  diTided  between  two  brothen  of  their 
prinoel  J  frmiiy.  The  ooiCiimes  of  the  Caliniict  vary 
with  the  diibreiit  tribes.  The  foUowing  cuts  repre- 
spnt  serenl  of  the  more  chantcteristJc.  Figs.  1  tod  2 
belong  to  the  Calmocs  in  geoeni ;  fig.  3  is  that  of  a 
Caimuc  prince  ;  and  figs.  4,  5,  and  6  more  paiticii- 
larif  rfpreseBt  the  Caimucs  of  the  Wolga. 

»•  2. 


In  the  ITfb  centory,  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th, 
the  Soongar  horde  subjected  a  great  part  of  the  other 
CSalmuc  iribea,  especially  the  Khoschot,  Derbet,  and 
Khoit,  and  carried  on  bloody  wars,  both  with  the 
Mongols  and  with  the  Chinese  empire,  which  ter- 
mtaated  in  their  entire  subjugation  and  dispersion. 
They  were  rmided  as  the  bravest,  richest,  and  most 
powerful  horde.  The  Derbet  Caimucs,  whose  pas- 
ture grounds  were  originally  situated  in  the  region  of 
the  Koko-Noor,  departed  thence  on  account  of  the 
Mongol  disturbances  towards  the  Irtish,  and  separ- 
ated into  two  parties.  One  of  them  became  united 
with  the  Soongars,  and  was  finally  destroyed  with 
them.  The  other  settled  on  the  Ural,  Don,  and  Wol- 
ga,  and  the  minority  of  them  Joined  the  TorgoCs,  but 
afterwards  separated  from  them.  The  Tocgot  (Wol- 
gaic)  Caimucs  seem  to  have  been  formed  into  a  dia- 
tinct  horde,  later  than  the  other  Caimuc  branches.  In 
the  very  bc^nning,  they  separated  fro|n  the  restlen 
Soongars,  and  settled  on  the  Wolga ;  for  which  rea- 
son, Uie  Russians,  to  whom  they  submitted  m  1616, 
called  them  the  fFolgaie  Caimucs.  But,  the  opprea- 
sion  of  the  Russian  government  having  eadtra  dis- 
satisfaction among  them,  they  returned  to  Sooogary 
in  1770,  and  put  themselves  under  the  Chinese  pro- 
tection. Here,  however,  strict  measures  were  at  first 
adopted  against  them.  All  these  difBcrent  tribes  were 
fonneriy,  or  are  at  present,  under  the  rule  of  their 
own  khans,  who  are  tributaiy  to  the  government  un- 
der which  the  horde  lives.  There  is  also  a  colony  of 
baptised  Caimucs,  to  which  the  Russian  government 
has  granted  a  fertile  territory,  with  the  city  Stavropol, 
in  the  Orenberg  district  of  the  government  U&.  Thb 
colony  has  been  much  augmented  of  late.  In  the 
same  district,  there  is  likewise  a  small  colony  of  Mo- 
hammedan Caimucs,  formed  of  proselytes  which  the 
Kirghises  have  made  and  received  among  themselves. 

Cautk,  a  town  in  Wiltshire,  sitoated  on  the  river 
Mariow,  91  miles  from  London.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefiy  occupied  in  the  woollen  trade.  Population  in 
1831,  4,795. 

Caloxkl.    See  Mercury, 

Calonxb,  Charies  Alexander  de,  a  n«nch  states- 
man, was  bom  in  1734,  at  Dooai,  where  his  fiuher 
was  first  president  of  the  parliament  He  studied  at 
Paris,  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  an  advocate  at 
Artois,  went  as  attorney-general  (proeureur  ginenU) 
to  the  pariiament  of  Ikraai,  and  was,  in  1763,  ap- 
pointed makre  de$  rtptitet^  hi  1768,  intendant  of 
Mets,  and  afterwards  of  Lille.  This  was  his  sltnatioo 
on  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  The  minister  Maurepas, 
returning  from  a  long  exile,  had  placed  successively 
in  the  oflSoe  of  minister  of  finance,  Turgot  and 
Necker,  Fleory,  and  Ormesson.  In  November, 
1783,  after  the  death  of  Maurepas,  they  were  suc- 
ceed^ by  C,  who  found  the  ananoes  already  in 
disorder.  At  first,  he  followed  the  system  of  loans 
which  was  begun  before  him ;  though  his  firat  ope- 
ratk>ns  were  calculated  only  for  the  moment,  and 
the  national  debt  rested  on  no  good  security.  As  a 
provbion  for  the  deficiencies,  the  only  means  was  a 
new  system  of  taxation,  and  C.  proposed  it.  To 
secure  countenance  for  levying  heavy  taxes,  he 
suggested  calling  an  assembly  of  the  notables, 
chosen  from  the  most  respectable  membere  of  the 
two  first  orders,  the  mag^tnUes  and  the  heads  of 
the  most  important  municipalities.  On  the  22d  of 
February,  1787,  the  notables  held  their  first  session 
at  Versailles.  The  report  of  the  minister  of  finance 
was  impatiently  expected.  He  delivered  it  with  all 
the  ability  of  which  he  was  capable ;  but  this  could 
not  diminish  the  ill  impression  of  his  explanations. 
The  deficit  of  1 15  millions  was  greater  than  had  been 
feared.  C.  traced  the  origin  oi  this  from  the  admin- 
istratiuo  of  Terray ;  aaerted  that  it  amounted  then  U> 
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40  miUions ;  that,  fram  1776  to  1783,  it  had  increasf^ 
about  as  much  more ;  and,  at  last,  confessed  that  he 
himself  had  incrrased  it  about  35  miUions  from  that 
time  till  1786.  Lafayette  appeared  at  the  head  of 
those  numerous  complainants  ^o  now  came  forward 
against  C. ;  but  the  king  seemed,  at  first,  to  support 
liis  minister.  The  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  C.'s  con* 
stant  adversary,  was  dismissed.  This  triumph  was, 
however,  of  short  duration.  Independently  of  the 
friends  of  La&yette  and  Necker,  a  third  party  came 
forward  agamst  him— that  party  whidi  brought  into 
the  ministry  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  Lom^nie- 
Brienne.  The  court  was  alarmed  at  the  delays  of  the 
assembly  of  the  notables,  and  the  ferment  which  it 
excited.  C.  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  banished 
to  Lorraine.  Thence  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
received  a  flattering  invitation  from  the  empress 
Catharine  II.  He  now  employed  himself  in  refuting 
ihe  ctiarges  which  were  brought  against  him.  In 
his  petition  addressed  to  the  king  aoout  the  end  oi 
1787,  he  takes  a  review  of  all  his  ministerial  opera- 
.  tions,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  he  had  always 
for  his  object  the  improvement  of  the  finances.  The 
axtslibishop  of  Toulouse,  his  successoi',  had  informed 
him  of  the  personal  displeasure  of  the  king ;  the  par- 
liaments of  Grenoble,  Toulouse,  Besan^on,  had  oiade 
him  the  object  of  public  animadversion ;  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  liad  come  forward  formally  against 
him.  C.  defended  himself  against  all  these  attacks. 
He  besought  the  king  to  declare,  that  he  had  con- 
stantly acted  by  liis  express  command  or  with  his 
consent,  and  offered,  in  case  the  king  should  be  silent, 
to  justify  himself  before  the  tribuniS  of  peers,  before 
which  he  had  been  accused.  To  all  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  his  friends  opposed  this  fiict, 
which  is  certaiuly  true,  that  be  retired  from  the  min- 
istry poor.  In  a  letter  of  C.  to  the  king,  Feb.  0th, 
1789,  containing  political  reflections,  and  principaliy 
directed  against  Necker,  he  manifested  the  intention 
of  offering  himself  a  candidate  for  the  states-general. 
He  actufilly  made  his  appearance  in  the  electoral  as- 
sembly of  the  nobility  of  Bailleul,  but  returned  to 
London  without  effecting  his  purpose,  where  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  writing  on  the  state  of  a&irs  iu 
France.  The  revolution  oad,  in  the  mean  time,  be- 
gun. C.  took  part  in  it  with  a  seal  which  seemed  to 
exceed  his  powers.  His  negotiations,  his  journeys 
to  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia,  his  persevennce,  his 
attachment  to  their  cause,  made  him  invaluable  to 
the  party  which  he  served.  In  order  to  assist  his 
unfortunate  party  with  the  pen,  he  ^rote  his  TaUeau 
de  V Europe  en  Nwembre,  1795,  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  warmth,  and  its  faithful  delineation  of 
events.  From  that  time  he  lived  in  London,  princi- 
pally occupied  with  the  fine  arts,  which  he  had  al- 
ways cultivated  with  taste.  In  1802,  he  retomed 
to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
Sucli  was  the  career  of  a  minister  who  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  French  revolution.  He  possessed,  in 
a  high  degree,  the  qualities  requisite  to  a  great  states- 
man—an accurate  acquaintance  with  details,  together 
with  comprehensive  views,  and  the  power  of  conceiv- 
ing  extensive  projects.  But,  if  vrisdom,  which  ma- 
tures the  conceptions,  if  a  prophetic  glance,  which 
foresees  all  the  impediments,  if  consStency  and  a 
spirit  of  method  which  provides  for  the  success  of  the 
execution,  are  essential  to  a  statesman,  then  C.  can 
lay  no  claim  to  that  title.  A  knowledge  of  human 
nature  was  wanting  in  his  character.  His  morals 
were  far  from  being  strict.  His  works,  among  which 
his  speeches  and  memorials  to  the  notables  deserve 
the  first  place,  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  history 
of  finandal  administration. 

Caloric  is  the  name  given,  in  chemistry,  to  that 
agent  which  produces  the  phenomena  of  heat  and 


combustion.  It  is  Iiypotheticaliy  regarded  as  a  9v(i- 
tile  fluid,  tlie  particles  of  which  rpprl  one  anodirr. 
and  are  attracted  by  all  other  wihKanrra-  It  ai  in- 
ponderable,  and,  l^^  its  distribodon,  in  mrioai  pn>- 
portions,  among  the  particles  of  matter,  gives  rise  to 
the  three  general  forma  of  gas,  liqllid^  and  solkk 
The  particles  of  water,  by  losing^  caloric,  ha%c  their 
cohesion  so  much  increased,  that  Uiey  amnMai  the 
solid  form  of  ice ;  by  adding  caloric,  tfary  agaia  br- 
come  fluid ;  and  by  a  still  further  addkkn,  thty  aiv 
converted  into  vapoiu*. 

Caloric  exists  in  two  dtfimnt  wfwte^  fin  or  n- 
combmedyBDdmaeiaieo/comSiMatitm,  In  the  icravr 
condition,  it  creates  the  sensation  of  beat,  aad  f<u> 
duces  expansion  in  other  bodies.  The  puwu  wiaA 
any  body  has  of  exdting  the  amsatioa  of  hoi,  a^ 
occasioning  expansion,  is  understood  by  the  cxfRs- 
sion  of  its  temperatiere.    This  is  soppovd  to  vaty 


with  the  quantity  of  free  caioric  in  a  gnren  waiiKf 
of  matter;  a  high  temperature  h^atg  aacrAed  to  d» 
presence  of  a  lam  quantity  of  free  caloric,  and  akw 
temperature  to  UMit  of  a  small  quantity.  We  vr 
ignorant,  however,  of  the  extremes  of  teaipetBtBie, 
and  may  compare  it  to  a  chain,  c^  which  a  frw  of  thr 
middle  links,  only,  are  exposed  to  oar 
while  its  extremities  are  concealed  froaa  < 

Tb»  expansion  of  bodin  boneof  thei 
aflfects  of  an  increase  of  tempeiatore.  Tb  iaovasp 
in  bulk,  however,  is  not  the  same  in  all  bodies.  Thp 
same  increa9e  of  temperature  causes  liquids  to  expand 
more  than  solids,  and  aeriform  bodies  much  mofr  tl-  c 
either.  On  this  principle  are  oonstructrd  the  variuos 
instruments  for  measuring  tempeistnn*;  noe  the 
degree  of  expansion  prodivsed  by  caloric  bcarsawft' 
cient  proportion  to  its  quantity,  to  afford  us>  the  ntA-aa^ 
of  ascertaining  it  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Oar  srsB*^ 
it  is  obvious,  are  quite  inadequate  U>  alfoni  as  iL^ 
information ;  for  we  compue  our  smsnlioDs  of  Uu:. 
not  with  any  fixed  or  uniionn  standard,  but  with  tl  »*>< 
(Sensations  which  we  have  had  immediaiely  prevoK. 
Hence,  the  same  portion  of  water  will  feel  wmnm  to  a 
liand  removed  from  contact  with  snoor,  aad  coU  t? 
another  hand  which  has  been  heated  before  the  hr. 
To  convey  precise  notions  of  temperature,  then^brr, 
we  are  obliged  to  describe  the  degree  of  exfaa«^a. 
produced  in  some  one  body  which  has  been  pmiMhivy 
agreed  upon  as  a  standard  of  conparisDii.  TAr 
standard  most  generally  adopted  is  quicksilvm-,  whra 
is  contained  in  a  class  ball,  terminating  a  kai^.  rv- 
row  tobe.  This  mstrument  is  called  a  tAuatom^i. 
If  quicksilver,  or,  indeed,  any  other  sabstenoe  exo^t 
the  gases,  sufiered  equal  expansion  by  t^ioal  mat- 
ments  of  the  caloriiic  power,  then  this  iiiatraia»& 
would  be  perfect;  but  tiie  tame  iooease  of  balk  » 
not  effected  in  the  same  liquid  or  aolid,  at  ail  trmpfta» 
tures,  by  adding  similar  quantities  of  beat ;  for  b«irk 
expand,  by  equal  increments  of  caloric,  more  in  t^t 
tlian  in  low  temperatures,  because  the  fioreeomMEi: 
expansion  is  diminished  by  the  interposition  or  o-urc 
between  the  particles  of  bodies ;  amL  thnviovv,  vara 
equal  quantities  of  caloric  are  added  in  soooesioa,  ti« 
last  portions  meet  with  less  resistance  to  their  rxfai* 
sive  force  than  the  finL  In  gases,  on  ibe  coninrf . 
which  are  destitote  of  cohesion,  equal  'wetwmtuLA  d 
heat  appear  to  be  attended  with  equal  aunacBMaoM 
of  bult 

The  tendency  io  an  egmSirmm  isachaiaeteiiaiiL  t£ 
free  caloric  Any  number  of  <Bffemit  bodies,  «w- 
qually  heated,  when  enosed,  in  an  apartmeiit,  to  tl^ 
same  temperature,  gradually  arrive  to  an  eqialicy  4if 
temperature.  It  is  ip  obedience  to  this  lav,  thai  wr 
experience  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  whcm  we 
touch  bodies  which  are  warmer  or  coldrr  than  «»- 
selves.  There  exists  much  diverrity  in  the  rapadcr 
with  whicli  different  substances  abstract  calnir  mhn 
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in  contact  with  a  body  in  which  it  is  accuniuJatpd. 
CommoQ  air  and  cases  abstract  it  but  tardily,  while 
wood,  stones,  and  metals,  acquire  it  more  rapidly. 
Acoofding  to  their  power  of  oondoctinff  it  off  und«Y 
these  circumstances,  bodies  are  divided  into  canduc- 
iart  and  non-eonduciorB  of  caloric ;  and,  in  general, 
the  power  of  conduction  varies  with  the  densities  of 
bodies.  But  this  tendency  of  caloric  to  an  equilibrium 
is  not  established  solely  by  the  agency  of  intermediate 
bodies  or  communication.  A  part  of  it  moves  through 
the  atmosphere,  like  light,  iu  right  lines,  and  with 
immeasurable  velocity,  and  has,  therefore,  been  called 
radiant  calorie.  The  comparative  quantities  lost  by 
radiation  and  by  conduction  may  be  approximated  by 
observing  what  time  it  takes  to  cool  any  body  through 
the  same  number  of  degrees  in  air  and  m  vacuo. 
Tiius  doctor  Franklin  imagined  he  had  ascertained 
Uiat  a  body,  which  requires  five  minutes  to  cool  m 
moMo,  will  cool  in  air,  through  the  same  number  of. 
degrees,  in  two  minutes.  Count  Rumford's  experi- 
ments, with  a  Turricellian  vacuum,  give  the  propor- 
tions of  five  to  tliree. 

Radiant  caloric  passes  only  through  transparent 
ineiliums,  or  free  space.  When,  in  its  passage,  its  rays 
impinge  upon  the  surfiice  of  a  solid  or  a  liquid  sub- 
friano*,  they  are  either  reflected  fnnn  it,  and  thus 
ri'crive  a  new  direction,  or  thev  lose  their  radiant 
f«inii  altogether,  and  are  absorbed.  In  the  latter 
csLse,  the  temperature  of  tlie  receiving  substance  is 
increased ;  in  the  former,  it  is  unchanged. 

The  nature  of  the  sur&oe  of  a  body  has  been  found 
to  influence  powerfully  both  the  radiation  and  absorp 
ttoii  of  oloric.  The  energy  of  calorific  emanation 
fitim  a  cubical  tin  vessel,  coated  with  different  sub. 
stances,  and  containing  warm  water  (as  determined 
br  the  differential  tliermometer  of  Leslie),  gave,  witli 
H  covering  of 

Umpblack  .  •  .100 

IvmglaM  .  •  79 

Tarnwbed  Wad    .  .  .      45 

Polluted  iron  19  ' 

Tiii*piat«,  c**ld,  atWer,  or  copper  IS 

Similar  results  were  obtained  simply  by  noting  the 
r.iU'H  of  cooling  in  vessels  of  similar  shapes  and  capa 
riiies  Willi  various  siirfiices.  Useful  lessons  have  been 
tliTived  from  these  discoveries.  Tea  and  coffee-oots, 
whirh  are  Intended  to  retain  their  heat,  are  made  of 
Im^ht  ami  polished  metals ;  ami  steam  pipes,  intended 
to  convey  heat  to  disunt  apartments,  are  kept  bright 
in  their  course,  but  darkened  where  they  reach  their 
ilei4inatlon.  The  power  of  different  surfaces  to  absorb 
<ii)oric  was  found,  by  coating  one  of  tlie  bulb^  of  tlie 
titfferpntiai  thermometer  sucres»ively  with  different 
substances,  and  presenting  it  to  an  uniformly  heated 
sulkOance,  to  foiiow  the  same  order  as  tlie  radiating 
or  projecting  ooality. 

Witii  regiird  to  combined  calorie,  it  has  been  shown 
llwt  v>lids,  during  liquefiictioa,  imbibe  a  quantity  of 
rsilfiric,  which  erases  to  be  obvkxis,  both  to  our  senses 
aiKi  to  the  thermometer*  The  same  is  also  true  of 
stiliib  and  liquids  in  their  oonverelon  into  vapoun  or 
gnses  ;  a  portion  of  caloric,  which  Is  essential  to  the 
eiasiicity  of  the  new  product,  ceases  to  become  appar- 
enu  H  henever  this  effrct  lakes  place,  cold  is  said  to 
be  produced ;  by  which  we  are  only  to  understand  the 
pa»age  of  caloric  from  a'free  to  a  latent  form.  The 
rv\er)ie  of  these  phenomena  has  also  been  aal'isfiic 
torily  established ;  via.  when  Che  density  of  bodies  is 
increased,  either  by  diemical  or  mechanical  means, 
caloric  is  evolved.  For  example,  a  high  temperature 
is  produced  by  mingling  cold  sulphuric  add  and 
wacer ;  meuls  become  Intensely  heated  by  the  aug- 
mentation of  iheir  demiiy  tlirough  hammering  ;  Ti- 
qiiidii,  by  becoming  solids,  or  gases  by  convervon  Into 
1. quids,  also  evolve  caloric.    A  pounl  of  water  cun< 


densed  from  steam,  will  render  100  pounds  of  water 
at  50"  warmer  by  ll* ;  whereas,  a  pound  of  boiling 
water  will  produce  the  same  rise  of  temperature  in  no 
more  than  about  13*12  pounds ;  and,  since  steam  and 
boiling  water  Bitted  the  thermometer  in  tlie  same  man- 
ner, this  effect  can  be  produced  only  from  the  exis- 
tence of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  caloric  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter. 

The  sources  of  calorie  are  six ;  vis.  the  sun's  rays, 
combustion,  percussion,  friction,  the  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent substances,  and  electricity. 

Calorimeter  ;  an  instrument  to  measure  the  capa- 
city of  a  body  for  caloric,  or  its  spedfic  caloric.  The 
thermometer  (q.  v.)  measures  merely  tlie  variations  of 
temperature,  or  sensible  heat  The  body  in  the  calo- 
rimeter is  placed  in  the  Innermost  of  three  concentric 
vessels,  the  two  outer  ones  containing  Ice;  the 
quantity  of  water  produced  by  the  cooling  of  the 
body  a  given  numlier  of  degrees,  determines  its  spe- 
cific caloric.  This  instrument  was  invented  by  La- 
voisier and  Laplace.  In  the  C.  invented  by  Rumford, 
water  is  used ;  the  rapacity  of  the  body  is  deterrainefl 
by  the  number  of  degrees  which  the  temperature  of 
the  water  is  raised,  in  cooling  the  body  a  given  num. 
ber  of  degrees. 

Calorimotor.    See  Galvanic  Battery, 

Calottists,  or  the  RnmMiNT  dk  l.\  Calottx  ;  a  so- 
ciety whid)  sprang  up  at  Paris,  in  the  last  yeara  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  formed  a  regiment  un- 
der the  name  Lm  Calotte^  signifying  a  flat  cap  of  a  pe- 
culiar shape,  which  was  the  syniool  of  the  sodety. 
All  were  admitted  whose  ridiculous  behaviour,  odd 
character,  foolish  opinions,  &c»,  had  exposed  them  to 
public  criticism.  They  had  a  singular  coat  of  arms, 
on  which  was  the  sceptre  of  Momus,  with  bells,  apes, 
rattles,  Ibc. :  on  their  prindpal  standard  were  tlie 
words  •(  Pavet  Momvs,  tuna  injluit,"  Every  one  who 
made  himself  particularly  ridicul'^us  received  letters- 
patent,  and  those  who  were  most  angry  were  most 
laughed  at  On  the  death  of  Toimc,  tlie  colonel  of 
the  Calottiists,  the  ^toge  (a  spirited  satire  on  the  aca- 
demical style,)  which  the  Calottists  pronounced  on 
this  occasion,  was  suppressed.  Aimon,  colonel  of 
the  guanls,  hastened  to  marshal  Villars  with  theh* 
complaints,  and  conduded  with  tlie  words,  *'  My  lord, 
since  the  death  of  Alexander  and  Cssar,  the  CaloU 
tists  have  not  had  any  protector  besides  you,"  and  the 
order  was  retracted.  They  became,  however,  too 
bold,  attacked  the  ministere,  and  even  foreign  kings ; 
and  the  regiment  was,  In  consequence,  dissolved.  Of 
a  similar  character  is  the  Academjf  of  Fools^  which,  for 
many  years,  has  existed  in  Duisburg.  Some  act  of 
folly  Is  necessary  to  procure  a  man  admission  as  a 
member. 

Caloyuis  ;  Greek  monks,  who  chiefly  reside  on 
mount  Alhos,  and  lead  a  very  solitary  and  austere 
life,  eating  no  meat,  and  observing  the  &sts  of  the 
Greek  church  very  rigidly.  They  do  not  even  eat 
bread,  unless  they  have  earned  it.  During  their 
seven  weeks  of  Lent,  they  pass  the  greatest  part  of 
the  night  in  weeping  and  lamentations  for  their  own 
sins  and  for  those  of  othen.  The  Turks  sometimes 
call  their  dervishes  by  this  name. 

Calpk.    See  jlhyia  and  Gibraltar. 

Calprinrdk,  Gaothier  de  Costrs  de  la,  a  French 
romance  writer,  was  bom  in  Tolgoo,  in  Gascony,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1663,  In  the  office  of  royal  chamber- 
lain. He  was  one  of  the  authon  who.  In  the  17tb 
century,  brought  into  fashion  a  new  kind  of  volamia- 
ous  and  longspun  romances  of  chivalry.  Events 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  history  were  treated  in 
the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  old  romances  of  chivalry. 
C.  wrote  Cassandra,  in  ten  vols.,  Cleopatra,  in  tweKe 
vols ,  Pharamond,  in  seven,  besides  some  tragedies. 
His  tragedies  obtained  little  reputation  by  the  side 
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of  those  of  Coraeille,  but  his  romances  were  highly 
celebrated,  and  are,  certainly,  the  best  of  their  kind. 
He  is  not  destitute  of  poetiod  imagination,  and  his 
characters  are  often  dignified  and  wdl  drawn,  though 
his  Artabaa  has  become  a  proverbial  name  for  exag- 
geration. He  wrote  with  great  rapidity.  His  plots, 
howeyer,  are  constructed  with  care,  and  his  storieis, 
long  as  they  are,  are  not  deficient  in  kcephig.  His 
lady  has  surpassed  hun  in  boldness  of  romantic  narra- 
tion in  Lea  NouwUet  de  la  Princeue  Alddiatie, 

CAiiPgRNius,  Titus  Julius,  a  native  of  Sicily,  lived 
in  the  3d  century.  We  have  seven  idyls  written  by 
him,  which  are  not  without  merit,  and  approach  npar 
to  those  of  Vii^,  although  they  are  inferior  to  them 
in  elegance  and  purity,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Theocri- 
tus in  simplicity  and  confoimity  to  nature.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Beck  (Leipsic,  1803). 

Caltbop  ;  a  kind  of  thistle,  armed  with  prickles, 
which  grows  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  is 
troublesome  by  running  into  the  feet  of  cattle.  Hence, 
in  the  military  art,  C.  is  an  instrument  with  foiv  iron 
points,  disposed  in  a  triangular  form,  three  of  them 
being  turned  to  the  ground,  and  the  other  pointing 
upwards.  They  are  used  to  impede  tlie  progress  <? 
cavalry. 

Calumet  ;  the  Indian  pipe  of  peace.  The  origin  of 
the  word  is  doubtful.  He«kewelder,  in  his  Narrative 
of  the  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren  among  the 
Delaware  and  Mohegan  Indians  (Phil.  1820),  gives 
several  derivations.  Mr  Duponceau  thinks  it  may 
come  from  the  French  chalumeauj  a  reed.  Upon  all 
occasions,  when  Indian  chiefe  and  warriors  meet  in 
peace,  or  at  the  close  of  a  war  with  those  of  another 
nation,  in  their  talks  and  treaties  with  the  whites,  or 
even  when  a  single  person  of  distinction  comes  among 
them,  the  calumet  is  handed  round  with  ceremonies 
peculor  to  each  tribe,  and  each  member  of  the  com- 
pany draws  a  few  whifb.  To  accept  the  calumet,  is 
to  agree  to  the  terms  proposed ;  to  refuse  it,  is  to  re- 
ject them.  Some  symbols  of  amity  are  found  among 
all  nations :  the  white  flag,  or  fiai  of  truce,  of  the 
moderns,  and  the  olive  branch  of  the  ancients,  are 
similar  in  character  to  the  Indian  calumet  The 
calumet  is  still  in  use  among  the  Indians,  and  was  in- 
troduced at  a  late  interview  iietween  president  Adams 
and  Uie  chie&  of  some  Indian  tribes.  Tobacco  is 
smoked  in  the  calumet,  and  the  leaves  of  various 
other  kinds  of  plants.  The  bowl  of  this  pipe  is  made 
of  di£ferent  kinds  of  marble,  and  the  stem  of  a  reed, 
or  of  some  light  kind  of  wood,  which  is  easily  per- 
forated. This  stem  is  adoraed  in  various  ways; 
sometimes  it  is  marked  with  the  figures  of  animals, 
and  hierogiyphical  delineations,  ana  almost  univer 
sally  has  MuUful  feathers  attached  to  it,  disposed 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  indivkiual,  or  of  the 
tribe  to  which  he  belongs.  The  calumet  dance  is  the 
least  hideous  of  the  Indian  dances.  It  is  of  a  peaceful 
character,  and  seems  to  be  intended  to  represent,  by 
a  series  of  movements,  the  power  and  utility  of  the 
calumet  It  is  rude  and  simple,  as  are  all  the  dances 
of  the  Indians. 

Calvados;  a  dangerous  ridge  of  rocks  on  the  north 
coast  of  Normandy,  extending  (lat  49«  22:  N.)  to  the 
west  of  Ome,  for  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  It 
is  so  called  firom  a  Spanish  vessel  once  wrecked  on  it, 
and  gives  its  name  to  the  department 

Calvados.    See  Depariment, 

Calvabt,  Dionysius,  a  painter,  was  bora  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1555.  He  went,  very  young,  to  Italy,  as  a 
landscape  painter ;  where,  in  order  to  learn  how  to 
draw  figures,  he  entered  the  school  of  Fontana  and 
Sabbatini,  in  BoUttpoa,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he 
visiUid  Rome.  Alter  having  passed  some  time  in 
copying  the  paintings  of  Raphael,  he  opened  a  school 
at  fidogna,  from  which  proceeded  137  masters,  and 


among  these  Albano,  Gnido,  and  Pnmfirliinn     Tlir 

people  of  Boloffna  r^iarded  him  as  ime  of  the  i 

of  tneir  school  particularly  in  mpvct  lo  i 

C.  understood  nenpective,  anatoniy,* 

but  the  attitudes  of  his  figorea  are  i 

and  exaggerated.      He  &d  in  1619,  at 

where  are  his  best  paintingB.    A^go^^  Canad  and 

Sadeler  have  engraved  some  of  his  wwki. 

Calvaby  Cm  Heb.,  Golgotha,  ike  mkmB^  Ldee  zxiiL 
33,  or  Mtf  place  of  ike  dcuUy  Matt.  XKvn.  33.) ;  a 
mountain  situated  without  the  wnlls  of  Jeraalea,  ea 
which  Jesus  Christ  was  crudied.  Matthew  nhim. 
that,  at  the  time  when  our  Saviour  expired,  the  csMk 
shook,  and  the  rocks  split ;  and  some  naodoB  tnweft- 
lers  assert  that  the  fisures  in  this  innwi^am  4d  adt 
follow  the  direction  of  the  strata*  bat  are  cvUrsdj 
supernatural  Jewish  traditions  aflkmed,  that  Adn 
was  buried  on  mount  Calvary,  and  the  early  ChrittiBai 
believed  that  Jesus  Christ  was  cnxafied  hae^ltetk 
blood  shed  for  the  redemption  of  the  wotld  aiigla  ahs 
purify  the  remains  of  the  first  sinner. — Gafoanvf  air 
small  chapels,  raised  on  hills  in  %hm  viasdly  of  ^iae%, 
with  a  crucifix,  in  allusion  to  the  place  and  maaaer  gf 
Christ's  death.  Thus  the  calvary  of  mooot  Valcraa. 
near  Paris,  is  composed  of  seven  cfaaptis,  ia  caeh  d 
which  some  mystery  of  the  passion  is  repicsaiid. 

Calvert,  Geoive^  the  first  baron  of  Baltimore,  wai 
descended  of  a  Ffemish  fiunily  settled  at  Kifrimg,  ia 
Yorkshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1582.  He  was  eihh 
cated  at  Oxford,  and,  after  travelling  abmad^  estaed 
into  the  service  of  Robert  Cedl,  Attrmn^  «ail  (4 
Salisbury.  He  was  knighted  by  James  L,  aad  nade 
clerk  of  the  privy  councu,  and,  in  1619,  was  ippsiBSetf 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  This  post  he  vregwd 
in  1624,  in  oonseqoence  of  having-  hemme  a  Hbbbb 
catholic.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  retained  the  eoa> 
fidenoe  of  the  king,  who,  m  1625,  raised  him  la  tie 
Irish  peerage  of  Baltimore.  He  had  |ae»ioMi5  ob- 
tained a  gruit  of  land  in  the  Iriand  of  Kewfeaadhad, 
where  he  was  prevented  from  making  a  ssttlcaMia  bf 
the  invasions  of  the  FVench.  He  therefore  rengn^ 
his  claim,  receiving,  mstead  of  it,  a  tesritary  on  ihr 
American  continent,  now  Ibnaung  the  slate  of  3lary- 
land.  That  country  was  ooloniaed  onder  the  pattin- 
age  of  lord  Baltimore,  who  displayed  justice  avl  gaarf 
feith  in  his  dealings  with  the  Indiana,  and  I^Kialicy  st 
religious  sects  in  nis  legislative  ami^|viaenfeB,  highiv 
creditable  to  his  prindples  and  chaiaccer.  He  dinl  is 
London,  in  1632.  He  wrote  some  political'  tractt, 
and  his  speeches  in  pariiament  and  letteis  have  alsi 
been  published. 

Calvin,  John  (so  called  from  CUbcaat,  the  Latin- 
ised form  of  his  ftmily  name  Chamviai^  the  otod^ 
great  reformer  of  the  sixteenth  omtoiy,  vaa  bare  as 
Noyon,  m  Picardy,  July  la  1609.  His  ftlher,  Ger- 
ard Chauvin,  a  cooper,  dedicated  Uaa  eariy  is  the 
church.  Calvin  says,  in  a  letter  todande  dTlsstfi  a 
abbot  of  St  Eld,  at  Noyon,  that  he  waa  indrlM  I* 
the  fiimily  of  this  prebUe  for  his  finl  mtfmctins  sad 
a  liberal  education.  When  hardly  Iwdve  ytas  aid. 
be  received  a  benefice  in  the  cathedral  of  Us  as 
city.   Six  years  afterwards  he  was  iqipoialedtaac 


and  income  of  a  cure,  while  he  was  yet 

studies  in  Paris.    Here  ha  became  aoqoaiated 

his  townsman  Peter  Robert  OUvctan,  his  aeaior  bv 

some  years,  finom  whom  he  received  the  frit  gum  «f 

the  new  doctrine,  which  was  then  begianii^  Cofpraad 

in  France.   He  was  uidooed,  by  this,  to  if  iMiaaijf  thr 

study  of  theokw^,  and  to  devote  himacif  to  iav^  ae 

Orieans,  and  afierward  at  Booiges.     He  i 

progress  therein,  and,  at  the  i 

Greek  language,  under  Melcbior  Voiaar,  a  Gc 
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who  9trenfftheiM*d  the  inclination  for  innovations  al- 
ready awakened  in  him  by  Olivetan.  In  1532  he  rp- 
tumed  to  Paris,  and  resigned  his  benefices.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  a  Latin  commentary  upon  the 
two  books  of  Seneca,  De  OemenHth  in  which  he  called 
himself  bjr  his  Latinised  name,  JohanncM  CatvmySf 
and  was  obliged,  in  1533,  to  llee  from  Paris,  because 
his  friend  Michael  Cop,  rector  of  the  university,  was 
penecuted  on  account  of  a  discourse  in  favom  of  the 
new  doctrine,  in  which  he  was  suspected  of  haTinr 
participated.  C.  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Du  Tif 
let,  a  canon  at  Angouleme,  with  whom  he  quietly 
pursued  his  studies,  and  began  to  collect  the  materials 
for  his  Christian  Institution,  which  appeared  two  years 
afterwards.  Thence  he  went  to  Nerac,  to  queen 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  the  sister  of  Francis  I.,  who,  not 
8o  much  from  a  decided  biclination  for  the  new  doc- 
trine, as  from  love  for  science,  afforded  refuge  to  se- 
veral learned  men,  who  were  obliged  to  leave  France 
on  account  of  their  opinions.  C.  was  very  well  re- 
ceived by  her,  and  here  became  acquainted  with  se- 
veral men,  who,  at  a  future  time,  were  useful  to  his 
party;  returned  to  Paris,  but,  hi  1534,  was  again 
obliged  to  leave  France. 

He  retired  to  Bale,  where  he  published  his  Chris- 
tian Institution,  as  the  confession  of  fiuth  of  those  who 
were  persecuted  in  France,  and  condemned  to  the 
stake ;  in  which  it  was  his  design  to  finee  them  from 
the  calumny,  which  had  been  circulated  from  political 
motives,  that  they  were  rebels  and  Anabaptists,  and 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Lutheran  doctrine. 
it  would  be  difficult  briefly  to  reUte  how  he  went  for- 
ther  than  Luther  in  resard  to  the  doctrine  of  free 
will,  of  imputative  justice,  and  the  merit  of  good 
works ;  but  it  is  more  easy  to  display  the  bold  conse- 
quences which  he  drew  fhm  his  doctrines.  He  at- 
tacked not  only  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  but  even 
the  authority  of  geneial  councils ;  he  does  not  recog- 
nise the  character  of  a  bishop  or  a  priest  any  more 
than  that  of  a  visible  head  of  the  church ;  he  permits 
no  vows  but  those  of  baptism,  and  no  sacraments  but 
those  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper ;  even  these  he 
does  not  regard  as  indispensable  to  salvation.  The  mass 
is  to  him  a  profanation,  and  the  honoure  paid  to  the 
sunts  idolatry.  This  work,  InsHtutw  Chrittkmm  ReHgh- 
cniSf  appeared  afterwards  in  French,  and  almost  every 
year  was  published  by  hun  with  emendations  and  ad- 
ditions. The  most  complete  edition  was  published 
by  Robert  Stephens,  m  1559.  The  prefixed  Pnt/aOo 
ad  CAristianissimwm  regem^  ^ua  Me  ei  liber  jpro  eon» 
/eimmefidei  offertur^  could  not,  however,  put  an  end 
to  the  religious  persecutions  in  France ;  since  Francis 
I.,  although  far  from  being  actuated  by  religious  fan- 
aticism, was  influenced,  by  political  vi^vs,  to  continue 
them. 

Calvin  then  went  to  Italy,  to  prradi  his  doctrine 
there,  and  met  with  a  fisvourabie  reception  from  the 
duchess  Renata  of  France,  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XII.,  and  wife  of  Eroole  d'Este,  wl£  subsequently 
professed  her  belief  in  his  doctrines.  But  be  was 
obliged  (o  save  himself  by  a  hasty  flight  from  Aosta, 
where  he  was  discovered.  He  returned  to  Paris 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1536.  Since,  however, 
he  could  not  live  thoe  in  security,  he  resolved  to  go 
to  Bale,  and  took  the  road  thitiush  Geneva,  where,  a 
year  before,  the  new  doctrine  haa  been  introduced  by 
a  formal  decree  of  the  government,  and  Farel  was 
very  active  in  efiecthig  its  establishment  With  him 
C.  united  himself,  and,  soon  after,  undertook  a  course 
of  theological  instruction,  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively,  while  he  left  the  pulpit  to  Fkuel.  They 
attempted  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants ; 
but  this  enterprise,  in  which  they  had  connected 
themselves  with  an  equally  sealous,  but  less  able 
preacher,  drew  upon  tliem  a  crowd  of  powffful  ene- 


mies, by  whom  tliey  were  at  last  overthrown.  The 
cause  of  this  was  the  following:  the  Genevan  chuirh 
made  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the  eudiarist,  and  had 
removed  the  baptismal  font  from  the  church,  and, 
moreover,  abolished  all  holy-days,  except  the  Sabbatli. 
These  innovations  were  not  approved  by  the  synod 
of  Lausanne.  The  magistracy  of  Geneva  required 
Farel  and  C.  to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the 
synod,  and  commanded  them,  on  their  refusal,  to 
leave  the  city  in  three  days.  This  happened  hi  April, 
1538.  They  went  to  Berne  ;  and,  since  the  exertions 
of  the  magtotncy  of  Berne  and  of  the  synod  of  Zurich 
could  not  effiN^t  their  recall,  C.  went  to  Strasburg, 
where  Luther's  doctrine  had  been  bitroduced  by 
Buoer  ten  years  before.  Bucer  received  hhn  very 
kindly,  and  caused  him  to  be  appointed  professor  of 
theology.  At  the  same  time,  he  obtained  permission 
to  erect  a  French  church,  which,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  fugitives  from  Fkance,  was  very 
important  Notwithstanding  the  great  esteem  m 
which  he  was  held  here,  his  views  were  still  directed 
to  Geneva;  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  exhorted,  in 
two  letters,  to  renudn  true  to  the  new  doctrine,  when 
cardinal  Sadolet  hivited  them  to  return  taito  the  bo- 
som of  the  church.  Here,  also,  ui  1540,  C.  published 
his  work  oo  the  Lord's  supper,  hi  which  he  sought  to 
refute  both  the  opfaiion  of  Luther,  who  took  this 
sacrament  hi  the  literal  sense,  and  that  of  Zuinglius 
(q.  v.),  who  understood  it  typically.  In  a  conferenon 
held  at  Zurich  In  1549,  he  first  declared  himself,  un- 
conditionally, in  &vour  of  the  opuiion  of  the  latter. 

At  last,  hi  1541,  his  friends  hi  Geneva  succeeded 
in  efliBcting  his  recall;  a  particular  deputation  be- 
sought the  magistracy  of  Scrasburg  to  restore  hun  to 
his  former  totSi.  But,  as  C.  was  appohitrd  a  deputy 
to  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  and  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  be  present  at  the  conference  at  Rati&bon,  he  mus 
not  able  to  retnra  to  Geneva  till  September  of  the 
same  year.  He  now  laid  before  the  council  the  draft 
of  his  ordinances  respecting  diurch  discipline,  which 
were  hnmediately  aooepteo,  and  published  in  No>  em- 
ber. In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  these,  a  con- 
sistory was  formed,  composed  half  of  clergymen,  half 
of  laymen,  in  order  to  watch  *^  over  the  support  of 
the  pure  doctrine,"  and  over  morals.  This  tribunal 
called  every  body,  without  exception,  to  account  for 
their  slightest  words  and  actions,  and  referred  cases, 
where  ecclesiastical  censure  was  not  sufficient,  to  the 
council,  with  an  opuiion  upon  them.  Thus  Calvin 
made  himself  dufctor  of  the  conduct,  as  well  as  of 
the  opinions,  of  the  Genevans.  His  sphit  governed 
exclusively  in  the  council  as  In  the  consistory,  and 
the  Judges  never  hesitated  to  punish  every  one  wlio 
set  himself  in  opposition  to  hhn.  Thus  a  magistrate 
was  deposed  and  condemned  to  two  months'  imprison- 
ment, "  because  his  life  was  irregular,  and  he  was 
connected  with  the  enemies  of  Calvin."  James  Gruet 
was  beheaded,  <*  because  he  had  written  profane  let- 
ters and  obscene  verses,  and  endeavoured  to  overthrow 
the  ordinances  of  the  church."  Opinions  were  Judged 
with  equal  severity.  It  is  well  known,  that  Mk:hael 
Servetus,  on  his  passve  through  Geneva,  in  1553, 
was  arrested,  and,  on  uUvinli  accusation,  was  burnt 
alive,  because  he  had  attacked  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  hi  a  book  which  was  neither  written  ikn 
printed  at  Geneva.  Numerous  other  similar  examples 
might  be  adduced,  to  prove  the  blind  and  fanatical 
sed  which  he  had  infused  into  the  magistracy  of 
Geneva,  for  the  supoort  of  good  morals,  ami  of  what 
he  esteemed  sound  doctrine ;  and,  by  this  means,  he 
succeeded  in  putting  a  dieck  upon  hinovations,  and 
upon  the  spirit  of  imiuiTy,  and  in  introducing  a  cha- 
racter of  austerity  among  his  adherents.  He  also 
proposed  alterations  In  Uie  dvil  legislation  of  tlie 
Genevans,  aad  in  the  form  of  their  government,  hi 
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which  some  French  refo^ees  were  useful  to  him. 
For  the  advancement  of  useful  studies,  he  erected  the 
academy  so  happily  conducted  by  his  friend  Theodore 
Ben. 

When  we  consider  all  that  Calvin  did  during  his 
continuance  in  Geneva,  we  can  hardly  conceive  how 
he  could  have  accomplished  so  much.  He  preached 
almost  daily,  delivered  theological  lectures  three 
times  a-week,  attended  all  deli&rations  of  the  con- 
sistory, all  sittings  of  the  association  of  ministers,  and 
was  the  soul  of  all  the  councib.  He  was  consulted, 
too,  upon  points  of  law  as  well  as  of  theology.  Be- 
sides this,  he  found  time  to  attend  to  politick  affiurs 
in  the  name  of  the  republic ;  to  publish  a  multitude 
of  writings  in  defence  of  his  opinions,  of  which  his 
commentaries  on  tlie  Bible  are  the  most  important ; 
and  to  maintain  a  correspondence  through  all  Europe, 
but  principally  in  France,  where  he  laboured  inces- 
santly to  extend  the  new  doctrine.  Besides  his 
printed  sermons,  the  library  of  Geneva  contains  2.025 
in  manuscript,  and,  like  that  of  Berne,  several  theo- 
logical treatises  not  printed.  Although  C.  diifered 
finom  Luther  in  essential  points,  yet  nis  adherents 
were  not  distinguished  from  the  Lutherans  ui  the 
edicts  of  Francis  1,  and  Henry  U.,  nor  even  in  the 
edict  of  Rouen  in  1559.  They  themselves,  indeed, 
regarded  C.  as  their  head,  but  witliout  considering 
themselves  as  different,  on  this  account,  from  the 
adherents  of  Luther.  A  formal  separation  first  took 
place  after  the  colloquium  (conference)  of  Poissy,  in 
1561,  where  they  expressly  rejected  the  tenth  article 
of  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  besides  some  otliers, 
and  took  the  name  of  Calvmists. 

Calvin  died  May  27,  in  the  fifty-fifUi  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  of  a  weak  constitution,  and  suffered 
firom  frequent  sickness.  In  Strasburg,  be  had  mar- 
ried a  widow,  Idelette  de  Burie,  in  15S9:  a  son,  the 
fruit  of  their  union,  died  early.  In  1549,  he  lost  his 
ynie.,  after  which  he  never  married  again.  He  was 
temperate  and  austere,  gloomy  and  inflexible.  He 
knew  nothinff  of  friendship,  and  had  no  o^er  passion 
Uian  to  establish  the  opinions  which  he  oelieved  to 
be  correct.  His  disinterestedness  was  rare.  He  had 
a  yearly  stipend  of  150  francs,  fifteen  measures  of 
com,  and  two  casks  of  wine:  he  never  received  a 
larger  one.  The  value  of  the  whole  property  which 
he  left,  in  books,  iiimiture,  money,  &c.,  did  not  ex- 
ceed 125  crowns.  His  character  was  impetuous,  and 
impatient  of  contradiction.  ^*  I  have,"  he  writes  to 
Bucer,  '<  no  harder  battles  against  my  sins,  which  are 
great  and  numerous,  than  those  in  which  I  seek  to 
conquer  my  impatience.  I  have  not  yet  gained  the 
mastery  over  this  raging  beast"  The  tone  of  his 
controversies  is  always  harsh,  bitter,  and  contemptu- 
ous. He  does  not  always  succeed  in  concealing  the 
feeling  of  his  own  superiority. 

As  a  theologian,  Calvin  was  equal  to  any  of  his 
contemporaries  in  profound  knowledge,  acutcness  of 
mind,  and,  as  he  himself  boasts,  in  the  art  of  making 
good  a  point  in  question.  As  an  author,  he  merits 
great  praise.  His  Latin  works  are  written  witli  much 
method,  dignity,  and  correctness.  He  was  also  a 
great  jurist  and  an  able  politician.  But  all  these 
qualities  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  make  him 
the  head  of  a  distinct  religious  sect,  had  he  not  bo(diy 
rejected  all  religious  ceremonies.  By  this  means,  he 
gained,  on  the  one  side,  the  highly  cultivated,  who 
were  induced  to  look  upon  visiole  forms  in  religion 
as  something  derogatory,  and  also  save  the  unedu- 
cated an  easy  means  of  distinguishing  themselves 
from  the  opposite  party,  without  the  necessity  of  ex- 
amining the  ipmtmds  of  their  feith,  for  which  they 
wen*  neither  mclined  nor  qualified. 

The  chief  doctrines  of  Calvin's  system  are  those 
which  were  discttsfid  at  the  &mous  synod  of  Port, 


under  the  following  heads :  predesHmaimm^  i^eHitmi^ 
redemption,  Mai  £praviiy,  irregiUtUe  graee^  and  tk^ 
certain  perseverance  of  the  tamtB,  In  snoceed.fig 
controversies,  these  were  deDominated  the^/Eev  pmmU. 
The  doctrine  of  original  tin,  often  set  foctb  as  prce- 
liar  to  C.'s  system,  is  commoa  to  those  of  many  pio- 
testant  sects.  The  followers  of  C,  in  Gemauy.  are 
called  the  Reformed^  but  the  doctrine  of  pmlniJBft. 
tion  is  said  to  be  losing  ground  in  that  country.  In 
France,  it  is  well  Juiown,  most  ProiestaoU  are  Cal> 
vinists.  Calvinism  is  the  professed  belief  of  titif' 
greatest  part  of  the  Presbyterians  both  of  Eorape  and 
America;  the  Particular  Baptists,  in  Engbad  an^i 
India,  and  the  Associated  Baptists  in  AnuTica;  tl*p 
Independents  of  every  class  in  England  and  Sfrtlaal. 
and  the  Cougregatioiialists  of  New  Enj^land. 

C/iLMNisM.  See  tlie  conclusioa  of  the  preoedlt^ 
article ;  also  Protestants. 

Calvisitjs,  Seth ;  a  musician  and  chronologn-  of  tte 
18th  century.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Thnrineian  pea- 
sant, Jacob  Kalwis ;  was  bom  in  1556,.  and,  afiurr  a 
liberal  musical  and  scientific^ducation,  becanednor 
at  the  Schulpforta  and  at  the  Thomas  school  at  Lri)- 
sic  He  died  in  1617.  His  valuable  worics  oo  iLc 
theory  of  music,  written  in  good  Latin,  are  maiiaBni 
in  Gerber's  Biographical  Lexicon  of  MusiciBak  He 
composed,  also,  many  important  d&ranological  a&i 
other  scientific  works.  Zach  calls  him  an  exact  ai. 
sealous  investigator  of  chronology^  poswiwd  of  a» 
much  learning  as  penetration. 
'  Calx;  properly  lime  or  chalk  (henoe  emkartkmj 
earth) ;  but  the  term  is  more  generally  applied  to  \1a 
residuum  of  a  metal  or  mineral  ^diich  has  bem  sii- 
jected  to  violent  heat,  burning  or  calonatkn  (q.  ▼.'» 
solution  by  acids,  or  detonation  by  nitre,  and  vhkh 
is  or  may  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Metallic 
calces  are  now  called  oxydes  (q.  v.).  They  «t^ 
more  than  the  metal  from  which  they  are  prodna^j, 
on  account  of  the  oxygen  which  they  have  absorbrU. 

Calyoon  ;  an  ancient  city  of  JEasAa,  oeJehiated  ^ 
the  stories  of  king  CBneus,  the  Calydonian  boar,  aixi 
Deianira  and  Hercules.  (Eneus,  as  the  fiible  nn^ 
had  forgotteu  Diana  in  a  solemn  sacrifice  oflered  u> 
all  the  gods ;  that  goddess,  in  revenge,  sent  alrnible 
boar,  whidi  laid  waste  the  fields  and  gardens^  Is 
order  to  slay  this  monster,  Meleager,  the  son  ot 
CEneus,  solicited  the  aid  of  the  boldest  herors  of 
Greece^Theseus,  Jason,  Nestor,  &c.  Sevefmi  oi 
the  assailants  perished.  Meleager  finally  pirrerd 
him  in  the  back  with  his  javeun,  and  the  othen 
^eedily  despatohed  him.    See  Meleager. 

Calypso  ;  in  mylhol<^,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  (^snrr 
say  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  or  of  (^  anus  and  Tht-u^^ 
She  inhabited  the  woody  island  Ogygia,  ^tuated  dr«^,> 
in  the  ocean,  and  lived  remote  Som  all  inteiujsnff 
with  gods  and  men.  Ulysses  having  snftfed  sk^- 
wreck  on  her  island,  she  received  him  kUidly^aMl 
promised  him  immortality  if  he  would  oonsem  u* 
marry  her.  But  his  desire  of  beholding  his  coonay 
and  his  wife  overcame  the  charms  of  the  godilnv 
Seven  years  he  had  to  remain  with  her.  Mcnvr 
finally  brought  C.  the  command  of  Japitrr,  ilot 
Ulysses  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  hb  boBie. 
This  command  she  dared  not  opoose.  Uly»r$  6t^ 
parted,  but  C,  who  Iiad  borne  him  two  cbiUinii. 
Nausinous  and  Nausithous,  died  of  griet  Tliis  ;4aU 
ject  has  been  wrought  up  in  many  didereot  ways. 

CA3tAiBa,  or  Camso.  (See  CamoK)  CaBair«  h 
also  used  for  a  painting  wherein  there  is  only  cm 
colour^  and  where  the  lights  and  shades  are  of  phd. 
wrought  on  a  golden  or  asure  groond.  When  U.# 
ground  is  yellow,  the  Frendi  all  it  eirtgr,  wt^a 
gray,  grissaile.  This  kind  of  work  is  chirfy  fmsd  u» 
represent  ktsso  relieros.  The  Greeks  call  p«fc»  of 
thib  sort  fu»§xii*f*aTm» 
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CaMALDOLITSS,   CAMALDHLlAfn,    OT  Camaldunianh  ; 

hermits  and  moiiks  of  the  order  efuablisbed,  in  1012, 
hj  St  Romuald,  a  Benedictine  of  RaTenna,  in  the 
valley  of  Camaldoli,  near  Areno,  in  the  Apennines, 
and  confirmed  afterwards  bj  pope  Alexander  HI. 
They  were  originally  hermits,  liviar  in  separate  cells ; 
but,  as  their  wealth  increased,  the  grniter  part  of 
them  associated  in  convents.  They  existed  in  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  and  Poland.  In  the  18th  century, 
there  were  five  independent  fraternities  of  them  :  — 
1.  at  Camaldoli ;  2.  at  Cronenberg,  near  Penvia ;  S. 
at  Turin  ;  4.  at  Gnuidbois,  near  Paris ;  fi.  at  Murano, 
in  the  Venetian  territory ;  besides  twelve  monasteries 
of  Camaldulian  nuns.  White  garments  and  the  aus 
tere  rules  of  the  Benedictines  they  aU  had  in  com- 
mon. The  hermits  wore  beards,  and  had  still  more 
severe  rules  in  regard  to  fasting,  silence,  and  penan- 
ces. Their  life  was  devoted  to  contemplation  rather 
than  to  usefulness.  Joseph  II.  and  the  French  revo- 
lution put  an  end  to  the  order.— There  is,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Naples,  a  mountain  which  takes  its  name 
from  a  convent  of  the  Camaldoli,  situated  on  its  top, 

aark- 


from  whicli  the  traveller  enjoys  a  prospect  of 
able  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
charmmg  of  all  the  beautiful  views  around  Naples ; 
yet  the  spot  is  not  much  visited  by  travellers. 

Camaruub,  or  CAMAiiguK,  la  ;  a  piece  of  land,  in- 
sulated by  the  two  principal  mouUis  of  the  Rhone, 
sometimes  called  the  Delia  of  France.  It  is  a  cluster 
of  islands  extending  over  nearly  2iOO  square  miles. 

Camarilla  ;  a  word  first  used  in  Spain,  but  now  in 
other  countries  also,  to  express  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain persons  in  obstructing  the  operation  of  the  official 
organs  of  government  When  Ferdinand  VI 1.,  in 
1814,  returned  to  Spain,  he  was  surrounded  by  flat- 
terers, who  prevailed  upon  hhn  to  violate  his  promise 
of  giving  the  people  a  constitution.  They  were  called 
eamariila,  eitlier  from  tlie  room  where  they  remained 
in  waiting,  or  in  allusion  to  the  council  of  Castile 
{camara  de  Cktttiiia).  Until  the  revolution  of  18^0 
(see  Spam),  The  camariUa  consisted  mostly  of  men 
without  talent,  but  passionately  opposed  to  every 
thing  new ;  but  when  the  king  recovered  hi^  power, 
in  18^3,  they  became  more  influential,  and  have  since 
repeatedly  interfert^l  with  the  ministers.  The  thing 
itself  is  old  enough  :  priests,  favourites,  and  women 
have  often  formed  camanUot  in  monarchies  and  other 

Sovemments.  The  word  was  much  used  in  France 
uring  the  reign  of  diaries  X.,  as  its  Spanish  origin 
suggnts  the  influence  of  priests,  which  was  also  great, 
•t  tliat  time,  in  Fimiice. 

Cambacuibi,  Jean  Jacques  Refps ;  ex-duke  of  Par- 
ma, prince  and  arch-chancellorot  tlie  French  empire, 
member  of  the  institute ;  bom  in  1753,  at  Montpel* 
lier,  of  an  ancient  /anuUe  de  robe  (familj  of  lawyers). 
His  seal  and  talents  soon  obtained  him  distinction  and 
tiie  office  of  a  counsellor  at  the  cour  det  comptet  at 
Montpellier.  At  tlie  beginning  of  the  revolution,  he 
received  several  public  offices,  became,  in  September, 

1792,  a  member  of  the  convention,  and  laboured  in 
the  committees,  particulariy  in  the  committee  of  legis- 
lation. Dec.  12,  1792,  he  was  commissioned  to  in- 
quire of  Louis  XVI.  whom  he  desired  for  his  counsel, 
and  it  was  on  his  motion  that  the  counsel  was  allowed 
to  communicate  freely  with  the  king.    In  January, 

1793,  be  declared  Louis  guilty,  but  disputed  the  right 
of  the  convention  to  judge  him,  and  voted  for  his  pi*o- 
visory  arrest,  and,  in  case  of  a  hostile  invasion,  death. 
The  24tli  of  January,  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
convention.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  publ  ic 
safety,  he  reported,  in  the  session  of  March  26,  tlie 
treason  of  Dumoories.  In  August  and  October,  1793, 
he  presented  his  first  plan  for  a  civil  code,  in  which 
his  democratical  notions  were  displayed.  In  an  inter- 
oepied  letter  tif  Antraigtie,  these  words  were  found : 


<*  I  do  not  wonder  at  all  tliatC.  is  among  those  who 
wisli  for  the  return  of  royalty.  I  know  him,"  &c.  C. 
confuted  the  charge,  and  the  convention  oidered  his 
speech  to  be  printed ;  but  his  diameter  as  a  republi- 
can Iwd  been  shaken,  and  he  was  not  received  into 
the  directory  for  which  he  was  nominated.  He  enter- 
ed into  the  council  of  the  five  hundred,  where  he  pre- 
sented a  new  plan  for  a  code  cwite.  This  Pn^fei  de 
Code  ehUe,  1796,  became,  subsequently,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Code  Napoleon.  May  20, 1797,  he  left  hit 
seat  in  the  council.  A  year  afterwards,  he  appeared 
among  the  electors  of  Paris;  and,  after  the  revolution 
of  the  SOth  Prairial,  VIL  (19th  of  June,  1799),  he 
was  made  minister  of  justice.  On  the  18th  of  Bru- 
maire,  he  was  chosen  second  consul,  and  entered  on 
the  office  in  December.  He  made  the  administration 
of  iustice  the  chief  object  of  his  attention.  After  Na 
poTeon  had  ascended  the  throne,  C.  was  appointed 
archchanoellor  of  the  empire,  and  afterward  grand 
officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  obtained,  suocesively, 
almost  all  the  distinguished  foreign  orders,  and,  in 
1808,  was  made  duke  of  Parma.  He  always  showed 
a  remarkable  attachment  to  Napoleon.  The  nume- 
rous edicts  which  appeared  during  his  government 
were  drawn  up  by  C.  During  the  campaign  of  Na- 
poleon against  the  allied  powers  in  1813,  C.  was  made 
president  of  the  council  ot  regency.  At  the  approecii 
of  the  allies  in  1814,  he  followed  the  government  to 
Blots,  and  from  that  place  sent  his  consent  to  the  ab- 
dication of  the  Emperor.  When  Napoleon  returned, 
in  1815,  C.  was  again  made  archchanoellor  and  mi< 
nister  of  justice,  and,  subsequently,  president  of  the 
cliamber  of  peers.  After  the  second  &11  of  Napole- 
on,  he  was  banished.  He  went  to  Brussels.  In  De- 
cember, 1818,  the  king  permitted  him  to  return  to 
Paris,  where  he  lived  afterwards  as  a  private  indivi- 
dual, and  died  March  8, 1824. 

Cambodia,  or  Camboub,  or  Camboja,  or  Caxbota  ; 
a  country  in  Asia,  between  10*  and  ld>  N.  lat,  bound- 
ed  N.  by  Laos,  E.  by  Cochin  China  and  Chiamoa,  S. 
by  the  sea,  and  W.  by  Siam ;  about  400  miles  ui 
length  and  150  in  breadth.  Population  vaguely  esti- 
mated at  l,000p00.  The  air  is  exceedingly  hot, 
which  compels  the  inhabitants  to  reside  chiefly  by  tlie 
sides  of  rivers  or  lakes,  where  they  are  tormented  by 
mosquitoes.  The  soil  b  very  fertile.  Gold  of  great 
purity,  amethysts,  hyacinths,  rubies,  topases,  and 
other  precious  stones  are  found.  Cattle  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  Elephants,  lions,  tigers,  and  almost 
alFthe  animals  of  the  deserts  of  Afrioi.  are  found  here. 
The  capital  is  also  called  Cambodkif  or  Leveek,  Lon. 
104*  sy  E. ;  lat.  13«  N. 

Cambodia,  or  Donnai  ;  a  river  in  Asia,  called  also 
in  difterent  parts  of  its  course,  Kwu-LoHg,  May- 
Kanng,  Meeon  ot  MieoHy  which  rises  in  Thibet,  passes 
through  Yunnan,  a  province  of  China,  the  countries 
of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  runs  into  the  Chinese  sea ; 
lon.  104*  10'  E. ;  lat  10*  N.  It  is  navigable  for  the 
largest  vessels  forty  leagues,  and  is  generally  two 
miles  wide,  and  very  deep.     See  Mecon. 

CAMBaAY,  or  CAMsaicH,  a  large  and  strongly  forti- 
fied city  (having  3000  houses  and  15,600  inhabitantN) 
on  the  Scheldt,  in  the  Netheriands.  From  this  phioe 
comes  the  linen  cloth  known  by  the  name  of  rambrie, 
C.  has  been  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  since  the  six. 
teenth  century.  In  tlie  cathedral  church  is  Fenelou*s 
monument  In  1506,  the  league  against  Venice  was 
concluded  at  C. ;  hi  1529,  the  peace  with  Charles  V. 
(see  Franda  /.)  ,*  and,  in  1724,  negotiations  fur  peace 
were  begun  here  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  and 
Philip  v.,  which  were  termhiated  at  Vienna  in  1725. 

CAMaaioGi,  county  of ;  an  inland  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  and  Bedford ; 
on  the  south,  by  Hertfordshire  and  Essex;  and  on  the 
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east  and  north*eBSt  by  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  It  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  country  of  the  Iceiu,  on  the  faivasioo 
of  the  Romans ;  and  was  included  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Flavia  CaHariensis.  Under  the  Saxons,  it 
raoeived  the  name  of  Gnntabrygseyr,  and  formed  the 
kingdom  of  the  East  Angles  of  the  Heptarehy.  The 
limits  on  the  north  of  theoounty  are  chiefly  formed  by 
rivers  and  their  oommonicating  branches,  but  on  the 
south  they  are  much  indented  and  altogether  artiilciaL 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  divernfied ;  the  rich  marahes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wisbeach  consist  of  sand  and  clay  or 
silt;  that  of  the  fens  is  a  strong  black  earth  on  a  gm- 
velly  bottom.  The  uplands  consist  of  chalk,  mwd, 
loam,  and  clay.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  &m  or 
Graata,  and  the  Ouse.  The  Cam  has  three  branches, 
the  chief  of  which  rises  near  Ashwell,  in  Hertfonlshire, 
enters  this  county  from  Essex,  and,  gliding  through 
the  walks  of  the  principal  colleges  at  Cambridge, 
&lls  into  the  Ouse.  The  Ouse  enters  the  county  be- 
tween  Fenny  Drayton,  and  traverses  the  country  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  into  Norfolk.  North  of  the 
Ouse  is  the  bte  of  Ely,  and  the  most  fenny  part  of  the 
county,  in  which  a  few  elevated  spots  occasionally  ap- 
pear, on  one  of  which  is  seated  the  city  of  Ely.  By 
the  formation  of  the  Bedford  Level  and  grait  subse- 
quent  exertion  by  cutting  drains  and  raising  banks, 
many  of  these  low  lands  have  been  converted  into 
good  arable,  especially  for  the  growth  of  oats;  and 
Into  excellent  pastures.  The  fen  hind  extends  to  the 
south  of  the  Ouse,  and  almost  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cambridge.  The  air  and  water  of  this  part  of  the 
shire  are  had ;  and  the  fiumer  is  often  exposed  to 
ffr^  damage  by  heavy  rnins,  and  consequent  inun- 
dation. The  south-east  of  the  county  is  the  most 
pleasant,  especially  theiiortions  watered  by  the  Cam, 
which  abound  in  dairy  forms,  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
duction  of  excellent  butter  and  cheese.  In  this  part 
of  the  county,  many  calves  are  reared  for  the  London 
market  The  south  east  of  the  county,  extending 
from  GogmagMf  hills  to  Newmarket,  being  bare  and 
heathy,  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  sheep  wiUks,  and  a 
few  of  the  better  portions  to  the  culture  of  bariey. 
On  the  south,  the  ground  becomes  elevated,  and  pro- 
duces fine  wheat,  barley,  and  oats ;  and  in  the  parishes 
bordering  on  Essex,  considerable  attention  is  paid  to 
the  growth  of  saffron.  The  rivers  abound  in  fish  and 
the  fens  with  wild  fowl,  which  are  caught  in  decoys, 
that  annually  supply  the  metropolis  with  many  thou- 
sands. This  county  is  no  way  distinguished  for  ma- 
nufactures,  the  principal  being  that  of  coarse  pottery. 
Population  of  the  county  in  1831, 143,955. 

Cambridob;  a  town  of  England,  situated  on  the 
river  Cam,  50  miles  north  of  London.  It  is  an  an« 
dent  place,  and  was  a  Roman  station  (Granta).  In 
the  year  lOiO,  it  was  plundered  by  the  Danes ;  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey  it  contained  373 
houses,  some  of  which  were  pmled  down  by  the 
Conqueror,  to  make  room  for  a  castle.  It  received 
some  valuable  privileges  from  Henry  I.,  and  was 
plundered  by  outlaws  nom  the  Isle  of  Ely,  duritig 
the  barons*  wars,  until  protected  by  a  moat  formed 
under  Henry  III.  In  the  reign  of  Richaiti  IL,  who 
held  a  parliament  here,  great  disputes  took  place 
between  the  authorities  of  the  town  and  university, 
which  ended  in  the  former  losing  many  of  their  privi- 
leges, and  the  corporation  was  not  folly  restored 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1 630,  the  pUi^ue 
raged  here  with  great  violence,  so  that  the  students 
were  driven  from  the  university.  Cambridge  occu- 
pies a  perfect  level,  enoompa^ed  by  the  colleges,  and 
their  beautifol  plantations  and  gardens  on  boUi  sides 
of  the  Cam.  Several  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
winding,  but  three  of  them  are  spacious  and  airy, 
and  much  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  years, 
under  tlie  provisions  of  an  act  of  parliament,  granted  | 


for  that  purpose,  and  for  paving,  llghUii|r,aDd  divw 
ing  the  town.  The  market-plaee,  wlach  oauisb  <^ 
two  oblong  squares,  is  nackiUB  ind  eenlrkaUr  uuh 
ated.  At  the  upper  eocl  stands  the  ^Ure  ball,  vbm 
the  county  assiiea  are  held,  ai  the  back  of  vlkid  ^ 
Che  town  hall.  PopulatiOQ  of  the  ton  ia  I8)i, 
80.917. 

This  town  is  celebrated  for  iU  oniversitr,  whid, 
according  to  some  writers,  wm  foooded  »  csiy  ai 
630 ;  but  the  earliest  authentic  docnBoit  idttift  ti> 
it  bear9  date  12S9.  The  univeraty  coaaaisf  vwa 
teen  coUcgea,  four  of  which  are  osUcd  UU,  the 
schools,  the  public  library,  and  the  mtthkut. 
The  following  list  contains  tbe  name  cf  cadh  «f  Umc 
institutions,  and  the  time  whflo  it  wai  kmkL 


1.  Peter  boiue 

.   I« 

t.  Clare  ball    . 

UH 

9.  Pembroke  biUl 

.  lau 

4.  GonTille  iad  Ceioi 

colWe                iii» 

S.  Corpai  Cbricti 

UM 

&  Trinity  ben 

u» 

r.KinCeooUege    . 

.    1441 

8.  Qaeen'a  ooUece 
0.  CatbariDe  ball 

I4« 

.    M7$ 

10.  JemuooUege 

im 

11.  Cbriit  oollefe     . 

12.  StJobn'aeollefe 

.    IMS 

Ull 

IS.  Magdalen  ooOege 

.   Utf 

14.  Trinity  eoHege 

IM 

15.  ISnanael  coUege 

.    I>l 

18.  Sidney  SoaMX  colleae                           im 

.    UM 

See  CoUegeM. 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  ooUeges,  the  avltsb 
resided  in  hostels  or  inns,  wldch  were  \nmkei  bf 
the  townsmen  for  their  receptkn,  of  wfaick  tee  vm 
thirty-four.  The  charges  of  cdoeation  aad  bmm- 
ance  were  paid  by  the  ahirtents  tfaemsriTaL  ty 
university  Is  composed  of  a  chanoeUor,  ficc<tBi«ilor. 
the  masters  or  heads,  fellows  of  ooUeges,  aadstadosv 
amounting  in  all  On  1823)  to  4,2^77  menbRi,  md  ^ 
incorporated  as  a  society  for  the  study  of  ail  tk 
liberal  aits  and  sciences.  Altboogli  each  cQlk|^  « 
hall  is  a  body  of  itself,  and  bound  by  its  ovnawir^ 
it  is  controlled  by  the  paiamouiit  law  of  tfarnBvinn 
(chiefly  contained  in  the  statntea  givm  by  EtiobfU; 
each  furnishing  members  for  the  govennnt  ci  i> 
whole.  The  government  is  admimstered  by  a  dw 
cellor,  who  is  a  nobleman,  a  Ugh  steward,  dnsis  t* 
the  senate,  a  vice-chancellor,  iHw  is  osaaUy  U»  hrai 
of  some  college  or  hall,  two  procton,  who  mni  t» 
the  discipline  of  the  under-masters  of  afts»  read  t> 
graces,  &c.;  tazors,  moderalon,  8cniiativ&,  s  o»- 
missary,  a  public  orator ;  the  eo^mi;  oonnrtiDg  of  t&» 
vice-chancellor  and  several  doctors,  which  dHrmian 
what  graces  shall  be  brought  before  the  wmiif 
There  are  also  twenty-thi«e  profesaura  is  the  ^w* 
depeitments  of  literature  and  acicnoe.  tWvmir-^ 
composed  of  all  the  doctors  and  maalen,  aaA'^^- 
vided  into  two  houses,  the  rrgent-housr  aad  ^ 
senate-house.  The  two  members  of  parfiaaMflt,  i^ 
turned  by  the  university,  are  chosen  by  tbe  vt^ 
body  collecUvely.  The  election  of  oAons.  thr  ^ 
mission  to  degrees,  &c.,  take  place  ia  the  fta^ 
house.  The  fellows,  sdwlars,  and  ceitn  wAtv 
oflicers,  are  mainfahied  on  the  foundatioB.  Bcsch* 
which  there  are  other  orders  ot  atndents :  thepntiv 
pensioners  are  the  young  nobility  aad  g'^^'"^ 
fortune,  who  dine  with  Uie  fellows,  aad  an  therrCvv 
called  MImd  commomen  :    the  leas  ijeaaBPeH  dat 


called  fellow  commomen  ;  the  leas 
with  the  scholars ;  thesisars  are  schol 
beuelactkms,  called  exkibiiiomt.  TlB«e  years*  oa* 
at  the  university  Is  neceswry  for  taking  the  itp^ 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  four  ytais  more  for  il«  «< 
master.  In  divinity,  a  stndent  may  ^aaiaenw  tacftr 
lor  seven  years  after  receiving  the  degree  of  bacMr 
r»n  aftw ;  and^  in  phyac^  •^ 


of  arts ;  In  law,  six  years 

yeva  aifler.    llie  lime  for  ooofintiiy 


drr- 
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is  called  the  commMcrmoi/.  The  nobaitjtre  entitled 
to  degrees  without  waiting  the  statutable  time.  The 
pubUc  libnuy  occupies  the  four  sides  of  a  quadningle 
over  the  schools,  and  contains  140,000  volumes,  'uie 
Fitswilliam  museum  comprehends  the  collection  of 
books,  paintings,  dnwings,  engravings,  left  bj  the 
viscount  Fitswilliam  in  1815.  The  observatory  is 
placed  under  the  Plumian  professor  of  astronomy  and 
two  assistant  observers.  See  Fuller's  HisUny  of 
Cambridge  Unweriity  ;  Dyer's  Hitttny,  London,  1814, 
2  vols.  8vo,  and  the  Unwartify  Calendar. 

Cambridge;  a  post-town  in  Middlesex  county, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  north  side  of  Charles  river, 
Uiree  mUes  W.  N.  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1820, 
3;295.  C.  consists  of  three  principal  parts  or  divi- 
sions, namely.  Old  Cambridge,  which  contains  the 
university,  a  state  arsenal,  a  congregational  meeting- 
house, an  Episcopal  church,  &c.;  Cambridge-Port, 
which  b  a  considerable  trsding  village,  containing 
four  houses  of  public  woreliip,  and  is  connected  with 
Boston  by  West  Boston  bridce;  East  Cambridge,  a 
flourishing  manufJEu^turing  village,  which  is  situated 
on  Lechmere  pomt,  is  connected  with  Boston  by 
Craigie's  or  Canal  bridge,  and  contains  a  court-house, 
a  jail,  a  large  glass  manufactory,  and  thive  houses  of 
public  worsoip.  The  university  in  C,  the  oldest  in 
the  United  States,  was  incorporated  in  1638,  and 
named  Harvard  coUegtj  from  its  principal  founder. 
Its  endowments  have  been  since  greatly  increased  by 
donations  from  the  state,  as  well  as  by  numerous  acts 
of  private  bounty ;  and,  with  regard  to  funds,  library, 
professorships,  and  literary  advantages  in  general,  it 
is  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  America.  It 
comprises  a  department  for  under  graduates,  and  one 
for  students  preparing  for  each  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, theology,  law,  and  medicine.  The  principal 
college  buildings  are,  university  hall,  an  elegant 
edified  of  granite,  containing  a  chapel,  lecture  rooms, 
dining  haUs,  &c. ;  Harvard  hall,  a  Drick  edifice,  con- 
taining the  library,  philosophical  i^niaratus,  and  mi- 
neral^cal  cabinet ;  four  other  brick  edifices,  called 
Massachusetts,  Hdlis,  Stoughton,  and  Holworthy 
lialls,  each  four  stories  high,  containing  rooms  for  the 
accommodation  of  under-sniduates ;  divinity  hall,  a 
large  brick  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  tlie 
thMlogical  students ;  and  Holden  chapel,  containing 
the  anatomical  museum,  chemical  laboratory,  and 
lecture  rooms.  The  library  is  the  largest  in  the 
union,  and  contains  about  30,000  volumes.  Tlie  phi- 
losophical apparatus  is  probably  not  surpassed  by  any 
in  the  country.  The  chemical  laboratory,  anatomical 
museum,  and  cabinet  of  minerals,  are  all  valuable. 
The  botanic  garden  comprises  seven  acres,  laid  out 
in  an  ornamental  style,  and  is  furnished  with  an  in- 
temthig  collection  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  both 
native  and  foreign.  The  legislative  government  is 
intrusted  to  a  corporation,  consisting  of  the  nresident 
of  the  university  and  six  fellows,  lud  to  a  ooard  of 
overseers,  composed  of  the  president,  the  governor  of 
the  state,  lieutenantrgovcmor,  members  oithe  council 
and  senate,  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, ejr  officHi,  together  with  thirty  others,  fifteen 
clergymen,  and  'fifteen  laymen,  elected  fox  the  pur- 
pose. The  ofibcers  of  the  university,  to  whom  the 
business  of  instruction  is  confided,  are  a  presidcsit, 
twenty-one  professors,  two  tutors,  and  several  mttrme- 
tort.  The  president,  a  part  of  the  profiesson,  and 
the  tutors,  constitute  the  immediate  government  of  the 
institution.  The  course  of  education  requisite  to  obtain 
the  fint  degree  in  arts  in  this  university,  as  in  Ame- 
rican colleges  generally,  is  completed  m  four  years. 
In  the  theoloMal  schod  the  couise  of  eduoatioo  is 
completed  in  three  years,  and  the  students  are  divided 
iuto  three  classes,  junior,  middle,  and  senior.  Tui- 
tion is  afforded  free  of  expense  to  all  pupils  in  thtt 


school,  and  farther  assistance  la  given  to  such  as  are 
indigent.  Graduates  of  any  coUege,  of  eood  moral 
character,  may  be  admitted  to  share  in  aU  the  bene- 
fits of  this  institution.  The  law  school  was  established 
in  1817.  Candidates  for  admisson  must  be  graduates 
of  some  college,  or  qualified,  according  to  the  roles 
of  court,  to  bMome  students  at  law.  Students  in  this 
department,  who  are  graduates  of  a  college,  complete 
their  education  in  three  years.  Those  who  are  not 
graduates  complete  it  in  five  years.  The  lectures  for 
Die  medical  students  are  delivered  in  Boston,  at  the 
Massadiusetts  medical  college,  which  is  a  spacious 
edifice  of  brick,  and  contains  a  medical  library  of  about 
4,000  volumes.  They  commence  annually  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  November,  and  continue  three  months. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  degree  of  M.  D.,  it  is  necessary 
for  a  student  to  attend  two  courses  of  lectures,  and  to 
pass  three  years,  including  the  time  occupied  in  in- 
tending the  lectures,  under  the  direction  of  some  nv 
gular  practitioner.  In  1829  the  number  of  under 
graduates  was  252,  theological  studenu  42,  law  stu- 
dents 24,  medical  students  AH ;  total,  401.  Com- 
mencement is  on  the  hut  Wednesday  in  August. 
The  academical  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  and 
three  vacations.  The  first  vacation  is  of  two  weeks, 
fiom  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  25th  day  of  De- 
cember ;  the  second  of  two  wet>ks,  from  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  April;  and  the  third,  the  six  weeks  next 
preceding  commencement. 

Cambridos  MAMiFBcaipT,  or  Beza\i  Manuscrift;  a 
copy  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  Besa  found  it  in  the  monastery  of 
IrenjBUS  at  Lyons,  in  1562,  and  gave  it  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  in  1662.  It  is  a  quarto,  and  writ- 
ten  on  vellum.  Sixty-six  leaves  of  it  are  mudi  torn 
and  mutilated,  and  ten  of  these  are  supplied  by  a 
later  transcriber.  The  age  of  this  MS.  is  difierently 
estimated  by  diflerent  writers,  but  all  agree  that  it  is 
of  great  antiquity.  The  most  competent  judges  con- 
sider it  one  of  tlie  most  ancient.  In  the  Greek  it  is 
defective  from  the  beginning  to  Matthew  i.  20 ;  in  the 
Latin,  to  Matthew  i.  12 ;  besides  which  it  has  some 
other  chasms.  Wetstein,  GriesbBch,  Michaelis,  and 
several  others,  have  written  upon  this  MS. 

Cambvslaiio  ;  a  parish  in  Lanarkshire,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Clyde.  It  is  beautifully  diversified  with 
hill  and  dale ;  but  there  are  no  high  lands  in  the  pa- 
rish, except  Dichmoont  and  Tumlea  hills,  iHiich  form 
a  ridge  of  almost  half  a  mile  broad.  From  this  ridse 
the  ground  declines  gently,  with  many  beautinil 
swellings  to  the  Clyde  and  to  Calder  water,  which 
bounds  the  iMuish  for  several  miles.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  land  is  cultivated  and  well  sheltered  with 
plantationsL  There  is  abundance  of  freestone  and 
coal  in  the  district.  East  Coats,  West  Coats,  Sauchie 
Bof^,  and  Kirkhill,  are  the  villages  it  contains^  which 
are  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  ooUien  and  weav. 
ers.  Prior  to  the  refbrmatioo,  the  church  of  Cambns- 
lang  belonged  to  a  prebend  of  Glasgow  cathednL 
Cumbuslang  has  obtained  a  notoriety  in  Scottish  ec- 
desiasticalnistory,  by  the  extraordinary  religious  ef- 
fervescence which  occurred  in  the  yean  1741-2,  yet ' 
remembered  popularly  under  the  title  of  *<  Camb's- 
lang  Wark."    Popolatioa  in  1831,  2,697. 

CAMBosNKTHAif ;  a  parish  situated  in  the  middle 
ward  of  Lanarkshire,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the 
Clyde,  from  which  it  stretdies  in  an  easterly  direction 
to  the  verge  of  the  county,  a  distance  of  thhleen 
miles  by  thiree  in  breadth.  The  village  of  Camfaus- 
nethan  is  situated  on  a  cross  road  to  the  east,  near 
tiie  road  from  Glasgow  to  Lanark,  fnm  the  former 
of  which  places  it  is  distant  fiiieen  miles.  It  is  some- 
times styled  tlie  New  Town  of  fflsAaw.  It  has  now 
an  extensive  distillery.    Poptilation  in  1831,  3,824. 

Cambysb,  1.  the  son  or  Cyrus  the  Great  and  of 
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Cassandana,  became,  after  the  dealh  of  his  &ther, 
khig  of  the  Persians  and  Medes,  A.  C.  530.  Soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  made  an  attack 
upon  Egypt,  killed  the  kinff  of  this  country,  Psam- 
menltus,  plundered  the  chief  city,  Memphis,  and  con- 
quered the  whole  kingdom  within  six  months.  He 
now  wished  to  send  a  fleet  against  Carthage,  to  con- 
quer Ethiopia,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  first  of  these  expeditions, 
however,  did  not  take  place,  because  the  fleet,  which 
was  manned  with  Phoenicians,  refused  obedience  to 
him.  The  army  which  was  sent  against  the  Ammon- 
ites perished  in  the  desert ;  and  the  troops,  at  whose 
head  he  himself  had  set  out  against  the  Ethiopians, 
were  compelled  by  hunger  to  retreat.  From  this  time 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  greatest  cruelties.  On  his 
entrance  into  Memphis,  seeing  the  Egyptians  engaged 
in  tlie  celebration  of  a  feast  in  honour  of  their  god 
Apis,  whom  they  had  found,  he  believed  that  they 
were  rejoicing  at  his  misfortunes.  He  caused  the 
holy  bull  to  \m  brought  before  him,  slew  him  with  his 
own  sword,  and  cau^  the  priest  to  be  scourged  with 
rods.  To  drown  his  vexation,  he  indulged  himself  in 
the  most  immoderate  enjoyment  of  wine.  No  relation 
was  held  sacred  by  him  when  intoxicated.  He  caused 
his  brother  Smerdis,  a  dream  concerning  whom  had 
disturbed  him,  to  be  murdered.  His  sister  and  wife 
Atossa,  who  lamented  the  death  of  Smerdis,  he  killed 
with  a  blow  of  his  foot.  These  and  other  actions  of 
the  most  insane  rage  had  irritated  his  subjects.  A 
magian  availed  himself  of  this  discontent,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
Smerdis,  whose  death  had  been  concealed.  C.  had 
resolved  to  go  to  Susa,  in  ofder  to  punish  him,  when, 
as  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
hip  by  his  sword.  He  died  of  this  wound  soon  after, 
in  522y  at  Echatana,  in  Assyria,  without  leavuig  any 
children.— 2.  A  Persian  of  low  descent,  the  grand- 
lather  of  the  former,  to  whom  king  Astyages  gave 
his  daughter  Mandane  in  marriage,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  fulfilment  of  a  dream,  according  to  which  he 
was  to  lose  his  crown  by  means  of  his  daughter*s  son, 
while  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  his 
grandson  would  constantly  hold  in  remembrance  the 
benefit  conferred  on  his  iather.  He  did  not,  however, 
escape  his  fate,  for  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Mandane,  de- 
throned him. 

Cabcden  ;  a  post-town,  and  capital  of  Kershaw  dis- 
trict, South  Carolina,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Wateree, 
thirty-five  miles  N.  E.  Columbia,  130  N.  N.  W. 
Charleston  ;  Ion.  80»  33f  W. ;  lat.  34*  17'  N. ;  popu- 
lation about  1000.  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  regularly 
laid  out,  and  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  an  acade- 
my, and  four  places  of  public  worahip.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  fertile  and  pleasant  The  Wateree  is 
navigable  to  this  place  for  boats  of  seventy  tons. 
Two  battles  were  fought  here  during  the  revolution- 
ary war ;  one,  Aug.  16, 1780,  between  general  Gates 
and- lord  Comwallis,  in  which  the  Americans  were  de- 
feated; the  other,  April  25, 1781,  between  general 
Greene  and  lord  Rawdon.  The  Americans  had  126 
men  killed,  and  100  taken  prisoners.  The  British 
had  about  100  killed. 

Camden  (Charles  Pratt),  earl  of,  a  distinguished 
British  lawyer  and  statesman  of  the  last  centuiy,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  John  Pratt,  chief  justicn  of  the  king's 
bench,  and  was  bom  in  1713.  Aflei*  studying  at  Eton 
and  King's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.,  in  1739,  and  obtained  a  fellowship, 
he  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  inn,  and,  in  due 
time,  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1754  he  was  chosen 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Downton. 
After  acquiring  great  reputation  as  an  advocate,  he 
was,  in  1759,  appointed  attorney-general,  having,  the 
same  year,  been  elected  recorder  of  the  city  of  Bath. 


In  January,  1762,  he  was  called  to  tlie  dbpity  of  a 
serjeant-at-law,  and  elevated  to  the  ofEoe  or  cfaipf  Jiiiw 
tice  of  the  common  pleas,  when  he  received  the  li^*- 
nour  of  knighthood.   While  he  presided  in  this  ooon. 
Wilkes  was  arresM  on  a  general  warraDt,  as  the  au- 
thor  of  the  North  Briton,  a  periodical  paper  wtiic-b 
gave  offence  to  government.    He  was  <»inmitl<fd  to 
3ie  Tower  as  a  state  prisoner ;  and,  beiiu^  brouj^t,  ':n 
obedience  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  be&e  the  coon 
of  common  pleas,  the  lord  chief  justice  Prati  div 
charged  him  from  his  confinement,  oa  May  6,  11 6X 
The  behaviour  of  the  judge  on  this  oooasiOD,  and  in 
the  consequent  judicial  proceedings  between  the  j«ni  - 
ters  of  the  North  Briton  and  the  messengers  ot  the 
house  of  commons,  and  other  agents  of  the  niin&UT. 
was  so  acceptable  to  the  metropolis,  that  the  oty  *i( 
London  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  ck* 
poration,  in  a  gold  box,  and  requested  to  have  his  ptc- 
ture.    In  July,  1765,  he  was  raised  to  the  peeiagv.  \n 
the  title  of  baron  Camden ;  and,  about  a  year  afier. 
he  was  made  lord  chancellor.     In  this  capacity  U 
presided  at  the  decision  of  a  suit  against  the  me^mfr- 
gers  who  arrested  Mr  Wilkes,  when  he  made  a  spetrU. 
in  which  he  stated,  that  "  it  was  the  unammous  <i^  - 
nion  of  the  court,  that  general  warrants,  except  m 
cases  of  high  treason,  were  illegal,  opprraive,  and 
unwarrantable."    On  his  opposing  the  taxation  of  thr 
American  colonies,  he  was  deprived  of  the  seals  m 
1770.    He  came  into  office  again,  as  president  of  tJ*** 
council,  under  the  administration  of  the  marquiis  (4 
Rockingham,  in  March,  1782;  on  whose  death.  In- 
resigned,  the  following  year.    He  soon  after,  how- 
ever, resumed  his  place  under  Mr  Pitt,  and,  in  I7^>. 
was  made  earl  Camden.    He  died  April  18,  1794 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Effect  of  thr 
Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

Camden,  William,  a  celebrated  antiquary  and  fanto- 
rian,  was  bom  in  London  in  1551.     He  received  pan 
of  his  education  at  Christ's  hospital  and  St  Vb»)\ 
school,  after  which  he  studied  at  Oxfoid.     In  157:' 
he  was  appointed  second  master  of  Weatminsler  scfaoiil. 
through  the  patronage  of  dean  Goodman.   He  demtt^l 
himself  fiiithfully  to  the  duties  of  his  sitaation,  enplcy- 
Ing  all  his  leisure  in  his  favourite  study  oi  British  an- 
tiquities.   At  this  time  he  began  to  make  coUectwn^ 
for  his  great  work,  the  ''  Britannia."    In  ISSt  fa^ 
travelled  through  the  eastern  and  northern  pans  of 
England,  to  survey  the  country,  and  arnnge  a  cur- 
respondence  for  the  supply  of  further  hirannatkifi. 
The  result  of  his  researches  appeared  in  1580,  wbrn 
the  first  edition  of  his  *'  Britannia"  was  puhlisbed  tn 
Latin,  in  an  octavo  volume,  with  a  dedication  to  l«ird 
Burleigh.    This  work,  though  at  first  necesMiily  inv 
perfect,  procured  the  author  hin^  reputation  at  home 
and  abftiad.    In  1589  and  1590  he  went  into  Walr% 
and  the  west  of  England,  and  obtained  materials  dv 
the  improvement  ofnis  book,  of  whidi  the  Iboith  edi- 
tion, 1594,  was  enlarged  to  a  quarto  volume.    In 
1593  he  succeeded  Dr  Edward  Grant,  as  head  nia»tf  r 
of  Westminster ;  for  the  use  of  which  semiaafy  hr 
drew  up  a  Greek  grammar,  published  in  1597.    Tlir 
same  year  he  obtained  tlie  office  of  Chirendeux,  kaur. 
at-arms,  which  lefi  him  at  leisure  to  cultivate  his  &- 
vourite  branches  of  knowledge.    In  1600  apmn^I 
the  fifth  edition  of  the  Britannia,  with  a  defi-mv 
af^ainst  some  animadvereions  mtfle  on  Che  work  lif 
Ralph  Brooke,  York  herald,  who  was  probably  infin 
enced  by  a  jealousy  of  Camden,  tfaoogli  many  of  hi* 
remarks  were  by  no  means  destitnte  of  fbundaikn. 
In  1605  was  published  '<  Remains  of  a  grfater  wotk 
concerning  Britam ;"  and  in  1607  appeared  a  nana- 
tive  of  the  conspiracy  called  the  gon-povder  plot 
written  in  Latin  by  the  king's  command.    The  am* 
year  Camden  published  the  last  edition  of  the  Brilaraiai 
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printed  durinr  his  life,  from  which  was  made  the 
English  tmnslatioQ  of  Philemon  Holland.  After  this 
he  undeitook  to  write  the  histoiy  of  the  reini  of  oueen 
eiiabeth,  the  principal  literary  labour  of  his  future 
yeaca.  The  first  part  of  this  work  appeared  in  1615, 
with  the  foUowini^  title :— **  Annales  rerum  Angli- 
carom  et  Hibeniianmi  rrgnante  Elisabetha,  ad  an- 
num salntis  1560,''  London,  folia  The  second  part 
was  finished  in  1617,  but  not  printed  tiU  after  the 
death  of  the  author.  A  complete  edition  of  the  <<  An- 
nals** was  published  by  Thomas  Hearae  at  Ozibid, 
1717,  3  Toli.  8to.  In  1662  Camden  founded  a  pro- 
fesBorship  of  history  at  Oxford,  which  he  endowed 
with  the  valuable  manor  of  Bexley  in  Kent.  He  died 
November  0, 16^,  at  Chiselhurst  in  Kent,  where  he 
had  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  had  ffiven  di- 
rections for  his  interment  in  the  parish  church,  but  his 
remains  were  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  Brides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  Camden  published  a  collec- 
tion of  early  English  historians,  printed  at  Piankibrt 
in  1603,  folio ;  imd  he  also  composed  essays  on  Bri- 
tish antiquities,  read  before  the  antiquarian  society, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  fint  members.  Hume,  in 
his  history  of  England,  ranks  Camden*s  history  of 
queen  Elisabeth  among  the  best  historical  productions 
which  had  been  composed  by  any  Englishman.  Of 
the  Britannia,  whkh  has  for  two  centuries  been  con- 
skiered  as  a  standard  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  than  that  it  has  been  enlarged  by  the  editorial 
labours  of  bishop  Oibaon  and  Mr  Gough  to  the  extent 
of  four  Tolumes  in  folio,  forming  a  valuable  body  of 
British  topography  and  antkiuities. 

Camil  (eojne/M,  L.);  a  genus  of  mammtferous 
quadrupeds,  of  the  mmiramt  oider,  characterised  by 
their  sise ;  the  possession  of  indsive,  canine,  and 
molar  teeth ;  the  upper  lip  divklMl ;  the  neck  long 
and  arched ;  by  the  absence  of  horns,  and  by  having 
one  or  two  humps  or  protuberances  upon  the  back, 
and  naked  callosities  at  the  jofaits  of  the  leg,  the  fai- 
feiior  part  of  the  breast,  &c  The  inferior  extremities 
terminate  in  two  toes,  which  are  not  wholly  covered 
by  hoof,  as  they  have  only  a  small  one  at  the  ex- 
tremity, and  a  sort  of  very  hard,  callous  sole,  common 
to  both.  There  are  six  faidsive  and  two  canine  teeth 
in  the  lower  Jaw ;  and,  in  the  upper,  there  are  two  in- 
cisors in  the  intermaxillary  bone,  with  one  or  two  ca- 
nine teeth  on  each  skie,  which  incrrase  to  a  consider- 
able sise  with  the  taicreasfaig  age  of  the  animal.  The 
camel  is  the  only  ruminant  animal  which  has  cutting 
teeth  in  the  upper  Jaw. 

The  native  country  of  thto  genua  b  said  to  extend 
from  Mauritania  to  China,  witnin  a  sane  of  900  or 
1000  miles  in  breadth.  The  common  camel,  haviiu; 
two  humps,  is  only  found  in  the  northern  part  of  thS 
regkm,  and  exclusively  fimm  the  ancient  Bactria,  now 
TttrkesUm^  to  China.  The  dromedary,  or  single- 
hump  camel,  is  found  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
this  aone,  on  its  southern  side^  as  Ax  as  Afiica  and 
India.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  dromedary  can- 
not sutain  either  the  borahig  heat  of  the  torrid, 
or  the  mild  clhnata  of  the  temperate  aone,  wlUle 
the  camel  supports  all  the  vteissitudes  of  climate 
with  but  IttUe  hOmry.  It  b  lUghly  probable  that 
the  caoMl  has  long  ceased  to  exist  in  its  wiM  or 
natural  slate,  as  it  has  been  enslaved  by  man 
fipom  the  eariiest  thncs  of  which  we  have  record. 
Amonw  the  stock  oomposfaig  the  wealth  of  the  natii- 
arch  Job,  we  find  600  camels  enumerstrd.  Unlike 
the  elephant,  and  other  anfaaals  which  cease  to 
breed  hi  a  slate  of  captivity,  the  camel  is  as  pro- 
lific as  if  at  liberty ;  and  vait  numbers  are  raised 
and  employed  throughout  the  Oriental  countries, 
especially  in  the  commerce  carried  on  between  the 
people  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  deaertk 


To  these  people  the  camel  answers  the  place  of  ships 
and  other  modes  of  conveyance,  being  especially 
adapted  by  nature  for  the  service  in  whk^h  it  is  em- 
ployed. In  regions  where  water  is  scarce,  and  wells 
or  springs  are  several  days*  journey  distant  from  each 
other,  it  would  be  impossible  to  traverBo  the  cuuiitry 
with  the  usual  beasts  of  burthen.  But  the  camel  am 
abstain  from  drinking  for  seven  or  eight  days  tngf*- 
ther  witliout  injury— an  hnportant  advantage,  wliidi 
is  owinff  to  the  possesskm  of  a  fifth  pouch,  or  appen- 
dix to  Uie  stomach,  desUned  to  receive  water,  when- 
ever it  can  lie  procured,  and  capable  of  retaining  it 
unchanged  for  a  long  time.  From  this  receptacG*  ii 
portion  of  water  can  be  thrown  into  the  other  stom- 
achs or  gullet  when  necessary,  and  thus  avert  the 
evils  of  Diirst.  Possessing  strength  and  activity  sitf- 
passing  that  of  most  beasts  of  burthen,  docile>  patient 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  contented  with  small  quan- 
tities of  the  coarsest  provender,  the  camel  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  gifts  of  Providence.  There  is  no- 
thing, however,  in  the  external  appearance  of  tlie 
aniinal  to  indicate  the  existence  of  any  of  its  excellent 
qualities.  In  form  and  proportkins,  it  is  very  opp«>- 
site  to  our  usual  kieas  of  perfectkm  and  beauty.  A 
stout  body,  having  the  back  disfigured  with  one  or 
two  humps ;  limbs  long,  slender,  and  seemingly  too 
weak  to  support  the  trunk ;  a  long,  slim,  crooked 
neck,  surmounted  by  a  heavily-proportioned  heed, 
are  all  ill-suited  to  produce  fovourable  impressions. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  creature  more  excellently 
adapted  to  its  situatkm,  nor  b  there  one  in  whidi 
more  of  creative  wisdom  b  displayed  in  tlie  peculi- 
arities of  its  organiatioiL  To  the  Arabs  and  other 
wanderen  of  the  desert,  the  camel  b  at  once  wealth, 
subsistence,  and  protection.  Their  strength  and 
fleetness  render  their  masters  the  terror  of  enemies, 
and  secure  them  finom  pursuit— a  few  houra  being 
suiBdent  to  place  leagues  of  trackless  desert  betwet  ii 
them  and  their  foes.  Tlie  milk  of  the  females  fur- 
nishes the  Arab  with  a  large  part  of  hb  nutriment. 
The  flesh  of  the  young  animal  b  one'of  his  greatest 
luxuries :  of  the  skins,  he  forms  tents :  the  various 
sorts  of  hair,  or  wool,  shed  by  the  camel,  are  wrought 
into  dilSptent  fabrics ;  and  its  dried  dung  constitutes 
excellent  fuel,  the  only  kind,  indeed,  to  be  obuined 
throughout  vast  extents  of  country.  In  order  to 
quali^  camels  for  great  excrtkins,  aiid  the  endurance 
of  frtigue«  the  Arabs  begin  to  educate  them  at  an 
eariy  age.  They  are  fint  taught  to  bear  burdens,  by 
having  their  limbs  secured  under  the  belly«  and  then 
a  we%ht  proportioned  to  their  strength  »  put  on : 
tbb  b  not  changed  for  a  hoiTicr  load  till  the  animal 
b  thought  to  have  gained  suffdcnt  power  to  sustain 
it.  Food  and  drink  are  not  allowed  at  will,  but  given 
in  small  quantity,  at  long  intervals.  They  are  then 
gradually  accustomed  to  long  Journeys,  and  an  accel- 
erated pace,  until  their  qualities  of  fiertnea  and 
strength  are  fully  brought  into  actkML  They  are 
tai^ht  to  kneel,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  or  re- 
moving their  load.  When  too  heavily  laden,  they 
relnse  to  rise ;  and,  br  loud  cries,  cooipbun  of  the 
injustice.    Small  camos  carry  from  600  to  800  lbs. ; 

lbs.,  from 
whkdi  are 
speed  alone  are  capable  of  travelling  from 
sixty  to  ninety  miles  a-day.  Instead  of  employing 
blows  or  ill  trratment  to  inofase  their  speed,  tite 
camel  driven  sing  cheerful  songs,  and  thus  urge  the 
anfanab  to  their  beat  eflbits.  when  a  caravan  of 
cameb  arrives  at  a  resting  or  baitingHplaoe,  they 
kneel,  and,  the  cords  sustaining  the  load  being  un- 
tied, the  bales  sl^  down  on  cadi  skie.  They  geaer- 
ally  sleep  on  their  bellica,  croodiing  between  th«t 
bales  they  have  carried :  the  load  is,  therefore,  re- 
placed with  great  fbcility.  In  an  abouduit  pasture 
4»« 


the  largest  and  strongest  bear  1000or«lSOO 
thirty  to  tliirty-five  miles  a-dar.  Those  ^ 
used  for  speed  alone  are  capable  of  travel 
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they  geDerally  browse  as  much  in  an  hour  as  serves 
them  for  ramlnating  all  night,  and  for  their  support 
during  the  next  day.  But  it  is  uncommon  to  find  such 
pasturage,  and  they  are  contented  with  the  coarsest 
mre :  nettles,  thistles,  wormwood,  and  various  harsh 
vegetables  are  eaten  by  them  with  avidity,  and  are 
even  preferred  to  more  delicate  plants. 

Camels,  designed  exclusively  for  hibour,  are  usual- 
ly  gelded,  and  females  are  also  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  They  are,  it  is  true,  not  so  strong,  nor  so 
spirited,  as  unmutilated  animals,  but  are  much  more 
manageable.  During  their  sexual  season,  the  males 
become  furious  and  ungovernable  :  they  refuse  food, 
are  spiteful,  biting,  and  kicking  even  their  keepers, 
to  whom  they  are,  at  other  times,  very  obedient  At 
tliis  time,  also,  a  foetid  secretion  is  efiused  from  a 
glandular  apparatus  on  the  neck ;  the  animal  foams 
at  the  mouth,  and  a  red,  membranous  vesicle,  similar 
to  a  bladder,  is  extended  on  each  side  of  the  mouth. 
One  male  is  reserved  perfect  for  every  eight  females. 
The  female  receives  the  male  in  the  same  crouching 
attitude,  in  which  she  places  herself  to  receive  a  load, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping.  She  goes  with  young 
twelve  months,  and  brings  forth  one  at  a  birUi.  Her 
milk  is  very  thick,  abundant,  and  rich,  but  of  rather 
a  strong  taste.  Mingled  with  water,  it  forms  a  very 
nutritive  article  of  diet.  Breeding  and  milk-giving 
camels  are  exempted  from  service,  and  fed  as  well  as 
possible,  the  value  of  their  milk  being  greater  than 
that  of  dieir  labour.  The  young  camd  usually  sucks 
for  twelve  months;  but  sudi  as  are  intended  for 
speed  are  allowed  to  suck,  and  exempted  from  re- 
straint, for  two  or  tliree  years.  The  camel  attains 
the  fuU  exercise  of  its  functions  within  four  or  five, 
and  the  duration  of  its  life  is  Arom  forty  to  fifty  years. 

The  humps  or  bunches  on  the  back  of  the  camel 
are  mere  accumulations  of  cellular  substance  and  fat, 
covered  by  skin,  and  a  longer  hair  than  that  of  the 
general  surface.  During  long  journeys,  in  whidi  the 
animals  suffer  severely  nom  want  of  food,  and  be- 
come greatly  emaciated,  these  protuberances  are 
gradually  absorbed,  and  no  trace  of  them  left,  except 
that  the  skin  is  loose  and  fiabby  where  Uiey  were 
situated.  In  preparing  for  a  journey,  it  is  necessary 
to  guard  the  humps  from  pressure  or  friction  by  ap- 
propriate saddles,  as  the  slightest  ulceration  of  these 
parts  is  followed  by  the  worst  consequences :  insects 
deposit  their  larves  in  the  sores,  and  sometimes  exten- 
nve  and  destructive  mortification  ensuet. 

The  Bactrian  or  common  camel  is  laiger  than  the 
dromedary ;  the  limbs  are  not  so  long  in  proportion 
to  the  hodj ;  the  muale  is  larafer  and  more  tumid ; 
the  hair  of  a  darker  brown,  andthe  usual  gait  slower. 
A  still  more  striking  distinction  is  afforded  by  the  two 
humps— the  dromecury  havuig  but  one.  This  single 
hump  of  the  latter  occupies  the  middle  of  the  back, 
rising  gradually  on  all  sides  towards  its  apex,  and 
never  incUning  to  one  side.  Both  species  are  occap- 
sionally  found  in  collections  of  animals.  The  drome- 
dary is  more  frequently  seen  than  the  camel. 

During  that  season  of  the  year  when  these  gentle 
creatures  become  violent,  the  Turks  take  advantage 
of  this  change  in  their  disposition  to  set  on  foot  camel- 
fights—disgraceful  exhibitions,  indicative  of  the  same 
spirit  as  the  lion-fights  of  Rome,  the  bull-fights  of 
Spain,  the  bull  and  badger-baitings,  and  cock-fights 
of  England.  These  fights  are  common  at  Smyrna 
and  Aleppo.  The  camels  of  Smyrna  are  led  out  to  a 
large  plain,  filled  with  eager  crowds.  The  animals 
are  munled,  to  prevent  their  doing  each  other  serious 
injury,  for  their  bite  is  tremendous,  always  bringing 
the  piece  out^  A  couple  being  let  loose,  run  at  each 
other  with  extreme  firy.  Their  mode  of  combat  is 
curious )  they  knock  their  h*i&da  together  laterally, 
twist  their  long  necks,  wrestle  witli  their  forelegs, 


almost  like  bipeds,  and  seem  to  be  priadpaUjbciiicB 
throwing  down  their  adversary. 

Camel,  in  mechanics ;  a  machine  mrd  in  Holland 
and  St  Petersbuig  for  lifting  ships  over  AtHkm  laa 
De  Witt  invented  these  madiines,  and  Piter  iLc 
Great  introduced  them  into  Russia.  A  aauti  it 
composed  of  two  separate  parts,  the  inaides  of  vhidi 
are  shaped  so  as  to  embrace  the  hall  of  a  ihip  onbotli 
sides.  Each  part  has  a  cabin,  with  many  punpi  tad 
plugs.  They  are  fiistened  to  the  vessel  mdrnetth, 
and  entirely  enclose  its  sides  and  bottom.  Tbey  ire 
then  towed  to  the  bar,  and  are  sunk  with  th«  ytmi 
by  tiding  out  the  plugs.  The  water  being  oov 
pumped  out,  the  camel  Efta  the  vessel,  aod  the  mbsk 
is  towed  over  the  bar. 

Cakelsos,    See  Chanuleom, 

Camxlopabd  ;  also  called  giruffe  i 
giraffay  L.) ;  a  very  remarkable  gems  of  i 
ous  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  raoi- 
nants ;  chjuacterised  uj  having  eight  indsive  teeiii 
in  the  lower  jaw ;  a  bony  pionunence  on  the  fraotal 
bone ;  horns  somewhat  inclined,  covered  bj  the  skis 
of  the  head,  and  having  a  bristly  firinge  ronad  li^ir 
tips;  callosities  upon  the  stemmn  and  xnee  joiats;  s 
tufc  at  the  end  of  the  tail ;  a  reddish  nane  extnxfirf 
from  the;occiput  along  the  whole  of  the  oeck  vd 
shoulders,  as  rar  as  the  root  of  the  tatL  The  body  of 
the  giraffe  having  considerate  retemUanoe  to  thstsf 
the  camel,  and  the  colour  of  its  skin  beingsn  impa^ 
or  yellowish  white,  ^Mtted  with  rbombcMal  pslcbfi 
of  &wn  colour,  something  like  that  of  the  kopsid,  ltd 
to  its  bearing  the  names  of  these  aainab  ooDiaiBcd. 
In  its  manner  of  kneeling  for  the  pmpow  of  smm, 
in  the  length  of  its  neck,  and  the  presence  of  alkai' 
ties  on  the  lower  part  of  the  breast  and  orcr  tite 
joints,  it  has  a  further  ^milarity  to  the  canel  Itt 
horas,  which,  in  the  male,  are  about  a  foot  kB)(,  per. 
manent,  and  covered  by  tlie  skin  of  the  head  to  tbnr 
tips,  give  the  giraffe  some  analogy  to  the  geoBscmv 
or  deer,  under  which  it  was  claaied  by  LiaoBa.  lu 
most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  great  appareDt  hnf(fa( 
of  its  foreputs,  which  rise  very  suddcDly  fron  ibr 
fore  shouldters.  Measured  from  the  ground  to  ll» 
top  of  the  head,  the  animal  is  from  fi£cn  lo  tern- 
teen  feet  high.  The  posterior  extremities  sre  otf 
higher  than  nine  feet;  but  the  difierencB  m  kngib 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  extrenities  b  bj 
no  means  as  great  as  woald  be  hifinrred  firon  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  £e  animal.  The  great  diffafooe  ii  ov* 
mg  to  the  length  of  the  neck,  which  \Mptt%  opvaidi, 
and  at  its  base  is  rendered  exceedingly  thick,  by  the 
long  dorsal  and  cervical  spfaioiis  processes  tbat  fivf 
attachment  to  its  powerful  muacles  and  UgaBvnti. 
The  trunk  of  the  body  is  diort  In  praportioB  to  Uk 
neck,  and  the  fore  lunbe  are  more  robostthiD  tbe 
posterior.  The  hoofs  are  rounded  and  6A  ^ 
those  of  the  ox.  The  tail  is  slender,  cyliDdriodi,  sad 
terminated  by  a  tuft  three  or  four  inches  kag.  T^ 
head  of  the  giraffe  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  kiw; 
the  eyes  are  laige,  fine,  and  brilliant;  theesn,  bath 
in  length  and  figure,  more  resemble  those  of  thun. 
It  is  a  mild,  tunid,  and  hamdess  animal,  dam% 
dense  forests  for  its  residence,  and  feedinf  oo  the 
leaves  and  shoote  of  trees.  When  it  hnmm  tbe 
herbage  on  the  ground,  it  is  not,  as  has  been  sspfni^* 
imder  the  necessity  of  kneeloig,  though  its  nam 
mode  of  feedhig,  for  which  it  seems  to  be  cspcdsUf 
constructed,  is  liy  browsing  upon  trees  or  riimhi  of 
considerable  elevation. 

The  giraffe  is  a  native  of  the  oountrylytagbelvpfs 
Egypt  and  Ethif^ia.  It  israrein  AbyiriBia,sodtfiU 
more  so  in  Southern  Afirica.  It  is  hmtcd  and  kaUed 
by  the  natives  for  the  sake  of  its  lane  and  besolifiil 
skin,  as  well  as  for  the  mairowof  its  bones, cnnsiWrd 
by  them  to  be  an  exquisite  dainty.    Tlir  lesh  of  Uif 
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yotiiiff  camelopard  is  said,  by  trevellpn,  to  be  an  ac- 
ceptable article  of  dieL  Little  is  known  of  the  g^es- 
tation  of  this  animal,  though  it  if  said,  like  that  of 
the  camel,  to  endure  for  twelve  months. 

The  girafie  has  lon^  been  known  to  naturalists, 
though  opportunities  ot  examining  living  specimens 
have  always  been  rare.  They  were  brought  living  to 
Rome,  to  adorn  the  public  games  and  Testivals,  as 
Pliny  states,  during  the  dict^orship  of  Caesar.  Fig- 
ures of  the  animal  are  still  preserved  in  the  Prasnes- 
tine  ]javement,  wrought  under  the  orders  of  SylU.  The 
fimire  of  the  giraffe  also  occurs  among  the  hienMrly- 
piiic  monumental  drawings  of  the  E^^ptians.  The 
girafie  moves  with  great  celerity,  and  it  requires  a 
swift  horse  to  equal  its  speed,  when  only  in  a  trot  It 
has  not  been  tamed,  or  applied  to  any  useful  purpose, 
as  &r  as  we  know,  though  a  few  specimens  have,  at 
different  times,  been  sent  to  Eurc^  as  presents  to 
sovereigns,  or  for  exhibition.  The  pacha  of  Egypt, 
some  years  ago,  sent  one  to  the  king  of  France,  and 
one  to  the  king  of  Britain  (George  IV.).  The  latter 
is  dead. 

Caketz  ;  a  Tillage  in  the  Prussian  government  of 
Reichenbach,  circle  of  Frankenstein,  on  the  Neiss; 
remarkable  for  the  rich  Cistercian  abbey  of  the  same 
name,  now  abolished,  which  was  built  in  1094,  and 
numbered,  from  1249  to  1810,  fifty-three  abbots.  The 
most  celebrated  abbot  was  Tobias  Stusche,  who  ac- 
quired the  favour  of  Frederic  the  Great  in  a  way  till 
lately  inexplicable.  According  to  a  manuscript  his- 
tory in  the  Latin  language,  left  by  a  firiar  of  C,  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1741,  the  abbot  suddenly  summoned 
the  monks,  one  evening,  to  the  chapel,  at  an  unusual 
hour,  by  the  sound  of  tlie  bell.  With  him  came  a 
stranger  in  a  clerical  dress.  Scarcely  had  the  monks 
begun  to  pray,  when  a  great  tumult  was  heard.  Aus- 
trian troops  had  arrived  from  Wartha,  and  were  seen 
in  the  monastery,  and  even  in  the  church.  They 
searched  the  building  for  king  Frederic,  but  found 
and  seised  his  aids  oiUy.  The  address  of  the  abbot 
saved  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  monarchy.  Fre- 
deric refers  to  this  adventure  in  the  HisMre  de  mon 
Tempts  i.  chap.  3.  The  monastery  was  dissolved  by 
the  edict  of  Oct.  30, 181 1.  The  beautiful  castle  was 
burnt  in  1817. 

Cama),  or  Camaikv  ;  in  the  proper  sense,  a  gem 
engraved  in  rtUevo,  The  ancients  generally  usedthe 
onyx  for  this  purpose.  At  first,  such  onyxes,  and, 
afierwanl,  all  gems  carved  in  relief,  were  called 
cameot.  They  were  carved  according  to  the  hiyers  of 
tlie  stone,  so  that  the  groimd  should  be  of  a  diffierent 
colour  from  the  igure  in  relief.  One  of  the  most 
&moos  cameos  is  tEe  onyx  at  present  in  Paris,  called 
Apoikeont  of  AtiguHut,  one  foot  high  and  ten  inches 
wide :  its  history  is  also  singular.  See  Gem  Seutp- 
ture, 

Camcba  JEoua;  a  contrivance  for  blowing  the 
lire,  for  the  fusion  of  ores,  bv  means  of  water  filling 
through  a  funnel  into  a  vessel,  which  emits  a  quantity 
of  air  or  vapour  continually,  sufficient  to  keqp  up  a 
strong  fire. 

CAMxaA  Clara  {clear  chaimber)  ;  an  optical  instru- 
ment invented  by  Reinthaler,  which  supplies  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  camera  o&Mvra,  and  has  this  advan- 
tage over  that  instrument,  that  the  object  to  be  re- 
presented need  not  be  illuminated  by  the  sun.  All 
objects  appear  in  it  with  great  distinctness.  It  can 
be  used  equally  well  in  bright  and  dark  weather,  in 
the  light  of  the  sun  or  that  of  the  moon. 

Camdu  LuaoA,  or  light  chamber,  an  optical  in- 
strument employed  fior  delineating  Tiews  from  na- 
ture, or  copying  diawings.  This  Instrument  was  In- 
vented by  Dr  WoUaston,  about  the  year  1807,  and  in 
its  present  form  consists  of  a  four-sided  glass  prism,  a 
section  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut, 


where  A  represents  an  ob. 
jt'ct,  the  rays  proceeding 
from  whkh  enter  the  prism 
at  B,  and  are  refracted  on 
to  the  surface  C,  from 
whence  they  pass  by  reflec- 
tion to  the  surface  D.  An 
image  of  the  object  is  seen 
"'  "  on  the  surface  D  by  the  eye 
at  E.  The  observer  is  thus 
led  to  suppose  that  he  sees 
the  object  delineated  on  the  sheet  or  white  paper  G  H. 
The  point  of  a  pencil  placed  on  the  paper  may 
also  be  seen,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  outline  of 
the  object  A  on  the  sorfiice  O  H.  From  the  hiws  of 
optics  it  follows,  that  the  magnitode  of  the  picture, 
compared  with  that  of  the  ixMuge,  will  be  in  propor- 
tkm  to  the  distance  of  the  eye  from  the  ol^ject,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  eye  from  the  sheet,  where- 
rore  in  the  construction  of  this  instrument  thero  is  at- 
tached a  brass  slider,  by  means  of  which  the  distance 
between  the  prism  and  the  paper  can  be  varied  at 
pleasure.  To  procure  steadiness  of  vision,  there  is 
affixed  a  thin  brass  plate  to  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the 

Krism,  having  a  small  hole  in  it  lor  the  observer  to 
N>k  through;  and  to  suit  the  instrument  to  long- 
sighted persons,  a  convex  lens  may  be  placed  before 
the  surfiioe  of  the  prism,  or  it  may  be  accommodated 
for  those  of  short  ^ght  by  placing  a  concave  lens  on 
the  eyeJiole  at  E.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
fbrnuoioo  of  the  prism,  so  that  Its  sides  shall  be  ac- 
curately ground  to  their  proper  angles— the  side  B 
should  make  with  the  side  F  an  angle  of  90%  C  vrith 
B  67^*,  D  with  C  135*.  There  are  various  modifica- 
tions of  this  instrument  which  it  would  be  unnecessary 
here  to  describe,  being  all  dependent  on  the  principle 
stated  above ;  and  the  attentive  reader  will  have  no 
diflfeulty,  should  he  desire  It,  to  carry  the  minute  de- 
tails of  the  instrument  into  execution. 

CAxsaA  OascvaA  {dark  ekamber)^  an  optical  instru- 
ment employed  for  exhibiting  the  images  of  external 
objects  in  their  forms  and  colours,  so  that  they  may 
be  traced  and  a  picture  formed.  The  invention  of  the 
camera  obscura  is  doe  to  Friar  Bacon,  although  by 
some  it  has  been  attributed  to  Baptista  Porta,  who,  a 
century  afterwards,  published  a  description  of  it  at 
Antwerp.  The  simplest  form  of  this  instrument  con- 
sists of  a  darkened  chamber,  into  which  no  light  is 
permitted  to  enter  excepting  by  a  small  hole  in  the 
window-shut.  A  picture  oftheol^ects  opposite  tlie  hole 
will  then  be  seen  on  the  wall,  or  a  white  screen  placed 
so  as  to  receive  the  light  coming  through  the  opening. 
A  much  better  fiorm  of  the  camera  otecura  is  repre- 
sented by  the  cut  fig.  1  below,  where  A  represenU  the 
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object,  and  B  a  convex  lens  contamed  hi  a  tnbe,  fixed 
in  the  end  of  a  rectangular  box.  At  the  other  end  of 
this  box  there  is  placed  a  phme  mimr  C,  fixed  at  an 
angle  of  45*.  Now  the  light  from  the  object  A  pav- 
ing through  the  lens  B,  is'  received  by  the  mirror  C, 
and  refleiled  on  to  the  snrftce  D,  which  consists  of  a 
piece  of  plate  glass  ground  to  a  slate  of  semMranspa- 
rency  by  emery  or  nnd.  Glass  thus  grooDd  ii  com. 
monly  aid  to  be  frosted.  Ihis  gromid  plate  glaat 
does  not  extend  to  the  whole  length  of  the  box  ;  and 
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to  prevent  the  external  Light  from  obscuring  the  ima- 
ges delineated  on  it,  there  is  affixed  a  small  lid,  with 
side  wings.  The  tube  at  B  should  be  moved  out  or 
in  until  the  rays  refracted  by  the  convex  lens  meet  in 
the  focus  on  the  frosted  glass,  where  the  image  is  most 
perfectly  formed.  Tms  is  called  the  portable  ca- 
mera obscura,  a  more  convenient  form  of  which  is 
sliown  in  fig.  2,  where  the  rays  comins;  from  the  object 
A  are  received  on  the  mirror  B,  andpassing  through 
the  convex  lens  C,  meet  in  the  focus  at  D,  form- 
ing an  image  of  the  object  A,  seen  by  the  eye  through 
the  opening  in  the  side  of  the  box  at  E.  The  surface 
on  which  3ie  image  is  seen  may  be  white  paper;  and 
thus  by  introducing  the  hand,  the  figures  may  be 
traced  with  a  pencil,  but  the  picture  is  most  distinctly 
seen  when  the  ima^e  is  formed  on  the  back  of  a  sil- 
verized  mirror.  This  instrument,  of  whatever  form 
it  may  be,  does  not  present  a  clear  picture  unless  the 
sun  be  shining  on  the  olriect ;  it  is  chiefly  useful  as  a 
source  of  amusement,  and  as  illustrating  the  function 
of  the  eye.    See  Eye. 

Camerarius  (Joachim  I.) ;  bom  in  1500,  at  Bam- 
berg ;  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Ger- 
many, who  contributed  to  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  his  own  works  as  well  as 
by  editions  of  Greek  axxl  I^tin  authors  with  oonunen- 
taries,  and  by  a  better  organisation  of  the  universities 
at  Leipsic  and  Tubingen,  and  of  the  gymnasium  at 
Nuremberg.  He  also  took  an  important  part  in  the 
political  and  religious  a£birs  of  his  time.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Melandithon,  and  was  held  in  great  esteem 
by  the  emperors  Charles  V.,  Ferdinand  1.,  and  Maxi- 
milian I.  In  1555,  he  was  deputy  of  the  university 
of  Leipsic  to  the  diet  of  Augnsburg,  and  died  in  1574. 
He  was  naturally  grave  and  serious,  and  had  such  a 
detestation  of  fiilsenood,  that  he  could  never  endure 
it  even  in  lest  His  works  are  estimated  at  150, 
mostly  translations  frt>m  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  be- 
sides many  poems,  and  a  great  number  of  femiliar 
letters. 

Camsrarius  (Joachim  IL) ;  son  of  the  preceding ; 
tx)m  in  1534,  at  Nuremberg ;  one  of  the  most  learned 
physicians  and  greatest  botanists  of  his  time.  After 
having  studied  in  the  German  and  Italian  universities, 
lie  practised  with  great  success  in  Nurembei^,  where 
he  instituted  a  mraical  academy,  laid  out  a  botanical 
garden,  and  published  many  botanical  works.  He 
died  in  1598.  Several  of  his  sons  and  grandsons  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  medicine  and  botany. 

Camerunoo  {Italian)  denotes  the  highest  officer  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  States.  The  cardmaie  camerlmgo 
stands,  in  fact,  at  the  head  of  a&irs  in  this  govern- 
ment. He  has  the  control  of  the  treasury,  administers 
justice,  and  exercises  almost  sovereign  power  when 
the  papal  chair  is  vacant. 

Cameron,  a  parish  in  Fife,  lying  betwixt  that  of  St 
Andrews  and  Cambee,  occupying  a  square  of  about 
four  miles.  The  country  here  lies  high,  and  is  gene- 
rally bleak  and  moorish,  but  is  undergoing  improve- 
ment. Coal  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  Ca- 
meron village  lies  four  miles  south  of  St  Andrews. 
PopulaUon  ui  1831,  1207. 

Cameron,  John;  an  eminent  divine  among  the 
French  Protestants,  was  bora  at  Glasgow,  about  1580. 
After  completing  his  education  at  his  native  place,  he 
was,  in  160O,  induced  to  visit  France,  and  was  ap- 
pointed first  professor  of  philosophy  at  Sedan,  and  af- 
terwards minister  at  Bourdeaux.  He  subsequently 
accepted  of  the  divinity  chair  at  Saumur,  where  he 
continued  until  the  dispersion  of  that  academy  in  1621. 
He  then  removed  to  Britain,  and  was  made  by  king 
James  professor  of  divinity  atGlascow.  In  1625,  he 
returned  to  France,  where  he  met  his  death,  being  so 
uialtreat(>d  on  tlie  streets  by  a  party  of  Catholic  zeal- 
ots, timt  he  did  not  recover.    He  was  the  author  of 


an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  predMUnatka 
with  divine  justice  and  benevolence,  widdi  warn  dor 
folly  developed  in  the**  System  of  Univenai  Gwrnee," 
by  his  disciple  AmyrauL  His  theological  lectorcs 
were  printed  at  Saumur,  in  3  vols.  4to,  and  at  Gene- 
va, in  1  vol.  folio. 

Camsron,  Richard ;  a  martyr  of  the  Scottidi  chmch, 
whose  name  is  still  retained  in  the  popular  desgna- 
tion  of  one  of  its  sects,  was  the  son  of  a  anall  riup- 
keeper  at  Falkland  in  Fife.  His  fiist  appeaiaace  m 
life  was  in  thecapacity  of  schoolmaster  and  pnoputor 
of  that  parish,  under  the  episcopal  demmBtu  But, 
being  converted  by  the  field  preacheis,  ne  aftcfvards 
became  an  enthusiastic  votary  of  the  iMire  pRsbytm. 
an  system.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1680,  in  oonpuy 
with  about  twenty  other  persons,  well  armed,  he  ca- 
tered the  little  remote  burgh  of  Sanqofaar,  and  in  a 
ceremonious  manner  proclaimed  at  the  eras,  that  ht 
and  those  who  adhered  to  him  renounoed  fchor  allegi- 
ance to  the  king,  on  account  of  his  having  abused  his 
government,  and  also  declared  a  war  agjaanst  hia  and 
all  who  adhered  to  him,  at  the  same  time  avoviEf 
their  resolution  to  resist  the  suocessioa  of  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  York.  The  bulk  of  the  preshytrriui 
beheld  this  tranaacUon  with  dismay,  rar  th^  knew 
that  the  government  would  charge  it  npon  the  paity 
in  general.  The  privy  council  immediately  pA  a  re- 
warn  of  five  thousand  merks  upon  Cameron's  hrad. 
and  three  UiousEuod  upon  the  heads  of  all  tike  rrst ; 
and  parties  were  sent  out  to  waylay  them.  The  Hah 
band  kept  together  in  arms  for  a  month,  m  the  bobb- 
tainous  country  between  Nithsdale  and  Ayndiire.  Bat 
at  length,  on  the  20th  of  July,  when  they  were  lyia^ 
in  a  secure  place  on  Airsmoss,  Brace  of  Earisfaall  ap- 
proached them  with  a  party  of  horse  and  foot  morh 
superior  in  numbers.  Cameron,  who  was  belirved  In 
his  foUowers  to  have  a  gift  of  prophecy,  is  and  to  ha^t 
that  morning  washed  his  hands  with  particniar  care, 
in  expectation  that  they  were  immediatriy  to  beomr 
a  public  spectadie.  His  party,  at  sight  of  theenevj, 
gathered  closely  around  him,  and  he  attend  a  slot 
prayer,  in  which  he  thrice  repeated  the  expresMB— 
*'  Lord,  spare  the  green  and  take  the  ripef^—nodoiilA 
including  himself  in  the  latter  description,  as  oonorrr- 
ing  him^lf  to  be  among  the  best  prepared  far  dcadk 
He  then  said  to  his  brother,  «  Come,  let  us  fighi  ^t 
out  to  the  last  r*  A  brief  skirmish  took  place.,  ia 
which  the  insurgents  were  allowed  even  In-  their  ene- 
mies to  have  behaved  with  great  faraveiy ;  bnt  nochic; 
could  avail  against  superior  numberSb  Mr  CaaKra 
being  among  the  slain,  his  head  and  hands  were  oa 
off  and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  along  with  the  praoa- 
ers,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Mr  Htadau^m 
ofRathillet.  It  happened  that  the  fiithcr  of  Cteamn 
was  at  this  Ume  in  prison  for  non-conformity.  The 
head  was  shown  to  the  old  man,  with  the  qneatioa. 
**  Did  he  know  to  whom  it  had  belonged.**  He  9n»d 
the  bloody  relics  with  the  eagerness  m  parental  aMev- 
tion,  and,  kissing  them  fervently,  exdalmed,  ^'I  knpw, 
I  know  them ;  Uiey  are  my  son's,  my  own  dear  soa*^ ; 
it  is  the  Lord ;  good  is  the  will  of  the  Lonl,  who  can- 
not wrong  me  or  mine,  bnt  has  madecoodBeas  and 
mercy  to  follow  us  all  our  days."  Tht  faaad  and 
hands  were  then  fixed  upon  the  Nethei^ow  Port,  the 
fingers  pointing  upwards,  in  mockery  of  the  att^adr 
of  prayer.  The  headless  trunk  was  boried  with  the 
rest  of  the  slsin  in  Ainunoss,  where  a  plain  maaiamr^ 
was  in  better  times  erected  over  them.  To  this  «poC 
while  the  persecution  was  still  reging.  Pedes,  the 
friend  of  Cameron,  used  to  resort,  not  so  mndv  apf»> 
rently,  to  lament  his  &te,  as  to  wish  tint  he  had  «hBr> 
edit.  ' 'Oh  to  be  wi*  Ritchie  r*  was  the  fre^neat  and 
touching  ejaculation  of  Peden  over  the  grave  of  bs 
friend.  The  name  of  Cameron  was  appUeil  to  thr 
small  but  sealous  sect  of  preshyierians  which  hr  h*t 
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led  in  life,  and  has  since  been  emmeouBly  extended 
to  the  persecuted  Presbyterians  in  general.  The 
twentj-bizth  regiment,  which  was  raised  at  the  Revo- 
lution out  of  the  west-countiy  people  who  flocked  to 
Edinburgh,  was  styled,  on  that  account,  the  Camer- 
onian  Regiment ;  wliich  appellation,  notwithstanding 
the  obvious  error,  it  stiU  retains. 

Camibonians  ;  the  name  bestowed  on  a  sect  of 
( 'hnstians  who  trace  their  descent  from  the  martyrs  of 
the  Scottish  church,  and  hold  by  the  principles  of  that 
church,  as  settled,  at  what  is  called  the  second  Re- 
formation in  1649.  The  government  perceiving  tliat 
the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  were  still  formidable  in 
number  and  detennined  in  their  opposition,  notwith- 
standing the  tyrannical  and  cruel  measures  that  had 
been  adopted  in  order  to  awe  or  subdue  them  into 
conformity,  resolved  to  attempt  the  same  object  by 
other  and  milder  means,  judging,  that,  though  they 
hud  proved  superior  to  force  and  to  fear,  they  might 
be  won  by  concession.  For  this  purpose  an  act  was 
passed  in  1669,  granting  permission  to  such  of  the 
eJTCted  ministers  as  had  **  lived  peaceably  and  order- 
ly," to  return  to  their  respective  parishes,  and  exercise 
Uie  duties  of  their  oiBoe.  But  thb  act  was  so  framed 
— contained  so  many  reservations  and  restrictions, — 
that  tiie  more  conscientious  could  not  take  advantage 
of  the  boon  it  conferred.  A  similar  act,  or  indul- 
gence, as  it  is  called,  was  granted  in  1672.  The 
majority  of  the  Presbyterians  accepted  the  gill  held 
out  by  their  dvil  rulers,  many,  perhaps,  from  tlie 
purest  motives,  but  more,  as  subsequent  events  proved, 
by  those  of  a  selfish  and  worldly  nature.  A  few  of 
the  more  enlightened  and  decidedly  pious  could  by 
no  means  comply, — persuaded  that  if  they  did  so, 
they  virtually  admitted  and  sanctioned  the  Erastian 
power  exhibited  in  these  acts,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  king. 
They  could  not  aurifioe  those  principles,  which,  by 
vows  solemnly  taken  before  tlie  world,  they  were 
Iwund  to  maintain.  In  these  circumstances,  they  re- 
solved to  separate  from  their  conforming  bretliren, 
and  contend  alone  for  their  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties, determined  to  brave  the  fires  of  a  fiercer  perse- 
cution than  they  had  yet  experienced,  rather  than 
permit  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  to  be  thus 
wantonly  set  at  nought  They  were  not  slack  to  de 
dare  their  sentiments,  and  denounce  in  the  most  un- 
ceremonious and  fearless  manner  the  proceedings  of 
Uiose  in  high  place.  The  consequence  was,  tnat  a 
ruililess  sofiiery  were  let  loose  upon  the  country, 
whose  marches  over  the  wilds  of  Caledonia  may  be 
traced  by  humble  monuments,  whidi  here  and  there 
meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  telling  that  some 
of  her  worthiest  sons  **  were  shot  for  their  adherence 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  covenanted  work  of  Re- 
formation." Such  were  the  earlier  Cameronians,  and 
if  pride  of  ancestry  be  in  any  case  allowable,  their 
descendants  may  well  cherish  tliis  feeling->for  the 
nobility  here  was  tliat  of  moral  worth. 

It  Itts  been  too  much  the  custom  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  Cameronians,  as  if  they  nad  been 
men  void  of  understanding,  and  of  the  most  n'ck- 
le»s  character,  but  this  is  not  only  uncharitable, 
but  unfiiir,  indicating  either  ignorance  or  prejudice. 
It  must  be  admitteathat  they  frequently  acted  im- 
prudently and  rashly— often  applied  hanh  and  un- 
seemly names  to  their  Presbyterian  brethren,  who 
differed  little  from  them  in  sentiment ;  but  they  also 
manifested  traits  of  character  of  the  purest  and  most 
exalted  kind,  which  should  go  fiv  to  cover  their 
fiiilings,  especially  when  we  remember  the  tiroes  in 
which  they  lived,  and  the  drcumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed.  In  these  days  the  many  were 
comparatively  unenlightened,  and  their  rulera  gnaded 
them  almost  to  madness,  so  that  thev  did  what  in 


other  circumstances  they  would  hava  abhorred.  In- 
deed, the  wonder  is  that  they  kept  so  mudi  witliin 
the  bounds  of  moderation :  had  it  not  been  that  they 
were  actuated  in  no  ordinary  denve  by  tlie  spirit  of 
that  religion  for  which  they  sunered,  their  conduct 
would  have  been  much  more  reprehensible.  In  tlie 
year  1680,  the  Cameronians  assumed  more  the  fonn 
of  a  society,  and  became  more  explidt  in  their  views 
holding  meetings  from  time  to  time,  and  taking  the 
name  of  '*  The  Sodety  united  in  Correspondence.** 
The  government  directed  their  measures  against  tliis 
little  but  unbending  band.  This  tended  to  force  the 
adherents  of  the  covenant  to  still  bolder  steps.  They 
met  in  anns  at  Sanquhar,  and  published  a  testimony, 
in  which  Uiey  broadly  disowned  the  kinff's  right  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  This,  with  other  declarations 
of  a  like  nature,  brought  down  upon  them  the  direst 
vengeance  of  government.  From  this  time  to  the 
Revolution,  in  1688,  they  were  subjected  to  every 
species  of  privation  and  suffering.  No  pity  was 
shown  to  age  or  sex.  Their  property  and  persons 
were  alike  exposed  to  the  merciless  rage  of  a  brutal 
soldiery.  During  these  tiroes  of  darkness  and  of 
blood,  deeds  were  perpetrated  in  Scotland,  and  under 
the  doak  of  religion  too,  that  would  disgrace  the  an- 
nals of  the  most  savage  and  barbarous  nation  under 
heaven.  But  the  change  of  dynasty,  in  1688,  liap- 
pily  put  a  period  to  arbitrary  sway  and  persecution 
for  consdence'  sake,  and  proved  the  dawn  of  a  bright- 
er and  happier  day  to  the  poor  oppressed  Camer- 
onians. For  a  considerable  time  they  were  without 
regular  paston,  but  in  August  1, 1743,  Mr  McMil- 
lan and  Mr  Naime,  witli  a  few  elden  who  had 
been  regulariy  ordained,  **  formed  and  constituted  a 
Presbytery  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  alone  King  and 
Head  of  his  Churdi,  under  the  title  of  the  Reformed 
Presbytery.**  Owing  to  an  increase  of  numben,  they 
now  took  the  title  of  The  Reformed  Synod,  not  that 
they  *' consider  themselves  better  than  other  men,  or 
as  having  in  their  own  persons  arrived  at  higher  de- 
grees of  perfection  ;  such  thoughts  they  never  enter- 
tained, but  purely  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  at  least 
their  honest  intention  faithfidly  to  adhere  to  the  whole 
Reformation  attainments  both  in  church  and  state, 
without  knowingly  dropping  any  part  of  these. "  They 
still  exist  as  a  distinct  sect,  but  have  never  become 
a  numerous  or  popular  body,  probably  because  some 
of  their  tenets  or  terms  of  communion  are  somewhat 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  civil  liber- 
ty—savour of  persecution— a  fact  very  extraordinary 
indeed,  seeing  tliat  their  forefiohera,  the  founders  of 
their  sect,  and  for  whom  they  justlv  cherish  a  pro- 
found veneration,  suffered  and  bled  on  their  own 
principles.  The  points  in  their  creed  to  which  we 
refer,  and  which  diieily  distinguish  them  from  several 
other  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland,  are,  that  they 
do  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  civil  rulera,  un- 
less these  have  sworn  or  subscribed  the  covenants^ 
that  the  magistrate,  properly  constituted,  has  a  right, 
nay,  is  bound,  to  suppress  error  of  every  kind,  and 
encourage  the  true  rtHgwHy  and  tliat  the  covenants, 
in  /ofo,  are  binding  on  posterity.  It  is  but  justice  to 
>  say  that,  as  a  body,  tliey  are  strict  disciplinarians — 
their  ministen  diligent  and  fiuthful  men— and  tlieir 
flocks  generally  remarkable  for  piety.  There  are  at 
present  three  presbyteries  in  this  connexion,  consist- 
ing of  thirty-five  congregations. 

Cajib  are  slender  ro£  of  cast  lead,  iA  which  gla- 
sien  make  their  turned  or  milled  lend,  for  joining 
the  panes  or  quarrels  of  glass. 

Camiixob,  Marcus  Furius.  This  Roman  hero  was 
chosen  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  year  B.  C.  401, 
and  took  pait  in  the  siege  of  Veil.  Three  years 
after,  he  was  invested  with  the  same  dignity,  and 
went  against  the  Falisci.    Alter  he  had  bt^me  cen- 
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fior,  he  proposed  a  law  lo  oblige  unmarried  men  to 
many  the  widows  of  those  slaio  in  battle.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  military  tribmies  L.  Atilius  and  Cn. 
Genucius,  before  Veii,  bj  the  Tuscans,  C  was  made 
dictator.  He  defeated  the  Falisci,  Capenates,  and 
Tuscans,  advanced  to  Veii,  into  which  he  penetnted 
by  a  subterraneous  passage,  and,  B.  C.  396,  obtained 
possession  of  a  place,  which,  for  ten  years,  had  defied 
the  Roman  power.  The  people  murmured  when 
they  saw  him  make  a  triumphal  entry  in  a  splendid 
chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  and  with  his  fiice 
painted ;  for  both  of  these  distinctions  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  gods.  But  the  discontent  oi  the  citiiens 
rose  to  the  highest  pitch  when  the  dictator  demanded 
of  them  the  tenth  part  of  the  plunder,  to  perform  a 
vow  which  he  had  made  to  Apollo  in  case  of  success. 
After  a  long  contention,  they  agreed  to  consecrate  to 
the  god  a  golden  cup,  for  which  the  Roman  ladies 
were  obliged  to  give  all  their  jewels  into  the  public 
treasury.  Not  long  after,  C.  was  appointed  military 
tribune.  He  besieged  Falerii,  the  Inhabitants  of 
which  defended  themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  A 
schoolmaster  delivered  into  the  power  of  C.  the  chil- 
dren of  the  most  distinguished  Fftlisd,  but  he  sent 
back  the  traitor,  with  his  hands  bound,  while  the 
boys  beat  him  with  rods,  as  they  returned  to  their 
parents.  This  generosity  induced  the  besieged  to 
surrender;  and  Uie  senate  allowed  C.  to  determine 
their  fate.  He  contented  himself  with  obligioff  them 
to  pay  the  arrears  due  to  his  soldiers ;  but  wis  in- 
creased the  number  of  his  enemies.  Sometime  be- 
fore, C.  had  opposed  the  proposal  of  colonising  Veil 
with  one-half  of  the  citisens  of  Rome :  he  did  the 
same  now,  when  that  proposal  was  renewed.  For 
some  time,  he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  an 
inierrex,  and  had  to  contend  with  all  the  consequences 
of  hatred.  The  tribune  of  the  people,  Apuleius,  ac- 
cused him  of  having  embesiled  a  part  of  the  plunder 
of  Veii.  C,  who  foresaw  his  condemnation,  went 
into  voluntary  exile,  although  his  friends  offered  to 
pay  the  sum  demanded  of  him.  Less  magnanimous 
than  Aristides,  in  a  similar  situation,  C.  is  said  to 
have  frayed  the  gods  to  compel  his  ungrateful  coun- 
try to  a  ^edy  repentance.  The  wish  was  granted. 
Brennus  had  obtained  possession  of  Rome,  with  the 
exception  of  the  capitcu.  C,  who  was  residing  in 
Ardea,  aroused  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  resist- 
ance, and  defeated  the  Gauls,  who  were  carelessly 
encamped  before  it.  The  Rcmians,  who  had  fled  to 
Veii,  besought  him  to  place  himself  at  their  head ; 
but  he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  do  this  only  in 
case  the  Roman  people,  now  in  the  capitol,  would 
commit  to  him  the  chief  command.  Pontius  Comini- 
us,  a  young  plebeian,  had  the  courage  and  the  good 
fortune  to  carry  the  message  from  tne  city.  C.  was 
unanimously  appointed  dictator,  and  soon  saw  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000  men,  with  which 
he  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  capitol,  where  he 
found  the  besieged  just  on  the  point  of  purchasing 
peace,  and  exclaimed,  '*  With  iron,  not  with  gold. 
Rome  buys  her  freedom.**  The  Gauls  were  defeated, 
and  left  their  camp  by  night.  C.  overtook  them  on 
the  next  day,  and  obtain^  a  complete  victory.  He 
now  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  and  the  army,  who  greeted 
him  with  the  name  of  RomttluSj  father  ifhu  eoimiiy, 
and  $ee&nd  founder  of  the  city.  But  Uie  dty  was  a 
heap  of  ruins,  and  the  tribunes  renewed  the  proposal 
of  removing  to  Veii,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
sought  to  excite  in  Uie  people  apprehensions  of  the 
power  of  C.  The  senate,  however,  fhistrated  their 
designs,  and  C.  retained  the  dictatorship.  Rome  was 
rebuilt.  The  JSqui,  Volsci,  the  Etruscans,  and  even 
the  Latins,  united  against  Rome.  C,  for  the  third 
time  dlctaior  armed  the  whole  people,  came  to  the 


aasfstanoe  of  the  military  tribmes,  who  were  §«- 
rounded,  fired  the  enemy^  camp,  and  gave  tlie  pfaa- 
der  to  his  soldiers.  He  then  took  BqIb,  the  c&kf 
city  of  the  ^ui,  defeated  the  Vobci,  and  oonpcUcd 
the  Etruscans  toretreat.  He  now  trimphed  for  the 
third  time,  restored,  from  the  booty,  to  the  Romd 
ladies,  what  they  had  fonnerly  oontribuled  lo  the  se- 
complishment  of  his  vow,  and  retired  iatoaprntte 
station.  Soon  after,  when  the  inbabitairts  of  Anttm 
attacked  Rome,  he  was  appointed  nulitary  tribue, 
obtained  from  his  colleagues  the  M^ammad,  sod 
took  severe  vengeance  on  the  enemy.  His  elay 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Manilas.  The  senate,  sbrm- 
ed,  once  more  raised  C.  to  the  military  tritaapsbip. 
Manilas  was  overcome ;  but  the  people,  vtiohidtt 
first  R^iced  at  his  condemnatkm,  soon  fidt  ftpnt- 
ance.  It  was  resolved  to  attack  the  PubbuUbis, 
allies  of  the  VolscL  C.  was  obliged,  notwithBlBDdiif 
his  age,  to  take  the  dilef  command.  It  appondto 
him  hasardous  to  venture  a  battle;  batLociBiFtov 
us,  his  colleague,  pressed  him  to  attack  the  rany. 
C.  allowed  him  to  direct  the  ennffment,  and  en- 
fined  himself  to  the  command  of  the  loerve.  The 
troops  under  the  command  of  Fmius  bekiglkwi 
into  disorder,  C.  came  up,  and  prevented  a  tstal  de- 
feat. On  the  day  following,  be  obtained  a  conpiftr 
victory,  being  nobly  siqiported  by  his  coUcagw.  IW 
hdiabitants  of  Tusculum,  against  whom  he  tko  si^ 
vanoed,  surrendered  without  resistanoe,  and  ofatsaai 
the  friendship  of  Rome,  wfaidi  they  had  hat  fay  their 
own  fiiult  C.  was  appointed  dictator,  for  the  fanth 
time,  on  account  of  the  disturfaaiioes  cxdtfd  bf  U- 
dnius  and  Sextus,  the  tribunes  of  the  people ;  hi  fat 
soon  resigned  the  power  which  he  was  oUfHto 
employ  against  Romans,  and  not  against  eanio. 
He  was  already  eighty  Tears  old,  when  the  appisN 
ance  of  a  new  army  of  Gauls  terrified  Roaw.  He 
once  more  resumed  the  dictatorship,  atiadud  thr 
Gauls,  diqiened  them  entirely,  and  obtained  tpa 
the  honour  of  a  triumph.  As  new  distBrbaneo  M 
broken  out,  C.  did  not  lay  down  his  olBoe  tiU  the  fer- 
ment was  quelled.  After  this,  he  caused  a  tmf^  in 
Concord  to  be  built  near  the  o^ilol,  retired  tm 
public  life,  and  died  soon  after,  B.  C.  SfiS,  of  th^ 
plague,  greatly  lamented  by  the  Romans;  aftir  be 
haa  been  five  times  dictator,  once  censor,  three  tasfl 
interrex,  twice  a  military  tribune^  and  ofacaiaedfar 
triumphs. 

CAMisAaos ;  Gaivinists  in  France  (in  theCevenm), 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  entaiy, 
opposed  the  oppressive  proceedings  of  the  n^al  d^ 
puUes.  The  collectors  of  taxes  were  attseked  br 
night  by  the  malcontents  (who,  to  dimise  (hrc- 
selves,  appeared  only  in  their  abirts^wbeBor  Ihi^r 
name),  dragged  out  of  bed,  and  hung,  With  the  tax 
rolls  about  their  necks.  The  government  senttraop 
to  punish  the  authora  of  these  acts.  AeertaiaJobe 
Cavalier,  a  peasant,  whom  a  fortune-taller  hadjpeitt>d 
out  as  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  phiccd  hoairif  at  tie 
head  of  the  Camisards.  His  unlimited  aathority  ritb 
his  adherents,  his  talents  and  courage^  enaM  b« 
to  oppose  the  measures  of  experienced  geamh  ™ 
so  much  success,  that  negotiation  was  ndBUiBied 
for  force.  The  marshal  Viilars  made  a  tnatjviui 
Cavalier,  wlilch  conc<?ded  to  the  party  all  their  de- 
mands, and  by  virtae  of  whkA  Cavalier  htaKlf  « 
received  into  the  royal  service  as  •<*'?5|'  ^j 
ness  subsequently  mduoed  him  to  leave  Finace,  im 
he  went  to  England,  >iriiere  queen  Anne  fVFe  bin  » 
favourable  reception.  Voltaire,  who  beone  at 
quauited  with  him  hi  London,  speaks  of  him  ia  bifi 
terms.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Gavaiirr  was  pm^ 
ral  and  governor  of  Jersey. 

CABfLBT,  or  Camblkt  (iu  French,  emmei^;  Iv^ 
cameUaio);  a  fine  staff!  composed  of  a  ^fVf  «" 
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woof,  and  manufttcturrd  on  a  loom  with  two  trrddlfts, 
8o  cullfd  because  on|rinally  made  of  camels'  hair 
otily.  Camlets  are  of  diilerent  kindi,  as  goats*-hair, 
wool.  Bilk  camlets. 

Camiu;  ariveryand  akingiiom,  in  Afirica:  the 
former  diTldes  Benin  from  Loongo,  and  runs  into  the 
Ati&ntic;  lat  !•  4(y  S. :  the  latter  is  near  the  river. 

Camoins,  Louis  de ;  the  most  celebrated  poet  of 
the  Portuguese ;  one  of  thcgreat  men  whqse  merit 
was  fint  apparent  to  after  time,  while  their  own  age 
suffered  them  to  starve.  He  was  bom  at  Lisbon,  pro- 
bably in  1584 ;  for  it  appean,  from  a  catalogue  of 
persons  embarkinff  for  the  East  Indies  in  1550,  that 
C,  wiiose  age  is  Uiere  given  at  twenty-five  years,  of- 
fered himseu  as  a  volunteer  for  the  campaign.  His 
fiither,  Simon  Vai  de  C,  was  a  ship-captain,  and  per- 
ished, by  shipwreck,  on  the  coast  of  Goa,  in  1560. 
C.  studied  at  Coimlna.  At  that  time,  writers  were 
esteemed  in  proportion  as  they  imitated  the  andents. 
C.  was  inspired  by  the  history  of  his  country,  and  bj 
the  manners  of  his  age.  His  lyric  poems,  like  the 
works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  belong 
to  Uie  literature  formed  tmder  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity. After  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  re- 
turned to  Lisbon,  where  he  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a 
lady  of  the  palace,  Catharine  d*Attafde.  Violent 
paaions  are  often  joined  with  great  talents :  C.  had 
both.  He  was  exiled  to  Santarem,  on  account  of  dis- 
putes in  which  his  love  for  Catharine  involved  him. 
From  despair,  he  became  a  soldier,  and  served  in  the 
ileet  which  tlie  Portnguese  sent  against  Morocco. 
He  composed  poetry  in  the  midst  of  oatlles ;  and,  as 
danger  kindlMl  his  genius,  so  genius  animated  his 
courage.  An  arrow  aeprived  mm  of  his  right  eye 
before  Ceuta.  He  hoped  that  his  wounds  wmild  re- 
ceive a  recompense,  though  his  talents  were  not  ap- 
preciated ;  but  envy  oppc»ed  his  claims.  Full  of  in- 
dtgnation  at  seeing  himself  neglected,  he  embarked, 
in  1553,  for  India.  He  landedat  Goa.  His  power- 
fill  imagination  was  excited  by  the  heroic  deeds  of  his 
countrpnen  in  this  Quarter ;  and,  although  he  bad 
much  reason  to  complain  of  them,  he  could  not  resist 
the  desire  of  celebrating  their  glory  in  an  epic.  But 
this  vivacity  of  mind,  essential  to  the  poet,  is  not  ea- 
sily united  with  the  moderation  whidi  a  dependent 
condition  demands.  C .  was  displeased  with  the  abuses 
of  the  government  in  India,  and  wrote  a  satire,  which 
caused  his  banishment  to  Macao.  Here  he  lived  se- 
veral years  in  no  other  society  than  that  of  nature, 
wtiich  showered  round  him  in  abundance  all  the 
charms  of  the  East.  Here,  too,  he  composed  his  Lu- 
siad.  Vasoo  da  Gamba's  expedition  to  India  is  the 
subject  of  the  poem.  The  parts  of  it  which  are  best 
known  are  the  episode  of  Ines  de  Castro,  and  the  ap- 
peanmoe  of  Adamastor,  who,  by  means  of  his  power 
over  the  storms,  aims  to  stop  Gama's  voyage,  when 
he  is  aboQt  to  double  the  Cape.  In  conformity  to  the 
taste  of  the  time,  C.  united,  in  this  poem,  a  nanative 
of  tlie  Portuguese  history  with  the  splendour  of  noetic 
description,  and  Christianity  with  mythological  mbles. 
He  pleasea  hnnself  with  tracing  the  descent  of  the 
Portuguese  firom  the  Romans,  of  whom  Mars  and  Ve- 
nus are  considered  the  progenitors  and  protectors. 
Since  fidde  ascribes  to  Bacchus  the  first  conquest  of 
India,  it  was  natural  to  represent  him  as  jealous  of 
the  undertakin||f  of  the  Portuguese.  If  the  imitatioD 
of  the  works  ofclassical  antiquity  has  been  of  any  dis- 
advantage to  the  Lusiad,  the  injury  consists,  perhaps, 
in  a  diminution  of  the  originality  which  one  expects 
in  a  work  in  which  India  and  Africa  are  described 
by  an  eye-witness.  The  versification  of  the  Lusiad 
lias  something  so  charming  and  splendid,  that  not  only 
cultivated  minds,  but  even  the  common  people,  are 
enraptured  by  its  niaric,  and  learn  by  heart  and  sing 
its  beautiful  stanzas.  The  general  Interest  of  the  poem 


principally  in  the  patriotic  feeling  which  per- 
vades it  The  national  glory  of  the  Portuguese  ap- 
pears here  in  every  form  which  invention  can  lend 
to  it ;  and  therefore  the  countrymen  of  C.  must 
naturally  admire  this  poem  more  than  foreigners. 
Some  critics  pronounce  the  Lusiad  a  more  powerful 
and  pure  historical  painting  than  Tasso's  Jerasalem 
Delivered.  C.  was  at  last  recalled  from  hts  banish- 
ment. At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mecon,  in  Codiin 
China,  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  saved  himself  by 
swimming,^holding  in  one  hand,  above  the  water, 
the  manuscript  of  bis  poem,  the  only  treasure  which 
he  rescued  from  the  waves,  and  which  was  dearer  to 
him  than  life.  In  Goa,  he  encountered  new  persecu- 
tions ;  he  was  confined  in  prison  for  debt,  and  was 
not  allowed,  until  his  friends  became  responsible  for 
him,  to  embark  and  return  to  Lisbon  in  1569.  King 
Sebastian,  yet  hardly  past  the  age  of  childhood,  took 
an  Interest  in  C.  He  accepted  the  dedication  of  his 
epic  (which  appeared  in  1572),  and,  being  on  the 
point  of  embarking  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Moors  in  Africa,  he  felt,  more  senablr  than  others, 
the  genius  of  the  poet,  who,  like  him,  loved  dangers 
If  they  led  to  glory.  But  Sebastian  was  killed  in  a 
battle  before  iUcasar,  in  1578.  With  him  the  royal 
family  became  extinct,  and  Portngal  lost  her  bidepen- 
denoe.  Every  source  of  assistance,  as  well  as  every 
hopeofC,  was  destroyed  by  this  event  So  great  was 
his  poverty,  that,  at  night,  a  slave,  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him  fitn  India,  begged  in  the  streets, 
in  oraer  to  support  the  life  of  his  master.  In  this  mi- 
sery, he  yet  wrote  lyric  poems,  some  of  which  contain 
the  most  moving  complaints.  This  hero  of  Portuguese 
literature,  the  ornament  of  his  country  and  of  Europe, 
died,  at  last,  in  1579,  in  the  hospital  at  Lisbon,  in  the 
sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  Fifteen  years  after- 
wards, a  splendid  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory. The  best  edition  of  the  Lusiad  ( 0«  Lutiada§^ 
etc.)  was  published  by  Jose  Maria  de  Souia-Botelho 

Saris,  1807,  by  Didot,  small  folia)  It  has  been  trans- 
ted  into  English  by  Sir  R.  Fanshaw,and  by  William 
Julius  Meikle  (q.  v.).  The  best  French  translation, 
with  notes,  is  Lei  Lutiadet^  ou  let  Portugait^  etc.,  by 
J.  B.  F.  Millie  (Paris,  1825,  2  vols.)-  The  works  of 
C,  besides  the  Lusiad,  consist  of  sonnets,  sonp,  odes, 
elegies,  edogues,  tedondStai^  epigrams,  satires,  let- 
ters, and  two  comedies  (Amphitryon,  after  Plautus, 
and  the  Love  of  Philodemus).  (See  the  article  Por- 
fugve$e  Language  and  Literature.)  John  Adamson's 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  L.  de  Camoens 
(London,  1820,  2  vols.),  of  which  the  Sd  volume  con- 
tains a  criticism  on  his  works,  are  valuable.  See,  al- 
so, madame  de  Stael's  article  respecting  him  in  the 
Biographie  Unwerteile  (6th  vol.),  and  the  Life  of  C. 
by  Lord  Strangford. 

Camomilk  {antAemit  nebSu)  Is  a  well-known  plant, 
the  dried,  daisy-like  flowers  of  which  are  frequently 
used  in  medicine.  The  principal  use  fat  whidi  camo- 
mile flowers  are  applied,  b  to  excite  vomiting  and 
promote  the  operation  of  emetics.  They  have  like- 
wise  been  substituted  for  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  ca« 
of  Intermittent  fevers  or  agues,  particulariy  on  tlie 
continent  of  Europe,  but  not  with  much  success.  Both 
the  leaves  and  flowers  are  employed  In  fomentations 
and  poultioea.  They  each,  but  particuUuly  the  flow- 
ers, have  a  powerful,  though  not  unplcaant  smell, 
and  a  bitter  taste.  They  are  administered  in  sub- 
stance, as  a  powder  or  electuary ;  in  infusion,  as  tea ; 
In  decoction  or  extract,  or  In  the  fiorm  of  an  essential 
oil,  obtained  by  distillation.  So  fintgiant  is  the  camomile 
plant,  that  the  places  nHiere  it  grows  wild,  on  open,  gra- 
velly commom,  may  easily  be  discovered  by  the  some- 
what strawberry-like  perfume  which  Is  emitted  by 
treadini^onthem.  This  quality  has  sometimes  induced 
'  the  cultivatioa  of  camomue  for  a  green  walk  in  gardens 
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Camp  means,  generally,  the  place  and  order  of 
tents  or  huts  for  soldiers  in  the  field.  Jn  modem 
times,  a  difference  is  made  between  camp  and  bivouac, 
tile  former  signifying  the  residence  of  an  army  rest- 
ing in  tenU ;  the  latter,  the  situation  of  one  which 
dispenses  with  them,  and  remains  either  entirely  in 
the  open  air,  or,  where  time  allows  it,  in  huts  built  of 
branches,  &c.  (See  Bivouac.)  On  the  continent  of 
Europe,  tents  are  abolished,  and  the  name  of  camp, 
tlierefore,  is  seldom  used  tiiere  at  present 

Camps,  of  course,  are  of  very  ancient  origin,  since 
almost  all  nations,  in  their  infancy,  lived  as  uomades, 
dwelling  in  tents;  as  is  the  case  with  many  tribes  in 


Asia  and  Africa  at  the  present  day,  e.  g.,  the  Aiai* 
The  Romans,  probably,  first  earned  tte  ait  of  ro- 
campment  to  a  hi^  degree  of  perfectjoa,  oo  aooooot 
of  their  many  wars  in  difSant  and  thinly  MOled  rvgions, 
where  their  large  armies  found  nodties  to  ffmtia  m. 
Caesar  and  several  other  Roman  authofs  give  ns  nodi 
information  on  their  way  of  constructing  tamp,  vfaid 
they  improved  in  strength  and  convenience,  aooofduw 
to  the  time  that  tliey  were  stationed  in  it,  and  whkL, 
at  the  same  time,  Uie  want  of  fortresMS  ohli|?d  thm 
to  make,  in  some  cases,  the  points  of  their  miliUrj 
operations.     The  following  plan  represents  a 


KOMAN  POLYBIAN  OR  CONSULAR  GAMP. 


The  form  of  the 
Roman  camp  was 
•  square,  and  al- 
ways of  the  same 
fit^re.  In  later 
ages,  in  imitation 
of  the  Greeks, 
they  sometimes 
made  it  circular, 
or  adapted  it  to 
the  nature  of  the 
ground.  It  was 
surrounded  with  a 
ditch,  usually 
nine  feet  deep 
and  twelve  feet 
broad,  and  a  ram- 
part, composed  of 
the  earth  dug 
from  the  ditch, 
and  sharp  stakes 
stuck  into  it. 

RBrBRENCES. 

The  dotted  lines 
across  the  caval- 
ry, &c.  denote 
the  dirisions  of 
troops  or  mani- 
ples. 

A  PrMtorian  gate. 

B  Decuman  gate. 

C  Porta  prind. 
palis  sinistra. 

I)   Porta   princi. 


palis  del tra. 
H  Prstohaai. 
//  RflOiSB  ca<iL 

ytiisnl 

A  Pnaavfui 

Velhrs. 
/.     Hasttfi    fti 

VeUtes. 
M  CaTsby  if  aJ. 

A'  InfMBHrj  cf  d- 

0  Coasal't  ai 
QuMtor't  kant 

/aards. 
Dafeflitcwrii 
Q  SxtnertMsn 
caralryoftbr  d. 
lit*. 

IT  Do.  foot  if  tW 
allies. 

A'  Straafcn  ni 
orcasMMial  iUk*. 

1  S34  5  67S9I* 
II  llTbetv«i«< 
tribaiM*. 

abedt/gkij 
kl,Tkt  prefact* 
ofalliei. 

•♦•Tbrtcwrsas 
the  rickc,  ii>4 
sre  tkt> 


length  in  fcct 


From  such  camps,  it  is  well  known,  many  cities  ori- 
ginated, as  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  Treves,  Cambridge, 
Bristol,  and  many  others.  It  is  a  fact  of  much  inter- 
est, that  the  military  art,  after  so  many  changes  in 
tactics,  and  in  the  principles  of  strategy,  again  resorts 
to  something  similar  to  these  fortified  camps  of  the 
ancients,  as,  in  very  recent  times,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable,  besides  providing  fortresses,  properly  so 
called,  to  strengthen  certain  larre  cities  on  the  chief 
roads,  partly  in  order  to  defend  Uiem  against  the  first 
attack  of  the  enemy,  and  to  prevent  his  possessing  hun- 
self  easily  of  the  important  resources  which  theySOford, 
but  chiefly  to  give  to  retreating  armies  rallying  points, 
able  to  furnish  support  to  numerous  soldiers.  They 
are  also  points  of  assembly  for  the  militia.  Thus  the 
Prussians  fortified  the  large  city  of  Cologne.  Of  all 
the  European  armies,  the  British  are  the  only  ones, 
we  believe,  who  make  use  of  tents,  and  therefore  have 
camps,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  to 
be  oDserved,  that  camps  have  become  slighter  and 
simpler  with  the  progress  of  the  military  art.  llie 
camps  of  the  Turks,  or  other  Asiatic  nations,  are  ex- 
tremely ciunbersome,  in  comparison  with  the  light 
bivouac  of  the  Europeans ;  from  which,  at  any  mo-  I 


ment,  the  whole  army  can  rise  in  arms,  prppami  for 
battle. 

Camp-Mkietings,  religious  festivals  smonf  ifc* 
Methodists,  held  in  the  open  air,  in  BritAio  »i 
America.  In  the  latter  country,  often  not  few 
tlian  15  or  20,000  assemble  on  such  oocasiooff. 

Campagna  Dt  Roma  ;  a  territory  in  ilaly,  ^^ 
comprehends  the  greater  part  of  old  LatiQiB.tbDai 
70  miles  wide  and  230  long.  We  usually  aDdpNaai 
by  it  the  desert  phiin  whidi  commences  near  lUff^ 
glione  or  Viterbo,  and  including  the  Pontine  ntf^ 
extends  to  Terracina.  In  the  middle  of  tbb  irgwD 
lies,  half  deserted,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  ma. 
The  lakes  of  the  C.  are  evidently  cntets  of  otiiKt 
volcanoes.  Thus  the  lake  Regillus,  above  Ftvoti. 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  an  invertra  cone  of  hini,  bbck 
lava,  rising  in  vrild  and  naked  massrs  fitn  i<*^l 
to  sixty  feet  high.  The  craters  containing  the  bkrt 
of  Albano  and  Nemi,  which  lie  from  100  to  500  frrt 
higher  than  the  lake  Regillus,  have  a  very  n^^ 
conical  form.  The  lake  of  Albano  is  also  rrmirtaWe 
for  its  aqueduct,  or  emistarium,  one  of  the  iiH»t  m- 
cient  ancl  excellent  m-orks  of  the  Romans,  whiffc  ^ 
charges  the  waters  of  the  lake  through  tbe  i 
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tains.  It  was  cut  through  the  lava,  in  a  ynr,  hj  the 
oommand  of  an  oracle,  during  the  riegeof  Veii,  when 
Uie  lake  threatened  to  inumiate  ertn  Rome.  (See 
y/lbtmo).  It  answers  its  original  purpose  eren  at  the 
prpsent  day.  There  are,  auo,  many  sulphur  springs 
here,  paiiknilarly  between  Rome  and  Tivoli,  where 
the  water  issues  almost  boiling  from  tlie  earth,  and 
forms  tlie  hike  of  Soliatare,  which  contains  floating 
islands,  consisting  of  a  calcarious  deposit,  that 
collects  round  substances  thrown  into  the  water. 
Tlie  water  of  the  river,  which  issues  from  this 
lake,  has  the  same  qualities,  and  was  considered, 
by  the  ancients,  as  particularly  salutary.  Near 
the  lakB  were  the  baths  of  M.  Agrippa.  The  soil 
of  the  C.  is,  in  general,  dry,  but  very  terUle  in  the 
lower  parts,  though  its  cultivation  is  much  neglected. 
From  Monterosi  to  the  hills  of  Albano,  a  tree  is  sel- 
dom to  be  seen.  All  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  dimi- 
nish  the  malignity  of  the  mm/*  aria  in  these  reffioos,  by 
planting  trees,  have  been  unsuccessful.  There  are 
no  villi^[es  and  towns  in  the  C.  Here  and  there  you 
find  single  huts  leaning  against  the  ruins  of  old 
towers  or  temples,  and  patdied  up  from  their  frag- 
ments. In  the  middle  of  the  summer,  when  malig- 
nant fevers  render  a  residence  hi  the  C.  very  danger- 
ous, the  unhappy  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  or  in  Rome,  where 
tliey  seek  shelter  under  the  porticoes  of  the  churches 
and  palaces.  The  great  number  of  sick  persons  who 
fill  the  Roman  hospitals  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  are  chiefly  inhabilants  of  the 
country.  Besides  their  huts,  innumerable  ruins  of 
temples,  circuses,  and  monuments  are  scattered  about 
C,  particularly  near  the  Via  Appia ;  and  long  rows 
of  aqueducts,  some  in  ruins,  some  in  a  state  of  pre- 
MTvation,  are  overgrown  with  ivy  and  other  plants. 
In  the  winter,  flocks  of  sheep  pasture  in  these  solitudes  ; 
during  the  summer,  ther  are  driven  up  the  Apen- 
nines. Herds  of  half-wild  cattle  remain  during  the 
whole  year  in  the  C.  Their  keepers,  however,  soon 
become  a  prey  to  the  pestilence,  or  fidl  into  a  gradual 
decline.  They  are  mostly  natives  of  the  mountains, 
and  serve  the  proprietors  of  the  herds  for  trifling 
wages.  Bonstetten  saw  at  Torre  Patemo,  very  near 
Rome,  a  herd  of  several  hundred  cows,  the  proprietors 
of  which  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  milk  them, 
thougli  milk  is  as  dear  in  Rome  as  in  other  large 
cities.  The  hendsmen  are  mounted,  and  armed  with 
lonff  buices,  witli  which'they  manage  the  cattle  very 
skilfully.  Scarcely  a  ninth  part  c?  the  C.  is  culti- 
vated ;  the  rest  is  used  for  pasturage.  In  the  times 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  this  dreary  solitude  exhibited 
a  smiling  picture  of  abundance  and  fertility.  Com 
fields,  groves,  Tillas,  monuments,  alternated  with  each 
other,  and,  according  to  the  accounts  of  Strebo, 
Varro,  and  Pliny,  the  air  was  remarkably  healthy, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  marshy  tracts  along  the 
coasts.  The  corruption  of  the  climate  originated  as 
early  as  the  6th  century,  according  to  tradition,  after 
some  great  inundatkns  of  the  Tiber;  which,  how- 
ever,  still  take  place,  vrithout  increasing  the  evil. 
The  unhealthy  air,  the  tamous  aria  caitiva^  is  most 
injurious  in  the  dry  and  hot  seasons.  The  most  pro- 
bable supposition  is,  that  it  originated  after  the  devas- 
tiitions  or  the  barbarians,  when  the  waters. became 
stagnant  from  the  want  of  human  industry.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  removal  of  the  evil  is  in  the 
pnjiidices  and  indolence  of  the  people.  Thus  the 
corruption  is  continually  spreading,  and  has  even  at- 
tacked some  quarters  of  Rome. 

Campaign  venerally  denotes  the  season  during 
which  armies  keep  the  field.  It  also  means  an  ex- 
tensive level  country.  Formeriy,  when  war  was  not 
carried  on  with  so  much  impetuosity  as  at  present, 
campaigns  bsted  only  diving  the  wanner  months ; 


and,  towards  winter,  the  troops  went  into  winter* 
quarters,  when  the  officers  of  tlie  opposing  armies 
often  met  very  amicably  at  balls  and  other  entertain- 
ments; but,  of  late,  armies  have  kept  the  field 
through  the  winter,  till  a  decisive  victory  has  been 
gained.  Thus  the  allies,  in  the  winter  of  1813.14. 
followed  the  French  over  the  Rhine;  some  battles 
were  fought  in  January  and  February,  and  the  armies 
remained,  for  several  months,  without  roof  or  tent,  in 
the  open  air  of  a  cold  winter. 

Campan,  Jeanne  Louise  Henriette  (originally 
Genef^y  bom  at  Paris,  Oct.  6, 1752,  beoime  reader  to 
the  daughters  of  Louis  XV. ;  gained  the  favour  of 
the  wife  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  the  queen  Marie 
Antoinette,  who  gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  son  of 
her  private  secretary,  M.  Campan,  and  appointed  her 
the  first  hidy  of  the  bed-cliamber.  Madame  C.  gave 
her  patroness  many  proofs  of  fidelity  and  attachment, 
and  wished  to  follow  her  into  the  Temple  after  the 
10th  of  Aug.,  179S,  which,  however,  Pethion  did  not 
allow.  After  the  fidl  of  Robespierre,  madame  C. 
established  a  boarding  school  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies  at  St  Germain,  which  soon  acquired  a 
wide  reputation.  On  this  account,  Napoleon  ap* 
pointed  her  the  principal  of  an  institution  founded  by 
him  for  the  daughters  of  the  officers  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  at  Eoouen,  which  she  omniied  and  superin- 
tended for  seven  years.  Afler  the  restoration,  Louis 
XVIII.  abolished  this  institution,  and  madame  C.  lost 
her  situation.  Her  only  son  died  in  1 82 1,  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  treatment  suffered  because  he  was  a  re- 
lation of  marshal  Ney.  Madame  C.  died  at  Paris, 
March  10,  1822.  Of  her  Memoirs  respecting  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  with 
Recollections  of  the  Times  of  Louis  XIV.,  XV.,  and 
XVI.,  in  4  vols,  (translated  into  English,  1823),  the 
fifth  edition  appeared  at  Paris,  IS23.  They  contain 
interesUng  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  French 
revolution.  Her  Journal  AneedoHpte,  also  (Paris, 
1824),  is  rich  in  piquant  anecdotes  of  Napoleon, 
Alexander  1.,  and  others. 

Campanklla,  Thomas;  a  native  of  Calabria,  in 
Italy,  famous  for  his  talents  and  misfortunes.  He 
displayed  great  quickness  of  parts  when  quite  young, 
ana,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  entered  into  the  order  of  tlie 
Dominicans.  He  studied  theology  and  other  branches 
of  knowledge  with  assiduity,  but  was  principally  at- 
tracted by  philosophy.  The  opinions  of  Aristotle, 
then  generally  taught  in  the  schools,  appeared  to  him 
unsatisfodory ;  and,  in  1591 ,  he  pnblished,  at  Naples, 
a  work,  entitled  PhUomhia  Setuihts  demonttrata^  in- 
tended to  show  the  futility  of  the  prevailing  doctrines. 
This  book  procured  him  some  admirers,  and  more 
enemies.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to 
Florence,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  grand- 
diUce  Ferdinand ;  but,  not  obtaining  some  preferment 
which  he  expected,  he  proceedefTto  Bologna,  and 
then  to  Padua,  where  he  gave  lectures  on  philoso- 
phy. In  1598,  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  revisited, 
shortly  after,  Calabria,  where,  in  the  following  year, 
he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the 
Spanish  government,  to  which  Naples  was  then  sub- 
jki.  A  scheme  was  imputed  to  htm  of  having  en- 
gaged the  Turks  to  assist  him  in  making  himself 
master  of  Calabria.  On  this  improbable  and  appar- 
ently unfounded  accusation,  he  was  imprisoned,  and, 
afler  being  repeatedly  tortured,  condemned  to  per- 
petual confinement.  In  this  situation,  he  wrote  many 
learned  works,  afterwards  published.  At  length,  in 
1626,  pope  Urban  VUI.  procured  his  removal  to 
Rome,  and,  in  1629,  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  be- 
stowed on  liim  a  pension.  Dreading  some  further 
persecution  from  the  Spaniards,  he  withdrew,  in  1634, 
to  France,  where  he  was  honourably  received,  anil 
much  esteemed  by  tlie  learned  men  of  tliat  coiuiiry. 
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He  died  at  Paris  in  1639.— C.  was  a  man  of  more 
imagination  than  judgment,  displaying  his  talents 
lather  by  undermining  the  systems  of  others  than  by 
estaJiLishing  his  own.  He  was  a  believer  in  astrolo- 
gy, one  of  the  follies  of  the  age ;  and  some  of  his 
opinions  were  very  eccentric.  His  works  are  ex- 
tremely numerous. 

Campania;  the  ancient  name  of  a  province  of 
Italy,  hi  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples,  which, 
partly  on  account  of  its  natural  curiosities,  including 
Vesuvius,  the  Phlegnean  fields,  the  lake  of  Avemus, 
and  partly  for  its  remarkable  fertility,  was  a  iavourite 
resort  of  the  distinguished  Romans,  who  built  there 
magnificent  counts-houses.  Guma,  Puteoli,  Na« 
pies,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Capre»,  Salernum, 
and  Capua,  the  principal  cities  of  C,  are  names  rich 
in  classical  associations.  The  Appian  and  Latin  ways 
led  into  the  interior  of  this  charming  province.  £ven 
DOW,  C,  or  Tena  di  Lavoro,  is  the  most  beaotiiiil 
and  fruitftd  part  of  Italy;  and  no  tiaveiler  can  wish 
for  a  more  delightful  country  than  the  fields  of  C, 
filled,  in  the  month 'of  April,  with  barley  four  feet 
high,  and  adorned  with  loft^  poplars,  which  are  con- 
nected by  luxuriant  vmes,  forming  a  canopy  over  the 
fields.  ^  There,'*  says  Goethe, «"  it  is  worth  while  to 
till  the  ground.'* 

Campanils;  a  detached  tower,  in  some  parts  of 
Italy,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  containing  bells. 
Several  of  them  have  deviated  considerably  from  the 
peipendicular,  in  consequence  of  their  ^reat  height 
and  narrowness  of  base.  The  campanile  of  Pisa, 
called  Torre  Pendeniej  or  Hanging  Tower,  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  these.  Its  height  is  150  feet, 
and  it  inclhies  nearly  thirteen  feet  mm  the  perpen- 
dicular. The  tower  consists  of  eight  stories,  each  of 
which  is  surrounded  by  columns.    See  Bologna, 

Campbell,  Archibald,  earl  and  marquis  of  Anryle, 
was  bom  in  1598.  He  was  a  lealous  partisan  of  the 
covenanters.  Charies  I.  created  him  a  marquis  in 
1641,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  he  had  shown 
to  his  favourite  object  of  efifecUng  a  conformity  be- 
tween the  churches  of  Scotland  and  England.  It 
was  by  his  persuasion  that  Charles  11.  visited  Scot- 
land, and  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  1651.  At  the 
restoration  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  after 
lying  there  five  months,  was  sent  to  Scotland,  where 
be  was  tried  for  high  treason,  and  beheaded  in  1661. 

Campbell,  Archibald,  earl  of  Argyle,  was  the  son 
of  the  above,  and  served  the  king  with  greift  bravery 
at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  and  was  exempted  out  of 
the  general  pardon  by  Cromwell  in  1654,  tor  his  ex- 
ertions in  favour  of  the  royal  cause.  He  was  after- 
wards made  a  privy  counsellor,  and  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  treasury.  When  the  duke  of  York  was  in 
Holland,  advantage  was  made  of  the  earl  of  Argyle's 
refusal  to  take  contradictory  oaths,  to  try  him  acain 
for  treason,  and  he  was  once  more  condemned  to 
sufier  death  by  a  most  iniquitous  act  He,  however, 
escaped  to  Holland,  from  whence  he  returned  with 
several  other  disaffected  persons,  and  landed  in  the 
Highlands,  with  a  view  of  aiding  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. The  plan,  however,  failed;  and  he  was 
taken  by  some  country  people,  who  conveyed  him  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  beheaded  in  1685. 

Campbell,  John,  the  second  duke  of  Argyle,  and 
duke  of  Greenwich,  was  the  son  of  Archibald  duke 
of  Argyle,  by  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Lionel  Tal- 
mash.  He  was  bom  in  1671.  In  1706  he  served 
under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  was  brigadier- 
general  at  the  battle  of  RamUies.  He  also  distin- 
guished  himself  as  a  statesman,  and  was  a  promoter 
of  the  union,  for  which  he  incurred  considerable 
odium  in  his  own  country.  He  commanded  at  the 
battles  of  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet  with  great 
honour,  and  assisted  at  the  sieges  of  Lisle  and  Ghent. 


For  these  services  he  was  made  a  knigfat  of  the  wu- 
ter  in  1710,  and  the  year  foUowing  was  sot  anW 
sador  to  Charles  III.  of  Spain.  He  wis  also  sp- 
pointed  oommander-in^icl  of  the  English  fivces 
there.  In  1712  he  had  the  military  comnnd  ia 
Scotland,  of  which  post  he  was  soon  after  deprircd 
for  opposing  the  court  measures ;  but  oo  the  aooes- 


to  quit  the  kingdom.  In  1718  he  was  CRUed  an 
English  peer  by'the  title  of  duke  of  Greenwich.  He 
fill&  successively  several  high  offices,  of  whidi  be 
was  deprived  for  his  oppositioii  to  Sir  Robot  Wal 
pole,  but  on  the  removal  of  that  minister  hem  i«- 
phiced.  He  died  ui  1743,  and  was  boiied  in  Wnt. 
minster  abbey,  where  is  a  noUe  monantaC  to  bit 
memory. 

Campbell,  Gcocge,  a  distinguished  Soottidi  diviar, 
was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  in  1709.  He  was  ednatfd  it 
Marischal  college,  and  afterwaids  articled  to  a  vriiff 
of  the  signet  at  Edinbuigfa.  In  1741 ,  he  reliaqiniitd 
the  law,  and  studied  divinity.  In  1759,  he  wai  ap- 
pointed principal  of  Marisdxal  college.  Ia  1763,  be 
published  his  celebrated  Dissertatioo  oo  Miiadcf.  is 
answer  to  the  Essay  on  Mirades  of  Mr  Hane^  This 
Dissertation  was  translated  into  the  French  aid  D«(l 
huiguages.  In  1771,  C.  was  diosen  profcanr  of  di- 
vinity, and,  m  1776,  gave  to  the  world  his  PUknpfaj 
of  Rhetoric,  which  established  his  repotatien  as  an 
accurate  grammarian,  a  sound  critic,  and  a  ^asM. 
scholar.  He  also  published  oocasiciial  senaooa.  The 
hist  work  which  he  lived  to  publisli»  was  bia  Traasis- 
tion  of  the  Gospels,  with  Prelimioary  Disnftiiiooi 
and  Notes  (8  vols.  4to).  He  died  in  1796.  Bfvks 
the  works  already  mentioned,  his  Lectures  «  Syste- 
matic Theology  and  the  Pastoral  Chanoter  (folio) 
have  been  printed  since  his  death ;  as  also  hli  lec- 
tures on  the  Ecclesiastical  Character  (2  vols.  M« 
with  his  life  prefixed. 

Campbkll,  John,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  was  ban 
at  Edinburgh,  and  removed,  when  young,  to  Eiq;ind 
His  earliest  productions  are  notoertaiiily  known ;  bat, 
in  1736,  he  published  the  MQitary  History  of  frxtt 
Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborougli  (2  vok  fiiliu}. 
which  gahied  him  so  much  reputaUoo,  that  he  was  n- 
gaged,  soon  after,  to  assist  in  writing  the  aacieBt  pan 
of  the  Univenal  History,  in  60  vols.  8vo.  In  1 742.  he 
published  the  first  two  vdumes  of  the  lives  of  (he 
Admirals  and  other  British  Seamen,  the  two  ba 
volumes  of  which  appeared  in  1744.  In  1745  oob> 
menced  the  publication  of  the  Biographm  IMRnnn, 
one  of  the  most  important  undert&ingi  In  wUeh  C. 
was  engaged.  The  articles  written  by  nfan,  exindiae 
through  SsQX  volumes  of  the  work,  are,  both  ia  peiiK 
of  style  and  matter,  much  superior  to  Huse  of  his 
coadjutors.  They  are  liable,  however,  to  one  gmni 
censure,  arising  from  the  almost  unvarying  ataai  d 
panegyric,  in  which  the  writer  Indolges,  and  which 
has  repeatedly  subjected  hbn  to  oriticaranluiadtgafla. 
In  1750,  he  published  the  Present  Slate  of  Enpr. 
oontaming  much  historical  and  political  infi3raaDA> 
He  was  then  employed  on  the  modem  part  of  the 
Univenal  History.  His  last  and  fitvonrite  veric  «ii 
a  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain  (1774.^ »  vob.  4x4- 
C.  died  December  «8,  1776. 

Caupbslltowk,  or  Campbsltok,  a  parirfi  wespf^ 
the  middle  part  of  the  penhisulaof  CantirB,  in  Aigrle- 
shire;  in  loDgth  eleven  miles,  and  in  faraadth  fitn 
six  to  ten. 

CamjMUown,  a  royal  bmgfa,  the  cspilal  of  lh» 
above  parish,  li«  at  the  bottom  of  a  bmdfid  ftii 
water  lake,  or  inlet  of  the  sm,  of  about  t«o  •Ofi  « 
length,  by  leas  than  one  m  bmdth,  whieh  appran 
quite  land'loekcdy  by  reason  of  two  oonitBl 
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hUlt  lying  io  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  intercepting 
Uie  view  of  the  tea.  Tlie  pessace  into  the  loch  is  by 
the  east  side  of  the  most  easieny  island,— which  is 
called  Island-Devar.  The  other  islet  may  be  ap- 
proached  by  the  sands  at  low  water.  The  town  of 
Campbelltown  is  mostly  of  modem  erection,  and  lies 
like  a  semidrole  round  the  head  of  the  bay,  with  a 
number  of  gentlemen's  seats  or  cottages  scattered  at 
either  end  along  the  declivities.  The  place  is  well 
protected  from  the  weather.  Heights  overhang  the 
town  in  nearly  all  diivctions,  and  the  only  low  part  of 
the  back  ground  is  tliat  in  the  direction  of  Mahtr- 
banish  bay,  which  has  some  appearance  of  being 
alluvial.  Prior  to  the  year  1700,  this  town  was  a 
mere  fishing  village.  In  that  year  it  was  erected  into 
a  royal  burgh,  through  the  interest  of  the  Argyle 
family.  The  name  or  Campbelltown  was  conferred 
in  complbnent  to  the  family  of  Argyle.  Anciently 
the  town  was  called  Dalruadhain  (pronounced  Dahu 
ruan),  from  having  been  the  capital  of  the  pristine 
Scottish  kingdom,  and  the  spot  in  which  the  fint 
Soots  settled  on  their  emigrating  from  Ireland.  There 
are  several  distilleries  in  the  town,  and  the  trade  of 
C.  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  whisky  and  potatoes. 
The  whisky,  which  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  is  sold 
wholesale,  principally  by  means  of  agents  in  Glasgow. 
Population  of  burgh  and  parish  in  1831,  9,472. 

Campxachy,  or  Campxchk  ;  a  seaport  town  of  Mexi- 
co, in  Yucatan,  in  a  bay  to  which  it  gives  name,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan ;  ninety 
miles  W.  S.  W.  Merida ;  Ion.  90*  31'  W. ;  lat.  19*  51' 
N. ;  oopulation,  6,000.  It  b  defended  by  a  castle 
fumishra  with  cannon,  and  has  several  times  been 
Uken  firom  the  Spaniards,  and  plundered.  Its  port 
is  large,  but  shallow.  The  houses  are  well  built  of 
stone.  The  exportation  of  the  wax  of  Yucatan  ooo- 
■titntes  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  its 
tnKie.  Ithasamanufiictureofcottondoth.  It  was, 
for  a  long  time,  the  chief  mart  for  logwood,  of  which 
great  quantities  grew  in  the  neighbourhood,  before 
the  British  land«l  here,  and  cut  it  at  tlte  isthmus. 
At  the  time  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  It 
was  said  to  have  contained  3,000  houses,  and  con. 
siderable  monuments  of  Indian  art. — ^The  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy  lies  on  the  southwest  of  the  peninsula  of 
VucBtan,  and  on  the  north  of  the  province  of  Ta- 
ba&co. 

CampiBv  Peter,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  acute 
physicians  and  inalomists  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Leyden,  1722,  and  died  at  the  Hague, 
April  7, 1789.  He  distinguished  himself  in  anatomy, 
•urgery,  obstetrics,  and  medical  Juri^mdencey  and 
also  as  a  writer  on  the  beautiful.  He  drew  with  great 
skill  with  the  pen,  painted  in  oil,  modelled  in  wax, 
and  knew  how  to  handle  the  diisel  of  the  sculptor. 
C.  was  the  first  who  proved  that  the  ape,  of  which 
the  andenU  have  left  anatomical  descriptions,  was  a 
species  of  ocBng-onlang.  His  essavs  oo  lithotony, 
&c.y  have  spreftd  light  on  these  8ub|ecti.  He  was 
much  devoted  to  comparative  osteology,  and  believed, 
what  the  discoveries  of  Cuvier  have  confirmed,  that 
there  have  really  existed  animals  of  which  the  species 
are  at  present  extinct  His  Dissertation  on  the  Natu- 
ral Varieties,  &c,  is  the  first  worit  which  has  thrown 
much  light  oo  the  varieties  of  the  human  species, 
which  the  aothor  distinguishes  by  the  Shape  of  the 
skull.  His  Treatise  on  the  natnnl  Diflerance  of 
Features  in  Persons  of  various  Countries  and  Ages, 
and  on  Beauty  as  exhibited  in  ancient  Patatings  and 
Engravings,  followed  by  a  method  of  delinestmg  va- 
rious sorts  of  heads  with  accuracy,  is  intended  to 
prove  that  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  most  celebrated 
limners  and  painters  are  very  defective.  His  general 
doctrine  is,  that  the  diffrrmce  in  forai  and  cast  of 
coimtenaiiee  proceeds  from  the  fiidal  angle  (q.  v.), 


In  his  essay  on  the  organs  of  speech  in  apes,  he  proves 
that  nature  has  rendered  the  pronunciation  of  articu- 
late sounds  impossible,  even  to  those  which  approech 
nearest  to  man,  by  lateral  pouches  connected  with 
the  windpipe.  C.  wrote  in  four  languages,  and  re* 
ceived  ten  prises  from  different  academies.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Leyden,  and  travelled,  and 
obtained  the  acquaintsnce  of  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Europe,  afti>r  which  he  was  made 
professor  of  philosophy,  medicine,  and  surgery,  in 
Fnmeker.  He  taught  tlie  same  sdeuoes,  afterwards, 
in  Amsterdam  and  Groningen. 

Camphor  is  a  white, resinous  production,  of  peculiar 
and  powerful  smell,  not  unlike  that  of  rosemary,  and 
is  extracted  from  two  or  three  kinds  of  trees  of  the 
bay  tribe,  that  grow  in  the  islands  of  the  East  Indies 
and  China.  Of  these,  the  principal  is  the  laurus 
camphora  of  Linnsus.  It  is  of  considerable  height, 
mod)  branched,  and  has  sp^tf^^haped  leaves,  with 
nerves,  of  a  pale-yellowish- green  colour  on  the  upper 
side,  and  bluish-green  beneath.  The  flowers  are 
small,  white,  and  stand  on  stalks  which  issue  from 
the  junction  of  the  leaves  and  branches.  Camphor 
is  found  in  every  nart  of  the  trees;  in  the  interstices 
of  the  perpendicular  fibres,  and  in  the  veins  of  the 
wood,  in  the  crevices  and  knou,  in  the  pith,  and  in 
the  roots,  which  afford  by  far  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  method  of  extracting  it  consisU  in  distilling  with 
water  in  large  iron  pots,  which  serve  as  the  bcdy  of 
the  still,  with  earthen  heads  fitted  to  them,  stufied 
with  straw,  and  provided  with  receivera.  Most  of 
the  camphor  becomes  condensed  in  the  solid  form 
among  the  straw,  and  part  comes  over  with  the  water. 
Its  sublimation  b  pmbrmed  in  low,  flat  bottomed 
glass  vessels,  placed  in  sand,  and  the  camphor  lie- 
comes  concrete,  in  a  pore  state,  against  the  npp'r 
part,  whence  it  is  afterwards  separated  wiUi  a  knife, 
after  breaking  the  glass. 

Numerous  other  vegetables  are  found  to  yield  en  m- 
phor  by  distillation.  Among  them  are  thyme,  rose- 
marv,  sage,  elecampane,  anemone,  and  pusatilla.  A 
smell  of  camphor  is  disengaged  when  the  vobtile  oil 
of  fiennel  is  treated  with  £aS»;  and  a  small  quantity 
of  osmphor  may  be  obtained  from  oil  of  turpentine  by 
simple  distillatkn,  at  a  very  gentle  heat 

Camphor  has  a  bitterish,  aromatic  taste,  is  unctuous 
to  the  touch,  and  poswsses  a  degree  of  toughness 
which  prevents  it  fnm  being  pulverised  with  facility, 
unless  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  be  added,  when  it  is 
easily  reduced  to  a  powder.  It  floats  on  water,  and 
is  exceedingly  volatile,  being  gradually  dissipated  in 
vapour  if  kept  in  open  vessels.  At  288*  Fahrenheit, 
it  enten  into  fusion,  and  boils  at  400*  Fshrenheit. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  freely  by 
alcohol,  from  which  it  is  immediately  precipitated,  in 
milky  clouds,  on  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  likewise 
soluble  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  hi  strong 
acetic  add.  Sulphuric  add  decomposes  camphor, 
converting  it  bito  a  substance  like  artificial  tannin. 
With  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  peculiar  add,  called  cam- 
pkarie  acid.  This  add  combines  with  alkalies,  and 
forms  peculiar  salts,  called  campkoraict.  They  have 
not  hitnerto  been  applied  to  any  useful  purpose. 

As  an  internal  medicine,  camphor  has  neen  fre- 
quently employed,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty 
grains,  with  mudi  advantage,  to  procure  sleep  in 
mania,  and  to  counteract  gangrene.  In  large  doses. 
It  acts  as  a  poison.  Dissolved  io  acetic  add,  with 
some  essential  oils,  it  forms  the  aromatic  vinegar.  It 
promotes  the  solution  of  copal ;  and,  from  Uie  cir- 
cumstance that  its  eflluvia  are  very  noxious  to  insects, 
it  is  much  used  to  defend  subjects  of  natural  history 
from  their  ravages. 

In  a  crude  state,  camphor  is  formed  into  irregulnr 
lumps,  of  a  yellowish-grey  colour,  somewliat  mem- 
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bling  nitre  or  bay-salt.  It  is  imported  into  Europe  in 
canisters,  and  the  refiningof  it  was  long  kept  a  secret 
by  the  Venetians.  The  Dutch  have  bince  performrd 
this  work ;  and  large  quantities  of  camphor  are  now 
refined  by  some  of  the  British  and  American  cite- 
mists. 

For  carpenters*  work  the  wood  of  the  camphor- 
tree  is  much  used.  It  is  Ught  and  dumble,  and,  in 
consequence  of  long  retaining  its  aromatic  smell,  is 
not  liable  to  be  injured  by  insects. 

Plants  of  the  camphor  and  cinnamon  trees  were  cap- 
tured by  admiral  Rodney,  in  1782,  and  aflerwaids 
carried  to  Jamaica,  and  propagated  there.  The  cam- 
phor-tree which  grows  very  abundantly  in  the  wes- 
tern parts  of  Japan,  is  a  different  species  from  that 
fmaa  in  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  with 
which  we  ar^  principally  acquainted. — Camphor  was 
formerly  ui  great  repute  as  a  medicine,  but  at  present 
its  virtues  are  less  highly  rated.  It  is  a  cordial  and 
stimulant  of  a  decidedly  heating  character,  and  is, 
therefore,  improper  in  all  fevers,  unless  the  system  is 
very  low  and  w^dc  In  such  cases,  if  combined  with 
nitre  and  other  cooling  articles,  it  is  sometimes  an 
excellent  diaphoretic.  But,  in  fevers  in  general,  it  is 
an  article  rather  to  be  avoided.  It  was  once,  how- 
ever, and  is  now,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  thought  to 
be  one  of  the  best  medicines  in  fever  of  almost  ail 
sorts ;  but  it  is  an  article  that  could  well  be  dispensed 
with  in  common  practice.  Asa  domestic  cordial  and 
medicine.  It  is.  perhaps,  more  used  than  any  other, 
being  still,  in  femilies,  a  panacea  for  all  ailments  of 
the  smaller  sort. 

Campistron,  Jean  Galbert  de ;  a  dramatic  poet, 
contemporary  with  Racine ;  born  1656,  at  Toulouse, 
died  1723,  at  the  same  place.  His  tragedies,  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance,  met  with  extraordinary  ap- 
plause. At  present,  however,  they  are  much  less 
esteemed ;  so  that  only  two  of  his  pieces — Andronicus, 
a  tragedy  which  represents,  under  fictitious  names,  the 
history  of  don  Carlos,  and  the  comedy  Le  JaUnuc  De- 
tabiuS—wce  admitted  into  the  selection  of  the  TTtSatre 
Francait  des  Auteurs  du  Second  Ordre.  Laharpe 
says  of  C, ''  His  plots  have  been  commended  as  pro- 
bable :  they  are  so,  but  they  are  feeble  in  conception 
and  execution.'' 

Campomanbs  (don  Pedro  Rodrigues)  count  of,  a  ce- 
lebrated Spanish  minister,  whose  learning,  and  pro- 
found and  elevated  views  in  political  economy,  place 
him  among  the  first  writers  of  his  country,  was  bom 
early  in  tlie  eighteenth  century.  He  was  director  of 
the  academy  of  history,  and  his  own  works  were  a 
model  of  taste  and  industry.  As  a  statesman  and  a 
publicist,  he  enlightened  his  countrymen  by  his  writ- 
ings on  agriculture,  manu&ctures,  and  the  true  prin- 
ciples of' commerce.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  belles-lettres  at  P^ris,  and,  on  the 
proposal  of  Franklin,  of  the  philosophical  society  of 
Philadelphia.  C.  raised  himself  solely  by  his  own 
merits.  His  reputation  as  the  most  leitmed  lawyer  in 
Spain  obtained  him,  in  1765,  the  appointment  of  fiscal 
to  the  royal  council  of  Castile,  by  whose  order  he  pul>- 
lished,  1768,  an  Answer  to  the  Letters  of  the  Bishop 
of  Cuenqa,  in  which  that  prelate  asserted  that  the  im- 
munities Mid  revenues  of  the  Spanish  church  were  at- 
tacked. He  had  already  published  a  Treatise  on  Ec- 
clesiastical Mortmain  (1765),  which  was  translated 
into  Italian,  by  order  of  the  senate  of  Venice.  He  as- 
sisted Aranda  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Spain,  and  laboured  to  introduce  a  more  equal  distri- 
bution  of  the  taxes,  to  diminish  the  number  of  mendi- 
cants, &c.  In  1788,  cm  the  accession  of  Charles  IV., 
C.  was  appointed  president  of  the  council  of  CastUe, 
and  minister  of  state.  With  the  rise  of  the  count 
Florida  Blanca,  the  ficivoiir  of  C.  began  to  declme. 
He  was  removed  finom  the  council,  and  retired  in  dis- 


grace. His  death  took  place  cariy  in  the  ninH^ntb 
century.  Among  his  numerous  ^rorks  are,  Dissfrj 
tion  on  the  Templars  (1747) ;  Commercial  Antiqir:! 
of  Carthage  (1756),  in  which  he  controverts  the  <]{ho. 
ions  of  Dodweli,  on  the  Periplus  of  Hanno;  i)ttnw 
Sobre  el  Fomento  de  la  Induthia  popular  (8vo,17:4;; 
and  Diteurto  Sobre  la  Educaekm  popmlor  de  lu  Arith 
OHos  {1715);  and  a  Sequel  to  the  latter  irark  (4^$. 
8vo,  1775—77)*  which  tmts  of^he  causes  of  theilr- 
cline  of  the  arts  in  Spain. 

CAMPsifi;  a  parish  lyine  in  the  middle  of  Stirlb^ 
shire,  towards  the  north  side,  of  eight  miles  in  len^u 
by  seven  in  breadth,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Kilititni, 
on  the  northeast  by  Fintry,  on  the  east  by  KilsytJi^cn 
the  south  by  Kirkintilloch,  and  on  the  west  bjSbath- 
blane.  The  parish  consists  of  a  fertile  stnth  or  val- 
ley, bounded  by  ranges  of  the  Campsie  Hills  or  Felis 
on  the  north,  whi<£  are  elevatea  about  1500  fnt 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  village  or  dadon 
of  Campsie  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  low  gToand% 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Lennoxtown.  Tlit« 
latter  place  is  a  modem  village  inhabited  chiely  \if 
persons  employed  at  the  printfields,  advaotagctraslf 
established  in  this  (piarter ;  the  distance  being  m  y 
nine  miles  from  Glasgow,  with  abundance  w  nM 
and  water.  There  is  an  extensive  distillery  at  Mii^ 
ton,  and  another  at  Lillybum.  Popubtion  in  1831, 
5,109. 

Campus  Mabtius  (called  also,  by  way  of  cminenrci 
Camputy  merely)  was  a  large  place  in  the  suburbs  d 
ancient  Rome,  between  the  mone  Cttpitolmw  and  h 


duSf  surrounded,  in  a  creat  measure,  by  the  Titic^ 
Its  name  was  derivea  firom  a  temple  of  Man 
situated  in  it  The  first  meetings  of  the  peof«i 
(comitia  ceniuriata)  were  held  here,  and  the  first  hi 
trum  was  celebrated  in  this  place.  {Lw.  i.  24.)  Tsi 
quin  the  Proud  sowed  it  with  grain,  but  Bnitas  m 
Collatinus  restored  it  to  the  people,  who  destrvyn 
the  grain,  appropriated  it  anew  to  its  fomer  dd 
tination,  and  made  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  place  < 
exercise  and  gymnastic  sporia  for  the  Roman  jonlj 
The  bodies  of  rae  most  disdnguisbcd  men  were  bura^ 
there.  Situated  so  near  the  city«  it  soon  bccaise  a 
vered  with  splendid  buildings,  oi  which  the  finest  wi 
the  circus  Fkaninhu,  It  is  now  filled  with  me  ma 
able  ruins,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  i 
Rome. 

Canaan,    See  Palestine, 

Canada  ;  a  country  in  North  America,  beloogii 
to  Great  Britain ;  divided,  in  1791,  into  the  provinc 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

Lower  Canada  is  bounded  N.  by  New  Britain,  I 
by  New  Britain  and  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  S.  I 
and  S.  by  New  Brunswi<£,  and  the  states  of  Main 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York,  and  SJ 
and  W.  by  Upper  Canada.  The  (Xtawa  river  fori 
a  great  part  of  the  boundary  between  Upper  a] 
Lower  Canada.  Above  its  source,  the  line  runs  di 
north  to  Hudson's  bay,  about  Ion.  81«  W.  Lon.  et^ 
81«  W. ;  lat  45«-.-5S»  N.  The  inhabitants,  in  176 
were  70,000;  in  1814,  335,000,  of  whom  «75,« 
were  native  or  French  Canadians,  the  remainder  bei< 
a  mixture  of  English,  Scottish,  Irish,  and  emi^^i 
from  the  United  States.  In  1823,  the  population  «i 
427,465;  in  1825,  450,000.  It  is  estimated  th 
56,000  eroigrtnts  arrived  in  Canada  m  1831. 
i  It  is  divided  into  five  districts,— vis.,  Mootrei 
Three  Rivers,  (Quebec,  Gasp^,  and  St  Fhmcis,  whu 
were  subdivided,  in  1792,  into  twenty-one  oounti< 
The  minor  divisions  are,  1.  seigniories,  or  the  origi 
al  grants  of  the  French  government  under  the  feud 
system ;  2.  townships,  or  gianis  of  land  made  by  ti 
English  since  1796,  in  fi«e  and  common  soocace.  TI 
principal  towns  are,  Quebec,  the  capital^  MooCni 
Three  Rivers,  New  Carlisle,  William  Henry,  St  John 
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I   Cliamhly,  and  La  Chine.    The  government  is  model- 
I  Itnl  on  Uie  principles  of  the  British  constitution.    The 
I  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  with  a  comi- 
,  cil  of  ten  members,  all  appointed  by  the  king  of  Great 
-    Britain.       The  legislature,  or  provincial  parliament, 
«  is  composed  of  a  council  of  twenty-eight  members,  ap- 
£   pointed  by  the  king,  aiKl  ahouse  of  assembly  of  fifty  mem- 
.    Ders,  elected  by  the  people.  About  nine- tenths  of  the  in 
habitants  are  Catholics ;  the  majority  of  the  remainder 
are  Episcopalians.    There  are  two  bishops  residing  at 
Quebec,  one  Catholic,  the  other  of  the  church  of  Lng- 
■  land.       The  number  of  Catholic  clergymen,  in  1811, 
was  140;  of  Episcopal  clergymen,  in  I82i9,  25,  and 
ol  Presbyterian,  4.    There  are  respectable  seminaries 
.   at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  but  education  is  generally 
neglected  by  the  French  Canadians,  the  most  of  whom 
are  unable  to  read  and  write.      The  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Canadian  colonists  retain  the  politeness, 
sprightliness,  and  easy  manners  of  the  old  French, 
from  whom  they  sprung.    Their  houses  are  buiJt  of 
stone  and  plasterwl,  seldom,  except  in  the  towns,  of 
more  than  one  story,  and  made  extremely  warm  by 
'  means  of  stoves.    Their  furniture  is  generally  of  their 
own  workmanship,  and  very  simple.    Their  principal 
.  article  of  food  is  pease  soup,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
pork  boiled  in  it,  and  a  dish  of  tliick,  sour  milk.    The 
'    women  and  cliildren  seldom  make  use  of  any  other 
drink  than  milk  and  water,  but  the  men  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  rum.    During  the  six  months  of  winter, 
a  gnAt  portion  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  amusement, 
ofwhicli  the  most  prevalent  is  dancing.    The  climate 
is  healthy,  but  tlie  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  very 
great ;  the  thermometer  sometimes  rising,  in  summer, 
to  10a»  Fahr.,  and  sinking,  in  winter,  to  40"  below  0. 
The  great  river  St  Lawrence  forms  a  striking  feature 
,  of  Canada.    The  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Ottawa 
or  Uttawas,  Richelieu  or  Sorel,  St  Francis,  Chandiere, 
.  Saguenay,  St  Maurice,  Black,  Bustard,  Betsiumites, 
llarricanaw,  and  Rupert    The  principal  hikes  are  St 
John's,  St  Peter's,  Abbitibbe,  Mistassin,  and  Mani- 
"  couagan.    "Lower  Canada  is  intersected  by  ridges  of 
'  mountains,  which  generally  extend  from  the  coast  into 
tJie  interior,  with  intervening  valleys  of  a  fertile  and 
pleasant  appearance.    The  valley  through  which  tlie 
St  Lawrence  flows  is  enclosed  on  each  side  by  moun- 
'-  tains.     It  is  mostly  level,  of  a  very  rich  soil,  and  is 
Uiickly  settled      The  country  lying  upwards  of  fifty 
miles  north  of  the  St  Lawrence  has  been  but  little  ex- 
plored, and  is  only  known  to  be  covered  with  immense 
forests.  The  productions  are  grass,  wheat,  pease,  rye, 
.  Indian  com,  barley,  and  cunnary  vegetables.     The 
'   commerce  has  been  progressively  incrKising  since  tlie 
'   country  came  into  the  possession  of  Great  Britain. 
The  exports,  in  1769,  amounted  to  only  j^  163,000; 
ui  1 808,  to  £  1 ,1 56,000.    These  consist  chiefly  of  liun- 
be",fiirs,  grain,  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes ;  the  imports, 
uf  Tines,  rum,  sugar,  mola^es,  coffee,  tobacco,  bait, 
coal\  and  British  manufiEMStures,  amounting,  in  1808, 
to  j&U0,000.     In  1830,  the  value  of  imports  had  in- 
crease! to  £1,771,346,  and  that  of  the  exports  to 
nearly  b  million. 
.--y        Upp^ Canada  is  bounded  E.  and  S.  E.  by  Lower 
Canada,  b  by  the  United  States,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  he  St  Lawrence  and  the  chain  of  the  great 
•     lakes.    Neii  Britain  lies  on  the  north  and  west,  but 
the  limits  are  not  well  defined,  the  regions  on  these 
\      borders  being  MiaetUed.     Lon.  74«»  to  about  98«»  W. ; 
lat.  42«  to  aboi^  50*  N.      The  popuhiUon,  in  1783, 
:•    was  estimated  a^only  10,000;  in  1814,  at  95,000; 
and,  in  1826,  at  ^ 1, 77a    The  country  has  been  set- 
-    tied  chiefly  by  emi|janU  firom  Great  Britain  and  lie- 
^A^    hmd,andtheUnitai6tates.    U  is  divided  into  eleven 
,.  ^    districts,  vii..  Eastern  Johnstown,  Midland,  Newcas- 
\.,       Ue,  Home,  Niagara,  Iimdon,  Westeni.  Gore.  Bath- 
urst,  and  Ottawa.    Thes  are  subdivided  into  counUes 


and  townships.  The  townsliips  contain,  on  an  aver- 
age, about  61,600  acres  each  ;  total,  9,694,400  acres. 
Of  these,  about  3/)00,000  acres  are  granted  in  free 
and  common  soccage,  2,769,828  reserved  for  tlie 
crown  and  clergy,  and  3^24>,572  still  remain  to  be 
granted.  The  country  which,  in  1818,  had  been  laid 
out  and  surveyed,  extends  about  570  miles  along  tlie 
north  siiore  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  lakes  Ontario, 
and  Erie,  up  to  lake  St  Clair,  varying  from  forty  to 
fifty  miles  hi  breadth.  The  soil  consists,  generaliv, 
of  a  fine  dark  loam,  mixed  with  a  ricli  vegetable 
mould.  The  whole  country  presents  a  great  degree 
of  sameness,  an  almost  uniform  level,  rising  only  a 
few  feet  above  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence.,  and 
finely  intersected,  in  every  direction,  by  numerous 
streams,  some  of  which  are  navigable.  The  produc- 
tions are  grass,  wheat,  Indian  com,  flax,  hops,  &c. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  and  considerably  milder  than 
in  Lower  Canacb.  Farther  north,  the  country  is  oo> 
vered  with  immense  forests,  but  is  little  known,  ex- 
cept to  the  Indians.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  St 
Lavrrence,  Ottawa,  Niagara,  Trent,  Ouse,  Redstone, 
and  Thames.  One-half  of  the  hikes  Ontario,  Erie, 
St  Clair,  Huron,  Superior,  and  lake  of  the  Woods,  is 
included  in  Upper  Canada.  There  are,  besides,  hikes 
Nipissing,  Siroooe,  St  Joseph's,  &c  The  principal 
towns  are  York,  the  capital,  Kingston,  Niagara, 
BrockvUle,  Queenstown,  and  Chippeway.  The  Me- 
thodists are  the  most  numerous  religious  denomination, 
lliere  are  also  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  and  Mennonists.  Of  the  original  natives, 
tliere  are  the  remnants  of  a  few  tribes,  but  they  are 
thinly  scattered,  and  in  a  state  of  great  wretchedness. 
The  following  represents  the  co^ume  of  Canadian 
aborigines : 
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Some  lialf  breeds  between  tliem  and  Europeaii  •,  ure 
of  vel7  fierce  dispositions  and  depraved  habiti.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant  govemoi* 
and  a  council  of  seven  members,  all  appointed  by  tlie 
king.  The  lejrishitive  power  is  vested  in  a  council, 
the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  tlie  king,  and 
a  liouse  of  assembly,  or  provincial  parliament,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  forty  members,  returned  from  the 
counties. 

History,  —  The  French  appear  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  information  derived  from  Cabot*s 
voyage  to  North  America,  before  any  other  nation. 
We  hear  of  their  fishing  for  cod  on  the  banks  ut 
NewfoundUuid  very  early  in  the  l6th  century.  About 
1506,  one  Denys,  a  Frenchman,  is  aid  to  have  drawn 
a  map  of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and,  two  years  af- 


